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It is necessary that this joint resolution be passed so as to authorize 
the removal of some of the material. 

Mr. HASKELL, Will it lead to any debate? 

Mr. SPRINGER. None at all. 

Mr. HASKELL. On that statement I will yield. 


REMOVAL OF MATERIAL FROM GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE. 


The SPEAKER. The joint resolution will be read. 
The joint resolution was read, as follows: 


A joint resolution (S, 132) authorizing the Public Printer to remove certain 
material from the Government Printing Office. 


Resolved, &., That the Public Printer be, and he is hereby, directed to remove 
forthwith from the Government Printing Office so much of the property of the 
United States in the upper stories thereof as shall, in his opinion and in the 
opinion of the Architect of the Capitol, render the said building entirely safe for 

e persons saplosa therein, 

Sec. 2, That the Public Printer be, and he is eS ee and required 
to procure suitable storage room as near said building as practicable for the 
temporary storage of the property of the Government so to be removed from said 
building; and the sum of $5,000 or so much thereof as shall be necessary is hereby 
appropriated for the purposes aforesaid. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to considering at this time the 
joint resolution which has just been read ? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I must object to that joint resolution. 

Mr. VAN HORN. I do not think the gentleman will object if he 
will hear an explanation. 

Mr. RANDALL. I object to any interruption of the business now 
before the House. 

The SPEAKER. Objection being made, the joint resolution is not 
before the House. 

Some time subsequently, 

Mr. VAN HORN asked unanimous consent for the present consider- 
ation of the foregoing resolution. 

There was no objection; and the joint resolution was accordingly 
taken from the Speaker’s table, read three several times, and passed. 

TARIFF. 


Mr. HASKELL. I now move that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole forthe further consideration of thetariff bill. Pend- 
ing that motion, I move that all debate upon the pending paragraph und 
amendments thereto be limited to five minutes. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Say ten minutes; I desire to be 
heard upon it briefly. 

Mr. HASKELL. Very well; I will say ten minutes. 

The motion to limit debate was then agreed to. 

The motion of Mr. HASKELL to go into Committee of the Whole was 

to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole, 
Mr. 6 Michigan, in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. By order of the House all debate upon the pend- 
ing paragraph and amendments thereto is limited to ten minutes. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinos. If I understood the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. HASKELL] correctliy the other day, he stated that when 
we should reach the properitem in regard to natural mineral waters the 
Committee on Ways and Means was willing that all bottles containing 
5 mineral waters might be admitted free of duty. Am I correat 
in that? 

Mr. HASKELL. No. We desire to admit mineral waters free and 
to impose a duty simply on the bottles containing the waters. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Then I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Two amendments are now pending. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois, Then I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of saying that the other day we voted to admit 
free of duty bottles containing artificial mineral waters. 

Mr. KASSON. No; natural mineral waters free. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Did we not vote to admit bottles 
containing artificial mineral waters free? 

Mr. KASSON. We puta duty of 2 cents a bottle on them. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I desire to move an amendment 
admitting free all bottles containing natural mineral water, which does 
not come in competition with American labor. 

Mr. BAYNE. Les, it does. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. You can not bring in the mineral 
waters without bringing the bottles. 

Mr. BAYNE. But you can use the bottles afterward. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I understand they are not after- 
ward used. 

Mr. BAYNE. Yes, they are. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I hold in my hand a circular which 
really covers this whole question, and I ask the Clerk to read the por- 
tion I have marked. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The present duty of 30 per cent, ad valorem on bottles containi natural 
mineral waters is 71 cents per dozen quart bottles and 6 cents for pint bottles. 

The cost of bottles when filled is AS cents per dozen, 

The weight of one dozen quart bottles is 16.5 pounds, the tax on which at 1 
Sonta por pound (pages 22 and 23) amounts to 24.7 cents, being 100 per cent, 

The proposed 14 cents per pound on bottles alone would amount to nearly 


four times the present duty, and is imposing the same tax upon bottles in use 
as upon new bottles imported expressly as me dise. 
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No duty on natural mineral waters, however, so high, whether in the form of 
a tax on the bottles or otherwise, will protect American bottle manufacturers 
unless the duty is so high as to exclude the importation of the water. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. This item relates to a tax on water. 
Water by the Almighty was made free, and it strikes me as sacrilegious 
to interfere with the laws of nature by undertaking to put a tax on 
natural waters. 

If, under this bill, we are to have no opportunity to get any other kind 
of drink free, it stmkes me that we should be allowed to have that free 
which nature has provided without the aid of man. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. LORD. I desire to ask the Chair what particular proposition is 
now pending; whether it is not the substitute which I offered a few mo- 
ments ago for the amendment of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
GUENTHER] to reduce the rate of duty from 14} cents to 1 cent per pound 
on bottles? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is one of the amendments pending. 

Sai LORD. What is the proposition upon which the vote is next in 
order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The first question is upon the amendment of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Lorp], which will be reported. 

The Clerk read the amendment, as follows: 

In line 526 of the ding paregreph, strike out “land one-half” and insert 
955 before the word “ cent," as uty per pound on bottles, vials, demijohns, 


Mr. HASKELL. I hope that the amendment of the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Lorp] will be adopted and a specific rate continued. 

The CHAIRMAN. The ten minutes allowed for debate on this ques- 
tion have not expired, but if no further debate be desired the Chair will 
take the vote. 

Mr. TUCKER. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. Is there now be- 
fore the committee more than one amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. In addition to the amendment of the gentleman 
from Michigan which has just been read there is an amendment offered 
by the „ from Wisconsin [Mr. GUENTHER], which the Clerk 
will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


In line 526 strike out the words “one and one-half cents per pound“ and in- 
sert per cent. ad valorem.” 


Mr. SPRINGER. That is right. 

Mr. TUCKER. Would it be in order for me to offer a further amend- 
ment? 

The CHAIRMAN. Not at the present time. 

Mr. CARLISLE. As I understand, the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. LORD] is a substitute for the one of- 
fered by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KASSON. I suggest that the amendment of the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. LORD] isto perfect the text, and if it be adopted there 
can still be a vote on inserting ‘35 per cent.” 

Mr. CARLISLE. We want to understand that. : 

Mr. TUCKER. But I would like to have a vote on a lower rate of 
specific duty if the ad valorem rate is not adopted. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Let us yote on the ad valorem rate 


now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is first upon the amendment of the 

mtleman from Michigan. 

Mr. BAYNE. ‘That is to make the duty 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I rise toa parliamentary inquiry. If the motion 
of the gentleman from Michigan to fix the rate at 1 cent per pound be 
adopted, will it then be in order to move to amend to strike out those 
words and insert ‘‘ 30 or 35 per cent. ad valorem?’’ 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks so, clearly. 

Mr. TUCKER. If the amendment of the gentleman from Michigan 
should be adopted, would it then be in order for me to move to amend 
by reducing the specific rate? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will decide that point when the ques- 
tion is reached. 

Mr. TUCKER. Is it in order for me now to offer an amendment to 
the amendment of the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

The CHAIRMAN. Not at this time. The gentleman can move to 
amend the substitute proposed by the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. TUCKER. I move to strike out 1 cent“ in the substitute, 
and insert *‘three-fourths of a cent.“ 

Mr. KASSON. I ask the gentleman to let the vote be taken first on 
the amendment of the gentleman from Michigan, which only strikes 
out three words. The gentleman can afterward move to change the 
remaining words. 

Mr. TUCKER. I want to have that opportunity. 

Mr. KASSON. The gentleman will have it. 

Mr. TUCKER. I will vote for the amendment of the gentleman 
from Michigan in preference to the rate fixed in the bill; but 1 do not 
want to be precluded from voting in a lower rate. 

Mr. HASKELL. All you will have to do will be to move to strike 
out. 

Mr. TUCKER. Then I withdraw my amendment. 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. LORD, it was 

to. 
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The question then recurred on the amendment of Mr. GUENTHER, 
which was read, as follows: 
In line 526 strike out the words “ 1} cent per pound” and insert i per cent. 


ad valorem. 

Mr. HASKELL. I hope this will be voted down. 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. GUENTHER, there 
were—ayes 81, noes 78. 

Mr. HASKELL. I call for tellers. 

Mr. HATCH. I hope the gentleman will not delay the passage of 
this bill by calling for tellers on so small a matter. I trust he will 
withdraw his call. 

The CHAIRMAN, ' Debate is not in order. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. HASKELL and Mr. GUENTHER were 
appointed. 

The committee again divided; and tellers reported—ayes 91, noes 71. 
[Applause. ] 

So the amendment was agreed to. : 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I move to amend by inserting at 
the end of the paragraph the following: 

Provided, That no duty shall be paid on such bottles containing natural min- 
eral waters, : 

The amendment was not agreed to, there being—ayes 40, noes 71. 

Mr. HASKELL. I feel deeply the importance of fixing a specific 
rate upon these articles. I know that it is best for the interests of all 
parties concerned. I therefore move to the rate from 35 per 
cent., as agreed upon in the last vote, and insert ‘‘three-fourths of 1 
cent per pound.“ This is fully as low a rate, but it is specific; it is 
easy to administer; it isin the interest of the manufacturer and the 
consumer. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I make a point of order on that amendment. 

Mr. FLOWER. I desire to inquire of the gentleman from Kansas 
whether the various articles embraced in this paragraph, including the 
molasses jars of the farmer as well as fruit jars, lager-beer bottles, and 
vials used in medicine, can not be classified? 

Mr. HASKELL. It is to put them in together. The specific rate I 
have named is not higher than the ad valorem rate. : 

Mr. CARLISLE. The ad valorem rate adopted by the committee 
acts as a classification; that is to say, it imposes the same duty, but 
the specific rate, as proposed by the gentleman from Kansas, would put 
the low rate of duty on vials and the higher rate of duty on lower 
grades of glass. 

Mr. HASKELL. I do it because the custom-house and the Treasury 
Department and the commission and everybody have pleaded with us to 
make specific rates in this place because of fraud perpetrated in the im- 
portation of these articles. I ask for it in the interest of good law and 


government. 
Mr. SPRINGER. I rise to a question of order. 
The CHAIRMAN. Thegentleman will state it. 


Mr. SPRINGER. I made the pointof order against this amendment 
that it is notnow in order, the committee having already stricken out 
the words one and a half cents per pound,“ as it is found in the bill, 
and inserted 35 per cent. ad valorem. Now the gentleman proposes to 
strike out the words the committee have inserted and to insert ‘‘three- 
quarters of 1 cent per pound.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman from Kansas 
on his point of order. 

Mr. KASSON. May I ask the gentleman from Illinois a question? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. KASSON, Ihave voted for this reduction. I want to keep it 
about where it is. I believe three-quarters of 1 cent is in the interest 
of the administration of the law a little safer and there is no perceptible 
increase of price. Lask the gentleman from Illinois, therefore, to waive 
his point of order. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I can not waive my point of order as I believe that 
an ad valorem duty is the best duty to impose, - 

Mr. KASSON. Weare in the difficulty of having articles brought 
in at an estimated low valuation without any real sale. I think itis 
for the general interest the duty should be imposed as stated at three- 
quarters of 1 cent per pound.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. MILLS. Yes; I object. 

Mr. CARLISLE, This is a proposition to strike out the identical 

which the committee has inserted. 

Mr. HASKELL, I move to strike out the words i and the 
rest of the paragraph, and to reinsert it with the words ‘‘three-fourths 
of one cent per pound,“ which is a legitimate amendment. Imake that 
motion, and I understand it is a valid motion to make. I make it be- 
cause it was agreed on the other side and I agreed to interpose no points 
of order on amendments, and we should take as many votes as they 
wanted. I make my motion technically under the rules. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I make my point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas will please state 
exactly the amendment which he now submits. 

Mr. HASKELL. I move, in line 526, after the word act,“ tostrike 
out all that follows in the paragraph and to insert ‘‘ three-fourths of a 
cent per pound.“ 


Mr. KASSON. Les, there is another change to be proposed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not understand what the gentle- 
man means. What does the gentleman propose to strike out? 

Mr. HASKELL. So as to read: 


And not specially enumerated or provided for in this act three-fourths of a 
cent a pound; if filled. and not otherwise in this act provided for, said articles 
shall pay on their weight, &e. 

Mr. KASSON. I call attention to the iact of the further change, in 
line 529, of three-fourths of 1 cent per pound, so as to make it conform 
to the amendment already proposed by striking out I cent per pound” 
and inserting ‘‘ three-fourths of 1 cent per pound.’ 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the proposed amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out “35 per cent. ad valorem; if filled, and not otherwise provided for 
in this act, said articles shall pay on their weight, exclusive of contents, 1} cents 
per pound in addition to the duty on the contents,” and in licu thereof to insert 

‘three-fourths of 1 cent per pound; if filled, and not otherwise provided for in 
this act,“ Ke, 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I wish to say a word in reference to the point 
of order. Ifthe amendment proposed by the gentleman from Illinois 
is not sustained it is perfectly evident that any one of the remaining 
pages of this bill will be amply sufficient to consume the time from this 
to the 4th of March. It is a movement in a circle. The committee has 
had the question submitted on this very paragraph as to whether it 
would have ad valorem or specific duty. The gentleman from Kansas, 
on his own motion, raised this committee and went into the House and 
limited debate on this paragraph and the amendments thereto to ten 
minutes, and he came back to the committee and exhausted those ten 
minutes. 

The committee passed upon the question as the amendment was of- 
fered, and refused to touch specific duties and adopted the ad valorem. 
They perfected the paragraph, and the gentleman from Kansas now 
seeks to stand upon what he thinks or chooses to term is a technical right 
under the rule and undo that work by his amendment. I may be per- 
mitted to say that under the rule he has no right at all now to undo the 
work the committee has just this moment perfected. And I repeat, if 
you can do it here there is no limit to the number of amendments that 
can be offered in violation of the rule; and one sing), solitary page of 
this tariff bill will be sufficient to occupy the time of this House trom 
now until the 4th of March, 

The point of order of the gentleman from Illinois, as I think will be 
so decided by the Chair, is clearly well taken; and the very logic of the 
situation shows that we are bound to observe the rules, for this point of 
order yui bare to be ened if we 8 to haye the Bope of ever reach- 
ing a finality upon a single paragraph even of the pending bill. 

Mr. HASKELL. The point of order is too silly to waste time in dis- 
cussing, and I will therefore submit it to the judgment of the Chair 
without argument. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to decide the point of order. 

Mr. SPRINGER. In view of the remark made by the gentleman 
from Kansas, I hope I may be 3 to say a single word upon the 
point of order I have made. is very easy for the gentleman to get 
up here to brush aside a point of order and remove it as an obstacle in 
his path by saying that it is too silly to waste the time of the House in ar- 
gumentupon. Now, what is the gentleman’s proposition? Itissimply 
to undo what the committee has just done, as the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky has said; and if the Chair entertains a motion of that kind, by 
ruling the amendment in order, then there is no limit whatever to the 
proceedings of this House; because as soon as this amendment is put in 
on this motion I or any other gentleman can move to strike that out 
and put in something else, and in turn that can be struck out and 
something new added until we return to the ad valorem system again. 
Therefore, as the gentleman from Kentucky well says, the proceeding 
of the committee is simply a ing in a circle, and we can never 
get to the end of it or a conclusion on the bill. 

But the gentleman from Kansas proposes to strike out more words 
than were putin. Still he only proposes to reinsert them again so as to 
make his amendment, as he claims, technically within the rule. The 
only effect of the amendment is to strike out the 35 per cent. ad valo- 
rem,“ which the committee, on a vote by tellers, inserted after a full 
knowledge of all of the facts, and insert ‘‘three-fourths of 1 cent” as a 
specific duty upon these articles, 

Mr. HASKELL, I will call the attention of the Chair to what has 
been done in the committee. Iwanttomake no argument on the point 
of order. It is too simple. 

In line 526 certain words were inserted. I move to go back and after 
the word act“ to strike out everything else in the paragraph down 
to and including line 530, a motion which I have a perfect right under 
all parliamentary rules to make. Now, I propose to reinsert in lien 
of the words putin “‘three-fourths of 1 cent per pound,“ that is in 

lace of the words put in by the committee, and I come down to 

ines 528 and 529, in which I make a radical change, a change touch- 
ing another rate, so that the entire harmony of the paragraph is pre- 
served. I strike out what has been inserted by the committee with 
the remainder of the paragraph and insert a different rate with a radi- 
cal change in the remainder of the paragraph. It is an entirely new 
and substantive proposition. 
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Mr. BLACKBURN. I desire to say, Mr. i a single word in 
to the gentleman from Kansas. I have o listened with 
great pleasure, but seldom with any degree of instruction derived, to 
the gentleman from Kansas when he has délivered lectures here, courte- 
ous and Jengthy, both on the subject of parliamentary law and on the 
revenue system of this country. But I must confess that I have heard 
from him this afternoon upon this pointof order, couched now in a single 
terse sentence, better and fuller evidences of his information as a par- 
liamentarian than I have ever heard from him before. 

Mr. HASKELL. That is 

Mr. BLACKBURN. When the point of order was made upon his 
pro amendment and argued by several gentlemen on both sides 
the answer of the gentleman was that it was too silly to command the 
attention of the House when in the consideration of important legisla- 
tion. 

Thatisindisputable, Mr. Chairman. I hope the gentleman who made 
the point of order will be able to stand the withering sarcasm and criti- 
cism that comes from Kansas. But it is also indisputable that this com- 
mittee perſected that paragraph and put something in it that the gen- 
tleman from Kansas moves to strike out. Now, under the rule I say 
vou have no right nor have you the power fo waste the time of this com- 
mittee in asking them to strike out of a paragraph the very identical 
words that the committee on a count by tellers have just inserted. 

Mr. HASKELL. If you had read Cushing or Jefferson’s Manual you 
would have found that both of these authorities assert that you may 
strike out just what has been recently inserted, if it be coupled with 
anything or any other matter entirely different. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I do not believe, with all due respect, that the 

tleman from Kansas knows any more about either Cushing or Jef- 
ferson upon thesubjectof parliamentary law than he does about theology 
or the taxation of bottles and glass-ware under the proposed tariff. 

Mr. SMITH, of New York. I would like to inquire, Mr. Chairman, 
if it is not about time that this word-battle should cease? Let us get 
on with the business. I like to hear both of these gentlemen talk. I 
love them both; but let us proceed with the public business. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee has stricken out of the bill, in 
Une 526, the words ‘‘1} cents per pound,” and in place of it have in- 
serted the words 35 per cent. ad valorem.” Now, the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. HASKELL] moves to strike out what the committee 
inserted, together with other portions of the paragraph. That is clearly 
inorder. For the rule provides tho it is not in order to strike out 
by itself what may have been i , it is in order to strike out a por- 
tion of the original h, including what has been inserted. The 
Chair, therefore, thinks the motion to strike out is clearly in order. 
The gentleman from Kansas in addition to that moves to reinsert, in- 
cluding certain things which are not embraced in the original proposi- 
tion, namely, the insertion on lines 528 and 529 of the words three- 
fourths of 1 cent per pound,“ instead of the words 1} cents per pound. 
The Chair is of opinion that that is clearly in order and overrules the 
point of order. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman’s amendment, then, embraces two 
distinct propositions, does it not? 

The CHAIRMAN. Not necessarily, the Chair thinks. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The amendment involves two propositions. Have 
I not the right to demand a division? 

The CHAIRMAN. Not upon a motion to strike out and insert. 

Mr. MILLS. I desire to call the attention of the friends of the prop- 
osition which has just been voted into this bill to the deceitfulness of 
the ition now made. [Cries of ‘‘Regularorder!’’] If you take 
a l and put it in the place of the ad valorem rate 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair, in recognizing the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. MILLS], had forgotten that debate on this paragraph has 
een closed. The Chair must decline to recognize the gentleman fur- 
ther. 

Mr. MILIS. Is debate on the whole paragraph finished? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is. 

Mr. MILLS. Gentlemen have been talking for some time. 

Mr. BAYNE. I offer as an amendment to the amendment of the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. HASKELL] what I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out “three-fourths of I cent per pound“ and insert I and one-cighth 
of 1 cent per pound.” 


The question being taken on the amendment to the amendment, it 
was not agreed to. 

The question being taken on Mr. TIASKELL’s amendment, there 
were—ayes 74, noes 82. 

So the amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I move to strike out 1] cents per pound,” in 
lines 528 and 529, and to insert ‘‘35 per cent. ad valorem.” This is 
simply to make that part of the paragraph conform to what the com- 
mittee has already done. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HASKELL. I move that the committee do now rise. 

‘The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the er having resumed 
the chair, Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan, reported that the Committee of 


the Whole Hoùse on the state of the Union had had under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 7313) to impose duties upon foreign imports, and 
for other purposes, and had come to no resolution thereon. 

EXPENSES IN CONTESTED-ELECTION CASES. 

Mr. LYNCH, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. 7483) 
to provide for the payment of expenses incurred in certain contested- 
election cases in previous ; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. MUTCHLER, by unanimous consent, obtained leave of absence 
until Wednesday next, on account of business. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. I move the House do now adjourn. 

The question being taken on the motion to adjourn, there were—ayes 
51, noes 50. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. I call for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, 32 members voting therefor; more than one-fifth 
of a quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints as tellers the gentleman from 
Michigan, Mr. BURROWS, and the gentleman from Kentucky, Mr. 
THOMPSON. 

The House again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 68, noes 50. 

So the motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 6 o’clock p. m.) the 
House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

The following Jene, yan papers were laid on the Clerk's desk, under 
the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BERRY: The joint resolutions adopted by the Legislature of 
California urging an appropriation for the improvement of the naviga- 
tion of Napa River—to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. DAVIDSON: The petition of F., J. Morcur and 54 others, cit- 
izens of Key West, Florida, praying that a light-ship may be stationed 
on the outside of Cape Hatteras Shoals—to the same committee. 

By Mr. MACKEY: The petition of James W. Haywood, asking that 
an appropriation be made for extra services rendered as watchman in 
the Post-Office Department—to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. PETTIBONE: Papers relating to the claim of Thomas J. 
Doyle and of W. A. Price—severally to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. PRESCOTT: Papers relating to the pension claim of Mary E. 
IIill—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REAGAN: The petition of the faculty of the agricultural and 
mechanical colleges of Texas in favor of an agricultural experimental 
station in each State—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SPAULDING: The petition of Mrs. Eliza I. Drake, for 
pension—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS: The petition of citizens of Massac County, IIli- 
nois, praying that pensions be granted the survivors of the Mexican 
war—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. URNER: The petition of the Maryland State Temperance 
Alliance, protesting against the of the bill to extend the time for 
Co of the tax on whisky in bond—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

By-Mr. WHITTHORNE: The petition of Sallie Gray, for relief to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WILLIS: Papers relating to the claimof Henry L. Pope—to 
the same committee. 

The following petitions, praying that Congress will not adopt any 
lower rate of duties on foreign manufactured products than that rec- 
ommended by the Tariff Commission, were presented and referred to 
the Committee on Ways and Means: 

By Mr. ERRETT: Of 157 employés of Everson, Macraw & Co., of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. GODSHALK: Of 71 employés of Potts Brothers Iron Com- 
pany, of Pottstown, Pennsylvania. x s 

By Mr. HARMER: Of workingmen, employćs of Marshall Bros. 
Co., of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 

By Mr. McKINLEY: Of175 workingmen, employés of Cartwright, 
McCurdy & Co.; and of James M. Hess and 120 others, workingmen of 
Columbiana County, Ohio. 

By Mr. URNER: Of John P. Wiðtle and 67 others, employed at 
Catoctin furnaces of Frederick Co! ay, Maryland. 


The following petitions, vmonstrating against the proposed transfer- 
of the revenue marine to the Navy Department, were presented and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce: 

By Mr. CRAPO: Of keepers and surfmen of the second life-saving 
district of. the coast of Massachusetts. 

By Mr. HALL: Of the board of trade of Portsmouth, and ef the 
crew of life-saving station No. 7, of New Hampshire. 

By Mr. HARMER: Of 53 customs officers of the port of Philadel- 
phia, and of the resolutions of the board of wardens of the port of 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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By Mr. O’NEILL: Of the Philadelphia Board of Trade. 

By Mr. SCOVILLE: Of the board of trade, and three other peti- 
tions, signed by merchants, ship-owners, and others, of Buffalo, New 
York. 

By Mr. VAN VOORHIS: Of the keeper and crew of Iiſe- boat station 
No. 4, of Charlotte, New York. 

By Mr. WATSON: Of the board of trade of Erie, Pennsylvania. 


SENATE, 
SATURDAY, February 3, 1883. 


The Senate Kis at 11 o'clock a.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. 
J. BULLOCK, D. 
The Journal ae yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 


CREDENTIALS. 


Mr. MAXEY. I have the pleasure of presenting the credentials of 
my colleague, RICHARD COKE, Senator-elect from the State of Texas 
for six years from the 4th of March next. Ihave great p leasure in pre 
senting the unanimous action of the Legislature of the State of Texas, 
representing the wishes of the people of that State. 

The credentials were read, as follows: 

UNITED STATES he peg 
Slate of Texas: 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, AUSTIN, January 29, 1883. 
To the President of the Senate of the United States : 

I, John Ireland, governor of the State of Texas, do hereby ce that the 
Legislature of ti of the State of Texas which was chosen next receding the 4th 1 
of 1883, being the day for the expiration of time for which Ho: 
Shaani Coka wan elected bo represent said State in the Senate of the United 
States, did on the 9th day of 8 1883, meet and duly oresnige, o> 
did on the second Tuesday 8 it bet gt Bhd day of January, A. D.s 
ee ie a pe Daor n Congress in lace of the said Hon. Ri 

ke in the following manner: Each house did by a viva voce vote of each mem- 
ber present name Richard Coke for Senator in Congress from said State, and the 
aera of the said Richard Coke. who had all of the votes cast in each house, was 
entered on the journal of each house by the clerk and secretary of the Br 


ive houses; ring that on which the proceedings ubove set for A.D. 

the day following that on which the proceed! above set forth took N the 
members of the two houses did convene ek t assembl. tet the 2 of 
each house was then read, and it appearing to . — 
Coke received all the votes cast in each ho use, he was dul 

ator to represent said State in Se ares a ee {States for the term of 


six years next ensuing after the 4th day of March, A. D. 
8 whereof I have hereunto set ee caused to be affixed 
the great seal of the State of Texas. 


Done at 27 city of Austin, this the 29th da: weg Sar January, in the year of our Lord 


1883, and of the ere a dence of the United the one hundred and seventh, 
and of the State of Texas the forty-seventh. 
JNO. IRELAND, Governor of Teras. 
By the governor: 
[SEAL] JOSEPH W. BAINES, Secretary of Slate. 


Mr. HOAR. I desire to call attention to the admirable and perfect 
form of this credential. I have observed that several credentials have 
been presented during the past two weeks which seemed to me to be 
quite defective, and if any question had arisen of the election of the Sen- 
ator the certificate which has come from the State would hardly make 
a prima facie case for the swearing in of the Senator. This credential, 
while very brief and clear, seems to be exactly what is needed fora per- 
fect form; and if my voice, as chairman of the Committee on Privi 
and Elections of this body, could reach the certifying officers of the 
ferent States I should hope they would establish the practice of conform- 

to this most excellent form. 

. MAXEY. Iam very much gratified at the statement made by 
the chairman of the Committee on Privileges and Elections, and beg to 
say that the form of the credentials of my colleague is the exact form 
which is adopted by the State of Texas and the precise form in hac verba 
of mine when I was re-elected. I ask that the credentials be filed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. They will be placed on file. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


5 ie essage from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. K. ME- 

one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed the joint 
resolution (S. R. 132) authorizing the 2 Printer to remove certain 
material from the Government Printing Offi 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House had signed 
the enrolled joint resolution (S. R. 109) presenting the thanks of Con- 

to John F. Slater, and for other purposes; and it was thereupon 
signed by the President pro tempore. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a letter from the 
Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a communication from the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs touching the deficiency in the appropria- 
tion for fulfilling treaty stipulations with the Sioux Indians; which was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered tobe printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a letter from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, transmitting, in compliance with section 494 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, the report of the Commissioner of Patents for the year ended De- 


cember 31, 1882; which was referred to the Committee on Patents, and 
ordered to be printed. 

He also presented a communication from the Secretary of War, trans- 
mitting a petition of Brevet Major-General George W. Getty, colonel 
of the Fourth Artillery, praying for the passage of an act authorizing 
his retirement October 2, 1883, with the rank, pay, and emoluments 
of a general officer of the Army; which was referred to the Committee 
on Military irs, and ordered to be printed. 

He also laid before the Senatea letter from the Secretary of War, trans- 
mitting, in compliance with section 232 of the Revised Statutes, an ab- 
stract of the militia force of the United States, organized and unorgan- 
ized; which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and 
ordered to be printed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. ROLLINS presented resolutions of the Portsmouth (New Hamp- 
shire) Board of Trade, against the passage ofa bill to transfer the admin- 
istration of the revenue-cutter service to the Navy Department, and 
against the passage of a bill to establish a bureau of mercantile marine 
in the Navy Department; which were referred to the Committee on 

mmerce. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida, presented a petition of underwriters, mer- 
= = apasa la vessels e in the coasting trade of the 

for the establishment of a light-ship station on 
tbe . 88 Shoals; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on eee 


Mr. SAWYER presented a petition of Eugene Smith and 105 other 
employés of the National Furnace Company, at Depere, Wisconsin, 
praying that no lower duties may be levied on iron and steel products 
than are recommended by the Tariff Commission; which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I desire to present the memorial and resolutions 
of the Clayton Grange, 2068, of the county of Vernon, Missouri, ear- 
nestly urging the Senate of the United States to take up, consider, and 
enact into law the House bill passed at the last session of Congress to 
create the office of secretary of agriculture, to be filled by an experi- 
enced and practical farmer. That bill is before the Senate, and I move 
that the resolutions lie on the table. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I present several similar resolutions and memo- 
rials from Washington Grange, 1010, of Howard County, Missouri, a 
similar memorial and resolutions from Apple Creek Valley Grange, 983, 
of Cape Girardeau County, Missouri, and a similar memorial and reso- 
lutions from Shaddy Grange, 1882, of Wright County, Missouri. Imove 
that they lie on the table. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. BLAIR. I present two memorials of David Morrison, of New- 
port, Sullivan County, New Hampshire, and addressed to the Senate 
and House of Representatives. He was a soldier in the Army and prays 
that Congress will pass a bill that an increase of pension may be granted 
to Union soldiers who were shot or wounded in rebel prisons, and that 
soldiers who were confined in rebel prisons can have their pension in- 
creased without any examination by doctors. I move their reference 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. VANCE. I have received a petition from certain citizens of 
Western North Carolina, representatives and senators in the Legislature 
of that a ane for a protective tariff upon tale used as lava-tips, 
an extensive of which is found in that section of the country. It 
is my duty to present it, and I ask its reference to the Committee on 
Finance. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Has not the Committee on Finance 
2 


reported 
Mr. VANCE. It is not covered by the pending bill. 
The petition was referred to the Committee on Finance. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. McDILL, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 1899) to amend sections 534, 536, 537, 
541, and 542 of the Revised Statutes of the United States relating to 
the District of Columbia, reported adversely thereon; and the bill was 
postponed indefinitely. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill 
(H. R. 6236) to amend certain sections of the Revised Statutes relating 
to the District of Columbia, reported it with amendments, and submit- 
ted a report thereon, which was ordered to be printed. 

He also, from the Committee on Public PERTE to whom was referred 
the bill (I. R. 832) for the relief of Marzel Altmann, reported it with- 
out amendment. 

Mr. LOGAN. I am instructed by the Committee on Appropriations, 
to whom was referred the bill (H. k. 7193) appropriations for 
the payment of invalid and other pensions of the United States for the 

fecal peer ending June 30, 1884, and for other p to report it 
with an amendment. I wish to say, so that the Senate may have no- 
tice, that when the bill comes before the Senate I have an important 
amendment that I desire to offer, with reference to furnishing persons 
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with certificates. 
may look into it. 

Mr. CAMDEN, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was re- 
committed the bill (H. R. 1341) ames, os pension to James B. White, 
reported it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon, which 
was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ALLISON, from the Committee on Appropriations, towhom was 
referred the joint resolution (H. Res. 324) to provide for deficiencies in 
the appropriations for salaries of officers, cl m and others 
in the service of the House of Representatives for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1883, reported it with amendments. 

BILL INTRODUCED. i 

Mr. DAWES asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to 
introduce a bill (S. 2450) to amend section 2148 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, in relation to trespassers on Indian lands; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 


I give notice of it to the Senate now, so that they 


AMENDMENTS TO BILLS. 


Mr. ROLLINS. I desire to offer an amendment to the naval appro- 
priation bill which is in the direction of general legislation. There 
is some general legislation now upon the bill, and therefore I feel jus- 
tified in offering this amendment. It is in the direction of reform. 
I should like to have the amendment read, printed, and referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator asks for the reading of 
the amendment. If there be no objection it will be read. 

Mr. KELLOGG, Will not printing of it in the RECORD do as well? 

Mr. ROLLINS. That will answer my purpose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be printed in the RECORD 
and referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

The amendment is as follows: 

Sec. 4. That the President shall appoint a board of three rear-admirals on the 
active or retired list, and one officer of each of the Engineer, Medical, and Pay 
corps of high rank on the active or retired list, who shall, before the Ist pos dred 
October, 1883, thoroughly scrutinize the active list of the Navy and shall select 
therefrom six rear. ten commodores, forty ca eighty command- 
ers, seventy licutenant-commanders, two hundred ahd forty lieutenants, seventy 
masters, and seventy ensigns, ten medical directors, ten medical inspectors, forty- 
five surgeons, eighty-five assistant and passed assistant surgeons, eight pay 
directors, eight pay Inspectors, thirty-five paymasters, fifteen assistant 
paymasters, five chief engineers, with the relative rank of captain; ten chief 
engineers, with the relative rank of commander; forty chief engineers, with the 
relative rank of lieutenant-commander or lieutenant; fifty-five passed assistant 
engineers, and thirty-five assistant engineers, with the relative rank for eachas 
now fixed by law, to be retained on the active-list of the Navy to discharge the 
current duties of the service under the law and regulations governing it; and 
all others now on said list shall be considered supernumerary, and be placed 
on a separate list not entitled to promotion, and with leave-of-absence pay, but 
subject to be ordered to service with the proper pay of their grado only in time of 
war, And they shall retire on reaching the retiring age of their grade, or at any 
time before reaching thatage on their own application. And the officers so re- 
tained as above provided shall be entitled to their promotion after proper service 
and examination as vacancies may occur without regard to the o rs remain- 
ing on the supernumerary list. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President, I ask leave at this time to offer an 
amendment to the pending tax and tariff bill which I wish referred to 
the Committee on Finance or lie on the table, whichever the chairman 
thinks best. Itis short, and there is some anxiety about it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator wish it read? 

Mr. BECK. Yes, sir. 

The Acting Secretary read the proposed amendment, as follows: 

All imported goods, wares, and merchandise which may be onshipboard and 
in the public stores or bonded warehouses on the date when this act shall take 
effect be subjected to no other duty upon the entry thereof for consump- 
tion than if the same were imported respectively after that date; and all ` 
wares, and merchandise remaining in bonded warehouses on the day when this 
act shall take effect and upon which the duties shall haye been paid shall be en- 
titled to a refund of the difference between the amount of duties paid and the 
amount of duties said goods, wares, and merchandise would be su to it the 
same were imported respectively after that day. 


Mr. MORRILL. I think the Senator had better have that referred 
to the Committee on Finance. There is no sort of objection to the first 
part of the proposition. 

Mr. BECK. I would rather have it referred to the committee for 
examination. There being no provision in the bill in regard to this 
subject, there is some apprehension expressed in various communica- 
Sao to me and a general feeling that something of this sort ought to 

pro 

Mr. MORRILL. There is no doubt about the first part of it. 
other part there is a difference about. 

Mr. BECK. I understand this was prepared by the naval officer at 
the port of New York, a very careful man, with whom I have corre- 
sponded on the subject. I would rather have it referred to the com- 
mittee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator want it printed ? 

Mr. BECK. Yes, sir. 

The amendment was referred to the Committee on Finance, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. DAWES submitted an amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to the sun civil appropriation bill; which was referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. SAWYER submitted an amendment intended to be proposed by 


The 


him to the naval appropriation bill; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. ° 

Mr. LOGAN submitted an amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to the sundry civil appropriation bill: which was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. : 

Mr. KELLOGG. I wish to ask the Senate to go into executive ses- 
sion. There is a good deal of business, I understand, on the table that 
ought to be referred to committees. I submit the motion. 

Mr. MORRILL. I think the Senator from Louisiana is mistaken. 
I hope we shall not go into executive session. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Louisiana moves 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. INGALLS. Let me ask asa matter of fact whether there are 
executive communications lying on the table that ought to be referred ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There are some. 

Mr. MORRILL. Not many. 

Mr. INGALLS. Then it is obvious, inasmuch as we sit until 10 or 
11 o’clock every night, that other business should be considered, espe- 
cially consisting of executive communications from the President. I 
think the Senator from Louisiana is plainly right. We might have an 
executive session for a few minutes and then resume the tariff bill. 

Mr. MORRILL. Very well. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I understand the Senator from Vermont will not 
object. 

Mr. MORRILL. If there are such communications I do not object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion to 
proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the consid- 
eration of executive business. After 13 minutes spent in executive ses- 
sion the doors were reopened. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. K. ME- 
HAFFEY, one of its clerks, announced that the House had the 
bill (S. 2412) to encourage the holding of a world’s industrial and cot- 
ton centennial exposition in the year 1884. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House had signed 
the enrolled joint resolution (S. R. 132) authorizing the Public Printer 
to remove certain material from the Government Printing Office; and 
it was thereupon signed by the President pro tempore. 


INTERNAL REVENUE AND TARIFF DUTIES. 


Mr. MORRILL. I move to postpone the Calendar. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. MORRILL. I move to take up the revenue bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 5538) to reduce in- 
ternal-revenue taxation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS], which will be read. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out, after the word 
“form,” in line 1124, all down to and including line 1138, in the fol- 
lowing words : 

Valued at not exceeding B cents aoe posna 10 cents per pound; valued at 
over 25 cents per pound and not ex ing 40 cents per pound, 16 cents per 
und; valued atover 50 cents per pound and not exceeding 50 cents per poun: 
cents per pound; valued at over 50 cents per pound and not ex: g 
cents per pound, 27 cents per pound ; valued at over 60 cents per pound and not 
e — 70 cents per pound, 35 cents per pound; valued at 9 
pound and not exceeding 80 cents per pound, 40 cents per pound; valued at 
over 80 cents per pound and not exceeding $1 per pound, 50 cents per pound; 

valued at over $1 per pound, 50 per cent. ad valorem. 

And to insert in lieu thereof 30 percent. ad valorem;“ so as to read: 


Cotton thread, yarn, warps, or warp-yarn, whether single or advanced beyond 
the condition of single by twisting two or more single yarns together, whether 
5 or in bundles, skeins or cops, or in any other form, 30 per cent. ad 

Mr. MORRILL. After to-day there will be but twenty-four working 
days left of the present Congress. I therefore urge that we may pro- 
ceed to the consideration of this bill with adetermination to accomplish 
something if it is the purpose of the Senate to have this bill receive any 
final action at the present session; and I trust that after the facts have 
been fully stated on such question there will be no objection to taking 
a vote. I ask unanimous consent that the five-minute rule may be ap- 
plied to the consideration of the present schedule. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. What is the proposition ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The proposition is that the rule of 
five minutes’ debate A applied to all amendments. 

Mr. MORRILL. To the present schedule only? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. To the present schedule. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. This is a matter of too much importance to 
apply a rule of that kind to. 

Mr. MORRILL. I think it has been discussed to the satisfaction of 
all sides of the Senate, and I trust there will be no objection to apply- 
ing the five-minute rule. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Delaware objects. 

Mr. MORRILL. I understood him to withdraw the objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator, from Delaware 
withdraw his objection ? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I do not. I do not wish to discuss the ques- 
tion myself, but there are gentlemen here who are informed upon these 

subjects and the expression of whose views will be of advantage to the 
Senate. 

Mr. MORRILL. I only ask to have the limited rule of debate ap- 
plied to this schedule, which I thought all would concede had been 
sufficiently discussed. 

Mr. BAYARD. I need only remind my friend from Vermont of the 
fact that if he does succeed in applying the five-minute rule on all 
these different items and amendments it can be avoided in a moment 
by a motion to indefinitely postpone. Any one who desires to merely 
occupy time has it within his power to do that. 

Mr. HALE. Still does not the Senator from Delaware believe that if 
we all consent to the application of the five-minute rule its effect would 
be materially to limit debate; that very few Senators would resort to 
the motion he has just referred to? The Senator’s orage says this 
is a very important schedule, and that is the reason why he objects to 
the five-minute rule. I ask him whether thatis not the best of reasons 
why the five-minute rule should be applied, because if it is important, 
it is important that we should complete it and do something about it 
and revise the tariff. It is very evident that with this long-continued, 

rotracted general debate it may be impossible to get anything through. 
tt is because of its importance that this rule is invoked. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I say to the Senator that I am as anxious as he 
can be that the tariff question shall be disposed of at the present session 
of Congress. Personally, I am willing to accept a bill which does not 
commend itself to me in all its features, provided we can get such a 
general reduction of the taxation of the people as will meet the public 
expectation. But the Senator knows that outside of the Finance Com- 
mittee the larger number of Senators, perhaps all of us, have not had 
the opportunity to inform ourselves intelligently upon the various ques- 
tions on which we are called upon to vote. It is therefore necessary 
that we should be enlightened by members of the Finance Committee 
and others who have looked into the various questions before we can 
give intelligent votes such as we ought to give. 

Mr. HALE. Let me ask the Senator one question. Does he not be- 
lieve that on this cotton schedule, when it is fully debated under the 
five-minute rule, a debate participated in by many Senators giving the 
result of their studies in short, brief speeches, much more illumination 
would be thrown upon the subject in reference to voting upon it than 
by two or three long speeches? 

Mr. MORRILL. I ask my friend from Delaware if he will not con- 
sent to a limitation of debate to ten minutes upon this schedule only? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Others on this side of the Chamber do not wish 
to be restricted on this question. 

Mr. MORRILL. I then withdraw the request. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The request is withdrawn. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered on the present amendment. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BUTLER (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON]. 

Mr. HILL (when his name was called). Lam paired with the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. WALKER], who is detained by sickness. 

Mr. JONAS (when his name was called). I am paired with the Sen- 
-ator from New Jersey [Mr. SEWELL]. 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Ferry]. If he were present, I should 

vote *‘ yea.” 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. PLUMB (after having voted in the negative). Iam paired with 
-the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vest]. He is not here, and I withdraw 


ımy vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 23, nays 29; as follows: 
YEAS—2%. 

“Barrow, George, Johnston, Pugh, 
Bayard, Grover, Jones of Florida, Ransom, 
Beck, Hampton Lamar, Slater, 

* Cockrell, Harris, Maxey, Vance, 

+ Coke, Ingalls, Morga, Van Wyck 

Garland, Jackson, Pendleton, 

NAYS—2. 

‘Aldrich, Dawes, Logan, 
Allison, Edmunds. McDill, Rollins, 
Anthony, Frye, McMillan, Sawyer, 
Blair, Hale, McPherson, Sherman, 
Camden, Harrison, Miller of Cal., Tabor. 
Cameron of Wis., Hawley, Miller of N. Y., 
Conger, Ioar, Mitchell, 
Davis of III., Kellogg, Morrill, 

ABSENT—2, 
Brown, Farley, Jones of Nevada, Sewell, 
‘Butler, Ferry, 505 +S est. 
Call, Gorman, Mahone, Voorhees, 

‘Cameron of Pa., Groome lumb, Walker, 
Davis of W. Va., Hill. Saulsbury Williams, 
Fair, Jonas, Saunders, Windom 


So the amendment was rejected. 


Mr. HALE. I offer the following resolution: 


Resolved, That upon each amendment hereafter offered to the bill entitled “An 
act to reduce internal-revenue taxation! each Senator may speak once for five 
minutes and no more. ‘ ` 

I ask that that lie over, and I will try to call it up on Monday. Let 
it be printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
printed. 

Mr. HARRIS. I move to strike out the same lines that were included 
in the former amendment just disposed of and insert “35 per cent. ad 
valorem,” and for exactly the same reasons which induced me to offer 
the former amendment, which has just been voted down. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The only difference, then, is 35 in- 
stead of 30 per cent. 

Mr. HARRIS. That is it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have just received the following dispatch from a 
gentleman whose character and knowledge entitle his opinions to the 
highest consideration: 


The resolution will lie over and be 


s Bosrox, February 3. 
Hon. NELSON W. ALDRICH, Washington, D. C.: 


Any less rates on fine yarns than reported in Senate bill would surrender our 
market to England, who is competing with us successfully under existing rates. 


; WM. WHITMAN. 

Mr. HARRIS. Is he a manufacturer? 

Mr. ALDRICH. He is a manufacturer, and a very intelligent man. 
The existing rates are about 54 per cent. on the average, I think, on 
fine yarns. 

Mr. SLATER. I should like to ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I want to get through with my statement and then 
I will yield to as many Senators as desire to ask me questions. 

The bill now before the Senate proposes to reduce the rates on all 

grades. These fine yarns are made abroad largely trom Egyptian, Ta- 
hiti, Fiji, and Peruvian cottons, with some American cottons of course. 
In the manufacture of the finer numbers, combing machinery, which 
is very expensive, must be used. 
In this country these fine yarns are made almost entirely from sea- 
island or other American long staple cottons, and I desire to call the 
attention of the Senators from Georgia and South Carolina to the effect 
which the increased manufacture of tine threads and yarns has had upon 
the price and use of sea-island cotton. The result of the development 
of this industry in this country has been to largely increase the use of 
sea-island cotton and enhance its price. I desire to read from the cot- 
ton circular of W. W. Gordon & Co., of Savannah, Georgia, gentlemen, 
I presume, known to the Senators from that State: 

In former years spool thread was made from Texan or Bender or Peeler or 
Moina or some other of the numerous varieties of the extra staple green-seed 
cotton. The enormous increase in the use of sewing-machines called for a cor- 
responding increase in the production of very strong spool thread; for machine- 
sewing requires much stronger thread than hand-sewing. This requirement in- 
duced thread mills to use 8 cotton and afterward the sea- island and 
Florida cotton, The black-seed cotton raised in Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, 
proved to be exactly what they needed; and it is now computed that of the last 
crop (1879-80) of 27,000 bags about 16,000 bags were spun into spool t . Thus 
a new and most important use has been found for black-seed cotton. 


The adoption of this amendment would not only be a blow to the 
manufacturers of fine yarns, but would prove prejudicial to the plant- 
ers engaged in producing sea-island cotton. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President, we are advised by the Bureau of Statis- 
tics that the average ad valorem rate on these cotton goods valued at 
not exceeding 40 cents a pound is 47.80 per cent., and the others run 
up to 59, 61, and 65 per cent. The Tariff Commission reported them 
in two classifications, not exceeding 25 cents a pound at the rate of 7} 
cents a pound and not exceeding 40 cents a pound at 15 cents a pound. 
The bill as originally considered and passed upon by the Committee on 
Finance, which I hold in my hand, introduced by the Senator from Ohio, 
retained those rates as being high enough for all purposes on that whole 
schedule; but at the close, and just before the bill was reported, the cot- 
ton manufacturers, who had been content, so faras anybody knew, with 
the report of the Tariff Commission, who did not appear betore them and 
make any complaint or express any desire for a change above what they 
had done, and who did not appear before us until a day or two before this 
bill was reported tothe Senate, framed a schedule tor themselves, and 
without bringing a witness that I know of before the committee or any- 
where else, except upon their assertion that they thought this would 
be a better classification for them, they had it substituted for the orig- 
inal bill which had been considered by the committee, which had been 
reported by the Tariff Commission, and increased the rates in the man- 
ner that the bill shows, from 74 to 10 cents, from 15 to 16 cents, from 
20 to 22 cents, from 20 to 25 cents, and on goods valued at over 60 cents 
a pound and net exceeding 70 cents, 35 cents instead of 30; on goods 
valued at over 70 cents a pound and not exceeding S0 cents, 36 cents 
a pound was fixed by the Tariff Commission and the original bill, and 
that is here made 40 cents. 

Here is an item to which I desire to call special attention in the bill 
of the Tariff Commission and the bill presented by the Senator from 
Ohio: 


Valued at over 80 cents per pound, 50 per cent. ad valorem. 
That was the proposition, and when they came to amend their own 
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bill and prepare another one that suited them better they inserted a 
new clause: 

Valued at over 80 cents per pound and not exceeding $1 per pound, 50 cents 
per pound— 

Instead of 50 per cent. ad valorem; and— 
valued at over $1 per pound, 50 per cent, ad valorem. 


The highest schedule added by these manufacturers themselves; and I 
assert here that nobody but the manufacturers, nobody but interested 
men, no consumer, no manufacturers of goods made from this thread 
have ever come before us anywhere and demanded this increase. The 
manufacturers had learned that at the other end of the Capitol this 
would be a high protective tariff, and that they were to have anything 
they wanted. It was in the air everywhere; and feeling that protec- 
tion had been given to other classes, although they were content with 
the action of the Tariff Commission, they thought they might as well 
have more protection and larger subsidies than they were content to 
take unless the others were to have it, and they came here and obtained 
it. The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH], the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. MePHEnsOoN ], and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLI- 
son], I believe, were the sub-committee who heard them, and I think 
the Senator from New Jersey and the Senator from Rhode Island over- 
ruled the Senator from Iowa, and put up this schedule without any con- 
sideration by the committee. It is simply giving to these men—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. I must call the Senator to order. I do not think 
a statement ought to be made here of what was done in the committee. 
Of course any statement made by the Senator from Kentucky would 
only call out a counter-statement from me. 

Mr. BECK. Very well. 

Mr. INGALLS. It is very interesting. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Because I shall deny in toto the statement made by 
the Senator from Kentucky. It could only result in a denial of the 
statements, and crimination and recrimination, and I submit that it is 
Savi A out of order to state what was done in committee. 

Mr. BECK. There has been much said about what was done by the 
Finance Committee and by the Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House, and what has been done by the other House, all out of order. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think the Senate will bear me out in the state- 
ment that I have done ne such thing. 

Mr. BECK. I have had to call the distinguished chairman of the 
committee to order, the Senator from Ohio, and others, on that account, 
while I may be fou of it myself. 

But leaving all that out, I assert that nobody is demanding this in- 
crease but interested men, the men into whose pockets the money will 
go. This new classification above the value of 80 cents per pound, this 
increase of duty upon every grade above what the Tariff Commission 
has given, is simply a demand made by these people who were entirely 
content with the tax imposed by the Tariff Commission and by the bill 
as first reported here, until they became satisfied that every other in- 
terest was demanding more subsidy and more money, and then they 
came and obtained it for themselves. 

I deny that interested men have any right to appear before commit- 
tees and dictate what those committees shall do, especially when it 
puts money into their own pockets, and particularly after those men had 
gone before the Committee on Ways and Means as I have read twice, 
and upon this very class of goods in the schedule laid before that com- 
mittee by General Banks—I was about to say their mouth-piece or their 
ae for he declared that it was done with their consent—in the sched- 

ethat they made on cotton threads, yarns, warps, &c., agreed to havea 
reduction ot 20percent. ad valorem, The present rate is over 47 per cent. 

The Senator from Tennessee moves to make it 35. When they did 
that five years ago and were content with it, and have better machinery 
now and better organized labor than they had then, it must be apparent 
to every man who looks at it that the present demand for an increase 
over what the Tariff Commission reported and over what was ever 
thought of until a few days before the time this bill came into the Sen- 
ate ought not to be given to them. Thirty-five per cent. is ample for 
every purpose, and it gets clear of all these classifications which have 
been inserted and of the frauds that may be perpetrated under them, 
and it simplifies—simplification is one of the things greatly desired— 
the process of collection. It can not be charged that a single ad valorem 
duty is half as liable to fraud as a specific based upon an ad valorem, 
and, as I said yesterday, jumping from one rate to another. 

Having admitted that they could submit to 20 per cent. reduction 
five years ago, when they could less afford to do it than they can now, 
at a time when everything was down and depressed, now when we 
only seek to reduce from 47 to 35 per cent on the class of goods under 
45 cents per pound in value, I say that it is a liberal and fair proposi- 
tion; and anything that we give them beyond that is to the detriment 
of all the interests of this country who use this thread and make a 
more perfect material out of it, and it is merely for the purpose of 
enriching a few men who have come around these committees and 
clamored for more than they themselves believed they were entitled 
to; but if they can get it it is a part of a system whereby everybody is 

to get all that he asks for, and it is all done under the false 
pretense of protecting the American laborer. 


Mr. MORRILL. 


A single word. On all of these threads except 
these that are of very high cost, using sea-island cotton to make them, 


the rates pro are a great deal lower than in the existing tariff. I 
do not think it necessary to make any reply to the diatribes that are 
thrust in here at every moment upon this bill. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, I wish to make one comment upon 
this schedule. It will be observed that as to the lower class of goods, 
by which I mean the cheaper class of goods, those that constitute the 
great bulk of the demand in this country, a specific duty is attached 
and also an ad valorem, while upon the higher grades it will be noticed 
there is no specific duty, but an ad valorem solely. 

I wish I could make the Senate understand the great injustice and 
danger that lies in specific duties applied to low-grade merchandise, and 
they would see how oftentimes a very few cents, or even a single cent, 
may amount to an enormous ad valorem duty, whereas when you come to 
the higher and more finished articles of luxury and the more costly pro- 
ductions the ad valorem is a high rate and the specific becomes a mere 
bagatelle. There are several departments of this schedule in which the 
specific duty applied to other schedules would be scarcely as dust in 
the balance, but the specific duty upon the low grade of articles amounts 
to an enormous proportionate duty; and that is one of the shrewd de- 
vices with which the proposition of the Tariff Commission and the bill 
presented by the Senate Committee on Finance abound. 

I donot say at this time that this discussion, especially from this side 
of the Chamber, is to have much influence; but I feel that this is noth- 
ing but askirmishing line for a contest to come hereafter, for this ques- 
tion of taxation is bound to be settled upon some basis, as I hope and 
believe, in accordance with the intelligent and enlightened judgment of 
the entire American le. 

The first thing for a law of any kind, whether a tax law, a penal law, 
a law of descent and inheritance, is that it shall be plain and clear, that 
he who runs may read it, and in this country we do not propose to be 
governed by obscurities and technicalities. If our Government has a 
strength it is in the confidence of the people in the laws that govern 
them and their respect for those laws. Holding that ignorance of the 
law excuses no man, I think I should so word it that the simplest and 
youngest may understand the law if he brings a simple, honest intent 
to comprehend it. 

Now, then, I wish the Senate, or those who in any degree sympathize 
with the object I have in view—a simplification of this tariff system as 
well as a general reduction of the scale and the weeding out of those 
unnecessary and obstructive taxes which not only bring no revenue but 
impede the great lines of manufactures in this country and prevent them 
from competing elsewhere with their competitors abroad—could be made 
to comprehend that that feature runs throughout this bill—Ido not 
speak of it with personal di of its framers when I say—that cun- 
ning feature that runs throughout this bill which by imposing a specific 
duty upon articles of low cost really makes a grievous taxation, much 
more than an apparently high ad valorem would establish. 

Now, look through this bill. Let Senators look at line 1121, and 
the duties established there, and in lines 1124 and 1125; these articles, 
when valued at not exceeding 25 cents per pound, pay 10 cents per 
pound, and when valued at over 25 cents per pound and not exceeding 
40 cents per pound, 16 cents per pound, and valued at over 40 cents 
per pound and not exceeding 50 cents per pound, 22 cents per pound; 
at over 50 and not exceeding 60 cents per pound, 27 cents; at over 60 
and not exceeding 70 cents, 35 cents per pound, and so on down to line 
1138. 

Now, to what do these specific duties estimated per pound apply? 
They apply to the greater body of the cheaper commodity, Why? Be- 
cause the tax ofso many cents upon these forms is equal to a higher rate 
than 35 percent. ad valorem. That is why the Senate voted down the 
proposition of the Senator from Tennessee to put those goods at 30 per 
cent. It is because the specific duty here stated is infinitely beyond the 
30 per cent., and it is a disguise of the fuct that is a high ad valorem 
duty under the pretense of a low specific duty. 

Passing beyond that, you come to the article of luxury; you come to 
the more expensive article. Is it charged any more per pound in specific 
duty? Not a bit of it. When you have reached the expensive article 
then the ad valorem comes in. An ad valorem of 50 per cent. upon a 
low grade of goods would not amount to 5 cents a yard; on other grades 
in this schedule the ad valorem of 50 per cent. would amount to $5 per 
pound. There is where the whole plan is made. It is not a gennine 
ad valorem according to valuation. It is to disguise the fact of the 
amount of the tax, and to that I draw the attention of the Senate. 

Having said that much I propose to follow up my vote, successful or 
not, though generally I have been unsuccessful up to this time in this 
Chamber, I propose to follow in the line that shall disclose the tax to 
the American people in its truth, so that they can understand it, and if 
they import an article worth 25 cents per yard they will know that they 
are paying upon it the 10 cents or the 8 cents, whatever may be the 
real ad valorem duty, and not be misled about it. 

But, Mr. President, it was said yesterday that there was no increase 
in this bill, and the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH], whe 
has been referred to constantly as the representative of a community of 
very extensive and successful manufacturers, and whose intelligence 
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has been disclosed constantly in the course of this debate, presented to 
the Senate communications upon the cotton and cotton goods and ho- 
siery clauses from some, I believe, of the very firms interested, the most 
eminent of the manufacturers of Massachusetts, on this subject. He 
read a statement from the Ipswich Mills, Lawrence Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Gilmanton Mills, and the Boston Manufacturing Company, than 
whom, I believe, no more eminent manufacturers of this class of 

are to be found in the country. Now, see what they say. I read from 
page 49 of to-day’s RECORD: 

7 b „ d dra and all made 
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wise provided for, 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

II. On stockings, hose, half. shirts, and drawers, fashioned, narrowed, or 
shaped, wholly or in part, by knitting machines or frames or knit by hand, and 
composed wholly of cotton, 45 per cent. ad valorem. 

The Tariff Commission in its bill proposed 40 cent, ad valorem on all cot- 
ton knit The additional 5 per cent. on the classes of enumerated 
in clause I is unnecessary, as the present rate of 35 cent. gives all the protec- 
tion needed. We desire the additional rate on the of goods mentioned in 
clause II, for the following reasons— 

I commend this to the attention of my friends— 


First. Because up to the present time all the mills in the country making cot- 
ton knit goods have been compelled to confine themselves to the manufacture 


of the common peos known as cut goods (made up wholly on se’ machines) 
on account of the great difference between the cost of labor here and in Germany 


France; 
Second. We believe the slight increase asked for on the classes of goods speci- 
fied in clause II will enable us 


I would here ask the Senate to note this fact— 


to make a Lon Seem! in this branch of the knitting goods ind ; and 

Third. That a beginning once made our skilled mechanics will be encouraged 
to invent machinery adapted to the manufacture of the better kinds of cotton 
= g * 5 * > e . é 


+ 

With the slight assistance asked for we are confident that we can make a be- 
ginning now, and in time command the trade of the country. 

And that is signed: 

AMOS A. LAWRENCE, 
Ipswich Mills, Gilmanton Mills. 
T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE, 
Lawrence Man 88 Company. 
EDMUND DWIGHT, 
Treasurer Boston Manufacturing Company. 

A beginning! Now at the end of a century of cotton manufacture, 
at the end of fifty years of cotton-knitting manufacture, we are told 
that if an additional duty be imposed a beginning can be made which, 
in the year of grace I know not what, may culminate into a command 
of the trade of this country. A beginning is to be made now in the 
cotton manufactures in the United States! And that by a tax pro- 
tective, pure and simple, not needed forrevenue, destructive of revenue, 
for the purpose of educating these skilled and able men further in the 
branch of industry which is theirs by the inheritance of generations! 
No wonder they stayed away from the Tariff Commission. The com- 
mission say: 

Few industries have enjoyed such a steady and healthy growth in this country 
as that of cotton manufacture. 

And then they proceed to figures. In 1850 the products of cotton 
manufactured in this country were $65,501,687; thirty years afterward, 
in 1880, $210,950,383. If that is not encouraging progress, if that is 
not substantial value, tell me how figures shall express it. Yet on an 
industry like this we are now told that a new tax must be laid for the 
purpose of letting them begin. In God’s name, when and where will 
they end? I have been led to say this, much more than I intended to 
say on the subject of this cotton schedule. I was told by the Senator 
from Vermont that this schedule was as plain as a pike-staff. It may 
be as plain as a pike-staff to an expert, or to those experts in cotton 
manuſacture who framed this bill by the light of their individual in- 
terests, but if I am blind or dull and stupid on this subject I am so in 
very excellent company. The honorable Senator from Ohio [ Mr. SHER- 
MAN], who has filled the post of Secretary of the Treasury, one of the 
most experienced men in public life in this country on this subject, 
was obliged to admit yesterday in the following words his inability to 
comprehend the schedule: 

Mr, President— 
Said Senator Sherman— 
I have examined this cotton schedule with all the industry possible, but with- 
out much intelligence in connection with it. 

Now, I beg leave respectfully to correct that Senator's statement. 
He did examine it with intelligence, for that he could not divorce from 
the operation of his mind; but it was impossible for a man even of his 
intelligence to comprehend a schedule that was not intended to be com- 
prehended except by those whose interests were peculiarly wrapped up 
in it, and for whose specific benefit it was made. There isthe history of 
tariff legislation on this schedule. The Senator from Rhode Island 
himsel! at a previous portion of the debate, forgetting perhaps the per- 
fect simplicity which he said attended this schedule, although fora 
simple thing it took him longer to attempt to explain it than any other 
simple matter of which I have any knowledge, said it was a subject of 
great difficulty. 

I will not detain the Senate to find his exact words, but I can find them 
presently. I was struck with the fact that when he arose to explain 


the schedule he found his difficulty in trying to explain the meaning of 
the schedule to those who are not experts in cotton manufacture but 
who have a fair modicum of intelligence that can be applied to the com- 
prehension of a public statute. I say a public statute ought not to be 
a mystery to the people whom it is to control. The laws of Draco were 
said to be written in blood, because they were posted so high that the 
people could not read them. What is the difference between a law that 
is posted out of a man’s sight and a law couched in such mysterious and 
difficult words that an ordinary mind can not understand it? 

Tu Si papers $day it is stated that some man hands hack a small 
amount of conscience money to the Treasury and gives as the reason 
that he tried to understand the tariff and could not; that he thought 
it cheaper to fee the officer than to attempt to understand the law; and 
arver ho possed hia through he hands back what he supposes to be 
a kind of equivalent for what the law was intended to exact from him. 
That is all he could do. 

I will makea further and general remark in closing, which was made 
months ago, as tothis excessive grade of taxation and the tax with which 
these distinguished manufacturers profess themselves entirely satisfied; 
for, to use the phrase of the men, they say that ‘‘any addition is unnec- 
essary, as the present rate of 35 per cent. gives all the protection needed.“ 
I have no doubt about that. But how did it come to be so high? 
What was the pretextfor it? It was the imposition of internal- revenue 
taxes. It was because an income tax was imposed and a tax on coal 
was im and a tax on manufactures was imposed, all of which 
were taken off in 1867; and the history of the legislation is that as fast 
as you imposed during the war an internal-revenue tax the exterior or 
tariff tax was raised to correspond with it. 

In 1867 you repealed all the revenue laws that imposed a tax upon 
incomes, the tax upon coal, the tax upon manufacturing industries. 
They were allrepealed; but the external-revenue tax stood where it had 
stood before. The whole system has been disingenuous; it has been 
unjust. 

There stand the historical facts, and no man will rise in this Chamber 
or anywhere else to deny them. They can not be denied; they stand 
before the American people. They are monumental facts of class and 
favorite legislation. In the tax upon wool and woolens the increase 
in tariff was made expressly upon the ground that the complication of 
the internal revenue made it necessary to do so. The internal-revenue 
tax has been taken off, and yet the tariff tax which accompanied it 
stands still, and there it is to-day. 

Mr. President, I hope—I will not say I hope, for I have very little 
hope about it on this question; but as it is every man’s duty to bear 
his testimony as to what he believes the legislation of this country ought 
to be, Isay that a tariff of 35 per cent. ad valorem in favor of this manu- 
facturing industry at the present time is by intelligent, able, and in- 
fluential manufacturers admitted to be all that is necessary for the pur- 
pose of their business or the purpose of protecting them. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire to ask the Senator a question, simply in refer- 
ence to a statement of his. I understood the honorable Senator from 
Delaware to say that some cotton goods under this proposed schedule 
as urged by the Senator from Rhode Island would pay a duty of $5 per 
yard. That of course would imply a value of $10 a yard at the place 
„ abroad. What kind of cotton goods did the Senator 
refer to 

Mr. BAYARD. I did not say $5 per yard; I said $5 und. That 
is the rate fixed in the bill. pey secs 

Mr. HOAR. I thought the Senator said $5 per yard. What kind of 
cotton goods does he refer to at $5 per pound ? 

Mr. BAYARD. I suppose I could find for the Senator manufactures 
of cotton worth infinitely more than that. 

Mr. HOAR. I supposed the Senator had some particular kind of 
goods in his mind. 

Mr. BAYARD. I have myself seen manufactures of balbriggan ho- 
siery finer than any silk can be and more expensive than silk. The exact 
specific gravity, the weight of those stockings or hose, I can not give; 
but I have seen those stockings, I believe, retail for about $40 or $50 
per dozen, and they were finer thansilk. I do not know whether a dozen 
would weigh a pound or how many it would take. 

Mr. HOAR. I understood the Senator to say $5 per yard, and I think, 
without being conscious of it himself, he used the phrase per yard,” 
but it is more likely my mistake. . 

Mr. BAYARD. If I did say “‘ per yard” my meaning was obvious, 
because I was referring to a schedule that speaks of duties by the pound. 

Mr. MAXEY. Mr. President, the classical allusion made by theSen- 
ator from Delaware I think was as fitly made in respect to this bill as 
I have ever heard a classical allusion made in the Senate. The decrees 
of Draco, the Spartan, written in blood, and of the Roman tyrant, Cal- 
igula, which hung so high that nobody could read them, were no more 
unjust, no more hidden, than a tariff schedule which is so confessedly 
obscure that the ablest and most enlightened expert in this body has 
told the Senate deliberately that he himself was not able to compre- 
hend it. A Senator [Mr. SHERMAN] who has been Secretary of the 

„ Whose experience it would seem would enable him to thor- 
oughly comprehend all this, who has served as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means in the House, and on the Committee on Fi- 
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nance of this body for years, himself admits that to him it is not plain. 
If it be true of so able and soenlightened a man on matters of tariff as 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], how must it be for those of us 
who have never made it a special study? 

This schedule appears to be the work of manufacturers meae 
put in, as we understand it, by them after it was conceded by the Tari 
Commission that 35 per cent. ad valorem was ample on this schedule 
for all p I will say in addition to that that when the men to 
whom the protection, socalled, is to go dictates the tariff the man who has 
the tax to pay has reason for alarm. Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes. 

It is admitted by all that the ad valorem principle is the true and 
correct principle of taxation. The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Ep- 
MUNDS] said yesterday: 

If properly administered, if you could avoid fraud. the ad valorem on a home 
valuation would be the most philosophic of all possible methods of tariff taxa- 
tion; but human experience proved that you can not do it, and you are 
cheated all the time. 

What a fearful comment is that upon the administration of the treas- 
ury system of this country, that although honesty and fair dealing be- 
tween man and man demand the ad valorem system, yet if that honest, 
fair, and philosophical system is adopted we are ‘‘ cheated all the time.“ 
It is the most fearful comment upon the administration of the tariff 
system of this country that I have ever heard yet. For that reason, and 
because of fraud in administration, the proposition for specific duties 
met his approval. But look at this schedule. Can any one say here 
that the ad valorem principle is avoided? You admit that it is not 
avoided. It is there. After every valuation you apply the ad valorem 
principle. The first clause which is proposed to be amended by the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS] is: 


Cotton thread, yarn, warps, or warp-yarn, whethersingle or advanced beyond 
the condition of 9 by twisting two or more single yarns together, whether 


on beams or in bundles, skeins or cops, or in any other form, valued at not ex- 


ceeding 25 cents per pound, 10 cents per pound. 

Who values it? Then you come to a still higher grade: valued at 
over 25 cents per pound and not exceeding 40 cents per pound, 16 cents 
per pound; valued at over 40 cents per pound and not exceeding 50 cents 
per pound, 22 cents per pound; again, valued at over 50 cents per pound 
and not exceeding 60 cents per pound, 27 cents per pound; over 60 and 
not exceeding 70 cents per pound, 35 cents per pound; and again, valued 
at over 70 cents per pound and not exceeding 80 cents per pound, 40 
cents per pound; and again, valued over 80 cents per pound and not ex- 
ceeding 81 per pound, 50 cents per pound; and again, valued at over $1 
per pound, 50 per cent. ad valorem. In every single instance through 
the entire schedule the judgment, the skill, the honesty, and fair deal- 
ing of the Treasury officer is called upon, and he is required to value 
these things; and after you pass goods worth more than $1 per pound 
all pretense at classification is abandoned and 50 per cent. ad valorem 
is the rule of taxation. If he is required to value these things in order 
to arrive at the specific duty im can he not value those things with 
equal justice, equal skill, equal honesty, and equal fair dealing in order 
to put the ad valorem upon it, and can not he collect an ad valorem 
just as well on the goods classified as on those worth more than $1 per 

und? There is something about that which I do not understand. 
‘We are told 35 per cent. ad valorem is ample; that a general ad valorem 
tax of 35 per cent. on cotton goods is sufficient. Then why not adopt 
that in the bill without mystery? Is it to uphold, foster, and encour- 
age an infant industry? It is one of the oldest in this land. Thirty- 
five per cent. issufficient. They say that thespecific is put here to avoid 
fraud, and yet in the very clause in which the ile is put the ad 
valorem is put also, and put to the front in every item from the first all 
the way through to the last. There is no reason in that, und the argu- 
ment in favor of specific duties as ad valorem duties, admitted 
by the able Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS] to be the most 
philosophic of all possible methods of tariff taxation,’’ kills itself. 
Why not, without all this circumlocution, which at last rests on the ad 
valorem method, adopt that method, because it is ‘‘ the most philosophic 
of all possible methods of tariff taxation?’’ It seems to me that to 
do so would be sound, practical common sense. : 

There must be some reason for this vague, this mysterious way of 
legislation. What is it? I can not understand it. During a practice of 
the law since early manhood, my experience is that a law to be under- 
stood by the people should be plainand simple. Such is the character 
of law that a law-giver should give to the people, not a mysterious law, 
not a decree of Caligula, not such a law as the ablest and best expounder 
of the tariff laws in this body says is difficult of comprehension, but a 
law that plain, honest people who have to import goods or buy im- 
ported goods can understand, that the honest upright Treasury official 
who wants to execute the law faithfully can understand, and if heswerves 
from a mithful discharge of his duty, an honest Administration will dis- 
cover it and remove him. 

If you can value the goods so as to determine whether they are worth 
25 cents per pound or 40 cents per pound or 50 cents per pound or 60 
cents per pound or 70 cents per pound—if you can value them with 
sufficient integrity and sufficient intelligence to put the specific duty 
upon them according to that valuation, can you not for the like reason 


have the invoice that comes from the foreign country; you have all the 
machinery that the Treasury ent affords you of determining - 
whether it is a genuine, just, valid invoice, and when you ascer- 
tain what the value of the article is you can easily multiply the in- 
voice at home valuation, if you please, by 35 per cent. and you have 
the tax at once. Then why can you not apply the ad valorem princi- 
ple to it in the tax as well as you can apply your judgment to it in 
ascertaining the valuation? 

Mr. President, I agree with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Ep- 
MUNDs] that if properly administered, if you could avoid fraud, the 
ad valorem on a home valuation would be the most philosophic of all 
possible methods of tariff taxation. Unlike him, I believe fraud can 
be avoided with more certainty by the application of the simple 35 per 
cent. ad valorem to this schedule than by the complicated scheme set 
out in the schedule purporting to be specific, but at last resting upon a 
valuation which would enable the direct application of a simple princi- 
ple rather than the complicated scheme of the schedule. So believing, 
and believing that 35 per cent. ad valorem is high enough, in all con- 
science, I shall support the amendment of the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I see it is not very safe to acknowledge ignorance 
in regard to anything here, because Senators have construed my ac- 
knowledgment of ignorance in regard to cotton fabrics a little more 
broadly than I stated it. I said that I had very industriously applied 
myself to understand this proposed tariff, but without much knowledge- 
of the subject-matter, and I again repeat it. But there are two or three 
things that a plain man can understand without knowing all about 
cotton fabrics. It is perfectly plain that the bill, as it is now proposed 
by the Committee on Finance, is a reduction upon the present rates in 
all classifications except on the last and highest grade. When cotton 
yarn is of value above $1.35 a pound, then there is a slight increase in 
the rate of duty. 

In all the other grades, all the cheaper qualities of cotton yarns, there 
is a reduction of the rate of duty now collected under existing law. 
Senators ought not to disguise that fact. It ought to be promptly ad- 
mitted that the proposed tariffon yarns is a decided reduction on the 
present rates provided by law, excepton a grade rarely brought into this 
country, yarn that costs $1.40 a pound and upward. On that grade 
there is a slight increase. 

Since I spoke yesterday some gentleman from New York—who he is 
I do not know, but he is both an importer and manufacturer—has sent 
me specimens of the different kinds of goods according to their classi- 
fications, and although I do not know anything about this trade, yet 
with these specimens before me I can easily see the nature and char- 
acter of the goods described in the schedule, I think Iwill send these 
specimens over to my friend from Kentucky [Mr. BECK] and let him 
study cotton manufactures a while. Here are ruffles and other articles, 
classified according to the schedule proposed by the bill, giving the 
rate of duty proposed. Exactly the nature and character of the arti- 
cles manufactured can be seen, so that an expert in this business, a 
man in the custom-house who is appointed not because he is a finan- 
cier or because he is a lawyer or for anything of that kind, but be- 
cause he knows about cotton goods, would tell these goods by their 
classification as plainly as we can understand a decision of the Supreme 
Court on a legal question. ; 

If my friend from Delaware and myself were put to work to study 
the value of these different classes of goods, we should havea very hard 
road to travel. If we were set to work to make a speech before a jury 
we should do much better than the skilled inspector who examines and. 
classifies these goods. Here they are [exhibiting], and with these sam- 
ples before me I think I could make a pretty fair inspector of cotton. 
goods after I had studied up the mattera little more than I have done. 

Mr. BAYARD. But the Senator will admit that having the sched- 
ule before him, with no other guide, he would not be able to do it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Isay I should want specimens like these and I 
should want to study up the subject. A great many men can be hired 
for $100 a month in the New York custom-house who are skillful in 
this business and would know at once by the description without diffi- 
culty. . 

There is a difficulty in regard to yarns which I did not know before. 
These yarns range in value from 24 cents a pound to over $2. The bill 
provides for a classification of yarns worth less than 24 cents at.a certain 
rate and then grades the yarns as they advance in value. As a matter 
of course there must be a difference, if you put a specific duty upon the 
yarns, between yarns that are worth only 24 cents a pound, only twice 
the value of the raw cotton in them, and yarns that are worth $2 a pound. 
For instance, here is a yarn [exhibiting] that is finer than hair, beau- 
tiful cambric yarn. I do not know what the value of that is. I believe 
that is not given here. It contains 180 threads to the square inch. 
There are some yarns here that contain over 200 threads to the square 
inch, and the classification is given. You can not puta uniform duty on 
these articles; you must either put an ad valorem duty, as is proposed 
by the Senator from Tennessee, or you must put a scale of specific duties. 
If you should put an ad valorem duty on these yarns it wonld be ex- 
ceedingly difficult for a custom-house officer to tell the gradations of 


make a valuation of the article when it is presented in order that the | value except by the invoices, and we know that the invoices on the 
ad valorem tax of 35 per cent. shall be put upon that article? Yon basis of an ad valorem tariff are often very faulty and very wrong. The 
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object of the tariff laws of this and other countries has been to avoid 
ad valorem duties, because they lead to fraud. 

Mr. MAXEY. Ifthe Senator from Ohio will permit me, I wish to 

a question, for I want information. The schedule fixes on an 
article valued at not exceedin 175 cents a pound a duty of 10 cents a 
pound. The object is said to be to avoid frand. An article comes in 
valued just over 25 cents a pound and that is put at 16 cents per pound. 
How easy would it be where a piece of goods is just on the margin to 
avoid that additional tax of 6 cents a pound by false invoice ora fraud- 
ulent valuation? That runs all the way through the whole thing; the 
1 I have stated applies all the way through. 

Mr. S MAN. In a ladder there is a good deal of difference be- 
tween three feet and four feet. As a matter of course you must havea 
scale. The argument of the Senator would be to make a greater num- 
ber of classifications in order to prevent this inequality. 

Mr. MAXEY. Ifthe Senator will pardon me, my point would be to 
have a general ad valorem and to make no difference whether the value 
be 25 cents or 26 cents and so on up toa dollar a pound, but to keep thead 
valorem tax upon the exact valuation of the article, whatever it might be. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have stated over and over again that an ad valo- 
rem tax is easily avoided. There are fraudulent invoices, and it would 
be absolutely impossible for a custom-house officer to prevent fraud 
without examining the whole of the invoices and all the articles if he 
was an honest man; and if he was a dishonest man how easy it would 
be to defraud the Government by calling a class of goods that were 
worth $1 a pound worth only 50 cents a pound. There is that difficulty 
about it. It is therefore better to have a series of classifications, like 
the rounds in a ladder, separating the different qualities of the goods 
and in that case there is less liability to fraud, because then the duty 
becomes specific. 

It seems to me, therefore, that this proposition which has been as- 
sailed unduly contains a greater number of classifications than any for- 
mer tariff. It follows the classifications named by the Tariff Commis- 
sion, which in the interest of equality, and to avoid the objection made 
by the Senator from Texas [Mr. MAXEY] increased the number of 
classifications of cotton yarn above the present law. Then those en- 

in this business made representations to us, not as witnesses, be- 
cause we refused to hear witnesses. My friend from Kentucky said that 
no witnesses appeared before us. That is very true; but it was because 
we had notimeto hear viene. That conclusion was made public, and 
I can therefore properly speak of it. 

The Committee on ee, necessarily had to refuse to hear wit- 
nesses, but representations by printed papers were laid before us; there 
was also a member of the committee representing a State where many 
of these articles are produced. The statement was made that while 
the classification of the Tariff Commission was right enough, was just 
enough, yet the rates p formed too a reduction, which 
would break down this industry in some of its branches. We listened 
to that appeal, and we increased somewhat the rates proposed by the 
Tariff Commission, but reduced them below the present rates. That 
is all there is about the matter. 

While I do not know anything about the cotton industry and could 
not tell for my life the difference between the value of different classes 
of goods, yet I can see that the bill proposes a substantial reduction of the 
old law. While it does not propose as much of a reduction as the Tariff 
Commission recommended, still it is as much as we thought on the 
whole this particular industry ought now to bear. 

Mr. MAXEY. I will state the point I make. The Senator from 
Ohio thinks that the ad valorem system should not apply because there 
is danger of fraud, and that the danger of fraud is lessened by increas- 
ing the number of classifications from four, as it was under the old law 
and in the Tariff Commission bill, up to seven, as isnow proposed. If 
there is less danger of fraud under seven classifications than there is 
under four, would there not be still less danger of fraud under ten clas- 
sifications than under seven, and less danger of fraud under twenty 
classifications than under ten or under no classification whatever, which 
is exactly the point I make? 

The logical outcome of the argument used by the Senator from Ohio 
is, that if the frauds are decreased as you increase the number of classi- 
fications they wil be so decreased as you increase the number of them 
until they finally vanish and you have one common classification, val- 
uing the articles according to their actual value, and placing an ad va- 
lorem tariff upon the article, whatever its value may be. Take a piece 
of cotton goods worth 25 cents a pound, which costs only 10 cents duty 
to bring it in. If it goes the fraction of a cent over 25 cents a pound 
the duty is 16 cents a pound, and then if it goes from that up to 40 cents 
a pound it comes in at 16 cents. If it goes above 40 and not exceeding 
50 cents it is 22 cents, and from 50 and not exceeding 60, 27 cents; and 
so.on. Wherever you strike in the margin of the proper valuation you 
give room for the largest kind of fraud, and you can not avoid it. 

The argument is unanswerable against classifications as proposed. 
There can be but one true and correct classification, and that is the clas- 
sification of an ad valorem rate. For example: if a man brings a piece 
of goods here worth 25 ¢ents a pound, he gets it in at 10 cents. If he 
brings it in at 26 cents.a pound, he has to pay 16 cents. If he brings 
in a piece of goods worth 40 cents a pound, he getsitat 16. If he brings 


in a piece of goods worth 41 cents a pound, he has to pay 22 cents for 
getting it in, and so it runs all the way through. The only correct way 
of doing is to have one single rate and then value the article. You have 
the means of valuation as much on the ad valorem principle as on the 
speeific principle, by the exact value according to the invoice and other 
appliances in order to arrive at the truth and get the exact valuation; and 
when that valuation is fixed it is an easy matter to multiply it by 35 
and get the correct amount that should go to the Government. That 
is the only correct principle of levying the duty, in my judgment. 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President, the class of fine goods referred to in this 
proposition is made from the sea-island cotton, of which the State of 
Florida is, I believe, the chief producer. This sea-island or long staple 
cotton is more easily grown in that State than in any other. I should 
not feel restrained by any convictions of mine from voting for such a 
distribution of the protection or aid given under this bill to such inter- 
ests as may properly be aided by it, as would afford to this production 
such aid as it might justly require, but I have no evidence and no rea- 
son to believe that a larger amount of protection than 35 per cent. ad 
valorem is required for that purpose, or that it would be consistent with 
the interest of the consumers of the country to pay a larger rate of du 
than that. Were I advised by any information of a definite character 
that a reasonable and just 8 of the protection to be afforded 
by this bill was required for that particular interest, the interest of 
manufacturing this species of fine goods out of that particular kind of 
cotton, I should vote for it, whether it belonged to the State of Florida 
or any other portion of the country; but havingno such evidence, I shall 
vote for the proposition which I understand to be made by the Senator 
from Tennessee, to make the duty 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. President, I have taken the trouble to run 
through so much of this schedule as pertains to cotton thread and yarn 
and warps, or warp-yarns, and I find that it is everywhere absolutely, 
mathematically, indisputably a reduction, until you get up to among 
the very finest yarns and threads, costing, say, $1.35; and at that peint, 
as you go up in price per pound, there is a very slight increase of duty. 
Otherwise I say no man disputes that it is a reduction, and a consider- 
able reduction, as much as the cotton manufacturers ought to be called 
upon to submit to. 

Now, is there not reason why there should be a little increase on the 
$1.35 a pound yarn? There is this reason: that there is a class of cot- 
ton laces and embroideries, &c., that has never been established as a 
manufacture of this country, but that can be established unquestion- 
ably by a slight increase in duty. There is no harm in doing it, be- 
cause there is not a great quantity of goods coming into the country 
above that value anyhow. 

The old duties are analogous to these, and though they are not pre- 
cisely the same they may act as a mode of comparison. Of the goods 
valued below 80 cents a pound the importations were in the fiscal year 
described in these tables $1,074,794; of those valued at 80 cents or over 
a pound the importations amounted to $1,204,052. The importations 
were divided very nearly in the middle, taking 80 cents a pound as the 
valuation. Gentlemen propose here a slap-dash reduction from 50 or 
60 per cent. duty down to 35 percent. duty, without the slightest idea, 
Iam compelled to say after hearing them, of the effect such reductions 
may have. 

A number of years ago, under the stress of excessive expenditure, we 
put the duty upon cotton thread at say 75 cents a pound. The result 
of that has been to bring two of the greatest foreign manufacturers of 
cotton thread to this country and cause them to spend here more than 
$6,000,000 and to build up some magnificent establishments of our own, 
who make the very finest and very best and at very reasonable prices 
meee The prices have been, under tremendous competition, steadily 

Now, to show how carelessly some of these things may be done, the 
Tariff Commission, which has done great service for us and desired to 
do more, made the gross mistake of leaving the duty on cotton yarn 
up at say 50 per cent. and over and putting a duty upon cotton thread 
of 37} per cent., a distinct protection of 124 per cent. to the foreign 
maker. That is the condition in which the Tariff Commission reported 
it. Some alteration was inevitable. 

What are these yarns? They are used for two purposes, making cot- 
ton cloth and putting into the form of sewing-thread. For the latter 

all that is needed to be done is to bleach and spool those in- 
tended for that purpose, which is a small part of the whole work. To 
make this a general slam-bang reduction of 35 per cent., believe me or 
not, Mr. President, is to nullify several million dollars in my State— 
do it if you think it is worth while—built up and invested under the 
encouragement of your laws. It offers a reduction of one-third the 
present duty. They are willing to come down from 78 per eent. to about 
55, and they say they can livethere. They name that figure, expecting 
a reduction of one-third of the present tariff; and yet gentlemen who un- 
derstand nothing about it rush in here as a man might perform a deli- 
cate surgical operation with a butcher's cleaver and want to cut down 
to 35 per cent. Go on if you choose to do it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS]. : 

Mr. HOAR and Mr. MORRILL called for the yeas and nays. 
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The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BAYARD. Before I hand back these very pretty specimens of 
native skill to the Senator from Ohio, I merely wish to say in co 
tion of what I said before that placing a specific duty by the pound on 
such articles as these is wholly delusive. The coarser fabrics of cotton 
cloth are the chief supply of the masses of the country. 

Mr. MORRILL. I desire to say to the tor that we are not dis- 
cussing cloths. It is yarn that has been under discussion and upon 
which we are now to vote; and those are by the yard and not by the 

and. 

Mr. BAYARD. They are very careful not to tax them by the pound. 
The cheapest thing you can make will be $7.50 a pound and the high- 
est pound duty imposed by this law is $1. You apply that to a coarse 
fabric and you have a very high rate of duty; but if on the contrary 
you apply it to a fabric like this [exhibiting] your duty would be as 
mere dust in the balance; it would not weigh at all. Therefore it is 
that in ing these duties we cansee the skill and care and ingenu- 
ity employed to devise that on the finer articles an ad valorem duty is 
laid so as to be very high, while a specific duty is put on articles of 
small value. - 

Mr. ALDRICH. Is the Senator from Delaware under the impres- 
sion that the article he has in his hand pays duty on the pound? 

Mr. BAYARD. On the contrary, it does not. If it did pay per 
pound you would get some ideaof what the poorer class of people would 
have to pay. ‘The poorer classes pay by the pound. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JONAS (when his name was called). Iam paired with the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. SEWELL]. 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Ferry]. Were he here, I should vote 


ae yea. ” 
The roll-call was concluded. 
Mr. GARLAND. My colleague [Mr. WALKER] is paired with the 


Senator from Colorado [Mr. HILL]. My colleague would vote ‘‘ yea” 
if here. 

Mr. HAMPTON.’ My colleague [Mr. BUTLER] requested me to an- 
nounce that he is paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CAMERON]. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I have announced my pair with the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Ferry]. I transfer the pair with the Senator 
from Michigan to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. FATE]. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I understand the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Farr] 
is paired with the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. SAUNDERS]. 


Mr. SAULSBURY. I consulted the Senator from ifornia [Mr. 
FARLEY]. 
Mr. FARLEY. It was announced yesterday evening that the Sena- 


tor a Nevada [Mr. Farr] was paired with his colleague [Mr. 
JONES]. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. 
of the transfer. 

Mr. ROLLINS. It is a permanent pair arranged between the two 
Senators from Nevada. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Then I donot vote, observing my pair with the 
Senator from Michigan. 

The result was announced—yeas 23, nays 25; as follows: 


If thatis the case I withdraw the announcement 


YEAS—2. 
Barrow, Farley, Ingalls, Pendleton, 
Bayard, 4 Jackson, Pugh, 
Beck George, Jones of Florida, Ransom, 
Camden. Groome, 5 8 ec 
Cockre! Hampton, axey, ance 
Coke, cen as Morgan, 

NAYS—2. 
Aldrich, Frye, MeDill, Rollins, 
Allison, Hale, MeMilian, Sawyer, 
Blair, n McPherson, Sherman, 
Cameron of Wis., Hawley, Miller of Cal, Tabor. 
Conger, oar, Miller of N. Y., 
Davis of Ill., Lapham, Morrill, 
Dawes, Logan, Platt, 

ABSENT—23. 

Anthony, Fair, Jones of Nevada, Sewell, 
Brown, Ferry, Kellogg ‘an Wyck, 
Butler, Gorman, Mahone, vest, 
Call, Grover, Mitchell, Voorhees, 
Cameron of Pa., Hill, Plumb, Walker, 
Davis of W. Va., Johnston, Saulsbury, Williams, 
Edmunds, Jonas, Saunders, Windom. 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I move to amend by striking out the 
language indicated in my two former amendments and inserting in lien 
thereof the language that I heretofore proposed to insert, varying it 
only in the amount, and I pro 40 per cent. instead of 35. I think 
that both 35 and 40 are higher than we ought to have gone, but I would 
greatly prefer the ad valorem rate at 40 per cent. to the present provis- 
ions of the bill. I therefore submit that amendment as the last prop- 
osition that I shall make upon that question. 

Mr. MORRILL, I trust that will not be done. It would be too much 
on the lower grades and not enough on the higher grades, and it would 
change the whole character of the form of the bill. 


mfirma- | posed to reduce all this class ef goods 


Mr. BECK. I have only one remark to make. These gentlemen 
themselves when they were less able to stand reduction than now pro- 
20 per cent. That was a propo- 
sition simple, easily understood; but under this schedule when 
the hig grades are reached the percentage is a great deal higher than 
on the lower grades, VVV 
will make any man who brings $100 w. into this country pay 840 more 
than they are worth, and every person who uses them pays 840 more 
than they are worth, yes $50, for the distinction is at 80 cents and not 
at $1. And yet these manufacturers pay their laborers only 21 per 
cent. of the results of their manufacture. If under these circumstances 
40 per cent. ad valorem is not sufficient, it simply means that the Treas- 
ury of the United States is tp be taken ion of by these cotton 
manufacturers and every consumer in the country is to be taxed, not 
to raise revenue, but to enrich them. 

That will be called a tirade again, I suppose, by the Senator from 
Vermont, as he saw fit to indulge in that remark this morning when 
I made the same suggestion. 

I say here, so far as I am able to understand this, that it is the most 
outrageous attempt to make a raid upon the Treasury that is contained 
in the whole list of articles in any schedule we have yet consi and 
if 40 per cent. will not satisfy these people then they can not be satisfied 
unless we just give them all they ask under pretense of getting less. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I regret, sir, that the whole of yesterday’s pro- 
ceedings are not contained in this morning’s RECORD to confirm the 
statement that in the schedule of rates on fine yarns submitted by the 
manufacturers of fine yarns to the Committee of Ways and Means in 
1878 the rates were greater than they are in the bill now before the 
Senate. The statement was given by me to the Reporter last night, but 
unfortunately does not appear in this morning’s RECORD. 

Mr. BECK. I ask the Senator to allow me 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator will permit me to go on—— 

Mr. BECK. The schedule furnished by General Banks on cotton 
threads, yarns, &c., was a reduction of 20 per cent. ad valorem. Is 
not that the true schedule as presented by him at that time? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I presume General Banks may have made such a 
statement, but the schedule as presented by the manufacturers them- 
selves was, as I have shown by their own facts and figures, greater 
than the rates proposed in the pending bill. It seems to me that Sen- 
ators must misapprehend this question. And I desire to read again 
from the report of the commission on this subject. They say: 

If the rate of duty on yarns costing over 80 cents— 

And a pound costing over 80 cents in England would be a No. 100 
yarn, and a thread of this yarn made from a pound of cotton would be 
about fifty miles in length. They say: 

If the rate of duty on yarns costing over 80 cents is placed below 50 per cent. 
ad valorem, it will be impossible for the mills now in operation to continue the 
manufacture of these numbers, — s a reduction in the wages to the 
working people that will be opp: ve, the average ad valorem rate on these 


being now 54 per cent.; and the commission suggests that all this yarn be 
placed at 50 per cent. ad valorem. . 


That statement has not been denied or contradicted by any Senator, 
and any Senator who votes to reduce the duty on this high class of 
yarns below 50 per cent. does it with a knowledge that it will close up 
the manufacture of fine yarns in this country. 

Mr. BECK. The proposition made by the Tariff Commission can not 
on these grades average higher than 40 per cent., and no manufacturer 
found fault with that until the very last hour, and I deny the right of 
gentlemen who came before us from the House of Representatives, who 
are themselves personally interested in these matters, manufacturers 
themselves, the president of the association, a member from Rhode 
Island. I believe that is correct, is it not? Is not Mr. CHACE presi- 
dent or a member of that board? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do not know to what board the Senator alludes. 

Mr. BECK. Some of the cotton man TS, 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ido not know of any association. 

Mr. BECK. Is hea cotton manufacturer? 

Mr. ALDRICH. He is. 

Mr. BECK. Did he not come before the committee ? 

Mr. ALDRICH. No, sir. 

Mr. BECK. Did he not appear before our committee? 

Mr. ALDRICH. No, sir; he appeared before the sub-committee. 

Mr. BECK. That is the same thing; that sub-committee controlled 
it. I deny the right of any man, howeverreputable he may be, who is 
personally interested in that business, to come and advise a committee 
as to what they ought to do in matters that conbern himself and put 
money in hisown pocket. I deny the right of any man to be a wit- 
ness, juror, and judge who is himself personally interested, to dictate 
or control what legislation should be had for the benefit of all the 
country. s 

All the information that we had was from men who were personally 
interested and who desired us so to legislate as to enrich them and to 
tax 50, 000, 000 people to enrich them. And when I and men like me who 
have no other interest except that the consumers of this country shall 
receive their goods at à reasonable rate and therefore so live as to be 
able to work at a reasonable price, object to this high protection, we 
are to be told that we are working in the interest of foreigners, and in 
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the interest of men who are breaking down industry. We are so told 
by these very men who make the proposition to put money in their 
own pockets and call themselves patriotic when they do it. 

I make no reflections upon Mr. CH ACE or any other gentleman, but the 
men who framed and presented this scheduleare the men who are to be 
benefited by it, and they are the men whom we are to follow when they 
tell us that they will have to cut down wages, when all the wages they 
pay are only 21 per cent. of their product, and all the wages they pay 
amount to only $246 per annum to each of their operatives according to 
their own tables. A new cry is to be raised that if we do not give them 
more than 40 per cent. and make every human being in this country 
pay more than 40 per cent. for what he wants more than it can be bought 
for in the open markets of the world hey tell us they are to be ruined, 
and they will have to starve their iaborers still more unless we give 
them what they ask. I protest against that sort of testimony. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ishould like to know whose testimony committees 
of this Senate should seek if not persons who have knowledge of the 
matters whereof they speak. Certainly if we are to take the word of 
Senators upon the other side they have no knowledge of this question. 
Now, where should they go for enlightenment? To men as ignorant 
as themselves, or who are interested in destroying the industries of this 
country, or to men who have full and accurate knowledge of the things 
they are asked about? I know of no other way to obtain information 
than to seek it from sources where it may be found from intelligent and 
honorable men who have knowledge. 

Now, as to the attitude of the cotton manufacturers, justice to honor- 
able and deserving men requires me to say that they were not satis- 
fied with the reportof the Tariff Commission, and they never expressed 
satisfaction. They filed protest after protest on different portions with 
their representatives as soon as the report was made, and this was con- 
tinued up to the very day before the committee made their report tothe 
Senate. They did submit to the sub-committee of the Committee on 
Finance a schedule not in their own interest for I deny that emphatic- 
ally but a schedule which reduced the rates of the Tariff Commis- 
sion on an average, but left them much more equitably distributed. 
Now, the proposition of the Senator from Tennessee increases the duty 
on the low grades of cotton yarn, butreducesit on yarns above 80 cents 
a pound, where they can not submit to the reduction. 

I appeal to Senators not to vote for an inequitable scheme to carry 
out any theory which they may have upon this subject, not to increase 
duties where there is no necessity for an increase, and decrease them 
where there is a necessity at least of a preservation of present rates. 

Mr. BECK. If there is a decrease upon cotton yarns up to 40 cents 
we have been again deceived by the Bureau of Statistics, because they 
furnish us the information that the duty is 47.81 per cent., and the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island must find fault with them. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will take the bill itself, which says:“ Valued at 
not exceeding 25 cents per pound, 10 cents per pound.“ Of course that 
is just 40 per cent. ‘ 

Mr. BECK. ‘There are no yarns perhaps of any value below that, 
but the moment you go to those valued from 35 to 40 cents a pound 
the committee have made the duty 16 cents instead of 10, while the 
commission made the rates 7} cents and 15 cents per pound instead of 
10 and 16 cents as now proposed, and the present rate is 47.81 per cent. 
on the very lowest grade. 

Iam not going to delay a vote. I assume that the Senate is going 
to vote for all that the manufacturers want, and the men of the West 
are going to aid in doing it; but, as I said in the beginning, if such an 
outrageous schedule is on cotton or anything else beyond what 
the manufacturers themselves demanded, beyond what justice requires, 
beyond and above all the wages they pay to their ere I intend 
to take an appeal to the people of this country, and have this record 
upon which to base that appeal, and I desire the yeas and nays to be 
called in order to do it. 

When gentlemen tell me we must go to interested parties and consult 
them, I do not want to follow their advice. I say there is no business 
man in the world who woulddoanysuchthing. My country issomewhat 
celebrated for horses, and we have very shrewd men who deal in them. 
The man who had a pair of carriage horses to sell, if I was acting as 
agent for a friend who desired to buy, would be the last man I would 
go to to consult as to the value of that pair of horses. If he knew he 
could getall he asked he would charge me a thousand 9 2 when per- 
haps he might have been offering them for $250, because I was fool enough 
to go to him and ask what he wanted and what he thought was right; 
and he is justas honest in hisdealings as the Rhode Island cotton man- 
ufacturer. They were content with what the commission had done; it 
was more than they expected, more than they asked; but when they 
found that protection for protection’s sake was to be the rule, and that 
the party controlling this Government in its administration now cared 
nothing for revenue as an incident, but for protection only, and were 
raising the clamor of foreign pauperism, and said what they were go- 
ing to do to elevate the laborer, they found they could do better than 
they expected, and they came and changed their schedule, and now de- 
nounce everybody who opposes it, and we are told that we have to look 
tothe men into whose pockets the money goes as the best informed men 
and the men whom we ought to follow. 


That may do very well in the Senate, but when it is understood all 
over this country that the cotton thread and the plain goods the people 
wear are to be taxed 40 per cent., and over 40 per cent., and that the 
manufacturers are not content with 40 cent. more than the goods 
can be had in the open markets of the world, where their wheat, their 
corn, their bacon, and their provisions have to be sold, and that they 
are not to be allowed to buy where they are compelled to sell, but are 
to enrich a few men in Rhode Island and elsewhere to any extent they 
may demand by taking money out of the Treasury and out of their 
pockets, there will be a different verdict rendered from that which may 
be rendered in this Senate. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. President, the Senator from Kentucky objects 
to receiving evidence from the manufacturers because they are inter- 
ested. I think I saw him yesterday or the day before exhibiting here 
samples of goods from importers whom he did not know and for whom 
he did not vouch; but my colleague vouches for the character of the 
men whom he quotes here. The Senator from Kentucky showed sam- 
ple after sample of goods that he received from importers whom he said 
he knew nothing about and whom he could not vouch for. 

Mr. BECK. I showed what they said were the facts as to the ad va- 
lorem, and I handed those samples to any gentleman to deny the facts. 
I have as much faith, as I said, in my horse- trader as you have in your 
cotton manufacturer, but I would not begin to consult him if I wanted 
to buy a pair of horses as to what the horses were worth any more than 
I would consult the cotton manufacturer of Rhode Island as to what he 
thought he ought to have in the shape of protection. 

Mr. ANTHONY, But the Senator can have faith in the importer 
though he can not in the manufacturer. 

Mr. BECK. I can have faith in the facts the importer furnishes me 
unless the Senator from Rhode Island can deny the facts. I laid the 
samples of goods before him and their statement of facts, and he was 
as dumb as an oyster; and if those facts are true as furnished to me, 
then the proposition now made is an outrageous proposition. Why, so 
far from interested men being allowed to dictate legislation, the rule of 
the House of Representatives prescribes that no man shall vote upon a 
proposition where he has a direct personal or pecuniary interest in the 
event of the question. And yet men who are not allowed to vote by 
the rules of the House are allowed to control the framing of bills, and 
we are told that they are the best men to dictate how much money shali 
be given them. I deny it. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, I do not object in the least to ob- 
taining information from any quarter and every quarter, and I think 
that the Senator from Rhode Island did not discriminate between the 
right of a man to be a witness and the right of a man to be a judge in 
his own cause. If I desire information upon a subject of manufacture 
I agree I can not do better than go to the highly intelligent and suc- 
cessful manufacturers of Rhode Island or the other New England States 
and learn from them the results of their experience, I shall be very 
glad to do so. I shall hear them with respect and give respect to their 
opinions. That is not the question here. The question before the peo- 
ple of this country is very different. It is whether or not persons who 
are members of either House have a right to vote directly on theirown 
interest. The question is not whether they are credible witnesses and 
capable of giving information, but whether a man has a right to bring 
his private business into the halls of legislation and arrange the lawsof 
this country and its taxing power so as to make him a richer man by 
his own vote. That is the question, and that question is one that I 
simply stand here to reprobate and to denounce wherever that shall 
occur.” 

I will not speak of the present Congress, but I have heard of men in 
Congresses gone by. I have no objection to stating one particular case. 
In 1870 or 1871 or 1872 an advance was made upon the duty on steel 
and steel rails. It was advancedto$28aton. I have heard it stated 
and gentlemen who are here present, and perhaps the Senator from Rhode 
Island might then have been a member of the House—that the three per- 
sons under whose influence that law was passed combined and held the 
American patents on the Bessemer-steel process, and that when they 
laid that tax they placed large fortunes in their own pockets, under the 
guise of executing a public trust and a public power. The fact was so 
published, so repeated that I can not doubt its truth, that three of the 
holders and controllers of the Bessemer patent in this country were the 
chief promoters of the advance of the tax, which was simply a method 
of enriching themselves by the execution of a trust. What cught to 
have been a public power was perverted into a private benefit. 

There is a distinction, I submit to the Senator from Rhode Island, be- 
tween his suggestion that he would go for information to those most 
fitted to give and give it fully. I will go to him with great pleasure 
and I will listsn with great respect. He has been appealed to con- 
stantly in the Chamber, and very properly, because his familiarity with 
the line of legislation under discussion renders him more fit, peculiarly 
fit to inform us; but that is not it. I will not suppose for a moment, 
nor do I suggest it, that the Senator from Rhode faland acts otherwise 
than purely as an honorable and a representative man in this matter. 
There has been no suggestion to the contrary and I do not think there will 
be; but nevertheless the American people can not be too quickly made 
aware of the danger of the proposition that a man has a right to stand 
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in either Hall of Congress and advocate his personal interests under the 
pretense and guise of governing the country for the benefit of all. 
That I do deny, and I say that popular opinion can not too soon reach 
such cases and put an end to them. If nothing else can do it, I hope 
that public indignation may instruct us as to what ought to be done. 

M. ALDRICH. I agree with very much that the Senator from Dela- 
ware has said, and whenever a question arises in this body in which I 
have a personal interest, either directly or indirectly, I trust I may be 
found as sensitive as the Senator from Delaware in attempting to in- 
fluence the action of the Senate either by my voice or my vote. 

Mr. BAYARD. I have no doubt of it. It is quite impossible for me 
to disclaim more thoroughly than I have the slightest suggestion to the 
contrary. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have not and never have had the slightest per- 
sonal interest in any manufacturing industry either in my own State or 
elsewhere, but as I understand my duty here as a representative of my 
people in the Senate, I should be forgetful of my highest obligations if 
I did not to the extent of my ability sustain and preserve the interests 
of my State and the interests of her people. This I have ever tried to 
do in my humble way, and my efforts in this direction shall not cease as 
long as [ remain a member of this body. 

. BECK. Will the Senator allow me to say a word to him in the 
same line? : 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. BECK. So far as the Senator is concerned, I not only have de- 
ferred to him, but I have referred everbody to him, and have regarded 
him as not only a true representative of his people, but I have publicly 
and privately said that he knew more about the subject than anybody 
else, and I admire the earnest activity with which he stands up; but 
that does not make me agree with him. That is all I have to say. 

Mr. ALDRICH. All I desire to say in regard to the persons who 
came before the sub-committee is this: They were honorable and in- 
telligent gentlemen, with thorough knowledge of the business in which 
they are engaged, and in so faras their views were entitled to the favor- 
able consideration and adoption of the committee they should be ac- 
cepted. I agree that we should scan closely the statements of inter- 
ested parties in all cases, whether their views agree with ours or not; 
but we should try to extract from their experience whatever of value 
it contains. In a matter of this kind we must depend for information 
upon interested persons, and we should be influenced to some extent 
in our judgment of the value of the information by the character of these 
persons. 

Mr. BECK. One word and Iam done. In the perhaps not very 
elegant comparison I made between the horse-traders of my State with 
the cotton mannfacturers of Rhode Island I meant exactly what the 
Senator now says. If I want to ascertain exactly what horses are or 


cotton goods are I would go to those men. I would go to the horse- 


trader to ascertain the and quality of a pair of horses, and I know 
they will tell me precisely what they are, but when I go to set the price 
they are the very last men I would go to, so I will get the facts as to 
what the are from the manufacturers, and then I will look further 
to determine the value. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, perhaps there is no schedule in 
this bill in which the people are more generally interested than this 
‘schedule which covers all manufactures of cotton. There is not a man, 
woman, or child in the country but what is compelled to use these cot- 
ton goods, and therefore I make no apology for appearing here in be- 
halfof the t body of the people of the country to protest against any 
taxation which is higher than is necessary on these goods. 

I should have been glad to see the first amendment offered by the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS] adopted, which proposed to put 
a tax of 30 per cent. ad valorem on these goods. I should have been 
glad when that failed to have seen the amendment proposing 35 per 
cent. adopted; but that too has been rejected; and now the proposition 
is pending to give the manufacturers of cotton goods 40 per cent. ad va- 
lorem; and yet that is resisted and the claim set up that it is not suf- 
ficient protection for the manufacturers of cotton goods. 

Why, sir, there were $210,000,000 worth of cotton goods mannfact- 
ured in this country in 1880. At 40 per cent. there would have been 
more than $80,000,000 paid by the consumers in the enhanced price by 
reason of duties upon cotton goods, upon the $210,000,000 worth of cotton 
goods manufacturedin this country. That amount went intothe pockets 
of the manufacturers of those goods. By a statement which I found ac- 
companying the report of the Tariff Commission I find there was a profit 
of $51,000,000 made by the manufacturers of cotton goods over and 
above the wages paid to their employés and the cost of the material 
they used; and yet it is insisted that this high rate shall be kept up. 

A year ago on allsides of this Chamber and in every portion of the 
country it was admitted that we were collecting far more revenue out 
of the people than ought to be raised. I remember that the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] at the very last session of Congress stated 


that we could reduce the revenue from sixty to seventy-five million 
dollars. But now when we come to consider the question of taxation, 
when one of the most important items, in which everybody in the 
country is concerned, is before the Senate for consideration, the claim 
is put up that we must continue the high rate of taxation on these 
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cotton goods which under the existing tariff pay a rate of 47 per cent. 
duty, and they want to keep up that high rate on this great class of 
goods when there was a demand last year on all sides that we ought to 
reduce taxation and relieve the people from the burdens imposed upon 
them. 

Why, sir, there is no item in the whole tariff-list in which so many 
people are interested as in the tax upon cotton goods. There is nota 
single man, woman, or child in the country but what is to be affected 
by your legislation on this item; and if there is anything on earth that 
ought to be reduced so that everybody might have some share of relief 
from your legislation it is the goods mentioned in this schedule. 

Sir, I enter my protest now and here against the continuation of this 
high rate of taxation upon these I would rather have it 25 
per cent. than any other figure. I believe that that would afford suffi- 
cient revenue for the country from these articles, and at the same time 
thatit would grant all the protection to the cotton interest which it re- 
quires. Sir, the raw material is at our door. We compete with the 
English mills, but they are compelled to send to us and buy our raw 
material, Ry the cost of transportation to England, manufacture it 
there, send the goods here again at another additional cost, and then they 
come burdened with the commissions and costs and charges of the cus- 
tom-house and withthe profit charged by the importing merchants be- 
fore they come in contact with the goods manufactured in this country. 

Do you tell me that a higher rate of duty than the per cent. proposed 
by this amendment is necessary? No, sir. I shall, perhaps, vote for 
this amendment, because it is a reduction from the existing rate, and 
is the best that can be obtained; but I protest that 40 per cent. is en- 
tirely too high upon this class of goods; it is too much money to extract 
from the people of this country. It affects every class alike; it affects 
the poorest man or woman in the country as well as the richest. Iam 
in favor, therefore, of reducing the duty on these goods which enter into 
the consumption by every person to the very lowest minimum which 
is proper and right. Put your tariff upon your silks and your velvets 
if you see proper. If ladies choose toadorn themselves in that kind of 
goods I have no objection if they are able to do it; but you are taxing 
the poor girl who works in the factory or in your kitchen and earns her 
own livelihood by her daily toil; you are taxing unnecessarily the man 
who earns his livelihood by the sweat of his brow by imposing these 
high duties for the purpose of adding to the riches of the capitalists of 
the country. 

Let he ets understand that the other side of this Chamber on this 
whole tariffschedule have been fighting, not for the interest of the body 
of the people, nor for revenue for the Government, but for the interest 
of the capital of the country engaged in manufacturing industries. The 
people ought to understand it, and must understand it, and I hope their 
verdict will come up pronounced in more emphatic judgment than it 
was at the last election, and say to you Senators on the other side of 
this Chamber, and to your party, You have been weighed in the bal- 
ance and found wanting,’’ and by that verdict pronounce the ‘‘mene, 
mene, tekel?’ of your overthrow in these halls of legislation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kentucky asked 
for the yeas and nays on the amendment. Is there a second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS], which is the same as the 
two preceding amendments offered by him, with the exception of 40 
per cent. ad valorem as the rate. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JONAS (when his name was called). On this question I am 
paired with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SEWELL]. If he were 
present, I should vote yea.“ 

Mr. PLUMB (when his name was called). On this question I am 

I am paired with 


paired with the tor from Missouri [Mr. Vest]. 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Ferry]. If he were here, I should 
vote ea.“ 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Jones]. If he were here, I should vote 

yea. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I am paired with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
GARLAND]. If he were present, I should vote ‘‘nay.’’ 

Mr. CAMDEN. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. DAVIS, 
of West Virginia] is paired with the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 


WINS Don]. If my colleague were here, he would vote yea.” 
The result was announced —yenas 25, nays 26; as follows: 
YEAS—2. 
Barrow, Farley, Jackson, Slater, 
Bayard, George, Johnston, Vance, 
Beck, Groome, Lamar, Van Wyck, 
Call, Grover, Maxey, Voorhees. 
Camden, Hampton, ad Sa 
Cockrell, Pugh, 
Coke, Ingalls, ' 
NAYS—26, 
Aldrich, ; Dawes, Harrison, 
Allison, Cameron of Wis., Frye, Hawley, 
Anthony, nger, Hale, Hoar, 
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Kellogg, orate Morrill, Sherman, 
Lapham, Miller of Cal., Platt, Tabor, 
Loran, Miller of N. V., Rollins, 
M 25 Mitchell. Sawyer, 
ABSENT—3. 

Brown, Ferry, McPherson, Vv 
Butler, Garland, Walker, 
Cameron of Pa., Gorman, Williams, 
Davis of III., Hill, Plumb, Windom. 
Davis of W. Va., Jonas, = 

un: Jones of Florida, Saunders, 

Jones of Nevada, K 

So the amendment was rejected. 


Mr. BECK. I move to strike out 10“ and insert 7“ in line 
1125. I desire to present, in other words, the schedule of the Tariff 
Commission, which everybody seemed to be satisfied with and which 
keeps up the line of the specific rate upon an ad valorem, which gen- 
tlemen are so determined upon. My amendment is to strike out 10 
and insert 73,“ which is the rate proposed by the Tariff Commission 
on that class of 

The PRESID protempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Beck]. 

Mr. HARRIS. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BECK. I desire to say before the vote is taken that this is the 
report of the Tariff Commission that nobody complained of, and no- 
body has said was too low, and the bill introduced by the Senator from 
Ohio, the bill that we all thought was approved by the committee, 
which the manufacturers the: ves declared was satisfactory to them. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. PLUMB (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vest]. 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Ferry]. 

Mr. VAN WICK (when his name was called). On this amendment 
nator from Virginia [Mr. Manone]. Otherwise 


The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. JONAS. I am paired with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SEWELL]. If he were present, I should vote yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 26; as follows: 


YEAS—3. 
Barrow, George, . Jones of Florida, Slater, 
Bayard, Groome, Lamar, Vance, 
Beck, Grover, 2 vee 
Call, Ham , 01 * illiams. 
Camden, Pendleton, 
Coke, Jackson, Pugh, 
Farley, Johnston, Ransom, 
NAYS—25. 

Aldri Dawes, $ Platt, 
— ee „ 

ny, „ 
Blair, o 8 Miller of Cal. Sherman, 
Cameron of Wis., Hawley, Miller of N. V, Tabor. 
Conger, Kellogg, Mitchell, 
Davis of III., Lapham, Morrill, 

ABSENT—235, 
Brown, Ferry, Jonesof Nevada, Van Wyck, 
Butler, Garland, McPherson, Vest, 
Cameron of Pa., Gorman, Mahone, Walker, 
Cockrell, Hill, Piumb, Windom. 
Davis of W. Va., Hoar, ry, 
Edmunds, Ingalls, Saunders, 
air, Jonas, Sewell, 
So the amendment was rejected. 


Mr. BECK. On line 1127, I move to strike out 16” before cents“ 
and insert 15;“ so as to read: 

And not exceeding 40 cents per pound, 15 cents per pound. 

That is the Tariff Commission report. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have no objection to that amendment. I do not 
think it is worth while to make a contest over it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Beck] to strike out 16“ and in- 
sert 15.“ 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. BECK. In line 1129, I move to strike out 22“ and insert 
ae 20. ” š 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ihave no objection to that. 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. BECK. In line 1131, I move to strike out 27 and insert 
oe 95. ” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is en this amendment 
of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Beck]. 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. BECK. Now, inline 1133, I move to strike out 35 and in- 

t 30. ” 


Mr. FRYE. That will not do. 


Mr. ALDRICH. That is too much reduction. If the Senator will 


make it 33 cents I will agree to it. 

Mr. BECK. I will say 32. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Make it 33. 

Mr. BECK. I do not want to go above the report; but I know how 
helpless I am and I want some reasonable reduction. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will accept 33. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Kentucky offer 
his amendment at 33? 

Mr. HAWLEY. This is not a common dicker in a calico store at a 
cross-road, but it is a question of success or failure sometimesin a great 
business where they would be very happy to get an eighth of a cent a 
yard profit. It looks like a pretty thing to make a joke of, but it is 
sometimes very serious. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Thirty-three cents will be the same proportion of 
reduction ason the other items. Jam willing to consent to that, though 
it ought not to be done. 

Mr. BECK. Idonotask anything unreasonable. I have made the 
proposition. I should like to test the sense of the Senate on the Tariff 
Commission’s report of 30 cents. If the sense of the Senate is against 
me I shall be glad then to have 32, because I think the rates are high 
enough in the report of the commission. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECK] to strike out 35 and in- 
sert 30.” 

Mr. ALLISON. I hope the Senator from Kentucky will accept the 
suggestion of the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. HARRIS. If he shall I will move to amend the amendment 


and make it 30. I want the sense of the Senate on the 30 cents propo- 
sition. 
Mr. ALLISON. Very well. Now, I want to say one word with re- 


gard to the Tariff Commission report upon the cotton schedule. The 
truth is that the Tariff Commission did not examine this cotton matter 
at all. It may as well be said on the floor of the Senate; nor did they 
make this schedule that is called the Tariff Commission report schedule. 
It was made by a cotton manufacturer from Boston, with an expert ap- 
praiser in New York, and the Tariff Commission accepted it. When 
the knowledge of that fact came to me, I had no particular faith in the 
Tariff Commission report on this cotton schedule, and therefore I ex- 
amined it as best I could for myself, hearing the witnesses, reading the 
testimony, and hearing people who I supposed knew something about 
it and in whom I had faith. 

Mr. MAXEY. Lask the Senator from Iowa if they would report on 

so important an industry as the cotton manufacture without investiga- 
tion, without any examination on their part, on the testimony of in- 
terested parties, how much is their report worth on anything? 
Mr. ALLISON. I do not choose to express my opinion of their re- 
port on anything else; but I say that Senators may take up these two 
printed volumes of testimony, and if they can find any testimony there 
respecting the cotton industry in detail given by the man and 
people who are supposed to know all about it, I have failed to find that 
testimony. I know that Mr. French, the Assistant Secretary of the 
‘Treasury, made certain suggestions about this cotton schedule; the ap- 
praisers in New York city made certain suggestions about this cotton 
schedule; the importers in New York, such as Arnold, Constable & 
Co., and the importers in Cincinnati made suggestions about this cotton 
schedule; but the manufacturers in this great industry do not 
seem to have appeared before the Tariff Commission at all. I was im- 
pressed with the amendment suggested by the Senator from Tennessee 
of an ad valorem. The appraisers in New York city all recommended 
an ad valorem, but an ad valorem differing in scale from that suggested 
by the Senator from Tennessee, proposing a scale from 40 to 50 per 
cent. 

I voted with the Senator from Kentucky for the reductions that he 
has already made. I should be willing to vote for a reduction below 
10 cents on the first item, where he moves for 7} instead; but I think 
these higher grades of yarn ought not to be reduced to the same extent 
that we can afford to reduce upon the different schedules that we have 
already reached. I should be willing to take 50 per cent. ad valorem 
upon everything above 60 cents a pound in value, as proposed in this 
schedule, and I think that would be a fair adjustment, and it would still 
be a reductien below the rate paid now. 

Mr. BECK. How much? 

Mr. ALLISON. Fifty per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. BECK. On all above 60 cents? 

Mr. ALLISON. I say I should be willing to do that. Now when 
it is satisfactory to the manufacturers of these articles, I to the 
Senator from Kentucky that he had better accept the 33 cents and let 
us pass on with this schedule. I would not have said anything now 
except for the fact that the Tariff Commission give us no light what- 
ever upon this great industry of our country. 

Mr. BECK. Ihave no more faith in the Tariff Commission than the 
Senator from Iowa has. What he has said illustrates pretty much what 


Ithinkaboutthem. They turned over everything to interested parties, 
who fixed things up to suit themselves on iron, cotton, and everything 
else. That is one of the difficulties I have had all along. Now, the 
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truth is coming out little by little. The Senate will observe that this 
schedule is now 61.59 per cent., the highest of all under the present 
rates of duty, and that is 30 cents a pound and 20 per cent. ad valorem. 
The commission make it 30 cents a pound, striking off the 20 per cent. 
ad valorem, and the commission at least had the proposition which the 
cotton manufacturers themselves had laid before the commission in these 
words: that on cotton thread, yarns, &c., the taking off of the 20 per 
cent. ad valorem was the reduction they asked. I propose to leave them 
the 30 cents a pound that they have now, and the 30 cents a pound the 
commission allowed them, which is 61.59 per cent., and strike off the 
duty of 20 per cent. ad valorem as they themselves proposed, and that 
leaves still over 50 per cent. 

Mr. VANCE. As to the suggestion of the Senator from Iowa, that 
the Tariff Commission did not give any attention to the subject of cot- 
ton, I want to read what they say about it themselves in regard to the 
very paragraph under consideration: 

The commission would state that it has made inquiry from the leading cotton- 
yarn manufacturers of the country, which has resulted in bringing out the fact 
of great difference in the amount and value of the labor requi in spinning 
the coarser and finer yarns, 

So it seems thatif they are to be trusted they did make inquiry from 
the leading spinners of cotton around the country. 

Mr. ALLISON. If the Senator from North Carolina will just take 
the trouble to unfold the volumes that he has under his desk and give 
us the testimony with reference to this subject I shall be much obliged 
to him. : 

Mr. VANCE. I do not know that I am called upon to do that. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iam reminded by the Senator from Rhode Island 
that they say in their report—I will not take time to look at it—that 
no manufacturers of yarn appeared before them. 

Mr. VANCE. Yes, sir, they do say that, and they say what I have 
read to the Senate. So it is the suggestion of the Senator from Iowa 
against the statement of the Tariff Commission. It only shows, I think, 
that there is not much dependence to be put in that commission. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hoar in the chair). The ques- 
tion is on the amendment of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECK]. 

Mr. ALDRICH. TI call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 

ed to call the roll. 


Mr. JONAS (when his name was called). Iam paired with the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. SEWELL]. 
Mr. PLUMB (when his name was called). I am paired with the 


Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST]. 

Mr. DAWES (when Mr. RANsoM’s name was called). The Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. RANsom] and the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Davis] are paired. 


Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Ferry]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. MORRILL. My colleague [Mr. EpMunps] is paired with the 


Senator from Arkansas [Mr. GARLAND]. 2? 
Mr. VAN WYCK. I am paired with the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. MARONE]. 
The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 25; as follows: 
YEAS—2. 


Barrow, George, Johnston, Slater, 
Bayard, Groome, Jones of Florida, Vance, 
e Grover, Lamar, eee 
* Hampton, Maxey, 
Camden, Hare. co 
Coke. Ingalls, Pendleton, 
Farley, Jackson, Pugh, 
NAYS—3. 
Aldrich, Frye. MeDill, Platt, 
Allison, Hale, McMillan, Rollins, 
Anthony, n, McPherson, Sawyer, 
Blair, Hawley, ler of Cal., Tabor. 
Geneon of Wis., n oe peri oras 9 85 
nger, „ „ 
Pawes, N Morrill, 
ABSENT—26, 
da 2 Kellogg, 2 Wank 
utler, erry, an ’ 
Cameron of Pa., Garland, Plumb. Vi 
Davis of Tl in Saulsbury, Windom 
vis o i. * he 
Davis of W. Va., Jonas, Saunders, 
Edmunds, Jones of Nevada, Sewell, 
So the amendment was to. 


Mr. HARRIS. Inasmuch as the Senator from Rhode Island and the 
Senator from Iowa indicated a willingness tosubmit to a reduction from 
35 cents to 33 cents, I will now make the motion to strike out 35,” 
in line 1133, and insert 33.“ 

Mr. ALDRICH. I shall not object to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BECK. The next item ought to be 38 cents instead of 40, if I 
ape 3 since that change has been made, being an advance 
of 5 cents, 


Mr. ALDRICH. 

Mr. BECK. 
t: 38. 39) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECK]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BECK. Now, one other suggestion. The proposal of the Sen- 
ator from Iowa to put the high grades at 50 per cent. ad valorem would 
be satisfactory. The bill as first reported, after the line we have just 
left, read“ valued at over 80 cents per pound, 50 per cent. ad valorem.” 

Mr. ALLISON. Fifty per cent. would be satisfactory to me. 

Mr. BECK. I now propose to strike out, in line 1136, and not ex- 
ceeding $1 per pound, 50 cents per pound; valued at over $1 per pound; 
so as to read: . 

Valued at over 80 cents per pound, 50 per cent. ad valorem. 


Mr. ALDRICH. I hope the Senator from Kentucky will allow the 
bill to remain as it is. There is no substantial difference, and it makes 
a specific rate up to a dollar a pound. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The questionis on the amendment of 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECK]. 

Mr. BECK. It does not make any very great difference, but this is 
a new arrangement. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ishould prefer to make it 45 cents a pound spe- 
cific, making the same reduction. 

Mr. BECK. Very well, let it be 48 cents a pound. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kentucky modifies 
his amendment. It will be read as modified. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. The proposed amendment is in line 1137 
to strike out ‘‘fifty’’ and insert “‘forty-eight;’’ so as to read: 

Valued at over 89 cents per pound, 48 cents ad valorem. 
The items from line 1139 to line 1164 were read, as follows: 


On all cotton cloth not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, 
and not ex g one hundred threads to the square inch, counting the wai 
and filling, 2} cents per square yard; if bleached, 3} cents per square yard; 


I shall not object to that. 
I move, in line 1135, to strike out 40“ and insert 


dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, 4} cents per square y: 
On all cotton cloth not bl ed, dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, 
exceeding one hundred and not exceeding two hundred threads to the square 


e 
inch, counting the warp and filling, 3 cents per square yard; if bleached, 4 cents 
pos square yard; if dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, 5 cents per square 


On all cotton cloth exceeding two hundred threads to the square inch, count- 
ing the warp and fling, not bleached, dyed, colored, 5 or printed, 
4 cents per square yard; if bleached, 5 cents per square yard; if dyed, colored, 
stained, painted, or printed, 6 cents per square yard: Provided, That on all cot- 
ton cloths not b ied, dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, valued at 
over 10 cents per square yard; bleached, valued at over 12 cents per square yard; 
and dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, valued at over 15 cents per square 
yard, there shall be levied, collected, and 
rem. 
Mr. BECK. Ishould like to hear the Senator from Rhode Island ex- 
plain that last proviso. Is it an increase, or what does it mean? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is not an increase. 

Mr. BECK. It is a new clause, and I am not able to fairly catchits 
meaning. I hope theSenator will tell us the effect of that proviso. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The intention of the proviso is to apply only tothe 
high-priced cotton goods to prevent a wrong classification. We have 
already provided for goods exceeding two hundred threads to the square 
inch, and instead of continuing that classification of three hundred, four 
hundred, &c., the proviso is that above a certain price they shall pay 
an ad valorem rate. It is intended to apply merely to the very highest- 
priced cotton cloths. 

Mr. BECK. I asked the question for the reason that these goods are 
now, I believe, under the following language: 

All cotton goods not included in the foregoing schedule, 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

This proviso is intended to cover that class of goods which in the pres- 
ent schedule are placed at 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. ALDRICH. But the Senator will find that the classification has 
been very greatly reduced. The present law only applies to goods over 
16 cents, over 20 cents, and over 25 cents. In the present bill it is 
reduced to 10 and 12. 

Mr. BECK. The reason I call attention to that now is, that there is 
a very small importation of goods under the head of all cotton goods 
not included in the foregoing schedule, amounting to only the value 
of $3,234, the duties collected on which amounted to $1,131.90, and 
the next items in the schedule have been increased from 35 to 40 and 45 
per cent. ad valorem, except the smaller one of stockings, hose, half-hose, 
&c., made on frames, left at 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I intended to propose to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, not that I think the manufacturers would be satisfied with it— 
perhaps they cannot stand it—to reduce ‘‘ manufactures of cotton not 
otherwise provided for,” &c., to 35 per cent., as it is now. 

Mr. BECK. Is that the one we are now on? 

Mr. ALDRICH. No; it is further down, but it includes all manu- 
factures of cotton not specially enumerated or provided for in the clause 
from line 1173 to 1177. I desire to make this bill as nearly satisfactory 
to the Senator as I can. 

Mr. BECK. I know that. My desire was not to increase it above 


paid a duty of 40 per cent, ad valo- 
* 


the present rate, and on this class of goods not to decrease it below the 
present rate. 
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In other words, wherever 40 or 45 is here named where 35 exists now, 
I should be willing, asit is the best that can be done, to let the present 
law of 35 per cent. ad valorem stand. 

Here is an increase to 40 per cent. ad valorem on this line. I desire 
to make it 35. 

Mr. ALDRICH. But the change of classification will equalize that. 
‘The only change the Senator would desire to make would be, I think, 
in the eleven hundred and seventy-sixth line, applying to the large 
class of goods all manufactures of cotton not specially enumerated or 

rovided for, of whatever material composed, 40 per cent. ad valorem.” 

Pshall not refuse a motion to reduce that to 35 percent. That is the 

eral omnibus clause applying to all kinds of manufactures. I shail 

be willing to submit the two articles of fine hosiery and cotton lace to 
a vote of the Senate without further discussion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kentucky pro- 
pose any amendment? 

Mr. BECK. I donot like to an amendment without under- 
standing it. The bill has simplified these matters a deal. What 

I desire to get at is this: With stockings, hose, &c., 35 per cent. ad va- 
lorem, from line 1165 to 1168, I am content. From there down to 


line 1184, on those three classes now 45, 40, and 45, I desire a vote of | labor 


the Senate on a proposition to place them at 35 per cent. If the clause 
-we are now acting on, in line 1164, is the same class of goods as those 
now placed at 40 per cent., making a discrimination by allowing them 
to go at 40 per cent. when I one to make the others 35 per cent., I 
would wish to test the sense of the Senate on a proposition to reduce 
this rate to 35. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have said that the proviso would not increase 
the duties on that particular class of goods. 

Mr. BECK. Then I offer no amendment to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reading of the bill will be pro- 
ceeded with. 

The paragraph from line 1165 to line 1168 was read, as follows: 

On stockings, hose, half-hose, shirts, and drawers, and all goods made on knit- 
ting machines or frames, composed wholly of cotton, and not herein otherwise 
provided for, 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

The paragraph from line 1169 to line 1172 was read, as follows: 

On stockings, hose, half-hose, shirts, and drawers, fashioned, narrowed, or 

shaped wholly or in part by knitting machines or frames, or knit by hand, and 
composed wholly of cotton, 45 per cent, ad valorem. 

Mr. BECK. In line 1172 I move to strike out 45“ and to insert 
‘*35;’’ so as to read ‘‘35 per cent.” 

Mr. ALDRICH. Thatisapoint which we cannotconsentto. Those 
are the two articles of fine hosiery and cotton laces that I think ought 
to be in I am willing to have 35per cent. applied to the manu- 
factures of cotton not otherwise provided for, but on these articles of 
luxury I appeal to the Senate that they are entitled to pay a larger rate 
of duty, and I hope the Senator will not press the amendment he now 
indicates. 

Mr. BECK. I refer always as the highest authority that I can pos- 
sibly refer to, the proposition that these gentleman themselves made to 
Congress. In regard to shirts, drawers, hosiery, &e., they say the 
present rate of 35 per cent., a reduction of 5 per cent. ad valorem.” 
They proposed that themselves to Congress five years ago. I am will- 
ing in the exigencies of this case to allow the rate to remain at 35 per 
cent. ad valorem without holding them to the proposition they made of 
submitting to a reduction of 5 per cent. ad valorem, but they surely 
can not now need any more protection than they have had; and the 
proposition of increasing it from 35 per cent. to 45 per cent., or $10 on 
every $100, is a very great increase. Under the present rates of duty, 
according to the figures I read yesterday, it would be an increase of 
$244,000 upon these items; and I really think that, being ware, Ba 
stand by the present law, when they themselves had proposed to Con- 
gress to submit to a reduction of 5 per cent., making it 30 per cent., and 
I think 35 per cent., the present rate, is all they ought to ask instead 
of 45. 

Mr. ALDRICH. But the Senator seems to forget that the class of 
goods which we are now considering is not made in this country at all, 
has never been made here and can never be made here under the duty 
of 35 per cent. The Tariff Commission, whom the Senator from Ken- 
tucky has shown a willingness to follow in regard to the cotton-yarn 
clause, recommended 40 per cent. The manufacturers of fine hosiery 
show in a letter which I submitted yesterday the following compari- 
son pbs > paid abroad and here, showing the need of the additional 
rate or: 


Thus showing a great difference in wages. The Senator from Dela- 


ware this morning criticised the language of these gentlemen in saying 
they desire this increase to secure the beginning of this industry. If 
these goods should continue to be imported, if the manufacture is never 
commenced in this country, 45 per cent. is not too arate on articles 
of luxury of this kind. If they should be correct in their belief that 
they can be manufactured with 45 per cent. protection we shall have 
established an important industry for the benefit of our own people. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, this is an easy way of simplifying 
and reducing tariff. The gentlemen most interested in this advance of 
duty give the following reasons for it in a communication which the 
honorable Senator from Rhode Island himself read yesterday in the 
a owes from No. 60 State street, Boston, on the 20th of Jan- 
uary, ~ 


The effect of the present rate of 35 per cent. on all kindsof cotton hosiery has 

been to establish so firmly the manutacta re of the commonest sort of the same, 
to wit, hosiery cut from a circular knit web, sewed on sewing-machines an 

on shaping-boards, that the home market is practically supplied. The 

kinds of cotton hosiery, to wit, those knit on fashioning-machines and 

distinguished in the trade from those cut, sewed, and pressed, are supplied by 


importers. 
These better kinds can not be made in this country, because the 35 per cent. 
duty will not cover the extra cost of importing machines and paying the skilled 


required to run them. It is, therefore, to establish a new industry that 


the new duty of 45 per cent. is required. If, however, 45 pa cent, should be 
roved to be insuflicient to establish this new ind „it wi be fully needed to 
oe out of this market a flood of cheap-fashioned hosiery now made in Germany 
and po yen which would ruin the already established manufacture of the com- 
mon hosiery. 


See the effect of this. We have already a duty of 35 per cent. upon 
machinery. The other day a Senator from a Southern State, my friend 
from Mississippi ee GEORGE}, and also my friend from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. VANCE], proposed, as the South had before it an encouraging 
vista of success in cotton manufacturing, that her people should be al- 
lowed in the lack of capital to import their machinery at a moderate rate 
of duty; but the answer came from the other side of the Chamber and 
from gentlemen in those quarters where manufactories are well estab- 
lished and where they have been built up by taxation that it would be 
unjust, and that you should not make an unequal tax favoring one sec- 
tion of the country at the cost of the other. I, following that principle 
which I think should prevail in legislation, that there is to be no favor- 
itism toward one part of this country over another, said I would not 
agree because a thing was favorable to one section to vote for it for that 
reason; that I was willing to let machinery take its proportionate place 
of taxation among all the other industries of the country. 

But see now what is required. You want an advance of from 35 to 
45 per cent. upon what istermed a new industry, and what is the reason 
given for it? Because they are obliged to import their machinery. 

Mr. GEORGE. I understood Senators on the other side to say that 
cotton machinery in this country was so much superior to that madein 
England that if we were allowed to bring the English machinery in we 
should be very much injured. 

Mr. BAYARD. Let us see the testimony that this New England 
manufacturer gives on that point. He says: 

These better kinds can not be made in this country, because the 35 per cent. 
duty will not cover the extra cost of importing machines and paying the skilled 
labor required to run them. 

Whether they mean to import the labor also I do not know, but I take 
it for granted that will be done, provided there is the slightest economy 
to manufacturing in it. It generally is done; and these two large vol- 
umes of testimony before the Tariff Commission will disclose the fact 
that wherever a man chose to put his money into a business of which 
he was totally and absolutely ignorant, the first thing he did was to im- 
part foreign labor to do that which he could not have done so cheaply 
at home. 

In this case the duty on this hosiery is to be advanced from 35 per 
cent. ad valorem to 45 per cent., on the pretext that an experiment 
must now be tried and that these gentlemen must be paid something 
for the cost of importing machinery. That is not encouraging Ameri- 
can mechanism; that is not encouraging American labor; but on the 
contrary you are to pay a tax to enable them to compete with Ameri- 
can labor by producing foreign machinery. Itis unreasonable. 

I want to say one thing. I think it is pretty much out of date; I 
think the time has come when this advance of the burdens of taxation 
is about to be checked. I believe the tariff reform having its origin in 
a groundswell of public opinion that the time had come when the 
American consumer was to be considered and not those who have been 
heretofore making their profits out of him. 

The proposition to raise this tax to 45 cent. is, to use the term in 
no improper sense, a mere speculation. Here are letters from the lead- 
ing manufacturers of Massachusetts on this subject telling you that 
they must have increased duty in order to commence what they term 
a new industry. 


With the slight assistance asked for we are confident we can make a begin- 
ning now and in time command the trade of the country. 


Mr. President, this is not the time for advancing taxes. It is time 
for reducing them and keeping them in some proportions. Therefore 
I hope the te will not give its consent to advancing the tax upon 
this article of manufacture from 35 to 45 per cent. As isshown by the 
statement of this manufacturer, it is entirely a tentative proceeding. 
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If, he says—and there is much virtue in an if“ — (45 cent. 
should prove insufficient to establish this industry, it will be fully needed 
to keep out these we - 

What do you mean by keeping a thing out? You mean to prohibit 
its importation. ‘Two things follow—the American people can get no 
good trom these articles; and, in the next place, their Treasury can get 
no revenue. There we are brought practically in this case and by 
that argument. It confesses so much that strange idea which has got 
into the minds of a large class of our fellow-citizens, an idea that I hold 
to be utterly unjust, to be utterly indefensible, and that is that you 
ought by law, under the power given to Con to tax and to regulate 
commerce, to throttle it and to prohibit it. It can not be. We intend 
to compete and to give our own people what advantage we can by means 
of taxes laid to create revenue in their competition. Whenaman comes 
before you and asks you expressly for a tax for the purpose of keeping 
articles out of the country, he tells you he not only means to forbid rev- 
enue, but he does not even promise you that you shall have competition 
in place of it. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President, I desire to say a few words on this 
item, because nobody can charge me in doing so with endeavoring to 
protect an American manufacturer. I understand that the articles to 
which this rate of duty now applies are not made in this country, and 
the reason why an addition of 10 per cent. upon the articles is adopted 
is in order that they may be made in this country. 

I think it should be the policy of the Government to encourage the 
establishment of manufactories in every branch of industry which does 
not now exist in this country, and it is because I have a hope that, if 
the duty is raised from 35 to 45 per cent. upon these articles of luxury 
not now manufactured in this country, the business of making them 
may be commenced and successfully carried on here, that I ask Sena- 
tors to vote for this increased rate of duty. 

The argument which the Senator from Delaware has just made thirty 
years ago would have been applicable to the silk industry. Silk then 
was not made in this country to any considerable extent. Perhaps I 
am not correct about the time; but there was a time a few years ago 
when silk was not made in this country, and it could not have been 
made here without a high rate of duty. That duty wasimposed. Un- 
der it the business has been established, and it has grown wonderfully. 
It employs large capital; it employs thousands of workmen at remuner- 
ative wages, and the price of the article has steadily decreased. I put 
the question, is it not better that silk manufacturing shall be carried 
on in this country as it is carried on than that it should be exclusively 
carried on in France or in England? I put this question: is it not 
better for this whole country that the manufacturing of this fine class 
of hosiery, of laces, and other high-priced cotton goods shall be carried 
on here rather than that it shall be carried on in some foreign land? 


Mr. MORGAN. Will the Senator allow me to ask him whether he | dred 


thinks it is also better to raise the cocoons here and reel the silk here 
than to have them raised abroad and reeled abroad? 

Mr. PLATT. I certainly do, if it is practicable. 

Mr. MORGAN. I hope to have the Senator’s assistance in that 
branch of the subject when we reach it. 

Mr. PLATT. I believe that every industry which can be sucessfully 
prosecuted in this country ought to be prosecuted here rather than that 
our citizens shall be entirely dependent upon the foreign manufacturer 
for the articles they wish. If a profit on manufactured goods is to be 
paid to any one, it is better it should be paid to our own citizens. 

It builds up our country from one extreme border to another. It is 
for the advantage of Texas as much as for the advantage of Maine, for 
the advantage of North Carolina and Oregon alike when the Congress 
of the United States imposes a duty on articles not manufactured here, 
which will stimulate and encourage our citizens to establish and suc- 
cessfully carry on factories for their production within our own borders. 
It is a substantial benefit to the whole country. 

One word about the importation of labor. I hhail the importation of 
all skilled labor from Europe. Wherever there is a man skilled in this 
branch of manufacture and we by establishing the industry in this coun- 
try can transfer that skilled mechanic from England or Ireland or 
France to this country and make him a good American citizen, I be- 
lieve that we have done a benefit to the whole country, If he comes 
here for the time being working at a little lower wages than the men 
already here, thatis but temporary. Hesoon learns to ask the highest 
price going, and he soon gets it. I wish to repel the insinuation that 
this class of men are not among the best citizens that we have. I be- 
lieve it vastly better that manufactures of this kind should be estab- 
lished here. 

The Senator from Delaware this morna said that when it came to 
matters of silks and satins, and articles of luxury, he did not care what 
rate of duty was placed upon them; if the ladies desired to adorn them- 
selves with them let them pay for them. The articles of manufacture 
which we propose by this duty to encourage the establishment of in this 
country are articles of luxury as much as silks and satins. I believe it 
to be a wrong policy to continue to buy our abroad when they 
can be manufactured in this country. The inevitable result of the estab- 
lishment of such branches of manufacture at home has been to cheapen 
the product to our own citizen, Let us begin to make these goods, and 
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all experience teaches us that they will soon be reduced in price, so that 
what are now used only by the rich will be within the reach of all. 

Mr. BAYARD. The Senator does not refer to me? 

Mr. PLATT. Not at all; to the Senator's colleague [Mr. SAuLspury ]. 

Mr. BAYARD. I have my own views on tariff subjects, and gener- 
ally try to express them. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I desire to ask the Senator from Connecticut, be- 
cause he is well informed on these subjects and understands them much 
more thoroughly than I do, whether this is an appeal of the capitalists 
for Government encouragement to employ their capital, or whether it 
comes from the laborers of the country who are idle and desire employ- 
ment? 

Mr. PLATT. I make no appeal for any particular class. I make 
my appeal for what I believe to be the best interests of this country. 
I want to see America not only the granary but the workshop of the 
whole world. I want to see the country marching forward with the 
strides of power which always come with manufacturing and with com- 
mercial enterprise. If there be a branch of ind now carried on in 
England, in Ireland, in France, which we have not learned to carry on 
in this country I want to encourage that; I want to give it an op 
tunity here, and I assure Senators it will be to the detriment 3 5 
single individual in this land to have it established. If capital is em- 
port in it, so much the better; if labor is employed in it, so much the 

tter. There is no real conflict between capitaland labor. Themen 
who seek to bring about a collision between capital and labor are not 
only making a great mistake, but in my judgment are endangering the 
republican institutions of this country. It is better to soothe any fric- 
tion that has arisen or may arise between capital and labor than to try 
to foster it. Capital would be well employed, labor would be well em- 
ployed in a business like this. The whole country would be relieved 
and would have their cheapened. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, that would all do very well if it 
would not require that one portion of the country should be taxed to build 
up this industry, which the Senator admits does not exist with us now but 
which he proposes to introduce by increased duties. It strikes me asa 
very Quixotic expedition for the National Government to go all over the 
world hunting up industries to employ the capital of this shiny’ | and 
supporting them by high bounties, merely to say that we are a le to 
manufacture this and to manufacture that. Let your industries come 
from abroad as the necessities of the country demand, butdo notattempt 
to force them by hot-house processes. We had as well think of intro- 
ducinginto New the 8 under glass of bananas, oranges, 
and pine-apples. are delicious tropical fruits, and it would be 
well and I would be glad if we could produce them in Connecticut and 
New Hampshire and everywhere else, but what would our farmers say 
if they had to pay five bushels of wheat for one pine-apple or a hun- 
ands of tobacco for one dozen oranges? Oranges can be culti- 

there is nodoubt, at $5 a dozen, and pine-apples could 

apiece. 

ent of the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] is just 
this, that it is the duty of the Government to hunt out every possible 
industry that can be found in the workshops of the world, no difference 
whether it taxes the consumer or not, so the industry can be intro- 
duced here. Oranges, bananas, and pine-apples are most delectable fruit; 
they are luscious and delightful to the taste. One section of our coun- 
try now produces them. ill the Senator insist that it is good economy 
in the Government, that it is on Policy, that it is justice and right, 
for us to encourage the production of these tropical fruits at such heavy 
cost in the Northern States ofthis Union. They can be cultivated there. 
I have eaten as good Hamburg grapes grown under glass in the North 
as ever grew in Spain. You can raise oranges, pine-apples, or bananas 
in Connecticut under glass just as well as you can in Florida. Then 
the argument of the Senator would be that we ought to give a bounty 
to the people of New England to enable them to raise without loss those 
articles, even if they cost the consumers $5 a dozen for the oranges or $5 
apiece for the pine-apples. The people at the North can send their ice 
to Florida in exchange for these luscious fruits with far better profit 
than to raise them at home. 

The idea of the Government undertaking to be the father of all the 
people, the idea that no industry can be prosecuted here at all unless it 
gets a Government bounty, is a monstrous outrage upon the rights of all 
the people. The true policy and the true economy of this country is to 
exchange the products of our valuable labor for the pauper labor of the Old 
World, to encourage and fosterat home only such industries as are adapted 
to our condition, and exchange with other nations our surplus. Why 
shall we attempt in this country to raise silk cocoons? Why shall we 
attempt to produce certain crockery and glass ware which we know are 
produced by the lowest priced labor of this earth, when we can exchange 
one day’s labor of our own intelligent people, aided by machinery, for 
fifty days of the labor that produces them? 

Let these industries remain where they are, let these pauper laborers 
stay at home; and let us build up our mercantile marine by this com- 
mercial exchange and lay the foundation of a great and glorious navy; 
let us encourage and foster the industries necessary for national defense; 
but let us get everything else where we can find it cheapest. 

I will not go into a discussion of the question of the comparative 
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values of labor to-day, for that is unnecessary to the issue immediately 
before us, but will content myself with denying that protection has 
ever increased the wages of labor or its purchasing power. Modern 
means of transportation, steamships and railroads, have brought the 
most distant countries into close neighborhood, and natural causes are 
gradually equalizing the labor of all nations, and they are growing rich 
by exchanging their surplus with one another. 

This has been the source of national wealth in all ages of the world. 
We are producing upon the prairies of the West and in the great valley 
of the Mississippi more agricultural products than we can consume in 
our own country, and the great desideratum for us is to find a market 
for this surplus. If you exclude foreign imports, where are we farmers 
to find a market for our productions? 

Mr. BECK. Look at the immigration of the past year. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Seven hundred and fifty thousand people have emi- 
grated from Europe in the past year, and you have now engaged in all 
of the protected manufactures of the country but 850,000 people. 

Why will you tax us upon everything that we exchange our tobacco 
for, everything that we exchange our cotton for? What difference is 
there in taxing the export and taxing the import? The Constitution 
forbids you to tax us upon the exportation of our tobacco, but you put 
a prohibitory tax upon all that we buy in foreign countries with it. 
What is the difference between taxing ourexports and taxing the things 
that we swap them for in foreign countries? I can see none. 

Let me tell you, Mr. President, the people are beginning to open 
their eyes to this question. If they understood it there would not be 
one laboring man in the United States in favor of a protective policy. 
They do not understand it because it is insidious, because it is indirect; 
but if you could remove your custom-house collectors from Boston and 
New York and put them in the towns of the West where the imported 
goods are sold they would very soon find it out. For one hundred 
years we have been protecting upon the plea that we have infant in- 
dustries which needed the support of Government; but we are now 
asked to protect an infant industry yet unborn. The country is be- 
ginning to understand this. More than a million men have changed 
their minds on this question in the last year. More than a million will 
change their minds in another year. If your duties were not collected 
in custom-houses, but were collected by the country merchant from the 
farmer, they would soon understand this matter. 

If when a farmer went into a country store to buy a suit of clothes 
he was told that the price was $15 he would say, That is cheap 
enough; that is not too high;’’ and he would pull out his pocket-book 
to pay for it; but the merchant would say to him, Oh, yes, but that 
is my price; I am an officer of the Government and I am a collector of 
the revenue, and you have got to pay to the Government $15 more.” 
‘‘Whatisthatfor?’’ Well, $3 or $4 of it goes into the of the 
United States and the balance is sent up to Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut, away up there, to keep them factory fellers from losing money by 
manufacturing these goods.“ If you put the question to the people 
in that way there would not be a consumer in this whole nation in favor 
of this protective policy. It is wrong in principle, it is wrong in pol- 
icy, and it is ruinous to the country. It is useless for our farmers to 
talk about growing rich under it. We may get good prices for all we 
sell, for our tobacco, hogs, cattle, cotton, and corn; but when we come 
to settle up at the end of the year we have nothing left; the extortions 
of Resa i have absorbed all the fruits of our toil. We are growing 
poorer every day and see our fate written in these very laws that you 
are enacting. The people are beginning to open their eyes to the fact 
that for every dollar this protective tariff places in the Treasury it puts 
five into the pockets of the men who manufacture. 

We are paying now upon a little over $400,000,000 of protected goods 
about $220,000,000 of revenue, which goes into the Treasury, and we 
are paying besides that more than $1,200,000,000 which goes as a bounty 
to the manufacturers of this country, every dollar of which comes out 
of the consumersand chiefly from the farmers. Every substantial farmer 
in this country who owns two hundred acres of land to-day pays to the 
national Government not less than $250 in taxation. The tax for reve- 
nue and the tax for bounty amount to-day to not less than $26 per cap- 
ita, and the farm laborer of course is worse off than the farmer. In my 
State we pay about $1,300,000 in State taxes, collected by the sheriffs, 
and we pay upon our tobacco, upon our whisky, and in bounties to the 
manufacturers and in revenue to the Federal Government $76,000,000. 

Mr. MORGAN. I wish to say to the Senator from Kentucky that 
the people of the South—the cotton States—pay $10,000,000 tax on 
sugar annually. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Kentucky pays even more thanthat. Kentucky 
raises 40 per cent. of all the tobacco uced in the United States, and 


8 Does the Senator from Kentucky assume that the 
people who manufacture whisky and manufacture tobacco pay the taxes 
upon those articles out of their own ? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand diversion perfectly well, but I 


will not be deceived by it. I know that you claim that the princely 


merchants of New York pay more than two-thirds of the revenue in 
the United States. I do not say that our people pay it, but I say it is 
a tax upon our products. Our products are taxed, and yours receive a 
bounty. The men who stand up for protection get the bounty on all 
they produce, and we pay the tax upon all we produce. The tax falls 
not altogether upon the consumer, let me tell you, because the farmer 
who raises the corn and tobacco pays part of the tax. That I know. 
My own experience tells me that for every dollar of tax upon tobacco 
50 cents comes out of the pockets of the man who raises it. There is 
no question about that. 

As I was going on to say, take the $26 that every inhabitant pays to 
the United States, the farmer, the man who employs hands, and the 
man who uses iron and steel and wool and lives in comfort. I have 
made a neatcalculation, and my State pays the sum total to the National 
Government of $76,000,000, and pays $1,328,000 State taxes. Suppose 
our people were to pay that directly, what do you think they would say 
about it? Would there be a man in the country for it? Not one. 

The whole policy of protection is wrong, and is based upon false prin- 
ciples. When you tax one thing you have got to tax another. Theraw 
material wants a tax, and in every stage of its manufacture a tax is de- 
manded. The man who makes pig-iron says his ore is taxed, and I 
must have an additional tax;’’ the man who makes steel rails and other 
steel products says, I have to pay the tax on pig-iron, I have to pay the 
tax on ore, and I must have atax;’’ the man who makes cutlery, plows, 
hoes, harrows, and farming machinery says, ‘‘ All these things below 
me are taxed, and you must give me a still higher tax,“ and the thing 
goes on compounding and piling up, and supported on every side by 
braces and props, which must finally give way and the monstrous struct- 
ure fallin ruins. It is only a question of time when the people will 
understand this as well as we do. The whole system will be swept by 
the board, and we shall come as near free trade then as the necessities 
of the Government will allow. 

I do not want to break up your industries, nor lay violent hands upon 
them, but I want to reduce this oppressive taxation. I am fora tax to 
support the Government, and if it took 100 per cent. upon bet hee | 
we imported I would be for paying it. I am for paying the bonds 
upholding the faith and honor of the nation. I am for encouraging in- 
dustries of all sorts, but I am not willing to ruin and beggar one class 
of my countrymen to support another. 

Mr. President, taxation has ruined all the nations of the earth. No 
free people ever lost their liberties except by the power of taxation. 
The wealthy men in every nation of the world attempt to make the 
humbler and the laboring classes pay all the taxes. In medieval times 
when robber barons had their castles built upon the mountain crags of 
continental Europe they levied by force contributions from the caravans 
of trade. That was the system then, but now by legislation we have a 
worse robber class, We now have bands of financial buccaneers sail- 
ing under the flag of the law, with letters of ue from the Govern- 
ment, plundering the people in all the channels of commerce and trade. 
How long will the people endure this? They will rise up some day in 
their might and scatter to the four winds all these edifices that men 
have built upon false ideas of public economy. 

Let industries grow up where they will. They should grow from 
year to year in the great circle of our labors, just as a farmer adds to 
the cleared land when he settles in the forest. He cuts out around his 
field and he deadens this year, and the next year he clears up and puts 
his fence out and takes à little more in. This is the natural and healthy 
way to grow. 

Do not try to force things upon the country; do not force protection 
where we do not want it. You are trying to force on our farmers pro- 
tection for their wheat, rye, corn, lard, beef, pork, and butter. We do 
not ask this; we do not want it. Why do you force it upon us against 
our will? Because you want to put us in the same boat with yourselves, 
and would convince the farmers that they are protected too. Perhaps 
there are half a dozen points in the United States where some agricult- 
ural production might come in. It may be there is a ferry-way up 
North, or down South, contiguous to some foreign country, where it 
might be to the convenience of half a dozen people to import things 
across the line, but the great mass of the farmers in this country feel 
no interest in this. 

The South has only rice, sugar, tobacco, wool, and hemp embraced in 
this scheme of protection, and the benefits she receives are not a tithe 
of the burden she bears. Reduce the duties to a reasonable basis upon 
your fabrics, and you may take all off our productions if you so desire. 

Senators talk about wool. I have been a wool-growerall my life, and 
have a large flock of sheep now, and let me say to you that when there 
was no duty upon wool, under the Walker tariff, I got more for it than 
I get to-day. The first wool I ever sold was for 40 cents per pound on 
the farm. I sold to the same company for a number of years. 

For the last ten years I have never sold it but once for more than 25 
cents. I get from asingle sheep about eight pounds, which is $2, and 
then fatten the sheep on grass and get on an average about $7 a head 
for them as mutton. Mutton has been going up in price all the time, 
though free, while wool has been going down, although protected. Sheep 
can not be profitably raised for their wool upon high-priced land; this 
can only be done upon waste and rugged lands unsuited to the plow. 
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Mr. ALLISON. I wish to ask the Senator a question right there be- 
eause it is very important. - 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes, sir. 


Mr. ALLISON. What does it cost the farmer to raise sheep? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It takes about two sheep to one acre, the land 
worth $100 acre. 

Mr. AL N. That would be $18 an acre annual rental? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The profit is not on the wool, but on the mutton. 

Mr. DAWES. I am anxious about the Senator. I heard his col- 
league and the Senator from Delaware both say this morning that a 
man had no business to behere inthe Senate and vote upon questions in 
which he was directly interested, like these manufacturers we represent. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There is not a Senator on this floor who is not in- 
terested in some of the subjects which we have been discussing, and 
upon which we are now legislating. 

Mr. DAWES. I know that is a difficulty in the rule that the Sena- 
tor’s colleague and the Senator from Delaware s ; and I wanted 
to see if the Senator saw the difficulty about the rule. Now he is 
talking about his own wool and he is called upon to vote on his own 
wool. Is it any worse in the one than in the other case? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We are discussing cotton now and not wool. I 
am not interested in cotton. 

Mr. DAWES. I thought the Senator was discussing wool. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I was talking upon the general policy of protec- 
tion. I was illustrating merely. Weare discussing the cotton tax, and 
not the wool tax, nor the sugar tax, nor the rice tax, nor the hemp tax. 
I want to say that under the protection of our hemp hemp has been 
going down ever since protection was put uponit. It is lower to-day 
in Kentucky than I ever knew it to be in my life, and likewise wool. 
Mutton has been going up, which is free, all the time, until I now get 
$6 and $7.50 apiece for fat sheep that twenty years ago I used to get $3 
for, and I get 25 cents a pound for wool that I used to get 40 cents for. 
How does that happen? Will anybody tell me? Will some of these 
men who are wiser than I am upon these economic questions tell me 
how that occurs? I know the fact. 

Mr. BECK. Wool is protected and the sheep are not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is my idea; and it looks to me like that is 
an argument in favor of free trade. 

I am satisfied that with a reduction of your tariff to 25 or 30 per cent. 
we should get twice as much revenue as we do. Therefore I have ad- 
vocated the reduction not to destroy your industries. I would not lay 
rude hands upon them. I would come down rather gradually and take 
it in proportion. I know that t interests have grown up around 
the policy which was supposed to be the established one of the country. 
I would not break it up suddenly, but let us start in a new direction. 
Let us utterly discard from the economy of this country the idea of pro- 
tecting any industry in it; tax all for revenue but none to give bounties. 
That is the true philosophy of all taxation. I am for putting on the 
tax because I want to pay the public debt, and I want to pay it quickly, 
too; but I do not believe in putting it high. 

I have not heard one word said here on the subject of revenue during 
the whole discussion. Nota man has gone off in that line of argument. 
The whole thing has been protection; revenue has been scarcely men- 
tioned. I do not believe it has been mentioned by a single gentleman 
on that side of the Chamber, but it is all the time protection,“ as if 


the Government had nothing todo on God's earth but to tax the masses 


of the people in order to make business profitable to afew men. I want 
revenue. I want the public debt and the public bonds all paid. No 
man need tell me that a national debt is a national blessing. It is a 
natural curse to any country on the face of the earth. 

Our true policy is to encourage the development of such industries as 
are best adapted to the conditions of the country and required for the 
national defense, the materials for which abound in our midst, and not 
attempt toimportothers which require Government aid for their support. 
No man should ever invest his capital inany business which can not pros- 
per without Government aid. 

In some countries labor is so cheap that many fabrics can be made 
with which we can never hope to compete o by prohibition; but 
in many productions the American laborer, aided by mechanical in- 
ventions, is able to create as much in a single day as the foreign hand 
laborer can in sixty days. Take for illustration China, the greatest 
cotton country upon the earth, all of whose teeming millions are clad 
in cotton, and where there is not a cotton mill nor a power loom, but 
everything is made by hand. It takes eighteen yards of cotton cloth 
to clothe a Chinaman the year around, which requires thirty days ot 
Chinese labor to produce; the same can be manufactured by a single 
man in one of our cotton mills in half a day. 

Now, why shall we attempt to import into this country from China 
her difficult industries or cheap labor? Why not let both stay at home 
and exchange with them for their tea, silks, and their lacquer work, 
our own productions, at the rate of 60 to 1? This strikes me as sound 
economy and good business sense. 

Mr. President, I have spoken much longer than I intended. I rose 
simply to ask a question of the Senator from Connecticut, but his re- 

has led me into these impromptu and discursive remarks, for 
indulging me in which I thank the Senate. 


Mr. PLATT. Mr. President, I owe the Senate and the country an 
apology for having said one word upon this question. I have been sit- 
ting in my seat desiring earnestly the passage of a tariff bill, ini 
from discussion, allowing every argument and sophistry which could be 
imagined to be presented by the other side of the Chamber without re- 
ply, because I desired the passage of this bill, and I thought that the 
other side did not. I should apologize for having provoked anew the 
repetition of this old story which we have heard over and over again 
when any Senator on this side hasattempted to say a single word in refer- 
ence to the policy of this country with regard to à tariff. But it having 
been said, I can not allow it to pass without some few words of reply, 
and I will endeavor in the fewest possible moments, I think not ex- 
ceeding ten minutes, to make some suggestions and to ask some ques- 
tions which it seems to me will let some little light in upon the position 
ag Jae by the Senator from Kentucky and the other side of this Cham- 


T, 

First, with reference to the illustration which the Senator drew be- 
tween the raising of tropical fruits in New England or elsewhere in the 
colder climates of the North and manufacturing. The conditions of na- 
ture are against the raising of tropical fruits in a Northern climate, but 
the conditions of nature are not against manufacturing in this country. 
The conditions of nature favor it. There is no spot on this whole wide 
world where manufacturing can be carried on so successfully and in the 
end so economically and cheaply as in this country of ours. I do not 
speak of New England alone; [speak of the whole country. Manufact- 
uring, first established, perhaps, in New England, likeall other incidents 
of civilization, has been taking its march westward. New England is 
no longer the manufacturing section of this country. Manufacturing 
has passed out of the borders of New England; it has spread over New 
York and Pennsylvania; it has crossed the Alleghany Mountains; it has 
gone out on the plains of the West; it has gone into the States of the 

uth; itis no longer a local industry. 

Senators talk as if New England werestanding here pleading for man- 
ufacturing. It is not New England; it is the whole nation that is in- 
terested in it. New England is fast losing its prestige in this respect. 
The West and the South, States like Illinois, Colorado, California, 
Georgia, and Alabama, are in fierce competition with New England in 
manufacturing and in many respects beating her in the race. We do 
not complain. We have in this country all the resources of nature to 
enable us to manufacture cheaply, unlimited water-power, coal, iron, 
and all minerals; we have the best labor in the world; intelligent labor, 
skillful labor, men of genius, men of invention; we surpass the world 
in enterprise and in the inventive faculty and genius necessary to cheapen 
the processes and products of manufacturing; and yet we stand here 
and hear day after day the doctrine proclaimed that we do not want 
any manufacturing in this country, The Senator from Kentucky de- 
sires to sweep it all out of existence. He says the people will rally in 
their might to destroy the edifices which have been erected under our 
system of protection to manufactures. He wants this country to dis- 
card the policy of protecting any manufacturing industry. 

I want to put a few pertinent questions. I want to know if the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky, if any other Senator on this floor, believes that 
this Garnet would be any better off to-day if manufacturing had never 
Ses 8 shed here. [Mr. WILLIAMS rose. ] I did not interrupt the 

nator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I thought he was 

asking a question and desired an answer. 
_ Mr. PLATT. Not at present. I want them to paint in their vivid 
imaginations when they talk about going back to the good old days 
when there was no man ing in this country what sort of people 
we would have to-day if manufactures had not been established and 
encouraged and built up here by this same policy of protection; if 
they were all farmers and miners and no manu ries, if the rivers of 
this country had never been made to turn its wheels and the steam 
had never been made to move its spindles and we were still an agricult- 
ural, rural, areadian population. Why, do not Senators see that this 
march of power and greatness, that this dream of the future has come 
to us just with the progress of our manufacturing enterprises in this 
country? No purely pastoral or agricultural country ever did or ever 
can become great and potential among the nations of the earth. 

I want to ask one more question. Discard the policy of protection: 
as the Senator desires—it has been too long the policy of this nation to- 
be disavowed; it has not been the policy of this nation long enough to 
be abandoned; but discard it if you will; destroy these manufactoriess 
pull down these edifices, as the Senator says the people will; then does 
he think the country as a whole would be any better off? Does he 
think he would get any more for his horses in Kentucky, or his tobacco, 
or his wheat, or his pork, or his corn? Does he think the farmers 
would be more prosperous? Does he think they would obtain their 
manufactured articles, their comforts of life, more cheaply? 

When I hear over and over again this statement that it is all a tax 
upon the consumers, that the manufacturers are robbers, like the old 
barons of the media val times, forcing contributions out of the agricult- 
tural population of this country, I feel inclined sometimes to retort, 
and I put upon record now the statement that within the last twen 
years, under this protective tariff, there is not one single instance . 
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notice where manufactured articles have not steadily decreased in price, 


and there is no single instance worth notice where agricultural products | Co 


have not increased in price. 

Look at the development of the agricultural resources in this coun- 
try in the last twenty years. If you have been so oppressed, if you 
have been so robbed and plundered, what kind of a growth have you 
wanted, what have you expected? The development of agriculture in 
this country in the last twenty years is the wonder and marvel of the 

Nothing like it was ever known in history. It has all taken 
= i side byside with the development of manufactures. Agriculture 
has outrun manufacturingin the race. While the manufacturing capi- 
tal in this country has increased somewhat, the value of farms, the ex- 
tension of agricultural industry, has increased almost beyond computa- 
tion. 

In twenty years the value of the farms in this country has increased 
from $3,000,000,000 to $10,000,000,000. What wild enthusiast will 
tell me that agricultural development would have been or ever can be 
greater under the policy of free trade, or tariff for revenue only? De- 
stroy our manufactories, discard our policy of protection, tear down 
those edifices which you say the people are going to tear down, how 
long do you think this increase of agricultural property and agricult- 
ural business will go on? I tell you that the moment you lay a ruth- 
less hand upon manufacture that moment your argen ee industry 

down with it. 

Mr. VANCE. Mr. President, the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
PLATT] tells us how much the farming interest of this country has in- 
creased. I wonder if it is because it had to support all the manufact- 
uring interests in the country? That a man runs faster because he 
carries two bushels of corn on his shoulder in the race? Do the agri- 
cultural people of this country get rich because 3 are taxed about 50 
per cent. upon every implement they stir the ground with for the benefit 
of Pennsylvania or Massachusetts? II so, What an easy thing it would 
be for us all to get rich by taxation. What a delightful process, espec- 
ially for the recipient of the taxation, and then he would realize the 
sacred maxim that it is more blessed to give than to receive, when he 
could receive the property of his neighbor and hear that his neighbor 
was prospering under the deprivation. 

Surely a little cotton-spinning factory upon the banks of some New 
England stream is not the cause of the mighty harvests that grow out 
on the plains of the great West. Surely there is no cause and effect in 
that. Surely a little forge up somewhere in the mountains of Pennsyl- 
vania hammering iron is not the cause of the great crops of cotton from 
the South that constitute seven-tenths of the commercial cotton of the 
world and that go far toward clothing the entire civilization of man- 
kind. Surely you can not say that. No, sir; the truth is that agriculture 
was before manufacturing. The truth is that manufactures grow be- 
cause they are fed and supported -by agriculture. The truth is that 

culture would still go on if all the manufactures in New England 
and elsewhere in the world were wiped out. It would not go on so 
well I admit, but it would flourish nevertheless as one of the necessities 
of human existence. 

These gentlemen rise here and beg protection in the face of that decis- 
ion of the Supreme Court of the United States which announces the 
doctrine that the levying of taxes on the whole people for one man’s 
benefit is robbery. I concur with the Supreme Court, and I am willing 
to sustain that decision by my voice. It is robbery of the people of 
these United States to levy this tax, to perpetrate this wrong, for the 
benefit of a single company, the Lawrence Manufacturing Company. It 
is notin behalf of a straggling infantindustry, but in behalf ofan unborn 
baby—an infant that has not yet seen the light—they want these taxes 
levied. Why? Because they say that at the present rate of duties they 
can not import the machinery. . 

Mr. President, do you remember with what a look of holy horror you 
and other gentlemen on that side regarded the proposition that I had 
the honor to make the other day, in conjunction with the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE], toimport alittle pehin free to establish 
struggling infant industries inthe South? Iwas told that the proposi- 
tion could not be entertained for a moment; it washorrible to contem- 
plate. The idea of withholding taxation temporarily for the benefit of 
a struggling infant industry was something not to be tolerated, but the 
proposition to levy taxation for the benefit of a struggling infant or an 
infant that hopes to ‘le some day is perfectly legitimate and proper 
and is a great principle of political economy. 

Mr. President, I object to protecting unborn infants. In fact the 
wee thing is out of order. The infant has no right to bawl before it 
is born. 

You want to manufacture the things named here Notti 
laces,” „gimps, “‘galloons,’’ shaped drawers, whatever they may 
be, shaped and ioned hosiery,” whatever that may be. I can 
understand fashionable hosiery, but I confeasI donot understand ‘‘fash- 
ioned hosiery.” That industry must be protected. If that industry 
was suddenly to perish from off the face of the earth I should like to 
know if there would be a grand cataclysm? Would it be equivalent 
to the stroke of doom? : 

The whole doctrine of protection is illustrated in this case more fairly 
perhaps than in any other which has been presented to theSenate. Un- 
blushingly, without a single solitary particle of concern for the people 


who have to pay the money, for the great mass of the consumers, the 
ngress of the United States is called upon, nay, it is demanded of 
Congress, to legislate money out of the pockets of the multitude for the 
benefit of a few who hope to establish a new enterprise. They want 
to undertake to manufacture these articles that they acknowledge they 
can not manufacture in competition with the people of England and 
the continent of Europe, but they do not want to run the risk. Per- 
haps it will pay and perhaps it will not. 

We can not afford to pay the tax on this machinery that has to come 
in here. We want the Government to pay that tax. We want the 
Government to take all the risk as to the speculation, and if it does not 
pay the money does not come out of our pockets; it comes out of the 

ets of the people.“ That is their proposition. They want to bring 
in skilled labor to start the machines, and as soon as the labor lands on 
the pier at New York or Boston it becomes American labor and a howl 
is made for the protection of the American workingman.” In every 
shape, turn this proposition over as you may in every conceivable di- 
rection, it illustrates the iniquities and the robbery as denounced by 
the Supreme Court of this system of protection. 

When the people of the South wanted some free machinery to manu- 
facture cotton in their own fields and at their own water- and for 
want of capital were not able to bring it in, that request was denied; 
and now I want to see if they can not bring in machinery under their 
own beautiful laws of protection on the iron and machinery of this coun- 
try. What is going to become of the machinists and the manufacturers 
of machinery in this country if we pay them for bringing in foreign ma- 
chinery? It would ruin all the machine-shops in the land we were told 
ifa single solitary cotton-mill and its clothing came in to benefit the 
people of the South. But here is a proposition to bring in machinery 
from Europe, and the people are to pay for it, notwithstanding that on 
the same principle of reasoning the machine-builders of the North would 
be ruined by it. 

The whole thing is wrong, Mr. President. I acknowledge, as my 
friend from Connecticut said, that it is something of the old story. I 
am not ashamed to dwell upon my part of the old story as long as I 


hear every day the old, old story on the other side struggling infant 
industry; pauper labor of Europe; will perish if it not get 
this protection;’’ men thrown out of em loyment;’’ American labor 


to be preferred, and so on; that is the old story on their side. This 

is only the other corresponding old story. They may expect to hear 

that just as long as I have a voice in this Chamber. As soon as ever 

the old tune in behalf of American labor is raised there will be a re- 
msive amen in this corner so long as I have the honor of a seat in 
is Chamber. 

Sir, I can not vote for this proposition. These men, as was explained 
by the Senator from Delaware, did not ask for thisduty. At first they 
were satisfied with 35 per cent. They have changed and want more, 
and they say if 45 per cent. should not prove to be enough it would at 
all events serve to keep out the flood of cheap from i 
Are the Senators on that side of the Chamber op; to an abundance 
of cheap goods coming to these people? It y seems so. Is there 
any crime in a poor man in this country buying as much as his money 
will permit him to buy? Is there any great evil in cheap goods? Do 
they object that a man should happen to lay his hands on something 
cheap and something by which to promote the comfort of his family ? 
It would seem so. 

I say with deliberation, as far as you have 
this bill has laid its hand most heavily upon those articles which are 
used by the poor and most y 5 those articles used by the 
rich. Especially is this illustrated in the article of window-glass that 
we had up a few days ago, when the plain, common, unground panes 
of glass that let the light of heaven into the cabins and cottages of the 
poor were taxed about 60 per cent., while polished pla that went 
into the rich man’s palace was taxed 16 or 17 per cent. it runs that 
way through everything, as you will see when we come to woolen 
goods. It runs that way in blankets, and it runs that way in iron 
the 


me in every direction 


Everywhere you will find that the hand of the Government, 
taxing hand, the publican’s hand, is laid on the poor man most 
heavily and his necessities are taxed most heavily, and it is laid with 
the lightest finger upon the products and articles used by the rich. 

I can not see what harm can come from a flood of cheap goods com- 
ing in from Europe, especially if we do not manufacture them here, 
and why we should use the taxing power of the Government for the 
tyrannical purpose of preventing the citizens from availing themselves 
of the cheap markets of the world is a despotism as mean and con- 
temptible as it is wrong. Let them come. t the goods of every peo- 
ple in the world come, subject to such duties as will yield a revenue to 
our own Government. That is the policy of Senators on this side of 
the Chamber. 

The Senator from Connecticut, I believe, made the statement that 
some Senators on this side are in favor of the wiping out of manufact- 
ures altogether. I have never heard any Senator or any other man in 
his senses make such a statement as that. Because we favor the en- 
couragement of manufactures only within revenue limits and think 
that manufactures, as all other business, should depend upon its own 
merits for success, and its own labor, its own ingenuity, to as great an 
extent as any other class of business in the community—because we 
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argue that, to say we are opposed to or ignorant of the advantages of 
manufactures is an assumption wholly unwarranted. No man is 
aware of the advantages of manufactures to the people of this country 
and the people of any country than I am, but I am aware of the fact 
too that there should be no distinctions made. 

I am aware of the fact, however, that there are distinctions made. 
I know that there is a difference made between the man who manufact- 
ures fabrics or implements and the man who manufactures bread. I 
know that the manufacturer of bread is under the ban, for what reason 
I cannot tell, except that being, as the agricultural class is, widely dis- 
tributed over the country and without organization, they can be plun- 
dered by compact organizations, and that they have something to be 
plundered of, but I can not for the life of mesee where in our Constitu- 
tion there is any article or provision or clause that would justify treat- 
ing him as the common burden-bearer of the rest of the community, 
and that all the grievances of the country should be laid upon him for 
the support of others. I can not understand that. 

I think the man who sustains my body with the necessaries of life 
is as much entitled to the favor of this Government as the man who 
clothes my body. The man who gives me the necessaries of. life is as 
much entitled to the protection of the Government as the man who 
gives me the luxuries or refinements of life. The day will come, as 
was well said by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. WILLIAMS], w 
the people of this country will open their eyes. The day will come 
when the le of this county will be educated on this tariff question. 
It is coming now. It is dawning in the West; it is dawning in the 
South; it is dawning in the Northwest; and I think from the character 
of the letters which are pouring in upon me and the Senator from Ken- 
tucky since this discussion has that it is beginning to dawn at 
the right place, in the East, as well; and whenever it is understood that 
these man rs have had sufficient protection to enable them to 
rise or fall or stand or sink or swim upon their own merits, and that the 
cry of protection to American labor simply means the robbery of nine- 
tenths of all the labor in the country for the enrichment of the em- 
ployers of this labor in the East, there will be a grand upheaval in this 
country, and the places that now know some of these gentlemen in 
Congress will know them no more forever. That is what I hope, at 
least; not personally to them, but I hope their places will be supplied 
by apostles of the new order of things; by apostles of the new order 
of politics, who believe in allowing a man to do the best he can for him- 
self without being burdened with the support of his neighbors; by apos- 
tles of the order of things who believe that when a man can not support 
himself he should take such fare as the county commissioners give him, 
and not be allowed to live in a lordly mansion and levy taxes upon all 
the lowlands, as id, perhaps; some of the ancestors of the Senator who 
sits before me [Mr. BECK]. We want to see that done away with. 

All this cry about destroying manufactories will be understood after 
a while, and when one after the other the representatives of every spe- 
cial interest in this country, except theagricultaral, get up here and say 
‘tif you do not give us this duty we will perish, our workshops will 
shut up, and our hands will all be turned into the street,“ I do not be- 
lieve a single word of it. It is å mere statement that comes from men 
who want to hold on to their grip upon the public crib; men who, having 
tasted once the sweets of living upon other men’s labor, naturally do not 
want to let go. I do not believe one word of it. Ido not believe there isa 
manufactory in the United States, if this tariff was cut down horizontally 
one-half right now, that would close up: If it did, I should say it ought 
to be closed up. When men can not live except as a nuisance and an 
incumbrance to their neighbors, the only decent thing they can dois to 
die. 

American labor, indeed! It will be provided for. Instead of con- 
gregating thousands and thousands of men around some factory and 
making them engage in a desperate struggle and competition for bread, 
if the laws of political economy were allowed to prevail everything would 
be regulated in this country and everything would be equalized as the 
waters cover the caverns of the great deep, and men would seek those 
pursuits in which they would succeed best, and in which they could 
best promote their interests. But, sir, we are undertaking here to war 
against those natural laws, we are undertaking to force men to buy 
where they have to pay the highest prices and to sell where they can 
only get the lowest. e have discarded the idea that supply and demand 
have anything to do with the regulation of the prices of articles in use 
by the human family; we are warring against these laws of political 
economy ; and these laws of political economy, itis well enough for Sena- 
tors to remember, are as much the laws of God as the law of gravitation 
is; they are implanted essentially and inherently in the human breast, 
and they are a portion of human na and they will exert themselves. 
Those things will take root some day, and in the blessed hope of their 
early appearing I will now proceed to take my seat. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President, I did not entirely catch all that the 


Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE] said, but I understood him 
to allude to a letter which was read by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BECK ] the other day dated in my own city; and so much has been said 
about that letter that perhaps I ought to say a word in relation to it. 
If anybody will go to the city of Meriden, which is my home, and 
make inquiries either of the manufacturers or of the employ¢s he will 


find that as a rule the men who work, who labor in that city in the fac- 


better | tories, are well paid, are content and satisfied; that the relations between 


them and their employers are harmonious and pleasant; that they have 
no strikes; that there is nothing there to call forth the writing of any 
such letter as that read by the 8 from Kentucky. 

I ought to say one word more about the person who wrote it. He is 
a young man of more zeal than discretion, about 20 or 22 years old, the 
son of an intelligent, industrious, frugal, and well-to-do Irishman, who 
has earned his money in the factories of Meriden, who has laid it up 
and who is well todo in the world. If his son followed the exam- 
pleof the father he would soon come to the same condition; but un- 
fortunately he has conceived an antipathy to work and a great fondness 
for Democratic politics. He divides his time between being a defend- 
ant in the police court, an orator in the Democratic club-room, and writ- 
ing letters such as the Senator from Kentucky has read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECK]. 

Mr. BECK. I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BECK. Let the amendment be read. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. In line 1172, it is proposed to strike out 
‘*forty’’ before five“ and insert thirty; so as to read: 

On stockings, hose, half-hose, shirts, and drawers, fashioned, narrowed, or 
shaped wholly or in part by es or frames, or knit by hand, and 
composed wholly of cotton, 35 per cent. ad valorem. 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE LOWE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. WILLIAM K. ME- 
HAFFEY, one of its clerks, transmitted to the Senate the resolutions 
adopted by that body concerning the death of WILLIAM M. LOWE, late 
a member of the House from the State of Alabama. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I ask that the resolutions just re- 
ceived from the House be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the Senate the 
resolutions of the House, which will be read. s 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 


Resolved, That the House of Representatives has received with profound sensi- 
bility the announcement of the death of Hon, WII AA M. LOWE, late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Alabama. 

That the business of this House be now suspended in order to afford 


Resolved, 
ity for the f tributes to the mem: eceased. 

a Tah es a farther mark of renpech thio House, at tho conctesion of 
such memorial adjourn; and that these resolutions be transmitted to 
the Senate for its action thereon. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I present resolutions on the subject 
of the resolutions just sent to us by the House of Representatives. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolutions offered by the Senator 
fom Alabama will now be read. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 


Y, is 
resolution of the 


2. That the Secretary of the Senate erg rini of the proceedings of the 
3. That as a mark of respect to the memory of Mr. ‘Lowe, the Senate do now 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, WILLIAM MANNING LOWE was a 
native of Alabama. He was born in Huntsville, near the place where 
he died. His family were of the best class. His father was eminent 
for his ability and high character in the mercantile circles of the South, 
and was greatly esteemed by a large and most respectable class of 

uaintances. 

In his youth Colonel Low had advantages which he industriously 
improved to acquire learning and to accomplish himself by the study 
of the best authors in literature. His attainments were rich and varied 
and gave him a power of expression that was singularly strong and elo- 
quent. He was educated at Florence, Alabama, and in the University 
of Tennessee, and afterward took a law course at the University of Vir- 
ginia. His knowledge of the law was put to good account for the 
public in the office of solicitor to prosecute the pleas of the State, which 
he held from 1865 to 1868. 

The public career of Colonel Low began in the army of the Confed- 
erate States and in a time that extinguished in death so many splendid 
lives and developed so many men of great powers who otherwise would 
have had no opportunity to impress the world with their genius or 
stren 

Wars have been the subjects of lamentation by all Christian nations 
through every generation, but they come nevertheless, and seem to in- 
crease in frequency as the enginery of destruction and death becomes 
more efficient. 

It seems to be true that every generation has its time of warfare, and 
will incur any risk to identify itself with the history of some t mili- 
tary struggle. It is not merely the fame that men win in such conflicts 
that induces them to engage in war, but there is in the breast of every 
spirited man a love of martial exercises, a courting of danger, a love 
of adventure, a guadiwm certaminis, that him to engage in arms 
upon almost any occasion that is “‘ justified * honor.” . 

Our hundred millions of annual taxation to give pensions to those 
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who were disabled in the late civil war is justified, even in the minds of 
those who were the enemies in arms of the pensioners, by a sense of grate- 
ful appreciation of the services they rendered to their country, and of 
the t manner in which they demeaned themselves in the theater 
of war where the people were such anxious and often such delighted 

tors. And so, when any gallant soldier dies, whatever may have 
been his social character, the people pass by his delinquencies, if he had 
any, not in mere charitable forgetfulness but as matters of little mo- 
ment, while they can recall with pride and satisfaction the honors he 
has won in the bloody fields of battle. 

It is also rarely the case that civic honors of the highestclass are with- 
held from men who have earned a reputation for courage, devotion, and 
skill in the fields of battle. Six times in our comparatively short his- 

soy men have been chosen to the Presidency who had evinced great 
skill in military command but had not been conspicuous for statesman- 
ship until after they had been elected and inaugurated in office. 

Mr. Lowe laid the foundations of his political career in his gallant 
conduct in the ranks of the confederate army, and so strong was his hold 
upon the affection of the people from this cause that many of them sup- 
ported him who believed that his course as a politician was not the best 
for those he represented. 

The first battle of Manassas was the most striking incident in Amer- 
ican history. All that had preceded it in the history of the war was 
mere preliminary skirmishing. ‘That was the first general engagement 
between the opposing armies. The field was open, gently undulating, 
wide in extent, and without natural or artificial obstacles to obstruct 
any great military maneuver; either army could have marched for four 
or five miles on that field in line of battle. Neither army had its flanks 
covered by any natural protection or military works. The forests that 
once covered the field had long ago disappeared, a few low stone fences 
and patches of young pine, and a few scattering houses were the only 
shelter that even small bodies of men could find. On such a field 
neither army could possess any considerable advantage even in the po- 
sitions of field artillery. The members of the opposin: g hosts were much 
the same. The infantry arms then in use were all of old patterns and 
were of short range. Neither army had been long in the field, and the 
so body of the officers were without military training such as is found 

well organized standing armies. 

Each army was made up for the greater part of citizen soldiery. They 
were armies of militia, many of the soldiers scarcely accustomed to the 
cumbrous harness and heavy baggage that they were then required to 
carry until they were weary and discouraged. 

The men were in all essential respects the same in each army except 
the difference in political opinions which divided them. The battle in 
which they were about to engage was the first great act in a tragedy 
of warfare that has never been equaled in all that makes war grand, 
destructive, and terrible in the history of Christian nations. 

The scene they were about to open was nothing more than political 
controversy intensified into war by a universal appeal to arms. It is 
no disparagement to later and better trained and better equipped armies 
to say that no armies that were ever marshaled were composed of bet- 
ter material. They were volunteer armies such as it is likely no other 
country could produce, and their fighting on that field has demonstrated 
that in three months time, or less, we can improvise an army of citizen 
soldiery that are equal to the defense of our country against any possi- 
ble combination of military power. 

If there is a genius of American liberty, which we represent on the 
Dome of our Capitol in the bronze image there as a goddess, she looked 
with sad eyes on the field of Manassas on that Sabbath morning, when 
the dun cloud of war obscured the rising sun and left the earth to be lit up 
with the fierce flashes of artillery and musketry, when, under the light 
of a July sun, for hours together the contending ranks could only dis- 
cern the lines of their antagonists by the lines of fire which rolled with- 
out ceasing from the muzzles of their guns. It was not the sudden 
charge and as sudden retreat that usually characterizes the action of 
raw troops which describes the tactics of that field; it was the obstinate 
and death-defying conflict of men who had no thought but victory and 
no sentiment but duty to hold them steady in their dreadful work. 

Strategic changes in the positions of the forces were made on that 
field in accordance with settled plans of military operation carefully 
prepared beforehand on both sides, and during all of that long and sultry 
day these plans were executed until the shattered columns could no 
longer be mustered in proper military organizations, the one army re- 
tiring, the other not being able to pursue. The troops were steady and 
firm, and were moved with the precision and celerity of trained soldiery. 
The staff of both armies was incomplete, and sometimes brigades and 
divisions were in command of officers who had never before seen their 
regimental and company officers under their control. The losses on 
both sides were heavy, the field was almost without supplies of water, 
the ambulance corps were imperfectly o ized and were poorly sup- 
plied with vehicles or stretchers, and the wounded lay upon the field 
almost without attention. 

Mr. LOWE entered the confederate army in the fourth regiment of 
Alabama infantry as a private soldier, and in that capacity was fighting 
in that battle. Then the post of a private in the ranks was the post 
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of honor. Personal preferment was almost unknown among those 
who took up arms on either side. They understood the questions in- 
volved in the contest, and were fighting to maintain their convictions. 
No man in the ranks of either army probably understood those ques- 
tions more perfectly than this accomplished young scholar and lawyer. 
I doubt if he could have been induced to fight in defense of a cause 
that did not command the honest of his sedate judgment. 
His heart did not rule his judgment where the issues to be decided 
affected the welfare of the country. 

The fourth Alabama regiment has become renowned in Southern his- 
tory for the gallantry of its men on that field. Its gallant colonel, 
Egbert Jones, and its major, Charles S. Scott, fell on the field, the first 
to die and the other to survive dangerous wounds and to render to his 
countrymen the duty and advantage of a true heart and a superior in- 
tellect. That regiment was almost cut to pieces after a long and fierce 
struggle with a gallant foe. When its field-officers fell the scattered 
companies attached themselves, with decimated to other com- 
mands, and continued the arduous conflict until the field was won. 

As the day receded the body of Private WILLIAM M. LOWE was 
borne from the field in the arms of his comrades, to die, as was then be- 
lieved. He was wounded with a musket-ball in his forehead. The 
deadly missile spared his life only by the breadth of a hair. His vig- 
orous constitution triumphed over death, and he struggled back into 
life to enjoy the honors he had nobly won in the hearts of a 
who will never cease to honor his memory as a faithful and brave soldier. 

Later in the war he rejoined the army and held the ranks succes- 
sively of lieutenant, captain, and lieutenant-colonel, commanding troops 
in the field and acting on staff duty with distinction and with the 
approval of his superior officers and his comrades. 

When the war had closed Mr. Lowe again took up his profession, in 
which he acquired a good reputation for ability. During the period of 
reconstruction he was very intense in his opposition to that policy, and 
took a leading and influential place in the opposition. His high in- 
telligence and courage soon gave to him a prominent position, and he 
found in the public service his most congenial employment. He was 
elected to the Legislature from his native county in 1870, and his service 
there disclosed an enterprising spirit which indicated his mental inde- 
pendence of the thraldom of fixed opinions and methods of government 
sanctified by time. He was incisive and aggressive in the enforcement. 
of his convictions, 

He was next elected to the constitutional convention of Alabama, in 
1875, and exhibited in that body the ability to deal with the gravest 
questions of constitutional law. 

He then became, in 1879, a candidate for Congressas a Greenback- 
Democrat, and had the support of the Republican party in his district. 
He was elected over a gentleman of much ability after a heated canvass 
of the district. 

That contest gave rise to much ill- -feeling between Mr. Low and 
his former Democratic associates. This feeling was much intensified in 
the next campaign, in which his opponent, Hon. Joseph Wheeler, got 
the certificate and was seated, but afterward, on a contest, was held 
to be not entitled to the office. 

In the midst of all these contests before the people Mr. LOWE was 
distinguished for remarkable ability as a popular leader, Great num- 
bers of men who apologized to themselves for a departure from their 
political convictions followed him and became his personal partisans be- 
cause they admired and loved him. Asa friend he was worthy of their 
affection, for he was true to his friends. I opposed his political course 
with inflexible determination, but I admired his genius and courage in 
leadership, and remembering how his public life had been gallantly pre- 
faced with a glorious devotion to his convictions, I never spoke of him 
except in terms of respect. 

I now express with pride the voice of the people of Alabama whe 
esteem him for the tender care which he has ever bestowed so freely and 
generously upon those dear to him by kindred ties; they admire him 
for his distinguished abilities as an orator and scholar, and honor him 
in his grave for his patriotism. 


Mr. LAPHAM. Mr. President, it was not until a short time since 
that I was asked by the Senators from Alabama to take part in the 
memorial services in memory of their late colleague in the House. I 
come, therefore, without time for preparation to the consideration of 
those topics suggested by the occasion. 

Mr. President, my acquaintance with Mr. Lowe began with his en- 
trance into the Forty-sixth Congress as a member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, where I had the honor ofa seat. He bore by nature the 
marks of being more than acommon man, of being a man designed, if 
he had lived and carried out his aspirations, to have made his mark in 
the world. Although he was comparatively young, he had already 
achieved what may be regarded an unusual distinction. He rose from 
the ranks of a private to the position of lieutenant-colonel in the army 
of the confederacy during his service there. He acted as the solicitor 
of the fifth judicial district of his State from the year 1865 to 1868, in- 
clusive, a period of four years. He was then chosen to the Legislature 
of his State, as has been said, in the year 1870, and so marked were his 
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abilities in that body that in the year 1875 he was elected as one of the 
members of the convention to frame a constitution for that State. That 
constitution, as I remember the reading of it, bears evidence that it 
was the work of men of genius and of high character. 

But little occurred to indicate much with to the tempera- 
ment, character, and sentiments of Mr. Low during the first sessions 
of the Forty-sixth Congress, but in the third session of said 
and soon after the opening of that session, he introduced into the House 
and had referred to the Committee on the Judiciary a series of resolu- 
tions relating to the laws of the several States of the Union with refer- 
ence to the right of suffrage. Those resolutions went, if I remember 
right, to the Judiciary Committee of the House. er they were 
acted upon by the committee or became the subject of further action by 
the House I am not advised. These are the resolutions: 


Whereas the laws of several of the States of this Union late within their 
respective jurisdictions the exercise of the elective franchise by 1 
tain conditions, taxes, or requirements which are claimed by tizens of t 
States and by a report of a committee of the United States in this Con- 
gress to be a violation of the Constitution of the United States and of the rights 
of citizens thereunder; and 

Whereas such lations of the elective franchise in such Sta especially in 
the States of Rhode Island, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia, and 
Georgia, are claimed to be restrictions upon the elective franchise whereby cer- 
tain citizens are excluded from participation in the right to vote; and 

Whereas it is made the duty of Congress to secure to each State a republican 
form of Uplate and once in ten years to apportion among the States their 
shares of representation in Congress pursuant to the Constitution: Therefore, 

Be it resolved, That a committee of this House, consisting of five members, be 
appointed by the Speaker to examine into the matters relating to the exercise 
of the eleetive franchise in the several States so far as the same may be in vio- 
lation of the Constitution of the United States or affected thereby; and to report 
to this House whether such regulations or restrictions of suffrage should dimin- 
ish the representation of such State or States in Congress pursuant to the four- 
teenth article of the Constitution, and to what extent such representation should 
be diminished under the apportionment to be made pursuant to the census of 


1880, 

And be it further resolved, That said committee shall have power to sit during 
the sessions of the House, or otherwise, and shall have power to send for per- 
sons and papers, administer oaths, and to employ a stenographer, clerk, and 
two messengers; and that the sum of $3,000 be, and hereby is, ey Bape for 
the expenses of said committee from the House contingent fund, to be paid on 
drafts of the chairman of said committee. 


Mr. LowE was elected to represent his district in the present Congress, 
but the certificate of election was given to his competitor, and he was only 
able to obtain his seat after a long and protracted controversy, and at the 
end of that controversy we find him repeating the same sentiments with 
which he entered the third session of the Forty-sixth Congress. I 
quote from the remarks submitted by him to the House on the final 
termination of that contest: 

Mr. Speaker, I am glad that the time has come at last when I may speak for 
myself, and not only for myself, but for the disfranchised people of my district. 
I am glad, sir, that I have an opportunity to be heard before a body which isthe 
sole judge of the elections, returns, and qualifications of its members, and which 
is bound by public interest and private conscience to do justice in the cause. 

* * * s a * * 

The prevalent idea of a stron vernment in other countries is the weakest 
of all governments with us. W t is the power of standing armies and the 
menace of great navies to the desperate purpose of an outraged people? Sir, 
our ancestors were right, That government is the strongest which rests upon 
the consent of the governed, which enlists the respect and affection of the largest 
proportion of its people. The iron despotism of the Czar or the military empire 
of the Kaiser is the weakest government in the world, because it lacks this vital 
principle upon which strong and free governments are founded, It lacks this 
principle, which all experience teaches us can not be destroyed by force or de- 
nied by fraud without assailing the social compact itself. It stands pre-eminent 
in government and society like the chiefest of all the virtues; ‘‘ whether there 
be prophecies they shall fail; whether there be tongues they shall cease; 
whether there be knowl: it shall vanish away,” but the right preservative 
of all rights will remain. J shall not despair, Mr. er, of free suffrage until 
I despair of free government itself. It is the sanction by which the House now 
sits in judgment upon me and the basis of the confidence with which I now ad- 
dress you. It is the glory and safety of our system, as we believe our system is, 
by the blessing of God, the hope and refuge of the world. 

It will be seen, Mr. President, from these sentiments that Mr. LOWE 
had marked out for himself a career in Congress upon one of the great 
issues that are now before the country; and his having been provi- 
dentially called away illustrates, whatever may be our opinions with 
respect to ourselves or others, how little in truth we are; what shad- 
ows we are and what shadows we pursue.’ The sentiment was well 
expressed by that great and good man, Abraham Lincoln, in the mem- 
orable debate between himself and the late Senator Douglas, where, 
after speaking of the principles embodied in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the necessity for preserving them, he used substantially 
these words: 


Ina contest like this Iam nothing; Judge 
is an ingi the preservation of these great principles 
considerations, 


From this scene of activity and of apparent and prospective useful- 
ness Mr. LOWE has been suddenly summoned away, and we may say 
of him in conclusion what has been written by one of the best of our 

with to such an event as the death of Mr. LOWE, and what 
if living he would say to us: 
When we are gone, 
The eration that comes after us 
Will have far other thoughts than ours. Our ruins 


Will serve to build their or tom 
They will possess the world that we think ours, 
And fashion it far herwise. 


las is nothing; no man 
paramount to all per- 


ot 
* * * 


Men die and are forgotten. The great world 
Goes on the same, Among the myriads 
Of men that live, or have tived, or shall live, 


What is a le 
We must e room for 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adoption of the 
resolutions offered by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN]. 

The resolutions were unanimously agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock and 
29 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned. 


or thine or mine, 
rs, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SATURDAY, February 3, 1883. 


8 2 House met at 11 0’clock a. m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. F. 
. POWER. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


INDUSTRIAL AND COTTON EXPOSITION IN 18%. 


Mr. MONEY. I ask unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table for present consideration the bill (S. 2412) which provides for the 
holding of an industrial and cotton exhibition in the year 1884. It 
makes no appropriation and involves the Government in no liability 
of any character. 

The SPEAKER. The title of the bill will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (S. 2412) to encourage the holding of a world's industrial and cotton er- 
position in the year 1884. 


Mr. KELLEY. If that is to involve any debate, I object. 

Mr. RANDALL. It will not involve any debate. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is informed the bill makes no appropri- 
ation of money. 

Mr. MILLS. Will no appropriation require to be made hereafter? 

Mr. MONEY. There isa special provision that the United States 
Government shall be liable for no expense whatever. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. Let the bill be read. 

Mr. O'NEILL. I object, unless there is a specific provision in the 
bill that the United States shall be at no expense. 

Mr. MONEY. It is so expressly provided in the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read, after which the Chair will 
ask for objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Whereas it is desirable to encourage for celebration the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the production, manufacture, and commerce of cotton, by holding, in 
the year 1881, in some city of the Union, to be selected by the executive commit- 
tee of the National Cotton Planters’ Association of America, an institution for 
the public welfare, incorporated under the laws of Mississippi, a world's indus- 
trial and cotton centennial exposition, to be held under the joint auspices of the 
United States, the said National Cotton Planters’ Association of America, and 
of the city in which it may be located, and in which cotton in all its conditions 
of culture and manufacture will be the chief exhibit, but which is designed also 
to include all arts, manufactures, and products of the soil and mine; and 

Whereas such an exhibition should be national and international in ite char- 
acter, in which the people of this country and other parts of the world who are 
interested in the subject should participate, it should have the sanction of the 
Congress of the United States: Therefore, 

Be it enacted, &., Thata world’s industrial and cotton centennial exposition be 
held in the year 1884, under the joint auspices of the United States Government, 
5 Cotton Planters’ Association of America, and the city where it may 


located. 

Sec, 2. That the President of the United States may, upon the recommendation 
of the executive committee of the National Cotton Planters’ Association of Amer- 
ica, appoint sixUnited States commissioners, and upon the recommendation of 
the majority of subscribers to the enterprise in the city where it may be located 
may appoint seven United States commissioners, who together shall constitute 
2 board of management of said world's industrial and cotton centennial expo- 

ion, 


Seco. 3. That the President of the United States may, on the recommendation 
of the governors of the various States and Territories of the Union, a int one 
commissioner and one alternate commissioner for each and Territory, 
whose functions shall be defined by the said board of management. 

Src. 4. That all of said commissioners shall be appointed within one year from 
the . of this act. 

Sro. 5. That the said board of ent shall hold its meetings in such city 
as may be selected for the location of the said exposition by the National Cotton 
Planters’ Association of America as aforesaid, and that a majority of said board 


of management shall have full power to make all needful rules and regulations 
for its government, 
Sec, 6. That said board of management shall report to the President of the 


United States a suitable date for opening and closing the exposition; a schedule 
of appropriate ceremonies for opening or dedicating the same; and such other 
matters as, in their judgment, may be deemed important, 

Sec, 7. That no compensation for services shall be paid to the commissioners 
or other officers provided by this act from the Treasury of the United States; and 
the United States shall not be liable for any of the expenses attending such ex- 
hibition, or by reason of the same. 

Sec. 8. That whenever the President shall be informed wf the said board of 
8 that provision has been made for suitable buildings, or the erec- 
tion of the same, for the purposes of said exposition, the President shall, through 
the Department of State, make procl time 
at which the exhibition will open, and the A 
such board of management shall communi to the diplomatic representatives 
of all nations copies of the same, and a copy of thisact, ther with such regu- 
lations as may peace by said board of management, for publication in their 
respective countries, 

Src. 9. That the President be requested to send, in the name of the United 
States, invitations to the governments of other nations to be represented and take 
part in said world’s industrial and cotton centennial tion, to be held in 
some city of the United States to be hereafter selected as aforesaid. 


jamation of the same, setting fo: e 
lace at which it will be held, and 
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Src, 10. That medals with 


riate devices, emblems, and inscriptio: 
commemorative of said world’s industrial and cotton centennial exposition, an 
of the awards to be made to exhibitors thereat, be prepared at some mint of the 


United States for the said board of mana; ent, subject to the provisions of the 
fifty-second section of the coinage act of 1 upon the payment of asum not less 
than the cost thereof; and all the provisions, whether penal or otherwise, of 
said coi act against the counterfeiting or imitating of coins of the Uni 
States, shall apply to the medals struck and issued under this act. 

Sec, 11. That all articles which shall be imported for the sole purpose of exhi- 
bition at the said world's industrial and cotton e: tion, to be held in the 
year 1884, shall be admitted without the payment of duty or of customs fees or 
poe See er such ations as the Secretary of the shall be: 

„That all such articles as shall be sold in the United States or with- 
drawn for consumption therein at any time after such importation shall be sub- 
ject to the duties, if any are broad on like articles by the revenue laws in 
force at the date of importation: And provided further. t in case any articles 
imported under the provisions of this act shall be withdrawn for consumption, 
or shall be sold without payment of duty as required by law, all penalties pre 
scribed by the revenue laws shall be applied and enforced against such articles 
and against the persons who may be guilty of such withdrawal or sale. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the bill which has just been read? 

Mr. O'NEILL. I withdraw my objection. I believe the exposition 
will be for the benefit of the country, and even if the Government is put 
to some about it we will get value received. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I do not know what the last 
remark of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. O'NEILL] means. 

Mr. O'NEILL. I say that if the Government is put to some expense 
we will get value received. 

Mr. RANDALL. Do not get up any excitement abont this bill; it 
is all right. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I do not want to have put into 
the debate here that even if the Government is put to some expense we 
will get value received. 

Mr. O'NEILL. I made that statement from sad experience in refer- 
ence to the centennial exposition of 1876. 

There being no objection, the bill was taken from the Speaker's table, 
read three several times, and passed. 

Mr. MONEY moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
Lask unanimous consent to take a bill from the Speak- 
er’s table. 


Mr. WASHBURN. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. CRAPO. It is a bill which makes no appropriation. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is called for. 

Mr. BOWMAN. I desire to introduce a hill and submit a report. 

Mr. CRAPO. I ask to take from the Speaker's table Senate bill No. 
2340 and put it on its passage. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is called for. 


LIGHT-HOUSE ON CARLETON ISLAND, NEW YORK. 


Mr. SKINNER, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. 7484), 
providing for the erection of a light-house on the head of Carleton Island, 
in Jefferson County, New York; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 


PHOTOGRAPHER’S LICENSE-TAX IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. BOWMAN, by unanimons consent, introduced a bill (H.R. 7485) 
to refund photographer’s license-tax erroneously paid to the District of 
Columbia; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, and ordered to be printed. 


THOMAS G. MACKIE AND HEIRS OF WILLIAM A. HYDE. 


Mr. BOWMAN also, by unanimous consent, from the Committee on 
Claims, reported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 
3309) for the relief of Thomas G. Mackie and the heirs at law of Will- 
iam A. Hyde; which was referred to the Private Calendar, and the ac- 
companying report ordered to be printed. 


NEW NAVAL OBSERVATORY. 


Mr. RAY. I desire to present the petition of the president and fac- 
ulty of Dartmouth College, praying that Congress may take such action 
that the new naval observatory shall be built under the direction of 
the of the Navy, with the aid and advice of a commission of 
scientific men, and that no superintendent be appointed who has not 
attained eminence as an astronomer, and that it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs and printed in the RECORD. 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 
is as follows: 


Mr. CRAPO. 


The petition 


HANOVER, N. H., January 22, 1883. 
To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives in Congress assembled : 
We. the undersigned, members of the board of instruction in Dartmouth Col- 
rogress especial 
Observatory at Washington, petition your honorable body 


that you will take such action that the new observatory be built under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Navy with the aid and advice of a commission 


me 
The United States Naval Observatory should be the foremost in the 
world in advancing the science of astronomy, and we believe it may be in case 


8 body incorporate in an act of Congress the above suggestion, 


ral visions be made for its support. 
S. C. BANTELL, President. CHARLES H. COOPER. 
CHARLES F. EMERSON, Professor of 


G. G. BROWN. 

HENRY E. PARKER, Professor, Dart- Physics and Instructor in Astronomy, 
mouth — Dartmouth College. 

CHARLES F. RICHARDSON, Profes- JOHN K. LORD, Associate Professor, 
sor, Dartmouth Colle: Dartmouth 

A. 8. C. P. FROST, fessor Practice of Modi- 


HURDY, fessor, Dartmouth 
1 7 cine. 
LOUIS POTHUS, Professor, Dartmouth T. —— SHERMAN, Professor Mathe- 


matics, 
W. D. WORTHEN, Instructor Math- B. T. BLANPIRD, Chemistry, 
— * 2 , Professor ry, 


ematics, Dartmo ral 3 
EDWIN J. BARTLETT, Associate Pro- J. V. HAZEN, ‘essor Civil Engineer- 
fe Dartmouth 


fessor, n ing. 
H. WRIGHT, Associate Professor, E. i. RUGGLES, Professor Modern 
Dartmouth College. Languages. 


E. P. SMITH. 


Mr. MANNING, from the Committee on the Judiciary, by unani- 
mous consent, reported back with a favorable recommendation the bill 
H. R. 4915) for the relief of E. P. Smith; which was referred to the 
mmittee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and the accom- 
panying report ordered to be printed. 


ELIZABETH CONNOR. 


Mr. STEELE, from the Committee on Pensions, reported back witl: 
a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 6075) granting a pension to 
Elizabeth Connor; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered. 
to be printed. 
IMPORTATION OF ADULTERATED TEAS. 


Mr. RANDALL, I desire, from the Committee on Ways and Means, 
to report, as a substitute for bill H. R. 7085, a bill (H. R. 7486) to pre- 
vent the importation of adulterated and spurious teas, I will ask con- 
sent of the House that at some proper time hereafter I may call up this 
bill for consideration. It is one to which there will be no objection. 

Mr. HASKELL. I hope that consent will be granted. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Can not the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
RANDALL] obtain consent at the time he desires to call up the bill, 
when we have had an opportunity to learn what it is? 

The SPEAKER. That is not a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. RANDALL. The bill is to prevent the importation of adulter- 
ated teas, and no one will object to it. 

Mr. HASKELL. I join with the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
RANDALL] in asking unanimous consent that at some time when the 
House shall be in condition for it he may call up this bill for consid- 
eration. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will recognize the gentleman for that 


urpose. 
9 A MEMBER. Why not take it up now? 

Mr. RANDALL. Very well; I ask that the bill be read. 

The bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to considering at this time the 
bill which has just been read? 

Mr. BEACH. I donot object to the provisions of the bill, but as it is 
special legislation I object toits considerationnow. Atthe proper time 
I will not object to its consideration, when I can offer an amendment to 
make its provisions applicable to all adulterated articles, 

Mr. RANDALL. This is not special legislation. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I ask that the report be read. 

Mr. SPEAKER. The report need not be read, as there is objection 
to the consideration of the bill. i 

Mr. BLOUNT. I hope the gentleman will withdraw his objection, 
in order that the House may learn by the reading of the report what 
the bill is. 

The bill was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state Aes the Union, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 
printed. 

GAS AND FUEL COMPANY IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Mr. BARR, by unanimous consent, from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, reported, as a substitute for H. R. 7259, a bill (H. 
R. 7487) to incorporate the United States Gas and Fuel Company, and 
for other purposes; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Boues Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 
printed. 

FREEDMAN’S SAVINGS AND TRUST COMPANY. 

Mr. LYNCH. I desire to call up at this time the motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which the House bill No. 6204, to reimburse the 
depositors of the Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company for losses in- 
curred by the failure of said company was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations. My object is to have the bill referred to another 
committee. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. LYNCH] on 
a former day moved to reconsider the vote by which this bill was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations. He now calls up that mo- 
tion for consideration. 
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Mr. LYNCH. I will make a brief statement, which I think will sat- 
isfy the House. 

The SPEAKER. The first question is on reconsidering the vote by 
which the House ordered the reference of the bill to the Committee on 


Appropriations. 
Mr. RANDALL. Was the motion toreconsider entered at the time? 
The SPEAKER. It was. 


Mr. HOLMAN. Is this measure before the House? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state again that when this bill was 
introduced it was by order of the House referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations. The Chair having indicated that as the proper refer- 
ence, the gentleman from Mississippi moved the reference of the bill to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. That motion was voted down, 
and the bill was, upon the order of the House, referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations. The gentleman from Mississippi then entered a 
motion to reconsider the vote by which the reference to the Committee 
on Education and Labor was refused. 

Mr. RANDALL. Was this motion to reconsider entered in open 
House? 

The SPEAKER. It was entered at the time in open House and went 
over without consideration. 

Mr. MILLS. I wish to inquire whether the rule does not provide 
that when bills are introduced and referred they shall not be brought 
back on a motion to reconsider ? 

Mr. LYNCH. I can explain this matter satisfactorily in a moment. 
This bill was introduced by me at the last session of Co: and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Ways and Means. That committee, in con- 
sequence of having its time taken up exclusively in the consideration 
of the tariff bill, could not consider this measure. Besides the mem- 
bers of that committee thought the reference was not a proper one, and 
ordered it to be reported back with a recommendation that it be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations. In looking over the rules 
I find that the Committee on Appropriations has jurisdiction only of 
such bills as provide for making appropriations for the support of the 
General Government. Moreover, that commi I am sure, will not 
have time to give this bill the consideration to which it is entitled. 
The commissioner of the Freedman’s Bank, who is the Comptroller of 
the Currency, Mr, Knox, strongly recommends the pene of the bill. 
As it applies almost exclusively to laboring people, I submit it should 
be referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. MILLS. Does the gentleman merely wish to have the reference 
of the bill changed? 

Mr. LYNCH. I simply desire to have the bill referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, so that it may be reported at this ses- 
sion. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not agree with the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. LYNCH] in his view as to the limitation of the power 
of the Committee on Appropriations. But without taking up time, if 
there be no objection, the change of reference will be made and the bill 
referred tothe Committee on Education and Labor. The Chair hears no 
objection, and it is so ordered. 


NAVAL ACADEMY. 


Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. I desire to have read for the informa- 
tion of the House a resolution which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Whereas publications have appeared in the newspapers of serious troubles 
existing at the Naval Academy at Annapolis between the students and the 
superintendent: Therefore, 
eed, That the Committee on Naval Affairs be, and are hereby, instructed 
to immediately inquire into the condition of affairs at the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis and report as soon as practicable the causes of the trouble between the 
students and the superintendent of said institution, and report whether there 
haveoccurred there any acts of insubordination on the of said students and 
the causes thereof, if any; whether the said superinte: t has been unduly ex- 
acting, oppressive, or tyrannical in the government and management of said 
students; and make such recommendations as they may deem proper. 

Mr. KASSON (interrupting the reading). I object to that if consid- 
eration is asked at this time. 

The SPEAKER. Consideration is not asked. 

Mr. KASSON. But introduction is asked; and I object. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the resolution might be referred 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. I insist that the reading of the reso- 
lution be finished. 

The Clerk (resuming) read as follows: 


And for this purpose they are hereby authorized to send for persons und papers, 


The SPEAKER. The resolution will be referred to the Committee 

on Naval Affairs. 
Seah beech en Mr. Speaker, is it in order to call for the regular 

order? 

The SPEAKER. It is. 

Mr. WASHBURN. Then I demand the regular order of business. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I understand objection was made to that 
ee e in reference to the Naval Academy being entered even for 
reference. 

The SPEAKER. This resolution has no place in the standing rules 


for introduction. A resolution of that character may be introduced. 
at any time for reference, but not for consideration. 

Mr. REED. The Chair rules such a resolution may be introduced 
at any time? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is not obliged to rule that, but at the 
same time it could not be introduced under the call. 

Mr. REED. I think if this Government is not big enough to runa 
school without the intervention of Congress it is time some improve- 
ment was made in it, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is out of order. 


ESTATE OF JOHN HENRY, DECEASED. 


Mr, TUCKER, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. 7488) 
to authorize the legal representatives of the estate of John Henry, de- 
ceased, to refer their claim to the Court of Claims; which was read a 
first and second time, referred to the Committee on War Claims, and 
ordered to be printed. 


MEMORIAL OF CREEK INDIANS. 


Mr. SPRINGER, from theCommittee on Printing, reported back the 
following resolution; which was read, considered, and agreed to: 
ved, That the memorial of the Creek Nation on the subject of the allot- 
with the toe tones 
0 


Mr. SPRINGER moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolu- 
tion was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


MORNING HOUR DISPENSED WITH. 


Mr. KELLEY. Before moving to go into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union to resume the consideration of the tariff 
se I move that the morning hour for the call of committees for reports 

di with. 

The SPEAKER. That requires a two-thirds vote. 

The motion was agreed to (two-thirds voting in favor thereof), and 
the morning hour was dispensed with. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


On motion of Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky, by unanimous consent, 
leave was granted for the withdrawal from the files of the House of all 
papers relating to the claims of J. A. Briggs, administrator, &c., A. L. 
Shotwell and W. R. Boice’s administrator, no adverse reports having 
been made thereon. 

LEAVE TO PRINT. 


Mr. BELTZHOOVER, by unanimous consent, was granted leave to 
print some remarks in the RECORD on the bill (H. R. 7190) fixing and 
defining duties of the Signal Service. [See Appendix. ] 

Mr. BREWER, by unanimous consent, was ted leave to print in 
the RECORD some remarks on the tariff bill. [See page 2005.] 

PATENT OFFICE REPORT. 


The SPEAKER, by unanimous consent, laid before the Housea letter 
from the Commissioner of Patents inclosing his report for the year end- 
ing 1882; which was referred to the Committee on Patents. 


STATUE TO JOSEPH HENRY. 


The SPEAKER, by unanimous consent, submitted the following 
letter; which was referred to the Joint Committee on the Library: 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 
Washington, D. C., January 17, 1883. 
Sır: I have the honor to inform the House of Representatives that, in accord- 
ance with the act of Congress of June 1, 1880 (Forty-sixth Congress public eet), 
pouon that the regents of this institution be authorized to contract with W. 
W. Story, sculptor, for a bronze statue of Joseph Henry, late Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, to be erected in the grounds of said institution, the statue 
has been executed and received in Washington, and that Thursday the 19th of 
April has been selected as the day for the public unveiling of the same. 
The Boe of the ee u ordered — 3 8 
ion necessary r, the y e 
Senate and House of Representatives to be present on the occasion of its formal 
Wa en bedient t 
am, sir, ve , your o ent servant, 
* aS SPENCER F. BAIRD, 
ry Smithsonian I 5 
Hon. J. W. Kerrer, 
Speaker United States House of Representatives, 


TARIFF. 

Mr. KELLEY. I now move that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union for the further consid- 
eration of the tariff bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. Burrows, of Michigan, in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole 
for the further consideration of the bill to impose duties on foreign im- 
ports, and for other purposes. The Clerk will read the paragraph - 
ning with line 531. 

r. HASKELL. Before proceeding with the consideration of that 
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section, I desire to make, in line 528, a correction of phraseology merely. 
In the change that the committee ordered from specific to ad valorem 
rates there should have been a further change by striking out the words 
‘fon their weight“ in the line to which I have referred. 

Mr. CARLISLE. That is correct. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

bottles and 2 cents pound; if filled, and not 
heres tars = in this act, Waid zee shall pay on their ‘welt ex 
clusive of contents, 2 cents per pound in addition to the duty on the coni 

Mr. ERRETT rose. 

Mr. SPARKS. I desire to offer an amendment. 

Mr. HASKELL. Will the Chairman recognize the committee first, 
to make an amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. ERRETT. I desire to amend this paragraph so that it shall con- 
form to the action of the committee on the preceding paragraph on yes- 
terday, and also so that it will conform to the eee 3 yo on f I 
move, therefore, to strike out the words ‘‘2 cents per pound, where they 
occur, and insert 35 per cent. ad valorem.” 

Mr. HASKELL. That is right. 

Mr. O’NEILL. I desire to ask my colleague why he can not make 
it 40 per cent. ad valorem? 

Mr. ERRETT. In answer to my coll e, I will state the reason 
why I do not make it 40 per cent. is that the same kind of glass-ware 
in the following paragraph is fixed at 35 per cent. ad valorem, and if I 
make it 40 per cent. in this paragraph it should be also changed in the 
other. I therefore prefer that they should correspond at the rate speci- 
fied. I therefore propose the amendment which I have suggested. 

Mr. PRESCOTT. The amendment should apply to lines 531 and 
534. À 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HASKELL. And the words ‘‘on their weight,” in line 533, 
should also come out to make it conform to the phraseology of the pre- 
ceding paragraph and to the action of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I desire to call the attention of the gentleman from 
Kansas to the fact that in line 528, to which he referred a few moments 
ago, there should be a further verbal correction, as it reads awkwardly 
in its present form. The words said articles shall pay, exclusive of 
contents,” should be exclusive of the duty on their contents.“ And 
the same should also apply to the pending paragraph in line 533. I 
therefore move, with the consent of the gentleman from Kansas, to 
insert, after the words ‘‘ exclusive of,” in lines 528 and 533, the words 
“the duty on their;’’ so that it will read exclusive of the duty on 
their contents.“ 

Mr. HASKELL. There is no ojection to that; it ought to be done. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

All articles of glass, cut, engraved, etched, decorated, painted, colored, printed, 
stained, silvered, ie not including plate glass, silvered, or looking-glass 
plates, 50 per cent, valorem. 

Mr. KASSON. There is, as I understand it, no objection to strik- 
ing out „50“ in this paragraph and inserting 45.“ 

Mr. KELLEY. The gentleman is mistaken; there are several objec- 


tions. 
Mr. TUCKER. I desire to move toamend this paragraph by making 
it 40, in line 542, instead of 50. 
The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Iowa propose an amend- 
ment? 
Mr. KASSON. I shall not press the amendment. 
_The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Vir- 


ia. 

2 TUCKER. I move the amendment which I have suggested, to 
strike out ‘50,’’ in this line, and insert 40.“ That is the duty at present 
imposed upon these articles, and I see no reason for the increase. I do 
not desire to take up the time of the committee with further discussion. 

Mr. CRAPO. I hope the motion of the gentleman from Virginia will 
not prevail. 

Fine cut-glass is an article of luxury. It is bought and used solely 
by people of means. The poorer people of course can not purchase it. 
The rate of duty upon it does not affect the masses of the people, for it 
is bought by those who are abundantly able to buy it, and the duty is 
for the benefit of the American skilled glass-cutters. 

Let me illustrate: Take a glass dish which in its plain form is worth 
and costs 50 cents, and that is mostly labor. The dish is given to the 
American skilled glass-cutter, and he expends labor upon it in cutting it 
and ornamenting it to the value of $5. It is then sold for seven or eight 
dollars. That work of ornamentation should be done by our own glass- 
cutters, and they must do it in competition with the glass-cutters of 
France, England, and Holland. I think it is better on this class of goods 
that the duty should be ata rate which will enable the work to be done 
in this country and to allow a fair compensation in favor of the American 
artisans engaged in this particular industry. When there was a pre- 
mium on gold under the present tariff this industry was more flourish- 


ing than it is now. There are not to-day one-half the number of glass- 


cutters in the business who were employed in this country in 
1865. The rate proposed in this paragraph does not of course affect the 
rates on ordinary glass, that is the cheaper grades of glass-ware that 
enters into the consumption of the people—that which is used by nine- 
tenths of the families in the country. Such glass, I say, is not inter- 
fered with by this item. American glass manufacturers have reduced 
the price of cheap goblets from $1.25 per dozen down as low as 30 cents 
a dozen, and from 92 a dozen down to 50 cents a dozen. But when we 
come to these fine cut-glass goblets, which bring in the market ten, 
twelve, or fifteen dollars a dozen, and which are articles of luxury and 
where the element that enters into this cost is almost entirely skilled 
labor, we should frame our tariff laws in such a way as to give employ- 
ment to the pore of this country rather than the people of Europe. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Let me ask the gentleman from Massachusetts one 
question for information, whether this clause does not embrace cut gob- 
tat which he is speaking, although they may not be decorated or 

? 

Mr. CRAPO. It does; but these cut goblets, which cost in the United 
States from ten to fifteen dollars a dozen, the expense of which ischiefly 
labor, I desire to have protected in such a manner that that labor shall 
be done by American skill rather than by European. 

Mr. CARLISLE. But does it not also embrace the cut goblets not 
of that value? 

Mr. CRAPO. The ordinary glass goblets are not included in this. 

Mr. KASSON. I would like to say to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. CARLISLE] I was under a misapprehension as to the para- 
graph on hearing it read. I concur in the propriety of keeping this 
class of articles at 50 per cent., and I call attention to the fact that the 
ad valorem is the safe principle to apply here for the reason stated by 
him in the nature of an objection; for the reason that it is very slight 
on slight labor and grows with the growing value of the labor. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I do not object to the ad valorem principle, be- 
cause it corrects itself; but the proposition is to increase the duty, and 
that is the point to which I directed attention. 

Mr. KASSON. There is a slight increase of duty, but not at all 
equivalent to the reduction effected by the change from paper to gold. 

Mr. WILSON. Iam very sorry to see this attempt made to strike 
down one of the large enterprises of this country. All manufacturing 
enterprises depend on two questions: The first is the cost of producing 
the articles; the second is the amount of money that that article brin 
in the market. We are told by gentlemen who have investigated th 
subject carefully and attentively that the labor invested in the manu- 
acture of this kind of glass-ware is 90 per cent. 

Mr. DUNN. I understood the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
CRAPO] to say it was all labor and no material. ' 

Mr. WILSON. I do not state that. No, sir; it is not all labor. 
Only 90 per cent. of the cost is labor. I hold in my hand one of the 
cut-glass goblets referred to by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. ROBESON. Is there anything in it? [Laughter.] 

Mr. WILSON. The cost of that article, Mr. Chairman, is $11 per 
dozen to the American manufacturer; $9 of that is paid for labor. The 
American manufacturer can not produce that article for less than $11. 
And yet the same article is sold to the American importer for $9.50 to 
$10 per dozen by the European manufacturer. I will ask the Clerk to 
read what I have marked. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To illustrate what is known as the strawberry diamond-cut pattern: It costs 
to produce one dozen goblets $11, of which not less than $9 is actually paid for 
labor. Same goblet is imported and bought by the importer at from $9.50 to $10 

r dozen, all charges and expenses paid. A small dish, 7 inches in diameter, 

ow as the star and hob-nail pattern, costs for plain glass 50 cents each; the 
actual amount paid to the workman for cutting is 4.78. and is sold for $7.50; the 
difference has to cover all outside expenses and includes profit. 

From these illustrations you will see that labor is the principal expense of 
producing these goods. 

This statement was made by James Gillinder, president of the East- 
ern Association of Glass Manufacturers, an intelligent and reliable gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. WILSON. The gentleman on my right claims that he has a 
constituent who will cut and engrave this glass goblet which I hold in 
my hand in twenty minutes. 

Mr. HAZELTON. In ten minutes. 

Mr. WILSON. That article is of European production and is sold 
here by the importer at $3.75 a dozen; and with an ad valorem duty of 
40 per cent. the article can not be prodcued by the American manufact- 
urer at that price without a loss; so that the gentleman is in error in 
his figures and his estimate. The lowest possible duty that will en- 
able the American manufacturer to produce it is 50 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Where was it produced? 

Mr. WILSON. In England. 

Mr. MILLS. I suggest that a table be brought in for the exhibition 
of these ` 

Mr. WILSON. I have here the glass dish referred to in the extract 
which I had read from the desk a moment ago. 

Mr. MILLS. What does the gentleman ask for that dish? 

Mr. WILSON. I beg to say to the gentleman from Texas if it were 
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handed to him full of apple-toddy he would not ask me the price of the 


glass. [Laughter.] Tab ated 

Mr. MILLS. I guess the gentleman from West Virginia is fonder of 
apple-toddy than I am. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will come to order. The gentle- 


man from West Virginia will suspend until order is restored. [Aftera 
pause.] The gentleman from West Virginia will proceed. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. Chairman, it is a remarkable fact that gentle- 
men upon the floor of the House who have never given five minutes at- 
tention to the cost of manufacturing glass are here howling vigorously 
to strike down agreat Americanenterprise. They do not even consider 
when quaffing their lager beer, when stimulating with their brandy, 
or regaling themselves with champagne from cut-glass goblets, the cost 
of the goblet. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. COX, of New York. I have been looking around at this furni- 
ture and find that although it is very wonderful in its make 

Mr. WILSON. I beg the gentleman's pardon. I have not concluded 


et. 
i The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from West Virginia 
has expired. 

Mr. WILSON. I desire to make a parliamentary inquiry. I gave 
three minutes of my time for the Chair to suppress the noise and riot 
gotten up by free-trade gentlemen. I think the Chair should make 
allowance for that time and not curtail me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that allowance was made 
for that time. 

Mr. ROBESON. If I am permitted I will take the floor and give 
the gentleman from West Virginia my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox] is 
entitled to the floor. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I was about to say, though this manufact- 
ure which comes from Wheeling, West Virginia, is very wonderful, yet 
even the gentleman from West Virginia himself is still more wonderful. 
Consider the makeup of a man such as I can see around me, consider his 
various thews and sinews and tissues and mechanism harnessed and 
ready under the human intellect, and you will find the epitome of all 
that is marvelous in manufacture! And there is no tariff on man, as 


such. He may come into this country without restriction, duty, or pro- 
tection. Hecomesin free; 750,000 came last year, and nearly all labor- 
ing men. Was it not said here that Indiana is sending for the Belgian 


glass-blowers tocome here? Have they not come without hinderance? 
Do they not cheapen our wages by increasing the number of wage- 
earners? 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. Who get rich here under our tariff laws. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Who come here and get rich under our flag 
without any ad valorem or other duty. When the gentleman from 
West Virginia sat down I was about to quote Shakspeare’s transcend- 
ent description of man. I will do so: 

What a piece of work is man! Hownoble in reason! how infinite in faculties! 
in form and moving, how express and admirable !— 

As I read that I see our honorable chairman brushing up his hair. 
(Laughter. ]— 
in action, how like an angel! 


I am still personal, as you will see. [Laughter. ]— 
5 appithensioa, Bow like a god! the beauty of the world! the paragon of an 


And yet you would tax this paragon after he is here 50 cents for the 
cut-glass ware in which he takes his drinking water or any other mix- 
ture. [Laughter.] 

I would like also to have printed in the RECORD a description from 
an eminent chemist and mechanician of exactly what a man is with all 
his various ramifications of force, his internal machinery, his architect- 
ural columns to support him, his deftly-woven tissues, the rich color 
which shows upon the cheek of beauty, and also irradiates the hair of 
some gentlemen who represent our lofty Rocky Mountains. [Laugh- 
ter.] I ask attention to this description: 

“WHAT A PIECE OF WORK IS MAN!" 


eee was wanted substance like caoutchoucexuded and solidified. The pil- 
lars which support his frame would crumble under it were they not many times 
stronger in substance than the columns which support his 8 The lever- 
age of his limbs is adjusted to his needs with an audacity which no engineer 
would venture. The hydraulics of the circulation are but clumsily imitated in 
our aqueducts and their distribution. And what are all the floodgates of human 
contrivance compared to those delicate translucent valves which we were so re- 
cently studying, which stand guard at the mouth of the artery and arrest 
the solid column of blood coming back upon them like the blow of a hammer 
day and night, seventy times a minute for seventy years and se many more as 
life may spare us? 

Man is more than a machine, but as a machine he is an ever-present miracle. 
His heart is a time-keeper which counts the seconds fora century with one wind- 
ing . The heating apparatus of our dwellings in the surface of its radiators 
and the pots of its furnaces only repeats the valvule conniventes and the villi of 
our own mucous membranes, No telephone conveys a m so as 
the membrane of the tympanum transmits it to the listeners in the recesses of 
the labyrinth. No steam-engine can work with so little fuel as the human or- 

* 


ganism; no dye-house can produce the glow of a young cheek ; no laborato; 

can manufastere a grain of albumen; DO DAON (astrursend Ga TMAA the bi. 
man heart like a woman's voice; no lens can ada 
eye. And so we come to the microscope, 
oped by imitating as it best might those achromatic arrangements, the darken- 


ing pinen the d „t 
plete tho hres man who poet gs eyelids on creation. 


Now, why should we legislate to keep out of this 8 this para- 
gon, this composite glory of chemistry, this express and admirable 
angel, this god-like being, by a high tariff? The various elements and 
the chemical compounds constitute a man. Why, if reasonable, not 
keep out man himself? Does he not come here 23 your labor? 
It is the old argumentation which we have had often béfore, and this 
is the answer to any argumentation in favor of a high protective tariff. 

Now to come back to this particular tariff bill and the particular item 
now pending. On this kind of cut glass we gave these men last yeara 
bounty of $800,000 on a product of about $2,500,000. And there are 
engaged in that product but one hundred and seventy-five hands above 
16 years of age, and a few others besides under 16. X 

I do not care so much about the items. The main idea of the bill is 
that it taxes everything which we can possibly use in this country 
which goes to make up the chemistry and mechanism of man; and yet 
it proposes to let man in free of duty at our ports. 

Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. KELLEY. Shakspeare’s description of man, as quoted by the 
gentleman from New Yọrk [Mr. Cox], was of a man like Cetewayo’s 
Zulus, the Ute and the Sioux Indian; not of man as we know him in 
our fellow-citizens, as a peng of intellect, sentiment, and emotion, from 
whom comes the family and the state, and who by means of our pro- 
tective system has developed the arts and industries that ca into play 
all of man’s higher powers and faculties. 

When exigencies of the war compelled resort to protective duties we 
could not have made in the United States this article [holding up a 
green glass etched water-pitcher]. But we make them now, and they 
are among the cheap articles of our production. By means of the designs 
on this beautiful ware, we are sending to Europe sketches of American 
sports with the rod and the gun, and are domesticating in the humble 
homes of this country evidences of the genius of our men and women 
in designing and producing this glass-ware. 

Sir, the man who produced this pitcher, the man who has developed 
the art of embellishing silks and woolens and worsted, porcelain and 
glass, as is done in France, and which is also being developed in this coun- 
try, is a being as transcendentally above, in all the possibilities of en- 
Joyment and usefulness, the gentleman’s mere physical man, the Zulu, 
or the laboring inhabitant of free-trade Ireland, starving while willing 
and able to labor, and the men of free-trade Turkey, British India, and 
Egypt, where they are doomed by the master nation of the world to 
buy her products and let their own faculties slumber, as the angel in 
Heaven is above the developed man or woman who gives tone and charac- 
ter to our modern industries. [Applause on the Republican side.] I 
hope that a tariff policy which has thus developed all the higher elements 
of man under our republican institutions will be maintained, and that 
no penny of it will be abated. 

Mr. HERBERT. Mr. Chairman, I think I have heard that argument 
about free-trade Ireland, or Ireland starving under free trade, from the 
ee of the gentleman from Pennsylvania at least a dozen times in this 

ouse; and at least a dozen times has that argument been answered on 
this floor. It was not free trade that reduced Ireland to her present 
miserable condition. 

Ireland has been robbed and plundered by the British Government 
for two hundred years past. Atleast one hundred years before England 
adopted free trade, at a time when d was living under a protect- 
ive tariff, so much and so often eulogized by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, the condition of Ireland became whatitisnow. Absenteeism, 
landlordism have sucked the life-blood out of that unhappy land. Avar- 
ice and oppression reduced her to long before free trade was 
thought of; and when England was holding fast to that barbarous sys- 
tem for which the gentleman from Pennsylvania is contending now 
Treland became what she is to-day. 

This country is in a different condition. Our people own their own 
lands and nothing can reduce them to beggary and starvation but un- 
just and oppressive laws. It is against injustice, against that system 
of oppression that robs one class to enrich another, that I plead to-day. 
Let us keep in mind the rights of all when we are discussing the ques- 
tion before us what tariff ought we to place on the articles in this item. 
I agree with the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. CRAPO] in his re- 
mark a moment ago that engraved and decorated glass is an article of 
luxury and could stand a high tax. Iam in favor of fixing the tax on 
this article at precisely the revenue point. The gentleman desires to 
increase the duty, as the committee has recommended, from 40 to 
50 percent. Why? He tells you the result will be that the articles 
covered by this item will then be manufactured in America and not 
abroad. That is to be the result, as the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
I think correctly, predicts. 

The revenue now collected on this item at 40 per cent. is $348,000 per 
annum. Now, if the gentleman is right, if the result of raising the duty 
from 40 to 50 per cent. will be that these articles hereafter under this in- 
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creased duty are all to be manufactured in America, then this bill is |+» 


certainly, so far as that item is concerned, a bill to reduce revenue by 
making the daty prohibitory. If importations are to cease, no duty will 
be collected. I am not in favor of such a reduction of revenue as that; 
I am not in favor of resorting to any such process, I want to save this 
revenue of $318,000 by keeping the duty at 40 per cent. where it is now. 

Mr. WILSON. I move to strike out the last word. Mr. Chairman, 
this is not the first time I have heard expressed on this floor the views 
which fell from the lips of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox] 
this morning. Similar views, substantially, have been sent to almost 
every membeg of this House. They are the views of the importers and 
jobbers in glass-ware. They are the views of those who to-day buy ar- 
ticles of English manufacture in preference to those of American man- 
ufacture. There is but one class of people who are opposed to this pro- 
tective system, and it is the class represented by the gentleman from 
New York and the English manufacturers. In so far as you keep the 
tariff down to such an extent that the American manufacturer can not 
compete with the European manufacturer, you thereby accomplish the 
work that the foreign manufacturer desires. You give him protection, 
but no protection to American labor. 

I hold in my hand a plain dish that can be produced for 50 cents. I 
have also the same dish, diamond cut, that can be sold for $7.50, of 
which $4.75 is paid to the American laborer. If you follow the views 
of the gentleman from New York you forever prohibit the manufacture 
of these goods in this country. Ialsoshowed the House a few moments 
ago a cut and engraved tumbler of European manufacture. Under an 
ad valorem duty of 40 per cent. no American manufacturer can produce 
such goods. Upon this subject I desire to quote from the testimony of 
an old constituent of mine, Mr. C. W. Brockunier, who is to-day the 
president of the Flint-Glass Association of America, and is perhaps the 
best posted man on this subjectin the country. He states that another 
tumbler which I have here was five years ago manufactured nowhere 
but in Europe. The French sold this tumbler in the American market 
for $1.45 per dozen. After that the manufacture of these articles was 
commenced at Wheeling, in my own State, and to-day we are selling 
them at 45 cents per dozen. The price has been cut down by reason of 
the competition between the European and the American manufacturer. 

If you do not give a duty of 50 per cent. ad valorem upon these arti- 
cles this tumbler can not sold here by the American manufacturer 
at the present par It is ornamented with a dog; and tumbler, dog, 
and all, it can be sold for about 65 to 75 cents per dozen. So impressed 
was the president of the glass association by the distinguished and elo- 
quent gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER], a member of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, that he requested me to turn the tumbler 
over, dog and all, with his compliments, to that distinguished gentle- 
man, which I now do. 

I desire to read from the testimony of James Gillinder, the president 
of the Eastern Glass Association, and Mr. Brockunier, to whom I have 
referred. These two gentlemen are perhaps better informed on this 
subject than any other two men in America, and no doubt their testi- 
mony had more weight than that of anybody else in determining the 
conclusions reached by the commission. I read from the testimony of 
Mr. Brockunier: 

Ihave here a tumbler known to the trade as a whisky tumbler. Six years 
ago, when the American manufacturer commenced to make them, they were 
imported by the case of twenty-five dozen at a cost of about $1.40. We made 
some, and our very first price was $1.25; but they are now sold at 40 cents, I 
suppose the price now would be somewhere about $1.25 or $1.40 for these goods 
if we not commenced making them in this country. Some of the French 
manufacturers made a special list of prices to meet American competition, and 


sold their goods for the American trade at a lower price than they did 
taken to any other country. They were compelled to do that two years ago. 


Here is what Mr. Gillinder says: 


Under this duty it is impossible for our manufacturers to make these goods so 
as to sell them at as low a price as the imported goods are sold at under the ex- 
isting tariff. The cost of making is very hear all in the labor, and atthe present 
low price of labor in Germany and Belgium, where most of these are 
made, it is possible for the manufacturers of those countries to pay inland car- 
riage, ocean freight, and cost of and sell them, including duty, at a 
price equal to the cost of labor alone in this country. 


I desire also to call attention to the views of the Tariff Commission 
on this subject: 

In less than twenty years this industry has been established to such an extent 
that it produces about one-half of the $10,000,000 of these wares used in the coun- 
try; it is now, as we think, languishing, and, in view of all the facts ap g 
in the statements made to us, the small increase of duty recommended is neces- 
sary to its continued existence in this country. 


Decorated china we regard as a luxury which can afford to pay liberally to 
the support of the Government, and in our opinion it is probable t under the 


rates proposed there will be a material increase in the production of this 
of goods in the United States. 5 
In the matter of glass manufactures we have recommended a change in the 
wording of the paragraph covering pae mold, and pressed glass, aud flint or 
lime glass-ware, and the adoption of a specific instead of an ad valorem duty, 
which we believe to be as low as it can be put and permit the continuance of the 
0 . — inted, colored, & 

n cut, engra „painted, colored, &., glass-ware we recommend that the 
duty be + Rein from 40 per cent. to 50 per cent. ad valorem, because we regard 
this class of wares as luxuries which san afford to pay the higher rate, 

$ * 


* 

On plate-glass, both silvered and unsilvered, we have retained the classifica- 

tion and rates of the present tariff, which seem to be quite low on the smaller 

sizes, while the larger sizes can well bear heavy rates of duty, as they are articles 

3 used by the wealthy, and may certainly be properly classed as articles of 
uxury. 
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Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose the amendment of the 
gentleman from West Virginia. If we are to reach the p which 
seems to be sought by the mover of this amendment, my friend from 
Massachusetts [Mr. CRAPO], and those who have supported him on the 
floor, it would be much easier to accomplish that purpose by simply 
prohibiting the introduction of any articles competing with these wares 
which have been so ostentatiously paraded before this House this morn- 
ing and yesterday. If the question were alone submitted to us as to 
how we can best make this business profitable, I am sure the best 
way to do it is to prevent anybody from any part of the earth coming 
into competition with the manufacture of these wares. But I imagine 
there are some other questions which conflict with that idea and which 
we must consider. We have no authority in this House, as the highest 
tribunal in the country has decided already two or three times, to leg- 
islate so as to take property out of the pocket of one man in order to 
put it into the pocket of another man. The power that is vested in this 
body is the power to lay taxes in order to collect revenue to carry on 
the Government. Now, ourfathers, when they were proceeding to dis- 
charge that duty, said that you could, within the limitation of the rev- 
enue standard, so impose duties as to give incidentally in raising reve- 
nue protection to the development of infant American industries. But, 
sir, you have gone past that, and now your proposition is to destroy all 
revenue and distress commerce in order to build up these petted man- 
ufactures. 


It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, we ought, before we parade these glass 
bottles and fancy jars here before the representatives of the people, to 
consider, in the first place, just exactly how much revenue the Govern- 
ment can get from the importation of these articles. That is the ques- 
tion we came here to determine, and not the question of how deplorable 
is the condition of poor 1 Ireland. There are other portions of 
the world beside Ireland which are in distress. I read in this morn- 
ing’s paper a melancholy instance of starvation at Wilkes Barre, Penn- 
sylvania. There ought not to be anything of that kind in that pros- 
perous State, protected as it has been by the various munificent laws 
passed for that purpose. 

Ireland, Mr. 8 has not been prostrated because of revenue 
laws. Ireland was prostrated by the conquest of the kings of England, 
who contiscated the lands of the Irish people and parceled them out 
among their own followers and henchmen. Ireland to-day, unfortu- 
nately, Mr. Chairman, belongs to a race of carpet-baggers. Her people 
have been plundered over and over again, and they have been brought 
to that condition of distress in Ireland where there are two separate 
orders formed in a state, one very few, very powerful, and very rich, 
and the other very numerous, very destitute, and very poor. And, sir, 
you are proceeding to accomplish precisely the same result here which 
has been brought about in Ireland, with the difference only that there 
it was accomplished by the force of arms, while here you propose to 
do it through the insidious processes of legislative robbery. What Ire- 
land wants is home-rule, in order that she may protect herself against 
the unjust and iniquitous legislation of the English Parliament, which 
we all know from reading her history destroyed first her great woolen 
manufactories and then her great linen industries, in order to build up 
by a system of legislative robbery those of England. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to add just one 
word on this subject of glass. I happen to have within the limits of 
my district the largest tumbler factory in the United States. 

Mr. TUCKER. It is impossible to hear what the gentleman is say- 
. confusion in the hall is so great. 

e Chairman rapped to order. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I wish, Mr. Chairman, to emphasize just 
one or two points made in this debate. As I have already remarked, I 
have in my district the largest tumbler works in the United States of 
America, and so far as I know the largest in the world. But I do not 
speak in the interest of that establishment. It can, as now located and 
admirably managed, succeed better under present duties than a dozen 
smaller establishments all over the United States. It, indeed, has not 
asked me to speak for it. It is now producing wares that will compete 
in price with any in this country. It manufactures tumblers in great 
variety, of excellent quality, and costing but a trifle per dozen. Those 
same tumblers can be taken by mechanics and ground and decorated, 
and in other ways can have expended on them labor, when they become 
glass-ware such as is covered by this paragraph. They are not, when 
thus finely cut and decorated, such tumblers as are used in the homes 
of the great mass of the people, as my friend from Massachusetts has 
already stated. We are now enacting a tariff rate on such tumblers and 
such only as are usually purchased by the people well-to-do—by a lim- 
ited class of people in the country, and not by the masses of the people. 

What is the duty we propose to put on these tumblers? The pres- 
ent duty is 40 per cent., and we ask that it shall be 50 per cent. The 
present duty was im when gold was ranging from 150 to 250. 


Forty per cent., gold rating 250, made the duty 100 per cent. currency. 
When many of these great industries were founded this duty of 40 per 
cent. gold made 100 per cent. currency. Then these industries were 
better sustained by a 40 per cent. duty than they will be under the 
roposed 50 per cent. Sustain the 50 per cent., favored by the Tariff 
Yommission, indorsed by the Ways and Means Committee, and these 
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manufacturers can still live and still give you these tumblers at one- 
half or two-thirds of the price you were paying when the duty was 
first established. 

Now, take those two points, that you are imposing a duty on an article 
of luxury and that you are reducing it from 100 currency to 50 per cent., 
and that is all we ask you to do. 

Mr. MCKINLEY. I hope, Mr. Chairman, that the amendment of 
the gentleman from Virginia will not 3 Its adoption would de- 
stroy a new and valuable industry in the United States which employs 
skilled labor in many of the States of the Union. 

Mr. TUCKER. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. McKINLEY. I have but one minute. 

I want to say right here, Mr. Chairman, that the reasons which in- 
duced the committee on yesterday to increase the duty on decorated 
earthen-ware applies with equal force tothe proposition of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means for a 50 per cent. duty upon cut, engraved, or 
decorated glass-ware. 

I now move that the commitiee rise for the purpose of limiting debate 
on this section. 

Mr. SPARKS. I hope the gentleman will not insist upon that mo- 
tion at this time. I desire to be heard. 

Mr. KELLEY. I hope the committee will rise and limit debate on 
this clause and all amendments. 

Mr. McKINLEY. The gentleman from Illinois will no doubt have 
an opportunity to be heard after the debate is limited. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I desire to be heard also in this connection. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon agreeing to the motion of 
the gentleman from Ohio. a 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 97, noes 34. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachu- 
setts, having taken the chair as Speaker pro tem Mr. BURROW , 
of Michigan, reported that the Committee of the le House on the 


state of the Union having had under consideration the tariff bill, had 
come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I move that the House now resolve itself in Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union to further con- 
sider the tariff bill; and pending that I move that all debate upon the 
clause under consideration and all amendments thereto be limited to 
tive minutes. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I suggest to the gentleman from Ohio that inas- 
much as this is an important item and the proposition is to increase the 
duties from 40 to 50 per cent. ad valorem, he should be willing to allow 
additional time or at least twenty minutes for debate, one-half to be 
occupied by this and one-half on the other side of the question. 

Mr. McKINLEY. We phat almost an peat of rye 
upon this paragraph. I am ly willing, however, if it will sat- 
Biy gentlemen upon the other side, to make it fifteen minutes. 

Mr. CARLISLE. There are two or three gentlemen, two at least, on 
this side who desire to be heard, and if we take twenty minutes there 
can be two on this side and two on the other heard for five minutes 
each 


Mr. McKINLEY. I will suggest, in order to save the time of the 
committee, that we limit the debate to fifteen minutes, and I will give 
gentlemen upon the other side all the time with the exception of two 
minutes. 

Mr. RANNEY. Make it ten minutes, and let them take all of it. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Fifteen minutes and they to have thirteen is the 
proposition. 

Mr. CARLISLE. We do not ask the gentleman for more than ten; 
we prefer twenty minutes, to be equally divided. If, however, the gen- 
tleman prefers it, we shall not object to his proposition. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I then ify the original motion and propose 
that all debate upon the pending and amendments thereto be 
limited to fifteen minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I now move that the House resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the tariff bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
coe on the state of the Union, Mr. Burrows, of Michigan, in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. By order of the House, all debate upon the pend- 
ing paragraph and all amendments thereto is limited to fifteen min- 

tes. 


u 
Mr. SPARKS. I move to strike out the last word for the purpose of 
offering a few remarks on this clause. I must confess, Mr. fod sat 
that I do not understand the character or sense of the arguments used 
by the gentleman from West Virginia and other gentlemen who parade 
to our view the fact that some years ago articles of glass-ware of the 
kind mentioned in this section were at a higher price than they are to- 
day. Of course they were higher then than now, and it is to be hoped 
that the causes which have produced this change will still continue to 
operate. The same applies to almost every other article that could be 
named. But I might ask these gentlemen whether or not the English 
manufacturers now demand $1.50 a dozen for the kind of glass goblet 


which they have presented here; and if they do so, and the American 
manufacturers can manufacture them for 40 cents per dozen, why do 
they want any protection against the English manufacturer? But if 
that be not the case—and we all know that it is not—why use that sort 
of buncombe ent? 

Now, we all know that this class of glass-ware is of the kind that the 
wealthier and the middling classes of the people of this country are alone 
able to use. But it will be remembered by the committee that our 
people are becoming quite refined in their tastes. You will find that 
kind of glass-ware all over the West, and to a certain extent in many of 
the farm-houses. But let the statement of the case stand as broadly as 
it is made that this class of goods belongs to and is only purchased by 
the wealthier and middling classes of the people in general. Why, I 
ask, should Congress, by favoritism in legislation, protect a few man- 
ufacturing establishments to the prejudice and injury of the millions of 
this class of consumers? Why put a duty on these articles that virtu- 
ally prohibits their importation (because, sir, that is the effect of a 50 
per cent. ad valorem duty in this case)? And that is the argument, too, 
of some of the gentlemen, notably the gentleman from West Virginia 
[Mr. WILSON], who have advocated it. 

Sir, I want these articles to bear a good round import duty in the 
interest of the Treasury, and not otherwise. I believe that I would be 
willing to tax them to the full extent of a maximum revenue. Iwould 
do this because it is a tax that falls upon a class of people who are able 
to stand it. Forty per cent. is a high duty. That rate will, as I am 
informed, give the largest revenue that you can get upon these articles. 
Anything beyond that will be in the way of a bounty to these manu- 
facturers, which I will not vote for in this or any other case under any 
circumstances. 

But, Mr. Chairman, let us see how the gentlemen engaged in this 
manufacture are getting along. We are told here by gentlemen that 
this infant industry Ssabontta die; thatit can not survive if you do not 
give it the protection of a 50 per cent. duty on imports. Now, how in 

’s name has it got along thus far when still younger under a 40 per 
cent. duty? Forty per cent. ad valorem, I believe, is the present law. 
Why increase it now when it is getting older? 

Mr. WILSON. Let me say a word to the gentleman. 
had a premium on gold they made a larger profit—— 

Mr. SPARKS. Oh! Ihave heard that bosh about the premium on 
gold till I am getting tired of it. We are now down to hard pan, thank 
God, and have been for several years. 

I desire now, Mr. Chairman, to refer the committee in this connec- 
tion to the Census Bulletin No. 118, to show how these poor manu- 
facturing ‘‘infants,’’ which are about to die because of their inability 
to compete with foreign imports, have been getting along under the 
present duty of 40 percent. I find that there are engaged in the manu- 
facture of this class of glass-ware eighty-two establishments in the 
United States. The capital invested is $7,199,278, and the total annual 
products of these works is $9,534,020. 

Mr. CRAPO. Does the gentleman mean tosay that there is $9,534,020 
of glass-ware under this particular class or item manufactured in the 
United States—this particular class of glass? 

Mr. SPARKS. I refer to the total products of these works as shown 
by this bulletin from the Census Bureau. 

Mr.CRAPO. Then you embrace, of course, pressed glass-ware, cheap 
glass-ware, all kinds of glass-ware? 

Mr. SPARKS. Oh! no; I speak of the particular class of glass-ware 
which is substantially covered by this clause of the bill now under con- 
sideration. 

Mr. CRAPO. Not at all. 

Mr. SPARKS. There are a great many other classes of glass manu- 
factures as shown here in the Census bulletin table, and a great num- 
ber of other establishments for their manufacture other than this class. 
But I refer to those man ing the particular class of goods men- 
tioned in this clause of the bill. Perhaps it may cover something be- 
yond strictly the articles in the clause, but substantially it relates to them 
only. Now the total product as I stated is $9,534,020 per anuum. The 
wages amount to $4,446,217. The value of materials used is $3,289,064. 
Making a total of $7,735,281, which subtracted from the total product 
of $9,534,020, leaves a gross profit of $1,798,739 annually ona net capi- 
tal of $7,189,278 to these manufacturers, being over 30 per cent. on the 
capital invested. And yet these helpless babes“ can not live without 
more protection. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. KASSON. I wish to answer the question, so far as it was put 
in good faith by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPARKS], why add 
10 per cent. to the existing rate? First, because the rate is lower at 
50 per cent. than it was at 40 per cent. under the earlier administration 
of the law, owing to the premium then payable on gold. 

Secondly and chiefly, the art of cutting glass is attained only by long 
practice and a good deal of education. If the gentleman will go into 
the factories abroad, where this work is done so much cheaper in 
this country, he will find that the art descends from father to son. The 
sons grow up in the practice of the art, and they do the work in one- 
half of the time in which it can be done by men whose education in that 
branch is not complete. The object of protecting this industry is to 
secure that education to our workmen, which will of itself when com- 


When you 
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pleted shorten the time given to the labor upon the glass and cheapen 
the product. 


As France originally prohibited the importation of fine glass until 

she became the pest market in the world for the production of fine 
by a sufficient duty we give protection to the manufacture here 

and we educate the workmen in glass with the result ultimately of 
cheapening the product. And, instead of looking to ore year’s result, 
if we look to the result of twenty years we find what has attended 
every other protected industry in the country, a great cheapening of 
the price of the product. The duty is ad valorem. If the work is little 
the duty is little. If the work is much the duty is much. Let our 
rich men, who are able to import the fine foreign product, buy the home 
product as it attains equal character until it is reduced in price by the 
natural effect of home production. The result will prove very bene- 
ficial to the country in keeping our money at home and educating our 
workmen till we shall rival France in the production of this article. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY], 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, has just exhibited to 
us a very beautiful specimen of stained glass-ware. He deduced there- 
from an argument in favor of a protection of 50 per cent. ad valorem in 
order that this kind of glass-ware might be made in this country. He 
wants its manufacture protected as an infant industry. We have heard 
so much about protecting infant industries that I concluded I would 
examine somewhat carefully the authorities onthe manufacture of glass. 

Mr. KELLEY. Will the gentleman pardon me—— 

Mr. SPRINGER, Certainly, if the interruption is not taken out of 
my time. 

Mr. KELLEY. I desire to correct a statement which I made yester- 
day. The article referred to was not a cuspidor; it was a vase. 

Mr. DUNN. The gentleman is very late in finding out the differ- 


ence. 

Mr. FLOWER. He did not know the difference himself. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania, then, can not 
be surprised at my asking him what the article was, since it seems he 
did not himself know. 

It is claimed that the manufacture of glass is an infant industry, and 
therefore must be protected. I have sent for the American Encyclo- 
pedia, and will read from it some extracts which I find under the title 
of „glass. The argument is made that this article must be protected 
as an infantindustry. It is also said that glass is a very useful article. 
I concede that. It has been used for many centuries and its manufact- 
ure is no new thing, even in the colored tints which the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania exhibited. So far as the usefulness of this product is 
concerned, it will be seen by reference to the encyclopedia that— 

No material invented by man is to be compared with glass in the service it 
has rendered. To its aid, applied in a thousand different forms, the sciences, 
particularly chemistry and astronomy, are essentially indebted for their advance- 
ment. It has served alike to bring within the ken of man solar systems too re- 
mote for unassisted vision to d and to open new worlds of living creatures 
too minute for their forms to imprint a sensible im upon the delicate mech- 
anism of the eye. Thus has it extended and angor ed our conceptions of the 
universe, and of the power of Him who created it. In every direction we find 
it in homelier ways applied to add to the physical comforts of man. 

The people ought to be permitted to use an article of such great 
utility without being required to pay a tax thereon, averaging from 50 
to 160 per cent. 

I call attention to the following extracts which throw light on the 
infancy of this manufacture: 

The fact that beads or other ornaments of the same material, imitating 
pone gems in color and beauty, have been found with mummies more than 

,000 years old, carries back the manufacture in Egypt to a very remote time. 

Mr. KELLEY. Were those glasses which were found among the 
mummies glasses of American manufacture made at Wheeling and Bell- 
sae di: my pitcher was? 

. SPRINGER. The gentleman is older than I am and perhaps he 
can remember better about it. Itis said that the pyramids contain the 
tombs of ancient kings of Egypt. Perhaps in those pyramids will be 
found specimens of glass cut and painted equal in beauty and design to 
those which the gentleman has exhibited. 

Mr. KELLEY. Were they made in this country? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I presume not. They were made without the 
benefits of a protective tariff. Napoleon, when in Egypt, addressed his 
army, saying to them, ‘‘ Soldiers, from the summit of those pyramids 
forty centuries look down on you.“ So we might say, From the sum- 
mit of the pyramids of Egypt forty centuries look down on us and 
remind us that this is not an infant industry.” 

This article in the encyclopedia further says: 

In the ruins of Nineveh glass lenses, vases, bottles, &., have been found. 


Thus we learn that in the pyramids of Egypt and in the ruins of 
Nineveh, and Babylon perhaps, specimens of all kinds of glass manu- 
centuries are found. 
Mr. KASSON. Where do you find any cut-glass? 
Mr. RANNEY. Does it state whether the glass so found was cut or 


pressed ? 
Mr. SPRINGER. I will read further and we will see: 


At Sidon and Alexandria glass-works were in operation at the time of Strabo 
and Pliny., According to Theophrastus the art was practiced three hundred 


and seventy years before Christ, and the processes of cutting or grinding, of 
gilding and coloring were then in use. > 


I might cite many other facts in history of the same kind. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. What was the tariff of that day? 

Mr. SPRINGER. There was free trade in glass at that time. 

Mr. KELLEY. I would suggest to the gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. 
SPRINGER] that he print in addition to the article he is reading Wen- 
pes lecture on the Lost Arts; so thathe may have the whole 
of it in. 

Mr. SPRINGER. If the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KEL- 
LEY] would only consult that lecture, I have no doubt that he would 
find that many of the articles which he pro by this bill to tax 40 
to 100 per cent. ad valorem to protect as i t industries were known 
to the ancients, and their manufacture is one of the lost arts. 

Mr. KELLEY. We are trying to restore the lost arts. 

Mr. SPRINGER. But glass manufacture is not among them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SPRINGER. As my time has expired, I would like to have 
printed in the RECORD some further extracts. 

The CHAIRMAN. There are two minutes remaining of the time 
allowed for debate on this paragraph. 

N BLAND. I think only ten minutes on this side has been occu- 
pied. 

The CHAIRMAN. Something more than ten minutes. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I will take the floor and yield the two minutes 
remaining to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER], so that he 
may be enabled to read again from the President’s message, which I 
ens he has not yet done in the speech he is now making. [Laugh- 
ter. 

Mr. SPRINGER. How much time have I now? 

The CHAIRMAN. About one minute. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I thank the honorable gentleman from Ohto [Mr. 
McKINLEY] for his kindness. I regret that I can not quote an extract 
from the President’s message on this subject. He was silent on the 
glass question. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY] claims that this busi- 
ness is not profitable in this country with a duty of 50 per cent. ad va- 
lorem, the present rate. The Census bulletin has furnished us a state- 
ment of the manufacture of cut and stained glass. From that bulletin 
it appears that the whole product of that article in this country during 
the census year amounted to $2,435,000; that the amount of wages paid 
the laborers during that year was $700, 000. 

Now, a duty of 40 per cent. ad valorem on a product of $2,500,000 
would amount to $1,000,000. Therefore the manufacturers of cut-glass 
received as a bounty upon that manufacture more than $300,000 in ex- 
cess of the whole amount of wages paid to the employés in that busi- 
ness. Yet they say, after having a tariff which pays a bounty of three- 
tenths more than all the wages paid to their laborers, that they can not 
live upon it, and come here and cry for more. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Is the duty laid upon the foreign valuation or the 
home valuation? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Upon the foreign. If this industry can not live 
with a bounty of 40 per cent. ad valorem, then it is one of that kind 
of industries described yesterday by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Kasson] as unprofitable in its nature and should be abandoned. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time fixed by order of the House for debate 
upon the pending paragraph and all amendments thereto has expired. 

The question was upon the amendment of Mr. TUCKER, in line 542 
to strike out fifty and insert ‘“‘forty ” as the ad valorem duty on all 
articles of glass, cut, engraved, etched, &c. 

The question was taken; and the amendment was not agreed to upon 
a division—ayes 60, noes 86. 

Mr. TUCKER. I now move to amend by striking out fifty“ and 
inserting ‘‘forty-five.’’ 

The question was taken; and upon a division there were—ayes 77, 
noes 99. 

Before the result of the vote was announced, 

Mr. TUCKER called for tellers. 

8 were ordered; and Mr. TUCKER and Mr. HASKELL were ap- 

inted. 

P The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that there 
were—ayes 65, noes 94. à 

So the amendment was not agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

All glass bottles and decanters and other like vessels of pias shall, if filled, 


pay the same rates of duty, in addition to any duty chargeable on the contente, 
as if not filled, except as in this act otherwise Pean Aren provided for. 


Mr. COX, of New York. I believe this is the same duty upon which 
we have already voted. I do not wish to take a vote a second time; but 
I ask to make a few remarks, inasmuch as that is the only privilege we 
have on this floor. This bill is probably intended to go through at some 
remote time and in some curious form. 

The CHAIRMAN. What amendment does the gentleman propose? 

Mr. COX, of New York. To strike out the last word. I wanted to 
reply to the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. W1Lson], but I do not 
see him in his seat now, so I will not reply. 
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Mr. HASKELL. Give it up. 


Mr. COX, of New York. I never give up“ soars, Bebra I am 
on the right side. The other day I gave up” a matter about soap re- 
luctantly; and within one hour from that time I received a telegram 

from Wilmington, Delaware, showing just where the little fraud about 


soap came in. It was on caustic soda. I want this telegram to be pub- 
lished in the RECORD. 

Several MEMBERS. Read it. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I will let it be read. It shows how these 
various questions are compli Caustic soda enters into the manu- 
facture of this very glass, as into the manufacture of soap. And unless 
gentlemen are omniscient and can tell all the various chemical com- 
pounds in these various other articles in our schedules they will be 
cheated in voting for selfish personal interests, even against their best 
ideas. 

Now, before the telegram is read and while the Clerk is arranging it, 
I propose to give my friend from West Virginia [Mr. WILSON], whom 
I now see in his seat and who seems to be a Democratic protectionist, 
whatever that is, a lesson from my teacher Bastiat. His views I might 
supplement by those of Dr. Wayland, the distinguished American 
writer on political economy, from whom I received my own teaching. 

The gentleman from West Virginia tells us that I am here in the in- 
terest of the importer and the English manufacturer. What right has 
a gentleman like him to talk thus to or about me, as if I were acting in 
the interest of these men outside of my own country? I represent my 
constituency. They are not importers; they are workingmen. But if 
it were otherwise, I say that importers have rights in this country as 
well as those who appeal to us here to legislate to advance their selfish 
bounty-fed interests. I will give to the gentleman from West Virginia 
a good, old-fashioned, healthy Democratic lecture on political economy 
from Bastiat. Bastiat is for all time, and he is not to be disregarded. 
His logic is wit; it is concentrated logie: 

Imagine a legislative assembly composed of producers— 

I make no allusion to the gentleman from New Jersey, who is looking 
at me [Mr. BREWER]; I mean the ceramic and earthen-ware proprietor— 
of whom each member should cause to pass into a law his secret desire as a pro- 
EEPE AOA timate theaty yesiae penton = 

poate — manner, 8 in whi 3 should consult only 
his immediate interest of consumer would aim at the of free trade; 
the suppression of every restrictive measure; the destruction of a barriers; 
in a word, would realize the theory of abundance. 

It follows, then, that to consult exclusively the immediate interest of the pro- 
ducer is to consult an anti-social interest. To take exclusively for basis the in- 
terest of the consumer is to take for basis the general interest. 

Let me be itted to insist once more upon this point of view, thou 

ism between the sellerand the er. 
The former wishes the article offered to be scarce, soppiy amal, and at a high 


at a low price. 

This logic is irrefragable. It can not be broken. The logic of the 
gentleman from West Virginia, pleading to tax all to help his pet local 
industry, is as fragile as the little glass tumbler which he tendered to 
my friend from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER], and which was broken in pass- 
ing it around. It will not hold water or anything else pure. [Laugh- 
ter. Here the hammer fell.] I desire that the telegram that I referred 
to may be read if I have any time remaining. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Let it be printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears no objection to the printing. 

The telegram is as follows: 


ata 


Wuaminortos, DEL., February 1, 1883. 
Representative Cox, of New York, Washington: 


the hands of a monopoly—the Ivania Salt Com: —which 
a Gele The fift; 1 8 
who are 


trols bicarbonate of soda, or saleratus, used in every i 
Get the duty lowered on these two things and you will carry relief to homes of 
the poor. The monopoly issaid to get its raw material or soda in free from abroad 
in ise under name of kryolite, while salt, the ordinary source from which 
soda products are obtained, pays heavy duty. It therefore needs little or no 
protection on the caustic soda and bicarbonate of soda it manufactures, 

J. W. HARPER. 

Mr. WILSON. I move to strike out the last word. The point I 
made was that the views of the English manufacturers are in accord 
with the ent made by the gentleman from New York [Mr, Cox]. 
They are the views of the im and the jobber. They are crying 
aloud for low duties in the United States, and by public cards, letters, 
circulars, and all that kind of thing are appealing to members of Con- 
gress to keep down the duty so that the American man can 
not compete with the foreign producer. I did not mean to say that the 
gentleman [Mr. Cox] was the employed agent of those interests, paid 
so much per month. 

Mr. COX, of New York. You had better not say that. I did not 
understand you to say any such thing. Nobody has ever said that of 
me. I have never had a stain on my honor. 

Mr. WILSON. I did say, however, that the argument of the gen- 
tleman was exactly the argument of the ish manufacturer. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Because an ishman says two and two 


make four, am I to lie and say that two and two make five? Never! 
[Laughter and applause. } 

Mr. WILSON. I can imagine, Mr. Chairman, that when this even- 
ing the rt of the speech of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Cox have flashed by wire across the vasty deep and been read by 
the lish manufacturer—I imagine I hear him say: 

Tickle me Coxey, oh! tickle me, do; 
Lou tickle me, and I'll tickle you.” 

(Laughter. ] ; 

I received to-day a letter from Mr. Brockunier, saying, Give us the 
duty recommended by the Tariff Commission and by the Committeeon 
Ways and Means, and we can keep our enterprisesup; butif you do not 
give us that duty those enterprises must go down.“ 

Here is an enterprise involving an outlay of many millions, consum- 
ing materials produced in many of the States of this Union, employing 
many thousands of our American laboring men. I say that he who is 
opposed to keeping up these enterprises is in favor of feeding European 
laborers and taking the bread from the mouths of the American labor- 


ers. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. As the Chair understands, the gentleman from 
West Virginia withdraws his pro forma amendment. 

Mr. COX, of New York. After such a speech as that I would with- 
draw from the House. [Laughter.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Flut lied, 
„ 
square feet; 24 uare 
foot; above that and not exceeding 24 by 30 inches square, 1 cent and a per 
a plate biede weighing’ over suk ROA SA 8 
feet e shall pay an additional duty on the excess att the — rates herein imposed 

Mr. WHEELER. I move to amend by striking out, in line 549, the 
words or common window- and inserting at the end of the par- 
agraph the words common window-glass, 2 per cent. ad valorem.” 

Mr. Chairman, in my country the people have to drink water out of 
gourds, and the freedmen have to use planks instead of glass for their 
windows. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania rises to a 
point of order, and he will state it. 

Mr. ERRETT. This paragraph excludes window-glass. The para- 
graph following this does apply to common window-glass, but this does 
not, and the gentleman’s amendment is therefore not germane. 

Mr. WHEELER. I withdraw my amendment, then, for the present. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I move, in line 550, 
to strike out 70“ and insert 20; in line 552 to strikeout ‘‘1 cent” 
and insert “‘ one-third of 1 cent;’’ and in line 554 to strike out ‘‘1} 
cents and insert ‘‘three-fourths of 1 cent.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the rates provided by law at the present time 
are in the first two instances three times the amount proposed by my 
amendment, and in the last twice as much. 

The report of the Treasury shows that the amount of revenue col- 
lected last year from these classes of glass was $13.16, and the same of- 
cist estimate of revenue for the next year put it on these articles at 

6. 

Now, sir, these are articles which enter largely into use all over the 
country, and are used especially for lighting stores. This duty is no 
more nor less thana bounty. There isnorevenueinit. It isa bounty 
to the manufacturers of this class of glass. It is prohibition against all 
importations of this grade of this article. 

The fact is apparent, Mr. Chairman, to all that this session of Con- 
gress has not accomplished, and probably will not accomplish, anything 
of importance but two purposes—one is the laying of taxes and the 
other the expenditure of the public funds. We have been engaged 
for some time upon a bill which proposes to raise something over 
$200,000,000 for the national Treasury, and indirectly something near 
81,000, 000,000 for the man ing class of the country. This legis- 
lation of the present Congress actually does divide the country into two 
classes of people, the tax-payers and the tax-consumers. 

Now, from whom are these large and vast sums of money to be raised, 
and to whom are they to go? The statistics of the census show that 
the whole number of persons engaged in manufacturing industries are 
less than 3,000,000. Hence this class is protected at the expense of all 
the other industries and all the other classes of people. 

How is the money raised which goes into the pockets of this favored 
class and into the pockets of the tax-consumers? There are but two 
classes of them, one the office-holding class and the other the monopo- 
lists and their dependents. 

Where does the money come from? It is coined out of the toil and 
the sweat of the people. Every time the farmer turns a furrow, every 
time the blacksmith strikes a blow, every time the ter drives a 
nail, they are helping to raise these vast sums for this favored class. 

Mr. BAYNE. Will the eg. allow an interruption? 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Not now, because I have not time 


enough to yield. Now, in the face of this fact it is the duty of Congress 
to scrutinize all the items in the bill and to scrutinize all the items in 
the appropriation bills. But what a scene was presented in this House 
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yesterday! While engaged in this task of filching from the pockets of 
the many to go into the pockets of the few, there came into this House 
the organ of another committee engaged in the task of finding ways to 
spend the money, who proposed to vote away $20,000,000 of the peo- 
ple’s money under a suspension of the rules, without the privilege of 
debate or amendment. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. HORR. Mr. Chairman, we have listened from the beginning of 
this debate down to the present time to speeches about the hardships 
of the laboring masses in this country. The gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. TOWNSHEND], especially, seems always to have with him the toil- 
ing millions, 

In plodding through life I have noticed one thing to be generally true. 
It is this: that the men who are continually indulging in these rodomon- 
tades against all the capital and organized labor of the country do not 
come from among the working classes, All this kind of talk comes as 
a general thing from men with soft hands and flabby muscles, men who 
usually earn their living by the sweat of some other man's brow. [Great 
laughter.] That is the general condition of the men who are always 
prating so much about the suffering poor. 

The gentlemen on that side of the House are continually telling us 
that we on this side of the House are evidently intending to pass noth- 
ing but a protective tariff bill, and they are daily holding up their hands 
in holy horror because we are standing by the protective features of this 
bill and by all the great industries of this country. Why, bless your 
pious souls! gentlemen, have you not yet learned that protection to 
these home industries has been one of the cardinal doctrines of our party 
for more than a quarter of a century? 

From the organization of the Republican party down to the present 
time it has always been inscribed on our banner, and, for one, in the 
contests yet to come, I do not desire to see that banner lowered one 
iota. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. TowNsHEND] and the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Cox] took much pains a day or two ago to 
remind us that the lobbies had been filled with men whose interests 
were to be affected by the passage of this bill, and that these men had 
been presenting their views to our Committee on Ways and Means. I 
would like to inquire if there is anything wrong inthat? Is thatakind 

of lobbying that is objectionable? Has it come to this, that it is dis- 
reputable for men to come before the committees of this House and ex- 
plain the necessities and peculiarities of the legitimate business in 
which they are ? I had supposed that such a course was com- 
mendable, I had supposed that in framing laws which will affect the 
business interests of the country that we are justified in getting all the 
facts and seeking all the light possible. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I only read an extract from the 
Republican miele es which is the Republican organ in this city. 

Mr. HORR. Very well, and then the gentleman from New York. 
my delightful friend [Mr. Cox], took up the same line of thought, and 
ridiculed the idea that men of this country who were interested in 
proposed legislation should come here and look after their several in- 
terests. And both of you have more than once referred to that fact as 
showing something wrong or improper as connected with the mission 
of such men here at the capital. 

Is it not singular how some men’s olfactories seem to be adjusted ? 
If you will take notice you will find that they seem all the time to be sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere of bad odors. [Laughter.] It matters not 
to them that the earth is covered with pinks and violets and roses; 
there is no fragrance for them. They seem only to delight in cess-pools 
and sewers, in putrid flesh and decaying garbage. [Laughter.] To 
hear these men talk, Mr. Chairman, you would think we had certainly 
fallen on terrible times. They would have us believe that all sweetness 

.and goodness, all honor and integrity have left our country and that 
men live here in the United States simply for the purpose of preying 
upon their fellow-men; that selfishness and greed have taken full pos- 
session of our people. 

Now I protest against this untruthful and one-sided view of the peo- 
ple of this country. Weare not the worst set of men in the world. 
On the contrary, no nation can show more kindness to the poor, more 
tender care for the unfortunate, more legislation in favor of the work- 
ing masses, more moral courage, more genuine integrity, more business 
honor, more lofty patriotism than exists to-day right here in the United 
States. Then why this constant belittling of our institutions and this 
wholesale abuse of our business men? 

Why this constant effort to draw only the dark side of the picture? 
Why be at all times inhaling the effluvia which arises from the rotten 
compost at the root of the bush and forever forgetting the flower at its 
top? And, as I have already said, this constant railing against all the 
organized labor of the country, against all the combined capital of the 
nation, seldom springs from any genuine love of the workingmen; it is 
really the cheap clap-trap of the demagogue. 

Mr. Chairman, I To not envy the man who goes about simply hunt- 
ing for something to find fault with, for somebody to accuse of doing 
something mean. Life at best, to most of us, is a hard struggle; it is 
full of disappointments, full, often, of grief and sorrow; and the duty, 
it seems to me, of all true statesmanship is not to try and increase the 


burdens of life, but rather to strive to make them more easily borne. 
This eternally grambling and finding fault only tends to discourage 
men and to make them dissatisfied with their lot in life, whereas our 
duty is to try and give them hope and courage, that they may the better 
endure the ills that all flesh is heir to. For one, I would much rather 
speak well of my country and its institutions than to be continually - 
finding fault with everybody and everything within its borders. 

We on this side of this House desire to pass this tariff bill; but I fear 
you do not intend to permit us to do anything of the kind. If you do, 
why do you continue to make the same speeches precisely forty times 
in succession? [Laughter.] Why not vary them just alittle? We 
know about the workingmen and his interests full as well as you do on 
that side of the Chamber. 

This entire bill is drawn in the interest of American labor for the 
protection of workingmen in these United States against the pauper 
labor of the Old World. It isa very familiar subject to all Republicans. 
Then why not give us an occasional speech on some other topic. My 
friend from New York [Mr. Cox] did vary it a little this morning by 
his speech taken from S ; and, again, as he did the other day 
by ridiculing the red locks of my friend from Colorado [Mr. BELFORD 
who stands here near me. [Laughter. 

It seems to me the gentleman from New York andm are the last 
men in this House who should indulge in such pe ities, or even al- 
Inde to the personal peculiarities of members here. I know the gentle- 
man from New York has eminent ability in that direction. He seems 
to enjoy ra o as long as he is going for some one else; but if the tables 
happen to be turned on him the case is very different. Do not you all 


remember a little drubbing he got last when some one referred 
to some of his shortcomings, and how he whined like a whi child.“ 
To keep up the quotations from Shakspeare let me say much of 
this modern Cæsar of wit and repartee: 
I did hear him groan: 
Bate bin, end write his speoshes ia thelr books, 
Alas! it cried, give me some drink, Titinius, : 
Asa sick girl. 
[Great hter. ] 
The Debate upon this amendment is exhausted. 


Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I move to strike ont the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I looked with sorrow the returns, and, as sug- 
gested by my friend on the other side, with feelings akin to weeping, 
at the returns from Michigan in the last election. I had great fear, sir 
that on that memorable occasion my distinguished friend [Mr. Horr] 
would fail in his election. For I was, knowing of my own election to 
the next very much afraid that he would not be here, and I 
would rather go to a circus without a clown than to come here without 
the gentleman from Michigan to entertain this House. 

But, sir, the gentleman from Michigan and myself are, no doubt, true 
representatives of the interests which sent us here. I am sent here to 
represent the agricultural constituencies of my district and State as 
wellas the general interests of the whole country, and there is not aman 
among them but who is being plundered forthe purpose of enriching the 
interests which send him here. I represent a ing community; the 
gentleman from Michigan represents a salt well, and therefore I perhaps 
ought not to complain at him for advocating protection, for he thereby 
protects his constituency at an expense of 60 to 100 per cent. upon my con- 
stituency as well as the country at large; I onght not to complain of the 
zeal of gentlemen representing the protected interests on this floor, and 
would not if my people were not the sufferers thereby. They are repre- 
senting the interests of the class which is enriched by the farming classes 
of this country; enriched by the labor and toil of those who till the fields 
and raise the great products which have made this country rich and power- 
ful. They havea legal right to do this. What I do complain of now is 
that these gentlemen, when they know that I am representing a con- 
stituency that is daily plundered by this odious system of taxation, 
seek to deprive me of the right to rise on this floor and protest against 
a further imposition upon them of the onerous burdens of this system; 
that would havemesit supinely in my seat and let my people go unrepre- 
sented in such a controversy vitally affecting their welfare. I can not 
get up here to make a five-minute speech protesting against these out- 
rages upon theagriculturists of the whole country but they cry, ‘‘ Vote,“ 
Vote,“ and seek to put me down. 

Mr. REED. It is because you make the same speech every time. 
[Laughter.] It is not the speech we complain of so much as it is the 
monotony of the thing; we want a change. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I do not wish, sir, to discuss the 
matter further, I shall whenever I feel it my duty to do so enter my 
protest against such injustice to my people, even if I am unable to pre- 
vent it. 

I yield the remainder of my time to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I would like to have five minutes in my 
own right. 

Mr. CALKINS rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield the re- 
mainder of his time? He has two minutes remaining. 
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Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I yield the two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Cox]. 

Mr. Cox, of New York, rose. 

Mr. CALKINS. Does the recognition of the Chair pass to the gen- 
tleman from New York? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. TOWNSHEND] 
yielded to the gentleman from New York the two minutes which re- 
main of his time. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Ishould prefer avite the floor in my own 
right. If the gentleman from Indiana desires the floor now I will yield 
it to him with delight, and will take the floor afterward in my own 

ight. 
8 CALKINS. Oh, no; let the gentleman proceed now. 

Mr. COX, of New York. If there is anything between my friend from 
Colorado [Mr. BELFORD] and myself, as to our respective personal ap- 
pearance in any amicableaction and agreed statement of facts, that is our 
business. We do not want these great, hefty, big, lumbering people from 
Michigan to come in between us. We have an unde ing about 
that. Iam glad that by my speech the other day the gentleman from 
Colorado has become liberalized. I never knew a man so apt from his 
high relations to drink in purer air. Soon he will be with us on the 
sugar and wool, silver and soda. He is above us all; but with us on 
this side. 

Though round his breast the e are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on his 


[Great laughter. ] 

Now as to my friend from Michigan [Mr. Horr]. The House does 
not know, ead tell them this confidentially, the reason why my friend 
from Michigan has been so very seriously-minded this session, why he 
has failed to come up to that fine standard of humor we all expected 
from him, is not because he was beaten for Congress. He was not 
beaten. It is hard to beat a man in the West with that sort of unctious 
fun in him; but I tell you what is the matter; he has a twin [laugh- 
ter]—I mean a twin brother. That brother was nominated in an Ohio 
district where there was 3,000 Republican majority. But the twin 
was beaten. And ever since our friend from Michigan goes around the 
House pawing for the twin. He wakes up in the middle of the night 
and looks after his brother. [Laughter.] I like it; it is fraternal; it 
is good; but it destroys that magnificent humor that formerly juiced 
itself through his veins. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CALKINS. I ask that the pending amendment be read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pending amendment is simply to strike out 
the last word. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I withdraw it. 

Mr. CALKINS. I renew it. 

Mr.CALKINS. Mr. Chairman, I recognize that it will be pretty hard 
work to get the attention of the committee to the substantial condition 
of affairs thisclass of ware now under consideration; and the 
remarks which I submit apply notonly to the clause under consideration 
but to the three following items which relate to the plate-glass works of 
this country. 

I may say in the first place that the Committee on Ways and Means 
in this bill have maintained the same rate of tariff provided in the pres- 
ent law; that is essentially so. It is not changed very much. The 
important fact to which I desire to call the attention of the committee 
is that this industry in the United States is about ten years old. I do 
not desire to indulge in talk about infant industries. I simply call the 
attention of the committee to the fact that the first plate-glass works 
in this country were started about ten years ago. There are six now. 
I believe, in the United States. 

The De Pauw glass-works, located at New Albany in my State, lost 
$600,000 before the account on the other side of the ledger showed a 
balance in their favor. The works at Saint Louis, Missouri, lost 
$500,000; the factory at Jeffersonville lost $300,000; the Louisville fac- 
tory over $400,000; the Pennsylvania factory over $600,000, and the 
one in Massachusetts lost $1,100,000 before the ledger showed any 
profit on the other side. Since these industries have gotten upon their 
feet they have paid from 1 to 7 per cent. on the amount invested. That 
is the condition of them now. 

I call the attention of the committee to the further fact that over 75 
per cent. of all these manufactured products is labor. And I call the 
attention of the committee to the further fact that since this plate-glass 
manufacture was started in Great Britain, from 1671 to 1856 that gov- 
ernment maintained a protective tariff higher than any protective tariff 
that we have ever laid upon this industry. And I call the attention of 
the committee to the fact that when France embarked in this trade she 
laid a prohibitory duty upon this ware five times higher than we have 
ever laid upon it. 

I also call the attention of the committee to the further fact that 
when our capitalists began this industry the price of this plate-glass in 
this country was $1.50 a square foot. It averaged about that price; a 
gentleman beside me says $2.50; the statistics I have in my hand make 
it $1.50. But since this industry has gotten on its feet and the manu- 
facturers have been protected in making this class of goods the price 
has gone down to 90 cents, and it rests there now. 
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In a five-minute debate, Mr. Chairman, I can not enter into a discus- 
sion of this interesting subject; but I ask leave to publish a statement 
which I hold in my hand, which gives the statistics with reference to 
this industry. This was furnished me by Mr. De Pauw, of the New 
Albany Plate-Glass Works, a man whose genius and industry has made 
him one of the foremost manufacturers of his country. 

The statement is as follows: 

FACTS CONCERNING THE MANUFACTURE OF PLATE-~GLASS IN AMERICA. 

Plate-glass is essentially a luxury. 

Plate-glass wages. 


G gigi4 
Occupation * 2 

E 2 E] 

ó | 8 a 
Foreman casting-house, per week......| $22 50 $9 37 | $9 00 l. pos 
Casting-house mixers, per week.. 8 33 }....... 5 62 5 50 36 96 
Furnace and table men, per week 12 00 600; 625 7 50 9 36 
Grinding-men, per week. — 1470 690 4 87 480 10 92 
Grinding-boys, per week. . . 4 36 1 80 187 270 3 36 
Smoothing-men, per week 14 50 6 90 6 87 8 00 10 92 
Smoothing-women, per w: 6 50 1 86 1 87 258 2 40 
Smoothing-girls, per week 45 150 150 2 04 12 
Polishing-men, per week... 23 00 6 90 487 612 7 92 
Polishing assistants, per week. 17 15 3 90 375 CO, «DPR RS aes 
Warehouse packers, per week. . . 13 15 6 90 450 6 26 6 
Machine laborers, per weck. . 970 400 450 480 a 


All above wages except English are wages current in 1882. 
English wages are those paid in 1878 as per United States consular report that 


year. 
More than 75 per cent. of the cost of plate-glass is directly and indirectly 
wages. 
PLATE-GLASS TARIFF IN ENGLAND, P 
1671—Plate-glass not mentioned, but all glass not mentioned, 37 cents 
the pound, making, counting 3} pounds to the square foet, the 
square foot 5) 
1819—Per square foot..... 
1829—Under 9 feet square. 
Over 9 feet square and und 
Over 14 feet square and under 36 feet square.. 
Over 36 feet square. . . . 
1845—Under 9 feet square . 
Over 9 feet square and under 14 feet square . 
Over l4 feet square and under 36 feet square. 
Over 36 feet square... .. . ... ene 
1847 - under 9 feet square 
Over 9 feet square, and under 14 feet square. 
Over 14 feet square, and under 36 feet square 
Over 36 feet square. 
1848—under 9 feet square 
Over 9 fect square, and under 14 
Over 14 feet square, and under 36 feet square oe 
PVE DS TO Ok ORE won. ska ¶——W— K 8 
1856—to now—plate-glass free. 
lass into France was prohibited under the severest 
e law which was annulled in 1786, the tariff oa 
$ on of m: 
rors prohibited under pain of confiscation and £3,000 penalty; and under the 


4 
S 
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Every man or com who has attempted to make plate-glass in America 
has met with either A oa Aed failure or immense losses, 

The De Pauw Glass Works up to Januaay 1, 1879, had lost over $600,000, and 
since then have not gained 5 per cent. per annum profit on capital invested. 

The Saint Louis factory lost $50.,000and changed 3 and since 1875 has only 
made a total of 7 og cent, profit, or 1 per cent. per annum. 

The Jeffersonville factory lost about $300,000. 

The Louisville factory over 000. 

The Pennsylvania factory over ,000. 

The Massachusetts factory over $1,100,000, 

The industry was only begun about ten years ago, and has only fairly been 
established the past two years. 
The manufacture is in its infancy. 


Statement showing the Lenny d and value of cast, polished, and not sil- 
vered, imported and entered for consumption, with the amount of duty collected, the 


average value 5 and the average duty reduced to valorem dur- 
ing each year from 4 to 1882, inclusive. - 
| 2. $s | be: 
Ty TAN 52 f 
SE 28 te 
Year ended June 30— | Quantity. Value. 33 551 EF 
ES z 
E © 
8 288 S23 
< < < 
$2,713 00 $320 13 
2,762 00 412 08 
2,822 00 465 00 
2,836 00 520 %5 
1,558 00 307 56 
2,711 00 430 14 
16, 200 00 3,261 96 
14, 878 00 2,044 64 
486 00 3,924 29 


* 
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Statement showing quantity and value of cast, polished, and plate-giase—Continued. 


Above 10 by 15, and not above 16 by 24 inches. 


3,5 38 [28 
<6 Zs. E 9 
3B 8222 
Year ended June 0— Quantity. Value. Eg 88 2 sf 
| 2 = E 2 
2 2 D 
| gp | £25 £23 
= < < 
j = 
13,051. 00 $8,023 00 $587 31 | $0.615 7.32 
13,347.50 3,757 00 63 6 281 16,87 
8,117.75 3,615 00 405 59 445 11.23 
12,643.00 5,113 00 632 15 404 12.36 
12, 601.16 4,413 00 630 06 30 14.27 
27,317.60 8,724 00 23 REE 
46, 185. 80 14,721 00 2,309 29 |... 
88, 114.25 28. 861 00 tS tS REPRE FESS 
155, 548.58 51,208 00 7,777 43 329 15. 19 


Above 16 by 24 and not above 24 by 30 inches. 


36,535 00 4,193 29 11.48 
37,864 00 | 4,433 90 11.71 
67,008 00 | 8,155 38 12.17 
55,781 00 7,104 22 12.74 
33,106 00 | 4,667 24 14.10 
32,883 00 7.281 79 
50,326 00 12,624 40 
84,138 00 | 18,694 40 |. 
117,522 00 | 25,220 22 
Above H by 30 and not above 24 by 60 inches. 
311,064 00 | 101,791 98 - 687 2.71 
255,051 00 610 25 8 30.02 
340, 998 00 | 110,559 99 -770| 32.42 
$26, 150 00 | 114,676 00 2 3.16 
286,536 00 | 98,148 54 72 34.235 
240,480 00 | 140,517 78 |.. R 
255,419 00 | 179, 843 27 |... — 
289,707 00 | 172, 804 7 —— 
395,478 00 247,550 40 399 62.60 
1,272,794 00 | 663,478 32 .863 | 52.13 
1,365,142 00 | 655,326 79 -979 | 48.00 
943,958 00 | 511,710 67 . 922 54.21 
871,744 00 | 508,658 77 7 58.35 
658. 560 00 | 378.389 65 8 57.4 
421, 401 00 | 434,817 56 
390,741 00 | 437,260 81 
592,245 00 | 651,110 70 
601,663 00 | 727,609 00 
JOSEPH NIMMO, JR., 
Chief of Bureau, 
Treasury DEPARTMENT, BOREAU or STATISTICS, 
January 9, 1883, 


Please notice carefully correspo: ad valorem duties, 1874 to 1878, inclusive. 

The duty being specific per sqtare foot, the Government attaches no impor- 
tance to and cares nothing for value of goods, and we claim the nysengs uty 
from 1874 to 1878, inclusive, isthe just and proper ad valorem duty on which es- 
timates should be based, because: 

First. These years were the years of greatest depression in all branches of 
trade, and consequently lowest prices. 

Second. These returns were correct, because made before the great effort of 
the importers in fall of 1878 to secure a reduction in the plate-glass duty in order 


to ruin the American manufacturers, who were getting a firm fi id in the 
United States. 
PRICES. 
The prices of plate-glass in the United States before a tariff was levied was 


about per square foot, 

enor was levied, before American factories competed, about $2.50 per 
square foo! 

Since American factories have entered into market their competition has re- 
duced prices, till now the average price is about 90 cents per square foot. 

As the United States imported last year over 3,000,000 feet the saving by Ameri- 
tition to the people of the United States 


can com was one and three-quarter 
million dollars over free-trade prices and nearly five millions over prices ruling 
before Am factories came into competition. Multiply this by ten and you 


see the claim American plate manufacturers have on the 7 — of the United 
States for protection while in their infancy. And no part of great reduetion 
is due either to improved methods or improved machinery, but solely to the 
8 of American manufacturers with European. 
ile this enormous reduction and saving has been made the low prices stim- 
ulated consumption, enlarged imports, and the revenue coll the Gov- 
ernment has gradually increased from $770,371.03 in 1874, to $1,012,081.34 in 1882, 
Mr. KELLEY. I desire to move that the committee now rise. 
Mr. CARLISLE. Idesiretosayawordortwo. I believe we can close 
the debate soon by general consent. 
Mr. KELLEY. Very well; I will withdraw my motion in order that 
my colleague on the committee [Mr. CARLISLE] may be heard. 
Mr. CARLISLE. I simply desire to say that I think there is some 
misapprehension in the minds of gentlemen in regard to this clause. 
The Tariff Commission proposed to increase the duty on this class of 
88 it 45 per cent. ad valorem. That is to say, the Tariff 
ission pro’ to omit the special enumeration, the result of 


which would have been that all of this glass would have come under the 
general clause and paid 45 per cent. ad valorem. 


The Committee on Ways and Means, however, have inserted this 
classification; and I call the attention of gentlemen to the fact that the 
duties proposed in this bill are very low. On the first size of glass the 
duty will be only 5 per cent.; on the next size about 12 per cent.; on 
the next size 30 per cent., and on the largest size a little over 46 per 
cent. Therefore, it seems to me that these duties are in fact very rea- 
sonable, except perhaps the duty on the largest size, and that is not as 
high as other duties to which the committee has already agreed. 

Mr. RANDALL. There is no possible objection to this; let us vote 
on the amendment. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Do I understand the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE] to suggest that my amendment ought 
not to be adopted ? 

Mr. CARLISLE. Yes; I think there is a misapprehension about the 
matter, for the duties here proposed are very low in comparison with 
other duties to which the committee has agreed. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Then I will withdraw my amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


linder and crown glass, polished, not exceeding 10 by 15 inches square, 21 
cents per square foot; above that and 5 16 by 24 inches square, 4 
cents per square foot; above that and not „ by 30 inches square, 6 
cents per square foot; above that and not exceeding 24 by 60 inches, 20 cents per 
square foot; all above that, 40 cents per square foot. 


Mr. TUCKER. I desire to offer an amendment. 

Mr. HASKELL. These are the same old rates. 

Mr. TUCKER. I know they are; but I desire to call the attention 
of gentlemen on the other side to what I did not notice when the sub- 
ject was before the Committee on Ways and Means. 

According to the returns of the Bureau of Statistics of home consump- 
tion of imports a duty of 6 per cent. per square foot is imposed on all 
this character of glass. The unit of value is 31 cents per square foot; 
and a duty of 20 cents per square foot, as proposed in the latter part of 
this paragraph, will amount to 63 per cent. on the glass of largest size. 
The unit of value is the same on that size of glass, and is only 6 cents 
per square foot. I do not see why there should be that difference in 

e duty. 

Mr. RANDALL, Will the gentleman from Virginia allow me a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. TUCKER. Certainly. 

Mr. RANDALL. Under the first classification the duty on glass of 
10 by 15 inches square is 10.96 per cent. ad valorem; on the second size. 
not exceeding 16 by 24 inches square, the duty proposed is equal to 15.45 
per omnt; on the next size, not exceeding 24 by 30 inches square, the 

uty proposed is equivalent to 19.07 per cent.; on the other size, not ex- 
ceeding 24 by 60, the duty proposed is equivalent to 63.41 per cent. 
That is a new length and size. 

Mr. TUCKER, What is the new length and size on which it is pro- 
posed to lay a duty of 20 cents per square foot? 

Mr. RANDALL. The size exceeding 24 by 30 inches square and not 
exceeding 24 by 60, On that size the proposed duty is equivalent to 
63 per cent. ad valorem. The others are all low. 

Mr. TUCKER. The others are all low enough; but this particular 
size, above 24 inches by 30 inches and not above 24 by 60, is put in here 


with a duty ef 20 cents per square foot. 
Mr. HASKELL. That is because of the large size and the difficulty 
N and flattening out the large cylinders of glass. 


I only want the e N of the bill maintained. 
Thirty-one cents per square foot is unit of value of each of these 
sizes of glass; yet on one or more sizes there is proposed a duty of 6 
cents per square foot and on another a duty of 20 cents per square foot, 
the unit of value being the same. 

Mr. HASKELL. But the risk in manufacturing the larger sizes is 


greater. 

Mr. TUCKER. I think that highest rate is too high and contrary 
to the symmetry of the bill. I therefore move to strike out 20 and 
insert 10 before the word cents,“ in line 566, as the duty per square 
foot. 


Mr. COX, of New York. I would like to ask my friend from Vir- 
ginia why the Committee on Ways and Means on these classes of glass 
propose to levy a specific duty all the way along? 

Mr. TUCKER. My friend from New York Fate. Cox] will have to 
ask the gentleman in charge of the bill. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Then I ask the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. HASKELL] why it is that on these different kinds of it is 
proposed to levy a specific instead of an ad valorem duty? t is the 
ohject of that? 

Mr. HASKELL. The old law is specific. 

Mr. COX, of New York. That is no reason. 

Mr. HASKELL. We adopted the old law because manufacturers of 
glass of this sort have for a great many years operated under that law, 
and it was regarded as unwise to change it or to make any reduction. 

was no complaint from the importers or manufacturers of the 
working of that law, and there was no complaint from the consumer. 
There was a desire to retain the specific rates instead of ad valorem 
rates, so as to allow the industry to go on as it has been going on here- 
tofore. 
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The reason for the increase of rate from 6 cents to 20 cents per square 
foot on that grade of glass is because of the increased risk in handling 
res cylinders of glass blown out to form these plates. Itis 

ifficult to get the large plates of uniform thickness. When they are 
cut hot and spread out on a table to be made perfectly flat and smooth 
the risk in handling the glass is so much greater than with the smaller 
size that this accounts for the increase in the protection given. 

Mr. TUCKER. I can see why that increase of risk should increase 
the value of the glass when the risk is surmounted; but when you see 
the unit of value of that glass, just the same as the unit of value of 
the other glass, I do not see what the risk has to do with the matter, 
unless it increases the value, which it does not do. 

Mr. HASKELL. The gentleman can understand that upon very 
large plates the same rate per foot runs up to a very large increased 
cost. 


Mr. TUCKER. But this is the value as imported, and upon it the 
duty is levied, which seems to show that the plates are not any 
more valuable than the others; and why should we increase the duty 
on them? 

Mr. HASKELL. As between the two grades of glass the cost is a 
great deal more for the larger plates. 

Mr. TUCKER. I move to amend by striking out 20 and insert- 
ing “10.” 

The amendment was not to. 

Mr. TUCKER. I move to amend by striking out 20 and insert- 
ing 15.“ 

The amendment was not agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: K 

Unpolished cylinder, and windo not 10 b; 
15 aohes Suare. lp 9 pounds abe ‘above that 2 r PA 
inches square; 2 onia per poupd ave thas and mot exeoding 3 by 99 aches 
Ga iraina pier pend ap p rs crown, and soma’ 8 lass, imported 


lished aud un 

boxes contain 50 square feet, as nearly as sizes will permit, now known 
and co: ly designated as 50 feet of single and weighing not 
to exceed fifty-five poundsof glass pee box, shall be entered and computed asfifty 
pol of glass only; and that said kinds of glass imported in boxes containing, 
as nearly as sizes will permit, 50 feet of , now known and y 
designated as 50 feet of glass, double thick and not ninety dsin 
weight, shall be DOr and computed as eighty of glass ; but in 


g to the actual weight of 
Mr. HERBERT. I move the amendment which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Unpolished cylinder, crown, and common window- not — f 10 bx 
15 inches square, Ii cents per pound; above that and not exceeding 16 by 24 
inches square, 1} cents per pound; above that and not exceeding H by 30 inches 
square, 2} cents per pound; all above that, 2 cents per pound. 

Mr. HERBERT. The duty on common window-glass is now on an 
average about 76 per cent. This is an article of necessity, in universal 
use. The committee in this bill propose to stand by the present rates. 
I have offered this amendment proposing a very slight decrease, not 
because it goes as far as I think we ought to go in reducing the duty 
on this article, but for the purpose of getting a fair and square vote to 
test the question whether upon an article like this the majority of this 
House are willing to give reliefin any manner, even to the smallest 
extent, to the consumer. 

There seems to be an impression abroad that this House is engaged 
in reducing the tariff. I think this isa slander on the majority of this 
body. We are engaged in reducing the revenue, as is shown by the 
vote just taken on the proposition of the committee to raise the duty 
on decorated glass, avowedly because it would prohibit importation and 
thus decrease revenue. That vote shows your purpose. Itshowsthat 
you mean to make the tariff more prohibitory, more oppressive, than 
itis now. It shows that you mean to reduce revenue to take away 
revenues from the Treasury and give more bounties to the manufact- 
urer. 

Now if you want to emphasize your denial of the proposition that 
you intend to give relief to the people vote down this amendment, which 
proposes only to reduce the present exorbitant tariff of 76 per cent. 
about 6 per cent. all along the line. : 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE] said the other day 
in a discussion here that more window-glass is now imported than is 
made in this country. I find the figures are as follows: The imports 
of common window-glass in 1881 amounted to $2,617,000. The manu- 
facture of window-glass in this country in 1880, according to the census, 
was $5,047,000. ` 

When I spoke on this question the other day I submitted a calcula- 
tion which I had made showing that the consumers in the United States 
are paying to this singleindustry for the production of this singlearticle 
a bonus of $2,095,000. ‘The revenue on this article to-day is $1,114,163. 
Certainly if gentlemen on the other side of the House intend to give any 
relief anywhere in this bill to the people they will at least vote for this 
proposition. I would myself favora still greater reduction; but I have 
no idea that any proposition going further than this can be carried. I 
do not believe you will allow even this ni, y reduction. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. Does not the gentleman appre- 
ae that Prise proviso attached to this clause makes a very appreciable 

uction 


all other cases the duty shall be computed acco: 
glass. 
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Mr. HERBERT. To what extent? 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. Six or 7 per cent. 

Mr. BAYNE. Seven and one-half per cent. 

Mr. HERBERT. Then 74 per cent. is your calculation? 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I understand that to be the fact. 

Mr. HERBERT. Now, I propose by this amendment a further re- 
duction of not more than 7 per cent. Make the calculation yourselves, 
and you will see that the reduction proposed in my amendment is about 
6 cent, ‘all along the line. 

Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. EZRAB. TAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I regret thatthe gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. HERBERT] should have selected this item for the 
purpose of ascertaining what we are inclined to do in regard tothis bill 

erally. The rate reported by the Committee on Ways and Means 
in the present item is the rate recommended by the commission and 
corresponds with the present law, with the exception of a reduction of 
71 per cent. made in the proviso. This duty affects an industry which 
ought not to be weakened now—an industry which in many parts of 
the country is staggering under difficulties and ought to be encouraged 
and protected if any industry is entitled to protection. 

Almost the entire amount of the value of the glass here mentioned 
in this article arises from labor pure and simple. 

And, Mr. Chairman, without calling the attention of the committee 
further to the interest of this class of manufacture and thisitem, I wish 
to say that I have some difficulty myself in understanding the argu- 
ments which I have heard in this House in reference to the question of 
protection. I think I do understand the question of political economy 
under! this question is one of free trade or protection. I do not 
understand, sir, that there is any standing place between those two lines. 
I hear members talk abeut incidental ion in a tariff for revenue. 
Asa question of political economy, I do not understand what that means. 
As was said yesterday, if total protection is robbery, then incidental pro- 
tection is incidental robbery. 

In reference to the other question, the question of tariff for revenue 
alone, I can understand theré may be a question of whether it is a mat- 
ter of prudence or wisdom to raise our revenue by imposts or by direct 
taxation. Then I ask gentlemen onthe other side, if they are logic- 
ally correct at all in reference to any of their arguments on that ques- 
tion, if it is a matter purely of revenue, then they have no more right 
to select out one man’s interest and apply protection to it than they 
have in the case of open and avowed protection for protection’s sake. 
And it becomes consistent, and only consistent, where imposts for rev- 
enue shall be raised upon those articles which will most certainly and 
most largely produce the amount of revenue necessary to furnish gov- 
ernmental supplies, No man ought to stand here and talk about his 
logical position unless he takes one of these two grounds, protection for 
protection’s sake or impost for revenue and revenue only. And that 
would involve the application of the question of what is necessary. 
Only two positions are logical on the question of political economy, as 
I think. If they come to that I will understand them, but when they 
talk about incidental protection, when they talk about not striking 
down the manufactures of this country, and the necessity of protecting 
them to any extent, then I do not understand what they mean.. I un- 
derstand gentlemen when they say they love the dear people tenderly 
and truly, and I believe that is true, because if a man does not do that 
he will not tell it every day, and if he does he will tell it every day, 
and those people who tell us so often how much they love the people, 
and how tenderly, I know it is the truth, because they are honorable 
gentlemen. 

{Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. BLAND. I desire, Mr. Chairman, to move for a greater reduc- 
tion in the tariff on these articles. In line 570 I move tostrike ont ‘‘14 
centsper pound and insert ‘‘ one-halfof 1 cent per pound;’’ and in line 
571, to strike out “2 cents per pound” and in lieu thereof to insert 
1g cents per pound.“ As to the first amendment, Mr. Chairman, I 
will adopt the suggestion of my friend near me, and makeit1 cent per 
pound instead of one-half cent per pound. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horr] lect- 
ured this side of the House because we had mentioned something about 
the laboring man. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. TAYLOR] who has 
just addressed us made an appeal for the ring man, because 90 per 
cent, of the cost of articles waslabor. Buthe did not tell us how much 
the laborer received of that, whether it was 40 or 50 per cent. 

But this whole bill, Mr. Chairman, is framed, if we are to believe the 
protectionists, upon the idea that Ibor isto be protected, that we are in 
this bill legislating entirely in the interest of labor. Now, if that be 
true now isa favorable opportunity to give the boring man in his cabin 
a light that will be cheap. The laboring men in this country are in- 
terested in cheap window-glass, not only the agricultural laborer but 
the manufacturing laborer. It is a matter which pertains to every 


laborer’s household, and now is the opportunity given to the gther side 
of the House to legislate in the interest of the laborer by giving her 
cheaper glass. The statistics show this is almost a prohibitory tariff. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] a moment ago re- 
ferred to the condition of Ireland as an instance that free trade had im- 
poverished her people. 


He had forgotten that England was once a pro- 
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tective nation and that Ireland suffered as many if not more evils then 
than she now does under free trade. He forgets it is because of English 
law and English manufacturing landiords who deny to the Irish people 
the right to their soil and disinherit them from their homes that Ireland 
to-day suffers. It is because Ireland is not free to regulate her own in- 
stitutions and enjoy the product of her soil that she to-day is impov- 
erished. That impoverishment comes from the millionaire manufact- 
urers of England who claim the soil and who draw the substance from 
Ireland to pay rent. And that same system is sought to be inaugurated 
by New England by these protective laws so as to reduce the people of 
the West to mere hewers of wood and drawers of water. And to-day 
all over our Western prairies men owning farms have been compelled to 
come to Eastern manufacturers for money and the mortgages upon those 
farms are foreclosed and these farms sold to Eastern creditors, Another 
Ireland is to be made out of that Western country. This system will 
give the farms of the West to the tariff barons of the East. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. TUCKER. Is debate exhausted on the pending amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can be heard for five minutes in 
opposition. - 

Mr. TUCKER. I move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair izes the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Hiscock], who rises to oppose the pending amendment, 
and will then recognize the gentleman from Virgini 

Mr. HISCOCK. Mr. Chairman, in reference to this industry I have 
heard a great deal said that this proposed reduction is in the interest of 
the farmers and of the laboring man. But I have yet to hear any evi- 
dence that any class of the people anywhere in this country ask this 
reduction. The bill before the House meets the approval of all classes 
of the people, as far as we are able to learn, with the exception of the 
few gentlemen upon the other side of the House who are clamoring for 
this reduction. With that single exception, there is no expression 
from any other part of the country in favor of the reduction. 

Is glass toohigh? It has never been so cheap as it is to-day. Under 
the Morrill tariff it has gradually depreciated in value and the price of 
foreign glass has fallen at least 20 per cent. To-day we are importing 
into this country one-quarter of the whole of the consumption of this 
country, showing that there isa competition between the home and the 
foreign manufacturers upon this question; and these schedules of the 
pending bill are so regulated that for the glass which the poor man uses 
the lowest rate of duty is fixed upon it, and as it appreciates in quality, 
to be used by those more able to pay higher prices for it, it is increased 
in rate. The schedule is therefore arranged in the interest of the poor 
consumer, and with the exception of these few gentlemen, as I have said 
here upon the floor, who always have the laboring man near them, or 
professedly near them—with the exception of these gentlemen not one 
single word is heard anywhere in the country in favor of reducing it. 

ow, Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of this bill as it is written and re- 
ported by the committee; and I speak in the interest of the laboring 
man, in the interest, not perhaps upon this question of the man who 
owns the farm, but in the interest of the mechanic, the artisan, and the 
laborer all over the country. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I am glad you say that you are not 
speaking in the interest of the farmer. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Thegentleman understands me very well. Idonot 
speak for him upon this particular point, as I have said. But I will 
say to the gentleman that I can demonstrate to him what I believe te 
be the fact, that the protective tariff system is in the interest of the 
agricultural classes more than any other; and I am entirely willing to 
meet the gentleman at any time to discuss that issue with him. 

But I was saying, Mr. Chairman, it is the laboring man, the poor 

man, he who wins his daily bread by the sweat of his brow, who de- 
mands the enactment of the law which the Committee on Ways and 
Means have here proposed. It is in their interest that I speak to-day. 
It is said by some gentlemen on the other side that they would fill up 
the gap between the price of labor upon that side and this. Does this bill 
do more thanthat? The fact to which I havecalled attention already, 
that at least one-fourth of the consumption of window-glass in this 
country is imported from abroad, demonstrates that no more than this 
gap is now filled. 

Here the hammer fell]. 

Mr. TUCKER. I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the number of laborers employed in the manufacture 
of window-glass in this country is less than 4,000. Thenumberof people 
who use window-glass in this country reaches 50,000,000. The question 
presented for our consideration is as to the propriety of the imposition 
of a duty ranging from 59 to 84 per cent. to be laid upon this necessary 
article to let God's light into the homes of the American poor. 

Mr. BAYNE. Let me ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. TUCKER. Lean not yield; that is the baneofmy life, [Laughter. ] 

It will be found that the quantity of window-glass manufactured in 


this country is over $5,000,000 in value, and the amount imported 
from abroad only one and one-quarter millions of dollars; so that this 
duty now existing is largely prohibitory, and in the interest of this 
class of manufacturers. Gentlemen can not say that interest is dying, 
because it is making three times as much for American consumption as 


is imported from abroad of foreign manufacture. I have a paper here 
before me which I desire to incorporate in my remarks, showing the price 
of the various kinds of window-glass in Europe and the duty upon it 
and the enormous excess of prices to the consumer as compared with it. 
This table is as follows: 


Calculation of common window-glass per box of fifty square feet, charge for 
packing included. 


ng i 
Cost in Sold 
Europe. Dut here. 
= . glass 
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The abovecalculation of cost of 
tation charges by sea and inland, 
which the article incurs. 

But let me call attention to the fact also that we have on glass bot- 
tles reduced the duty to 35 per cent. ad valorem. On these articles of 
cut-glass, which my friend from West Virginia was showing to the com- 
mittee a few moments ago, and which he proposed to hand me at the 
suggestion of the glass man but which with virtuons indig- 
nation I rejec as long as this question was under consideration, of 
course [laughter ]—that is taxed 50 per cent. by this bill; and yet ss — 
you come to tax window-glass, which is a necessity in every household 
in the land, which the poor of the country must have, you raise the duty 
from 59 to84percent. Now, Lask gentlemen why it is that when you 
come to this necessary article that the masses of the poor people of the 
country must have you increase the rate of duty from 50 per cent., 
which you say you lay upon the fine articles which only the rich can 
use in their houses, 20, 30, or 40 per cent. above what you impose upon 
those who are most able to pay it? 

And again, Mr. Chairman, let us look for a moment into the census 
statistics of production in reference to thisarticle of window-glass manu- 
facturing. You will find, taking the raw material and wages from the 
product, that the amount of profit that is made by the window-glass 
manufacturers is fully 20 per cent. That is the return of the census. 
I know gentlemen will say, as they said the other day upon another 
section of this bill when I made this same allusion to the profitsof manu- 
facturers, that I did not take into account the losses in machinery, the 
impairment of machinery, and such items as that. But in the wages 
which you give the laborer I ask do you take into consideration the wear 
and tear his body is subjected to, and what do you furnish him for it in 
return? Why everybody who knows anything at all of manufacturing 
will tell you that a profit of 20 per cent. upon the product is amply suf- 
ficient not only to replace machinery, to provide for its repairing, but 
affords an immense margin for net profits besides. 

No, Mr. Chairman; we should bring down the duty upon window- 
glass to the very lowest possible figure, certainly not over 50 per cent., and 
I think 45 per cent. I would therefore vote for the amendment of the 
gentleman from Missouri reducing first-class window-glass from 1} down 
to 1 cent, which would be equivalent to about 40 per cent. ad valorem. 
I would reduce the duties one-half on the other grades, which would 
bring it down to something like 45, 50, or 60 per cent. 

[Here the hammer fell. 

Mr. ROBESON. My friend from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER], as my 
friends on the other side of the House frequently do, protests in favor 
of the worki 

Mr. BLAND. Oh, no; it is your side who are always doing that. 

Mr. ROBESON. He protests in favor of the workingman. Is he 
willing to act in favor of the workingman? 

Mr. TUCKER. Does the gentleman want a reply? 

Mr. ROBESON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TUCKER. Iam, sir; but it is the workingman in the cabin 
who wants the window-glass. 

Mr. ROBESON. And it is the workingman in the cabin who gets 
the pay for making it. Here is an industry which is almost wholly 
labor. It is not made by machinery; 90 per cent. of it is labor. 

Mr. TUCKER. I beg the gentleman’s pardon; the census returns 
show that not 90 per cent. but only about 50 per cent. of the value is 
labor. 

Mr. ROBESON. I say 90 per cent. of the value of window-glass is 
labor. It is produced from raw material, sand, lime, coal, and lumber, 
which are products of this country and of this country wholly. It is an 
industry which competes with the cheapest civilized labor of the world. 
It competes with the labor of Belgium, the poorest paid laborof Europe. 
And the gentleman from Virginia, if not by his protestations at least 
by his actions, would reduce the wages of those 4,000 men and their 
families that are dependent upon them and of the labor in the agricult- 
ural districts which supply them with their food and with the neces- 


leaves out entirely freight and transpor- 
the enormous eens of breakage 
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saries of life down to the level of the poorly paid Belgian’s labor. 
Here is a business which by industry and the ingenuity of pure labor 
has reduced in this country fhe price of this glass to every man who 
lives in a cabin or who lives in a house 25 to 30 per cent. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Does the gentleman say“ reduced it? 

Mr. ROBESON. Yes, sir; has reduced it 25 to 30 per cent. 

Now, gentlemen on the other side wish to destroy this industry by 
bringing it down to a position where it will have to give way before the 
cheap labor of Belgium, and then letting the price, I suppose, go up 
again, because then the laboring man who lives in the cabin is not de- 

dent upon the manufacturer that lives in his own country and in 

is own community to take care of his interests, but is at the mercy 

of the consolidated and accumulated capital of a rich country in Europe. 

That is the principle which these gentlemen are contending for. It is 

a beautiful principle in theory, if we had a congress of nations and a 
confederation of the world. 

But we must take care of the interests of our laboring men here, 
We must protect them, as General Jackson said, from the pauper labor 
of Europe. And I will take this opportunity to imitate my friend from 
Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] who has read so often from the message of the 
President of the United States, by putting again into the RECORD the 
teachings of the old patriot Andrew Jackson. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Glass was free in his time. 

Mr. ROBESON. He said: 

Common sense at once points out the remedy. Draw from agriculture the 
superabundant labor, employ it in mechanism and manufactures, thereby creat- 
inga home market for your breadstuffs and distributing labor to a most profit- 
able account, and benefits to the aria? Mey Sy result. 

Take from agriculture in the United States 600,000 men. women, and children 
88 at konco give a home market for more breadstuffs than all Europe now 

In . sir, we have been too long subject to the policy of the British mer- 


chants. Itis time we should become alittle more Americanized, and instead of 


feeding the paupers and laborers of Banos feed our own, or else in a short time 
by continuing our present policy we shall all be paupers ourselves. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate on the amendment is exhausted. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I desire to offer a substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is a substitute already pending and an 
amendment to the substitute. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I renew the pro formaamendment, and yield my 
time to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER]. 

Mr. TUCKER. I want to make a remark or two in reply to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. ROBESON]. The gentleman has again 
quoted the language of General Jackson before he was ever President of 
the United States. 

Mr. ROBESON. Why, then the people elected him on account of 
those sentiments. 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes, sir; the people elected him, but the people on 
that side of the House or their fathers always voted against him. 

Mr. ROBESON. He was a man of great ability and true American 


triotism. 

E TUCKER. I believe Andrew Jackson would never have voted 
for a tax on glass that would have made the American poor pay 80 per 
cent. on the light and sunshine God gave them. 

I wish to say to the gentleman from New Jersey if labor enters so 

y into window: does it not enter as largely into glass bottles? 

Mr. ROBESON. And it was a great wrong to strike down the glass- 
bottle interest. 

Mr. TUCKER. Why, then, when there was only a duty of 35 and 50 
per cent. laid there, in protecting the laborer, does the gentleman now 
claim that the thing the poor man consumes shall pay 84 per cent.? 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. We put a tax on natural water yes- 
terday; why not put a tax on sunshine to-day? 

Mr. TUCKER. All we ask is this: that the duty on this glass shall 
be reduced to the same proportion, to the same extent, and to the same 
duty as you lay on the glass consumed by the rich—such glass as is up 
there above us. 

You lay a duty of 35, 40, or 50 per cent. on such expensive glass as 
that which is over us here in this Hall; and yet when the poor man 
wants to buy window-glass you demand of him 84 per cent. duty. Is 
that right? I ask gentlemen who represent, not the manufacturers of 
glass in this country, but who represent the people who live in houses 
with scant window-glass to let in God’s light—to vote so as to represent 
their constituents. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I would say, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. TUCKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Hiscock] says 
that he represents the laboring classes of this country. Who are those 
laboring classes to which gentlemen refer? Does nobody labor in this 
country except those engaged in manufactures? Gentlemen say that 
they have heard no syllable of protest against this duty. 

I am a representative of consumers. The consumers in my district 
and in the different districts of this country could not get before the per- 
ipatetic Tariff Commission, while the men who were making these 
bloated profits from man could follow that commission all 
around, and some of them even sat on the bench to decide the very case 

ed at the bar. 
Here the hammer fell. 
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Mr. HISCOCK. The argument has been made upon this side of the 
House, upon almostall of these items, that the effect of the develop- 
ment of American manufactures has been to decrease the price of the 
production of such manufactures to the consumer. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Do not the laborers have to work for so much less 
on account of it? 

Mr. HISCOCK. It has been stated here repeatedly, in speeches both 
in general debate and under the five-minute rule, that the effect of the 
development of any of these industries has been to depreciate the price 
of the commodity produced. We have had that stated day after day, 
and it has never been gainsaid on the other side. 

a, Mr. CARLISLE. Wil the gentleman permit me to ask him a ques- 
on? 

Mr. HISCOCK. We have pointed out to gentlemen on the other 
side that the development of the glass industry in this country has de- 
preciated the price of the foreign-made article. Now, if you strike 
down these industries you may expect that the effect will be to appre- 
ciate the price of those articles. 

Why do not gentlemen stand up here and refute these arguments, 
instead of incessantly bellowing that they are for the laboring man and 
for the poor man? Let them gainsay the facts which we present; let 
them show that we have not lowered the price of these commodities in 
our markets. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a ques- 
tion? s 

Mr. HISCOCK. Certainly. 

Mr. CARLISLE. The gentleman says, and he says truly, that it has 
been asserted on that side of the House very frequently during this de- 
bate that the effect of protection has been to bring down the price of the 
articles manufactured by the protected industries. I admit thatithas 
been so asserted, but I say that it has never been proved. 

I ask the gentleman if it is not a fact that prices have been dimin- 
ished just as much, if not more, in England than in this country. And 
then let the gentleman state, if protection has brought prices down here, 
what has brought them down in England. 

Mr. MORRISON. And the wages of labor in England have increased 
as largely as here. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I say that the establishment of industries in this 
country, by the competition which they have made possible, has low- 
ered the prices of the articles manufactured in England. Manufactur- 
ers in England have been compelled to put down their prices in order 
to meet the competition of manufacturers in this country. And I be- 
lieve the moment you strike down our industries, competition thereby 
failing, prices in England will appreciate. 

Mr. ROBESON. And the prices of English manufactures in all the 
unprotected countries of South Americaare 25 percent. higher than here. 

Mr. CARLISLE. They pay largely more wages for labor in free-trade 
England than in protected Germany. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Hiscock] has expired. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I desire to inquire of the Chair if I can offer a 
substitute for the two motions now pending? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will ize the gentleman later. 
He can speak on the pro forma amendment if he desires. 

Paice ANDERSON. I want to speak for five minutes on my substi- 
ute. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Mr. Chairman, I believe it is admitted on all sides 
that we import about one: fourth and manufacture at home three-fourths 
of this class of glass-ware used by our people. The fourth imported 

lates the price of all. The duty collected annually amounts to 
$1,114,000. The remaining three-fourths cost the consumer as much as 
if imported, and it is safe to calculate that the bonus paid to the home 
manufacturer on that not imported is three times the amount of the 
duty paid, or $3,342,000. All this goes from the consumers, not to the 
Government, but to the manufacturer. It is raised from common win- 
dow-glass, through which the genial sunshine enters the cotter’s humble 
home. Why tax thus heavily that which is so essential to life, health, 
and comfort? . 

I wish, sir, to know why it is that this class of glass-ware, which en- 
ters into every-day consumption, into every houschold, is to have a 
higher rate of duty imposed upon it than the finer classes of glass em- 
braced in this bill? Common window is to beara burden of trom 
59.72 per cent. to 84.78, or an average duty of 74 per cent., while fine 
glass for palatial residences bears a lower duty. 

Now, is it possible that we are going to tax 50,000,000 of people to 
the amount of nearly $4,000,000 in this one item merely to e ce 
the profits of a few manufacturers? 

Mr. HISCOCK. I want to call the attention of the gentleman from 
Tennessee to the fact that, as I understand it, while the rate of ad va- 
lorem duty is increased the tax upon the quantity used of these cheaper 

will be less. 

Mr. McMILLIN. How can that be? 

Mr. HISCOCK. It is true nevertheless; and if you look at your 
schedule you will find it so. 

Mr. MoMILLIN. I would like the gentleman when he gets the floor 
to show how it is that raising the duty will diminish the amount of the 
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tax burden. It will take a reasoner of ability beyond comprehension 
to do that, and the gentleman from New York, with all his powers of 
ratiocination, will not be able to do it. 

I want to call attention to à fallacy of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
TAYLOR], who stated that if pre tection for protection’s sake was rob- 
bery, then incidental protection was incidental robbery. 

Sir, a greater fallacy could not be uttered. The fact which the gen- 
tleman seems to ignore is that we have the constitutional right to raise 
revenue. In fixing these revenues so as incidentally to protect laud- 
able industries we do not rob but act within the letter of the Constitu- 
tion. Whatever you do constitutionally is not robbery. Pursuing the 
law can not result inrobbery. Taxes have to be raised to suppor Gov- 
ernment, elsethe whole civil fabric would fall to the ground and anarchy 
ensue. But there is no warrant in the Constitution for the taking of 
one man’s property and giving it to another, nor for taxing one man 
simply to enable another to reap more from his vocation than he would 
without the imposition of the tax. There is where the constitutional 
authority ends and robbery begins. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let us contrast the tax on window-glass with 
the tax on diamonds. I have just shown that the average tax on the 
former is 74 per cent. It is only 10 per cent. on cut diamonds and un- 
cut diamonds are free. Where is your justice in that? Where is that 
love of the laboring man of whish you boast so loudly, and under the 
guise of which you transact so many legislative inequalities and in- 
iquities? If you love the laborer so much why do you propose to tax 
the ten by twelve glass of his humble home seven times as high as you 
do the diamonds of the rich? Sir, these professions are mere hollow 

retexts. They sound only from the teeth and come not from the 
8 I shall support the amendments offered by the gentlemen from 
Virginia and Alabama, looking to a reduction of the duty on glass. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I have refrained 
from taking any part in this debate heretofore, because it seems to me 
we have had a great deal of general discussion on the tariff in this ses- 
sion and the last. As I understand the fact, the House wants to pass 
a tariff bill, and does not care to rest over from one day to another to 
enable gentlemen to read u s from Shakspeare, to cull out quo- 
tations from Bastiat, to refresh themselves upon the President's mes- 
sages, and bring forward Andrew Jackson for the hundredth time in 
order to regale their own ears and the ears of their associates. This is 
a business question; and why do we spend so much time over it? We 
have, I suppose, to our own satisfaction, on the one side and the other, 
disposed of these questions of political economy. 

My friend from Tennessee says that he can not see how if you raise the 
duty you will decrease the revenue; yet if he had listened to the de- 
‘bates here he must have heard gentlemen on the other side declaring by 
the score that if the duty is high it will stop all importation and there 
will be no revenue. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I think my friend from Massachusetts misunder- 
stood the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I have only five minutes and 
can not yield. If, for instance, the duty on window-glass were 10 cents 
a pound the importation would be stopped and there would be no rev- 
enue from that item. I suppose that is perfectly clear. You want to 
make the duty low o you not?) so as to increase the importation, and 
in that way, other things being equal, you have increased revenue. 

Now, here is a fact which has appeared scores and scores of times as 
we have gone through this bill: the adoption of the American policy in 
regard to our industries has given us products at constantly reducing 
and reduced prices. This is known to be the fact in regard to this item 
of window-glass. Nobody disputes that the cost to the consumer since 
the establishment of the American manufacture has been decreased from 
25 to 30 per cent. 

Now, my friend from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER], who is always fair, but 
who in this case, I submit, is not quite consistent with his ordinary fair- 
ness, says that we propose here to make the common window-glass used 
in the cabins of the poor pay a duty of 84 per cent. If he will look at 
the bill he will find that this rate applies only to sizes 24 by 30 inches 
2 feet by 2 feet and Ginches. How many hovels anywhere in this coun- 
try luxuriate in glass of that size? The 59 per eent. which is talked 
about covers sizes from 10 by 15 upward. When I was a boy, living on 
a farm among the people who work every day (and I know something 
abont them, although I do not talk about them so frequently as some 
others), we looked out of windows in which the panes were only 7 by 9, 
and some of them—for instance, in the room where I slept—6 by 8. 
Yet because you look down this list and find some of the larger sizes 
of glass paying a considerable rate of duty you talk about the hovels 
of the poor being taxed 84 per cent. for the sunlight that streams into 
them. I submit to my friend from Virginia that there is a little bit of 
straining in this argument for the sake of making effect, perhaps, in the 
country. 

Let us take this matter as it is. Our glass-works are furnishing 75 
per cent. of the window-glass used in this country, and are furnishing 
it at a price 25 or 30 per cent. below its former cost. Look at that re- 
sult as common-sense men. Is it not well enough? Nobody asks for 
un increase. But if it is well enough why not let it alone? I submit 
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that we have had speeches enough. I am not lecturing anybody, but I 
submit that we have had some old speeches often enough on this item. 
Can we not go on and have them over again on che next item? 

[Here the hammer fell. ] ; 

Mr. COX, of New York. I will say to my friend from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Roprxsoy ]—— 

Mr. KELLEY. I move that the committee rise. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I submit that I was recognized. 

Mr. KELLEY. I will withhold my motion until the gentleman 
from New York shall have spokenand the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
REED] shall have had an opportunity to reply. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Mr. Chairman, there are about 20,000 
working-women in the capital of Massachusetts who get on an average 
only $4 a week, and who, after paying their board, have left only $26 
a year for clothing and other necessary ex Yet gentlemen get 
up here and talk about the well-paid labor of this country and the 
cheap labor of Europe. 

I have here a statement of importers. It shows that on 1,302,221 
square feet of glass, costing $5,900,000, there was collected an average 
duty of nearly 110 per cent. This was on glass used by every one. 

Thus, sir, you shut out thesunlight. The moment yon put a heavy 
tax on glass that moment yon put atax on light. In this connection, 
as my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. ROBINSON) has suggested it, I 
would like to have read for your delectation and instruction one more 
extract from Bastiat. 

Several MEMBERS. Print it. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I will print it; but while on the floor I 
will give you an idea of its purport. Some of you may remember it. 
It is the! petition from the manufacturers of candles, wax lights, lamps, 
chandeliers, reflectors, snuffers, extinguishers; and from the producers 
of tallow, oil, resin, alcohol, and generally of everything used for lights.“ 
This petition submitted to the chamber of deputies many good reasons 
why there should be an immense solid roof built all over France, ex- 
cluding entirely the rays of the sun. For what purpose? That the 
makers of chandeliers, the producers of tallow, &c., might find their 
business more profitable. 


To the honorable the members of the Chamber of Deputies : 


GENTLEMEN: You are in the right way; you reject abstract theories; abund- 
ance, cheapness, concerns you little. You are entirely occupied with the inter- 
est of the producer, whom you are anxious to free from foreign competition. In 
a word, you wish to secure the national market to national labor. 

We come now to offer you an admirable opportunity for the application of 
your—what shall we say? Your theory? No, nothing is more deceiving than 
theory: Your doctrine? Your system? Your principle? But you do not like 
d nes; you hold in horror; and, as for principles, you declare that 
there are no such things in political economy. We will say then, your practice— 
your practice without theory, and without principle. 

We are subjected to the intolerable competition of a foreign rival who enjoys, 
it would seem, such superior facilities for the production of light that he is 
enabled to inundate our national market at so exceedingly reduced a price that 
the moment he makes his appearance he draws off all custom from us; and thus 
an important branch of French industry with all its innumerable ramifications 
is suddenly reduced to a state of complete stagnation. This rival, who is no 
other than the sun, carries on so bitter a war against us that we have every rea- 
son to believe that he has been excited to this course by our perfidious ee 
England. (Good diplom this for the present time!) In this belief we are 
confirmed by the fact that in all his transactions with his proud island he is 
much more moderate and — than with us, 

Our petition is, that it would please your honerable body to passa law whereby 
shall be directed the shutting up of all windows, dormers, skylights, shutters, 
curtains, vasistas, œil de „ in a word, all openings, holes, chinks, and fissures 
sroga which the lightof the sun is used to penetrate into our dwellings, to the 

rejudice of the profitable manufactures which we flatter ourselves we have 

n enabled to w upon the country, which country cannot, therefore. 
E leave us now to struggle unprotected through so unequal 
a contest. 

We pray your honorable body not to mistake our petition for satire, nor to 
8 us without ut least h ng the reasons which we have to advance in ita 

vor. 

And first, if, by shutting out as much as possible all access to natural light, you 
thus create the necessity for artificial light, is there in France an industrial pur- 
suit which will not, through some connection with this important object, be 
benefited by it? If more tallow be consumed there will arise a necessity for an 
increase of cattle and sheep. Thus artificial meadows must be in greater de- 
mand; and meat, wool, leather, and above all, manure, this basis of cultural 
riches must become more abundant. If more oil be consumed, it will cause an 
increase in the cultivation of the olive tree. This plant, luxuriant and exhaust- 
ing to the soil, will come in good time to profit by the increased fertility which 
the raising of cattle will have communicated to our fields. Our heaths will be- 
come covered with resinous trees. Numerous swarms of bees will gather upon 
our mountains, the perfumed treasures which are now cast upon the winds, use- 

as the blossoms from which they emanate. There is, in short, no branch of 
1 which would not be greatly developed by the granting of our peti- 
on. 

Navigation would equally profit. Thousands of vessels would soon be em- 
pos in the whale fisheries, and thence would arise a navy capable of sustain- 

ng the honor of France, and of responding to the patriotic sentiments of the 
undersigned petitioners, candle merchants, Ko. 

But what words can express the magnificence which Paris will then exhibit! 
Cast an eye mre the future and behold the gildings, the bronzes, the mag- 
nificent crystal chandeliers, lamps, reflectors, and candelabras which will glit- 
ter in the spacious stores, e e with which the splendor of the present day 
will appear trifling and insignificant. 

There is none, not even the poor manufacturer of resin, in the midst of his 
pine forests, nor the miserable miner in his dark dwelling but who would enjoy 
an increase of salary and of comforts. Gentlemen, if you will be pleased to re- 
fleet you can not fail to be convinced that there is perhaps not one Frenchma#, 
from the opulent stockholder of Anzin down to the poorest vender of matches, 
who is not interested in the success of our petition, 

We foresee your objections, 2 See gpa but there is not one that you can oppose 
to us which you will not be obliged to gather from the works of the partisans of 
free trade. e dare challenge you to pronounce one word against our petition 
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which is not equally opposed to your own practice and the principle which 
guides your 1 
Do you tell us that if we gain by this pieces France will-not gain, because 


the consumer must pay the price of it? We answer you: you have no longer 
any right to cite the interest of the consumer, for whenever this has been found 
to compete with that of the producer you have invariably sacrificed the first. 
You have done this to encourage labor, to inorease the demand for labor. The 
same reason should now induce you to actinthesame manner. You have your- 
-selves already answered the objection, when you were told “the consumer is 
interested in the free introduction of iron, coal, corn, wheat, cloths,” K. Your 
answer was, yes; but the producer is interested in their exclusion.” Thus also 
if the consumer is interested in the admission of light, we the producers pray 
for its interdiction. 

You have also said The producer and the consumer are one; if the manu- 
facturer gains by protection, he will cause the agriculturist to gain also; if agri- 
culture prospers, it opens a market for manufactured goods.“ Thus we, if you 
confer upon us monopoly of furnishing light during the day, will asa 
consequence, buy quantities of tallow. coals, oil, resin, wax, alcohol, silver, 
iron, bronze, crystal, for the supply of our business, and then we and our numer- 
ous contractors have become rich. Our consumption will be great, and will be- 
come a means of contributing to the comfort and competency of the workers in 
every branch of national labor. 

Will you say that the light of the sun is a gratuitous and to repulse 

tuitous gifts is to repulse riches under pretense of encou: ng the means of ob- 
taining them? Take care! You carry the death-blow to your own policy. 
Remember that hitherto you have always 1 are pea foreign produce, because it 
was an approach to the gratuitous gift, and the more in rtion as this ap- 
proach was moreclose, You have, in obeying the wishes of other monopolists, 
acted only from a half motive. To grant our petition there is a much fuller in- 
ducement. To repulse us precisely for the reason that one case is a more com- 
plete one than any which have preceded it would be to lay down the following 
equation: + X + = —; in other words it would be to accumulate absurdity upon 

ty. 


urchase a Portuguese orange we say that we 
— in other words, at half- 


full gratuity. 

Again, sis GR any article, as coal, iron, cheese, or cloth, comes to us from forei 
countries with less labor than if we produced it ourselves, the difference in price 
is a gratuitous gift conferred upon us; and the gift is more or less considerable 
nocording as ifference is ener or less. Itis the quarter, the half, or the 
three-quarters of the value of the produce in proportion as the foi merchant 
requires the three-quarters, the half, or the quarter of the price. It is as com- 
pe as possible when the producer offers, as the sun does with light, the whole 
n free gift. The question is, and we put it formally, whether you wish for 
France the benefit of gratuitous consumption or the supposed advantages of 
laborious production, Choose, but be consistent. And does it not argue the 
greatest inconsistency to check as you do the importation of coal, iron, cheese, 
and goods of fo: man re, merely because and even in rtion as 
their price approac! zero, while at the same time you freely admit and with- 
out limitation the light of the sun, whose price is during the whole day at zero? 


Now, what does our argument on this question show? 

It shows here that a reduction of 110 per cent. is almost a prohibi- 
sion of Heaven's own sunlight. 

Mr. HORR. Oh, no. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Oh, yes. 

Mr. HORR. Who is this author? 

Mr. COX, of New York. He is a Frenchman. 

Mr. HORR. Do you go abroad for your authors as well as for your 


facts? 
Mr. COX, of New York. I go wherever there is sunlight; wherever 


I can find a tallow dip or ray, in Michigan or anywhere, I will go there 


or elsewhere. I go anywhere for any light. If I could get my friend 
from Michigan [Mr. Horr] in some sort of a condition where I could 
put a wick into him I would illuminate this great country from Maine 
tothe Gulf! [Great laughter and applause. 

Mr. REED. If the gentleman from New York illuminates anything 
it will have to be by the aid of the gentleman from Michigan, as he 
seems incapable of doing it alone. 1 e 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to make a few remarks on the subject 
of protection. The truth about this matter is that what men get out 
of this world is not money, but a supply of their wants. The whole 
business of mankind is to supply the wants of mankind, and that sys- 
tem which most thoroughly supplies the wants of mankind is the sys- 
tem which is best. Any caviling in regard to mere details is really 
wide of the mark. 

Gentlemen argue here as if these tariff schedules expressed the sys- 
tem of protection. They talk as if every tariff imposed was an addition 
to the price of the article. Every man here really knows that that is 
not the result of it at all. The main object of our system of tariff im- 
‘position is to give to the workmen of this country, to the laborers of 
this country, to the manufacturers and the farmers of this country the 
markets of the country, and whatever does that, be it high or low, is 
in accordance with the principle of protection. 

No man with his senses and the figures at his disposal for an instant 
believes that the tariff impostis added to the cost. We all of us know, 
as a matter of experience, precisely the contrary. 

Now, if we give the markets of this country to the people of this coun- 
try what danger is there? My friends, the two Dromios from IIlinois, 


declared that monopoly will be the sole result of it. Why, this country 
is too big for any monopoly to be possible, and there is nothing so falla- 
cious as that everlasting talk about monopoly in this country. Why, 
it is not for the interest of the manufacturer himself to have too high a 
rate of profit, because the moment he has it that very fact incites other 
men to come into his business, and the result is a low rate of profit and 
a cheap article. s 

You must get the cheap article in any event, for every wise manufaet- 
urer to-day well established knows enough not to demand exorbitant 
profits, because he knows if he does it he will be pretty soon put out 
of business by an overplus of manufacture. He knows he is compelled 
from the very nature of his situation to confine himself to a reasonable 
profit. If he does not do it the thing corrects itself. then, is 
the use, in the face and eyes of the country, of talking about monop- 
olies? 

I am still more surprised, Mr. Chairman, to hear a sensible man like 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] tear himself into tatters 
over the dreadful condition of the poor man. He knows as well as any- 
body here that there never was a time in the history of the country 
when the poor man’s wants were so thoroughly supplied. I say to you 
to-day that he has wants supplied which nobles and princes three hun- 
dred years ago could not have had supplied with all their wealth. I 
will say now that if he will go over our Northern country he will find 
our farmers well housed, our laborers with all the sunlight of heaven! 
they desire streaming upon them. He will find them protected in their 
houses, protected in their property, and protected in everything that 
contributes to their happiness. 

Now, if their wants are more fully supplied than they ever were be- 
fore under the system of protection and the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number is thoroughly cared for, what more do the people want? 

I tell you, gentlemen, the people of this country are in favor of giv- 
ing to the whole people, the farmers, the manufacturers, and every one 
else, the markets of this country. The great sophism of Bastiat is he 
always argues about what would be the effect if the city of Paris were 
cut off from the rest of the world. It would be as preposterous to ask 
Paris to supply all its own wants as to ask any single family; and 
that is always his argument. But when heand hisimitators persist in 
reasoning by analogy from Paris to a great country like this with every- 
thing in it, he and they palm off worse sophisms than he ever pretended 


to expose. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. KELLEY. I move that the committee do now rise for the pur- 
pose of closing debate on the pending paragraph. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Burrows, of Michigan, reported that the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union had, according to order, had under con- 
sideration the bill (H. R. 7313) to impose duties upon foreign imports, 
and for other purposes, and had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. KELLEY. I move that the House resolve itselfinto Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union; and pending that motion 
I move that debate shall close in ten minutes on the pending paragraph 
and all amendments thereto. Iam frank enough to say that it is my 
hope the time will be applied five minutes to the member of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means from Illinois and five minutes to the chairman 
of that committee to reply. 

Mr. MILLS. Let us run on until 3 o'clock, at which time, by a pre- 
vious order, we will go to something else. 

Mr. KELLEY. I insist upon the motion to limit the time to ten 
minutes, to be equally divided. 

Mr. MILLS. I move that all debate be limited to thirty minutes. 

Mr, KELLEY. That will take us beyond 3 o'clock. 

Mr. MILLS. ‘Then say twenty minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will submit the motion of the gentle- 
man from Pe Ivania. 

Mr. HERBERT. Pending that the gentleman from Texas moves 
that all debate be limited to thirty minutes. 

Mr. MILLS. My attention has been called to the fact that at 3 
o’clock the House must proceed to another order. I therefore move to 
make it twenty minntes. 

Mr. KELLEY. The committee must rise at 3 o’clock. 

Several gentlemen addressed the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. If not more than two or three or four gentlemen 
at a time would make a motion the Chair would beable to understand 
them and submit them tothe House. For what purpose does the gen- 
tleman from Texas rise? 

Mr. MILLS. By a previous order of the House, as I have just said, 
at 3 o’clock we must go to another order of business. I therefore 
soan my former motion to limit the debate to twenty minutes in place 
of thirty. 

Mr. HERBERT. I move to amend by making it thirty minutes; 
and I desire to say-—— 

The SPEAKER. It is not debatable; the question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. HERBERT’S amendment was not agreed to. 

The question recurring upon Mr. MILLs’s amendment, the House 
divided; and there were—ayes 45, noes 91. 
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Mr. SPRINGER. I demand tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WHEELER. I move to amend by making it fifteen minutes. 
Mr. HISCOCK. Is that motion in order? 

Mr. KELLEY. Not pending the demand for tellers. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Tellers were refused. 

The SPEAKER. The 


proposed by the gentleman 
utes. 


The House divided; and there were—ayes 42, noes 88. 

So the amendment was not to. 

The question recurring upon the motion of Mr. KELLEY to limit 
debate to ten minutes upon the paragraph and amendments, it was 


agreed to. 

Mr. KELLEY. I move that the House now resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union to further consider 
the tariff bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan, in the 
chair. 


The CHAIRMAN. By order of the House all debate upon the pend- 
ing paragraph and all amendments thereto is limited to ten minutes. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having taken the 
ehair, a message from the President, in writing, was communicated to 
the House by Mr. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries. The m also 
announced the approval of House bills and a joint resolution of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

An act (H. R. 3575) to increase the police force of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and for other purposes; 

An act (H. R. 1294) to more ‘effectually suppress gaming in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 323) making appropriations for continuing 
the work of the Tenth Census. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


Mr. SHALLENBERGER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 

rted that the committee had examined and found truly enrolled a 
joint resolution of the following title; when the Speaker signed thesame: 

Joint resolution (S. R. 132) authorizing the Public Printer to remove 
certain material from the Government Printing Office. 


TARIFF. 


The Committee of the Whole resumed its session. 
Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois, addressed the committee. [See Ap- 


Mr. denperr. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HERBERT. I desire to know whether under the rules of de- 
bate I have not the right as the mover of the amendment to close the 
debate on it? If I have not, then the gentleman on the other side who 
has control of the debate on the part of the majority first cuts off de- 
bate, and next prevents the mover of an amendment which is being dis- 
cussed from having the opportunity to reply. 

Mr. MILLS. That is confined to a member reporting a measure. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that provision applies to cases 
where a member reports a measure, and not to an amendment offered in 
Committee of the le. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
KELLEY] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. KELLEY. I desire in general terms, in reply to much that has 
been said on this and some other subjects, to say that if the rate of 
duty calculated ad valorem be as extreme as is stated it is because the 
duties which are specific have reduced the value of the article; that 
American competition in production has forced down foreign prices, 
forced down the prices in invoices, so that the duty appears at this ex- 
aggerated rate; and the argument i is, “ You have made your, goods so 
cheap and forced foreigners to make them so cheap that this is the ad 
valorem,” 

Gentlemen recur to the census statements and point to the fact that 
there is so much capital involved in an industry, so many people em- 
ployed, so much wages paid, and say that the difference is profit. They 
make no allowance for insurance, clerical force, renewal of machinery, 
extension of plant, taxes, and all that. I desire to read just here an 
extract from a paper by Leon Say, which he published in the Journal 
des Economistes in the latter part of last year when contemplating the 
effect on France and the world of the 2 of those gentlemen. If 
they could establish free trade our manufactures would not grow, there 
would be no increase of plant, industries would dry up. And here is 


uestion is on g to the amendment 
m Alabama to limi 


it debate to fifteen min- 


the way that distinguished French economist sums up what would be 
the consequence: 

Has any one— 

Said Monsieur Say— 


to himself what would happen atthe moment when the capital account 
ustries should be closed; that is to say, when the industrial 


of the French ind 


workers should cease to enlarge their workshops, when they should buy no. 
more machin: no more tools, when noneof them should Gudenvor to enlarge 
the field of his idustry or the amount of his capital? If such a moment arrived 
it would be on the day when French industry entered on a period of decadence. 

All is bound together in industrial life. Year r year industry demands four 
eet ges ra soem ete ark ee ra eae eae 
nomical power on which — political: po = = E E AAT 

That is true of the United States. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Is that the same Say who wrote 
the bill demonetizing silver which passed Congress in 1873? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
has and the time allowed for debate on this paragraph by order 
of the House is exhausted. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I desire to make a parliamentary inquiry. I 
understood the debate was to be on the pending paragraph. I wanted 
to debate that paragraph, and Imake the point that the speech the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] has just made was not on 
this paragraph. It had nothing to do with it. It is a question of win- 
dow-glass. I would like to be heard on window 
1 CHAIRMAN. The time allowed for debate on this paragraph 

expired. 

Mr. WHEELER. I desire to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. WHEELER]inamoment. The question is on the amend- 
ment Soin by the gentleman from Missouri | Mr. BLAND], which the 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In lines 569 and 570 strike out “ and one-half.” 

In line 571 strike out 2“ and insert “1}.” 

In line 573 strike out Ii.“ Also, strike out 3“ and insert 2.“ 

= that it will read: 

lished cylinder, crown, and common window-glass not exceeding 10 by 
15 hs es square, 1 cent per pound; above that and not exceeding 16 by 24 inches 
square, 1} cents per pound; ‘above thatand not exceeding 24 by 30 inches square, 
2 cents per pound; all above that, 2 cents per pound. 

The question being taken on agreeing to the amendment, there were— 
ayes 36, noes 91. 

Mr. BLAND. No quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. A quorum not having voted, the Chair appoints. 
as tellers the gentleman from California, Mr. PAGE, and the gentleman 
from Missouri, Mr. BLAND. 

100 The committee again divided; and the tellers reported - ayes 61, noes 


So the amendment was not agreed to. 
The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HERBERT], which the Clerk will 


report. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Ihave a ſurther amendment to offer, which Isend 
to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Ip line 570, after the word pound.“ insert as follows: 
Provided. such amount of said rate as shall exceed 40 per cent. ad valorem 
shall not be collected.” 

— de Hader crown, . 10 by 15 inches 
PI 2 un : Provided, That such amount of said rate as shall 
ex 40 per cent. Saloran aai nA he callbacks.” 

The question being taken on Mr. ANDERSON’s amendment, there- 
were—ayes 39, noes 69. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I call for tellers. 

On the question of ordering tellers there were ayes 24—not one-fifth. 
of a quorum. 

So tellers were not ordered. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I make the point that a quorum did not vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point is made too late. 

So the amendment was not to. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows : 


In line 571, after the word pound.“ insert as follews: 
“ Provided, „That such, amount Lor said rute as shall exceed 55 per cent. ad valorem. 
shall not be collected.“ 


The question being taken on agreeing to the amendment, there were 
ayes 46, noes 88. 

Mr. ANDERSON. No quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. A quorum not having voted, the Chair will order 
tellers, and appoints the gentleman from Kansas, Mr. HASKELL, and. 
the gentleman from Kansas, Mr. ANDERSON. E 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 59, 
noes 102. 

So the amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. TUCKER. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out all are the word “ window-gilass,” in line 568, down to and includ- 
ing the word “ „in line 574, and insert in lieu thereof “50 per cent, ad 
valorem ;* so ve will read: 

37 plement — crown, and common window-glass, 50 per cent. ad valo- 
rem 


Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. It is whether or not this Committee 
of the Whole is bound by the order of the House fixing the hour of 3 
o’clock to-day for the delivery of eulogies on the late Mr. Lowe, of 
Alabama. 

TheCHAIRMAN. The committee has no knowledge upon that sub- 


ject. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. Then I bring the subject to the knowl- 
edge of the committee, and move that the committee now rise in order 
to execute the order of the House. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I think we could finish this paragraph of the bill 
in a few minutes. 

Mr. KELLEY. We desire to finish this paragraph and then have the 
committee rise. I hope gentlemen will not object to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The motion is made that the committee rise, and 
the Chair must submit that motion. 

The motion was not agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] to the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. HERBERT], which will be read. 

The amendment was read, as follows: . 

rike out from and inclu line 568 to and inel the word “pound,” in 
Une 574, — insert in lieu —.— 50 per cent.“ N 5 

The question was taken upon the amendment of Mr. TUCKER; and 
upon a division there were—ayes 59, noes 114. 

Before the result of the vote was announced, 

Mr. TUCKER called for tellers. 

The question was taken upon ordering tellers; and there were 26 in 
the affirmative. 

R (the afirmative not being one-fifth of a quorum) tellers were not 
ordered. 

The amendment was accordingly not agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the amendment of 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HERBERT], which will be read. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 


Strike out from and including line 568 to and including the word “pound,” in 
line 574, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
notexceeding10by 


“ Unpolished cylinder, crown, and common window- 

15 nee — VVV 5 b 2 
ne 7 

8 cents per pound 8 all above that, 2} cents per pound. 5 2 

The amendment was not to. 

Mr. WHEELER. I move to amend by inserting after the word 
“ glass,” in line 587, the following: 

Provided, That after the 3 of July, 18%, the tariff duty upon common 
window-glass not exceeding 8 by 10 inches shall be 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

Tha K ios was taken; and upon a division there were—ayes 36, 
noes 109. 

Mr. WHEELER. No quorum has voted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will vote in the negative, making a 
quorum, 

So the motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. WHEELER. As there is no more time for debate upon this 
paragraph, I ask leave to have printed in the RECORD some remarks 
which I desire to submit upon it. 

A 9 no objection; and leave was granted accordingly. [See 

Ppendix. 

The Clerk resumed the reading of the bill, and read the following: 
10 by 15 in 
. 
foot; above that and not exceeding 24 by 30 inches square, 8 
cents per square foot; above that and not exceeding 24 by 60 inches square, 25 

cents per square foot; all above that, 50 cents per square foot, 

Mr. KELLEY. I move that the committee now rise, in order to give 
the House an opportunity to pay the proper tributes to the memory of 
a late member. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker resumed the chair. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan, rted that the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union had had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 7313) te impose duties upon foreign imports, and for other 
purposes, and had come to no resolution thereon. 

SIOUX INDIAN TREATIES. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message from the 
President of the United States; which was referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs, and ordered to be printed: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I transmit herewith a communication from the Secretary of the Interior of the 
Ist instant, submitting a report made by the commission appointed under the 
eee vd ion act or ay ene 1882, to — a the ee dians for > modi- 

r existing treaties, together a cop agreement nego- 
tiated by that commission. The subject is presented hoe the favorable consider- 


ation oft Congress. 
CHESTER A. ARTHUR. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, February 3, 1883. 
MILITIA FORCES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the Secretary 
of War, transmitting an abstract of the militia forces of the United 


States; which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and 
ordered to be printed. 


RETIREMENT OF COLONEL GEORGE W. GETTY. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the Secretary 
of War, transmitting the petition of Colonel George W. Getty for an 
act authorizing his retirement; which was referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

POSTAL CONTRACTS. 


Mr. BINGHAM, by unanimous consent, introduced a joint resolution 

(H. Res. 333) validating certain contracts executed by the Postmaster- 

eral; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, and ordered to be printed. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESSES ON HON. WILLIAM M. LOWE. 


Mr. OATES. The hour having arrived, according to the order of the 
House, for eulogies on the late Hon. WILLIAM M. LOWE, of Alabama, 
I submit the resolutions which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows. 


Resolved, That the House of Representatives has received with profound sen- 
sibility the announcement of the death of Hon. WILLAAx M. Lowe, late a Rep- 
resentative from the State of Alabama, 

Resolved, That the business of this House be now suspended, in order to af- 
2 an opportunity for the expression of proper tributes to the memory of the 


Resolved, That asa further mark of respect the House, at the conclusion of such 
memorial services, adjourn, and that these resolutions be transmitted to the 
Senate for its action thereon. 


The resolutions were adopted unanimously. 


Mr. OATES. Mr. Speaker, Paint me as I am,” said Oliver Crom- 
well to young Lely; if you leave out the scars and wrinkles I will 
not pay you a shilling.” 

One of Shak s great creations in contemplation of immediate 
death exclaims: ‘‘Speakof me asIam; nothing extenuate, norsetdown 
aught in malice;“ and so shall I in paying the last sad tribute 
to my late colleague and friend. In the plainest language and without 
the employment of figures of speech I l endeavor to paint him as he 
was, although I am conscious of my inability to do so according to his 
merits. 

WILLIAM MANNING LOWE was born in Huntsville, Madison County, 
Alabama, on the 16th day of January, 1842, and died in that town on 
the 12th day of October, 1882, in the forty-first year of his age. His 
ancestry was of the highest bility. On the paternal side he de- 
scended from a family of Marylanders who came over from England 
with Lord Baltimore. His father, General Bartley M. Lowe, was born 
in Edgefield District, South Carolina, in the year 1797, but soon there- 
after his father, who had been a captain of volunteers in the Revolu- 
tionary war, removed to Florida and accepted service under the Spanish 
Government, for which he received large grants of land. General Low 
upon reaching manhood located in Huntsville, and engaged in merchan- 
dising with such success that he soon became the merchant prince” 
of that town. 

He married a Miss Manning, who was of a wealthy and intelligent 
family. He was for many years president of the State bank at Hunts- 
ville. He took an active part in politics and was at one time a Presi- 
dential elector and supporter of General Jackson. In the later years 
of his life he was en in the commission business in New Orleans, 
where he became well known, as he was at home, for his ability as a 
financier, his high integrity, and public spirit. He died at his home 
in Huntsville in 1867 at the age of 70 years, respected and honored by 
all who knew him. He left six children, three sons and three daugh- 
ters. Dr. John T. Lowe, who was chief surgeon of General Loring’s 
division of the confederate army during the late war, is an eminent phy- 
sician. Robert J. Lowe, the next oldest, was a lawyer and represented 
Madison County in the State Legislature in 1859 with signal ability for 
oneso young. He attended the Baltimore conventionand wasa warm 
supporter of Breckinridge for the Presidency in 1860. When Mr. Lin- 
coln was elected he was fired with the spirit of secession, volunteered in 
the first company that left his county in 1861, and from the fatigue and 
exposure incident to camp life and the forced march of General John- 
ston to reach the first battle of Manassas, contracted typhoid fever, of 
which he died. 

My late colleague, the youngest son, was the brightest and most in- 
tellectual of the inmates of that grand old homestead situated on one 
of the picturesque hills of the classic town of Huntsville. The father, 
justly proud of his fair-haired, bright-eyed boy, was soindulgent that 
the latter scarcely knew restraint. This too great but perhaps pardon- 
able indulgence made its impression on the youthful mind, and, coupled. 
with his native independence, so shaped the character of the man that 
he never could gracefully submit to a line of discipline opposed to his 
conviction or inclination. 

His father gave him the best opportunities for mental training. He 
attended school at Florence, Alabama, the University of Tennessee, and 
the University of Virginia, and acquired a classical education. 

In 1860, long before he attained his majority, he was a strong advo- 
cate of the election of Douglas, notwithstanding his father and brothers 
were active supporters of Breckinridge for the Presidency. And, on 
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the election of Mr. Lincoln, when they were for secession, he, with equal 
firmness, this doctrine, contending that there was no sufficient 
cause for a dissolution of the Union. But when the tocsin of war was 
sounded and his State called for troops, he volunteered as a private in 
the same company with his brother, in the fourth Alabama regiment 
of infantry, with which he participated in the first battle of 

and in the midst of that conflict fell severely, and it was thought at the 
time mortally, wounded. He was left upon the field among the dead 
until the battle was over before he was removed and cared for. 

After several months of suffering he recovered, but a deep scar on his 
forehead ever remained an infallible testimony of his gallantry upon 
that momentous occasion. He was afterward promoted to a captaincy 
and served for a time on the staff of General Withers, and was again 
wounded near Murfreesborough, Tennessee. He was subsequently, at 
his own request, transferred to General Clanton’sstaffin the cavalry arm 
of the service, and was soon after promoted to the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel, serving with Clanton through his campaigns in Alabama, 
Georgia, and Tennessee until captured at the battle of Franklin. Thence 
he was taken to Camp Chase and Fort Delaware where he was confined 
as a prisoner of war until three months after the surrender. He was 
offered his parole much earlier upon taking the oath of allegiance to 
the United States, but this he persistently refused and remained in 
prison till President Johnson, who knew something of his antecedents, 
caused him to be released without taking any oath at all. 

In the fall of the year 1865 Colonel Lowe was elected solicitor of the 
Huntsville circuit, which office he held and discharged the duties there- 
of with great credit to himself and satisfaction to the people until dis- 

laced by the reconstruction measures of Congress in 1868. During 
his official term he developed such strength of character and so much 
political tact in reorganizing the Democratic party that he at once be- 
came a leader in the politics of the State. He was a delegate from his 
district to the national Democratic convention, held in New York in 
1868, which nominated Mr. Seymour for the Presidency. I met him 
for the first time in that convention. I favored the nomination of Gen- 
eral Hancock upon a platform accepting as accomplished facts the re- 
construction of the Southern States, recognizing them as acts of the 
conquering power, and pretermitting the constitutionality, wisdom, 
and injustice of the reconstruction measures to be dealt with by the 
ple under the mellowing influences of time. When I made my views 
known to Colonel Low I found a happy concurrence of opinion. But 
we were the youngest members of the delegation from our State and 
unable to control its action. Some lively discussions, however, were 
had in the committee-room. Perhaps the liveliest of these occurred 
when our chairman, who was one of the four ex-governors on the dele- 
gation, deliberately proposed a resolution recommending the Democrats 
of Alabama to hold the Presidential election independent to and in de- 
fiance of the then existing State government. I trust that I commit no 
breach of propriety in mentioning this circumstance, since that dis- 
tinguished chairman’s loyalty has long since been assured beyond ques- 
tion by a change in his party relations. 

Standing together upon every question under consideration, at our 
first pet een a strong personal attachment sprang up between Col- 
onel LOWE and myself, which continued unabated to the close of his 
life, although we differed—intensely, radically differed—politically 
during the last four years. 

In November, 1870, he was elected from his county to the lower house 
of the General Assembly, a house composed largely of such men as Hons, 
G. W. Hewett, B. B. Lewis, Paul Bradford, N. N. Clements, subse- 
quently members of Congress, and J. P. Hubbard, II. T. Taulmin, Oliver 
Semmes, R. K. Boyd, J. M. Carmichael, and others, whose names I can 
not at this moment recall, who have since risen to distinction, and proven 
themselves men ef first-class ability. At the organization Colonel 
LOWE received several votes for speaker, but was not a candidate. I 
was also a member of that house, which brought me in close personal 
contact, and gave me the best opportunities for observing his character, 
habits, and mental endowments, 

He was abstemious and never indulged in strong drink although 
cheerful, sportive, and fond of the gay world. 

It can not be said that he was either a hard worker or « great student. 
He was a thinker. He read much, and was quite familiar with a large 
number of books, but he thought more. His mind was broad and com- 
prehensive yet critically exac and accurate in controversy, except 
when disposed to indulge in irony or ridicule, in which his wit claimed 
the privilege of exaggeration. He a splendid legal mind yet 
he was not a great or profound lawyer. No man ever did or ever will 
attain eminence in this the greatest of professions except through long 
years of laborious and unremitting stady and application, which the 
world calls genius, 

While my departed friend esteemed the law a great science, it had 
no such enchantment for him. His tastes were political, They were 
in accord with his ambition, to which he subordinated all other con- 
siderations consistent with honor and integrity. He was an accom- 

lished scholar, profound thinker, strong, terse, and elegant in diction; 

was a convincing writer, and with a keen appreciation of the ridic- 

ulous and his uns conversational powers, he was one of the 
most nompanionable and entertaining men I ever knew. 


His literary taste was of a high order and his mind well stored with 
the most select and useful information which could be made available 
as the basis of a statesman’s character. He poetic genius and 
wrote some beautiful fugitive verses. One of these little poems was re- 
produced some years ago in the Saturday Evening Post of New York, 
and pronounced by that paper to be quite equal to some of the best 
stanzas of Lord Byron; yet he never esteemed himself a poet nor sought 
SA as such. He had a purpose in life, a destiny chosen by him- 
se Keenly alive to either praise or censure, yet reputation won in 
other fields than such as tended to political preferment was by that fact, 
in his estimation, shorn of half its value. 

His thoughts and methods were peculiarly his own. ‘They were origi- 
nal and eccentric. He never imitated. His res for precedent was 
. His reverence for antiquities was moderate 
and he refi toadhere to a practice or principle merely because it was 
hoary with age. He cared little for what men had done or were in- 
clined to do. He adopted the line of policy which suited him best, 
and like a railroad bridged streams, tunneled mountains, and took his 
own independent course. 

Original in thought, he was yet more original in theskillful utilization 
of ideas which he extracted from others and dressed in his own peculiar 
garb with such consummate art that all the world acknowledged them 
his own. Hence during his service in the State Legislature I feel as- 
sured that the surviving members of that body will bear me out in as- 
serting that Colonel Lowe, legitimately I concede, made more reputa- 
tion out of the work he did than any other member of that unusually 
able house of representatives. 

In 1875 I served with him in the convention of one hundred dele- 
gates which framed the present excellent constitution of Alabama. 
These delegates were chosen not on account of personal popularity so 
much as for their knowledge and experience in matters of statecraft, leg- 
islative, judicial, and executive. that convention of distinguished 
men Colonel Low not only sustained the high reputation he had pre- 
viously won but added fresh laurels to it, 

In 1876 he was a candidate for the Democratic nomination for Con- 
gress in the eighth district. The convention assembled at Decatur, 
and in its o ization adopted that foolish and mischievous two-thirds 
rule, which no place in any code of parliamentary law and should 
never have found one in any State or district nominating convention. 
Other candidates were before the convention, but Colonel LOWE was 
the choice of the majority. He never could, however, receive the two- 
thirds of the votes which the rule required to secure his nomination. 
Hence, after between one and two hundred fruitless ballotings, the 
names of all the candidates were withdrawn, and Hon. W. W. Garth, 
who had not been a candidate, but was a Low delegate in the conven- 
tion, was then nominated, and subsequently elected. 

Although disappointed, if not mortified at the action of the conven- 
tion, Colonel LOWE supported Mr. Garth as he was in honor bound to de. 

In 1878 Mr. Garth was again nominated by the Democrats. Colonel 
Low refused to go before the convention, inferentially, I would say, 
because he saw that he could not be nominated on account of another 
old party custom of giving a membera second nomination if he behaved 
himself during his first term. But be this as it may, Colonel LOWE 
announced himself an independent Democratic-Greenback candidate 
against Mr. Garth. 

Up to this time he had been a prominent and consistent Democrat. 
It was claimed by many, and I believe denied by no one, that he had 
done more for the success of that party since the late war than any 
other man in North Alabama. He was constitutionally and by educa- 
tion a Democrat; not a political martinet, or what he styled ‘‘ Bour- 
bon,“ but a Democrat of liberal, enlarged, and conservative views on 
questions of economy and policy. 

But as to the character, powers and purposes of the fundamental 
law of our Government, he was as sound a Democrat as I ever heard 
discourse upon that subject. He felt that his party had not 
his services nor rewarded him as he was entitled, that he had been set 
aside unjustly, and his proud and ambitious soul rebelled against it. 
He seized upon the greenback policy, which as a Democrat he was in- 
clined honestly to believe the t financial policy in the administra- 
tion of the Government, and advocated it with such signal ability that 
he won to his standard many supporters. 

A considerable number of Democrats, from personal admiration and 
attachment, believing that his merits entitled him to higher considera- 
tion than the Democratic conventions had accorded him, gave him their 
support with alacrity. While on the other hand many equally warm 
personal friends, standing firmly by the action of their party in conven- 
tion, became alienated and put forth strenuous efforts to defeat him. 
The contest was an exciting one. Two-thirds of the wealth and intel- 
ligence and all the newspapers but one in the district supported Mr. 
Garth 


The opposing candidates met in joint discussion and were greeted 
everywhere by large and enthusiastic audiences. The Republicans of 
the district being in a hopeless minority, so that they could not electa 
candidate of their own, flocked to LowE's standard as birds fly to cover 
in a tempest. His supporters, composed of incongruous elements, were 
united alone upon the question of his election. They constituted, there- 
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fore, a t personal following. in fact a Lowe party.“ He wassue- 
3 defeated Mr. Garth by over 2,000 majority. 

Colonel Lowe at the time he broke from his old party repudiated 
none of its fundamental principles, but only its methods; and, while 
doubtless he felt that his grievances fully justified his course, I am con- 
strained to believe that it was the great mistake of his life. The sense 
of justice in men of any party, however tardy in action, will eventually 
assert itself and reward true merit within their own ranks if he who 

it uncomplainingly exercises the virtue of patience. Had he 
adhered to his party and retained his health he would most likely have 
held a seat in the other end of this Capitol to-day. Tis prospects were 
more promising than those of any man in the State of his age. But of 
splendid physique, manly form, a mind well stored with the choicest 
literature and political information, his countenance radiant with in- 
telligence, a voice as clear and musical as the lute of Orpheus, his sub- 
lime courage and confidence in his own ability to make his fame so 
brilliant as to obliterate forever any dark spots of inconsistency upon 
it conspired to lead him resistlessly forward. He could not possess his 
ambitious soul in patience. 

In the Forty-sixth Congress he was not conspicuous and added but 
little to his former reputation. Like every observing and sensible man 
who becomes a member of this House of Representatives, he saw that 
here he became a student for a time, instead of a teacher, and that it 
was best for his reputation that he should wait and learn from more 
experienced members before he undertook to apply the metewand of 
legislation to the most important and complicated p: i 

In 1880 he was a candidate for re-election. The Democrats nomi- 
nated General Joseph Wheeler, who was personally very popular, par- 
ticularly on account of his brilliant career in the late war. Asin the 
previous election, except with greater energy, every effort was made by 
the Democracy to defeat Colonel Lowr. Nearly every newspaper in the 
district and throughout the State opposed him and advocated Wheel- 
er’s election. The best speakers and campaigners were sent into the 
district from different parts ot, the State to canvass and speak against 
him. He met upon the stump any who wished a joint discussion with 
him. 

He possessed the courage of his convictions, was aggressive and bold, 
with a sarcasm that was withering and a power to ridicule which was 
unique apd unrivaled. At times he was pathetic and eloquent; not a 
great orator in the popular sense of that word, but an earnest, impres- 
sive, effective, and captivating speaker. Always cool, courageous, and 
self- , he was a fearful antagonist in debate. 

General L. P. Walker, an eminent lawyer, statesman, and polemic, 
at the bar meeting held in Huntsville on the death of Colonel LOWE, 
among other things gave utterance to the following high estimate of his 
deceased townsman’s ability: 


Hon. WILLIAN M. LOWE was a man of exceptionally rare abilities. As a 
political debater he was the only peer of William L. Yancey. his conversa- 
tions been reduced to writing they would have been as readableas those of Dr. 
Johnson. Two years ago when I was ed to meet him in political debate 
at Tuscumbia I felt that my position was infallible. I made my and 
thought it unanswerable; but when Colonel Lowe had concluded his reply I 
had very grave doubts as to whether I had been right. 

His speech in his own behalt 


Said General Walker— 


in the late remarkable contest between himself and General Wheeler for the 
seat in 8 was the most exhaustive a ent in defense of the justness of 
his side of the case that could have been ; andif ity will do itselfthe 
credit to read it carefully it will certainly be benefited thereby. 


The election was close, but General Wheeler was awarded the certifi- 
cate by a majority of 43 votes on the face of the returns. Colonel LOWE 
contested, and was seated by this House in June last. The speech to 
which General Walker alluded was not delivered before the House, but 
merely printed in the RECORD. 

Prior to the assembling of the present Congress Colonel Low had 
lost his ificent voice and could only converse in a whisper. Be- 
fore that ction he was one of the finest singers I ever heard. Often 
have I been enraptured by hearing him play upon the guitar and sing 
with deep, melodious voice that beautiful song, I am dying, Egypt, 
dying,“ composed by the brave, the heroic General W. II. Lytle, the 
night before he fell, September 20, 1863, in front of my regiment at 
the battle of Chickamanga. But now the voice of the singer, like that 
of the composer, Federal and confederate, brethren of a common coun- 

try, alike honored and lamented, is silent in death. 

Colonel Low left Washington in July last, while Congress was still 
in session, and went to Colorado in quest of health, and remained there 
until September under the impression that the pure and rarefied air of 
that elevated country was greatly benefiting him. In the latter part 
of August the Democrats of his district met in convention and nomi- 
nated for Co Hon. Luke Pryor, a man of high character and ac- 
knewledged ability. Colonel Low saw in this that if he would be his 
own successor in Congress another terrible intellectual battle had to be 
fought and won. 

Disease could not repress his ambition nor curb his plucky spirit. 
He came home and entered the field as a candidate for the Forty-eighth 
‘Congress. He and his friends thought his health somewhat improved. 
He engaged actively in the canvass, but on the 8th of October he re- 
turned home from the western part of his district very much exhausted 


and took to his bed. Growing worse, he was removed to the house of his 
widowed sister, Mrs. Nicholas Davis, where he received his friends, 
was very cheerful, and seemed to have no apprehension of approaching 
dissolution. Even on the 11th he discussed his campaign, with great 
confidence in the certainty of his election. His difficulty in breathing 
increased as the evening wore away, the family became alarmed, and 
his physicians were summoned, but their skill was unavailing. That 
deceptive and dreadful destroyer of human life, consumption, had found 
a permanent lodgment within the breast of that once robust and power- 
ful man. No human agency could arrest it, and at 7 o'clock on the 
morning of the 12th day of October last that fiery and ambitious soul 
took leave of its earthly tenement, and WILLIAM MANNING LOWE was 
dead. The next day, at a meeting of the members of the bar, the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted : f 

Resolved, In the death of Hon. WILLTAN M. Lowe the Huntsville bar feels itself 
bereaved of one of its honored and distinguished members. He was a man of 
rare abilities, superior bape attainments, unusual powers of discrimination 
and cogent, powerful, and deductive eloquence. He possessed a judicial mind, 
and his legal arguments were always clear and lucid, and had he confined him- 
self to the profession of the law he would have reached high eminence asa law- 
yer. 

Captain Humes, who presided at the meeting, said: 

Colonel Lowe's conspicuous and distin; career, his pre-eminent talent 
and personal virtues deserve the highest eulogy, and I can not, feeling as I do 
upon this subject, mar the solemnity of the occasion by any ill. timed impromptu 
aeons. S. Gordon, esq., said: Colonel Lowe's mind Thave oſten thought, 
like a conservatory filled with exotics, his diligent gleanings from the field of 
letters; and no florist could utilize and arrange more effectually or skillfully than 
tise Rowers of fremranos ton overpowering: howers wits daneor peas apcinging 

0 . A 
from golden 9 tieng lants dirk daina keek of bloom 8 se Sted 
strained, let us rem r that the same God who made the perfect flowers made 
also and made ourselves and our ed brother, * * + Irecall the 
rich me! of his voice in song as it often led me. I hear distinctly 
now his whispered tones, need by disease, which by the very contrast bring 
to mind the clarion notes of one of his finest songs.“ 

Mr. Speaker, such were the sentiments expressed upon that sad oc- 
casion ‘by those who knew him well. These show the estimate placed 
upon him by his professional brethren and fellow-townsmen wko had 
opposed him politically since his defection from the Democratic party. 
The newspapers of the country generally paid high editorial tributes 
to his memory, while a deep sorrow was felt by his constituents for thg 
death of one so courageous, so brilliant, and of such rare attainments. 
At Cholet, when young Beauchamp fell before the unerring fire of Kle- 
ber’s intrepid battalions, the sorrow felt by the Vendeans was no less 
poignant and the demoralization not much greater than that which pre- 
vailed among Colonel Lowx's immediate supporters when their intrepid 
leader fell before thescytheof Time. He faults, for he was human. 
Perhaps the greatest was his impatient and lofty ambition. But he 
sought its gratification by the boldest and most defiant methods, and 
never would stoop to conquer. He was altogether heroic, and sought 
rather than shrank from controversy and responsibility, and was a born 
leader of men. 

He never married, and, after the war had swept away the family 
e resided with and aided in the maintenance of his sisters. 

Huntsville Independent speaks of his attachment to his sisters in 
the ſollowing beautiful language: 

Throughout his e and eventful life his strong and unselfish fraternal de- 
votion to a household widowed and orphaned shone outas a star on a dark and 
tempestuous sea, 

He has crossed over the turbulent river of death, and in Christian 
faith, let us hope, rests under the shade of the trees on the other side. 
He has finished the labors of this life and passed beyond human vision 
into the undiscovered country, from whose bourn no traveler returns. 

Between two worlds life hovers like a star, 
’Twixt night and morn, upon the horizon’s verge. 
How little do we know that which we are! 
How less what we maybe! The eternal surge 
Of time and tide rolls on, and bears afar 
Our bubbles; as the old burst, new emerge, 
Lashed from the foam of ages; while the graves 
Of empires heave but like some passing waves. 


Mr. HERBERT. Mr. Speaker, the biography and character of WILL- 
IAM M. LOWE have been so fully and so ably portrayed by his intimate 
my friend, colleague, that little is left for me to say. I come simply to 
lay a flower on the grave of my dead friend. 

I remember well when I first heard his name. It was in the winter 
of 186768. That political revolution known as reconstruction was in 
progress in Alabama. The future was as dark and uncertain as the past 
had been bloody and disastrous. The deepest anxiety pervaded every 
heart, and men who had not lost hope were taking counsel together for 
the welfare of the State. 

I remember well a letter written during that winter to General Clan- 
ton from North Alabama. It was from Colonel Lowe. Living in dif- 
ferent portions of the State and having served in different portions of 


the confederate army, he and I had never met; but that letter, written 
in confidence toa trusted friend and leader, impressed meso that I shall 
never forget it. It was conservative in tone, wise in its counsels, states- 
manlike, patriotic, and there was a brave, cheery ring about it that 
sounded like the distant notes of the bugle that betokens help in the 
coming battle. 
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We met afterward, and the admiration I had for the writer of that 
letter increased when I knew the man. And I watched his course long 
afterward with sincere admiration. He was, as my colleague has said, 
a born leader of men, and as such, though but a young man, he took 
and held his place during that never-to-be-forgotten conflict for su- 
premacy that waged with varying success between the two great polit- 
ical parties in Alabama from 1868 to 1874. By his courage, his fidelity, 
his activity, and unsurpassed services in that memorable struggle he 
won for himself all over the State hosts of friends, who though when 
he had felt himself impelled to change his political relations wished 
him defeat, could never yet quite forget to love him and never ceased 
to admire him. 

He was born to be admired. Stately in figure, dignified in his car- 
riage, he was ever fearless in his purpose. 

Yet of manners mild 

And winning every heart he knew to please, 
Nobly to please; while equally he scorned 
of adulation to receive or give. 

He was from his youth ambitious of political preſerment. Heaspired 
to become a pillar of state. He was and avowed himself to be a poli- 
tician, for he declared that statesmanship, the science of governing men 
wisely and well, was the noblest of all sciences. 

His was not the common ambition hit off by the satirist: 

All would be deemed, e’en from the cradle, fit 
To rule in politics, as well as wit; > 
The grave, the gay, the fopling, and the dunce, 
Start up (God bless us) statesmen all at once. 

Colonel Lowz's ambition was not only to occupy but to fill and 
adorn the place ofa statesman. He well knew he could not reach the 
goal of his ambition by his talents alone; that broad culture, liberal 
and polite learning, were necessary; and so ambition and inclination 
hand in hand led him to explore the domain of literature, philosophy, 
bas se oa and history. 

Neglecting in great part the law, which to him was but a stepping- 
stone, he reveled in these fields of thought and amassed a fund of in- 
formation on political topics greater than was possessed by any man of 
his age in his State. Fertile in resources, dexterous in debate, mag- 
netic in his influence, he was a powerful champion of Whatever cause he 
@poused, and the impress of his opinions, whether those opinions were 
right or wrong, will long be felt in the district he represented on this 
floor at the time of his death. F 

I will not attempt further to portray his character, Mr. Speaker; 
but I can not refrain quoting one remark of which I am reminded 
by the saying which has just fallen from the lips of my colleague that 
Colonel LOWE never knew restraint. During last summer Colonel 
Low was talking to a lady about her four-year-old child. He said: 
Madam, your boy is bright and promising. I hope he has a great 
future before him; but let me impress upon you one thing—teach him 
to obey. This is a lesson I never could learn. The failure to learn it 
has been the bane of my life.“ The remark impressed me. Perhaps 
he felt that the magnificent strength and splendid self-confidence that 
had enabled him like a strong swimmer to swim against tide might if it 
had been disciplined have enabled him to achieve even greater results. 

He was indeed a strong man. Of this the devotion of his followers 
was a splendid testimonial. But, alas! sir, strength, what is it? Ambi- 
tion, what does it avail? 

Two years ago, when in the splendid prime of his young manhood, 
disease came like a cloud on his horizon. The cloud grew and gor 
ever and ever more ominous, until at last the dark Plutonian - 
ows” of death gathered about him when in the midst of one of life’s 
bitterest conflicts; the bright weapons he had forged for the battle of 
life dropped from him, and he sank into the dark and silent grave. His 
conflicts are over; his battles are ended; his bright ambition has gone 
down, even as a star that sinks to rest. Peace be to his memory. 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, as one of the fifteen Greenback members 
of the Forty-sixth Congress I very soon became well acquainted with 
Mr. Lowe. Our relations and intercourse were pleasant—indeed I 
may say confidential—and in him I found elements of true worth that 
impressed me most favorably. To-day, dedicated to his memory, I 
add my word of regret that his country and friends have suffered an 
irreparable loss in his early demise, 

As will be remembered, the first or extra session of the Forty-sixth 
Congress was somewhat disturbed and excited; political discussion was 
indulged in with much vigor, occasionally bitter if not violent. To all 
of this Mr. LOWE was opposed, regretted the acerbities and spirit evoked, 
and in our conferences, which were frequent, deprecated a policy that 
could only tend to arouse antagonisms and sectional animosities. 

He was thoroughly devoted to his Government, attached to Ameri- 
can institutions, and uncompromising in his fealty to that cardinal re- 
publican principle that a man’s worth should be the true touchstone 
of merit; hence, the accidents of birth and wealth were of little conse- 
quence in his estimate of 8 

I have never known a man who was impelled to serve his people and 
country by loftier motives, purer instincts. He believed his mission 


was to do good, and with all the enthusiasm of the poet and prophet, his 
hopes wafted him into that better fature where the unhappy past of his 
country might be forgotten. _ 

Colonel Lowe had been identified with the effort to establish the 
southern confederacy, had accepted the dangers and responsibilities of 
warardently, honestly, but his great soul abhorred a feeling of estrange- 
ment, and he recognized thesolidarity of the nation, the unity and affec- 
tion that should and must characterize the whole people within the 
limits of the Republic. Profoundly erudite and philosophic, he had 
evolved a system of ethics for his own government. To that system he 
loyally adhered, and he loved to revel in the beautiful as portrayed by 
eminent thinkers of the past and present. i 

He has gone from our midst, a brave, true, gentle spirit, admired by 
all familiar with his virtues, mourned by a large circle of friends and 
acquaintances. Integrity wreaths hischaracter, his life the verification 
of the poet’s truism: 

The rank is but the 4 stamp, 
The man ’s the gowd for a’ that, 


Mr. JONES, of Texas. Mr. Speaker, our late colleague, WILLIAM 
M. Lowe, was born in Huntsville, Alabama, January 16, 1842, and 
died in his native city October 12, 1882. 

The affluent and social circumstances of his family offered every ad- 
vantage for literary and social culture. Of a philosophic turn of 
mind, with an ardent thirst for knowledge, he embraced with alacrity 
and improved with assiduity his advantages. Besides the schools at 
home, he attended successively a school at Florence, Alabama, the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, and the University of Virginia. In 1860, though 
just turned into the nineteenth year of age, profoundly impressed with 
the magnitude of the issues involved, he entered the political arena in 
support of Stephen A. Douglass, the exponent, in his judgment, of Union 
and liberty; an ardent disciple of Jefferson, local self-government and 
the maintenance of the Union had taken deep root in his generous and 
heroic soul. 

Interference by the Government with the local affairs of any part of 
the people, whether in State or Territory, in whatever pretense disguised, 
was to his mind the same tyranny attempted by England upon the 
colonies. Besides, he foresaw that such interference would provoke a 
sectional conflict, imperiling institutional liberty on the western conti- 
nent and ending in disunion or the humiliation of the South. His 
father and two brothers, older than himself, supported Breckenridge. 
They also favored secession, but true to his convictions, he opposed it. 
His confidence in the virtue and intelligence of the masses of the peo- 
ple was too great to be shaken by the election of a President in accord- 
ance with the Constitution and laws of his country. He believed that 
whatever of error or danger involved in it would be overcome and cor- 
rected by the second sober thought of the people. 

Profoundly imbued with Americanism and the genius and philoso- 
phy of our constitutional Government, he could see but little to fear 
within and but little to hope without the Union. He loved the Con- 
stitution and Union for past blessings and future capabilities. Be- 
neath the Star-Spangled Banner our people had increased from three 
to thirty millions, and throughoutour vast domain, extending from ocean 
to ocean, were the freest, happiest, and most prosperous of any age or 
country. 

In his own native State such were the conditions of prosperity as to- 
leave but little todesire. For the sake of kindred, friends, State, coun- 
try, and humanity he deprecated separation, and opposed it with all 
the earnestness of a patriotic heart. The evil hour came; the die was 
cast; the people of Alabama declared for secession. He recognized the 
right of the people to chang’, alter, or abolish their government”’ 
and to form new government, laying its foundation on such principles 
and organizing its powers in such form as in their judgment best calcu- 
lated to secure life, liberty, and property. 

He accepted as truth The voice of the people is the voice of God;’’ 
that in the nature of things and of necessity there is a supreme au- 
thority, inalienable and indestructible, residing in the people to fix the 
allegiance of all citizens who elect to remain within the actual juris- 
diction of organized government. Besides, he felt that the Union he 
loved was gone and could not be restored by force; and all that was 
left to him was to take his life in his hand and obey the voice of his 
people, leaving the consequences to God. He was a volunteer private 
in the first company that left Huntsville, and was severely wounded in 
the first battle at Manassas and left on the fieldasdead. His fortitude 
and physical resources sustained him, and after a severe and protracted 
illness, relieved by the most attentive nursing, he was so far recovered 
as to enable him to serve as captain on General J. M. Withets’s staff in 
Smith’s Kentucky campaign, and was again wounded near Murfrees- 
borough, Tennessee. Subsequently he served with the rank of lieuten- 
ant-colonel on General James H. Clanton’s staff until captured at the 
battle of Franklin, Tennessee. Refusing to take the oath, he remained 
in prison for three months after the war, when he was released by order 
of President Johnson. 

His father, General B. M. Lowe, a man of superior ability and great 
force of character, died soon after the war. At its close his large fort- 
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une had been swept away, reducing his family to poverty and devolving 
on Colonel LOWE the charge and maintenance of two single sisters, to 
whom he seems to have devoted his life. On his return home after his 
release he applied himself assiduously to the study and practice of law. 
He rose rapidly in the profession and soon attained the rank at the 
Huntsville bar. From 1865 to 1868 he was solicitor of the fifth Alabama 
circuit. He was displaced by reconstruction. He served in the house 
of representatives of Alabama in the sessions of 1871 and 1872. Among 
his colleagues were G. W. Hewitt, B. B. Lewis, N. V. Clements, Taul. 
Bradford, and W. C. OATES. He was a prominent and leading member, 
especially in the session of 1872. He framed an election law remark- 
able for perspicuity and fairness, which passed the house with great 
unanimity but failed in the senate. Hiseulogy upon the death of Gen- 
eral Clanton delivered in the session of 1872, as characterized by a col- 
league there and here [Mr. OATES], “ is unsurpassed in the English 
language.’’ In 1875 he was a prominent member of the constitutional 
convention, and contributed largely to the present excellent constitu- 
tion of Alabama. i 

He was from boyhood a Democrat, and acted with that party until 
1878, when, disapproving the position of the party on the financial 
questions then agitatipg the public mind, and in his judgment present- 
ing the ount issue of the day, with characteristic independence 
of thought and of conviction, he avowed himself a Greenbacker. 
His eminent abilities and distinguished moral courage rendered him at 
once the hope of his party and the dread of the opposition in the State 
of Alabama. By acclamation he became the candidate of his party for 
the Forty-sixth Congress. The opposition was alarmed and exerted its 
utmost endeavors to defeat him. The ablest and most popular speak- 
ers from all parts of the State hastened to the help of the opposition in 
the district. The contest was active and earnest, and on the part of his 
political opponents often vituperative and vindictive. But bold in the 

t and strong in the love and confidence of the good people of North 
bama, the district, largely Democratic, rallied to the support of 
North Alabama’s favorite son, and he was triumphantly elected. 

Entering Congress at the extra session on the 18th of March, 1879, he 
was a leading and influential member of his party in Congress. He par- 
ticipated in the memorable debate on political riders,“ and delivered 
aspeech nt in logic, earnest, and eloquent. His eulogy on the death 
of Senator Houston, delivered in the second session of that Congress, in 
appropriateness, diction, and pathos, is rarely equaled and never ex- 
celled on like occasions. 

Mr. LOWE was a candidate for re-election. His political opponents 
again rallied and concentrated all their forces against him. The storm 
burst upon his head with redoubled fury; but, sustained by the de- 
votion of his constituents and inspired with fervid patriotism, his per- 
sonal resources of intellect and courage were equal to the occasion, and 
he was again triumphantly elected. 

Soon after the election a land alarming malady developed in 
his throat. During the winter of 1881 he gradually grew worse, so 
much so that he was unable to attend the House. At New York he sub- 
mitted to a surgical operation, and under the advice of his physician 
visited the State of Colorado. His health so improved that he returned 
home and in the canvass of 82, and in the heat and burden of 
the strife died suddenly from constriction of the throat, and thus closed 
the career of one who died too soon. The day after his death, at a 
meeting of the Huntsville bar, to pay tribute to the memory of their 
deceased brother, the ers, Democrats, Republicans, and Green- 
backers, spoke in the highest terms of him as a gentleman, lawyer, pa- 
triot. and statesman. General Pope Walker, ing of his pre-eminent 
powers in political debate said, He alone of all of Alabama’s gifted 
and illustrious sons was the peer of Yancey.” 

Though bory in affluence and of the highest social rank, his philoso- 
phy was too comprehensive and his sympathies too universal for the 
narrow 1 class. In all the elements of humanity, its hopes, 
fears, and liabilities, he felt and appreciated common lot and univer- 
sal brotherhood. Incapable of envy, he valued wealth for its benefits 
and deplored poverty as misfortune. To kindred affectionate and de- 
voted, to friends faithful and unfaltering, to opponents generous, and to 
enemies placable, he illustrated without ostentation the virtues of a 


By nature and culture fitted for the highest rank in his profession and for 
any place in the councils of state, it was natural and laudable that he 
should be ambitious, Self-poised without egotism, and self-reliant with- 
out vanity, he devoted his rare powers of intellect to truth and progress. 

In the ascent of the hill of life, ere he attained its summit, he fainted 
and fell. Peace to his ashes; blessings on his memory. 


Mr. BURROWS, of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I should be false to my 
kindlier and better emotions if I failed to bring my tribute, small as it 
is, and lay it down upon the newly-made grave of my political colleague, 
Hon. WILLIAM M. Lowx, of Alabama, to whose memory we have set 
apart and dedicated this hour; and I am pleased to listen to those high 
encomiums from those who knew him far better than I, his colleagues 
upon this floor; and although they differed from him politically, it af- 
fords me no small degree of pleasure to hear them speak of him as a 
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man, neighbor, and friend, as a citizen and soldier; for it is in these re- 
lations of life that we know and prove men and learn to place a proper 
estimate upon their real worth to society and mankind. 

The vicissitudes and circumstances surrounding human life in the 
transit through thisearthly pilgrimage is sure to bring out and develop 
our capabilities and powers, and by them we are known and read of 
men; and we are told that the good that men do lives after them. It 
is a strange comedy, however, upon human action that we rarely find 
and speak of this good until the person is dead and the ear into which it 
was our privilege to have spoken many words of cheer is forever closed 
and they who might have been animated and encouraged to still loftier 
deeds or noble endeavors have passed from the theater of action. 

Still may we trust that the tributes of thought, whether couched in 
poetry, in beautiful and well-rounded sentences or in broken and 
homely phrases, as are mine, that have, may, or shall be spoken within 
these walls will not be entirely lost, whether they be spoken in memory of 
a martyred President, a dead Senator, or deceased Representative. But 
may the lives which are here briefly caricatured, as they shall be read 
in after years and by other generations, inspire with lofty thought and 
pure and ennobling purposes and spirit the sons and daughters of our 
race. 

It is with this incentive before me anda poma respect for the de- 
ceased that I arise in my place to say that when I received the mournful 
intelligence last October that WILLIAM M. LOWE was dend I felt then, 
as I do to-day, that the people of this country, and especially those 
upon whose shoulders the industries and burdens of the nation rest, 
had lost an advocate, a defender, a friend indeed; for in hjm every 
power of his being throbbed and pulsated with keenest sympathy for 
the sons of toil,” let them be under a Southern sun, a Northern sky, 
or on a Western plain. 

Mr. Speaker, it was not my good fortune during the months of the 
first session of this Congress to become as intimately acquainted with 
the deceased as I wished, from the fact that when he came here from 
the closely-contested election from the eighth district of his State in 
the campaign of 1880 he did so with broken constitution and shattered 
voice and scarcely able to speak above a hoarse whisper, and conversed 
with great pain and effort to himself; and although the embodiment of 
sociability and mirth and blessed with a most genial nature and pos- 
sessing the rare faculty of interesting and attracting others to himself 
when in the enjoyment of health, during the weary weeks of his wait- 
ing for the tardy action of this body in the contested-election cases, 
of which his was one, and after his gdmission as a member upon this 
floor, his caged spirit, as he moved in and out among us, ever seemed 
chafing under its physical restraints and chagrined that it could not 
burst the bars of environment and once more be free. 

Mr. Speaker, WILLIAM M. Lowe was a lover of truth and justice— 
yea, and of liberty; and for the maintenance and advancement of these 
fundamental principles he was willing to do and dare all things in the 
measure of his power. His premature death and early grave, For his 
sun went down at noon,” are the best evidences of his ardor, convic- 
tions, and zeal; of hisardent attachment to measures for relief and the 
correction of abuses that he believed were vicious and pernicious of the 
best interests of the people, and destructive to the prosperity of and 
general good of the whole country. 

In proof of this we point with pride to his acts and votes in the REC- 
ORD of the Forty-sixth Co: 

But we are not here to speak of him as a i but as a citizen, 
soldier, and statesman, for in all these relations he acquitted himself 
asaman. His bearing was noble, brave, manly, chivalrous, his repu- 
tation untarnished. His character stands out to be read and admired 
of allmen. His precepts and example will not perish with the body, 
but the maxims of his life, charity, patience, justice, honor, gratitude, 
and friendship, shall teach others when my feeble words of praise shall 
have passed away. Rest, noble fedow! His name shall not soon perish 
from the earth, but be for long, long years embalmed in the hearts and 
affections of those whom he loved and for whom he labored. Mourned, 
beloved, , and cherished be thy name and character forever. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has been requested on behalf of the gen- 
tleman from Maine, Mr. MURCH, who is ill and not able to be 3 
to-day, to ask that he have leave to print in she RECORD such remarks 
as he may desire in memory of the late Mr. LOWE. ` 

There was no objection, and leave was granted accordingly. 

Mr. OATES. Iam informed that there are some other gentlemen 
absent to-day who desire to pay tribute to the memory of Mr. LOWE. 
I ask for them the same privilege. 

There was no objection, and leave was granted accordingly. 

The SPEAKER. In pursuance of resolutions already adopted, the 
Chair now declares this House adjourned (4 o’clock and 30 minutes p. 
m.) until Monday next at 11 o’clock a. m. 


PEMTIONS, ETC. 


The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 
By Mr. BROWNE: The petition of 183 ex-soldiers of the Union 
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Army, now residing in Indiana, praying for the repeal of the limitation 
clause of the arrears-of-pension act—to the Select Committee on the 
Payment of Pensions, Bounty, and Back Pay. 

Also, the petition of 147 citizens of Henry County, Indiana, praying 
the passage of the bill granting a pension to the soldiers of the Mexican 
war—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN: A bill making an appropriation to continue 
the improvement of the Chattahoochee River—to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

By Mr. DE MOTTE: The petition of M. J. McGreevy and 12 others, 
citizens of Burrows, Indiana, protesting against the reduction or repeal 
of the duty on lumber—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GEORGE: The petition of citizens of Portland, Oregon, for 
a reduction of the duty on tin-plate and sheet-iron—to the same com- 
mittee. 

By Mr. LACEY: The joint resolutions adopted by the Legislature of 
Michi protesting inst the removal of the tax on intoxicating 
liquors or tobacco to the same committee. 

y Mr. MORSE: Papers relating to the pension claim of Charles 
Slawson—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. O’NEILL: The communication of the Union League Club of 
New York, expressing gratification in the passage of the civil-service 
reform bill and its approval by the President, and according credit to 
Hon. Dorman B. Eaton for his efforts for the reform—to the Committee 
on Civil Service Reform. 

By Mr. SCRANTON: The petition of members of the bar of Sullivan 
County; Pennsylvania, for passage of bill creating the northern judicial 
district of Pennsylvania—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEELE: The petition of John D. Hale and 100 others, of 
Adams County, Indiana, against the reduction of the duty on lumber— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


The following petitions, praying that Congress will not adopt any 
lower rate of duties on foreign manufactured products than recommended 
by the Tariff Commission, were presented and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means: 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: Of workingmen employed at Powelton Furnace 
and citizens of Saxton, Bedford County, Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. ERRETT: Of 119 employés of Shoenbeyer & Co., of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. J. HAMMOND: Of workingmen of Cadyville, New York. 

By Mr. SHALLENBERGER: Of employés of McKee, Anderson & 
Co., of Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania. 


The following petitions, remonstrating against the proposed transfer 
of the revenue marine to the Navy Department, were presented and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce: 

By Mr. CALKINS: Of merchants, owners, and masters of vessels of 
Michigan City, Indiana. 

By Mr. REED: Of citizens of Saco and Biddeford, Maine. 

By Mr. C. G. WILLIAMS: Of merchants, and masters of 
3 of keeper and surfmen of life-saving station No. 14, Ra- 
cine, Wisco: 


SENATE. 
MONDAY, February 5, 1883. 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. 
f. BULLOCK, D. D. 

„ of the proceedings of Saturday last was read and ap- 
proved. 

EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States; which was referred 
to the Committee on Indian Aſmirs, and ordered to be printed: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I transmit herewith a communication from the Secretary of the Interior of the 
Ist instant, submitting a report made by the commission a inted under the 


prorisioni of the act of August 7, 1882, to treat with the Sioux Indiansfor a mod- 
cation of their existing treaties, t her with a copy of an agreement nego- 
tiated by that commission, The sub; is presented for the favorable consider- 
ation of the Congress. 


CHESTER A. ARTHUR. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, February 3, 1883. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of War, transmitting, in answer to a resolution 
of January 18, 1883, a report from the Adjutant-General of the Army 
relating to the payment of the Fourth Arkansas Mounted Infantry Vol- 
unteers; which was referred to the Ommittee on Military Affairs, and 
ordered to be printed. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I present a joint resolution of the General Assem- 
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bly of Ohio relative to an increase of pensions in certain cases, and I 
ask that it be read. 

The joint resolution was read, and ordered to lie on the table, as fol- 
lows: 


Joint resolution memorializing Congress relative to increase of pensions in cer- 
tain cases. 


Whereas there is now pending in the United States Senate a bill known as 
House bill No. 1410, designed to increase the pensions of soldiers having lost in 
the line of duty one arm, one hand, one leg, orone foot, asamended : Therefore, 
Beit resolved bch ed eset eee eng That we fully approvethe 

contents of said bill and recommend ee paaga by at an early date as 

amended by said committee; and a copy of resolution be by the ernor 

forwarded to the members of the House and Senate in Con; 85 Sans * 


Speaker of the House of Represen 
R. A. HORR, 
President pro tempore of the Senate. 


Mr. SHERMAN presented a petition of workingmen, employés of 
the Crescent Iron Works, Pomeroy, Meigs County, Ohio, praying that 
Congress will adopt no lower rates of duties on any foreign manufact-~ 
ured products than are recommended by the Tariff Commission; which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PLUMB presented the petition of the Grand Lodge of Good Tem- 
plars of Kansas, officially signed, praying for the prohibition of the manu- 
facture and sale of all alcoholic beverages in the District of Columbia; 
which was referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Kansas, praying for the 
passage of what is known as the $40 a month pension bill; which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a concurrent resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Kansas, relating to the institution of asuit to determine a dis- 
puted question of title to certain lands in Allen County, Kansas; which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. SAWYER. I present a memorial of the Legislature of Wiscon- 
sin in favor of the completion of the harborat Port Washington. Iask 
to have it printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. ANTHONY. As thatis the memorial of a Legislature, it should 
be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The paper will be read. 

The memorial was read, and referred to the Committee on Commerce, 
as follows: 

i STATE OF WISCONSIN. 
r n for the completion of the harbor at Port W. 
Memorial to Congress ase o ashington, 


To the Senate and eS ee 
of United States in Congress assembled: 
The memorial of the Legislature of the State of Wisconsin respectfully repre- 
sents: 


of . the same, amounting to $181,500, the sum of 
pended by the National Government; that the 


sums amoun! in aggregate to more 000. 

That private enterprises have sprung up at said harbor, among others a large 
iron foundry and malleable works, one of the 8 in Northwest, also ele- 
ators, tanneries, manufactories, planing-mill, and la 
established along said harbor; that more than ,000 have thus 
in these private enterprises, all upon the supposition that the Government would, 
with reasonable spoed, complete the harbor; that in the expectation of the early 
completion the various bridge piers at the shore of Lake Michigan, at Port 
Washington, were suffered to decay and were not repaired, and have since been 
washed away ; that the bridge piers, being swept away and the harbor not yet 
in condition to admit large steamersand vessels, the Saporta exports thro 
the harbor are not as large as they otherwise would be; that the ends of 

iers or cribs on said harbor, as far as they now have been extended into Lake 
Michigan, are at present in a condition dangerous to navigation; that when the 
harbor is once completed it will require but little outlay ig one the same in 

per condition, there being no danger of sand washing into it; that said port 
the period of departure from land in sailing from Chicago and Milwaukee to 
Buffalo and all lower lake ports, and where land is first made in sailing from 
the Manitous to Milwaukee and Chicago; that before the establishment of the 
harbor at said port several marine disasters had occurred near said port, by 
which lives were lost, as during the year 186 the propeller Toledo was Jost 
within fifty rods of where the mouth of the harbor now is, and with it eighty- 
one lives were lost; also several sailing vessels, among others the Bohemian; 
that since the improvements of said harbor have been undertaken various ves- 
sels have made the harbor, incomplete and unfinished as it is, in violent storms 
and saved themselves and those on board, and at times when it was impossible 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
State of Wisconsin, Department of State, ss: 
To all to whom these presents shall come: 


I. Ernst G. Timme, secretary of state of the State of Wisconsin, do hereby 
certify that the annexed copy of a memorial to Congress for the completion of 


1883. 


the harbor at Port Washington, Wisconsin, has been compared by me with the 
original memorial on file in this department, and that the same is a true copy 
thereof, and of the whole of such original. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed my official 


seal at the capitol, in the city of Madison, this Ist any of Fe A, D. 1883, 
{t. 8.] RNST G, T E, 
Secretary of State, 


Mr. HILL presented a joint resolution of the General Assembly of 
Colorado; which was referred to the Committee on Mines and Mining, 
and read, as follows: 


Joint memorial to the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
in Congress assembled, 


Your memorialists, the General Assembly of the State of Colorado, respect- 
Biy represent that— 3 

Whereas the geological formation and other evidences indicate the existence 
of 8 deposits of carbonate and other ores in many localities within this 
State; an 

Whereas owing to the horizontal position of such deposits they are seldom or 
never discovered except by boring or sinking deep and expensive shafts; and 

Whereas the laws of the United States on the subject of mining are not con- 
strued to give any right of possession to the surface of any definite area of min- 
eral lands of the 15775 domain until after the discovery of mineral in rock in 
place of such lands; and 

Whereas the right of possession and ocou 
lands is necessary to encourage the 
the discovery of mineral, your memo 
of a law granting the right of location, on, and occupation of claims on 
such supposed mineral lands, such ms to be 10 by 10 or 5 by 20 chains, and 
contain ten acres each, and conform to the public land surveys when located on 
surveyed lands, and that the right of possessiofi of such locations continue so 
long as the locators expend $100 in labor or improvements each year on such lo- 
cations and for the purpose of enabling such locators to determine the true char- 
acter of such supposed mineral lands with the least possible delay or expense; 
that locators be allowed to consolidate any adjoining locations (not exceeding 
ten in number) and expend all labor and improvements in one or more pi on 
such consolidated locations, and that the ight of occupation and possession to 
each claim so located and consolidated continue so long as the amount of money 
expended or improvements made on such consolidated claims shall equal $100 
each year for each claim so located and consolidated, and that locators of such 
claims be entitled to all mineral discovered in such claims between vertical planes 
drawn downward through the surface boundaries of such claims to ref depth, 
and that such claims when located on surveyed lands may be descri as sub- 
divisions of the panne lands, and that patents for such locations may be obtained 
under such regulations as Congress may determine. 


tion of some definite area of such 
ture of labor and money to sink for 
respectfully request the enactment 


Mr. LAPHAM presented a petition of citizens of Auburn, New York, 

praying that Congress will adopt no lower rates of duties on any for- 

ign-manufactured products than are recommended by the Tariff Com- 
mission; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York, presented a memorial of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the State of New York, in favor of the passage of a bill 
to prevent the importation of adulterated teas; which was referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of the State 
of New York, protesting against the section of what is known as the 
shipping bill that provides for the performance by collectors of the du- 
ties now performed bythe shipping commissioners; which was referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. BUTLER presented a letter from Cadets Tarbox and Legare, in 
reference to the discharge of naval cadets from the service; which was 
referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. VOORHEES, I present papers to accompany the memorial of 
General Herman Sturm, which is now before the S on Foreign 
Relations, I move that the papers be referred to that committee. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. VEST presented the petition of the Harrison Wire Company of 
Saint Louis, praying that a proviso be added to the pending tariff bill 
to the effect that corporations existing under the laws of any one or more 
States shall not become joint owners of any patent-right issued by the 
United States; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented resolutions of the Elmwood Grange, Saline County, 
Missouri; resolutions of the Three Rivers Grange, Saint Genevieve 
County, Missouri, and the Four Mile Grange, Dunklin County, Mis- 
souri, in favor of the passage ofa bill creating the office of secretary of 
agriculture; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. MORGAN. I present the ae of thirty operatives of the 
Round Mountain Iron Furnace, of Cherokee County, Alabama, praying 
that the present rate of duties on iron and iron products recommended 
by the Tariff Commission shall be retained. The petition is ably pre- 
pared and handsomely printed, and I have no doubt it contains valu- 
able information. I move that it lie on the table. 

The motion was to. 

Mr, PENDLETON presented a memorial of the Farmers’ Club of 
Granville, Licking County, Ohio, protesting against the reduction of 
the duty on wool and woolen and that the duty be made spe- 
cific; which was ordered to lie on thetable. 

Mr. JOHNSTON presented the petition of S. Barron, praying that 
his political disabilities be removed, incurred under the fourteenth 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. FERRY presented a petition of citizens of Colorado Springs, Col- 
orado, praying for immediate action on the bill to provide for the issue 
ak money ordon for small sums; which was ordered to lie on the 

e. 
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He also presented the following joint resolution of the Legislature of 
Michigan; which was ordered to lie on the table: 
Joint resolution requesting our Senators and Representatives in Congress to vote 


against the removal of the internal-revenue tax upon intoxicating liquors and 

tobacco, or either. 

Resolved by the senate and house of representatives of the State of Michigan, That 
our Senators and Representatives in Congress be requested to use their influence 
and vote ye any legislation for the removal of the internal-revenue tax 
upon intoxicating liquors and tobacco, or either. 

Resolved, That his excellency the governor be requested to transmit copies of 
the foregoing resolution to each of our Senators and Representatives in Con- 


gress, 
MOREAU J. CROSBY, 
President if the Senate, 
. HOWARD, 
Speaker o, ouse 0, ves. 
JOSIAH . Bl E. 

Governor. 

BILLS INTRODUCED.. 


Mr. HILL asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to in- 
troduce a bill (S. 2451) authorizing the Serene of the Interior to pro- 
vide a seal for the office of the surveyor-general of Colorado, and for 
other purposes; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. BLAIR (by request) asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained 
leave to introduce a bill (S. 2452) for the relief of James G. Naylor 
and William B. Moses; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. ALLISON asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to 
introduce a bill (Soir granting a pension to thesurviving officersand 
members of the Thirty-seventh Iowa Volunteer Infantry, known as the 
“‘Graybeards;’’ which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. FERRY asked and, * unanimous consent, obtained leave to in- 
troduce a bill (S. 2454) for the erection of a light-hiouse on Eleven; ſoot 
Shoal, Poverty Passage, near Escanaba, Michigan; which was read twice 
by its title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

Mr. HILL asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave tointro- 
duce a joint resolution (S. R. 133) validating certain contracts exe- 
cuted by the Postmaster-General; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. President, following a very bad precedent, 
but from the example just set by a very good Senator, I introduce a 

oint resolution by request. It seems to me that instead of Senators 

trodu a joint resolution or a bill by request, the matter covered 
by it should be presented in the form of a petition; the beneficiary 
should send a petition here a for the passage of a certain bill. As, 
however, this is at the request of an officer of the Government, I ask 
leave to introduce the joint resolution by request. 

By unanimons consent, leave was granted to introduce a joint resolu- 
tion (S. R. 134) authorizing the printing and binding of 2,000 copies of 
a report on the meteorology, &c., of Alaska; also, 2,000 copies of a re- 
port by E. W. Nelson, and 2,000 copies of a report of observations on 
Mount Whitney by Professor Langley; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin, asked and, by unanimous consent, ob- 
tained leave to introduce a joint resolution (S. R. 135) for the relief of 
the sufferers by the late disastrous floods in the valley of the Rhine, 
Germany; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, : 

AMENDMENT TO A BILL. 


Mr, DAWES submitted an amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to the sundry civil appropriation bill; which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

FRAUDS IN PENSION AND BOUNTY CLAIMS, 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I submit the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Pensions be directed to inquire whether any 
claim agents in Washington are violating the provisions of law or in any man- 
ner practicing extortion in taking fees or compensation for prosecuting and pro- 
curin ons, bounty, homestead, or other claims on behalf of soldiers or sol- 
diers’ widows or orphans, 

Mr. HOAR. I think that resolution had better go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will lie over. 

Mr. HOAR. If my friend from Nebraska will permit me, I suppose 
there are claim agents all over the country who are violating the pro- 
visions of the act of Congress. I know I have had my attention éalled 
to one or two instances in my own neighborhood, and the Pension Bu- 
reau inform me that they had detected them violating the act and sus- 
pended them from practice. It occurred to me that it was hardly within 
the scope of a committee of this body to make such an inquiry, but 
that the Senator had better make his direction to the district attorney 
or the grand jury of the District of Columbia. It was for the sake of 
calling his attention to that view of the case that I asked to have the 
resolution lie over one day. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I have no objection to the resolution lying over; 


but the probability is that this thing is done more in Washington by 
claim agents here than in all the other portions of the Union combined. 
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Besides, if it be done in Massachusetts my friend is competent to ex- 
amine it for his constituents in Massachusetts; but here in Washington 
there is no one specially charged to examine as to the matter except this 
body and the other House, because all the legislation and all the care 
which can be administered in Washington must come from these bodies. 
‘They have no legislative body in this District except Congress. 

Mr. HOAR. My own idea is that the Senator is quite right in his 
views as to the protection of the soldiers and also the protection of the 
purity of legislation when we are being pressed to pass all sorts of bills 
by combinationsof men. Theyought to be looked into. Iquite sym- 
pathize with him in his object; but suppose the Senator refer his resolu- 
tion to the committee of which he is a member? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I have no doubt that conversation is very inter- 
esting; but where I sit we do not know what is going on. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I have no objection to the resolution being re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The resolution will be referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

TIMBER LANDS IN MONTANA. 


Mr. VAN WYCK. I submit another resolution: 

Whereas it has been charged that large quantities of pine timber are being cut 
unlawfully in the Territory of Montana: Therefore, 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interior be directed to inform the Senate 
whether any complaints have been made, examinations had, and reports filed 
in his office as to trespass upon, cutting, and carrying away pine timber from un- 
surveyed lands at the head of Tongue River or other points in Montana. 

Resolved further, That if there are no such reports in his office, and he has 
reason to believe from any source that such eee are being committed, he 
be further directed at once to have an examination made, and that he use such 
power as he may possess to prevent any further trespasses. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. We can not command the Secretary of the Interior 
to make an examination. We can call for any information and all pa- 
pers that the Secretary has in his possession; but I submit to the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska that we haye no power to require the Secretary of 
the Interior to make an investigation or do any affirmative thing. We 
can take out from his office any information that he possesses; but we 
can not require him toenter upon any particular course of conduct. I 
wish my friend therefore would leave out that part of his resolution. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I will withdraw that. I say to my friend that 
Lonly desire that there shall be immediate action taken upon this matter, 
because immense quantities of lumber are cut unlawfully, and now pre- 

ions are being made to float down that river 10,000,000 feet stolen 
from the public domain. I am perfectly willing to accede to the sug- 
gestion of the Senator and strike out the latter part of the resolution, 
as I suppose the Secretary of the Interior of course will have his atten- 
tion directed to the matter by the main portion of the resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The second resolution will be stricken 
out. The question is on the adoption of the first resolution. 

The preamble and first resolution were agreed to. 


HEIRS OF LOYAL COWLES. 


Mr. BARROW submitted the following resolution; which was referred 
%o the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate: 


Resolved, That the Acting Secretary of the Senate be, and is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay out of the miscellaneous items of the contingent fund of the 
Senate, to the legal heirs of Loyal Cowles, d „late assistant in the sta- 
tionery-room of the Senate, the sum of $500, being an amount equal to six 
months’ salary as assistant aforesaid; the above sum to be considered as inelud- 
ing the funeral expenses and all other allowances. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. O. L. 
PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had on 
the 5th instant approved and signed the joint resolution (S. R. 109) 
presenting the thanks of Congress to John F. Slater, and for other pur- 


poses. 
INTERNAL-REVENUE AND TARIFF DUTIES. 


Mr. MORRILL. I move to postpone the Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MORRILL. I move to take up the revenue bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed consideration of the bill (H. R. 5538) to reduce in- 
ternal-revenue taxation. 

Mr. ALDRICH. To relieve a misapprehension as to what was the 
action of the Senate, I ask to have lines 1135 to 1137 read as amended, 
and I ask the attention of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Beck]. I 
wish to see whether the bill is in accord with what I understand to 
haye been the action of the Senate. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I move, as it is necessary for the routine of busi- 
ness and economy of time, that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of executive business. It will require but five minutes. Then you can 
look at that meantime. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I want to have it appear in the Recorp. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. Very well; you can have it appear afterward. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS]. 


The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the consider- 
ation of executive business. After 20 minutes spent in executive ses- 
sion the doors were opened. 


COMMITTEE SERVICE, 


Mr. ALLISON. I move that the Chair be authorized to fill the va- 
cancies on committees caused by the expiration of the term of appoint- 
ment of Mr. Chilcott. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, its 
Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the House had signed the bill 
(S. 2412) to encourage the holding of a world's industrial and cotton 
centennial exhibition in the year 1884; and it was thereupon signed by 
the President pro tempore. . 


INTERNAL-REVENUE AND TARIFF DUTIES. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 5538) to reduce internal-revenue taxation, the 
pending question being on the amendment proposed by Mr. BECK, in 
line 1172, to strike out 45 and insert ‘‘35;’’ so as to read: 

On stockings, hose, half-hose, shirts, and drawers, fashioned, narrowed, or 
shaped wholly or in part by knitting-machines or frames, or knit by hand, and 
composed wholly of cotton, 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
ALDRICH] wished to have read the bill at a certain point to see whether 
it has been correctly reported. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. Beginning at line 1134, the paragraph as 
amended reads: 

Valued at over 70 cents per pound and not exceeding 80 cents per pound, 38 
cents per pound; valued at over 80 cents per pound and not exceeding $1 per 
pound, 48 cents per pound; valued at over $1 per pound, 50 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. MORRILL. That is eorrect. I believe it was misprinted in 
some of the papers, and the Senator from Rhode Island desired to have 
it read in order to correct a public misapprehension in relation to it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The bill as now read is in accordance with my 
recollection as to the action of the Senate. 

Mr. BECK. That is correct. 

Mr. MORRILL. Before we proceed to the business of the day I de- 
sire once more to urge the earnest consideration of the fact that there 
are but twenty-seven days left of the present session and that three of 
those days, including the last day of the session, fullon Sunday. Of 
course there are a great many measures besides the bill for the reduc- 
tion of internal-revenue taxation and for the amendment of the tariff 
that Senators really desire consideration of before the present term of 
Congress shall close. i 

I desire to appeal to the Senate to know, even from those who may 
differ radically with me as to the theory of a tariff bill, whether the 
bill that is now under consideration does not propose as large and as 
radical a reduction of the rates of duties as would be proper under any 
circumstances to suddenly adopt and as large as are likely to be ob- 
tained for some years to come. 

Even if the Senate and the House of Representatives were to be con- 
vened immediately after the 4th of March next, considering the attitude 
of parties in the Senate, is it probable that a bill proposing a sudden 
and larger reduction would be likely to pass favorably through this 
body? I know no more about whether we are to have an extra session 
or not than any other Senator; but I only mention this supposition to 
show what the condition of this question is likely to be for some years 
to come. 

Then, again, I desire to appeal to the Senate, to the statesmanship of 
the Senate, as to whether it would be proper or not that we should leave 
this question in the wind for a year or two or several years to come, 
with everybody uncertain as to what will be the future action of Con- 
gress as to all their business relations? Can a manufacturer buy raw 
material with any safety at the present time? Can an importer of goods 
from abroad buy or send orders with any safety at the present time? 
It will at once be seen that this question here, standing as it does, has 
a great tendency toarrestand prostrate business throughout the country. 

I desire to avoid anything of that kind, and I therefore hope that 
we may proceed with this bill as rapidly as possible, as rapidly as we 
can do it intelligently, and that Senators will forego the great privi- 
lege of long debate, and when a question has been fairly considered be 
satisfied with a vote of the Senate. I ask for nothing more, but I do 
ask that we may go on without any undue hinderance. Of course itis 
obvious that a bill can be defeated by an active minority, by procras- 
tination, by debate, by numerous amendments; but I ask that we may 
proceed with the hope and expectation that we may get something at 
the present session of Congress that shall actually reduce internal-reve- 
nue taxation and shall revise and reduce in almost every instance, as 
we have proposed in this bill, the duties on imports. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President, I believe I had the floor on my amend- 
ment Saturday evening when we adjourned. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kentucky is enti- 
tled to the floor. 
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Mr. BECK. I desire to y a few words in regard to the amendment 
before the vote is taken. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. What is the Senator’s amendment? 

Mr. BECK. In line 1172, to strike out 45 per cent.“ and insert 
35 per cent.,“ that being the present rate of taxation upon those 
goods. I ask no reduction below the present law, although I think it 
ought to be reduced to 30 per cent. 

Mr. President, somewhat in response to what the chairman of the 
committee has said, I desire to assure him that I will, so far as I am 
concerned, endeavor to expedite the bill in every proper manner; but 
at the same time I shall exercise my privilege as a member of the com- 
mittee and of the Senate to give reasons why the amendments I offer 
should prevail. I desire to say to him that I am entirely satisfied, after 
as thorough an investigation of the bill in all its details as I have been 
able to make, that if we had not been embarrassed by the report and 
bill of the Tariff Commission, if the present tariff law had been sent to 
the Committee on Finance, with the labor that we have bestowed upon 
the subject and the care we have given to it we should have had an in- 
finitely better bill than is now presented, and the bill we would have 
framed would, I doubt not, have been passed by the Senate before now. 

The difficulty we have had to contend with all through an examina- 
tion of this bill has been to unravel what has been carefully done by 
interested men to whom the Tariff Commission turned over the various 
schedules, and who as experts knew precisely where they could make 
new and ingenious classifications and changes of rates suggesting appar- 
ent without making real reductions, and at the same time really though 
coyertly making enormous increases wherever they operated to their 
advantage. In short, we are dealing with a bill not framed intelligently 
by the Tariff Commission, but made up by men who are personally and 
pecuniarily interested in the several schedules, to whom the Tariff Com- 
mission turned over the various schedules of this bill, and who have art- 
fully concealed the facts and have sought under all sorts of specious 
pretenses to make us believe that they were making reductions when 
in fact they were making large increases of the burdens upon the people 
merely to put money in their own pockets. 

I propose to illustrate what I mean through the cotton schedule, and 
Yam glad the chairman has called attention to it. He has said that 
no man believes that we can to obtain more reduction of taxa- 
tion than this bill proposes to give us, and he adds that we ought not 
to expect for years to come to get any greater reductions than are given 
by this bill. All agitation for reduction must cease. In his opening 

d I mention this only to show how greatly he was deceived; 
the present schedule illustrates it quite as well as any other, being a 
prominent part of the whole—on the 11th day of January, in making 
an estimate of the amount of reductions of taxation and revenue that 
would follow the proposed changes in the tariff, he said: 


In making an estimate of the amount of the reductions of revenue that will 
follow the pro 
curacy, 
lations upon the impo 


posed in the tariff no one can pretend to any absolute ac- 
but I have gone over the subject with some care, and my calcu- 
tations of 1883 I have reached the following results: 


not $3,681,000 of reductions based upon 
the bill that he advocates, but that there is an absolute increase of tax- 
ation of over $1,000,000 on the cotton schedule. I will to lay 
the facts and figures before the Senate upon which I base that state- 
ment, so that Senators may understand ition and so that 
the country may understand it. I desire that whatever I may have 
said in relation to the action of the Tariff Commission and the bill of 
the Finance Committee may be either verified or falsified by the figures. 

On the three paragraphs upon which we are now called upon to vote 
by yeas and nays on my motion, because I move not only to make the 
rate in line 1172 35 per cent. instead of 45, but I shall move in line 
1176 to make it 35 instead of 40, and in line 1179 to make it 35 instead 
of 45 per cent., I proposeto prove the position I havetaken. 

When I addressed the Senate on this schedule before I called atten- 
tion to the fact that there were large increases instead of professed reduc- 
tions, but I was unable to state them with accuracy and unable toexplain 
fully wherein they were made. I found that every other gentleman 
was in the same predicament. I have taken pains since we were last in 
session to go over it and to study it carefully and make the calculations 
for myself, and on these three items, taking the statement of the Treas- 
ury Department which I had before me, I find the value of the imports 
of stockings, shirts, drawers, &c., in the first paragraph, was $7,312,743; 
of the second paragraph, “cotton cords, braids,” &c., $10,092,807.33; 
of the third, cotton laces, embroideries,” &c., $10,552,305.20; or a 
total in value of $27,957,855.53 out of a total import of cotton goods 
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of $31,285,306.49, nearly nine-tenths of the whole. The present duty 
on all these classes is now 35 per cent. I have laid before the Senate 
the cash value of the imports, so that gentlemen may make the calcu- 
lations themselves. Thirty-five per cent. upon cotton shirts, &c., is 
$2,559,460. The proposed rate of 45 per cent. is $3,290,734, an in- 
crease over present rates in the proposition of the Senate committee 
on this single item of $731,274. 

On the second item, relative to cotton cords, braids, &c., of which, as 
I said, the importation was $10,092,807.33, the duty collected at 35 
per cent. is $3,533,042. At the proposed rate of 40 per cent., as pro- 
posed in the bill, on the same importation—and that is what the chair- 
man bases his calculation upon—$4,037,122 would be collected, or an 
increase on that item of $504,086. 

On the third item or paragraph cotton laces,” &c., the importations 
in value were $10,552,305.20; the duty collected at 35 per cent. was 
$3,693,306. At 45 per cent., as now proposed in the bill, the amount 
collected upon imports of that value would be $4,748,537, or an in- 
crease of $1,055,231. 

Thus there is a total increase proposed on these three items of $2,290,- 
581, and all the reduction that is claimed in the other classes of goods 
in this schedule—for recollect they only embrace the class of goods be- 
tween $31,285,306 and $27,957,855—the total amount claimed is that 
the reduction on yarns as proposed by the bill and the classification in 
my judgment makes no real reduction, but giving them the benefit of 
the official figures it is $123,768, while the reduction on the cotton 
cloths, which the South is now monopolizing as against New 
is $967,273. The total reduction of $967,273 taken from the $2,290,- 
581 of increase above stated leaves an absolute increase on this sched- 
ule of $1,323,308 as against a reduction stated by the chairman of 
$3,681,000. I have thus furnished the data upon which my state- 
ments may be refuted if they are not true. 

These figures are all in the official documents and can not be denied. 
The calculations are based on last year’s importation, precisely what 
the chairman stated he made his calculations from, taken, I repeat, 
from the official figures of the Department. Ifyou credit any 
little reduction we succeeded in making on the cotton yarns, it will be 
set off by the allowance of 40 per cent. under the proviso that we 
the other evening on the highest class of goods, which the honorable 
Senator from Rhode Island said could not bear a reduction. 

I confess, Mr. President, that I was confused and misled at first by 
the and notes made by the Deparment in the compara- 
tive table, and by the calculations it assumed to make in accordance 
with the foot-note, which reads : 

To aR OE Aye AD PONDS sateen a 35 per cent. and one-third at 45 
per cen à 


As to hosiery, and by the note relative to the cotton paragraph, which 


Two-thirds of the importations estimated at 40 per cent. and one-third at 45 


per cent. 

Whereby the assumed increase is ly reduced in their figures, but 
I have now given the actual facts so that each gentleman can figure it 
out for himself as between 35 and 40 and 45; when he does he will 
reach the result which I have indicated. There is no chance for guess- 
ing; I am either wrong or I am right in that regard. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. May Iask the Senator from Kentucky a question? 

Mr. BECK. Certainly. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Und ing as I do from the Senator from 
Rhode Island that none of these classes of goods that are described by 
the Senator from Kentucky are now constructed or made here, and that 
the amount of importations that he reports is the amount of goods con- 
sumed, it would seem to me that the existing tariff is purely a revenue 
tariff, for all of the consumption of that class of goods is imported. 
Now, that being a purely revenue tariff, without affording any protec- 
tion whatever, incidentally or otherwise, to the industries of this coun- 
try, I ask if for revenue alone it would not be best to raise the duty 
slightly? It would certainly yield more revenue. One word far- 


Mr. BECK. Please let me proceed. The Senator can have all day 
after I am done. 

What did we start out to do? What did the chairman of the com- 
mittee tell us we were surely doing? We proposed to reduce the reve- 
nues of the country over $75,000,000, and relieve the people of the 
country from the unnecessary burden of paying the large amounts now 
collected, which the Government can not use, because we can only pay 
on an average of $28,000,000 a year on our bonds until 1907. Yet we 
paid $81,000,000 in six months, from July to January last, and over 
$13,600,000 in the month of January; and does the Senator from New 
Jersey say we ought to add an additional burden on the people of 
$2,290,000 on these three classes of goods, all of absolute necessity for 
the people, for revenue purposes, when the struggle is to relieve bur- 
dens and reduce revenue, and when the chairman of the committee 
avows that the reduction of revenue which he proposes to make is $3,- 
681,000 on this schedule that he affirms isa proper proportionate reduc- 
tion upon these classes of goods, which he asserts we are making to the 
amount of $3,681,000? 
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If we were hunting how we could in our need for revenue grind the 
faces of the poor, how we could extort from them more money, then the 
suggestion might be very valuable. But that is not the case; the re- 
verse is true; I need say no more as to that. Attention was called by 
the Senator from Delaware the other day to a paper laid before the Sen- 
ate by the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH], signed by Amos 
Lawrence, T. Jefferson Coolidge, Edmund Dwight, w these gentle- 
men saw a chance to absorb this large amount of revenue if we will only 
impose a duty high enough to exclude competition by inventing or im- 
porting new machinery and starting a new industry, so as to get hold 
of this large amount of money and keep it out of the Treasury. All 
they ask is that we will put up the duty so high that the goods cannot 
be brought here from any other country. This is what they say: 

5 hi half-hose, shi dd d all mad 

itn 8 oe Sania: . pe pean ak 8 — phone ee 
wise provided for, 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

II. On stockings, hose, half-hose, shirts, and drawers, fashioned, narrowed, or 
shaped, wholly or in part, by knitting-machines or frames, or knit by hand, and 
composed wholly of cotton, 45 per cent. ad valorem. 

The Tariff Commission in its bill proposed 40 per cent. ad valorem on all cot- 
ton knit The additional 5 per cent. on the classes of goods enumerated 
in clause I is unnecessary, as the present rate of 35 per cent. gives all the protec- 
tion needed. We desire the additional rate on the classes of goods mentioned 
in clause II, for the following reasons: 

First. Because up to the present time all the mills in the country making cot- 
ton knit goods have been compelled to confine themselves to the manufacture 


ofthe common es known as cut goods (made up wholly on pepe, Seppo. 
on account of the great difference between the cost of labor here and in Germany 


and France; z 
Second. We believe the slight increase asked for on the classes of goods i- 
fied in clause II will enable us to make a beginning in this branch of the knit- 


Third. 6 made our skilled mechanics will be encouraged 
to invent machinery adapted to the manufacture of the better kinds of cotton 
™ s * * e * * — 

With the slight assistance asked for we are confident that we can make a be- 
ginning now, and in time command the trade of the country. 

That slight beginning which they speak of as such a trifling matter 
is only $2,290,000; it is not asked to protect American labor, but to en- 
able these poor men to exclude all goods of this character from our 
market, so that they may start new so-called industries and absorb all 
this revenue themselves by additional taxation on the people. 

I am glad they mentioned 40 per cent. as the proposition of the com- 
mittee; but before alluding to that I wish to say that in the statement 
I made the other day referring to these clauses I followed the official 
figures, and was misled into saying that theincrease on the importation 
of hosiery was only $244,689, when in fact it will be $731,274, a differ- 
ence from the truth of $486,585. After stating the increase on ‘‘cords,’’ 
&e., correctly at 40 per cent., the Treasury Department state that the 
proposed increase on cotton, laces, &c., amounted to $832,819, when in 
fact it will reach $1,055,231, a difference of $222,412, or in fact a total 
increase of $708,997 more than as stated by the Bureau of Statistics, as 
shown by, as I think, correct calculation; and therefore to that extent 
I was misled by following the official guesses, for they did not propose 
to be anything else until I made the calculation myself. 

I confess that my confidence in official figures is a good deal shaken 
by the misleading figures and notes presented by the ent. I 
stated that there was no intelligent consideration given to this bill by the 
Tariff Commission. Iam obliged to the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLI- 
son] for so boldly telling us the truth in regard to their action on this 
schedule; not that he would tell anything not absolutely true at any 
time, but where it affects the views of gentlemen on the other side he 
does not always speak quite as freely as I would like him to do. In the 
debate on Saturday he said: 

Now, I want to say one word with to the Tariff Commission report 
upon the cotton schedule. The truth is that the Tariff Commission did not ex- 
amine this cotton matter at all. It may as well be said on the floor of the Sen- 
ate; nor did make this schedule that is called the Tariff Commission re- 
port schedule. It was made by a cotton manufacturer from Boston, with an 
expert appraiser in New York, and the Tariff Commission acce it. When 
the knowledge of that fact came to me, I had no particular faith in the Tariff 
T cotd for E Nonring — MAAS 
Stopis who I supposed ew something about ith and in whom I had faith. 

Yet, sir, when that Boston manufacturer and his expert framed the 
bill which was first laid before the Senate by the Committee on Finance, 
embracing all the three paragraphs we are now consideringin one, it read 
thus: 

Yy ` 
FCC 
all man ures of cotton 
in thie aot, 40 per cent. ad valorem. o 25 
Although that much- trusted cotton manufacturer made the clause 
himself, all that he dared to ask was an increase of from 35 to 40 per 
cent. upon all three of the paragraphs now before us. The Committee 
on Finance gave him all he asked and inserted it in the original bill 
and presented it to the Senate, although they had proposed a general 
reduction of 25 per cent. through General Banks five years ago. Now, 
let us see how that proposition compares with the present; it was bad 
enough, but that before us is much worse. 
The proposition of the cotton manufacturer who framed the schedule 
was an increase in these three items in the aggregate of $1,397,330, and 
as I said, the Committee on Finance reported the bill originally giving 


that in the paragraph I have just read. The mannfacturers were of 
course gratified and astonished at finding how easy it was to get what- 
ever they asked, and when they found it so easy they became amazed 
at their own moderation. They pretended to see that the American 
laborers, meaning themselves, were still in danger of starving, and they 
presented their substitute increasing their demand on yarns to the enor- 
mous figures we were dealing with on Saturday, and increased their 
demand on the three clauses we have now reached from a proposed in- 
crease of $1,397,330 to $2,290,581, being a further increase of $893,251, 
and their advocates here on this floor denounce those of us who dare te 
object or venture to protest as the enemies of the American laborer, as 
obstructors of the public business, and as a last resort now seek to gag 
us for fear that we shall, if allowed, expose to the people the iniquity 
of these plunderers of the Treasury. 

I desire to give notice here and now that I do not propose to be gagged, 
if I can help it, when exhibits like these ought to be made to the 
American people. If I was on the manufacturers’ side; if I had, as the 
chairman has done, told the sountry that we were making a reduction 
of $3,681,000 on this schedule and that it was all we ought to make; 
when the facts were that we were increasing the schedule over a million 
dollars, not to benefit any existing industry but to put money into the 

ets of men who when they first had a chance to do what they pleased 
only asked for $1,300,000, and then came back and with ef ease got 
$2,290,000—after making an exhibit like that I would want to gagany- 
body who dared to make it public that an intelligent committee of the 
Senate would countenance such things as I have shown. 

These are the facts in ài go to the cotton schedule. If the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. SLATER] never does any more during his term in the 
Senate, he has rendered the country a great service by the exhibit he 
made in regard to this schedule and in regard to the woolen schedule 
and the iniquities artfully concealed in that. The table that he fur- 
nished, short though it is, when speaking of cotton goods, shows that 
all the wages paid in this country are only 21 per cent, of the value of 
the product, and that the equivalent of the excess of protection to the 
total wages is a very large sum, much more than the wages themselves. 
I will not take time to read the table, but will submit it to be printed 
in the RECORD. It is as follows: 
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1,329, 151 


I desire to say again that while I will, as far as I can, confine myself 
to the subject immediately before the Senate, I speak now only to cor- 
rect my former statements. I desire to be correct. I then stated the 
case far more favorably for these manufacturers than the facts warrant. 
I did not understand the case as well then as I do now, after having 


made a more careful examination. Before I take my seat I desire to 
say that I find there are clauses in the woolen schedule as well as in the 
cotton schedule that no man can discuss in five minutes or in ten min- 
utes, paragraphs which increase the present taxation upon this peo- 
ple to the amount of millions and millions of dollars, and it is imposed 
in the most cunning and adroit possible way; if these gentlemen suc- 
ceed in gagging us and then keep us from telling the truth and can 
make the country believe that this is a bill in the interest of consumers 
of manufactured goods, when it is in fact a bill of abominations, worse 
than the present tariff law, I suppose they will do so, and as I have the 
floor now, and may not have it again after the gag law is applied, I pro- 
pose to make a few suggestions as to the woolen schedule. Now, I hope 
we may improve it. 

We have improved the bill very much in the iron schedule; we have 
improved it in other regards. Weoughttoimproveit in the cotton sched- 
ule and reduce the proposed taxes down at least to the present law, bad 
as it is, instead of obeying the orders of the manufacturers and giving 
them all they ask. As we must soon consider the woolen schedule, I 
desire to say in advance, as we shall reach it, I assume, to-day, at least I 


1883. 


hope so, 0 d desire Senators to take the bill home with 
er pes y ae, kat its provisions carefully. Iassurethem 
that they will find that it will take hours to enable them to expose and 
to make plain to the country the iniquities of that schedule. While I 
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am up I will give one specimen. I hold in my hand a table that I know 
has been carefully prepared, and which I believe to be correct. I pro- 
pose now to insert it in the RECORD so that Senators can examine it in the 
morning beſore we pass upon that great schedule: 
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Table showing the rates of duly reduced to ad valorem figures, and the cost to land, of women’s and children’s dress goods, and coat-linings, not specially 
enumerated or provided for in this act, the warp or weft of which is made wholly or in part of wool, worsted, the hair of the alpaca, goat, or other like 


animals, or of a mixture of them, and on all goods of like description, under the present and the proposed tariff bills. 


Under present tariff. Under proposed tariff. 
| b> ; b> ; 555 
$ £ * £ |8 
ig a 5 a Say 
a = a 2 — 
Net cost in Europe per square yard. £ i A E i E 5 R 
Present rate of duty. ES s Proposed rate of duty. BS a 82 
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3 3 5 i 
2 = 5 2 
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$ Per ct. | Cents. | 12 cents and 40 per cent . . Per ct. | Cents, | Cents, 
«| 6 cents and 35 per cent 95 21.5 | 12 cents and 40 per cent 160 28 6.5 
6 cents and 35 per cent 8i 25.7 | 12 cents and 40 per cent 132 32.3 6.6 
6 cents and 35 per cent 75 28.6 | 12 cents and 40 per cent 120 35.3 6.7 
6 cents and 35 per cent 68 32.9 | 12 cents and 40 per cent 106 39.7 6.8 
8 cents and 40 per cen 80 38.4 | 12 cents and 40 per cent 100 42.4 4 
.| 8 cents and 40 per cent... 75 43.2 | 12 centa and 40 per cent 92 47.2 4 
8 cents and 40 per cent 72 46 12 cents and 40 per cent 88 50 4 
-| cents and 40 per cent 67 | 53.5 | 12 cents and 40 per cent 80 57.5 4 
.| 8 cents and 40 per cent.. 63 | 60.9 | 12 cents and 40 per cent 75 64.9 4 
8 cents and 40 per cent 60 68.2 | 12 cents and 40 per cent 70 72.2 4 
8 cents and 40 per cen 58 75.5 | 12 cents and 40 per cent 67 79.5 4 
8 cents and 40 per cen 56 | 82.8 | 12 cents and 40 per cent 6i 86.8 4 


Under the present rate these goods if valued at 10 cents or under come 
to this country paying a duty of 6 cents per pound and 35 per cent. ad 
valorem, equivalent toa duty of 95 per cent.; if they are worth 13 cents, 
81 per cent.; if worth 15 cents, 75 per cent.; if they are worth 18 cents, 
68 per cent.; when they reach 20 cents they are taxed 8 cents per pound 
and 40 per cent. ad valorem, equivalent to 80 per cent.; those worth 23 
cents, 75 per cent.; those worth 25 cents, 72 per cent.; those worth 30 
cents, 67 per cent.; those worth 35 cents, 63 per cent.; those worth 40 
cents, 60 percent.; those worth 45 cents, 58 percent.; and those worth 
50 cents, 56 per cent., the tax being reduced, you will observe, as the 
goods reach a higher value. The net cost of these goods landed in New 
York varies from 21.5 cents and 25.1 and 28.6, and so on according to 
their value, to 85.8 cents; but the table shows all the facts. Now what 
is proposed ? 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the Senator from Kentucky inform the Senate 
who prepared that schedule? 

Mr. BECK. I have informationin my hand which I will lay before 
the Senate ina moment. The proposed duty upon this class of 
which involves over ten millions of revenue, is upon goods that the plain 
women and children of this country wear in greater proportion than 
anything else, the light woolen goods. The proposition now is to 
make these goods pay 12 cents a yard and 40 per cent. ad valorem, an in- 
crease of duty from 95 per cent. ad valorem to 160 per cent. on the 
lower grades. Instead of being landed in New York for 21 cents, 
they will cost 28 cents, or an increase of cost over the present tariff of 
6.5 cents a yard on the lowest grade. 

The next grade is increased from 81 to 132 per cent., the next from 75 to 
120, the next from 68 to 106, the next from 80 to 100, the next from 75 
to 92, and so on, the increase being double or nearly so on the cost of 
the cheap dresses of the women and children of this country, and that 
is all accomplished cunningly under the pretense of reduction. Four 
million eight hundred and forty-five thousand dollars is the amount that 
the chairman says we have taken off the tax on woolen goods in this 
schedule. In regard to women’s and children’s dress goods, there is 
absolutely an increase of burdens of over $2,500,000; I think $3,000,000, 
though I have not made up the accurate figures on the basis of present 
importations; I may get time to do so by to-morrow or by the time 
each of these different schedules is reached and present authentic 
tables, as authentic as that I have read, showing the burdens imposed 
upon the people and the very few decreases upon such others as are im- 
portant. This table I hope will be studied carefully by Senators in the 
morning when they get the RECORD. 

The Senator from Alabama asked me who made up this schedule? I 
have some information on the subject—I do not know how correct it 
may be, but I believe it—from a leading merchant of New York, who 
addressed a letter to Colonel George, Bliss, asking him to look into this 
proposition, telling him what an outrage it was to allow these increases 
to be made. He sent a copy of it to me in which he says: 

New YORK, January 31, 1883. 
friend, Colonel Bliss, 
Colo the proposed 


me to send to youa copy of my letter ad 
my views as to such goods with which I 


string insta baad 
Q! eta: 

to bint while in your city, 

am familiar and 


which we import very largely. 


In the letter to Colonel Bliss, this merchant says: 
New York, January 9, 1883. 
Colonel GEORGE Briss: 


Mx Dran SIR: Referring to our conversation of erday regarding the tariff 
bill now before Congress, I herewith beg to submit to you my views regarding 
the clause affecting the goods forming the chief part, I may say the bulk, of our 


rtations. 

The present tariff on the goods in question will be found in Heyl, page 171, 
paragraph 1166, to wit: 

‘*Women’sand children's dress goods, and real or imitation Italian cloths com- 

y wholly orin of wool, worsted, the hair of the alpaca, goat, or other 
e animal, val at not exceeding 20 cents per square yard, 6 cents per square 
yard, and in addition thereto 35 per cent. ad valorem ; above 20 cents persquare 
dew 75 8 cents per square yard, and in addition thereto 40 per cent. ad valorem; 
ut on all goods weighing four ounces and over per square the duty shall 
be „and in addition thereto 35 per cent. valorem.” 

Under the proposed tariff, the above, instead of being simplified, will be made 
still more complex by being divided into two separate and distinct laws: the 
one covering goods not made wholly of wool or worsted reduces the rate by 
about 5 to 7 per cent.; the other, covering similar goods where the is of 
wool, &c., advances the rate from 40 to 50 per cent. over the present rate of duty. 
The clause relating to goods of both descriptions which weigh a certain num- 
ber of ounces under the present tariff is retained in the one pro; „with this 
difference: instead of the ht p square yard being fixed and limited at 
four ounces, it is now pro) to be limited to five ounces per square yard, a 
concession of 25 per cent, on its face. This fact, as also the reduction of 1 cent. 
per square yard on goods of the first description, leads me to the belief that it 
was and is the intention of 5 view of the general beneficial p 
of the country, to reduce the tariff in proportion to our country’s p ity, 
with all due regard to home industries and commerce; for example, the 
pro 5 Sa change in the following articles which are manufactured here to a 
great e $ 

Woolen cloths and like goods from 50 cents to 40 cents per pound; and silk 

9 6 6 can be classed a 1 from 60 percent, to 50 per cent. ad va- 
orem. And other goods and articles, I may say without exception, to the best 
of.my knowledge, are reduced in like proportion. 

In the face of this the goods of the second description, as mentioned by me be- 
fore this, namely, goods where the warp is of wool, &., which at present pay 6 
geom Pee square yard and 35 per cent. ad valorem, and 8 cents per square yard 
and 40 per cent. ad valorem, according to the value per re yard, shall now 
pay 12 cents per yard and 40 per cent. ad valorem, unless they weigh five ounces 
per square yard; in the latter case they shall pay the same rate as woolen cloths, 
Ko., namely, 40 cents per pound and reent.ad valorem. It must strike the 
most obtuse that the latter duty isintended asa higher rate, yet isthisactually the 
fact? For example, an article ing 12 cents per square yard and 40 per cent. 
ad valorem is in the ratio of 24 cents duty; whereas the same paying pound 
wens ee by reason of being over five ounces per square in weight, pays but 

cents duty. 


This proposed rate of 12 cents per square yard and 40 per cent. ad valorem is 
an increase of from 40 per cent, to 50 per cent. And what article of luxury does 
e emacs our Pp mbna pew ee a fabric that has Lees 

n past n years an spensable necessity for wearing appare 
both rich and 3 measure of silk, on account of its 
2 appearance when into a . You will concede—at least, m. 
ear colonel, I think so—that taxes and tariffs are ultimately borne by the 
working, economical, laboring classes. Why, then, this exceptional increase 
of duty on an article not a luxury by any means, but, on the contrary, anactual 
Derep In my opinion there is, to use an old expression, & “ nigger on the 
ence,” 

It has come to my knowled; 
clause framed and submitted 
niner of this class of goods 


50 cents per po 


ness; 
edly indisputable. tthe question 7... nedarr pres E ey 
cularly make the importation of wool-warp 
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«ress goods prohibitory by the rate of duty proposed, and not also similar goods 
where the ace is a different texture? 

And Mr. Carhart, the gentleman there referred to, a very intelligent 
man, wrote to Hon. WILLIAM D. KELLEY, chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means of the Honse, onthe 40th of December, 1882, from 
the appraiser’s office at New York, in which he says, among other things: 

The section of the law to which I beg leave to call your attention is found in 
Heyl's Di 5 171, paragraph 1166, and relates to women’s and children's 
dress * N a very important item both of commerce and manufacture, 
which enters into use in every family in the land. e 

If I am right as to the ee eee ol a just and proper tariff law, the section 
alluded to is very defective, for it subverts every principle named. 

First. It is unjust to the consumer, in that it riminates between different 
classes, laying the heaviest burden of taxation upon the weakest shoulders. 

Under the present law the duty upon these goods is 6 cents per square yard 
and 35 per cent. ad valorem on g valued at 20 cents per square yard and 
under, and 8 cents per square yard and 40 per cent. ad valorem on goods valued 
over 20 cents per square yard—except such goods as weigh over four ounces per 

uare yard, which pay 50 cents per pound and 35 per gent. ad valorem. 

‘he practical operation of law is that low-priced goods (cotton and wool), 
costing 8 cents per square toya Pay, 110 per cent. duty, and the rate diminishes 
regularly in an inverse o to the cost up to 20 cents per square yard, when 
the ad valorem equivalent of the low duty is & per cent. Hexe the rate 
to 8 cents and 40 per cent., equal at this point to S per cent. ad valorem, and the 
duty again declines, inversely to the cost as before, until the highest-cost goods 
at this rate of duty pay about 50 per cent. on the cost, 7 

The amendment proposed by the Tariff Commission, while reducing the specific 
duty on certain classes of cotton and wool goods l cent per square yard, propose a 
uniform duty of 12 cents per square yard and 40per cent, ad valorem on all other 

es of goods except such as pay a weight duty, thus retaining the essential 
feature of the present law, which is the cause of the peculiar discrimination al- 
lauded to, and — increasing the duty and that diserimination on the all- wool 
fabrics. 


All-wool dress goods at the rate proposed would pay from about 115 per cent. 
on low-cost goods to about 55 per cent. on the highest goods. This extraordi- 
nary result is produced by the specific * — yard) duty, which taxes the coarsest 
fabrics the same aggregate sum as the finest materials. Ifthe simplicity of this 
method of taxation es itexpedient it should be adopted in our l 
of real-estate taxes; we should then see if, say, one-half cent per 1 pres foot per 
annum was the rate on all lands, a lot of 2,500 square feet on Wall street worth 
$250,000 taxed $12.50 per annum, and a farm in the interior worth $75 per acre 
taxed $213 per acre per annum. The principle of injustice is no greater in the 
su case than in the system of compound duties in the law under consider- 

ion, and I cannot think that any argument based upon the long continuance 
of a great wrong, or even a supposed expediency, can warrant such a subver- 
sion of the “just and equal laws“ which the common people have a right to 
demand from their law-makers. A 

Second. The law does not give the best possible protection against fraud, but 
concentrates at one point the strongest temptation to underyaluations— 


I have argued in that line before. I am glad to be supported by a 
man as well advised as Mr. Carhart— 
drawing there a mathematically exact line, based on market value, to deter- 
mine an important change in the rate of duty. Market value being not a mathe- 
matical certainty, but a conclusion from the exercise of human judgment and dis- 
-eretion, it follows inevitably that values can not be determined with absolute 
accuracy. As the profit of success ina very trifling undervaluation, which changes 
the rate of duty, is much greater than even a considerable undervaluation would 
produce under an ad valorem duty, it is at this point that the principal danger 
and wrong is concentrated without the possibility of entire relief. 
Third, The present law is not so simple in construction, or so economical in 
lication, as would be a law fixing a single ad valorem rate, but ina single sec- 
ton, and in plain language, it fixes three rates of duty for these In the 
roposed pill they are provided for in three sections, at five rates of duty, and col- 
isions between two of the sections as to classification is not improbable. This 
is not simplification. 


I desire now to call the attention of my friend from Alabama [Mr. 
MorGAN], who has stood by me in advocating a simple ad valorem 
tariff a the compound and specific duties proposed, and defended the 
Robert J. Walker tariff, though we were told by the leaders on the other 
side that it was antiquated and everybody and every country had aban- 
doned it—this is what this highly respectable Republican official, whose 
duty it is to appraise this class of goods in the appraiser’s office at New 
York, writes to WILLIAM D. KELLEY, chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means: 


A uniform ad valorem rate of duty on all “dress Co., made wholly 
or in part of wool, worsted,” &., except those of which silk is the component 
material of chief value,” provided for in Schedule L of the proposed bill would. 
Iam confident, fulfill every requirement of justice, safety, and de an 
furnish a convenient basis for adjustment of conflicting opinions and differing 
interests. Its exact justice to the consumers—the great y of the people, who 
of right are entitled to the first consideration in making such a law as this—is 
undisputed, and no wrong will be done to any industry if such a rate of duty as 
the necessities of the case demand be fixed in plain . My experience 
in a tying: the present law leads me to believe that a pure ad valorem system 
woul safer than one of compound duties based on value, which seems to com- 
— 2 defects of both the specific an valorem systems with the benefits of 
neither. 

I have other letters from other leading importing merchants stating 
substantially the same facts and giving the same information both as 
to the increase of taxes and as to who drew this portion of the bill and 
the interests in which it was made up, but I do not care to read them. 
The facts are set forth in that table, and the skill with which, it was 
drawn is apparent when you look at the bill and look at the table. 
There is not a Senator here who has waded through it as I have, night 
-after night, perhaps not very intelligently, but as best I could, who will 
be able, until he studies it for hours, to find exactly how it is fixed up 
so as to squeeze the last dollar out of the people and to put it into the 
pockets of these manufacturers. This is no trifling matter. They do 
not deal with trifles when they seek cunningly to chains the classifica- 
tions and rates of taxation. This class of goods, comprising women’s 
and children’s wearing apparel, this year produced, unless I mistake, 
revenue of about $11,000,000, and will be increased if this bill passes, 


from the best information I can obtain, nearly $3,000,000 by the cun- 
ning changes I have called attention to. 

I mention these facts in regard to the woolen schedule now because 
I suppose that the Senator from Maine will press to a final hearing this 
morning his motion to enforce the gag law, and that I will be told here- 
after that I am obstructing the public business if I dare to tell those 
things again that I have now developed. In advance of being gagged 
I proposed at least to lay before the country and the Senate one para- 
graph in the woolen schedule, to show how impossible it is for any man, 
even if an expert, in five minutes, gagged and not allowed to open his 
mouth again after speaking once, to tell either the Senate or the coun- 
try the atrocities that are being perpetrated under the guise of reduc- 
tion in this tariff bill. I would not have made any remarks now outside 
of the cotton schedule but for the apprehension that these results may 
be accomplished by party action. I desire to say that whenever the 
Senate imposes a gag law upon me so that I can not tell the truth and 
can not read the documents and the tables that I know to be true, to 
expose the iniquities of this bill, I can afford to besilent. If the Senate 
of the United States is merely to obey the orders of the Tariff Commis- 
sion or the Finance Committee, or the orders of the manufacturers, and 
we must allow them to make all the changes they please and to pocket 
whatever money they please by robbing and oppressing the people as 
they please, and that no Senator shall speak more than five minutes 
in opposition to these schemes, then I propose as I said to remain silent 
in my place and let them pass their bill, and I shall appeal toa higher 
authority than either the Tariff Commission, the Finanee Committee, 
or the gag law of the Senate. : 

Mr. MORRILL. In the remarks that I submitted at the commence- 
ment of the debate upon this bill I admitted that it was impossible for 
any man to be entirely accurate as to the reductions of revenue pro- 
posed. I had but a very brief time to make up the estimates and I 
found so far as the schedule of cotton was concerned that there was ap- 
parently a general reduction of 30 per cent. upon the rates, prescribed 
with the exception of two articles. On those articles, like laces and 
superfine hosiery, the duty was increased, and my impression would be 
naturally that instead of increasing the revenue it would diminish the 
revenue on those articles. 

I desire now to call attention to this schedule to show exactly, even 
according to the estimates of the Treasury, how these articles stand. 
If any Senator who has the report of the Treasury Department, the 
table showing articles, amounts, and rates of duty under existing law 
reported in comparison with the bill of the House No. 7313, will look 
on page 34 he will find the first article is cotton thread valued at not 
exceeding 40 cents per pound. The reduction upon that is $5,481.79. 
The next article below that, valued at over 40 cents, and not exceeding 
60 cents per pound, the reduction is $26,193.96; on the next, valued at 
over 60 cents, and not exceeding 80, the reduction is $30,016.97; on the 
next, valued at over 80 cents per pound, the reduction is $62,074.88; 
on the next article of cotton cloth, not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, 
painted, or printed, and not exceeding 100 threads to the square inch, 
the reduction is $6,358.45; on the next, if bleached, the reduction is 
$232,287.13; on the next, if dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, 
the reduction is $26,389.40; on the next it is $512.80; on the next it 
is $13,780.94; but on the next, if dyed, colored, stained, painted, or 
printed, exceeding 100 and not exceeding 200 threads to the square 
inch, the reduction is $567,237.18. Then when you come to these other 
articles on the next line it is $120,606.46 reduction. 

Then when you reach articles where they are described as stockings, 
hose, or half-hose, or shirts fashioned or narrowed or shaped wholly 
or in part by knitting-machines or frames or knit by hand, there it is pro- 

to have an increaseof duty. Is it desirable that all of the higher 
qualities of half-hose worn by gentlemen and all of the finest hose worn 
by ladies shall be made ab ? It was proposed to increase the du- 
ties upon these articles and for the purpose of allowing them to be made 
in this country instead of being all imported from abroad. 

Mr. MORGAN. How much would that increase be, if the Senator 
will pardon me? 

Mr. MORRILL. It is proposed to raise the duty on the finer part of 
these articles from 35 per cent. to 45 cent. -- 

Mr. MORGAN. What could be the actual increase on the whole 
schedule? 


Mr. MORRILL. Twohundred and forty-four thousand five hundred 


and twenty-seven dollars. 

Mr. BECK. It is $731,274, as any man can see by looking at the fig- 
ures himself; from 35 to 45 per cent. There can not be any mistake 
about it. There is where they cheat us, 

Mr. MORRILL. When it comes to the cotton-list, embroideries, in- 
sertings, trimmings, lace window-curtains, and cotton and velvet, they 
are clearly articles of luxury, and are as much entitled to be subject toa 
high duty as articles made from sifk. I deemed it necessary to make 
this statement because it is obvious that upon the entire schedule there 
2 a positive reduction, notwithstanding the loud talk of my friend from 

entucky. 

Mr. BECK. My figures are louder than my talk on this matter. I 
star. the facts. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Kentucky promised to give the 
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authority for his statement. He promised that to the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. MorGan]. I did not hear the name. 

Mr. BECK. I read the name, and I have given the paper to the Re- 
porter. He is an appraiser. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Do I understand that the table offered by the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky was prepared by an appraiser? 

Mr. BECK. I did not say the table was prepared by him. I say, as 
I am prepared to show, that the table is correct from the best informa- 
tion that I can obtain, and it is wonderfully good information. I do 
not propose to deal any more in names. There are the facts. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator from Kentucky is willing, I should 
like to have him state the name of the leading importer who prepared 
the table. 

Mr. BECK. I do not propose to have the manufacturers or their 
friends publish names and denounce men. I have my pocket full of 
letters of that sort from the best men in New York, men quite equal in 
character to any of the cotton manufacturers anywhere. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have not put any statement in the RECORD but 
what I furnished the name and had printed the name. 

Mr. BECK. I furnish the facts, and there they are. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I shall have occasion in the line of discussion to 
deny the facts; but I should like to know the authority upon which the 

tleman gives them, if the Senator will be kind enough to state it. 

Mr. BECK. There they are; they show for themselves. We are 
dealing with the facts, not with the men. I believe the facts are true, 
and repeat them as true in my opinion. Now contradict them. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, I have no desire to delay votes upon 
any item of this tariff, and in testification of that I have staid here at 
all hours the Senate has been in session, hoping that we should dispose 
of the various schedules as rapidly as may be. I do not know what 
the action of the Senate is to be upon the proposition of the Senator 
from Vermont to apply the five-minute rule to the debate upon this 
important question of tariff taxation, but before that rule is applied or 
voted upon I merely wish to make a statement for myself, to let it go 
upon the record. I do not know whose ear it will reach; I do not 
know how many persons are to beaffected by it; but I take it ſor granted 
that all that can be expected of a man is that he shall at the righttime 
and in the right place make his declaration, do his duty, and then let 
the consequences take care of themselves. 

I should like that portion of my fellow-countrymen whom my voice 
can reach, and upon whom my judgment and opinions are to haveany 
effect, to comprehend the conditions under which we are called upon 
to legislate upon this tariff subject. 

The great trouble about the measure before the Senate is that it is 
the result of class and individual arrangement for private and not for 
public interests. Such is also the basis of the present tarifflaw. It 
is not a general law, that can be taken up and examined as we ought to 
do here, as judges, disinterestedly, but it is the result of a careful 
arrangement of public power to promote private interests. 

The scheme of the Tariff Commission is almost confessedly a hand- 
ing over of each great manufacturing interest of the country to those 
who are engaged in the particular line of industry, in order that they 
shall shape just such a law as suits their privateinterests, The result 
of this stands before us in the schedules of duties we are called to vote 
upon, obscure, exceedingly complicated, filled with discriminations, 
and those discriminations calculated greatly to mislead. 

As I have said before, and it can not be repeated too often, that the 
specific duties applied to a low-grade class of merchandise are excessive, 
for the duties frequently amount to much more than the value of the 
article upon which they are placed, and when you come to the ad va- 
lorem, which is upon the higher grades, you have there an equally de- 
lusive system and result. 

I will send to the desk a letter addressed to me by a gentleman who 
brought with him or sent with him a letter of introduction from some 
one I know. The letter came to me from the house of Arnold & Con- 
stable, in New York, introducing this gentleman. I send the letter to 
the desk and ask to have it read. It is well to let experts be answered 


experts. 
The Acting Secretary read as follows: 


190 Sour FIFTH AVENUE, 
New York, February 3, 1883. 
Dran Str: When the Presiding Officer of the Senate announces that “Sched 

ule I of the tariff will be proceeded with” a point will have been reached in 
which thousands of Am n manufacturers and dealers in many and various 
departments of industry are deeply interested, and by which millions of con- 
sumers are affected. This section, which relates to the duties on cotton and cot- 
8 and those which follow it and relate to the other textile materials and 
fabrics, silk, wool, hemp, jute, flax, &c., are all so intimately connected that no 
action can be taken on any one of them without in some degree affecting the 
others, and cotton is more closely associated with and all of the other tex- 
tiles than are any of the others among themselves. The action therefore that 
may be taken on the subject of cotton and cotton fabrics is of paramount im- 
portance, since not only is the manufactureof cotton one of the largest interests 
of the country and the consumption of cotton goods in one form or another 
a matter of absolute daily necessity to every man, woman, and child at the 
present day under the civilization which we now enjoy, but outside of its own 
“pie, exper sphere cotton enters as an auxili into all the other branches of 
te manufactures, and the cost of cotton affects the price of an infinite va- 
riety of products of which cotton forms a component part. 

venture to assume that the only object contemplated either in the present 
tariff law or in any changes now under consideration, after the primary object or 


raising the amount necessary to defray the expenses of the Government, is to 
proteet American industry, and we think that any tax which is unnecessary for 
purposes of revenue and isa hinderance instead of a help to the manufacturing 
industries is justly open to objection, and should be modified in such a way as 
to make it fulfill the purposes for which a so-called tariff is imposed. 

We would submit to you that neither the present nor the proposed tariff on 
cotton yarns fulfills the pares of affording protection to American industry, but 
on thecontrary hindersand checks the production of some articlesand absolutely 
prevents the production of others which could be profitably manufactured here 
under a reasonable and equitable tariff, When the material from which a fabric 
must be made is charged a rute of duty more than twice as high as that imposed 
on the finished article it becomes practically im ble to manufacture that ar- 
ticle here, and the tariff in such a case instead o eves ee becomes abso- 
lute prohibition. Such is the effect.of the present tariff on cotton yarns, and the 
changes now proposed would give little practical relief. 

Ifthe man ure of a great variety of goods composed wholly or in part of 
cotton is to be permitted to exist in this country, it is absolutely necessary that 
the duty on cotton yarns should be reduced and that these duties should in no 
case exceed those imposed on the articles manufactured from them. 

Fine cotton yarns are required forthe production of a great many articles and 
are hardly produced here at all, and yet to protect one industry in which four 
or five firms only are concerned scores of other industries are oppressed or pro- 
hibited. It is a noticeable fact and one that was remarked on in the Tariff Com- 
mission, that the New England cotton manufacturers did not appear before that 
body and that this was the only large industry which was not represented before 
the commission; and it was si ed that theirabsence might be explained b 
their indifference as toa protective duty, as they were able to do without it. We 
do not know whether this is so or not, but we believe that on the question of 
fine cotton yarns the manufacturers of New England could well afford to be in- 
different, since they do not use a finer yarn than No.50 in the cloths which they 
manufacture; and it is on these fine yarns, not produced here, except for spool 
cotton, but required for silks, ribbons, laces, loons, gimps, fringes, braids, 
hosiery, gloves, nets, &c., that the present tariff is most burdensome. 

If the duty on fine cotton yarns was substantially reduced, a multitude of in- 
dustries would be relieved and many others not now practicable would spring 
into existence. The only opposition to such a reduction in the duties on cotton 
yarns as would give substantial relief to the various industries affected would 
come from the houses engaged in the spool-cotton trade, since they are the only 
beneficiaries under the present system. 

A few parties, by combination among themselves, have been able to establish 
and maintain a seamed ely of the six-cord thread business, and they now fear that 
if the duty is redu on fine yarns in the single or otherwise it would result in 
the general importation of these yarns for many manufacturing pu and 
that parties who have been in the habit of consuming six-cord spool-thread of 
their makes in quantities would not pay them the monopoly price they now ex- 
act but buy where they could cheapest in the open market. 

Why is it the great cotton corporations who weave the millions of bales of cot- 
ton cloths do not come forward and ask to have the duty kept up on fine cotton 

? The reason is that nearly all the mills in this country weave cloths the 
finest number of konia that is introduced into which is No. 50, and these yarns 
they spin themselves, and up to and including thisnumber they can produce an 

cle very nearly ascheap as it can be produced in Europe; and on the lowerand 
heavier yarns suitable for vy cloths, and which are made of American cotton, 
they can produce them fully as cheap as in Europe. Why are higher numbers 
than 50, i. e., finer yarns, so much chea; in Europe than here? in Europe the 
spinning of is one business in itself, in which there are thousands of manu- 
facturers who have their spinning-mills established all over Europe. These 
parties make their sole business that of selling yarns by the pound. 

The weaving of cloth is another business; and no matter whatclass of is 
to be woven, the weaver or loom-owner has hundreds of spinners to apply to for 
whatever particular class of yarns he wants, and the competition among the 
spinners is so great that their profit is red to the lowest rate, 

In this country no really fine cotton cloths are woven, as it is im ible for 
any weaver toget his yarn made here, and he can not spin it himself,even with 
a much higher rate of duty than is now imposed, and make hiscloth at the price 
that will compete with foreign cloth, even were the rate of duty on cloths in- 
creased over any rate ever before im Cotton weavers in this country know 
this and therefore have no inclination to invest capital in a business that on its 
face is unproductive. 

Why are thesix-cord spool-thread men opposed to reduction in the rate of duty 
on fine yarns, say over No. 50? The reason is that under the present tariff a 
few firms have been able to build up a gigantic monopoly of the trade in spool- 
cotton, and are even in such a poston t they can dictate prices, terms, and 
conditions of sale to every wholesale dealer in the country who handles 1. 25 
cotton, and can enforce these terms under ties. They know that if the 
duty on fine yarns in the le, in hanks, skeins, or cops be reduced to a low 
ad valorem rate, the people at will naturally object to a disproportionate in- 
crease in the duty on the same yarns, simply because it is in the form of doubles, 
three cord, or six cord, or happens to be wound on a spool i of being in 
the cop or hank. It is now impossible to buy fine singles of American produc- 
tion, and those who n arns are eer er to import them and pay a 
high rate of duty on them, while the goods t could be manufactured from 
them are in many cases admitted at a much lower rate. 

Respectfully, yours, 

Tun Kensnrrpr MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Per ALEX. E. KURSHEEDT. 
Ion. T. F. BAYARD, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Mr, BAYARD. I have had that read merely that it might go in the 
RECORD. I do not suppose there are four men in the Senate who heard 
it; I do not know that there are three who will read it after it is printed; 
but it will be read elsewhere and hereafter. Weare gradually making 
up this issue. It is not to be tried or settled at the present Con 
It is not to be tried or settled by any bill that may be hurried through 
between now and the 4th of March. I am in hope that some bill will 

I very much fear it will be such as will not meet my appro- 
bation; but I desire to see some step, however short, taken in the rec- 
ognition of the demand for tariff reform. 

One effect of the letter that I had read just now is to confirm me in m 
criticism upon the bill and the view that seems to pervade it of the appli- 
cation of specific duties to goods of low grade and cost and of ad valorem 
to goods of higher quality. The main fact underlying that statement is 
that any article commercially known as cotton yarns is the basisof cotton 
manufacture. Can it be that we in this country, because of the variation 
of our forms of government from that of other lands, because we are a re- 
public, chat our conditions for commercial and pecuniary success are dif- 
ferent? If in Enrope, with allof their longer experience, the business of 
spinning cotton yarn is wholly distinct from the business of weaving that 
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yarn into cloth, if the European manufacturer, as that intelligent witness 
says, has not hundreds but absolutely thousands of manufactories all 
over Europe from which he can draw just such yarns for making cloth 
as he needs, and obtain, by the vast competition between those countless 
manufactories, at a low A the basis for his manufacture - can it be 
that that advantage would not avail us here if we do not shut it out by 
obstructive statutes? Can it be that the conditions of the success of 
mankind are wholly destroyed by the latitude or the longitude of their 
homes? Certainly not. The same rules and the same doctrines of trade, 
of manufacture, that will give a man success in one part of the world 
will undoubtedly give him success in the other. 

In looking over the testimony taken before the Tariff Commission 
I find the statement of Mr. William Whitman, who represented the 
National Association of Wool Manufacturers. He gave his testimony 
at page 2411, and from that very elaborately to page 2440. Incidentally, 
although speaking of the wool manufacture, Mr. Whitman was led by 
the questions of the Tariff Commission to speak of his relations to 
other manufacturers of New England independent of his official rela- 
tions, and he answered as follows: 

By the PRESIDENT: 

Roon. Please state what personal relations roe have to the manufacturers 
of New England, independent of your official relations. 

Answer, The company with which I am connected manufactures fine cotton 
yarns for the trade, and for our own use. I believe we are the only concern of 
the kind in the country, at present, except the thread . We are making 
fine cotton combing yarns. 

On the preceding page will be found a most querulous complaint by 
the president of the commission because the cotton manufacturers’ as- 
sociation had not sent their agents and representatives and attorneys 
to explain to them the condition of their manufacture or make known 
to them their wants; and the witness was questioned by Commissioner 
Oliver: 

AREMA T quode we have nes DONT fran aay of Une. manctonterers 
why they have not made any recommen ns to us? It has been stated that 
some of them would prefer to have no tariffon et pocan at all; that they had 
grown strong and were now ready, like Old England, if they could get their sup- 
lies where they could buy them cheapest, to have free trade with the world. 
hie = od last ase for taking testimony, and we have not yet heard from hardly 
wó woe have heard from some of the largest cotton spinners in the United 
States—from the J. & P. Coates Thread Company, from the Clark Thread Com- 
y, from Thomas Russell & Co., and from Willimantic Linen Company, of 
oie porn Connecticut; they have sentin a report suggesting a reduction on 
e OLIVER. Yes, we have received a communication in regard to 
that, but I am speaking of the manufacturers generally. K 

The answer of a witness to a similar series of inquiries (in which, it 
seems to me, the commissioner, as they all frequently did in the course 
of this proceeding, forgot the role of commissioner and judge and as- 
sumed that of a fluent and ready witness) is somewhat amusing, when 
he was asked why the cotton manufacturers had not come and why 
they had not made their recommendations to a commission so ready to 
accept them: 5 

But for some unaccountable reason they have not done so. You know how 
these things go. These people who have large interests at stake have been cared 
for in the past, and they are expecting that somebody is looking out for them 
now. 

Somebody is looking out for them now,“ and they are looking out 
for themselves. They are represented in the bill now before the Sen- 
ate and their several private interests are very thoroughly considered 
by this bill, which I have no doubt is quitesatisfactory. No doubt their 
wishes are here represented; but, Mr. President, look at it. This gen- 
tleman says that his is the only concern in the country except the thread 

ple. Now, that letter shows that the thread people are interested 
in having the duty advanced upon cotton yarns; that the manufaturers 
of the two have a common interest in keeping out of this country the 
cheaper cotton yarns which the manufacturers of Europe are enabled 
to avail themselves of. All this comes from what seems to me a very 
false principle. This same gentleman at a prior portion of his state- 
ment sought to describe what he called a sound principle in tariff leg- 
islation. Let us see what he considered a sound principle in tariff leg- 
islation: 

Asasound principle in tariff legislation, that foreign sor materials which 
do not come in competition with our own productions should be admitted either 
free or at the minimum duty cost. This principle leads to the consideration of 
the quantities of domestic and foreign wools consumed in this country and of 
the kinds which can be called competing. 

That is asound principle. Now, what is the practical result of that 
principle? That, supposing the industry“ does not exist in the exi- 
gencies of society in this country under the natural laws of demand and 
supply, they proceed to create the ‘‘industry’’ bylaw. They ereate it 
by the establishment of a new tariff tax. Therefore, should there be 
no home competition, they will readily create home competition by pass- 
ing a law that shall induce some individual, probably without skill in 
the manufacture, without one particle of experience, without knowledge, 
to enter the business. Thus a man will be induced or seduced by the 
imposition of a high tariff to commence an industry, a veritable infant, 
really begotten for the very purpose of creating the requisite compe- 
titlon; and the moment you have created the competition then what 
this gentleman calls a sound principle of tariff legislation applies, 
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and that is that the article shall no longer come in free or at a minimum 
duty, but it shall come in burdened by a heavy duty as a premium to 
the American producer. There is wherethe principle which I consider 
absurd and vicious comes in to increase the cost of the article to the 
consumer. Where there is no competition you say the goods may come 
in free; but if it is desirable to havean industry in the country created, 
you create the industry by imposing a tax on importation, under the 
shelter of which a man, however ignorant of the business, may be in- 
duced to commence a new industry protected against foreign competi- 
tion at the cost of those who are compelled by reason of the tariff im- 
position to buy from him at a greatly advanced cost. Whata travesty 
upon political economy to describe as ‘‘asound principle of tariff legis- 
lation“ the imposition of a tax in order to induce men to embark upon 
a manufacture and thus force into existence a competition at the cost 
of the whole community! 

I have said this, sir, because I wish to draw the attention of the coun- 
try to the basis of our legislation; to the theory which is presented, and 
which I am sure we can not abide by, which I am satisfied that sooner 
or later the American people will reject. This thing of legislative at- 
torneyship must cease, and laws must be based upon a recognition of 
the public welfare, and that alone, and the whole theory of this so-called 
proper principle of tariff legislation“ must be something very differ- 
ent from that which has created such a bill as we have here. 

I have said before, and I repeat it, I can not understand the practical 
effect of the schedule now under consideration, but I believe the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky has justly demonstrated that it does lead to a great 
ad upon existing duties, and that it leads to an advance upon the 
cost to that class of persons who should be most relieved ; that is to say, 
the common articles of dress for the masses of the people. They are 
made more expensive by the proposed law. Nor do I believe that we 
ever shall reach—certainly we have not reached it—that higher grade 
and plane of manufacture, which can only be attained by our manufact- 
urers having open to them for selection not only the cheapest material 
but all those preparations of that material for use which can not be 
called advanced manufacture, Cotton yarn can not be termed a manu- 
factured article so much asa crude article. It is the basis of the manu- 
facturer’s cotton cloths ; itis worth little or nothing compared with the 
material which skill shall construct from it, and as long as our people 
are to be tied up to the use of such cotton yarns as are made in this 
country it tends to a monopoly, for certainly if there be one manu- 
facturer in the United States, and you keep up the duties for him, of 
course he will not progress. It is not for the interest of monopolies 
that they should progress. Things are well enough for them as they 
are, and so it will go on until the people of this country shall awaken, 
and I think they are fast awakening, to a true conception of the real 
condition of things, and when that time comes I think that a different 
course of legislation will be adopted, and that the present majority in 
this Chamber will be strangely disordered. 

Mr. ALDRICH. For the purpose of answering the statement just 
made by the Senator from Delaware that there is but one manufacturer 
of fine yarns in this country, I ask to have printed in the RECORD a 
statement signed by Hadley & Co., of Holyoke, Massachusetts, and ten 
other large concerns all engaged in the manufacture of fine yarns on 
this very question. I know of many other concerns in my State and 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New Jersey engaged in this business 
whose names are not appended to this circular, and it does not include 
the names of any of the thread manufacturers all of whom are engaged 
in the manufacture of fine yarns. I ask to have it printed in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. MORGAN. I want to have that paper read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The paper will be read if there is 
no objection. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

Statement relating to the duties on fine cotton yarns, submitted to the Com- 
mittees on Finance and Ways and Means of Congress. 


The undersigned, manufacturers of fine cotton yarns, respectfully represent 
the duties on cotton proposed by the Tariff Commission in the first 
paragraph of the cotton and cotton-goods schedule are entirely inadequate for 
the protection of the fine cotton-yarn manufacturers. They further represent 
that on the lth day of October, 1582, a statement was signed by a large number 
of those en in the manufacture of fine cotton yarns, including most of those 
who are engaged in the manufacture of spool-cotton, and which would have been 
signed by all other fine cotton-yarn spinners, if opportunity had been afforded 
for their signatures, urging upon the commission the retention of the present 
duty upon fine yarns. 

Yet, notwithstanding this representation, the commission made the large re- 
duction contained in the paragraph above referred to, which reduction, we be- 
lieve, would be disastrous to our industry. 

The commission, while fully recognizing in the report the necessity of higher 
duty upon fine yarns, both on account of the more expensive processes of spin- 
ning, the increased cost of labor involved in their manufacture, and the require- 
ment of more experienced and skilled workmen, has yet made no adequate 
provision for their protection, 

The commission was evidently in error in supposing that the first classifica- 
tions in the ph referred to applied only to coarse yarns, while, in fact, 
all the provisions in this paragraph refer er fine yarns, as is shown 
by the that No. 45 single yarn, one pound of which is equivalent to about 
twenty-two miles in lengths is valued in England at about the limit of the first 
classification, namely, valued at not exceeding 25 cents per pound, 

No. 100 pec, Bot oh one pound of which is equal to a t 5 miles in 
length, is va in England at about the limit of the second classification, 

y, Valued at above 25 cents per pound, and not exceeding 40 cents per 
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For the above reasons the undersigned respectfully ask that the present rates 
of duties on fine cotton yarns be retained, as follows 
Cotton thread, boeing warps, or warp-yarn, whether single oradvanced 8 
the condition of le by twisting two or more apis tap cued together, whether 
on beams or in bi les, skeins or cops, <= in any form, valued at not ex- 
ceeding 40cents per 8 Io cents per panes ; valued at over40cents ey pever 
and not exceeding 60 cents und, cents) per aper poendi valued at over c cents 
per pound and not — 2 cents per pound, per pound; valuedat 
over 80 cents per pound, 40 cents per pound; and in eddition to such rates of duty, 
20 per cent. ad valorem. 
Mark that the words 5 the presok law “ not wound poen eigen tt be omitted, 
en their retention defeats the obvious intent of the la 
to public policy 


mable and 
of man ure hasbeen 1 


try only within the last ten or twelve y: and its rapid 

period, from year to year, has been one of the most —.—— features a — cot- 
ton manufacture. It is the direction in which it is universally admijted our 

eee should advance, as it involves the highest skill, gives the largest 

employment to Jabor, and permits the manufacture of the coarser cottons to be 

pursued in the portions of the country possessing the raw material and having 

at command less skilled labor. 


Hadley Com pany, Holy 
` y 


pany, New Bedford, 
Howland, — D. Sons, Linwood, eee A. B 


& 
Wi , Massach usetts, 
by H, 5 — Rhode abet Williston, ee Thone Iai e Island, by Thomas 

„ Hill, treasurer; G w Yarn Company, Connecticut, by George Draper; 
50 & Daniels Manufacturing Company, 8838 Rhode Island, by E. A 
Greene, treasurer; Globe Yarn Company, Fall River, Massachusetts, by KE 
Sanford, treasurer; Arlington Mills, Lawrence, usetts, by Willian iit 
man, treasurer; Floyd Cranska, Moosup, Connecticut. 

Mr. MORRILL. A single word. I have been struck with surprise 
-at the position of the Senator from Kentucky and the Senator from 
Delaware. I have no sort of prejudice against importers; but those 
Senators seem to regard any information derived from importers, who 
solely give employment to foreign labor, as law and gospel worthy to 
be presented here on any occasion; while any information derived from 
manufacturers who give employment to our own American citizens 
they seem to look upon as coming from a sort of pirates, and they are 
to be trampled upon and kept out of sight by document they can 
obtain from the hands of rich importers. Let us hear both sides. 

Mr. BAYARD. I thought that the Senator from Vermont was shut- 
ting his mind against knowledge, and his ears against hearing. The 
letter that was read by me, the authority that I relied upon, is thatof 
an American manufacturer, 

Mr. MORRILL. Introduced by Arnold, Constable & Co. 

Mr. BAYARD. Arnold, Constable & Co. gave that manufacturer a 
letter of personal introduction to me; but he is not an importer. I 
have said that I would most gladly avail myself of information from 
any source in this country, and I know of none more intelligent and 
able to instruct me than the manufacturer. It only shows how little 
the Senator cared for information on the other side when he would mis- 
take the letter of an American manufacturer for the letter of an im- 


porter. 

Mr. ALDRICH: The letter which the Senator has had read, from 
parties in New York, is from the Kursheedt Manufacturing Company. 
They sent a letter the day before yesterday to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Beck] saying that they were importers. They are import- 
ers; importers of fine yarns, importers of cloths, and they are here 
before the Finance Committee and before the Senate e Joa a duty 
of 60 per cent. on laces at the present time. I hold in my hand a com- 
munication from the same firm, asking for a duty of 60 per cent. on 
laces. They desire, however, to have the duty on thread and yarn re- 
duced for their own benefit, because they import thread and yarns and 
do not import lace. 

Mr. BAYARD. Well, Mr. President, I do not think to show temper 
about these gentlemen is exactly the proper thing; nor do I think they 
should be arraigned here. I do eee eee my fel. 
low- citizens against each other, importers against manufacturers. I 
think that either, ther, if they are ee men, are entitled to a respect- 
ful hearing. I do not think a man is to be denounced becanse he im- 

ports goods any more than if he manufactured them, or the other way. 
Rua ype: (held to toy band thle, 
New Yorx, February 3, 1883. 


Dear SIR: I am able tosend you to-day the inclosed statement, which throws 
some t on the and which can be easily substantiated, 


ad a lettor of 


Dine 


Auchincloss statement, 
troduction to „„ 1 my friends, 


Constable & Co., which I could not present to you personally 
on account of your absence. $ 


Hon. T. F. BAYARD, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

I think this thing of arraigning either importers or manufacturers per 
se is not precisely worthy of the subject that we have under PAF 
tion. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I merely stated thatthey wereimporters, I did not 
seek to arraign their testimony. I merely made the statement of fact 
that they were importers. 

Mr. BAYARD. The Senator was evidently mistaken. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Iam not mistaken. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Ido not know that this discussion is very profit- 
able in the direction it has taken. For my own part I should like to 
have all the information I can have in regard to this tariff schedule 
from ex whether they be manufacturers or importers. The im- 

T understand to be largely interested in cheapening the price of 
goods and thereby increasing consumption. The manufacturer is desir- 
ous of obtaining as much protection as possible upon his goods. Now, 
I am very free to say that Iam at all times ready to receive the testi- 
mony of both sides. I certainly shall get some information from both. 
Upon many subjects presented for discussion here I confess entire ig- 
norance as an expert upon the questions involved. If I can not receive 
the facts from both sides, one for and the other against the proposed 
legislation, I certainly do not know where to look for it. I will seek 
information from the manufacturers, I will seek it also from theimport- 
ers, and I will take the two statements and 7 17 them will draw my 
own conclusions based upon my own judgmen 

Now, Mr. President, what the Senator ima Kentucky has said this 
morning with respect to the wool schedule I think requires the atten- 
tion of every Senator. Iam a member of the Finance Committee and 
have investigated, so far asI have had thetime to do it, the wool sched- 
ule. Ihave never found that which the Senator from Kentucky claims 
to we there. IIe presents this morning a table carefully made up he says, 
which has S the RECORD. I will read it care- 
fully, and hope every other Senator will read it carefully; and if there 
can be found in the wool schedule such a condition of affairs as the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky states, I certainly shall not vote for it without some 
radicalamendments. But we have not yet reached the wool schedule. 
We are on the cotton schedule. 

I have supposed that this schedule, and in fact every schedule of this 
tariff bill, is based upon the idea of a reduction. We have made so far 
as we could a uniform reduction all the way through the bill. Wenow 
reach the cotton schedule, and what have we done with that? Take 
the bill as itis now before the Senate, and you will find, commencing with 
line 1121, cotton thread,” &., that in that first item on cotton threads, 

&e., valued at not exceeding 25 cents per pound, the present 
duty is 10 centsa pound and 20 per cent. ad valorem, while the proposed 
duty, in line 1125, is 10 cents a pound. That certainly is a reduction, 
It is a reduction of the entire ad valorem duty. So with the next item, 
so with the third, the fourth, the fifth, and the sixth items mentioned. 
There is a reduction there, as the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Mor- 
RELL] has stated, of about 20 per cent. on all the cheaper grades of these 
cotton yarns and threads. 

We then come to line 1139, (all cotton cloth not bleached, dyed, &c., 
not exceeding one hundred threads to the square inch.“ The sheng 
duty is 5 cents per yard, while the proposed duty is 24 cents 1 
Certainly nobody will ute that there is a reduction. Next, if 
bleached, 3} cents per yard; if dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, 
4} cents per square yard.” 

The present duty is 5} cents per yard and 10 per cent. ad valorem. 
Nobody can dispute the reduction there. 

Coming down to line 1149, ‘‘all cotton cloth not bleached, dyed, &e., 
not exceeding two hundred threads to the square inch,“ the present 
duty is 6 cents per yard, and the proposed duty is 3 cents per yard. 

Follow dewn to line 1150, and we make the duty 4 centsa yard where 
it is now 5} cents and 10 per cent. ad valorem. Go down to line 1155; 
we make the duty 4 cents per yard where it is now 7 cents and 15 per 
cent. ad valorem. 

Certainly nobody can dispute the fact that upon the lower grades of 
cotton goods we have made a very valuable reduction, Why? Forthe 
simple reason that those goods have been most largely manufactured 
here, and there are but few importations of the lower grades of cotton 
goods. In illustration of that I will state from the table furnished us 
by the custom-house we find that yarns valued at not over 40 conta por 
pound there had been only $165,318 of duty, only $459,697.24 in 
imported; while upon the higher grades, the more expensive grades, there 
were $1,204,052 of duties laid, showing conclusively that of the more 
expensive and higher grades of yarns, those requiring more skill in the 
manufacture, there has been a greater importation, because there was 
no production of consequence here. 

Now, we will go further; we come down now to stockings, on line 
1165. We find that the importation of that kind of goods has been 
3 4 — Simply because we have not had the skill, we have not been 

to prepare the material, have not had the skilled labor. While we 
sre all the ingenuity to create machinery, while we have the cotton 
as free as they have it in any country on the earth, still we have made 
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no progress in the manufacture of that particular quality of 

The Senator from Kentucky read a statement which showed that the 
entire consumption almost of that kind of goods had been imported. 
What is the reason of that? Simply this, it can be nothing else, that 
while we have the raw material, while we have the inventive genius, 
while we have the machinery, while we have everything necessary, 
still we have been unable to manufacture that peculiar quality of goods, 
and the revenue from that kind of goods has been very large. 

Now, if it be the purpose of the Senate in framing this bill to bring 
into existence a new industry, one of which we have heretofore known 
nothing, one in which we have never competed with any people abroad, 
the true policy in my opinion is to raise that duty to a point that will 
afford a slight eee to enable our people to commence the indus- 
try. I am in ſavor of doing this. If there is an industry in this coun- 
try that can not compete with foreign industry, if twenty or thirty 
million dollars are paid into the National Treasury every year by reason 
of the duty on importations of that character, then I say I am for rais- 
ing the duty on that particular article to a point which will protect 
that industry. 

Mr. BAYARD. Laying a duty to enable an industry to be started ! 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I wish to ask the Senator from Delaware a ques- 
tion. Suppose the industry does not exist to-day, if that is a supposa- 
ble case in a country raising cotton for export, one of the great articles 
that bring us our balance of trade. 

With all the ingenuity of the American people, with all the power of 
the American people brought into requisition, we are confronted by the 
statement of the Senator from Kentucky, as I believe a truthful state- 
ment, because I find it also in the Tariff Commission report, it seems 
not to be possible for us to make stockings, hose, shirts, drawers, laces, 
embroideries, insertings, and things of that kind. Is it necessary for us 
to go abroad for them when we have the raw material and have the 
coal with which to drive our machinery? Gentlemen say, and as I sup- 
pose they say truthfully, because they are borne out and supported by 
the facts, while there is to-day a duty of 35 per cent. not any of this 
article is manufactured here. 

Mr. BECK. Will the Senator from New Jersey allow me to tell him 
(while he is on the balance of trade and my figures) that if he will just 
make the importation of these goods prohibitory, then he will have all 
the balance of trade in his favor, and that, perhaps, would be satisfac- 
tory to him, and not allow our people to sell their corn, their petroleum, 
their cotton abroad, and buy nothing unless it is made here. Then he 
will have the balance of trade all on one side, and the absolute protec- 
tion which he desires. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I want the Senator from Kentucky to under- 
stand me distinctly when I say that I will not vote in the Senate to 
make the duty on any article prohibitory. “I will not vote for a duty 
on one single article upon this list that is beyond the limit of revenue; 
and when the Senator from Kentucky rises in his place upon the floor 
of the Senate and makes the statement that the revenue derived from 
this particular branch of industry has been so many millions of dol- 
lars, and when I know that the industry can not exist here, then I wish 
to know if we raise the duty upon those two articles 10 per cent. ad 
valorem if we have got them beyond the limit of revenue. 

Mr. BECK. The Senator proposes to increase this duty 28.1 per 
cent. ad valorem, from 35 to 45. Forty-five over 35 is 28.1 per cent. in- 
crease on the duty imposed now, and these men themselves said they 
could stand a reduction from 35 to 30, and asked Congress to reduce 
the duty except on one item. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. There have been so many different statements 
made about these matters that I must confess I am slightly confused, 
but I think the best evidence I can produce to the Senate is that a large 
revenue is received from these goods at the present duty, and there is 
no industry here producing them. That is about the best evidence I 
can produce. Now, I wish to say that I do not intend to vote to in- 
crease the tariff on any particular article unless it is made to appear to 
me that that particular industry or branch of industry requires more 
protection against competition abroad than it has to-day, and still it 
must be entirely within the limit of revenue, because I will not vote to 
foster monopolies or create them. 

With respect to another point made by the Senator from Kentucky, 
he indicated that which I did not know, that there had been a resolu- 
tion introduced into the Senate a day or two since, which it was the 
purpose to press to a vote to-day, confining the discussion upon the 
tariff bill to five minutes. I hope no such attempt will be made. Con- 
fronted as we are this morning by the disclosures of the Senator from 
Kentucky with respect to the wool industry, the Senate of the United 
States can not afford, and I do not believe it will attempt to undertake 
to gag or choke off debate so long as this tariff bill is in Committee of 
the Whole. I am perfectly willing, after we have carefully considered 
the bill in all its phases, and after it has been reported from the Com- 
mittee of the Whole to the Senate, to make debate as brief as possible, 
but we have certainly time to discuss elaborately and intelligently, I 
hope, every phase of this measure, until we reach the end. We have 
already passed almost all the important branches of industry included 
in the bill; we have nearly reached the end of the debate upon the cot- 


ton schedule, I hope. Then we have nothing very im 


t except 
the wool industry afterward; we have then but the list and the 8 
dries left, and we can run through those very rapidly. For one I shall 
vote against any attempt on the part of the Senate to choke off or pre- 
vent any Senator from having just as much time as he desires in the 
discussion of every branch of the measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HARRIS in the chair). The ques- 
ee 4 on the amendment proposed by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 

ECK]. 
Mr. BECK. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed by the Secre- 
tary that the yeas and nays have already been ordered. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BUTLER (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON]. 

Mr. HAMPTON (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. INGALLS]. If he were here, I should vote 

yea.’ 

Mr. SHERMAN (when Mr. PENDLETON’s name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. PENDLETON] is temporarily absent, and I am paired 
with him. 

Mr. SLATER (when his name was called). On this question I am 
paired with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. KELLOGG]. If he were 
present, I should vote ‘‘yea.’’ 

Mr. VAN WYCK (when his name was called). 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. MAHONE]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I am paired with the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Wrxpom]. p 

Mr. EDMONDS (after having voted in the negative). Iam paired 
with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. GARLAND], and I withdraw my 
vote, as I see there is a quorum. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I am paired with the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. GROOME]. If he were present, I should vote ‘‘may.” 

The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 27; as follows: 


I am paired with 


YEAS—27. 
Barrow, Davis of III., Johnston, Ransom, 
Bayard, Farley, Jonas, Saulsbury, 
Beck, George, Jones of Florida, Vance, 
Call, Gorman, Lamar, aes 
Cam p Grover, Maxey, Walker, 
Cockrell, M r Williams, 
Coke, Jackson, x 

NAYS—27 
Aldrich, Frye, Platt, 
Anthony, Hale, 11 Plumb, 
Blair, Hawley, McMillan, Rollins, 
Cameron of Wis., Hill, McPherson, Sawyer, 
Conger, Hoar, Miller of Cal., Sewell, 
Dawes, Jones of Nevada, Mitchell, Tabor. 
Ferry, 1 Ç Morrill, 

ABSENT—22. 

Allison, Fair, Kellogg, Slater 
Brown, Garland, Mahone. Van Wyck, 
Butler, Groome, Miller of N. V., ‘ 
Cameron of Pu., Hampton, Pendleton, Windom. 
Davis of W. Va, H Saunders. 
Edmunds, Ingulls, Sherman. 


So the amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. BECK. I move tostrike out 45“ and to insert 40 in the same 
line, line 1172, so as to read 40 per cent. ad valorem,” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HARRIS in the chair). The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Breck]. 

Mr. BECK. 

The yeas and nays were o 

ed to call the roll. 

Mr. EDMUNDS (when his name was called). 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. GARLAND]. 

Mr. McPHERSON (when his name was called). The amendment 
is, I believe, to make the rate 40 per cent. instead of 45 per cent ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the amendment. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I propose to vote for the amendment, and I 
hope the Senator from Rhode Island will accept 

Mr. COCKRELL. I raise the question of order, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Debate is not in order. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I vote yea.“ 

Mr. SLATER (when his name was called). On this 


I ask for the yeas and nays. 
ered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 


Tam paired with the 


uestion I am 


paired with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. KELLOGG]. If he were 
here, I should vote“ yea.“ 
Mr. VAN WYCK (when his name wascalled). I desire tostate that 


for the entire day I am paired with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 


MAHONE]. ; 
Mr. VEST (when his name was called). Iam paired with the Sen- 


ator from Kansas [Mr. PLUME]. If he were here, I should vote yen.“ 
The roll-call was concluded. 
Mr. MILLER, of New York. 

Maryland [Mr. GROOME]. 


I am with the Senator from. 
If he were here, I should vote ‘‘ nay." 


1883. 


YEAS—31, 

Allison, Davis of III., Jackson, os aap 
$ Farley, Johnston, > 
Bayard, George, Jonas, Ransom, 
Beck, Gorman, Jones of Florida, Saulsbury, 
Call, Grover, Lamar, Vance, 
s em aga McDill, Walker, 

Cockrell, 
Coke. Ingalls, Maxey, 

NAYs—2. 
Aldrich, Ferry, Jones of Nevada, Morrill, 
Anthony, bi Platt, 
Blair, e Rollins, 
Cameron of Wis., Hawley, Sawyer, 
Conger, HM, Miller of Cal., Sewell, 
Dawes, Hoar, Mii Tabor. 

ABSENT—21L, 

Brown, 8 Pendleton, Vi 
Butler, Groome, Plumb, Vo 
Cameron of Pa., š Saunders, Windom, 
Davis of W. Va., Kellogg, 
Edmunds, Mahone, r, 
Fair, Miller of N. Y., Van Wyck, 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The next paragraph, from line 1173 to line 1177, inclusive, was read, 
as follows: 

J). E C LA O A toe ta aie ack, 
and corsets, of whatever material composed, 40 per cent. ad valorem, 

Mr. BECK. In line 1176 I move to strike out 40“ and to insert 
35, so as to read 35 per cent.“ I only desire to say for what it is 
worth that on Saturday evening when I paces that motion the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. 55 who certainly knows a great deal 
about this matter, made this remark 


th uld I in the 
28 . ba pore om 
of cotton not y enume! or ded 47576 of whatever 
e. com , 40 percent. ad valorem.” I not refuse a motion to re- 
duce that to 35 per cent. That isthe general omnibus clause applying to all kinds 
of manufactures, 
Mr. ALDRICH. I said on Saturday that I should not as farasI am 
concerned resist any amendment of that kind. 
Mr. BECK. I only quoted the Senator because I know he is high 
authority. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from 5 
The amendment was agreed to 
The eee from line 1178 to line 1180 was read, as follows: 


see embroideries, insertings, trimmings, lace 5 and 
cotton 8 per cent. ad valorem. 


Mr. BECK. In line 1179 I move tostrike out “45” and to insert 35,“ 
so as to read 35 per cent. ad valorem,” and on that I call for the yeas 
and nays. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I appeal to the Senator from Kentucky not to make 
it less than the rate on fine hosiery. It certainly ought not to be less 
than 40 per cent. 

Mr. BECK. There is no reason why that should be less than the 
other, but the other being a tie, and I think by a misunderstanding, I 
should like to test it at 35. I shall move in the Senate to make the 
other 35 per cent. instead of 40. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If there is any article in the whole schedule which 
ought to pay a high rate it is lace. 

Mr. BECK. That is precisely the same category with the other, I 
admit, and the other being a tie, and desiring no conflict about it, I 
will move to make it 40 per cent. and reserve the right to move 35 per 
cent. when the bill reaches the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kentucky modifies 
his amendment so as to strike out ‘45 per cent.“ in line 1179 and to 

insert 40 per cent.“ 

The amendment was 

Mr. BECK. Upon those two clauses Ido not know that it is necessary 
to give any notice, but I shall endeavor to have a vote when the bill is 
in the Senate on reducing the duty from 40 per cent. to 35 per cent. 

The paragraph from line 1181 to line 1186 was read, as follows: 


Spool-thread of cotton, 7 cents dozen spools, containing on each sont not 
of Thr mired yards m each 


exceeding one hundred exceeding one hu 
spool, for every additional one hundred; of thread or fractional r 
in excess of one hundred yards, 7 cents per dozen. 


Mr. BECK. I shall move to make each of those items 5 cents. The 
present duty is 6 cents. I do not know much about the value of these 
things, but I have here a letter from a gentleman who professes to carry 
on a hat factory in Allegheny city, Pennsylvania. I have quit giving 
names, He says: 


I desire to call your attention to the enormous rates proposed on cotton thread. 
Thread is used by every family in the country, and is ruanan en oe A ToT 


on. tho rate ia 8 


to. 


Perhaps 6 cents 5 be better than 5. 1 do not know the value of 


these things, but after reading two or three articles upon spool- cotton, 
some taking one view and some another, I am inclined to think that 7 


cents is a very high tax. I believe I will move to make it 6 cents 
instead of 7 cents in each item Where 7 occurs. 

Mr. INGALLS. That is the recommendation of the Tariff Commis- 
sion? 

Mr. BECK. Yes; and it is above 45 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. INGALLS. I think 6 is very ample. 

Mr. McPHERSON. It will be noticed that the reduction is greater 
in this than in any other article in the whole tariff-list as proposed by 
the Tariff Commission. Under the existing tariff the rate is 6 cents per 
dozen and 30 and 35 per cent. ad valorem. The Tariff Commission took 
off the ad valorem, leaving only the 6 cents per dozen specific, and the 
Finance Committee made it 7 cents per dozen instead. There is no 
single industry on the whole tariff-list in which the reduction has been 
so great, and it is a greater reduction, I understand, than this industry 
can bear. On theimportations of 1882, taking that as a basis, it would 
be at the rate that the Senate committee proposed about one-third 
reduction in the revenue: 

Mr. BECK. What was the revenue derived ? 

Mr. McPHERSON. There were 311,587 dozen im in 1882, 
valued at $46,172, and it yielded a revenue of $30,746.85. Under the 
bill the same importations would yield $21,811.09. Iam told that it 
is impossible to stand this amount of reduction; but if it is done the 
yarn itself, or the thread, can be introduced or will be under another 
section of the bill; that the spool-cotton can come in at a good deal 
less than the thread itself; and another branch of manufacture will be 
entirely lost, that of the spooling of the cotton. 

I hold in my hand a letter from the Clark Thread Company, of New- 
ark, New Jersey, in which they give a comparison or statement of the 

8 in this country and paid abroad for that purpose. The letter 
is as fo 
THREAD COMPANY, 
Newark, N. J., January 31, 1883. 
3 Sin: Your telegram of the 30th came duly to hand. Below we send you, 


requested, a statement of the average wages paid in Paisley and Newark for 
tee same kind of work, and showing the 3 in Newark over Paisley. 


We sent the original telegram, from which these rates were taken, together with 
our statement, to Senator ALDRICH, of Rhode Island, who no doubt has them 
now: 
| Newark 
Work. Paisley. Newark. over 
Paisley 
| 

Weekly. Weekly. Per cent. 
Winders. $3 50 $8 00 130 
b 250 5 50 120 
435 8 00 20 
37 70 88 
413 700 7 
3B 800 146 
7 00 20 00 190 

40 9 50 


An average over all of 121; per cent. 
Yours, respectfally, 


WILLIAM CLARK, Treasurer. 
Hon. J. R. eee 
Senate Finance 


In order that this branch of industry may remain in a fair and equi- 
table proportion to the whole cotton N I really hope that no 
reduction will be made upon the amount fixed by the Finance Com- 
mittee. It seems to be equitable and fair, and is a reduction of more 
than 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. President, I am much obliged to the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON ] for making the statement he has. 
It represents the facts in regard to that interest, as I know from those- 
gentlemen pursuing that industry in my own State. While the Sen- 
ator from Delaware is quite correct in a general way in objecting to 
what he calls attorneyships in the Senate, yet I know no way of per- 
forming my duty as a Senator except that of representing the people 
who sent me here. Inasmuchas this tariff, of course, is an exceedin, y 
complicated and extensive affair, and deals with industries in de vE 
do not see how a Senator is to speak upon any of these subjects with- 
out referring to industries in detail, and making himself as liable to 
reproach on this subject as the Senator from Delaware was when he de- 
fended the match tax. Isay I am obliged to speak in reference to my 
own people, because I know a Tittle more about them on an average 
than other Senators do, and I concede that other Senators know more 
about their own people. It is through a general comparison of views 


that we are enabled to get so approaching justice in this matter. 
The gentlemen who are engaged in various large and some smaller 
concerns in the manufacture of l-thread were led to the introduc- 


tion of the business by a heavy duty imposed a number of years ago, 


running up to76 and 80 8 upon thread. It was a duty of 6 cents 
per dozen and 30 per cent. ad valorem for the first hundred yards on a 

fetes foreach subsequent hundred 

cent. ‘ad valorem, making a duty of 76. 


6 cents per dozen and 35 per 
or 80.53. 
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The manufacturers expected a reduction on the revision of the tariff. 
They came and proposed one as low, they solemnly declared, as they 
can live under and conduct the business safely under. I know no better 
guide. I do not object more than the Senator from Delaware does to 
hearing the people who are interested. I do not know vag teas who 


knows as much about it. I wish to hear the importer, Mr. Kursheedt, 
when he appears as an importer; and when in a subsequent letter to 
some other Senator he appears as a manufacturer I am willing to hear 
him in both cases. They propose this reduction, and instead of any ad 
valorem duty they propose to have a specific duty only, and that of 7 
cents per dozen. ‘They strike off in the one case 30 per cent. ad va- 
lorem and in the other 35 per cent. ad valorem, and increase the spe- 
cific duty just 1 cent. A 

What is that as a reduction? The Tariff Commission recommend a 
reduction to 6 cents per dozen, only striking off the ad valorem. That 
leaves it 46.54 and 45.54 per cent., which is a protection of from 30 to 
35 per cent, Manufacturers say it will come down nearly to that, and 
wish to make it 7 cents, which leaves the duty 59.29 per cent., and 
which is a reduction from the existing tariff of just about 33 per cent.; 
it is just about a 30 per cent. reduction of the existing tariff. If that 
be carried through the whole of this bill, I am sure it would be a very 
much greater reduction than anybody has expected from it. 

I beg Senators to believe that it is a large reduction, as it is presented 
here in the report of the Finance Committee, and that it is a perfectly 
reasonable tax. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I forgot to state when I was on my feet, in pre- 
senting the statement of Mr. William Clark, of Newark, New Jersey, 
that he is a very reputable manufacturer, a man who understands, per- 
haps as well as any man in this country, every phase of his business; 
a man of very high character, and who would not misrepresent in the 
least, and that that gentleman can be but little interested as to what 
the Senate or Congress may do in respect to this branch of industry. 
He has a very large manufactory at Paisley, Scotland, and if it pays him 
better to import his goods than to manufacture them here he certainly 
has the opportunity of doing it, and there is no reason in the world why 
he should misstate anything about it. He employs 3,000 people. He 
makes an article of thread which is used largely in the sewing-machines 
of the country. It is known to every Senator that the commoner grades 
of spool-cotton can not be used in the sewing-machines, for the reason 
that it is not sufficiently well made and not from a sufficiently strong 
and Jongstaple of cotton. This thread he manufactures from sea-island 
cotton almost exclusively. He employs his labor also in the manufact- 
ure of linen threads very largely, thereby making a demand for the 
flax of the country. I think the statement he makes to me, in short 
I know it, to be a truthful and fair statement. He informs me that the 
proposed reduction is too great, resulting as it will, perhaps, in the 
closing up of the mills of this country, but of which he cares little, as 
he has a large enterprise abroad and it will not be materially trenching 
upon his business. However, he believes that there is a measure of 
justice that should be recognized with respect to the industry so far as 

-affecting others, and I think he is entitled to credit for having stated it 
so fairly and justly as he has done. 

Mr. MORGAN. Is he an American? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. He is not an American, but he is like a great 
many other people who had the misfortune to be born abroad, he made 
atonement for it the very moment hearrived at the age of discretion by 
coming to this country. 

Mr. MORGAN. Is he a citizen of the United States? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. He is a citizen of the United States. Mr. Clark 
represents a large amount of wealth, of course, because his factory is a 
very expensive one. If there is any way in the world by which weran 

-attract the capital and labor, if you please, of the old country to this, 

Jam perfectly willing to have both the capital and labor come here. 
Let them be fed with our surplus products and do not let us ship them 
abroad. 

Mr. MORGAN. This gentleman, Mr. Clark, I am informed, was born 
a subject of the Queen of Great Britain, and came to this country and 
engaged in pa roc and spinning thread, and became wealthy 
and sufficiently established in his business to go back to the old country 
and put upa factory there, andis carrying on operationsin both countries. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Perhaps it will save time if I correct the misappre- 
hension of the Senator from Alabama. Clark was a well-established, 
powerful manufacturer abroad, and so were the Coateses, but we put a 
duty on here, whatever was wise at that time, I do not remember how 
much, a heavy duty, and the consequence was that Coates and Clark 
came over here and invested $7,000,000 in going into that business, so 
as to have here the American market. Of course there would be more 
or less loss on that if you destroyed the thread business here, as well as 
to our own Americans who have gone into it and make admirable thread 
and have a warm competition. 

Mr. MORGAN. I have been under the impression thatall this out- 
ery about American labor and foreign pauper labor amounts, when you 
come to boil it down after all, to a large degree of protection of foreign 
capital against foreign capital invested here. Here we have got $8,000,- 
000 invested by a man who was a subject of Great Britain. 

Mr. MCPHERSON, May I ask the Senator a question right in that 
connection ? 


Mr. MORGAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McPHERSON. That capital was transferred to an American; 
the person who transfers it becomes an American citizen. Is it sti 

lish capital or is it American capital? 

Mr. MORGAN, It is American after yon get it here. That is all 
well enough. I have no prejudice against it. 

Mr. ANTHONY. And gives employment to American labor. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. It employs American labor and uses American 
products. x 

Mr. HAWLEY. And pays American wages. 

Mr. MORGAN. It becomes American labor after it comes here and 
becomes Americanized, just as it becomes American capital after you 
get it from Great Britain and an American has it here. 

I desire once in a while to tap these little pretenses that are set up 
here for the purpose of protecting American industry and American 
labor by showing that after all we are protecting more or as much at 
least of foreign capital as we are of American capital, and we are pro- 
tecting as much of foreign industry as we are of American industry 
when it is transferred to this continent. I do not object to that, I 
like to see it come in. But Mr. Clark is a wiser man a great deal I 
think than the enactors of this tariff. Having a process or processes 
and machinery by which he could manufacture sewing-thread suitable 
for consumption by sewing-machines as well as by hand, he transfers 
$8,000,000 of his an to the United States and through that power 
he commands the whole market in the United States. He is a power- 
ful man. He has gota great deal of money at his command. He is 
not content with it. 

Mr. HAWLEY. May Imake another correction astoa mutter of fact? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Clark has no such capital as that. I mentioned 
another firm, the Coateses, a large concern, and Clark’s also. It is said 
that among them they have invested six or seven million dollars here. 
There are American concerns that have very large sums invested, and 
the competition is active. They make an excellent article. 

Mr. MORGAN. I do not care so much about the hands into which 
this amount of money is distributed. I am looking at the main out- 


line of the facts. Here are six or eight million dollars capital coming 


from abroad, as I understand it now, which is invested in the making 
of sewing-thread in this country. These men are wise enough after 
they have absorbed the American market to go with a large portion of 
their money into the English market and become their own competitors. 

Mr. HAWLEY. They were there in the first place. They came 
from England, and they still keep up a large faetory there. 

Mr. MORGAN. Of course they have factories in both places. In 
England they compete with the American market, when the American 
market is low enough of course; but they are wise enough, I was trying 
to get a chance to say, in the development of their business to claim the 
markets of the world, so that while they come here under our protected 
market and consume that by a full production of all we can use of their 
manufactures, they then go to England and set themselves up for the 
purpose of controlling the markets of the earth, and doubtless they 
do it. 

Mr. President, we can not keep capital from coming here; we cun not 
keep labor from coming here, Wemay build as many Chinese walls as 
we please around our commerce in this country and still capital will come 
and labor will come. But we may allow the poor sewing women to have 
afair chance to buy the thread with which they stitch from day to day 
and from night to night for the purpose of winning their bread, and 
give them a fair chance in competition with these great capitalists who 
can absorb the markets of both continents. 

What particular sympathy are these men entitled to if we are going 
upon the idea of sympathy? I can not see; as compared with the sewing 
women in this country, that they are entitled toany. What particular 
advantage are they entitled to either for having built, for maintaining, 
or for increasing, if they can increase, the production of thread in this 
country? We have seen that they have produced thread here until 
they have filled the market, and after they have filled the market here 
with all the thread that is necessary for the consumption of the people 
of the United States they then goabroad and undertake to fill the markets 
of the earth. Men who have that much power are scarcely objects of 
sympathy, and they are not entitled, so far as I can observe, to any 
new encouragement in the increase of tariff rates in their behalf or in 
the maintenance of those under which they have grown so rich. 

A man who will go abroad and look at the great cathedrals of the 
earth will wonder how they were ever built, how generation after 
generation of people, through century after century, have contributed 
the amounts of money necessary to build those enormous, beautifal, 
and wonderful structures. He will not find that they were built by 
any great government; he will not find that they were built by the 
wealthy men of any particular generation; but if he will come to view 
the Peter’s pence collected about over the earth from time to time and 
from season to season and from year to year, and the accumulation of 
this vast amount of money, he will understand then how these wonder- 
ful structures have sprung from the bosom of the earth to adorn it and 
to make the very world poetic with their presence. Soif he go to Willi- 
mantic, or if he go toany of those very large manufacturing establish- 
ments of sewing-thread, and willask himself how it was that these were 
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built up into such wonderful magnificence, if he will turn to the poor, 
stig, Sto over their cloth, who work and win their bread at the 
expense of their lives by night and by day and through the weary 
watches, oftentimes sick, with impoverished children at their elbows, 
he will understand how the sewing women of this country have stitched 
out money enough to build these magnificent establishments, so t 
that men can divide their capital, leaving $8,000,000 of it, or about 
that, here to o te to control the American market, and take about 
as large a number of millions abroad for the purpose of controlling the 
markets of the world. 

Yet the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON ] complains that 
we are reducing the tax upon these poor women because he is afraid 
that it will give offense to some men or some set of men in whom the 
honorable Senator feels some great personal interest. I do not feel for 
these men. I am free from all such influences as that, and I rejoice in 
the opportunity given to meas an American Senator to put ina plea here 
to-day for the poor starving women in this land against whom this tax 
is intended to operate. 

Who uses this thread? Who works these sewing-machines until their 
arms are weary and exhausted, not merely with fatigue but also with 
disease that sweeps them off oftentimes before they reach the merid- 
ian of life? Who is it that sits night by night and day by day and 
stitches with needles, with blinded vision and starved body, for the pur- 
pose of raising the money that these lords of creation can divide into 
so many millions to control the home market and so many millions the 
foreign market, and control the world by it and come here and ask Sen- 
ators to back them up? Who does it? Sir, there is not a dollar that 
is earned for a thread manufacturer in the United States scarcely that 
is not pulled out of the blood and life and labor and toil and suffering 
and anguish of this poor class of people. There is not a household in 
this land where this thread is not used, and the W e they get the more 
they have to use it, either in the servitude which is brought upon them 
by necessity when they are serving hard task-masters or else in that 
sort of delying which the poor women of this land have to resort to in 
order to maintain and clothe in decency their little children. 

Here is the issue broadly made between the most industrious and 
worthy class in this country, who are compelled to use this production 
in all that they do, and these lords and barons of manufacturing indus- 
tries who have grown so rich that a continent can not contain them and 
their capital. 

I have been extremely interested in seeing the operations of some of 
the machines in which this thread is made. They are beautiful com- 
hinations of artistic skill and genius. In al measure they are au- 
tomatic. It is astonishing to see how many spindles, now many twist- 
ers, how many reels, how many spools a single woman will manage in 
the manufacture of this thread. Compared with the product and the 
value of the product the amount of human labor that is used is ex- 
tremely small. 

They will put a stick of wood in a lathe in one of those factories and 
it will come out in beautifully cut spools of exactly the same size, pol- 
ished and ready to reel on the cotton. They are evenstamped by ma- 
chinery. The labels that are put on either end of the spool are stamped 
on by machinery. There is a great deal of automatic work done there. 
As I was standing by and looking at the rapid production of this beau- 
tiful thread—an excellent article it is, too—I wondered to myself how 
many thousands of poor sewing women in this world that one woman 
with the assistance of the machine was supplying with the thread that 
they must use. I suppose that a woman with one of those machines in 
a day can make as much thread as a thousand women can sew up in the 
same length of time, or perhaps more; I can not say how many. I 
venture 40 say it is 5,000. 

The country has a right to the benefit of its genius. Our laws look 
to that. We give to men pana upon their inventions in order that 
they may be stimulated and encouraged to produce machinery by which 
all the necessary commodities of life are brought into use. They have 
succeeded wonderfully well in this matter of producing thread, this 
article of universal necessity and consumption. They have produced it 
so rapidly as that it ought to be at a very low cost. The amount of raw 
material that is used in a thousand pounds of thread I suppose could 
scarcely exceed two thousand pounds at the time that it is first put into 
the machines, and yet a thousand pounds of thread under the duty that 
we impose upon it brings a vast amount of money. 

The purpose of controlling the American market in this case is made 
manifest by the fact that so many cents per dozen are required as a tax 
upon these spools of thread. We did not put in this case an ad va- 
lorem tax, so that if Mr. Coates, in England or wherever he may be, 
can manufacture these spools of thread at so much per dozen, his fac- 
tory in the United States shall be run upon the same level of profit. 
Why is it, then, when they cross the water and come to the United 
States you must have a specific tax of so many cents per dozen, accord- 
ing to the number of yards that are upon the spool? It is for the same 
purpose that this whole bill is infested with, and that is to deny to the 
American consumer the competition that must naturally and necessarily 
spring up between the foreign market and the home market. Mr, Coates 
can manufacture his thread cheaper in England than he can do it here; 
and yet because he has transferred a part of his capital here, just enough 
to absorb the home market, we compel these sewing women to pay him 
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a specific duty upon the spools of thread, which he is entirely willing to 
do without w he goes to England and goes into competition with the 
entire wor 


Sir, you can not have a more palpable illustration of the evils and 
injustice of specific duties for the purpose of creating protection than is 
furnished by this very article which is under discussion now, and I am 
glad of the opportunity to bring home to the attention of the Senate 
and of the country the facts in regard to this matter that it may be 
thoroughly understood. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, there are some peculiarities about this 
industry which may lead us into mistake in our reasoning on old estab- 
lished theories in reference to free trade. The fact that large concerns 
in England andin Scotland have also establishments in this country 
would lead us naturally to inquire why it is, and we shall see at once 
that any cutting down of this duty will affect them very little. It 
will affect other interests in this country very much, but not those estab- 
lishments, because they manufacture for such market as they can com- 
mand and they manufacture it where they can command the market. 
Before this duty was laid in 1861 they did command the market of the 
world. 

Spool-thread largely depends for its custom upon its brand. It is 
one of the most difficult things in the world to induce anybody to pur- 
chase a new brand of thread. It costs in the single spool but a small 
trifle, and the lady who uses it knows that Coates’s thread and Clark’s 
thread are just what she wants, and she will not permit anybody to 
talk about any new thread; that is the thread she wants. 

Recognizing that fact when this tariff was imposed, these two estab- 
lishments, having command of the market of the world with their 
brands, undertook to keep it, and in order to keep it undertook to man- 
ufacture where the market is so that nobody would come in here and 
by any process whatever get the affection of the trade, and they estab- 
lished manufactories here and continued their manufactures abroad. 
If they can have the market it does not make one pays difference 
with them whether they manufacture it here or there. you strike 
off the duty they can command this market just as easily from their 
manufactory thereas they can here, and the poor sewing girl who has 
such an eloquent advocate in the Senator from Alabama will not hear 
anything more from him, Hut at the same time she will be obliged to 
buy her thread at the price fixed by the manufacturer in Scotland. 

When this tariff was put on the effort was made under it to manu- 
facture thread here. That manufacture has made a quality of thread 
here and has managed to keep it so long before the public as to satisfy 
the trade that it is just as good thread as that manufactured by these 
old firms. These old firms come in here tocompete with these people. 
Tt will not benefit them to keep this tariff up or put it down, butit has 
been of this benefit to the country: It has brought $7,000,000 of capital 
in here that would not have been here, and it has employed 3,000 peo- 
ple in the work at American wages who would not have been employed, 
and in that respect it has been of great benefit to the country. It did 
not affect. these men, but here sprang up half a dozen other establish- 
ments that are willing to make thread for this market, and these people 
have had not only to keep up the reputatiou of their brand, which was 
not all they had to do before, but to keep their eye on these American . 
manufacturers at the same time to prevent the American manufacturer 
not only from getting a reputation upon his manufacture but getting 
the market away from them. ö 

Now if you strike down the duty the American manufacturer has got 
to cease his work, but these men, Coates and Clark, can continue their 
work to the same extent, and they have the field. Do you think, hav- 
ing the field, they will have the affection for the poor sewi girl that 
my distinguished friend from Alabama has got? I do not think they 
will. If they command the market, supply it—and nobody else can 
supply it—they will forget what my friend has said about the necessity 
of having cheap thread, and they will only remember that the poor sew- 
ing girl can not get thread anywhere else but fromthem. Thatis what 
they will remember. 

I do not think that is a condition of things desirable in this country. 
I am oneof those who think that such a condition of things is desirable 
here that every variety of industry applicable to our climate and to 
our habits and to our resources shall be so cherished that it will supply 
our market in competition. I do not agree with my distinguished 
friend from Kentucky [Mr. WILLIAMS], who does me the honor to listen 
to me this moment, when he cries out against unborn industries that 
have never been planted at all here, never have been born here. They 
are just the ones I want to protect. They are just the ones in regard 
to which I want to make such a condition of things here as will give 
them birth and make them spring up all around, because I have an im- 
pression that it will take a’ deal to get out of my mind the fact that 
all such industries originally were unborn here and would have been 
unborn until the crack of doom if the policy now prevalent in England 
had been adherred to, that there should be no manufactures here, that 
we should be exclusively an agricultural people. It so happened in the 
economy of the universe that it is no detriment to the agricultural in- 
terests to bring all other interests in among them. It is impossible that 
one shall prosper without the others. 

Iam one of those who think that the matter of thread was an unborn 
industry here in 1861; and had it not been for the necessity of putting on 
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that duty upon it it would have been an unborn industry to-day. You 
would not haveseen any Clarkin New Jersey orany Coatesanywhere else 
with their capital comingover here. Isawa man three or four months ago, 
a Scotchman, coming over here looking up water-falls, looking up machin- 
ery, looking up factories. I asked him what in the world he was doing. 
He said he was in the linen business in Scotland; that he was fast losing 
the American market, and it was a question with him whether he should 
give it all up or whether he should come over here and manufacture in 
our market here. He said that he had half a million dollars to invest 
in manufacturing and he was looking out where to putit, and he wanted 
to employ a thousand men. It was an unborn industry here; but a year 
or two hence you will see in our market American linens of a character 
never before manufactured here, in kind or in quality equal toany foreign 
manufacture; and the use of the capital and the employment of men is 
here because of this unborn industry. 

So it was with thesilk. In 1867, when the duty was fixed upon silk 
goods, I remember very well what was said to the Committee on Ways 
and Means by a gentleman whose face I have seen up here in the gal- 
lery all along, sending down his information to those who want just 
this one thing, that you buy where you can buy the cheapest, and sell 
where you can sell the dearest this very moment, without looking to 
the to-morrow. He told the Committee on Ways and Means in 1867 
that it was the most preposterous of all things to attempt to manufact- 
ure silk in this country; it was an absurdity; it was only taxing those 
who wear the silk for the benefit of some fellow; that it was utterly 
impossible; but somehow or other the Committee on Ways and Means 
were not convinced and Congress was not convinced, and they kept up the 
tariff to the rate that it has existed since; and since that time silk in- 
dustries have sprung into being here in the United States to the amount 
of $38,000,000 annually, with an investment that has employed 18,000 
operatives at remunerative wages, and going on until the ladies of the 
court of England have been arrayed in American silks. That was an 
unborn industry then. 

I remember at that time an earnest and zealous free-trader from the 
West denounced the tariff upon wool for the benefit, he said, of the 
woolen interest. Hestood upin the House of Representatives and pro- 
claimed a war upon the woolen manufacturers of the country. He said 
he would go home to Illinois and he would tell the wool-growers of 
Illinois that their greatest enemies were the wool manufacturers of the 
East, and he would p im a war upon them; ‘‘a war to the knife, 
and the knife to the hilt,“ was his phrase; and when he was asked, 
after he had slaughtered all the wool manufacturers, who would buy 
his wool, it did not occur to him that there was any answer to that 
question. He was told he was like the colored man who said when all 
the rest of the world was dead he would gotokeeping store. [Laugh- 
ter. 

So here the idea is, that because these two great firms have grown rich, 
and have had heretofore the power to command the markets of the 
world, we shall omit that policy and that policy only under which can 
go on competing industries here in this country that will in the end, if 
there be any permanency in the policy, give such a competition that 
those men will find it all they can do here to keep their share of the 
market. Take watches. Before the duty was put upon watches when 
the tariff was made there was not a watch manufactured in the United 
States; it was an unborn industry. Under the tariff American watches 
not only command the home market, but the Swiss commissioner at 
our centennial exhibition went home and told his people that our 
watches were not only commanding the American market, but unless 
some change was introduced into their policy and their method at home 
they would drive them out of the markets of Europe. So every in- 
dustry against which there is not some climatic or other insurmount- 
able barrier is capable of such development and such growth here as to 
command what God meant should be our own market. 

I hope therefore that in following no blind theory shall we runagainst 
in this particular instance the only possibility that exists that the poor 
sewing girl shall have cheap and good thread hereafter. That is the blind- 
est effort, well meant and well intended however it may be, to doa serv- 
ice and put your eyes out when you are doing it. 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President, whether we banish this manufact- 
ure from our country or not will not lessen the price of the article to 
the consumer. I was one of a sub-committee of the Committee on 
Finance that examined this question. While the manufacturers desired 
to have the duty placed at 74 cents a dozen, the sub-committee con- 
cluded not to give them any more than 7 cents per dozen. Thisarticle 
has to be manufactured from the finest kind of sea-island cotton. It is 
six-corded thread of difficult manufacture. If what the Senator from 
Kentucky proposes, and not whatstands in the bill, should be adopted, 
it would only make one-twelfthof 1 cent difference upona single spool 
in the cost of it. An increase of less than a mill on a spool will not be 
any such advantage as will make any great difference in the price. 

Under these circumstances, as the consumer will derive no benefit 
from the proposed reduction, I prefer much that the article of thread 
should continue to be manufactured in this country. There areothers 
besides Coates and Clark who are manufacturing a good article at the 
present time. 

I trust if the Senator from Kentucky will not withdraw his amend- 
ment that we shall vote it down. 
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Mr. MCPHERSON. I confess that I listened with some degree of 

in and a great deal of humiliation to the remarks of the honorable 

tor from Alabama [Mr. MoRGaN], if I understand him correctly, 

in which he not only insinuated but very broadly stated that I proba- 

bly was under some obligation to this Mr. Clark for the reason of my 
support given to him. 

Mr. MORGAN. Not to him, but to that class of people at large. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Ido not hear the Senator. 

Mr. MORGAN. I did not say to that man, but to that class of peo- 
ple at large the Senator probably feels under obligation. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I wish the Senator from Alabama to understand 
that I feel somewhat humiliated that having served six years on the 
floor of the Senate I should have merited, as I suppose I must have 
merited or I would not have received the condemnation of that Senator. 
I supposed my course here ought to be understood. I wish tosayin re- 
gard to Mr. Clark that I have never met that gentleman but once in my 
life. I scarcely know that I should recognize him if I were tomeet him 
now on the street, Iam under no personal obligation to him, and heis 
under no persorial obligation to me, even if I do what I can to secure 
justice to the industry he represents. 

I wish the Senator further to understand that I am under no personal 
obligation as such to any manufacturing or mining industry in New 
Jersey. I have an official obligation which I mean to carry out as I 
understand it. I will not vote for any protection to any industry in 
New Jersey where I would not vote the same measure of protection to 
the same industry in Alabama. While I in part represent the people 
of New Jersey and am directly responsible to them, holding my com- 
mission from them, I have a higher and a holier duty to perform, and 
that is a duty and a responsibility I owe to the people of the whole 
country, to Alabama as well as to New Jersey. 

That is all, sir. 

Mr. VANCE. Mr. President 

Mr. MORGAN. I hope the Senator from North Carolina will allow 
me to say a word. 

Mr. VANCE. I yield for a moment. 

Mr. MORGAN. I made no intimation, Mr. President, that the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey was under any personal obligation to any of 
these people. He is under a strong political obligation to a certain 
class in this country who are large manufacturers, and that is proven 
by his votes here. There are different kinds of people in New Jersey. 
I have been in Jersey City in the early morning, arriving on the train, 
and I have heard the whistles blow of the different manufacturing es- 
tablishments in that large and thrifty city, and I have seen the streams 
of operatives, men and women, pouring along in the mists of the morn- 
ing before the sun had risen, yes, before the day had fairly broken, and 
I confess that I thought those people were not having exactly a fair 
chance with men who were slumbering upon their silken couches and. 
were enjoying themselves with all the luxuriesof life. I thought they 
were not having a quite fair chance with them in the struggle for ex- 
istence. My sympathies have been moved for them very frequently. 

The Senator from New Jersey may not feel that it is his interest to 
represent that class of people. He may not think the sewing women of 
New Jersey worthy his attention. He may even perhaps join with the 
Senator from Massachusetts to impute to me some unusual degree of 
regard for the sewing women of the country, in order to mar the force of 
an argument which has been made in very much better language and 
much more eloquently, oftentimes through their tears and through 
their moanings, than I could ever utter on the floor of the Senate of 
the United States. No, sir; it is this: it is bowing the head of the 
American people to the power of money; it is the yielding up of the in- 
dependence of the masses of this country who do the electing and do the 
fighting to the control of that class of men who furnish the money of 
the land, and who having furnished it determine that they will get 
what they can out of it. 

The antagonism between capital and labor in this country is pro- 
duced exactly by such laws as we are enacting here now. If we would 
give every man a chance for a fair living by his own industry we should 
have none of these strikes and outbreaks which the honorable Senator 
from New Jersey sometimes finds it necessary to call on the Army of 
the United States to quellinhisowntown. ‘These things do not occur 
among the rural populations of this land. The people of the United 
States when they are satisfied that they have got an equal government 
intend to maintain it and do always maintain it, and they do it peace- 
ably, honestly, and quietly. But, sir, we find these agitations spring- 
ing up in that section of the country very frequently and to the great 
injury of the trade of the people all over the country. What is the 
reason of it? It is because the people understand, these operatives in 
New Jersey, New York, and elsewhere understand that the laws enacted 
in the Congress of the United States give to the capitalists some un- 
just and unfair advantages over them by which they can grind them 
down at their hearts’ pleasure under their own sweet will in respect 
of them, their labor, their lives, their employment, their education, 
clothing, and everything that concerns them. Feeling this inequality 
and injustice, after they have tried to lay up treasures by which they 
can tide over the periods of misfortune and find that they can not do 
it, they break out into insurrection and into violence to resist evils that 
we ourselves inffict upon them. 
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Sir, if the American Senate will look at the American people as they 
are, not as beasts of burden to bear the yokes we want to put upon them 
for the sake of the privileged and favored classes, but as the men who 
furnish the power of this land, then these people will not need our poor 
advocacy much longer upon this floor. 

This tariff upon this particular article is a great and crying injustice. 
If Mr, Coates, who manufactures his thread in Scotland and also in the 
United States, could find for his protection a free and open market in 
the United States, would he not supply us as cheaply as he now sup- 
plies Germany and France and the peopleof England, Scotland, Ireland, 
and Wales? Would he not do so? 

How would Mr. Coates have the control of the markets of the world 
against the other large capitalists and the owners of large plants of ma- 
chinery already built up into a condition of prosperity if we should 
even repeal the tariff and put this article upon the free-list for the sake 
of the poor sewing women in this land? How should we destroy the 
market here and enable Mr. Coates to put the price of thread at any 
sum that he chose to do? 

Mr. President, the argument does not hold good. If Mr. Coates can 
furnish the people of Great Britain with thread at a low rate, if we 
had no tariff upon this article at all he could furnish us here at a really 
low rate, so that these miserable creatures who sew their lives out toil- 
ing, as I have remarked, night and day, in season and out, for the win- 
ning of their bread would not have this tax imposed upon their hard 


Sir, i would not own a palace that sewing women had to build for 
me. I would not, if I had the power, levy a tariff or tax on those poor 
people in this land to build a palace for me to reside in. The Govern- 
ment of the United States would signalize its benevolence on this occa- 
sion and do justice to the spirit of humanity and to that sentiment which 
must find a lodgment and a welcome in every manly breast if we should 
favor this one class of our people to the extent even of allowing this 
article to come in free. Yet whatdowedo? Under the existing tariff 
we are informed that this article already bears a tax, where the spool 
contains not exceeding one hundred yards, of 76.54 cent. ad va- 
lorem, and where it is over one hundred yards 80.53 ad valorem. The 
proposition of this bill at 6 cents per dozen reduces that to 46.54 per 
cent. ad valorem and 45.54 per cent. ad valorem. 

Is not that a very high duty fora poor woman to have to pay for the 
privilege of using the thread with which she is compelled to make her 
bread? That is a very much higher rate than you put on other articles 
of industry in this country. We have voted 35 per cent. ad valorem on 
a great many articles which are consumed by the rich as well as by the 
poor. Why not bring this to 35 per cent. ad valorem and put that class 
of people at least on a footing with the balance of the world? Itseems 
to me that the plea in favor of mercy to these people, if nothing else, 
would induce us to take that course. 

Why is it now that we do not resort to an ad yalorem duty on this 
thing instead of a specific duty? It is because we are determined that 
Mr. Coates and the other men who are interested in the control of the 
American market shall have the right to levy a tax equivalent to the 
specific duty on people who consume this th and to prevent Mr. 
Coates in Scotland from competing with Mr. Coatesin the United States. 
The owner of the same machinery, the owner of the same capital, con- 
trolling the production by the same processes, is put here in a condi- 
tion where he must not be allowed tosupply to the people of the United 
States this thread at as low a rate as he supplies it to his Scotch, En- 
glish, Welsh, and Irish customers. 

As I remarked, this is a perfect illustration of the wrong and injus- 
tice of this system. If we find that we invite a man to come here and 
invest a portion of his earnings in the manufacture of thread in the 
United States, and after having done that, or before doing it, he in- 
vests another portion of his capital in Scotland in the production of ex- 
actly the same article and by the same methods, and we put on so 
many cents per dozen spools tariffin behalf of his American capital, as 
it is called, that of course is a discrimination against his British capi- 
tal employed in the same production. If, however, we will make this 
an ad valorem tax, then whatever Mr. Coates is able to make upon his 
thread in England, Ireland, Scotland, Germany, or France, or wherever 
he may send it to, will inure to the advantage of those who have to con- 
sume it here. 

This, sir, is a tax upon a necessary of life. The rich and the great 
and the powerful and strong, while they wear the thread in the gar- 
ments that are made with it, do not sew with it; it is not one of the 
tools of trade with them; but you may give a poor starving woman as 
many needles as you please, and if you deprive her of the thread to sew 
with you deprive her of bread. Itis just as much an implement of 
trade with her as are the tools of a mechanic, as are the instruments 
of a surgeon or any implements of trade whatsoever. It is an absolute 
necessity to her, without which she must starve or else seek some other 
method of employment. God knows there are few enough of them now 
for the women of thisland. If the Congress of the United States owes 
to this country one duty that is higher than another, so far as the per- 
formance of that duty may be within the reach of its constitutional 
power, it is to provide through the agency of its laws some means by 
which the poor women of this land shall have a chance to win their 


bread in honor. Theman who moves in that direction is an honest and 
a true philanthropist. 

You need not cage her up in the factory where she must go at the 
sound of a bell or at the blowing of a steam-whistle and if she is not 
there have a large dockage from her day’s wages. You can provide 
under your laws very many ways and means by which these people can 
be assisted in their arduous and to them indispensable labors and yet 
enjoy a little of the freedom of personal control. There is something 
in that which to the humblest heart in the world is a boon. I care not 
how little they may live upon, how little they may have to wear, how lit- 
tle of the world’s consideration they may receive, if they can feel that 
in the enjoyment of what little God blesses them with they still have 
the liberty of personal control, it adds much to their happiness, to the 
dignity of their character, and to the possibility of their leading honest 
and honorable lives. When they feel that they must go at the sound 
of a whistle or a bell, must be marshaled in ranks as they enter or 
come out of the factory, must account for themselves on all occasions, 
the spirit of womanhood dies in their bosom, and too often they sur- 
render themselves to a slavery that is inevitable and utterly destruc- 
tive. 

I for one am in favor of encouraging that class of industries for the 
benefit of the women of this land that they can pursue at home, where 
they can have the opportunity of having that sort of self-control under 
which they cease to be slaves and become free women. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDINGOFFICER. The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
VANCE] was entitled to the floor. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I think he will yield to me for a moment. I 
will not detain the Senate or prevent the Senator from North Carolina 
from taking the floor in a moment. 

I have not been able to hear more than one-half of what the Bena- 
tor from Alabama said when he was last on the floor. I have heard 
enough, however, to know that he has wandered very wide from the 
question. It would take perhaps a long time for me to reply to it; 
but as his remarks will be printed in the RECORD to-morrow, I will as- 
certain correctly what he hasstated and will endeavor to make answer 
before the debate closes to every point he has made. 

Mr. VANCE. Mr. President, I have heard a great deal since I have 
taken a seat on this floor about the necessity of encouraging struggling 
infant industries. pathies are appealed to in behalf of Amer- 
ican men who have money and put it into a certain direction and are 
asked to aid them to make it profitable, and they are called struggling 
infants. Is there any commiseration in the breast of the American peo- 
ple or of Christian people anywhere for struggling manhood or woman- 
hood? Is there anything in the situation of a desolate woman who 
makes her living by her needle that appeals to the manhood of the 
American people? Why, Mr. President, ifthere is any class of people 
on God’s m earth that calls for the exercise of every particle of hu- 
man ood in its behalf and protection it is that class of women 
who make their living by the needle, for as a general rule they are un- 
protected women. 

It is known to be the least remunerative ofall human labor, and owing 
to the peculiar constitution of our society most of the avenues to an hon- 
est livelihood are shut up to unprotected women, whether educated or 
otherwise. If they lose their property, if they lose their natural friends 
and protectors there are few avenues open to them whereby they can 
maintain themselves in honor and in competence. Almost the last re- 
eee and certainly the poorest paid of all other labor is that of the 
needle. 

Now, Mr. President, I have alittle testimony here that I want to read 
to the Senate. It was not taken before the Tariff Commission, but it 
is much more true and much more graphic and much more descriptive 
of the merits of the question that is now before the Senate than any that 
was taken before that famous commission. Perhaps the Senate will 
recognize the authority when I read a portion of it. 

W. 
With evelids heavy and red, 
A woman sat, in unwomanly rags, 
Plying her needle and thread,— 
Taxed 70 per cent. for the benefit of Coates and Clark— 
2 3 and dirt 
And still, with a voice of dolorous pitch, 
She sang the “Song of the Shirt!” 
“Work! work! work! 
While cock is crowing aloof! 
And work—work—wor 
Till the stars shine through the rot 
It's O, to be a slave 
Along with the barbarous Turk, 


Where woman has never a soul te save, 
If this is Christian work! 


Work—work—work! 

Till the brain begins to swim! 
Work—work—work 

the eyes are heavy and dim! 

Seam and games and band, 

Band gusset and seam, . 
Till over the buttons I fall asleep, 

And sew them on in a dream! 
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Seventy per cent. in favor of Clark and Coates. 


Oh, men with sisters dear! 

Oh, men with mothers and wives! 
It is not linen you're wearing out, 
t human creatures’ lives. 


U 
seep dn with. N taxed] thread 

A shroud as well as a shirt. 

But why do I talk of death, 
That phantom of grisly bone? 

I hardly fear his terrible shape, 
It seems so like my own. 

It seems so like my own 
Because of the fasts I keep; 

Oh, God! that bread should be so dear, 
And fesh and blood so cheap! 

Now, Mr. President, we propose for the benefit of these strugglin 
infants in the North to invade the garret of that desolate woman an 
add to her already short allowance the cost of the protection to these 

igantic institutions. We propose that, and profess to be Christian men. 
The chairman of the Finance Committee gets up and says, What is 
all this fuss about? It only makesthe difference of a twelfth of a cent, 
or a mill on each spool.” Then, Mr. President, if it only makes the 
difference of a twelfth of a cent on each spool, in God’s name let us 
give it to the poor woman and not to Coates and Clark. If it is small 
enough for these giant monopolists to invade the garret and wrest it 
from the clutches of despair and starvation, then in God’s name is it 
not great enough for American Senators to protect? 

It is all done, however, for the ultimate good of the women who use 
thread. Of course it is; because you say in order to give them cheap 
thread it is necessary to levy a high tax. It is the old story always. 
It is not for the benefit of manufacturers, Oh no; the cheapness is all 
in favor of the consumer! The manufacturers do not reap any benefit 
from it. Why, then, are their representatives here to claim it? 

Is not that the most wonderful thing known to mankind, physical 
or hysical, material or spiritual, this great fact of taxation? 
Nothing in this land can be done without taxation; no enterprise can 
flourish without taxation; no genius can reap its reward without tax- 
ation; no industry can prosper without taxation; everything is to be 
done by a good, stiff, sound taxation, and that is to make cheap the 
price of everything. That is the doctrine. Why, Mr. President, I 
think there ought to be a new version of the old missionary hymn for 
the benefit of my friends on the other side. It should read somewhat 


this way: 
y From Greenland’s icy mountains, 
From India’s coral strand, 
Where Afric’s sunny fountains 
Roll down their golden sand; 
From many an ancient river, 
From many a y plain, 


What though the spicy breezes 
Blow soft o’er Sad dre pore 
pleases, 
trade alone 
In vain with lavish kindness 
The gifts of God are strewn ; 
The heathen in his blindness 
Prefers cheap goods alone. 


[ J Taxation, O taxation! 
The joyful sound proclaim 
Till earth's remotest nation 
Has learnt protection’s name, 


Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I shall not attempt to follow the 
Senator from North Carolinainto the realms of fancy and imagination, 
but perhaps I may be pardoned, as I presume the Senate desires to vote 
intelligently on this question, for stating as concisely as I may the facts 
rela to this question. 

In 1866 or 1867 the duty upon spool-thread was fixed at 6 cents per 
dozen spools and 30 per cent. ad valorem for the first one hundred 
and 6 cents per dozen and 35 per cent. ad valorem on the second one 
hundred yards, At that time there were two and a half million dozens 
of thread manufactured in this country. 

The price at wholesale was 70 cents a dozen, and the price at retail 
was 8 cents a spool, and these prices were in each case for three-cord 
thread of an inferior quality. The general use of sewing-machines has 
made it necessary to use six-cord thread, and almost all the thread now 
manufactured in this country is of this description. At the present 
time 20,000,000 dozens of thread are manufactured in this country, 
and the price per dozen spools at wholesale is about 48 cents and at 
retail is 5 cents a spool. 

The Senator from North Carolina and the Senator from Alabama have 
made appeals to our sympathies in behalf of the sewing women. Let 
us see what the effect will be, if any, if the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Kentucky is adopted. He proposes to reduce the duty 1 
cent per dozen spools on each one hundred yards contained, or 2 cents 
per dozen spools of two hundred yards each. This is one-sixth of a cent 
per spool. The present price is, as I have already stated, at retail 5 
cents a spool; wholesale price, 48 cents a dozen spools. 

If the amendment should prevail and the consumers of spool-cotion 


in America should receive the full benefit of it, it would reduce the 
wholesale price from 48 to 46 cents per dozen. It is very easy for Sena- 
tors to see that this reduction would not and could not under any cir- 
camstances affect the retail price of spool-thread. It would not and 
could not affect the price paid by these poor sewing women whom the 
Senators have so touchingly alluded to. The question raised by these 
Senators is not a practical question. 

I take it for granted that the Senate desires to preserve a certain 
amount of consistency in legislating upon this subject. We have al- 
ready fixed in this bill the duties on fine yarn from which these threads 
are made at an average of from 45 to 50 per cent. ad valorem. These 
fine yarns are largely manufactured into thread. The yarns to which 
I have alluded are single yarns. The threads under consideration are 
six-cord threads, where six threads are united into one, an advanced 
stage of manufacture, certainly entitled to as high arate of duty and as 
much protection as single The ad valorem rate equivalent to 7 
cents per dozen, the rate proposed by the bill, is about 45 per cent; and 
in this connection I will say that the report made by the Bureau of 
Statistics on page 21 of their report on home consumption is an error 
in this regard. The unit of value there stated applies solely to three- 
cord cotton. 

There is scarcely any other cotton thread imported into this country 
on spools at the present time, and the value stated is for this kind of 
cotton. Coates’s and Clark’s six-cord threads, which are the kinds used 
in this country, are worth abroad 17 shillings per gross, less 10 per cent., 
and the dutiable value is therefore 34 cents per dozen, less 10 per cent., 
or 30.6 cents, and the true unit of value therefore by which this percent- 
age should be measured is 15.8, making an ad valorem rate of about 45 
per cent. upon this article at 7 cents per dozen. 

The duty proposed of 14 cents per dozen of two hundred yards is almost 
the exact difference between the cost of labor on each dozen of thread be- 
tween Scotland and this country. This isindeed, ashas been stated by 
the Senator from Alabama, a striking case, and strongly appeals to us. 
Tables have been carefully p: and printed by me in the RECORD 
showing the wages paid to employés in Paisley and in the thread-mills 
in this country, disclosing that wages in Paisley are about half or a lit- 
tle less than half those paid by the same companies in this country to 
persons doing the same work upon the same machinery. 

As I have already stated, wages paid for labor constitute one-half the 
cost of the thread, and these wages are paid in this country almost en- 
tirely to women. If the Senators who have just add the Senate 
are as desirous as they seem of extending their sympathy in a practical 
manner to the working women of this country, they can do it by sus- 
taining the rate of wages paid by these different manufacturing com- 
panies to their employés. If we should take the duty off entirely, or 
reduce it largely, the effect would be to reduce the rate of wages paid 
here to our deserving countrywomen. With no protection these estab- 
lishments would be closed or wages greatly reduced. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the Senator from Rhode Island explain before 
he takes his seat why itis that where the spool-cotton contains more than 
one hundred yards of thread, for every additional one hundred yards or 
fractional part thereof there is to be paid 7 cents instead of 6 cents a 
dozen where it contains one hundred yards or less? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The bill reported by the committee made the rate 
the same on the first one hundred yards and each subsequent one hun- 


dred yards. 
Mr. MORGAN. The same rate on both? 
Mr. ALDRICH. Yes, sir. 


Mr. MORGAN. I wish to ask the Senator now what is the profit to 
the manufacturer of making these spools ? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The spools themselves? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ALDRICH. They are made by a different class of people; they 
are not usually made by the manufacturers of spool-cotton. 

Mr. MORGAN. They are made by machinery in the very factories 
themselves. I know that the Willimantic Company, I think itis, make 
their own spools by their own machinery. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think they do; but the Coates Company and the 
Clark Company buy their spools, I think, of manufacturers of spools. 

Mr. MORGAN. Where was the necessity of having this language: 

8 1-thread of cotton, 7 cents per dozen ls, t 
exeseding one hundred yards of VVV 


spool, for every additional one hundred yards of thread or fractional part thereof 
in excess of one hundred yards, 7 cents per dozen, 


Mr. ALDRICH. The committee merely followed the language of 
the existing law, merely changing the rates. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator does not think that it is a very exact 
expression of the idea intended to be conveyed. It is tautological, is 
it not? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think the clause could be reduced in the number 
of words somewhat, but we followed the language of the present law. 

Mr. MORGAN. Seven cents on every one hundred yards, it is sug- 
gested by the Senator from Maine [Mr. Frye], would É a very much 
better provision. 

Mr. HAWLEY. That would not provide for fractions. 

Mr. MORGAN. As the law formerly provided it was 6 cents on the 
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first one hundred yards and 7 cents on the second and on any succeed- 
ing hundred yards. I can see no good reason for it. I think a woman 
should be allowed to buy a thousand yards or a spool, if she wishes to 
do so, without having to pay 6 cents for the first hundred yards and 7 
cents for each succeeding hundred yards on the same spool. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The reason why the same rate was put on a less 
quantity than one hundred yards was this: importers were formerly in 
the habit of importing thread that would not measure one hundred 
yas to the spool, and the intention was to prevent frauds of this kind 

y fixing the same rate upon a spool containing eighty yards or seventy 
yards as upon one hundred yards. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I wish to make a correction of some figures I offered 
here and to state this case in a few words. 

I said the duty under the proposition of the Finance Committee would 
be 55.29 per cent. I was mistaken, because I took the figures of the 
statement in the table. I have recurred to facts given me by mannfact- 
urers and others and find that 6 cents a dozen duty would be 37} per 
cent. duty, and the 7 cents duty proposed by the Finance Committee 
would be 43} per cent., or say 44 per cent. duty, which is a little above 
what the yarns would be. Following the uniform practice that the higher 
you go with the product, the more skill, labor, and money spent upon it, 
the more valuable it is, of course the duty should be a little more. 

In one word, this is the whole case: in 1865 or 1867, as my friend 
said, this duty averaging 78 per cent. was placed upon these goods. 
Some large establishments had gone into the business. It does not 
follow that they are large men because they have large establishments. 
They do not weigh three hundred pounds apiece and are not worth 
$300,000 apiece because their establishments are large. The stock- 
holders are a multitude of people of moderate means. They have gone 
into that business and been in it eighteen years. 

Now, what is promised by the advocates of protection? That after 
you have been going a time you will be able to reduce duties. They 
come here and tell us that they are willing to reduce this from 6 cents 
per dozen spools and 30 per cent. ad valorem to 7 cents per dozen spools 
specific. That is areduction from the old average of 78 per cent. to an 
average of 45 per cent., a reduction of 33 per cent., as a consequence of 
the establishment of this industry, during which time the price of the 
spools has been reduced from 70 cents a dozen to 48 cents a dozen, and 
the retail price of spools from 8 cents to 5 cents. This is exactly the 
line of the advocates of protection, and we offer I say to you we offer 
this with a desire that this industry shall not be killed, and gladly as- 
sent toa reduction of 33 percent. as the result of eighteen years’ manu- 
facture and a vast improvement in thread. That is the whole story. 

Mr. INGALLS. Mr. President, the existing duty on this article is 
absolutely prohibitory, as understand. The Senator from Rhode Island 
informs us that 20,000,000 dozen spools of thread are manufactured in 
this country. That is more than nine-tenths of all that is consumed 
here, for it appears by the table in the schedules that have been furnished 
us that the entire importations under existing laws last year were a little 
in excess of 630,000 dozen, and that the Senator from Rhode Island in- 
forms us is of a different class or character and placed in a different 
classification than those which are provided for in that portion of the 
bill which is now under consideration. 

Mr. President, this is an article of absolutely universal consumption. 
There is nota human being in the United States who wears clothes who 
does not during every moment of his existence, during every hour and 
every day and every night, from the earliest breath of infancy to the 
latest sigh of old age, consume and use a certain portion of the articles 
in this schedule and classification. The duty, as I said, is absolutely 
prohibitory; and for what? For the purposes of revenue? That is en- 
tirely trivial and insignificant. It appears that during the last year 
aay one amount under the taxes now levied was a little in excess of 

The Tariff Commission, seeing the enormity of this impost, reported 
in favor of reducing the tax upon the dozen to 6 cents; but for some 
reason, which has not yet been satisfactorily disclosed, the Committee on 
Finance have reported in favor of raising it to 7 cents per dozen. The 
present rate ad valorem under existing laws is from 76 to 80 per cent. 
Six cents per dozen, according to the tabulation that we have been 
shown, ranges from 45} to 46} per cent. ad valorem; and this in behalf, 
not of what may be called formative industries, but in behalf of an ab- 
solutely despotic and tyrannical combination; for, if I am correctly in- 
formed, the manufacture of this product is wholly confined to five or six 
establishments, four of which at least are in this country and two of 
them operated jointly in this country and in Europe. They are, if we 
are correctly informed, in the possession of very large fortunes. If they 
are corporate establishments their stock is quoted at prices that lead us 
to believe that their profits have heen fully adequate at least to the 
amount of capital involved. 

If there were any reason which could be given why protection should 
be afforded I should be unwilling to cripple any existing American in- 
dustry; but there has been noargument made by the Senator from Rhode 
Island or the Senator from Connecticut that would show that an impost 
of 45 or 46 per cent. ad valorem was not exorbitant; and that is the 
amount laid under the bill as reported from the Tariff Commission. 

do not desire by any vote I may give to shut any existing factory 


or close any existing industry; but it is a mistaken use of terms to say 
that there is any competition on the face of this earth in the manufacture 


of spool-thread and spool-cotton. It is not competition, it is simply an 
acknowledged combination; and if a combination of six firms having 
exclusive contro] of this manufacture, in which they have already ac- 
camulated enormous fortunes, can not survive on an ad valorem tax 
of 45 per cent. upon a product in as universal use as spool-cotton, then 
I think they had better close and the manufacturer had better be re- 
manded to other countries than ours. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The result of closing them would be to put the 
whole business in the hands of some few manufacturers abroad instead 
of being partly in foreign hands and partly in American hands, and the 
Senator would have lost any advantage of whatever competition there 
would be then. But so far as I know there is no such thing as a com- 
bination here among the manufacturers. The product has been steadily 
reduced for these eighteen years. For the firstsix years of its existence 
the Connecticut company made no dividends whatever, but it gradu- 
ally built up and rolled in whatever it could in the way of plant until 
its buildings and water-power and stock on hand to-day are worth 
$5,000,000, represented, however, by but $2,000,000 capital, which of 
course makes the quotation of the stock appear to be high, but the div- 
idend on all the capital and plant is about 5 or 6 per cent. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Iam sure the Senator from Kansas would desire to 
be correct in his facts about the present duty being prohibitory. It 
happened that the rates fixed in 1865 were fixed relatively higher upon 
thread on spoolsthan thread noton spools; and the result has been that 
a large portion of the thread imported into this country has been im- 
ported in hanks, bundles, or skeins, The importations of cotton thread 
into this country for the ten years ending June 30, 1879, amounted to 
about $30,000,000, paying a revenue of $12,958,034.24, against a duty 
colected in the five years preceding 1860, under a tariff for revenue only, 
of $1,288,581.60. There have been very large importations, therefore, 
even under the existing tariff, of cotton thread, although it has not come 
in on the spool, owing, as I have stated, to the relatively higher rate 
on it in this form. Now it is proposed to reduce the duty on cotton 
on spools to compare with the duty on yarn in skeins, bundles, &c. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on the amendment 
pro by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Beck]. 

Mr. MORGAN. I offer this as a substitute for the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator offer it as a substi- 
tute for the paragraph ? $ 

Mr. MORGAN. I move to strike out all after the word cotton, 
on line 1181, all the rest of the clause down to line 1186, inclusive, and 
insert in lieu thereof: 

Spool thread or cotton of three strands, 35 per cent. ad valorem ; of more than 
three strands, 40 per cent. ad valorem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment of © 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN]. 

Mr. MORGAN called for the yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 

Mr. INGALLS. What is the operation of the amendment? Will 
the Senator explain it? 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator from Kentucky moves to strike out 
cents“ and insert ‘‘6 cents,“ as the duty per dozen spools. With- 
out having had an opportunity, in fact not having the data to make the 
necessary calculation, I am informed by Senators who profess to under- 
stand it that my amendment will produce the same amount of revenue 
probably with that of the Senator from Kentucky, and produce about 
the same amount of ad valorem duty. 

ua I understand there is no importation of three-strand 
tl 

Mr. ALDRICH. All the importation is of that kind. 

Mr. INGALLS. Then none of it is six cords? 

Mr. MORGAN. Six-cord thread is what is made here entirely, and 
the three-strand is imported. I therefore make a discrimination of 5 
per cent. ad valorem in favor of the six-strand thread, proposing 35 per 
cent. ad valorem on three-strand thread and 40 per cent. on the six- 
strand. 

ĮI understand it to be claimed in argument that the six-strand thread 
was not manufactured in England and imported into this country, but 
was manufactured entirely here and all consumed in this country, and 
that the large bulk of the thread used in this country was of the six- 
strand kind. Understanding that, I have prepared my amendment so - 
as to give the difference between 35 and 40 per cent. in favor of the 
American manufacture. 

Mr. HAWLEY. This is one of the easiest articles in the world to 
put a specific duty upon. People are not much deceived about the 
strength of thread; people try the of it and see. It is a t 
deal better to have & specific duty on it, if you are going to have it on 
anything. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Senator from 
Alabama proposes to strike out this ph which the amendment 
of the Senator from Kentucky is to perfect. Therefore the question 
first in order is the amendment proposed by the Senator from Ken- 
tu The amendment of the Senator from Alabama will be in order 
afterward, as the amendment of the Senator from Kentucky is in the 
nature of perfecting the language which it is proposed to strike out. 
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Mr. MORGAN. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECK]. 

Mr. ALDRICH called for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROLLINS (when Mr. BLAn's name was called). My colleague 
[Mr. BLAIR] is paired with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Barrow]. 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Ferry]. But for the pair, I should 
vote yea.” 

Mr. SLATER (when his name was alen): I am paired with the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. KELLOGG]. If he were here, I should 
vote yea.” 

Mr. VEST. Iam paired with the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Iam paired with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
GARLAND]. If he were here, I should vote nay.“ 

Mr. VEST. I announced a pair with the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 


PLUMB]; but I understand he would vote yea.“ Therefore I vote 
a ea. 

Mr. ALDRICH.. I do not think the Senator from Kansas would vote 
t * 

yea. 


Mr. VEST. His colleague [Mr. INGALLS] so informs me. 

Mr. ALDRICH. He informed me in the other direction. I do not 
know but that the Senator knows more about it than I do. 

Mr. VEST. I withdraw the vote if there is any doubt about it; but 


I understood that his coll —— 
Does the Senator withdraw his vote 


The PRESIDING OFFIC 
or not? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I talked with the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB] 
about it this morning, and I understood him to say he would vote “‘nay.’ 

Mr. VEST. I withdraw the vote. . 

Mr. BARROW. I am paired with the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. N 555 

Mr. COCKRELL (after having voted in the affirmative). I do not 
see the Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARRISON] in his seat. He was 
called away by the sickness of his wife on Saturday, and I paired with 
him. I do not know whether he has returned. I presume he would 
vote nay, and so supposing I withdraw my vote. If I have voted 
at any time this morning I did so without recollecting that I had paired 
with him, or without noticing that he was absent. I see he is not 
present and I withdraw my vote and announce the pa- 

0 


The result was announced —yeas 26, nays 28; as follows: 
YEAS—2%. 
Bayard, Grover, Jones of Florida, Ransom, 
Beok, Hampton, Lamar, Vance, 
Call, oe McDill, Voorhees, 
— Ingalls, 1 Walker, 
„ jackson, * 
George, Johnston, 88 
Gorman, Jonas, Pugh, 
NAYS—23, 
Aldrich, Frye, L Platt, 
‘Allison, MeMillan, Rollins, 
Anthony, Hawley, McPherson, Sawyer, 
Cameron of Wis., Hill, Miller of Cal Sewell, 
Co! i Hoar, Miller of N. V i Sherman, 
Davis of W. Va., Jones of Nevada, Mitchell, r, 
Dawes, 8 Morrill, 
ABSENT—22. 
Barrow, Cockrell, Groome, Saunders 
Blair, Davis of III., n, 5 
Brown. Edm ellogg, Van Wyck, 
Butler, Fair, Mahone, Š 
ý Ferry, Plumb, 
Cameron of Pa., Garland, Saulsbury, 
Mr. MORGAN. I have modified the amendment I before offered, so 

-as to read: 


Spool-thread of cotton, 35 per cent. ad valorem. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN] as modified, if there be no 
objection to the modification. The yeas and nays having been ordered 
on the amendment as first offered, it requires consent to modify it. 
‘The Chair hears no objection. The question is on the amendment ot 
‘the Senator from Alabama, upon which the yeas and nays have been 


ordered. 
The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 
Mr. ROLLINS (when Mr. BLAm's name was called). My colleague 


[Mr. BLAIR] is paired with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. BARROW]. 
Mr. BUTLER (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON]. 


Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). Iam paired with 


o Senator from [Mr. Ferry]. Otherwise I should vote 
Jen.“ : 
The roll-call was concluded. 


Mr. RANSOM. I am paired with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
LOGAN]. 


Mr. BARROW. Iam paired on this vote with the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. BLAIR]. If he were here, I should vote yea.“ 

Mr. COCKRELL. I announce now once for all during the day that 
I am paired with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARRISON]. I would 
on this question, if he were here, vote ‘‘yea,’’ and he would doubtless 
vote thay.” 

Mr. VEST. Iam paired withthe Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB]. 
I should vote yea“ if he were here. 

Mr. SAUNDERS (after having voted in the negative). I understand, 
since I have voted, that I have been paired with the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. Farr]. I therefore withdraw my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 22, nays 30; as follows: 


YEAS—22. 

2 Grover, Jones of Florida, 8 
’ Hampton, Lamar, oorhees, 

Coke, Haras Maxey, Walker, 
Farley, Jackson, Mo; 7 Williams. 
Gar! Johnston, 7 
George, Jonas, Pugh, 

NAYS—30. 

Idrich, Edmunds, McDill, Rollins, 
Allison, Frye, MeMillan, Sawyer, 
Anthony, Gorman, MePherson, Sewell, 
Camden, Hal Miller of Cal., Sherman, 
Cameron of Wis., Hawiey, Miller of N. Y., Tabor, 
Songar, Hil, Mitchell, Windom. 
Davis of W. Va., Hoar, Morrill, 

Dawes, Platt, 

ABSENT—2. 
Barrow, Cockrel. Jones of Nevada, Ransom, 
Bayard, Davis of III., 3 > 
Blair, Fair, s Saunders, 
Brown, Ferry, p r, 
Butler, Groome, x Van Wyck, 
Cameron of Pa., Harrison, Plumb, 

So the amendment was rejected. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MOPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had a bill (H. R. 6597) to 
quiet title of settlers on the Des Moines River lands, in the State of 
Iowa, and for other purposes; in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. . 

COMMITTEE SERVICE. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore appointed Mr. TABOR to fill the va- 
cancies in the Committees on Pensions and on Claims, and on the Select 
Committee to Investigate and rt the Best Means of Preventing 
the Introduction and Spread of Epidemic Diseases. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the followi 
message from the President of the United States; which was refi 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs, and ordered to be printed: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives : 


I transmit herewith for the consideration of Con; a communication from 
the Secretary of War, dated the 2d instant, in relation to the subject of invasion 
of the Indian Territory, and urging the importance of amending section 2148 of 
the Revised Statutes so as to impose a penalty of imprisonment for unlawful 
entry upon the Indian lands, 


Executive Mansion, February 5, 1833. 


AMENDMENT TO THE NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. ROLLINS submitted an amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to the naval appropriation bill; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

REFERENCE OF HOUSE BILL. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the bill (H. R. 
6597) to quiet title of settlers on the Des Moines River lands, in the State 
of Iowa, and for other purposes; and it was read twice by its title. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. It should be referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senators from Iowa have ex- 
pressed a desire that the bill go to the Committee on Public Lands, 
that committee having already acted upon a bill on the same subject. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I have no doubt the Senators from 
Iowa have that desire; but the Senator from New York desires that the 
bill shall go to the J udiciary Committee. The same bill or similar bills 
have been referred to the Judiciary Committee at a previous session. 

Mr. McDILL. I will say that the subject has been before the Com- 
mittee en Public Lands at this session. They have considered the mat- 
ter, and have reported a bill of asimilar character to this one. It seems 


CHESTER A. ARTHUR. 


‘proper, therefore, that this bill should go to that committee. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If it leads to debate the Chair will 
withdraw it and lay it before the Senate in the morning hour to-mor- 
row, when there can be a chance to have it discussed where it should go. 
INTERNAL-REVENUE AND TARIFF DUTIES. 

as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
(H. E. 5538) to reduce internal-revenue taxation. 


The Sena 
tion of the bi 
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The items from line 1187 to 1192 inclusive were read, as follows: 


' SCHEDULE J.—Hemp, jute, and flax goods. 
r ton. 
Flax, not backled or dressed, 220 por ton, 


Flax straw, $5 


Flax, hackled, known as d 
Tow, of flax or hemp, $10 per ton. 

Lines 1193, 1194, and 1195 were read, as follows: 

Hemp, manila and other like substitutes for hemp, not specially enumerated 
or provided for in this act, $25 per ton. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I move to amend, in line 1193, by 
striking out the word manila“ and the words other like,” so as to 
read hemp and substitutes for hemp not specially enumerated or pro- 
vided for in this aet, $25 per ton.“ A single word by way of ex- 
planation. Manila is not grown at all in the United States and doubt- 
less never can be. It is the material out of which all rope for ship- 
building is made, other hemp not being suitable for that purpose. It 
is desirable to reduce the cost of rope made from manila for the benefit 
of our marine. Of late, too, it has come to be used very largely for a 
peculiar kind of twine which is being used in connection with the self- 
binding harvesting machines throughout the entire West. When these 
machines were first invented a very fine wire was used for binding the 
grain; but that was found to be objectionable and has been finally en- 
tirely rejected, and manila is now substantially the only material out 
of which the twine suitable for the use of these machines has so far 
been made. 

I understand that the amount consumed during the past year and the 
amount that will be consumed during the coming year is several mill- 
ion dollars’ worth, I think three or four million dollars’ worth. Itisa 
matter of great importance, and this is, as I have already stated, an ar- 
ticle which is not grown in this country and can not be, and therefore 
it is for the interest of all concerned that it should be admitted free of 
duty like raw rubber or raw silk or any of those articles which are not 
at all produced in this country. I move to strike it out here for the 
purpose of putting it on the free-list when we shall come to the free-list. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The questien is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from New York. 

The question being put, the amendment was declared to be to. 

Mr. MORGAN. I ask now whether the articles described as ‘‘sunn’’ 
and “‘sisal-grass’’ are produced anywhere in the United States? 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. We have not arrived at that clause yet. 
My amendment was in line 1193. We have not arrived at the other. 

Mr. MORGAN. Does the Senator p to amend line 1196? 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I shall when it is read. 

Mr. BECK. What was the result of the vote on the amendment of 
the Senator from New York? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It was adopted. 

Mr. MAXEY. I called for a division. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair heard no call fora division, 
but if there be no objection the Chair will put the question again. The 
Chair hears no objection, and will put the question on the amendment 
of the Senator from New York. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. If we are to have a division, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr.SHERMAN. In dealing with a tariff bill, notwi the 
delinquency of the tatives of hemp in regard to the other sec- 
tions of the tariff bill, I feel bound for one to stand by the principle ot 
the tariff bill. Although manila is not the sameas hemp, it being dif- 
ferent in color, it is used for the same purposes and enters into direct 
competition with hemp. Manila rope and hemp rope, and manila and 
hemp for and for that class of manufactures are used as synonyms. 
Manila is a little more valuable. 

If, therefore, manila is put upon the free-list it makes an absolute 

iscrimination against hemp, which would be unjust to the producers 
peice: © As a matter of course the State I t does not raise any 
hemp, but the same principle would apply to flax when we reach that, 
and I would not do an injustice to those States and those communities 
where hemp is an important product merely for the purpose of striking at 
that particular article. If you strike out manila here and put it on the 
free-list, you might as well put hemp on the free-list; if you put 
hemp and manila on the free-list, you strike at your whole duties on 
hemp goods or goods made out of manila or hemp or these other vege- 
table fibers, and so with flax. 

Suppose the same course is pursued in regard to flax? Jute and other 
articles enter into competition with flax. We maintain and always 
have maintained a duty on flax and hemp. Now, if you are going to 
import foreign substitutes to take the place of hemp and flax and put 
them on the free-list, you will be very much in the same predicament 
that the House of Representatives was some years ago when, in 1857 I 
think it was, a duty of 15 cents a bushel was put on flaxseed and lin- 
seed was made duty free. Linseed is the Indian seed that enters into 
competition with our flaxseed. The result was that the flax produc- 
tion in Ohio and all that region of country was absolutely broken down 
until a year or two afterward it was discovered and the mistake was 


corrected. 
Now, sir, whatever may be said of the course of Representatives and 


Une,“ $40 per ton. 
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Senators on this floor from the States of Kentucky and Missouri where 
hemp is produced, I certainly would not vote to make a discrimination 
against their industry. Hemp has always been protected, and it is 
raised to a greater or less extent; less now than formerly because the 
amount of protection is probably less. Those people have felt the se- 
verity of the loss of that interest; but if now you make manila free, you 
might as well make hemp free, and be done with it. 

You can not stand upon a tariff bill and legislate with a view to par- 
ticular interests. If the manufacturers of flax and the manufacturers 
of linen and of all the innumerable articles that are made out of these 
fibers are allowed to import their raw material free, then as a matter 
of course when we come to deal with the fabrics made out of these ma- 
terials you will hear a totally different story. I have here a printed 
circular, sent no doubt to all tors, some of the statements in which 
are easily shown to be enti inaccurate; and yet the manufacturers, 
those who make multitudes of goods out of these very fibers, appeal to 
us to give them an increase of duty raising it to 40 per cent. ad valorem, 
and at the same time ask that the materials from which they make 
their goods should come in duty free. The materials are the products 
of the farm, the result of the labors of the farmer. If you can not pro- 
tect the labor of the farmer how can you ask us to protect the labor of 
the manufacturer? If you can not protect the flax and hemp, how can 
you ask us to protect the manufacture made of jute and manila, which 
are purely foreign articles? 

This is all I desire tosay. I think it is better for Senators who be- 
lieve in the principle of protection, as I do, to apply that principle fairly 
and honorably to all interests, or not atall. If they wish to break 
down the whole system they can not do an act more suicidal in its 
nature than to drive at the interest of the farmer. You might as well 
make wool free, because this thing goes to its logical conclusions. If 
you make wool free because it is a raw article, then you strike at all the 
duties on woolen goods. You might say the same of pig-iron; it is a 
raw product of labor. 

It is fair to give to this interest not so high a rate of duty as finished 
articles of manufacture, but a reasonably fair protection. The rates of 
duty imposed by existing law on these fibers of flax, and hemp, &c., 
are probably far less than almost any duties on the tariff-list, the state- 
ment to which I have referred to the contrary notwithstanding. This 
statement says that the duty of 25 per cent. is put on jute. It is not 
so, as the figures on our tables will show. 

I think if we are to stand by the tariff bill and defend it before the 
people, if we are to show the | dat that he gets the incidental benefit 
resulting from the protective policy, we must show that his interests 
have been looked to as well as those of the manufacturer. We cannot 
make fish of one and flesh of another. Therefore I shall vote against 
this proposition to make manila free, because that makes hemp free. I 
shall vote against making jute free, because that would make flax free 
and other fibers free, and they enter into competition. 

Mr. MAXEY. The object I had in view in calling for a division 
against the motion to place manila on the free-list is that I regard it as a 
revenue article, and there is just as much reason for raising a revenue 
upon that article as upon any other article in the whole list. If we go 
to placing on the free-list every article which happens to strike some 
particular favored manufacturing industry here the result will be that 
it will be impossible to raise that amount of revenue which all admit it 
33 for the purpose of providing for the necessary ex- 
penses of the Government, and Isee no reason why this should not pay 
a duty just the same as hemp, just the same as flax, just the same as 
jute or any other article imported into this country. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, there are but four articles of South- 
ern growth, and all of them the production of the farmer, which receive 
any benefit whatever from this bill, and hemp is one of them. It is 
— perhaps more largely in my State and in Kansas than in any two 

of the Union. 

Mr. INGALLS. None in Kansas at all. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is grown in Kansas and Iowa, and in Missouri, 
and perhaps more largely in Kentucky than in any State of this Union. 
While it is true that my colleague and myself have not been very zeal- 
ous advocates for high protective duties, yet we shall insist that if we 
are to be taxed and our constituents are to be taxed to pay bounties and 
duties to other forms of industry we shall not be punished by putting 
hemp on the free-list. 

Now, sir, manila and jute and jute butts and the grasses mentioned 
in this schedule all come in competition with hemp; they are used for 
the same purposes. The manila and the Russian water-rotted hemps are 
the textiles that come especially in competition with the American 
hemp, with such as is grown in my own country; and, as the Senator 
from Ohio justly said, you had as well put hemp, too, upon the free-list 
if you put manila on the free-list. 

Why is the Senator from New York so anxious to protect all indus- 
tries in which his constituents have an interest and to make free those 
in which mine are interested? More thana year ago the Hemp-Grow- 
ers’ Association of Kentucky had a meeting and sent a letter to my col- 
1 e and myself, in which they said that while they were opposed to 
a protective tariff, if it were n to reduce taxation and if 
it could be done on a basis regular and equitable and just to the whole 
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country they were willing to give up hemp, but as long as protection 
should be the policy of the country they insisted upon hemp being re- 
tained as it was in the schedule of American textiles that were pro- 
tected by duties. 

We are not insisting upon more than a fair revenue tariff. There is 
atready now imported so large a quantity of these foreign textiles from 
Russia and from the East Indies as to have reduced, as Isaid on Saturday, 
the price of hemp to a point lower to-day than I ever knew it in my 
State. The industry can scarcely exist at present. Hemp can not be 
produced for less than $5 a hundred, and the price is just about that. 
While scouting the idea of favoring any tariff for protective purposes, 
I shall insist upon that item remaining as it now is. 

Mr. ROLLINS. What does the Senator desire? He says he does 
not want a tariff to protect the indus What does he desire then? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I desire not a hhvy rate. It is a very moderate, 
low-tariff rate. It does not even protect now. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Does the Senator from Kentucky desire it only for 
revenue? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Only for revenue. I said so. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Only for revenue; not for protection? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I say that I am in favor of a revenue tariff only, 
that I am op to recognizing in this country the pee of pro- 
tection at all, though that revenue which we raise from our forei 
imports must give protection to the industries in this country, and so far 
as that is concerned I shall demand for those in my own State protection 
that far and not farther. Iam opposed to making protection primarily 
the principle of any tariff bill we may frame in this Senate; but when 
you have collected your duties I say that there is necessarily protection 
that must grow up from the very duty you impose, and I shall insist 
upon Kentucky and Missouri and Kansas and Iowa coming in for their 
fair share. 


It is nonsense to talk about free trade. We have got no free trade and 
we can never have any as long as we have an extravagant Government, 
So aa, s we have a public debt to pay, so long as we have such pen- 
sion-rolls as we have, so long as the Government requires $400, 600,000 
a year, we must have duties upon foreign imports, and in rego 
them I shall be governed primarily by the idea of raising revenue, an 
let protection come as an incident and not as a primary consideration. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I will inform my friend from Kentucky that the 
duty now on hemp and manila is about 15 per cent. 

Mr. BECK. It is less than 10 per cent. on hemp. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is 15 on the manila and hemp together. 

Mr. BECK. Yes, but on the Russian hemp it is less than 10 per 
cent. y 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is the hemp which comes chiefly in compe- 
tition with our Kentucky hemp. 

Mr. ROLLINS. The Senator from Kentucky [ Mr. WILLIAMS] some 
day last week claimed that he was opposed to all protection whatever. 
He announced his doctrine as everything for revenue and nothing what- 
ever for protection. To-day he claims everything for hemp in Ken- 
tucky. All I want is to see how consistent he is. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator should not do me injustice. I say 
now that I do not believe we have the power under the Constitution, 
and if we had the power we have not the right, to impose a tax for pro- 
tection, but we have a necessity for money in immense sums to support 
the Government, and I am for raising it by duties upon foreign imports, 
and I am for this country and all its industries having the benefit of 
that protection which necessarily flows from raising the necessary rev- 
enue and no more. Iasserted that I was not for disturbing any industry. 
I feel no hostility to any. I shall Pa . to see my country the great- 
est manufacturing, the greatest agricultural, and the greatest commer- 
cial nation upon the face of the earth; but I do not want to rob one class 
of people to build up another. I do not believe that this Government 
has the right to take private property for private purposes. The Con- 
stitution gives it the right to take private property for public uses upon 
paying a just and fair consideration for it, but nowhere under the Con- 
stitution can you find the power to take private property for private 


uses. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I will vote with the Senator from 
Kentucky te retain this duty on manila, but I want him now to admit 
maas the object in placing a duty on manila and hemp is to protect 

emp. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No, sir; I — 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. My object is to protect hemp. It 
is not merely for the purpose of raising revenue. e all understand 
that, and it might just as well be stated. The whole country under- 
stands it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. My primary object is that the Government shall 
have the revenue that comes from the tariff, and I shall insist that what- 
ever protection comes from that necessarily we have a just right to as 
you have upon all your manufacturing establishments that I am will- 
ing to give that amount of protection to. Is not that clear? 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. We have very few manufacturing 
establishments in the State I represent, and in the Northwest generally 
we have very few manufacturing establishments. In my State one of 
the great industries is lumber. The present tariff imposes a duty of 


20 per cent. upon lumber, which is not an extravagant duty. Wewere 
desirous that that duty should be retained, but my friend from Ken- 
pong Toe in a very loud tone of voice in favor of placing lumber on 

e -list. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I did, to protect the forests of the country. It 
was done to enable your own farmers to get cheap lumber to build their 
houses and fences. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. My farmers do not ask for it; they 
do not want it; they do not desire it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Ihavesome interests out in your country myself, 
and I have bought lumber there, and I know your lumber has risen 
more than 100 per cent. in the last twenty years. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I do not care about getting into a 
discussion in tolumber. I merely referred to that as an illus- 
tration. What I desire is that the Senator from Kentucky shall admit 
the truth and say that this duty is placed upon hemp for the purpose 
of protection and primarily for the purpose of protecting the hemp- 
growers of Kentucky. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is not the primary p The primary 
pape me ma my votes upon every schedule of this bill has 

n to raise revenue for the Government, and the second consideration 
is that each and every industry should have its fair share of whatever 
protection that revenue necessarily gives it. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I admit that the Senator’s constitu- 
‘ents ought to derive the same benefit from the law as the constituents 
of any other Senator; but does the Senator remember that the duty 
imposed upon tobacco is about 200 per cent. and that Kentucky is the 
largest 8 of tobacco of any State in the Union? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Ah, but does the Senator from Wisconsin recol- 
lect that Kentucky pays upon her own tobacco? 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. Not aa the leaf-tobacco. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. She pays upon all that goes into consumption in 
this country more than 200 per cent. She pays 16 cents a po Ken- 
tucky produces 40 percent. of all the tobacco produced in the country, 
and the whole tobacco production which is consumed in this country 
yields nearly $45,000,000 of revenue to the Government. Eighteen 
million dollars of that, then, is imposed upon a production of Kentucky, 
upon hertobacco; and does any Senator think that the protection of Ken- 
tucky tobacco against foreign tobacco is a compensation for that? It 
does not amount to a snap of my finger. There is not one pound of this 
tobacco that we are protected against that will ever come in competi- 
tion with Kentucky tobacco. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator forgets, for I know he understands 
it, that we levy a high import duty upon leaf-tobacco, a thing that is 
not taxed at all in this country. We do it in this bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The very law requires that any man who retails 
it shall buy a license at $500. 

Mr. ALLISON. The man who buys it? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; the man who raises his own tobacco and re- 
tails it to his neighbor. 

Mr. ALLISON. I want the Senator from Kentucky now to explain 
why it is that he has voted for this enormous tax upon leaf-tobacco 
which comes in from abroad if not for the purpose of furnishing a mar- 
ket for our own tobacco? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I made some days since a short speech on the 
subject, and then I said that my own constituents were not interested 
in that question at all; but tobacco was a peculiar subject; it was not a 
favored subject or industry with the Government, and instead of being 
protected it was oppressed. 

Mr. ALLISON. I know the Senator stated that; but the fact is that 
tobacco is taxed from 35 cents a pound to 75 cents a pound by our bill, 
which cemes in competition with tobacco that Kentucky produces 
which does not cost near that much. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Not a pound of that imported ever comes in com- 
petition with the tobacco my constituents raise. I said it was Con- 
necticut tobacco and some raised in Pennsylvania that the duty was 


protecting. teens 

Mr. ALLISON. The reason it does not come in competition with the 
Senator’s tobacco is that there is a prohibitory duty on the kind of to- 
bacco which is raised in Kentucky. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; it is not sold tothe same manufacturers, nor 
is it of the same character or quality. The tobacco produced in my 
State is a totally different tobacco from that imported for cigars. 

Mr. BECK. I would like to call attention to one fact in this connec- 
tion, if my colleague will allow me, which perhaps he has not consid- 
ered. We have a treaty with Russia which reads thus: 

No higher or other duties shall be imposed on the importation into the United 
States of any article the produce or manufacture of Russia, and no higher or 
ether duties shall be imposed on the importation into the Empire of Russia of 
any article the produce or manufacture of the United States, than are or shall 
be payable on the like article being the produce or manufacture of any other 
foreign country. 

In 1870, after a long discussion, in which the Secretary of the Navy 
took one side and a majority of the committee of one House denied that 
manila and hemp were the same, Congress finally determined that they 
were, and the tariff on hemp, which for forty years had been $40 per 
ton, and then was never over 12 per cent., was reduced to $25 dollars 
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because of manila being a grass. I only desire to say that if manila is 

put upon the free-list, hemp will have to be put upon the free: list, and 

then of course pig-iron will go on the free-list, and wool will, and a 
t many other raw materials. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. My colleague and myself have always taken the 
ground that if you will put down the manuſactured articles to a reason- 
able protection we will be willing to give up and let the raw material 
come in free. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Will the Senator yield to me for a question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The Senator says tobacco is a peculiar industry. 
A few days ago I noticed in voting on the question of protection to live 
animals, another industry peculiar to Kentucky, the Senator’s vote was 
in favor of allowing live animals tocome in free. I notice here another 
industry 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator is mistaken. I voted against that 
and gave my reasons. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Here is another industry; and I want to know 
if it is peculiar to Kentucky—hemp? All Kentucky industries, he says, 
he wants to have a tariff on for revenue. He has been objecting per- 
sistently to raisingany more revenue for this Government, and says that 
we are taxing the people too much. How, then, is it that he persists in 
taxing the people on these peculiar industries and continually says the 
Government has too much revenue? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. How can we get revenue if we do not tax some- 
body ? 

Mr, McPHERSON. But we have too much revenue, and we want 
to reduce the revenue. I should like the Senator to explain that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We willreduce it on other Laughter. ] 
There is already too much. We say it is not equi not just to 
collect on everything. My colleague and myself have said time and 
again, reduce your tariff down to an equitable basis and we will agree 
to let the raw material come in free. That has been our position all 
the time, and, as I said before, the Hemp-Growers’ Association of Ken- 
tucky wrote a letter to my colleague and myself in which they said: 
Me are not protectionists, but if the policy is to be continued we in- 
sist upon hemp ing as it is; not that the protection is anything 
equal to that upon manufactured goods, but still so far as it goes it is 
that much.” 

Mr. PLATT. Will the Senator allow me to ask him'a question for 
information? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like to know how long I am to be kept 
on the witness-stand. 

Mr. PLATT. I desire to ask for information, because there are two 
opinions about it, whether this article does come in competition with 
Kentucky hemp? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. This manila certainly does. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the Senator explain why? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Because manila is the plant out of which all kinds 
of rope is made. It is used for shipping-rope; it is used for plow-lines; 
it is used for man. Indeed, I hardly. know of any use that 
hemp can be applied to which manila grass can not be applied to, and 
for some purposes it is even better than hemp, while for many it is not 
so good; but it is a great rival of hemp throughout the whole country. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Now, will the Senator yield to me for a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Certainly. > 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I netice the Senator has been very istent in 
wanting reduction upon almost every article on the tariff-list, but hav- 
ing reached this point I find that he makes no proposition for reduction. 
We have reduced everything else. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. This is not more than 15 per cent. now. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Do you propose a reduction? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No, sir; because it is already too low. If it is 
to have any protection at all it is too low for protection now, but not 
for revenue. 

Mr. McPHERSON, I fully agree with the Senator from Kentucky, 
and I shall vote with him against bringing in manila free, and for this 
reason: it is the only article of foreign production which enters ac- 
tively, in fact, into competition with hemp and flax. When we reach 
the jute schedule, I am prepared to show that does not, and if nobody 
else moves it I propose to move to place jute on the free-list; but as to 
manila it enters directly into competition, because it enters into the 
products which are made ef hemp and flax. The most expensive prod- 
ucts to raise in this country, taking into consideration the objects of 
their manufacture for use, are hemp and tobacco. After you have raised 
the crop you must then proceed to make a certain process of manufact- 
ure which is very ive in itself, and therefore this should have all 
the protection that any agricultural products in the country have, and 
more. 

That is my doctrine. I believe in protecting that industry in such 
- a way that while there will be revenue derived from the importation 
at the same time the farmer will be sufficiently — to enable him 
tolive. I do not think the duty on hemp and and manila is high 


enough. 
Mr. BECK. I call attention to the fact that after a long discussion 


in 1870 Congress decided that the meaning of the Russian treaty, which 
I read a section from just now, was that manila and Russia hemp were 
of the same class of goods and that if one was admitted free the other 
would have to be admitted free. Russia hemp, which alone competes 
with the hemp raised in the West, in Kentucky, Missouri, and else- 
where, was at $40 per ton in 1840 and in 1842 and in 1846, all through 
the Walker tariff, as it is called, and then never exceeded 20 per cent. 
ad valorem. It was not raised in 1861 when other things were, but re- 
mained at $40 per ton, and, as far as I recollect, in 1870. I have the de- 
bate before me, in which a very able letter was read by Mr. Hooper, 
then a member from Massachusetts, protesting against a reduction to 
$25 for a great many reasons, and it was believed that the Russian treaty 
fairly construed made manila and hemp articles of the same character, 
so that if one was put on the free-list both would have to go. When 
manila was at $25 duty it was enough for it, because it was nothing like 
the value of hemp, but because of the treaty the hemp had to be brought 
down to the same rate. 

From that time on the production amounted to very little in the 
West. It is down to $4.50 a hundred now, and I suppose nobody can 
raise it for that; but in the general arrangement of the tariff, going 
over it, a great many things were selected. I have read the history of 
itat that time. It was the only thing fit for cordage. Wire is now 
substituted very largely for it in shipping. It is now being largely 
used for making twine for the grain-binders of the country and is com- 
ing to take the place of wire. It is used really more for that than any- 
thing else, and is more profitable if it is allowed to remain where it is, 
and the tariff now upon it is less than 10 per cent. It is 15 per cent. 
upon manila, but manila being so much cheaper than Russia hemp 
that is the average of both, both holding the same relation. 

If there is to be a general adjustment of rates in cutting down, it cer- 
tainly ought not to be higher than 15 per cent., and I believe 10 per 
cent., for in 1870, when the calculation was made, it was agreed all 
around by Mr. Hooper and by all those gentlemen that the protection 
(you may call it what you please) was 9} per cent., and when Russia 
hemp went up, which it very frequently did when there was a scarcity 
of crop in the West, it was less than 6 percent. It was argued overand 
over again whether it was well to have no hemp in the country either 
for cordage, for nets, for many of the higher qualities that manila could 
not be used for, and whether we should keep that up as one of the things 
at a low rate of duty rather than put it on the free-list. 

The labor that goes into a hundred pounds of hemp is four times what 
it takes to raise a hundred pounds of wool, four times what it takes to 
raise many of the raw materials on which there is a duty laid; and it 
then occurred to me that in this schedule, which was so very low, it 
was not worth while attempting to raise it any when nothing else was 
increased. It was 40 per cent. under the Walker tariff of 1846, and was 
that in 1842, and ever since until it wasstruck down to $25aton. Ifleft 
at 10 per cent. now, unless there is to be a general revolution, nobody 
would think of striking it down any lower. 

Mr. MORRILL. I did not want to vote upon this question at once, 
because I wished to hear from Kentucky. Ihave heard from my friend 
the military Senator from Kentucky [Mr. WILLIAMS], and I think he 
is much less belligerent than his colleague [Mr. BECK]. I agree with 
both of the Senators from Kentucky that this is a low rate of duty, 
and that it yields a large amount of revenue. Eight hundred and 
eleven thousand dollars of revenue is received from it. I do not agree 
with the Senator from Kentucky who first spoke on this subject, who 
seems to be of the same opinion of the chap who was going to take the 
pills of the physician. The Senator denies that this is to operate as a 
protection to hemp, and the chap who was going to take the medicine 
from the physician said he would take the pills but he would be durned 
if they should operate. [Laughter.] 

The protection upon this article is a very low rate. It is more than 
my friend opposite, the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECK], has as- 
serted. It costs between $138 and $140 a ton and the manila costs 
about $25 more. The one sells for about 8 cents a pound here and the 
other fer about 11} cents. The duty is $25 a ton. So any one can see 
that while on what is called Russia hemp it would be a trifle less than 
15 per cent., it would be a trifle more on the manila. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The duty is 15.50 per cent. 

Mr. MORRILL. The average is 15.50. Under these circumstances 
it seems to me we ought to let it alone and allow it to stand where it 
has stood. So far as any treaty is concerned I do not admit that there 
would be any conflict with treaties unless we were to name it as Russia 
hemp. If we were to do so, of course it would be subject to“ the 
3 favored nation“ clause in our treaties with Russia. 

. MILLER, of New York. I was entirely innocent in moving m 
amendment. I had no idea of exciting N from 1 
and when this amendment was about to pass without even a division 
Iof course concluded that they had either gone hunting or were asleep. 
It seems I was not mistaken in that respect. We came back to the 
thing by unanimous consent. I do not object at all; but I submit that 
if the argument of the Senators from Kentucky is right, this is no pro- 
tection whatever to the growers of hemp in this country. 

The duty on manila and a similar duty on jute, which we shall soon 
approach, is simply a revenue duty, and it has nothing whatever to do 
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with the encouragement of the growth of either hemp or flax in this coun- 
try. Then we can well afford to dispense with the revenue, for one of 
the chief objects of this bill, lunderstand, is to reduce the revenues of this 
country. Certainly it seems to me that we can do it in no better way 
than on raw materials which are not produced in this country and can 
not be produced in this country. 

I have suggested no reduction of the duty on flax or on hemp, such 
as is grown in this country. If the representatives of the portions of 
eur country which grow flax and hemp largely think that the duties 
prescribed for those articles are not high enough, I shall be very glad 
to vote with them to make them higher; but if I understand the 
present drift of the change of the tariff, it is to put upon the free-list 
all raw materials which are not and can not be produced in our own 
coun We have done it with raw rubber, with raw silk, with hides, 
with all manner of dye-woods, and on nearly all the productions of the 
tropical and semi-tropical countries. 

I undertake to say that there is no conflict whatever between hemp, 
which is grown in this country, and manila. Certainly, ropes are 
made of both these articles, but they are used for different purposes. 
Ropes made from hemp grown in Kentucky or Missouri are not used 
for the rigging of ships, neither are they used in our mines, for they 
are not suited to that use; they make a that is too soft. If we 
want to do anything to enco the building up of our merchant 
marine we ought to make tiie srele; omo the geat items of cost in 
the management and sailing of ships, as as possible. 

The statement made here by the Senator from Ohio and by others 
that if manila is to be put upon the free-list we might as well put hemp 
there is simply not sustained by any fact which has been mentioned. 
You might as well say that if you put raw silk upon the free-list you 
should put raw flax upon the free-list. Manila hemp and the hemp 
grown here are no more alike than silk and flax, and while both silk 
and flax are used for the clothing of the human race, yet I think one 
can not be said to interfere with the other. 

As the chairman of the Finance Committee has shown us that this 
revenue amounts to nearly a million dollars, and as we want to dispense 
with something like 5150, 000, 000 revenue, it seems to me that we can 
not commence better than with an article of this kind, which can not 
be and has never been produced in this country, which is used chiefly 
in mining operations, in the management and sailing of vessels, and 
in the harvests in the great West, where our wheat crops are grown. 
It does not in either of these cases come in conflict with the hemp grown 
in this country. 

I have simply to say in regard to the duty upon jute, &c., that unless 
the raw material should be put upon the free-list the manufacture of 
these articles can not be continued. If my friends from Kentucky are 
so anxious to maintain this duty here, I ask them whether they are 
willing to put upon the goods manufactured a duty which shall be at 
least 30 per cent. above that upon the raw material, which is not the 
average rate of duty we have upon cotton and not one-half the rate of 
duty we have upon the manufacture of silk goods when raw silk is ad- 
mitted free of duty ? 

The PRESIDENT pro . The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from New York [Mr. MILLER], in line 1193, to strike 
out the words manila and other like“ and to insert ‘‘and;’’ so that 
if those words are stricken out the clause will read : 

Hemp and substitutes for hemp, not specially enumerated or provided for in 
this act, $25 per ton. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I shall not call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HARRIS. They have been ordered. By unanimous consent, 
of course, the call can be withdrawn. 

Mr. BECK. The call had better be withdrawn. 

I do not suppose there is any objection to withdraw- 
ing the call. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let us have the yeas and nays. It is a very im- 
portant question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The roll will be called on the question 
of agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from New York. 

Princi tive Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BUTLER (when his name was called). Iam paired with the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON]. - 

Mr. MILLER, of New York (when his name wascalled). Iam paired 
with the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GROOME]. If he were here, I 
should vote yea.“ : 

Mr. RANSOM (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. LOGAN]. 

Mr. SLATER (when his name was called). On this question I am 

ired with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. KELLOGG]. If he were 

ere, I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. VEST (when hisname was called). Iam paired with theSenator 
from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB]. 

Mr. WALKER (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. HILL]. 

Mr. DAVIS. Of West Vias I th the Senator fro; 

DA of West Virgini am paired wi tor from 

] Ur. W. 5 paired 

Mr. GROVER. I announce for the day that Iam paired with the 


Senator from Michigan [Mr. FERRY]. If he were present, I should vote 


“ » 
nay. 
The result was announced—yeas 9, nays 43; as follows: 
YEAS—9, 
Cockrell, Mah Morgan, Tabor, 
La ham, Miller of Cal., Sewell, Van Wyck 
i NAYS—43. 
a bad of III., Hawer; Morrill, 
my, wes, ls, Pendleton, 
FF 
yard, e, n, Pugh, 
Beck, Garland, Jonas, RoNins, 
Blair, George, Jones of Florida, Sa ġ 
Call, Gorman, Jones of Nevada, Sawyer, 
Camden, Hale, Lamar, Sherman, 
— of Wis., Hampton, 2 2 
e Harris, oPherson, illiams. 
Conger, Harrison, Macey, È 
ABSENT—2. 
Aldrich, Farley, Kellogg. Saunders, 
Brown, Ferry s Slate: 
Butler, Groome, Miller of N.Y. Vest,’ 
Cameron of Pa., Grover, Mitchell, Voorhees, 
Davis of W. Va., Hil, Plumb. Walker, 
Fair, Hoar, Ransom Windom. 
So the amendment was rejected. 


The next paragraph, from line 1196 to line 1198, was read, as follows: 

Jute, sisal-grass, and other vegetable substances, special] umer- 
eee t prg irii te as oo ameen op paoa eee 72 Sir 

Mr. SLATER. I move in line 1196 to strike out the word jute.“ 

Iam moved to make this motion to amend in the interest of a very 
large class of agricultural products that make great use of the manufact- 
ures of this article. All our men who are in the production 
of wheat, corn, cotton, and many other articles use bags and burlaps 
made of this article, and it has grown in the last few years toa very large 
item in the expenditures of farmers and producersof this caved Emis 
u 


cts. 

If I shall succeed in having this amendment sustained, I shall also 
move to strike out butts when we come to the nextitem. T propose also 
to move a reduction pro rata with these reductions upon the manufact- 
ures of jute and jute butts. 

Mr. COKE. I to the Senator from Oregon that the cotton- 
bagging used for baling cotton is made of jute butts, and that scarcely 
any bagging already manufactured is imported. I think that $916duty 
was collected from bagging already manufactured, and that product is 
made of butts imported into this country. 

Mr. SLATER. I understand the situation as explained by the Sena- 
tor from Texas. I think if this policy is adopted it will operate to trans- 
fer to a very large extent the manufacture of jute and jute butts into 
bagging and burlaps, not only for our own consumption but for foreign 
consumption. It is used to a very large extent in the South American 
states and in Mexico. 

I wish in this connection to read an extract from a letter published 
some time since in the Boston Post by a gentleman by the name of G. 
White. Iam not acquainted with the gentleman, but the statements 
here made have a very important bearing upon the matter now under 
consideration. Mr. White is writing on the subject of ship-building 
and the tariff, and in speaking of this matter he says: 

The ship-builder says that the laws of the United States do not give hima fair 

discrimina- 


chance to compete in the fore 
tion under the revenue laws 


of Dundee, in 
is into 


or Boston, and all the 

charge of the cargo in her port of delivery here would be for the benefit of the 

— garter = as well as afford employment toa great number of our own citizens, 

and all of the cloth and bagging I have referred to might be manufactured here, 

giving employment to the thousands of our people, instead of discriminating to 
e advantage of British subjects and against our own citizens. 


It seems to me that this is beginning in the right place. It would 
stimulate our own manufacturers, and by that in the end would reduce 
inavery large degree the manufactured products from these articlesand 
relieve them from taxation. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Jute is a comparatively new article of commerce 
which enters directly into competition with flax and hempand all other 
fibrous articles, and to some extent with cotton. It is introduced from 
India, and from the very first has been placed on a corresponding rate 
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of duty with the duty upon hemp and flax. The duty on jute butts is 
$6 ton; the duty on jute is $15 per ton; and on other fibrous grasses 
of India it is about the same rate, making an average duty on this 
article of only 16 per cent. 

The Senator from Oregon is entirely mistaken in supposing that when 
bags are sent from California with articles of export like wheat to the 
countries of the world the farmers lose by it. On the contrary, there 
is a drawback allowed to the full extent of the duty. If the articles 
are made in America there is a drawback allowed to the full extent of 
the duty upon the bagging, and that drawback is continued in this bill. 
If, also, bags are introduced of foreign manufacture into California and 
wheat is sent in those bags to any port in the world a drawback is paid 
at the custom-house when they are exported. Consequently, to claim 
that this tax, whatever it is, would fall upon the farmers is an entire 
mistake. There is a drawback under existing law to the full extent of 
the amount of duty paid. 

If we can not maintain a duty of 16 per cent. on an article which 
comes into direct competition with the product of the farm, what justi- 
fication can we have for maintaining 40 or 50 per cent. upon articles of 
manufacture? We spent three days here contesting whether articles 
of a certain kind of manufacture should pay 35 per cent. ad valorem 
or 45 per cent. ad valorem. Here is a fabric of the earth, a vegetable 
fabric, raised like hemp and flax in India, which is brought into com- 
petition with our articles by a different name. They are all fibers in- 
tended for certain p Jute is manufactured into bagging largely 
and into various forms of industry which come into direct competition 
with the flax of the farmer and with the hemp also, and with all other 
fibrous articles, and to some extent, as I said, with cotton. It is made 
the basis, like hemp and flax, of what are called burlaps and various 
forms of soft coarser fabrics. 

Instead of striking down a duty of this kind, which now yields us 
$800,000 as a mere revenue duty, it would be a wise duty to maintain 
because it is very cheaply collected. It is measured by the ton; no 
fraud can be committed about it. Asa mere revenue tariff it would 
be justified and should be maintained. I could name fifty, yea, a hun- 
dred articles on this tariff-list where such a reduction would give an 
enormous amount of relief more than a reduction on this article would. 

But the manufacturers of burlaps, bags, &c., want a free raw article, 
as theysay. When the article they import comes in direct comPetition 
with the American article, then every principle of the tariff system, 
every principle of the idea of protection requires that we should defend 
our own with a reasonable amount of tax. We defend the sugar of 
Louisiana by a tax of 30, 40, or 50 percent. Wedefend our own manu- 
factures by a tax ranging up to 45, yea, upto a hundred percent. We 
protect the product of our mines and of our workshops with duties 
averaging, say, 45 per cent.; and here are one or two articles upon the 
list that are the products of the farmer, and you refuse him only one- 
third of the amount of protection given to other interests. It is not 
right to do so. 

Representing as I do a great many more farmers than all other peo- 
ple together, I say the striking down of this industry would make a 
strong, widespread discontent with the tariff . Ours is an ag- 
ricultural community. We raise in Ohio a large amount of flax, partly 
for the seed and partly for the flax. It is becoming more and more 
valuable every year, and now we are beginning to have established in 
this country what are called flax-mills that use this flax. I turn toa 
table showing the industries which have sprung upin this country and 
I find that we have flax-mills in different parts of the country, where 
the flax is used for various forms of fibrous production. 

Mr. FARLEY. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. . 

Mr. FARLEY. In regard to the sentiment of the farmers of the Pa- 
cific coast, or at least of California, I wish to state that I received a 
communication from the boards of trade of several important shipping 

ints there, and the farmers of that State are all in favor of putting 
jute on the free-list. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I said before the Senator came in that it would 
not make any difference, because if they import the bags they get a 
drawback for the bags when they are sent out of the country. 

Mr. FARLEY. In what part of the bill is the drawback given? 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is in the general laws which are not affected by 
this proposed legislation. That is a matter of every-day administration 
by the Treasury Department. When bags are introduced, imported from 
foreign countries, and are sent out in the same condition with articles 
of export in them the full amount of the duty is refunded, and when 
the article is made out of American bagging and is sent to a foreign 
country it may be brought back here without duty. That provision is 
contained in this very bill. So it does not affect the farmer of Califor- 
nia to the extent supposed, while the striking down of this duty would 
be held by farmers who raise flax as an injustice to them. 

As I was proceeding to say, there are some seventy-two flax-mills 
now in the United States, according to the table. They are using this 
flax in various forms, and they are constantly complaining of the com- 
petition made by jute, an article of commerce brought into competition 
with their industry, that beats them almost at their doors, and will 
probably drive them out of existence if this duty is repealed by us. 
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Large quantities of flax are produced in Ohio, Indiana, and perhaps 
some of the States still farther west. 

Mr. MORGAN. Can they make a linen shirt out of jute? 

Mr. SHERMAN. No, they can not make a linen shirt out of jute. 
Under the present laws they can not make linen fabrics in this country 
at all and have not done it yet, but they make bagging and various 
forms of profitable coarser articles. The time will come, if you will 
give to the flax the same protection that you give to cotton cloth or to 
woolen cloth, when you can manufacture linen in this country as good 
as they can in Belfast. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. May I ask the Senator from Ohio a question? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Oh, yes; but I am about through. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Lask if there is any flax or hemp raised in this 
country, or in any country, that you could utilize to make a grain-bag 
holding two bushels, of the quality of the material that I hold in my 
hand, for about 8 cents? 

Mr. SHERMAN. You can take all the grain-bags used in our coun- 
try, where we have more wheat and grain than anywhere else, and all 
that are used by the farmer are made out of flax and hemp. As I said 
before, the importation of jute bags sometimes reaches places where they 
make these kinds of goods, and if our flax-mills are to be driven out by 
jute, as a matter of course it shows that the argument of protection 
does not apply to a domestic industry in this country that is just build- 
ing up, in which a large amount of capital is employed. You must deal 
justly with all interests; and to repeal this little duty of 15 per cent. 
of protection to the flax-growers I think would be carrying the doc- 
trine of protection backward and not forward. 

Mr. McPHERSON. For once the honorable Senator from Ohio has 
found an industry that we do not have in New Jersey, and now I ap- 
ply the generous principle that I applied to my friend from Alabama a 
few moments ago. I want to protect the industries of other States. 
If the Senator can convince me that the jute product enters into com- 
pee with any known product in this country then I will gladly join 

im in granting a duty upon jute. 

Mr.SHERMAN, Jute is used for the very article that is made now 
out of flax and hemp. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Iwill prove to the Senator how impossible that is. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator will allow me I will state that 
thirty years ago we had in every considerable town in Kentucky small 
works for ing bagging and rope to bale cotton, but since the re- 
duction of the tariff and the introduction of these jute manufactures 
all those factories have been driven out of existence, and there is not 
one now in my State because of the jute imported. 

Mr. Mop N. Iam afraid the Senator from Kentucky is get- 
ting on the ion platform. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No, sir; but I think this whole schedule is ar- 
ranged upon the very lowest basis of revenue taxation. It is reason- 
able 3 and I am against this amendment. 

Mr. McPHERSON, I wish to answer the argument of the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN]. If I understand him aright, he says the 
jute product enters intocompetiton with flax. The flax product is alto- 
gether too expensive in its production to allow it to enter into compe- 
tition with jute for the purposes for which jute is used. The raising of 
flax and preparing it for market necessitates, of co an ve 
process. Itistoo costly. It can not be used for bagging cotton; it can 
not be used for bagging grain. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Will my friend allow me to answer the question 
put to me a moment ago? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHERMAN. There is more capital this day employed in this 
country in manufacturing goods outof flax than out of jute, and there 
are fifteen times as many establishments now engaged in manufacturing 
flaxen goods as there are jute goods. There are four places where jute 

are manufactured in this country. They employ a capital of 
about $400,000. We have seventy-nine establishments man i 
flaxen with a capital of $620,000. It is proposed to destroy the 
seventy-nine establishments for the benefit of the four. 

Mr. McPHERSON. When flax is raised for the purpose of the flax- 
seed and allowed to ripen, then we have what is called a flax-draw. 
From that flax-draw it has been the custom in the past to make asort 
of bagging which was used for bagging cotton. But allowing the flax 
toripen, the result was a certain little black speck that could not be elim- 
inated by carding or bleaching, which impregnated the bale of cotton 
and absolutely grew in it on the outer circle. It came through the 
bagging itself by repeated rubbing, and penetrated the bale of cotton 
to an extent that spoiled a great deal of cotton, so much so that it has 
been impossible to use that sort of flax bagging for the purpose of bag- 
ging cotton. It is now used toa limited extent for bagging grain, but 
it makes a miserable, dirty bag for that purpose, and you can not use 
it for a flour or meal bag of any kind whatever. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I suppose the Senator is aware that in some 
portions of this country they raise flax exclusively for lint, not for seed. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. But I say it becomes too expensive a product. 
You manufacture that into products of all kinds, but it is altogether 
too expensive to make into 

Mr. SAULSBURY. It is too expensive for the wrapping which is 
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necessary for furniture and such things as that; but I apprehend the 
better the bag the cheaper it is for grain. 

Mr. McPHERSON. If the honorable Senator from Delaware wishes 
to impose a tax upon all the grain producers of this eountry, upon all 
the cotton producers of this country, upon all those who use jute for 
any or all purposes for which it is used, in order that the flax industry 
may flourish to the extent of using a superior quality of flax suitable 
for the finest clothing to be made into grain-bags and cotton-bags, then 
I think he will have to revolutionize the whole industries of the country. 

Let us take up the question of jute. There is a duty to-day of $15 
per ton upon theraw jute. What does that amount to ad valorem? I 
have here the last mail quotations of prices for jute and the Caleutta 
exchange on London under date of December 5, 1882. There are three 
classes of jute, Nos. A, B,and C. The duty to-day of $15 per ton upon 
No. A is 29 per cent., the duty on No. B is 35 per cent., and the duty 
on No. C is 42 per cent. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I desire, as one of those papers was sent to me, 
to state thatitis an absolute falsehood, shown by the official records on 


our table. I do not see how the author of the paper could have made 
that statement. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. It is certified to by all the manufacturers of jute 
in the country. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I do not care who signed it, because here we have 
the actual return of jute imported into this country in its different forms. 
We are dealing now with the invoice value of the goods made out by 
the men who imported them, and here we have the foreign value. I 
saw that paper, and I was amazed at the statement. It is shown here 
by the table upon our desks that there were of jute butts imported 
53,198 tons, of the value of $1,965,644, on which the duty collected was 
$319,190. Of sisal-grass, the principal form, there were imported 18,805 
tons, worth over $100 a ton. 
which is right in the face of our official reports I can not answer; but 
the fact, as this table shows, is that the average duty on these articles 
is 16.09 per cent.; that the larger portion of them—that is, the item 
under which the most of them are imported, called sisal is worth, 
according to the invoiced value in India, $100 per ton, yet they state 
there it is worth 2 cents a pound. 

Mr. McPHERSON. We will not quarrel as to the amount of duty, 
but I want to state another fact in connection with this: 

The duty at $15 is an ad valorem duty of 29 per cent., 35 per cent, to 42 per 
cent., but even this is not all the duty we have to pay, because of every ten 
pounds used only nine pounds nto the manufactured ; the other 
pound is dust and waste, but we have paid a duty on that pound as well as on 
the nine pounds used, This adds 10 per cent. to the duty, raising the rates to 
about 32 to 46 per cent. This waste is only fit for paper-stock, and as such has 
to be sold in competition with the waste from the jute-mills of Europe and India, 
all of which is sent here, and is admitted free of duty, thus giving the foreign 
manufacturer the benefit of the free-list for his waste, while the American manu- 
facturer has paid a high rate of duty on his waste. 

The duty on seven-eighths of the whole of the manufactured product 
is about equal to the duty on the raw jute. As to the jute itself I have 
heard it said that it can be produced in the Southern States successfully. 
Here is a sample of the jute as it comes from Calcutta. [Exhibiting.] 
It grows in a stalk or weed around which there is a shell. In the in- 
side of that again is some of this substance filled with gum or jute, and 
that is what is called the jute butts, while there is a pith in the center. 
The labor employed in the gathering of this productis of the very cheap- 
est character. There has never been any machinery invented or discov- 
ered by which the fiber could be eliminated from the stalk except by 
hand labor, and it is done by taking hold of each strand by itself and 
separating them one by one. The cost of doing it is very small indeed 
in Calcutta, because the laborer there only receives from 5 to 15 cents per 
day. 
$ Let me be allowed to state in this connection that while the climate 
and soil of some of the Southern States are very favorable to the growth 
of this product the labor in the South can not compete with the foreign 
labor even at the duty, as is shown by the importations and as is shown 
by another fact that they do not pretend to try to raise it. I hold in 
my hand a statement handed me this morning by some friends in which 
it is stated that Mr. Buchanan of New York offered $500 for one bale of 
jute manufactured by machinery to compete with the price from Cal- 
cutta, duty added; that is, jute raised in this country and manufactured 
by machinery, as there was some statement to the effect that it can be 
done. Mr. George West, of Ballston, offers $5,000 for five bales of jute 
grown in this country manufactured by machinery and able to compete 
with the foreign product, Mr. Sloan offers $10,000 for ten bales of jute 
so grown and so manufactured here. No machinery has ever been dis- 
covered yet, although inventive genius for ten years has been at work, 
and diligently at work, trying to discover a process by which that fiber 
may be taken from the stalk. 

This represents the first stage of manufacture or working into yarn 
upon which to-day there is a duty of 25 per cent., but that is searcely 
greater than the duty upon the raw material itself. Here is the other 
stage of manufacture, called the burlap [exhibiting], which is manufact- 
ured into bags, and I understand a bag holding two bushels of grain 
can be afforded for about 8 cents. Here is another stage of manufact- 
ure [exhibiting],representing a better product, which is used very largely 
for the padding of coats, tailors' canvas, &c., upon which there is a 
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duty to-day of 30 per cent. This represents the other and cheaper 
product. That is a product [exhibiting] which is used for bagging cot- 
ton. That is the jute bagging for cotton. That bagging can easily be 
afforded at 20 per cent. ad valorem duty at the cost of manufacturing 
in this country. It now pays 40 per cent., and the saving to the cotton 
industry of the South in one year would equal in value all the product 
they can raise in ten years. 

As I said before, if it can be made to appear that the jute product 
enters into competition in any sense with , With hemp, or with any 
of the products of this country, I am not in favor of making it free, but 
as I understand the case there is no product that it competes with di- 
rectly, and I do aver most positively that if you want to utilize your 
flax and your hemp to the best possible advantage into a greater variety 
of fabrics, into fabrics that can be afforded cheaper than now, you want 
to admit jute duty free and allow it as far as it can and so far as it may 
to enter into the construction of those articles. Large amounts of goods 
are manufactured to-day in which the warp represents one product, te 
wit, the flax product; the weft the other, to wit, the jute. By blend- 
ing the two together, one free, competing with nothing of itself or in 
itself, the other n ily expensive by reason of the cost of produc- 
tion and the cost of preparation, then you will have accomplished a re- 
sult that will more benefit the flax industry than any other course you 
could adopt. In addition to that it will give to the cotton ind a 


cheap ing for their cotton and the most perfect one ever yet di 
covered. It will give to the grain producer aon, aa and it will not 
affect in the minutest icular, except to affect beneficially, the great 


flax and hemp industries of the country. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask the Senator from New Jersey if he does not 
know that there are more bags to-day in the United States made of cot- 
ton and hemp than there are made of jute? I have seen millions of 

in the last five years filled with 1 from my country and 
the West to the East, and I never saw a bushel of wheat in a jute bag. 
It is carried in hemp and cotton sacks altogether. In California they 
use jute bags and upon the sea-coast, but in the interior of the country 
they use bags made of hemp or made of cotton, chiefly of cotton, which 
is much better material than jute to make wheat-bags out of. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I always supposed that the people of the Sen- 
ator’s 055 and of the Western States were very intelligent and very 
economftal, especially in those things of vast interest to them; and how 
any man in the world could for one moment elect between the jute bag, 
possessing strength and durability, and the cotton bag, possessing neither, 
and costing twice the price, I can not understand. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Let me say to the Senator that one cotton sack is 
worth two jute sacks; it will last four times as long; it is twice as 
strong. Any gentleman who has had connection with the railroads 
will see the Baltimore and Ohio, or the Pennsylvania, or the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio bringing in within the last year millions of sacks or bags, 
from the West, and he must have observed that they are cotton sacks 
and not burlap sacks. I never saw a jute sack in my life. 

Mr. INGALLS. The duties on jute and jute butts as established by 
the bill reported by the committee are illogical and indefensible. They 
ought to be higher or they ought tò be lower. The duties on jute and 
jute butts either ought to be doubled or they ought to go on the free- 
list. As they stand now they afford no protection to the manufacturer 
and they ruin the producer. 

When I first became acquainted with the Western country, twenty- 
odd years ago, one of the most profitable products was hemp. It was 
an industry that was peculiarly adapted to the soil, the climate, and the 
labor of that country. All along the vast fertile alluvia of the Missouri 
and its tributaries, down through the States of Missouri and Arkansas 
and so on into Tennessee, the growth of hemp was one of the most pro- 
ductive and profitable industries of that entire region. Now there is 
hardly an acre that is raised. 

The Senator from Kentucky was kind enough to say that hemp is 
one of the great products of Kansas. I beg to disabuse his mind on 
that subject. A field of hemp in my region is a curiosity, and I think 
I can call the Senator from Missouri to bear testimony also that where 
3 thousands of acres were cultivated twenty years ago in 
his State it been entirely abandoned and given over to other pro- 
ductions. 

Mr. COCKRELL. 
last six years. 

Mr. INGALLS. The Senator has not seen a hemp-field in Missouri 
in the last six years. The product, as I say, was practically inexhaust- 
ible. It was used in the manufacture of bagging for wrapping cotton, 
for enveloping meat and coffee, in the manufacture of coarse twine and 
cordage, for the making of coarse wrapping-papers, and various other 
fabrics of that description. ‘The reason why it is not produced now is 
simply because when the duty was lowered on juteand jute butts, that 
enter into precisely the fabrics for which hemp is used, the whole indus- 
try was destroyed, and this is an admirable illustration of the fallacy 
of the idea that an agricultural country wants free trade. 

It is a contradiction of the idea that people who produce want to buy 
where they can buy cheap and sell where they can sell dear. It is an 
illustration of the fact that in order to make free trade equitable there 
must be equality of conditions, that wages must be the same, that ae- 


I have not seen a hemp-field in Missouri in the 
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cumulated capital must be the same, that climatic conditions must be 
the same, that the social order must be the same, and that the facili- 
ties for reaching the markets of the world must be the same. 

Jute butts, as I said, enter or may be made to enter very largely into 
this same fabric with manila or hemp, the bagging, the twine, and the 
paper, but when the duty on that was reduced to $6 a ton, when it is 
produced in India where labor is 10 cents a day, when it was brought 
over by the cargo in ballast by returning ships from Bombay and Cal- 
cutta, the industry of growing hemp in all that vast country was as 
much destroyed and extirpated as if one of the great destructive agencies 
of nature had fallen upon it. 

Mr. MORRILL. I wish to say to the Senator from Kansas that the 
duty on jute or on jute butts was never higher than it is to-day; and 
what the bill proposes is precisely what now exists in the present tariff. 
It never was higher on either. 

Mr. INGALLS. When the conditions were so changed that the prod- 
ucts of hemp were brought into competition with jute and with jute 
butts then the whole fabric of the hemp industry was destroyed and 
the whole productive interests of that country were subverted, 

As I say, it makes no difference at all to the agricultural interests of 
this country so far as the production is concerned whether you leave 
jute as it is now or whether you put it on the free-list. You have de- 
stroyed the agricultural industry as thoroughly as if you had rendered 
the soit or the climate incapable of producing hemp, and you havegiven 
us nothing in place of it. 

It appears that the duty upon jute and jute butts is so high that it 
renders the manufacture of the products that are made from this fiber 
unprofitable, so that it is one of the absurdities of this tariff which has 
been reported that in this great schedule involving productions and 
manufactures to the extent of millions of dollars you have deliberately 
reported duties upon raw material that prevent us from producing it at 
home and render the manufacture of it unprofitable at home. 

I do not think that the free-trader or the protectionist can stand upon 
that platform, and I say as a resident of an agricultural community I 
do not care which you do; it is immaterial whether you place jute and 
jute butts upon the free-list or whether you double the duty. If you 
place them upon the free-list you enable us to get our grain-sacks, you 
enable us to get our hemp, our bagging, our twine products cheaper 
than we can now. If you double the duty, then you give us the oppor- 
tunity of replacing this fiber that you have expelled by the cultivation 
of hemp, that was formerly one of the most profitable agricultural in- 
dustries of the country. 

My own impression is that the best interests of our people would be 
subserved by placing these products upon the free-list. Nine-tenths ef 
all our grain that is exported has to go in sacks. Sacking is used for 
enveloping bacon and hams that are raised for exportation. It is the 
same with cotton. Vast amounts of paper bags are also necessary for 
the retail operations of trade. If you place jute and jute butts upon 
the free-list you enable us to obtain these manufactured products at a 
vastly less sum than we now pay for them simply because you enable 
home production to compete with foreign industry, so that the price 
of the product will be brought down. My belief is that in adjusting 
the rates in this schedule it would be wiser for the agricultural inter- 
ests of this country to put both these products on the free-list. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. Mr. President, I have come to the same 
conclusion to which the Senator from Kansas arrived, but perhaps 


by a different method of reasoning. That does not matter when wecome | fe 


to consider the mere economic questions involved here as it affects the 
locality from which I come. 

In California all the grain of every kind and description is sacked in 
sacks made of jute. Part of these sacks are manufactured in Califor- 
nia, seme of them in India, and some in Scotland. At least 20,000,000 
of these jute sacks go into consumption in California each year. The 
same practice prevails in Oregon, in Washington Territory, and in all 
the wheat-growing regions of the Pacific coast. There are in Califor- 
nia two factories that manufacture grain-sacks from jute. One is car- 
ried on by the State; the other is carried on by a private corporation. 

We believe that there is no jute produced in this country. We do 
not want to place a duty upon raw jute for the purpose of protecting 
jute-raisers, because there is none raised here. If it be the purpose of 
the Senator from Ohio to put so high a duty upon jute as to force the 
California farmer to use hemp or flax for his grain-sacks, we know that 
the cost of grain-sacks will be doubled. 

The Senator has asserted that jute comes in competition with hemp 
and flax. Ido not think he has established that it does, unless you 
should put the duty so high upon jute as to bring the price of the jute 
saok up as high as the sack made of flax or hemp, and you would have 
to put on a very high duty in order to do that. 

Now, it is a question as to who shall pay this duty ultimately. I 
believe that the Pacific coast will pay the greater part of this $15a ton, 
which is 20 per cent. upon raw jate, taking the calculation which has 
been furnished here, and to which the. Senator from Ohio referred. I 
know that the statements of jute importers are very different from the 
statistics here printed, but in this table I find that jute and sunn are 
classified together, and there were imported 8,679 tons of these twocom- 
modities, so that we can not arrive exactly at the real price of jute 


alone, because it is mixed up with these other substances. Sunn is a 
hemp. Itiscalled ‘‘sunn hemp” in India and here in this schedule it 
is called sunn.“ It is nevertheless a hemp, and jute is not a h 8 
jute is a plant of a stronger fiber and a different plant entirely. 

we do not know exactly what the dutiable value of this jute is, but 
assuming that itis $72 per ton as here stated, the duty proposed in this 
schedule is 20 per cent. 

I can see no good reason for the imposition of this duty when it is 
manifest that it must come out of the consumers and users of the grain- 
sacks and burlaps used for baling cotton. 

I do not desire to take up the time of the Senate. This matter has 
been very elaborately discussed and I think very well discussed by the 
Senator from New J , and I with him in most of the state- 
ments that he has made; they accord precisely with the conclusions I 
have come to in the investigations I have made of this subject. - I shall 
vote to put jute on the free-list. 

Mr. INGALLS. The Senator from Vermont stated with an air of 
positive infallibility, which usually characterizes all his financial utter- 
ances, that the duty on jute had never been reduced; that it was to- 
day exactly the same as it always had been; and that therefore my 
argument was untenable. Now, mark how plain a tale shall put the 
chairman of the Finance Committee down. The duty on jute under 
the tariff of 1842 was $25 per ton; under the tariff of 1846 it was 25 per 
cent. ad valorem; under the tariff of 1857 it was 19 per cent. ad valorem; 
and under the Morrill tariff of 1861 it was $10 per ton. Yet in the 
face of a reduction of from $25 to $10 during a schedule of four succes- 
sive tariffs the Senator from Vermont assured me that there never had 
been any change by way of reduction in the duty upon jute in this 
country. The fact is exactly as I stated, that when the duty was re- 
duced in 1861 to $10 a ton then competition became impossible and the 
whole hemp industry di from this country. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I know the Senator from Kansas wants to be cor- 
rect in this matter, and as I happen to occupy the same position that 
he does on this question I call his attention to the fact that the duty in 
F ad valorem instead of $25 per ton, as I think he 
stai 

Mr. INGALLS. Twenty-five dollars per ton is what my book 
and my book is exactly as good as the Senator’s. In 1842 it was 

ton, in 1857 it was 19 per cent., and under the tariff of 1861 it was 


10 per ton. 
I do not think the Robert J. Walker tariff imposed 


Mr. ALDRICH. 
any specific duties. 

Mr. INGALLS. If there is any further dispute about the fact that 
there has been a change in the tariff on jute, and that it has been re- 
duced to the rate of $10 per ton by the tariff of the Senator from Ver- 
mont, known as the Morrill tariff, I shall be glad to hear from some 
other Senator on this subject. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It was 28 per cent. ad valorem in 1846 and 19 in 
1857, I think the Senator will find from the official records. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have but a few words more to say on this sub- 
ject. It was said by the Senator from California and the Senator from 
New Jersey that jute does not come in competition with flax. I have 
here the highest authority known on this class of subjects, McCul- 
loch’s Dictionary, and here is what he says: 


or 
is manufactured, from its snapping when twisted, 


That it comes in competition with flax is also shown by the fact that 
it has interfered with and greatly injured the interest of this industry 
on account of the low duty on this article, because at one time the raw 
article was admitted duty free. If I remember correctly, though I do 
not speak positively, jute butts were at one time duty free. It has al- 
ready greatly impaired that industry, and yet to-day the value of the 
product made from flax in this country is greater than the value of the 
product made from jute, and the number ofestablishmentsisgreater, As 
I read from the official statement a moment ago, it is shown by the census 
reports that there are now seventy-nine establishments working up flax, 
with a capital of about $10,000 each, scattered over many States, working 
flax into bags and ropes in various forms, while in this country there 
are but four jute manufactories, large establishments, I suppose estab- 
lished in New Jersey. I have the official report, showing that there 
were but four by the census of 1880. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. There were two in California. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. There are certainly eleven or twelve 
large establishments in this country. Several of them have a larger 
capital than the Senator says they all have combined. 

Mr. SEWELL. They have $3,000,000 capital. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Here is the compendium of the tenth census of 
3880 showing that of jute and jute goods there are four establishments, 
and that the capital employed is $415,000. What these gentlemen know 
about it I do not know, but we must take this official document. 

Now, I know that this jute is, in the opinion of the farmers of Ohio 
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and Indiana and that region where flax can still be produced, interfer- 
ing with their industry, and I know it has destroyed in a great meas- 
ure the value of their flax tow. 

If that kind of logic must be applied to this tariff bill, where will it 
end? You destroy the smaller industries of the country; you destroy 
seventy-nine little establishments to build up four or five; you go to 
India, the other side of the earth, to get there a product raised by pau- 
per labor, paid 10 or 15 cents a day, according to the statement—and I 
have no doubt it is correct—and then bring it into competition here and 
build up great establishments along the Atlantic sea-coast to compete 
with the smaller industries of the West. These jute goods do come di- 
rectly in competition. They have closed all the Western market, they 
have closed all the California market, and are sapping and destroying 
the smaller industries founded upon the agriculture of our own people. 

Sir, I shall be very sorry to see such an example set. The next step 
and it was only resisted a few years ago, I remember, after a long strug- 

eit was said that we ought to bring linseed into this country free of 

uty, and under some perversion of language and deception practiced 
at that time upon Congress, linseed was admitted duty free, but that 
was corrected, and afterward a struggle was made to strike down the 
flaxseed mills of this country and to deny to them a duty of 15 cents 
a bushel, and yet we have now employed in this flaxseed-mill indus- 
try, which gives value to and only induces the production of flax, over 
four millions of capital and some eighty-odd establishments. In pro- 
ducing linseed-oil we have eighty-one establishments and $5,872,750 
capital employed. 

A part of the proposition and a part of the plan to break down this 
industry is to import flaxseed or linseed from India free of duty, ex- 
press the juice here, and use it as the base for painting, &. If you 
apply the logic in this case of 5 free in order to break down 
the Ass industry in these little establishments scattered through the 
country, why should you not apply the same logic to importing linseed 
free, to get the manufacturers along the Atlantic coast their free material? 

Let me warn Senators that if these taxes are not fairly and justly ap- 
plied you will break down the whole industrial interests of the country. 
The Western States have maintained and supported from the beginning 
from motives of public policy this principle of protection by which our 
manufacturing industries have been built up; but if you once persuade 
the farmers in the West to believe what has so often been said on this 
floor, that their interests are not observed when you come to frame 
these tariff laws, you will find that all your plans will be blown to the 
winds. 

I beg Senators on this side to stand by this industry. This is a very 
small duty—a very small duty even from the revenue stand-point, only 
16 per cent., yielding us nearly $1,000,000. You will give away that 
revenue collected easily on a foreign product that can not be raised in 
this country in order to give four or five or six or ten manufacturing 
establishments free material, and destroy all these little flax-mills 
through the country. 

Sir, it will not do. The doctrine must be applied fairly and equally 
and justly. I am as much in favor of it as any man can be. I believe 
that by the diversity of productions by the people of our country north 
and south every farmer, every mechanic gets the benefit of this protect- 
ive system by having home markets for his products, by diversifying 
our labor, so that gradually manufacturing will extend to all parts of 
the country. Butif you abandon the principle of protecting labor every- 
where, whether employed upon the farm or in the workshop, you aban- 
don the basis and foundation and fulcrum of your whole system. 

Now, sir, this has been the law for years. It is the lowest rate of 
duty upon the tariff-list upon any article entering into manufacturing 
production. It is the product of a far-distant region. It can afford to 
pay the duty. The only effect of the repeal of this duty would proba- 
bly be an advance of the price of this article in India, as was the case 
ce Aan we took off the duty on coffeeand tea. Sir, you make this article 
duty free and the demand from America for this production will be so 
great that at once the price will advance in India, for it is an article of 
limited production; but we shall have destroyed ourarticle by bringing 
in this article free of duty. 

We ought to stand now upon this question, and I appealin behalf of 
the men engaged in this business, an honest industry, which has been 
pursued for fifty years, a small industry, requiring in each establish- 
ment only about $10,000 capital, for one-half the protection that I have 
oftentimes voted for every other industry of the country. It may be 
small ; you may strike it down, but it will extend to every community 
in three or four States. The people of California do not pay this. They 
can import their bags if they choose from any part of the world, and 
when they are exported laden with their wheat they can get a draw- 
back equal to the duties they paid on the bags ; or they can take Ameri- 
can manufactured in this country, and when they export those 
bags with their grain they can bring them back into this country again, 
and so pass them backward and forward without paying duty. That 
is provided for by law. 

Mr. MORGAN. We can not do that with the cotton-bagging, how- 
ever, I remind the Senator. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do not know how that is, whether it is so or 
not; but at all events the cotton-bagging has been made for years and 


years out of hemp mainly, and the item of jute will not help youa 
particle. The very fabrics I have here exhibited are samples of the 
production from a single establishment. They do not cheapen the or- 

i bag at all. In the country where these bags are made they still 
hold the market. Admit this article of jute free, produced by labor 
that costs almost nothing, brought here as ballast in vessels coming 
back from India, bringing it here to our shores for manufacture, and 
let that be sent westward and you will destroy this industry which has 
heretofore furnished you all the bagging needed for commerce. I trust 
it will not be done. 

Mr. MORGAN. I should like to say this about it: The exportation 
of cotton which is covered with jute is not entitled to any drawback; 
we do not get any drawback on the jute or the bagging, although the 
duty was paid upon the jute butt or jute itself of which the bagging 
was made. ‘The reverse is true that we lose the whole weight of the 
bagging in the reduction of tare in the Liverpool market. 

ir. ALLISON. If that be true it must also be true of grain-sacks. 
There is no reason that would apply to grain-sacks unless there is a 
ial provision. 

Mr. MORGAN. There isa special provision, I understand, which 
applies to bags, but not to cotton-bagging. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I suppose that I ought to say some- 
thing upon this question. I believe that at the present time we are 

in framing a protective tariff, that the main object of the tariff, 
or of the bill we are proposing to enact, is to protect American indus- 
try, American enterprise, American labor, with the incidental effect of 
collecting some revenue for the Government. At this stage of our 
consideration of this bill the ition will not be denied that we are 
here considering, and have been here for the last four weeks consider- 
ing, a protective tariff and a protective tariff only. That being so, I 
think that there ought to be some sort of harmony in the various pro- 
visions of this tariff. If it is avowedly protective, if all the great in- 
terests in this section of the Union or inany other section of the Union 
are to have the advantage of high duties in order to encourage them, 
then I suppose as to all the other industries which have not thus been 
provided for we ought to take into consideration their claims, if for 
nothing else to preserve the harmony of the proportions of this system. 

Now, sir, jute, it is true, is not now cultivated to any very great ex- 
tent in this country; but it appears from the evidence given before the 
Tariff Commission that the Southern States, both asto soil and climate, 
are peculiarly adapted to the raising of jute. I will read from the 
testimony of a very intelligent witness upon that subject, Mr. C. Men- 
elas, He says: 

In 1878 I Lape, po a plantation in Mississippi and concluded to make an experi- 
ment in jute culture. I wrote to the A ultural Department at Washington 
about it and planted one-eighth of an acre, The land upon which I planted was 
alluvial, such as is used for corn and cotton. To my surprise I saw that crop 

w magnificently to perfection. I took some stalks to the cotton exchange 

New Orleans which measured fifteen feet high, I induced the commissioner 
of agriculture of Louisiana and other friends of mine to plant several acres, and 
I have been th: their plantationsand itseemsto w admirably. Sothere 
is not the slighest doubt that jute will grow splendidly. 

I will now show you some samples of jute that I Sled on my plantation the 
past year. The first sample I show you is one that I had at the exposition at 
Atlanta, where I submitted it for on to Mr. Sloan, a man d 
to others who were dealing in jute, They examined it ve 
cept that it was gummy in coma nese they said they | not seen anything 
to pay as high a price, 


better, and they told me further they were prepared 
if it was t into market, as they paid for hae brought from India. This 


was in the old style, which is certainly very expensive. 


TE McPHERSON. Will the Senator yield to me a moment just 
ere 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I wish to state that the State of New Jersey 
offers a bounty for the producers of jute, as she does for the production 
of sugar from the sorghum e. The experience of our people 
has been that while we produce jute of an excellent quality and im- 
mense in quantity peracre, after the plant is raised we find it impossi- 
ble to utilize it. No invention has ever yet been made whereby that 
can be done. Gentlemen largely interested in the jute manufacture 
desire above all things to encourage the industry. The idea I wish to 
advance is whether it is possible to manufacture the jute after the plant 
is grown. 

Mr. GEORGE. I was just going to answer that part of the objection 
made to the protection of jute in this country by the Senator from New 
Jersey. Tirst, I will read further from evidence of Mr. Menelas before 
the Tariff Commission, and then I will present a letter handed me by 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD] this morning, which was 
published in the New York Sun. Mr. Menelas says: 


We can not compete with India, where labor is very cheap, so long as the pres- 
ent rate of duty isin force. For 15 cents a day in India you can hire a man to 
work ſor eight or nine or ten hours. The object isto find machinery todecorticate 
the stalk, and there is very little doubt but that we can get it. A gentleman has 
patented a machine, which has been examined at Washington, and the agricult- 
ural papers havea great deal to say on the subject, The patentces are extremel 
sanguine of success, They tried it at West Point, Virginia, last year, and a 
though the jute was very ht 
that prevailed, still the machine did the work splendidly; so much so 
this year they have offered to contract with farmers to buy their production in a 
green condition upon their own account, They have a factory built and are 
roads oo do the work. They have about six hundred orseven hundred acres. 
planted this year in North Carolina and Virginia, and they are very sanguine. 


carefully, and, ex- 


ort and hard in consequence of the extreme dron. 
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This morning the Senator from Delaware handed me a newspaper, in 
which is contained a letter written only six or seven days ago by a Mr. 
Frank Wilkeson, from Menelas’ plantation in Mississippi, in which he 
gave an account of a machine invented in Saint Louis, which had been 
found by actual experiment on jute raised by Menelas in Mississippi to 
have performed its work well and economically. : 

Mr. President, the fact has been so well demonstrated to the people 
ef Mississippi that this machine will operate perfectly and economically 
that only a few days ago a convention of the most intelligent planters 
and farmers in the State was held at the city of Jackson for the pur- 
pose of concerting means and measures for the introduction of the cul- 
tivation of jute. Those proceedings were published in pamphlet form 
and sent through me to the Agricultural Department. I mean to say 
that the farmers of Mississippi, the planters of Mississippi, who are 
familiar with Mr. Menelas, familiar with the crops he has raised, familiar 
with the machine which was invented by Mr. Smith, of Saint Louis, 
familiar with its operation, have determined to go into the raising of 
jute. I receive letters nearly every day from Mississippi asking me to 
procure jute seeds through the Department of Agriculture, and I am 
sorry to be compelled to add that no seed even for experiment can be 
obtained in that quarter. 

So, sir, the main ground upon which the Senator from New Jersey 
puts his opposition to the duty here and bases his opinion that jute can 
not be successfully raised here is stricken away by the fact that a ma- 
chine has already been made, already put into successful operation in 
the State of Mississippi by which jute can be raised here at a reasonable 
expense. 
Now, Mr. President, the duty on jute $6 per ton, is shown in the pa- 
per furnished us by the Treasury Department to be 16.09, a small frac- 
tion over 16 8 cent. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Will the Senator yield a moment now? 

Mr. GEORGE. No, sir; I shall get through directly; just allow me 
to finish my remarks. 

Thisis a very low duty; itis not up to the average of what would be 
a fair revenue duty. If we were to levy a horizontal duty upon all the 
importations made into our country on the basis of last year’s operations 
it would take over 30 per cent., nearly 40 per cent., to raise the neces- 
sary revenue. This is only 16 per cent., and it produces $319,000 reve- 
nue, 

Now I submit to Senators who believe in a protective tariff, who be- 
lieve that the infant industries of this country ought to be fostered 
and favored—and I believe that is the opinion of every Senator on the 
other side and of some on this—that, acting upon a tariff like the one 
we have framed for protection before a Senate, a majority of whom 
believe in protection—I say I submit it to them whether, under these 
circumstances, they will strike out this low revenue duty so as to take 
away the small incidental protection arising from it; I submit to them 
whether it is right and fair to do that? I have all along voted against 
putting upon the free-list any article which contributed any consider- 
able amount of revenue, acting on the principle that the revenue ought 
to be distributed over the various industries in this country, so that all 
might be made to pay their due and proper share of taxation. Ivoted 
against putting live animals upon the free-list; I voted against putting 
lumber upon the free-list; and I shall continue to vote against putting 
any article upon the free-list which yields any considerable sum to the 
revenue, for the manifest reason that to strike out these articles or many 
of these articles and thereby diminish the revenue which they pay to 
the Treasury will compel you to put higher duties on other articles 
already too highly taxed. 

For these reasons I hope the motion to strike out the duty proposed 
in this bill on jute will not prevail. 

Mr. SEWELL. The Senator from Mississippi mixes up the jute 
question by putting jute butts, which now pay $6 per ton, in with the 
jute fiber, which pays $15, thereby reducing the tage. The 
matter under consideration now is the jute fiber, $15 per ton, which is 
about 33 per cent. on the Calcutta price of it. I beg to have read at 
the desk a letter from one of the leading manufacturers of jute in this 
country, the Dolphin Manufacturing cd eas) Paterson New Jersey, 
through its president, John Sloane, which will give a very fair idea of 
the situation in relation to the importation of jute manufactures. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

New York, January 23, 1883. 

DEAR Sin: You will, I trust, pardon our intrusion upon your valuable time 
when we state we are greatly interested in the action of Congress on the tariff 
bills now under consideration in both Houses, 

We are the jute manufacturing com 
with all other manufacturers of jute S reason of a greater duty on 
our raw material than on the man red ; $15 22 ton is the duty on 
raw jute. This is an ad valorem duty of from 30 per cent. on the finest to over 
40 per cent. on the commoner qualities. About seven-cighths of all the importa- 
tion of jute are burlaps and jute yarns. The duty on burlaps is 30 per 
cent, and on jute yarns 25 cent. Hence neither of these can be made here. 
The wages paid in the jute mills here are double the rates paid in Europe and 
four to five times more than the rates paid in India, 

The logical and most reasonable way to give us relief would be to put jute on 
the free-list. There is no American ind that would suffer by this being 
done, as jute can not be successfully raised in this country, on account of the 
expense of curing and securing the fiber of the inner bark, the only valuable 
part of the plant. India hasan abundance of labor at the low cost of from 7 cents 


in America, and in common 
er 


to 10 cents per day. With this cheap labor she can produce the fiber, trans- 
pat it from the interior to py perg rara there have it baled and assorted at the 

ow price of 2.6 cents for the finest down to 1.6 cents por pound for medium, or 
at prices that would not pay our planters the cost of planting and harvesting 
the crop. But just at this point the most expensive part of the process begi: 
the getting the fiber of the inner bark. 

It was ho that mechanical contrivances would supersede the old-fashioned 
water rotting, but so far only to the extent of getting out the wood of the plant. 
Ten years’ experimenting in this direction has not given a reasonable hope that 
the process ever can be made even a partial success, and they have demonstrated 
that they never can supersede the slow and expensive water rotting, such as is 
used for the curing of $ 

Then bg E ap a duty on this raw material? The United States consume more 
ow n any ol country, but is the smallest consumer of the raw ma- 

. And from causes already given, the consumption of raw jute in this 
country is decreasing. Ten 8 ago we consumed 65,000 bales; now we only 
consume 53,000 bales, while the world's consumption in the same time has in- 
creased from 800,000 bales to over 2,000,000 bales. 

Well, perhaps yon mayask, What can Congress do? First, as already stated, 
Congress can put jute on the lree- list, and let the present rates of duty on manu- 
factured jute rei n as they are. Second, but if Congress will not do 
this, then put a duty on jute yarns of, ees not less than 35 per cent, and on bur- 
ee p of not less than 40 per cent., and the same duty on canvas paddings and 
all such jute per cent. 

Failing to doeither of these things whereby the unjust discriminations nst 
American labor and capital may be at least in part removed, Congress should un- 
derstand that any other action than either of the above methods will still further 
decrease jute manufacturers in this country,and may lead to the withdrawal of 
the $3,000,000 still invested in jute manufactures in America and throw some 3,000 
people now emplo in our mills out of work, thus discriminating against 
American labor and capital in favor of the foreign manufacturers, as in our pres- 
ent tariff, May we therefore ask you to do for the jute industry in this country 
what you can our vote, by your voice, and influence, thatthe great injustice 
may be remo d it under which it has so long suffered, and greatly oblige, 

Yours, very truly, 

JOHN SLOANE, President. 

Hon. W. J. SEWELL, 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I only wish to say in reply to the statement 
made by the honorable Senator from Mississippi that I shall have 
placed in my hands in a very short time letters covering a period of ten 

ears, in which the gentleman who is said to have invented a machine 

y which jute can be manufactured has been continually writing and 

romising, and ten years ago thought he had perfected the invention. 
Darin whole period covering those ten years the offer, as I have 
already read to the Senate, has been made and nobody has come for- 
ward to claim it, 

The honorable Senator from Ohio claims that the statement I read, 
purporting, as it did, to come from certain manufacturers of jute, as to 
the prices of jute in the London market, was incorrect. I shall be pre- 
pared before the discussion of this bill ends to show a certified invoice 
proving the amount I stated to be the true cost of jute in the London 
market, making the rates of duty, as I before stated, 29, 35, and 42 per 
cent. on the raw material. 

The honorable Senator from Ohio said that there were only four jute 
mills in this country, with a ital of $400,000. In fact, there are 
eleven jute mills, with a capital of upward of $3,000,000, and five 
mills have ceased operations within the last two years. I simply wish 
to put on record the denial of the statements made to which I have 
Feared. 


Mr. of New York. Mr. President, the only argument that 
has been advanced thus far why jute should not be put on the free-list 
is that jute comes in competition with home-grown flax, and therefore 
if we fail to keep the duty upon jute we destroy the growing of flax in 
this country. If that statement were correct, [ would agree with the 
Senator from Ohio in the argument which he has made on this question; 
but I take issue upon his premises and upon his facts as he has stated 


ns, 


It is quite possible that if jute had never been used as an article for 
the manufacture of ing we should be compelled in this country to 
manufacture articles of a similar kind from flax; but jute has been found 
to be a much better fiber for the manufacture of bagging for the cover- 
ing of cotton and for many other p than flax, andithasalso been 
found to be so much cheaper that flax can not be used for these purposes 
so long as jute can be had at any reasonable price. If the Senator from 
Ohio desires to protect the growing of flax in this country he must first 
levy a duty on raw jute of at least $50 per ton; and secondly, he must 
levy a duty of at least 100 per cent. upon the manufactured goods or they 
will continue to come in here and be used for the purposes for which they 
are now used, and they will exclude the using of linen for any such pur- 


pose. 

If Senators will look at the amount imported into this country they 
will find that the present rate of duty upon raw jute, $15 per ton, and 
upon the manufactured goods, 30 per cent. ad valorem, has resulted 
simply, not in keeping jute or jute bagging out of this country at all. 
It has come here, and the Senator from Ohio says that it has destroyed 
the manufacture of flax, and the amount imported into the country 
proves the truth of this. Of raw jute and sunn only 8,670 tons were 
imported during the last year; but of the jute cloths, bagging, burlaps, 
cotton bagging, let us see how much was imported. Burlaps were im- 
ported to the value of $3,919,888.37. For the use of oil-cloth manufact- 
urers large quantities were also imported, but the number of pounds 
is not given here. Of gunny cloth, valued at over 10 cents per square 


yard, there were imported last year goods to the value of $1,329,719.13; 
of bagging for cotton there were imported last year 2,466,157 pounds. 
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This shows that the present rate of duties and the rate of duties pro- 
posed by the Tariff Commission has nothing whatever to do with keep- 
ing jute cloths out of this country. They do come in. 

“the proposition made here to put jute upon the free-list will simply 
result, if it is carried out, in having all this vast amount of cotton-bag- 
ging and burlaps, which I have read from the statistics, manufactured 
in this country instead of in Dundee, and they will be furnished to the 
grain-growers of the West and to the cotton-growers of the South at a 
much lower rate than they are now furnished, and they will not in any 
way interfere with the growing of flax in this country, at least not more 
than it has already been interfered with. 

I have to state here that the representatives of the flax and hemp 
industry have taken occasion to make their wants known. They are 
not here in opposition to free jute, but they are here for free jute. 
They ask for it because they say it will be a benefit even to the manu- 
facturing of flax goods in this country, and for the reason that many 
goods are manufactured of a mixture of jute and flax. Those goods 
are not manufactured at all in this country now. What are called pad- 
dings, an article used in the manufacture of ready-made clothing, the 
stiffening of coats, are made out of juteand flax, about equal parts of each. 
That fabric is not made in this country. If jute is put upon the free- 
list that kind of goods will be made here and will create a demand for 
flax. So in the manufacture of carpet yarn, jute and flax are combined, 
and our statistics show that vast quantities of carpet yarns were im- 
ported into this country last year. If jute be made free, it will be 
equally to the benefit of the -growers of the West, because those 
yarns will then be made here. They will, of course, demand from our 
flax-growers an equal amount of flax. 

In the hearing of this subject before the Tariff Commission last sum- 
mer you find nowhere a contest between the manufacturers of jute and 
the manufacturers of flax or hemp in this country. On the hand 
they perfectly agreed in the statement that jute should be made free, 
or if net made free, then the duties on the goods made from it should be 
advanced much higher than they now are, 

The Senator from Ohio undertook to tell us that the rate of duty upon 
raw jute was not more than 10 or 15 per cent. If he will look at the 
testimony given before the Tariff Commission he will find unquestionable 

roof that the present rate of duty upon jute is about 30 per cent. and 
In some cases even higher, and the duty upon the goods manufactured 
from jute as put down in this bill is 92 cent. Now, it is evident to 
any one that under such a condition of affairs these can not be 
made in this country to any extent. En i men in the North and 
in California have invested their money in jute-mills with the ex 
tion that they might succeed, but many of them have been compelled to 
lose their doors; and this is not to be wondered at, for this is the only 
article of the great textiles of the world against which we close our 
doors in this way and prevent its manufacture here. We have cotton 
in abundance, and there is no duty upon the raw cotton. We do not 
grow silk, and we admit that free of duty. We can not successfully 
grow jute; and why should we not admit that free? 

If it shall be admitted free into this country it will simply demand 
an increased production of flax, which will be directly in the interest 
of the flax manufacturers. But I submit that we must do one of two 
things if we desire to benefit the grain-growers of the West and the 
cotton-planters of the South, and in fact all classes who use these goods; 
we must either put jute on the free-list or we must give a largely in- 
creased rate of duty upon the goods manufactured out of jute, for it is 
impossible that the manufacture shall be carried on in this country 
with 30 per cent. upon the raw jute and only 30 per cent. upon the 
manufactured If the Senators from Ohio and other Western 


States desire to advance the interest of flax-growing in this country, 
as I think they should, there is but one way, let me to do it, 
and that is to put an increased duty upon linen . If that be 


done, as I think it ought to be done, we should within ten years do 
for the manufacture of linen in this country what we did for the man- 
ufacture of wool and the growing of wool by the tariff of 1867, if I 
remember the date aright. 

Mr. President, it is well known that the linen manufacture in this 
country scarcely has an existence; more than half the mills are closed; 
and it has never been carried to any d of perfection, and never 
can be unless we start it by giving it a higher rate of duty than it has 
ever yet had, and higher even than it is proposed in this bill to give it. 
If persons who live in a section that can grow flax and grow hemp de- 
sire to assist that industry, they can doit much more readily and much 
more wisely by putting a proper duty on the manufacture of linen in 
this country, and if they desire to benefit all the people alike together 
with the flax-growers they will put jute on the free-list. 

Mr. GEORGE. Since I addressed the Senate I have laid my hand 
on the letter to which I referred in my remarks. I desire now to have 
that letter read and inserted in the RECORD as far as marked. In that 


letter will be found a complete refutation of the views presented by the 
Senator from New Jersey and also by the Senator from New York. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

Five years ago Mr. C. Menelas, a Greek merchant, who, as is the wont of 
Greeks, has traded all over the world, decided to engage in the growth of jute. 
He had an exhaustive knowledge of the requirements of the plant as to soil and 
climate. This knowledge was acquired in Bengal, where he resided for many 


trading for the products of the soil. Having decided to attempt the culti- 
vation of ane in this country, Mr. Menelas nt many months in visiting the 
different Statesof the Union. He examined the Pacificslope. Finding no lands 
and climate that met the requirements of the plant in the West, he entered the 
cotton States, and after a thorough investigation decided to purchase this plan- 
tation, that lies some fifty miles south of Jackson, the capital of Mississippi. He 
asserts that in this region lie the best jute lands in the world, 

Jute is u plant much similar in appearance to the wild sun-flowers of the West. 
It is to the preparation of the fiber of this plant for market that the planters of 
the Mississippi are turning their attention, Few people are aware of the com- 
m 
manufacturing it into gunny cloth, baggi. 
burlaps. Itis mixed with cotton, woolen, and silk Ter 
tude and growth of the jute industry I insert the following 
Exported from Calcutta in 1860, bales of 400 pounds... 
Exported from Calcutta in 1879, bales of 400 pounds. 
Raised in Benga! in 1882, bales of 400 pounds 


Imported into the United States. 


importance of the fiber and the marvelous growth of the industry of 
ng, matting, rope, carpets, paper, and 
Toshow the 


Statistics : 


magni- 
322, 996 


Jute, bales of 400 pounds... 
Butts, bales of 400 pounds. 
Rejection, bales of 400 pou. 


The value of the jute imported into the United States in 1879 was about 
000,000. The value of the raw material produced in India last year wasabout 
„000, estimating jute to be worth 3 cents per pound, which I am assured 

is its value in the e eae pogot Calcutta. Almostall the exports of Indiaare 
sacked or covered with cloth manufactured out of jute, Every bale of cotton that 


day. 
filed woody 
threatened 


em alive. 
tisfied that the soil and climate of ere which produces a cotton fiber 
far superior to any grown in India, would also 8 jute fiber and enable 
6 to control the market, Mr. Menelas was not discouraged 
by the lack of machinery. He knew that some day a machine would be in- 
Machines were invented, tried, and cast aside. In 1882Mr.T, A. Smith, 
fected a machine that met all requirements. This machine sep- 
outside husk of the stalk, which carries the fiber, from the pulpy 
interior, and cuts the husk into strips about es of an inch wide and the 
full length of the stalk. After the mechanical operations are completed the 
strips are made into small bundles and completely submerged in water for about 
two weeks. This bath dissolves the gummy substance that envelops the fiber. 
When the gum has been dissolved, the jute is removed from the bath and cleaned 
by 5 water to pass over it. Then it is 5 when dry is 


ready for market, The fibers are as long as the stalks of the plant, say from 
seven to fifteen feet, When og repared they are of a yellowish white 
color and exceedingly flossy. The 75 d, as obtained bY. actual experiment on 
this farm, is from 1 to 2; un rare. The M ippi jute would be 
worth about 4 cents in New York. Mr. Menelas asserts that he produced the 
fiber for A cents per pound this year. 

Great advantages will result to the Southern States from the cultivation of 


jute. In three months and a half from 
the market. The plant is drought 
It has no insect enemies. The 


lanting the seed the crop is 1 Aces 
roof, It resists wet weather successfully. 
can be sown bi 


Mr. SLATER. I think the facts stated in the letter just read are 
very creditable to the reputation of the gentleman’s own State. It is 
stated there that this article of jute can be ready for market in three 
months on account of the climate. In 1882 he says a machine was in- 
vented and was put into successful use for the preparation of jute. It 
seems to me, if it be true that five hundred or six hundred acres of jute 
have been raised in Mississippi, we should by this time have had some 
definite statement here that the jute had been reduced to a state fit to 
be used in manufactures, and from the manufacturers themselves we 
should have heard it if this fact had been so. I think the purpose of 
it was evidently to meet a movement at this session of Congress to place 
this article on the free-list. The fact that every bale of cotton, every 
bushel of wheat, that goes to a foreign market is inclosed in this prod- 
uct seems to me to outweigh very greatly the statements there made. 

Mr. MCPHERSON.. I should like to inquire of the honorable Sena- 
tor from Mississippi if the gentleman he has named has ever prepared 
for market one single bale of jute; if he has ever sent it to market and 
offered it in any of the markets of the world? I stated when last upon 
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my feet that I should have in my possession shortly some letters, part 
of which I now have, detailing the history of this jute machine for ten 
years. During ten long years it has been making progress. During 
all that time there has never been any jute produced. The last move- 
ment was in 1882, I believe, by a man by the name of Menelas, who 
prepared a bale of jute and sent it to New York. He sent it to Mr. 
Sloane, with the request that he would send a reply as to the value of 
that article. I have the letter here, but not the reply of Mr. Sloane. 
I am informed as to the reply, which was the jute was in that condition 
that it was unmerchantable. 

Mr. ALLISON. Shall I interrupt the Senator from New Jersey if I 
call his attention to the evidence of this same Mr. Menelas, who is the 
writer of the article? 

Mr. GEORGE. No; Mr. Wilkeson writes the article. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. Menelas is referred to there as the Greek mer- 
chant. 

Mr. GEORGE. He is referred to in the letter, but is not the writer 
of the letter. 

Mr. ALLISON. I find that Mr. Menelas appeared before the Tariff 
Commission on the 4th of August, 1882, and in his testimony he alludes 
to a machine which has been invented and patented, and then states: 


The patentees are extremely sanguine of success. They tried it at West Poin 
a, last ener ha buil o 


Virgini year. * ve u Sory t and are ready to do 
the work. They have about 600 or 700acres planted this year, in North Carolina 
and Virginia. 


Now I think it is singular and regret exeeedingly that in a matter 
of so much moment the gentlemen who have invented this machine 
and who undoubtedly must have tested it this fall, for it seems they 
have planted six hundred acres for the popas of testing it, have not 
furnished us some evidence of the result of the machine. This Mr. 
Menelas testified on the 4th day of August, and he stated as a reason why 
he could not give the results of it that it was too early in the season. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Here is a letter from Mr. Menelas on the 28th 
of September, at the time he addressed Mr. Sloane, of the Dolphin Man- 
ufacturing Company, and sent him a sample of the fiber in which he 
declared that fiber is the work of a machine at Saint Louis and is 
eleaned with Le Franc’s process.“ This is the machine, as I find by 
reference to letters dated in 1872, which I also hold in my hand, which 
was then in use. For ten long years the bounty of $16,000, of which 
I spoke, has been offered; and they have never yet produced one bale of 
jute as the result of that machine. 

This Mr. Menelas writes on the 28th of September, 1882, sending to 
Mr. Sloane a sample of both tow and of the fiber, which I will have 
read if the Senator desires. I take it, therefore, Mr. President, that it 
has been a failure from beginning to end. If the Senate desire to have 
a test of that machine, very well, but for my part I do not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There can be no doubt that the jute and manila 
of various classes interfere with the flax-seed interest of our country; 
but, whether they do or not, I should like to know if you are to put 
upon the free-list all the things that we can not produce ourselves and 
are to prohibit by high duties all we can manu where is our 
revenue to come from? I think this whole tariff schedule is upon the 
lowest basis. It ought to stand upon the basis that the committee re- 
ported it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HARRIS in the chair). Theques- 
tion is on the amendment of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. SLATER]. 

Mr. SLATER called for the yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I donot understand that Mr. Menelas 
has been raising jute for the market for the last eight or ten years, as 
was supposed by the Senator from New Jersey. He had confidence that 
jute could be raised here successfully, and he planted small patches of 
it in the way of experiment. Therefore nothing can be taken by the 
Senator from New Jersey from the fact that Mr. Menelas has not sent a 
bale of this jute to market. He has been experimenting in the hope 
that a proper machine fordecorticating the jute could be invented. He 
is now satisfied that that machine has been invented. 

Mr. President, what was said by the Senator from New Jersey in op- 
position to the statement made in the letter which I have read seems 
to me not to be a fair meeting of the statements of that letter. That 
letter referred to the invention and perfecting of a machine in 1882, 
last year, by Mr. T. A. Smith, of Saint Louis, and the Senator from 
New Jersey undertakes to throw doubt upon the statement made by 
that correspondent as to the perfection of that machine by referring to 
another machine, I believe called by him the Le Franc machine, in- 
vented in 1872. I submit that that is not a fair way to meet the posi- 
tive statements made in that letter. 

Now, I want to call upon the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD] 
to give testimony to this Senate as to the character of the writer of that 
letter, Mr. Wilkeson. He knows him. The Senator from Delaware 
gave me the letter, and he assured me that the writer was a man of hon- 
orable character. I hope if the Senator is in the Chamber he will get 
up and state what he knows about him. 

As to the statement made by the Senator from Iowa that there is no- 
body here with specimens, and all that sort of thing, for the purpose of 
influencing the action of the Senate, the answer to that is found in the 
fact known to us all that this is an agricultural interest, and that no 


representative of any agricultural interest in this country has ever come 
before the Senate or the Finance Committee of this body, or the Ways 
and Means Committee of the other House, or before the other House 
clamoring for any legislation. The agricultural interests of this coun- 
try have no special representatives in the lobby such as are possessed by 
the manufacturing interests of the country. When you want the duty 
raised upon manufactured goods then you have the representatives of 
all the great manufacturing interests of this country here, by themselves 
and by their attorneys, appearing before your Finance Committee, send- 
ing up circulars and letters asking for protection. We know that is not 
true in reference to the farmers; and it is not true because, as might be 
supposed, they do not want legislation from this body. It is 
true from this fact also, that from their habits of life, from their being 
scattered all over this country and incapable of organizing concerted 
action, they allow their interests to suffer here, depending alone upon 
the honor and good faith and the good sense of their representatives in 
Congress. So I think this argument of the Senator from Iowa ought to 
go for nothing. 

We arenotasking here, or at least I am not asking, for protection to any 
manufacturing interest; I am not asking for protection for any agricult- 
ural interest. The interest even which isinvolved in this amendment 
is not a manufacturing in but an agricultural interest. The re- 
moval of this duty as against the agricultural interest is advocated here 
in the main by Senators who represent the manufacturing interest. The 
Senator from New York put his opposition to it on the ground that it 
interfered with the manufacturers; the Senator from California did the 
same thing, and so did the Senator from New Jersey. 

Now, sir, the amendment is in the interest of the manufacturers of 
this country, making war through it against the agricultural interest of 
this country. The agriculturists donot ask for protection; they ask for 
no exceptional legislation in their favor; they only ask that the same 
duty that is imposed by the existing tariff shall be continued. And 
what is that duty? A protective duty? When Senators come before 
this body and ask for 3 for their special manufacturing interests 
What is it? Forty-five, 55, 65, 70, and 100 per cent., according to some 
of the calculations made here. The duty on jute now proposed to be 
struck out is but a fraction over 16 per cent. It is a fair revenue duty. 
And do gentlemen who believe that tariff duties are right and proper, 
do gentleman who advocate the passage of this bill, which has not one 
single feature in it of a revenue character, but is wholly protective with 
an incidental effect to raise revenue—are they prepared tosay that when 
the farming interest of this country, when the agricultural interest of 
this country is to be considered, at least the contemptible duty of 16 
per cent. shall not be accorded to it? That is the question. 

Mr. FARLEY. Will the Senator allow mea word? The Senator 
takes the ground that this is not an agricultural interest which is sought 
to be protected by putting jute on the free-list. So far as the State 
which I in part represent is concerned it is entirely in the agricultural 
interest that we are asking for this change in the tariff schedule. We 
ship wheat from California that usually, in fact all the time, is put in 
bags at a rate of duty which we are seeking to be relieved from. It is 
an agricultural interest in my State that seeks to be relieved from this 
duty. I rose for the purpose of suggesting to my friend that the agri- 
cultural interest is primarily consulted on this subject, and so far as 
California is concerned especially it is in the interest of the farming 
people of that State. 

Mr. GEORGE. Is it the duty on the bag that makes the high price 
of the bag? 

Mr. FARLEY. I suppose the duty is a portion of the price. 

Mr. GEORGE. If you take the duty off the bag, or if you allow a 
rebate or a drawback on the duty when your grain is exported, I sup- 
pose you get the sack about as cheap as if the jute was free and manu- 
factured in this country? 

Let us look at that alittle. It is said that in Asia and in 
Europe and in other places can be manufact much cheaper than 
they can be in the United States. I now put myself in the place of the 
farmer in California, and let mestate that fact to him. These can 
be manufactured in foreign ports cheaper than they can in the United 
States. If he gets in the bags, paying only for them what they cost in 
the foreign market and the duty, and he puts his wheat in the bags and 
exports the wheat and gets back the duty on the bags, does he not 
the bags exactly at what they cost him in the cheap foreign market 

But again, suppose you repeal the duty on jute, on the raw material, 
how can that benefit the California user of these bags? The jute comes 
in free, the bags come in free, that is when you get the drawback by ex- 
porting them. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. Will the Senator allow me a moment? 

Mr. GEORGE. In a minute. The jute comes in free, and then it 
has to be manufactured from the raw jute into cloth and then into bags, 
under what they call the high prices of this country, and therefore the 
bags must cost more in that way than they would the other. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. The Senator is mistaken about there 
being a drawback. 

Mr. GEORGE. Is not a drawback provided for in this bill? 

Mr. MILLER, of California. Not on foreign bags filled with wheat 
and exported. 
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Mr. GEORGE. 
the amendment. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. It is impossible to follow the bags and 
collect the drawback. There is not only no law for it, but it is impos- 
sible to make a law which can be carried out. 

Mr. GEORGE. Then repeal the duty on bags if there is no draw- 
back allowed, and you get them free. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. Do you propose to keep the duty on 
the raw material and take the duty off the manufactured article? 

Mr. GEORGE. I am so much in favor of free trade that I do not be- 
lieve it is in the art of man to levy a scheme departing from revenue to 
protect five hundred interests in this country without doing injustice; 
and that is one reason why I am opposed to a protective tariff. I wish 
you would wipe out all this protection and start again on the revenue 
system; but if it is to be protective all the way through, except as to 
where it is for the benefit of my constituents, I insist that it shall be 
protective there, too. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I agree with the Senator; I will vote 
against putting jute on the free-list. 

Mr. GEORGE. And it is no inconsistencyin me. I look upon this 
taxing power of the Government very much as resembling, so far as the 
people of this country are concerned, a common and undivided owner- 
ship or tenancy in land. Suppose there were a dozen joint tenants in 

land, and sup that two out of the dozen should oppose a division 
of that land, should be in favor of using it jointly for the common ben- 
efit of all, as I insist the taxing power of this Government shall be 
used. Suppose these two are overruled by the other ten and they pro- 
ceed to divide. Are these dissenting parties who opposed the division 
to be held to have surrendered their convictions and to be in favor of a 
division when they insist that when their cotenants have determined 
to make the division they shall divide the land into twelve parts instead 
of ten, so that they can get their just share? 

That is exactly the way that I look upon this protective tariff. I re- 
gard the taxing power of the Governmentas having been given for the 
equal and common benefit of all the people of thiscountry; that it shall 
not be used for the purpose of advancing one interest at the expense of 
another. Isay when you dothis you usurp power not granted to you by 
the Constitution. I say, in addition to that, that try however honestly 
you may to make a fair and equal division of the benefits under the pro- 
tective system, you can not do it, Then I insist if I am overruled as 
I have been in this matter and we sit here for weeks and weeks spy 
dividing out the benefits of this power among the great interests of this 
country—I insist when you determine to do that, you shall divide them 
all around equally; you shall give every man his fair chance, every in- 
terest a just share, and if there be an interest in this country, as 
is, that can not receive its due share of the benefits of the taxing power 
by a protective bob I insist that you give it a bounty to make your 
action fair. Give the cotton-planter a bounty on his cotton; give the 
wheat-grower a bounty on his wheat; give the corn-grower a bounty on 
his corn, and you can not do this work fairly in any other way. 

Sir, if you make the cotton-grower, if you make the corn-grower, if 
you make the wheat-grower pay all the protection that you levy by your 
tax to support these manufacturers, is it right? I hear gentlemen say 
who advocate this protective system that they are in favor of doing 
equal and exact justice to all parts of this country and to every interest 
in the country. Now, I submit to them if they give every interest in 
this country the same fair, equal, and just benefit of protection, how do 
you benefit anybody? Every interest gets back exactly what it pays. 
Who is benefited? These protectionists know very well that nobody 
will be benefited. It is because there is a large number of our fellow- 
citizens, our cotton and corn and wheat growers and meat raisers, who 
do not get any share, who get none of the benefit of this protection, and 
from whom the taxes collected by this protective system are gathered 
and poured into the pockets of the manufacturers—itis for that reason 
that we have a pree tariff in this country. Whenever you are 
fair and just and equal to all you benefit none. It is because you can 
go into the great fields of the agriculturist with your scythe, if I may 
so call it, in the shape of the taxing power and cut down th 
and gather them into your granaries, gather them into your Treasury 
and return nothing for it, that makes the protective system so delight- 
ful and so pleasant and so profitable to those into whose coffers these 
treasures are gathered. 

Mr. MAXEY. Mr. President, I think I can state in three minutes 
the reasons which control my action. There is no more reason for placing 
jute upon the free-list than there is for placing manila, hemp, or flax 
on that list. It does not benefit the cotton-planter in the slightest de- 
gree. If these articles remain on the tax-list as they now are they pay 
their just share to the revenue. If they go on the free-list it does not 
relieve those of us who have to pay for bagging, for the reason that the 
tax on bagging for cotton, &c., is contained in the clause between lines 
1237 and 1244; the bagging is already taxed by that. Consequently if 
you place these raw materials on the free-list and leave the tariff on 
bagging as it is now, you transfer the amount of revenue raised from 
these raw materials into the pockets of the manufacturers without re- 
lieving the man who raises wheat or who raises cotton, and who there- 
fore uses this bagging, of one solitary cent. I shall therefore myself 


It can be amended in that way; and I will vote for 


favor leaving the jute at the rate of duty proposed by the bill. 
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Mr. MORGAN. I have very little faith that we shall be able to 
establish in the next twenty years the successful production of jute in 
this country. It is an industry that requires very hard labor, such as 
the Southern States are not able to command at this time. It is like 
hemp, which required at the time of its production in large quantities 
in this country slave labor, a disagreeable crop to raise, a disagreeable 
crop to handle. It is very clear we have not as yet got machinery 
which will supply the manual labor which is performed in India in 
the production of jute into the material for burlaps. I am in favor, 
of course, of the encouragement of any industry in this country, an 
agricultural industry particularly; but there is so poor a prospect in 
front of us for the production and manufacture of jute by such a pli- 
ances as we are able now to obtain, or such as are in sight, that I think 
we should be throwing away a vast amount of money in the attempt 
to establish this industry in this country. We make in the South at 
this time at least 6,000,000 bales of cotton. It takes seven yards to 
the bale, making 42,000,000 yards of this goods. Suppose we take 
that just at the rate of $6 per ton on jute butts, we have an enormous 
amount of money, amounting to between two and three million dollars, 
that we pay annually for this article with which to cover our cotton. 
The cpa is a very heavy one to us, and we get no reclamation for 
it at all. 

Any Senator can see the impossibility of tracing fifty pounds of cloth, 
which may be made in the East Indies or elsewhere, into the hands of 
the merchant, and from there into the hands of the planter, and after 
the cotton comes back into the hands of the exporter, so as to deter- 
mine whether that was an article of importation or not; whether the jute 
was manufactured here or whether it was manufactured abroad. If 
manufactured here there is a possibility of our getting back the tariff 
as drawback paid on the importation of the raw material, the jute butts; 
but the difficulty of following it, I think, has deterred our merchants 
from making any attempt of that kind. I never heard of an instance 
in which any reclamation or drawback was claimed upon cotton bag- 
ging. When it gets to market at London or Liverpool it is weighed 
there, and as tare it is subtracted from the value of the bale and is en- 
tirely lost. We can not reimport it after it has been used upon the cot- 
ton-bale. I never heard that such a thing was done; and we lose the 
advantage of the drawback that is given upon exportations and impor- 
tations of other articles, and we pay out a very vast sum of money. 

Now, I for one am not willing to enter upon the nursing of this in- 
fant industry at so great an annual expense as that must Itisa 
question, as I read it, of 3.69 per cent. on the whole production of that 
we consume in this country. 

I notice here in the article of burlaps, which I take it is a description 
of cotton bagging under the present arrangementof the tariff, the value 
imported last year was $3,919,888.37, and that at a duty of 30 per cent. 
produced $1,175,966.51. 

I am not willing to invest that amount of money or any large part of 
it in the enterprise of producing an article here which is not indigenous 
to our soil, and which to be acclimated when it is brought here, and 
which we have not got the trained labor to raise and reduce to proper 
condition for spinning or weaving, and which we have not got machin- 
ery matured to take care of. 

It seems to me to be an extraordinary expense to put such a tax upon 
us. As the representative of a State that produces quite a large amount 
of cotton I think it is my duty to put this article on the free-list. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, after what has been said on this sub- 
ject I feel that I ought to say one word by way of explanation of my 
vote. 

It is admitted, I believe, on all hands that not a particle of jute is pro- 
duced in this country. Therefore this duty of $15 a ton is not im- 
posed for the purpose of protecting a home industry. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. My friend from Mississippi says that 
in his State it had been raised to a considerable extent. 

Mr. ALLISON. Not for sale, as I understood him to state. He did 
not know that any of the crop had been sold. If that be true the only 
object of putting this duty upon this raw production is to protect the 
and hemp manufacture, and that is the statement made by the Sen- 
ator from Ohio, I believe. If that be true I should be in favor of main- 
taining this production, but as far as I can see, it, in the nature of 
things, can not come in competition with flax and hemp under the ex- 
isting condition of things. 

In the first place this jute costs $42 a ton. 
comes in competition, costs $150 a ton. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator is mistaken. Jute butts cost $40 a 
ton, and this manufactured jute that is admitted now costs $72 a ton, 
and sisal grass costs $100 a ton. 

Mr. ALLISON. I am not speaking of sisal grass, but of jute. I 
have the testimony before me of several gentlemen who import this 
article, and in their testimony before the Tariff Commission they say 
it costs $42 a ton, and I understood the Senator from New Jersey to say 
that he would bring here an invoice showing that it costs only $42 a 
ton. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That must be the jute butts, because here we 
have official information showing the number of tons brought in and 
the cost $72 a ton. 

Mr. ALLISON. But the Senator will bear in mind that of that im- 


Hemp, with which it 
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portation only 8,000 tons were jute and 18,000 tons were sisal grass, | upon it we are suddenly informed—confused somewhat—to find one of 


which is the more valuable material. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. Sisal grass is made from the aloe and 
grows in Yucatan. It is not the same fiber as the jute. 

Mr. SHERMAN. We admit one free andnot theother. Sisal grass 
comes into commerce and is the article used in New Jersey. There is 
as much sisal imported as jute. 

Mr. ALLISON. So I understand. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Sisal grass enters into several manufactures. 

Mr. ALLISON. There are several curious things connected with this; 
one is that 2,500,000 tons of this material are produced in India as 
against 300,000 tons of it in 1863, showing that the uction of this 
material in India has advanced with wonderful strides. Why? It is 
because it is a substitute, and a cheaper substitute, for cotton, for hemp, 
and ſor flax. Flax costs $200 a ton and some cotton costs near $300 a ton, 
and therefore this jute can not come in competition with that class of 
articles because it costs only one-quarter as much. You might as well 
say that oats come in competition with wheat. So it does in a certain 
sense; but it is a product that does not cost one-half as much. 

Mr. MAXEY. I remember very well when all the bagging and bale- 
rope for cotton was made of hemp. The ganny bags took the place of 
the bagging and the cotton-ties took the place of the bale-rope. Hence 
all that hemp out and ing took its place made of jute. 

Mr. ALLISON. Therefore I do not see how it can come in competi- 
tion with these products. Howcan a productcomein competition with 
another when the product competed with only costs one-fourth the price 
of the other product? I do not understand that. 

This, therefore, narrows itself down to a question whether we shall 
make an effort to cheapen the price of this article. It is admitted, I 
believe, that this material covers all the eottton that is produced in the 
United States, 6,000,000 bales; it covers all the wool; it covers all the 
wheat that is exported. As the Senator from California very well said, 
twenty or thirty million bushels of wheat exported from California go 
in these bags. Jute is used as a material for the bagging of nearly all 
the flour exported. It was my fortune a few months ago to be in the 
city of Minneapolis, where there are uced 25,000 barrels of flour 
every day. I went through those mills; I saw the flour covered with 

I asked, ‘‘ Why do you use bags?“ They said, We export this 
flour to Glasgow, and we use the because we can get a cheaper rate 
of transportation on account of the difference between the flexibility of 

as com with barrels.” So the flour is exported in this way 
also. If it is exported in bags made in this country, that is to say sewn 
together in this country, there is a drawback, as was stated by some 


nator. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. When manufactured in this country 
out of foreign material. 

Mr. ALLISON. Undoubtedly. So the custom is to import this jute 
as you would import cotton, and then it is cut into lengths and sewn 
in this country, and that they call manufacturing burlaps; but itis not 
the weaving of the material. That material is woven in Dundee. So 
the mere sewing 2 of these bags is all the manufacture we have 
in this country, then a drawback is given equal to the duty on the 
unmanufactured material, which is 30 per cent. ad valorem. 

I am speaking now of the universal use of this article, and that it is 
an article not produced in this country; and, as I have been enabled to 
gather from all the facts I can gather in this respect, it is not in compe- 
tition with either flax or hemp. Nobody hears of a burlap of flax, be- 
cause that would be too expensive, for it would be made of material 
that costs $200 a ton. Is anybody going to incase wheat or flour in a 
bag that costs at the rate of $200 per ton for the raw material, when he 
can put his material into a bag that only costs $40 or $42 a ton? 

Somewhere there is an immense manufacture of this jute, because it 
enters into all the articles I have named, and not only into them, but 
it enters into all the oe Sees el nearly all of it; it enters into all oil- 
cloth flooring; it enters into the stiffening for men’s coats and for ladies’ 
materials of many kinds. 

Now, is it ble that an article of this universal not produced 
in this country in any sense, should not be manufactured if we can man- 
ufacture it as cheap as they canelsewhere? Our manufacturers tell us 
that if they had this raw material they could compete with Dundee and 
other places where they have the raw material cheap. I am in favor of 
giving them some opportunity of seeing whether this industry can not 
be transferred from Scotland to this country. Therefore, as the light is 
now given to me, I shall vote to put jute on the free- list in the interest 
of the man industries of this country, and for the purpose of 
establishing or enlarging, if you please, a very great industry now in 
existence in this country. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator from Iowa is on the Finance Commit- 
tee; he is able to have proper estimates made and proper bills framed 
in reference to the tariff. Why did he concur in a bill in 
which this duty was proposed so as prima facie at least to have the rec- 
ommendation of the committee appear as being right? Here this recom- 
mendation comes in, so far as we know, as the unanimous opinion of 
the committee, and we make up our minds upon it influenced by that 
impression. We look over the tariff for several years back and find that 
other Congresses have approved this tax. But when we come to vote 


the ablest members of that committee repudiating the action of the 
committee. 

I wish to say one other thing and then I am done with the jute mat- 
ter. Jute paid last year into the Treasury $282,086.84. It is proposed 
now to put jute on the free-list—to wipe out this $282,086.84 of reve- 
nue. If the effect of that was to reduce taxation in this country to 
that amount I might agree to vote for it, even although it is only a 
revenue duty; but when we take off the $282,086.84 on jute we are 
going to make it up somewhere else. My attention is called by my 

iend from Kentucky [Mr. WILLIAMS] to the fact that including jute 
butts the revenue is nearly $1,000,000. When that is taken off, if it 
was given to the planters and farmers and other persons who use jute 
in this country, I might favor it; but I know that as soon as this duty 
is taken off the money must be made up somewhere else. You are 
going to have the money. 

The interest on the national debt must be paid; the ions must be 
paid; thecivil-list must be paid; theriver and harbor bills must be paid, 
and all the enormous expenses of this Government—a very extravagant 
Government—must be paid; and where are you going to raise the money? 
Are you going to raise it on the basis of 16 per cent. ad valorem, as in 
this tax? No, sir. We shall find this money stuck in somewhere else. 
We shall find it on cotton goods; we shall find it on agricultural imple- 
ments; we shall find it on the mechanics’ tools of this country; we shall 
find it on shoes and on hats and on clothing and on salt and on sewing- 
thread and on needles and pins, and everything that goes into the con- 
sumption of the great mass of the people of this country. I want that 
to be borne in mind. It is not a question of reduction of taxation, but 
it is a question of the incidence of taxation; that is where it shall fall. 
That is the question, and as by my friend who sits to my 
right [Mr. WILLIAMS] a question of the equitable distribution of tax- 
ation. 

Up to this point I look over this bill as faras we have gone and I find 
that every single tax levied falls upon the agriculture of the country, 
and I take it that when $700,000 is lost by putting this on the free-list, 
raised by the very lowest kind of revenue duty, 16 per cent., it is to be 
made up by ing the taxessomewhere else or by declining to lower 
them somewhere else where they ought to be lowered. This duty, as 
I understand, is all forrevenue. Every dollar of it goes into the Treas- 
ury, not a cent as bounty, as suggested by my friend on my right [Mr. 
WILLIAMS]. And you will put a tax, if jute be put on the free-list, I 
suppose, upon something that shall pay $1 into the Treasury, as was illus- 
trated by my friend from Texas [ Mr. COKE] the other day, and $6 in some 
instances and $8 in other instances into the pockets of an already flour- 
ishing, overrich man ing aristocracy, That is the effect of this 
amendment. It is a Democratic doctrine to levy a revenue duty, and 
I stand upon that. It is not a Democratic doctrine to take from the 
tariff-list articles which uce nearly $1,000,000, and which are used 
by the people who are able to pay the tax upon them in order to trans- 
fer the tax thus realized to some other articles where, as I have re- 
marked, the duty levied operates to put $1 into the Treasury and from 
seven to ten dollars into the pockets of somebody else. 

Mr. RANSOM. Mr. President, I came into the Chamber as my 
friend from Iowa was submitting his remarks. I see that he hasa 
memorandum by him, and I should be glad if he would state to the 
Senate what duty was received last year on jute, what duty was re- 
ceived on jute butts, and what duty was received on burlaps and cotton- 


. ALLISON. I have the statement of the Treasury here. From 
jute butts the revenue was $319,190.82 and the importation about 
$2,000,000; from jute and sunn grass the revenue was $130,062.44 and 
the value of the importation $623,115; from sisal grass the revenue was 
$282,086.84 and the value of the importation $1,942,783. 

Mr. RANSOM. Now on bagging? 

Mr. SHERMAN. The revenue on all the items was $734,000. 

Mr. ALLISON. They are separated in the schedule. I was giving 
the different i in all about $734,000. On burlaps the duty 
was $1,175,966.51, and the value of the importation $3,919,888.37. On 
bags, ing, &c., not specially enumerated, the duty was $531,167.65, 
and the value of the importation $1,329,719.13. Then comes “‘ bagging 
for cotton and other man ”? asmall importation, amounting in 
value to $120,166, and the duty to $49,323.14. 

Mr. MORGAN. Is “‘burlaps’’ the name of the article in which wheat 
and corn are exported? 

Mr. ALLISON. Yes, sir; burlaps. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HARRIS in the chair). The ques- 
tion is on the amendment of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. SLATER], 
on which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

The Principal ive Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HAMPTON (when Mr. BUTLER’S name was called). My col- 
league [Mr. BUTLER] is paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CAMERON]. 

Mr. DAWES 8 his name was called). On this question I am 
paired with the tor from Delaware [Mr. SAutsBuRY]. If he were 
present, he would vote nay and I should vote yea.“ 

Mr. MUNDS (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
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Senator from Arkansas [Mr. GARLAND], but reserved the right to vote 
to make a quorum. I withhold my vote forthe present. I should vote 
“ee ” 

Mr. BECK (when Mr. HALE’s name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] whois necessarily absent. I waited 
to see how his colleague voted, but not hearing him, I withhold my 
vote. I would vote ‘‘nay’’ if he were present. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. ROLLINS]. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York (when his name was called). I am 
paired with the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GROOME]. By an under- 
standing, upon this particular item I am to be allowed to vote. I vote 

ea. ” 

Mr. MITCHELL (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. JoHnston]. Not knowing how he would 
vote, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. PLUMB (when his name was called). Iam paired on this ques- 
tion with the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vest]. Ido not know how 
he would vote and I withhold my vote. 


Mr. SLATER (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. KELLOGG]. If he were here, I should vote 


“ee ea. 

Mr. WALKER (when his name was called). I am paired with tho 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. HILL]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Jones]. If he were here, I should vote 
“nav „77 


The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced —yeas 
23, nays 22; as follows: 


YEAS—23, 

Allison, Davis of III., ham, Pugh, 
Barrow, Farley, par Ransom, 
Bayard, Ham $ McPherso: Sewell, 
Blair, Miller of Cal Tabor, 

Hawley, Miller of N. V., Vance. 
Coke, Ingalls, Morgan, 

NATS—22. 
aa. Davis of W. Va., —— 8 = 
thony e onas, latt, 
Call, : George, Lamar, Sawyer, 
Camden, Gorman, McMillan, Sherman 
€ameron of Wis., Harrison Maxey, 
Conger, oar, Mo; . 
ABSENT—31. 
Beck, Garland, Kellogg, 
Brown, Groome, 8 Van Wyck, 
Butler, Grover, ê, 
Cameron of Pa., Hale, Mitchell, Voor! 
Dawes, Hill, Plumb, Walker, 
Edmunds, Johnston. Rollins, Will 
Fair, Jones of Florida, Saulsbury, Windom. 
Ferry, Jones of Nevada, Saunders, 
So the amendment was agreed to. 


The item in line 1199 was read, as follows: 
Jute butts, $6 per ton. 

Mr. SLATER. I move to strike out that line. 

Mr. McPHERSON. May I inquire of the Senator from Oregon if it 
would not be proper and appropriate, as he moves to strike out these 
particular lines, to designate what he proposes to do with them? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendmentof 
the Senator from n. 

Mr. SLATER called for the yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 

Mr. VANCE. It seems to me that if there is nothing done but to 
strike out the line then it would come in under the preceding section: 

ute, sunn, sisal grass, and substances, special n 
aint — — ſor in ö nas dea $15 ato = Le 

Mr. SHERMAN. Ifa motion is made to strike out jute butts I can 
not resist it after the vote already taken. There may be some argument 
for putting jute butts on the free-list, because that is a raw production 
of agriculture; but the article that has been just put on the free-list is a 
manufactured article advanced far beyond the raw state, hackled and in- 
creased in value to $72 per ton, the lowest of it, and most of it $100 a 
ton. If that is put on the free-list as a matter of course the result will 
be to close every one of the little flax-breakers in the country, and jute 
butts as a matter of course ought to be put on the free-list if the other is. 
All that the people along the Atlantic coast have desired for twenty years 
in regard to this matter is to get in jute butts free. They never yet, so 
far as I know, have proposed to admit jute free. This is the first time 
it has ever been debated or discussed. They have talked about jute butts 
as being a raw product which might be permitted to enter into competi- 
tion as the basis of a manufacture, because jute butts in the crudestate 
are not fairly a fiber; but since jute is now admitted duty free there is 
no argument to keep jute butts on the dutiable list. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Then I understand the Senator favors it? 

Mr. SHERMAN. No; I think it is destructive. I think the vote 
already taken will close the seventy-eight flax-mills within two months 
from this time and not one of them will hackle any more flax. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I understood theSenator was favoring the amend- 


ment. Ifso we could just take the vote and carry it unanimously. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I hope yet it will be corrected. I shall vote against 
putting jute butts on the free-list. 

Mr. ALLISON. I understand jute butts to be precisely a similar 
article to jute, except that it is the lower part of the tree or plant, and 
it is p precisely in the same way. It is not so valuable as the 
upper part of the plant, but the plant is first cut off and then these butts 
are afterward cut down lower. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. There is a gummy fiber to be out. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Jute is the manufactured article ready for the 
loom. All they have to do is to take an article manufactured by East 
India labor, hackled, cleaned, perfected, ready for the loom. Asamat- 
ter of course admitting such an article as that duty free is destructive 
to our raisers of products that come in competition. There are many 
establishments engaged in this manufacture. The import value of this 
jute, according to the papers here before us is $72 a ton in Calcuttaand 
Bombay, and the amount of the foreign invoice according to the table be- 
fore us shows $72 a ton. Of sisal which enters into the same 
manufacture and is not distinguished from it, which enters into the 
manufacture of the very articles brought before us, the value is $100 a 
ton. I su hackled flax prepared and ready for the loom is worth 
from $100 to $120 a ton. 

Mr. SLATER. I thought I sufficiently stated my purpose when I 
made the former motion, that if this motion was carried I would move 
to put this article on the free-list when we came to the consideration of 
the free-list. All the argument in favor of putting jute upon the free- 
list might be repeated, and with very much greater force, in favor of 
placing jute butts on the free-list, but I will not detain the Senate by 
so doing. 

Mr. MORGAN. I desire to read from Webster’s Dictionary, the 
latest edition, his definition of jute and jute butts. I do not know 
where else you could go for a better definition than this: 


ý parts of the jute t which are nearest the 
coarse bored and darker e the rest; they are 9 
quality of rope. 
rejections, parts of the jute plant wing above bu rejected 

N jute, — an inferior pha? pis = e 

That is the definition by which I have been going. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendmentof 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. SLATER]. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 


Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia (when his name was called). I am 
paired with the Senator from Minnesota 9 4 Wrnpom]. 
Mr. DAWES (when his name wascalled). Iam paired with the Sena- 


tor from Delaware [Mr. SAULsBURY]. I do not know how he would 
vote on this motion, and I shall withhold my vote. 

Mr. EDMUNDS (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. GARLAND]. Ishould vote nay for the 
time being. 

Mr. BECK (when Mr. HALE’s name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE], who is necessarily absent. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York (when his name was called). Iam paired 
with the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GROOME], but on this question 
I am at liberty to vote. 


Mr. MITCHELL (when his name wascalled). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. JOHNSTON]. 

Mr. PLUMB (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vest]. 

Mr. SLATER (when his name was called). On this question I am 


paired with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. KELLOGG]. If he were 
here, I should vote yea.” 

Mr. WALKER (when his name was called). On this question I am 
paired with the Senator from Colorado [Mr. HILL]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. JONES]. If he were here, I should vote 

nay. n” 5 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced—yeas 
35, nays 11; as follows: 


YEAS—35. 
Aldrich, Coke, Ingalls, Morgan, 
Allison, Davis of III., Jones of Florida, Platt, 
Anthony, Farley, Lamar, 
Barrow, Frye, La; . Ransom, 
Bayard, George, McDill, ins, 
Blair, Hampton, McPherson, Sewell, 
Call, Maxey, T, 
Camden, Hawley, Miller of Cal., Vance. 
Cockrell, oar, Miller of N. Y., 
NAYS—IL. 
Cameron of Wis., Harrison, McMillan, Sawyer, 
Conger, Jackson, Morrill, 
Gorman, Jonas, Pendleton, 
ABSENT—. 
Beck, 0 Kellogg. Van Wyck, 
Brown, Garland, ’ ws 
Butler, Groome, ne, Voorhees, 
Cameron of Pa., Grover, Mitchell, Walker, 
Davis of W. Va., Hale, Plumb, Williams, 
Dawes, Hill, Sanisbury, wW 
Edmunds, Johnston, Saunders, 
Fair, Jones of Nevada, Slater, 
So the amendment was agreed to. 
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The paragraph from line 1200 to 1205 was read, as follows: 


Brown and bleached linens, d can cot-bottoms, diapers, 
crash, huckabacks, . 5 of flax, jute, or 
hemp, or of which flax, jute, or hemp shall be the component material of chief 
value, not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 35 per cent. ad va- 


lorem. 

Mr. SLATER. In line 1202 I move to strike out jute, and also 
in line 1203, and to add after line 1205 and like manufactures of jute, 
or in which jute shall be the component material of chief value, 20 per 
cent. ad valorem.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Oregon Ar, SLATER ]” 

Mr. SEWELL. I move toamend the amendment by making the 
rate 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. MAXEY. I suggest to the Senator from Oregon that he add to 
his amendment jute butts as well as jute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SEWELL] to the amendment of 
the Senator from n [Mr. SLATER]. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I should like to inquire if there are any articles 
included between line 1200 and line 1205 that jute will enter into the 
construction of at all brown and bleached linens, ducks, canvas, 


paddings, cot-bottoms,’”’ &. 

Mr. SHERMAN, think I know enough about manufactures to 
know that hemp, jute, and flax enter into canvas and paddings, which 
are the paddings for coats and are indeed entirely of jute. Cot- 


bottoms, diapers, crash, and huckabacks are nearly all made of jute or 
flax. 


Mr. MCPHERSON. What I want to get at is to increase a little the 
duty on flax and hemp goods both over the Tariff Commission report 
and the Finance Committee ype I want to give all the advantage 
possible to the production of and hemp goods in the country. I 
want them to be placed on the same footing as near as I can with cotton. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I think it is better to have cheap linens now at 
any rate, and put the duty at as low a rate as possible. The raw ma- 
terial has been reduced. 

Mr. SLATER. I ask leave to modify the amendment so as to say 
jute or jute butts” in both places, lines 1202 and 1203. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oregon modifies his 
amendment as su by him. Is the Senate ready for the question 
on the amendment of the Senator from New Jersey to the amendment of 
the Senator from m? 

Mr: WILLIAMS. As we have put the material out of which this is 
manufactured on the free-list, I am now for reducing the tax upon the 
manufactured article to the lowest point. We are losing a million and 
a half of revenue by the votes we have just taken. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Oh, no. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Over a million. 

Mr. MORGAN. Four hundred and thousand dollars. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No, $780,000 on three items, and then some other 
articles. I say in round numbers by the votes just taken we have robbed 
the Treasury of a million dollars, en es ooo 
sum to four or five manufacturing establishments in the United States 
by the proposition of the Senator from New Jersey, so that these manu- 
facturing establishments are to get the whole of this revenue that would 
haye gone into the Treasury. 

Mr. BECK. That is the whole case. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I shall vote for the lowest tax now upon all the 
articles made. The Senators from New Jersey have been from the begin- 
ing of this tariff discussion for the highest tax upon all the manufactured 
articles of this country, and the first opportunity they vote to put jute 
and sisal grass and all the various grades that come in competition with 


homp xod flax upon the free-list, and so soon as that is done the Sena- | Cameron of Pa. 
tor 


m New Jersey [Mr. SEWELL] moves to increase the tax as re- 
ported by the Senate Committee on Finance. Having taken off the 
duty on the raw material, let us take it off the manufactured article. 

Mr. SEWELL. The Senator from Kentucky is mistaken. The re- 
port of the Committee on Finance is 35 per cent. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. You do not propose to protect the farmers’ raw 
material, but you propose to tax the manufactures made of it. 

Mr. SEWELL, My object is to give the farmers something cheap 
for the transportation of their products. 

Mr. MORRILL. My impression is decidedly that the Senate on second 
sober thought will restore tha duty upon jute. Ihave very little doubt 
but what it dues compete not only with flax but with hemp and cotton. 
If the statement made in the evidence before the Tariff Commission is 
correct there are several hundred acres of land that have been planted 
with jute successfully, and there is a machine already invented that 
will strip the bark off from the jute. 

I desire to call attention to the confusion that will be likely to occur 
if the amendment of the Senator from Oregon should be adopted, and 
that is in relation to canvas and paddings and cot-bottoms. These 
articles are of a superior quality and are entirely made of hemp, but 
they can be made just as well one-half of hemp and one-half of jate. 
Then the question would arise under which duty they are to come in. 
I think we are going a little wild, especially in making amendments 
here upon thespur of the moment. Thereis no sort of doubt but that 
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the articles of canvas and paddings and cot-bottoms of a first-cJass quality 
are made exclusively of hemp, but when they are made of a lower 
grade they can be made one-half of jute either for warp or filling. 

Mr. BLAIR. If the honorable Senator will allow me a moment, as 
hespeaks of what he thinks will be the probable action of the Senate upon 
sober second thought, I should like to ask him if he can give us any 
intimaticn of his opinion as to the action of the Senate upon sober 
second thought upon the matter of lumber, if there is any prospect in 
that ? Wecan not change the ancient history, and yet the scars 
are there by wounds inflicted by those who seem to suffer a little on 
aecount of this vote on jute. 

Mr. MORRILL. I trust we shall all keep sober and give sober votes. 
(Laughter. ] mide - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment, 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment of the Senater from Oregon [Mr. SLATER] as amended. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BECK (when his name was called). Iam paired with the Sena- 
tor from Maine [Mr. HALE]. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia (when his name was called). I am 
paired with the Senator from Minnesota Dee WIN post]. 

Mr. FRYE (when his name was called). I am paired with the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. Lamar]. 

Mr. RANSOM 5 — his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. LOGAN]. 

Mr. WALKER (when his name was called). I announce the pair of 
my colleague [Mr. GARLAND] with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
EDMUNDS]. I am paired with the Senator from Colorado [Mr. HILL]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. DAWES. I desire to announce for the evening my pair with 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY]. 

Mr. PLUMB. On this pan I am paired with the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Vest], and Í presume the pair will continue during the 
e k 

Mr. of New York. On this question I am paired with the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Groomer]. If he were here, I should vote 

U 

Mr. ROLLINS. The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON] is 
paired with the Senater from South Carolina [Mr. BUTLER]. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I am paired with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 


JouNSTON]. If he were present, I would vote nay.” 
The t was announced—yeas 25, nays 18; as follows: 
YEAS—3. 

Barrow, Farley, Jackson, Pugh, 
a RA George, Jonas, Sherman, 
l, Gorman, Jones of Florida, Vance, 
Camden, Hampton, Maxey, Williams. 

Cockrell, Miller of Cal., 
Coke, Harrison, Mo 2 
Davis of III., Ingalls, Pendleton, 
NAYS—18. 
Aldrich, Sonor, McDill, Sawyer, 
Allison, Hawley, MeMillan, Sewell, 
Anthony, Hoar, Morrill, Tabor, 
Blair, Jones of Nevada, Platt, 
Cameron of Wis., Lapham, Rollins, 
ABSENT—33. 
Beck Fry 
Brown, Garland, McPherson, Van Wyck, 
Butler, e, Mahone, 
Grover, Miller of N. . Voorhees, 
Davis of W. Va., à Mitchel), er, 
Dawes, Hill, Plumb, Windom. 
Edmunds, Johnston, m, 
Fair, Kellogg, Sa r 
Ferry, 7 Saunders, 
So the amendment was to. 


agreed 
The paragraph from line 1206 to line 1209 was read, as follows: 


Flax, hemp, and jute yarns, for valued at 24 cents or less per pound. 
30 cent. ad valorem; valued at ve 24 cents per pound, 35 per cent ad 
orem, 


Mr. SLATER. I move to amend the paragraph just read by strik- 
ing out, in line 1206, the words and jute” after hemp ” and inserting 
“and before hemp, and adding at the end of line 1209 the words 
and jute yarns, 20 per cent. ad valorem; so as to read: 

Flax and hem: f val at 24 cents or l d, 30 
cent. pi valores 9 above Saree pound, 25 per oka A VEIFA 
and jute yarns, 20 per cent. ad valorem, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The paragraphs from line 1210 to line 1218 were read and agreed to, 
as follows: 


Flax or linen thread, twine, and pack-thread, and all manufactures of flax, or 
of which flax shall be the component material of chief value, not specially enu- 


merated or provided for in this act, 40 per cent. ad valorem. 

Flax or linen laces and insertings, embroideries, or manufactures of linen, if 
embroidered or tamboured in the loom or otherwise, b or with the 
needia, or other process, and not specially 5 or provided for in this 
act, 39 per cent. ad valorem. 
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The paragraph from line 1219 to line 1223 was read, as follows: 
Burlaps, not exceeding sixty inches in width, of flax, jute, or hemp, ox of which 


, or either of them, shall be the component material of 


flax, jute, or hem 
as may be suitable for bagging for cotton), 30 per cent. ad 


value (except su 
valorem, 

Mr. SLATER. In line 1219 I move to strike out the word jute,“ 
and also to strike out the word jute“ in line 1220, and to add at the 
end of line 1223 and like burlaps of jute, or of whicli jute shall be 
the component material of chief value, 20 per cent. ad valorem;“ so as 
to make the paragraph read: 

Burlaps, not exceeding sixty inches in wid, of flax or hemp, or of which 
flax or hemp, or either of them shall be the component material of chief value 
eae such as may be suitable for paeng for cotton), 30 per cent. ad valorem; 
and like burlaps of jute, or of which jute shall be the component material o 
chief value, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next paragraph, from line 1224 to line 1228, was read, as follows: 


Oil-cloths and oil-cloth foundations, or floor-cloth canvass, or burlaps, exceed- 
ing sixty inches in width, made of flax, jute, or hemp, or of which flax, jute, or 
hemp, or either of them, shall be the component material of chief value, 40 per 
cent, ad valorem, 


Mr. SLATER. In line 1225, I move to strike out the word jute, 
and also to strike out the word jute“ in line 1226, and to add at the 
end of line 1228 ‘‘and oil-cloths and oil-cloth foundations, or floor- 
cloth canvas, or burlaps, exceeding 60 inches in width, of jute, or of 
which jute shall bethe component material of chief value, 20 percent. 
ad valorem.” 

Mr. SEWELL. Will not the Senator from Oregon agree to make it 
25 per cent.? It isan article of greater cost, requiring a large amount 
of machinery, and is now 40 per cent. Isuggest making it 25 per cent., 
as being more in proportion to the reductions already made. 

Mr. BECK. y not strike out all the provisions from line 1219 to 
1228, as to flax, hemp, and these other materials, and make them all 
20 per cent. ad valorem? There will never be any made out of any- 
thing else but jute. Dundee will furnish this country with these things 
from this time on. There is no doubt about that, and there is no use 
in deceiving yourselves. There will be no more flax and no more hemp 
ever go into burlaps or oil-cloths. Dundee will get that 20 per cent. 
and furnish you all you want, and close up everything in the North- 
west. I am glad the Senators from the Northwest are delighted at what 
they are doing. 

Mr. SEWELL. I move to strike out 20 per cent.“ in the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oregon, and to insert 25 per cent.“ 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The Senator from Oregon proposes to make the 
duty on flax and jute I understand him to say, 20 per cent. ad 
valorem. This is another stage of manufacture. Evidently he has not 
advanced his rate. It is made lower on the oil-cloth and oil-cloth foun- 
dations, and burlaps should be made higher. There ought to be some 
compensation to manufacture the articles. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SEWELL] to the amendment of the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. SLATER], to increase the rate proposed by 
the Senator from Oregon from 20 to 25 per cent. 

Mr. SEWELL. On that I ask for the yeas and yeas. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 

ed to call the roll. 


Mr. EDMUNDS (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. GARLAND]. 
Mr. FRYE (when his name was called). I am paired with the Sen- 


ator from Mississippi [Mr. LAMAR]. 

Mr. BECK (when Mr. HALE’s name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE]. I should vote yea if he were 

resent. 

S Mr. MILLER, of New York (when his name was called). Iam paired 
with the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GROOME]. 

Mr. PLUMB (when his name was called). Iam paired with the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. Vest]. 

Mr. RANSOM (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. LOGAN]. 

Mr. WALKER (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. HILL]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. ROLLINS. The Senator from Pennsy 
paired with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 

The result was announced—yeas 30, nays 15; as follows: 


lvania [Mr. CAMERON] is 
BUTLER]. 


YEAS—30. 

Alon Davis of Ill. 3 i Pendleton, 
of III., onas, 

ee Davis of W. Va., Jones of Nevada, Platt, 
Blair, ' Harrison, MeDill, ' Sawyer, 
Call, Tavan ean Sewell. 
Cameron of Wis., Toana, Miller of Cal., 

NAYS—15. 
Barrow, George, Maxey, Tabor, 
Cockrell, Ham é Mo! Vance, 
Coke, an Williams. 


ABSENT—31. 
Beek, Frye, Lamar, Saunders. 
Brown, Garland, a Slater, 
Butler, Groome, one, Van Wyck, 
Cameron of Pa Grover, Miller of N. Wis est, 
Dawes, Hale, itchell, oorhees, 
Edmunds, Hil, lumb, Walker, 
Fair, Johnston m, Windom 
Ferry, Kellogg, Saulsbury, 


So the amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. SLATER] as amended. 

Mr. COKE. Let it be reported. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. In lines 1225 and 1226 it is proposed to 
strike out the word jute“ and add at the end of the paragraph: 

And oil-cloths and oil-cloth fi 2 
ceeding sixty inches 3 e D 
material of value, 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The words made of jute” ought to be in. 

Mr. MAXEY. That is right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That modification will be made if 
there be no objection. The Chair hears no objection. The question is 
on the amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was to. 

The paragraph from line 1229 to 1231 was read, as follows: 

Gunny cloth, not , valued at 10 cents or 
per OR: —— 1 e cents per square sa e D ee TaS ee 

Mr. SLATER. In line 1230 I move to strike out 3“ and insert 
‘°2h;” and in line 1231 to strike out 4“ and insert 3; 80 as to 
read: 


Gunny cloth, not , valued at 10 cents or less 

per pound; valued 2 cents per square yard, 3 2 — 9 
The amendment was to- ayes 23, noes not counted. 

The paragraph from line 1232 to line 1236 was read, as follows: 

d bagging and like manufactures, not specially enumerated or pro- 
vided for’ in this act (e t bagging for cotton), composed wholly or in of 
— hemp, jute, nok (excep be —.— bags, or material 4 . 

Mr. SLATER. In line 1235 I move to strike out 40 and to in- 
sert 20;?“ so as to read, 20 per cent. ad valorem.” 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Thisincludesflaxandhemp. I suggest tostrike 
out the word jute“ in line 1235, and make a specific provision for 
Jute,“ leaving bags and bagging of flax and hemp as they are in this 
paragraph, and then to provide for jute bags. You have made burlaps 
25 per cent., understand. Burlap is the material from which the bag is 
made. Now, e amp apes less duty upon the bag than the bur- 
lap, the material of which it is made. If that is the idea, you exactly 
reach it by this amendment. Is it proposed that after the process of 
manufacture of the has been completed you shall get no more upon 
the man and not so much, as you do upon the material 
from which it is made? 

Mr. SLATER. If the Senator will formulate his amendment I will 
accept it. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I will formulate it in this way: In line 1235 I 
move to strike out the word jute,“ so as not to disturb in any sense 
or form the manufacture into bags or bagging of flax or hemp, and leave 
it as it is now, at 40 per cent. ad valorem; and then I would add at the 
end of line 1236 jute bags, except bagging for cotton, whatever per 
cent. ad valorem the Senate sees fit to make, but it should be greater 


10 per cent. ad va- 


.| than burlaps themselves. 


Mr. SHERMAN. It ought to read jute bags and bagging.” 

Mr. MCPHERSON. It should be at least 25 per cent. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I suggest to the Senator from New Jersey the 
matter of doubling the cloth over and stitching up is the chief part of 
the cost, and that is not appreciable at all. Let the whole thing go, the 
tail with the hide. 

Mr. MoPHERSON. Let me say to the Senator that is not the proc- 
ess. It is the process of weaving a bag without a and itisa very 
expensive process. It should have at least the rate fixed upon the other 
articles of jute, at least 30 per cent., to be anything at all like 
tionate. I will move toamend bystriking out the word jute“ in line 
1235, leaving the flax and hemp industry exactly as that paragraph 
leaves it; and at the end of line 1236 by adding ‘‘jute bags, except bag- 
ging for cotton, which we provide for in the next paragraph, 30 per 
Mr SHERMAN. It shoul “jute bags and bagging, 

. It d read jute and ing, because 
it is made into bagging, I understand. a 

Mr. McPHERSON. It is a seamless bag. It is a woven bag, and 
therefore it is a process of manufacture both expensive and at the same 
time requiring a different sort of labor. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I wish to call attention to the fact that in line 
1219 the burlaps provided for there are sixty inches in width, and are 
not, therefore, the bagging that is made into wheat- &. 


Mr. McPHERSON. But the Senator will admit the fact that this 
article requires a peculiar kind of machinery, separate and distinct 
from the weaving of burlaps. 

. I think the labor of weaving one of these jute 


Mr. SHERM 
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bags is very trifling. It is the cheapest form of production. You get 
in your jute at the low rates proposed here, and I think the bill fixes 
a pretty liberal rate, 20 per cent. 

Mr. MAXEY. I suggest to the Senator from New Jersey that if the 
purpose be to protect manufactures of hemp and 

Mr. McPHERSON. It is. That is my purpose. 

Mr.MAXEY. Then it is necessary to insert between the words flax 
and hemp,“ in line 1234, the word or,“ so as to read composed 
wholly or in part of flax or hemp;“ and to strike out in line 1235 the 
words ‘‘ jute, gunny cloth, gunny bags, or other material.“ Those must 
necessarily follow. Those are the foreign productions which come in 
competition with the articles made of flax or hemp. 

Mr. McPHERSON. When I move to strike out jute, gunny cloth, 
gunny bags, or other material,“ before the word forty,“ in line 1235, 
and to add at the end of line 1236 “jute bags, except bagging for cot- 
ton, 30 per cent. ad valorem.” 

Mr. MAXEY. In line 1234, after flax,“ the conjunction or“ 
should be inserted. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Very well. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Say Jute bags and bagging, except bagging for 
cotton. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will report the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New Jersey. 

The AcTING SECRETARY. In line 1234 it is proposed to insert be- 
tween the words“ flax and hemp“ the word ‘‘or;’’ to strike out in 
line 1235 the words ‘‘jute, gunny cloth, gunny bags, or other material ;”’ 
and at the end of the paragraph to add jute bags or bagging, except 
bagging for cotton, 30 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. MoPHERSON. Include also jute bags, gunny cloth, or gunny 


ing for cotton.“ 
h will be read as pro- 


baga, except 
e PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
posed t: be amended by the Senator from New Jersey. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

and and like manufactures not specially enumerated or pro- 

= 7 ean ti 5 8 ing 1.9 gool), 3 3 or in part of 
o! „ . ; bags, „ A 
cept 9 — ſor — 30 per cent. ad valorem. ard cos Dee ox 

Mr. MILLER, of California. I suggest to the Senator from New 
Jersey the propriety of a specific duty. I think a specific duty of say 
1 cent a square yard on bagging or 2} cents on bags would probably be 
better than this ad valorem duty. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I will say to the Senator that I can not com- 
8 really what would be appropriate to a 30 per cent. ad valorem. 

think it is too late to diseuss it. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. Very well; if the Senator does not 
choose to modify it, I will not press it. 

Mr. SLATER. I move to strike out in the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey 30 cent.” and to insert “‘25 per cent.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON ] is an amendment proposed to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. SLATER]. ‘The amendment of 
the Senator from New Jersey is therefore not amendable. 

Mr. SLATER. I withdrew my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair was not so advised. The 
prior amendment of the Senator from Oregon having been withdrawn, 
a further amendment is in order. y 

Mr. SLATER. I now offer an amendment to the amendment of the 
Senator from New Jersey. I move to strike out 30 per cent.“ and to 
insert 25 per cent.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from n [Mr. SLATER] to the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON]. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected; there being on a 
division—ayes 18, noes 30. 3 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The questien recurs on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON]. 

The amendment was to. 

The next paragraph, from line 1237 to line 1245, was read, as follows: 


for cotton, or other manufactures not = meros enumerated or pro- 
vi for in this act, suitable to the uses for whi paratae is applied: 
composed in whole or in of hemp, jute, flax, gunny bags, 
other material, and valued at 7 cents or leas per square yard, 1} cen 


Mr. SLATER. In line 1241, after the word material, I move to 
strike out the remaining part of the paragraph in the following words: 


And valued at 7 cents or less per square yard, 1} cents per pound; valued at 
over 7 centa per square yard, 3 conts por pound. : es = 


And to insert: 
Twenty per cent, ad valorem. 


Mr. McPHERSON. There is exactly the same mistake that was 
made in the former paragraph. There you will see a provision apply- 
ing to hemp and flax, &c. I do submit that with regard to that indus- 
try there should be no change. With respect to jute Iam perfectly 
willing that any change should be made that may seem desirable. If 
you place jute on the free-list, as this cloth is made entirely of the jute 
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butts, and as it is an industry affecting the South and our cotton in- 


dustry very much, I am in favor of making the duty very low. If the 
Senator will withdraw his amendment I will move one. 

Mr. SLATER. I will hear the Senator’s proposition. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. It is to strike out the word Jute,“ in line 
1240, and the words after flax in that line, gunny bags, gunny 
cloth, or other material,“ and then to leave the paragraph exactly as it 
now reads, adding at the end the words, ‘‘ bagging for cotton composed 
of jute, or of which jute shall be the component material of chief 
value,’’ whatever per cent. ad valorem you see fit, say 20 per cent. ad 
valorem. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I heard the Senator from New Jersey state dis- 
tinctly, and several other Senators concurred with him, that there was 
not a single bale of cotton but what was wrapped and baled in jute. 
What is the use, therefore, of providing for anything but jute? I think 
the paragraph had better be stricken out, and then provide for jute. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. We shall have to look after this. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think we have looked after it and cooked it, too. 
I wish to call attention to that remarkable forgetfulness of my friend. 

Mr. MORRILL. I desire to call the attention of the Senate to the 
fact that we have reduced this duty from 2 cents to 1} cents a pound, 
and from 3 to 2 cents, taking off one-third in one instance and 25 per 
cent. in the others. The present rate of duty upon this article is as I 
have stated, and it has always been at the very lowest point. 

Mr. COKE. I will state to the Senator from Vermont, however, that 
the present duty is almost entirely prohibitory. There is but very little 
importation of the article. 

Mr. MORRILL. It is now 2 and 3 cents, and it was proposed by the 
Committee on Finance to have it 1} and 2 cents, which is a very large 
reduction. 

Mr. MORGAN. There is quite a field for the manufacture of this 
article. The article of cotton-bagging made of jute can be made by 
almost any rough hand after short training, and the itentiaries of 
the South will engage in the manufacture of this article whether the 
duty on jute is reduced or not. I had some reluctance in voting for 
any reduction on jute on that account. We do not think it is a matter 
of very great concern to the Southern people anyway, except that raw 
material ought to be introduced into this country, whenever it can be 
done, free of duty. I voted on principle in that case rather than for 
the interest of the section of the country that I have the honor to 
represent. 

There can be no doubt at all that the penitentiaries of the South will 
engage in the production of this manufacture now very soon. I under- 
stand they are making arrangements to enter into it, and they will be 
able to supply the entire home market, so far as cotton-bagging is con- 
cerned, and that is about all the use we have got for it out of those 
establishments. I think it is fairand proper that there should be a re- 
duction of the kind that is mentioned in the amendment of the Senator 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. McPHERSON. 
now. 

Mr. MAXEY. I suggest to the Senator from New Jersey before his 
amendment is reported that after the word jute“ he insert the words 
“or jute butts.” 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Very well; I accept that modification. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be reported. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. In line 1240 it is proposed to strike out 
the word ‘‘jute’’ before flax,“ and after flax? to strike out the 
words ‘‘gunny bags, gnnny cloth, or other material,“ and at the end 
of the paragraph to add ‘‘ bagging for cotton composed of jute and of 
which jute or jute butts shall be the component material of chief value, 
20 per cent. ad valorem.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MoPHERsON]. 

The amendment was to. 

The paragraphs from lines 1244 to 1247 were read and agreed to, as 
follows: 


I should like to have my amendment reported 


Unta xed ered Rees „ 3 

All otuer untarred , 3} cents per pound. 

Line 1248 was read, as follows: 

Seines, 6} cents per pound. 

Mr. ALLISON. I move to insert ‘'40 per cent. ad valorem ” instead 
of ‘'6} cents per pound,“ in line 1248. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Why is that? 

Mr. ALLISON. Because there is a creat difference in value. 

Mr. MORRILL. I inquire of my friend from Iowa if that is not an 
increase of duty? 

Mr. ALLISON. Notas I understand it. 

Mr. MORRILL. I think it is an increase. 

Mr. ALLISON. If it is, I will modify my amendment when the 
bill reaches the Senate by reducing it to 35 per cent. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Forty per cent. is about the same value. The usual 
value is 16 cents a pound. 

Mr. ALLISON. I will accommodate myself to the chairman if I 
have made a mistake. 


Mr. McPHERSON. What is the value of the seines? 

Mr. ALLISON. They run up and down. I am told there is a great 
difference in value, and therefore I want to let the duty have some ref- 
erence to the value of the seines. 

Mr. BECK. The Senator from Iowa has been very successful this 
evening in putting his flax on the free-list. I want to see whether he 
is trying to put this on. i 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not think I have been any more successful 
than my friend from Kentucky, if he will average it in the last few 
days. 

Mr. BECK. No; for the last few days I have been doing pretty well 
in getting things down, but I think the Senator will hear from the 
Northwest. He has succeeded very well in abandoning his committee 
and putting flax on the free-list. 

Mr. ALLISON. IfI believed as the Senator from Kentucky does, I 
should make a slight criticism, but I do not. Does the Senator from 
Kentucky criticise my amendment? 

Mr. BECK. Why not let the clause stay as it is? 

Mr. ALLISON. Docs the Senator object to the amendment? 

Mr. BECK. Ido, just because I am afraid I do not understand it. 
I should like to see first how it would operate. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iwill say that it appears to be about the same rate 
of duty on the average as the present rate. 

Mr. BECK. Ishall not object to it if it is the same rate. 

Mr. VANCE. I move to amend the amendment of the Senator from 
Iowa by striking out 40“ and inserting 30,“ so as to read 30 per 
cent. ad valorem.’’ Forty per cent. is the present rate, and there ought 
to bea reduction in it, as there has been a reduction on all other articles 
made of that material. 

Mr. ALLISON. I will compromise with my friend on 35 per cent. 

Mr. VANCE. Good. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa modifies his 
amendment so as to read ‘‘seines, 35 per cent. ad valorem.” 

Mr. MORRILL. I desire to say that this article is made from the 
very finest and highest quality of flax. It is something that is imported 
usually from Italy. It is a very strong twine that is used for the mak- 
ing of seines of a good quality. 

The PRESIDING OFFI The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON ] fixing the duty at 35 per cent. 
ad valorem. y 

The amendment was agreed to; there being on a division—ayes 23, 
noes 18. 

The paragraphs from line 1249 to line 1255 were read and agreed to, 
as follows: 

Sail duck, or canvas for sails, 30 per cent, ad valorem, 

Russia and other sheetings, of flax or hemp, brown or white, 35 per cent. ad va- 


Allother manufactures of homp, or of which hemp shall be a component ma- 
terial of chief value, not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 35 per 
cent, ad valorem. 

The paragraph from line 1256 to line 1258 was read, as follows: 

Grass cloth, and other manufactures of jute, ramie, China and sisal grass, not 
specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. SLATER. In line 1256 I move to strike out jute,“ and at 
the end of the paragraph to add ‘‘ manufactures of jute not herein pro- 
vided for, 25 per cent. ad valorem.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This completes Schedule J. 

Mr. MORGAN. Before leaving this schedule I wish to make a sug- 
gestion. We passed over a matter that I think the Senator from Ver- 
mont will probably allow us to go back to with general consent. The 
paragraph, beginning in line 1214, reads: 

Flax or linen laces and I A embroideries, or manufactures of linen, if 
embroidered or tamboured in the loom ar otherwise, by machinery or with the 
needle or other process, and not specially enum: or provided for in this 
act, 30 per cent, ad valorem, 

I desire, with the consent of the Senateto move an amendment there, 
so as to take out of line 1216 the w “or with the needle, ” and to 
add at the end of the paragraph, in line 1218, “if embroidered or tam- 
bonred with the needle, 50 per cent. ad valorem.“ 

Mr. MORRILL. I will not object to the amendment of the Senator 
at a proper time; but I weuld rather not go back. 

Mr. MORGAN. I supposed we could go back to it now easier than to 
stop the bill in the Senate. I do not want to stop the bill in the 
Senate. 

Mr. MORRILL. I object to going back now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. MORGAN. I will move to amend the paragraph in the Senate 
as I have indicated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Schedule K will be proceeded with. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I ask the Senator from Vermont to permit the 
Senate to adjeurn. We are just at the commencement of a very im- 
portant schedule, There were some statements made this morning by 
the honorable Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Breck] which will be 
printed in the RECORD and we can see them in the morning. I wish 
to know exactly what that Senator has said regarding this schedule. 
It is now 9 o’clock. We certainly can make no progress with the 
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schedule to-night without remaining here all night. Therefore, unless 
I am interfering too materially with the Senator’s pleasure in the mat- 
ter, I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. MORRILL. I hope the Senator will not make that motion. 
We are all ready now for work, and I am sure the Senator from New 
Jersey shows uncommon vigor. I trust we shall go on for an hour or 
two. 

Mr. BECK. I have no more to say, except that as my name was 
alluded to just now by the Senator from New Jersey in relation to 
goods worn by women and children, I had a statement prepared this 
morning, and I have friends at work preparing other tables of the same 
character, showing a great many changes and many important ones. 
It has been just as much as I could do to keep up with the schedules 
day by day; first iron, then sugar, then cotton, and one thing and an- 
other; and I hope by morning to be able to have a good deal of informa- 
tion that I can not get now. As faras I am concerned the woolen sched- 
ule is, with the exception of what I said this morning, pretty much a 
blank, and unless some one is more intelligent upon it than I am to- 

ight, we might as well pass it over. 
r. MORRILL, I feel that it is absolutely necessary to make more 
poes than we have made to-day, because to-morrow evening we shall 
interrupted by the obsequies of some members of the House, as I 
understand. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Win the Senator from Vermont then consent 
te omit the woolen schedule until to-morrow morning and go on with 
Silk goods? I think we can finish the silk schedule in 15 or 20 minutes. 
No one objects much to what we do in regard to silk 

Mr. MORGAN. I object to any arrangement of that kind. 

Mr. MORRILL. I will not object if the Senate consents to it. 

Mr. MORGAN. I object. 

Mr. MORRILL. Then I much prefer to go on with wool. 

Mr. BECK. I did not rise for the purpose of saying that my want 
of accurate information was any reason why the Senate should adjourn; 
but I have kept up with everything the committee has done up to this 
point as well as I knew how, and by to-morrow morning I think I shall 
be able to give a great many more facts from very carefully pre 
statements, which I had partially p. this morning, but could not 
complete. I handed them to my colleague in the House [Mr. CAR- 
LISLE], who is a very man, and who told me he would have 
them ready to-morrow morning after careful com with other gen- 
tlemen equally well informed with himself; and not having the state- 
ments and not being as well informed as I should like to be, was the 
reason why I made the remark that I did not know much about the 
weolen schedule. 

Mr. MORRILL. I think there is no difficulty in going on for several 

at all events. 
e PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will proceed to read if 
there is no motion pending. 
: 5 Acting Secretary read from line 1259 to line 1276, inclusive, as 
‘ollows: 
SCHEDULE K.— Wool and woolens. 
All wools, hair of the al and other like shall be divided, for 
the * of fixing the dutics to be — tae the thee tolbewine 


Class 1, clothing wools: That is to say, merino, m metz, or metis wools 
or other wools of merino blood, imm 


A New Zealand, Australia, 

Cape of Good Hope, Russia, Great Britain Canada, and elsewhere, and also in- 

cluding ry wools not bereinafter described or designated in classes 3. 
Class * 


„and usually known by the terms herein used, and also all hair of the al- 
paca, goat, and other like animals, 


Mr. SHERMAN. I suggest to the chairman whether the word 
„like“ in line 1276 ought not to be stricken out. Confusion has arisen 
in the Treasury Department in to that word. 

Mr. MORRILL. I think it should remain there. 

Mr. FRY Farther along, two pages after, is where it wants to be 
stricken out. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I know that word has caused a great deal of con- 
troversy. 

Mr. FRYE. That which has caused the controversy is further along, 
two or three pages. 

The item from line 1277 to line 1282, inclusive, was read as follows: 

Class 3, carpet wools and other similar woole—such as Donskoi, native South 
American, Cordova, Valparaiso, native Smyrna, and including all such wools 
of like character aa have been heretofore usually imported into the United States 
from Turkey, Greece, Egypt, Syria, and — 

Mr. MORGAN. Lask for information howthe custom-house inspect- 
ors can determine about this matter in lines 1264 and 1265, ‘‘or other 
wools of merino blood, immediate or remote.“ Jivw can you tell if 
the sheep whose wool is brought in had a cousin or uncle, or anything 
of that sort of the merino stock? How is that ascertained ? 

Mr. FRYE. They can tell it by the wool. 

Mr. MORGAN. Ts it possible to ascertain by the appearance of the- 
wool whether any portion of it is merino blood ? 

Mr. FRYE. Without any difficulty. 

Mr. MORRILL. There is no doubt about it. 
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Mr. EDMUNDS. The polariscope will do it. [Laughter.] 
Mr. MORGAN. It does not require the polariscope or the Dutch 
standard. [Laughter.] 
Mr. FRYE. Neither. 
The items from line 1283 to line 1304, inclusive, were read, as follows: 
The duty on wools of the first class which shall be er washed shall be 


in value by the admixture of dirt or any other fore: 
the duty to which it would be otherwise subject, 
Wools of the first class, the value whereof at the last port or place whence 
exported to the United States, excluding charges in such port, shall be 30 cents 
or less per pound, 10 cents per pound. Wools of the same class, the value 
whereof at the last port or place whence to the United States, exclud- 
ing charges in such port, shall exceed 30 cents per pound, 12 cents per pound. 
Mr. BECK. Everywhere else throughout this bill, as far as I am 
advised, the duty is imposed upon the goods at the principal market 
where they are purchased; and one thing that has been said all through 
the debate on the bill is that we were taking away all charges on 


all the commissions, 
from which it last left a foreign country to reach here. 

There is another change here. The classification heretofore has been 
divided by 32 centsasthe value of the wool, but now it is reduced down 
to 30 cents; why, I never have been able to ascertain, except that I am 
advised a pretty large class of wools come in between 32 and 30 cents 
or about 30 and 31 or 32 cents a pound, all of which I expect to be able 
to explain in the morning. I can net now, though it is information I 
ought to have perha 

Every change was by gentlemen connected with this business had 
a suspicious look to me, and I believe it is intended to make a pretty 
large increase. It places the value of wools on which the lower rate 
of duty is paid at 30 instead of 32cents a pound. There may besome 
good reasons for it, and if so I should like to hear them. 

This schedule changes this class of geods from every other by adding 
to the no matter where the come from, up to the last 
point of shipment to the United States. I think before we get through 
with the schedule, unless it is very much improved and many of its 
very obscure provisions are made if some other gentleman does 
not move, I shall move to substitute for it a duty of 25 per cent. ad 
valorem on wool and 25 per cent. more on manufactures of wool, and 
let us 3 el ale nae pam ele pop bapa of the very 
many curious things which will be developed in the schedule when we 
have time to look at it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. This provision is only the provision of the old 
law, though I am not sure, not ha had time to look at it. The 
object of it is very clear, and that is to induce the importation of these 
articles from the actual place of production. Take the goods referred 
to by the Senator from Kentucky; suppose wool is shipped from Aps- 
tralia to the English market, as it is very often. All Australian wools 
are usually shipped to that market. At London the wool has a fixed 
price, a market value that is easily ascertained by the record at Lon- 
don, That readily fixes the market value. 

Another object of this provision is to enco American commerce, 
so that American vessels may take wool from the place of its growth 
and bring it directly to the United States, perhaps by a long vo 
If there was a great difference between the value of wool in A i 
and the value of wool in London this provision would undoubtedly 
inure to the benefit of American commerce, because there would be an 
inducement then to ship it directly from Australia, perhaps by Amer- 
ican vessels, to this country rather than by the roun ut way of 
London. There is therefore no objection to it. 

The objection that was made to taking the place of shipment for 
woolen, cotton, and other goods was that the place of shipment might 
be Liverpool, and Liverpool is not the place where the market value 
could be ascertained for cotton goods, or for cutlery, or for various other 
kinds of goods manufactured at Sheffield and other points in England. 
Therefore under this bill as distinguished from the old law the place of 
production is the place where the market value is fixed, because at the 
place of production there is always a fixed market value for every arti- 

e produced there; and it is much better to have the market value 

ed at the place of production than at the place of importation; but 
we might not apply that to an article like wool or live animals. Some- 
times animals are driven a thousand miles from the place of production 


with the wool upon their backs, probably driven to Riode Janeiro, a long 
distance in South America; and underthis clause it would be clear that 
the price of the wool would be taken at the placeof shipment where it is 
put upon the vessel, where the price could be easily ascertained, rather 
than in the remote place of production. It would be extremely difficult 
to ascertain the value of wool in an interior place in Brazil or in someother 
South American country, which produces and sends us a great deal of 
wool, or on a sheep farm in Australia. The place of production and the 
place of the clipping of the wool might be in a remote part of the coun- 
try or even near a port; but the place of marketing that wool would be 
in the chief city of the country, where the market value could be easily 
ascertained and from whence the market value could be had from the 
papers and other means of ining market values by the custom- 
house officers. This is the present law applicable to this class of goods, 
and there is certainly no reason for changing it. 

Mr. MAXEY. I call the attention of the Senator from Ohio to the 
fact that this, as he has stated, appears to be the old law, but with this 
exception: that for the first eee of wools of the value of 32 cents 
or less per pound the duty in the proposed law is 10 cents per pound 
and under the old law it was 10 cents per pound and 11 per cent. ad 
valorem. Then it went on with a description of ‘‘ wools of the same 
class, the value whereof at the last port or place whence imported to 
the United States, &c., the same as now, 12 cents per pound, and to 
that was added 10 percent. ad valorem. This is only taking off the 11 
per cent. ad valorem and the 10 per cent. ad valorem in the old clause; 
An AAAA Ae ZAT Seay DOVON FAOW Sere MAA RUL AIRS from the 
old law. 

Mr. BECK. The diference was as to wools valued at 32 cents or less 
per pound; and now in this bill the valuation is changed from 32 to 30 
cents as the point of departure. 

Mr. SHERMAN, In this connection I wish to say that the wool duty 
is simplified in this respect. Formerly it was a specific and ad valorem 
duty combined; 10 cents per pound and 11 percent. ad valorem on the first 
grade, and 12 cents per pound and 10 percent. ad valorem on the second, 
and 20 cents per pound and 22 per cent. ad valorem on the next. The 
difference between the bill as it now stands reported by the Tariff Com- 
missien and the old law is that the ad valorem is dropped off and the 
specific duty is retained and the classification of grades of value is some- 
what reduced, because the price really is somewhat reduced since the 
former tariff was laid. 

Here then is a palpable and plain reduction in one case of 11 per cent., 
and in another case of 10 per cent., and in another case of 22 per cent., 
so that there is a general reduction on all grades of wool, and about the 
same relative reduction in each. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Will the Senator from Ohio state 
what is the average per cent. of reduction? 

Mr. SHERMAN. The average per cent. on the first class is reduced 
from 55 to 45 per cent.; on the second class from 39 to 29; on the third 
from 65 to 43 per cent., ranging from 10 to 20 per cent. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Does the Senator think it is 10 per 
cent. through the grades? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Ten per cent. is the smallest. It from 10 
to 20 per cent., and in no case is less than 10 per cent: I think the 
average will be perhaps 16 per cent. The farmers I know complain of 
it, but I have been disposed to think, as the reduction seems to be a 
general one, that the same reduction ought to be applied fairly to man- 
ufactured goods made from wool, so as to make the relative proportion 
Locsin ch as it was under the old law. That ought to be the 
rule. er it has been complied with in all cases or not I do not 

Mr. BECK. Now I desire to make just this remark. The rate is 
now 10 cents per pound and 11 chiar ad valorem on all wools up to 
the value of 32 cents a peund. tis the present law. The proposed 
law is to make the rate 10 cents a pound up to. the value of 30 cents. 
If Senators will look at the comparative table, which I suppose they all 


have, they will find that this class of wools, clothing wools, valued at 
32 cents and under, was brought in to the amount of 13, pounds 
at a value of $2,996,173, paying a duty of $1,666,755, and all the others 


ut . ne; when yon go above that point, were valued at less than 


00,000. 

Mr. FRYE. Has the Senator looked at this? 

Mr. BECK. Yes, less than $50,000. 

Mr. FRYE. Has the Senator looked at the market price of the wool 
when the Morrill tariff was made and when we are ing one to-day ? 
I think he will find that that class of wool has gone down considerably 
more than 2 cents; I think 5 cents. 

Mr. BECK. I do not think it has, but that is just the fact I am not 
advised about. I believe the change from 32 to30 was made to make 
an apparent reduction and yet make no real reduction, but on the con- 
trary to make an addition. I may be wrong about it. 

Mr. FRYE. I have an idea that wool has gone down. 

Mr. BECK. I will not use any strong expression; but I do not be- 
lieve that in this great class of. wools where the change is made from 32 
to 30 cents a pound there is any real reduction, but that the reduction 
of prices from 32 to 30 cents was for the purpose of catching nearly ali 
that class of wool between 30 and 32 and making an advance on the 
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duty. For fear there may be some trouble about it I move to strike out 
“30” and insert 32,” so as to restore the old classification, and then 
we shall see about it. 

Mr. DAWES. Ishould like to make an inquiry of the Senator from 
Kentucky. I ask whether he has any statistics to show how much wool 
valued between 30 and 32 cents a pound is imported? 

Mr. BECK. That is just the fact that I am not now able to tell the 
Senator, and that is one reason why I was somewhat reluctant to go 
into this schedule to-night; but I propose to restore it to 32 instead of 
30, so as to retain the present classification, and if there is nothing 
wrong about it it can be restored finally. 

Mr. DAWES. If the Senator has not any facts I would have with- 
held any insinuations until I got the facts, if I were he. 

Mr. BECK. I know the Senator from Massachusetts is extremely 
careful about his insinuations. I read him a table to-day, which will 
be printed in the morning, which shows that under the pretense of re- 
duction this schedule will double the cost of women’s and children’s 
clothes in this country. However careful the Senator from Massachu- 
setts may be in withholding insinuations, when the proof has been made 
that each of these schedules was placed in the hands of the men most 
interested, as the Senator from Iowa said the cotton schedule was, I 
may as well tell the truth about the business in the Senatenow. When 
there is a change of classification made here the reason ought to be 

iven by those who makeit. There isno information given by the Tariff 
mmission in their report of the reason, but the facts appear that all 
the goods, with the exception of a small fraction under the present law, 
come in under 32 cents, and if there is a reason for reducing it to 30 it 
ought to be given, or the present classification ought to be restored. 

Nr. DAWES. I did not make the inquiry for the purpose of getting 
into any controversy with the Senator. I did not know but that the 
Senator had some facts that he could communicate to show for my own 
information what portion of all this large amount covered by 32 came 
in above 30 cents a pound. That would give us some idea of the pro- 
priety of fixing this limit at 30 or 32. 

Mr. BECK. When a change is proposed the persons proposing the 
change ought to give the reason for it. I have shown the fact that a 
change is made, and made fora purpose. What is that purpose? I 
avow that I believe that by to-morrow morning at 11 o’clock I can give 
chat reason. Half an hour ago I said I could not give it now, that there 
were tables and facts not now in my possession which I would have in 
the morning, and I said, furthermore, that in endeavoring to be as in- 
telligent as I could be about each schedule as it came up it required 
all of my time to keep Tp with each schedule as we passed upon it, and 
believing that we would not get further than wool to-day I was not 
prepared to answer each question as intelligently as I hope to be able 
to do to-morrow. 

Mr. FRYE. Before.the Senator sits down I should like to remark 
that I said I believed this first class of wools had gone down. 

Mr. BECK. Perhaps they have. 

Mr. FRYE. I find on examination they have not, but domestic wools 
have all gone down in price from the time the Morrill tariff was enacted 
up to to-day. They are considerably lower, and living in a woolen 
manufacturing town I supposed from the knowledge gained in that way 
this first class of wools had also gone down. I find on investigation 
they have not. 

Mr. BECK. I only desire to know the facts as accurately as I can. 
Iam not able to give them now. That change has been made and I 
want to know the reason why. 

Mr. MAXEY. I want to call the attention of the Senator from Ken- 

tucky to the fact that he appears to have left out of his calculation one 
item of very considerable importance. The old law did read ‘‘ valued 
at 32 cents or less per po 10 cents per pound specific, and in ad- 
dition to that it added 11 per cent. ad valorem. Then if it came around 
by some other country, includi &., there was 10 per cent. 
.ad valorem added. In this bill the 11 per cent. in the first instance is 
Jeft off entirely, and the 10 per cent. in the second, so that there must 
be some balance as between the 32 and the 30 by the leaving off of this 
11 per cent. on one class and 10 per cent. on the other. 

Mr. BECK. We have taken off the percentage in each case. 

Mr. MAXEY. I think this reduction on wool is about in the same 
‘proportion as it is on woolen goods, or at least it ought to be if it is not. 
The tariff on wool is not higher ratably than it is on the woolen goods. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ofthe six principal kinds of wool of the first-class 
clothing wools, in the London market, one kind is quoted above 30 
cents a pound. That is Port Philip, unwashed, superior, which is 
quoted at 33 cents. The other kind, namely, Adelaide, unwashed, 
average, quoted at 20 cents; New Zealand, unwashed, superior, 30 cents; 
Cape, unwashed, average, 15 cents; Montevideo, unwashed, average, 
18 cents; Buenos Ayres, unwashed, average, 13.5 cents. 

Mr. HOAR. Then there is none to be affected by this? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Only one class to be affected by this rate. 

Mr. HOAR. That is, above 32 there is no class whatever affected by 
this change. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Not by the present change; the others being quoted 
above 32 would not come within it. 

Mr. MORRILL. I desire to call attention to the fact of how much 


protection has done for the growth of wool in thiscountry. Theamount 
of wool that was produced in 1850 was but 52,516,959 pounds; in 1860, 
60,264,913; in 1870, 100,102,387; and in 1880 it was 155,681,751, show- 
ing that in the thirty years from 1850 to 1880 it had trebled in amount, 
and it is very broadly distributed. California produced 16,798,036 
pounds; Colorado, 3,197,391; Georgia, 1,289,560; Illinois, 6,093,066; 
3 7 6,167,498; Iowa, 2,971,975; Kansas, 2,855,832; Kentucky, 

And I want to say that the Kentucky wool brings a very high price; its 
long-combing wool brings usually a high price; and as to the mutton, I 
have known of whole car-loads coming from Kentucky to the Brighton 
market, near Boston, competing with Vermont mutton and even the 
Canada mutton, and when it is brought upon the table it is advertised 
as Kentucky mutton. 

Mr. BECK. Nearly everything is good that comes from Kentucky; 
I supposed everybody knew that. aS 

Mr. MORRILL. In Matne the whole amount of wool produced was 
2,776,407 pounds; Michigan, 11,858,497; Minnesota, 1,352,124; Mis- 
souri, 7,313,924; Nebraska, 1,282,656; New Hampshire, 1,060,589, 
New Mexico, 4,019,188; New York, 8,827,195; Ohio, 25,003,756; Ore- 
gon, 5,718,524; Pennsylvania, 8,470,273; Tennessee, 1,918,295; Texas, 
6,928,019; Vermont, 2,551,113; Virginia, 1,836,673. 

While they have more sheep in Virginia than they have in Vermont 
they have not improved their breeds, and they do not produce so heavy 
a clip. 

Washington Territory produces 1,339,123 pounds; West Virginia, 
2,681,444; Wisconsin, 7,016,491. 

The actual amount produced, including the fall clip in Texas and 
California, where they clip the sheep twice a year, 13,000,000 pounds 
and 34,000,000 pounds of the sheep upon ranches, and the pulled wool 
of slaughtered sheep, 38,000,000, was for 1880, 240,681,751 pounds. 

That is what protection has done for the growing of sheep in this 
country, and it has distributed them over the whole vast territory of 
the United States. 

Mr. FRYE. They have not counted one sheep in Rhode Island. 

Mr. MORRILL. Have they not? 

Mr. FRYE. No; that isnot included. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. BAYARD. The Senator from Vermont might, it seems to me, 
just as well claim for protection the grass upon which all these sheep have 
been fed and the water they drank as to say that the present wool clip 
is due to protection or is the consequence of it inany way. The compla- 
cency and quiet assurance with which these post hoe propter hoc arguments 
are urged is tomy mind something perfectly marvelous. The Senator 
might as well say to yeu that the very rivers flowed onward in their 
course, that the sky was blue, that the air was clear, because of protec- 
tion. Whatisit? Nothing butanunequal system of taxation. And 
what have we arrived at at this present time in competition with others 
who have not had the same system of high taxation? Will any man 
here pretend to say that the weol manufacture of the United States is 
comparable with that of a half dozen countries of Europe? I do not 
know that there is a man in the Senate who has on his back to-day an 
article of clothing made of American woolen manufacture. 

Mr. ALDRIC I will say to the Senator that probably most of 
them have, but they have undoubtedly paid the price of imported goods. 

Mr. BAYARD. I beg pardon; I did not hear the Senator. Will 
the Senator repeat his remarks? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I say that the fact is that probably almost every Sen- 
ator has American goods on his back, although he may have paid the 
price of imported goods. 

Mr. BAYARD. I still believe I am correct, because in speaking with 
those around me very often we have been led to comparisons of the 
materials with which the better-dressed in this country clothe them- 
selves, and in no instance have I ever discerned that such fabrics as are 
worn usually by members of this body are made in the United States— 
such fabrics as are usually worn by members of the Senate. I amspeak- 
ing of their outer clothing, of course. 

Ir. FRYE. Will the Senator allow me right there? 

Mr. BAYARD. Certainly. 

Mr. FRYE. The Harrises, of Rhode Island, for twenty-five years 
have made the best clothing made in the world for gentlemen to wear. 

Mr. MORGAN. Broadcloth? 

Mr. FRYE. We do not make broadcloth in this country, because of 
the duty on fine wool. 

Mr. BAYARD.’ I do not think I can be mistaken about this, because 
I have spoken to men even more experienced in the business than some 
of those whom I have the pleasure to look at now; I mean men who 
have been engaged in wool manufacture all their lives, who have been 
mill-hands and are to-day méll-owners and manufacturers; and when I 
have come home from Europe, where I have gone tosee and learn what 
there was to be seen and to ascertain what my owncountry was doing 
in the race of industry and material p d have returned bring- 
ing with me specimens of E skill in manufacture such as almost 
every man around me has on his back, and have asked, Why can not 
we Americans make these things here?’’ they have said they could not 
do it, and in five cases out of six the reason they gave was the exherit- 
ance of tariffon wooland machinery. The manufacture of woolen goods 
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can not be conducted successfully with a single class of wools. Sofar as I 
am able to understand, there must be agreat variety in the class and text- 
ure of the wools from which the manufacturers must have wide and 
free selection in order to combine and mix them in order to produce 
fabrics of a better class. 

Mr. MORRILL. Since the production of woel in Texas I am happy 
to say that that want has been supplied. 

Mr. BAYARD. Oh, no; that want has not been supplied. I shall 
not attempt to rival my friend in assertions, but I am stating those 
things which I believe to be facts, which every man in the Senate must 
recognize as true, that this excessive protection, this high taxation has 
not brought the results either of cheaper wool or advanced manufact- 
ure of woolen goods. 

I exhibited in the Senate last spring a piece of common cloth brought 
from England to me by a wool manufacturer of this country, a plain 
piece of cloth made upon a cotton warp, with the intermixture of 
woolen rags, and they can not be obtained here because the duty upon 
them is about 600 per cent.; but it was a sound piece of cloth for man’s 
use such as any farmer in America would be glad to have for himself or 
for his sons; strong, good, fair clothing that was bought in Leeds for 
seven pence half-penny, or 15 cents a yard, fifty-four inches wide and 
weighing eighteen ounces, and what was the duty upon it? Three 
hundred and fifty-four per cent. ad valorem. 

I know that woolen cloth is cheaper than it used to be. I know there 
has been a comparative advance in its manufacture; but I mean to say 
that the advance in manufacture in the United States has not kept pace 
with theadvanceelsewhere. Take to-day, your importations from Bel- 
gium, from France, from England, and compare those fabrics with such 
as can be made in this country, and I think every one must admit the 
fact of American inferiority. Go to the shop of any first-class Ameri- 
can custom tailor and look over their assortments of fine goods, such 
goods as every gentleman in this body would select for his own use, and 
which he finds in the long run are the cheapest although their first cost 
may be very high, and you will not find among them a single American 
fabric. 

Is it not the common experience of those who hear me that the finer 
articles of cloths, cashmeres, and similar fabrics of which the best class 
of clothing is made are all of foreign manufacture, and that such cloth- 
ing costs more than double in the United States than it can be pur- 
chased for in England or on the Continent? Now, what has been the 
tax upon wools? An average of more than 67 per cent. ad valorem un- 
der the present tariff on raw woels. Here are the admissions on that 
subject by Mr. Whitman, a gentleman of Boston, representing the Na- 
tional Association of Wool Manufacturers. At page 2421 of the Tariff 
Commission report he is asked: 

What would be the range of ad valorem duties equal to the present duties? 


He answers: 
The average is about 67 per cent. on most classes. 


Jam speaking now of wool of which clothing is made. I do not 
speak of the coarser and cheaper carpet wools, but I am speaking of 
those which go into clothing of the cheapest manufacture. How do 
they range? On wool which does not exceed in value 30 cents per 
pound the duty is 12 cents per pound and 30 per cent. ad valorem. 

But suppose it is below the average of this price-current which I hold 
in my hand. I made the calculation yesterday, and any manufacturer 
can buy the average grade of unwashed wool in London for about 18 
cents American money per pound. That is the average grade, about 9} 
pence, an average of about 18 cents American money. The same grade 
of weol costs him over 30 cents in the United States. If he brings it to 
this country he pays upon it a duty of 12 cents per pound and 30 per 
cent. ad valorem. t is 12 cents as against 18 cents for the material? 
Then he has his freights and his commissions and the other costs of pur- 
chase and transportation. I am not going into the figures upon that, be- 
cause I am not entirely competent and because I do not think it well 
to deal with this tariff subject in that way. It is toshow substantially 
what the relation of taxes and the values of materials are to each other. 

Mr. President, the one thing that was needed in this bill more than 
any other was simplification that it might be understood, and the great 
thing needful was that the American people, who are to pay first the 
tax upon all that comes to the custom-house and then the still greater 
indirect tax in the enhanced value of all that they consume and which 
does not come through the custom-house, should comprehend approxi- 
mately what is the increased cost of living to them from multiplied and 
heavy tariff taxes. 

Now, we import into this country about one-twelfth of the wool used 
here, eleven-twelfths of the native product and one-twelfth foreign 
importation, and we do not send abroad anything made of wool. Our 
exports of woolen manufactures are not worthy of mention; they amount 
eomparatively to nothing. We can not export our manufactures of 
woolen yarns. I do not desire to embark at such a time of night on a 
subject so vast as this. We imported last year of wool and manufact- 
ures of wool 3 and we export none at all. 

But what is the effect of having wool with an average duty of 67 per 


eent.? But the real duty on the wools which enter into the construction 
of wearing apparel and the like is something considerably over 80 per 


cent. and some of it over 100 per cent. What is the result? Between 
the woolen manufacturer and the association of wool-growers there has 
been an alliance, which I confess, to me, is a mystery. There would 
seem to be naturally an antagonism of interests; there would seem to 
be a reason why the American manufacturer should strive to 1 a 
cheaper raw material, and why the American wool-producer, which sig- 
nifies almost every agriculturist in the land, should desire to clothe him- 
self and his family at lower rates. 

Between the two we find no recommendation for a diminution of this 
heavy and complicated tax schedule, but on the contrary we have found 
an alliance which has forced the duty upon raw wool to the exorbitant 
rate I have mentioned, constantly over 80 per cent., often over 100 per 
cent., and never less 60 odd per cent. What is the corresponding 
duty upon the wearing apparel into which wool enters? I confess to 
the Senate that I am unable to state it with anything like precision. Æ 
see here a duty upon certain grades of these woolen manufactures that is 
absolutely prohibitory, but the rate upon the article which is advanced 
in manufacture is infinitely beyond the rate on the raw material, and 
under the weight of these two the consumer suffers. 

Of course when a manufacturer is compelled to pay a large price for 
his raw material he must charge more for his manufactured article. 
How is any advantage to come to any class of the American people out 
of such a condition of affairs? You tax the raw material very high 
and tax the manufactured material still higher. Where is the advan- 
tage to the people, because they must pay all the taxes? At page 2428 
of the Tariff Commission report Mr. Oliver inquired whether there was 
not a disposition for a simplification of the tariff upon wool. Mr. Oli- 
ver was not the representative of the wool interest. He was the irom 
commissioner, and therefore he did not object apparently to a simpli- 
fication of the tariff on wool, while he did object, as has been seen, 
most decidedly to the reduction or simplification of the tariff on iron. 

Question. From the information we have obtained here and elsewhere, it seems 
that there is a general tendency toward a simplification of the tariff. In that 
view I will ask you whether itis not possible toavoid this compound duty? You 
take the compensatory duty of so much a pound, and then add an ad valorem 
duty of so much per centum. Could not the whole ew J be put at one at 
so much per pound? Is it not possible to make a schedule in that way which 
will do justice to the manufacturer, and at the same time simplify the tariff? 

Answer. The tariff could be so framed that it would give us all the protection 
we want if the 1 et duty were placed high enough; but in order to do that 
it would have to placed upon the higher rates of goods, and weuld bear hardly 
on the lower rate o % 

Q. Take the average price—I mean for the last three years—could you not 


make a satisfactory rate per pound? 
that worfid result would be that the entire 


A. If that were done the first thi 
class of these fabrics in Europe would be changed to correspond to the altered 


condition of things here. They would change the weight and texture of these- 
fabrics so as to bring them in at the lowest possible duty. We have tried 

to think of some way in which that could be changed for the better, but none ot 
us have been able to find out any way in which it can be done, 

Q. Then the question I put to you been already considered by you? 

A. Les, sir; it has been considered every time that the tariff has been broug! 
forward for discussion. I know that we rabid. roe deal of time to it when 
Mr. Wood’s bill was before Congress. He pro such a measure, but it made 
avoy a of duty on high-priced goods and a fearfully high duty on low- 
pi 


By Commissioner UNDERWOOD : 

Commissioner Underwood seems sometimes to have had some symp- 
toms of mild restraint in his mind. He ceuld not get away from the 
manifest absurdities that were stated before him, and so he put this ques- 
tion: 

Question. I would like to know if that is not the effect of the present tariff; 
upon goods used by common people the duty is very high, while it is lower upon 
goods used by people who are more able to pay for them 

Answer, It is so to some extent. 

Commissioner OLIVER. You are to obviate that by asking an increase 
of the duty on this line of goods, which is imported and not ade hare? 

Commissioner UNDERWOOD. I understand that; but I do not see where there 
is any relief to the buyers of the lower-priced goods. 

The Wrrxess. Practically, it does not make any difference, because in 
to these low-priced we make them so oep here that the market is al- 
most always glut and the consumer is getting them as cheaply as he would 
under any circumstances. 

That is the happy consummation of this highly protective system of 
taxes, that you are to have ‘‘a glutted market.” Now what doesa 
glutted market mean? When the market for any commodity is glutted, 
what is the condition of the labor employed in the production or man- 
ufacture of that commodity? This tariff is alleged to be made for the 
benefit and protection of American labor. I ask any man of common 
sense, when your marketis glutted what is the condition of your work- 
ingman? He is idle, and he remains idle until the glut shall be re- 
lieved. How are you to find relief from a glutted market? Can you 
export your goods? Your statistics and tables tell you you can not. 
No American manufactured woolen goods can be exported. 

The exports do not amount to a flea-bite. Then what is the remedy? 
Non-production, idleness, stagnation. The American laborer, for whose 
proposed benefit the tariff is made, is the victim of the tariff, and in 
seasons of glutted home markets he pays for it. The owner of the 
goods can lie by, stop his mill or oil his machinery, and let it stand; 
but the laboring man must feed his family, and he can not do it with- 
out labor and its wages, and a glutted market is the only remedy that 
intelligent and able representative of this very manufacturing interest 
can suggest. It is the only means whereby he says low prices can be 
produced for the consumer. 
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Mr. GEORGE. Will the Senator from Delaware permit me to ask 


him a question right there? Does a glutted market always produce 
low prices? Are not the goods held by the manufacturers until by cur- 
tailed production they can sell them at the ordinary price? 

Mr. BAYARD. Hesays that the consumer is getting them as cheaply 
ashe could underany circumstances. I do not suppose there can be much 
prosperity to the manufacturer if the consumer can get them as cheaply 
as he would under any circumstances; and that would seem to be log- 
ical. It is another illustration of the truth that protection does not 
protect. It does not protect the laborer, because it compels him to 

riods of involuntary idleness. It does not protect the manufacturer, 

use the consumer gets the goods, according to Mr. Whitman, as 
cheaply as he would under any circumstances. ™ 

Mr. HOAR. May I ask the Senator from Delaware on that point 
what is his information as to the condition of things in that particular 
in the countries which have free trade? Is the support of their manu- 
fheturing business more even and than ourown? Do they have 
fewer strikes, fewer fluctuations, fewer cases of the reduction of the rate 
of W. ? è 

Mr BAYARD. Is it a question or a speech, may I respectfully ask, 
that I am requested to yield for? 

Mr. HOAR. It was a question and not a 5 I can not conceive 
the putting into more courteous language the inquiry which I made; 
and I can not conceive of anything that would be more agreeable to the 
Senator than to ask it. I put this question, not for the sake of contra- 
dicting the Senator, but to add to his very interesting statement which 
I came over here to listen to. I asked a question which seemed to me 
a pertinent one, how in that particular is the experience of other 
countries which do not havé protective duties. If the Senator under- 
stood me from anything in the matter or manner of my question as 
warranting the suspicion that I meant to intrude on him improperly, 
he is entirely mistaken. 

Mr. BAYARD. In the first place, Mr. President, the Senator would 
seem to assume by his question that Iam advocating free trade. I 
am complaining of an excessive, complicated, and an obstructive tariff 
system, and I am giving the testimony of one af its most intelligent and 
ardent advocates, the representative of the wool-manufacturing interest 
of the United States who appeared before the commission, and I am 
taking his testimony as the basis for my remarks, and endeavoring 
to draw from it conclusions adverse to a continuance of this present 
system of indiscriminate tariff taxation, and I believe I have shown 
here by his statement when” he is driven to the point by the question 
of the commission why it is that prices are so high upon this class of 
articles essential to the comfort and the health of the American people, 
the laboring masses of the people, he says that in the end they get them 
as cheaply as they would get them under a reformed system of taxation, 
and how is it that they get them, and he says from a glutted market. 
And then I was osking what a glutted market means and what are the 
consoquences of a glutted market? A glutted market means a market 
overstocked by overproduction. 

Overproduction necessitates à cessation of production. A cessation 
of production means the stagnation and non-employment of labor, and 
it means loss also tothe manufacturer. He, if he has abundant capi- 
tal, may wait and in some degree recoup his losses; he may wait until 
home consamption shall gradually exhaust supply, and then he may 
be able to charge higher prices to compensate for the period at which 
lewer prices were charged, and so equalize his loss, although I do not 
think that is always the result. In the mean time, what is the effect 
upon labor; what is the effect upon the moral tone of our laboring classes 
as well as their physical condition? Because, it seems to me, that in 
this country the man who would legislate without regard to the effect 
upon the character and the tone and the habits of our people fails in the 
very first necessity of wise laws, for it is upon the character, the tone, 
the conscience, the integrity, the intelligence of the mass of the Ameri- 
can people that our institutions rest. Our only safety is based upon the 
supposition that they are both intelligent and moral, and if they are 
not our form of government can not long continue. 

I desire to offer an amendment to this whole schedule of tariff on wool. 
The Senator from Connecticut a day or two ago said, I believe I quote 
him correctly, that he was willing to accept a tariff of 35 per cent. ad 
valorem upon woolen manufacture, provided the raw wool could begiven 
to him at a tariff of 25 per cent. ad valorem. That, I think, was his 
statement as I read it in the RECORD. I shall propose some such ad- 
justment as that, just as simple and just as sweeping as that. I wish 
to prepare that amendment to take the place of this obscure, eumbrous, 
and delusive schedule of duties now proposed. I can not see how it can 
fail to benefit the American manufacturer, to give him an opportunity 
to pay for the wool according to its worth, to pay for his wool under a 
system that shall bring revenue and at the same time shall give ade- 
quate protection or advantage to the American workingman and the 
American wool-grower; all that is reasonable and all that is just, and 
that it would simplify at least our class of duties, and let our people know 
precisely what their clothing and their supplies do actually cost, which 
at present rates is quite impossible to ascertain. 

Mr. President, it is after 10 o’clock ; we have been here since eleven 
this morning. I hope the Senator from Vermont will make a motion 


now to adjourn, I should like to prepare an amendment to take the 
place of this schedule. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Beck], in line 1299 to add two“ 


to “thirty.” 
Mr. BAYARD. I did not yield the floor for the purpose of continu- 
ing the consideration of the bill. I did it, suggesting to the honorable 


Senator from Vermont who has charge of the bill that a reasonable 
period for the termination of this day’s session had now arrived, and 
the subject we are now discussing can properly and justly go over until 
to-morrow morning. I should like not to say anything more on the 
subject, but I should like to submit the amendment to simplify the 
matter. 

Mr. MORRILL. May Lask the Senator from Delaware if he will con- 
8 to-morrow to have this schedule considered under the ten- nu nute 

e? 

Several SENATORS. No! 

Mr. BECK. I object to that. 

Mr. HOAR rose. 

Mr. BAYARD. 


I will sit all night first. 
I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts now. 


Mr. HOAR. Has the Senator completed his remarks? 
Mr. BAYARD. I am through. I do not want to speak longer to- 
night. 
fr. HOAR. Mr. President, the Senator from Delaware made an ar- 


gument which, it seems to me, can only result logically in the doctrine 
of free trade as most desirable for the American manufacturer and the 
American workman, because he claimed that the artificial stimulus 
given by protection resulted in a state of things highly injurious to both, 
a glutted market, overproduction the cause of that glutted market, 
and then idleness on the part of the laborer and idleness on the part of 
the capitalist. I rose, the Senator having yielded to a question from 
another quarter of the Senate, to ask the Senator this question: whether 
according to his information based upon the extensive study which he 
seems to have given to this subject, the same condition of things existed 
in a greater degree, not merely in the absence of high protection but 
in the absence of any protection at all? It seemed to me then, and it 
seems to me now, that it was a question entirely deserving an answer, 
and which the Senator from Delaware must answer before either he or 
anybody whom he is undertaking to instruct can draw any inference 
from the particular condition to which he referred. 

If it be true that under free trade the fluctuations of manufacturing 
are greater than under protection; if it be true that the laborer’s con- 
dition when he is kept employed is worse than the laborer’s condition 
under our protective system when he is less employed; if it be true that 
strikes are more frequent, that the antagonism between labor and cap- 
ital is greater, then the condition of things which the Senator has de- 
scribed can not be ascribed to protection. It seems to be one of the 
necessary and inevitable concomitants of all industries which depend 
not like agricultural industries upon natural laws, but depend u the 
enterprise and the volition in regard to the use of their capital of the 
capitalists of the country. 

England, with whom we are compared, has her own methods of main- 
taining her manufacturing industries. She imposes by her diplomacy, 
by the power of her army and navy, by her superiority of strength by 
sea and by land, on subject and inferior nations all over the world the 
necessity of becoming her customers. Egypt and Turkey and India and 
Jamaica and Ireland and, till within a generatidn, Canada have been 
nothing but a succession of captives chained to her car; and the cost, 
exaggerated as it is, which the advocates of free trade on the other side 
of the Ghamber impute to our protective system as a cost exacted from 
the agricultural tax-paying people of this country is a trifle compared 
to the cost which England, for the benefit of her manufacturers and mer- 
chants, imposes upon her people ina different way. Every dollar of the 
tax which England imposes on her people for her enormous standing army; 
every dollar of the tax which she imposes on her people to maintain her 
vast and costly navy, the taxes which they pay that the wealth ef her 
manufacturing and her mercantile classes may be maintained ard in- 
creased—these are the instruments of England’s protective policy. 

Senators on the Democratic side of the Chamber in inviting us to 
follow the English example are apt to speak of Great Britain asa coun- 
try where there is no protection. The English subsidies for her steam- 
ship lines all over the world are nothing but protection in its 
and boldest form, not the indirect protection which enhances for a lit- 
tle while the price, and by domestic competition reduces the price in 
the end. As the Senator from Kentucky | Mr. WILLIAMS] told us yes- 
terday, the price of wool of which he was a raiser had been constantly 
going down under protection, while the rental value of his agricultural 
land was constantly increasing under the sime policy inthe shecp-rais- 
ing farms which he described. But England keeps this perpetual burden 
upon the bulk of her people, her tax-payers, of subsidizing and support- 
ing these vast lines all over the world for the purpose immediately of 
promoting her commerce, and indirectly but as surely of maintaining 
her manufacturing supremacy by compelling all these inferior nations 
of the world to become her custemers. 

Now, Mr. President, # seems to me that the Senator from Delaware, 
before his remarks can tend to the instruction of the Senate or before 
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his investigations can tend to the instruction of his own mind, must in- 
form us and he must be ready to ascertain for himself and be ready to 
inform us whether the condition of things which he has described as 
existing here is the attendant of all manufacturing industry wherever 
attempted even under the conditions which he thinks the most favor- 
able, most in accord with the true and sound laws of trade, still more 
than they attended upon manufacturing industry here. It seems to me, 
fherefere, that we are entitled to ask him what he can tell us upon the 
point to which my question was directed. 

Mr. MORRILL rose. 

Mr. VANCE. Mr, President j 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from North Carolina is 
entitled to the floor. The Senator from Vermont rose, however. 

Mr. MORRILL. I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I wish to vote against that motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] ? 

Mr. VANCE. Certainly for that purpose, with great pleasure. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. 

The motion was a to; and (at 10 o’clock and 17 minutes p. m.) 
the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
MONDAY, February 5, 1883. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. F. 
D. POWER. 

The Journal of Saturday last was read and approved. 

JOHN BURNSIDE PRIVATE LAND CLAIM. 

The SPEAKER, by unanimous consent, laid before the House a let- 
ter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a report in the 
Louisiana private land claim of John Burnside; which was referred to 
the Committee on Private Land Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 

The SPEAKER also, by unanimens consent, laid before the House a 
joint resolution of the General Assembly of the State of Ohio memorial- 
izing Congress relative to an increase of pensions in certain cases; which 
was referred to the Committee on the Payment of Pensions, Bounty, 
and Back Pay, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order being demanded, the Chair, as 
required by the rules, will now call the States and Territories in alpha- 
betical order for the presentation of bills and joint resolutions for print- 
ing and reference. Under this call joint and concurrent resolutions 
and memorials of State and Territorial Legislatures can be presented 
and appropriately referred; and resolutions of inquiry directed to heads 
of the Exsoutive Departments are in order for reference to the appro- 

iate committees, which latter resolutions are to be reported to the 

ouse within one week. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I move to dispense with the call of States for the 
introduction of bills. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The call can only be dispensed with by unani- 
por consent, Does the gentleman from Illinois insist on his objec- 

on? 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I do. 

RELIEF FROM CHARGE OF DESERTION. 


Mr. DOXEY introduced a bill (H. R. 7489) to amend section 4 of an 
act approved August 7, 1882, for the relief of certain soldiers from the 
charge of desertion; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

RICI MOUNTAIN POST, GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC, INDIANA. 


Mr. DOXEY also introduced a bill (H. R. 7490) granting condemned 
-cannon to Rich Mountain Post, No. 42, Grand Army of the Republic, 
Department of Indiana; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS POST, GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC. 

Mr. DOXEY also introduced a bill (H. R. 7491) granting condemned 
eannon to General Reynolds Post, No. 122, Grand Army of the Repub- 
lio, Department of Indiana; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

RAILROAD GRANTS. 

Mr. COBB introduced a joint resolution (H. Res. 334) to prevent the 
Secretary of the Interior from issuing patents for lands granted by the 
United States to aid in the construction of railroads or other improve- 
ments where the said railroads or other improvements have not been com- 
pleted within the time fixed in the act making said grants; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on the Public 
Lanils, and ordered to be printed. 


THOMAS H. BUNTON. 

Mr. HELLALAN introduced a bill (H. R. 7492) for the relief of Thomas 
H. Bunton; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

MENA HOLMES. 

Mr. HEILMAN also introduced a bill (H. H. 7493) granting a pen- 
sion to Mrs. Mena Holmes; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

` ALBERT SCHINDLER. 

Mr. STOCKSLAGER introduced a bill (H. R. 7494) for the relief of 
Albert Schindler; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

GEORGE W. FALL. 

Mr. FARWELL, of Iowa, introduced a bill (H. R. 7495) for the re- 
lief of W. Fall; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

LINCOLN POST, GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC, KANSAS. 

Mr. RYAN introduced a bill (H. K. 7496) donating two condemned 
brass cannon to Lincoln Post, No. 1, Grand Army of the Republic, De- 
partment of Kansas; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

SOLDIERS’ HOME, KANSAS. 

Mr. ANDERSON presented concurrent resolutions of the Legislature 
of Kansas in regard to the establishment of a soldiers’ home at Fort 
Riley, Kansas; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

ISAAC PENDLEBURG. 

Mr. ANDERSON also introduced a bill (H. R. 7497) for the relief of 
Isaac Pendleburg; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

DONALD KNOX. 

Mr. ANDERSON also introduced a bill (H. R. 7498) for the reliefof 
Donald Knox; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

SAMUEL DAVIDSON. 

Mr. DOXEY introduced a bill (H. R. 7499) for the relief of Samuel 
Davidson; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

REBECCA E. PIPER. 

Mr. PHISTER (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 7500) granting 
a pension to Rebecca E. Piper; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
printed. 

PETER FORSTER. 

Mr. LINDSEY introduced a bill (H. R. 7501) for the relief of Peter 
Forster; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

HIAY-SCALES, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Mr. URNER introduced a bill (H. R. 7502) to provide for the control 
and management of the hay-seales at the wholesale market between 
Tenth and Twelfth streets in Washington, District of Columbia; which 
was read a firstand second time, referred to the Committee on the District * 
of Columbia, and ordered to be printed. 

HENRY WILSON. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts, introduced a bill (H. R. 7503) 
for the relief of Henry Wilson; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

DWIGHT LAMPHEAR. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts, also introduced a bill (H. R. 7504) 
for the relief of Dwight Lamphear; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
printed. 

PIERRE GIRARD, 

Mr. WASHBURN introduced à bill (H. R. 7505) for the relief of 
Pierre Girard; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to he printed. 

THOMAS J. NEWPORT. 

Mr. HASELTINE introduced a bill (II. R. 7506) for the relief of 
Thomas J. Newport; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

JAMES BARCLAY. 

Mr. CLARDY introduced a bill (H. R. 7507) for the relief of James 
Barclay; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


WILLIAM C. BISHOP. 


Mr. VALENTINE introduced a bill (H. R. 7508) for the relief of 
William C. Bishop; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 
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PUBLIC TIMBER LANDS. 
Mr. DWIGHT introduced a bill (H. R. 7509) to regulate the sale of 
the timber lands of the United States; which was read a first and sec- 
end time, referred to the Committee on the PublicjLands, and ordered to 


be printed. 
CHARLES E. MOREY. 
Mr. RICHARDSON, of New York, introduced a bill (H. R. 7510) for 


-the relief of Charles E. Morey; which was read a first and second time, 


referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 
JANE YOUNG. 

Mr. COX, of New York, introduced a bill (H. R. 7511) granting a 
pension to Mrs. Jane Young; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

JOSEPE C. HOGAN. 

Mr. COX, of North Carolina, introduced a bill (H. R. 7512) for the 
relief of Joseph C. Hogan and others; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered to be 


printed. 
JOHN BUTLER. 

Mr. VANCE introduced a bill (H. R. 7513) for the relief of John 
Butler; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

WILLIAM L. PALMER. 

Mr. HUBBS introduced a bill (H. R. 7514) for the relief of William 
L. Palmer; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

REAL-ESTATE TITLE INSURANCE COMPANY, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Mr. NEAL (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 7515) authorizing 
the Real-Estate Title Insurance Company of the District of Columbia 
to act as a trust company; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee for the District of Columbia, and ordered to be 


printed. 
GEORGE W. STELTS. 


Mr. GEDDES introduced a bill (H. R. 7516) to remove the charge of 
desertion from the military record of George W. Stelts; which was read 
a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
and ordered to be printed. 

RICHARD p. BREWER. 

Mr. GEDDES also introduced a bill (II. R. 7517) to remove the charge 
of desertion from the military record of Richard D. Brewer; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

JAMES A. GROVE. 

Mr. CAMPBELL introduced a bill (H. R. 7518) for the relief of James 
A. Grove; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

LIENS OF JUDGMENTS, ETC., UNITED STATES COURTS. 

Mr. WALKER introduced a bill (H. R. 7519) in reference to the liens 
of judgments and decrees of the courts of the United States; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and ordered to be printed. 

ISABELLA C. SWISHER. 

Mr. MOSGROVE introduced a bill (H. R. 7520) granting a pension 
to Isabella C. Swisher; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

COMPLETION OF HARBOR AT PORT WASHINGTON, WISCONSIN. 

Mr. GUENTHER presented a memorial from the Legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin, praying the completion of the harbor at Port Wash- 
ington, in that State; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce, 

JOSEPH H. WEATIIERBEE. 

Mr. CASWELL introduced a bill (H. R. 7521) to remove the charge 
of desertion from Joseph H. Weatherbee; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed. 

MRS. ROBERT E. GRAY. 

Mr. CASWELL introduced a bill (H. R. 7522) granting a pension to 
Mrs. Robert E. Gray; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

JOHN WALDRON. 

Mr. KENNA (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 7523) for the re- 
lief of John Waldron; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

ELIZABETH RUTROFF. 

Mr. KENNA also (by request) introduced a bill (II. R. 7524) granting 
a pension to Elizabeth Rutroff; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

GEORGE A. HILL. 


Mr. WILSON introduced a * R. 7525) for the relief of George 
A. Hill; which was read a first second time, referred to the Com- 


mittee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


JOHN HOGAN. 
Mr. MOORE introduced a bill (H. R. 7526) granting a pension to 


John Hogan; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 
JOHN L. LAKE, JR. 

Mr. HOOKER introduced a bill (H. R. 7527) for the relief of John 
L. Lake, jr.; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

SARAH MANZ. 

Mr. SCOVILLE introduced a bill (H. R. 7528) for the relief of Sarah 
Manz; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

COMMERCIAL RELATIONS WITH CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA. 

Mr. BELFORD introduced a bill (H. R. 7529) to promote our com- 
mercial relations with Central and South Ameriea; which was read a 
first and second time, referred-to the Committee on Commerce, and 
ordered to be printed. 

WILLIAM THATCHER. 

Mr. POUND introduced a bill (H. R. 7530) granting a pension to 
William Thatcher; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

EMANUEL SULSGROVE. 

Mr. KASSON (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 7531) for the relief 
of Emanuel Sulsgrove; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

SECTION 2527, REVISED STATUTES. 

Mr. CRAPO introduced a bill (H. R. 7532) to amend section 2527 of 
the Revised Statutes; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, and ordered to be printed. 

PHILIP LINK. 

Mr. ROBESON introduced a bill (II. R. 7533) for the relief of Philip 
Link; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

DAKOTA TERRITORY. 

Mr. PETTIGREW presented a memorial of the Legislative Assembly 
of Dakota Territory, praying for an increase of membership of the Legis- 
lative Assembly of the Territory of Dakota; which was referred to the 
Committee on Territories. 

WILLIAM DAMERAN. 

Mr. STRAIT introduced a bill (H. R. 7534) for the relief of William 
Dameran; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

MONTANA COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 

Mr. MAGINNIS introduced a bill (H. R. 7535) granting and con- 
firming title to the Montana Collegiate Institute of certain landssituated 
in the town of Deer Lodge, Deer Lodge County, Montana; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on the Public 
Lands, and ordered to be printed. 

JOSEPH TESSMAN. 

Mr. LORD introduced a bill (H. R. 7536) for the relief of Joseph Tess- 
man; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

JANE B. DAVENPORT.” 

Mr. FROST intreduced a bill (H. R. 7537) for the relief of Jane B. 
Davenport; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

INDIA TANNED GOAT AND SHEEP SKINS. 

Mr. STONE, by unanimous consent, presented the petition of Good- 
rich & Porter and others, of Haverhill, Massachusetts, against the in- 
crease of duty on India tanned goat and sheep skins; which was referred 
= the Committee on Ways and Means, and ordered to be printed in the 

ECORD. 

The petition is as follows: 

To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives, Washington: 


We, the undersigned, shoe manufacturers of the city of Hiverhill, in Massachu- 
setts, respectfully urge upon your honorable body that the duty on India tanned 
goat and sheep skins for morocco purposes be not advanced beyond the existin; 
rate of 10 = cent.,as any increase would work a permanent injury to the eel 
shoe and leather industry. 


GOODRICH & PORTER. ©. D. McLAIN. 
J. B. SWETT. GEORGE W. MITCHELL. 
SWETT & SHERWOOD. E. A. SLEEPER. 
GARDNER BROS. WEST BROS. 

STT & BOND. DAVIS & GAFTS. 


D. T. SWAYNE. 

GALE BROS. 

A. L. KIMBALL. 
RD 


CHAU & LAUBHAM. 
DANIEL FITTS. 
B. F. II 


ALL. ORDWAY & CLARK 

CLOUTMAN, DUNHAM & OO G. E. WIGGIN. 
B. SWETT'S SONS. GEORGE & GO. 

GEORGE H. CARLETON & CO R. PEASLEE & SON. 
D. B. CLUFF. JENNINGS & SPAULDING. 
RUSS & NOYES. ©. HAVEN COFFUL. 
GIFFERD & KELLY HUNTINGTON BROS. 
W. II. WINE 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER. The call of States for the introduction of bills and 
joint resolutions for reference has been concluded. This being the first 
onday of the month, motions to the rules may be made and 
to-day preference is given to individuals. The gentleman from Vermont 
[Mr. Grout] is recognized. 
TERRITORY OF NORTH DAKOTA. 


Mr. GROUT. I move that the rules be so suspended as to take from 
the House Calendar and pass at this time the bill (H. R. 4672) estab- 
lishing the Territory of North Dakota, and providing a temporary gov- 
ernment therefor. 

Mr. CARLISLE. This is an important bill, and I think order should 
be maintained in the House so that members can hear it when read. 

The SPEAKER. The House will come to order and the bill will be 


read. 

Mr. RANDALL. There should be a second to the motion to sus- 
pend the rules. 

The SPEAKER. Undoubtedly, if demanded. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 4672) establishing the Territory of North Dakota, and providing a 
temporary government therefor. 

Ba it enacted by the Senateand House of Representatives of the United States of America 
én Congress assembled, That all that part of the territory of the United States now 
constituting a portion of the Territory of Dakota and described as follows, to 
wit: Commencing at a point on the Red River of the North where the forty-ninth 
degree of north latitude crosses the same; thence south along the west bound- 
ary line of the State of Minnesota to the forty-sixth d of north latitude; 
thence west along said forty-sixth degree of north latitude to the eastern bound- 
ary line of the Territory of Montana; thence north along said boundary line to 
the forty-ninth degree of north latitude; thence east along said degree to the 
place of beginning, be, and the same is hereby, organized intoa temporary gov- 
ernment by the name of the Territory of North Dakota. 

Src. 2. That all the provisions of chapter 1 of title 23 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, and the amendments thereto, except as herein otherwise pro- 
vided, shall apply to and be in full force and effect in the said Territory of North 
Dakota. 

Sec. 3. That the legislative couneil of said 9 shall consist of fifteen 
5 the house of representatives thereof of thirty members. 

Sec. 4. That there shall be appointed in the manner provided by law a sur- 
veyor-general for the said Territory, who shall locate and keep his office at such 
place within said Territory as the Secretary of the Interior shall from time to 
time direct, and whose duties, powe obligations, responsibilities, compensa- 
tion, and allowance for clerk-hire, office-rent, fuel, and incidental expenses 
shall be the same as those provided by the act of 1861 for the surveyor-general 
of the Territory of Dakota. 

Src. 5. That the judicial power in the Territory of North Dakota shall be vested 
in a supreme court, district courts, probate courts, and justices of the peace. 

Src. 6. That writs of error and . from the final decisions of the supreme 

lowed to the Supreme Court of the United 


fro 
thereof, or of the district courts 


preme court of said Territory, or any jud 
corpus involving the ques- 


thereof, or any judge thereof, upon writs o! 
tion of personal freedom, 

Sud. 7. That each of the district courts in said Territory shall have and exer- 
eise the same jurisdiction in all cases arising under the Constitution and laws of 
the United States as is vested in the circuit and district courts of the United States, 
and the first six days of every term of the respective district courts, or so much 
thereof as is n „shall be appropriated to the trial of causes arising under 
such Constitution and laws; but write of error and appeals in all such cases may 
Be ea to the supreme court of said Territory as in other cases made and pro- 
vi 5 

Src. 8. That the supreme and district courts of said Territory, and the 
tve judges thereof, may grant writs of habeas co in all cases in which the 
os wed now be granted by the judges of the United States in the District of 

um 

Src. 9, That the probate courts of said Territory, in their respective counties, in 
addition to their probate jurisdiction, are authorized to hear and determine civil 
eauses wherein the 3 or debt claimed does not exceed $500, and such crimi- 
nal cases arising under laws of the Territory as do not require the interven- 
tion of a stand lore: but they shall not have jurisdiction of any matter ia con- 
troversy where the title or right to the le possession of land may be in 
dispute, or of cery or divorce causes; and in all casesan appeal may be 
taken from an order, judgment, or decree ef the probate court to the district 


court, 
Src, 10. That no justice of the peace in said Territory shall have jurisdiction in 
any case where the debt or sum claimed exceeds $100. 

Sec. 11. That the Legislative Assembly of said Territory of North Dakota may 
orgunize, alter, or modify the several judicial districts thereof, and may assign 
the judges appointed for said Territory to the several judicial districts, and may 
fix or alter the times and places of holding the district courts therein, in suc 
annes aseach succeedingLegislative Assembly shall deem proper and conven- 

lent. 

Sec. 12. That all township, municipal, county, district, and Territorial officers, 
except such Territorial officers as are appointed by the President, shall be ap- 

inted or elected in such manner as may be provided by the governor and 
Eise Assembly of said Territory of North Dakota; and all township, munic- 
ipal, county, and district officers of the Territory of Dakota who shall be in 
oftice within the limits of the said Territory of North Dakota when this actshall 
take effect shall be, and they are hereby, authorized and required to continue to 
exercise and perform the duties of their hn ann offices until their successors 
are duly appointed or elected and qualified, as provided by the governor and 
8 5 of said Territory of North ota, or until such office shall 

abolished, 

Src. 13. That all laws passed by the Legislative Assembly and porernor of said 
Territory of North Dakota shall be valid and binding without being submitted 
to Congress for its approval, though Congress shall have the power to annul 
said laws in its discretion. 

Sec. 14. That the governor of said Territory of North Dakota shall have power 
to call the Legislative Assembly together by proclamation, on an extraordinary 
occasion, at any time after presenting the reasons therefor to the President of 
the United States, and his approval thereof having been first obtained. 

Sec. 15, That there shall be appropriated annually $1,000 to be expended by the 
governor to defray the contingent expenses of Territory, including the sal- 
ary of the clerk in the executive department. 


Src. 16. That there shall be appropriated for said Territory of North Dakota 
annually a sufficient sum, to be expended by the secretary of said Territory upon 


an estimate to be made by the Secreta the Treasury, oy. the expenses 
of the lative Assembly and other incidental expenses; and the secretary of 
said Territory shall annually account to the Secretary of the Treasury for the 
manner in which such sum has been expended. 

Sec. 17. That the members of the I ive Assembly of said Territory shall 
each receive $3 for every twenty miles traveled in going to and returning from 
eco peer of their respective bodies, estimated according to the nearest trav- 

route. 

Sec, 18. That sections numbered 16 and 36 of the public lands in each town- 
ship of said Territory of North Dakota shall be reserved for the purpose of be- 
ing applied to schools in said Territory, and in the States and Territories here- 
after to be erected out of the same; and the ernor, together with the super- 
intendent of public instruction and treasurer of said Territory, when such officers 
shall be elected, shall have power to lease for the benefit of publicschools any 
of the lands reserved in this section for a term not exceeding three years, nor 
in any case beyond the time when the Territory may become a State, said leases 
to be in writing and in the name of the Territory, and in every instance to 
express that in no case shall the h occupying the lands under said iease be 
considered to have acquired egal or equitable interest in said land by reason 
of the improvements placed reon by them; and any occupation of said 
land except under lease as hereinbefore provided shall be held to be trespass, 
and may be prosecuted in the name of the Territory before any court of com- 
petent jurisdiction. 

Src, 19. That the inhabitants of said Ltn shall be entitled to all the rights. 
ees. and immunities heretofore gran and secured to the Territory of 

kota, and to its inhabitants; and the laws in force in the said Territory of 
Dakota at the time of the passage of this act shall continue to be operative and 
valid in the said Territory of North Dakota, so far as the same may not be in- 
compatible with the provisions of this act, until the same shall be altered, modi- 
fled, or ied by 3 and Legislative Assembly of the said Territory 
of North Dakota: ded, That it shall not be lawful for any county, city, or 
town in said Territory to bond itself for other than municipal purposes, and in 
such case only to the amount of 5 per cent, of its valuation. 

Src, 20, That the general laws of the United States as to the punishment of 
crimes in any place within the sole and exclusive jurisdiction of the United 
States, except the District of Columbia, shall be extended to all that portion of 
said Territory not embraced in any organized county so long as the same shall 
so remain unorganized, to the exclusion of the criminal statutes of said Ter- 
ritory; aud the courts of said Territory exercising the jurisdiction of United 
States district and circuit courts shall have exclusive jurisdiction to try and pun- 
ish all persons committing offenses within said portion of said Territory; and if 
any offease be committed therein which is not prohibited by the laws of the 
United States, the person or persons committing the same shall be liable toand 
receive thesame punishment as the laws of said Territory of Dakota provide for 
tas ae 2. Tet an i d proceedi ci d criminal, and all in: 

ec, 21. suita, an n vil and criminal, a — 
dictments and criminal proceedin; , Which shall be pending and undetermined 
in the courts of the Territory of ota within the limits of said Tez. iisry ot 
North Dakota, when this act shall take effect, shall be transferred to be 5 
tried, prosecuted, and determined in the district courte hereby established which 
may include the counties or districts where any such pi ings may be pend- 
ing. All bonds, recognizances, and obligations of any kind whatsoever valid 
under existing laws within said of Dakota shall be valid under this 
act; and all crimes and misdemeanors inst the laws in force within said limita 
may be prosecuted, tried, and punished, and all penalties, forfeitures, actions, 
and causes of action may be recovered the same as they would have been under 
8 force in the Territory of Dakota at the time this act shall go into 
operation, 

Src. 22. That all suits and actions which have been removed from any district 
court held within said limite, by repeal or otherwise, to the supreme court of the 
Territory of Dakota, and which shall be undetermined there at the time this not 
ee into operation, shall be certified by the clerk of said supreme court and 
transferred to the supreme court created by this act, there to be proceeded with 
to final determination in the same manner that they might have been in the su- 
preme court of the Territory of Dakota. 

Sec. 23. That there shall bea the sum of on pees out of any moneys 
in the Treasury not already eee be expended under the direction of 
or the purchase and establishment of a library in 


, Edmun n 
Sisseton and Wahpeton Ind 


rritory 
changed or altered by the vo Assentbly of said Territory of Dakota, and 
the district courts in the various counties and subdivisions in said district shall 
be and remain as is now or may hereafter ay eee by law; 
of Union, Clay, Turner, Lincoln, McCook, Lake 

bury, Hamlin, Brookings, and Duel shall constitute the fourth judicial ct 
of the Territory of Dakota, and the district court for said district shall havf and 
exercise the same jurisdiction in all cases arising under the Constitution and 
laws of the United States as is vested in the circuit and district courts of tho 
United States, and the circuit and district courtsof the United States for said dis- 
trict shall be held at Sioux Falls, at the times fixed by the lawsof said Territory 
of Dakota for the general terms of ceurt in said county of Minnehaha; and the 
jurisdiction of the district court of the fourth judicial d ct, in all cases arising 
under the Constitution and laws of the United States, shall extend over and in- 
clude as a part thereof the counties of Clark, Coddington, Grant, and Day, and 
all that portion of the Sisseton and Wahpeton reservation south of the forty- 
sixth parallel of north latitude, and all that portion of said Territory of Dakota 
north of said reservation and said county of Day; and the jurisdiction of the 
district court of the second judicial district of the Territory of Dakota, in all 
cases arising under the Constitution and lawsof the United States, shall extend 
over and include as a part th the counties of Brown, Spink, Faulk, Ed- 
munds, McPherson, sain rai Walworth, and Ashmore, and all that portion of 
said Territory of Dakota lying north of said counties of Campbell, McPherson, 
and Brown, until altered or chan; by the Legislative Assembly of said Terri- 
tory of Dakota; and all suits, actions, proceedings, and indictments now pend- 
ing or comm in the second judicial district of Dakota, as it is now consti- 
tuted by the laws of the Territory of Dakota, shall not abate, but shall be heard, 
tried, and determined in the district court of said second judicial district. 

Src, B. That the governor, chief-justice, and secretary of the Territory of Da- 
kota, and the auditor and treasurer of sald Territory, or any two of them, are 
hereby authorized and required to meet at the capital of said Territory within 
sixty days after the taking effect of this act, and to reapportion the members of 
the council and house of representatives of said Territory of Dakota upon the 
basis of population, as near as may be, as shown by the census returns for the 
yeer 1880; and when such reapportionment is completed they shall forthwith 

e their report of the same with the secretary of said Territory; and within ten 
days t er the governor of said Territory shall issue his proclamation for an 
election of such members of the Legislature so apportioned as aforesaid, specity- 

in said proclamation the a rtionment so made to the different sections; 
which election shall be at the time and place as provided by law, and 
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the returns thereof canvassed as provided by the laws of said Territory of 
Dakota. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentleman 
from Vermont [Mr. GROUT], to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
which has been read. 

Mr. RANDALL. I call for the yeas and nays on the passage of the 
bill. I take it for granted that everybody here understands the object 
of the bill and also understands its details. 

The SPEAKER. The question is not now debatable. 

Mr. HORR and others called for a second of the motion to suspend 
the rules. 

The SPEAKER. 
as ordered. 

There was no objection, and the motion was accordingly seconded. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule thirty minutes for debate on the 
motion to suspend the rules isnowinorder. The gentleman from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Grout] is entitled to control the fifteen minutes’ time in 
support of the bill, and the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horr], if 
he desires it, will be recognized as entitled to control the fifteen min- 
utes in opposition to the bill. 

Mr. RANDALL. Is the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horr] op- 
posed to the bill? 

The SPEAKER. 
manded a second. 

Mr. HORR. I will yield the time in opposition to the bill to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RANDALL. I want to know if the gentleman is himself op- 

to the bill. 

Mr. HORR. I want to hear it debated; I do not know what it is. 

Mr. McLANE, of Maryland. I object to the proceeding of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Horr]. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman from Michigan does not desire to 
control the time in opposition to the bill, the Chair will recognize any 
other gentleman who may desire to control it. 

Mr. RANDALL. I want to know if the gentleman who has been 
assigned to control the time in opposition to the bill is opposed to it? 

Mr. HORR. The only object I had in demanding a second was to 
obtain time for an explanation of the bill. 

Mr. RANDALL. The time in opposition to the bill should be as- 
signed to the opponents of the bill, not to the friends of it. 

TheSPEAKER, The Chair does not understand that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Horr] claims the right to control the time in op- 
position to the bill; that being so, the Chair will recognize some other 
gentleman. 

Mr. RANDALL. Iam opposed to the bill, but I have the right to 
ask the question whether the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horr] 
stands in the same relation that I do. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes that right, and as long as the 
gentleman from Michigan does not desire to control the time in oppo- 
sition to the bill the Chair will recognize some other gentleman. 

Mr. HORR. I said at the outset that I would yield the whole time 
in opposition to the bill tothe gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RAN- 
DALL]. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state, so that there can be no mis- 
understanding, that the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. GROUT] will be 
entitled to control the fifteen minutes of the time in support of the bill, 
and the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL], whostates that 
he is opposed to the bill, will be recognized as entitled to control the 
time in opposition. 

Mr. GROUT. The reasons for the division of the Territory of Da- 
kota into two parts are in no sense partisan; they are business reasons 
and exist in the very nature of things. They arise from the immense 
area of her arable lands and from the complete want of business inter- 
course between the two great portions of her overgrown population. 

I ask gentlemen on both sides of the House to consider with me for 
a few moments these reasons, and the facts upon which they rest. First 
as to area. The Territory of Dakota as at present organized contains 
153,000 square miles, and is the largest of our political divisiens, ex- 
cepting California and Texas. If divided as proposed by this bill, along 
the forty-sixth parallel, the south half of the Territory will contain about 
77,000 square miles and the north half about 76,000square miles. The 
State of Ohio has an area of only 39,000 square miles, Pennsylvania of 
only 46,000, and New York has but 47,000 square miles; while all New 
England has an area of only 68,000 square miles. 

According to the testimony of gentlemen acquainted in the Territory, 
fully 85 per. cent. of this vast area is susceptible of the highest cultiva- 
tion, and some of it is of fabulous fertility; about 7 per cent. is excel- 
lent pasturage land and about 8 per cent. is in timber. 

The proposed new Territory of North Dakota includes the celebrated 
valley of the Red River of the North, whose wheat product excells in 

uality the product of any other wheat-producing region on the face of 
the globe. In this connection I refer to the testimony before the Com- 
mittee on Territories, of a gentleman who holds a seat upon the floor 
of this House, and who himself last year had over 7,000 acres in wheat 
in North Dakota. The total acreage in wheat in North Dakota in 1882 
was 444,325 acres; and about the same number of acres were in oats. 

Coal and water, those two prime elements of material power, and, 


If there is no objection a second will be considered 


The Chair supposes so, or he would not have de- 


when transmuted, of political power, are abundant throughout the pro- 

posed new Territory. Within the proposed Territory of North Dakota 

there are over 1,000 miles of navigable waters, and there are to-day 

upon those waters 38 steam vessels, of from 100 to 750 tons each. 

8 CENT here is the area and here the resources for a rich and powerful 
te. 

Mr. FLOWER. 
tion? 

Mr. GROUT. I can not consent to be interrupted now. The gen- 
tleman can have time hereafter. 

Mr. FLOWER. I wish the gentleman would state where the coal is 
situated to which he refers. 

Mr. GROUT. Immense beds of lignite or brown coal are found along 
both banks of the Missouri River. There is one mine forty miles west 
of the Missouri. These beds are from a few inches to twelve feet in 
thickness, and the coal is used for manufacturing purposes and by rail- 
way locomotives, as fuel by the settlers and by the steamboats on the 
Missouri. There are also coal beds in the Mouse River valley. 

Now, a word about population and present development. By the 
last census the population of North Dakota was 36,683, and the statis- 
ties which I am about to submit show that this population must have 
much more than doubled since. The valuation of property when the 
census of 1880 was taken, was $7,324,700; in 1882, it was $24,764,800— 
three and a half times as much—a fact carrying with it proof of a large 
increase. The postal revenues tell substantially the same story. For 
the year ending June 30, 1880, these were $30,540.13. In 1882, they 
were $75,249.77, indicating that the population had become two and a 
half times as much. The postal revenues for the quarter ending June 
30, 1880, were $10,230.13, and for the quarter ending September 30, 
1882, $28,737.41. The homestead entries tell the same story; but I 
can not stop to elaborate these fi 

In 1880 there were but 392 post-oftices in North Dakota; December 
1, 1882, there were 603, while Connecticut had but 454, Delaware 115, 
Florida 368, Louisiana 502, Nevada 123, New Hampshire 407, Oregon 
oa, Rhode Island 119, and Vermont 497—9 States having a less num- 

r. 

In 1880 the vote was 8,424; in 1882, 17,487. Remenber, I am speak- 
ing now of North Dakota. In 1880 there were 2 national banks in this 
part o the Territory; there are now 14. Then but 5 private banks; 
now 

In June, 1880, there were but 9 church structures; now there are 76, 
costing $196,000. Then but 17 school buildings; now 254, costing 
$368,700; and there are now 327 public and 13 private schools. Then 
but 1 daily newspaper; now 11. Then but 10 weekly newspapers; now 
there are 40 weekly and 6 monthly publications. Then there were but 
136,357 acres under cultivation; now there are 883,356. Then there 
were 260 miles of railroad; now there are 845; while Vermont has but 
836 miles; Florida, 775 miles; Oregon, 760 miles; Arkansas, 669 miles; 
Mississippi, 458 miles; Nevada, 443 miles; West Virginia, 227 miles; Del- 
aware, 216 miles; and Rhode Island only 153 miles. The cities of 
North Dakota are not all on paper. Fargo has a population of 8,000, 
with street-cars, water-works, and electric lights; Grand Forks has 
5,000; Bismarck, 3,500; Jamestown, 2,500; Mandan and Valley City, 
each 2,000; Pembina, Wheatland, Casselton, Sanborn, Tower City, 
Wahpeton, Hillsborough, Hope, Larimore, Grafton, and a dozen other 
towns range from 600 te 1,500 each. This statement of the population 
and development of North Dakota may sound more like a tale from the 
Arabian Nights than veritable facts in history, but the statistics given 
are taken from the last census, from the records of the Post-Office De- 
partment and the Land Office and from public documents in the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

Some one may ask, If all this goes into a new Territory, what will be 
left of the present Territory of Dakota?’’ Iwilltell you. There will be 
an area of 77,000 square miles, as we have seen, with a population which 
in 1880 by actual enumeration was 100,000 and which has since nearly 
doubled. There will be left a Territory with an appraised valuation of 
$25,281,845; with 1,150 miles of railroad, more than in any one of 
twelve States, the nine already named, and New Hampshire, with but 
887 miles, Connecticut, with but 931, and Maine, with but 1,094; 12 
national banks; 64 private banks; 56 flouring-mills, with a total ca- 
pacity of 2,450 barrels per day; 11 daily newspapers; 104 weeklies; 
1,012,000 acres of land under cultivation (460,000 acres in wheat, 
245,000 acres in oats, 307,000 acres in corn); 42 gold-mills, which 
turned out in 1882 $5,500,000 in gold and $105,000 in other metals. 

This is what would be left of the old Territory of Dakota; and no one 
will say that here is not enough for a Territory now and a State some 
time. 

Now, just a word as to the propriety of giving North Dakota a sepa- 
tate Territorial government. I alluded in the outset to the complete 
want of business intercourse between the two parts into which Dakota 
by the circumstances of her development is divided. You have had a 
glimpse of the population, the wealth, and the resources of these two 
parts. Now, let me tell you r 

Mr. MOULTON. What isto bethe expense of this Rew Territory to 
the Government? 

Mr. GROUT. About $24,000 per year. 

I was about to tell you that these two parts are remote from cach 


Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 
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other, se by vast reaches of unsettled country, a tract from one 
hundred miles to three hundred miles wide; that there are no means of 
communication within the Territory between these two parts; not so 
much as a wagon-road; nothing, in fact, except the old military trail 
along the Missouri River. The only means of communication between 
these two parts is by the way of Saint Paul. Look at the map and see 
what is the necessary course of travel—diagonally quite across the State 
of Minnesota and then diagonally back across it. To Yankton, the 
capital of Dakota, on its southern border, the distance necessary to be 
traveled from different principal points in North Dakota to-day is from 
600 to 1,000 miles. Thus the people of this north part of Dakota are 
subjected to great expense and loss of time in order to attend the Leg- 
islature or the sittings of the supreme court or to reach the asylums 
for the deaf and dumb and insane. 

Mr. BLOUNT. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. GROUT. Yes, sir; but I hope the gentleman will see that I 
have additional time on account of the interruption. 

Mr. BLOUNT. The gentleman represents that there are two great 
lines of railway in Dakota and that the population has settled along 
those lines, while there is a great interval of unoccupied country uncon- 
nected with railroads. I have no question that thisis true to-day; but 
is there any reason to believe that as the Territory shall be settled rail- 
roads will not extend wherever they are needed? Is not the trouble 
temporary ? 

Mr.GROUT. Possibly; but I am speaking of the present and of the 
present necessities of the peopleof Dakota. What may bein some future 
age in no way relieves the present hardships of this people. 

Now, these populous parts of the Territory are not only thus remote 
from each other, but they have no business intercourse whatever. The 
people of these two parts do not meet in a business way, not even at a 
common place of traffic outside the Territory. The people in the south- 
ern part go to Saint Louis, Chicago, and Milwaukee for their business; 
those in the northern part to Duluth and Saint Paul, and this comes 
from the two distinctive systems of railways leading out from these 
respective bases of trade into these two parts of the Territory some four 
hundred miles apart, thus leaving these two parts as separate and dis- 
tinct as though a desert or an ocean intervened; and the time is at least 
remote when the intermediate land will be improved, as by the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT], and the present isolation of 
these two peoples relieved. 

Now, if as we are told 

Lands intersected by a narrow frith 

Abhor each other. Mountains inte: 

Make enemies of nations who had e 

Like kindred drops, been mingled into one— 
you will not be surprised to learn that the people of Dakota, of both 
these parts, although perhaps not enemies, with entire unanimity ear- 
nestly desire this division. 

But a more urgent reason still for this division arises from the unex- 
ampled increase in Dakota in numbers and wealth, aggregating ag we 
have seen nearly 300,000 people and an appraised valuation of over 
$50,000,000; so that these two parts taken together have completely 
outgrown the present legislative and judicial systems of the Territory. 
A senate of twelve and a house of twenty-four members is a Legislature 
as all will agree altogether too small to trust with the important in- 
terests which with this great population and wealth must come before 
it. The work of this Legislature has already been the subject of com- 
plaint. The fifty-one organized counties in this Territory, in which 
courts must be held, together with the supreme court sittings, make it 
absolutely impossible for the present judicial force of the Territory to 
dispense that speedy and impartial justice which the Constitution guar- 
antees to American citizens. 

It frequently happens that a judge in order to meet his engagement 
for a term of court in one county is compelled to leave unfinished the 
business in another county, and as the result cases accumulate on the 
dockets and justice is delayed in her course. Bad as this state of affairs 
is at present the great influx of immigrants into the Territory must ag- 
gravate the difficulty, as it calls for the organization of new counties 
where courts must be held. 

The remedy, Mr. Speaker, is a simple one. Pass this bill; give to 
this separate and distinct people in Northern Dakota a separate terri- 
torial government and allow these two parts, now wholly separate, to 
commence at once the work of separately laying the foundations of their 
future institutions. 

This proposition is so manifestly just that no fair argument can be 
framed against it. 

If, however, any gentleman hesitates about the expense of affording 
a separate Territorial government for this people let him be reminded 
of the policy of the Government heretofore toward her Territories. 

In 1850 Utah was given a territorial government with a population 
of only 11,350. In 1853 Washington was organized, and had but 11,944 
in 1860. In 1861 Dakota was organized and had only about 5,000. In 
1863 Idaho was organized, and had only 14,991 in 1870. In 1863 
Arizona was organized, and had but 9,658 in 1870. In 1864 Montana 
was organized, and had but 20,000 in 1870. In 1868 Wyoming was or- 
ganized, and had only 9,000in 1870; and yet North Dakota had 34,683 in 


1880, which must have considerably more than doubled since, as shown 
by the comparative statistics already submitted. 
Want of time forbids explanation of the bill by sections. It has-been 


drawn with care, and is in the usual form of acts establishing temporary 
ernments in the Territories, and holds all territorial legislation sub- 
ject to the control of Co 

The only unusual features in the bill are those prohibiting counties, 
cities, and towns from bonding for other than municipal purposes, 
which the committee thought a wholesome provision, and those neces- 
sary provisions for the temporary reapportionment of the Legislature and 
the re-establishment of judicial districts in that part af the Territory 
left under the present government. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, ing that it is apparent that the reasons for 
the division of this Territory are wholly non-partisan and spring from 
public and economic considerations alone, and in character are really 
very urgent, I venture to express the hope that this measure may re- 
ceive the unanimous approval of the House without to party, 
precisely as it has the unanimous support of the people of Dakota with- 
out respect to party. ° 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has three minutes. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr, Speaker, I desire to say in reference to this 
bill, if there be any reason at all for the division of the Territory of 
Dakota, the proper line of division would be by the river. There may 
be some political necessity for an imaginary line running east and west 
upon the line of latitude. The fact, however, in my judgment, is there 
is no real requirement at this time to divide this Territory, unless we 
look a little further and see precisely what is the object sought to be 
accomplished. 

Now, what is that object? I take it for granted the object is ultimately 
to bring in a new State, and perhaps, if the Territory is divided, two of 
them. If there is a State to come in I prefer it should come in as an 
entirety, that is that the whole Territory of Dakota shall come in as a 
State. We all know, although it may be attempted to lull us into for- 
getfulness of the fact, that this looks to the admission of the State of 
Dakota. Although we may have assurances given here that the 
of this bill for the division of the Territory dispenses with the admis- 
sion of the State, yet when we come to examine the matter what is 
the character of the assurances which are given to us? Who is there 
here that can be relied upon to say that when this bill goes to the Sen- 
ate it will not be amended by the admission of a State, or the admis- 
sion perhaps of two States? Thegentleman from Vermont [Mr. GRour] 
may give his word, nay more, he may give his word of honor, that such 
is not the purpose and that such will not be the result, and that he 
will go far to prevent any such thing, but the Senate has a will of its 
own. 

There is not any necessity whatever, Mr. Speaker, for the admission 
of a State, and they yield that point, and yet we are attempting to be 
led into a position which may in the end result in the admission of 
Dakota as a State in its southern portion. 

Mr. GROUT. Will the gentleman let me ask him a question? 

Mr. RANDALL. Certainly. 

Mr. GROUT. I have given no assurances, but will assure the gen- 
tleman that it is not the intention of this side of the House to attempt 
to bring Dakota in as a State this session; for the reason that we know 
the side led by the gentleman has not only the power but the purpose 
to tit. But let me ask what objection is there even to the ad- 
mission of another State when that State comes, as all the other States 
have come, with the requisite population? 

Mr. RANDALL. Throw off your mask and present that issue and 
i I 5 answer. I never like to fight people under cover. [Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. GROUT. The gentleman is fighting men in“ buckram.““ He 
is overwhelmed by his own fears. The trouble is with his imagination, 
he thinks he sees a mask when it is only the frightened spirit of the 
dying Democracy that he sees. [Renewed applause. ] 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman frem Pennsyl- 
vania be kind enough to explain to the House the parliamentary process 
by which Dakota can come in as a State at this session? Supposing it 
should pass the Senate and come to the Speaker’s table, how can we get 
it up and pass it? 

Mr. RANDALL. I will tell you. The House bill with the Senate 
amendment will go to the Speaker's table, to stand there in the same 
relation as the whisky bill is to-day, and the whisky bill may be made 
instrumental in passing theadmission of Dakota. They may lock horns, 
and I hope they will, but I think they are more apt to go side by side. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Wisconsin. When the sky falls we may catch 
larks. [Laughter. 

Mr. RANDALL. The gentleman’s party has gone through that 
chole in the sky ” already. [Renewed laughter. ] 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Wisconsin. The air is pure up there and the 
surroundings divine. 

Mr. RANDALL. I tell you, Mr. Speaker, this means the admission 
of Dakota in its southern part as a State, and gentlemen on this side of 
the House who vote for it must vote for it with theireyesopen. [Cries 
of “No!” on the Republican side.] 
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Mr. WILLIAMS, of Wisconsin. I will assure my friend, fnasmuch 
as he kindly yielded to me for a question, that I express my own belief, 
and, I think, the belief of all this side of the House, that there is not 
the slightest expectation of getting Dakota admitted as a State either 
at this session or during the next Congress, I wish it were otherwise. 

Mr. RANDALL. The gentleman, of course, can express his own 
belief. 

Mr. FLOWER. Which member of the otherside is going to be made 
governor of the new Territory? 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Wisconsin. I do not know; I know I am not. 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. RANDALL. But J do not think the gentleman can speak for 
others; nor has he any right to foreshadow what the action of the next 
House will be. 

I yield now five minutes to the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Mo- 
LANE], who, I understand, ts to the bill. 

Mr. McLANE, of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, if this was a territorial 
question simply, a question referring only to the territorial condition of 
the country, and the populations now in that condition west of the Mis- 
sissippi River, I should not oppose any arrangement for their advantage. 
But this is not a simple territorial question. There is notagentleman 
in the House, I imagine, but who feels that when we divide this Terri- 
tory of Dakota we are in truth preparing for the admission of two new 
States into the Union. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. Don't you want them? 

Mr. McLANE, of Maryland. Let me say what I want in my own 
way. Now, I feelthat itis unreasonable, tosay the least of it, to multi- 
ply the States of this Union with the minimum population. The gentle- 
man from Vermont is misled himself, and is misleading the House, if I 
understand him correctly as treating the arbitrary number of 76,009 er 
100,000 or 200,000 or 300,000, in other words the representative quota, as 
entitling a Territory to admission as a State, 

Mr. GROUT. Wherein have I misled the House? I have not asked 
for the admission of a State only for the establishment of a territorial 
government over a portion of the public domain sufficiently large and 
populous to be fairly entitled to it. 

Mr. McLANE, of Maryland. I think the gentleman is in error and 
misleads the House in this t. There is no such principle in the 
Constitution itself, and it is a great misfortune that there has been any 
such principle or practice adopted in legislation. The principle em- 
bodied in the Constitution is that there shall be at least one Represent- 
ative from every State, whatever may be its population, and it had 
reference to old States, and to secure them in one Representative at 
least, though they might fall off in population. The representative 
quota, whatever it may be, now or hereafter, is not a population which 
gives any right to the Territory to be admitted as a State. Nor can 
any such implication be drawn from the constitutional limitation that 
there shall not be more than one Representative for every 30,000 of the 
population of aState. I submit to this House that if there is any one 
vice more apparent than another in the legislation of late years it has 
been the too rapid multiplication of new States with population little 
beyond the representative quota if actually equal thereto. 

I wish to make no reflection on the States recently admitted, whether 
upon the Pacific coast or in the Mississippi Valley; but why should the 
older States, why should the New England States, or New York or 
Pennsylvania or Ohio or Illinois or Georgia or Maryland or Virginia, 
or any of the States sending five, ten, twenty, or thirty Representatives, 
why should they be balanced in the Senate by a State that has not 
enough population to entitle it to one Representative, unless by the 
special constitutional privilege already referred to? I do not care, sir, 
what the motive may be for passing this bill. I do not care whether 
there is or is not a political consideration under this suggestion, as in- 
timated by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, or only the physical con- 
siderations suggested by the gentleman from Vermont. I care not 
which is the real motive; neither the one nor the other justifies the 
admission of so many States that have no suflicient population. There 
is no reason or propriety in the admission of new States under such cir- 
cumstances. There isno influence in the legislation of the Senate upon 
the country that would justify the increase of that body under such 
conditions. 

Mr. WASHBURN. May I interrupt the gentleman a moment? 

Mr. McLANE, of Maryland. I have but a moment, and prefer not 
to be interrupted. 

Mr. WASHBURN. But the gentleman speaks as if this was a bill 
for the admission of the Territory of Dakota as a State. 

Mr. McLANE, of Maryland. Why, Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman 
from Minnesota had paid attention to what I have been saying he would 
have heard me assert that I look at this proposition as presented by the 
gentleman from Vermont, and consider it simply as preliminary to the 
admission of two States; and the gentleman from Minnesota knows very 
well that it must result in the admission of two States from the present 
Territory of Dakota ata very early day, and therefore I donot think he 
ought to have interrupted me with an inquiry which my opening re- 
marks rendered quite unnecessary. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. RANDALL. I now yield two minutes to the gentleman from 


Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT], two to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
MANNING], and I want one minute myself. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman who presented this re- 
port in addressing the House stated as one of the inducements offered 
to the House in epee of the passage of the bill that the population 


of Dakota was settled along the line of the two great railways running 
through that Territory from east to west and that there was no connec- 
tion between them—between the north and south parts of the Terri- 
tory—but by a circuit of several hundred miles, and also that there 
was great trouble aboutcourtsand such other matters. I have but lit- 
tle time allotted to me and could not even recapitulate the various points 
which I think are important to be made in connection with his state- 
ment; but I do wish to state briefly to the House in reference to that 
separation and in refutation of the argument the gentleman has made, 
that this Territory is being rapidly populated. Instead of going off by 
this long detour through Minnesota as they are now required to do from 
these distant portions of the State to get to their capital, a railroad is 
progressing on the line of the Jim River which requires but thirty-five 
miles for its completion and will thus connect the two railway systems 
of the northern and southern parts of the Territory. There are no 
mountain ranges between these proposed divisions of theState. There 
are no natural barriers of any kind. The population of both parts of 
the Territory is homogeneous, and rapidly increasing, and there is no 
reason whatever for assuming otherwise than that in the natural prog- 
ress of events that intervening portion of the Territory which as the 
gentleman says is now unoccupied will soon be filled up. The only 
question, therefore, that is sugge ted here as a reason for the division of 
the Territory is the interval which separates these two sections. Now, 
the gentleman from Vermont has said in response to a question, when 
he was asked if this was not likely to be filled up, or if there were any 
natural impediments to its being filled up, he replied, ‘‘Oh, yes; but E 
speak for the present.“ Certainly he does, Mr. Speaker, because he 
knows that there is no physical reason why that intervening space shall 
not soon be filled up and that the railway connecting them, and the 
Missouri River which runs through the Territory, are reasons why this 
population should fill up and this intervening space now unpopulated 
will become a part of the t Territory itself. 

[Here the hammer fell. 

Mr. GROUT. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT] is mis- 
informed about the railroad up the Jim River. It does not connect those 
two railway systems in the north and south parts respectively by fully 
one hundred miles. It extends only a few miles north—perhaps thirty- 
five—as a feeder to the Chicago and Milwaukee Railroad in South Da- 
kota. I would also remind the gentleman that the interval between 
those two sections is not the only nor what I called the most urgent reason 
for division. The reason that is absolutely unanswerable is that the 
Territory is now so great and the o ized counties so many, in every 
one of which courts must be held, that the judges are unable to do the 
business that comes into the courts. No one has answered this reason, 
and. no one can. 

Mr. MANNING. Mr. Speaker, those who favor this bill, as I under- 
stand it, have said to us in most positive terms that it is not the part or 
purpose of this legislation to force Dakota into the Union as a State; 
that it is for the purpose of accommodating the population of that Ter- 
ritory. 

And yet we find it stated in the report submitted—how the commit- 
tee stood I am not advised, but the gentleman speaking in behalf of the 
committee wrote this language: 

ween i 
eon re oe large and rapidly increasing population and the population of 
That is the northern part and the southern part— 


there is no commercial bond of union; vast reaches of unsettled country sepa- 
arate these two peoples, and they have no commercial intercourse whatever. 


Now, it is interesting to inquire who are to be inconvenienced if there 
are no business relations between these people? 

When talking privately afew days ago with the gentleman who I sup- 
pose would stand forth upon this floor as the champion of the move- 
ment, he answered me by the suggestion that the Legislature sat in the 
southern part of the Territory and the United States court held its ses- 
sion there, and persons had to go six to eight hundred miles to reach 
that point to attend to their business. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. You are mistaken as to the southern part of the 
Territory. 

Mr. MANNING. If gentlemen will take into account the distribu- 
tion of population it will be observed only a few hundreds at most are 
subject to the inconvenience of this protracted travel. And will you 
divide this Territory, laying the foundation for two States, at the bid- 
ding of less than 200 people? 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. RANDALL. I recognize the truth of history in this, that the 
Republicans when they had control admitted the State of Nevada and 
the State of Colorado. 

Mr. BELFORD. Yes, and Colorado cast 60,000 votes at the last elec- 
tion. The gentleman from Pennsylvania objects to the passage of this 
bill on the ground that it will lead to the admission of two States from 
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the western section of the country. The fact is that while the East is 
manufacturing boots and shoes and baskets the people in the West have 
widened the pathway of the pioneer into the highway of empire and 
are manufacturing States and commonwealths, [Laughter and ap- 
lause. 

Mr. RANDALL. I did not expect to wake up the Member from 
Colorado. [Laughter.] And yet I wanted to make a remark as to 
the admission of those States. The one was admitted because of a 
political necessity as to the control of the Senate. The other was ad- 
mitted because of a political necessity as to the electoral college. And 
Ido not propose that I shall be particeps criminis to the admission of 
Dakota in either emergency if it may occur in the future. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. GROUT. I yield the balance of my time to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. BURROWS]. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. I regret exceedingly that a mere bus- 
iness question has been dragged down to a political squabble. 

Mr. RANDALL. Does the gentleman call the admission of a State 
a business question? 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. This is not a question of the admis- 
sion of a State, and the gentleman from bop fee knows it is not. 
He knows we are utterly powerless to pass a bill admitting Southern 
Dakota or Northern Dakota or any other Territory as a State. Sucha 
proposition would at once array the opposition of the entire Democratic 
party. [Mr. RANDALL made a remark in his seat.) The gentleman 
now admits in his seat that what I say is true. And yet he asserted in 
his e that this was an effort to secure the admission of a State, 
while he admits now that such a result can not be accomplished and that 
his declarations just made are untrue. 

Mr. RANDALL. What do you mean by truth? 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. I do not want to be drawn away from 
the question before the House. And I hope members, without regard 
to political alliances, will determine this question as a business propo- 
sition and nothing It is simply whether we shall divide this great 
Territory and give the inhabitants thereof the conveniencies of a local 
self-government. 

Mr. RANDALL. I want to ask the gentleman from Michigan 
whether he means to doubt my word or my veracity? 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. Have I the floor? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS] 
has the floor. 

Mr. RANDALL. I rise to a personal point. This is the last place 
in the world in which I would seek a personal controversy. But the 
gentleman from Michigan has stated there is no truth in what I said. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. The gentleman misunderstood me. 
I stated that the pretext that this was a move for admission was untrue, 
as the gentleman now admits.  * 

Mr. NDALL. I want you to be a man; and if you wish to insult 
me let it be in some other place than here. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. That alarms nobody. When I said 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania it was not the to admit 
Dakota during this session of Congress and that it could not be done, 
T understood him to say that is true,“ as he sat in his seat. 

Mr. RANDALL. I said I hoped so. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. There is no question about it. The 
gentleman knows it can not be admitted during this session. This isa 
business question, to divide the Territory to accommodate the people. 
Northern and Southern Dakota together are four times the size of Penn- 
Sylvania, represented in part by the gentleman [Mr. RANDALL]. One 
half of that Territory is double the size of Pennsylvania. 

The Territory is penetrated by two great lines of railroad. The 
Northern Pacific traverses North Dakota; South Dakota is penetrated 
by the Chicago and Northwestern Railroad; and on the lines of these 
two great highways the tide of immigration has settled. Between these 
two territories is a barren space of lands extending for a hundred miles 
which will probably never be brought under cultivation, while an In- 
dian reservation stretches across one-third of the Territory on the pro- 
posed line of division. There is but one wagon-road connecting North- 
ern and Southern Dakota to-day, and that along an old Indian trail 
running along the Missouri River, over which the United States mail 
is carried once a week. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. RANDALL, I rise to a question of privilege. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. I ask unanimous consent to be per- 
mitted to go on for a minute longer. 

Mr. RANDALL. If I have a minute remaining of my time I give 
it to the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unanimous 
consent to be allowed to proceed for one minute. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. I want to explain one or two things. 
Now, the products of Northern Dakota find an outlet by Saint Paul, 
Minneapolis, Duluth, and the lakes. This is their business connection. 
The productsof Southern Dakota go by Chicago and Saint Louis. That 
4s their natural outlet and business connection. 

There is a permanent barrier between the two divisions of the Ter- 
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ritory. A persen living at Bismarck who may desire to visit the capi- 
tal of Dakota must travel over eight hundred miles—going out of the 
Territory into the State of Minnesota, passing through that State and 
a portion of Iowa, and then re-entering the Territory. 

Mr. FLOWER. Does the gentleman mean to say that the North- 
western and Saint Paul Railroads have no lines extending from their 
roads in Southern Dakota up the James River Valley so as to connect 
with the North Pacific? 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. They have no linesconnecting there. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired, and the 
time for debate has been exhausted. 

Mr. RANDALL. I desire to say but a word. 

Many MEMBERS. Regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania desires one 
minute’s time, that time having been extended to the other side. 
72 BURROWS, of Michigan. I hope it will be granted; it will be 

t fair. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANDALL. I only want to say that the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. BURROWS} entirely belittles the subject when he character- 
izes this as a business matter. It is a great physical requirement, or it 
is nothing; it is a great political necessity for the Republican party, or 
itis nothing. That is all there is of it. 

Mr. AINSLIE. I ask unanimous consent, as a representative from 
one of the Territories somewhat interested in this legislation, te make 
a few remarks. 

Many MEMBERS. order 

Mr. RANDALL. I call for the yeas and nays on the motion to sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. Do I understand that there is objec- 
tion to the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. AINSLIE] having two or three 
minutes? 

The SPEAKER. More than a dozen members objected. 

Mr. WASHBURN. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. AINSLIE. It appears to me that the Territories interested in 
this matter ought to be heard? Asan American citizen, representing 
to some extent over a million of people having no vote here, I claim 
the right to say a word. 

The SPEAKER. The call for the regular order is equivalent to an 
objection. The question is upon the motion to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill which has been read. Upon this question the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL] calls for the yeas and nays. - 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 151, nays 110, not 
voting 30; as follows: 


YEAS—151. 
Aldrich, Dunn, Lord Shafenberger, 
— ee e OE 
n. * 
Barr, Fisher, Marsh, Skinner, 
Bayne, Ford, McClure, Ils, 
Beach, Geo: McCoid, Smith, A. Herr 
Belford, Godshalic, McCook, Smith, Dietrich C. 
Grout, McKinley, Smith, J. Hyatt 
Guenther, McLean, Jas. H. Spaulding, 
Bo 1, Miles, ner, 
Brewer, Hammond, John Miller, e, 
z . 
ne, orey, rai 
Buck, Haseltine, eal, Taylor, E. B. 
Burrows, Julius C. Haskell, Vo; Taylor, J. D. 
Burrows, Jos. H. Hazelton, O'Neill, Thomas, 
Butterworth, Heilman, Townsend, Amos 
coos’ Hepa si Payson, Updegraf, 
P. m, Won, ’ 
Campbell, Hi Peelle, Urner, 
Cannon, Hi Peirce, Valentine, 
Carpenter, Hitt, Pettibone, Van Aernam, 
Chace, Hout, p Van Voorzis 
o an Voor! 
Colerick, Hubbs, Ranney, 
Crapo, Humphrey, Ray, Wait, 
Crowley, 3 Reed, Walker, 
Cullen, Jadwin, Rice, John B. W. 
Cutts, Jones, George W. Rice, Theron W. 
Jones. Phineas Rice, Wm. W. Watson, 
Davis, George R. Jorgensen, Rich, Webber, 
Dawes, Joyce, Richardson, D. P. West, 
¥ Kasson, Ritchie, White, 
De Motte, Kelley, Robeson, Williams, Chas. G. 
Deuster, K. Robinson, Gee. D. Willits, 
Deze: 5 Lacey, Robinson, Jas. S. W. Morgan R. 
Dingley, Lewis, Ryan, Wood, Walter A. 
Doxey, Lindsey, Scranton, 
NAYS—10. 
Aiken, Cabell, Culberson, Fulkerson, 
3 Caldwell, ten Garrison, 
zus, Carlisle, Geddes, 
Belmont, Nei Dinli? * 
' 1 „ unter, 
hl Clark, Dowd, Hammond, N. J. 
B barn, Clementa, y Hardenbergh, 
Blanchard, Cobb, Ellis, Hardy, 
Bland, Cook, Ermentrout, Harris, Henry 8. 
Bliss, Covington, Bs, Hatch, 
Blount, Cox. Samuel S. Flower, Herbert, 
Cox, William mey, Hewitt, G. W. 
Buckner, i 
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Hoge, McKenzie. Reese, Townshend, R. W. 
io! 7 McLane, Robt. M. Richardson, J. S. Tucker, 
Hooker, 0 Robertson, Turner, Henry G 
House, Mills, Rosecrans, Turner, 
Jones, James K. Money, Ross, n, 
Kenna, Morrison, Scal ance, 
Klotz, Morse, Scoville, Warner, 
Knott, M Simonton, Wellborn, 
Ladd, Moulton, Singleton, J. W. Wheeler, 
Latham, Muldrow, Singleton, Otho R. Whitthorne, 
2 Phel Springe Wile 
evre, PSs, T, n, 
Manning, 4 Stock A Wise, George D. 
Randall, Talbott, 
Mason, N Thompson, P. B. 
NOT VOTING—. 
Beltzhoover, Dunnell, Matson, Shelley, 
5 2 Murch, $ 
X 'arwell, Chas, B. Mutchier, jompson, Wm, G. 
Herndon’, olan, Williams, Thomas 
Candler, He Abram 8. „ ‘ood, Benj 
Chapman, Hubbell, Paul, Young. 
Converse, Hutchins, Robinson, Wm. E. 
Cornell, King, Russell, 
So (two-thirds not voting in favor thempof) the rules were not sus- 
pended. 


The following pairs were announced: 

Mr. CORNELL with Mr. BLACK. 

Mr. MAson with Mr. HEWITT of New York. 

Mr. PACHECO with Mr. 

Mr. RussELL with Mr. KING. 

Mr. Youne with Mr. MuTCHLER, 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Iowa, with Mr. BELTZHOOVER. 

Mr. ERRETT with Mr. WILLIAMS of Alabama. 

Mr. DUNNELL with Mr. NOLAN. 

Mr. BrumM with Mr. MURCH. 

Mr. CANDLER with Mr. ROBINSON of New York. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Iowa. I desire to state that if Mr. BELTZ- 
HOOVER, of Pennsylvania, with whom I am paired, were here I should 

ay. $ 

Mr. CALKINS. I ask unanimous consent that the reading of the 
names of those voting be dispensed with. 

Mr. RANDALL. I object. 

The-names of those voting were then read; and the result was an- 
nounced as above stated. a 


SETTLERS ON RAILROAD LANDS IN MICHIGAN. 


Mr. CONVERSE. I move to d the rules so as to take from 
the House Calendar and pass the bill (H. R. 6235) to confirm and de- 
clare legal the acts of certain officers of the United States. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Whereas wader the joint resolution of Congress approved the 5th day of July, 
1862, the Interior Department acce from the governor of Michigan a release 
of lands granted by act of June 3, 1856, to aid in the construction of a railroad 
from 88 the Wisconsin State line, for other lands given in lieu thereof, 
and the said Department thercafter invited entries of lands within the limits so 
granted, and issued patents, certificates, and lists of lands, and made salesand 
permitted entries of portions thereof: Therefore, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 

merica in assembled, That the acts of said Interior Department and 
its officers in issuing such patents, certificates, and lists of lands, and in permit- 
ting such entries and making such sales of both the odd and even num 
sections within such limits are hereby ratified, and the rights and titles of parties 
holding thereunder are hereby confirmed and protected; and said grant is 
hereby declared to have been and to be ferfeited to the United States to the full 
ae or mem to confirm, protect, and make effectual said titles, but no 

Mr. HORR. I demand a second on the motion to suspend the rules. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection a second will be consid- 
ered as ordered. The Chair hears none. The gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. CONVERSE] will be i as entitled to control the fifteen 
minutes in favor of the motion and the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Horr) the fifteen minutes in opposition. 

Mr. CONVERSE. Mr. Speaker, the object of this bill is to quiet the 
title in about 100,000 acres of land, on which are settled about four hun- 
dred or five hundred families, in the State of Michigan. In 1856 the 
Congress of the United States ted lands for the construction of a 
railroad from Ontonagon to Brule River in the State of Michigan. That 
grant embraced some 300,000acres. Some time between 1862 and 1866— 
the precise date I am not able to give—Congress permitted a change of 
the grant, as was supposed, from the Ontonagon to Brule River Railroad 
to what was known as the Marquette and State-Line Railroad. In this 
change the State of Michigan received, as was understood at the time, 
not only the same quantity of land, acre for acre, which had been given 
in the Ontonagon and Brule River grant, but 52,000 acres more than 
had been embraced in that grant. Afterward, upon another applica- 
tion on behalf of the Marquette and State-Line Railroad, an additional 
grant was made, making altogether about 130,000 acres more than it 


was supposed had been given up by the State in the Ontonagon grant. 


Subsequently the State of Michigan claimed that this return of the On- 
tonagon lands to the Government was in violation of law; therefore the 
State still claimed the lands, and two years ago granted to a railroad 
company the right to build a road from Ontonagon to Brule River, with 
a view of absorbing these very lands upon which settlers had located. 
Mr. DUNN. She still holding the lands granted in lieu of them? 


Mr. CONVERSE. The State still holding the lands granted in lieu 
of them. Perhaps I ought to mention in the same connection that 
afterward, in 1866, the Government granted to the State of Michigan 
200,000 acres for the purpose of building what was known as the Port- 
age and Lake Superior Canal, and a year afterward 200,000 acres more, 
making in all 400,000 for canal purposes. In the payment of the last 
grant of 200,000 for the Portage Canal the State of Michigan, under 
its statutes, appointed an agent to act in connection with the agent of 
the General Government to select the lands, and upon their selection 
and on return and recording of the list the title should pass to the 
holders of the scrip. 

A portion of the Ontonagon and Brulé River Railroad lands was se- 
lected and thus to the persons who built the Portage Canal, with 
the consent of the State of Michigan, so that the State not only received 
lands in lieu of the Ontonagon Railroad grant, but 52,000 in addition, 
and afterward four sections more to the mile on the Marquette and State 
Line Railroad, making in all about 125,000 acres, in addition to the 
lands in lieu; but she afterward granted 15,000 acres—these very lands— 
in payment of another obligation of her own to the Portage and Lake 
ayaa Canal Company. Now she wants to be paid a third time for 

is grant. 

This bill does not forfeit the entire grant, as I believe it ought to do; 
it contents itself with confirming the lands in the hands of those who 
have settled upon them or have acquired rights in them by scrip or pur- 
chase. The time for building the railroad under the grant expired in 
1866. That was before the decision in the an case, and it was 
understood by the Land Department and by the whole country that no 
act of forfeiture was necessary on the part of the Government; but the 
opinion was that by the lapse of time these lands reverted to the General 
Government at the expiration of the period for the completion of the 
work ifthe work was not done. In this case no railroad company was 
organized and no work whatever was done within twenty-four years 
after the tor within fourteen years after the expiration of the period 


Canal scrip—and perhaps other scrip— 
within the limits of the Ontonagon land grant. 8 i 


the lands embraced in this bill are thus held by innocent holders, whe. 
were in ion of the lands at the time the railroad company which 
is opposing this bill was incorporated, and the railroad company from 
the start had knowledge of the possession and equities of the settlers 
and innocent third parties. The bill forfeits so much of the original 
grant te Michigan as is held by the settlers and the other innocent 
holders, confirms the grants to these settlers or third parties who have 
acquired interests in the Ontonagon Railroad grant, and confirms to 
them the interests thus acquired in mistake of the law. The officers 
of the Government are more to blame than the settlers. The case 
po a strong equity, appealing to the justice and the consideration 
0 

Mr. HOLMAN. Why not declare forfeited the entire grant? 

Mr. CONVERSE. As I stated, that ought to have been done, But 
in order to avoid opposition, and in order speedily to secure an act of 
justice to those and innocent purchasers, the Committee on the 
Judiciary thought it best to confine this bill to this single object of pro- 
tecting their rights. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. The gentleman will bear in 
mind that the Committee on the Judiciary reserved the broader ques- 
tion for a subsequent report. 

Mr. CONVERSE. The Committee on the Judiciary, I believe, was 
unanimous in this report, and reserved for further report and action on 
the part of the House the question of forfeiture of the residue of the 
Ontonagon and Brulé River Railroad grant. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the residue of my time. 

Mr. HORR. Mr. Speaker, I hope the House will give me a moments 
attention, because this is a matter of grave importance; this is such a 
bill as ought never to be by this House without careful investi- 
gation. It is utterly impossible for me to go into the details of this 
case iu the time allotted me, because it would take half a day to discuss 
the different questions which are involved in this bill. 

The gentleman is mistaken when he says this bill is a unanimous 
report of the Committee on the Judiciary. It is not a unanimous report. 
A portion of the Committee on the Judiciary are opposed to this bill 
and will not support it. It is a divided report in the Senate committee, 
if I may be permitted to mention that fact here. 

The facts in this case are not as the gentleman has attempted to state 
them here. This land was granted to the State of Michigan for the pur- 
pose of building a railroad. These settlers he talks about are all a 
myth. This railroad is in the district of Mr. HUBBELL, and he will 
tell you there is not on this entire land a single bona fide settler to-day, 
not one, sir. This is simply a fight between a canal company and some 
speculators who went in and located the mineral and pine lands on a 
large tract of country which had already been devoted by the National 
Government to the building of a railroad from Ontonagon to the State 
line in my State. 
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Mr. DUNN. Let me ask the gentleman from Michigan a question? 

Mr. HORR. The statement that other lands have been given in lieu 
of these is not the fact. I state this positively, 

Mr. DUNN, Let me ask the gentleman from Michigan a question ? 

Mr. HORR. What is it? 

Mr. DUNN. Does this bill confirm title to anybody but bona fide 
settlers? 

Mr. HORR. It does, If it did not reach anybody but bona fide set- 
tlers you would not find anybody caringanything about it. These gentle- 
men know there are nosuchsettlers there. That country is avast wilder- 
ness. Nearly two years ago the Legislature of Michigan had this ques- 
tion of the settlers, as they call them, fully investigated. This whole 
question was examined before our Legislature for weeks and weeks; they 
finally gave the grant to the railroad company by a vote of two to one. 
It required a two-thirds vote of our legislature to dispose of those lands, 
and after a most patient examination they attempted to secure this rail- 
road, and voted these lands to a company for that purpose. The rail- 
road accepted the grant and it has already built twenty miles of the 
road 


Mr. CONVERSE. Let me interrupt the gentleman for a single mo- 
ment. I understood him to state there were no settlers on these lands. 
I holdin my hand a petition presented in this House and referred to the 
Judiciary Committee with three hundred signers, who claim tlfey are 
settlers there. 

Mr. HUBBELL. There is not a settler on a single tract of land. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. We are told there are villages 


there. 

Mr. CONVERSE. Yes, there are villages there, and as this petition 
shows there are settlers upon the land. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. We have their names. There 
is no doubt about it. 

Mr. MANNING. Were not the twenty miles of road constructed in 
the dead of winter, and three miles of it on three feet of snow? [Laugh- 
ter and applause. 

Mr. HORR. There is not a word of truth in that winter business. 
It was commenced as early in the spring as they could ies on the ground 
and prosecuted right through the entire summer and finished and ac- 
cepted by our governor in early winter. They have a short summer 
up there. 

Bir. CONVERSE. I will state to the gentleman 

Mr. HORR. I can not be interrupted. 

Mr. MANNING. I have heard several worthy gentlemen say the 
fact is true as stated by the gentleman from Ohio. I asked one of the 
gentlemen interested on the other side to controvert the fact, and when 
he went away he said he would do so, but he never returned. 

Mr. HORR. I know where this railroad was built; you could not 
build a road in the dead of winter if you tried. But, Mr. Speaker, 
all these parties are to-day in the United States courts. Every one of 
them has commenced suit, and they undertook to prevent the building 
of the railroad. This question is now in litigation in the United States 
courts in the State of Michigan. I shall not at this time, for it would 
take up hours, give the histery of these cases to this House, but I as- 
sert when it is once given you can not even pass this bill by a majority 
in this Ilouse. It is now attempted to rush it through on a two-thirds 
vote without the House knowing anything about it. I assert that this 
is a grave question, one that involves the honor and good faith of my 
a and I submit should not be passed without time for careful 

ebate. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. 

Mr. HORR. Certainly. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Have not the courts full discretion to deter- 
mine the TO between these contending parties ? 

Pas HORR. Entire jurisdiction, and all these questions are now pend- 

g in court. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Why do they come here? 

Mr. HORR. Simply because they want this legislation to give them 
rights which as it now stands under the law they have not got. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to interrupt the gentleman from Michi- 
gan toask him whether any of these parties can have a standing in court 
without the passage of this act? 

Mr. HORR. ey may have a poor case without some legislation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Unless this act is passed none of these parties can 
have a standing in court. 

Mr. HORR. They are in court to-day and do have all the standing 
that the laws of the land give them. 

I will now yield for five minutes to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
BRAGG], who is familiar with this case. 

Mr. BRAGG. Mr. Speaker, it is impossible in the limited time al- 
lowed for discussion under a motion to suspend the rules to approach 
even a full statement ef the facts or of the merits or demerits of this bill. 
It involves in it, so far as Congress can undertake to control it, organ- 
ized vested rights and the transfer of title from one citizen to another 
of a value amounting to millions of dollars. To discuss that question 
so that the House could act understandingly upon it would require days 
of elaborate argument, the production of evidence, references to laws 
bearing upon the subject, and legal opinions to be drawn from the con- 


Let me ask the gentleman a question, 
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struction of laws. If it be a question of vested rights as it is, because 
it is a contest on the one side by one of the claimants to have these rights 
under one grant and a contest upon the other side to have these rights 
under another grant—it is a fair judicial question, to be determined by 
the courts that the Constitution provides for such purposes, the only 
proper place for the settlement of such questions. I do not think, there- 
fore, that a question of this magnitude, involving a judicial construc- 
tion, should be determined here in the excitement of a struggle oceu- 
pying thirty minutes, where title is to be passed hither and yon as the 
impulse of the moment may it. i 

I have said, Mr. Speaker, that this is a judicial question. So it is. 
These parties that are here claiming relief have filed a bill in the west- 
ern district court of the United States for the State of Michigan. In 
that bill they have alleged what their vested rights are under the grant. 
and action of the General Land Office, and brought the Ontonagon and 
Brulé River Railroad before the courts, have received their answer and 
cross-bill, have taken testimony, and now come here and through our 
Judiciary Committee ask Congress to interfere in that State in the suit 
there pending and throw an obstacle in the way of the parties of the 
other side in their defense under the law. I have known suits at- 
tempted to be tried in Legislatures of States, and suits upon the frontier 
in the Territorial Legislatures, but I have never suspected that in a 
body composed of great lawyers like the Congress of the United States 
parties litigant could come here to our Judiciary Committee and de- 
mand and get a bill to impede and obstruct the administration of jus- 
tice through the courts in the natural way. 

We are told that the State of Michigan had no right to grant these 
lands. If that be true the courts of that State have ample jurisdiction 
to determine the matter, and will so decide. Weare told also that the 
passage of the bill proposed here is for the benefit of the horny-handed 
sons of labor, the settlers upon this men ing for their exist- 
ence, who have made pre-emptions and settlements upon the land. Let 
me ask you gentlemen here, have you ever known of these horny- 
handed sons of labor hiring a lobby to get a bill through Congress for 
them? -Have you ever known of their hiring at least—as I have seen 
on the floor of this House during this session—three ex-members of 
Congress, passing from seat to seat to present the claims of this horny- 
handed labor? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin has ex- 


pired. 

Mr. CONVERSE. I nowyield eight minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Ezra B. TAYLOR] and gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Ropryson]. 

Mr. HOUSE. I would like to ask the gentleman from Ohio a ques- 
tion for information. 

Mr. CONVERSE. I will answer the gentleman if it does not come 
out of the time of the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HOUSE. The question I desire to ask is whether the report ef 
the Judiciary Committee in this case is the unanimous report of the 
committee? 

Mr. CONVERSE. I think it was the unanimous report; it is possi- 
ble that Mr. WILLITS objected. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. No, he did not object; he assented to the 
report in committee. 

Mr. HORR. I understand that he is now preparing the minority 
report in o ition to this, and, farther, that two members of the com- 
mittee will join him in signing it. : 

Mr. CONVERSE. I yield now to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Ezra B. TAYLOR]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio will be recognized for 
five minutes. 

Mr. CONVERSE. I think that is a mistake, Mr. Speaker; he is en- 
titled, I think, to eight minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The present occupant of the chair was not in the 
chair at the time this debate began, and is not able to state exactly. 

Mr. CONVERSE. A part of the time was taken up in bringing the 
House to order. 

TheSPEAKER. That of course would not be taken out of the time. 
The gentleman from Ohio is i 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. How much time have I? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands the gentleman from Ohio 
yields eight minutes. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR: Then I will occupy four minutes and yield 
four to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. ROBINSON]. 

Mr. Speaker, the only way to defeat this bill is to say that there is 
no time to consider it and in that manner get it out of the way. And 
there is no method of course of obviating that difficulty in this House, 
because its time is necessarily limited. 

The facts are, with reference to the bill, that the Judiciary Commit- 
tee had before them the agreed statement of all the facts in reference 
toit from both sides. Upon these facts the ablest counsel in the United 
States was heard and heard twice in argument, and if anybody dis- 
sented from this opinion in the Judiciary Committee I certainly never 
heard of it. We did have some differences as to some of the conclu- 
sions of law, but in the recommendation of the passage of this bill there 
was as I understand it no difference. 
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Allow me to state as briefly as I may exactly what this bill is. In Mr. CARLISLE. I desire to hear an 


1856 an act of Congress was passed granting to the State of Michigan 
certain lands for railroad purposes. The fourth section of this grant is 
in the following words: 

Bec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the lands hereby granted to said State 
shall be disposed of by said State only in the manner following, that is to say: 
thata quantity of land not exceeding one hundred and twenty sections for each 
of said roads, and included within a continuous length of twenty miles of each 
of said roads, may be sold; and when the governor of said State shall certify to 
the Secretary of the Interior that any twenty continuous miles of any of said 
roads is completed, then another quantity of land hereby granted, not to exceed 
one hund and twenty sections for each of said roads having twenty continu- 
ous miles completed as aforesaid, and included within a continuous length of 
twenty miles of each of such roads, may be sold; and so from time to time un- 
til said roads are completed; and if said roads are not completed within ten 
8 no further sates shall be made, and the lands unsold shall revert to the 

nited States, 


In 1866 not a stroke had been struck in reference to the construction 
of the road; in 1876 not a shovelful of dirt had been dug. and in the 
mean time this land, although withdrawn from the market, was being 
sold by Government officers to partics who became actual settlers and 
took possession of it. 

Mr. BRAGG. Let me ask the tleman a question. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. Not in the four minutes I have. 

Mr. BRAGG. Ido not suppose the gentleman would after such a 
statement as that. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. That statement is true, nevertheless. 

Mr. BRAGG. I think not, sir. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. And in 1882, after this bill, or one like it, 
had been introduced and reported upon favorably in the House and one 
in the Senate, a railway company was organized which built twenty 
miles of this road on the northern end without any intention ef build- 
ing any more of that road, and had it accepted, in midwinter, with three 
feet of snow on the ground. A part of the road was built on the snow 
where there was no excavation at all. And then this railway company 
went to the south end of that line and located as they might under the 
law their lands on top of the titles to these lands of the parties who had 
bought from the United States. There is plenty of land all round for 
these parties to take; and all that is asked by the bill is to keep them 
off the land bought long ago in good faith. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusats [Mr. ROBIN- 
SON] is recognized for four minutes. 

Mr. DUNN. I want to ask unanimous consent 

The SPEAKER. The House will come to order. 

Mr. CONVERSE. I yielded a portion of my time to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Ezra B. TAYLOR], reserving the balance of it. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understood the gentleman to yield his 
time to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Ezra B. TAYLOR]. The gen- 
tleman from Ohio on the right [Mr. CoNVERSE] controls the time. 

Mr. CONVERSE. I yielded five minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Ezra B. TAYLOR], reserving the balance of my time for the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. ROBINSON]. 

Mr. HORR. How much time have I? 

The SPEAKER. Four minutes. 5 

Mr. HORR. I would like the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. WI 
Lits], who is a member of the Judiciary Committee and favored the pas- 
sage of this bill in his committee, to state whether in his judgment this 
is a bill which ought tobe passed in this hasty manner without debate? 

Mr. WILLITS. The whole question as to the forfeiture of these 
rights and whether vested rights can be forfeited has not been presented 
by either side, and can not be presented and settled here in half an hour; 
and I do not think this is the proper way to pass such a bill as this. 

Mr. HAZELTON. I desire to ask the gentleman from Michigan a 
question. In your judgment ought this bill to pass? 

Mr. WILLITS. I think it ought not to pass in this way, without 
examination. 

Mr. HAZELTON. Ought it to pass on its merits? 

Mr. WILLITS. I have voted in the committee for the bill. 

Mr. HAZELTON. Will you vote for it in the House? 

Mr. WILLITS. Ishall not now. 

Mr. HAZELTON, But you will in the end. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I desire to ask the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Horr] a question. 

Mr. HORR. I yield to the gentleman from Kentucky for a question. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I have been necessarily absent from the House for 
a few minutes, and have not heard the discussion. I ask the gentleman 
from Michigan whether this matter is not now pending in the courts? 

Mr. HORR. This matter is now pending. These parties brought 
their suit after the Legislature gave the grant of land to this railroad 
company, and that suit is now progressing, the issue having been joined 
in the United States court for the western district of the State of Mich- 


igan. 

“Mr. CARLISLE. with the permission of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan I desire to say a word. In my judgment, as a general rule legisla- 
tive interference with judicial proceedings is unwise; and without know- 
ing anything more about the merits of the matter than the fact that a 
suit is now pending 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. The gentleman should wait till 
‘bo hears more. 


tion. 

Mr. BELFORD. I would like to ask the gentleman from Michigan 
a question about this bill. 

Mr. HORR. I yield to the gentleman from Colorado for a question. 

Mr. BELFORD. I desire to ask the gentleman from Michigan this 
question: Have you any information that leads you to believe that a 
number of ex-members of Congress are lobbying this bill through on the 
floor of this House and trying to pass it without ample discussion ? 

Mr. HORR. Mr. Speaker, these lands are largely claimed by a large 
corporation known as the canal company, who are attempting to take 
from the railroad company these lands that were given to Michigan in 
trust for the purposes of building this railroad. That company and also 
some individuals who claim largeand valuable tracts are very wealthy, 
and I have no doubt that they have had large numbers of men here at- 
tempting to influence members of Congress to pass this bill and that 
they are now to-day trying to crowd it through here without investi- 
gation and discussion. 

Now, what I claim is that we have not the time in fifteen minutes, 
Mr. Speaker, to show the facts in this case and to properly discuss the 
principles involved. And I state if the facts were once known that 
this body would probably decide, precisely as the Legislature of Michi- 
gan decided, that these lands should be given to the building of that 
road in good faith, just as the grant was intended from the start. 

Understand me. Iam not attempting to debate the merits of the 
bill. All I claim is that it is too important a matter to be rushed 
through by the whip and spur of an active lobby without time for de- 
bate, and I do not believe two-thirds of this House will vote to dosuch 


a thing. 
[Here the hammer fell.] 
The SPEAKER. The Chair understands the gentleman from Ohio 


[Mr. Converse] to yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Robinson ] the remainder of his time, which is four minutes. 

Mr. CONVERSE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. It has been said that half a day 
would not be sufficient for the consideration of this bill. Four minutes 
will be all I want to state the whole truth about it. It is a magnificent 
grab on the part of a railroad company that came into existence in 1880. 

In 1856, to assist the State of Michigan to build railroad lines, Con- 
gress made a certain grant, coupled with the condition that it should 
revert to the United States at the end of ten years if the railroad should 
not be built. The railroad was not built in the ten years, It was not 
built in twenty years and no movement made therefor, 

Everybody supposed that the reversion was complete until the Su- 
preme Court{21 Wallace) decided that there must be some substantive 
action on the part of Congress or of the courts to work the forfeiture. 
Until that forieiture is worked no person has a standing in court. My 
friend from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE] shoukl bear that in mind. 

Now, down to 1880 nobody moved to build that railroad. The State 
of Michigan had exchanged lands with the United States by a subse- 
quent act of Congress and obtained 50,000 acres more than she had 
granted to her before, and had applied the lands to various purposes. 

Mr. HORR. That is not so. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I will not be interrupted in my 
four minates; my four minutes belong to me. In 1875 the State of 
Michigan accepted and ratified the acts of the ship-canal company, 
and the company accepted and confirmed the very lands, a portion of 
which was included in this very grant, and transfers of title have been 
made by that company to the oceupiers of that land, and they have paid 
taxes since to the State of Michigan on that very land. 

Mr. HORR. That is a controverted fact. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. Now, Michigan came in and 
incorporated a railroad in 1880, and in the middle of winter, on top of 
the snow-drifts, it has been declared here, that company laid twenty 
miles of track and afterward located the land. 

Mr. HUBBELL made some remark not audible to the Reporter. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michi 

Many MEMBERS. Order! Order! Sit down! 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is not in order. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. Now, it is said these peopleare 
now in the courts, and I want my friend from Kentucky [Mr. CAR- 
LISLE] to listen. Wehear about courts and vested rights; something 
in the wood-pile and look out for it.” 

The answer to that is that nobody can have a standing in the conrt, 
no settler, unless he has a legal title to the land. The difficulty in this 
case is that Congress having granted the land in 1856 to Michigan, not 
having declared its forfeiture and the land not having reverted to the 
United States, the settler has no standing in court. Now, this bill will 
legalize the title and give the settler a status in court to fight the mat- 
ter out with the railroad company, which claims to hold the better 
title. 

The question is whether Congress, not having at any time declared 
the forfeiture of the whole grant, shall complete the title to these per- 
sons, who now number mere than a thousand. 

TheSPEAKER. The time for debate has expired; and the question is 
on the motion to suspend the rules and pass the bill which has been read. 

Mr. HORR and others called for the yeas and nays. 

The Clerk began the calling of the roll, but before concluding, 


Sit down! 
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Mr. COX, of New York, said: I rise to a point of order. 
The SPEAKER. The roll-call can not be interrupted. 
Mr. COX, of New York. It is in reference to the rell-call. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. COX, of New York. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOL- 
MAN] was seeking the floor again and again—— 

The SPEAKER. But was not entitled to it. 

Mr. COX, of New York. To ask unanimous consent, which is always 
the right of a member, to tender an amendment to the other side 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox] is not 
in order. 

Mr. COX, of New York. And was not heard by the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. The roll-call is N gentleman from 
New York states that the gentleman from Indiana was seeking the floor, 
but the gentleman from Indiana was not entitled to the floor. Debate 
had been exhausted and the call of the roll had begun. 

Mr. COX, of New York. He rose before the roll-call was commenced, 
and asked consent to offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Anamendment is never in order toa motion of this 
kind. 

Mr.COX, of New York. Butthegentlemanasked unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER. And was not ized; he addressed himself to 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. CONVERSE]. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I rose for the purpose of stating that fact. 

Many MEMBERS. Regular order. 

Mr. COX, of New York. If there is anything wrong in this bill we 
will know where the responsibility is. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Irise for a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I wish to ask the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Cox- 
vene] E this bill 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is not in order; that is in the nature 
of debate, and all debate has been closed upon this motion. The Clerk 
will proceed with the roll-call. 

The Clerk resumed and concluded the call of the roll; and there were 
yeas 158, nays 91, not voting 42; as follows: 


YEAS—158. 
Aiken Farwell,SewellS, I. j Shallenberger, 
Aldrich, Fisher, Drs, Sherwin, 
Anderson, Flower, Marsh, Shuttz, 
Armfiėld, Ford, McCook, Simonton, 
Barbour, Forney, McKinley, Singleton, Otho R. 
Bayt bso iles, Smiths Dietrich € 
Bayne, G i ich C. 
Beach, 5 5 Money. Smith, J. Hyatt 
Bingham, 8 Moore, Sparks. 
Blackburn, Guen! A Morey, Spaulding, 
Blanchard, Gunter, Morse, Speer, 
Bowman, Hall, M ve, Spooner, 
B Hammond, John Muldrow, Springer, 
Buck, Hammond, N. J. Neal, Steele, 
Burrows, Jos. H. Bady, Norcross, Stone, 
Caldwell, 1 5 
we! enry ylor, Joseph D. 
‘amp, Hazel Parker, ‘Thomas, 
Cam apbell, Haskell, Payson, Thompson, Wm. G. 
Candler, Hatch, Peelle, ‘Townsend, 0 
Carpenter, Hazelton, Peirce, Townshend, R. W. 
Caswell, 33 Pettibone, ler, 
Chace, enderson, Phelps, rner, 
Converse, x Phister, Valentine, 
Cox, Wiliam R. Hill, Prescott, Van Aernam, 
8 — A Ray, 3 Horn 
Crowley, oge, adsworth, 
Cullen, Houk, ro Wait, 
Curtin, House. Rice, John B. Walker, 
Cut Humphrey, Rice, Theron M. Ward, 
Da N Jacobs, Rice, Wm. W. Warner, 
Davis, George R. Jadwin, Rich, Watson, 
ing, Jorgensen, Richardson, D. P. Webber, 
De Motte, Joyce, Richardson, J.S. West, 
Dibrell, Klotz, Ritchie, White, 
Dingley, Knott, Robinson, Geo. D. Whitthorne, 
Dowd, Lacey, Rosecrans, Williams, Chas. G. 
Doxey, Latham, Ross, Wise, Morgan R. 
Dwight, Leedom, Ryan, 
Evins, Lewis, Scranton, 
NAYS—1, 
Atherton, Colerick, Horr, 
Belford, Cook Hu ville, 
Belmont, Cox, Bamuel S. Jones, Geo. W. Singleton, J. W. 
Berry, Covington, Jones, James K. is, 
Denes Crapo. ones, Smith, A. Herr, 

* n, „ 
Bliss, Davis, Lowndes II. Kelley, Strait, 
Blount, Dawes, Kenna, 

N Deuster, Le Fevre, Thompson, P. B. 
Brewer, Ei Lord, Turner, Henry G. 
Browne, Mackey, ‘Turner, 

Ermentrout, U 25 
Burrows. Julius C Frost, Upson, 
Butterworth, Fulkerson, McLane, Robt. M. Vance, 
Calk Garrison, McLean, Jas. H. 
Cannon, Hardenbergh, Miller, Wellborn, 
Carlisle, Harmer, Mills, Wheeler, 
Cassidy, Herbert, Moulton, Willis, 
Chapman, Hewitt, G. W. Fonoi Willits, 
Sark, Hoblitzell Ranney, Wise George D. 

* 0 . > 
Clements, 0 s Reese, \ Wood, Walter A. 
Cobb, a Eobertson, 

XIV——133 


NOT VOTING—22. 


Atkins, Farweil, Chas. B. Mason, Robinson, Jas. S. 
Beltahoover, McClure, Robinson, Wm. R. 
Black, Herndon, McKenzie, Russell, 
Brumm, Hewitt, Abram S. Morrison. Shelley, 
Buckner, Hubbs, urch. Tucker, 
Cornell, Hutchins, Mutchler Van Voorhis, 
D, Nolan, Williams, Thomas 
Dezendorf, King, Oates, Wood, 
Dunn, Ladd, Pacheco, Young. 
Dunnell, Lindsey, Paul, 
Errett, Martin, Robeson, 
So (two-thirds not voting in favor thereof) the motion was not agreed to. 


The following additional pairs were announced: 

Mr. FARWELL, of Ilinois, with Mr. DUNN. 

Mr. PAUL with Mr. McKENZIE, À 

The result of the vote was announced as above stated. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 

A message in writing from the President of the United States was 

communicated to the House by Mr. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries. 
TITLE TO DES MOINES RIVER LANDS, IOWA. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I move to the rules so as to take from 
the House Calendar and pass the bill (H. R. 6597) to quiet title of set- 
tlers on the Des Moines River lands in the State of Iowa, and for other 


purposes. ‘ 
The bill was read, as follows: 


of 1861 are, and are hereby d 
Provided, That the title of all bona 
of Iowa and its grantees or the United States and its grantees which do not come 
in conflict with pre-emption or homestead claimants are hereby ratified, con- 
firmed, and e valid: And provided further, That the claims of all persons 
who, with intent, in good faith, to obtain title thereto under the 5 or 
homestead laws of the United States, entered or remained upon any of said 
lands not exceeding one hundred and sixty acres are hereby confirmed to them 
their heirs or assigns, and upon due proof thereof and payment of the usual 
fees and price shall be carried to patent. 

Sec, 2. That it is hereby made the duty of the Attorney-General within ninety 
days after the passage of this act to institute or cause to be instituted such s 
or suits, either in law or equity, or both, as may be necessary and proper to as- 
sert and protect the title of the United States to said lands and remove all clouds 
from its title thereto; and until such suits shall be determined and Congress 
shall so provide no part of said lands shall be open for settlement or sale except 
as hereinbefore provided. And in any suits so ituted any person or persons 
in possession of or claiming title to any tract or tracts of land undor the United 
States involved in such suits may, at or their expense, unite with the United 
States in the prosecution of such suits, 


Mr. DWIGHT. I call forasecond on the motion to nd the rules. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection a second will be considered 
as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. CARPENTER] will 


control the time allowed for debate in support of this motion; and the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Dwicut], who, the Chair understands, 
is opposed to the bill 
Mr. DWIGHT. Iam. 
The SPEAKER. Will control the time in opposition. 
Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. Speaker, this is an old story anda long story. 
Ishall only have time to notice two or three salient points in this casa. 
In 1846 a grant of lands was made to the then Territory of Iowa to aid in 
the improvement of the Des Moines River from its mouth to Raccoon 
Fork, this being a point on that river about midway between the north- 
ern and the southern boundary of the State. This act had scarcely 
become a law when controversies arose in to the extent of the 
grant. Those controversies have continued through litigation and 
legislation up to the present day. In 1866 the Supreme Court of tho 
United States made a second decision in which the extent of this grant 
was involved. That decision was upon a case which was brought into 
court by a man named Wolcott, who sued the Des Moines Navigation 
Company, a company holding under the act of 1846, for failure of 
title, Mr. Wolcott alleging that the title which he had received from 
the Des Moines peat o tion Company had failed because the land had 
been certified to a rai company under an act passed in 1856, ten 
years subsequent to the grant of 1846. The Supreme Court, however, 
held that the title under the Des Moines River t was superior to 
the railroad title, not because these lands were included in the grant 
of 1846 originally, but because the administrative department of the 
Government, believing they were included in the grant of 1846, had 
withdrawn them from market, and that they were therefore a reserva- 
tion, and being reserved no title of the railroad company could attach 
to those lands. The main point upon which that decision was made 
will be found in the following statement of the case as given in 5 Wal- 
lace, page 681: 


The proviso in the act of Congress of Ma: 77 mak- 
ing a grant of lands to the State of lows in alternate sections to aid . — 
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struction of certain railroads in said State, by which praris it was provided 
“that any and all lands heretofore reserved to the United States by any act of 
Congress orin any other manner by competent authority, for the purpose of 
aiding in any object of internal 5 ox ang other object whatsoever, 

and the same are hereby, reserved to the United States from the operation of 
this act,“ operated in connection with certain subsequent legislation to reserve 
for the purpose of aid in the improvement of the 5 of the Des Moines 
River an equal moiet ve in alternate sections of the public lands = and within 
five miles of the said river, between the “Raccoon Fork,“ so-called, and the 
northern boundary of the State. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, during the time of this controversy in respect to 
these lands a large number of settlers had gone upon them. There is 
no question in this case that they had made their homes there. They 
had made pre-emptions. Many of them had proved up their pre-emp- 
tions and received patents from the Government. These men, in the 
contention between the railroad company and the Des Moines Naviga- 
tion Company, were not invited into court. They had no noticeof that 
suit between the navigation company and the railroad company. Rest- 
ing upon their patents and their certificates, they believed that their 
title could not be swept away from them in a suit in which they had 
no interest and in which they were not made ies. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the whole gist and p of this bill is to we 
these settlers into court, to give them a standing in court, 
will readily be seen, whenev er, since this decision in the Wolcott nes 
one of these settlers is brought into court as a trespasser upon these 
lands the merits of his case are not considered. The court simply says 
this question was decided in the case between the navigation com- 
pany and the Dubuque and Pacific Railroad Company with respect to 
the conflict between these two grants.“ Therefore these parties have 
been knocking at the door of Congress for years and years, asking sim- 
ply to be put into court to have their case judicially tried. If they fail 
upon this trial, hard as it may be, those of them who are able will pay 
this corporation for the improvements they themselves have made, and 
those who. are not able will take up their line of march to a new terri- 
tory to establish new homes. 

Mr. BERRY. Did not this bill pass here in the last Congress? 

Mr. CARPENTER. It did pass in this House, but not in the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. BERRY. There were only three votes against it here. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Unfortunately it did not go through the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. The Judiciary Committee of the Senate in 
the last Congress reported unanimously against the bill. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Mr.Speaker, how much time have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER. Seven minutes, 

Mr. CARPENTER. I desire to file as a part of my remarks this me- 
morial of the Iowa State Legislature, which was passsd unanimously: 
Joint resolution and memorial of the General Assembly of the State of Iowa, re- 

lating to the Des Moines River lands. 

Whereasthescttlers oes 3 is known as the lands ted to the Des Moines 
Navigation. and Railroad y believe that no action has ever been taken 
to these lands in Chie the United States and the interest of the eee 

— ve been fairly, properly, and ore, represented in court; and 
Whereas the said settlers desire that the United States may be fairly and fully 

3 in the 9 Therefore, 
of representatives of the State of Towa adz irigan concur- 
ring), l on our 3 1 in Con; be earn requested 
to exert themselves to secure the pi t ofa bill Schich et 2b in in some 
way provide that the eee eee oft he United States shall immediately 
institute proceedings, or cause such proceedings to be ———— at 2 by ac- 
tion either in equity or at law, as may be deemed best, and a: in the name 
of the United States, so as to remove all clouds from the title of said lands, and 
that in such action or actions to be instituted as aforesaid any person or persons 
in the on of orclaiming title to any land or lands under the United States 
involved in such action or actions may, at his or their ex 


United States in the prosecution of said acti actio! rah REDA aon 
euch Betiling Use title or GAS of ths perme oF persons SALIIN mi — dear ba 

It asks for the passage of this bill. I also desire to file the memorial 
of a large number of lawyers in my district who also ask for its passage. 
One of them is my successor in the Forty-eighth Congress. He isa 
good lawyer and understands the matter thoroughly. 

W. 


— in ud 
ea to ar lands above 


I. J. MITCHEL. JOHN A. HULL. 


A. J. HOLMES, R. F. JORDAN. 
PHIL. LIVINGSTON. JOHN C. HALL. 
D. R. HINDMAN, E. L. GREEN. 
I. N. KIDDER. 


BOONESBOROUGH, IOWA, February 6, 82. 


I will now yield for five minutes to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
CONVERSE]. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. Let me ask the gentleman a question before 
he yields. Did you e as governor of Iowa, express your opinion in a 
letter to these settlers that could grant no relief? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Iowa yield to the gentle- 
man from New York? 

Mr. CARPENTER. I have yielded for five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. CONVERSE]. 

Mr. V. VOORHIS. Let me ask the gentleman from Iowa aques- 
tion beſore he takes his seat. 


Mr. CARPENTER. What is it? 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. Did you not, as governor of Iowa, in a letter 
to the settlers express the opinion to these settlers that Congress could 
give them no relief? 

Mr. CARPENTER. I told them that I was afraid they could have 
no relief; but they did not take my statement, and went into court to 
have the question decided. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. Are you not of the same opinion now? 

Mr. CARPERTER. I have yielded for five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. CONVERSE]. 

Mr. CONVERSE. I will reserve my time. 

Mr. DWIGHT. This case, as it seems to me, Mr. Speaker, is in a 
nut-shell. The Government of the United States gave to the State of 
Iowa certain lands for the purpose-of improving the Des Moines River. 
A question arose as to how far that land extended. It was determined 
by an act of Congress subsequently it might extend a long way beyond 
what the original act provided. These settlers my friend has talked 
about went upon the lands which were granted to the State of Iowa for 
the purpose of making certain improvements of the navigation of the 
Des Moines River, and that State made arrangements with the Des Moines 
River Navigation Company to improve the river. They sold the lands, 
received their equivalent, conveyed them away, and now they come here 
after having conveyed them and undertake to have them declared to be 
public lands. 

Now, the courts of the United States have had this case under con- 
sideration in numerous instances, in seven, eight, or ten, I do not remem: 
ber exactly how many, and in every instance have decided unanimo! 
that the United States had no title whatever to these lands, the United 
States having conveyed them to Iowa and Iowa having conveyed them 
to other parties. Yet, sir, the same influences that are here to 
induce Congress to declare these lands to be public lands induced set- 
tlers to go upon them to undertake to pre-empt them. They did pre- 
empt them as they supposed, and came here to the Land Office and ob- 
tained patents for them through a mistake or oversight of the Land 
Office and two decisions of the Supreme Court made in cases in which 
the contests were between parties holding deeds from the State of Iowa 
and settlers having e e land patents for the same tracts, granted 
by the President of the United States, and in both the cases the deeds 
of the State were held to give a prior and better title than the pre-emp- 
tion entries and patents. 

Hannah Riley vs. W. B. Welles was No. 397 at the December term, 
1869, of the United States Supreme Court. Justice Nelson, delivering 
the opinion of the court, said: 

In the present case the defendant claims title under, and in pursuance of, the 


8 act of September 4, 1841, 
Her husband took possession ‘of ney lot in 1855, and she was 4 by the 


register to prove up her and occupation May, 1862, The patent was 
issued October 15, cay ae 
It will a from case of Wolcott vs. . 5 
tract of land of Shick th the lot lotin 88 a drawn from 
sale and entry on account of a of op! 3 ag the offers of the 
Land Department as to the extent of the o poy of lands in 
aid pope go . ver, year 1810 don to the 
3 ol 7 March and the act of 8 55 1862, which acts 
we he ed the title in the oines W age the husband of the 
plalntig omens m the lot in 1855 without right, and the possession was con- 
tinued . phe the permission of t to prove up the possession 


At the December term, 1872, in the case of George Crilley vs. R. S. Bur- 
rows, No. 129, Mr. Justice Davis delivered the opinion of the court, 
and said: 


That case isin no essential ifferent this, and we need not, there- 
fore, — the argument by w. 3 there was su 

In both cases the entries were d patents issued after plaintiff's title 
accrued under the joint resolution of 2861 and in — cases settlements 


in 1855. 
n under the statute of limita- 


was never offered until 

And yet my friend says they have never been heard in court. The 
pre-emptors went into court, as isshown beyond all question, and there 
was not a man in this country after a full hearing of the cases who did 
not understand precisely what the decision was. The cases were fully 
heard, and in every instance it was decided unanimously that the title 
had passed from the United States to the State of Iowa before these 
pre-emption claims had been entered, and therefore the patents issued 
for them were null and void. 

What is the remedy for these men? They must submit to a loss or 
obtain from the Governmentsuch remuneration as may be just; but the 
Government of the United States has no more power or right to declare 
the acts by which it conveyed the lands in question to the State of Iowa 
invalid, or say that these lands are public lands, than it has to do any 

other act which the courts have decided again and again is beyond its 
wer. 
8 rights are vested rights, and there is no question here or else- 
where as to how the court has decided all of the questions involved. 
The whole case has been fully heard and has been decided over and over 
4 — The opinions have been unanimons, and yet here is a company 
lawyers, a company of lobbyists, a company of men who, it is said, 
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have a fund of $400,000 pledged by thesesettlers for the purpose of pay- 
ing the expenses of agitating this question and preventing those whom 
the court has determined were the legal owners of the lands from enjoy- 
ing what rightfully belongs to them. 

Moreover, Mr. Speaker, this thing is kept in a state of uncertainty, 
because these men have possession of these lands, which they are con- 
stantly getting the benefit and use of from year to year, and the parties 
who purchased them from the State of Iowa are paying the taxes on 
them. Besides, the State of Iowa has passed a Jaw by which parties hav- 
ing gone on lands and made improvements can not be ejected until the 
improvements thereon have been paid for by placing the money in the 
hands of the court. Therefore there is no hardship here. These men 
have deliberately violated the laws of the country, and they have taken 
the risk of what they have done. While there may be cases of hard- 
ship and some cases may be entitled to consideration from the United 
States Government and the State of Iowa—and those I would as gladly 
relieve if I had the power as any gentleman on the other side—if these 
titles are to be declared invalid, if it is to be declared by the Congress 
of the United States that these are public lands, then no title is secure 
that ever has been granted @ the Congress of the United States, and 
no man can be secure in his rights. 

Mr. MILLS. How were these lands originally disposed of? 

Mr. DWIGHT. The United States conveyed them to Iowa and Iowa 
conveyed them to the Des Moines Navigation Company for the improve- 
ment of the Des Moines River. These ptors went upon these 
lands after they had been conveyed to the State of Iowa and the State 
of Iowa had conveyed them to the Des Moines company. No one dis- 

tes these facts, and there is no man here who, in my judgment, when 
he souhée eavetiilly-to-ecniaidee the qusstions neil ib the bill as 
a dangerous one. It interferes with vested rights, and instead of being 
called a bill to quiet titles it should read. A bill to disquiet titles, to get 
up controversies, stimulate lawsuits, and render private rights uncertain 
and insecure.” 

Therefore I trust the mofion will not prevail. I have some of the 
opinions here in reference to the matter, opinions of the Supreme Court, 
and I will direct the attention of gentlementothem. There is not time 
for me to read them now. 


That the United States has no title in the odd-numbered sections described 
in the joint resolution of 1861, after the enactment thereof, has been hearer 
se htt ae dnanett a Saia ihe pene theo 
road Company vs. Mart e . * e 
ion of the court, said that by 12 rior — he it had been settled— 

“ That by the joint resolution 
under the act of 1846, was val 


them as part of that grant (August 8, 1846), and for such other purposes us had be- 
come proper under that grant.” 

In Iowa Homestead Company vs. Des Moines Navigation Company and oth- 
ers, Justice Davis said: 

“It is therefore no longer an open question that è * the joint resolu- 
tion of March 2, 1861, and the act of July 12, 1862, transferred the title from the 
ter Free Dark VONIN Se Pa ae See a O ie SELIO EAT, 

ver : 

It has been also recently decided in the United States 8 Court, in two 
elaborate opinions prepared by Chief-Justice Waite, that title to the lands 
in question was vested in the bona fide purchasers from the State by the said 
joint resolution, and that Litchfield and others in like relation to the State are 
such bona fide purchasers. E 

In Litchfield vs. Webster County (101 United States Reports, page 773) the court 
says: 

By the joint resolution (March 2, 1861) Congress relinquished all title the 
retain: ＋ 


United States then ed to the lands which had before that time been certi- 
fied by the nt of the Interior as part of the river grant, and which were 
held by bona rs under the State, No further was neces- 


8 title thus reling 
3 e title thus 
Shaare for whoew tvs the rail 
this suit had been certified, and Litchfield, or those under whom 
tne Ded ines rhe fis on u the legislation of Co: 
o o al on ngress 
—ä— marao 


Iowa uj that su 


Wolcott vs. Des Moines Com 
= Williams vs. Baker (17 Wall. chert 
an open question 
r whose benefit the 
claimed to belong 
and that the t resolution of 2d of 
March, 1861, and the act of July 12, 1862, transferred title from the United 
States, and vested it in the State of Iowa for the use of its grantees under the 


At 771, 772: 


by the grant. No question o 

ranty arises, neither does the after-acquired title inure to the benefit of Wol- 
sey, because when the United States made the t in 1801 it was for the benefit 
of bona fide purchasers from the State, under tof 1846. This is evident 
as well from the tenor of the joint resolution of 1861 as from the act of 1802. 

relinquishment under the joint resolution is of all the title which the United 
States retained in the tracts of land above the Raccoon Fork, ‘which have been 
certified to said State propery by the Department of the Interior as = of 
the grant by the act of Congress, approved August 8, ory Ha which is now 
held by bona fide purchasers under the State of Iowa; and by the act of 1862the 
lands are in terms to he held and applied in accordance with the provisions of 
the original grant. This legislation, being in part ia, is to be construed to- 
gether, and manifests most unmistakably an intention on part of Congress to 
put the State and bona fide 8 from the State just where they would be 
if the original act had itself granted all that was given for the river im- 
provements. 


ed | of Iowa of her solemn o tions. Here are 6,000 


The original nt contemplated sales by the State in execution of the trust 
created, and the referred to must have been purchasers at 
such sales. This . hae the grant when finally made inured to the benefit of 
Chapman rather than Wolsey. Neither took title from the State at first, and 
as the final grant from the United States was in! effect to Chapman or his 

tors, he has the right to have that fact declared by a judicial decision against 

olsey, who sets up adverse claim. > 2 3 
. 


“4. As to the adjustment of 1866. 
“Weare clearly ofthe opinion that this adjustment settled no rights as between 
other parties than the State and the United States.” 


I yield five minutes to my colleague from New York [Mr. VAN Voor- 
nis], and the remainder of the time to my coll e, Mr. PRESCOTT. 
Mr. VAN VOORHIS. Mr. Speaker, of course but little can be said 
in five minutes upon this bill. It would take an hour to read the ma- 
jority report of the committee and another hour to read the report of 
the minority. For twenty years there has been hovering around this 
House a band of lobbyists determined to rob the e who live outside 
of Iowa of certain lands owned by them in that State for the benefit of 
le who happen to live inthe State. In the Forty-sixth Congress 

or I have not time to go back in the history of this legislation beyond 
that period—in the Forty-sixth Congress a bill was to this 
House favorably by the Committee on the Public Lands. But the State 
of Iowa had her man on that committee to pettifog the bill in the com- 
mittee. The bill passed this House under hue and cry, by asuspension 
of the rules and practically without debate. It went to the Senate of 
the United States and there it was referred to a committee of which 
Hon. Allen G. Thurman was chairman, the Judiciary Committee of the 
Senate, and that was the only committee that has ever given this sub- 
ject any impartial attention. That committee repo unanimously _ 
against the bill. I send to the Clerk’s desk the report of Senator GAR- 
LAND from that committee against this infamy, and ask the Clerk to 
read the two clauses which I have marked, giving the conclusions of the 


committee. I will state that that committee was composed of Mr. 
Thurman, Mr. EDMUNDS, Mr. Conkling, Mr. M Mr. GAR- 


LAND, and other gentlemen, the peers of those men in the Senate of 
the United States. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Under such circumstances we hold that no legal or equitable title can be set 
up by the settlers; — rn bound to know, as a matter of law, that the corti- 
fication of the lists by Secretary was a valid act, and the lands were no longer 


a ee 55 ban * * * * „ * 


The more recent decisions (Wolsey ts. Chapman, 101 U. S. R., 755, and Litch- 
field rs. County of Webber, i. 773) approve the earlier cases on this subject al- 

cited, and from them all it early te be gathered that this matter has 
passed beyond the reach of Co and whatever rights the settlers seek to 
. are not within any remedial of 
Congress; they can not be affected by an act of Congress; in fact, it is a sub- 
ject over w Congress has no ion; and the committee ask to be dis- 
charged from the further consideration of the bill, and recommend it be indefi- 
nitely 


Mr. VAN VOORHIS. It will be seen, Mr. Speaker, thab this law 
committee of the Senate agreed with my friend Governor ter, of 
Iowa, in the opinion he expressed when he was governor of State; 
but it is one thing for a man to give an opinion when he occupies a ju- 
dicial position and must decide upon his honor and impartially, and 
quite another thing when he is a politician with a thousand agrarians 
behind him 3 cut his throat if he does not do just as they 
want in the House of reagan a 

This subject has been before the Supreme Court of the United States 
in twelve different cases; Judge Nelson rendered the decision in two 
cases; Judge David Davis in two; Justice Miller in one or more cases; 
Chief-Justice Waite wrote the opinion in the most recent case; evi 
opinion holds that the people whom this bill would despoil of 
lands have a perfect title, one which they bought twenty years ago, for 
which they paid the cash and on which they have paid taxes for twenty 

ears. Only last year one of these men was compelled to pay a tax of 
10,000 to the State of Iowa by a judgment of the Court 
of the United States upon some of these and this bill would 
take „FFF whilethe State 
of Iowa keeps the money. It is the of the State 
who hold 
directly from the State, yet the i of that repudi- 
ates the obli and deed of the State and comes forward and asks 
that the title of 6,000 le who own these lands, and who have 
paid the taxes for har TOn eee —— 
squatter and trespasser who never a dollar, who never any 
interest, who never paid a cent of taxes, who have 9 — 2 stolen 
from the lands all of the timber that they contained. [Here the ham- 
mer fell.] I will publish, if there is no objection, the remainder of 
my remarks, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. Mr. Speaker, this bill affects the title to over 
300,000 acres of land in the State of Iowa, worth probably upward of 
$3,000,000. It seeks, by the fiat of Congress, to wrest these lands from 
their owners, and bestow them on citizensof Iowa. It is an act of spo- 
liation—an act of the worst kind of agrarianism. The owners of the 
lands, whom this bill attempts to rob, are the grantees of the State of 
Iowa. They bought these lands of the State of Iowa in 1858, and paid 
full value to that State for them. They have paid faxeson them to the 
State of Iowa for twenty years. Many of these owners are non-residents 
of Iowa, and the taxes have been laid upon them with a heavy hand. 
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Only in April last, Mr. Litchfield, of New York, who owns a few 
acres of these lands, paid $10,352.12 taxes upen them to the 
State of Iowa. This occurred since this bill was reported to this 
House. This sum was not paid until the supreme court of the State of 
Iowa had rendered a judgment against him for the amount and that 
judgment had been aflirmed in the United States Supreme Court. The 
lands upon which Litchfield was compelled to pay this large sum as 
taxes this bill takes away from him, if it has any force whatever. The 
persons to whom this bill seeks to transfer the lands in question never 
bought them, never paid for them, never paid taxes on them, and have 
no title or color of title, legal or equitable, to them. They are mere 
squatters. They went on to these lands as trespassers after the State 
of Iowa had conveyed them away. They have made no valuable im- 
provements, but they have in many instances stripped the land of its 
valuable timber. 

It has been asserted that there are more than 1,200 of these squatters or 
settlers. This is one of the many inventions made to deceive the mem- 
bers of this House. The number of these settlers has been the subject 
of official investigation, and the number was, to be exact, 244. During 
the Forty-third Congress a Commission was appointed by the President 
which investigated the question, and this commission reported that the 
whole number of settlers is 344. (See Senate Report, Forty-third Con- 
gress, second session, No. 609, page 2; Ex. Doc. No. 25, Forty-third 
Congress.) 

Mr. John Browne, agent of the grantees of the Navigation Company, 
in a letter addressed to Hon. Addison Oliver, of the House of Represent- 
atives, dated 23d July, 1866, says: 

The total claimants of all kinds are only three hundred and forty-five, and of 
these upward of two hundred and seventy have bought their claims from the 
Navigation Company or its tees, so there are only about povan Ore of these 
claimants who are asking Congress to disturband put in into litigation titles 
to the homes of upward of 6,000 citizens of lowa. And these seventy-five old 
claimants, put under the ordinary form of examination followed in proenigor pre- 
emption claims, would be reduced to six or ten persons. This number may be 
increased by other persons whoare now going into possession of these lands mak- 


ing claims under the encouragement of this proposed legislation, and who some 
day will urge their demands upon the attention of Congress, È 


This statement of Mr. Browne is without doubt correct. 

Senator Pratt, ina report from the Committee on the Public Lands 
of the Senate in the Forty-third Congress, states that the number of 
settlers, or beneficiaries, as they are termed in his report, is 344. 

There were, according to Mr. Browne’s statement, only seventy-five 
settlers who did not buy their lands of the Navigation Company and 
pay the Government price therefor. The seventy-five might have done 
likewise, but would not. Of these seventy-five only six or ten have, 
even in form, filed any pre-emption claim, and these were in the face of 
a positive order prohibiting them, issued by the then Secretary of the 
Interior. The 1,200 are men in buckram. They have shrunk to nine 
or ten. Without doubt there are plenty of men in the State of Iowa 
who would take the property of anybody if Congress would only give 
it to them and order the Attorney-General to protect them in thecourts 
at the expense of the Government. These men are ravenous now to 
grub these lands and pay the Government $1.25 per acreforthem. That 
chance this bill proposes to give them. The words of Mr. Browne, 
spoken fourteen years ago, are prophetic. 

The bill reads as follows: 


A bill to quiet title of settlers on the Des Moines River lands in the State of Iowa, 
and for other purposes, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in „That it is believed to be the true intent and meaning of 
the act of Con 7 March, 3, 1871, entitled An act confirming the 
title of certain ds,’ ratify and confirm the adjustment and settlement of 
1866 therein referred to, and the title to the lands claimed, allo set apart, and 
received thereby and thereunder, as a full, complete, and final ustment and 
satisfaction of all right and claim of the State of Iowa, and its grantees, under 
the joint resolution of Congress of March 2, 1861, entitled Joint resolution to 
quiet title to lands in the State of Iowa," and the act of Congress approved July 

1862, entitled“ An act confirming a land claim in the State of 1 and for 

er purposes; and that all lands for which indemnity lands were selected and 
received, pop gan as were sold by the United States 775 to the said joint 
resolution of 1861, are, and are hereby declared to be, public lands of the United 
States: Provided, That the title of all bona fide settlers under color of title from the 
State of Iowa and its grantees, 
come in conflict with claimants, * rati 
confirmed, and made valid: And pro riher, That the claims of all persons 
who, with intent, in good faith, to obtain title thereto under the pre-emption or 
ited States, entered or remained upon any tract of said 
lands, not exceeding one hundred and 5 are hereby confirmed to them, 
their heirs or assigns, and upon due proof thereof, and payment of the usual fees 
and price, shall be carried to patent. 

Sec, 2. That it is hereby made the duty of the Attorney-General, within ninet; 
days after the passage of this act, to institute, or cause to be instituted, such suit 
or suits, either in law or bi pee or both, as may be n and proper to as- 
sert and protect the title of the United States to said lands, and remove all clouds 
from its title thereto; and until such suits shall be determined, and Congress 
shall so provide, no part of said lands shall be open for settlement or sale except 
as hereinbefore provided. And in any suits so instituted any person or persons 
in possession of or claiming title to any tract or tracts of land under the United 
States involved in such suits may, at his or their expense, unite with the United 
States in the prosecution of such suits. 


This bill ought not to pass for reasons of law and of fact which are 
conclusive. 

1. The bill seeks to construe the act of Co: approved March 3, 
1871, entitled An act confirming the title to certain lands, as an act 
destroying the title to the lands in question instead of confirming it. 
That act may undoubtedly be repealed, but it is the province of the 
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court to construe it. There is nothing doubtful or ambiguous in that 
ri and the effect of this bill is not to construe it, but to destroy its 
ree, 

By that act the title to all the lands referred to in it “is ratified and 
confirmed to the State of Iowa and its grantees. 

The lands now in question are not referred to or included in that act. 
The lands thus referred to are those and only those comprised in the 
Harvey settlement of 1866. The Supreme Courtso held in Wolsey and 
the State of Iowa vs. Chapman, decided in April, 1880. The court say 
in that case— 

4. As to the adjustment of 1866. 

We are clearly of the opinion that this adjustment settled no rights as between 
any other parties than the State and the United States, The conflicting claim- 
ants were not parties to that settlement. The agentof the State was instructed 
not to relinquish the claim of the State under the school-land t, and he did 
not do so. The United States simply applied themselves to ioe adjustment of 
quantities under all the grants, and whenever they did speak were careful to 
Syza nothing which was done should be construed as g adversely any 
existing rights. The result was to leave the whole question to the ultimate de- 
termination of the courts. 

But if the Supreme Court was mistaken, and this act of 1871 doesin- 
clude the lands in question, the act by its express terms confirms tho 
title of the grantees of the State of Iowa. is bill therefore, under 
the false pretense of construing the act of 1871, repeals and rescinds that 
act. 

This bill purports upon its face to be an act to quiet the title of cer- 
tain settlers on the Des Moines River lands. In truth and in fact, the 
settlers referred to never had any title to the lands in question; and 
the effect of the bill is to take away from non-residents of the State of 
Iowa, by act of Congress, lands which they have long owned and to 
which they have a perfect title and transfer those lands to persons who 
never owned them, never paid for them, and never had any title to 
them or lien upon them. That is to say, it quiets title by taking it 
away from the true owners, who reside in New York and elsewhere 
outside of the State of Iowa and conferring it by act of Congress, upon 
residents of the State of Iowa. 

The bill directs the Attorney-General to bring or cause to be insti- 
tuted unnumbered lawsuits, in law or equity, to ‘‘ protect the title 
of the United States“ in lands to which the United States has no title 
and claims none, and to remove all clouds from its title thereto.’’ 

There can not be said to be any cloud upon the title of the United States 
in a case where the United States does not claim to have any title, and 
has none in fact. 

The bill also provides that in any suit so instituted any person or 
persons in possession of or claiming title to any of such lands may unite 
with the United States in the prosecution of such suits. 

Whatever suit should be brought to recover possession of these lands 
from the grantees of Iowa would be in the nature of ejectment. Asepa- 
rate suit would have to be brought against each individual. Nothing 
is better settled than that an action will not lie to recover the possession 
of land against two or more penons who hold in severalty. The Attor- 
ney-General, therefore, would have to commence about 6,000 actions 
against as many grantees of the State. Mr. Browne states that there 
are that number of them. 

There should therefore be coupled with this act an appropriation to 
pay at least fifty assistant attorneys-general, for without at least that 
number this business can not be done with promptness and with dis- 


tch. 
P This clause of the bill is very objectionable, because (1) there is no 
good reason why the United States should be made to bear the burden 
of litigations for the benefit of individuals; (2) there is no obstacle in 
the way of any private person conducting his own litigation in his own 
name; and (3 the questions of law involved in the title to these lands 
have been before the Supreme Court of the United States in twelve 
different actions, and in each case the decision has been adverse to the 
claims of the promoters of this bill. e aan ite Soar ae “ar 
upon every phase of the questions in vo and it can not be expect 
that a r of the thirteenth cause, in that high court, would be 
any different from that of the twelve cases. 

it is one of the false pretenses upon which this measure is supported 
that the bill only gives somebody a day in court and a chance to try a 
legal question. 111 these squatters have any right they also have a rem- 
edy. Where there is a right there is also a remedy. No man needs an 
act of Congress to enable him to assert his rights in the courts. The 
courts are open to all to establish existing nahis. But this bill first 
creates the right and then provides a mode of enforcing it at the cost 
of the United States. s 

The questions, therefore, which the promoters of this bill seek to 
raise and to have the court pass upon are all res adjudicata, and it is 
time litigation concerning these Des Moines lands was ended. 

It is necessary, however, to make a statement of the facts as they 
exist in relation to these Des Moines lands. Those facts I proceed to 


state. 
On the 8th August, 1846, Congress passed the following act: 


[Original grant, 9 United States, page 77.] 
An act granting certain lands to the Territory of Iowa to aid in the improve- 
ment of navigation of the Des Moines River in said Territory. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That there be, and hereby is, granted to said Ter- 
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ritory of Iowa, for the purpose of aiding said Territory to improve the naviga- 
tion of the Des Moines River from its mouth to the Raccoon Fork (so called), in 
said Territory, one equal moiety, in alternate sections, of the public land (re- 
maining unsold, and not otherwise disposed of, encumbered, or appro ) 
in a strip five miles in width on each side of said river, to be selected within 
said Territory by an egent or agents to be appointed by the governor thereof, 
subject to the ag ee of the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States. 

SEC, 2. And beit further enacted, That the lands hereby granted shall not be con- 
veyed or disposed of by said Territory, nor by any State to be formed out of the 
same, except as said improvement shall progress; that is, the said Territory or 
State may sell so much of said lands as shall produce the sum of $30,000, and then 
the sales shall cease until the governor of said Territory or State shall certify 
the fact tothe President of the United States that one-half of said sum has been 
expended upon said improvements, when the said Territory or State may sell 
and convey a quantity of the residue of said lands sufficient to replace the amount 
expended; and thus the sale shall progress as the proceeds thereof shall be ex- 
pended, and the fact of such expenditure shall be certified as aforesaid. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the said river Des Moines shall be and 
forever remain a public highway for the use of the Government of the United 
States, free from any toll or other charge whatever for any edie aed of the United 
tates ox persons in their service paming through or along the same: Provided 
always, tit shall not be competent for the said Territory or future State of 
Iowa to dispose ofsaid lands, or any of them, at a 3 lower than, ſor the time 
being, shall be the minimum price of other public lands. 

Src. 4. And be it further enacted, That whenever the Territory of Iowa shall be 
admitted into the Union asa State, the land hereby granted for the above purpose 


shall be and become the property of said State, for the contemplated in 
this act and noother: Provided, The Legislature of the State of Iowa shal! accept 
the said grant for the said purpose. 
Approved August 8, 1846. 
This grant was accepted by the State of Iowa by legislative act Jan- 
wary 9, 1847. 


Under this act of Congress the President of the United States with- 
drew from sale all the lands now in controversy, so that no pre-emption 
or homestead rights could be made to them or to any of them. 

Under this act the officers of the United States certified lands to the 
State of Iowa until the amount of lands so certified above the Raccoon 
Fork was 300,000 acres or more. 

The State of Iowa operated the Des Moines River improvement through 
a board of public works from 1847 to 1854; it sold about 318,000 acres 
ef the grant and expended the money in this improvement. 

In 1854 the Legislature of Iowa incorporated the Des Moines Navi- 
gation and Railroad Company, and contracted with that company to 
finish or complete the improvement, then estimated to cost $1,300,000, 
and agreed to convey to it all the remaining lands which had thereto- 
fore been certified to the State and all that might thereafter be so cer- 
tified. 

This company entered upon the work and continued until May, 1858. 
It expended upon the improvement the sum of $332,634.01. This 
amount is certified by the governor of the State. The certificate is in 
the words and figures following: 

EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, IOWA, 
Des Moines, April 28, 1558, 
His Excellency JAMES BUCHANAN, : 
President of the United States: 

I, Ralph P. Lowe, governor of the State of Iowa, as 88 by act of Congress 
approved August 8, 1546, “granting certain lands of the Territory of Iowa to aid 
ån the improvement of the navigation of the Des Moines River in said Territory,” 
do hereby certify that there has been expended from time to time, prior to the 
date hereof, on the improvement of said river as the work has progressed and 
the money has been required, under certain contracts made by the State of lowa 
with the Moines Navigation and Railroad Company, the sum of $332,644.04, 
and in consideration of said expenditures on said improvement, and in pursu- 
ance of the provisions of the act of Congress approved as aforesaid, there will be 
conveyed to the said Des Moines Navigation and Railroad Company 266,107.23 
acres of the land belon: to said grant, and which have been certified and ap- 
proved to the State of lowa under said act, for the prosecution of the improve- 
ment of said river Des Moines. 

In testimony whercof I, Ralph P. Lowe, governor of the State of Iowa, have 

the great seal of the State of Iowa to be hereunto affixed, together with 


my signature. 
L. S, RALPH P. LOWE. 


ELIJAH SELLS, Secretary of State. 

There can be no question that Governor Lowe, by this certificate, 
addressed to the President of the United States, asserted $332,644.04 
to be the amount expended by the company. If there could he any 
question, Judge Nelson has settled it in his opinion in the case of 
Wolcott (5 Wallace, 681), The court construed that certificate in that 
case to assert that the company had expended $332,634.01 on this work. 
There is no evidence to the contrary. 

The following facts are quoted from the opinion of the Supreme Court 
in the case of Wolsey and the State of Iowa against Chapman, decided 
in the Supreme Court of the United States as of the October term, 1879— 
the opinion written by Chief-Justice Waite—and may be deemed judi- 
cially established: 

On the T7th of October, 1846, the Commissioner of the General Land Office ro- 
uested the governor of the Territory to appoint an agent to select the land under 
the river grant, at the same time intimating that the grant only extended from 
the Missouri line to the Raccoon Fork of the Des Moines River. On the 17th of 
December, a few days before the admission of the State, the Territorial authori- 
ties designated the odd-numbered sections as the lands selected under the grant. 
The State accepted the grant in form 4 resolution of the General Assem- 
bly approved anuary 9, 187. On the 2ith of February following the State cre- 
ated “a board of public works,” to whom were committed the work, constrne 
tion, and management of the river improvement, and the care, control, sale, dis- 
poa and management of the lands granted the State by the act of 1843. This 
rd was organized September 22, 1847, and on the 17th of February, 1848, the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, in an official communication to the 
secretary of the board, gave it as the opinion of his office that the grant extended 
throughout the whole length of the river within the limits of the State. On the 
1%h of June, 1848, without any notice of a revocation of this 8 a procla- 
mation was issued the ent putting in market some of the lands above 
the Raccoon Fork w. would go to the State if the Commissioner was right in 


y the governor: 
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the construction he gave the grant. This led toa correspondence on the — — 
between the proper officers of the State and the United States, which resulted 
in the promulgation of an official opinion by the Secretary of the Treasury, bear- 
ing date M 2, 1849, to the effect that the grant extended from the Missouri 
line to the source of the river. In consequence of this opinion, the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office, on the 1st of thé following June, directed the 
registers and receivers of the local land offices to withhold from sale all the odd- 
Se teh sections within five miles on each side of the river above the Raccoon 

‘ork. 

Afterward the State authorities called on the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office for a list of lands above the Raceoon Fork which would fall to the 
State under this ruling. The list was 9 made out, and on the Mth of 
January, 1850, submitted to the Secretary of the Interior for approval; jurisdic- 
tion of matters of that kind having been before that transferred by law from 
the to the Interior Department. On the 6thof April the Secretary re- 
turned the list to the Land Office with a letter declining to recognize the grant 
as extending above the Raccoon Fork without the aid of an explanatory act of 
Con, but advised that any immediate steps for bringing the lands into 
market be ned, in order that Congress might have an opportunity of act- 
ing on the matter if it saw fit. 

On the 20th of July, 1850, the agent of the State baving in charge the school 
lands and school fund gave notice at the General Land Office that he had selected 
the particular piece of land in 9 in this suit as part of the five-hun- 
dred-thousand-acre nt under the act of 1841. Other lands coming within the 
river grant if extended above the Raccoon Fork, amounting in the gate, 
with this rity ery eee ord were included in al 


ist of similar selectéons ap- 

proves at the d De; ment in Washington on the 20th of February, 1851. 
days afterward, Fe 

ally demanded of the 


y 22, the board of publie works of the State form- 

of the Interior, for the river grant, all the alter- 

nate odd sections above the fork. On the 26th of July the order of the Secre- 

ary of the Interior, under date of April 6, 1850, withholding the disputed lands 

from sale, was continued in force until the end of the 3 session of 

88 in order to give the State an opportunity of petitioning for an exten- 
on o e grant, 

On the 20th of October, 1851, the Secretary of the Interior, after consultation 

with the Presidentand his Cabinet, and pursuant to a decision there made, wrote 


the Commissioner of the General a ice as follows: 
“Sir: I herewith return e papon in the Des grea age which were re- 
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575 in view of the great conflict of opinion among the executive officers of the 
vernment, and also in view of the ye og of several eminent jurists which 
have been presented to me in favor of the construction contended for by the 
State, I am willing to recognize the claim of the State, and to approve the selec- 
tions without prejudice to the rights, if any there be, of other parties, thus leav- 
ing the question as to the proper construction of the statute entirely open to the 
action of the judiciary. You will please, therefore, as soon as may be practica- 
ble, submit for my approval such lists as may have been prepared, and 
to report for like approval lists of the alternate sections cdained by the State of 
Iowa above the Raccoon Fork, as far as the surveys have progressed, or may 
hereafter be completed and returned.” 

The lists were made out accordingly, and the following indorsement put thereon 
by the Secretary: 

Tue selections embraced in the within list (No. 3) are hereby approved in ac- 
cordance with the views expressed in my letter of the 29th instant to the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office, su to any rights which may have ex- 
isted at the time the selections were made known to the land office by the nts 
of the State, it being expressly understood that this approval eonveyniothatinie 
no title to any tract or tracts which may have been sold or otherwise of 
prior to the receipt toe local land officers of the letter of the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office communicating the decision of Mr. Secretary Walker 
to the effect that the grant extended above the Raccoon Fork.“ 

No. 3 showed the vacant lands above the Raccoon Fork subject to the claim of 
the State, and included the parcel involved in this suit. On the 16th 
of March, 1852, the list was forwarded to the several local land offices as showing 
the land which fell to the State under the construction prs the river — by 
— gee Ass the Treasury March 2, 1849, and by the retary of the Interior 

ober 29, Š 

On the 2h of August, 1853, the school-fund commissioner of Webster County 
under the authority of an act of the General Assembly of the State of the 25th of 
February, 1847, entitled An act to 238 for the management and disposition 
of the school fund,” contracted to sell to William T. Wolsey the land about which 


this suit arose. e purchase-money having been paid in full, the governor of 
the State, on the 20th of December, 1554, issued to Wolsey a nt in the form 
on its face to have 


required to pass title under such a sale. The patent purpo: 
been granted as and for a conveyance of school bade 

On the 6th of January, 1854, r the contract of sale to Wolsey, but before the 
issue of the patent, the Commissioner of the General Land Office formally with- 
drew the approval by the Land Department of the selection of lands as part of 
the five-hundred-thousand-acre grant which fell within the river grant, accord- 
ing to the opinion of the Secretary of the Treasury, March 2, 1849, and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, October 29, 1551. On the 30th of December, „the Secre- 
tary of the Interior approved to the State, under the act of A 8, 1846, with- 
out prejudice to the rights, ifany there be, of other parties,” a list of the 12,813.51 
acres erroneously approved 20th February, 1851, as lands selected under the act 
of 1841, “ previous to the adjustment of the grant and before it was known that 
tiep belonged to the State under the Des Moines River nt.” 

util the 17th of December, 1553, the State itself, through its board of public 
works, carried on the work of improving the river, paying the rg ee from the 
proceeds of the sales of the lands included in the river grant. A land office had 
also been established for the sale of these lands. On that day the State entered 
into a contract with one Henry O'Reilly to complete the work. This contract 
O'Reilly transferred, with the consent of the State, to the Des Moines Navigation 
and Railroad Company, a New York corporation, and on the 9th of June, 1854, 
in consequence of this transfer, a new contract was entered into between the 
State and the corporation, for the purpose of simplifying and more fully explain- 
ing the original contracts und agreements, By the new contract the State agreed 
to convey to the company “all of the lands donated to the State of Iowa for the 
improvement of the Des Moines River by act of Congress of August 8, 1846, which 
the said party of the second part [the State] had not sold up to the 23d day of De- 
cember, 1553." This was the date at which it was supposed the sale of the lands 
could be stopped at the State land office after the contract with O'Reilly. 

On the 15th of ay 1856, Congress passed an act (II Stat., 9) granting to the 
State of Iowa, to aid in the construction of certain railroads, every alternate sec- 
tion of land designated by odd numbers for six sections in width on each side of 
each of the several roads, The granting clause of the act contained, however, 
the following proviso: 

And provided further, That any and all lands heretofore reserved tothe United 
States by any act of Congress, or in any other manner by competent authority 
for the pu of aiding in any object of internal improvement, or for any other 

urpose w. ver, be, and the same are hereby, reserved to the United States 
the operation of this act, except so far as it may be found necessary to locate 
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ber routes of said railroads through such reserved lands, in which case the right 
wa; 


5 State 
Navigation Company all the lands contained in the renee grant 
which had been Repproved and certified to the State by the Gov: 


“excepting all sold or conveyed, or agreed to be sold or conveyed, by the 
State of Iowa by its officers and agents, prior to the 23d day of December, 1853, 
rs .“ Afterward, May 3, 1558, the governor of the State executed to 


— — and on the 18th of the 
made pursuant to the joint resolution of the eral Assembly authorizing the 
settlement with the com y, and described the lands in the exact language of 


At the December term, 1859, of this court, and uring the month of April 
Pacific Railroad Litchfield. 23 H 


notice 
“ Notice is Fie sper eg lands along the Des Moines River, in Iowa, and 


pang frome, sale or from location by any s] 


ingt 
This action is deemed necessary to afford time for Con to consider, upon 
"fide settlers holding un- 


resolution : 
Joint resolution to quiet title to lands in the State of Iowa. 


“Resolved by the Senate and House of fee arse eg of, the United Slates of Amer- 
n Congress assembled, That all the title which the United States still retain in 


gress, approved A 8, 1846, and which is now held by bona ure 
under the State of be, and the same is hereby, . State of 
‘own. 
And on the 12th of July, 1862 (12 Stat., 543), the following act was g 
“ Be it enacted by 3 House of 3 of the bad ay l, 
America in That the t of lands to the Territory of Iowa, 


ver, made by the act of August 8, 1846, 


for the improvement of the Des Moines 
by odd num- 


is hereby extended so as to include the alternate sections (designed 


hereby 
the K: 


of said lands shall have n sold or otherwise disposed of by 

fore the passage of this act, excepting those released by the 
United States to the grantees of the State of Iowa, under the joint resolution of 
March 2, 1861, the Secre! of the Interior is hereby directed foam sn ye 
amount of lands within State to be ce in lieu thereof: Provided, That 
if the said State shall have sold and conveyed any portion of the lands laying 
within the limits of this grant, the title of which has proved invalid, any lan 
which shall be certified to State in lieu thereof, by virtue of the provisions 
of this act, shall inure to and be held as a trust fund for the benefit of the person 
or ms, velx, whose titles shall have failed as aforesaid.” 

fter the of joint resolution of March 2, 1861, the Commissioner of 

the Gene Office called on the governor of the State for a list of the tracts 
of land “ held 89 purchasers of the State of Iowa” on that date. In 
N to this the governor and land commissioner of the State, on the 
of November, furnished the list required, and, among included 
the tracts granted to the Na- ion Company on settlement made with that 
company under the joint resolution of March 22, 1858. This list was filed in the 
General Land Office, December 1, 1802. 

On the 30th of March, 1866, an act was passed by the General Assembly of Iowa 
providing for the adjustment of certain land claims with the General Govern- 
ment. By this act Josiah A. 1 r of 
a commissioner to adjust the matters in dispute, 

ich had certi 
ber 4, 1841, and the lands falling due under the 
and the act of July 12,1862. This act contained 


commissioner shall proceed to Washington city soa present mis 
e same to settlement as 


t by permi the United States to retain, out of the indemnity land fall- 
Eto the State r said act of Con of July 12, 1852, an amount equiva- 
lent to such excess: That nothing herein contained shall be construed 


Provided, 

to be a relinquishment of the claim of the State under the said five-hundred- 
thousand-acre grant to the 12,813.55 acres se as a part of such grant and 
su uently rejected from a supposed conflict with the act of Congress ap- 
proved August, 1816, known as the Des Moines River grant; and the said com- 
missioner is hereby instructed to secure a restoration of said selectionsas a 
of the five-hundred-thousand-acre grant, and a confirmation of the title of the 
State thereto, as a part of such grant.” 

Under this authority an adjustment was had with the United States, by which 
it appeared that the State was entitled to 558,004.98 acres, under the river t 
and that under the five-hundred-thousand-acre t it had received cert 
for 22,660.05 acres more than it was entitled to, if the 12,813.51 acres, also 
under the river grant, was not included, and 35,473.54 if it was. The excess was 
charged to the account of the river grant, and a balance struck 3 
The Navigation and Railroad Company was not a party to this settlement. e 
1 by an act of the General Assembly of the State passed 

3 

At the December term, 1866, of this court, it was decided, in the case of Wolcott 

vs, Des Moines Company (5 Wallace, 681), that the lands included in the river 
nt above the Fork, as finally settled by Congress, did not pass to the State 

for the benefit of the railroad companies under the act of 1836, because, at the 


time of the passage of that act, the lands were reserved for the pu of aid- 


ing in the r of the Des Moines River, and therefore within the 
proviso limit reserved. 


ng the grant to lands not so 


At the December term, 1859, of this court, it was decided, in the case of Rile 
vs. Wells, No. 397, on the docket of the term, but not reported, that the lan 

above the Raccoon Fork were so far “ reserved by the action of the officers of the 
United States as not to be subject to pre-emption in 18, under the tenth section 


of She be 4 1 1721 0 
n the 3d Marc! 71, Congress passed an act (16 Statutes, ratifying and 
confirming to the State’ of Iowa and 3 the title to the prt tg ac 
cordance with the adjustment made in 1866; but expressly provided “that noth- 
ing in this act contained shall beso construed as to versely any existing 
legal rights, or the rights of any y claiming title, or the right to acquire title 
to any part of said lands under the provisions of the so-called homestead or pre- 
oe laws of the United States, or claiming any part thereof as swamp 


At the December term, 1872, of this court, after full consideration, the cascs of 
Wolcott vs, Des Moines Company and Riley vs. Wells were distinctly aflirmed in 
Williams vs. Baker a7 Wall., 144); and in Homestead Company ve. Valley Rail- 
road Company (17 Wall., 152) it was said to be “no lo an open question that 
neither the State of Iowa nor the railroad companies, for whose benefit the grant 
of 1856 was made, took any title by that act to the lands claimed to belong to the 
Des Moines River t of 1846, and that the joint resolution of 2d of March, 
and act of July 12, transferred the title from the United States and vested i 
in the State of Iowa for the use of its t.”” 


The 
ing its title to the lands in controversy as 
General Assembly was March 12, 1574, 3 this to be done, 

Upon this state of facts the court below granted the relief asked by the bill and 
sustained the title of Chapman. To reverse that decree this aj was taken. 
SE following propositions were relied upon in the argument for the appel- 


1. That the lands in question were not "reserved ” lands within the meaning 
of the exception in section 8 of the act of 1841; 
2. t C man, Claiming as he did under a patent from the State later in 
date than that to Wolsey, can not impeach Wolsey’s title in this action; 
3. That Wolsey was such a bona fide 1 m the State that the of 
the State previous to December 23, 1833, 


berg So under the joint resolution of h 2, 1861, inured to his benefit; 
4. That 
on and Iroad Com y under the 
Assem- 


as the lands had been sold 
no title passed to the 
settlement made upon — authority of the joint resolution of the 


ings, and should not be inclined to do so if we were. 
It is contended, however, that the used in the eighth section of the act 
of 1841, defining the reservation, is so different from that of the tenth sectio; 
under consideration in Wells vs. Riley, and from that of the act of 1856, invol 
in Wolcott's case and the cases reported in the 17th Wallace, as to render our 
former decisions of no controlin; 3 on the question now to be deter- 
We do not so understand the effect of those decisions, Whatever might 
be the force of such an argument if the cases involving the act of 1896 stood alone, 
it seems to us impossible to ish the question now presented from thas 
disposed of in won Ags Wells. In that case the 3 under consi Jeration 
was, lands inclu in any reservation, by any treaty, law, or proclamation of 


judicial decision. For that purpose an authoritative order was 
iz local land officers to withh ds 


law by reason of which 
not contemplate such a withdrawal. it is agreed, 
settles the present case, unless that decision resulted from the addition of the 
words “reserved for saline or for other purposes, which appear in the tenth 
section and not in the eighth. 


The of all interpretation is toascertain the intentof the lawmakers—to 
get at the m language to convey. A eri examination 
of particular words is never necessary exi in cuses of doubt. Sections 8 and 


is —- mentioned, but we can hardly believe it would be seriously contended 
that under the eighth section a State could select lands reserved by a treaty be- 
cause the word treaty was omitted in that section, 

The truth is, there can be no reservation of public lands from sale except by 
reason of some treaty, law, or authorized act of the executive de ent of the 
Government; and the acts of the heads of the Departments, within the scope of 
their powers, are in law the acts of the President. In Wilcox vs. Jackson (13 
Pet. , 498) the question was directly presented whether a reservation from sale 
an order from the War ent was a reservation “by order of the Pres 
dent,“ and the court held it was. The lan of the statute then under con- 
sideration was (page 511) “or which is rese; from sale by act of Congress or 
by order of the nt, or which may have been appropriated for any other 
purpose whatever,“ and in the opinion of the court it is said (page 513): “ Now, 
although the immediate spent in het apf J this reservation was the Secretary of 
War, yet we feel justified in presuming that it was done by the approbation and 
direction of the dent. ho President speaks and acta through the heads of 
the several Departments in relation to subjects which appertain to their res] 
ive duties, Both military poste and Indian affairs, including agencies, belong 
to the War Department. Hence we consider the act of the War Department in 
N er n to be made as being in l contemplation the act of 
the dent, and consequently that the reserva’ thus made was, in legal 
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effect, a reservation made by order of the President, within the terms of the act 
of Congress.“ That case is conclusive of this, unless the word * ` proclamation” 
as used inthe presentstatute has a signification so different from “order” in the 
other as to raise a material distinction between the two cases. We see no such 
intention on the part of Con; A proclamation by the President, reserving 
lands from sale, is his official public arenen, of an gat to that effect. 

No particular form of such an announcement is necessary, is sufficient if it 
has such publicity as accomplishes the end to beattained. If de President him- 
self had signed the order in this case, and sent it to the and receivers 
who were to act under it, as notice to them of what they were to do in respect to 
the sales of the publiclands, we can not doubt that the lands would have been re- 
served by proc! tion within the meaning of thestatute. Such being the case, 
it follows necessarily from the decision in Wilcox ts. Jackson that such an order 
sent out from the appropriate Executive Department in the course of 
business is the legal equivalent of the President's own order to the same effect. 
It was therefore, as we think, such a proclamation by the 


5 


ale 
1 


of the lands in dispute under the act of 181. Bein y reserved from 
at 3 of the selection, they were not includ 10 the grant which that act 
rovic for. 
wi 2. As to the right of Chapman to question Wolsey’s title. 
Of this we entertain no doubt. If the State had no title when the 
to Wolsey, he took 3 by the grant. No question of est 
arises, neither does the Ve e title inure to the be: . be. 
cause when the United States made the grant in 1861 it was for th the benefit of 
dona fide purchasers from the State under the t of 1846, 
well from the tenor of the joint resolution of as from the act of 1802. 
relinquishment under the joint resolution is of all the title which the United 
States retained in the tracts of land above the Raccoon Fork which have been 
{ap genus by the. aot of OONO OIS approved ADENS E DOIE earl which low: 1 — 
the grant by of Congress a w. now 
by bona fide purchasers under the Blase ot of Iowa; 
are in terms to be held and applied in accordance wi 
original grant. The legislation, being in pari materia, is 
er, and manifests most u y an intention on the 


ut the State and bona fide purchasers from the State just where they would 

be the original act — 8 ‘ine granted all that was final! ven for river 
improvement. The ori, Un Secs a st contemplated sales byt in execution 
of the trust created, referred to must have been 
purchasers at such gales, “This being so gránt when finally made inured to 
the benefit of Chapman rather than Febey. N Neither took title from the State 


man or his tors, he has the right to have that fact declared 
decision pips, — 

‘This has been substantially disposed of by what we have already said. 
chased under the school-land grant. His - so in terms declares. 
quently he can not be a purchaser under apse grec, to confirm which, as 
has been seen, the legislation of 1861 and 1862 + was 

4. As to the adjustment of 1866. 

We are clearly of the opinion that this adjustment settled no rights as between 
any other parties than the State and the United States, Th ing claim- 
ants were not parties to that settlement, The agent of the State was instructed 
not to relinquish the claim of the 2 under yo school-land ie he did 
not do so. The United States sim . themselves to t ustment of 
quantities under all the grants, 50 enever they did k were careful to 
say that 8 which was done should be construed as affecting yp Waser! any 
peni eb hts. The result was to leave the whole question to the 

ination of the courts. 
lands in question to the Des 


Moines Company under the joint Pesolation o Mar March 22, 1858, authorizing a con- 


He pur- 
Conse- 


er- grant o 
ber, 1853, This should be construed 8 the light of the fact that the act maki 


the river 

making and if peter aoe rd stood alone we should 
have ne hesitation in ho ferred to were such as had been 
made in the execution of than —.— hus peria hich the lands were held, papar e mee 


could be any doubt on that sub, the resolution which auth 


the 
grant were to be conveyed to the compan; iors greg, eee eee 
8 be sold hy the officers of the State prior to 23, “under 
The land now in eee 
expressly 


governor was 


I give the entire opinion in ae case, because the is an im 
tant one, not only so far as it settles the facts in relation to the 
Moines lands, but also because it reaflirms the title of the non-residents 
of Iowa, whose title is sought to be affected by this bill. 

Notwithstanding this abstract of the facts of the case it is necessary 
that some of the leading documentary evidence should be presented in 
extenso. 

In 1858 it was deemed best by the State to stop the work and settle 
with the Navi aon Com: To carry that pi into effect the 
Legislature of Io the following joint insolation: 


Joint resolution of 2 Legislature of Iowa, approved March 22, 1858, authoriz- 
ing an abandonment of the contract with the Navigation Company, and a set- 
tlement with said company. 

Whereas the Des Moines Navigation dnd Railroad Company have heretofore 
claimed, and do now claim, to have entered into certain contracts with the State 
of Iowa, by its officers and agents, concerning the improvement of the Des 
Moines en in the State of Iowa; and 

Whereas disagreements and misunderstandings have arisen, and do now exist, 
between the State of Iowa and said company, and it bei conceived to be to 
thie interest of all parties concerned to have said matters and all mattersand things 
de said company and the State of Iowa settled and adjusted: Now, there- 

ore, 

Be it resolved by the General Assembly of the Sre of Iowa, That for the 
of such settlement, and for that 8 1 , the following propositions are 
made by that State to said company; said company shall execute to 
the State of Iowa full releases and 8 of all contracts, agreements, and 
claims with or against the gue including npr to water-rents which may have 
heretofore or do now exist, and all claims of all kinds against the State of Towa Iowa 

and the connected with the Des Moines River 555 excepting 

such as are hereby by the State secured to the said company; 


der to said State the dredge-boat and its nances belonging to said im- 
provement; and the nua p e shall, by its proper officer, 5 3 
vey to the said com a firme granted by an act of Congressapproved 

1846, to the then tory riot tress . ag vemento! 

iver, which have been approved and certi State of Iowa by tho 1 
ral Government, saving and excepting all lands sold or conveyed, or to 
be sold or conveyed, by the State of Iowa, by its oflicers and agents. r to tho 
23d day of December, 1358, under said grant; and said company, or its assignees, 
shall have right to all of said lands as herein granted to them as fully as the State 
of Iowa could have under or by ae of 2 t, or in any manner whatever, 
with full power to settle all errors, fi ms, omissions, or claims in refer- 
ence to the same, and all or 3 therefor by the General Govern- 
ment, ee ce rags, powers and pri and the State to hold all the 


balance of said lands, and all rights, privileges under and by virtue 
of said Brant, ex ei. released ‘at olim by Ap through said com y; and 
itis un that among the lands exce; — kat not 8 by e State to 
eo gop ny are 25,487.87 acres, lying immediately above Raccoon Fork 
poe ve been sold by the General Government, but claimed by the the Beate 
And it is further agreed that said company release and convey to the State of 
Iowa, or to its representatives, all mat of 3 kind and descri: n, pre- 
pared for, or intended for, the construction of locks or dams in said improve- 


ment, whatsoever the same may be, and the State shall take the existing con- 
3 no other liabilities of 2 name or nature, except as herein e 
for constractin, por nin. ay the work on said improvements at Keosa: 
88 Ph 8 Croton, and no other or different, with all 1 lte 
ties retained the 


and ae racts, and percen! 
excepting that the company shall Fins all estimates for work done or materials 


e y hereby 


sum o T Provided, That no liabilities . by the State in this contract 
shall be nst the State in her sovereign ca ity, but all such liabili- 
ties, ifany, be chargable upon ety able out — e 9 lands be- 


direct, shal 
and Minnesota Railroad Com 
and along the valley of the oines River, upon such terms and in 
8 as ure may provide, one · ſo of which said lands shall be 

lied by said company to aid in the construction of said road above the — 

Moines: And „Tunt if ee Moines Navigation and 

Railroad Company shall ratify and accept these peoe tions for a contract by 
filing a written acceptance thereof in the office of the secretary of state within 
oey days from the pasake 06 this joint resolution, then this contract shall be 
in force and bind both of parties thereto. 

This resolution was carefully reported upon by a committee of the 
Iowa Legislature, of which committee Hon. C. C. CARPENTER, sinco 
gor ernor of the State of Iowa, and now a member of the House of 

presentatives from Iowa, was a member. 

The Des Moines Navigation and Railroad Company ratified and ac- 
cepted the proposition embodied in this joint resolution within the time 
and in the manner therein specified. The company paid to the State 
the sum of $20,000 in cash and released and conveyed to the State the 
dredge-boat and materials in said resolution mentioned, which were of 
the cash value of more than $100,000, and in all on its part, 
e- | fully 5 with all the terms of settlement in said joint resolution 
provided. 

By another act of the General Assembly of Iowa of 22d March, 1 
a grant was made to the Keokuk, Des Moines and Minnesota 
Company of the remaining lands claimed by the State lying above the 
forks and not ted to the navigation company. 

This resolution of the Iowa Legislature was deliberately passed. It 
is a resolution which the Legislature of Iowa was competent to pass. 
Acting under the authority of that resolution, the governor of the State 
ee . to the Des Moines Navigation and Railroad Company, on thé 
rns day of May, 1858, a deed conveyin g all of the lands remaining 

hich had been certified to the State of Iowa by the United States, 
including about 271,000 acres of land above the Raccoon Fork. That 
deed is in the words and figures following: 
TaS TOAS OaS OS T O ieee 
oi e an oines dav m lroad Com- 
pany: parties OE the uecend beck wt tnesseth : nee 


the said party of r in consideration of $1, 
of the second and Laine ge ed ofa ace N oea 


1 n, and conv 
pany Siha liowing-described lands gra: 

approved August 8, 1816, to the Territory of Iowa, to aid in the improve- 
ment of the Des Moines River, which haye been approved and certified to the 


cepted and not . on the — 12 to said posed to have been pos pace ae lying 
sold by General 


thereof, 
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ever nature thereunto belonging or appertaining, unto the Des Moines * 
tion and Railroad Compan 2 r successors and sep ogy bray in fee-simple. 
I 


RALPH P. LOWE. 


ELIJAH SELLS, Secretary of State. 
By Jxo. M. Davis, 5 

In that same year, 1858, the Des Moines Navigation and Railroad 
Company conveyed a large portion of those lands to persons residing 
out of the State of Iowa and in other States, who paid for them their 
full value at that time. Among these purchases were the late General 
John H. Martindale, of Rochester, New York, who bought 1,000 acres, 
and held them and paid taxes on them to the State of Iowa for more 
than twenty years, and they are now the property of his children; the 
late Roswell 8. Burrows, of Albion, New York, purchased several thou- 
sand acres of land, of which his estate now owns 15,000 acres; John 
Stryker, of Rome, New York, and a large number of other persons, 
some of whose names are given below, were purchasers of those lands, 
namely: Peter Carroll, of Canada; Mr. Dibble, of Detroit; Mr. Kibbee, 
Mr. S of Detroit; Mr. Tregent, of Detroit; Witteman, of Detroit; 
Sanger, of Detroit; Stuart, of Detroit; Plumb, of Albany; Kenrich, 
of Albany; Eumpelly, of Albany; Washington Hunt, of ; 
George W. Rogers, of Lockport; Van Valkenburg, of Lockport; Ten 
Eyck, of Cazenovia; E. C. Litchfield, of Cazenovia, New York; Wen- 
dell, of same place; William M. Burr, of same place; M. B. Anderson, 
of Rochester; Davenport, of Bath; Tracy, of Buffalo; Taft, of same 

; McAlpine, of New York; E. B. Litchfield and Calvin Burr and 
William B. Welles and C. C. Clark and Oliver Hunt, all of the same 
place; Armstrong and Huntington and Boardman & Walsh, of Rome, 
New York; Andrew Dexter, George F. Parsons, W. C. Johnson, George 
E. Thomas, of Utica. There are altogether three to four hundred of 
these purchasers. 

The foregoing deed isa general deed given by the State of Iowa to the 
Des Moines River Navigation and Railroad Company; but there were 
several other deeds of the same form conveying the lands in the differ- 
ent counties, which contained specific descriptions of the lands, all 
dated in the month of May and a few days prior to the general deed. 

The general deed was made so as to convey any lands which might 
have been omitted in the descriptions in the other deeds. 

The grantees of the Des Moines River Navigation Company went into 
possession of the lands purchased, and have held undisturbed possession 
over since by themselves and their grantees. There are over 6,000 
families now on those lands who obtained their title from the State of 
Towa through the Des Moines Navigation and Railroad Company and 
its grantees, and whose title this bill overthrows. 

In 1859, as stated by Chief-Justice Waite, the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in the Litchfield decided that the grant to the 
State of Iowa of August 8, 1846, did not extend above the Raccoon 
Fork, 

This decision was very unexpected to the people of the State of Iowa 
and disastrous to the title of the grantees of the State. The represent- 
atives of the State of Iowa in the Senate and the House of Represent- 
utives besought Congress to grant to the State of Iowa the lands so 
conveyed by the State, in order that the conveyance of the State of the 
371,000 acres above the Raccoon Fork might be made valid and effective 
and the grantees of the State obtain the title which the State intended to 
give when it executed the said deeds. 

Accordingly, on the 2d day of March, 1861 (12 Stat., 251), Congress 
passed a joint resolution in these words: 

Joint resolution to quit title to lands in the State of Iowa. 
< Resolved, &-c., That all the title which the United States still retain in the tracts 
of land along the Des Moines River, and above the mouth of the Raccoon Fork 
thereof, in the State of Iowa, which have been certifiedto said State improperly 
F ̃ and which 19 now held by bens fide purchasers under tho 
Rate of Iowa, be, and the same is hereby, relinqui nite the State of Iowa. 

This resolution was passed at the earnest solicitation of the governor 
of Iowa, and of every Senator and Representative in Congress from that 
State. This resolution has been held by the United States Supreme 
Court in repeated cases to be an original grant of the lands now in con- 
troversy for the benefit of the grantees of Iowa, precisely the same as 
if there never had been any previous attempt to grant these lands. 

That the grant of this joint resolution inured to the benefit of the 
grantees of the State does not admit of question. This has been ex- 
pressly decided by the Supreme Court. Thecontract between the State 
and the company provided that the lands were secured to the com- 
pany.” The deeds undertook to sell, grant, bargain, and convey” 
these lands, and that the company and their successors and assigns 
should hold them forever in fee-simple. 

This, though not in form a warranty deed, was such as the State exe- 
ented in all such cases, or as to all these grants, and had the effect of 
passing not only the title which the State then had, butall that it might 
acquire. It is said that this can not be so, since this was not a deed of 
warranty. I answer that, however this might be by the common law, 


1. 8.) 
the governor. 


all doubt is removed under the Iowa statute, and especially, as in this 
instance, where a deed is made by a sovereign State. 


The code of that State (1851) in force when these deeds were made 
provided: 

21201. Every conveyance of real estate 
therein, unless a contrary intent can be 
r eee interest of such tor, to th: tont 
of that which the deed — — to convey, inures to the benefit ofthe grarton. 

These sections were re-enacted in the code of June of 1860, and were 
in force in 1861 62. 

It will be seen that the statute refers to and includes all deeds, not 
warranty deeds alone, but ‘‘when a deed purports,” &c., and asa con- 
sequence when the act of 1861 was passed it had the effect, ex proprio 
vigore, of making good, and passed to the company, its successors, and 
assigns all the title which the State took thereby or had before that 
time, and which it had conveyed by the deeds aforesaid. 

That in this I am right, see Van Orman vs. McGregor (23 Iowa, 300); 
also, Wolcott vs. Des Moines N. & R. R. Co. (5 Wallace, 681), where 
Nelson, J., speaking for the court, says: 

For, although the State no title to the lot in dispute at the time of the 
conveyance to the Des Moines Navi; ion and road Company, yet, having 
an after-acquired title by the act of Congress, it would inure to the benefit of the 
grantees, and so in respect to these conveyances to the plaintiff. This is in ne- 
cordance with the laws of Iowa. 

Before referring to the cases in the Supreme Court, it is proper to 
state that of the 371,000 acres certified to the State above Raccoon Fork 
the State had conveyed and sold to individuals 57,919 acres before it 
made its conveyances to the Navigation Company, and these individ- 
uals, after the decision of 1859, were in the same situation as to their 
title as were the grantees of the Des Moines Navigation and Railroad 
Company. The joint resolution of 1861 operated to confirm their title, 
and such title has never been questioned since. i 

These settlers squatted upon some of these lands, and got no title 
except a squatter’s title. They paid nothing for the lands; they have 
paid no taxes; they have paid nothing for the use of the lands they 
have occupied, and in many instances they have stripped the land of 
its valuable timber. They have no right upon which they can get any 
standing in a court of law or equity; and their pretensions that the 
joint resolution of 1861 and the deeds of the State of Iowa constitute 
any cloud upon any title which they possess is without foundation. 

But several litigations have from time to time been prosecuted involv- 
ing such title, and in each instance such litigations have been deter- 
mined adversely to the squatters or settlers. 

None of the settlers, so far as known, got upon these lands prior to 
1861, except Riley, who took possession of his lot in 1855, but did not 
offer any proofs till 1862. 

As far back as 1867 the supreme court of the State of Iowa, in the 
cease of Stryker vs. Polk County, decided that the Des Moines Naviga- 
tion Company was a bona fide purchaser from the State of the lands in 


all the interest of the grantor 
erred from the terms used. 
r interest than the grantor was 


question. (22 Iowa Rep., 134.) 
It ap that Stryker was a purchaser from the Des Moines Navi- 
tion Company, and held title under the State’s deed of 3d May, 1858. 


e sought to enjoin the county from enforcing the taxes of 1859 and 
subsequent years against his lands. 

The decision of the court appears to have been entered at the April 
term, 1867, and the injunction was refused on the ground that the lands 
were taxable for 1859. The court say: 


nited Statesstill retained. * * * 
the State claimed under the original the lists being duly certified; he was 
a bona fide purchaser, and the title by the altea States was relin- 
quished to the State for his use. The subsequent action on the part of the State 
and Federal authorities was 5 the proper officers might know the 

tracts held by bona fide pu rs. The United States had already, in 
the manner contemplated by the act of 8 with the title. The State, 
upon the faith of the title thus uired, sold and conveyed, and the joint 
resolution was intended, asa matter of justice and right, to secure and quiet 
bona fide purchasers in their titles, un: ed as they were by the decision of the 
Supreme Court. 

This reference is to the case of Litchfield rs. Dubuque and Pacific 
Railroad Company (23 Howard, 66). 

This doctrine is affirmed in 40 Iowa Rep., page 66. 

Thus the highest court in the State of Iowa, in two well-considerec. 
cases, has decided that the Des Moines Navigation and Railroad Com- 
pany and its grantees were bona fide purchasers and holders of these 
lands. 


These two propositions are established judicially in the cases of 
Wolcott vs. The Des Moines Navigation and Railroad Company and 
The Des Moines Navigation and Railroad Company vs. Burr (5 Wal- 
lace’s Reports, 681), decided by the United States Supreme Court at 
the December term, 1866. Wolcott sued the company fora breach of 
covenant. He had purchased the east one-half of section 17, town- 
ship 88 north, range 27 west, from said company, and taken its deed. 
In his complaint he alleged that his title had failed. The court held 
that his title was good. The land is above the Raccoon Fork, and in 
a section listed to the State “‘ improperly” in 1851 or 1852. The 
eourt, in its decision, has stated the law and the facts. I quote the 
following from the opinion of Judge Nelson: 


Although the State no title to the lot in di 


possessed ute at the time of the 
conveyance to the Des Moines Navigation and Railroa 


Company, yet, having. 
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an after-acquired title by the act of Congress, it would inure to the benefit of 
the grantees, and so in respect to these conveyances to the plaintiff. This is in 


accordance with the laws of lowa. 


At pages 688 and 689 the court said: 


thority, and hence that the reservation vee n we have seen, they 
were reserved from sale for the 5 a meee in the improvement of 
the Des Moines River—first, en the Lan 


De 

e Interior, after the estab! 
were 3 and afterward continued by this Department, under i 
from the i 


1846, carried along with it by necessary potion not oniy Se powa but the 


duty of the Land Office to reserve from sale the lands em in the grant, 
Otherwise its object might be utterly defeated. Hence, immediately u Span agrant 
being made by Congress for any of these public pu to a State, noticeis given 
by the Commissioner of the Land Office to the and receivers to stop all 
sales, either =v wed rivate entry. Such notice was given the same day the 
grant was made, in or the benefit of these tthere wasa 


pute existing as to the extent of this grant of 1846 in no way affects this paar 
The serious conflict of opinion among the public 1 on e 

it the penn grabs land to withhold the sales and reserve them to United 
States till it e disposed of. 

It should be stated, also, in connection with this proviso, that the im: 8 
of this river were in progress at the time of the passage of the act of and had 
been 3 but were suspended soon after on account of the refusal of the Land 
Departmen! tering: aay more sections under the act of 1846; and, er fe cae es 
from the Pathe certificate the governor of Iowa, the sum of $332, 0314.04 had 
been expended by these defendants under their contract. 


This decision was announced in the $ spring of 1867. 

The unreported case of Riley rs Welles was determined at the De- 
eember term, 1869, of the same court. Riley claimed under the pre- 
emption laws the northwest quarter of section 33, township 89 north, 
range 28 west, and, on proof of settlement, obtained an entry and patent, 
dated October 15, 1963, from the United States. Welles held title under 
the Des Moines Navigation and Railroad Company, and filed his bill to 
set asidethe patent to Riley. Thefollowingis the whole of this opinion: 

Supreme Court of the United States, December term, 1869. 


HANNAH RILEY, APPELLANT, 
vs. No. 397. 
WILLIAM B. WELLES. 


Appeal from the circuit court of the United States for the district of Iowa. 


Mr. Justice Nelson delivered the opinion of the court 
This is an appeal from the circuit court of the United ‘Slates for the district of 


Jowa. 
e ell, A N, ble from that of Wolcott vs. The Des Moines Com- 


but in the Dubuque and Pacific Railroad Compan; 
—.—. r.... chakaix thie GRAAN, and in pursuance of, the 
Her hi 9 mof the Jot in 1555 and she permitted by th 
er husi on was e 
occupation May, 1862. The patent was 


It will ap 71777... am Veonckaparr ea AR 
tract of lan which the lot in question was a part had been withdrawn from 
sale and entry on account of a difference of opinion 3 officers of the 
Land De t as to the extent of the 

aid of the im KOTOIA = ere oon 22 
* and the’ OAR 


resolution o — 12, 1862, which 

we held 1 n os in the Company. eee the 

pag ehrt oraa m oo lot in 1995 s Aoine n and the possession was con- 
tinued without t, the on of the to S up the 


and improvements, and to make the en 6 were 
acta in violation of law and void, 3 3 * 
The withdrawal of the 


reasons for this lands from or private entry 
are stated at large in the opinion inthe case of Woloot we. The Des oines Com- 
Mae and need not be repeated. The point of reservation material in 
case, and Se have seen inguish it oS in the present one, either in facts or in 


De 
The next case as that t George Crilley, and is as follows; I give the 
opinion entire: 
Supreme Court of the United States, December term, 1872. 


GEORGE CRILLEY, APPELLANT, 
ve, No. 129. 
RoswELL S. BURROWS. 
Appeal from the circuit court of the United States for the district of Iowa. 


_ Mr. Justice Davis delivered the opinion of the court. 


This case is controlled by the recent decisions of this court re tothe Des 
Moines River land litigation, and es ly by the decisionin Riley vs. Welles. 
‘That case is ie no essential respect different from this, and we not, there- 


fore, repeat the argument by which the judgment there was supported. 

In both cases the entries were made aud patents issued after plaintiff's title 
2 a the joint resolution of 1861, and in both cases the settlements were 
made in 

Itis ig ch that ving can defend his possession under the statute of limita- 
tions of lowa; but this is not so, because the statute does not n —— ra — 
long as the title is in the State or the United States, and his proof o 
was never offered until after the United States parted with its title to othe: 

It is trne that he had prior to this applied to enter the land with gold and to file 
a declaratory statement, but he took n ig by these applications, because 
they were denied by the land officers. 

Equally ineffectual to sustain his defense is the act of Congress of 34 of March, 
1853 ug Statutes, page 244), to extend pre-emption rights to certain lands therein 


named 
It is plain that the EE to the section which he relies on for his protection 
relates to oe b; ently 


Moines River reserved from sale; and this reservation continued 
until . by int re oA of 1861, released to the State ſor the use 
2 its grantees the tse ek title still in the General Government, without any sav- 
ng clause in behalf of settlers or those who might claim under the pre-emption 
—.— the United States, This may have been a ‘‘casus omisus“ on the part 
of Co: but this court has no pore =. to supply the omission. Weare unable 
%%% ich — 1 alread eee by this 
court in some one of the suits relatin to this; protracted litigatio’ 
The decree of the circuit court is N 


The next two cases are Williams vs. Baker and C. R. and M. R. R. 
Co. ve. Martindale and others (17 Wallace, 144). These were suits in 
nt | chancery, and Miller, J., for the court, goes over the whole ground, ex- 
amines most fully and ably this long-contested title, and, among other 
things, says: 

This decision (Litchfield vs. D. and R. R. Co., 23 Howard, 66, decided in 1860), 


in which the Supreme Court held that the grant did not extend ve the Raccoon 
Vork May eee asa final settlement of the long-contested question of the 
extent of the gran 
3 it leſt the State of Iowa, which had made ments on the faith of the 
certified to her, in an embarrassed condition, it destroyed the title of the 
sures Company to lands of the value of hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
had — from the State for money, labor, and material 
and furnished. regretted 


vex- 
— —— value fre Ayi arike the Navients Com mong’ a their ear 
for value from the State or a on pany, foun r sup- 

posed title an invalid one. 
This decision was made and published in 1859, and to remedy the gravo evils 


3 mentioned, Congress, ou the 2d March, 1361, passed a joint resolution in 
the following words: 

ane a 1 a 2 of the joint resolution. 

further the intention of Co: to make good to the State, as far 

e amt that wasclaimed by herunder the original grant, Congress passed 

an act, approved July 12, 1862, by which the grant was, in express terms, extended 

to the no boundary of the Stute. and d as some of the land had been sold by 

the United States, provision was made for the selection of an equal quantity of 
lands of the Government in any other part of the State. 

This legislative history of thet title of the State of Towa, and of those to whom 
she had conveyed the landscertified to her . the Interior as part 
of the grant of 1864, including among her tees the Des Moines Navigation and 
Railroad pore pag ia needs no giosa or criticism to show that the title of the State 
and her grantees 5 impaired or defeated by some other and ex- 
trinsic matter which s would have that effect. 

Such matter is Dro pir pea dene ef eee e 
CT building railroads. 


And he then te show that the title of the State and her 
grantees, including the River Company and its grantees, is perfect and 
complete, notwi the other matters thus suggested. He re- 
views and reaffirms the Wolcott case, saying that it was then decided 


That by the joint resolution of ss the title erroneously certified to the State, 
ae oe ee biped vaneg and made good. * And we therefore 
reaffirm int resolution of 1861, and the act of J 


the Btala of lowa did receive’ title for the use of those to whom she 
Mar aa DATOE 00 1846), and for T 
proper under that grun 


Then there is the -case of the Iowa Homestead Compan 
aa Navigation and Railroad Company and others (17 Wallace, pone page 
153 

Davis, J., after reaffirming the Wolcott and other cases above cited, 
Says: 

It is therefore no 


March 2, 1861, e 
States and vested —ͤ—ͤ— of Iowa 


The case of Litchfield rs. The County of Webster, in the State of Iowa, 
and Jonathan Hutchison, treasurer of said county, and the case of The 
County of Webster, in the State of Iowa, and Jonathan Hutchison, 
treasurer of said county, vs. Litchfield, were ee ere at the 
October term of the Supreme Court of the United for 1879. The 
decision in those cases was made since the majority report on this bill 
was filed. It is a very important case, and I present it in full: 

Supreme Court of the United States, 
Nos. 1002 and 1003. October term, 1879. 
Ebwtx C. en amg APPELLANT, 


Tne Country or Warners, IN THE STATE 
of Iowa, and Jonathan Hutchison, treas- 
urer of said cea 


an open question that * * * thejoint resolution of 
transferred the title from the United 
r the use of its grantees under the river 


No. 1002, 


an 

Tur COUNTY OF WEBSTER, IN THE STATE 
of Iowa, and Jonathan Hutchison, treas- 
urer of said connty, . 


EpwWII C. — 
Appeals from the circuit court of the United States for the district of Iowa. 


Mr. Chief-Justice Waite delivered the opinion of the court. 

The pri question to be decided in this case is as to the time when the lands 
which p to the bona fide purchasers from the State of Iowa under the Meng 
resolution of Con approved March 2, 1861 (12 Stats., 251), became taxab 
the laws of the e. The controversy is about taxes assessed for the eee 
2 1860, 1861, 1862, 1863, 1861, 1865, and 1866. 

he facts ecting the title are lly stated in the case of Nee vs. Chapman, 

a | gectded at the present term, where we held, following the principles settled in 
Litchfield vs. D, & P. R. R. Co. (23 How., 6); "Wolcott vs. 55 5 Wail., 
681); Riley vs. nd ghar re N Williams vs. Baker (17 WalL, 144), and Home- 
stead Co. vs, Valley R. R. (Id., 153), that the United States continued t to own the 
lands until the adoption of the joint resolution. cog was included in the 
original river grant of 1846 except the lands below the Raccoon Fork. While 
on account of the action of the executive de g heedrepics of the General Govern- 
ment those above the Fork were reserved from sale and did not pass to the 
State when selected as school lands under the act of 1841, or as railroad lands by 
the grant of 1856, and were not open to pre-emption entry, they. were not actu- 
ally donated the United States to the State or to the pu rs from the 
State until the joint resolution was adopted. The grant made by that resolu- 
tion was just as much an original grant as it would have been if the act of 1346 


No. 1003. 
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had never been 


passed. The reservation from sale by the executive bag “Here 
neither transferred any title to nor created „ in the State. 


kept the ownership in the United States, While the sul uent 
doubtedly made because of what had happened before, the Uni 
tinved to be the owners of the lands, both in law and in equity, until this last 
step was taken. Such being the case, the lands were not taxable before March 
2, 1881. They were, down to that time, actually the lands of the United S. 

and no one else had any interest whatever in them. < 

This disposes of the taxes for the years 1859 and 1860, but another question arises 
as to those of 1861, Under the revenue laws of Iowa in force at that time, Gov- 
ernment lands entered or located, or lands pu: from the State, could not 
be taxed for ser nye in which the entry, location, or purchase was made. (Laws 
of Iowa, Rev. „ p. 110, sec. 711, par. 7.) In McGregor vs. Brown (39 Iowa, 656) 
this was held to mean that Government lands were not taxable until the next 
_ after a patent could be demanded for them. To same general effect are 

owa Falls and Sioux City Railroad us. Cherokee 88 owa 483); Good- 
rich vs. Beaman (Id., a Towa Falls and Sioux Cit: road vs. Woodbury 
County (88 Iowa, 498). The revenue year of the State for 1861 commenced before 
March. Itisclear, therefore, that the lands were not taxable ſor that year. They 
were neither entered, located, purchased from the State, nor patented within the 
meaning of the revenue laws until then. 

Wethink, however, that for the year 1862 and thereafter they weretaxable, By 
the joint resolution Co: relinquished all the title the United States then re- 
tained to the lands which had before that time been certified by the Department 
of the Interior as part of the river grant, and which were held by bona fide pur- 
chasers under the State. No conveyance was necessary to complete the 
transfer, and the description was sufficient to identify the property. title 
thus relinquished inured at once to the benefit of the purchasers for whose use 
1 was made. All the lands involved in this suit had been cer - 
tified, and Litchfield, or those under whom he claims, were bona fide purchasers 
from the State. It matters not, so far as this branch of the case is concerned, 
that at that time there were doubts as to whether the United States retained any 
title which could pass under the resolution. Thatquestion has now been settled 
in favor of Litchfield, and it has also been decided that after the resolution went 
into effect the United States had no longer any interest in the property, legal or 
equitable. It became private property and as such subject to taxation under the 
revenue laws of the State. 

It only remains to consider whether, under the circumstances of this case, itis 
within the power ofa court of equity to enjoin the collection of the interest or 
penalty which the revenue laws of the State require the treasurer of the county 
to collect in case taxes legally assessed are not paid within the time fixed by law. 
The statutes ng this matter are as follows: 

“Seo. 759. On the Ist day of February the unpaid taxes, of whatever descrip- 
tion, for the preceding year shall become delinquent, and shall draw interest, as 
hereinafter provided.” 

* e s * 


* * 
‘Src, 760. The treasurer shall continue to receive taxes after they have become 


each, and costs, if any, giving a sep- 
arate for each ries 
in the books of his 


full and complete accounts with the county treasurer, and, anong taer things, 
th day of each 
month ascertain theamount of D ee unpaid taxes of all classes on said 
day, charge said treasurer in said account with 1 per cent. on the amount 
thereof to be collected by him, as provided in section 52 [section 760] of this act.” 
(Laws of Iowa, Rev. 1860, pages 118, 119.) On the Ist day of October in each year 
the treasurer is required to offer at public sale all the lands on which the taxes 
for the previous year had not been Of this sale was to be given by 
advertisement. (Section 763, page 119.) 
It appears theagreed statement of the parties that the lands about which 
this controversy arisesamount in the te to 32,602.92 acres. Of this 3,301 
acres are part of the school lands ach 


agent actin; of the te was specifically 
any claim of the State to its selections under the act of 1 
ent term of this court the State has 
title and that of its tees as 
As to the rail ntof 


at the December term, 1866. That as to these lands, 
and from that time Litchfield has paid all taxes as they were 8 assessed. 

The State has never claimed adversely to Litchfield any portion of the remain- 
ing 12,000 acres, but the United States maintained that title did not pass by 
the joint resolution of 2, 1861, soas to cut off pre-emption and homestead 
entries, That question remained o) until the December term, 1869, of this court. 
when it was settled in the case of Riley vs. Welles. Until then, or, atleast, until 
the adjustment between the United States and the State, in 1966, the title of the 
Poh mares company and its grantees to this portion of its lands was disputed by 
the United States, and sales confli with those of the navigation company 
were made at the Government land offices. 

On the 21st of tember, 1860, the treasurer and recorder of Webster County 
wrote the agentof the navigation company, the grantor of Litchfield, to the effect 
that the lands were on the tax-book, but that until the title was adjusted they 
would not be advertised for sale. Before that time, on the Mth of June, 1860, the 
auditor of the State wrote the auditors of the several counties in which the dis- 
puted lands were situated as follows: 

“We conclude, in view of the so-called river lands, and the further question as 
to their being liable to tax, that it would be well not to offer them for sale 1 | 
taxes until these matters are determined or adjusted in some manner. The 
are two questions in regard tothem: Firstly, has the State any title to them 
under the river grant? which is re has been decided in the negative, but 
of which we have no oficial information; second, whether they are taxable prior 
to 1859 as the property of the river company or their grantees. The last ques- 
tion I Leith Je had been decided by our courts, but learn from Attorney-General 
Rice that there is some doubt about it. Upon the whole, it is thought best not 
to sell at present lest it may lead to unnecessary trouble and expense,” 

t 3 from the statement of facts that during the years 1963, 1864, 1865, 
and 1866 the taxes Fr i the property were in some particulars in ex- 
cess of what the law a . No person was designated on the tax-book as 
owner. Any one could pay the taxes and get a receipt. If one of the contesting 
claims paid the taxes, supposing the lands were bis, he could not, if he finally 


failed to maintain his title, recover from the real owner what he thus advanced. 
We so held in Homestead 21 vs. Valley Railroad (17 Wall., 153). 

It thus appears that while Litchfield, or his grautor, was in reality the owner 
of the A from 1862 to 1866, and bound to pay the taxes for those years as as- 
sessed, the State, from which the taxing power came, disputed his title and set 
up an adverse claim in its own right to something more than 20,000 acres. At 
the same time the United States uted his ownership of the remaining 12,000 
acres, All this was known to the State authoriti naa in view of the facts the 
State, by its proper officer, gave notice to the parties in interest that the lands 
would be put on the ann tax-books and with the taxes the owner 
should pay, if the title had passed out of the United States or the State, in law or 
in equity, but that to avoid “ unnecessary trouble or expense" no legal steps 
would be taken toenforce the collection until the title was adjusted.“ This we 
understand to be the legal effect of the instruction of the auditor of the State to 
the treasurers of the several counties in which the disputed lands were situated, 
and the communication from the treasurer of Webster County to the agent of the 
Navigation company made while the tax-books of 1859 and 1860 were in his hands 
for collection, soon as the title was adjusted, and even before Litchfield or 
those under whom he claims comme: ent of the annnal taxes as 
they fell due, and offered to pay those of 1862, 1863, 1864, 1865, and 1866, with in- 
terest at the rate allowed by law for delay in the payment of ordinary debts, but 
the treasurer declined to receive less than the statutory interest or penalty, un- 
less the taxes of 1859, 1800, 1861 were Included, Although the lands were adver- 

for sale in andannually er were purposely withheld from 
Wader tt F N li : ‘ 
er these ces wet equity may relieve that of the 
statutory interest which is in the nature of a penalty. This peovbsen was un- 
doubtedly made to secure promptness in the payment of taxes when actually due 
and demandable. It was evidently not intended so much as p t for non- 
ot as compensation for delay. In all parts of the statute, except section 
60, it is spoken of as interest. In one place in that section it is termed a penalty, 
but in another referred to as interest. Theamount increases as the time of pay- 
ment is pa off. Now, it seems clear to us that if a State under whose authority 
a tax is levied sets up a title in itself tothe property taxed adverse to that of the 
true owner, and, tosave “ unnecessary trouble and expense.“ forbears to enforce 
the collection until the “title is adjusted,” no claim can properly be made for ex- 
traordinary e ee, on account of a delay in payment of the tax which 
may fairly be said to have been brought about by its on wrongfulacts, Under 
the ci: Litchfield and his ntor might well have su thatthe 
taxes, as charged, were not to be treated as “delinquent” until in some form it 
had been determined whether the lands taxed were in law taxable. 


It now 
pears that the adverse claims of the State and the United States were ehf 
that Litchfield is bound for the payment ot the taxes of 1862 and t He 


therefore actually owes the money called for by the taxes, and may properly be 


sition, It is an elemen rin- 
lying dead to meet an N 
im to whom it is to be paid 


ing the collection of all penalty or interest in excess of 6 per cent. per annum. 
I — — that in a 


ro, and it is clearly 
affected the title of this plaintiff pro- 
Such a case was made by the bill and established by the evidence. 

t may fairly be inferred from what is said in Litchfield vs. Hamilton County 
(40 Iowa, 70) that in such a case the courtsof the State would afford the remedy. 

Although taxes in Iowa are levied and collected by the counties, all is done 
under the authority of the State, and the counties are with whatever ia 
done by the State affecting the ts of the tax-payer. No complaint is made 
by Li ld of the amount found due from him by the court „ik the do- 
cree is in other respects right, as we find it to be. 

Decree affirmed, each party to pay the costs of his own appeal. 

I have now given every opinion of the Supreme Court of the United 
States affecting the lands in question. Every point raised by the ad- 
vocates of this bill has been di of by the court in these several 
decisions. They form a bulwark which is impregnable. The ques- 
tions settled by these cases are the following: 

1. That the grant made by the resolution of 1861 was an original 
grant of the land in question. 

K> That this grant inured to the benefit of the grantees of the State 
of Iowa. 

3. That such grantees are bona fide purchasers and bona fide holders 
of the lands in question. 

4. That these lands were taxable as the lands of such grantees after 
the year 1861. 

5. Thatafter the resolution of 1861 went into effect the United States 
had no longer any interest in these lands, legal or equitable. 

6. That the Harvey settlement does not affect the right of the grantees 
of the State of Iowa in ay manner; and that settlement of 1866 does 
not affect the case now before Congress. 

This bill is in direct conflict with these cases, and if it becomes a law 
it necessarily overthrows the Supreme Court and its judgments. Ihave 
no doubt that such a law would be void, as in conflict with the organie 


law. 

12 that this bill should become a law, and the Attorney-Gen- 
eral should sit down to draw his complaint. It being a bill to quiet 
title or to remove a cloud upon the title of the United States, it would 
be a complaint in equity. e learned gentlemen who advocate the 
passage of this bill have neglected to state what sort of a complaint the 
Attorney-General could make. It must be assumed that the facts 
would all be set out in the bill. Let us see what he could allege. 

He would begin, of course, by alleging the act of Congress of 1846. 
He would state that the United States administrative officers, although 
en ing doubts, decided that the grant contained in this act ex- 
tended clear through the State; that for eight years the State of Iowa, 
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by means of her board of publio works, carried on the improvement of 


the river; that in 1854 the Iowa Legislature & corporation 
called the Des Moines Navigation and Railroad Company, and made a 
contract with that company to complete the improvement of the river, 
and received the remainder of the lands; that the United States certi- 
fied, from time to time, under this grant, lands to the State of Iowa, 
until in 1858 it so certified a large amount of lands below the Raccoon 
Fork, and more than 300,000 acres above the fork; that in that year 
it appeared to be for the interest of the State of Towa to stop this im- 
provement and use the remainder of the grant in the construction of 
railroads; that by virtue of a resolution of the Legislature, the State 
settled with the Navigation Company and deeded to it about 271,000 
acres of the lands of this grant above Raccoon Fork; that this convey- 
ance was made in good faith and for a full consideration. The State 
of Iowa then believed and the Navigation Company believed that the 
State had the complete and indefeasible title to the lands thus conveyed; 
that in truth and in fact the said grant did not extend above the Rac- 
coon Fork, and the State had no title; that the Navigation Company, 
immediately on getting its deeds from the State, conveyed the lands to 
divers persons, mostly non-residents of Iowa, who had advanced the 
money for them beforehand and taken the company’s obligation for a 
conveyance when the company should obtain the title; that forthe pur- 
pose of giving to the State of Iowa the title to the lands she had so con- 
veyed, Congress in July, 1861, granted those lands to the State for the 
benefit of her said grantees. This grant was by joint resolution; but 
it might be here stated in the bill by way of emphasis that the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in twelve cases, had decided that this joint 
resolution was a grant; that it inured to the benefit of the grantees of 
the State, and that such grantees are bona fide holders of the lands in 
controversy. 

And here the allegations of fact might stop, because every fact ma- 
terial to the case is stated. Any additional statement of facts would 
only raise immaterial issues. Upon these facts what relief could the 
Attorney-General ask the chancellor to grant? 

The object of the bill is to restore the title of the lands to the United 
States. No frand is alleged. There is no principle of equity upon 
which the Attorney-General could expect to sustain his action for a 
moment, and should he bring a suit, as this bill directs him to do, it 
would result in humiliating defeat. Why put these grantees of the 
State of Iowa into this worse than useless litiga an 


tion? 

The litigation proposed by this bill would last at least ten years, 
probably fifteen. While it lasts renters will not pay the rent, and the 
purchasers will pay neither principal nor interest. It is equivalent to 
taking a man's land away from him to eompel him to fight ten years 
for it in the courts. 

The claims, or pos claims, of these so-called settlers are not 
new in the halls of Congress. “For many years they have been before 


Congress in various sha They appear to be supported by power- 


ful influences outside of this House. There are said to be millions 
init.” 

I have been furnished with a printed form of a contract emanate 
each claimant with a mythical called Settlers“ Union,” by w. 
these poor settlers agree to pay $1 per acre to the- 4 gee 
for some purpose, presumably to com the promoters of this 
bill outside of Congress. That form is in the following words and 
figures: ? 


Fort DODGE, Iowa, „187. 

Sixty days after the resumption of the so-called river lands, by act of Congress, 
as Government land, by which acts, as a bona fide settler, I may perfect my title 
under Government to following lands, to wit: 

The of section No. ——, township No, —— north, of range No. —— west, 
fifth P. M., Iowa, 

I promise to pa 
dollars, being at 
me by means of resumption of 
lands. eee Goad poets be and become and remain 
lien on said piece or parce land claimed by me until said note is 
said note is and shall be a special lien on any com 
be granted Lid Congress and by “ Settlers’ Union” or m 
said land, and be paid as soon as such compensation or indemnity abe A nhc 
such porpoes by such act, and retained out of such moneys by the ; 
Union” for payment of this note. 

But in case the Settlers’ Union fails to secure the title as above, or compensa- 
tion, or indemnity, then this note is null and void. 


County, s$ : 

On this —— day of —, 1857—, before me. a in and for said county, 
echt nage Br e e ——,, to me well known to be the identical person 
whese name is signed to the foregoing instrument, and acknowledged same to 
be his voluntary act and deed.. 

Witness my hand and seal the day and date herein written. 


nsation or 


STATE or Iowa, 


I suppose the promoters of this bill entertain a deep and cordial sym- 
pathy for the weak, poor, and defenseless settlers. They are willing, 
however, to squeeze out of them $300,000 for fees and expenses to the 
lawyers who practice their profession before the bar of Congress. There 
is somebody besides the settlers interested in the passage of this bill, 
at least to the extent of $300,000. 

Mr. PRESCOTT rose. 

8 The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from New 
Tork rise? 

Mr. PRESCOTT. I would like, before proceeding in my own time, 

to hear from the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. CONVERSE]. 


The SPEAKER. What time does the gentleman claim? 

Mr. PRESCOTT. I understood I had five minutes in opposition, 

The SPEAKER. The time in opposition to this bill is exhausted. 
The gentleman from Ohio is recognized. 

Mr. CONVERSE. I am very sorry to differ with my friends from 
New York on this question. A large majerity of the persons who hold 
the stock in the Des Moines Navigation Company are citizens of the 
State of New York, and therefore the gentlemen from that State take 
more interest in this bill perhaps than they otherwise would. 

Mr. Speaker, in this controversy there are the homes of about 1,000 
or 1,200 families involved. In that beautiful valley of the Des Moines 
these settlers have lived for twenty or thirty years. They entered 
the lands by pre-emption or homestead or purchase and have built up 
the country. As pioneers they broke and fenced their lands, planted 
orchards, built farm-houses, school-honses, and churches throughout the 
valley. Their children were born and reared in these homes and have 
since married and settled around them. They thought they owned the 
soil to which cling the hallowed memories of a generation. The Des 
Moines Navigation Company by some means have gotten their hands 
upon that beautiful valley and refuse to relinquish their claims upon 
the actual settlers. All that this bill proposes to do is to allow the set- 
tlers to go into court with the Attorney-General of the United States 
and have their claims of title to their homes decided in the courts; that 
is all. Not a single right is settled by this bill that does not already 
exist; but it simply gives the settlers a standing in court to present 
their case, whatever it may be, and have it passed upon. 

Mr. McLANE, of Maryland. What is the obstacle now? 

Mr. CONVERSE. Meresettlersupon land havenostandingin courtin 

to title. They are obliged, I think, to present some legal title or 
shadow of legal title on which to base an equity. It is claimed that tho 
Government holds the legal title to the lands. There are several tech- 
nical questions involved, which time will not permit to be explained 
now, which the lawyers give as reasons for the passage of this bill. 

Thesettlers were invited upon these lands as pre-emptors or homestead- 
ers. They went there by the invitation of the Government and have 
built up that valley to what it is. These beautiful improved farms 
are worth from $25 to $75 dollars per acre. All that they ask is the 
privilege of going into court and having the question of ownership of + 
the lands determined. 

A MEMBER. Have they patents? 

Mr. CONVERSE. Some have patents, others have not. 

Gentlemen say this question has already been settled by the courts. 
There have been several cases in court. The settlers claim—and I be- 
lieve it to be true that the navigation company in all those cases gave 
opnemen both sides in court. 

. DWIGHT. Wil the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 


Mr. CONVERSE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DWIGHT. I ask the gentleman, whether in the case of Riley 
vs. Welles the parties were not in court when the mptors went there 
making due proof and establishing it in the o of the Interior De- 
partment that they were entitled to a patent, and yet the court de- 
termined that all the title the Government had had been conveyed away, 
and hence the title was void? 

Mr. CO That was because there was an admission of a fact 
in that case which was not true, and which admission, as I understand, 
was by the navigation compan 


I desire the C i- 
tion in this bill isto allow those thousand settlers who have tup 
and beautified that valley to go into court and establish, if may do 


so according to law, their title to their several homes, to their lands, 
5 of the members of their families who have been buried 
ere. 

TheSPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. [Mr. CAB- 
ENTER rose.] The time permitted for debate has expired. Theques- 
F and passing the bill. 

Mr. VAN VOO I call for the yeas and nays. . 

On the question of ordering the yeas and nays there were ayes 
not a sufficient number. 5 

The question being taken on the motion to suspend the rules and pass 
the bill, there were—ayes 144, noes 16. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. No quoram. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum has voted. 

So (two-thirds having voted in the affirmative) the rules were sus- 
pended and the bill was passed. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT FOR ALASKA. 


Mr. RICHARDSON, of South Carolina. I move that the rules be 
suspended and that the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union be discharged from the further consideration of the bill (H. 
R. 5900) providing a civil government for the Territory of Alaska, and 
that the same be 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That the te ceded to the United States by Russia by 


rritory 
the treaty of March 30, 1867, and known as Alaska, shall constitute a civil and 
judicial district, the government of which shall be organized and administered 
as provided in the following sections: 

Sud. 2. That there shall be appointed for the said district an attorney for the 
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United States, who shall reside therein during his term of office and represent 
the interests of the United States Government in all matters that may arise 
within said district wherein the same may be affected. To this end he shall 
have authority to see that the laws en for said district are enforced, and to 
require the faithful discharge of their duties by the officialsappointed to admin- 
ister the same. He may also grant reprieves for offenses committed against the 
laws of the district and those of the United States until the decision of the Presi- 
dent thercon shall be made known. He shall be ez officio commander-in-chief 
of the militia of said district, and shall have power to call out the same when 
n. , and to cause all citizens of said district who are amenable to 3 
service to enroll and serve as such when the public exigeney demands, He 

also perform such duties as usually devolve upon the surveyo: eral of the 
United States for the States and Territories, and, until other provision is made by 
law, shall have authority to employ competent ns to make any surveysre- 
quired at the cost of the applicants therefor, and in a manner 8 directed; 
and he shall perform generally in and over said district such acts as pertain to the 
executive office, so far as the same may be made or become applicable thereto. 
He shall make an annual report on the Ist day of October in each year to the 
Department of the Interior, and also to the President of the Uni States, of 
his acts and do and of the condition of said district, with reference to its 
resources, industries, population, and the administration of the civil government 
thereof, And the President of the United States shall have power to review, 
and to confirm or annul any reprieves granted by said attorney. 

Sec. 3. That there shal! be established a district court for said district, with 
the usual jurisdiction, civil and criminal, of district courts of the United States, 
and such other jurisdiction, not inconsistent with this act, as may be established 
by law; and a distri judge shall be appointed for said district, who shall reside 
therein and hold at least two terms of his said court therein in each year, one at 
Sitka, beginning on the first Monday in May, and the other at Gonalashka, be- 

ing on the first Monday in November. He is also authorized and directed 
to hold such special sessions as may be necessary for the dispatch of the business 
of said court, at such times and places in said distriot as he may deem expedient, 
and may adjourn such special session to any other time previous to a lar 
session. He shall have authority to employ interpreters, and to make allow- 
ances for the necessary e f his court, and provide for carrying out the 
judgments and decrees thereof. 

Src. 4. That a clerk shall be appointed for said court, who shall be ex officio 
treasurer of said districtand reside therein. He shall record and preserve copies 
of all the laws, ngs, and ofticial acts applicable to said district. In case 
of the inability of the attorney, from any ca to discha the duties of his 
office, the functions thereof shall devolve m the said clerk. Heshall also re- 
ceive all moneys collected from fines, forfeitures, or in any other manner except 
from violations of the customs laws, and shall apply the same to the incidental 
expenses of the said district court and the allowances thereof, as directed by the 
j of said court, and shall account for any balances on the accounts thereof 

uarterly, to and under the directions of the of the He 
shall also perform the usual duties of r and receiver of the land-oflice for 
said district, as hereinafter to be provided. He shall be ex oficio recorder of 
deeds and register of wills for and shall establish a secure office in 
ing of all his official 
resent status of 
r to be directed: Provided, That the district court 
pais if it shall deem it expedient, the establishment of 
separate offices at the settlements of Wrangel, Oonalashka, and Juneau City, 
Hing ee for the recording of such accounts and instruments as ma n 
to veral natural divisions of said district most convenient to settle- 
menta, the limits of which shall, in the event of such direction, be defined by 
rt; and said offices shall be in charge of the commissioners respectively 

at rts as hereinafter to be provided. 

Sec, 5. That there shall be appointed four commissioners in and for the said 


ict 
one at Sitka, one at Wrangel, Oonalashka, and City, and 


shall be bona fide residents of said settlements respectively. They shall ex- 
ercise all the duties and pore civil and criminal, conferred on justices of the 
peace under the code of the State of Oregon, so far as the same may be 
applicable in district, and may not be in conflict with thisact or the laws of 
the United States. They shall also have jurisdiction in all testamentary and 

matters, and for this purpose their courts shall be opened at stated 
terms, and be courts of record, and be ded with a seal for authentifica- 
tion of their official acts. They shall also have power to grant writs of habeas 
corpus for the 1 gece of ng into the cause of restraint of liberty, which 
yoe e be m return re the said district judge for said rict; 
and like shali 


le 
be had thereon as if the same had granted 
peered ee ae prea eral laws of the United States in such cases. Said com- 
ners shall also have the powers of notaries public, and shall keep, in a 
book that shall be always accessible to the public, an abstract of all deeds and 
other instruments of writing acknowl before them and relating to the 
title to, or transfer of, pro y within said district, or full copies of said papers, 
at the option and cost of the parties. Said commissioners shallalso keep a rec- 
ord of all fines and forfeitures received by them, and shall pay over the same 
rly to the clerk of said district court. 

Sec. 6. That the collector of customs for the district of Alaska shall be ex officio 
marshal for said district, with the general authority and powers of the United 
States marshals of the States and Territories. He shall be the executive officer 
of said court, and with the transportation and custody of prisoners, and 
shall be erofficio keeper of the jail or penitentiary of said district. He shall ap- 
point four deputies, whoshall reside severally at the towns of Sitka, Wrangel, 
Qonalashka, and Juneau City, who shall be ez officio constables and executive 
officers of the commissioners’ courts herein provided, and shall have the powers 
and duties usual to United States deputy marshals, and those of constables un- 
der the laws of the State of Oregon. 

Sec. 7. That the general laws of the State of Oregon relating to civil actions 

and ö testamentary and of probate, as also to crimes aud i ents, 
are hereby extended over and made the law in said district, so far as the same 
may be applicable and notin conflict with the provisions of this act; and the 
sentence of pape momen in any criminal case shall be carried out by confine- 
ment in the jail or penitentiary hereinafter to be provided for. Butthesaid dis- 
trict court shall have exclusive jurisdiction in all chancery cases, or those in- 
volving a question of title to land, or mining rights, or the constitutionality ofa 
Jaw, and in all criminal offenses which are capital. In all civil cases, except on 
an appeal, any issue of fact shall be determined by a jury, at the instance of 
either party, upon satisfaction of costs; and an appeal shall lie in any case, civil 
or criminal, from the judgment of said commissioners to the said district court, 
upon provision for the costs thereof Dy S pany appealing. Such juries, except 
in criminal prosecutions, may consist of rsons. Appeals and writs of er- 
ror from the said district court shall lie to and through the United States circuit 
court for the district of Oregon, under like provisions as exist forthe said United 
States district court of Oregon. 

Sro. 8 That the said district shall constitute a surveying and land district, 
and all the laws now in force for the survey, sale, or other disposal of the public 
tands contained in title 32 of the Statutes of the United States, an e 

-emendments theretb, including all laws relating to mining claims, and the rights 
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district, under the administration thereof herein provided for. 
the surveys in said district may be made under what 
geodetic method, subject to such us as may be made 
by the Secretary of the Interior: Provided, That the Indians in said district 
not be disturbed in the possession of any lands actually in their use or oc- 
cupation: And urther, That the United States does relinquish all title 
to such lots of land in any of the settlements in said districts as were specified 
in the records of the transfer of the Territory of Alaska as private property or 
the property of the Russo-Greek Church, oras have been occupied and improved 
by bona fide residents and citizens or corporations doing business in said district 
since by permission of the United States authoritics upon the payment therefor 
of such price per acre as shall be fixed by the of the Interior, and that 
ies who have located lands, mines or mineral privileges, or town sites or 
therein, under the laws of the United States applicable to the publie do- 
main, or who have occupied and improved or exercised acts of ownership over 
such claims, shall not be disturbed therein, but shall be allowed to perfect their 
title to such claims by paymentasaforesaid: And provided also, That the title to 
the land, embracing six hundred and forty acres, now occupied as missionary 
stations among the Indian tribes in said section, with the improvements there- 
on, be confirmed and established in the several religious societies to which said 
missionary stations respectively belong. And it shall be the duty of the said 
district court, as soon as may be, to provide for the determining and quicting 
of all such titles according to the terms of this act, and of the clerk of said court 
to reform the records of the various offices in which said titles or claims, and 
the instruments affecting the same, have been recorded, so us to establish 
the true present condition of the said titles in all parts of said district; and said 
offices are hereby required to furnish said clerk all the access to said records 
that may be uired; and the records of the custom-houses and mining ro- 
corders of said district are hereby legalized as valid for the purpose of all instru- 
ments —— admitted to m for record, and properly executed by the 
parties thereto. 

Sec. 9. That the attorney, judge, and clerk provided for herein shall be ap- 
pointed each by the President ofthe United States, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, and shall hold their respective offices for the term of four years 
each, or until their successors are appointed and qualified. They and the er officio 
marshal shall severally receive the fees of office established by law for the sev- 
eral offices the duties of which have been hereby conferred upon them, as the 
same are determined and allowed in the United Statesand State courts in the State 
of Oregon, or in the departments under which said offices are exercised, anrl in ad- 
dition thereto shall receive ively the following salaries: The snid attor- 
ney, the sum of $2,500; the said judge, the sum of $3,600; and the sah clerk, the 
sum of $2,000; payable tothem quarterly from the Treasury of the United States. 
The said commissioners shall be appointed by the said district judge, and hold 
their offices cach until relieved by a successor, and shall receive the usual fees 
of United States commissioners and of justices of the peace for Oregon, and in ad- 
dition a salary of $500 each. The said deputy marshals, in addition to the usual 
fees as deputy United States marshals and of constables in Oregon, shall receive 
each a sal of $500, which said salaries of commissioners and deputies shall 
also be payable quarterly outof the Treasury of the United States. Each of said 
officials , before entering on the duties of his office, take and subscribe an 
oath that he will reg A execute the same, which said oath may be taken be- 
fore any United States district or circuit judge or commissioner, And the said 
clerk shall execute a bond, in the penalty of $10,000, accordin to the require- 
ments of such instruments, and file the same with the Secretary of the Treasury 
of the United States, before entering on the duties of his said office, And the 
said commissioners shall each execute a bond, inthe penalty of $3,000. according 
to the requirements of such instruments, and file 
said before entering on the duties of their office. 

Sec. 10. That so many and so much of any of the public buildings in said dis- 
trict not required for the customs service or military purposes sha!! be nsed for 
court-rooms and offices, and officials of the civil government of the same; and 
the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby directed to instruct and authorize the 
custodian of said buildings forthwith to make such repairs to the jail iu the town 
of Sitka, in said district, as will render it available as a jail or penitentiary for 
the purposes of the civil government hereby provided, and to surrender to the 
ex marshal hereby created the custody of said jail and the other public 
buildings, or such parts of buildings as may be selected for said court-rooms, 
offices, and officials. 


the same with the clerk afore- 


clerk, marshals, 
the general laws 
constables, jails, jail 


prot the same for distribution among the inhabitants of the settlements in said 
ict. 

Sec. 12. That section 1955 of the Revised Statutes shall be, and the same is 
hereby, amended by adding immediately after the words “distilled spirits,“ 
wherever they occur therein, the words wines, malt liquors, and intoxicating 
beverages 8 

SEC, 13, 3 the ident of the United States shall have power to restrict and 

or to prohibit the shipment and use into and within the Territory of 
A of sugar, molasses, and any other articles or materials which may be used 
or are adapted for use in the manufacture of intoxicating liquids; and the provis- 
ions of chapter 3, title 23, of the Revised Statutes, relating to the unauthorized 
5 of distilled spirits to places within that Territory are hereby extended. 
to the unauthorized shipment of the articles herein 1 z 

SEC. 14. That the Secretary of the Interior, through the Bureau of Education, 
is 83 authorized to organize one or more schools for the education in indus- 
try and letters of the children of the district, and to pay all expenses for the same 
out of any moneys that may be provided by Congress or donated by the friends 
of education. 

The 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts). 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. RICHARDSON ] moves that the rules 
be suspended and that the bill just read be passed. 

Mr. KNOTT. I demand a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If there be no objection the second will 
be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Seuth Carolina 
[Mr. RICHARDSON | will control the time in favor of the bill and the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. Knorr] in opposition to the bill. 

Mr. KNOTT. Icalled forasecond in order that my friend from Sonth 


| Carolina [Mr. RICHARDSON ] might explain certain provisions in this bill 
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which I think ought to be explained before we are called upon to vote | lashka, and that the judge may direct other terms to be held in places 


on it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That right is secured. The gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. RICHARDSON I is entitled to fifteen minutes. 

Mr. RICHARDSON, of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, as to the duty 
of Congress to establish some form of Territorial government for the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska, I doubt if there is any difference of opinion among 
the members of this House. We owe it to the people of that Territory 
to establish some form of government for various reasons which I will 
not detain the House to speak upon at length. I will content myself 
with barely referring to them. 

We have now had possession of this Territory for fifteen years. In 
the treaty by which the Territory was ceded to us we obligated our- 
selves to maintain and proteet the people of that Territory in the en- 
joyment of their property and their lives; but for fifteen years we have 
left that people without any protection whatever so far as the laws can 
give protection either to life or pro à 

But, Mr. Speaker, we owe it to them to give them some form of gov- 
ernment for other reasons. The people who inhabit that Territory 
have been asking for the last thirteen years for some form of govern- 
ment. No fewer than twenty-five bills have since 1869 been presented 
to this Congress proposing to provide some form of Territorial govern- 
ment for that Territory. These bills have differed in the forms of gov- 
ernment which they have asked for. Some have proposed to establish 
a movable court; and various other forms have been 1 
the fact that there have been so many bills presented 
necessity for it and a crying necessity fora mse tothe demand com- 
ing up from that people for the protection of law. 

our committee, Mr. Speaker, while they believed it was our duty 
to provide a government for any number of people who asked for our 
protection in our Territories, think we owe it to these people on account 
of the number of the population there. 

By the last census we were told there were only some 400 white people 
there. But a numberof persons were examined before the committee 
who say that population is pouring into that country, and every wit- 
ness examined testified that the population is increasing very rapidly. 
Many of them placed the number of white people in the Territory now 
at 1,500; none at less than 1,000. Itis estimated that in Southeastern 
Alaska there are at least 300 Russians, It is estimated that there are 
8,000 or 9,000 peaceable Indians, and that the total population exceeds 
30,000. inly a sufficient number to ask from us and to have some 
Territorial government. 

But, Mr. Soaker we owe it to them to establish some form of gov- 
ernment because the interests of the United States in the resources of 
Alaska are sufficient to demand from us the expenses of some form of 
government for the people. 

The returns of the census would seem to show that Alaska can never 
be an agricultural country. But there are other resources there which 
are extensive and important. The fur trade, the seal-skin trade, of 
Alaska is very great. Itis generally known to members on this floor 
that we receive from the Alaska Commercial Seal Company something 
over $300,000 annually. And the fisheries of this region are repre- 
sented to your committee, and so reported in the census returns, as be- 
ing very extensive and able to furnish sources of great wealth. Many 
companies are already o ized and ing on considerable business 
in Alaska in the fisheries; several of them a business of over a quarter 
of a million dollars annually. 

The lumber of that region of country is very valuable, and while it 
can not now be immediately brought into market, it is certainly an in- 
terest of sufficient importance to deserve some notice at our hands. 

The ores of iron and coal, silver and gold, are very valuable. Within 
the last few years several gold-mines have been discovered which in the 
first year after discovery yielded over $150,000, and we are told that 
not less than six new companies have been organized in various parts of 
our country and have gone there or will soon go there for the purpose of 
working these mines. 

The condition of the country shows that some form of government is 
absolutely needed. The only question before your committee was as to 
the form of government that should be established. Taking it for 
granted that there is not a member, certainly no considerable number 
of members, here who will question the statement that it is the duty 
of Congress to establish some form of government for this Territory. 
the question arises what form of government shall be established an 
how far shall we go? 

In presenting this bill your committee have endeavored to provide a 
government which shall involve as little as possible. We do 
not propose what is generally understood as a full Territorial form of 
government, but what may be defined as a limited Territorial govern- 
ment. 

This bill provides that there shall be appointed a United States dis- 
trict attorney, who shall from time to time perform such absolutely 
necessary duties as would otherwise devolve upon the executive of a 
Territory, this to be in place of a governor. 

The bill also provides that there shall be a United States 
which shall hold two terms annually, one at Sitka and one at Oona- 


named in the bill if it shall be found necessary. 

The bill also provides that there shall be a clerk of the court who, 
in addition to performing the duties of clerk, shall be ex officio treas- 
urer of the Territory, and shall perform other duties which are assigned 
to him by this bill. 

The entire expense involved in this bill will not exceed $12,000 an- 
nually. It provides as simple a form of government as your commit- 
tee could devise. I think this much at least is due to the people 
of the Territory, and is incumbent upon us in the discharge of our 
duties. 

Your committee were unwilling to go beyond what is here p 5 
The question came up before us whether we would allow a Delegate 
from this Territory; and I suppose I violate no etiquette of the com- 
mittee in saying that that ition was voted down, though some of 
ho members of the committee thought there should be provision fora 

egate. 

This bill provides for no Delegate, but in place of that it requires that 
two reports shall be made annually, one to the of the Interior 
and one to the President of the United States, which reports shall be 
transmitted to Congress, and from them your committee believe that all 
the information required to enable us to pass the necessary laws for the 
government of that Territory could be obtained. 

In regard to the laws to be extended over this Territory, the bill pro- 
vides that so far as a le the laws of the State of Oregon shall be 
extended to the Terri of Alaska, There are other provisions in the 
bill that I do not think it necessary for me now to recur to, and I shall 
not do so unless I am asked. Taking it for granted, therefore, that there 
can be no question as to our duty to provide this or some form of gov- 
ernment for the Territory of Alaska, I will reserve the remainder of my 
time until others are heard. 

Mr. KNOTT. We are told by the distinguished gentleman who has 
just taken his seat [Mr. RICHARDSON, of South Carolina] that the people 
of the Territory of Alaska have been demanding some form of govern- 
ment for the last thirteen years. Six Congresses have had this matter 
under consideration and have not acted upon it. We are now asked to 
decide the question on a motion to suspend the rules after only thirty 
minutes’ debate. 

For one I have no objection to some form of government being es- 
tablished in Alaska, notwithstanding I do not believe there are to-day 
five hundred civilized human beings in that Territory. After the most 
searching investigation made by the Census Bureau, it was ascertained 
that in 1880 there were less than four hundred all teld, men, women, 
and children. But, small as the number is, I say that I am willing for 
them to have a form of government of some kind or other. 

I do not think, however, this bill ought to pass without more mature 
consideration than we can give it under a motion to suspend the rules. 
I desire to call the attention of the House to some features of the bill. 

My distinguished friend from South Carolina has told us about the 
yast lumber interests in that region, the inexhaustible mines of iron 
and coal and gold and silver—things which are in themselves of vast 
intrinsic worth; yet what provision do we find in this bill as to the 
disposition to be made of p y so valuable? Here is one of the pro- 
visions, which I read from page 8 of the bill: 


the Territory of Alaska as pri 
Church, or as have been occupi 
zens or corporations doing 
United States authorities upon the 
shall be fixed by the Secretary of the 


Thus all these mines of gold and silver, coal and iron, all these inex- 
haustible forests of valug)le timber, can be disposed of upon such terms 
as a single officer of this Government in the exercise of the 
power conferred upon him may see proper to fix. Are you to 
repose so enormous à power in the hands of any officer of this Govern- 
ment? I imagine not. If these people, less than four hundred in num- 
ber, must needs have a government, disencumber this bill from such a 
provision as this; adopt some measure which will protect the interests 
of the Government, and do not allow these lands to be absorbed by 
some corporation at such a price as the Seeretary of the Interior may 
see proper to fix. 

But there is one thing further to which I desire to call attention; that 
is the proposed organization of the judicial machinery of the Territory: 
For less than four hundred e we are to have, according to the pro- 
visions of this bill, a judge, a district attorney, a collector of custems, 
ex officio marshal, with deputy marshals, besides three commissioners. 
For this population, less than four hundred according to your census 
returns, you are to have a district attorney, to be paid $2,500 out of the 
public Treasury; a judge, who is to receive $3,600, as much as is paid 
to the judge of the district court of the State I have the honor in part to 
represent; a clerk, who, not content with the fees of his office, is to have 
a flxed salary of $2,000 to be paid out of the public Treasury; and then 
there are to be three commissioners, who, in addition to fees allowed 
to commissioners elsewhere, are to receive as salary $500 a year each. 
Then there are deputy marshals, who, not content with the fees of their 
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office, are each to receive an additional salary of $500, to be paid out of 
the public And all this for the protection of this little squad 
of people, less than four hundred in number. 

I do not know what may be the information of other gentlemen, but 
I have conversed with gentlemen who have visited that region, and I 
do not suppose there is such an influx of population there that itis going 
to be overrun in the course of a few years. 

I simply make these ions in order that the House may act 
calmly and deliberately about this matter. I submit that we should 
hesitate and deliberate before putting property worth hundreds of mill- 
ions of dollars at the disposal of a single person. Before we erect there 
a costly judicial machine we should know something about the ques- 
tion whether it is necessary or not, Why should so many deputies and 
so many marshals be appointed? Why should they be allowed extra 
salaries? Why should the judge and district attorney be allowed 
more than is paid in the most populous districts in the entire country? 

These questions are worthy of consideration by the House, and we 
ought not to be so far swayed by oursympathies for those far-off people 
as to close our eyes to a matter of justice to ourselves and duty to our 
own constituents. This is all that influences my action. I undertake 
to say that not a dozen members on this floor have studied this bill or 
know anything about it. I for one admit I knew nothing about it until 
it was called up here upon the motion to suspend the rules. I do pro- 
test that a measure of such importance is entitled to more consideration 
than it can receive if disposed of in this summary way. 

Mr. RICHARDSON, of South Carolina. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman a question. Does not the census last taken show that there are 
over 30,000 people in the Territory? 

Mr. KNOTT. Oh, certainly; and so the census shows that there are 
30,000 Indians at other places. 

Mr. RICHARDSON, of South Carolina. They are notaltogether In- 
dians. 

Mr. GEORGE. Will the gentleman point out the section of the bill 
which he says is liable to the objection he has just stated? 

Mr. KNOTT. I refer to section 8, on page 8. 

Mr. GEORGE. I think the gentleman has entirely misapprehended 
the effect of that section. 

Mr. KNOTT. I suppose, Mr. Speaker, that I am amenable to the 
charge of not being able to understand the plain as written in 
this bill; at least let us have time to er and determine whether 
I am right or the gentleman is right. I undertake to say that the lan- 
guage of the second proviso of section 8 putsall the public rty, all 
the public domain in that region under the absolute control of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, to be disposed of at such price as he may fixand 
determine. 

Mr. PAGE. That only 2 to lands. 

Mr. KNOTT. The very there is such a dispute, such a discrep- 
ancy of opinion, among honorable gentlemen on this floor as to the effect 
of this bill is not an argument the bill should not ultimately pass, but 
that it should have more mature consideration than we can 1 1755 ve 
it here under a motion to suspend the rules and pass it. tis what 
Jam objecting to. I am objecting to guessing at things. 

Mr. PAGE. What amendment does the gentleman propose? 

Mr. KNOTT. I do not propose any. 

Mr. RYAN. No amendment is in order. 

Mr. KNOTT. Iam entering my protest against such legislation in 
such a manner as this. We enty of time in the last few years to 
consider this subject. It is due to us we should deliberate upon it 
calmly and not be forced to give our assent to it inthis hurried way. I 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. TOWNSHEND] the balance of 
m 


y time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized for five 
minutes, 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I have no desire to 
consume the five minutes of the gentleman from Kentucky. I rise 
merely for the purpose of making a eT If gentlemen had wanted 
merely to furnish a government which would be sufficient to supply the 
wants of the two hundred or three hundred white people in Alaska, 
why did they not bring in a proposition to annex Alaska to Washing- 
ton Territory, and lish a county government in Alaska? It would 
give them all the necessary machinery for conducting their civil affairs. 
They would then be supplied with a county court, with a sheriff, with 
records for titles. This would furnish all the government that that very 


small number of white people ang in Alaska need to preserve peace 
and su the conveniences and safety of government. 

Mr. ELTON. Let me ask the gentleman from Illinois a ques- 
tion. 


Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Certainly. 


Mr. HAZELTON. How far would the people of Alaska have to go | 41 


to get to a county court on your plan? g 
Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I do not know. 
Mr. HAZELTON. bas oe Me miles. 
Mr. TOWNSHEND, of ois. It does not make any difference how 


far. All they need is such a governmental control as will protect the 
rights of persons and property, and by which the public peace can be 
preserved. All that is needed for those purposes is a county govern- 


ment. They will then have a county recorder to record evidences of 
titles; have a sheriff to execute process and preserve the public peace, 
This bill proposes a government far beyond the necessities of the few 
whites living in Alaska, and it will entail upon the Treasury of the 
United States an enormous expense in furnishing the paraphernalia of a 
Territorial government, with all its various officers, of which these peo- 
ple stand in no need. 

Mr. GEORGE. How much expense will it cost? 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. If they had brought in a bill an- 
nexing Alaska to Washington Territory and giving it a county organi- 
zation, it is all the people could need. In addition to all other requisites 
they could then have representation in the Legislature of Washington 
Territory and assist in enacting laws. If such a bill had been brought 
in I would have voted for it. 

Mr. GEORGE. How much does the 
mous expenses he has referred to would 
whole of it under this bill. 

Mr. RICHARDSON, of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say 
but two wordsand then I will yield the balance of my time. The expense 
under this bill which the tleman from Illinois has said would be 
enormous does not exceed $12,000 a year. 

The clause objected to by my friend from Kentucky [Mr. KNOTT] 
refers to that which we are bound to release under our treaty stipula- 
tions anyhow. I will read it: 


ntleman estimate these enor- 
? Why, $12,000 covers the 


And Further, 
lots of land in any of the settlements in said district as were specified in the 


rds of th the Terri 
cxy ofthe Rummo rek Chih of aa have boet ee in ipeved By 
residents and 
I yield two minutes of my time to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
DAWES]. 


Mr. DAWES. The third article of the treaty with Russia, of March 
3, 1867, by which Alaska was ceded to the United States, provides that 
the inhabitants of this Territory, with the exception of the uncivilized 
native tribes, shall be admitted upon their own volition to the enjoy- 
ment of the rights of citizens of the United States, and that they shall 
be maintained and protected in the full enjoyment of their life, their 
property, and their religion. The laws of the United States now in 
force throughout Alaska are the statutes of 1868, which, in section 1954 
of the Revised Statutes, provide that the laws of the United States re- 
lating to customs, commerce, and navigation shall be extended over said 
Territory, and in section 1957 of the same is provision that offenses 
against the said laws committed within that Territory shall be triable 
in the district courts of the United States, either in California, Oregon, 
or Washington Territory. These two provisions of the general law of 
1868 have been found inadequate to protect the persons and property 
of the white inhabitants of Alaska, who are alone amenable to our laws 


and customs. 
and entirely inadequate for the 


Now, this has been found utter] 
protection of life and property. I was opposed to a Del: 3 
and all o 


= The committee was unanimous in suppert of this 
ts provisions, and it ought to pass in the interest of some government 
for American citizens w we are bound toprotect under our treaty 
obligations and our duty as a Government. 

I do not take a rose-colored view of the resources or prospects of 
Alaska, but I do believe it should have some government. The reports 
of the census of 1880 say: 


The total population of Alaska is upward of 30,000. Of these, 392 are whites, 
1,683 creoles, 2,214 Aleutes, and the balance Indians, a portion of them to a cor- 
tain extent civilized. 

In the strip of country between Cape Fox and Mount Saint Elias, 300 miles 
long by from 30 to 69 miles wide, including islands, or about 18,000 square miles, 
there are about 500 whites and creoles, able to form the functions of citizen- 
ship, and 5,000 wild Indians; about enough for a small county organization. 

In all the western region, the subject of this report, there are 139 white 
males and 5 females, inch ing 8 ys und 1 female child, and leaving 186 white 
menand4women. Among ereoles between 400 and 500 might be found suf- 
ficiently intelligent to understand what constitutional government 1 
not speak: English, making an average of less than one possible citizen for 
every 1,000 square miles of superficial area. 


As to the face of the country the census report says: 


The Sitkan district is essentially one of rugged inequality; it is mountainous 
on the mainland to the exclusion of all other features. It is equally so on the 
islands, It is literally set up on end; it is traversed here, there, and everywhere 
by 5 of the sea and their hundreds and thousands of lesser and tiny 

anne 


Land travel there is simply impracticable. Nobody goes on a road; dy ee 
and whites all travel by the water. Here perhaps the greatest humidity and 
heaviest rainfall occurs in the Alaskan country. ‘The pF poera and not rigorous 
climate there ita of free navigation at all seasons of the year. It is seldom 
indeed that the little lakes and shallow lagoons near the sea level there are 
frozen so firmly as to allow of a winter's skating. 

The Aleutian and Peninsular district is in its turn quite as uliar to itself, as 
much individualized by its geological age and formation, as is that of the Sitkan 
vision. It holds within its boundary a range of great fire mounta grum- 
bling, smoking, quaking hills; some of these volcanic so t ani 
pressive as to a the explorer’s eye an image superb and gran „and so at- 
tractive as to render adequate description quite impossible. e the Sitkan 
district, the Aleutian and Peninsular region isexceedingly mountainous, there 
being also very little low or level land compared with the sum total of its super- 
ficial. area; but that portion of it extending for 1,100 miles to the westw: of 
Kadiak, nearly over to Asia, being bare of timber, askeleton asi were, pb epes 
sented to one strikes us with a sense of its own individus ty in decided 
contrast t of the Sitkan country. 
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tuce, and other watery a a eae and fair potatoes, thongh they will not keep 
any time. The moisture of the climate is so pas these vegetables continue to- 
pow but do notri . The same difficulty has attended all attempts to raise 

rley, oates, or w The stalk grows green and rank, but the seed doesnot 
come to maturity or ripen. There is comparatively little land suitable for agri- 
culture. The largest tractand the best climate known is the plateau on the east 
side of Crook's Inlet, extending from Kenai to Chugach Bay; the soil is an al- 
luvia] sandy loam, very rich and deep, but the summer, though pleasant while 


As to climate, Commander Beardslee, of the United States steamer 
Jamestown, in a report to the Secretary of the Navy, from Sitka, says: 

We have lain here for nearly five months. The climate has not been as bad as 
expected, as the following abstract will show you: 


Thermometric readings for six months. 


E A = it lasts, is not long enough for successful farming. 
Thermometer. 3 855 2 ` 1 
de) 82 E Secretary Sherman’s report of March 30, 1880, shows. receipts from 
& 2 o & | customs, imposts, tonnage tax for the past fiscal year $2,586.30; ex- 
High- | Low- 5 8 Ey 3 | penses on same, $10,912.01. This does not include the seal fisheries. 
est. 2/8 18° | & | conclude 
————$| ——_— — — — First. Alaska forbids all agricultural settlement or pastoral enterprise within 
her borders; the climatic difficulties are insuperable. 
P , Dog. Second. The large forests Stepraes hemlock, and scattered stumps of cedar 
44 55 in Southeastern Alaska and Cook's Inlet are inferior in quality and size to those 
64 45 | 57 found in vast abundance over California, Oregon, Washington Territory, and 
u 42 | 55.2 British Columbia to-day; hence no milling will take place in Alaska for lum- 
ptem 8 21 45 ber exportation until these extensive forests of better timber, seven hundred 
October. > 49 6 and nine hundred miles nearer the markets of the world, are exhausted. That 
November, ten days. period of exhaustion will never take place in our day and generation. 


Third. The fishing resources of Alaska are naturall undant and varied; 
plenty of codfish south of the Shoomagin Islands and arge runs of salmon up 
the creeks and rivers at stated ofthe year. Yet it is a singular fact that 
nearly two-thirds of the consumed in the San Francisco market during 
the last three years have been caught by American fishermen, in American 
vessels, on the banks of the Okotsk „Siberian Russia; and to these Rus- 
sian cod our fishermen deliberately sail right over our Alaskan ks, going 
and ret) 5,000 miles extra travel. 

The following exhibit taken from the returns of the San Francisco Board of 
Trade exhibit somewhat unexpected abandonment of the Alaska cod-banks 
by our own fishermen : 


Codfish conswmed in the San Francisco market. 


September hasbeen avery rainy and unhealthy month. It rained more or less 
on twenty-six days, and the total rainfall was not less than a foot. Weare not 
provided with a suitable rain-gauge, and our attempt to manufacture one has not 
resulted in the production of a very accurateinstrument. Weareable, however, 
to approximate. One shower lasted seventeen days, with but slight intermis- 
sion. Our spar-deck has become thoroughly water-soaked and the holds and 
lower decks are getting damp, although we have taken every precaution to 
keep them dry as possible. Today; October 6, which is bright and warm, has 
been devoted to breaking out holds, drying gear, &e. 

The medical officer experiences B diheultties. When once a man begins 
to run down it seems to be impossible to build him up again. One man, a lands- 
man, named Martin Mung, has died from t; us fever, and several others of 


ing sick-list are the very rare intervals of a little sunshine, We have taken 
every precaution possible. Indians do much of our out-door w 

We have six stoves, which are kept going—two on berth and four on gun deck. 
Have turned the spare Ne into sashed windows, and I have made requi- 
sition for lumber with w to build a house over the Rigen hg tae spar- 
w. 


deck, now covered with and tarpaulins, throi 
steam-launch is stowed, Raten en is shellacked, 3 


Number of fish taken from Alaskan banks. . 
Number of fish taken from Okotsk, Russia 


000 


bright varnished if we ever get it dry enough. 
7 tooi; ison, d , fish, and | fisheries seem to be able to supply the demand in ful) 
o We havo 23 de „ ar — — ie ms . Fourth. With the exception ot a vein of bituminous coal found on the Arctic 
brook, and is greatly snow-water. I w respectfully urge upon the | coast an: Hooper, United States revenue marine, in 1880-'81, 
Department the necessity of this ship for an assistant surgeon, Dr. Ferebee is | all the coal thus far discovered and in Alaska is worthless for steaming 
Scie a aa have tes edie sees | Retin too hostily hanged with n eae Sones 
5 t > have two 5 
oath No Ship needs slant snore than fang fice 2555 i. The gold-minesin Alaska not beara favorablescrutiny. Much 


lows, the es resolve themselves into subjects of small importance or no value 


Captain Henriques, who commanded a revenue vessel, and whe went 
5 whatever. The history of this undertaking in Alaska that since the 


to Alaska, says: 


The climate of the southern portion of the Territory is moist and rainy, a con- 


tinued condensation going on, owing to the waters of the Japanese current ished à in 

which flows along its sho roducing resulta similar to theee of the Gulf on a sound paying basis census returns show that since Alaska has 
Seam o ihe Ate geart and oglana, Piny dae of fng went inc | Reen sh ippo on of ker boer o 7 onas DVi O07 noe worta of gold Das 
side a fair year a, the p ement o ry, an ve > P 

known twenty-six successive days of rain in that town, not continuous pouring Bien! — last 1 of . the 5 5 trade, 
rain the entire time, but with neither of the days without rain, and many i 1 classed lean Ge 5 yı jeran, aah the whois value 


to 
the animals. No revenue is derived from this industry if Pry Fe patrons 
The land fur trade is very t in contrast, and cov e ere by 
cover the gross value of the en catch north of Mount Saint Elias, in Alaska, 
and $5,000 annually will amply cover that which belongs to the Sitkan district, 
south oe a point, Good are not found in eastern Alaska, simply ` 


corresponding latitudes east, so that in latitude of Sitka, 57° 2’ north, during the 
winter of my stay there, the lowest thermometer we had was 23° above zero, 
and not su t ice was secured for use during the next summer. 

General George H. Thomas in his report upon the condition of affairs 
in Alaska (page 119, report of Secretary of War, second session Forty- 


first Congress) says: there from the interior (British Columbia) e not many now. 


I see no immediate prospect of the country being settled up. The climate is eee resented very yand clearly by the re- 
too rigid; there is too much rain and too little sun for agricultural purposes, | port of the agent of the Tenth Census, who makes the following authoritative 
A’ most of the posts there are gardens in which are raised radishes, turnips, let- | en jon of them: ) 

1. Population. 
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The Russian Church claims on its registers 10,950 members, distrib- 
uted as follows: 


Yukon mission... 
Kenai mission. 


missions, or 2,500, may be safely stricken off as fictitious; 1,013, the 
creoles, are semi-civilized, a small percentage being able to read and 
write, while the remainder are savages to all intents and purposes. 

In gathering the foregoing I have consulted only authority of persons 
who have gone to Alaska officially representing the Government, and 
for the purpose of gaining exact information on the subjects considered. 
The census report of 1880, by Ivan Petroff, Henry W. Elliott, an exceed- 
ingly intelligent observer who visited Alaska in employment of the 
Smithsonian itution, Captains Henriques and George W. Bailey, of 
the revenue marine, Commander Beardslee, of the Navy, and General 

H. Thomas are the authorities for the conclusions stated. 

Mr. RICHARDSON, of South Carolina. I yield to the gentleman 
from P. lvania [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, the question before the House is, will 
Congress provide some form of government for the Territory and citi- 

zens of Alaska? To-day that Territory and its citizens are without law 
of any kind except such as is administered by officers of the United 
States Navy. Notwithstanding our treaty stipulations the Territory is 
wholly without law other than military. There is no law enabling any 
citizens to purchase, convey, or devise real property. There is no law, 
civil or otherwise, to collect debts from unwilling creditors. There is 
no Jaw to punish misdemeanors or crimes, except such as is arbitrarily 
exercised by naval officers. 

The bill under consideration provides the simplest form of governr 
ment, and the total annual cost will not exceed $12,000. The revenue 
derived by the Government amounts annually to $317,500; of this sum 
$250,000 arises from royalty on seals killed, and $62,000 rental paid 
annually by the seal company. Large as this sum is it is believed that 
the Government is annually defrauded of large revenues on account of 
the company not reporting the full amount of seals killed. I trust, sir, 
thatsthis bill will pass, and the citizens of that Territory awarded what 
the bill gives them. 

[Here the hammer fell. } 

Mr. RICHARDSON, of South Carolina. I now yield two minutes 
to the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. GEORGE]. i 

Mr. GEORGE. I had the honor, Mr. Speaker, of introducing the 
original bill in this House, for which the one under consideration is a 
substitute, and as objection has been made to it and strongly urged 
against one particular section of the bill, I want to call attention to the 
fuct that these objections are entirely untenable. This bill does not 
provide in substance, as claimed by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Knott], that a corporation or any number of corporations can go and 
purchase the Territory of Alaska, or an unlimited quantity of its lands, 
for such sums of money as the Secretary may name as the price or other- 
wise, but it simply provides for the guarantee stipulated originally in 
the treaty, and further, that those only who have gone into that sec- 
tien of our country without the protection of law hitherto, and actually 
settled upon lands, cultivating and improving the same on the faith that 
their title of simple occupancy would some day be perfected, that this 
class can now secure title to their lands upon the payment of such price 
as the Secretary of the Interior may deem right and fair. A careful 
inspection of section 8 will demonstrate that I am correct. 

The passage of this bill is due to that section of our country in order 
to out the provisions of the treaty of cession regarding Russian 
settlers and to afford protection to life and property to all now residing 
within Alaska, It is necessary, to aid in the development of that coun- 
try, that some law be afforded for the protection of enterprising citizens 
proposing to engage in business in that Territory. The white popula- 
tion now is probably ten or fifteen hundred aside from twenty-five or 
thirty thousand people in various stages of civilization. 

For nearly fifteen years Alaska has been practically without law. 
Bill after bill has been presented in the American Congress proposing 
some form of government, but without avail. Nowa simple inex- 
pensive form is proposed, and a codified system of law now in force 
in Oregon, the State nearest to that Territory and most intimately con- 
nected therewith, is unanimously recommended by a committee of this 
House for the protection of the citizens of Alaska, and it is to be ear- 
nestly hoped that this bill will become a law. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am sorry that, through a misunderstanding, my 
time is so limited. 


Mr. KNOTT. I believe I have three minutes remainin 


g. 
Now, I want to call the attention of this House to one of the most 
iniquitous—and I mean it in no offensive term—most iniquitous features 
of this hill; that is section 13. I will read it: 


Sec. 13. That the President of the United States shall have 1 to serene 
n the Territory 


and regulate, or to prohibit, the shipment und use into and wi 


of Alaska of sugar, mo and any other articles or materials which n be 
used, or are adapted for use, in the manufacture of intoxicating liquids ; the 
provisions of chapter 3, title 23, of the Revised Statutes, relating to the unauthor- 
ized shipment of ed spirits to places within that Territory are hereby ex- 
fended to the unsuthorized shipment of the articles herein specified. 

Mr. PAGE. That is the law now. 

Mr. KNOTT. Pardon me; I have but a few moments left. Under 
this provision we put it into the power of the President of the United 
States to prohibit the importation into this Territory not only of sugar 
and molasses, but of corn, potatoes, rye, oats, or anything that may be 
possibly manufactured into intoxicating liquors. 

Mr. HAZELTON. That is the law at present. 

Mr. GEORGE. This is simply discretionary in the President of the 
United States. 

Mr. RICHARDSON, of South Carolina. The gentleman certainly 
has no objection to prohibiting the introduction of intoxicating liquors. 
This section does not do that. These people are peaceable and qoe 
when sober, but under the influence of liquor become ungovernable. 

Mr. KNOTT. Iam taking the language of the bill here as I find it. 
Now gentlemen say this is the existing law. If that be so, what is the 
need of this provision at all? Why do you put it in here? 

But I desire now to return to this eighth section, and I reiterate what I 
said before with reference to it, that this section 8 is not restricted to 
those who are in possession or entitled to the land there when this ces- 
sion was made by Russia to the United States, but it refers to any and 
every person and corporation whatever, and would embrace every man 
there who has located land, mines, mineral privileges, town sites within 
that Territory at any time since the cession as well as before, aad I 
hold that this provision is precisely as I stated to the House, one that 
confers this tremendous power upon one single officer of this Goverh- 
ment. Such a bill should not pass. And with that pore sir, this offi- 
cer may confer the entire volume of the wealth of that Territory upon 
one enormous corporation who may co-operate with him in order tọ 


get it. : 
[Here the hammer fell. ] 
The SPEAKER. Thequestion is upon the motion of the gentleman 


from South Carolina to suspend the rules and pass the bill. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. MARTIN. I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 160, nays 86, not 
voting 45; as follows: 


YEAS—10. 
Aldrich, Ellis, Lindsey, Scoville 
Atherton, Farwell, Sewell s. Lord Scranton, 
Barbour, Fisher, L nch, Junllenberger, 
rr. Ford, 3 Sherwin, 
Belford, George, Marsh, Simonton, 
Bingham, Gibson, McClure Smalls, 
Bisbee, Godshalk McCoid, Smith, A. Herr 
Blanchard, Hall, McCook, Smith, Dietrich O. 
Bliss, Hammond, John McKinley Smith, J. Hyatt 
Brewer, Benj. W. Miles, Spaulding, 
Briggs, Haseltine, Miler, Speer, 
Brumm, Haskell, Moore, Spooner, 
Buck, Hazelton, Morey, Steele, 
Buckner, Heilman, Moree, Stone, 
Burrows, JuliusC, Henderson, Moulton, Strait, 
Burrows, Jos. II. teases Neal, Talbott, 
Butterworth, Hill, Norcross, Taylor, Ezra B. 
Calkins, H O'Neill, Taylor, Jos. D. 
Candler, 11 Ingo, ‘Thomas, 
8 ine tzell, a r, am Amos 
mter, oge, PA „ 
ones a Horr, Peelle, Urner, 
x Houk, Peirce, Valentine, 
Chace, Hubbeil, Pettibone, Van Aernam, 
Chapmaa, Hubbs, Prescott, Van Horn 
Cra Humphrey, Ranney, Van Voorhis, 
Cullen, J 7 Ray Wadsworth, 
Curt Jadwin Reed, Wait, 
Cu Jones, Geo. W Rice, John B Walker, 
Davidson, Jones, Phineas Rice, Theron M Ward 
Davis,George R. Jorgensen, Rice, Wm. W. Washburn, 
Dawes, ` Joyce, Rich, Watson, 
A Richardson, D. P. Webber, 
De M Kelley, Richardson, J. 8 vest, 
Dezendorf, K $ Ritchie, White, 
Dingley, Klotz, Robertson, Williams, Chas, d 
Doxey, Lacey, n, Willits, 
Dunn, Ladd, Robinson, Geo. D. Wilson, 
Dunnell, Leedom, n, Jas. 8. Wise, Morgan R. 
Dwight, Lewis, Wood, Walter A. 
NAYS—35. 
Aiken, Clardy, Evins, Latham, 
erson, Clements, Flower, Lo Fevre, 
Armfield, Cobb, Forney, Manning, 
tkins, Colerick, Fulkerson, Matson, 
Bayne, Converse, Geddes, McKenzie, 
Beach, Cook, Hammond, N. J. McLane, Kobt. M. 
Belmont, Covington, Hardenbergh, MeMillin, 
Be Cox, Samuel 8. Hardy, ills, 
Blackburn, Cox; William Kk. Harris, Henry S. Money, 
Blount, vens, K orrison, 
B. 5 Culberson, 1 Muldrow, 
8 l, Hewitt, G. W. Payson, 
Cabell, Davis, Lowndes H. ‘ol s Phelps, 
Caldwell, Dibrell, S Phister, 
Camp, Dowd, Jones, James K i 
Campbell, Reese, 
Ermentrout, Knott, Ross, 
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Ryan, Sparks, Turner, Henry G. Wheeler, Mr. BLACKBURN. Has this bill ever been considered in Commit- 
3 Jas. W. . Upson. eine wie” tee of the Whole? 
Singleton, Otho R. Thompson, P. B ‘ance, The SPEAKER. That is a question of fact. 
Skinner, Townshend, R. W. Warner, Mr. BLACKBURN. As a question of fact it has not. 
NOT VOTING—45. The SPEAKER. That is not a parliamentary inquiry. 

Beltzhooyer, Garrison, McLean, Jas. H. Shultz, Mr. BLACKBURN. I ask the Chair to instruct me on this point. 
Black, Foaki ern Thompson, Wm. G. | Does not the effect of the motion of the gentleman from Illinois amount 
8 8 33 Dir to a suspension of the rules and the passage of this bill without any 
Browne, : H rmer, Nolan, Wellborn, rights 1 given to i Hose to discuss it or amend it? 

rk, erndon, Oates, The SPEAKER. e motion itself, the Chair thinks, does not have 
8 ae r W. . that effect. What may result from it the Chair is not called on now 

uster, Hutchins, Randall, Young. to decide. 
1 1 Mr. CARLISLE. The previous question can be immediately moved 
Fenn. Mason“ — on it in the House and then the majority vote will determine it. 


So ngeon not voting in favor thereof) the rules were not sus- 


The lei additional pairs were announced: 

Mr. LERDO with Mr. SHULTZ. 

Mr. BARR with Mr. Hoo xn. 

Mr. BROWNE with Mr. WELLBORN. 

Mr. HARMER with Mr. CLARK, on this vote. 

Mr. DEUSTER with Mr. GUENTHER. 

Mr. WISE, of Virginia. I move to dispense with the reading of the 
names. 

There was no objection. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above stated. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. ALDRICH, from the Committee on Enrolled 17 reported that 
they had examined and found duly enrolled a bill of the following title; 
when the Speaker ed the same: 
A bill (S. 2412) to encourage the holding of a world’s industrial and 
cotton centennial exposition in the year 1854. 
LEGISLATIVE, ETC., APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. CANNON. I move to suspend the rules and discharge the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union from the further 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 7482) making appropriations for the 
2 executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the 

pone Ar ear ending June 30, 1884, and for other purposes, and bring the 
fore the House for immediate consideration. 

ne ATKINS. I demand a second 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection the second will be con- 
sidered as ordered. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I object. Let the vote be taken by tellers. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois, Mr. CANNON, and 
5 gentleman from Tennessee, Mr. ATKINS, will take their places as 
tellers. 

Mr. MILLS. I desire to make a parliamen inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gunslegnan will — tk 

Mr. MILLS. If the motion of the gentleman from Ilinois prevails 
does it do away with my points of order reserved on that bill? 

The SPEAKER. It be time enough for the Chair to decide that 
when the bill is under consideration. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I desire to have the motion read. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state it again. The gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] moves to suspend the rules, the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Talon from the 
further consideration of the bill known as the legislative, executive, and 
judicial bill, and bring the same before the House for ediate con- 
sideration. On that motion the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. ATKINS] 
demanded a second. 

Mr. CONVERSE. I desire to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CONVERSE. What is there in the rules to prevent the com- 
mittee cea a majority vote taking up this bill to-morrow morning? 

SPEAKER. This is a motion to suspend the rules. 
Mr. CONVERSE. But what is the necessity for taking this up to- 
„ 
e That is not a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. ATKINS. Irise to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ATKINS. Do J understand the gentleman from Ilinois to move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill now? 

ano SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minois did not make that 
motion. 

Mr. ATKINS. What is his motion? There has been so much con- 

fusion that I did not understand what it was. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair has been trying to state it and will state 
it again. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] moves to sus- 
pend the rules, di the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union from the further consideration of what is known as 
the legislative, judicial, and executive eee bill, and bring the 
same before the House for immediate consideration. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 
XIV—134 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois, Mr. CANNON, and 
the gentleman from Tennessee, Mr. ATKINS, will take their places as 
tellers. 

The House divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 125, noes 94. 

So the motion to suspend the rules was seconded. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] will 
control the time in favor of the motion, and the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. ATKINS] will control the time in opposition to it. 

Mr. CANNON. . Speaker, the motion is to suspend the rules so 
as to the Committee of the Whole from the consideration of 
this appropriation bill and bring it at once before the House for con- 
sideration. I believe the motion ought to prevail, for reasons which I 
will very briefly state further on. 

I want to say, however, by way of explanation of the bill, so far as 
I can in a very few minutes, that it is the bill that carries the salaries 
in pursuance of law for Senators and Members and legislative expenses, 
the salaries of the Executive and the De ents, including the clerks 
and all the employés, and the salaries of the judges, the the 
district attorneys. I will say further that it is substantially a contin- 
uation of the service of the present year for the next year. 

The bill carries $20,000,000; in exact figures, $20,398,063.05, an in- 
crease of $48,000 over the bill for the current year. 

We felt justified at this stage of the session and of the publie busi- 
ness in asking the House to dispense with the consideration of this 
bill in the Committee of the Whole, for the reason, first, that this bill 
was very fully last session for the current year. Many valu- 
able reforms were placed upon the bill of last year, and this bill merely 
continues the service of last year. There is su tially no legislation 
upon it. It is in pursuance of existing law. It rests substantially in 
mere computation, and in computation only. 

There is one matter of | tion upon the bill, just at the end of it, 
which requires eight hours’ work in the Departments from all the em- 

ployés; not from half past 8 to half past 4, as is generally supposed; but 
the bill it will be seen that it is a time equal to that 

— eight hours ſor the ee to take when they choose, from 
9 to 5 or otherwise, as they please. The committee put this legislation 
in for this reason: that the public business of the Departments and 
of the whole Government is constantly increasing; and the Depart- 
ments, by their estimates, have come for an increase of between 
four hundred and five hundred additional clerks. Now, the committee 
not only did not give those additional clerks, but they made a decrease 
of those already given. 

Now, the committee grant that there is more work to be done from 

ear to year, but we believe that the Government is entitled to be served 
such persons in the several De ents who are of sufficient health, 
mentally and physically, to rm eight hours’ work a day. The 
present law leaves the matter discretionary with the heads of 
ments, the discretion under which these employés now perform six and 
a half hours daily in the Treasury Department, perhaps not so much in 
one or two of the o D ents. 

By providing for eight hours’ service each day, that will be an in- 
crease of service by the clerks now in the public service of 2,700,000 
hours a year; equivalent to an increase of the clerical force of over 
1,000 at the t rate of service. The Departments, however, have 
estimated y for four or five hundred inerease. I think with this ex- 
tension of service daily the present force of employés in the Depart- 
ments will be able to 5 the additional service required by the in- 
crease of business. I Will say that I believe the Committee on Appro- 
priations were substantially unanimous in recommending this provision. 

And I may say further that, as I understand it, the Committee on 
Appropriations are substantially unanimous in recommending the pas- 

of this bill. 
r. COX, of New York. I not. 

Mr. ROBESON. Not in favor of this motion, but in favor of the bill. 
aes: ANDERSON. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a ques- 

? 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I wish to ask the gentleman if he will consent 
to an amendment making the time of daily service in the several De- 
partments from 9 o’clock until 5 o’clock? 

Mr. CANNON. The bill is not subject to amendment at this stage. 
Suffice it to say that the time is left optional ‘with the heads of Depart- 
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ments as to the hours of service, provided they amount to eight honrs a 
day. 
The motion I have made has been submitted in view of the following 


facts: There are but twenty-three legislative days of this Congress left. 
This legislative, judicial, and executive appropriation bill has not passed 
this House, and the sundry civil appropriation bill and the deficiency 
appropriation bill have not yet passed this House. 

The tariff bill has been considered for eight or nine days past in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and no very remarkable p has been made 
upon it. It is evident to everybody that theseappropriation bills can not 
be considered in Committee of the Whole, consuming from four days to 
a week of time each, and the consideration of the tariff bill be com- 
pleted in Committee of the Whole during this session. 

The Republican members of the Committee on Appropriations, and, as 
I understand, this side of the House generally, believe that some legisla- 
tion touching the revenues of the Government should be had at this 
session of Congress. There is pending in the Senate at this timearev- 
enue bill, by this House last session, which, if , will take 
off in round numbers $20,000,000 of taxation. I understand that bill 
is likely to come back to us for our consideration. The tariff bill now 
pending here, without discussing its merits, I believe is conceded by 
all to propose a reduction of taxation to the extent of over $20,000,000 
annually. Now, ifthe two bills could be passed, with or without amend- 
ment, there would be a reduction of taxation substantially to the amount 
of $40,000,000 at least annually, and, I believe, much more. As has been 
stated by gentlemen on both sides of the House, the country demands 
action upon these revenue bills—upon both of them. 

In my opinion this appropriation bill can be passed with safety in this 
way by the House without consideration in Committee of the Whole. 
For one, and I think I may speak for this side of the House, so far as I 
am advised, we stand y to clear the track of these appropriation 
bills, and to leave the revenue bills substantially a clear road for the 
next twenty-three legislative days. [Applause on the Republican side.] 
How much time have I left? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has seven minutes remaining. 

Mr. CANNON. I will reserve that portion of my time. 

Mr. BELFORD. Irise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BELFORD. I desire to know whether it is in order to offer any 
amendments to this bill, or whether it is to be put through the House 
under the whip and the spur? If it is, I do not propose to support it. 
[Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. CANNON. I will say to the gentleman that at this time no 
amendment is in order. If the rules should be suspended and this bill 
should come before the House for immediate consideration, a majority 
of the House will have complete control of it as they have of all other 
legislation and ought to have. I decline to yield further of my time now, 
and will reserve it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has six minutes of his time remain- 


ing. 

Ši. ATKINS. I will occupy only three or four minutes of the time 
allotted to me and will yield the balance of my time to my colleagueon 
the Committee on Appropriations, the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
BLACKBURN], with the hope that he will yield what time he can to my 
friend from New York [Mr. Cox] who is also on that committee. 

This bill comes into this House in a very irregular manner. I be- 
lieve that this is the first time such a motion as this has been made. 
The purpose originally of the gentleman representing the majority of 
the Committee on Appropriations was to move tosuspend the rules and 
pass the bill; that was the action taken in the Committee on Appro- 
priations, That proposition was voted for unanimously by the majority 
of the committee and the minority of the committee voted unanimously 
against it. 

This bill involves over $20,000,000; it is the great pay bill of the 
Government. Now, I object to any such summary process as the gen- 
tleman proposes for the passage of the bill. The purpose is to cut off 
amendments, tocutoff debate. It would have been more manly on the 
part of the gentleman to have moved directly to d the rules and 
pass the bill; for this is but an indirect mode of cramming this bill 
down the throats of the minority of this House without debate and with- 
out amendment. 

I object to this proposition because it is a dangerous precedent to be 
established. I believe the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] is a 
correct business man; I believe he is correct in his ideas of legislation, 
and I would not accuse him of presenting to this House a proposition 
that would not be just and fair. But if this is to become a precedent 
for the passage of appropriation bills, what rights have the minority of 
this House got, and what power have the American people, the tax- 
payers, over the matter, if appropriation bills are to be passed under a 
gag law without amendment and without debate, even, though that be 
done 75 the House and not in Committee of the Whole, as now pro- 

I take occasion to say that the gentleman from Illinois is mistaken 
as to his facts. That gentleman intimated, as I understand, that there 
was no objection to this bill in the Committee on Appropriations. Why, 
- sir, I thought the gentleman knew that I was opposed to the bill. He 


ought to have had abundant reason for supposing that I was opposed 
to it, for it is very nearly a counterpart of the bill which we passed last 
year, against which I made a speech and recorded my vote. Yet the 
gentleman tells us that this bill had no opposition in the Committee on 
Appropriations. I thought that the entire minority of the committee 
was opposed to this bill. 

I was opposed to the bill which was passed last year on account of the 
very great increase of clerical force that was put into the bill. I be- 
lieve there is too much clerical force in the De ents to-day; I be- 
lieved it then, I believe it now. This additional force of 1,557, as given 
in the bill of last year, was based upon the idea that this year we should 
appropriate, as the gentleman said, $150,000,000 for pensions. Instead 
of appropriating $150,000,000 for pensions we have appropriated only 

n less than the gentleman said we should ap- 
propriate. 

I wish to say that there have been in this House two instances which 
may be claimed as precedents forthis motion. One was a motion at the 
close of the Forty-fifth Congress to pass the sundry civil appropriation 
bill under a suspension of the rules. This motion was made within 
nine days of the constitutional expiration of the Congress. In thiscase 
you have a month. 

Again, a motion was made to suspend the rules and re-enact in the 
first session of the Forty-sixth Congress the bill which had been passed 
in the last session of the Forty-fifth. But, sir, that is not a case like 
this, for the reason that in the last session of the Forty-fifth Congress 
the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill had been ex- 
haustively considered in Committee of the Whole, and would have be- 
come a law but for the veto of President Hayes. Atthe first session of 
the Forty-sixth Congress, the extra session, the bill was again exhaust- 
ively considered, thirteen days being consumed in its consideration in 
Committee of the Whole, but on account of the political ‘‘riders’’ the 
President vetoed it. Upon that result I moved to re-enact the law 
which then existed upon the statute-book, but that can not be con- 
sidered a precedent, because we had twice considered the legislative bill 
exhaustively in Committee of the Whole, 

I wished to say one or two things more, but I will yield the remain- 
der of my time to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN], 
8 00 so 1 as he may yield to the gentleman from New York 

T. XI. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, this motion in its essence is not a 
candid one. I say it without p of personal offense, but I declare 
what the gentleman from IIlinois Mr. CANNON ] knows to be the truth, 
and what no man will deny, when I say that he did not venture toask 
this House to d the rules and pass this bill, but he asks it in an 
adroit fashion to do that which is substantiallythesame, Itsmacks of 
conference; it shows conclusively upon its face that it has been delib- 
erately chosen as a method of attack more adroit than itis manly. If 
this motion shall prevail, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] 
will not deny that his first purpose is to put the gag into the mouth of 
the House under the operation of the previous question and deny every 
member on this floor the right to ask an explanation, to debate the bill 
or to offer an amendment. 

The bill carries more than $20,000,000 of money. What need of 
haste? Why is it that you can not go into Committee of the Whole 
and discuss it for a day orat least fora night? We will give you night 
sessions for this p ; we will give you time if you will take it. 
You have a month in which to dispatch the necessary business of the 
session. 

You need not undertake to plead the two precedents to which my 
colleague on the committee [Mr. ATKINS] has referred. Oneisno prece- 
dent at all, for that legislative bill had been considered in Committee 
of the Whole from the 8th to the 25th of April, had been debated and 
amended to everybody’s satisfaction. I voted to pass that bill under 
asuspension of the rules because for more than thirteen days this House 
in Committee of the Whole had discussed to its satisfaction exactly the 
same bill, shorn of its political limitations. 

The motion which was made to pass under a suspension of the rules 
the sundry civil bill was on the 24th of February, and that Congress 
was to die by constitutional limitation on the 4th day of March. But 
the RECORD shows that on the floor of this House I denounced it as a 
dangerous piece of arbitrary legislation which my side, then in the ma- 
jority, should never assume. 

Now, let me say there is no need of attempting to pass this important 
bill in this manner. You can consider it for at least a day or two days. 
We are ready this instant to go into Committee of the Whole ſor its con- 
sideration. We are ready to give you night sessions from now till the 
4th of March. We are not obstructing or seeking to obstruct. Weare 
simply demanding that the people’s representatives shall have the right 
to challenge the wisdom of a Committee on Appropriations when it comes 
here proposing to deny to those representatives the right to be heard as 
well as the right to amend. 

We are fighting for the rights of a full hearing. Itis the expiring 
hours of a repentant . It is a death-bed confession on which you 
seek to save a lot of lost political souls, but it will do you no good. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Why will you undertake to do this now? Your own Republican pa- 
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pers to-day tell you the time has not come to apply the e Soar spur 
and to insert the gag. The majority party of this House shown 
already that itis able and willing to resort to more than abrupt and di- 
rect, if not revolutionary methods whenever necessity compels or drives 
them. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Do not anticipate your 
troubles. Leave us where we are, going on with your legislation, your 
revenue legislation and your appropriation bills. 

There is but one appropriation bill left behind this one, the sundry 
civil appropriation bill, and you know as well as you may know any- 
thing in four days time you can dispose of both. [Applause. ] 

I beg you not to do this thing. 

We have worn the manacles often enough. We haye had enough 
arbitrary power since you came into majority. Thank God there are 
but four weeks left in which you can employ and practice that abused 
and prostituted power. [Applause on the Democratic side.] If you 
do it, I tell you now I trust that the tyranny you teach us we will 
execute, and that it shall go hard but we will better the example. 
[Laughter on the Republican side.] We ask you now to give us an op- 
portunity to amend and debate this bill. We challenge you to come 
to its consideration, not with gags and fetters, but in open debate, and 
let the Government’s interest and its service be fairly and justly con- 
sidered. 

I yield the remainder of my time to my friend from New York [Mr. 
Cox ]—two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has only one minute. [Laughter 
on the Republican side. ] 

Mr. COX, of New York. Iam looking for my honorable friend from 
Colorado [Mr. BELFORD], and I will yield a minute to him, as he said 
he wanted it. As he does not seem to be here I will not occupy the 
minute myself. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I shall not attempt to reply to the ele- 
gant declamation of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN]. 
This is a proposition that demands practical business consideration, not 
declamation, and affects the substantial interests of the whole country. 

In reply to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. ATKINS] I have to 
say that I have lying here before me the House Journal, showing that 
in 1879, in the Forty-sixth Congress, he moved to suspend the rules and 
pa the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill, that never 

ore had seen the light of day. 

Mr. ATKINS rose. 

Mr. CANNON. I can not yield in the few minutes I have; but I 
shall not do any injustice to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. ATKINS. I hope gentlemen on this side of the House will give 
to the gentleman from Illinois whatever time he may need in the dis- 
cussion of this proposition, but I ask him not to misrepresent me. 

Mr. CANNON. I am perfectly willing to yield if I can have time. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, the regular legislative appropriation bill that session 
was vetoed, and that gentleman came in on the 9th of June, before any 
day was fixed for adjournment, the session being an open one, Con- 
gress adjourning in fact in the succeeding July, and moved to suspend 
the rules to pass—what ?—a resolution continuing the 9 
of the former year, with legislation on it; the like of that bill had never 
before been seen. It would not be idolatry to worship that bill which 
passed, because it was unlike anything in the heavens above or in the 
earth beneath. Yet the tleman from Tennessee moved to sus- 
pend the rules, and my friend from Ken [Mr. BLACKBURN] 


voted for the suspension of the rules and the passage of the bill without | Brew 


debate. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I said so. : 

Mr. CANNON. Yes; and that bill contained an increase of over 
$1,000, over the bill for the prior year, and important legislation, 
while this bill contains an increase of only $48,000 and no legislation. 
It is wonderful what a strong stomach the gentleman had then, and 
how weak it is now. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Will the gentleman say whether he voted on 
that bill or not? 

Mr. CANNON. Then the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. ATKINS] 
in the Forty-fifth Congress, when the House was Democratic, passed 
without debate under a suspension of the rules the sundry civil appro- 
priation bill, the gentleman from Tennessee voting for it. That was a 
bill largely discretionary in its items; the 3 thought it all right 
to pass it; but this bill he can not vote for which merely appropriates 
money according to existing law. 

Again, the deficiency bill you passed in the next session of Congress 
when you had power under the suspension of the rules without any op- 
portunity for debate. I say every member on that side of the House 
voted for it except my friend from Arkansas [Mr. Dunn]. 

Gentlemen may examine this bill, and when they do examine it they 
will see as I have stated; they will see that it is a bill resting simply 
in computation. 

It is not this proposition to pass this bill without debate that troubles 
gentlemen on that side of the House. They are not afraid of this bill, 
and have no hope of amending it. I am satisfied they have no desire 


to amend or change it or debate it with a prospect of amending or chang- 
ing it, but they do want to compel its consideration in the Committee 
of the Whole House so as to eat up from four days to a week of the 


twenty-three days of this session dee and thereby render it im- 
possible for the House to complete the consideration of the bills reducing 
taxation. 


And I want to put it as sharply as I can that that issue is involved 
here; and now all we ask you to do is to take this bill and put it where 
the House can pass it by a majority under the previous question if the 
majority so order, leaving the balance of the time for the consideration 
of the tariff bill. 

I yield now to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hiscock]. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Mr. Speaker, there is but one question involved in 
the proposition now before the House—whether this bill shall go into 
Committee of the Whole, so that gentlemen on the other side who, upon 
every possible pretext, are upon their feet to make five-minute speeches 
may wear away this whole session, and that thereby legislation with 
reference to the customs duties and with reference to the internal-rev- 
enue laws shall be defeated. 

Mr. SPRINGER. You had all of last session to do that. 

Mr. HISCOCK. We have recognized the fact that in the discussion 
of the customs bill which is before the House the other side—I will not 
say all of them, but in the main the leaders upon the other side—have 
wasted time in debate. 

We have presented a bill here which is but a continuance of the cur- 
rent law; a bill which has had the full consideration of the House, and 
which every gentleman upon the other side save forty voted for in the last 
Congress. The bill was then considered four days, as gentlemen will re- 
member, and, asI have said, was voted for generally by the other side of 
the House, forty members on that side alone refusing to vote for it. We 
have a bill here almost identical in character, and I scarcely recollect 
the fact that an amendment was offered to it in the Committee on Ap- 
8 by a gentleman upon the other side which was not carried. 

ere was only one amendment that they proposed in the Committee on 

e pana to this bill that I now recollect, and that amendment was 
offered by the gentleman from Tennessee, and was carried. I recollect 
another fact, that this bill was reported to the House without objection 
from a single member of the Committee on Appropriations. No minor- 
ity report appears against it. There are no evils in it which have been 
pointed out; no defects in the bill have been suggested, and no com- 
plaints of its features appear. It is a bill supported unanimously by 
the Committee on Appropriations, and we simply ask the House to-day 
to enact it into a law without useless waste of time, in order that we may 
to the consideration of the tariff bill and internal-revenue legis- 

tion. 

The SPEAKER. The question is upon the motion of the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. CANNON], which is to suspend the rules, dis- 
charge the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
from the further consideration of the legislative, executive, and judicial 
appropriation bill, and bring the same before the House for immediate 
consideration. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I demand the yeas and nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 137, nays 108, not voting 
47; as follows: 
YEAS—137. 
Aldrich, McCoid, Skinner, 
Anderson, Grout, McCook, Smalls, 
Bayne, Hall, McKinley, Smith, A. Herr 
Bisbee, Hammond, John McLean, Jas. H. Smith, Dietrich C. 
Dia H: s Benj W. Miles Spaulding 
— 1 er, 

Browne, Haskell, Moore, ena K 

Hazelton, Morey, le, 
Buck, Hei 4 Neal, Stone, 
Buckner, k Henderson, No 
Burrows, Julius C. ere O'Neill, Taylor, Ezra B. 
Burrows, Jos. H. Hill, Taylor, Joseph D, 
Butterworth, Hiscock Parker, Thomas, 

Hitt, Paul, Townsend, Amos 
Camp, Horr, Payson, ler, 
Campbell, Houk, Peelle, pdegraff, 
Candler, Hubbell, s Urner, 
Cannon, Hu Pound, Valentine, 
Carpenter, Humphrey, Van Aernam, 
pase,’ Jadwrin ged Yan Voorhis, 

y: ‘an Voor! 
Clardy, Jones, Phineas Reed, Wadsw 
Crapo, Jorgensen, Rice, John B. Wait, 
Cullen, Joyce, Rice, Theron M. Walker, 
Cutts, Kasson, Rice, Wm, W. Ward. 
Davis, George R. Kelley, Rich, Washburn, 
Dawes, Ketcham, Richardson, D. P. Watson, 
De Motte, Lacey, Ritchie, Webber, 
Dezendorf, Lewis, Robeson, West, 
Dingley, Lindsey, Robinson, Geo. D. White, 
Doxey, Lo Robinson, Jas. S. Willi 
Dunnell, L n Ryan, Wood, Walter A. 
Dwight, key, Scranton, 
Farwell, Sewell S. Marsh, Shallenberger, 
Fisher, McClure Sherwin, 
NAYS—108, 

Aiken, Belmont, Blount, Cassidy, 
Armfield, A Chapman, 
Atherton, Blackburn, Buchanan, Clark, 
Atkins, Blanchard, Cabell, Clements, 
Barbour, Bland, Caldwell, ib, 
Beach, Bliss, Carlisle, Colerick, 
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Converse, Geddes, Martin, Scoville, 
Cook, Gibson, n, Simonton, 
Covi n, Hammond, N. J. McKenzie, Singleton, Jas. W. 
Cox, Samuel 8. Hardy, McLane, Robt. M. Singleton, Otho R. 
Cox, William R. opein Es S McMillin, Sparks, 
Cravens, Haseltine, Mills, Springer, 
Culberson, Hatch, Money, Stockslager, 
Curtin, Herbert, Morrison, Talbott, 
Davidson, Hoblitzell, M ve, E anag P. B 
Davis, Lowndes H. Hoge, Moulton, To nd, R. W. 
Dibrell, Ho 5 Muldrow, Tucker, 
Dowd, House, Oates, Turner, Henry G 
Dugro, Jones, Geo. W. Phelps, Turner, Oscar 
Dunn, Jones, James K. Ph z Upson, 
Uis, Kenna, Reagan, ance, 
Ermentrout, Klotz, Reese, Warner, 
Evins, Knott, Richardson, J. S. Wheeler, 
Flower, Ladd, Robertson, Whitthorne, 
Forney, Latham, X Wilis, 
kerson, Le Fevre, Ross, Wise, George D. 
Garrison, Manning Scales, Wise, Morgan R. 
NOT VOTING—46. 
Barr, Farwell, Chas.B. King, Shelley, 
ae Ford, om, Sunis; 
Be ver, „ n, ý 
Bingham, > Morse, „„ Wm. G. 
Black, Guenther, Murch. Wellborn, 
Bo 8 Gunter, Mutchler, Williams, Chas. G 
Cornell, Hardenbergh, Nolan, Williams, Thomas 
Crowley, Herndon, Pacheco, Wilson 
1, Hewitt, Abram S. Pettibone, Wood, Benj 
3 Hewitt, G. Randall, Young. 
Deuster, Hooker, Robinson, Wm. E. 
Errett, Huw 3 Russell, 
So the motion to the rules was not agreed to (two-thirds not 
voting in favor thereof). 


The following additional pairs were announced: 

Mr. DEERING with Mr. FROST. 

Mr. BINGHAM with Mr. RANDALL. 

Mr. ERRETT with Mr. WELLBORN. 

On motion of Mr. CANNON, by unanimous consent, the reading of 
the names was di with. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

NICARAGUA CANAL COMPANY. 


Mr. ROSECRANS. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
adopt the resolution which I send to the desk. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Company of Nicaragua, andany Senate 


Mr. BLOUNT. I desire a second on this. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection a second will be considered as 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROSEC S. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. HASKELL. I demand a second. 

The SPEAKER. A second has been ordered. 

Mr. HASKELL. Not by tellers. 

The SPEAKER. By unanimous consent. 
sire to vote on a second? 

Mr. HASKELL. I did desire a second. 

The SPEAKER. The request was made that a second should be con- 
sidered ordered by unanimous consent, and there was no objection. The 
Chair thinks it is now too late. 

The gentleman from California is recognized. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. Mr. S er, the object in asking a suspension 
of the rules for the purpose of adopting that resolution which has just 
been read is as follows: A bill has been pending before the House, as 
well as before the Senate, and has been favorably reported to the House, 
to incorporate a company for the purpose of availing of a concession made 
by the state of Nicaragua for a canal com In that bill, which 
was favorably reported, was a provision that the Federal Government 
should ‘tee 3 per cent. interest for twenty years on the bonds to 
be issued by the company which the bill proposes to incorporate. The 
importance to the people of the Pacific coast and to the people of the 
United States, especially to those living on the Atlantic and Gulf sea- 
board, of a water communication shorter, cheaper, and more direct than 
that around the Horn, although not sufficiently studied to make its vast- 
ness appreciated, has been long and well understood by leading people 
on both sides of the continent. The reasons have been presented to the 
consideration of the public of the East and of this House in several reports 
to Congress. In fact, the necessity of that canal was di more 
than thirty-five years ago, and the Clayton-Bulwer treaty was made for 
the express purpose of securing the construction of the canal, whicha con- 
cession of that time contemplated, and its tee as an international 


Does the gentleman de- 


highway for the commerce of the world was jointly stipulated by our 
Government and that of Great Britain. 

The treaty contemplated its prompt beginning and speedy comple- 
tion. Circumstances defeated the work then projected; but its impor- 
tance has never since been overlooked. Eight times has our Govern- 

ment had the route surveyed. 


Mr. LORD. I rise to a question of order. The gentleman from 
California can no more be heard here than if he were on the other side 
of the Rocky Mountains. 

The SPEAKER. The House will come to order. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. Recently some American citizens, having good 
relations with the state of Nicaragua, have procured a concession for 
the construction of a first-class ship-canal which is regarded by them 
and by those who have examined it, as I regard it, as a very liberal one 
in its terms. And it is n. if we expect to get the benefit of that 
concession, that we should show that the Government of the United 
States takes a positive interest in the construction of that canal. 

I do not propose to state to the House the reasons why we should 
feel such an interest in the construction of that canal. These reasons 
will come properly in the discussion of the bill; but now that we are 
asking a day for that discussion I desire to state to the House the reasons 
why we should give encouragement to the formation of this company 
and the utilization of this grant in order that those who have the con- 
cession in hand may be able to go before the public and. ask for capi- 
tal to construct it out of what we might call private means. To that 
endithas beenagreed by these concessionaries that the provisions in the 
bill authorizing our Government to guarantee 3 per cent. on the bonds 
to be issued by the corporation, for twenty years, beginning from the 
Geet its completion, shall be stricken out, and that every provision in- 
volving pecuniary guarantee or imposing any iary expense or 
litical obligation to guarantee the company’s e by the Govern 
ment shall be omitted from the bill. And with the bill thus amended, 
and giving the United States thereunder fair conditions in future, the 
owners of the concession think that the sanction of this Government 
by the action of Co will be sufficient to show the Government 
of Nicaragua that the people of the United States take a positive and 
earnest interest in the construction of that water way, and to insure 
the o ization of capital to begin and rapidly prosecute the construc- 
tion of the canal, which would put our city of San Francisco within 
eighteen days of New York and within thirty days of Liverpool, with 
freights at the less than half of the lowest we could get by rail, even were 
railways, which never will be, to transport one-tenth of our annual ex- 
port willing to carry it as low as possible. 

The object of my resolution is to ask this House to permit the rules 
to be so far suspended as that a day may be given to us, say the 15th 
or some day thereafter, not to interfere with tariff or revenue or appro- 
priation bills. That is to say, we ask the House to give us a day on 
which it will hear our reasons in favor of the amended bill. 

Mr. BAYNE. Will the gentleman from California permit me to ask 
him a question? 

Mr. ROSECRANS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BAYNE. Has the committee or the gentleman himself an 
proposition from capitalists showing their willingness to invest in th 
enterprise? 

Mr. ROSECRANS. None; nor is any such assurance needful to sat- 
isfy the House that what the bill asks for should be granted. I yield 
the rest of my time to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Kasson]. 
g KASSON. Iwill reserve my time until the other side is heard 

m. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT] is rec- 
ognized in opposition to the motion. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. BELMONT]. 

Mr. BELMONT. The bill to incorporate the Maritime Canal Com- 
pany of Nicaragua as now presented to the House does not, it is true, 
contain certain objectionable features with regard to the cial guar- 
antee of the enterprise by this Government. Yet insuperable political 
objections to granting the proposed charter under the present condi- 
tions still remain; and it is to this chiefly I would call the attention of 
the House. 

This company is founded on a concession granted by the Nicaraguan 
Government; and by the fifty-first article of this concession, which I 
have here before me, the contractors, that is to say, Ni and this 
company, reciprocally agree, whenever Nicaragua may think itdesirable, 
to take measures that such of the governments of America and Europe 
as they desire shall guarantee the neutrality of the canal with a view 
to soliciting the necessary conventions based upon the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, is the House prepared by ing the pro act 
of inco tion to commit itself to the provisions of the Clayton-Bul- 
wer treaty and by a law based upon this concession to admit the prin- 
ciple of joint guarantee of neutrality over the isthmian canal? 

According to the eighth section of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, not only 
England but any other power of Europe or of Central or South America 
may enter into this agreement for a joint control over the transit. Will 
the House do this in the face of the settled policy of this Government 
since the very inception of the treaty in 1850, and even in disregard 
of the declarations of the present Administration in regard to the treaty ? 
It seems to me it is sufficient to say this in order to point out the neces- 
sity of further amendments to the bill, which also cover objec- 
tions to the concessions itself in its present shape, before the House 
can undertake to give any consideration to the proposition. 
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Mr. BLOUNT. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. MCLANE]. 

Mr. McLANE, of Maryland. I hope that no proposition to consider 
any bill looking to a transit across the Isthmus will ever receive the 
sanction of this Congress, in so far as the power of this Government is 
to be invoked for its protection, until the right to protect it is secured 
from the country over which such transit is to be constructed, and until 
this Government is able to protect it and make effective its guarantee 
of neutrality. 

We have only to look at the experience of Europe in reference to the 
Suez Canal, to see how impossible it would be for us, in our present con- 
dition, to give a guarantee effect; and nothing can be more unworthy 
this Government than to stipulate for a guarantee that is entirely out 
of its power to make effective. 

When we first acquired our Pacific possessions the sentiment in favor 
of an isthmian canal was well-nigh universal. We looked to that as the 
only mode of communication with the Pacific coast. But now that we 
have our continental railroads from the North to the South and have 
commenced another through Mexico to the South, I for one never want 
to see communication by water across that isthmus until the railroads 
enable the United States to give effect to any guarantee they may make, 
and in case of war with any European power prevent the passage of war 
ships from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

What was right, what was reasonable for this country to do when 
that Clayton-Bulwer treaty was negotiated is not reasonable now; and 
if I had no other objection to fixing a day for the consideration of this 
question it would be because in the concession which it is intended to 
accept and execute the existence of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty is recog- 
nized. In my opinion it has no existence at all. It has ceased to be 
operative. Those who will question that statement are as anxious as 
I am, or as any man can be, to modify it; but I submit that the treaty 
has no existence at all, and that true American statesmanship consists 
in insisting upon that issue if Great Britain persists in her refusal to 
accept the American view of that treaty. 

Now, the five minutes that I have at my disposition will not enable 
me to do justice to the opposition which I wish to make to this resolu- 
tion. There is no man living who would do more to bring the Pacific 
country into easy communication with the Atlanticthan I would. But 
I revolt at these various schemes. I revolt at them, either when they 
bring their petition here for fifty or a hundred millions of dollars, or 
come here and allege that they can build the work with their own re- 
sources and only want the guarantee of the United States Government 
to make the transit a neutral transit, or to insure and guarantee a cer- 
tain per cent. of profit. 

We are not in a condition to give any such guarantee. We would 
make ourselves ridiculous in the eyes of the world if we undertook to- 
day to guarantee the neutrality of any transit. See where we are with 
regard to the Panama transit, where we have guaranteed neutrality. 
What means have we to make that guarantee effective? Are we not 
obliged to bow our heads in silent submission and see our own Ameri- 
can transit taken possession of by foreign corporations? 

Our existing treaties with Nicaragua and Panama are altogether in- 
sufficient to justify our intervention with either of these transits, and 
the case with Tehuantepec is no better. $ z 

Mr. ROSECRANS. One question. 

Mr. MOL. of Maryland. I would if I had time. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Only a few minutes ago the gentleman from Illinois 
in charge of the legislative appropriation bill [Mr. CANNON ] announced 
with applause upon the other side of the House that the porey of that 
side was to pass the appropriation bills under a suspension of the rules. 
Now, following that announcement comes a member of the Committee 
on Ways and Means proposing that we shall set apart one day under 
the present circumstances to pass a bill involving this Government in 
a guarantee of foreign capitalists of 3 per cent. interest for twenty years 
on an investment of perhaps $75,000,000. 

Mr. KELLEY. I beg leave to say that the gentleman from California 
[Mr. RosEcrANs] represents the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I merely make that statement. This is the attitude 
in which we find ourselves. I want to know if gentlemen on theother 
side of the House are ready, after the applause given on that side in 
favor of passing appropriation bills under a suspension of the rules, to 
give a day for the consideration of this question? 

Mr. HASKELL. It does not come from the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Mr. BLOUNT. The gentleman knows I have but five minutes. I 
do not want to be interrupted. 

Mr. HASKELL. Then state where the proposition does come from. 
It does not come from the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Have I any right to protection from the Chair in my 
time? 

Mr. HASKELL. I do not want any of your time. 

Mr. BLOUNT. The gentleman invades this House with his noise in 
violation of the rules whenever he sees fit. 

Mr. HASKELL. Then state the facts. 
Committee on Ways and Means. 


It does not come from the 


Mr. BLOUNT. Lou are interrupting me and in violation of the rules, 
Isay. I find myself embarrassed by an inability to discuss this ques- 
tion in the time allotted. The gentleman from California [Mr. ROSE- 
CRANS] says that he advocates the passage of the House bill. I do not 
know what the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. KAsson] will do, but from 
some intimations I understand that he proposes not to consider the 
House bill, but simply the question of granting a charter. 

This resolution proposes to bring us to the consideration of the House 
bill guaranteeing 3 per cent. on $75,000,000 for twenty years. There 
is nothing in it which will prevent foreign capitalists from taking the 
whole of the stock. Subscription books are to be opened at Liverpool 
and at various points where money is to be gathered in, and we will 
have no control over it at all. I say I am embarrassed for time; I can 
not even state the provisions of this bill to the House, much less the 
treaties with Nicaragua and Great Britain and the concessions to the 
company. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. It will not be passed. 

Mr. BLOUNT. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Kasson] may think 
that he can confine the consideration to simply the question of a charter. 
The resolution does not so state, and I invite the attention of the House 
to that fact. 

But I suppose there should be a disposition to confine the matter to 
the question of giving a charter to this company. Why should we do 
that? Whence comes the power for us to do it? If all they want is a 
charter, if they do not propose to involve the Government of the United 
States in any way or to commit it in any way, then I submit to the legal 
minds of this House that we have no power in Congress to grant it. There 
is no governmental object in view, and there is no power in Congress to 
pass any charter except in furtherance of some constitutional object. 

These gentlemen say this is all they want. They have been urging 
this matter before the House and before the Senate for years; they are 
urging it to-day. This very subsidy has been reported by a majority 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs; but I want the House to under- 
stand that the gentleman from California [Mr. ROSECRANS] was mis- 
taken when he stated that this was the favorable report of that com- 
mittee. There were two earnest dissenting minority reports. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KASSON. I ask that, without coming out of my time, order 
enough may be restored by the House that I may be heard. 

The SPEAKER. It will not come out of the gentleman’s time. 
Gentlemen will resume their seats and order will be restored. [After 
apause.] The gentleman from Iowa is entitled to seven minutes. 

Mr. N. I appeal, in those few minutes, to the candid con- 
sideration of both sides of this House on one of the most important 
questions that has been presented to them in this Congress. I will 

resent the facts so far as I am able to do so on a motion whose object 
is simply to obtain the time hereafter to make a full statement and 
to have a full ent on the subject. 

For twenty-five years the Government of the United States has been 
exploring canal routes across the Isthmus with a view of giving to its 
commerce and trade the benefit of a shorter water communication from 
one ocean to the other, so that both our eastern and western shores may 
have the benefit of it and our national protection be assured. As the 
result of all these examinations, every responsible engineer of the United 
States has pronounced this one route known as the Nicaragua route 
the most advantageous, and remarkably adapted by nature for our pur- 


poses. s 

Acting upon that, a company of enterprising American citizens have 
obtained from the Government of Nicaragua a concession giving them 
the exclusive right to build this canal, if it may be done within a cer- 
tain time. Those gentlemen constitute what is called a provisional com- 
pany. They come here and ask Congress to make of them and their 
associates a corporate company, regulated by Congressional enactment, 
authorized to obtain private subscriptions, and then with these sub- 
scriptions and with the power to mortgage their works to construct this 
canal. That is the object. The Committee on Foreign Affairs have 
authorized me, when the bill comes up, to move to strike out all that 
was originally introduced in the bill relating to liability on the part of 
the United States, thus making the bill a naked charter of incorpora- 
tion to enable these enterprising men to do the work. We ask for a 
hearing; and the Committee on Foreign Affairs has authorized this re- 
quest to be made. 

One word as to the wonderful preparation by nature herself for this 
work. There is a large lake of pure fresh water on the summit of the 

t Cordillera chain, so deep that the bottom of it is nearly on a level 

with the Pacific Ocean, from the midst of which a mountain peak rises 
6,000 feet. Seventeen miles by the proposed route, 12 in a straight 
line, will connect this lake with the Pacific Ocean ; 75 miles in a straight 
line, 99 by river and canal, will connect it with the Gulf of Mexico ; 63 
miles of this distance (99 in all) will follow the channel of the river 
San Juan, a broad, full river. Withslight works upon its channel ae 
have 63 miles of canal already made. There remain, therefore, but 
about 36 miles on that side and 17 on the other (53 miles in all) of ex- 
cavation by art, and the greater part of it in an alluvial soil. 

Now, if gentlemen, remembering the great importance to Europe ac- 
quired by the Suez Canal, believe that it is for the benefit of American 
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interests and the commerce of the United States that this route should 
be opened, if you believe that the prayers of Legislatures in the West 
and commercial bodies in the East should be heard, then hear these 
men, who ask not a dollar of money from the Government but simply 
ask leave to do a work so important that all Europe would vote money 
for itif it were on the European continent for the sake of getting con- 
trol of it. Give our committee a day on which to be heard. In my 
opinion the importance of this work and of its being done under Amer- 
ican control can not be overestimated. This bill provides that it shall 
be done under American direction, reserving to the United States the 
right to alter, amend, or repeal the charter, and reserving to the United 
States other rights which are worth a hundred millions, if it should 
cost that much to build this canal. 

When men are ready to raise by private subscription $75,000,000, or 
whateveramount may be necessary to be expended for this work, is it right 
for us to say we will not hear them, will not aid them by a mere charter, 
when every man within the sound of my voice knows the vast impor- 
tance of this interoceanic communication? 

I wish I had time to show it to you illustrated by the map; time to 
tell you of the many thousands of miles saved in every voyage by ves- 
sels carrying California grain and Oregon lumber, or going to California 
with supplies, and in the use of our naval ships. I am sorry I have not 
that time. By the resolution of the gentleman from California we have 
asked to antagonize no revenue bill, no appropriation bill, but to secure 
one single day (if it needs one day) to tell the House of the importance 
of this work and to save it from lapsing or going to this French company, 
which I am afraid has a better chance of being heard on this floor than 
an American one, 

Mr. WHITE. Will this resolution interfere with the day set for con- 
sidering the bill to pénsion soldiers of the Mexican war? 

Mr. KASSON. It will not interfere with any prior order. It is only 
to allow us that one day, or any other one day; just one day to develop 
the importance of this great enterprise in the promotion of our com- 
merce, in our national defense, and to give us the control of the com- 
merce of the whole Pacific Ocean. By this route, as I am ready to show 
you, we gain 3,000 miles over England in all the commerce that passes 
from that continent to the Pacific Ocean, while now they have thatadvan- 
tage over us around Cape Horn. 

I assure gentlemen the importance of this subject deserves their atten- 
tion. I appeal to patriots, not to partisans. There is no partisanship 
in this question, To-day France is proud of her inauguration of the 
Suez Canal. England has seen the necessity, although she once strenu- 
ously opposed it, of buying an interest in this t work in order to 
control it. If you lose this opportunity to give the Government of the 
United States the power to control the construction and influence the 
ma ment of this canal by creating the corporate American citizen 
that is to build it and reserving the right to regulate this corporate citi- 
zen hereafter, I fear an opportunity may be lost to the Government and 
the people of the United States which will cause them a lasting regret 
and t future difficulty. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

The question being taken on the motion of Mr. ROSECRANS to sus- 
pend the rules and adopt the resolution, there were—ayes 127, noes 67. 

Mr. PAGE. I call for tellers. 

boca were ordered; and Mr. Kasson and Mr. BLOUNT were ap- 
po 5 

The House again divided; and the tellers reported —ayes 127, noes 76. 

So (two-thirds not voting in favor thereof) the motion was not agreed to. 

TARIFF. 

Mr. KELLEY. I move to suspend the rules and put on its passage 
the resolution which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That on the 12th day of February, 1883, or on any day thereafter, the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, having consideration 
of House bill No. 7313 (the tariff bill), is hereby empowered to order the billand 
amendments thereto reported to the House for its action, with such recommen- 
dation as may be determined upon bya majority vote of said committee. After 
February 12, 1883, a motion made in Committee of the Whole to rise and report 
the bill to the House shall take precedence of a motion to amend. 

Mr. SPRINGER and others called for a second on the motion to sus- 
pend the rules. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. SPRINGER] de- 
mands a second. 

Mr. McLANE, of Maryland. I make the point of order that this 
motion is in the nature of a change of the rules, not a suspension, and 
that the rules can not be changed without one day’s notice. 

TheSPEAKER. This is a motion that proposes to suspend that rule. 
The motion is in order. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] 
demands a second. If there be no objection, the motion will be con- 
sidered as seconded. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of IIlinois, and Mr. SPRINGER objected. 

The SPEAKER appointed Mr. KELLEY and Mr. SPRINGER as tellers. 

The committee divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 120, noes 89. 

So the motion was seconded. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] 
will be recognized as controlling the time in support of the motion and 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] the time in epposition. 
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Mr. KELLEY. Lask the Chair to notify me when I have spoken 
five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Certainly. 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Speaker, if there has been any duty that our 
constituents have expected this Congress to perform it has been to revise 
the revenue system and reduce our excessive surplus income. Dur- 
ing the last session of the House a majority, gentlemen on that side con- 
testing every inch, passed an internal-revenue bill. The principal ob- 
jection made was that the tariff must be first revised, and the second was 
that it did not make sufficient reduction to gratify gentlemen on the 
other side. That bill has not yet become a law. A Tariff Commission 
was appointed. It made its report, and the Committee on Ways and 
Means, which gentlemen on the other side delighted to deride through 
the whole of the last session, took up the report, patiently revised it, 
and, as I believe, most judiciously, and reported a bill to this House. 
It is obvious to every cool-headed observer that the tactics which delayed 
the internal-tax bill to near the close of the session and forced down 
its proportions, or rather resisted the establishment of its proportions, 
light as they were, are now being resorted to in connection with this 
bill. $ 


Recall, Mr. Speaker, if you please, what you have witnessed in the 
Committee of the Whole when you have been on the floor—the immense 
number of amendments, the debate had on them, the three successive 
votes on each, by voice, by rising division, and by tellers. Who on this 
floor has not had his memory stored with an expression or two from the 
President’s message [laughter] when no argument could be madeagainst 
the rates proposed by the Committee on Ways and Means or the classi- 
fication of the articles? [Applause. ] 

Now, sir, if we are to pass a tariff bil we must have the power to 
escape from the distinguished leadership, not the legitimate leadership, 
on the other side; not the leadership of the distinguished gentlemen who 
represent that side on the Committee on Ways and Means, and are famil- 
iar with this bill and its details, but that leadership which proposed 
amendments to provisions which no man on the floor wanted amended, 
which called for division by tellers and which unhappily always found 
support enough to obtain tellers; that leadership which would have rallied 
the cotton States in favor of putting cotton-seed oil on the free-list; that 
leadership which has made memorable to each of us forever portions of 
the President’s message [laughter] and the report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury; that leadership which upon a joke mistook that magnifi- 
cent specimen of American ceramic art for a cuspidor, and lectured the 
House on the extravagance of manufacturing people providing them- 
selves with such costly 8 [Laughter and applause.] I say 
we must escape from this leadership and bring the bill under the con- 
trol of its friends, and I have named the 12th instant under this reso- 
lution when that may be done, in order to let the wise men of the Dem- 
ocratic take charge of the bill and permit us to make some progress. 
[Applause. 

TheSPEAKER. Five minutesof the gentleman’s time have expired. 

Mr. KELLEY. Iam now ready to hear from the other side; and 
after they have been heard I will yield five minutes of my remaining 
time to my colleague on the Committee on Ways and Means, the gen- 
tleman from Kansas Pe HASKELL], three to my colleague on the 
committee from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY], and the remaining two min- 
utes to the gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED]. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, I agree with the honorable chairman 
of the committee when he says that the one paramount duty of this Con- 
gress was to revise the tariff; but more than that, the one paramount 
duty of this Congress was and is to so revise the tariff as to reduce tax- 
ation, and this bill is not intended todo that. This isa bill to deprive 
the Government of revenue by increasing the rates of tariff duties; to 
reduce revenue by increasing taxation. Its purpose is to forestallaction 
in and by the next Congress, and thus prevent a reduction of the tariff. 
My colleague [Mr. SPARKS) did not miscall it when he characterized 
itasham. Once it is passed it will be claimed by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] and others who would maintain the pres- 
ent high rates of duty or increase them that this is a revision of the 
tariff, and therefore a settlement of the question, and it must not be 
again disturbed lest it will unsettle the business interests of the country. 

That is the purpose of this bill. Those who urge its adoption seek 
to prevent action and forestall the reduction of taxes and any fair re- 
vision of the tariff in the next Congress. [Applause.] Whenever gen- 
tlemen are willing to give us the 20 per cent. reduction conceded by 
the Tariff Commission to be a measure of justice to the consumer we of 
the minority stand ready to help to that end. Until that is conceded 
we intend to secure it if we can by discussion and by amendment to 
the pending bill. 

Sir, the Tariff Commission has been revising and preparing a bill for 
six months; the Ways and Means Committee of the House had it under 
consideration for six weeks; and if we may believe the newspapers the 
Senate Committee on Finance for another six weeks, and the Senate 
itself has been discussing it for several weeks more. All have reported, 
and yet no two of these four reports or revisions are alike, not one of 
them like any other. They all vary in their most essential parts. And 
yet in the face of these facts gentlemen come here and ask two hundred 
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when they disagree with those who are associated with them in their 
purposes and views about the tariff; they disagree with the Tariff Com- 
mission, with the Senate committee, and the majority of the Senate, 
and expect us to take their work and accept it as a whole. When gen- 
tlemen know that it is impossible to consider the one-half of this bill 
within the prescribed time of five days the absurdity of this request 
must be apparent. 

I 71 yield one minute to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Ham- 
MOND]. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, in that minute I wish 
to correct what seems to me to be an error in the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois who has just taken his seat. He says that the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania allows five days in his proposed resolu- 
tion for the consideration of this bill. That is not true. The resolu- 
tien is simply to the effect that on next Monday the committee may 
by a majority vote gag this House and dispose of the remainder of the 
bill without any consideration. He may not take it up at all before 
next Monday. I have seen to-day members on this side anxious to 
press their measures, and the rule of taking first from one side and then 
the other violated all day long by gentlemen coming from that side to 
this and getting some member on this side to press their measures to 
the exclusion of ours, which would have otherwise come up in their 
regular order. 

And now under the pretext of a fair, honest discussion of five days 
for the consideration of a bill of this magnitude and importance we have 
a resolution which does not commit the House at all to discussion or 
consideration or to anything else but to up the bill on next 
Monday; simply a declaration that on that day there shall be no longer 
a power of debate on this side of the House, and no further power of 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The time allowed to the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

The Chair desires to say that in so far as the gentleman from Georgia 
wishes to reflect upon the Chair in the matter of dividing the time 
‘to-day between the sides of the House he is entirely in error. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. I did not say a word about the Chair. 
I spoke of the other side of the House and the unfair division of the 
time by panunen from that side coming over to this and getting mem- 
bers on this side to press their measures to the exclusion of ours. 

0 95 SPEAKER. The Chair has no knowledge of anything of that 
ind 


Mr. MORRISON. 
Mr. CARLISLE. 3 

Mr. CARLISLE. Mr. Speaker, I recognize as fully as the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY], or any other gentleman on either 
side of the House, the necessity for the prompt passage of some meas- 
ure through this Congress reducing the burdens of taxes imposed by the 
present tariff law upon the people of this country, but I beg to remind 
gentleman on thatside of the House that this Congress sat here at the 
last session for more than eight months without taking a single step in 
that direction, except to provide for the appointment of a commission 
to be selected aog Executive to instruct the representatives of the 
people as to their duty in the matter. 

That commission, as has been said by the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Morrison] who preceded me, consumed four or five months in 
the 1 of this subject. It made its report, which has been 
considered by the Committee on Ways and Means for six weeks, and it 
has been under consideration in the House for less than one week. Now, 
sir, when the first opportunity that has been presented to all the rep- 
resentatives of the people to consider this matter, of such vital impor- 
tance to their constituents, the gentleman from Pennsylvania, the chair- 

man of the Committee on Ways and Means, proposes to confine them 
to one more week, making two weeks in all, for the discussion of the 
measure, Where will we be on next Monday in the consideration of 
this bill? We have not yet concluded the examination of two of its 
schedules out of sixteen, and they by no means the most important ones. 
We will probably have passed through the schedule embracing the met- 
als by next Monday if this entire week is devoted to the consideration 
of the bill; but, sir, we will not have reached that schedule, or either 
of those schedules, in which large increases of duties are made upon the 
articles of absolute necessity to our people. For instance, the cotton 
and the woolen schedules, embracing articles in common use among all 
the people of the country in which there are increases of taxation amount- 
ing to millions of dollars, can not be considered at all in that brief time 
if this resolution is adopted, 

Now, sir, I stand here to-day as anxious to see the passage of a proper 
measure of tariff reform as ihe gentleman from Pennsylvania or any 
other gentleman upon this floor; but I stand here also to claim for the 
people a right which has been enjoyed by their representatives from 
the very foundation of the Government—the right of free speech in the 
interest of the tax-payers ofthecountry. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] And I shall protest not only now but hereafter, in all poper 
ways and upon all proper occasions, against any measure calculated to 
stifle the voice of the people’s tatives on a bill which proposes 
to tax them to the amount of at least $200,000,000. [Renewed ap- 
plause on the Democratic side. ] 


I yield now to my colleague on the committee, 
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Such a proposition as the one now submitted by the gentleman from 
Pi lvania has never before been heard of in the m Npn his- 
tory of this country or in the history of that country from which our 
institutions are derived—a proposition to destroy the freedom of debate 
on a bill to raise revenue. The right to offer amendments to sucha 
measure as long as a single representative of the people on this floor 
believes that the bill needs amendment is assacred as any representative 
right can be. 

I appeal to the gentleman not to attempt to gag this side of the House. 
I appeal to him not to attempt to force through the House a measure of 
such vital importance as this without that consideration which its mag- 
nitude demands. For my part I have offered no amendments to this 
bill which were not in my judgment meritorious in every respect, and 
I do not expect to do so hereafter. I have no desire to delay the 
of the bill unnecessarily, but there are many things contained in it which 
the people of the country will never agree to if they understand them, 
as I think they will before the discussion ceases. 

Now, sir, let the gentleman go on with the consideration of the bill 
day after day as long as he chooses. I will come here and ina spirit of 
fairness and justice looking to the best interests of the people, so far as I 
am able to comprehend them, assist in perfecting the bill; but Isay to 
the gentleman now that if this House does not make a much better bill 
than was made by the Committee on Ways and Means, I sincerely trust 
it will not be passed. [Applause.] I want no measure passed at this 
time unless it contains a real substantial reduction of taxation [ap- 
plause], because it is my deliberate opinion that the interests of the 
people can not be promoted by the passage of any measure which leaves 
the burdens of taxation substantially as they now are. 

If we are now to pass a measure, either with or without discussion, 

ing an insignificant reduction of the revenue, a reduction of less than 
$21,000,000, and at the same time increase the taxation on many im- 
poran articles, it will be claimed hereafter, as the gentleman from 
Uinois [Mr. MORRISON ] has well said, that the question is settled; and 
if we undertake to reopen it for the purpose of affording to the people 
of the country such relief as they have demanded and as they are justly 
entitled to have, we will be subject immediately to the accusation of 
being simply agitators and disturbers of the business interests of the 
country. 

Ido not want to be placed in such a situation. I want a real re- 
duction, one which will curtail the enormous revenues collected by the 
Government and save to the people the enormous amount of tribute they 
are annually paying to the men who make the goods they buy. [Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. SPRINGER. How much time remainsin opposition to the mo- 
tion? . 

The SPEAKER. Two minutes. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I think I will take that. The honorable gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY ]—I was about to make a reply 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, but I find the gentleman from 
Kentucky has yielded the time which remains to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. HATCH]. 

Mr. HATCH. I can not undertake to say in the two minutes left to 
me all that I would like to say upon this resolution. But I would like 
to ask the distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania with what sort 
of grace he can come before the Forty-seventh Congress, so near ita 
close, and ask usin five days to pass a tariff bill, when he came here 
during the days of an eight months’ session and declared by a bill which 
he brought from a ¢ommittee of which he is the chairman, and by his 
championship of it on this floor, that he himself after thirty years of 
diving a delving upon this floor was incompetent to manage it. [Ap- 
plause. 

The gentleman wanted to relegate the high trust which had been 
confided to him to a commission e! by the President of the United 
States. He did that after he had attained the high position which had 
been the goal of his legislative ambition for forty years. He said to 
the country, he said to the House, that the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee and the members of the Forty-seventh Congress are incompetent to 
deal with this question. And yet after having raised that commission 
he sweeps with one hand the report of the Tariff Commission aside and 
brings before the House and the country a bill that increases the rates 
of that report 5, 10, and in some instances 25 per cent. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Speaker, for six years a patient country 
waited for a revision of the tariff at the hands of the Democratic party 
in this House. For six years it waited, and waited in vain. When a 
Republican House was elected, the present House, it accepted, at the 
universal request of this country, a measure proposed by a prominent 
Democrat of Connecticut for the raising of a commission of experts that 
should submit to Congress a plan for the revision of the tariff. I have 
among my papers copies of thousands of names asking for the passage 
of the commission bill first suggested by the Democratic Senator from 
Connecticut, Mr. Eaton. That bill raising a commission The 
commission did its work, and that work forced from the opponents of 
the commission bill the acknowledgment that it was well done. 

The Ways and Means Committee of this House went into session. 
Forty days and nights they worked on this bill, brought it out of the 
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committee, placed it before this House, and to-day the . 
of the House, just as it goes out of power, in the House bill the 
Senate bill offers to the country a reduction of $74,000,000 of taxation. 
And the Democratic side of the House says nay.“ That is the situa- 
tion. [Applause.] A saving of twelve or fifteen million dollars, in 
which every family in the land participates, in sugar; four million 
dollars, upon the basis of present importation, upon the metals; three 
million dollars on woolen goods. 

Take the figures of the experts that the Democratic members of the 
committee themselves exulted over in committee, and the reduction of 
the House billas it stands will reach $30,000,000 on the present impor- 
tations. 

Mr. MORRISON, You know that is not so. 

Mr. HASKELL. I know the experts make it twenty and odd mill- 
ions; and I know they did not figure the reduction in commissions and 
charges, admitted to be 5 per cent. Now, 5 per cent on $215,000,000, 
the total importation of last year, makes over $10,000,000 to be added. 
And there you have the $30,000,000. 

Mr. MORRISON. Five per cent. on the ad valorem rates, and not 
half collected. 

Mr. HASKELL. In the days left for the consideration of this bill 
we can give ten minutes of debate to every amendment offered in the 
committee by the Democratic members of the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

We can give you ten minutes of debate on every proposition that you 
had the cheek or the desire to offer in the Committee on Ways and Means. 

A MEMBER (on the Democratic side). Cheek“ is I 

Mr. HAS L. And you understand perfectly well that if between 
now and the 12th day of February you would take hold of this bill with 
an earnest desire to correct what you may deem to be its ill features, if 
you would labor faithfully to that end, as good a bill as ever was pre- 
sented to an American Co will be ready for on Tuesday 
2 week, the day last fixed in this resolution for the ſinal vote on 

The Democratic party have clamored for a reduction of tariff rates. 
We gave you your commission, what you asked for—a commission born 
in your own party, born in your own brain. 

Mr. HOUSE. And nearly every member on this side of the House 
voted against it. 

Mr. HASKELL. We give you a reduction in the bill now before 
the House upon the real necessities of life, and we place upon the free- 
list over thirty articles now dutiable. And you have stood here and 
read to us Bastiat, Shakspeare, and the President’s message, ten col- 
umns of the RECORD of to-day being taken up with irrelevant quota- 
tions made for no purpose except delay. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. McKINLEY. I believe that every member of this House has 
already made up his mind on the pending tariff bill. I do not believe 
that two weeks or two months more of discussion will change a single 
vote upon that bill on the one side or on the other. 

I believe that a majority upon that side of the House have made up 
their minds and made them up deliberately that if they can prevent it 
no tariff legislation shall be had by the present Co [Cries of 
That is true!“ on the Republican side.] I have no doubt about it. 

When we passed the Tariff Commission bill they were crying for a 
revision of the tariff, and declared that that proposition was an affidavit 
for a continuance. But we passed the bill, and the gentlemen on the 
other side are the ones now making an affidavit for a continuance. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] Ihave heard men say—representative 
men on the other side of this House—that they could amend this bill 
until the 4th of March, and would do it rather than the Republican 
party should pass this tariff bill at this session of Congress, 

Mr. McKENZIE and others. Name the man. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Does the gentleman want me to name him? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I can name them by the dozen. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. You can not name one. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I can name men upon the very committee upon 
which I serve who are honest enough to say that rather than have the 
bill reported by that committee pass this Congress they will sit here 
until the 4th day of March before the bill shall pass. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is a different thing. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I ask that we pass a tariff bill now, because the 
business interests of the country demand it. Business wants rest; it 
wants a settlement; it wants certainty. Above all, the business inter- 
ests of this country do not want a Democratic Congress to make for 
them a free-trade bill. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. REED. It seems that after all this is getting to be rather a de- 
cent world. Even the Democratic party pays that ho to virtue 
which is implied in hypocrisy. [Laughter on the Republican side.] 
They have in the face and eyes of this country for the last week and more, 
by dilatory motions, by resort to every parliamentary tactic derived 
from their fertile knowledge of such subjects, by the enunciation of every 


trifle that they could think of upon unimportant points, indicated their | Cu 


disposition to beat this bill by any means, as was said by the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. BLAND], “‘fair or foul.’? But they have not 


the courage even of their prejudices; they do not to-day dare to come 
ages and ay 80. 

hen there is a debate like this, when things must put on their best 
face, it is not the gentlemen from IIlinois [Mr. ame and Mr. Town- 
SHEND] who are put to the front; it is the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. CARLISLE], and he talks to us about the sacred liberty of speéch, 
while the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] in his own proper 
person illustrates the license of . [Laughter] 

The gentleman from Kentucky says that he has not proposed any 
factious amendments. No; that is not his rôle; it would not sit fit- 
tingly upon him. He is of too high character to do that work. But 
others are set to do it before his very face and eyes, and this country 
knows that those gentlemen mean to beat this bill. The country would 
be glad if they had at least the virtue of courage and would avow it. The 
vote on this resolution will avow it. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. SPRINGER. Iwill answer that to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The time for debate upon the pending motion has 
expired. The question is upon the motion of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. KELLEY] to suspend the rules and adopt the resolution 
which has been read. 

Mr. MCKINLEY and others called for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. > 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 139, nays 102, not 
voting 50; as follows: 


YEAS—139. 
Aldrich, Grout, McCoid, Sherwin, 
Anderson, Guenther, McCook, Shultz, 
yne, Hall McKinley, Skinner, 
Bingham, Hardenbergh, McLean, Jas. H. Smalls, 
Harmer, Miles, Smith, A. Herr 
Bowman, Hani benj W. Miller, Smith, D: 
Brewer, Haseltine, Moore, Smith, J. Hyatt 
Briggs, Haskell, Morey, Spaulding, 
rumm, Hazelton, Morse, Speer, 
Buck, Heilman, No: Spooner, 
Burrows, Julius C. Henderson, O'Neill, Steele, 
Burrows, Jos. H Page, Strait, 
Camp. Hill, Parker, Taylor, Jos. D. 
Can i Hit, Pays Tow nd, Amos 
er, yson. wnsen 
peno —— Peelle, 2 ler, f 
. ouk, Peirce, Updegraff, 
Caswell, Hubbell, Pettibone, rner 
Chace, Hubbs, '. Pound, Valentine, 
Cullen 5 coma Ventanas. 
5 $ an Ho 
Davis, George R. Jadwin, Ray Van Voorhts, 
wes, Jones, Phineas Reed Wadswo 
De Motte enon : Rice Theron M. Walk 
eron er, 
Dezenderf, Kelley, Ries, Wm. W. Ward. 
Dingley, Ketcham, Rich, nF . 
— Speen 0 Richardson, est, 
Dwight, Lindsey —.— Williams, Chas. G 
` „ n, 
Farwell, Sewell S. Lord; Robinson, Geo. D. illits, 
ee Lynch, Robinson, Jas. S. rion; = 
‘ord, ey, Ryan. ise, Mo! 
: Marsh, Scranton, Wood, Walter A, 
1 McClure, Shallenberger, 
NAYS—102. 
Aiken, Cov: n, H Rosecra 
Armfield, Cox, Wiliam R. Hoien, Ross, a 
Atherton, Cravens, House, Scal 
Atkins, n, Jones, James K. Scoville, 
Barbour, Cc Kenna, Simonton, 
Beach, Davidson, Klotz, Singleton, Jas. W. 
Belmont, Davis, Lowndes H. Knott, Singleton, Otho R. 
Sag Deuster, Ladd, Sparks, 
Blackburn, Dibrell, Latham, Springer, 
B R Dowd, Leedom, Stockslager, 
Bland, Dugro, Le Fevre, Talbott, 
B Dunn, Murtin, Thompson, P. B. 
Blount, Ellis, Matson, Townshend, R. W. 
E $ Ermentrout, pe gaara 4 — 8 
5 Lane, Turner, Henry 
Buckner, Flower, McMillin, Turner, 
Cabell, Forney, Mills, Upson, 
Caldwell, Fulkerson, Money, Vance, 
i Warner, 
Chapman Gibson, Moulton, Woellborn, 
Clardy, Hammond, N. J. Muldrow, Wheeler, 
Cl 5 ts Harris, H S. Reagan Wiis S 
ements, enry §. ve 
Colerick, Hatch, Reese, Wise, George D. 
Converse, Herbert, Richardson, J. S 
Cook, Hewitt, G. W. Robertson, 
NOT VOTING—50. 
Barr, Darrall, Joyce, Robinson, Wm. E. 
Belford, Errett, King, Russell, 
Beltzhoover, Farwell, Chas. B. Manning, Shelley, 
Black, Frost, Mason, Stone, 

Browne, Geddes, Mosgrove, Taylor, Ezra B. 
Butterworth, Gunter, March. Thompson, Wm. G. 
Á Hammond, John Mutchler, Washburn, 

dy, Herndon, Neal, Webber, 
Cobb, Hewitt, Abram S. Nolan, Williams, Thomas 
Cornell, Hoblitzell, eco Wood, Benjamin 
Cox, Samuel S. Hooker, Phelps, Young. 
Crowley, Hutchins, Phister. 
tts, Jones, George W. Randall, 


So (two-thirds not voting in favor thereof) the motion to suspend the 
rules was not agreed to. 
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The following additional pairs were announced from the Clerk’sdesk: 
Mr. WEBBER with Mr. BELTZHOOVER. ; 

. E. B. TAYLOR with Mr. Morse. 

. NEAL with Mr. CASSIDY. 

. WASHBURN with Mr. PHISTER. 

. HAMMOND, of New York, with Mr. HoBLITZELL. 

. JOYCE with Mr. FROST. 

. BROWNE with Mr. MANNING. 

. Cops with Mr. CALKINS. 

. ALDRICH with Mr. DEUSTER. 

. BUTTERWORTH with Mr. Cox of New York. 

. THOMPSON, of Iowa, with Mr. RANDALL. 

. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I am paired with the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. E. B. TAYLOR], but as he would vote ‘‘ay”’ on this qués- 
tion, I have voted in the affirmative. 

Mr. MANNING. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BROWNE] left 
the Hall a few moments ago quite ill, and Iam paired with him. If 
he were here, I presume he would vote ay.“ I should vote no.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above stated. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT. 

Mr. FLOWER. I move to suspend the rules so that the Committee 
on the Judiciary be di from the further consideration of the 
joint resolution (H. Res. 267) to amend the Constitution of the United 
States, and that it be now 

Mr. CULBERSON. I move that the House now adjourn. 


LEAVE TO PRINT. 


adjourn was agreed to; and accordingly (at 6 o’clock 
and 15 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON: The petition of John Blair and 60 others, of 
Netawaka, Jackson County, Kansas, asking that lumber be placed on 
the free-list—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BRAGG: Memorial of the Legislature of Wisconsin, asking 
for an appropriation for the completion of the harbor at Port Washing- 
ton, Wisconsin—to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. CRAPO: The petition of officers and comrades of William 

Rodman Post, No. 1, Grand Army of the Republic, in favor of 
the passage of the bill for the relief of George S. P. Bradford—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DEUSTER: Memorial of the 
the completion of the harbor of Port W. 
Committee on Commerce. 

Also, the resolutions adopted by the Chamber of Commerce of Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, protesting against the transfer of the revenue-marine 
service to the Navy Department—to the same committee. 

By Mr. DOXEY: The resolutions adopted by Post No. 119, Grand 
Army of the Republic, Middletown, Indiana, requesting the passage of 
the bill to pension soldiers of the Mexican war—to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ERMENTROUT: Of citizens of the eighth Congressional 
district of Pennsylvania, relative to tariff legislation—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and. Means. 

By Mr. FORNEY: The petition of workingmen, employés of Round 
Mountain Iron Furnace, in Cherokee County, Alabama, relative to tariff 
3 the same committee. = 

y Mr. G. W. HEWITT: Thepetition of H. L. Greene and 107 others, 
colored citizens of Sumter County, Alabama, protesting against any 
increase of the duty on cotton-ties—to the same committee. 

By Mr. HILL: The petition of workingmen at Boonton Iron Works, 
and of workingmen of Joseph Wharton and others, of the Warren Blast 
Furnace of New Jersey, relative to tariff legislation—severally to the 
same committee. 

By Mr. HUBBS: The petition of W. L. Palmer, for relief—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. P. JONES: The petition of the Harrison Wire Company, of 
Saint Louis, Missouri, relative to patents—to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. LADD: The petition of citizens of Sh Maine, protest- 
ing against the reduction of the tax on whisky and tobacco—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McCOOK: Memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of New 
York, asking for passage of an act prohibiting importation of adulterated 
tea—to the same committee. 


islature of Wisconsin, for 
n, Wisconsin—to the 
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By Mr. MILLER: The petition of the Butler (Pennsylvania) Oil Ex- 
change, protesting against the renewal of the Roberts torpedo patents— 
to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. MOULTON: The petition of citizens of Fayette County, IIli- 
nois, for a reduction of the tariff on tin-plate—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. J. S. ROBINSON: The petition of R. W. Kerr, for relief to 
the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. RYAN: The resolutions adopted by the islature of Kan- 
sas, relating to the institution of a suit to determine a disputed question 
of title to certain lands in Allen County, Kansas—to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. VAN AERNAM: The petitions of H. M. Ernst and 51 others, 
oil producers, and of C. V. B. Baise and 40 others, oil producers, remon- 
strating against the extension of the patent granted to E. A. L. Roberts 
for method for increasing the capacity of oil-wells—severally to the Com- 
mittee on Patents. 

By Mr. WAIT: The petition of Herman Baker and others, relative to 
the duty on iron or screws—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WARD: The petition of citizens of West Chester, Pennsyl- 
vania, for the erection of a public building at that place—to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

The following petitions praying for a reduction of the duty on sugar 
aae og and referred to the Committee on Ways and Means: 

By Mr. ANDERSON: Of Alexis Ponlet and 30 others, of White Cloud; 
and of T. S. Brunson and 31 others, of Downs, Kansas. 

By Mr. BAYNE: Of W. B. Linehart and 51 others, of Turtle Creek, 
Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. MOSGROVE: Of M. A, K. Weidner and 54 others, of Clarion, 
Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. MOULTON: Of 500 voters of Fayette County, Ilinois. 

By Mr. RYAN: Of citizens of Arkansas City; of J. S. Harpham and 
52 others, of Great Bend; and of A. E. Tibbitts and 27 others, of Eb 
Borado, Kansas. 

By Mr. SPARKS: Of 33 citizens, of Ashley, Illinois. 


SENATE. 
TUESDAY, February 6, 1883. 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. 
J. BULLOCK, D. D. i 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. WINDOM. I move that theSenate proceed to the consideration 
of executive business, and I will say to the Senate that it need occupy 
but one minute to attend to what should be done in executive session. 

Several Senators rose with ing business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. e morning business will be in 
order as soon as the doors are opened again. It is moved that the Sen- 
ate to the consideration of executive business. 

motion was to; and the Senate proceeded to the consid- 
eration of executive business. After seven minutes spent in executive 
session the doors were reopened. 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a letter from 
the Secretary of War, transmitting reports from the United States en- 
ineer officer showing the maintenance of the channel at South Pass, 
Rrississi issippi River, during the quarters ending May 13, 1882, Septem- 
ber 9, 1882, and December 9, 1882; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Improvement of the Mississippi River and Tributaries, and 
ordered to be printed. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 
The PRESIDENT tem presented a memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of Wisconsin in favor of placing shear booms at the bridges on the 


Mississippi River for the protection of rafts and shipping; which was 
read, and referred to the Committee on Commerce, as follows: 


Memorial to Congress in relation to 3 booms at bridges on the Mississippi 
ver. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States in Congress assembled : 


ofthe river im- 
Illinois River, 


e mouth of t 
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y urgently suggest that 
the interest of commerce, the security of 88 1 safety 5 mpu 
e momen! ear ms be pl 


tions above alluded to, 

Be it resolved (the assembly concurring), That the governor be, and he is hereby, 
requested to subscribe and forward the memorial to the President of the United 
States, the President of the United States Senate, the Speaker of the House of 
Re ntatives, and to each of our Senators and Representatives in the Con- 


prese 
gress of the United States. 
‘ SAM, S. TIEID 


EARL P. FINCH, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 


Approved January 31, 1883, 
J. M. RUSK, Governor. 


Stare or WISCONSIN, 
of State, ss: 
To all to whom these presents shall come : 


I, Ernst G. Timme, secretary of state of the State of Wisconsin, do hereby cer- 
tify that the foregoing has been compared by me with the original in this office, 
— that the same is a true and correct copy thereof, and of the whole of such 
or 5 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed my official 
seal at the capitol, in the city of Madison, this 3d day of February, in the year of 


Sa ERNST G. TIMME 
L. S. > 
Secretary of State. 

Mr. SHERMAN presented a petition of a number of importers of 
musical instruments, of the city of New York, complaining of 3 
taxation levied upon different of musical instruments of ous 
kinds, and asking that the duties be equalized; which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. HARRISON presented a petition of citizens of Henryville, Indi- 
ana, praying that ae eee panelon be granted to Rev. T. S. Brooks, 
of that place, for services rendered in the Army; which was referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. FERRY presented a resolution of the Association of Breeders of 
Short-Horn Cattle of the State of Michigan, in regard to the eradication 
of contagious diseases; which was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

Mr. MITCHELL presented a memorial of the Philadelphia Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers of Textile Fabrics, in favor of the early of 
‘the Tariff Commission bill as amended by the Committee of Ways and 
3 of the House of Representatives; which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

He also presented a petition of workingmen of Berks County, Penn- 
Sylvania, praying that no lower rates of duties than those recommended 
by the Tariff Commission be adopted by Congress; which was ordered 
F f citizens of Pennsylvania, 

He presented ten petitions of ci of Pennsy: prayi 
for a reduction of the tariff on sugar; which were ordered to lie on ite 
table. 

Mr. HARRIS. I present a petition of S. J. Alexander and 138 other 
laborers, both white and colored, in the cotton-fields of Fayette County, 
Tennessee, asking that no additional tax be imposed on cotton-ties, and 
that no additional burdens be imposed upon cotton-producers and agri- 
culturists by taxation. I move that the petition lie on the table, as 
the bill on this subject is now pending before the Senate. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I ask that a tel in the nature of a petition 
which I send to the Chair be printed in the RECORÐ and referred to the 
Committee on Epidemic Diseases, of which the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. HARRIS] is chairman. 

The PRESIDENT pro epore ‘The Senator from Louisiana asks that 
a telegram in the nature of a petition be printed in the Recorp. Is 
there objection ? 

Mr. ANTHONY. How long is the petition? 

Mr. HARRIS. It is a voluminous telegram. 
dressed to myself this morning, I suppose. 

Mr. KELLOGG. It is in regard to the necessity of the passage of 
the quarantine bill, signed by the president of the chamber of commerce 
and a number of citizens of New Orleans, the president of the board of 
health, and others. 

Mr. ANTHONY. We are getting into a very bad habit of cumbering 
up the RECORD with memorials. 

Mr. KELLOGG. It is not very long, I will say. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Well, I never objecttoanything. [Laughter.] 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The paper will be printed in the REC- 
ORD and referred tothe Committee on Epidemic Diseases. 

The telegram is as follows: 


I had a copy of it ad- 


New ORLEANS, February 6, 1883. 
Hon. WX. P. KELLOGG, U, S. S., 
Washington, D. C.: 
The 
Tence 


rotection of the valley of the Mississippi from the introduction of pesti- 
emands that the bill introduced by Hon. WX. P. KELLOGG, sustaining the 
quarantine laws of Louis: „should receive immediate and favorable consid- 
eration and final passage. During the past three rs the efforts of the board of 
health of the State of Louisiana have protected the State and the entire valley 
from the introduction of yellow fever, and the State health authorities should 


receive the unanimous support of Congress in measures designed to strengthen 
the system of quarantine. 
R. S. HOWARD, 
President of Chamber of Commerce. 
E. K. CONVERSE, 


President of New Orleans Produce Excha 
W. M. SMALLWOOD, 


Secreta Produce nge. 
J. H OGLESBY. 
President National Bank. 
Bi Mayor of City of New Orleans. 
la’ of New 
A. . BADOER. 
Collector A Port ie Orleans, 
J. HENRI BURCH. 
J. R. G. PITKIN, 
United States Marshal, 
0 WM. G. BROWN. 
W. L. McMILLAN, 
Postmaster. 
JOHN GODFREY, 
Passed Assistant a ag Marine Hi Service. 
. W. LEWIS, M. D. 


Mr. VEST. I t the petition of Alexander H. Smith and other 
citizens of Saint Pare Missouri, praying the of the bill now 
ding before the Senate to amend an act entitled An act re-estab- 
i the court of commissioners of Alabama claims and for the dis- 
tribution of unappropriated moneys of the Geneva award.“ I move its 
reference to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
Mr. GARLAND. It will not be necessary to refer it to the commit- 
| because there is a bill now on the Calendar affecting that subject; 
if theSenator from Missouri thinks the prayer of the petition should 
be en it can be offered as an amendment to that bill. The com- 
mittee not have time to consider the subject. 
Mr. VEST. Very well. 
The PRESIDENT protempore. The petition will lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. HAMPTON, from the Committee on Pak con to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 1052) for the relief of A. S. Bloom, reported 
adversely thereon; and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. INGALLS, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, re- 
ported an amendment intended to be proposed to the bill (H. R. 7181) 
making a tions to provide for the expenses of the government of 
the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, and 
for a p ; which was referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, mane to be printed. 


Mr. BARROW, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 5384) restoring the name of James M. Akin to the 
pension-roll, reported it without amendment, and submitted a report 
thereon, which was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. JACKSON. I am instructed by the Committee on Pensions, to 
whom was referred the bill (H. R. 2401) granting a on to Anne 
R. Voorhees, to report it adversely. I ask that it be p on the Cal- 
endar, as there is a difference of opinion about it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed on the Cal- 
endar with the adverse report of the committee. 

Mr. PLATT, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred 
the bill (H. R. 5118) granting a ion to Elizabeth Weinstein, re- 
ported it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon, which 
was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. VAN WYCK, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 1291) granting a pension to D. D. Edwards, re- 
ported it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon, which 
was ordered to be printed. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill (H. 
R. 1188) granting a pension to Thomas Allcock, reported it without 
care agi and submitted a report thereon, which was ordered to be 
prin 

FRAUDS IN PENSION AND BOUNTY CLAIMS. 


Mr. VAN WYCK. Iam instructed by the Committee on Pensions, 
to whom was referred a resolution relative to an inquiry into the prac- 
tices of claim agents in the city of Washington, to report it favorably 
and ask its adoption. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and agreed to, 
as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Pensions be directed to inquire whether any 
claim agents in Washington are violating the provisions of law or in any man- 
ner practicing extortion in taking fees or compensation for prosecuting and 
procuring pensions, bounty, homestead, or other claims on behalf of soldiers or 
soldiers’ widows or orphans. 


COPIES OF LAWS AND REVISED STATUTES. 


Mr. ANTHONY. Iam instructed by the Committee on Printing, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2433) to amend sections 6 and 7 of the 
act providing for the publication of the Revised Statutes and the laws 
of the United States, approved June 20, 1876, to report it back without 
amendment, to recommend its passage, and to ask for its present con- 
sideration. 

By unanimous consent, the bill was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It proposes to increase the number of the pamphlet and bound 
copies of the laws of the United States to be supplied to the Treasury 
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Department, as provided in sections 6 and 7 of the act of June 20, 1876, 
from 200 copies to 300 copies; and to increase the number of pamphlets 
and bound copies of the laws of the United States printed for distribution 
by the Secretary of State, as provided in section 5 of the act, from 2,000 
copies to 2,100 copies. 

The bill was reported to the Senate, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. McPHERSON asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave 
to introduce a bill (S. 2455) grantinga pension to Sarah C. Hall; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. BLAIR asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to in- 
troduce a bill (S. 2456) ting a pension to George W. Bean; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


AMENDMENTS TO BILLS. 


Mr. BLAIR, Mr. BUTLER, Mr. JONES of Florida, and Mr. ROL- 
LINS submitted amendments intended to be proposed by them respect- 
ively to the bill (H. R. 7314) making appropriations for the naval serv- 
ice for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, and for other purposes; 
which were referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. PLATT submitted an amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (H. R. 5538) to reduce internal-revenue taxation; which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. MAXEY submitted an amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (H. R. 7077) making appropriations for the support of 
the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, and for other pur- 
poses; which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. JACKSON submitted an amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (H. R. 7327) to establish post-routes; which was referred 
to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads, and ordered to be 

rinted. 
3 Mr. McDILL submitted an amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (H. R. 6928) toregulate licenses in the District of Columbia; 
which was referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia, and 
ordered to be printed. 
CONDEMNED CAST-IRON CANNON-BALLS. 


Mr. COCKRELL submitted the following resolution; which was con- 
sidered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 
Resolved, That the Secretary of War be required to report to the Senate at once 
the number of condemned and obsolete cast-iron cannon-balls, and where situate. 
OFFICIAL POSTAGE-STAMPS, 


Mr, MORGAN submitted the following resolution; which was con- 
sidered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 


tamps issued by the Post-Oftice Depart- 
June 30, 1880, 1351, and 1 

stat ing also to what Department or office issued, and the amount to 
DES MOINES RIVER LANDS. ~ 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair laid before the Senate yes- 
terday the bill (H. R. 6597) to quiet title of settlers on the Des Moines 
River lands, in the State of Iowa, and for other purposes, and suggested 
its reference to the Committee on Public Lands, whereupon the Senator 
from New York [Mr. MILLER] moved to refer it to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. The question is on its reference to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. j 

Mr. LAPHAM. I suppose it is not in orderon this motion to touch 
on the merits of the case; but a general statement may be allowable. 

The questions arising upon this bill are purely legal in their nature, 
entirely so, and the Government upon no pretense whatever has any 
interest in the matters involved. The Committee on Public Lands have 
nothing whatever to do with the questions involved in the case. They 
are questions which belong purely to the Judiciary Committee. The 
Judiciary Committee has charge of these matters in former Con- 
gresses, The whole case turns upon the construction to be given to 
certain decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States in that cir- 
cuit and district. There is nothing in the shape of questions which 
should properly go to the Committee on Public Lands. If the bill should 
go anywhere than to the Committee on the Judiciary, it should go to 
the Commmittee on Private Land Claims; but this is no question ap- 
propriate for the consideration of that committee. It is a law question 
exclusively. 

There is, further, no controversy here about the facts. It is simply a 
determination of the effects to be given certain decisions of the Supreme 
Court in cases where this title has been litigated. 

I trust, therefore, the Senate will adhere to its former practice and 
send this bi where it belongs, to the Committee on the Judiciary. I 
suppose it is in order to have the bill read, that the Senate may see its 
nature. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
is a long One. 

Mr. LAPHAM. It is not a very long bill; I ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be read. 


Of course it can be read; but the bill 


The 5 read the bill. 

Mr. LAPHA) It will be Mr. President, from the reading of 
the second section of the bill that it provides for the Attorney-General 
bringing suit in court. When this case was last before the Judiciary 
Committee of the Senate a report was made, from which I ask leave to 
read a single paragraph. After reciting the facts and the decisions of 
the courts, the report says: : 

Notwithstanding the ning of the land offices in 1868, by the direction of the 
Secretary, to the entry of these lands as Government lands, it seems to the com- 
mittee that the settlers were put upon Seir gunro, not only by the decision im 
the Wolcott case, but the injunctions granted by the circuit court, that there was 
a question as to their rights to enter the lands. They chose to take the risk, and 
the ultimate decision proves they acquired no title. m the very start there was 
a cloud of doubt. They can not, in face of these facts, be regarded as innocent 
p rs. The intrinsic value of the lands at the time when they made their 

lings and entries was probably nearly as t as now, aside from the improve- 
ments. But the committee understand the fact to be that the lands in contro- 
versy were all settled upon while the order wasin force withdrawing them from 
sale, although many applications for entering at the land office appear to have 
been made since. 

The more recent decisions (Wolsey vs. Chapman, 101 U. S. R., 755, and Litch- 
field vs. County of Webber, Ib., 773) appro the earlier cases on this su 
already cited, and from them all it is clearly to be gathered that this matter 
—j beyond the reach of Congress, and whatever rights the settlers seek to 
show or een S wish to establish they are not within any remedial legislati 
Congress; ected b 


ey can not be afri y any act of Congress—— 
The PRESIDENT pro The Senator from New York is dis- 
cussing the merits of the bill. 


Mr. LAPHAM. One sentence more, and I will forbear— 
in fact, it is a subject over which Congress has no jurisdiction; and the commit- 
tee ask to be discharged from further consideration of the bill, and recommend it 
be indefinitely postponed, 

Mr. MORRILL. I must object to the aneor ek of time by this 
matter. If there is to be further debate about it I shall ask to postpone 
the Calendar and take up the revenue bill. 

Mr. McDILL. Mr. President 

Mr. HOAR. I rise to a question of order. By what authority does 
this displace the Calendar or the pending business, whatever it is? 

The PRESIDENT tempore. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
bill from the House of Representatives. It is part of the morning busi- 
ness and the morning hour is not yet closed. The Senator from New 
York moves to refer the bill to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. INGALLS. Messages from the House are always in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Of course they are, and the question 
is on the motion to refer the bill to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
The Chair, at the instance of the Senators from the State of Iowa, pro- 
posed to refer the bill tothe Committee on Public Lands, and thereupon 
P Senator from New York moved to refer it to the Committee on the 

udiciary. 

Mr. HOAR. I do not understand that to proceed to consider a bill 
from the House of Representative is part of the morning business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is in order at any time when noth- 
ing else is before the Senate. 

Mr. HOAR. I was about to state my proposition of order, with the 
leave of the Chair. I understand that messages from the House are re- 
ceived to the interruption of any business; but when bills pass from 
the House to the table the Chair’s laying them before the Senate, when 
there is another matter in order under the rules, is by unanimous con- 
sent alone. 

The PRESIDENT pre tempore. What was the other matter? 

Mr. HOAR. The other business is the Calendar; the morning busi- 
ness first, by the rule, and then the Calendar, If that is moved to be 
laid aside and the tariff bill taken up, that is the other business, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Since the Chair has been the occu- 
pant of this position, every bill from the Heuse of Representatives that 
came over, that was here the night preceding, has been laid before the 
Senate. 

Mr. HOAR. That is by unanimous consent only. 

The PRESIDENT pro . It has never been refused. 

Mr. HOAR. I understand it has never been refused. 

Mr. COCKRELL. It is purely morning business. 

Mr. HOAR. It is not enumerated in the morning business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Rule 8 reads: 

After the Journal is read, the Presiding Officer shall lay before the Senate 
messages from the President, reports and communications from the heads of 
pepe T — 1 — the Mocs orks eL, 
— upon his table from any peovious day’s session ‘undleposed of. 

Mr. HOAR. That time has passed by. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. This bill was here last evening, and 
the Chair laid it before the Senate as soon as the morning business was 
through with to-day, and this is what the rule says shall be done. 

Mr. HOAR. It says it shall be done before the morning business 
begins, and not after the morning business is over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair would have laid the bill 
before the Senate before the morning business began if the Senators 
from New York and Iowa had been here. 

Mr. HOAR. In other words, the matter comes up by unanimous 
consent at this time, the Chair not having laid it before the Senate at 
the time fixed by the rule. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There was no objection. 
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Mr. FERRY. Was not the Chair interrupted by an executive session, 
which led to the occupation of a portion of the time, thus depriving the 
Chair of the opportunity earlier? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair did not lay the bill before 
the Senate then. If it is objected to, it will have to be withdrawn now 
and laid before the Senate to-morrow. 

Mr. HOAR. I did not rise to criticise the Chair or to make objection; 
but it seemed possible that there might be a long debate, and I wanted 
to have it appear that this was acted on by unanimous consent, because 
that would undoubtedly shorten the debate exceedingly. I did not 
want to shut off my friend from Iowa. 

Mr. LAPHAM. I that my colleague is not here, who made 
this motion, and it ought to stand over until to-morrow morning. 

Mr. McDILL. That is hardly fair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is before the Senate now, 
and the question of reference had better be disposed of. 

Mr. McDILL. I will only occupy a few moments, because I under- 
stand the merits of the bill are not before the Senate for consideration 
now. The simple question is whether this bill shall be referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands or to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A many bills with regard to this question have been considered, 
and I believe I am within the limit when I say that nearly all of them in 
this body have been considered by the Committee on Public Lands. 
The one single exception to that rule was the exception in the last Con- 
gress, when this very bill, or one in terms very similar, passed the House, 
and when it came here it was by its enemies sent to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee as a method of giving it a quiet strangling. That was the ob- 
ject, that was the purpose then. 

Now, the matter stands to-day in this way: A bill precisely similar 
or almost similar in terms to the one which has come to us from the 
House of Representatives was introduced during this Congress, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands, has been considered by that 
committee, has been reported to the Senate, and is now on the Calen- 
dar. Under these circumstances the jurisdiction, it seems to me, at- 
taches both by the precedents and the facts of the case to the Public 
Lands Committee, and to take it away from there is simply to have a 
Change of venue; and at this stage of the session, atthis period, so near 
the close, absorbed as we are with other matters, and absorbed as the 
Judiciary Committee is with other important matters pending, as we 
all know, it would be utterly impossible for that committee to consider 
this bill. Its proper direction is to the Committee on Public Lands, or 
probably, better yet, as they have reported a similar bill, to leave it on 
the Calendar and allow it to be acted upon when that comes up. 

Mr. GARLAND. The subject-matter of the Des Moines grant lands 
has been before the Committee on Public Lands and the Committee on 
the Judiciary alternately for about fifteen different sessions of Congress. 
It is an antiquated matter, running back to the grant by Congress in 
August, 1846, now thirty-seven years ago. In the various shapes that 
it has chased the two committees around the Senate it has never before 
assumed this form. It was before the Committee on Public Lands 
when I was a member of that committee several years ago, and it has 
been before the Judiciary Committee since I have been a member of 
that committee. 

Now, the question is, which is the proper committee to have juris- 
diction of this bill? If Senators will read or hear read the bill care- 
fully there can be no doubt which committee should take jurisdiction 
of it, and that is the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The first section undertakes to construe the meaning of certain acts 
of Congress. Of all questions that is a judicial question. And not only 
is ita construction of the acts of Congress, but that construction directly 
in the teeth of decisions of the Supreme Court, several of which I hold 
in my hand. A report was made on this subject-matter three years ago 
this month. 

The next section directs the Attorney-General what he shall do in re- 
gard to quieting these titles. If that is not a judicial proceeding and 
therefore a question for the Judiciary Committee, then you can find 
none so fur as the committees of the Senate are concerned. 

Mr. McDILL. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. GARLAND. Certainly. 

Mr. McDILL. The Committee on Claims very frequently reports 
bills here authorizing claimants to go into the Court of Claims and insti- 
tute a suit, and sometimes regulating the rules of evidence, as the Sena- 
tor may remember in a case where a receipt had not been offered 

Mr. GARLAND. Certainly. 

Mr. McDILL. Why has the Committee on Claims jurisdiction of 
such a case if the Committee on Public Lands fails to have jurisdiction 
of this case because a suit is provided for? A 

Mr. GARLAND. For two very good reasons. First, when a com- 
mittee takes jurisdiction of a claim it takes jurisdiction of it for all pur- 

, for a complete and thorough adjustment and settlement of it. 
Next, under the act of Congress, to be found in the Revised Statutes, 
provision is made for claims being referred to the Court of Claims by the 
reports of committees through the actionof Congress. There is no dif- 
ficulty in that branch of the case. 

Now, this is not a land title for the Committee on Public Lands to 
determine; this is not a land claim; but it is calling on the two Houses to 
determine the meaning of an act of Congress and then to direct the At- 


torney-General what he shall do in order to quiet these titles. I can not 
imagine an act more judicial in its nature, and therefore more proper 
or more appropriate for the Committee on the Judiciary to consider. 

The Committee on the Judiciary have reported on this matter several 
times; not this particular bill, for it has never come here in this shape 
before. Really, you can refer any question to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands if it simply has the title“ land“ in it if this bill should go 
there. It is not a subject-matter for either committee to be in a haste 
to get hold of; it is not a question that either committee should thirst 
to grab, because it is an old and antiquated matter, asI said just now, 
running back to an act of Congress passed in 1846. 

The simple question is, What does this bill call upon you to do? To 
construe an act of Congress and direct the Attorney-General what he 
shall do in order to arrive at a settlement of these titles. If any Sena- 
tor can imagine an act more judicial in its character I do not know how 
he would go about it. 

Mr. McDILL. Ido not want to delay the Senate longer with dis- 
cussion, but I think the argument of the Senator from Arkansas would 
take almost every bill to the Judiciary Committee, for it is hardly pos- 
sible to think of a bill that would notin its raise questions of law. 

Mr. ALLISON. May I ask my colleague if it is not true that the 
Committee on Public Lands have been considering this matter all the 
session ? 

Mr. McDILL. It is true; and they have reported a bill very similar 
in terms to this, which is now on the Calendar, 

Mr. ALLISON. It seems to me that would enable the Committee 
on Public Lands to examine this bill very easily and readily. 

Mr. LAPHAM. It seems to me that is the very reason it should not 
go there. They have a bill on the Calendar now, and they can move to 
substitute this House bill whenever that is taken up. If this is to be 
any further considered by a committee of the Senate it should be by 
the Judiciary Committee. As the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. GAR- 
LAND] says, it is purely a question for the courts, and it really amounts 
to this: whether we by an act of Congress will authorize litigation in 
the name of the United States and at the expense of the United States 
to retry a question which has been already adjudicated three or four 
times in the courts. 

Mr. McDILL. I have not gone into the merits of the bill, but I can 
not allow the statement just made to go without saying that I do not 
so understand the matter. I do not understand the bill as the Senator 
from New York does at all. I do not feel at liberty to discuss the bill 
itself; but I feel strongly that the bill ought to go to the Public Lands 
Committee, and I am perfectly willing to have the matter decided by 
the vote of the Senate, saying to the friends of the bill, if there are any 
here, that owing to the condition of the business before the Senate and 
to the condition of business before the Judiciary Committee and the 
fact that they will enter anew upon an investigation of the subject at 
this late period of the session, and the bill will be killed for this Con- 
gress by going there. I hope those who want to kill it will vote so. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion to 
refer the bill to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. LAPHAM. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HAMPTON (when Mr. BUTLER’s name wascalled). Iannounce 
for the day that my colleague [Mr. BUTLER] is paired with the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON]. 

The roll-call was concluded. : 

Mr. MITCHELL. My colleague [Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania} 
is paired with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BUTLER]. My 
colleague is detained by illness. 

I am paired with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. JOHNSTON]. 

Mr. BARROW (after having voted in the affirmative). I voted inad- 
vertently. Iam paired with the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
BLAIR], and therefore withdraw my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 19, nays 25; as follows: 


YEAS—19. 
Bayard, Davis of W. Va., Harris, Maxey, 
Beck, Edmunds, Kellogg, Pugh, 

1 Garland, Lapham, Saulsbury, 
Coke, Groome, M n Vest. 
Davis of Til., Hampton, Mahone, 

NAYS—2. 

Allison, Hawley, Morgan, Sawyer, 
Cameron of Wis., Hill, Morrill, Sherman, 
Cockrell, Hoar, Pendleton, Vance, 
Conger, Ingalls, Plumb, Van Wyck 
Dawes, Jackson, Ransom 
Ferry, Jones of Florida, Rollins, 
Harrison, MeDill, Saunders, 

ABSENT—32. 
Aldrich, Fair, Jonas, Platt, 
Anthony, Farley, Jones of Nevada, Sewell, 
Barrow, Frye, ar, Slater, 
Blair, George, Logan, Tabor, 
Brown, rman, McMillan Voorhees, 
Butler, Grover, Miller of (l., Walker, 
Camden, Hale, Miller of N. Y., Williams, 
Cameron of Pa., Johnston, Mitchell, Windom. 


So the motion was not agreed to, 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

Mr. GARLAND. It ought not to be, because according to the state- 
ment of the Senator from Iowa they have already examined the ques- 
tion and passed upon it, and he says there is now a bill on the Calen- 
dar. I would suggest that the bill lie upon the table, to be called up 
when the bill reported by the Committee on Public Lands is reached. 

Mr. McDILL. I think it might as well be referred. This differs a 
little from the Senate bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is moved that the bill be referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 

The motion was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. McPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had the bill (S. 2264) to 
authorize the construction of certain bridges and to establish them as 
post-roads, with an amendment, in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the bill (S. 
543) for the relief of the heirs of Thomas Toby, deceased. 

The message further announced that the House had concurred in the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5380) supplementary to 
an act approved December 17, 1872, entitled ‘‘An act to authorize the 
construction of bridges across the Ohio River and to prescribe the di- 
mensions of the same.” 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. MORRILL. I now move to postpone the Calendar and take up 
the revenue bill. 
Mr. FERRY. I appeal to the Senator from Vermont to allow me, 


on behalf of the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads, to ask for 
the consideration of the second post-route bill. It is a short bill, with 
only nine amendments. It will take but a few minutes, and is very 
important on account of the advertising which is to take place now and 
is being delayed in order to include the routes named in the present bill 
if passed. I ask the Senator from Vermont on that account, and be- 
cause it interests every State represented here, that he allow us the time, 
which will not be over ten minutes, to pass the bill, so that the routes 
provided for in it may be included in the advertisement. 

Mr. MORRILL. I can not consent to-day, at all events. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont moves 
to postpone the Calendar. 

The motion was to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont moves 
to take up the revenue bill. 

Mr. FERRY. I simply want to state that the bill which the Sena- 
tor from Vermont now asks the attention of the Senate to is the rev- 
enue bill, which will take not only this week but probably next week, 
and possibly more weeks than these, which will defer this post-route 
bill unless the Senate order its consideration. I ask now that the Sen- 
ate take it up. There are simply the amendments to be considered. 
The bill is in print; there is no need of its being read; it is not usual 
to read it; it is not as long as the first post-route bill. A second bill 
is usually passed at every session. I ask that the pending question be 
deferred and that the post-route bill be considered now. 

Mr. MORRILL. I trust we shall not have the regular business of 
the Senate postponed. 

Mr. FERRY. Iam acting in the discharge of my duty as chair- 
man of the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads, asking for the 
consideration of the post-route bill. My impression is that the bill 
which the Senator from Vermont is now ee Bag not at this 
session. That is not only the im on of the public, but the i impres- 
sion of the President himself, as been intimated by the press, if we 
are to believe what is stated in the public press, which I generall 
lieve, but not altogether. I hope the chairman of the Committee on 
Finance will yield long enough to allow the post-route bill to be acted 


on. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I hope the Senate will continue the 
consideration of the revenue bill. The country demands of this Con- 
* that it should pass a bill on that subject, and it ought not to be 

elayed for any other business. I say to the Senator from Vermont 
that if I were he, having charge of that bill, I should insist on moving 
on at all times without reference to any other bill whatever. I believe 
it to be the duty of this Congress to pass a tariff bill. I believe the 
country ex it. I know that now the business community are hesi- 
tating and wishing that Co would move on and consider the bill 
and di of it. I believe it is better for the country at once tosettle 
the question and a bill. Were Ithe Senator from Vermont I would 
give way to nothing whatever, but press the bill right along. I hope 
that side of the Chamber as well as this will do so. I do not think it 
ought to be delayed. 

Mr. FERRY. I have no desire to interrupt the revenue bill at all. 
Jam a tariff man and a member of the Finance Committee, and I am 
just as much interested as any one else in that bill, and was present in 
the committee generally when it was considered. But now I am in- 
structed by the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads to urge the 
post-route bill. It is not important simply forits passage now, but the 


routes named in it ought to be included in the advertisements that 
must occur very soon, and the Post-Office Department is delaying the 
advertisement for the purpose of having the bill passed, I have done 
my duty. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let me suggest to the Senator that to-morrow 
morning before 12 o’clock, in the morning hour, he can call it up and 
have it acted on. 

Mr. FERRY. Very well. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I do not agree to that. 

Mr. FERRY. The Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS] before me 

is unwilling to do that. That Senator generally objects. I willaccede 
to the proposition made by the Senator from Missouri, notwithstand- 
ing the objection of the Senator from Vermont, because I think that 
then he will modify his objection. 
Mr. EDMUNDS. I simply did not propose to be made a party toa 
bargain that I was not willing to to. That is all. If there is any 
one thing that is important to this country just now, it is to dispose of 
the revenue and tariff bill; and I think post-routes, like the river and 
harbor bill, might possibly wait a few months in order that we might 
reduce the taxation and equalize it upon the people of this country. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Just one word 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Michigan with- 
draws his objection. 

Mr. FERRY. If the Senator from New Jersey will allow me, I 
simply want to say that the bill leaves the establishment of the routes 
in the discretion of the Postmaster-General. It only provides for their 
establishment under his discretion. It does not increase the taxation, 
and I want no implication on the part of the Senator from Vermont or 
any other Senator that I am p a matter here which involves an 
increase of taxation. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I did not say anything of the kind. 

Mr. FERRY. It is only providing the usual post-route bill, which 
it is my duty to press before the Senate, and it is left arsa be the 
discretion of the Postmaster-General on the application of the Senators 
and Representatives in the other House. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. If the Senate of the United States 

Mr. HOAR. What is the question before the Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion of the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. MORRILL] to take up the revenue bill. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Upon that motion I wish to be heard. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New Jersey is ad- 
dressing the Chair on that motion. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. If the Senate understood, as it should under- 
stand, how destructive it will be to the industries of this country to con- 
tinue the agitation of the tariff-revision question for another year or un- 
til the meeting of another Congress, it would not allow any other subject- 
matter of any nature or character except one of absolute necessity to 
interfere with the consideration of the bill. What we need in this 
country more than anything else is not so much whether a tariff should 
be high or low, but that it should be stable. I believe if we were to- 
day to fix the tariff duties upon goods to conform to the very lowest 
estimate made by the most extravagant tariffreformer on this side of the 
Chamber, and give the country to understand that it should be stable for 
ten years to come, the manufacturing industries would make more 


money than they peny can with this continual and tual agita- 
tion, and it would be better for the laborer. I hope the tor from 
Vermont will not permit any matter—and in that he will have 


my vote all the time—to interfere with the tariff bill, but will continue 
it until it is completed and sent to the House. 

Mr. MORRI I believe there is no objection to my motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there any objection to this motion? 
The Chair hears none. 

INTERNAL-REVENUE AND TARIFF DUTIES. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 5538) to reduce internal-revenue taxation. 

The PRESIDENT pro . The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Breck], in line 1299 to insert two“ 
after ‘‘thirty;’’ so as to read: 

Wools of the first class, the value whereof atthe last port or place whence ex- 
rted to the United States, excluding charges in such port, shall be 32 cents or 
per pound, 10 cents per pound. 

Mr. MORGAN. Just now we were told by the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON] that we ought not to let this agitation go 
on. I have heard for some time about the agitation that is going on in 
this country; and inasmuch as one of our Democratic brethren has vent- 
ured to bring that subject forward with a great deal of force, I want 
to inquire a little about the agitation, how it happened and who is re- 
sponsible for it. 

The little revenue bill came over here a very short bill, the purport 
of which was to deal entirely with internal-revenue taxation. The 
House of Representatives passed that bill, as they had a right to do, 
and after it came here the agitation arose on the other side of the 
Chamber. As I remarked before when this subject was up, about 
thirty amendments came in to that bill one morning, and those amend- 
ments related largely to the tariff. They came from Democrats and 
they came from Republicans; Democrats and Republicans both made 
exertions in the Senate to indicate their intention to agitate the ques- 
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tion of the modification and reduction of the tariff. That bill went 
back to the committee on the motion of the chairman of the committee, 
and thereupon the chairman reported back a bill to amend the internal- 
revenue laws and also greatly to modify and, as I suppose he thought, to 
improve the tariff system. Thereupon, of co there was a great 
subject of agitation introduced here; debate was had upon it, quite ex- 
tensive debate, Senators expressing themselves on all sides with respect 
to the internal- revenue laws and also with respect to the tariff. That 
matter went before the country and we are informed that there was 
great agitation on the stump, on the hustings, about this same busi- 
ness, and an election took place, and that was a very agitating sort of 
election; it agitated the waters very deeply, very profoundly. 

The subject came back to the Senate, and the chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee, after a long incubation by that committee and a very 
complete and thorough investigation of the whole question, reported 
back a comprehensive, yes, an all-comprehensive tariff bill, in which 
the machinery of the collection of the tariff was tly improved, as 
we all admit, and in which the whole field of tariff 1 tion was 
revised thoroughly. That was laid before the Senate of the United 
States. 


Now, sir, has that produced agitation in the country? What else 
has produced the agitation unless it was the report of the Finance Com- 

ittee, which was a Republican committee and headed by the most 
distinguished Republican in the United States connected with the sub- 
ject of tariff legislation? Whatever of agitation exists in this Chamber, 
in the other House, in the country, among the manufacturers, among 
the industries, is an agitation that has been produced entirely by the 
action of the Committee on Finance. Do they expect that after intro- 
ducing a bill of this kind, because it agitates the country, we shall cease 
to debate it, or that we shall abdicate our right to have it explained 
by this learned and able committee who have devoted so much time to 
it? Do gentlemen want this bill thrust through in a hurry and with- 
out debate, under the pressure of a previous question or a cléture, in 
order that we may stop the agitation which that committee and that 
side of the Chamber have produced among the industries of this coun- 
try? No Democrat and no Democratic committee in either branch of 
Co! as at present organized could have brought to the public at- 
tention a tariff bill at all. The Republican party has brought up this 
bill. And now we hear of Democrats here who are becoming so much 
alarmed about the agitation of this question as that they desire to have 
it immediately passed. They will not stop to have a post-route bill 
passed; they will not give the people mail facilities until this bill shall 
pass; they will not consider an appropriation bill until it is passed. 
They agitate it here because of the agitation in the country, and when 
they have got everything thoroughly and perfectly stirred up, then they 
tell us, Put a stop to this business; otherwise the ruin of the country 
will follow,” 

Mr. President, that is the agitation of the waters by the wolf that was 
standing a little lower down on the stream than the lamb was, the same 
agitation, produced in the same way, and very much for the same pur- 
pose. Sir, as they have brought this subject to our attention they must 
not expect this—this has been very frequently said, and said justly al- 
ways—they must not expect that we shall not perform the function at 
least of an inquiring laity to find out what the men who are speaking 
ex cathedra are doing about this business. We want to know what is 
going on, and we are not compelled to legislate blindly, because even 
the Committee on Finance have in their secret sessions, which they are 
not allowed to speak of here, prepared a bill that suits them and may 
not suit everybody else after we come to have it explained. 

I regret, sir, that such remarks should be made here, and I can not 
allew this occasion to pass in silence without bringing the facts to light 
to show that whatever of agitation there is among the manufacturers 
of this land has been produced entirely by this bill. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it isall stuff. The wheels are still rolling, the spindles are buzz- 
ing, the looms are clattering, everything is going on in industry and 
in manufactures just as they were before this bill was introduced into 
the Senate. When are we ever to get a modification and revision or a 
reduction of the tariff if we have to wait until there is no agitation for 
doing it? The agitation that is talked about here is all a false clamor, 
and the country knows it. Industrial circles of this country to-day are 
just as prosperous and busy as they have been in the last fifteen years; 
far more so than they have been on many occasions when strikes were 
forced on operatives in order to get a pretext for holding up a high pro- 
tective tariff. 

Now, I have some questions to ask about this, and I can lay a predi- 
cate for asking these questions which no man can deny to be a just one, 
and that is that I need information; I come out with an open, broad, 
honest acknowledgment that I need information and do not know where 
else to go for it unless it is to the Committee on Finance, for they are 
all able men indeed, I might say without disparaging the rest of the 
body, they are all very great men, greatly informed, greatly instructed 
upon this subject of the tariff. 

One thing that I want information upon before we go any further is 
this: As far as I have been able to trace it back after the brief investi- 
gation which I could give to it since 11 o’clock last night or later when 


we adjourned, it was in the tariff of 1867, called the Morrill tariff, that 
the idea first appeared which is defined in these words: 

The last port or place whence exported to the United States, excluding charges 
in such port. 

That is to say, wools of the first class, second, third, or fourth, as the 
case may be, pay a higheror lower duty regulated in reference to wools 
of the first class as follews: 7 

Wools ofthe first class, the value whereof at last = 
poss to the United States, excluding VVT 

ess per pound, 10 cents per pound. 

Wools of the same class, the value whereof at the last port or place whence ex- 
ported to the United States, excluding charges in such port, shall exceed 30 cents 
per pound, 12 cents per pound. 

I confess that I do not understand either the policy which led to the 
introduction of these words into this statute, the necessity of that lan- 
guage in the statute, or the security that it gives to our customs collec- 
tion. Now I wish to illustrate that. You have got to take the price 
at the last port or place whence ar shaan to the United States, and if 
the price there shall be 30 cents or less per pound you have your duty 
at 10 cents per pound. If it is over 30 cents the duty is 12 cents, rais- 
ing it 2 cents to the pound. The last port or place whence exported 
to the United States may be the port or place in the country of pro- 
duction or it may not. 

I do not understand this subject; I confess it is very obscure to my 
comprehension; but I wish to call attention to the fact that by a treaty 
of commerce and reciprocity we have extended our home market to the 
Hawaiian Islands on a number of subjects that are admitted by the 
Kingdom of Hawaii free of duty, wool being among the number. Isup- 
pose it will be conceded, I think everybody knows, that there is no 
market for wool at Honolulu or any of the Hawaiian Islands, and there 
is no manufacture of wool there, there is no demand for it, speaking in 
the broad commercial sense, no demand for instance such as there is in 
New York, or Boston, or anywhere on the Atlantic coast or on the Pa- 
cific coast of the United States. 

A vessel goes to Australia and loads up with wool. Australian wools 
then may be worth in Australia more than 30 cents a pound. They 
come to one of the Hawaiian ports, and there you may change your mani- 
fest, undergoing an ostensible discharge and reloading the cargo, or else 
you may unload your ship and reship your cargo. It does not cost you 
much to do it. That is the last port or place that ship leaves before 
entering the United States, and this wool which was priced at above 30 
cents per pound in the port or place of the country of production, at the 
last place it leaves before coming to the United States goes below 30 
cents a pound, and the importer can base his tariff duty at 10 cents a 
pound instead of 12. There is apractical illustration, according to my 
understanding of this statute, of its workings so far as protecting the 
Government against frauds on the revenue goes. 

Mr. President, there is a principle, I sup in this obscure language, 
and as far asI am able to traceit, it is a compulsive enforcement in favor 
of the importer of wool of the doctrine that he shall buy in the lowest 
market possible and get the benefit of his purchase. When we go abroad 
to buy manufactured goods of any description, they tell us that we shall 
not buy in the lowest market. You may go to France and buy, or to 
England and buy; you may find a market in France or im England that 
is the lowest in Europe, but when you come back to our shores with 
your goods in yourship you have to pay a high specific rate of duty upon 
many ofthem. That specific rate adds to the cost, and while it stands 
no man can takethat out of the cost; itisa partof the cost of the goods, 
and you can notremoveit. It is bound to be paid and bound to enhance 
the price or cost of those goods when landed in the United States. 

Those whom the Senator from New Jersey likes to speak of as ultra 
free-traders, the men who believethat a tariff for revenue is one of the 
constitutional methods of collecting money to support this Government, 
and that there is a certain incident of protection which follows the col- 
lection of this revenue which we desire to bestow for the advantage of 
our industries, whether they are agricultural or whether they are me- 
chanical—those of us who believe in that contend that we ought to have 
the right after paying this revenue to receive the impression upon prices 
in our favor that would be made by the reduction of the markets in 
France, England, Germany, or anywhere else where we could find goods 
of the description that we wished to buy. That doctrine is denounced 
as an unpatriotic and un-American doctrine; it is called free trade. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Will the Senator yield to me a moment? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I should like to ask the Senator where he is to 
draw the line of distinction between a tariff for protection, a tariff 
known as tariff for revenue, or a tariff called a tariff for revenue with 
incidental protection. Let me illustrate. 

Mr. MORGAN. I would rather the Senator would not. If he is go- 
ing to ask me a question, very well; but I would rather he would not 
debate it. I will debate it myself. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I wish to illustrate, so that the Senator may an- 
swer the question exactly as illustrated. 

Mr. MORGAN. Go on. 

Mr. McCPHERSON. We will suppose, for instance, a certain article 
of manufacture manufactured abroad, shipped to New York, landed 
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upon the dock in New Vark, costs $1 American money, while the same 
article of like charavier and quality, on account of the i cost of 
labor in this country, represents a cost of $1.50. The American Con- 
gress imposes a duty of 50 cents upon the foreign importer. I wish to 
know whether that duty is a tariff for protection to the laborer or to 
the manufacturer, representing as it does to both producers the exact 
cost? Ido not see how it protects the manufacturer, but it does the la- 
bor, and there my policy of protection stops. 

Mr. MORGAN. I object to the Senator arguing the matter. I get 
out of breath waiting for the Senator. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I wish to know whether such a tariff in the case 
cited is a tariff for revenue? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Alabama declines 
to yield further. 

Mr. MORGAN. My mind is not so badly befogged as the Senator 
may suppose it is, and as I think his is about this matter. He puts the 
conundrum to me, and as is usually the case there are about three pro- 
positions that are sensible and reasonable in the conundrum to about 
five that are not. He supposes an article costing $1 abroad worth $1.50 
here, in consequence of the increased value of labor. There is a pro- 
position that is not true. It is not worth $1.50 in consequence of the 
increased of labor, because if it is worth half a dollar more than 
in England, the ish laborers would come over here and make it; 
you could not keep them away from here; they would make it despite 
all you coulddo. That half dollar is to be credited to the account of 
capital and labor both; capital first and mainly, and labor in a second- 
ary degree; as in the case of Coates in the thread manufacture. There 
is a case that illustrates it profoundly and beyond E But the 
same article costs half a dollar more in this market, that is in con- 
sequence, as the Senator said, of a duty of half a dollar laid upon it. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Where would you draw the line? 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator wants to know where I will draw the 
line. If I were to follow the Senator I would have to draw a very 
crooked line, because he puts so many propositions into his statement 
thata straight line can not possibly be run through them. In drawing 
the line the first thing I would consider would be, what is the amount 
of revenue that can be collected upon the article? I would take that 
asmy basis. If I found that there was more revenue to be collected 
out of that article than other articles in the United States would prop- 
erly bear pro rata, I would reduce the revenue collected on that article, 
ae | in a parallel line with it I would reduce the amount of the burden 
of the tax. In that way I would equalize the tax between the people. 
What is it the people of the United States want? What do they ask of 
us? Simply that every man in this country, according to his ability to 
sustain the Government, shall bear an equal part of that burden. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Will the Senator yield to me a moment now? 

Mr. MORGAN. I have not got through answering the Senator. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I submit the Senator is not answering me. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Alabama 


yield? 
Mr. MORGAN. If the Senator is going to put a question I yield, 
but if he is going to make a speech I can not. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Alabama yields 
for a question. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I do not know that the Senator proposes to 
answer my question; but still he does not meet the point I had made, 
the express declaration that the cost to the producer here and the im- 
porter were the same by reason of the increased cost of labor, for which 
the duty was added. 

Mr. MORGAN. That is a declaration I do not concur in. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I wish to say that the statement was made on 
the floor yesterday, from reputable parties, that instead of being 50 
per cent. there were in many cases over 100 per cent. increase in the 
cost of labor upon the production of certain articles. I wish to know 
how it is possible that there should be any advantage on the part of 
the American manufacturers over the foreign producer, even with the 
duty of 50 per cent. added, when he paid more than 50 per cent. for 
the cost of labor. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator from New Jersey will persist in argu- 
ing this subject upon the basis of improving the labor of the country, 
the amount of its income, the value of its earnings. I take issue with 
him there. I think that that could be illustrated in a thousand ways. 
I will take a woman who stands at one of these spinning-frames where 
spool cotton is made. She will manage a great number of the wheels 
or spindles, whatever you call them; perhaps she will manage five hun- 
dred. I do not know how many she can manage, but quite a number. 
She and the machine together do as much work in one day as perhaps 
five hundred women could do if they had to use their hands at it. That 
woman gets a dollar and a half a day, it may be she gets $2, and the 
other four hundred and ninety-nine women are left without employ- 
ment, or else bound to go off into agriculture or some other drudgery, 
some business where money can not be made. The manufacturer, by 
the operation of his machinery for which he has paid his money, has a 
right to his profit, I grant you; but I want to know, when you take the 
labor in the United States at large, how much that is improved by giv- 
ing $2 a day wages to the woman who stands at this machine? 


The legislation that we complain of here is favoritism; it is discrim- 
ination in the use of the power of taxation, in favorof one class of labor- 
ers against another, in favor of the manufacturers against the consumers, 
in favor of the capitalists against everybody. That is the situation. 
The abuse of the power that we use here in that way comes nearer to 
being a crime than any legislative act that is authorized by the Con- 
stitution than any man can describe. The power we are using is the 
power of taxation. If there is any harsher, harder, more strenuous: 
power than that I have never heard of it; if there is any other power 
which is less capable of resistance by the people than that I have never 
heard of it. It is the strong power of the Government; it is that power 
which describes the sovereignty of the Government just as completely 
as it is described when it executes the judgment of the law upon a man 
and hangs him to a gallows. 

Mr. MAXEY. Will it trouble the Senator from Alabama if I make 
a suggestion to him here? The normal price of labor is regulated by 
supply and demand. That applies to manufacturing, agriculture, me- 
chanics, mining, and everything. Where the supply is in excess of the- 
demand the price comes down; where the demand is in excess of the 
supply the price goes up. So we have just as much right to legislate 
in favor of reducing as to legislate so as to pay a greater price for 
labor in the manufacturing establishments of the country. 

Mr. MORGAN. But my friend from Texas must remember that all 
truths and all truisms give way before the demands of protectionists 
and monopolistic discriminations in their favor. All common sense 
gives way, logic amounts to nothing; reason, experience, and truth 
amount to nothing. Bald assertions, supported by letters written to 
Senators here, are thrown in our faces for the purpose of defying the 
judgment of common sense upon measures of this kind. We have no 
dark path to pursue in this matter, Ours is a path of light, of justice, 
and of truth. We are not willing to seize this vast power of taxation, 
this tyranny of government, if you please so to call it, and it is prop- 
erly so denominated, and in the name ef taxation to inflict injustice 
upon a man while you are taxing him. If there is any one power which 
when abused is worse abused than another it is the taxing power, to 
which every citizen must yield without controversy, and thatin the exer- 
cise of which cupidity, avarice, and grasping monopoly come in to demand 
that the power of taxation which is meant to bear equally upon all the 
people alike shall be used to break down some and to build up others. 

We speak about the preservation of our liberties. They are sapped 
and mined from under us as the waters of the sea undermine a wall that 
is built upon the sand. Grain by grain, as the waves ebb and flow, 
they are taken from beneath the foundations, and the first thing we 
know our temple is a wreck. These men who come in the name of the 
laboring people of the United States—men that they can hold in check 
because of the irritation of the wrongs which they themselves inflict 
upon them, men that they can not even keep subordinate to the laws 
of the land because of the injustice that they inflict upon them so fla- 
grantly that they see it everywhere—they come here in the name of 
these abused and outraged laborers and claim that we shall give up our 
wits and common sense while they use the taxing power of thiscountry 
to undermine one set of laborers to build up another. It is injustice 
from beginning to end, and nothing but injustice. 

But 1 mark that when they want to do something for the express 
benefit of the importer, they say to him, go abroad. It makes no 
difference to what port in the world you go, go abroad, and if you 
ean buy wools at less than 30 cents a pound in any market in the world 
you shall have a tariff on them at 2 cents less; if you can buy wools of 
the first class in a market where they cost over 30 cents you shall pay 
3 cents. Under the pressure and compulsion of the law they make men 
who are buying wool pay the manufacturers to hunt the nations of the 
earth in order that they may buy in a market where they can buy 
cheapest and sell in a market where they can sell the dearest. That 
must have been the reason why this curious clause was put in this 
Morrill tariff. If not I ask for an explanation; I ask for some reason 
for it. I know it will be said that the object was to enco direct 
importation from countries that produce cheap wools of the first class, 
the second, the third, and the fourth. If that isso why not have the 
law to read that if you buy wools for less than 30 cents a pound in the 
country of production and bring them here without landing in any 
other port you shall have 2 cents off? 

If you want to encourage navigation and commerce in that way, why 
do you not say it? But instead of doing that they say from the port of 
last importation. That may be the Hawaiian Islands, to which I re- 
ferred, where there is no market for wools and where first-class wools 
perhaps would not sell for 15 cents a pound. By bringing them by that 
market, and making that the last port at which they touched before 
they come to the United States, they would get a 2-cent reduction upon 
the revenue that they must pay upon the wool that they bring into this 
country. Not only do they take up the doctrines of free trade, but 
they incorporate them in the law whenever it is to their interest to do 
so. They say if you will go and buy your wool in the cheapest market in 
the world for first class or second class, as the case may be, and bring it 
here we will reward you by a reduction of taxation of 2 cents a pound. 
That is what they say, for it reads wools of the first class, the value 
whereof at the last port or place whence exported to the United States, 
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excluding charges in such port, shall be 30 cents or less per pound, 10 
cents per pound;’’ and if in excess of 30 cents a pound, then it is 12 
cents a pound. That ought to be amended soasto make it apply to the 
country of production, and then that side of the free-trade doctrine about 
which gentlemen complain so much will be enacted into a law with- 
out the door of opportunity being left open for defrauding the revenue. 

I am willing to place all the inducements that can be laid before the 
manufacturers of wool to cause them to search the cheapest markets in 
the world for the purchase of raw material, because I take it for granted 
that if they get their raw material cheaper they can afford perhaps to 
sell their manufacture for less money to the people of this land. 

Here we are discussing a tax on wool and the labor question comes 
up, and it issupposed now that the tax on wool is greatly to the benefit 
of laboring men engaged in raising sheep. A flock of sheep of an ordi- 
nary farmer in a country like that I live in takes care of itself, if it can 
escape the dogs and the wolves; it has large fields to roam over and to 
browse upon. The sheep come home at night and they sleep within 
the reach of protection and cover. They are very little expense in the 
winter orin the summer. It requires nobody to herd them, nobody to 
watch afterthem. There is less capital invested in sheep-raising than in 
any other production of equal value considering the value of the meat 
and of the wool. A very large part of the wool-growing in the United 
States is conducted upon just that plan, where there is no laborer set 
apart as a matter of duty to take care of a flock of sheep. 

Now, we go to another place and to another way of raising sheep, that 
which the honorable Senator from Vermont attributes to the protection 
that is found in the tariff of 1867. When the Indians and the grizzly 
bears were driven out of the hills and plains in the far West so as to 
make it safe to carry flocks of sheep through the mountain countries, an 
enormous business commenced in the panhandle country of Texas and 
the southwestern part of Texas; in Arizona, where the Zuni Indians 
raised large flocks of sheep; outin Utah, beyond that in California, and 

above that to the British possessions, Ho is that business conducted? 
A man who has grazing in the plains of California for winter to main- 
tain a herd of sheep will have an enormous quantity. He will divide 
them up into flocks of about 3,000 to 5,000; he will them in 
winter, clip the wool off them in the spring of the year, and start them 
out across the Sierra Madre and the ‘ier Nevada Mountains to the 
east. They will forage al until they finditis time to return, They 
will then come back, probably by a different route, sometimes over the 
same, and return to their winter pastures. That is the whole business. 

How many men does it take to care for a flock of three, four, or five 
thousand sheep? Not more than three or five. A pack-horse to carry 
their provisions, two or three collies, shepherd dogs, to follow along, 
oftentimes not more than two shepherds, sometimes three and some- 
times four, take care of a flock of a of 4,000 or 5,000. They start 
out with this equipment, and frequently they do not see the face of 
civilized man from the time they leave the plains until they return 
again in the autumn. They come back the worst-looking set of men 
on earth. If I were going to pay bounties to a man not to do a thing, 
Iwould much prefer to pay them a bounty not to be a shepherd in that 

country than to pay them anything for ashepherd. The sheep, 
passing through the soft friable soils of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, 
cropping down vegetation as they come to it and eating up everything 
in reach of them, beat out roads and paths that are entirely denuded of 
vegetation when they pass along. Enormous clouds of dustare raised. 
Much of it is alkali; and it into the ears, the noses, the eyes of 
‘these poor creatures. If a civilized man should unexpectedly meet one 
of them comingaround the corner of a chaparral I do not know but that 
he would take to his heels and run from the hideous appearance of these 
lovely shepherds. I have never in the world seen such a set of people 
as they are. I have never in my life seen the labors of humanity so 
much abused in their exercise in a lawful vocation as is done by the 
poor shepherds who follow these flocks across the mountains. 

I take it for granted that in the protection of this industry, we are 
not protecting the labor that is concerned in it. This is one of the in- 
dustries that receive protection only in consequence of their being an 
American industry, and in consequence of their being able to absorb 

amounts of capital. The labor question does not get into the ques- 
tion of the production of wool. There is less of human labor bestowed 
in the rearing of sheep and in caring for them than in almost any other 
agricultural business that can be mentioned, far less than in to 
cattle or horses or any other kind of domestic animals. So, then, we are 
rid of the labor question upon that. Now, as to the remarkable growth 
given to sheep culture by the protection, how is that? 

Mr. President, every man in the United States who knows anything 
about it understands perfectly well that the impetus that was given to 
sheep culture in the United States, and particularly in the Far West, 
was due to the fact that those vast prairies, those vast plains and mount- 
ain ranges, were thrown open after the hostility of the Indian was sub- 
dued to some extent, and that capitalists found it to their interest to 
employ a very few men to take care of a very large amount of property. 
Then comes the proof adduced by my honorable friend from Kentucky 
[Mr. WILLIAMS], who rears sh 


ö ee and who tells us that the value of 
wool in the markets of the United States has been continually sinking, 
going down year by year. 


ion, it is 


ing down the price. Sir, it is not protection. 


Protection has nothing 


is what is bring- | a1] 


to do with it. It is the competition in wool-crowing, in consequence of 
the broad savannas in Texas and in all of tau: Western country that 
are scarcely fit for anything else except cattle-ranges and sheep-walks. 
It is the development of a cheap food, an inexpensive way of raising 
sheep, that has produced the enormous quantities that have come upon 
the market, and that have therefore brought down the price of wool. 
The Senator from Vermont was so hard put to yesterday for an answer 
to that proposition that he ventured to say to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky that the price of mutton was very fine when brought from Ken- 
tucky to his part of the country. 8 

My State is interested in wool-growing; the South is largely inter- 
ested init. The South isa more favorable country for raising wool than 
the North. By the improvement of the breeds down there we shall 
soon be able, I have no doubt, to supply the American market with 
qualities of wool that will enable us to do what we can not do now, even 
under this high protective tariff, and that is to make broadcloth. With 
all our boasted industry and skill and capital and everything of that 
sort invested, I notice that we do not make any broadcloth. We have 
got the wool tax too high; that isthe matter. We have taxed it out of 
the market, and we allow the people of this land to go in coarser fabrics 
than broadcloth in order to maintain the price of wool upon which to 
predicate a demand for very high duties upon the manufactured article. 

We are told that we have no commerce abroad in wools and woolen 
manufactures. We are nothing to this world so far as that is concerned. 
We give up an industry by choking it to death in our own country, try- 
ing to combine together the interests of the wool-growers and the man- 

urers. Ifyou made as much wool in this country as you do cotton 
you would not make the overture to it, because you do not make quite 
enough to supply the market, and they want to unite forces with the 
wool-growers and say, We will pay you a high protective tariff upon 
your wool if, on the other hand, you will pay us a high protective tariff 
on our productions.“ 

Then what becomes of the man who stands between the two t 
elements? What becomes of that enormous class of American SA ee 
who have a right to equal laws when we find a combination of this 
kind being made by a great agricultural industry and a great manu- 

ing industry? The same thing occ in respect to sugar. 
The cotton States pay more than $10,000,000 tariff a year upon sugar 
for the benefit of Louisiana, which does not produce more than one- 
tenth of what is the supply for the people of the United States. That 
is another case of the union of interests where the great body of the 
people of the United States are made to wrongfully suffer. 

Sir, I appeal to Democrats and Republicans both upon this question. 
If you must have a tariff on wool let it bea moderate one. The cotton- 
grower gets no tariff that protects him. You turn him loose in compe- 
tition with the world. I can not understand why it is, simply because 
he raises more than will supply the market, that he should bear all the 
burdens of taxation in the land. The cotton-growers put more than 
$300,000,000 into commerce every year, which is gold, and if you were 
to strike that industry out, your balance of trade, instead of being in 

our favor, would be tear eager you. It stands here with hands 
und, manacled, unable to help himself; it can not form a combination 
with anybody; everything is against it. 

I appeal to the Senators on both sides in the regulation of the tariff 
upon all these different subjects to allow this great industry to have a 
living chance. The honorable Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE] 
the other day said that the cotton-growing labor was worse paid than 
any in the world. I know he meant to say that they got less for the 
money that they earned than any other set of men. They have got no 
protection to any part of their industry. They have to bear the burden 
of every tax—sugar, salt, iron, wool, the tariff on cotton goods, the very 
manufacture of which they produce the raw material, they pay an enor- 
mous rate on; and yet they are obliged to have their goods priced in the 
cheapest market in the world, in London or Liverpool. All the people 
of the United States could not puta price upon cotton any more than 
they could put a price upon silver. It is done because the great marts 
of the world, where we are obliged to take what other people price our 
goods at, without the chance to protect us, ate it. 

Under these circumstances I must be excused if I evidence a little 
heat, and a little strength of indignation, too, when I find all over the 
Senate Chamber combinations to up the tariff on the goods that 
our cotton-growers must consume when the Government is bound to 
leave them at the mercy of foreign markets merely because they have 

t an industry which oversteps the boundaries of demand in the 

nited States and must go abroad for its market. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECK] in line 1299, to strike out 
„30 and insert 32; so as to read, shall be 32 cents or less per 
pound, 10 cents per pound. 

Mr. BAYARD. _I offer an amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Delaware offers 
an amendment, which will be read. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out all of Schedule 


K, wool and woolens, and to insert: 
All wool, hair of alpaca, goat, and other like animals, 25 centad valorem; 

manufactures of wool, or of which wool shall be the . 45 per 
cen valorem, 
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Mr. SLATER. I desire to offer the following as a modification of the 
amendment just read: 


All wools, hair of alpaca, goat, and other animals, of the value of 15 cents per 
pound and over, 30 per cent. ad valorem; under 15 cents per posed, 20 per cent. 


ad valorem; all manufactures of wool or of which wool s be the chief com- 


ponent, 40 per cent, ad valorem. - 

Mr. HILL. I wish to state that I have amendments to present 
which will take precedence of those just offered. 

„The PRESIDENT pro tempore. These amendments will be in order 
after the schedule is perfected. 

Mr. BAYARD. I do not expect a vote at this time upon my amend- 
ment, but I offer it suggestively in what I believe to be the true line of 
tariff reformation. Iam aware that the amendment of the Senator from 
Kentucky fixing 32 cents is the precise matter now to be voted upon. 
All I want to do is to destroy just as far as I can the obscurities and 
the complications of our present tariff system upon an article of such 
universal use and necessity as wool and the manufactures of wool. 

Why the tariff was arranged upon such a basis as classifying wools 
into three classes, aud then dividing those classes into three more, is 
more than I can say. The duty upon unwashed wool is fixed at cer- 
tain rates. If it be washed the rates are double. If it be scoured the 
rates are treble. Will any man say that the washing of wool doubles 
its value, or that you take away from it one-half of its weight? Un- 
doubtedly not. I do not mean to say that by gross carelessness and in 
some peculiar grades of wool you might not produce a substance called 
wool that should be 75 per cent. dirt and and the rest the le 
wool, but I mean to say practically that there is no such a difference 
tween washed and unwashed wools as will call for such a schedule of 
duties as is brought in here. 

I believe that it is all essential for the success of manufactures in 
this country, for thatsuccess which Iam most desirous they should attain, 
that this country should stand in the front rank of the manufacturing 
countries of the world upon this most important matter, with the power 
of our people to compete in foreign markets with others in such pro- 
ductions, that there should bea cheapening of the raw material. The 
cost of the raw material of wool should be lessened to the manufacturer, 
and the best way to do that is to give him the widest possible field of 
selection. I do not pretend to speak of my experience or knowledge, 
which is too slight to be valuable, but I claim tospeak upon information 
from reliable authorities, from those engaged both in the production of 
wool and in the manufacture of woolen articles, when I say that a suc- 
cessful manufacturer must have the widest field of selection for the pur- 
pose of admixture of the character of wools. If he proposes to ad 
himself successfully to the varied manufactures, the changing fashions, 
the changing discoveries, if he means to be a successful competitor, he 
must have an open field for his selection, and not be confined to any one 
class or grade of the raw material. , 

What is the reason why we should have this complicated tariff upon 
wool? There is nothing mysterious in the article itself. Why should 
we classify and subject it not only to three grades of entry but to three 
calculations of duty upon it as to its conditions of preparation? Other 
nations do not do so; why should we? 

Depend upon it, Mr. President, the first thing in the interest of the 
American people engaging in any branch of industry is that the public 
laws taxing it should be clear beyond the possibility of mistake. It is 
the first condition of success that a man should know the laws under 
which heis to pursue it. It wasasaying of one of the purest and wisest 
of English ju that the discretion of ajudge is the law of a tyrant. 
So I say in regard to all the departments of human exertion, the dis- 
cretion of an administrative officer, let him sit in the Office 
or at the custom-house, or where you please, is no safe rule for the in- 
dustrial pursuits of this country. Our laws ought to be open, simple, 
easy to be comprehended, and precise, just, and equitable in their ad- 
ministration. 

Yet, under the proposed wool tariff it will depend upon what part of 
the American Union your invoice of wool shall enter before you can 
determine what tax is to be laid npo it. Thereought tobe no such dis- 

cretion. Our laws ought to bestable, fixed, and easy of comprehension. 

The amendment which I have caused to be read, with the modifica- 
tion of my friend from Oregon, which I have no objection to accept, is 
in the direction of simplification of a great public law, the simplifica- 
tion of the rates of taxation. I believe it is for the interest of the 
woolen manufacturers, without any exception, that they should have 
the simplification on the subject of theirraw material which has been 
suggested. as it now is, what may be called the subsidiary 
taxes, the preliminary taxes, upon every branch and detail of manu- 
facture are so great that by the time the final producer of the result of 
advanced manufacture comes to face his competitors he finds himself 
weighed down, overborne by the weight of these accumulated taxes, 
all of which are obstructions to his progress. 

The other day I received a letter from a manufacturer in the State of 
New Jersey, engaged in the business of glass-blowing. I had commented 
to him upon the excessive tariff duty upon the article of glass bottles 
and the commoner grades of glass used for lighting the houses of the 
masses of our people. It seemed like a tax upon God's sunlight, an un- 
reasonable one, fatal to health, and unjust in every way. He told me 
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that if they could procure only an exemption from taxation upon the 
soda-ash they use, a perfectly fair and reasonable profit would be se- 
cured; that this one firm was paying into the Treasury of the United 
States for duties upon soda-ash the sum of over $8,000 a year. Soda- 
ash is the basis of the manufacture of soap, and soap being essential for 
the cleansing of wool, I can comprehend the enormous aid it would be 
if not only dye-stuffs but the aniline dyes, if the soap necessary for the 
cleansing and preparation of wool, could only be furnished to our manu- 
facturers without additional and contributory taxes at every step. 

Then, I can see how the manufacturers of this country would ad- 
vance to that point which I am most anxious to see; that when you 
reach, as you inevitably must reach in every active and enterprising 
country, occasional pan of overproduction, that you shall have relief 
by the possibility of exportation to other countries, and that you shall 
not break down your home market, but shall have foreign markets 
which you not only can supply at a profit during the ordinary periods 
of the ebb and flow of commerce, but you shall have them as points of 
relief where you may dispose of your surplus commodities at times and 
seasons of overproduction, which will occur despite all the care and 
prudence that may be preached to men. 

My contribution, although short and coupled with a very short and 
I am aware a very ineffectual introduction by way of a speech, is the 
result of all the thought I have been able to give to this subject for a 
number of years past. I have looked upon this complicated and ob- 
scure tariff with a growing and increasing sense of distrust. Itcan not 
be that a public law should not be open toan average intelligence. If 
it be secret and if it be obscure it can be so for no good result and for 
no good end. 

Therefore I hope that when my amendment comes to be in order, 
which I apprehend will be after the schedule is read through, it may 
please the te to take a vote upon it. z 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I desire to offer several amendments, but 
before doing so I wish to occupy a few moments of the time of the Sen- 
ate in some general remarks on the subject of the duty on wool. 

The present duty on wool was fixed by the law of 1867. Before that 
time, as is well known, the business of wool-growing was not remuner- 
ative. Under the protection given by that act American producers have 
been able to compete with those of foreign countries, and the growth of 
the business has been enormous. It is now estimated that there areover 
400,000 persons who own flocks of sheep. A 

In the year 1850 the production of wool in this country amounted to 
52,516,959 pounds; in 1860 it was 60,264,913 pounds; in 1870 it was 
100,102,387 pounds; in 1880 it was 235,648,834 pounds; the year 1860 
gave an increase over the year 1850, in the wool product of the country, 
of 7,747,954 pounds, or 14} per cent. The year 1870 gave an increase 
over 1860 of 39,837,474 pounds, equal to 66 per cent. The year 1880 
gave an increase over 1870 of 135,546,447 pounds, equal to 135 per cent. 

There are but few branches of business in this country which show 
such rapidity of growth. What reasons can be given for imperiling an 
industry of this kind at the present time? 

There is no rule proposed by the advocates of the protection policy 
in this country which does not require that the duties on the ordinary 
grades of wool should be maintained, at least as high as they are under 
the present law. 

There is no feature of monopoly in the production of wool as respects 
either classes of persons or territorial divisions. It is produced in every 
one of our States and Territories, from Maine to Texas and from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and by 400,000 owners of flocks, great and small. 
It is adapted to all our climates, latitudes, and soils. 

The natural capacity of the United States to produce it is not exceeded 
in any part of the world, and if its price is lower anywhere else than it 
is here it is because the wages of labor are less elsewhere, and those who 
uphold the doctrine of protection have always maintained that import 
duties should be kept high enough to offset the difference between 
bir S at home and abroad. 

he production of wool, as the figures which I have read show, has 
increased with amazing rapidity under the protection given by the pres- 
ent law, and is nearly equal to the present demand by our woolen-mills. 
There is no reason to doubt that it will expand as the demand of those 
mills expands, and that the price will be kept down as low as it ought 
to be by the competition of home wool-growers. 

The present duty is far below that imposed upon many other articles, 
and is in no sense excessive. 

The total value of the wool product of the country for the year 1880 
was about $105,000,000. The reduction of price, if the bill passes as 
reported by the committee, will be about 3 cents per pound, which on 
235,000,000 pounds will amount to over $7,000,000. The loss of this 
amountannually to the wool-growers of this country will at once cripple 
this industry, and probably render it unprofitable. It will impair the 
value of nearly $300,000,000 worth of property and in the end will transfer 
the business of supplying our factories to Australia and South America. 

Mr. President, the State which I in part represent asks for protec- 
tion on but very few articles. Its most important production is gold 
and silver. It is a large consumer not only of the manufactured arti- 
cles but also of the products of the soil from other States. There are 
but few States in the Union whose interests naturally lie more in the 
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direction of free trade. Yet its representatives on this floor, in the in- 
terests of American labor, have yoted steadily for the protection of the 
manufacturers and producers of the country, whether they be of New 
England, of New York, or Pennsylvania, of the South or of the great 
West. 

In view of the fact that it is believed by those best informed on the 
subject that a reduction of duty on wool from the present rate will re- 
sult in the serious injury if not the destruction of this industry, I trust 
the Senate will vote against the proposed reduction. 

I now offer the amendments of which I-spoke. They are amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by my former colleague, Mr. Chilcott, 
and which are lying on the tables of Senators. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore.. The amendments will be reported. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

On page 59, line 1300, after the word pound,“ add “and 11 per cent. ad va- 


lorem,” 
On page 60, line 1304, after the word “pound,” add “and 10 per cent. ad va- 


lorem. 
On page 60, line 1309, after the word pound,” add “and 11 per cent. ad va- 
lorem." 


On page 60, line 1312, after the word“ pound,” add "and 10 per cent, ad va- 
eines 60, line 1316, strike out the words two and a half cents and insert 
in lieu thereof the words three cents,“ 

On page 60, line 1319, strike out the word “ five" and insert in lieu thereof the 
word * six.” 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President, I feel bound to resist any changes 
by which either the duty shall be diminished or increased upon the 
proposition presented by the bill now before us. It is clear when we 
are about to make large reductions embracing every schedule of the 
tariff that wool and woolens must take their fair share of reduction of 
duties. Iregret that any reductions have now to be made, but it is 
obvious that the time has arrived when they must be submitted to. 
There are, however, plenty of reasons why the duties upon wool should 
not be reduced so low as to cause the destruction of this great product 
throughout the country. We imported last year of wools 67,000,000 
pounds, showing that we have not yet reached the demand of our man- 
ufactures. 

It would seem to be the object of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
BAYARD] to look only to the future of our exports. Let me inquire 
in what part of the world is there any market open for manufactures 
at the present time? If you look to Russia, there they are producing 
largely their own domestic manufactures and exclude others by a very 
high protective tariff. If you look to Germany, they are an exporting 
country and therefore furnish no market for any other nation what- 
ever. Ifyou look to Belgium, France, and Great Britain, it is the same 
with them. All those markets are closed. Then you have no oppor- 
tunity for a foreign market for wool or woolens except in the countries 
where they can produce wool at a greatly less price than you do here, 
and where their laborers receive only a pittance as compared with what 
the laborer receives here. 

So long as we have to import, as we did last year, over $700,000,000 
of manufactures and other products for consumption, it is clear that we 
can have no possible outlet abroad for any manufactures, because we 
have not yet supplied the home market, and until the time arrives when 
we shall have fully satisfied the home market we can of course have 
nothing for a foreign market. I merely rose to express the wish that 
we shall neither change one way or another the schedule now before 
the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. EDMUNDS in the chair). Theques- 
tion is on the amendment of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Beck]. 

Mr. BECK. U ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. : 

Mr. INGALLS. Will the Senator state what effect his amendment 
will have as compared with the duty recommended by the committee 
and also that recommended by the Tariff Commission? 

Mr. BECK. If the Senator from Kansas will turn to the tables 

Mr. INGALLS. Iam familiar with them. 

Mr. BECK. The present law provides a duty of 10 cents a pound 
and 11 per cent. ad valorem upon all wools valued at 32 cents or 
less per pound. If he will turn to the report of the Tariff Commission 
and of the Committee on Finance he will observe that they propose to 
strike off the 11 per cent. ad valorem and simplify it by merely making 
it 10 cents per pound; but they change the character of wools upon 
which the tax is imposed by making it apply only to wools worth 30 
cents per pound instead of wools worth 32 cents as now, and require 
the wools worth over 30 cents to pay 12 cents per pound, while un- 
der the present law up to 32 they only pay 10 cents; so that all the 
classes of wool that are valued at between 30 and 32 cents are changed 
in their specification and raised from 10 to 12 cents. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. What is the amount of imports? 

a INGALLS. That includes, I believe, the great bulk of imported 
woo: 

Mr. BECK. Jam afraid it does. I wish to say that I took pains 
this morning to go to the Committee on Ways and Means of the House 
and consult the members individually, not officially (I can speak of 


that), and I have been unable to find a man at that end of the Capitol, 
or to find a member of the Committee on Finance of the Senate to 
give, or to hear an intelligent reason given outside, why that change of 
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classification was made from 32 to 30 cents; and unless there is some 
intelligent explanation given of it I see no reason why we should make 
the change. When law-makers propose to make a change that may 
be very important there ought to be some good reason given for it. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON ] asked me the amount 
of imports. If he will turn to page 40 of the comparative table which 
he now has before him he will find that of wool valued at 32 cents a 
pound or less the imports were 13,378,562} pounds, and that the im- 
portations of wool of the first class from that up, washed, unwashed, 
scoured and unscoured together, amounted to only 110,000 pounds. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The Senator will observe the distinction I make 
between wools of the standard of 30 cents in the proposed bill and of 32 
cents under the existing tariff. I wish to know what amount of im- 
portation of wools there is between the two standards, in order that I 
may know whether 10 cents a pound on the 30-cents standard is greater 
or less than the 32-cents standard with 10 cents a pound and 11 percent. 
ad valorem. 

Mr. BECK. I have not the means of giving that information, but 
we assumed that all through this wool schedule we were reducing on 
the wool, and struck off the per cent. Why the value was changed 
ron 32 to 30 cents let some member of the committee explain. That 
is all I ask. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Ina few remarks I made last night I gave the 
Senate all the information I was able to get and that I think is attain- 
able upon this subject. There is no statistical information in the pos- 
session of the Government that will show the quantity of wool that was 
valued over 30 cents a pound and under 32 cents, because there was 
no occasion for such statistics to be had. There is one classification of 
all combing wools under the value of 32 cents or less, and that runs 
down to goods called class No. 3, carpet and other similar wools, valued 
at 12 cents or less. It is impossible, therefore, to say how much of it 
costs 30 cents a pound, how much of it 31 cents, how much of it 29 
cents, how much of it 28 cents, and how much of it 27 cents. It would 
be utterly impossible without looking into the invoice value of all these 
grades of goods, which as a matter of course the Department would not 
keep, because the law only fixed onestandard of value above and another 
below 32 cents. That there is very little above 32 is shown by the fact 
that there is a higher rate of duty on all wools above 32 cents, and the 
importations were only 73,136 pounds, while on a value of 32 cents or 
less per pound there were over 13,000,000 pounds imported. 

I made the same inquiry, I think, of Mr. Hayes and other gentlemen 
who framed the commission bill as to why they reduced the maximum 
to 30 instead of to 32 cents, and I made the same inquiry of Mr. Delano, 
who is the leading representative of the wool-growers. The answer of 
all was that wool had somewhat lowered in price; that is, that a class 
of wool worth 32 cents a pound a few years ago, or when the tariff was 
formed in 1869, I think it was stated, would now be graded at under 30 
cents a pound, And the purpose of putting it at 30 cents instead of 32 
cents was to preserve the comparative grade of wools as they existed be- 
fore the old law and as they exist now. That is the only answer which 
can be given. My impression is that if this amendment is adopted it 
will not make any very great change in the law, but it will advance 
somewhat the grade and will include at a lower duty some few thou- 
sands or tens of thousands of pounds of wool that would probably not be 
embraced in the present e of 30 cents a pound. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Then the Senator from Ohio considers it a re- 
duction? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Oh, yes. Last night I was asked whether it was 
areduction. I have now the computation of the reduction. There is 
almost precisely to the smallest fraction a reduction of 20 per cent. of 


the duty on wool. 
“Mr. MCPHERSON. On this particular grade? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I take all the together. ‘There are four 
leading grades. In order that I might have it in the RECORD, where Sen- 
ators may see it, I have taken it from the official record and also made 
the computation myself. On the first grade the present rate of duty is 
55.74 per cent. By the bill as it now stands it will be 3 cent. 
On the second e it is 47.08 per cent. under the old law. Under the 


resent bill it is 36.09. On the third grade it is 25.49 under the old 
w, 21.24 per cent. under the new. In the fourth e it is 31.32 per 
cent. under the old law, and 26.11 under the new. the average duty 


on wool under the old law is almost exactly 40 per cent., and under the 
new law it is exactly 32 per cent.; so that the reduction on wool may 
be said to be almost exactly, approximately at least, 20 per cent. ad va- 
lorem; 20 per cent. on the amount of the duty from 40 cent. under 
the old law to 32 per cent. under the proposed law. e same reduc- 
tion, in my judgment, ought to extend through all branches of manu- 
factures unless there is some good reason to the contrary. 

Mr. BECK. Having been unable to ascertain how the change of 
classification was made, I do not think my amendment can by possi- 
bility do any harm, and it may prevent confusion from a change I do 
not understand. i 

Mr. MORRILL. I desire merely to say that the wool costing 32 
cents a pound or less amounted, as the Senator from Kentucky has al- 
ready stated, to a little over 13,000,000 the average value of 
which was 22.4 cents, and it is all probably less t 30 cents, for when 
it is above 32 cents it is something very fine and costs generally over 40 
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cents a pound. Iwill say that about 32,000,000 pounds were imported 
last year at a cost of less than 12 cents a pound. 

Mr. BECK. Those were carpet wools. 

Mr. MORRILL. And 2,816,000 pounds at a little more than 12 cents 
a pound. 

Mr. BECK. They are carpet wools, I think. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, I find on page 2434 of the testimony 
before the Tariff Commission a price-list showing the prices of the vari- 
ous classes of wools in London for a series of years, beginning in 1868. 

Mr. MORRILL. And all but one of them are 32 cents. 

Mr. ALLISON. There are occasions when I see a portion of those 
wools was above 32 cents, but the average for the years from 1867 to 
1882 was only 26.8 cents. I take it for granted that the Tariff Com- 
mission, acting on the idea that the average was far below 30 cents, 
thought it better to place the limit at 30. 

Mr. BECK. Can the Senator from Iowa see any harm in allowing 
the classification to remain as it is? Is it best to change unless there 
is a very good reason assigned for it? Why not allow it to remain as 
it is unless there is a very strong reason assigned why it should not? 

Mr. ALLISON. Unless there is some reason for it I agree with the 
Senator from Kentucky it ought not to be done; but I can see a very 
good reason in the fact that the price is below 30 cents a pound ona 
certain class of wools, as it is below 12 cents on another class of wools. 

Mr. BECK. We did not propose to increase the duty on wool be- 
tween 30 and 32 cents. That was not our object. Our object was to 
take off the percentage and make a reasonable reduction on wools and 
woolen 

Mr. ALLISON. That was the object. 

Mr. BECK. That being the object, we might perhaps by changing 
the classification from 32 to 30 cents make a very increase in duty, 
which we did not intend. That was the only anxiety I had about it, 
to allow it to remain as it is, so as not to make any change. 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not think that can occur. The wools that come 
in under 30 cents a pound are well-known wools, and they have sub- 
stantially the same price in the London market. It might be that for 
a single year they would run above 30 cents; I do not know; but I 
think they would not. I am not particular as to whether the line shall 
be 30 or 32. It must be fixed somewhere. 

Mr. MORRILL. A single word more, Mr. President, in relation to 
the want of faith on the part of the Senator from Delaware as to the 
loss of wool in washing and scouring. The loss of Cape wool in scour- 
ing is 67 per cent., which leaves but thirty-three pounds of clean wool 
out of one hundred; and in the process of manufacture it loses in sort- 
ing, say 2 per cent., loss in oils, 6 per cent.; loss in preparing and spin- 
ning, and loss in dyeing and finishing, 1.84 per cent. It really takes 
four pounds of wool to make one pound of finished cloth of some varie- 
ties. I sup in some varieties the wool would not be so thoroughly 
cleaned and it might take a little less; but that is the statement of a 
manufacturer of woolens. 

Mr. BECK. Iam not going to give the Senator from Vermont or the 
Senate an opportunity to find fault with me for much talking on this 
schedule, because I have not had an opportunity to understand it as 
well as I ought. It is very complicated and full of embarrassments. I 
only desire to simplify it by retaining the provisions of existing law, at 
least so far as classification is concerned, as nearly as —_ so as to 
avoid that much confusion in ascertaining the effect of changes. 

This whole schedule is an extremely important one, as the taxes im- 
posed by it bear upon everybody in the country, and upon a great 
many industries. I donot propose to make wool free. I wish it could 
be, but it can not. I do not propose now to reduce it in any greater 
proportion than we do other things. I regret that the system is so 
complicated, because I know that until our manufacturers have free 
wool they will never be able to sell woolen goods anywhere out- 
side of the United States. I know that the market is limited to home 
consumption. The chief difficulty we have now in manufacturing 
many classes of goods, and the reason we have to import so ly of 
wool and woolens, is not because of the condition suggested by the 
Senator from Vermont, but it is because there are very many cloths 
that can not be made without an admixture of a great variety of wools 
which we canmot import. Indeed, it requires all the climates in the 
world tosupply the various grades of wools sometimes necessary to go 
into a single article of manufacture. 

‘The wools of the tropics, as we know, such as the carpet-wools that 
we receive from Smyrna and Asia Minor and the tropical regions, al- 
most resemble hair, the nearer the tropies the coarser and more hairy 
they are. In cool, damp countries, such as England and Germany, 
where they raise the Leicester, Shropshire down, and other sheep of 
that grade, I do not know all the new names they give them, they pro- 
duce the long combing-wools, sometimes twelve inches long: In these 
damp, cold climates the tendency is for the strand of the wools to grow 
very fine, almost as fine as silk, and great care is taken of those sheep, 
so great that I am told they do not allow them even to be exposed to 
the weather without a cover in many cases, so as to prevent the wool 
being injured in any way. 

In Central Africa you find a class of wool of which nearly all the felt 
is made of a peculiarcharacter that seems to workin and stick together 
in a way that no other wool will. 
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other quality. The Australian wools are still different. So in this 
country you find the wools of the Northwest differ from the wools of 
the East, and the wools of Texas differing from the wools of Northern 
New York. You will find that many of our best wools in Ohio and 
elsewhere are injured in their quality because the sheep feed on grass 
half the year and are fedon hay for the other half, and at that season of 
the year, say November, when they are taken off the grass and put on 
hay, the crop of wool being half grown, the animal ceases to thrive for 
a while owing to the change of feed. A knot forms in the wooly fiber, 
and when the manufacturer stretches and combs it it often breaks off 
in the middle. That does not occur, I am advised, with the Southern 
or Western wools, where they feed on grass the yearround. In short, in 
order to manufacture all classes of goods every variety of wool is needed. 

Mr. MORRILL. Let me say to the Senator that American wools 
make a cloth that is far more durable than anything made abroad. The 
wools that come from Australia and South America come in their native 
oils and on ship-board they heat, and when we take hold of them, as to 
their strength, they will snap like scorched flax, while if you take the 
American wool it is almost as strong as silk. 

Mr. BECK. I believe we are improving our wool year by year, and 
I believe the great sheep culture of this country is going west of the 
Mississippi River to the great plains, where they run on grass all the 
year. They do not have to be transferred from the pasture to hay 
barns, where the growth of wool is affected by the temporary cessation 
of the pasture on which the sheep thrive. We will, I doubt not, con- 
tinue to improve. We are improving our stock, as the Senator properly 
said, in every section of the country, and are taking more pains with 
our sheep, 80 as to supply improved crosses for western herds, Still 
the difficulty in reaching a foreign market with taxed wool can not be 
obviated. In this bill, I admit, we are not looking to u foreign trade at 
all. We can not have it. The manufacturer, while he pays 30 per cent. 
or 40 per cent. for the wools that he puts in his manufactory can not 
sell abroad in competition with the English manufacturer, who has 
free wool. 

Ido not look for that. To attempt to adopt so radical a measure 
‘now as to admit wool free would insure the defeat of this bill. Every- 
body knows that. I want to do something, and I only ask for a proper 
reduction in wool and a proper reduction in woolens; that is all the 
country expects now. We seek some fair adjustment by which the 
manufacturer can pay the tax which adds to the price of the wool, and 
then we must give him enough more so as not to stop his manufactur- 
ing establishment, because if we stop the woolen manufacturing estab- 
1 of this country the American wool- producer can not sell to 
anybody else outside of this country, and when our woolen factories 
stop the wool-raiser has no market. We have to adjust this schedule 
in some way, and at the same time have a decent for the inter- 
ests of the great mass of consumers who have to buy the clothes, the 
blankets, and everything else that is imported and manufactured, and 
see to it that there are no unjust discriminations made to overtax them 
beyond what is absolutely n under the unnatural and vicious 
system under which I admit we are compelled to live for some time 
longer. 

I agree with the Senator from Delaware that the just thing to do is 
to allow the producers of the wool, say, 20 or 25 per cent. ad valorem on 
their product, and then add 20 or 25 per cent. to the manufacturer to 
protect him, if you please to use that word, because he has to pay so 
much duty on the raw material, and let us have as decent and fair an 
average all round as we can, so that the consumer will get his goods 
for something like a reasonable price. 

I hope we will not change this classification; the change may have 
the effect of putting up the price of classes of wools that we did not in- 
tend to increase. t it stand as it is now, because all the importa- 
tions come in under that classification and the trade has adjusted itself 
to existing conditions. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I should be very glad to have further information 
on one point referred to by the Senator from Vermont, and that is as to 
the increase of valueof washed wool. My information does not coincide 
with his. In seeking information from a gentleman very largely inter- 
ested for many years in the purchase of wools and in the manufacture 
of woolens, I received a letter, from which I will read an extract: 


It is very important that Congress understand that if wool were free we could 
accept a reduction on goods, but not otherwise— 


Which is in the line of what the Senator from Kentucky has just been 
saying, and of course we do not expect wool to be free— 


and only in 8 as the duty on wool is reduced, say 3 cents on cloth for 1 
cent on wool. e duty on washed wool, 20 cents, or double duty, is not in pro- 
rtion. Washed wools in this country, or in any country from which we now 
mport wool, do not sell for double the price of unwashed, but for one-half more. 
Here, Ohio fleece, unwashed, sells for 30 cents when washed sells for 45 cents, 
and other wools in proportion, which the committee can confirm by any broker's 
circular., 1 have before me 


And this gentleman deals largely in Australian wools— 


an Australian circular in which the same ratioholds good. This notion of doub- 
ling the duty on washed wool was derived from the fact that atthe time the 
last tariff passed only Buenos Ayres wool was imported, which shrinks in scour- 
ing 70 per cent., or gives thirty pounds clean wool from one hundred pounds 
poa The average of washed wool gives sixty pounds, or double as much, 

10 cents duty shuts out all such shrinky wool, as it is 80 per cent. on average 
Pudas Ayres, and the Tariff Commission report is in other particulars adjusted 
tot aet. 
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This is an error as he claims it to be. 


It would give the fine-wool manufacturers who must import wool a better 
selection and a fairer show if this were corrected, and the duty on washed wool 
— 15 cents instead of 20 cents as proposed; and this should certainly be 


I can not believe, after reading that froma gentleman who knows all 
about it, and whose integrity and ability I am familiar with, that there 
ought to be a double duty on washed wools. 

Mr. MORRILL. I will say that the long, coarse wools in washing 
shrink a great deal more than other wools do in barely washing; and if 
we did not make a distinction at double there would be no uniformity, 
because some wools come in almost scoured when they are washed, and 
if they are put under a stream of water, and it pours upon them plen- 
tifully, and the parties washing it are thorough in the business, they 
make it a great deal lighter than they would if they barely let them 
run through a river and called them washed afterward. I trust the 
Senator from Connecticut will not undertake to change the duties upon 
wool. I think we shall have enough difficulty in getting through wool 
and woolens without having the duties multiplied on wool. 

Mr. McPHERSON. It is my purpose to vote for the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Kentucky, and I do it for this reason: no 
substantial reason having been given why there should be a change of 
the standard upon which the duty is based, and as it is likely fo lead to 
confusion, understanding as I do exactly the reduction under the ex- 
isting tariff and under the proposed bill, I shall vote to simplify it, as I 
believe the amendment of the Senator from Kentucky does. 

Mr. MORRILL. Lask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeasand nays have been ordered. 

Mr. DAWES. I ask that the amendment be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be read. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. After the word thirty,“ in line 1299, 
it is moved to insert ‘‘two;’’ so that the clause will read: 

Wools of the first class, the value whereof at the last port or place whence ex- 
ported to the United States, excluding charges in such port, shall be 32 cents or 
per pound, 10 cents per pound. 

‘The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BUTLER (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON]. If he were present, I 
should vote yea.“ 

Mr. GARLAND (when his name was called). I am pai 
question with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Davis]. 
here, I should vote yea“ and he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. HILL (when his name was called). Iam paired with the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. WALKER]. 

Mr. JACKSON (when his name was called). I am paired on this 
question with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Ferry], who is tem- 
porarily absent from the Senate Chamber. I should vote ‘‘yea.”’ 

Mr. LAMAR (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE]. 

Mr. LOGAN (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. RANsom]. Were he here, I should 
vote ‘‘nay.”’ 

Mr. MILLER, of New York (when his name was called). 


on this 
If he were 


I am 


paired with the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GROOME]. he were 
here, I should vote ‘‘nay.’’ 
Mr. SAUNDERS (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 


Senator from Kentucky [Mr. WILLIAMS] on questions connected with 
this subject. Not knowing how he would vote on this amendment, I 
‘withhold my vote. 

Mr. VANCE (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
‘Senator from Iowa [Mr. MCDILL]. If he were present, I should vote 

yea. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. My colleague [Mr. CAMDEN] is 
rpaired with the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE]. If my colleague 
were here, he would vote ‘“yea.’’ 

r. ROLLINS. The Senator from Florida [Mr. Jox xs] is paired 
with the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. MCMILLAN]. 

Mr. BLAIR. The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. MITCHELL] is 
ypaired with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. JOHNSTON]. The other 
‘Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON] is paired with the Senator 
‘from South Carolina [Mr. BuTLER]. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I see that the Senator from Maryland 
[ Mr. GROOME] is in his seat. I therefore vote nay.“ 

The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 24; as follows: 


YEAS—25. 
Barrow, Farley, Ingalls, 
Bayard, George Jonas, Van Wyck, 
Beck, Gorman, McPherson, 
Call, Groome, Maxey, Voorhees, 
Cockrell, Grover, Mo , 
Coke, Hampton, Pe „ 
Davis of W. Va., Pugh, 

NAYS—2. 
Aldrich, Dawes, ham, Plumb, 
Allison. Edmunds, ne, Rollins, 
Anthony, Harrison, Miller of Cal., Sawyer, 
Blair, Hawley, Millerof N. Y., Sewell, 
‘Cameron of Wis., Hoar, Morrill, Sherman, 
Conger, Kellogg, Piatt, Tabor. 


ABSENT—27. 

Brown Frye, Jones of Neva Saulsbury, 
Butler, lad Lamar, a u <4 
Camden, Hale, n, Vance, 
Cameron of Pa Hil, Mobil. Walker, 
Davis of III., Jackson, McMillan, ill 
Fair, Johnston, Mitchell, Windom. 
Ferry, Jones of Florida, m, 

So the amendment was to. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that the Sena- 
tor from Colorado [Mr. HILL] gave notice of an intention to offer an 
amendment to the clause. 

Mr. HILL. I offer the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be read. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. After the word pound,“ in line 1300, 
it is proposed to insert and 11 per cent. ad valorem.” 

Mr. BAYARD. I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. MORRILL, I hardly think a yea-and-nay vote is n on 
this. This is a proposition to restore the compound duty, that is an 
ad valorem in addition to a specific. I trust it will not be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. HILL]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The items from line 1305 to line 1333, inclusive, were read, as follows: 


Wools of the second class, and all hair of the alpaca, goat, and other like ani- 
the value whereof, at the last port or place whence exported to the United 


States, excluding charges in such port, shall be 30 cents or less per pound, 10 
cents per pound; wools of the same class, the value whereof at last port or 
place whence exported to the United States, excluding charges in such port, 


shall exceed 30 cents per pound, 12 cents per pound. 

Wools of the third class, the value whereof, at the last port or place whence 
exported to the United States, excluding e in such port, shall be 12 cents 
or less per pound, 2} cents per pound; woolsof the same class, the value whereof, 
at the last port or place whence exported to the United States, excluding charges 
in such port, shall exceed 12 cents per pound, 5 cents per pound. 

Wools on the skin, the same rates as other wools, the quantity and value tobe 
ascertained under such rules as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe. 

Sheep-skins and Angora goat skins, raw or unmanufactured, imported with 
the wool on, washed or unwashed, 30 per cent. ad valorem on the skins alone. 

Woolen rags, 3 mungo, waste, and flocks, 10 cents per pound. 

Woolen clo woolen shawls, and all manufactures of wool of every descrip- 
tion, made wholly or in part of wool, not s lly enumerated or provided for 
in this act, 40 cents per pound, and in addition thereto 5 per cent, ad valorem. 


Mr. BECK. I move, in line 1332, to strike out 40 cents a pound and 
insert 35 cents a pound. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
She Ronstar from Kentucky to strike out 40“ and insert 35,” in 

ine 1332. 

Mr. BECK. We have made a reduction already from 50 cents a 
pound down to 40, and I desire to say that you will find that the rate 
of duty is now 71.66 per cent. and the committeeof the House of Rep- 
resentatives—I believe we all talk now about what they do without any 
objection—have reported 35 cents a pound and 35 per cent. ad valorem, 
and that leaves it 65.40 per cent., as will be seen by reference to page 
41 of the comparative table. I do not think the Senator ought to go 
any higher upon this class of goods, of which you will observe the amount 
imported was 9,192,984 pounds, with a value of $12,666,018.78, and on 
which $9,076,164.77 was collected in revenue. 

This is the largest item perhaps of any one in the schedule, a little 
over one-fifth of all that is collected on the entire woolen schedule. 
When the committee of the House of Representatives have seen fit to 
reduce it down to 65.40 per cent., I hardly think the Senate can afford, 
if we are making any reduction at all, to put it up to 68 or 69 per cent., 
for that is about what we do. I think, in other words, 65 per cent. 
is quite high enough on this peculiar item of woolen cloths, woolen 
shawls, and soon. The Tariff Commission, you will observe, proposed 
to make the rate 35 cents a pound and 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

I do not remember why it was that the Committee on Finance made 
it 40 cents. I do not remember that there was any argument made to 
show that we ought to go above the Tariff Commission, and I hardly 
think we should. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Kentucky has only stated one 
part of the recommendation of the Committee of Ways and Means of 
the House. They propose a change in the classification, making one 
rate apply to goods below 80 cents a pound and another gate applying 
in above 80 cents a pound. If the Senator will look at the 

Mr. BECK. I have not their bill before me, 

Mr. ALDRICH. The classification of the Senate committee is the 
same as in the old law, making it apply to all without to 
their value. If the classification of the House bill is more satisfactory 
to the Senator from Kentucky I do not know that I have any objection 
to it; but the Senate bill is similar in its terms and uses the classifica- 
tion of the old law. 

Mr. BECK. The Tariff Commission, I think, make it nowhere over 
ee and make the lower grade 30 cents, if I am not mis- 

en. 

Mr. ALDRICH. No, sir, the Tariff Commission do not do that. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. May I ask the Senator from Ken- 
tucky or the Senator from Rhode Island, is not the present ad valorem 


duty on this particular class 71.66 per cent. ad valorem? 
Mr. BECK. 


It is. 
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Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. 
bill is to 65.40 per cent. 

Mr. BECK. If my amendment carries it will be that. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. It is said to be that now. 

Mr. BECK. No; we make it 40 instead of 35 per cent. ad valorem, 
in addition to the specific duty. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is very evident that the Senator from Kentucky 
is confused in his statement about the various recommendations of the 
commission and the various committees. The present duty is 50 cents 
per pound and 35 per cent. ad valorem. This is based upon the theory, 
which I believe has never been disputed, that it takes four pounds of 
unwashed wool to make a pound of finished cloth. The average duty 
at the time this rate was established in 1867 being 12} cents a pound 
on unwashed wools, they made this specific duty 50 centsapound. We 
have now reduced it to 10 cents a pound by the vote of the Senate to- 
day, and upon the same basis, which I assume for the present purpose 
to be correct, it should be 40 cents a pound instead of 50. 

We have added to this 35 per cent. ad valorem for the protection of the 
manufacturers against the higher prices of labor and for the duties paid 
upon other materials which they use. The Tariff Commission recom- 
mended one rate of 30 cents per pound and 35 per cent. ad valorem upon 
the lower class of goods and another rate of 35 cents per pound and 40 
per cent. ad valorem on another class of goods costing over a dollar a 
pound. The House bill provides that on goods valued at less than 80 
cents a pound there shall be levied a duty of 35 cents a pound and 35 
per cent. ad valorem, and on goods above 80 cents a pound 35 cents a 
pound and 40 percent. ad valorem. The figures which the Senator from 
Kentucky has read from are made up upon that basis. 

I addressed a letter a week ago to the chief of the Bureau of Statistics 
asking him upon what data he made that statement. I have not re- 
ceived any response; but the chief of the bureau informs me privately 
that he had no data on which he made it up; that he merely made an 
estimate of the goods that would come in below 80 cents and those 
above. But the matter of reduction under the bill as it now stands in 
the Senate is one of very easy computation. 

According to the report which is before the Senator from Kentucky 
he will find that the number of pounds imported of these goods was 
9,192,984. We have reduced the duty exactly 10 cents a pound. We 
have made a reduction of exactly 10 cents a pound, or $919,298.49, 
which is about one-tenth of the present duty. So that the figures 
given by the Bureau of Statistics are undoubtedly incorrect; they are 
apparently incorrect on the face of them. We have reduced woolen 
cloths exactly in the same proportion that we have reduced wool, and 
I appeal to Senators that a greater reduetion can not be made on the 
manufactured article than we have made on the raw material. We have 
preserved in our bill thesame proportions exactly upon wool and woolens 
as exist under the present law. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I intend now in this tariff to give to the manu- 
facturers 35 per cent. protection in addition to the amount of duty that 
is levied upon the wool. That is fair. The TariffCommission’s report 
is based upon that idea. If woolen goods were entirely composed of 
wool the ratio of four pounds of unwashed wool to one pound of cloth 
would be the true ratio; but nearly all the goods of the cheaper class, 
such as we are now dealing with, under $1 a pound, are composed more 
or less of cotton and other materials, as satinets and various grades of 

I eam not a merchant and am not familiar with this matter; but 
I am told that is so, and that is the basis of the Tariff Commission re- 
port. At the head of that commission there was a gentleman of rare 
intelligence and great ability, specially identified with the manufact- 
uring interest of wools and woolens, and therefore he gave to this sub- 
ject not only his own knowledge, but all the knowledge that could be 
acquired, and that commission report the following schedule to cover 
this large class of imported goods: 

Woolen cloths, woolen shawls, and all manufactures of wool of every descrip- 
tion, made wholly or in part of wool, not specially enumerated or provided for 
in this act, 30 cents per pound and 35 per cent. valorem; val at above $1 
per pound, 35 cents per pound and 40 per cent. ad valorem. 

You will see that this is based exactly upon a corresponding ratio of 
the wool that has entered into the fabric. In the cheaper form of 
woolen fabrics it is not all wool, but is partly cotton, a cheaper material, 
and therefore there ought not to be allowed fora pound of woolen cloth 
four pounds of wool, because it is not true; but for the higher grades 
of goods which are composed nearly all of wool, although there is more 
or less of cotton in various forms of the rateisincreased. There- 
fore we should not be asked to give a higher rate of duty on such goods 
than is proposed by the Tariff Commission. The Tariff Commission 
had more intelligence and more opportunity and meansof knowing than 
we can possibly have. There were a good many witnesses examined in 
regardtoit. IftheSenator from Kentucky isnot willing—oratallevents 
I will offer as an amendment to his amendment the exact classification 
of the Tariff Commission, which I think is just and fair and right. 

Mr. BECK. I think it is better than we now have. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I send up my amendment. I ask the Senator 
from Kentucky whether he will allow this? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GARLAND in the chair). The 
Senator from Ohio suggests to the Senator from Kentucky an amend- 
ment to the amendment, which will be read. 


And the reduction proposed by this 


The AcTING SECRETARY. It is proposed to insert, in lieu of the 
paragraph from line 1329 to line 1333, inclusive, the following: 
Woolen cloths, woolen shawls, and all manufactures of wool of every descrip- 
tion, made wholly or in part of wool, not specially enumerated or provided for 
in this act, val at not ex ing gi per pound, 30 cents per pound and 35 per 


cent. ad valorem; valued at above $1 per pound, 35 cents per pound and in ad- 
dition thereto 40 per cent. ad valorem. 


Mr. ALDRICH. I must again express my surprise at the attitude 
of the Senator from Ohio in thus antagonizing the action of the Finance 
Committee. It is very evident to any Senator who has any knowledge 
of this matter that the rates of duty proposed upon woolen cloths by 
the Tariff Commission would be absolutely ruinous to that industry. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I never heard that before. $ 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator has heard it, and it has been stated by 
the woolen manufacturers, and I have in my possession letters from 
almost every important manufacturer in New En; stating that fact. 
The Wool-Growers’ Association, of which he has some knowledge, have 
conceded that by recommending the schedule which we have now before 
us. It has been conceded and stated, so far as I know, by all parties 
having any knowledge of this matter. 

The Senator’s statement confutes itself. He says on that lower class 
of goods, which are not all-wool, there will not be the same 3 
portion; in other words, four pounds of wool are not required to es 
pound of finished cloth; but headmits that on the upper classes of wool 
four pounds are required. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Not always. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Some of them at anyrate. Whatdoes he propose? 
He pro to fix the rate of 35 cents per pound on all goods. 

Mr. SHERMAN. And 40 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes, sir; and Isay—and I have the proof in my po: 
session, which I will submit later—that there aresome kooda where 
pounds of wool will not make a pound of finished cloth, and there are 
many of them too. Of the finer classes of broadcloths that are made 
in this country, and all the finer classes of goods, four pounds of weol 
will not make a pound of finished cloth. \ 

The Senator from Ohio has alluded to the fact that the president of 
the Tariff Commission was secre’ of the National Association of 
Woolen Manufacturers. It is true, and I will state what is an open 
secret : he was outvoted in the commission by the other gentlemen upon 
it, and the interest which he was put there or supposed to have been 
put there to represent was destroyed or would have been destroyed by 
the action of the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. DAWES. There was a representative of the wool-growers om 
that commission. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There was a representative of the wool-growers on: 
the commission; there was a representative of the iron interest on the 
commission; there was a representative of the pogar interest on the 
commission; and those interests were very carefully looked out for and 
preserved; but I say, without fear of successful contradiction, that if the 
woolen schedule reported by the Tariff Commission should be adopted. 
it would destroy the woolen industries of this country. 

I say to the Senator from Ohio and the other Senators here who are 
supposed to represent the wool-growing interest that if these rates are- 
to be adopted we must have free wool in this country or something ap- 
proximating it. All that the woolen man ask is that a fair 
and proper proportion may be maintained between the duties on wool 
and the duties on the manufactured article. 

I have never heard it denied, and I do not understand that the Sena- 
tor from Ohio now denies it, that on all the finer class of it takes 
four pounds of wool to make a pound of finished cloth. Now, you have 
fixed the duty at 10 cents a pound on wool below 32 cents, and 12 
cents on wool above, and if we take it at the lowest rate of duty—and 
it should be taken at the highest, because in this finer class of goods 
finer wools are used in the manufacture—but taking it at the lowest it 
is equivalent to 40 cents a pound, and we should have at least 40 
cents a pound as a compensating duty upon these goods. Until this 
principle upon which all the tariff bills since 1861 have been con- 
structed is overthrown, and some statement is made here or some evi- 
dence is adduced here that it does not take four pounds of wool to 
make a pound of cloth, I think the Senate, in fairness and justice to 
the woolen manufacturers, should preserve the same relation betweem 
wool and woolens as exists under the present tariff. That is all we ask. 

Mr. SHERMAN. ‘The Senator from Rhode Island himself says that 
on all the lower grade of woolen cloth it does not take four pounds. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I did not make that statement. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Iam not familiar with this business, but I know 
that more or less cotton enters into the manufacture of satinets, &. 
That is the statement made to me that in all the lower grades of these 
goods it does not require four pounds of wool because other materials 
enter into them. If I am mistaken about this I can be easily corrected- 


Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator is mistaken to this extent: I think 
none of the class of goods to which he alludes now is manufactured in 
this country. I can say that to him. 

This is a duty on importations. 
I understand that; but so far as I know there are 
There are no satinets or goods of that 
I think almost the entire consumption of woolen cloths 


Mr. SHERMAN. 

Mr. ALDRICH. 
none imported into this country. 
kind imported. 
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in this country is of those made entirely from wool or perhaps to some 
extent from waste. : 

Mr. MORRILL. There are some fine kinds of cassimere where the 
warp is partly or wholly of silk; but cotton has gone out of use en- 
tire! 


MI. SHERMAN. This a duty on imported goods, and I think it will 
surprise the country when they are told that all these woolen goods 
imported from abroad are made entirely of wool. If Senators wish to 
put themselves on record as making that statement, well and good; but 
T have direct information to the contrary, that a large portion and all 
the lower grade here specified have more or less wool, and I know the 
Treasury Department was constantly troubled about the question as 
to whether wool was the article of chief value in the manufacture of 
some of these goods. It was sometimes very difficult to ascertain 
whether the other component parts of the goods classified or brought 
into the custom-houses were not of other materials, such as cotton and 
the like. That was a constant matter of dispute as to whether silk or 
wool or other things were the chief component parts. 

I wish to do in all these matters exactly what was proposed by the 
wool-growers and the wool-manufacturers, to give the latter a corre- 
sponding protection to balance the duty on wool. I have myself voted 
for a reduction of the duty on wool and it takes off 25 per cent. of the 
protection of the farmer on his wool, and I wish now the same rule ap- 
plied to all these articles, and I will endeavor to vote so as to accomplish 
that purpose if possible, so that if they must submit to a sacrifice which 
they do not like and of which they complain, they shall have the bene- 
fit of a cheaper production of the manufactured article and have the 
benefit of lower prices in the consumption of the article which they 
purchase. ; 

When I proposed here what was proposed by the Tariff Commission 
I supposed it was enough, and even the gentlemen themselves who make 
this proposition have not asked on the lower grade 40 cents a pound. 
T have here their statement, furnished to me by one of them, in which 
it is said that they want the clause to stand: 

Woolen cloths, woolen shawls, and all manufactures of wool of every descrip- 
tion, made wholly or in part of wool, not specially enumerated or provided for 


in this act, valued at not exceeding 80 cents per pound, 35 cents per pound and 
35 per cent. ad valorem— 


Not 40 cents— 


valued at above 80 cents per pound, 40cents a pound, and, in addition thereto, 
40 per cent. ad valorem. 

I believe that the proposition made by the Tariff Commission is a 
fair one, an equitable one, and therefore I shall vote for it. 

Mr. BECK. I think the proposition of the Senator from Ohio is a 
fairer proposition than the one made by myself. It is fairer in this, 
that the pound rate which applies, you will observe, to all these goods 
always bears more heavily upon the lowest-priced goods, and the propo- 
sition, therefore, of the Senator from Ohio would reduce to 30 cents a 
pound all valued under a dollar. To add to the ad valorem as it goes 
above a dollar brings it far nearer an equality than the proposition I 
made, for my reduction from 40 to 35 was bringing it down substantially 
to what the Committee on Ways and Means of the House have done. 
If Senators will turn to 50 of the RECORD of this morning and 
look at the table I furnished yesterday they will observe at once that 
the lowest grades are affected by having the pound rate the same on the 
lower class of as on the upper. : 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I see here the equivalents of the duties on cer- 
tain classes of goods put at from 285 to 300 per cent. 

Mr. BECK. We have not reached that part yet. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Now, Ishould like to have the amendment of 
the Senator from Ohioread. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. EDMUNDS in the chair.) If there 
be no objection the amendment intended to be offered by the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] tothe amendment of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BECK] will be read. 

Mr. BECK. I will withdraw mine so that the Senator from Ohio 
may offer his unembarrassed by mine. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Senator from 
Kentucky is withdrawn, and the Senator from Ohio proposes an amend- 
ment which will be read. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out the paragraph 
and in lieu thereof to insert: 

Woolen cloths, woolen shawls, and all manufactures of wool of every descrip- 
tion, made wholly or in part of wool, not specially enumerated or provided 
for in this act, valued at not exceeding $1 per pound, 30 cents per pound and 35 
per cent. ad valorem; valued at above gl per pound, S cents per pound, and in 
addition thereto 40 per cent. ad valorem, 

Mr. DAWES. It is now nearly twenty years since the tariff upon 
wools and woolen manufactures was adjusted upon the principle that 
it took four pounds of wool to produce one pound of the manufactured 
article. Of course there would be found some articles that would not 
take as much wool and some articles that would take more wool; but 
taking the whole manufacturing interest together, after a most careful 
examination into the subject by both wool-growers and wool manufact- 
ure rs nearly twenty years ago, it was fixed at four pounds of wool for a 
pound of manufactured cloth, and that has remained from that day to 
this in all the tariff legislation and with perfect satisfaction to both 


a 


wool-grower and wool manufacturer. As to the proportion between 
the raw material and the manufactured article itself I have never heard 
till this moment the slightest dissatisfaction with that ratio from any 
quarter. I can not think that the Senator from Ohio represents the 
wool-grower in expressing any desire to disadjust that relation. I re- 
gret exceedingly that he should undertake to do it, for upon that basis 
have the producer of the raw material and the manufacturer worked 
most harmoniously for now nearly twenty years, submitting to any re- 
duction that may be necessary or proper in the range, but always keep- 
ing that proportion from the beginning clear through. 

Now, the Tariff Commission propose to put the limit upon one elass 
of wool at 30 cents instead of 32, the old limit, and they adjusted these 
rates to that limitation. The Senate has put the limitation back to 
32; yet the Senator from Ohio proposes to maintain the duty upon the 
manufactured article precisely as if the limit were still 30, and he is to 
break up that relation and disturb the basis upon which all manufacture 
has been proceeding for twenty years. Unless the Senator is able to 
show that that basis of the relation between the raw material and the 
man article was clearly wrong, I do not think he ought to 
press a disturbance of it at this time. If he can show that it is so far 
from the actual fact as to require a readjustment of these relations I 
am prepared to change my vote upon the subject; but until he does, 
until I hear from the wool-grower himself, a dissatisfaction with this 
relation, I do hope that the Senator will desist in this attempt to dis- 
turb it and put it upon a new basis. f 

Mr. SHERMAN. I voted with the Senator from Massachusetts for 
the 30-cent standard instead of the 32, and that was right. I thought 
that was agreed to on all hands, but I find upon actual examination of 
the papers that it makes very little difference whether it is 30 or 32, 
because it appears from the papers submitted to us that there are no 
wools between those rates practically introduced. But I certainly do 
not want to do injustice to the woolen manufacturers. I would not 
oppress or injure any industry. The difference between the proposition 
now made by me and the proposition made by themselves, which was 
less than the proposition submitted by the Finance Committee, is as to 
the specific duty of from 30 to 35 cents a pound. I am perfectly will- 
ing, for one, to submit my amendment precisely as it is found in a bill 
before me and the origin of which I can not refer to; but I am willing 
to take that as proposed by the Senator from Kentucky, to make it, in- 
stead of 30 cents per pound, 35 on both classes. I will therefore mod- 
ify my amendment to that extent, to take the language of the bill be- 
fore me. That will bea reduction of 5 cents a pound on all goods below 
the rate proposed by the Committee on Finance, and that will be a re- 
duction of 5 per cent. ad valorem on one of the grades. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I should like to have the amendment reported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Ohio modifies his 
amendment. It will be read as modified. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

Woolen cloths, woolen shawls, and all manufactures of wool of every descrip- 
tion, made wholly or in part of wool, not specially enumerated or provided for 
in this act, valued at not exceeding 80 cents per pound, 35 cents per pound and 
35 per cent. ad valorem; valued at above 80 cents per pound, 35 cents per pound, 
and in addition thereto 40 per cent. ad valorem. . 

Mr. ALDRICH. That there may be no misunderstanding about what 
was to between the woolen manufacturers and the wool-growers— 
though it may not be a matter for us to consider to any very great ex- 
tent—I will read from a paper that I hold in my hand. : 

Mr. SHERMAN. Is my proposition acceptable? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ihave no objection to that, but I desire to put upon 
record what was mutually agreed to between these two associations: 

Woolen cloths, woolen shawls, and all manufactures of wool of every descrip- 
tion not specially enumerated, valued at not exceeding 80 cents per pound, Scents 
a pound and 35 per cent. ad valorem; valued at above 80cents per pound, 40 cents 
a pound and in addition thereto 40 per per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. BECK. Where is that? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is a paper referred to by the Senator from Ohio, 
in which they stated they agreed to certain things as representa- 
tives of the wool-growers and woolen manufacturers. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I can give the Senator a copy of it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I am only showing what the agreement was, not 
for its effect on the Senate, but to have the matter placed right on the 
record. I have no special objection to the proposition now made by the 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. BECK. Of course not, because that is a very large increase over 
his first motion. However, it is better than the present bill. 

Mr. SHERMAN. This is in substance the proposition submitted 
by the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BECK. It is; and I withdraw mine because the Senator from 
Ohio’s was better. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I am perfectly willing to stand by this. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Ohio as modified. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The item from line 1334 to line 1352, inclusive, was read, as follows: 


Flannels, blankets, hats of wool, knit goods, and all made on knitting- 
frames, balmorals, woolen and worsted yarns, and all manufactures of ev 
description com wholly or in part of worsted, the hair of the alpaca, gon 
or other like an ls, except such as are composed in part of wool not specially 
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-enumerated or provided for in this act, valued at not exceeding 30 cents per 
und, 10 cents per pound; valued at above 30 cents per pound and not exceed- 
ng 40 cents per pound, 12 cents per pound; valued at above 40 cents per pound 
and not exceeding 60 cents per pound, 18 cents per pound; valued at above 60 
cents per pound and not exceeding 80 cents per pound, 24 cents pound; valued 
at above 80 cents per pound and not 5 per pound, 35 cents per pound; 
and in addition thereto, upon all the above-named articles, 35 per cent. ad va- 
lorem; valued at above $1 per pound, cents per pound and in addition thereto 
40 per cent. ad valorem. 


Mr. ALDRICH. The word like“ ought to be stricken out wherever 
it occurs in this section. It was put in inadvertently by the clerk of 
the committee in copying the bill. 

Mr. DAWES. It ought not be left in that way, reading “‘hair of the 
alpaca, goat, or other animal; because there is quitea large importation 
of horse-hair. All the horse-hair that entersinto furniture, upholstery, 
and the like would be subject to this duty if it were left in that way. 
I am desirous of seeking what I suppose the Senator from Rhode Island 
is after; but if he leaves it in that way he will do an injustice that he 
does not intend to do. The hair of the cow and calf enter very largely 
into plush and are palmed off as wool, and thestriking out of the 
word like“ would reach that difficulty; but I think if instead of strik- 
ing out the word like“ you would say all other like animals, includ- 
ing the hair of the cow and calf,” it would be better. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The duty on horse-hair and manufactures of horse- 
hair is specially provided for in this act. Use the language and ani- 
mals not specially enumerated or provided for.” 

Mr. DAWES. What is the duty imposed in this act on horse-hair? 

Mr. ALDRICH. There is none on the hair. 

Mr. DAWES. Then it should go on the free-list. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is on the free-list already. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from Rhode Island. 

The amendment was agreed to.. 

Mr. BECK. This clause is another of the very important schedules 
under which immense importations are made, and there is an entire 
change of classification from four to six classes. While there is a general 
reduction, still some of the duties under the proposed change will be 
enormously high, ially on the lower grades, by reason of the yard 
and pound rate. Under this class of flannels, blankets, hats of wool, &c., 
very mueh the largest amount is imported at over 80 cents a pound 
value. The importations under 80 cents seem to have been very small, 
only about $212,000, while from 80 cents a pound and upward the im- 
portations yielded a revenue of $1,290,852.61, against $212,000 rev- 
enue from the other classes. 

The rates range from 90.97, 90.72, 89.8, to 66.96 percent. The propo- 
sition before us reduces the rate on the first from 90.97 to 75.39, the 
second from 90.72 to 68.43, the next from 89.8 to 72.73, and the next 
from 66.96 to 62.37; that is, taking the average. 

I repeat that the present paragraph is a pronounced reduction as com- 

with the existing law, and yet on many of the articles covered 
by it the duty is prohibitory now and will be prohibitory under the 
proposed law. 

In the present bill wherever goods are worth 40 cents a pound or un- 
der the tax is 20 cents a pound and 35 per cent. ad valorem; from 40 
to 60 the tax is 30 cents per pound and 30 per cent. ad valorem; from 
60 to 80 cents per pound, 40 cents per pound and 35 per cent. ad valorem, 
and from 80 cents to $1 a pound the tax is 50 cents per pound and 35 
per cent. ad valorem. ‘Valued at above 80 cents per pound is the max- 
imum of classification under the present law. 

Mr. MORRILL. But, as the Senator reads it, he will perceive that 
it is a very large reduction, throwing off the 35 per cent. without even 
throwing off the per pound duty. 

tlemen on this side of the Chamber 


Mr. BECK. I have said to 

who have requested me to explain the effect of the changes to them 
that it is a fair, indeed a large reduction, and though there is a change 
in classification each change is a pronounced reduction, unless on the 
highest rate from $1 up there should fail to be a reduction. Where 
blankets and the other goods covered by this paragraph cost less than 
30 cents a pound the duty is to be by this schedule 12 cents per pound 
and 35 per cent. ad valorem; where they cost between 30 and 40 cents 
per po 12 cents a pound with the same ad valorem; where they 
cost from 40 to 60, 18 cents per pound; from 60 to 80, 28 cents per pound; 
from 80 cents to $1, 35 cents a pound and 35 per cent. ad valorem, and 
upon all goods of $1 and upward, 35 cents a pound and 40 per cent. ad 


valorem. 
4 Mr. MORRILL. But making throughout more than 40 per cent. re- 
uction. 

Mr. BECK. I agree that we have made a large reduction, and while 
the classification is changed, it is not a change in any regard looking to 
an increase of duties, I agree with the Senator that this is perhaps the 
largest reduction made, but I must say at the same time that the duty 
under the existing law was almost prohibitory, as the comparative ta- 
bles will show, and it will be prohibitory under the proposed bill on 
the lowest classes of goods. For example, I hold in my hand a table 
showing the rate of duty upon and the cest of blankets weighing five 
‘pounds per pair under the existing and the proposed tariff bill. Blankets 
worth 60 cents a pound, costing in Europe 30 pence, or 60 cents in our 
money, pay now 30 cents a pound and 35 per cent. ad valorem, which 
is equivalent to a duty of 285 per cent. ad valorem. 


Mr. MORRILL. Not according to the report of the Treasury Depart- 
ment; they report it at 90.72. 

Mr. BECK. I will give the figures and the facts, I have them all 
here. The cost to land that pair of blankets is $2.31. The proposed 
rate where they cost 60 cents (and there seems to be hardly any coming 
in under that price) is 18 cents per pound and 35 per cent. ad valorem, 
which is equivalent to 185 per cent. When you come to the next class 
of goods, costing 322 d., or 65 cents in our money, under the present 
law the rate is 40 cents a pound and 35 per cent. ad valorem, and the 
equivalent rate of duty is 340 per cent., and it costs $2.88 to land blankets 
of that quality. Under the proposed rate it will be 28 cents per pound 
and 35 per cent. ad valorem, which is equivalent to 250 per cent. ad 
valorem, and so on. As the price advances the percentage diminishes, 
bat the duties are absolutely prohibitory, cr almost so under either 
schedule. 

If these tables are not correct they furnish every figure by which 
every gentleman can test the truth of the calculation for himself. Take 
another case 

Mr. MORRILL. ask the Senator from Kentucky from 
whose estimate he is now ? 

Mr. BECK. I am reading from tables, as I stated last night, that a 
member of the Committee on Ways and Means of the House, a very dis- 
tinguished one and a very careful one, caused to be made out and fur- 
nished to me this morning. I believe upon examination and somewhat 
careful revision of the calculations that they are correct. 

Mr. MORRILL. But does not the Senator perceive that the reports 
of the Treasury Department as to goods actually imported do not sustain 
his statement? It is only 89.8 according to that statement. 

Mr. BECK. I do not know that I dosee that, because the very heaviest 
tax falls in the lowest grade of goods under the specific tax by the 
pound. ‘That pound rate charges as much on the lowest class of 
as is charged on the very highest, as these tables that I have will show, 
and the Treasury statistics evidently takes the high rates or the aver- 
age rates, which are much lower than on the lowest grade of goods, 
ween the people least able to bear heavy taxes are compelled to 

uy. 

‘Here is a table showing the rate of duty and the cost to land flannels 
weighing five ounces to the square yard under the existing and pro- 

tariffs. It gives the figures correctly and the cost of each in En- 
glish pence, the equivalent in American currency under the present 
tariff and the equivalent ad valorem and the net cost to land the goods 
here, and the rate of duty and equivalent ad valorem, and net cost to 
land the goods under the proposed tariff. It begins with the lowest 
grade of goods at 7 cents a yard, paying 20 cents a pound and 35 per 
cent. ad valorem duty, which is equivalent to 102 per cent. We have 
reduced it in this bill to 75 per cent. 

When it reaches a higher grade of goods costing 35 cents a yard, and 
the present rate is 20 cents a pound and 35 percent. ad valorem, equiv- 
alent to 68 per cent. ad valorem, we have reduced that class to 57 per 
cent, The Bureau of Statistics takes an average, I assume, which 
shows a much lower rate than these tables on the lower and it 
shows a higher rate than these tables do on the highest of 
but, I np a much lower rate than these tables do on the lowest 

o 

All the specifics, so much a pound or yard, bear with double weight 
upon the least costly goods which the poorest le have to buy; and 
this verifies what the Senator from Alabama [ Mr. MORGAN] read the 
other day and what I read and stated in the I had the honor to 
make last session, quoting from Hon. Robert J. Walker, that under the 
present tariff there was $20,000,000 unjustly taken from the poorest 
class of people in this country by the unjust specific taxes imposed upon 
the class of goods they were compelled to buy over what the rich men 
15 this country pay upon the same class of more costly goods that they 

uy. 

I desire to make an exhibit of these tables and have them made part of 
the RECORD so that Senators can look at them and test their accuracy for 
themselves, because I desire all to see if the facts are as I have stated 
them. I specially desire this, because when the Senator from Delaware 
makes his motion, as I hope he will, providing for a fair ad valorem 
allowance to the farmer on his wool and a fair ad valorem to the man- 
ufacturer on his manufactures, I propose to vote for that proposition 
as being infinitely better and more just than the present system of 
weight, measurement, and classification, which bears so heavily upon 
the lowest-priced goods. If that fails I shall vote for this ph, as 
it is a great improvement on the existing law, although it does not 
reach equal justice in-the way in which I think justice ought to be done 
by a fair ad valorem. 

Mr. MAXEY. I wish to suggest that this discrimination as against 
the less costly articles used by the poorer classes of people is practicable 
e the specific system, but it is utterly impossible under an ad 
valorem. 

Mr. BECK. That is true. I have another table on the subject of 
blankets and flannels, knit , balmorals, woolen, and other goods 
giving the present cost, which begins at 102, and shows we have re- 
duced it on the lowest to 75 per cent. Upon the lowest-priced goods 
under the ita law the ad valorem is 68, while we have made it 63. 
All the tables I have show this, with the exception of the one I gave 
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yesterday, that the proposed bill is better than the present law, and 
that under this system this percentage is too high, altogether too high, 
on the lowest class of goods, while it comes down to a reasonable rate 
on the highest-priced goods. 

This develops the injustice of this character of taxation, of making 
eacharticle without regard to its value pay the same price. The vice 
is in the system and cannot be got rid of. I am not prepared to say 


that the Committee on Finance in this particular paragraph could have 
done any better than they have done; I desire the Senate to understand 
that I do not make any complaint; on the contrary, I think the com- 
mittee did very well in this ; but I desire to point out what I 
think is a vice in this system, in which I differ with a majority of the 
committee. 

The following are the tables referred to by Mr. BECK: 


H. R. 5538.—ScHEDULE 5. 
Table showing the rate of duty and cost to land of flannels weighing five ounces to the square yard, under the existing and the proposed tariffs. 


2 
8 Present tariff. Proposed tariff. 
— 
3 > 
° È É $ g 
al = É E E 
3 a 2 a 3 
Net cost in England per yard, 27 inches wide. 855 E E 3 4 
ea = - 
8 2 Rate of duty. E 5 : Rate of duty. 4 ; 
3 2 E 2 
2 3 
a |e a | & 
Per ct. Per ct, 
20 cents a pound and 35 per cent. 102 12 cents a pound and 35 per cent. 75 | $012 
20 cents a pound and 35 per cent. 87 12 cents a pound and 35 per cent. 66 15 
30 cents a pound and 35 per cent. 9 18 cents a pound and 35 per cent. 71 19 
30 cents a pound and 35 per cent. 89 24} | 18cents a pound and 35 per cent. 67 22 
40 cents a pound and 35 per cent. 97 29} | 28 cents a pound and 35 per cent. 79 27 
40 cents a pound and 35 per cent. 90 32} | 28cents a pound and 35 per cent. 74 295 
50 cents a pound and 35 per cent. 96 87 | 35cents a pound and 40 per cent. 83 35 
50 cents a pound and 35 per cent, 91 40 | Scents a pound and 40 per cent. 79 37 
50 cents a pound and 35 per cent. 86 43 | 35 cents a pound and 40 per cent. 76 41k 
50 cents a pound and 35 per cent. 82 45} S cents a pound and 40 per cent. 73 43 
50 cents a pound and 35 per cent. 78 48 | 35cents a pound and 40 per cent. 70 46 
50 cents a pound and 35 per cent. 75 51 | 35cents a pound and 40 per cent. 68 49 
50 cents a pound and 35 per cent, 73 53} | 35 cents a pound and 40 per cent. 66 52 
50 cents a pound and 35 per cent. 70 56 S cents a pound and 40 per cent. 65 Bit 
50 cents a pound and 35 per cent. 68 59 | 35cents a pound and 40 per cent. 63 57 
H. R. 5538.—ScHEDULE 6. 
Table showing the rate of duty and cost to land of blankets weighing five pounds per pair under the existing and the proposed tariff bills. 
60 | 30 cents a pound and 35 per cent. 285 2 31 | 18 cents a pound and 35 per cent. 185 171 
65 | 40 cents a pound and 35 per cent. 343 2 88 | 28 cents a pound and 35 per cent. 250 2 28 
70 | 40 cents a pound and 35 per cent. 321 2 % | 28 cents a pound and 35 per cent. 235 23 
75 | 40 cents a pound and 35 per cent. 302 3 02 | 28 cents a pound and 35 per cent. 221 241 
80 | 40 cents a pound and 35 per cent. 285 3 08 | 28 cents a pound and 35 per cent. 210 248 
85 | 50 cents a pound and 35 per cent. 329 3 65 | 35 cents a pound and 40 per cent. 26 2 91 
90 | 50 cents a pound and 35 per cent. 312 3 71 | 35 cents a pound and 40 per cent, 234 3 01 
95 | 50 cents a pound and 35 per cent. 298 3 78 | 35 cents a pound and 40 per cent. 224 3 08 
100 | 50 cents a pound and 35 per cent. 285 3 85 | 35 cents a pound and 40 per cent, 215 315 


H. R. 5538.—ScHEDULE 3. 


Table of duty on Women’s and children’s dress goods, coat linings, Italian cloths, and goods of like description, now and heretofore known as worsted 
stuffs, the warp of which is made wholly of cotton, linen, ramie, China grass, or other vegetable material, or of a combination of them, and the weft of 
which is made wholly or in part of wool, worsted, the hair of the alpaca, goat, or other like animals,” goods weighing under four ounces to the square 
yard, under the present and the proposed tariffs. “ 


Under the existing tariff. Under the proposed tariff. 2 
und 
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66 3 
63 3 
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56 2 
55 2 
54} 1k 
534 117 
7 cents and 40 per cent. 52, 1 
8 cents and 40 per cent. 7 cents and 40 per cen 51 1 
8 cents and 40 per cent... 7 cents and 40 per cen 51 lt 
8 cents and 40 per cent... 7 cents and 40 per cent... lk 
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H. R. 5538.—ScHEDULE 4. 
Table of duty on flannels, blankets, hats of wool, knit goods, and all goods made on knitting-frames, balmorals, woolen and worsted yarns, and all manu- 


factures of every description, composed 


wholly or in part of worsted, the hair of the alpaca, goat, or other animals, except such as are composed in 


part of wool, not otherwise provided for in this act under the present and the proposed tariff laws. 


Present tariff. Proposed tariff. J 
g 
s e 3 
E 
8 l 8 5 
Net cost in Europe per pound. 2% ed 2 
Rate of duty. $ > Rate of duty. 5 * 7 
3 2 2 
3° 33 E 
— 
E a | & 
Per ct, Per ct. Per ct, 
102 + 75 27 
85 65 20 
8 7L a 
85 65 20 
92 75 17 
85 70 15 
90 79 11 
85 75 10 
81 72 9 
77 69 8 
73 67 6 
71 65 6 
68 63 5 


Mr. ALDRICH. I wish to suggest to the Senator from Kentucky, 
that having fixed the limit of woolen cloths at 80 cents a pound the 
same limit should be fed in this clause. In line 1351 ‘‘one dollar” 
should be stricken out and eighty cents“ should be inserted, so as to 


make them uniform, These are y more valuable and more 
costly than the goods referred to in the woolen-cloths schedule, and these 
two limitations should be made uniform. 

Mr. BECK. Would not that be an increase of the duty on the class 
of goods between eighty cents and a dollar? 

Mr. ALDRICH. As the Senator will see by looking at the thirteen 
hundred and forty-eighth line, it will not increase the duty per pound 
at all, but it would make the limit uniform. 

Mr. BECK. I confessed yesterday, and confess again to-day, that on 
the accurate details of these two schedules I am not thoroughly posted. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I make the motion. 

Mr. BECK. Iam not prepared to say whether the amendment is a 
good one or a bad one. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It makes the two clauses uniform as to the limit 
fixed. These goods are worsted goods and are more valuable than the 
woolen cloths. I moveto strike out, in line 1351, the words ‘‘one dol- 
lar and insert “eighty cents; and in line 1347, after the word? pound,“ 
I move to strike out valued at above 80 cents per pound and not ex- 
ceeding $1 per pound, 35 cents per pound.“ 

Mr. FRY. While the member of the committee is perfecting the 
amendment I desire to call his attention to the word like in this clause. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That has been stricken out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Harnisinthechair). The amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Rhode Island will be read. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. In line 1347, after the word pound,“ it 
is proposed to strike out ‘‘valued at 80 cents per pound and not ex- 
ceeding $1 per pound, 35 cents per pound; and in line 1351, after the 
word above,“ to strike out one dollar and insert ‘‘eighty cents; 
so as to make the clause read: 

Flannels, blankets, hats of wool, knit goods, and all made on knitting- 
frames, balmorals, woolen and worsted yarns, and all manufactures of every 
description, composed wholly or in part of worsted, the hair of the al t, 
or other an exce suck as are composed in part of wool don speak y 
enumerated or provided for in this act, valued at not ex 30 cents per 

und, 10 cents per pound; valued atabove 30 cents per pound and not exceed- 
088 40 cents per pound, 12 cents per pound; valued at above 40 cents per pound 
and not exceeding 60 cents per pound, 18 cents per pound; valued at above 60 
cents per pound and not exceeding 80 cents per pound, 24 cents per pound; and 
in addition thereto, upon all the e eee articles, 35 per cent. ad valorem; 
valued at above 80 cents per pound, 35 cents per pound and in addition thereto 
40 per cent, ad valorem, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The paragraph beginning in line 1353 was read, as follows: 

Sonena; 12 cents per square yard, and in addition thereto 35 per cent. ad 
valorem. 

Mr. BECK. Let me ask some gentleman why should bunting be 
kept at 90 per cent.? I believe bunting is what is used for flags. 

Mr. FRYE. There are one hundred yards used for dress goods where 
there is one used for flags. 

Mr. BECK. The proposition we make now is to leave it at 90 per cent. 

Mr. FRYE. It takes the finest kind of wool. 

Mr. DAWES. I suppose 10 cents per square yard would leave it 
about 75 per cent. That would surely be high enough. I will move 
to make it 10 cents instead of 12cents. The duty is now left at 90 per 
cent. This would make it 75 per cent. 

Mr. MORRILL. If the Senators from Massachusetts do not object I 
will not to the proposition made by the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. HOAR. I suppose the Finance Committee have for some good 


reason made the recommendation contained in these two lines. If the 
Finance Committee do not consider their own reasons good, they will 
state the reason for e N their minds. 

Mr. DAWES. I should like to know the ground upon which it is 
proposed to reduce the duty below what is proposed in the Tariff Com- 
mission bill in the pending bill, and I believe in the bill of the House. 
Why should there be any proposition to reduce below either of them? 

Mr. MORRILL. I only speak for myself. My own impression is 
that this is a higher rate than is imposed upon woolens or worsted. 

Mr. DAWES. How much of a reduction is it? 

Mr. MORRILL. It is a reduction of 38 per cent. 

Mr. DAWES. I think a reduction of 38 per cent. is pretty liberal. 

Mr. FRYE. Iam inclined to think that is all the governor of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts would want it reduced. 

Mr. BECK. We can not help that. 

8 FRYE. He is the only bunting manufacturer there is in Massa- 
usetts. 

Mr. MAXEY. Lask the Senator from Massachusetts if he knows 
the ordinary selling price at Wholesale of bunting? 

Mr. DAWES. I think that until lately the United States of America 
had to depend on Great Britain for the flag that floated over the Capitol. 

Mr. MAXEY. My simple question is, what is the wholesale price? 

Mr. DAWES. But since the establishment of this duty the flag of 
the country is manufactured in the country. Bunting has gone down 
all the time. 

Mr. MORRILL, I willstate that the price of bunting has gone down 
at least one-half. 

Mr. MAXEY. Does the Senator know what the price of it is? 

Mr. MORRILL. I do not now know. 

Mr. BECK. There was only D45 2o Bagazo yardsimported last year, 
of the value of $110.25, which paid a duty of $144.24. The present 
duty is prohibitory. 

Mr. DAWES. The manufacture of bunting for consumption in this 
country is, I am happy to say, confined to this country. We do not 

abroad for the flags, and I trust we never shall. I hope no one will 

esire to put the duty down to such a point as will tempt foreign na- 
tions to come here with the Stars and Stripes manufactured abroad. 

Mr. MAXEY. I suppose that everybody here is about as anxious to 
support the Stars and Stripes as the Senator from Massachusetts, but I 
have yet to learn that when we unfurl the emblem of liberty in order 
to do it we have to pay some monopoly for the privilege of unfurling 
that flag. I do not propose to buy the privilege of unfurling our flag 
by paying a monopoly to give me the privilege. 

Mr. DAWES. I know the Senator from Texes does not want the flag 
pulled down here in this country. Idesire to encourage and hold up any 
one in the laudable effort of confining the manuiacture of it to this country. 

Mr. MAXEY. The American people will not appreciate the kind of 

ent used to support that monopoly. 

Mr. ANTHONY. It appears that the price of bunting has gone 
down one-half since this monopoly was established, as the Senator callsit. 

Mr. MAXEY. Does the Senator know what the price is? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I do not know what the price is. I only know 
from the statement of the chairman of the Finance Committee that it 
is one-half the price it was before what the Senator from Texas calls 
this monopoly was established; and thatis the general operation of pro- 
tecting our own industries. 

Mr. DAWES. There is no monopoly. The Senator from Texas can 
go into the business and make the flag of his country if he chooses; 
anybody can. There is no monopoly about it. 
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Mr. MAXEY. I have only to say that 130 per cent. on any article 
consumed by the American people or by the American Government is a 
monopoly. 

Mr. DAWES. That is not a monopoly which has brought the price 
down 50 per cent. s 

Mr. BECK. I was perfectly willing to stand all the taunts about 
American labor as long as the Senator from Massachusetts was i 
along for the poor starving people; but now, when he gets up into the air 
with the American flag in his hand and thinks we ought to tax ourselves 
to keep somebody from making that, I do not appreciate that quite. 
Ninety per cent. is altogether too high; and I have moved to make it 10 
cents instead of 12 cents, which would be at least 75 per cent. This is 
high enough for anybody. 

Mr. FRYE. What does the Senator from Kentucky say the rates are 
on woolen dress goods ordinarily? What is the average? 

Mr. BECK. They vary enormously. Of course the lowest priced 
are very high, and the highest low. 

Mr. FRYE. Will it average 75 per cent. ? 

Mr. BECK. That will depend altogether upon how many are bought. 
For example, women’s dress goods are at an ad valorem of 211 and 
running down to 62 per cent. If nine-tenths of them were bought at 
62 per cent. and only one-tenth of the highest the average might be 
very low; whereas if nine-tenths were bought at 211 per cent. and the 
other one-tenth at 62 per cent, the average would be very high. I 
should have to ascertain, which I do not know how to do, how many 
were bought of the different classes in order to answer that question. 
The Senator will see I could not answer that. 

Mr. FRYE. I want to call the Senator’s attention to the fact that 
the finest kind of wool is used for the manufacture of bunting. Within 
the last ten or twelve years the use of it has changed very largely in 
the country. While formerly it was used exclusively for flags, now 
there are ten yards of it used for dress goods to one used for flags, and 
the price has been very largely reduced. It isa favorite dress goods now. 

Mr. BECK. The Senator will observe that in the paragraphsin which 
we have been providing rates, the manufactures are made wholly or in 
part of wool, and so with flannels, blankets, and manufactures of every 
description composed wholly or in part of wool. Bunting may be 
wholly or in part; I do not know. 

Mr. FRYE. It is wholly of wool. 

Mr. BECK. I think bunting can stand at 35 per cent. ad valorem 
and 10 cents per square yard. At any rate I shall test the sense of the 
Senate on the p ition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Kentucky, in line 1353, to strike out 
“*12” and insert ‘‘10;”’ so as to read: 


Bunting, 10 cents per square yard and in addition thereto 35 per cent. ad 
valorem, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next paragraph, from line 1355 to line 1366, was read, as follows: 


Women's and children's dress coat linings, Italian cloths, and of 
like description, now and heretofore known as worsted stuffs, the warp of which 
is made wholly of cotton, linen, ramie, China grass, or other vegetable mate- 
rials or of a combination of them, and the weft of which is made wholly or in 
part of wool, worsted, the hair of the alpaca, goat, or other like animals, valued 
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at not exceeding 20 cents per yard, 5 cents per square yard in — 
tion thereto 35 per cent. Ae pti own valued at above 2) post per onl 8 
7 cents per square yard and in addition thereto 40 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The word like,“ in line 1361, should be stricken 
out before the word animals; so as to read the hair of the alpaca, 
goat, or other animals.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection it will be so 
ordered. The Chair hears none. 


Mr. BECK. I should like to ask the Senator what he wishes to 
strike out the word like“ for? Is there some ulterior object in that 
to be accomplished ? 


Mr. ALDRICH. So that camel’s hair and other articles of that kind 
can not come in free of duty. 
= Mr. VANCE. Can not they use fur or like substances in some cheaper 

orm? 

Mr. ALDRICH. They are provided for in other parts of the bill. 

Mr. BECK. I am not sure why in line 1366 40 per cent. should not 
be 35. I find in the rates of duty as reported by the other House it 
seems to be fixed at 35 per cent. 

Mr. VANCE. That is also greater thun the amount recommended by 
the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. BECK. So J understand. Why ought not that to be 35 per cent. 
instead of 40 per cent.? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think the Senator is mistaken. If he will look 
at the bill he is speaking of he will find, on the sixty-fourth , the 
fifteen hundred and sixty-third line, that it is 40 per cent. SF as plo 
the same as in the pending bill. 

Mr. BECK. I have the bill in my hand, and it reads that where the 
value does not exceed 20 cents the duty shall be 5 cents per square yard 
and 35 per cent. ad valorem, and 7 cents per square yard and 35 per 
cent. ad valorem upon goods valued at over 20 cents. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The bill itself says 40 per cent. 

Mr. BECK. Iam a little confused in this. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Tariff Commission report is also 40 per cent. 

Mr. BECK. The comparative table made out by order of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, which purports to have there both the pres- 
ent law and the reduced duty as proposed by them to the House, makes 
it 35 per cent., but I understand from the Senator from Rhode Island 
that in the bill in his hand it is 40 per cent. 

Mr. ALDRICH. -And the Tariff Commission proposed 40 per cent., 
too. Look on the sixty-eighth page of the Tariff Commission report 
and you will find they report 40 per cent. 

Mr. BECK. I hold the schedule of the Tariff Commission in my 
hand, on page 41. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is undoubtedly a mistake. If the Senator 
will look at the report of the Tariff Commission itself he will find on 
the sixty-eighth page that it is 40 per cent.; and there has been no 
change in this schedule at all by either committee. 

Mr. BECK. It is 35 per cent. in the table furnished us. I desire 
to say that this is an enormous schedule and 5 per cent. is an enormous 
amount. You will observe that they run up to 77,000,000 square yards, 
to $16,500,000 in value, and to $11,000,000 of revenue. I submit the 
following table, showing what the cost of these goods is at the present 
rate and at the rate: 


H. R. 5538. 
Table of duty on women’s and children’s dress goods, coat 22 Italian cloths, and goods of like description, now and heretofore known as worsted 


stuffs, the warp of which is made wholly of cotton, linen, ramie, 


hina grass, or other 


material, or of a combination of them, and the weft of 


which is made wholly or in part of wool, worsted, the hair of the alpaca, goat, or other like animals,“ goods weighing six ounces to the square yard, under 


the present and the proposed tariff bills 
Under existing tariff. Under proposed tariff. 8 
> 2 > y 15 E 
= 4 — EI 
81 š 11 
Goods twenty-two inches wide. a 2 e g> 
Rate of duty. et ; 2 Rate of duty. 80 : 5 I. 
7 g 2 g 
2 è 
| S | 24 $ | 24 E 
Cost in England— Per ct. | Cents. Per ct. | Cents. Per ct. 
* —. . ͤͤ——ͤ — 50 cents per pound and 35 per cent. =A — SemS pee ponni gua n e dee 7 n, 1 
2 — — et REER 7 at pe 
5 142 26} 122 24 20 
6 125-| 29) 108 27 17 
7 113 32 98 293 15 
: 3 = “eee 
ce %5 37 
10 — 90 a 79 = 1 
Il pence 86 43} 76 41 10 
12 pence.. 8L 46 72 43} 9 
13 pence... 77 68 463 9 
14 pence.. 74 66 — 8 
15 pence.. 7i OA 52. 7 
16 pence... 69 63 554 6 
17 pence.. 67} | 6l 58 63 
18 pence... 65 | 59 60} 6 
19 pence.. 64 | 58 63} 6 
62 | 57 66} 5 


House bill (H. R. 7313) proposes a duty of 35centsand 35 per cent. on goods not exceeding 9 cents per pound, and of 35 cents and 40 per cent. on allabove that cost. 
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By this table it will be seen that the rate of duty on the cheapest 
goods is 244 per cent. and at the proposed rate it is 204 percent. When 
you come to the next class costing 6 cents a pound, as many of them 
do, the present duty is 211 per cent.; we have made it 177 per cent. 
The next class is 169 per cent. and we have made it 143 per cent., and 
so on until we come to the highest-priced goods, where the present rate 
is 62 per cent., and we make it 57 percent. Atthe present rate of tax- 
ation retaining this 40 per cent. ad valorem the cheap goods provided for 
women and children, where the warp is made of cotton, ramie, and China 

, the rate we are putting on is 204 per cent., and when you come 
to the higher class of goods then it runs down to58 per cent. Ido think 
that upon that whole class of goods we are putting a frightful duty that 
ought not to be imposed. I shall move to make that 25 per cent. and 
the 40 per cent. 35 per cent. 

Mr. MORRILL. Iam surprised that the Senator from Kentucky 
should take the statement of anybody in opposition to the statement of 
the Treasury Department as to the rates that goods have borne for the 
last year. Instead of there being 200 or 300 per cent. the statement of 
the Treasury Department is that they have borne 68.75, 67.05, and 


68.09 per cent. ‘That is a very different statement from what the Sen- 
ator made. 
Mr. BECK. The table I have shows that when you come to average 


all that it is 66 per cent. and from that down to 52 per cent. 

Mr. MORRILL. To take the cost of the goods heretofore imported 
and to represent that they are twice or three times or four times as 
much I think will hardly bear examination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from Kentucky, in line 1366, to strike out 40” and in- 
sert 35; so as to read 35 per cent. ad valorem.” 

Mr. VANCE. Is an amendment now in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. An amendment to the amendment 
will be in order. 

Mr. VANCE. I wish to offer an amendment to strike out the whole 
clause after the word animals,“ in line 1361, and insert the words ‘‘50 
per cent. ad valorem.““ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That amendment would be in order, 
but the amendment of the Senator from Kentucky-will take precedence 
of it, as itis in the nature of perfecting the part proposed to be stricken 


out. 

Mr. BECK. To save time I will withdraw my amendment, the yeas 
and nays not having been ordered, so that the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina can be presented. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Senator from 
Kentucky is withdrawn. The amendment of the Senator from North 
Carolina is in order. 

Mr. VANCE. Then I move to strike out all after the word ani- 
mals,” in line 1361, and to insert ‘‘50 per cent ad valorem.’’ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be reported. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. After the word animals,“ in line 1361, 
it is proposed to strike out the remainder of the paragraph, in the follow- 
ing words: 

Valued at not exceeding 20 cents per square 5 cents per square yard, and 


in addition thereto 35 per cent. ad valorem ; ued at above 20 cents per square 
yard, 7 cents per square yard, and in addition thereto 40 per cent. ad valorem. 


And to insert: 
Fifty per cent, ad valorem, 


Mr. VANCE. Mr. President, I want to test the sense of the Senate 

upon this subject. I permitted the Senate to pass over the preceding 

phs, where similar discriminations were made against the lower 

classes of articles, in the hope that we should be able to make some gen- 

eral arrangement after the schedule was gone through, but I can not sit 
silent any longer. 

The preceding portion of the schedule, as in many other parts of the 
tariff bill, makes direct discriminations against the articles of the low- 
est grade, which are in use by the great bulk of the people, and in favor 
of the articles of the highest grade, which are in use by those who 
are able to pay for them. That has been exposed again and again by 
the Senator from Kentucky and others, and will be apparent to any 
Senator who will take the trouble to look at the tables presented to us 
here, the comparative statement made by the Treasury Department, 
and soon. For instance, in the paragraph passed over, flannels, blan- 
kets, &c., articles valued at above 30 cents per pound and not exceed- 
ing 40 cents per pound, are taxed 90.97 per cent.; valued at above 40 
cents per pound and not exceeding 60 cents, 90.72, coming down a little; 
valued at above 60 cents per pound and not exceeding 80 cents, 89.08, an- 
other reduction; valued at above 80 cents per pound and not exceeding 
$1, 57.16; valued at above $1, 66.19. 

In other words, as the price of the article because of the quality of 
the article goes upward the duty on it comes down. That is precisely 
the same thing in thisschedule. Women’s and children’s dress goods 
and real or imitation Italian cloths, composed wholly or in part of wool, 
worsted, the hair of the alpaca, goat, or other like animals, valued at 
not exceeding 20 cents per square yard, 68.75 per cent.; valued at above 
20cents per square yard, 67.05 per cent., provided that on all goods 
weighing over four ounces per square yard the duty shall be 68 per cent. 
There is another direct discrimination. 
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Mr. President, what is that for? I take it for granted that it is be- 
cause the manufacturers of this country can not compete successfully in 
the manufacture of the highest grades of goods, and in order to sustain 
them the discrimination must be made against the poor, and their pro- 
tection must be levied upon the people. 

I will not vote for a bill framed upon any such scale as that. It is 
not just. I want to see American Senators stand up and face this ques- 
tion and say that for the sake of feeding the manufacturers they will 
make the articles which are used by the poor still dearer and that they 
will make the articles used by the rich still cheaper. I want to see if 
that is to be done. 

There is only one fair way to arrange this schedule, as in fact you 
should arrange all other schemes of taxation in this world, and that is 
to levy a tax upon people according to their ability to pay and accord- 
ing to the property they own which is subject to taxation. When we 
adopt a tariff scheme of taxation the only fair way is to place it upon 
the property or upon the goods ing in ing to their value, 
ad valorem, and then if the duty is 50 per cent. the poor woman only 
pays 50 per cent. upon the cheap alpaca which she buys for her Sunday 
dress; the wife of the rich man pays only 50 per cent. upon the much 
higher article which she buys; and each one contributes to the Treasury 
or to the manufacturer, as the case may be, according to his ability to 
contribute. That is true taxation, and I am not willing to support any 
bill framed upon other principles. 

I have therefore moved to strike out the remainder of the clause making 
these discriminations, and to insert the words 50 per cent. ad valorem.“ 

Mr. MORRILL. The amount of importations of these goods last 
year was over $19,000,000, showing that even the present rate is not a 
prohibitory one, and the rates as offered in the bill are very much lower. 
I desire to say to the Senator from North Carolina that these goods are 
made out of either the very finest kind of wool or of worsted, and that 
it is absolutely necessary that there should be a compensatory duty 
placed upon the manufactures or none of them will be manufactured 
in this country. 

I therefore hope that the amendment of the Senator from North Car- 
olina will not receive a vote. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. redah a8 throwing some light upon the 
motion made by the Senator from North Carolina, I will read the sub- 
stance of certain paragraphs of a letter from a gentleman of prominence 
in my State. Itis perhaps not out of order to say that he is of the 
same political party as the Senator from North Carolina, and is very 
largely engaged as a dealer in wools and dye-stuffs and also as a woolen 
manufacturer. This isa private letter to me for my. information in 
answer to my requests for instruction and knowledge upon this subject. 
I think my friend, the correspondent, is not a high protectionist in the 
sense to be understood by the Senator from North Carolina. He says: 


Protection to American industry is a popular sentiment and the excuse for 
high duties. Theresults of these upon the 838 the woolen manufacturer 
may be summed up about as follows: We believe the official figures will justify 


what we say. Com; with his foreign competitors the American woolen 


manufacturer pays about double for his clean fine wool. 

Now, is Congress ready to give him his wool free, as the English manu- 
facturer gets his wool? He pays for his oil 50 per cent. more; he pays 
for his scouring materials, including freights, 50 per cent. more; on some 
dye-stufis the American manufacturer is about on an equality with the 
foreigner, but on many he pays from 50 to 100 per cent. above what the 
foreigner may pay. For his machinery the American is taxed by the 
tariff 50 per cent. in advance. He does not pay it in all cases, but that 
is the duty. The repairs of said machinery will cost from 50 per cent. 
to 100 per cent. more in this country, because of the higher w: for 
mechanics. There is a lower rate of interest to business men abroad. 
That is much nearer upon an equality now than it was, but the rent 
of plant is higher here. Now, says my friend, the correspondent re- 
ferred to: 

If we require a duty of 25 to 30 per cent. as a protection 
ST revel own tariff, which 
prices of his materials to the extent above mentioned. 

That is to say, there should not be less than a duty of 75 to 80 or 90 

r cent. In short, as I think the Senator from North Carolina well 

ws, unless the American manufacturer may have his wool as freely 

as the Englishman gets it, unless he may get his dye stuffs, unless he 

af his machinery, unless he may get his oils and all his materials, 

including the use of capital, as cheaply as the foreigner, of course he 

can not manufacture as cheaply. e put heavy duties upon every- 

thing that = at the basis of his manufacture, and then grumble that he 
esires to have a corresponding duty upon his goods. 

I do not know what offer I could 3 (I could not make one defi- 
nitely) in behalf of these gentlemen. I could not make any one more 
definitely, probably, than to say if you will abolish all the duties upon 
the things they need they will agree to a very heavy, perhaps a 50 per 
cent. or a 75 per cent. reduction, on manufactured $ 

Mr. VANCE. What has fallen from the Senator from Connecticut 
is a well approved and time honored argument in favor of a protective 
tariff. That at present is not under consideration. The question that 


inst the cheap labor 
uty of 50 per cent. in 
directly enhances the 


I wanted an answer to is, Granting that there was a necessity for pro- 
tection why should the cheaper and coarser articles pay a higher duty 
than the more costly articles? That is the question, sir. 


Why should 
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a protective tariff that professes to be levied in the interest of the com- 
mon people, the working men of this country be so levied as to injure 
and destroy almost all the common working people of this country who 
have to use cheap goods? 

Mr. MAXEY. According to their own theory it requires moreskill 
in the manufacture of certain finer goods and more expensive machin- 


ery and therefore it reverses the whole proposition. On the product 
of the more costly and higher-priced labor they put a cheap tariff and 
on the product of the least expensive labor they put a high tariff. 

Mr. VANCE. I thank the Senator from Texas for that su ion; 
it is a very timely one. Another thing strikes me. Why should the 
manufacturer complain that we charge him so much for raw material, 
and then we are willing to give him the benefit of a high protective 
tariff to compensate him for that raw material? That all proceeds 
upon a false system of political economy. The true system of political 
economy is that a high tariff reduces prices, and therefore the higher du- 
ties we put on the raw material the cheaper the manufacturer produces 
it. I am astonished at the Senator from Connecticut growling at the 
disposition here in the tariff on wool to cheapen the raw material for 
him. Does not any one see the gist of the whole thing? It is simply 
because they can not compete with the superior skill of the people on 
the continent of Europe, that upon the common poor working people of 
this country, that class who have great difficulty to indulge in an al- 
paca or merino dress, or one of half wool of any kind is to be levied the 
cost of the inexperience or the want of skill of these eastern mannfact- 
urers. It is not right, and it has not been explained here; and I do 
not believe it can be explained according to the rules of logic. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The resultof our tariff has been to so multiply the 
production of wool in this country that we get within sight at least of 
raising our own wool. The general effect of all this will be, of course, 
and has been to reduce the price of wool and to give the manufacturer 
amuch fuller and better market. The effect has been also to introduce 
many additional kinds of woolen manufacture and to cheapen the 
American production of them so that not only the wool-growers but 
the woolen manufacturers have of their own accord presented to Con- 
gress a proposed reduction of duties upon both wool and woolen goods. 
Now, that is working precisely in the direction of the doctrines of pro- 
tection. 

Mr. MORRILL. I will say in addition to what the Senator from 
Connecticut has stated, that since the adoption of the system of pro- 
tecting the manufacturers of these goods, merino cloths, alpaca, and 
muslin delaines have gonedown more than one-half; thatis to say, you 
can buy merino cloth at 75 cents that you formerly paid $1 for, and ex- 
cellent delaine at 12} cents that used to sell for 25 cents a yard. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President, I propose to vote for the amendment of 
the Senator from North Carolina, if for ne other reason, because there 
is a provision here in regard to women’s and children’s dress goods, 
coat linings, Italian cloths, &c., that I believe was inserted in the bill 
by interested men, and that the Committee on Finance was deceived in 

toit. Ido not profess to be perfectly sure that I am right in 
what Iam aboutto say, but I believe I am, and if I am then this whole 
schedule ought to be condemned. 

I desire the attention of the Senate, because the goods are of large 
amount and the revenue will be affected at least $3,000,000. The whole 
provision in the present law relative to women’s and children’s dress 

I hold in my hand in the Revised Statutes, and after reading it 

Iwill read the paragraphsof the bill. The existing law is as follows: 
Women’s and children’s dress goods and real or imitation Italian cloths, com- 
pgd wholly or in part of wool, worsted, the hair of the alpaca, , goat, or other 

e animals, valued at not exceeding 20 cents per square yard, 6 cents per 
square yard, and in addition thereto 35 per cent. ad valorem; valued at above 
cents per square yard, Scents per square yard, and in addition thereto 40 per 
cent, ad valorem. Bat on all goods weighing four ounces and over per square 
8 SSN shall be 50 cents per pound, and in addition thereto $5 per cent. 


That is all there is in the present law in reference to women’s and 
children’s dress goods. Now what do we find in the bill before us? 
We have subdivided this class of goods in the schedule we are now 
acting upon. Beginning from line 1355 and running down to line 1366 
the bill before us reads thus: 

Women’s and children’s dress goods, coat linings, Italian cloths, and 
like description, now and heretofore known as worsted stuffs, the warp of which 
is made wholly of cotton, linen, ramie, China grass, or other vegetable mate- 
rials, or of a combination of them, and the weft of which is made wholly or in 
part of wool, worsted, the hair of the alpaca, goat, or other like animals, valued 
at not exceeding 20 cents per square yard, 5 cents per square yard, and in addi- 
tion thereto 35 per cent. ad valorem; valued at above 20 cents per square yard, 
7 cents per square yard, and in addition thereto 40 per cent. ad valorem. 

That is one paragraph. Then immediately after the proviso, which 
is the same as I have read, beginning at line 1371 and ending at line 
1377, is the following: 

Women’s and children’s dress and coat 5 not specialty enumer- 
ated or provided for in this act, the warp or weft of which is made wholly or in 


of 


part of wool, worsted, the hair of the 1 2 goat, or other like animals, or ofa 
mixture of them, and on all goods of like d 
and 40 per cent. ad valorem, 

They divided the one paragraph in the present law, which does not 
impose a duty of oyer 6 cents per square yard and 35 per cent. ad va- 
lorem, unless valued above 20 cents, and 8 cents a square yard and 40 


escription, 12 cents per square y: 


per cent. ad valorem if valued above 20 cents. Turning to a table 
furnished to me I find that by this change of classification and division 
they have limited what is by the present law unlimited to all classes of 
women’s and children’s dress goods, and the present rates profess to 
make a reduction only where warp is made of cotton, linen, ramie, or 
China . Then, again, in the second provision, where the warp or 
weft is m adewholly of wool or of hair of the alpaca, they have imposed 
a tax of 12 cents per square yard and 40 per cent. ad valorem. They 
have doubled the rate of duty upon the most important class of goods. 

The table in my hand, found at page 50 of the RECORD of to-day, 
shows the exact facts as to this class of the prices are given up to 
20 cents with 35 per cent. ad valorem, making a percentage of 95 per 
cent. on the cheapest, 81 per cent., 75 per cent., 68 per cent., 80 per 
cent.; then above 20 cents, 8 cents per square yard and 40 per cent. ad 
valorem, making the highest 80, 75, and 72, and so on. Under this 
proposed bill that same class of which the women and children 
have to wear, and that under the present law they obtain at the rates 
I have read, the duty is made 12 cents per square yard and 40 per cent. 
ad valorem, making on the lowest rate of eost 160 per cent., and on the 
next lowest grade, 132 per cent.; on the next, 120 per cent.; on the next, 
106 per cent.; on the next, 100 per cent. It doubled the tax by a cun- 
ning device of a paragraph, and made it cost the women and children 
of this country, or the men who have to buy the cloth for them, 160 per 
cent. of the value of the goods instead of 95 per cent., which is the high- 
est now. 

I called attention yesterday to the statement made by Mr. Carhart, 
one of the appraisers in New York; of merchants in New York, the let- 
ter of Mr. Bliss. Nobody has denied it; nobody can deny it. Thereit 
is. I have read the existing law; I have read the two paragraphs in 
this proposed schedule, cunningly devised and carefully divided by the 
men who made it up, decei ving the committee, deceiving me as a mem- 
ber of the committee, and deceiving the Senate. No man would dare 
to come and ask a tax of 160 per cent. upon women’s and children’s 
goods and the lowest order of goods that the poorest people have to buy 
with a flat avowal. : 

I do not know what the Tariff Commission may say about it, but the 
statement I read yesterday showed that that part of the bill was placed 
in the hands of an interested manufacturer, and that when he went to 
the appraiser in New York to get him to agree with him he emphatic- 
ally condemned it and exposed it, and wrote to Mr. KELLEY, chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means of the House, that it was an out- 

. I read all the papers yesterday. 

ow, when a simple proposition is made to give them a fair ad va- 
lorem I will vote for it rather than run the risk of having cheats of 
that sort imposed upon me. Nobody has yet told why that division 
was made. No member of the committee, in my opinion, had the least 
idea that he was increasing the present rates of duty upon women's and 
children’s dress goods by a careful subdivision into two paragraphs of 
the classes of goods that were all embraced in one, and raising the duty 
upon the most important class of goods from 6 cents a yard and 35 per 
cent. ad valorem to 12 cents a yard and 40 per cent. ad valorem, mak- 
ing the duty pay from 95 per cent. to 160 per cent. 

that fact had ever been stated by anybody to any member of the 

Committee on Finance the classification would have been stricken down; 
and I promise before this paragraph is passed here to move to strike out 
all that portion of the schedule from line 1355 to 1366 and all that por- 
tion of it from 1371 to 1377, wherein this cunning change of classifica- 
tion has been made, and to insert in lieu of it the language of the pres- 
ent law, making the rates correspond to what the Committee on Finance 
in this bill thought proper to make it correspond with. 

I desire now, before I take my seat, to ask any member of the Com- 
mittee on Finance whether he believed at the time we reported this 
bill and reported these two paragraphs that he was increasing any 
article of prime necessity from 95 per cent. to 160 per cent.; or if he did, 
whether he communicated the fact to the committee, or has not com- 
municated it to the Senate? We have all agreed that we are making a 
reduction all round, and yetin the face of that we areabout to be called 
upon by an ingenious change of classifications, and by dividing into two 
a single paragraph of the existing law, to double the cost of the most 
important goods to the women and children of this country. 

Mr. VANCE. I wish to call the attention of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky before he sits down to the proviso to the paragraph he has just 
commented on. 

Mr. BECK. We have not got to that. That doubles it again. 

Mr. VANCE. That doubles it again, and all to the poorer class of 
people who use the cheap goods, the one being 12 cents per square yard 
on goods under five ounces, and the other 35 cents per pound on goods 
of the same weight. 

Mr. ALDRICH. So far as I know no Senator who was a member 
of the Finance Committee had any knowledge that any clause in this 
schedule on wool and woolens increased the duties from 95 to 160 per 
cent., and so far as I know, with the exception of the Senator from 
Kentucky—because when he makes a statement Iam bound to believe 
that he thinks so—no Senator has any such knowledge at the present 
time. I propose to show before this discussion is over that his state- 
ment is based upon erroneous facts; that there is no such duty levied 
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by the clause to which he alludes; that the price upon which it is based 
is an impossible price, and that the statement is not worthy of credit. 

Mr. BECK. The table, true or false, is on page 50 of the RECORD 
of this morning. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is the table I am alluding to.- So far as the 
knowledge of the Committee on Finance as to what we were doing is 
concerned, I did not suppose there wasany doubt about the knowledge 
of the Committee on Finance. The Tariff Commission made this state- 
ment: 

The proposed clause in relation to all-wool merino goods is a new provision. 


We had this statement before us when we acted on the subject. I 
took it for granted that the members of the committee knew we were 
acting on a new provision. 

And has in view the introduction of fabrics never yet successfully made in this 
country. Many of these constitute staple fabrics subject to few chan 
of fashion, and the manufacture of them would furnish an increased demand for 


our finest wools; and as they are the choicest woolen fabrics for 8 
their manufacture would be a most desirable acquisition to our natio dus- 
try. 


But I have no disposition to discuss that clause at the present time. 
I merely desire to call attention now to the effect of the amendment of 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANcE]. I to him that 
it would be better perhaps to wait until we determine y as to what 
dispositiou shall be made of the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Delaware. /t the present time the duties on wools of the second class, 
combing woois, are 16 cents, and they are put here at 10 and 12 cents 
a pound. According to the statement which I hold in my hand now, 
and which I believe to be correct, the average duty upon wools of this 
class, inclu expense of importation, is 58.9 per cent. and 61.4 per 
cent., so that these propositions are to fix the duty upon wool at from 
58 to 61 per cent., and to fix he duty on the manufactured article at 50 
percent. I can not believe that the tor from North Carolina would 
do such a gross injustice as that. lf we are to reduce the duties on 
wool in accordance with the suggestions made by the Senator from Dela- 
ware, then we might take into consideration a reduction upon 
manufactures of wool, but that question has not yet reached. 

The average upon the class referred to in this clause as shown by the 
statement of the Bureau of Statistics is as follows: On the class not ex- 
ceeding 20 cents per square yard, 69.74 per cent.; on goods valued above 
20 cents per square yard, 60.86 per cent. We have reduced these 
cific rates on this class of 16} per cent., and on the ueat class 
about 14 per cent. I do not know exactly what effect that won .d have 
upon the ad valorem rate, but I suppose it would reduce it to abont C0 
per cent. at the present time. So Senators can see that on a duty of 
above 50 per cent. on wool and not much if any above 60 per cent. on 
manufactured articles we are not giving very great protection to the 
manufacturer of worsted goods at the present time. 

Mr. VANCE. If the Senator will accept the statement which has 
been sent us by the 9 of the Treasury as prepared byts Bureau 
of Statistics, which we all Have on our desks, he will find that the pres- 
ent rates of duty are put at 63.13, 58.67, and 63.87 per cent. on the vari- 
ous classes, I do not know whether they are correct or not, for I never 
undertook to verify the calculations e by the statisticians. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE]. 

Mr. VANCE. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

‘The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin (when his name was called). I am 
paired with the Senator from Florida [Mr. CALL]. If he were here, I 
should vote ‘‘nay.’’ 


Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois (when his name was called), I am paired 
with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. GARLAND]. 
Mr. HILL (when his name was called). I was paired with the Sen- 


ator from Arkansas [Mr. 1 have transferred the to 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. J. Therefore I vote nay.“ 

Mr. JACKSON (when his name was called). I was paired with the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Ferry], but have transferred the pair to 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Farr]. I vote yea.“ 

Mr. MITCHELL (when his name was called). I am pairei with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Jounston]. If he were present, I should 
vote nay. 

Mr. PEN DL. IN (when his name was called). On this question 
I am paired with the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE]. 

Mr. PUGH (when his name was called). On this question I am 
paired with the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TABOR]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CAMERON]. 

Mr. SLATER. Iam paired with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
KELLOGG]. If he were here, I should vote yea.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There has been an announcement al- 
ready of a pair with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. KELLOGG], the 
Chair thinks, but does not remember by whom. 

Mr. SLATER. I understand that I am released from my pair with 
the Senator from Louisiana. Therefore I vote yea.“ 


The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 27; as follows: 


YEAS—2%. 
Bayard, Gorman, Jones of Florida, Slater, 
Beas Groome, Lamar, Vance, 

jen, Grover, McPherson, 

Cockrell, Ham ie Maxey, Voorhees, 
Coke, Morgan, illiams. 
Farley, Jackson, 
George, Jonas, Saulsbury, 

NAYS—27. 

Aldrich, Harrison, McMillan, Rollins, 
2 Hawley, Sa ane; a 3 
nthony, Hill, o! wyer, 

Blair, Hoar, Miller of N ¥., Sewell, 
nger, pham, orrill, „ 
Dawes, Platt, Windom. 
= M É Plumb, 
ABSENT—23. 
Barrow, Davis of III., Hale. Pendleton, 
Brown, Davis of W. Va Ingails, Pugh, 
Butler, Edmunds, Jo! n, r, 
Fair, Jones of Nevada, Van Wyck, 
Cameron of Pa., Ferry, Kellogg, Walker. 
Cameron of Wis., Garland, Mitchell, 
So the amendment was rejected. 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVES UPDEGRAFF AND HAWK. 


Am from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, transmitted to the Senate the resolutions adopted by that 
body concerning the death of JONATHAN T. UPDEGRAFF, late a mem- 
ber of the House from the State of Ohio, and ROBERT M. A. HAWK, 
late a member of the House from the State of Illinois. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the Senate 
resolutions from the House of Representatives. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

Resolved, That the House of Representatives has received with profound sor- 
row the announcement of the death of Hon. JONATHAN T. UPDEGRAFY, late a 
Re ntative from the State of Ohio, 

ved, That the business of the House be now suspended that suitable hon- 
ors may be pan to the memory of the deceased. 


Resolved, That the Clerk of this House do communicate these resolutions to 
the Senate of the United States. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, Isubmit resolutions and ask that 
they be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolutions will be read. 

The Acting Secretary as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow the announcement 
of tbe death of Hon. JONATHAN T. UPDEGRAFF, late a Representative from the 


State of Ohio, 
Resolved, That the business of the Senate be ded in order that the friends 


suspen 
of tue deceased have opportunity to pay fitting tributes to his public and private 
virtnes. 
Resolved, That the Secretary transmit a copy of these proceedings to the famil 
of the deceased. * * 1 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, the message of the House of Rep- 
resentatives conveying to us the formal notice of the death of JONATHAN 
T. UPDEGRAFF, late a member of that House from the State of Ohio, 
imposes upon me the duty of adding a brief tribute to the memory of a 
colleague who had been thrice elected to represent in Congress the peo- 
ple of the district in which he was born, and among whom he had spent 
his entire life. 

It is not merely to perform this formal duty to a colleague that I now 
address you, but also to express my profound sorrow for the loss of a 
personal friend whom I had known for many yan in private life, and 
to whom I was deeply indebted for the highest marks of kindness, 
courtesy, and support. 

He died at his home at Mount Pleasant, in the county of Jefferson, 
in the State of Ohio, surrounded by his family and neighbors, two days 
before we assembled at the present session of Congress, in the full ma- 
turity of his mental powers, and when he was cheered by success in an 
eagerly contested political canvass. 

He had hoped te meet here with us. Though the disease of which he 
died was that enemy of human life so fatal in our day to vigorous man- 
hood, yet during his last illness he was hopeful and confident that his 
strong constitution would enable him to live to carry out cherished 
measures of public policy to which he was committed. But the fatal 
journey was not to be avoided, and all we can do is to mark the de- 
parture of a colleague and a friend with a few kindly words that will 
soon be said for each of us as we yield in our turn. 


Dr. UPDEGRAFF’s life was tranquil, useful, and honorable. He was 


born of a highly Quaker family of Virginia, a member of which, 
in the early history of Ohio, settled a few miles from the banks of the 


Ohio River, then the outer verge of the white settlements. His grand 
father was a member of the convention which framed the first constitu- 
tion of Ohio. His kindred were members of the Society of Friends, and 
he was reared, lived, and died a member of that society. His early life 
was spent on the farm where he was born. But he had the advantage of 
a good education in the common schools and at Franklin College in 
that State. He studied medicine and graduated at the University of 
Pennsylvania, and afterward at medical schools at Edinburg and Paris. 
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He made a protracted journey through Europe, Egypt and the Holy 
Land. Afterward he practiced his profession for several years, but de- 
voted his leisure time and his energy and capital to agricultural pur- 
suits, which gratified more than any other his natural tastes and incli- 
nations. He manifested his love for the country rather than the city, 
for the cultivation of the farm rather than the practice of his profes- 
sion, in his daily life, in his studies, and in his conversation. Few men 
were better informed on the subject and history of rural life than he. 
He always insisted that the arts of husbandry had been more carefully 
studied and practiced among the ancient nations than in later times. 

He yielded only to our own superiority in labor-saving mechan- 
ical devices, which he contended had for the worse the moral 
tendency of country life. IIe supported his theory by many interest- 
ing descriptions of Judean and Egyptian farming. With him Jobwas 
the great farmer, not only as the owner of vast herds and flocks, but 
as the farmer who employed five hundred yoke of oxen in plowing, 
and a very great husbandry.” The Egyptiansexceededall nations of 
modern times in the extent and perfection of the tillage of the soil, 
by which they were able to support a vast population and to send 
food supplies to surrounding nations; thus by gainful industry obtain- 
ing the means of building the monuments which to our day excite the 
wonder of mankind. 

He was fond of quoting the poets and statesmen of Rome in honor of 
the dignity of the first and noblest employment of man. He looked 
upon the devices which in our day enable owners of land by mechanical 
implements to dispense with the labor of thousands of husbandmen as 
of doubtful benefit, tending to concentrate capital in the hands of the 
few and deepening the poverty of the poor by lessening their employ- 
ment. 

Though Dr. UPDEGRAFF loved best the vocation of a farmer, he prac- 
ticed his profession in his neighborhood, and during a part of the late 
war served as a surgeon in the Union Army and bore a high reputation 
as a skillful and successful physician. He has always, since I have 
known him, taken an active part in political affairs as a Republican, 
and has frequently engaged in political discussions. From his boyhood, 
in harmony with the Quaker ideas of his ancestors, he was an earnest 
opponent of slavery, a member of the Free-soil party, and cordially sym- 
pathized with the most advanced views in opposition to slavery. He 
has always been identified with the temperance cause. In life and 
speech he did his utmost to check the evils of ees and to 
restrain the traffic in intoxicating liquors, and was a member of various 
temperance organizations. As a speaker he was universally kind and 
courteous, and illustrated his ent with quaint humor. Neither 
pretending to be an orator, or using the arts of an orator, he was an in- 
teresting speaker, and as such was much sought for in the public can- 
vasses in several States. He served as a Presidential elector, and voted 
for General Grant in 1872. He was an influential member of the senate 
of Ohio in the two following years. He took an active part in the cam- 
paign of 1875, when President Hayes was elected governor of Ohio, and 
was a delegate to the national convention in 1876 which nominated 
President Hayes. 3 

Dr. UPDEGRAFF was first elected to Congress in October, 1878. He 
was re-elected in 1880 and 1882. When he entered Congress he was in 
apparently robust health, large, strong, full chested, and vigorous both 
in mind and action. The party to which he belonged was then in a 
minority in the House of Representatives. With the wise caution and 
modesty of a new member he took but little partin the debates of that 
session. He, however, made one speech on the bill providing for the ap- 
pointment of a commission on the subject of the alcoholic liquor traffic, 
which illustrates the strong moral convictions which governed him in 
all matters of legislation. 

If a measure was right, or tended to promote morality, good order, 
or temperance, he was sure to be for it, whatever obstacles stood in the 
way. He always acted upon the saying of Mr. Gladstone, that ‘‘it is 
the duty of government to make it as hard as possible for a man to go 
wrong, and as easy as possible for him to go right.” His plea for tem- 
perance was not affected in the least by doubts as to the power of Con- 
gress over the subject or the resulting dangers of extreme measures. It 
was enough to enlist his earnest support for him to believe that the 
measure, 80 far as it could be executed, tended to banish from the state 
that which is fitted only to corrupt the morals of the people. The 
same moral tone is observed in everything that was said by Dr. Uppr- 
GRAFF while a member of Congress, and it was shown without cant, 
pretension, or reproof to those who differed from him. In his conduct 
also he observed the same moral standard that he sought to enforce by 
legislation. 

He took an active part in ing liberal pensions forthe soldiersin 
the Union Army, and statedstrongly their claims upon the Government; 
for without their success we should to-day have no Congress of the 
United States, no national Treasury, no nation.“ The speech of Dr. 
UPDEGEAFF that more than any other states his convictionsis that made 
by him in February, 1881, on the bill for the creation of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It is a strong and earnest plea for a national rec- 
ognition of thatgreat industry. He was not contented with quoting 
the favorable opinionsof Washington and others, but demonstrated that 


such a department ought to be and could be made a cheap instrument of 
immense national benefits. He said: 

The social and intellectual condition of the rural 28 of any country is 
no uncertain measure of its high civilization an „ The thoughtful 
statesmen of Europe now admit that our system of -holding is one of the 
great sources of enterprise and thrift, as well as of popular content, and gives to 
industry the chance of permanent reward, and to labor the dignity of freedom. 
Popular education brings general intelligence. Industry, energy, and physical 
health combine to produce the elements of character which meee good citizens 
and successful men. Loving their homes, the love of country is easier and 
stronger. Schlegel, in his Philosophy of History, says: Perhaps it is not too 
much to assert that many of the qualities which fitted the Romans for conquer- 
ing the world and perfecting their so celebrated jurisprudence were acquired, or 
at least nourished and matured, by the skill, foresight, be yo ee industry 
so needful for the intelligent and successful cultivation of thesoil.” And in this 
country, since the dawn of the Revolution, when at Concord Bridge— 


“The embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world,” 


this hardy and patriotic class has been, in every conflict, a chief source of the 
nation's triumph, as it is to-day a large element of the nation’s strength. 


During the last session of Congress Dr. UPDEGRAFF made aspeech of 
remarkable ability upon the policy of protective duties as they affected the 
farmer. Itattracted attention atthe time, and may be read with benefit 
now as presenting the strongest statement of the benefit of this policy 
to the farmers of every part of the country. This was the last speech 
made by him in Congress, and it is safe to say no other made during 
that able debate is more marked with intelligence and ability. The 
two speeches referred to, with short remarks made on pensions, educa- 
tion, and kindred topics, indicate the bent of Dr. UPDEGRAFF’s mind. 
He had charity for all. All he did and all he said was to relieve, im- 
prove, or advance some portion of mankind. No unkindness marked 
his speech, no bitterness could be distilled in his brain, but only good- 
will and charity—Quaker virtues which he inherited and honestly main- 
tained. 

Dr. UPDEGRAFF was nominated last summer for his third term. 
During the canvass it became apparent to his friends that his physical 
strength was passingaway. His usual buoyancy and were gone; 
the pallid hue of decay was on his countenance. Still he was hopeful, 
and when his friends believed and announced that his death was sure 
and imminent he believed that he would recover. On the day after his 
election his death was prematurely announced, but he rallied and im- 
proved. Thus for six weeks he lingered on the verge of the great change 
of life to death, suffering greatly but complaining not, carefully arrang- 
ing his worldly affairs, with wife and children around him, a whole com- 
munity sorrowing. Then, fully conscious of hiscondition, earthly hope 
failed and life ended. While we were journeying hither he journeyed 
where no guide can aid him except that revealed to us in the Chris- 
tian’s hope. 

We can say of him that he filled honorably all the obligations that 
he undertook in life, to father, mother, wife and children, to those who 
confided in himasa physician, and to friends, whom he never betrayed. 
To constituents who trusted to him political power he returned duty 
honestly performed. I believe also he discharged that higher duty to 
the Supreme Ruler of the universe which rests upon all of mortal mold. 
He did what he could by example to benefit those who survive him. 
We are atoms in a moving panorama, changing, oh, how rapidly! If 
it can be truthfully said of any man he has done in his life more good 
than evil, then is the world better for his having lived. Dr. UPDE- 
GRAFF may not have made so ieuous a mark upon our time as 
some others, yet all that he did do was useful, honorable, and good. 


Mr. PENDLETON. Mr. President, my colleague [Mr. SHERMAN] 
has fittingly described the useful and honorable career of Mr. UPDE- 
GRAFF in his profession, in the Army, on the farm, in the political con- 
tests of his native State. He had the advantage of close personal 
association and warm and long-sustained friendship. I knew Mr. Ur- 
DEGRAFF only by reputation until I met him here at the extra session 
of Congress in 1879. He was then for the first time a member of the 
House of Representatives. 

Afterward my intercourse with him was not intimate or daily; but 
it was enough to enable me to perceive and to appreciate those qual- 
ities of mind and character which made his life useful and worthy in 
all the various relations to which my colleague has alluded. He was 
affable in temper, genial in manners, firm in his convictions, frank in 
their expression, temperate in their assertion, tolerant of all differences. 
He was fast in his friendships, just in his antagonisms, an agreeable 
companion, an educated, cultivated gentleman. > 

A touching letter, written from his bed of death to his late opponent 
in his last heated political contest in response to solicitous inquiry as to 
his health, did equal honor to both. 

When I Jast saw him he seemed in perfect health; but even then the 
fatal disease was secretly consuming his vital powers. In the hour of 
his greatest political triumph he obeyed the command ofa victor s. 
than he, and trod the mysterious pathways which, through the portals 
of the tomb, lead to the ‘‘ undiscovered country.“ 

Mr. President, men who achieve commanding influence and stamp 
the character of the ages in which they live are the product of the cen- 
turies. It may well be doubted whether the order of advancing society, 
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the progression of our race, the attainment of the betterand the purer to 
which the insatiable longings of the human soul forever aspire, are not 
more promoted by the active, earnest, faithful, modest lives of those who 
in less conspicuous station always to their own selves are true. 


Compute the chances, 
And deem there's ne’er a one in dangerous times, 
Who wins the race of glory, but than him 
A thousand men more gloriously endowed 
Have fallen upon the course; a thousand others 
Have had their fortunes foundered by a chance 
Whilst lighter barks pushed past them; to whom add 
A smaller muy of the singular few 
Who gifted with predominating powers, 
Bear yet a temperate will and keep the peace, 
The world knows nothing of its greatest men. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the adoption of 
the resolutions presented by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN]. 

The resolutions were agreed to unanimously. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the Senate res- 
olutions of the House of Representatives, which will be read. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 


Resolved, That this House has heard with profound regret the announcement 
of the death of Hon. RosEeRT M. A. Hawk, late a member of the House from the 
State of Illinois. 

That as a mark of respect for his memory the officers and members 
of this House will wear the usual badge of mo for thirty days. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be transmitted by the Clerk of the 
House to the family of the deceased, N 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect the House, at the conclusion of 
these memorial proceedings, shall adjourn. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate, 


Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, I offer the resolutions which I send to 
the Chair, 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘The resolutions will be read. 


The Acting Secretary read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate has received with profound sorrow and regret the 
announcement of the death of Hon. ROBERT M. A. Haws, late a member of the 
House of Representatives from the State of Illinois, and tenders to the family 


and kindred of the deceased assurances of sympathy in their sad bereavement. 


Resolved, That the business of the Senate be now 
may be given for appropriate tribute to the memo: 
public services and private virtues; and that, as a 
Senate at the conclusion of such remarks shall adjourn, 


Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, ROBERT MAFritr ALLISON HAWK 
was born on a farm two miles and a half east of Greenfield, Hancock 
County, Indiana, April 23, 1839. He was the son of William Henry and 
Hannah (Maffitt) Hawk. The parents were both natives of Abingdon, 
Washington County, Virginia, the mother being of Scotch-Irish extrac- 
tion. The father was born December 2, 1809, the son of Andrew and 
Mary (Myers) Hawk, and resided with his parents, working on a farm 
and obtaining such limited education as the schools of the day afforded. 
While not attending school he was put to work at the trade of his father, 
that of house-joiner. In 1836, November 10, he was united in marriage 
to Hannah Maffitt, daughter of Captain John and Isabella (Davis) Maf- 
fitt. He was a captain and Indian fighter in his time, as was his father, 
who was killed at the battleof the Great Kanawha. He was a man of 
influence, a Baptist in religious belief, and politically a great admirer 
and follower of Thomas H. Benton. 

He removed about the year 1837 to Hancock County, Indiana, where 
Robert and his two brothers were born. Here they resided for about 
seven years, until October 30, 1843, when the mother died, leaving 
three small children. The following year the father removed to Free- 
dom, Carroll County, Illinois, and married for his second wife Margaret 
E. Davis. The three children, who had been left at their native home, 
were brought to the new home in 1846, then quite an uninhabited place. 
The father carried on the farm, and at times worked at his trade of house- 
joiner. Both the father and step-mother are now living in the same 
town in which they first settled in Illinois. 

Prior to the year 1856 Major Hawk had received only a common- 
school education. In that year he was placed at a private and select 
school for the purpose of being prepared for college. While he was 
but 16 years old he was an instructor in a common school in his neigh- 
borhood. He was always favorably known among his playmates and 
classmates, being of good temper and having a fine disposition. He 
was industrious and was a close student, and when not at work upon 
the farm his books were his companions. 

In September, 1861, he entered Eureka College at Eureka, Woodford 
County, Illinois; there he remained for about four months. The late re- 
bellion having broken out, and while at home on a vacation from col- 
lege, he enlisted in a company which was being raised by Mr. Stoffer 
at Mount Carroll, near his home, which company became a part of the 
Ninety-second Illinois Regiment, at Rockford, Illinois, and on the 2d 
of September of the same year he was selected a first lieutenant, and 
from that time continued with his company in all its marches and bat- 
tles. He marched through Kentucky, Tennessee, and Georgia, 
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and was made captain January 21, 1863. In July, 1863, the regiment 

was detached from Granger’s Corps to Wilder’s Mounted Infantry. 
Captain HAWK showed marked ability, activity, and courage in the 

operations of his command at the battle of Chattanooga; he did gal- 


lant service also at the battles of Lookout Mountain and Chickamauga; 
being at the headquarters of General ROSECRANS he performed the duty 
of carrying dispatches to all parts of the field of Chickamauga. 

He continued detached with his company from his command until 
the 4th of December, 1863, when he was ordered to rejoin his regiment. 

In the year 1864 he was with his command and was engaged in sev- 
eral actions, at Nicojack, Lovejoy, Jonesborough, and Powder River. 

On November 4, 1864, the division was reorganized and the Ninety- 
second became part of the second brigade of Kilpatrick’s cavalry. 

In what is known as Sherman's march to the sea“ Captain HAWK’'s 
company rendered very great service as part of the rear guard at Waynes- 
borough, where he was engaged in hard fighting, losing seventeen of his 
men; he was also engaged in a severe action at, or near Aiken, South 
Carolina, losing twenty-six men. 

On the 12th of April, 1865, following and pressing the enemy in march- 
ing from Raleigh to Swift Creek, the bridge was destroyed by the enemy 
who held the opposite side of the creek. When the bridge was captured 
the Ninety-second Regiment crossed, and Captain HAWK and his com- 
pany were in the advance pushing the enemy and making a gallant fight 
against a very stubborn resistance, when he fell, receiving a minie- 
ball, giving him a severe and almost mortal wound, from the effect of 
which he lost his right leg between the knee and hip-joint. He lay for 
a long time in hospital, but was at last taken home by his father. He 
was in a very feeble condition for many months. He was brevetted ma- 
jor on the 10th of May, 1866, to rank from January 20,1865. The 
greatest compliment that can be paid to a soldier is to say of him what 
I Sal say of Major HAWK, ‘‘He was a brave, intelligent, and gallant 
soldier.“ 

While lying in bed, weak and feeble from his severe wound, he was 
married to Miss Mary G. Clark, an estimable young lady, now his 
widow, to whom he was prior to entering the Army. 

In the fall of 1865 the people elected him county clerk, also in 1869, 
1873, and 1877, the duties of which office he performed during these 
many years with marked ability and fidelity. On account of his ability 
and his pleasant intercourse with the people, in November, 1878, he was 
elected to the Forty-sixth Congress, and again to the Forty-seventh 
Congress, November, 1880. He became an earnest Republican at the 
brealang out of the rebellion and remained so up to his death. 

Asa resentative in he made an honest and faithful mem- 
ber, at all times doing his duty patriotically and well. Had he lived 
his career as a member of Congress would have been one of honor and 


glory. 

Major HAWK was a man beloved by all his neighbors and friends. 
He was a kind and considerate husband, and a generous and loving par- 
ent, a man of intellectual strength and good judgment, of rare business 
qualifications, calculated to be successful in whatever he might under- 


take. While here in Washington attending to his duties as a member 
of Co on the 29th of June, 1882, at 812 Twelfth street, he died 
suddenly of apoplexy. 


His attack was so sudden that few knew of hissickness. A physician 
had been called in. The rooms occupied by myself being immediately 
above his, I was notified of his illness. Upon repairing to his rooms 
I found him quite sick. The physician and some other persons were 
by his bedside. I returned to my room for some purpose or other, when, 
on returning again to his rooms, in probably less than three minutes 
from the time I left him, I found him in a dying condition. I notified 
the physician, who was standing, apparently preparing some medicine, 
that the major was dying. He turned and looked at him, apparently 
very much surprised. Just at this moment Major HAWK breathed his 

eae ; 


1 

At his death none of his family were present. I immediately in- 
formed them by telegraph, at the same time stating to them that his 
remains would be taken to his home. His remains were properly cared 
for by the Sergeant-at-Arms of the House and friends, and on the next 
day, in the evening, with a committee from both Houses of Congress, 
we accompanied his remains to Mount Carroll, in Carroll County, Mli- 
nois, and there placed them in charge of his loving wife, family, and 
friends. The immense throng that assembled there on that day to take 
a last look at their friend and tative gave evidence of the high 
esteem in which he was held by all the people in that populous com- 
munity. 

The committee of Congress accompanied the remains of Major HAWK 
to his final resting place. He was buried in a beautiful cemetery on a 
high hill near Mount Carroll, with Christian rites and Masonic honors. 
Major HAWK was a member of the Christian Church and believed fully 
in alife beyond the grave. No one outside of his immediate family 
mourns his loss more than myself. No better or purer man has it been 
my good fortune to know. 


Mr. HAMPTON. Mr. President, it was only as these resolutions 
which have just been read from your desk were brought into this Cham- 
ber that you, sir, and your distinguished colleague asked me to say 2 
few words of tribute to the memory of the gallant soldier and upright 
Representative whose loss your State deplores. I t exceedingly 
that I have not had longer notice of this, for then I should have dis- 
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charged this melancholy duty with more satisfaction to the State that 
honored him and to myself. 

The two earliest meetings between Major HAWK and myself were 
under peculiar circumstances. We met first amid the roar of battle, 
and neither of us knew the other. Years afterward, when he was 
placed in the other House, a fitting and honored Representative of the 
State of Illinois, I was sent to represent the State of South Carolinain 
this Chamber, and coming here crippled as he was, in walking up these 
steps one day, I met him, not knowing him, a man of commanding 
presence and of fine face, and drawn to him by the common sympathy 
of a common affliction I ventured to speak to him. 

We fell into conversation; and after a few moments he said to me 
without one feeling of resentment and with a kind smile on his manly 
face, ‘I lost my leg in an attack that General Hampton made upon 
our camp.“ That was another bond of sympathy between us; and I 
am glad to say that during the brief time that he was spared the in- 
tercourse between us was that not of foemen but of friends. I learned 
to regard him then as a man of high character, of sterling integrity, 
and of the very highest soldierly qualities, and it taught me this les- 
son, a lesson that can not be impressed too often and too solemnly upon 
this country, that we are all now citizens of a common country, for the 
men who had fought, who had met in battle, and one of whom had 
been rendered a cripple for life, met his old foeman as a friend, and that 
old foeman now feelingly p&ys this tribute to his memory. And, sir, 
J feel assured that the humble flower that I shall venture to lay upon 
his tomb will not be valued less because it comes from one who had 
been his foe, but who now mourns him as a friend. 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I did not know Mr. HAWK. Inever 
met him. It was my melancholy duty in compliance with the wishes 
of this body expressed by the Chair to accompany his remains to his 
home, to convey to his family and his friends the respect which the Sen- 
ate of the United States had for his memory. 

I was very much struck by what I saw and what I heard at the vil- 
lage of Mount Carroll at which thedeceased had lived. On the day that 
we arrived there the whole population of that village, of all ages and of 
all sexes and of all conditions, turned out to show their respect for the 
memory of the deceased and to give their testimony, silent yet potent to 
his worth. His remains were taken tothe dwelling, from which I learned 
that less than a week before we carried him back a lifeless corpse he 
had left in full health and vigor for this city to discharge his duties as 
a member of Congress. 

That community gathered around that dwelling. It was my fortune, 
with other members of the committee, to be so placed for about two 
hours, during which we were detained at his dwelling, as to enable us to 
see, to survey, and to scrutinize the faces of the very large crowd which 
had assembled to pay theirrespecttohismemory. Itwasacuriousstudy 
to me, situated as I was, on that hot July day, to look on that large 
crowd, without seats, standing, waiting for the opportunity which was 
extended to all to pass through his dwelling and take a last look at 
his lifeless form. 

The ceremony, as I remarked, consumed at least two hours; yet in 
all that time, with that crowd uncomfortably standing in the hot July 
sun, I saw no impatience, no restlessness, no sign of frivolity or eager 
curiosity. Isaw only engraven upon the faces of all the men and 
women and children who were present the signs of the deepest melan- 
choly and sorrow for the loss they had sustained in the death of Major 
HAWK. 

I moralized, Mr. President, in this way over that scene, that here was 
a man who had lived in that community from his youth up, had served 
them in a county office—I believe county clerk—for a number of years; 
was a member of one of the fraternities, the Masonic fraternity; was a 
member of one of the churches; was an active participant in the dis- 

of all public and private duties, and after a long service at home 
had been called by that community and others in the same vicinity to 
a higher sphere, and that all this service had but the more endeared 
him to the people who knew him best. He had served that community 
and his district here for several years. His service had been so accept- 
able that, at the date of his untimely death, he had either been re- 
nominated or his renomination was assured, for a seat in the next Con- 


gress. 

I learned this from the way that his neighbors behaved, the way they 
looked, and the way they expressed themselves when they talked at 
all; that they ed him as their friend, that in all that he had done 
in private life, in all that he had done in more humble positions to 
which they had called him, and in all that he had done in the higher 
and more elevated position to which they in common with their fellow- 
citizens in that Congressional district had called him, he had so acted 
as to impress upon them that he was indeed and in truth their friend. 

No higher compliment, no greater honor can ever be conferred upon 
a public servant than the recognition, as these people did recognize, 
that their servant in all his acts was their friend. They gave this tes- 
timony. And if I might moralize now, I would say to my brother 
Senators as we are hastening to the same tomb; when our earthly ca- 
reer closes if we shall have been fortunate enough to have done like 
him, to have won from those whom we tried to serve the endearing 
epithet of friend, we shall have done well. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the adoption of 
the resolutions of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Logan]. 

The resolutions were unanimously agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 
46 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
TUESDAY, February 6, 1883. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. F. 
D. POWER. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


INVASION OF INDIAN TERRITORY. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts), by 
unanimous consent, laid before the House the following message from 
the President of the United States; which was read, referred, with the ac- 
companying documents, to the Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered 
to be printed: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives : 


I transmit herewith for the consideration of Congress a communication from 
the Secretary of War, dated the 2d instant, in relation to the subject of invasion 
of the Indian Territory, and urging the importance of amending section 2148 of 
the Revised Statutes, so as to imposea penalty of imprisonment for unlawful en- 


try upon the Indian lands. 
CHESTER A. ARTHUR. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, February 6, 1883. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S QUARTERS, NAVAL ACADEMY. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore also, by unanimous consent, laid before 
the House a communication from the Secretary of the Navy, in response 
to House resolution relative to the old mansion at the Naval Academy 
known as the superintendent’s quarters; which was referred to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, and otdered to be printed. 


APPROPRIATION FOR SIOUX INDIANS. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore also, by unanimous consent, laid before 
the House a letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a 
communication from the Commisioner of Indian Affairs touching the 
deficiency in the appropriation for fulfilling treaty stipulations with the 
Sioux Indians; which was referred tothe Committee on Appropriations, 
and ordered to be printed. 


INDIAN DEPREDATION CLAIMS. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore also, by unanimous consent, laid before 
the House a letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting the 
Indian depredation claim of H. C. Hooker; which was referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore also, by unanimous consent, laid before 
the House a letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting the 
Indian depredation claim of Elijah W. Dobbs; which was referred to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore also, by unanimous consent, laid before 
the House a letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting the 
Indian depredation claim of Mariano G. Samaniego; which was referred 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


BRIDGES ACROSS OHIO RIVER. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. I ask unanimous consent to have taken 
from the Speaker’s table for concurrence in the amendments of the Sen- 
ate (which are merely verbal) the bill (H. R. 5380) supplementary to 
an act approved December 17, 1872, entitled An act to authorize the 
construction of bridges across the Ohio River and to prescribe the di- 
mensions of the same.“ 

There being no objection, the bill was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and the House proceeded to the consideration of the amendments of the 
Senate, which were read, as follows: 


Page 2, line 1, strike out 9 and insert "openi uty 
Page 2, line 4, strike out stage and insert “such — 


Page 2, line 21, strike out “span” and insert channel span.“ 
Page 4, after “necessary,” in lines 8 and 9, insert at the expense of the pro- 
prietors or rs of such bridge or piers and other works. * 


The amendments were concurred in. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohie, moved to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendments were concurred in; and also moved that the motion to 
reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

KINSEY B. CECIL. 

Mr. FORD, by unanimous consent, from the Committee on Private 
Land Claims, reported, as a substitute for H. R. 7454, a bill (H. R. 7538) 
to confirm the title to certain lands in Platte County, Missouri, and au- 
thorize patents to be issued therefor to Kinsey B. Cecil; which was read 
a first and second time, referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
= the —— Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to 

printed. 
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UNJUST FREIGHT CHARGES. 


Mr. ANDERSON, by unanimous consent, presented concurrent reso- 
lution of the Legislature of Kansas relative to Congressional legislation 
restraining unjust freight charges of railroads; which was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce, and ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 

The resolution is as follows: 

Whereas grave and numerous charges and complaints have been made by ship- 
pers and dealers of Kansas products, both agricultural and mechanical, between 
the State of Kansas and the Indian Territory and Texas, that unjust discrimina- 
tion is made by railroad companies doing business into and through the Indian 
Territory to Texas against shippers and dealers of said Kansas products and in 
favor of shippers and dealers in Saint Louis, Missouri, and elsewhere, beyond 
the limits of the State of Kansas: Therefore, 

Be it resolved by the house of tatives of the State of Kansas (the senate con- 
curring therein), That our members, the United States Senate and Congress, be, 
and are hereby, urged to immediately present such a bill into the United States 
Congress as will by its terms regulate the rates of passe fare and freight rates 
as A to prevent unjust di ination through said Territory, or any part 
thereof, and that we urge each and every member of the Senate and Congress 
of the United States from the State of Terese, to use all means to secure the 
passage of sueh a law as early as possible. 

Resolved, That the chief clerk of this house and the secretary of the senate 
shall humediately e of this preamble and resolution furnish to 
each member of the EELDA tar Oougreba'a OOT Of tue DARE GUIF KIY. 
thenticated. 

TRESPASS ON INDIAN LANDS. 


Mr. HASKELL, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. 
7539) for the prevention of trespasses on Indian lands; which was read 
a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
and ordered to be printed. 


HEIRS OF THOMAS TOBY, DECEASED. 


Mr. CULBERSON. I move, by unanimous consent, to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (S. 543) for the relief of the heirs of Thomas 
Toby, deceased, for present consideration. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

That th of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, directed to ut of 
an money ta ine not shores & n 

y greens of the city of New Orleans, in the State of Louisiana, the sum of 
$45,000, in compliance with the resolution of the 
3 March 30, 1881, making pro 
im: Provi 


a duly certified copy of the said joint resolution and a full and complete release 
unto the State of claims 
of their ancestor against Texas and the United 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the Senate bill just read? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I do not rise to object. I wish simply 
to say this measure was before the House at the last session of Congress. 
I objected then to the consideration of the bill on the ground that the 
money formerly due to the State of Texas had been covered into the 

and the time within which claims might be filed against that 
fund had expired. On further examination into the subject, and in 
view of the action of the State of Texas, I am led to the conclusion that 
the claim was originally a valid one against the State of Texas, asd the 
Government of the United States perhaps can not properly object to the 
application of the remaining money, amounting to some $105,000, to 
the payment of a claim recognized as just by the State of Texas. As 
this money was retained by the United States in her original negotia- 
tion with Texas for the payment of the debts of that State, I therefore 
have not felt justified in pressing my action against this claim, especially 
as it comes to the House with the sanction of the State of Texas, and 
has received the favorable consideration of one of the committees of 
this House, 

There was no objection; and the bill was taken from the Speaker’s 
table, read a first and second time, ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, nent bam 

Mr. CULB N moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


CONSTRUCTION OF BRIDGES. 


Mr. GROUT. I ask unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table the bill (S. 2264) to authorize the construction of certain bridges 
and to establish them as post-roads, and to move as a substitute there- 
for the bill (H. R. 7461) to authorize the construction of certain bridges 
and to establish them as post-roads, which was reported from the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Senate bill will be read, subject to 
objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c., That it shall be lawful for the Lamoille Valley Extension 
Railroad Company and the Ogdensburgh and Lake Champlain Com- 
pany, and their respective successors and assigns, to construct a b across 

ke Champlain from 3 Vermont, to Rouse's Point, New *. , for the 
purpose of conn: the railroads of said companies, and to maintain and use 
the said bri for the transportation of the mails, and for the benefit of com- 
merce, and the transportation of persons and property. The said bridge shal! 
be built on the north side of the existing bri connecting the said Ogdens- 
burgh and Lake Champlain Railroad with the Vermont and Canada Railroad, 
but not to interfere with or in any way injure said existing bridge or its use. 
The bridge authorized by this act be constructed and maintained with two 
suitable draws, one of which shall be at least sixty feet wide, and the other at 
least ninety feet wide, which shall be o) ite to and to co: md wi 
the draws in the existing bridge, so as to afford the best passage 5 
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the draws of both said bridges; and said draws shall always be opened by the 
owners thereof, and at their expense, for the passage of vessels, whenever re- 
quired, except during and for fifteen minutes prior to the of trains, 

Sec, 2. That it shall be lawful for the Lamoille Valley Extension Railroad 
Company, their successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and use for the 
passage of cars, a bridge across Missisquoy Bay, from the town of Swanton to 
the townof Alburgh, Vermont. Thesaid bridge may be constructed either north 
or south of the existing bridge across said bay of the Vermont and Canada Rail- 
road Company, but shall be so constructed as not to injure or in any way inter- 
fere with the use and operation of said existing bridge. The bridge authorized 
by this section shall be constructed with a suitable draw for the passage of ves- 
sels, as wide as the draw in the existing bridge, and so located as to give vessels 
the facilities for passing the drawsof both said bridges; and said drawshall 
be opened by the owners thereof and at their expense for the passage of vessels 
whenever uired, except during and for fifteen minutes prior to the passage 
of trains; and said bridges are established as post-roads. 

Sec. 3. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby expressly 
reserved, and the right to require any changes in said structure or its entire re- 
moval, at the expense of the owners thereof, whenever Congress shall decide 
that the public interest requires it, is also expressly reserved. 


Mr. HOLMAN. As I understand it, Mr. Speaker, the bill before the 
House is not the Senate bill, but the substitute which was reported 
from the Committee on Commerce of this House; and Lask that that sub- 
stitute be read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Vermont has asked 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the Senate bill just 
read, and to move as a substitute thereſor the bill (H. R. 7461) toauther- 
ize the construction of certain bridges, and to establish them as post- 
roads. The Chair bears no objection; and the Clerk will now read the 


proposed substitute. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


lawful for the Lamoille Valley Extension 
rgh and Lake Ch Railroad Com- 


transpo 
be built on the north side of the ex 
and Lake Champlain Rai 
to interfere with or in any way injure said existing bridgeor its use. The bri 
authorized by this act shall be constructed and maintained with two sui 
draws one of which shall be at least sixty feet wide and the other at least ninety 
feet wide, which shall be opposite to and made to correspond with the draws 
in the existing bridge, so as to afford the best passage of vessels through the 
draws of both said bridges. 

Sec. 2. That it shall be lawful for the Lamoille Valley Extension Railroad Com- 
pany, their successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and use, for the pas- 
sage of cars, a bridge across Missisquoy Bay, from the town of Swanton to the 
town of Alburgh, Vermont. The said bridge may be constructed either norih or 
south of the existing bridge across said bay of the Vermont and Canada Rail- 
road Company, but shall be so constructed as not to injure or in any way inter- 
fere with the use and operation of said existing bridge. The bridge authorized 
by this section shall be constructed with a suitable draw for the passage of ves- 
sels, as wide as the draw in the existing bridge, and so located as to give vessels 
the best faci_iies for passing the draws of both said bridges. 

Src. 3. That the said bridges shall not interfere with the free navigation of said 
lake and bay, respectively, beyond what is necessary in order to carry into effect 
the rights and privileges hereby nted; and in case of any litigation arising 
from any obstruction or alleged obstruction to the free 8 of said lake 
or bay the cause may be tried before the district court of the United States of any 
State in which any portion of said obstruction or bridge touches; and that the 
draws of the said bridges shall be opened promptly upon reasonable signul for 
the passage of boats. 

Sec, 4. That any bridge constructed under this act and according to its limita- 
tions shall be a lawful structure, and shall be known and ized as a 
route, aud the same is hereby declared to be a post- route, upon which also no 
higher charge shall be made for the transmission over the same of the mails, the 
troops, and the munitions of war of the United States, or for passengers or freight 

img over said bridge, than the rate per mile pale for their transportation over 
he railroads and ublic highways ing to the said bridge; and the United 
States shall have the right of way for a postal telegraph across said bridge. 

Src, 5. That all railway companies desiring to use said bridge shall have and 
be entitled to equal rights and privileges in the pessage of the same, and in the 
use of the machinery and fixtures thereof, and of all the Sepronenre thereto, 
under and upon such terms and conditions as shall be prescri by the Secre- 
Tor wer upon hearing the allegations and proofs of the parties, in case they 

not agree. 

Sec. 6. That the structures herein authorized shall be built and located under 


full and 5 understandin; 
location of the bridge are approv: 


proper means for th 
der said structure; and to secure the safe passage R 
be displayed on said bridge, from the hour of sunset to that of sunrise, such 
lights as may be prescribed by the Secretary of War; and the said structure shall 
be changed, at the cost and expense of the owners thercof, from time to time, as 
Congress may direct, so as to prevent the free and convenient navigation of said 
lake or bay; and the authority to erect and continue, suid bridge shall be subject 
to revocation and modification by law, whenever the public good shall in the 
82 of Congress so require, without any expense or charge to the United 


tes. 
Sec. 7. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby expressly 


reserved. 
Sec. 8. That this act shall take effect and be in force from and after its pas- 
sage. a 
There was no objection, and the Senate bill was taken up and the 
substitute therefor was agreed to, and the bill as amended was ordered 
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to a third reading; and it was accordingly read the third time, and 


Mr. GROUT moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 
The latter motion was agreed to. 
FORT SMITH MILITARY RESERVATION, ARKANSAS. 


Mr. GUNTER rose. 

Mr. KASSON and others. Regular order. 

Mr. HASKELL, I wish to make a privileged motion. 
TheSPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Arkansas has been 


Mr. GUNTER. I ask unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table Senate bill No. 2239, being an act granting the right of way for 
railroad purposes and telegraph lines through the lands of the United 
States within the limits of the Fort Smith military reservation, at Fort 
Smith, in the State of Arkansas; and put the same upon its passage. 

Mr. PAGE. Where does that bill come from? 

Mr. GUNTER. It is a Senate bill on the Speaker’s table. 

I Vill say also to the gentleman from California that this bill has 
been passed by the Senate and the same bill was referred to the House 
Committee on Military Affairs and reported favorably to the House. 
I therefore ask that it be put upon its 

TheSPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

Mr. KELLEY, I object. i 

Mr. GUNTER. I hope the gentleman will withdraw his objection; 
this will not take a moment. 

Mr. KELLEY. Ido not know what the bill is, but I object if it is 
going to take up any of the time of the House. I will not object, how- 
ever, if it can be passed without taking up the time of the House and 
is a very short bill, so as to occupy no great time in reading. 

Mr. FLOWER and others demanded the regular order. 

Mr. GUNTER. The objection to this has been withdrawn. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the Chair understand the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania as withdrawing the objection ? ý 

Mr. KELLEY. If it involves no debate I have no objection to it. 

Mr. FLOWER. We do not want to fool away the time of the House 
to the exclusion of the more important questions which are to be con- 
sidered. I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
withdraw his objection absolutely? 

Mr. KELLEY. I can not subject the short time we have to the 
possibility of debate. I therefore object. 

PROPOSED EVENING SESSIONS, 

Mr. HASKELL. I wish to offer a privileged resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The resolution will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That on and after February 7, , the House shall at 5 o'clock p. m. 
on each day take a recess until 8 o'clock p. m. 

Mr. FLOWER. Why not make it half past 7? 

Mr. HASKELL. I ask present consideration for this resolution. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. Dees not that go over? 

Mr. RANDALL. Let it go to the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. HASKELL. Then I move its reference, objection having been 
made to its present consideration, to the Committee on Rules. 

The resolution was referred to the Committee on Rules. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. FLOWER, Mr. SINGLETON of Illinois, and others, demanded 
the regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The regular order is the call of com- 
mittees for reports. 
Mr. KELLEY. 
call of committees. 

The motion was agreed to (two-thirds voting in favor thereof). 

Mr. KELLEY. I move that the House do now resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the tariff bill. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of California. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. I desire to ask whether this day is 
not fixed for the consideration of the Mexican pension bill? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is informed, upon examina- 
tion of the order fixing to-day for the consideration of that bill, that it 
is subject to revenue and appropriation bills. If the gentleman from 
Georgia desires the reading of the order the Chair will cause it to be read. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. I would like to have it read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The order will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That II. R. 7135 (Report 1838) granting pensions to survivors of the 
Mexican and Indian wars, reported from the Committee en Pensions, be made 
a 2 e order in the House, as in Committee of the Whole, forthe first Tuesda 
5- *ebruary next, after the morning hour, and from day to . un 

is 


I move to dispense with the morning hour for the 


or other prior 


i poea of, not to interfere with appropriation or revenue bi 
orders. 7 


TARIFF. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
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moves that the House now resolve itself into Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union to further consider the tariff bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. BRIGGS in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the tariff bill. 
The Clerk will report the pending section. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 25, beginning on line 598 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I believe that before the committee 
rose, on the last day when this bill was under consideration, the clause 
beginning on line 588 had been read. At that time it will be remem- 
bered that I reserved the right to offer amendments. I now propose on 
line 594 to amend by striking out the words ‘‘ twenty-five” and insert- 
ing fifteen;“ so thatit will read not exceeding 24 by 60 inches square, 
15 cents per square foot.’’ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia. 

Mr. TUCKER. I desire to be heard for a moment. 

My reason for offering this amendment is that it will be found on re- 
ferring to the table, to which reference has been so often made during 
this discussion, that the rate of duty, the equivalent ad valorem rate, 
upon the three preceding articles of this classification are relatively 16 
per cent., 15 per cent., and 21 per cent. I leaveout the decimal fractions. 

On this particular class of articles above 24 by 36 and not exceeding 
24 by 60 inches square the rate of duty is now 25 cents per square fi 
which is equivalent to an ad valorem rate of 62.60. I find that the 
unit of value of the last year’s importation upon that article is 39.9; 
on the preceding classifications at the rate of 10 per cent. per square 
foot it is only 37 cents, or 2 less than the present rate. So that while 
the rate in the preceding class is only 21 per cent. ad valorem the rate 
in this, 24-by-60-inch class, is62 percent.ad valorem. I therefore pro- 
pose to reduce the rate from 25 cents per square foot to 15 cents, which 
would make it about 38 per cent. ad valorem, as compared with the 
previous one, which is 21 per cent., being an addition of 17 per cent. 
I think that is a reasonable reduction in that rate. 

I will propose another amendment in the next clause. 

Mr. CLARDY. Mr. Chairman, the proposed duty on plate-glass, it 
seems to me, ought to commend itself alike to gentlemen who are in 
favor of a tariff for revenue for incidental protection and those who 
subscribe to the doctrine that Congress has the power to impose duties 
for the sole purpose of encouraging and protecting the manufacturing 
industries of the country. 

This is—I will not say an infant industry, because some gentlemen 
on this side of the House appear to regard infants with disfavor—but 
this is a young industry, scarcely ten years old, as was remarked the 
other day by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CALKINS], in whose 
behalf it is simply asked that the present rate of duty, which does not 
exceed 50 per cent., all sizes of glass being considered, shall be allowed 
to remain unchanged. 

When this duty was imposed there was no plate-glass factory in this 
country. It was therefore essentially a duty for revenue; and well has 
it performed that office, yielding to the Government annually a reve- 
nue exceeding considerably a million dollars. And under the tariff 
five or six factories, as was stated by a gentleman the other day, with 
an aggregate capital of perhaps $6,000,000, have sprung up in the coun- 
try. The promoters of this enterprise have been struggling along for 
the last ten years without realizing any profits upon their invest- 
ments, They are in no condition to stand a reduction of duty. Any 
reduction would prove disastrous to their business; and, as I could 
show if I had the time, would be attended with serious disadvantages 
to the consumers in this country. 

The foreign manufacturers, Mr. Chairman, have the advantage of the 
Ema of centuries and the further advantage of cheap labor, cheaper 

bor than we can employ in this country or than we desire to see em- 
ployed here. England with her cheap r, free-trade England, im- 
posed an av duty of $1.50 per square foot upon all the plate-glass 
imported into that country for more than one hundred and years, 
and besides paid a subsidy to the manufacturers of aan, e ex- 
portation. France, as was stated by the gentleman from iana the 
other day, absolutely prohibited the importation of plate-glass for a series 
of years, as did Belgium, also. These three countries in 1870 controlled 
the markets of the world and dictated the prices to be paid by Ameri- 
can consumers, At that time the average price of plate-glass in this 
country was $2.50 per square foot. Now it can be bought in our mar- 
kets at an average price of $1. 

When, Mr. Chairman, we reflect that this is emphatically a luxury 
and that the consumers have derived the benefit of the cheap price 
evoked by the competition of our own manufacturers with those of 
Belgium, France, and England, and when we reflect on the further fact 
that the citizens who embarked in this somewhat hazardous enterprise 
had a right to suppose that the then condition of things would con- 
tinue at least a reasonable length of time, I think none of us can hesi- 
tate to vote against the amendment offered by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Tucker], or any similar amendment. 
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Mr. PEELLE. I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER]. I hope and trust that no amend- 
ment will be adopted to this clause of the bill or the clause following, 
unless it be to increase the duty on the large-size silvered plate from 
25 cents to 35 cents per square foot, as that is the duty imposed by the 
present law; and the Tariff Commission in their report on this subject 
say: 


sizes, while the r sizes can well bear heavy rates of duty, as they are arti- 
s only used by wealthy, and may certainly be properly classed as articles 
of luxury. 


ha about 
a very few years that it has paid an in the 
z af + oh er a 3 firm and 


and competent tdeo pe far less of arbitrary protection than in other coun- 
tries, and without the aid of subsidies, such as were given in both France and 


En d. 

The e establishments now existing and in process of construction will, we think, 
in the coming year be able to supply 4,000,000 square feet per annum at present 
consumed. As since the establishment ofthe industry the price is claimed to have 
been reduced to the consumer about 60 per cent., we think it of moment that such 
rates should be maintained as will warrant the continuance of the industry. 

From this it will be seen that the Tariff Commission thought it wise 
to leave the duty on both silvered and unsilvered plat as it now 
is, and their investigation of this new industry is entitled to more than 
ordinary consideration. Again, it should be borne in mind that the 
highest rates of duty fixed are on the large sizes, which are articles of 
luxury. 

The committee will see by reference to the clause of the bill now un- 
der consideration that the duty proposed by this bill is the same as the 
present law and as recommended by the Tariff Commission, which, to- 
gether with the ad valorem duty estimated by the Committee on Wa; 
and Means upon the basis of the importations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1882, is as follows: 

10 by 15 inches square, 3 cents per square foot, or 16.03 ad valorem. 

16 by 24 inches square, 5 cents per square foot, or 15.19 ad valorem. 

24 by 30 inches square, 8 cents per square foot, or 21.46 ad valorem. 

24 by 60 inches square, 25 cents per square foot, or 62.60 ad valorem. 

All above that, 50 cents per square foot, or 120.93 ad valorem. 

Now, what are the facts as to the importation of cast polished plate- 
glass under that rate of duty since 1874? I have a statement prepared 
at the Treasury Department under the direction of the Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Statistics, January 9, 1883, showing the quantity and value of 
all imported cast polished (unsilvered) 8 into this country from 
1874 to the end of the last fiscal year, from which I take the following: 


Statement showing the quality and value of cast polished plate-glass, not sil- 
vered, imported and entered for consumption, with the amount of duty 
collected, and the average duty reduced to ad valorem, during each fiscal 
yoar from 1874 to 1882, inclusive. 


| b bo 
| | 3, 32 
| 8 2 
Year ended June 0— Quantity. | Value. 2 gi 
55 EE 
8 
‘er p in 
| 4 
| 
$2,713 00 $320 13 
2.702 00 412 08 
2,822 00 365 00 
2) 836 00 520 95 
1,858 00 307 56 
2,711 00 430 14 
16, 200 00 3,261 96 |. 
14, 878 00 2,044 64 
24,486 00 3,924 29 
Above 10 by 15 and not above 16 by 24 inches. 
$8,023 00 $587 31 
3,757 00 633 65 
3,615 00 405 89 
5,113 00 15 
4,413 00 630 06 
8,724 00 1,365 88 |.. 
14,721 00 2,309 20 
28, 861 00 4,405 71 
51, 208 00 7,777 43 
Above 16 by H and not above 24 by 30 inches. 
36,535 00 4,193 29 
37,864 00/ 4,433 90 
_ 67,008 00 8,155 38 
55,781 00 7,104 22 
33, 106 00 4,667 24 
32, 888 00 7,234 79 |.. 
50,326 00 12,624 40 
81, 138 00 18, 694 40 
117,522 00 2, 220 22 


f 
t 
| 
| 
| 


Statement showing quality and value of cast glass, &c.—Continued. 
Above 24 by 30 and not above 24 by 60 inches. 


2 
— 
2 
8 
Year ended June 30— Quantity. Value. 33 
| F 
311,064 00 | 101,791 98 
255, 051 00 76,610 25 
340,998 00 | 110,559 99 
326,150 00 114,678 00 
286,536 00 98, 148 54 
240,480 00 | 140,517 78 |.. 
285,419 00 179,843 27 |.. 
289,707 00 | 172,804 67 
395,478 00 | 247,550 40 
Above 24 by 60 inches. 
1 794 00 478 32 
1.5814 00 | 698,826 79 
943,958 00 511,710 67 
3 | SSS g 
421,401 00 | 434, 817 56 
390,741 00 | 437,260 81 
592, 245 00 | 651,110 70 
601,663 00 | 727,609 00 


I call the committee’s attention to the ad valorem rates shown in that 
statement, from 1874 to 1878 as compared with the ad valorem rates 


YS | estimated by the Committee on Ways and Means upon the basis of im- 


portations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1882. 

It will be remembered that from the panic of 1873 down to 1878 all 
branches of business suffered the greatest depression and consequently 
prices were reduced and ad valorem rates increased. 

It is thought by some of those engaged in the plate-glass business, 
and in which opinion I concur, that the ad valorem duties as shown 
from 1874 to 1878, inclusive, are the more just, as these were the years 
of depression. : 

You will notice from the above statement that in 1874 there were im- 
ported of the size 24 by 60 1,474,396. 25 square feet, valued at $1,272,796, 
upon which there was paid as duty $663,478.32, er 52.13 per cent. ad 
valorem, while in 1882, on the same size glass, there were imported 
1,455,218 square feet, valued at $601,663, upon which there was paid 
as duty $727,609, or 120.93 per cent. ad valorem. Thus you will see 
that while the quantity imported in 1874 was but little more than it 
was in 1882, yet the value of the importation for 1882 is less than half 
what it was in 1874, showing, of course, a greater ad valorem rate. 

The industry in this country in 1874 commenced to decline in con- 
sequence of the panic of 1873, and our depreciated currency and the for- 
eign manufacturers took advantage of our situation, and for the want ` 
of competition here sold their goods at handsome profits; but as soon 
as the industries of this country got upon their feet, as they did in 1879, 
comprin commenced to reduce prices, until now the average price 
of plate-glass is but little more than one-half what it was when we bad 
to depend almost entirely upon the foreign market. 

Thus it will be scen that in consequence ef the paticnce and determi- 
nation of the plate-glass manufacturers in this country, prices have 
been reduced and consequently ad valorem rates increased. 

Plate-glass, except the smaller sizes, may be classed as a luxury, and 
can well afford to bear a much higher rate of duty; and from the testi- 
mony taken before the Tariff Commission I am justified in saying that 
54 5 industries need the protection now given against the cheap labor 
of Europe. 

Since this committee has fixed the duty they have on earthen and 
glass ware, articles more commonly used by the masses, it can not con- 
sistently reduce the duty now imposed by law on plat an article 
used only by those who are able to erect expensive buildings or support 
expensive mirrors. 

believe that on articles of common necessity and upon such articles 
as enter into the improvement of estates the lowest possible duty should 
be imposed consistent with the needs of the Government and the public 
welfare, and while the duties imposed by this bill are not what I would 
like, yet with the multitude of conflicting interests in the production 
and manufacture of those articles common to the masses of the people, 
as well as those of luxury, it is almost impossible, and indeed is impos- 
sible, to reconcile these conflicting interests without mutual concessions. 
Much has been said on both sides of this House about the rights of labor 
and the creation of monopolies. 

It can not be denied that the manufacturing industries of this coup- 
try have grown up during the past twenty years under our protective 
system; and while I am willing to admit that during that time wealth 
has been created and concentrated somewhat in the hands of the few,. . 
it can not be said that such was done at the expense of labor, as has 
been the case in Europe, and between the two I prefer that system 
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which while it creates wealth and to some extent concentrates it in 
the hands of the few at the same time benefits labor. This is the more 
tolerable since our system of protection has at the same time reduced 
the cost of the necessaries of life to the consumer (save in the farming 
products) and furnished a market for 90 per cent. of our agricultural 

ucts. Can this be said to bea vicious system and one that enriches 
“the few at the expense of the many? 

Men engage in business for the purpose of making money, and when- 
ever they fail in that self-interest compels them to abandon it, and 
they seek a business more profitable or they refrain from business alto- 
gether, against which we can not legislate. It is equally true and 
quite natural that when men engage in business they seek the highest 
markets for their products, while competition leads them oftentimes to 
form combinations to control the market. Such is the composition of 
man, and to check it we have to legislate against man’s natural incli- 
nations. I am not so wedded to our system that I would not yield if 
by doing so greater good would thereby follow; and the time may and 
I trust will come in the progress of this country when our imports 
can be fixed upon a revenue basis, but with the present rates of wages 
to which our laboring classes have become accustomed and under 
which they have been educated the abandonment of our protective 
system would be suicidal, not only to the laboring classes but to the 
country. 

Nanuheturing industries have grown up in Indiana since the war, 
and we now have in that State 11,198 establishments, paying nearly 
$22,000,000 per year for labor. Standing as we do next to Massachu- 
setts in the number of establishments, although Massachusetts has four 
times the capital invested that Indiana has, with pride Iam glad to 
say (for which I know I will be pardoned) that there is less illiteracy in 
Indiana, as shown by the last census, than in Massachusetts. These 
‘industries have grown so that to-day we are manufacturing in the main 
~what we formerly purchased from the New England and Eastern factories. 

The De Pauw glass-works, located on the Ohio River in my State, is 
one of the youngest, with over a million of capital invested, with all 
the advantages for manufacturing plate-glass, and yet it has only been 
within the last three years that it has been able to make any profit at 
all, and that very small; and to Mr. De Pauw, more perhaps than to 
any other plate-glass manufacturer, is due the fall in prices of plate- 
glass, and it is due to him as well as to others engaged in a struggling 
business to protect them against the cheap labor of Europe, which is 
from one to two hundred per cent. lower than in this country for simi- 
lar work, as will be shown by the following table of wages submitted 


‘by Mr. De Pauw to the T Commission: 
À Plate-glass wages. 
Occupation, T 

Foreman casting-house, per week $22 50 $9 37| $9 00 . . 
»Casting-house mixers, per week.. . . 8 33 ... 5 62 5 50 $6 96 
and table men, per week 12 00 6 00 6D 7 50 9 36 
Grinding-men, per week 14 70 6 90 187 4 80 10 92 
Grinding-boys, per week ...... 4 36 180 187 270 3 36 
Smoothing-men, per week... 14 50 6 90 6 87 8 00 10 92 
Smoothing- women, per week 6 50 186 187 258 240 
Smoothing-girls, per week .... 45 150 150 204 120 
Polishing-men, per week. . 23 00 6 90 4 87 612 792 
i Polishing assistants, per week. 1715| 3 90 375 5 62. 
Warehouse packers, per week. 13 15 6 90 450 6 26482 t-0 6 
Machine-laborers, per week 970| 400| 450 480 53 


All above wages English wages current in 1882. 
English 5 d in 1878 as per United States consular report that 
Nore than 75 per cent. of the cost of plate-glass is directly and indirectly wages. 
And now, Mr. Chairman, not having sufficient time under the rules to 
present the many other reasons why the present duty should remain on 
j I desire to conclude with a ph from the testimony of 
. De Pauw taken by the Tariff Commission, which is as follows: 


Under the present tariff duties I have succeeded, in less than ten years, in 
Haking patopan ata small profit, If the present duties are continued, I be- 


prior to 1890 America will make all the glazing she requires, and 
ior to 1900 all the mirror-glass she requires, thus pg weer in less than 
has taken France and England — of years to 


rty years that which 
up. 


I hope the committee will retain the present rates and thereby enable 
these struggling industries to remain on their feet and eventually con- 
quer the necessity for a protective tariff. 

Mr. KASSON rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has recognized the gentleman from 
“Missouri [Mr. Erost]. 

Mr. FROST. I desire to call the attention of the House briefly to 
‘the circumstances attending the manufacture of plate-glass and the 
method in which the duty thereon is rated and collected. From an in- 
-spection of this table gentlemen are apt to fall into error. It ap 
that, as has been just remarked by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 


TUCKER], there is a duty upon plate-glass above 24 by 60 inches of 62 
per cent.; on all above that of 120 per cent. 


This plate-glass is manufactured in large sizes; the larger the plate 
the more valuable it is per square foot. In the manufacture of this 
glass the cost of production and the profits are estimated upon all sizes 
of the glass. It has been found by experience that we are enabled at 
present to produce plate-glass and sell it in the United States at an 
average price of $1 per square foot; whereas before we had any plate- 
glass manufactories in this country it was sold for from $2.50 to $2.75 
per square foot. 

I desire further to call the attention of this Committee of the Whole 
to the fact that this is emphatically a revenue duty. It was first laid 
as a revenue duty before we produced a single foot of this glass, and 
to-day it operates as a revenue. 

It will be found by adding up the figures in this report that we im- 
ported l the last year about 3,000,000 square feet of glass, upon 
which we collected a revenue of about $1,000,000, showing that the 
ad valorem rate of duty upon all sizes of glass was a little over 33} per 
cent. on the average. 

Now, if we add up the different rates proposed here, from 3 cents per 
square foot to 5 cents, 8 cents, &c., it will be found that the average 
ad valorem duty will be 47.22 per cent. That is the fair way of look- 
ing at the rate of duty, not to single out one special largest size and 
1555 e arg my on that sape rate. x 

twi und, even with reference to the largest sizes of plate- g . 
where the ad valorem duty is 120 per cent., that it is e 
a revenue rate, because the value of the glass of that size im into 
this country last year was about $601,000, and the revenue collected 
on it was $727,000. 

Now, of the plate-glass consumed in this country three-fourths is 
brought from ab: the other fourth we produce at home. It would 
be fortunate for us if all our industries were in such a condition, for 
then you would have the free competition from abroad which would 
prevent our manufacturers from monopolizing their product, and at the 
same time the incidental protection which would be afforded would 
enable us to enter in the market upon fair terms. 

It is also worth while to advert to the fact that the manufacture of 
plate-glass, owing to the circumstances of its production, can hardly 
come under the general theories of free-trade advocated by some gen- 
tlemen on this floor, notably by my friend from New York [Mr. Cox]. 
It is from its very nature a monopoly. There are in Europe only some 
twelve plate-glass manufacturers, and they pool, form a syndicate, and 
unless our manufacturers here are protected that syndicate can control 
absolutely the price of plate-glass in this market. I hope the rate will 
be left as it is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KELLEY. I move that the committee now rise. 

Mr. RANDALL. Let us vote on this amendment. 

Mr. KELLEY. If we can havea vote now without further debate, I 
will withdraw my motion that the committee rise. 

Mr. TUCKER. Some one should be allowed to speak on this side. 

Mr. KELLEY. Then I move that the committee rise. 

Mr. PEELLE. I will withdraw my pro forma amendment. 

Mr. TUCKER. There have been three speeches in succession in oppo- 
sition to this amendment. 

Mr. KELLEY. They have all been on the Democratic side except one. 

Mr. TUCKER. Oh, no. 

Mr. KELLEY. Your side has had more time than ours. 

a TUCKER. I desire to move another amendment to this para- 
grap 

Mr. HASKELL. You can do that after we again come into com- 
mittee. 

Mr. KELLEY. What I want is to stop debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon the motion that the com- 
mittee now rise. z 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachu- 
setts, having taken the chair as er tempore, Mr. BRIGGS re- 
pra that the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 

nion had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 7313) to impose du- 
ties upon foreign imports, and for other purposes, and had come to no 
resolution thereon. 

Mr. KELLEY. I move that the House again resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole for the further consideration of the tariff bill. 
Pending that motion I move that all debate on the pending paragraph 
and amendments thereto be limited to one-half minute. 

Mr. TUCKER. I think, Mr. Speaker 

Mr. KELLEY. In view of the fact that a member of the Committee 
of Ways and Means is on the floor [Mr. TUCKER] desiring to speak, I 
will move to limit debate to five minutes. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Let me make a suggestion to the 
were perfectly willing to Iet a vote be taken on the 
without the committee rising at all. 

Mr. KELLEY. Oh, no. 

Mr. CARLISLE. We so suggested, but were not heard on account of 
the confusion in the Hall. I desire to say to the gentleman that there is 
one other amendment to be offered to this paragraph, where the rate of 
duty is 120 per cent., and some gentlemen desire to be heard on that 


tleman. We 
ing amendment 
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amendment. I suggest to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
KELLEY] to let the debate be closed on the pending amendment, and so 
far as I know there is only one other amendment to be offered. 

Mr. KELLEY. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE] may 
have been willing, but the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] was 
not. 

Mr. TUCKER. Not willing for what? 

Mr. KELLEY. Not willing to close debate. 

Mr. MILLS. You had nearly all the debate on your side. 

Mr. TUCKER. I wanted to say something, as three speeches were 
made against the amendment. 

Mr. KELLEY. My motion is that all debate on the pending para- 
ph and amendments thereto be limited to five minutes. 

Mr. MILLS. I hope the House will not submit to that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state the motion. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] moves that the House now 
resolveitselfinto Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the further consideration of the tariff bill, and pending that he moves 
that all debate on the clause under consideration and all amendments 
thereto be limited to five minutes. 

Mr. BERRY. Imovetoamend by making the time twenty minutes. 

The question being taken on the amendment, there were—ayes 55, 
noes 92. 

Mr. MILLS. J call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. CARLISLE. It seems to me there ought to be no misunder- 
standing about this. I wish to Say 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
MILLS] withdraw his demand for the yeas and nays? 

Mr. CARLISLE. Let me say just a word. 

Mr. MILLS. I will hear the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. CARLISLE. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] moved 
an amendment and spoke for five minutes. He was followed by three 
other gentlemen in succession in opposition to his amendment. And 
immediately the committee rises and the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. KELLEY] moves to close debate on the whole paragraph without 
any response being allowed to these three speeches. Now the gentle- 
man from Virginia desires to offer one other amendment to this clause 
and desires to say something on the subject, and it seems to me it is 
unfair to cut off debate. We desire to have some reasonable opportu- 
nity to present the views of the minority of the committee, and I think 
gentlemen on the other side ought not to press us too much; otherwise, 
we will have to take a vote of the House; that is all. The motion is to 
close debate, not on the pending proposition merely, but on the entire 
clause. 


Mr. HASKELL. Under the pending motion you can take a vote on 
the pending amendment, and then can offer the other amendment and 
support it for five minutes without any reply from this side. 

r. CARLISLE. But under that only one gentleman on this side 
can have an opportunity to discuss the matter. 

Several members called for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The regular order being demanded, de- 
bate is not in order, 

Mr. MILLS. I now demand the yeas and nays on the amendment 
of 570 mtleman from California. 

Ta PEAKER pro tempore. The Chair thinks the demand is made 
too ae 

Mr. MILLS. I simply withheld the demand to see if an accommo- 
dation could be arrived at between gentlemen, 

TheSPEAKER protempore. TheChair thought the gentleman with- 
drew the demand absolutely. The question is on ordering the yeas and 


na; 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. BERRY] to amend the motion of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] by striking out five 
minutes“ and inserting ‘‘twenty minutes.“ 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 85, nays 122, not 
voting 84; as follows: 


YEAS—S5. 

Aiken, Converse, Holman, . 
Anderson, Cook, House, Scoville, 
Atherton, Covington, Jones, Geo. W. Simonton 
Atkins, Cox, Samuel S. Jones, James K. Sparks, 
Belmont, Cox, William R. Kenna, Springer, 
Beltzhoover, vens, Knott, r, 
Berry Culberson, Latham, Talbott, 
Blanchard, Davidson, Leedom. Thompson, P. B. 
Bland, Davis, Lowndes H. Le Fe To R: 
Bliss, wd, Martin, Tucker, 
Blount, Ellis, Matson, Turner, Henry G. 
Buchanan, Ermentrout, McKenzie, Turner, Oscar 

uck, vins, McLane, Hob. M. Upson, 
Buckner, Forney, MeMillin Vance, 
Cabell, Fulkerson, Mil Warner, 
Caldwell, n, Mo m. Wheeler, 
Carlisle, Geddes, Moulton, Whitthorne, 
Cassidy, Hatch, Oates, Willis, 
Chapman, Herl Randall, Wise, George D. 
Clements, Hewitt, G. W. Reagan, 

bb, Hoblitzell, Reese, 

Golerick, Hoge, Robertson, 


NAYS—122. 
Barr, Flower, Mackey, Shultz, 
Bayne, Ford, Marsh, 1 
Geo McCoid, Smith, A. Herr 
Belford, Godshalk, McKinley. Smit! 
Bingham, Grou McLean, Jas. H Smith, J. Hyatt 

X Guenther, iles, Spaulding, 

ae toto Hammond, John Miller, Ceca 
riggs, Hardenbergh, oore, pooner, 
5 Harris benj W. Non’ Stone” 
rrows, Jos. ne, 
Haseltine, O'Neill, Strait, 
Cam 1, Haskell, Page, Taylor, Ezra B. 
Candler, Heilman, Parker, Thomas, 
Cannon, Š Paul, Thompson, Wm. G. 
Carpenter, Hil, Payson, To 
Caswell, * Peelle, Tyler, 
Chace, Hitt, Peirce, Updegraff, 
Sapo; Horr, Pettibone, Urner, 
Cullen, Houk, Phelps, Valentine, 
Hubbell, Pound, Van Horn, 
ee E g — — Wen ore 
George aco yY, 
7 
orgensen, ice, Wm, * 
Derendorf, Joyce, Rich, Watson, 
Doxey, Kasson, Ri b West, 
Dugro, Kelley, Robinson, Geo. D. White, 
Dwight, — Ro „Jas. Wim 
Errett. Ryan, Wood, Walter A. 
Farwell, Sewell S. Lewis, Scranton, 
Fisher, Lord, Shallenberger, 
NOT VOTING—4&. 
Aldrich, Dunnell, tor Robinson, Wm. K 
Armfield, Farwell, Chas. B. ing, 
Barbour, Frost, Mason, Russell, 
Black Gibson, McClure, Scales, 
Biackburn, Gunter, McCook, Shelley, 
og F Singleton, J. W. 

7 f orey, ngleton, 2 
Browne, Hardy, Morse, ngleton, Othe R. 
Burrows, Julius C. nn M er, 
Butterworth, Hazelton, Muldrow, Taylor, Joseph D 
Cam Hepburn, urch A 
Clardy, Herndon Mutchier, Wadsworth, 
Clark. Hewitt, Abram $. Nolan, ash 
Cornell, Hooker, Pacheco, Webber, 

Crowley, 3 Phister, Wellborn, 
Curtin, Hutchins, Prescott, Williams, Chas. G. 
Deering, Jones, Phineas Reed, Williams, Thomas 
Deuster, Ketcham, Rice, John B. Wilson, 
ect oe King, Kunora; HA Sdan Morgan R. 
gley „ Klotz, ichardson, . + 

Dunn, Lindsey, Robeson, ; Young. 

So the amendment was not to. 


Mr. GUNTER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote “ay” 8 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The roll has been twice called. Was 
the gentleman present and paying attention when his name was n 

Mr. GUNTER. No, sir. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Then the Chair thinks the nene 
can not vote. 

The following pairs were announced from the Clerk’s desk: 

. CORNELL with Mr. BLACK. 

. BROWNE with Mr. ROBINSON of New York. 
. MASON with Mr. Hewrrr of New York. 

. RUSSELL with Mr. KING. 

. PACHECO withyMr. WILLIAMS of Alabama 
. ROBESON with Mr. BLACKBURN. 

. REED with Mr. HAMMOND of Georgia. 

. SKINNER with Mr. Harpy. 

. YOUNG with Mr. MuTcHLER. 

. KETCHAM with Mr. DIBRELL. 

. ALDRICH with Mr. WELLBORN. 

. WASHBURN with Mr. PHISTER. 

. CAMP with Mr. SHELLEY. 

. DUNN with Mr. BOWMAN. 

. Muron with Mr. RICHARDSON of South Carolina. 

. KING. I wish to state that I am paired with the gentlemam 
from Massachusetts, Mr. RUSSELL, who is detained from the House om 
account of sickness in his family. If he were here, I should vote in the 
affirmative. : 

The result of the vote was announced as above stated. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question recurs on the motion si: 

the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY]. 
Mr. MILLS. I move to amend that motion by inserting ‘‘ ten miw- 
utes” instead of five minutes.“ If this be agreed to, there will be tem 
minutes’ debate on this side, while there have been fifteen minutes” 
debate on the other. 

The question being taken on agreeing to the amendment of Mr- 

LLS, there were—ayes 61, noes 90. 

Mr. MILLS. I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. KELLEY. I desire to remind gentlemen that we offered theme 
five minutes’ debate without reply from this side; and this motion om 
which the yeas and nays are called is to allow five minutes for reply t= 
our side. [Cries of order!““] 

Mr. CARLISLE. I wish to say that there has been debate for — 
minutes the pending amendment in Committee of the Whole 
and only. five minutes“ debate in favor of it. 
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Mr. BERRY. 


I desire to inform 


we now offer to take ten minutes. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair desires to state that debate 


is not in order. 


ntlemen on the other side that 


Cries of 


order!“ 


The question being taken on ordering the yeas and nays, they were 
ordered. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 93, nays 123, not vot- 
ing 75; as follows: 


Mr. DEERING with Mr. CURTIN. 


. FISHER with Mr. ROSECRANS. 

. SPAULDING with Mr. Harris of New Jersey. 
. Burrows, of Michigan, with Mr. CLARK. 

. LINDSEY with Mr. MARTIN. 


Mr. FARWELL, of Illinois, with Mr. MORSE. 


On motion of Mr. KASSON, by unanimous consent, the reading of 


the names was dispensed with. 

The vote was then announced as above recorded. 
I demand the previous question on the motion cf the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY. ] 


Mr. KASSON. 
The previous question was ordered; and under the operation thereof 


Mr. KELLEY’s motion was 
I now move that the House resolve itself into the 
‘Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 


Mr. KELLEY. 


to. 


Scales, 
Scoville, 
Simonton, 
Singleton, Jas. W. 
Singleton, Otho R. 
Spring’ 
T, 
ockslager, 
Talbott, 
Thompson, P. 
Townshend, R. Be 
eke: 


Wheeler, 
Whitthorne, 
Willis, 


Wise, George D. 


Smails, 

Smith, A. Herr 
Smith, Dietrich C. 
Smith, J. Hyatt 
Spooner, 

Steele, 

Stone, 

Strait, 

Taylor, Ezra B. 
Thi 


mas, 
Thompson, Wm. G. 


YEAS—93. 
Aiken, Cox, Samuel §. Hutchins, 
Anderson, Cox, Wiliam R. Jones, Geo. W. 
Armfield, Cravens, Jones, James K. 
Atherton, Davidson, enna, 
Atkins. Davis, Lowndes H. Knott, 
Barbour, Dowd, 
Beach, Dugro, Leedom 
Berry, Dunn, Le Fevre, 
Bland, i Manning, 
Bliss, Ermentrout, Matson, _ 
Buchanan, Evins, McKenzie, 
Buckner, Flower, McLane, Robt. M. 
II. Forney, Me n, 
Caldwell Frost, Mills, 
Carlisle, Garrison, Money, 
Cassidy. Geddes, Morrison, 
Chapman, Gunter, Moulton, 
A H 8 meee 
Clements, er 
3 Hewitt, G. W. Randall, 
Colerick, Hoblitzell, Reagan, 
Converse, Hoge, Reese, 
Cook, Ho! $ Richardson, J. 8. 
Covington, House, 
NAYS—1233. 
Aldrich, Errett, Lewis, 
Barr, Farwell, Sewell S. Lord 
Bayne, Fisher, Lynch, 
tzhoover, hoe ae Mackey, 
Bingham, Gods! : Marsh, 

„ Grout, McCoid, 
Bowman, Guenther, McKinley, 
Brewer, Hall, McLean, Jas. H. 
Briggs, Hammond, John Miles, 

‘ 5 Hardenbergh, Miller, 
Buck, Harmer, Moore, 
Burrows,Jos.H. Harris, Benj. W. Neal, 
Calkins, Haseltine, Norcross, 
Camp, Haskell, O'Neill, 
Campbell Heilman, Page, 
Candler, Henderson, Parker. 
Cannon, ua urn, zank 
Carpenter, il, yson, 
Caswell, Hi Peelle, 
Chace, Horr, Peirce, 
Crapo, Houk, Pettibone 
Culberson, Hu! N Phelps, 
Cullen, II Pound. 
Humphrey. 
b Jacobs, Ranney, 
Davis, George R. Jadwin, Ray, 
wes, Jorgensen, Rice, Theron M 
De Motte, Kasson, Rice, Wm. 
Dezendorf, Kelley, x 
Doxey, Lacey, Ritchie, 
ight, Ladd, Robinson, Geo. D. 
NOT VOTING—7%. 
Belford, Farwell,Chas.B. Mason, 
Belmont, Fulkerson, McClure. 
Black. George, McCook, 
Blackburn, Gibson, Morey, 
Blan: Hammond, N. J. Morse, 
Blount, Hardy, H A er; 
Bragg, Harris, Henry § urch, 
Browne, Hazelton, Mutchler, 
ws, Julius C. Herndon, Nolan, 
tterwo Hewitt, ‘Abram 8. 3 
k Phister, 
Cornell, Hooker, Reed, 
Crowley, Jones, Phineas Rice, John B. 
Curtin, Joyce, n, D. P. 
Deering, 3 Robertson, 
Deuster, King, Robeson, 
Dibrell, Klotz, Robinson, Wm. E. 
‘Dumell > Han 
1, Russell, 
So the amendment wa disagreed to 
During the roll-call the following additional pairs were announced 
from the in Cheeks desk : 


The motion was agreed to; and the House accordingly resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, Mr. 
BRIGGS in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. By order ef the House debate on the pending para- 
fremi of the tariff bill and all amendments thereto has been limited to ` 

ve minutes. 

Mr. TUCKER. Iam willing a vote shall be taken on the amend- 
ment I have offered, and will reserve the five minutes for debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment pending isin line 594, tostrike 
out 25 and insert 15.“ 

The committee divided; and there were ayes 53, nocs 97. 

So the amendment was rejected. 


Mr. TUCKER. I move to strike out 25 and in lieu thereof in- 
sert 20.“ 
The amendment was rejected. 


Mr. TUCKER. I move, in line 595, to strike out 50“ and in lieu 
thereof to insert 25.“ 

Mr. Chairman, upon this whole matter of plate- glass I find the amount 
of labor engaged is about 40 per cent. of the product. According to 
the duty on this last class upon which I now propose an amendment 
the equivalent ad valorem is 120 per cent., as proposed by the bill; 
120 per cent. on the whole article where the raw material is in a large 
degree free or at a low rate of duty. To give 120 per cent. on the whole 
article to be applied to 40 per cent. of labor would really be 200 per 
cent. in favor of labor. 

I can see no reason—hbecause, in fact, it has been conceded all around 
in this debate—why the rate of duty on the smaller glass, which is less 
valuable than the larger sizes, should be as low as 15 per cent. ad valo- 
rem, and yet when you come to the larger glass that it should bear a 
rate of 120 per cent. I therefore insist, Mr. Chairman, that there is no 
reason for this large rate of duty in this particular grade of glass to 
which I am now referring, and if you leave the rate of duty reduced, as 
my amendment proposes, from 50 to 25 cents on this schedule, you will 
still have an ad valorem rate of 60 per cent. equivalent. I think that is 


ample. 

Mr. HORR. Let me ask the gentleman from Virginia if the labor is 
not 75 per cent.? 

Mr. TUCKER. No, sir, it is about 40 per cent. in this class of glass. 

Mr. PEELLE. As a matter of fact it is over 75 per cent. 

Mr. NEAL. If the labor is only 40 per cent., what is the other ele- 
ment of cost in the production? 

Mr. TUCKER. Raw material—— 

Mr. NEAL. The sand does not cost 60 per cent. 

Mr. TUCKER. And the labor on that raw material, as far as any 
duty upon it is concerned, is protected already when the duty upon the 
ſoreign material is paid; and there is no reason ſor applying an extra 
rate of duty in this case for the protection of labor which is already pro- 
tected on the raw material. It has been already paid for in full ac- 
cording to the standard of American labor. Therefore when you give 
120 per cent. protection, as in this case, you give it practically upon 40 
per cent. of labor only. It is true that there is some revenue obtained 
from the raw material, but as I understand it the issue upon this floor 
is one of reducing taxation and the burdens upon the people. But now 
I am told you must not reduce this tax in this case because you thereby 
reduce the revenues; while in other cases you not only reduce revenues 
but you increase the duty as well; and the principle that you embody 
in this item of the bill is simply an imposition of excessive duty upon 
the people for the benefit of the manufacturers of this particular kind 
of glass. It is an increase of duty upon the people for the benefit of 
the manufacturers. In one case you want to reduce the revenue, as 
you claim, that goes to the Government at the same time that you pro- 
pose to reduce taxation upon the people; and in another case you in- 
crease the duty upon articles which adds no additional revenue to the 
Government, but is an additional burden upon the people only for the 
benefit of the manufacturers, because in all of those cases where the Gov- 
ernment loses revenue under this system it goes as bounty into the 
ets of the manufacturers. Therefore in every case there isno desire on 
the part of these gentlemen, notwithstanding their claims, to remove the 
duties for the benefit of the people. This large percentage is only an 
additional bounty to the manufacturer. 

Mr. NEAL. Does the gentleman from Virginia insist that 60 per 
cent, is the profit of the manufacturers? 

Mr. TUCKER. Oh, no! 

Mr. NEAL. How much of it, then, is profit? 

Mr. TUCKER. My proposition, the gentleman will observe, would 
make the equivalent ad valorem 60 per cent. instead of 120 per cent., 
as proposed here. 

Mr. NEAL. But what part of that product is profit to the manu- 
facturer? 

Mr. TUCKER. Iam not going into that now. 

Mr. NEAL. Then why do you denounce the manufacturers and 
the monopolists? 

Mr. TUCKER. The profits, if my friend whl allow me, I have not 
said are 60 per cent. at all. I am talking about 60 per cent. as the 
equivalent ad valorem rate my amendment proposes; and that of the 
values that go into the production of this pall ac the 1 percentage 
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is raw material, admitted free or at low rates of duty, and 40 per cent. 
is wages. 

Mr. PEELLE. But the manufacturers pay duty also upon other arti- 
cles that enter into the composition. 

Mr. TUCKER. What are they? 

Mr. PEELLE. Why, for instance, upon soda-ash; they pay a duty 
-of 20 per cent. on soda ash which enters into the composition of glass. 

Mr. TUCKER. Well, how much of that constitutes the raw material 
that enters into glass? 

Mr. PEELLE. It is perhaps inconsiderable in comparison with the 
whole cost of raw material, but still it is an element that enters into 
the composition and pays its soar ca share of the duty; and emory- 
stone is also entirely i 

The CHAIRMAN. 
expired. 

Mr. STOCKSLAGER. I want to ask the gentleman from Virginia 
a question before he takes his seat. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Has not the time allowed for debate expired? 

The CHAIRMAN, It has. 

Mr. STOCKSLAGER. Let me ask the gentleman from Virginia a 
single question. 

The ee 
has expired 
Mr. STOCKSLAGER. I desired simply to ask the gentleman from 
Virginia, with reference to this duty upon these larger sizes of glass, 
whether he does not regard this plate-glass, all above 2 by 5 feet for in- 
stance, as in the nature of a luxury; and if he is not in favor of putting 
the highest rate of duty upon articles of luxury—of placing the duty 
upon it up to the revenue standard—and as far as practicable levying 
duties upon that class of articles instead of those which enter into gen- 
eral consumption? 

Mr. TUCKER. Oh, yes. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard for a moment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time fixed for debate has closed. 

Mr. RANDALL. At first sight 

Several MEMBERS. Regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon agreeing to the amendment 
of the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. RANDALL. I would like to say a word or two in answer to the 
gentleman from Virginia, 

The CHAIRMAN. That could only be done by unanimous consent. 

Mr.. HASKELL. The debate was limited by order of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon agreeing to the amendment 
of the gentleman from Virginia. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 44, noes 105., 

So the amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I now move, and I hope gentlemen 
will concede it, to reduce the duty from 50 cents per square foot to 40 
cents, which wotild be an equivalent ad valorem of 100 per cent. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 43, noes 86. 

So the amendment was not agreed to. 

‘Phe Clerk read as follows: 


Cast polished plate-glass, silvered, or looking-glass plates, not reg 10 by 
15 inches square, 4 cents per square ‘foot; above that and not ex 4 
inches square, 6 cents per square foot; above that and not exceeding 20 by = 

t. 


"Tho tin 
he time of the gentleman from Virginia has 


The time fixed for debate by order of the House 


inches square, 10 cents per square foot; above that and not exceeding 24 
inches square, 25 cents per square foot; all above that 60 cents per square foo 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee rose informally; and Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachu- 
pole Mgt ag cbr sche er pro tempore, a message from the 
Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of its clerks, was received, announcing 
that the te had passed a bill (S. 2433) to amend sections 6 and 7 
of the act providing for the publication of the Revised Statutes and laws 
of the United States, approved June 20, 1876; in which the concurrence 
of the House of Representatives was requested. 


TARIFF. 


The Committee of the Whole resumed its session. 

Mr. TUCKER. I move to amend by striking out, in line 597, the 
word ‘‘four’’ and inserting the word ‘‘three;’’ so it will read: 

Cast polished plate glass, silvered, or looking-glass plates, not exceeding 10 by 
15 inches square, 3 cents per square ‘foot. 

Three cents per square foot was what was proposed by the Tariff Com- 
mission. The Committee on Ways and Means have raised the rates to 
4 cents. I move to reduce it to 3, as proposed by the commission. 

Mr. KELLEY. The present duty is only 17 per cent. 

The amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. TUCKER. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 602 strike out 25 and insert“ 20; so it will read: 

Above that and not exceeding 24 by 60 inches square, 20 cents per square foot,” 
Mr. HASKELL. The rate in the bill is below the commission’s rate. 
Mr. TUCKER. The present duty is 35 cents per square foot. The 

equivalent ad valorem upon that is 84 per cent. I propose to reduce 
the rate to 20 cents, which would make the equivalent ad valorem rate 
1 50 pa cent. 

KASSON. This is a reduction. 


Mr. TUCKER. I know the committee do reduce in this case; but I 
propose to reduce the rate still further to 20 cents. 

The amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. TUCKER. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 608 strike out 60" and insert 50; so it will read: 

All above that, 50 cents per square foot.” 

The amendment was not to. 

The Clerk read lines 609 to 614, as follows: 


Porcelain, opal, and Bohemian glass, painted glass-ware, stained g chemi- 
cal glass-ware, thin e par vr blown with or without a mold, aaa other 
manutactures of glass, or of which glass shall be the component material of chief 
value, not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 45 per cent. ad val- 


orem. 

Mr. TUCKER. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 614 strike out 43“ and insert ‘'40;" so it will read “40 per cent. ad 

rem.“ 

Mr. TUCKER. Forty per cent. is the present rate of duty, and the 
committee as well as the commission recommend an increase of duty 
from 40 to 45 per cent. I move to keep the duty at the present rate. 
I see no reason for any increase of duty over the present rate. 

Mr. KELLEY. Thisisthe ‘‘ not otherwise provided for” clause, and 
embraces porcelain glass, opal glass, Bohemian glass, thin blown-glass— 
all the most costly kinds of glass-ware; and in order to prevent fraudu- 
lent invoices the committee put up the rate on the principle often ex- 
plained to the House. I hope the amendment will be rejected. 

The amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. MORRISON. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


After line 614, at the end of the carey add the following - 

“ Provided, That from and after the Ist day of July, 1884, there shall be levied, 
collected, and paid on the articles of goods, wares, and merchandise in this 
schedule enumerated and provided for only 90 per cent. of the several duties 
and rates of duty imposed on the said articles severally, and on and after July 
1, 1885, only 80 per cent. of the said several duties and rates of duty imposed on 
said articles shall be lev ied, collected, and paid; but this proviso shall not 3 
to any article dutiable at a less rate than 50 per cent. ad valorem, nor shal 
duce the duty on any article below 50 per cent. ad valorem.” 


Mr. MORRISON. If this amendment shall be adopted, which I do 
not expect, beside the duty of 50 per cent. the producers in our own 
country will be protected by the cost of importation, including foreign 
inland charges and commissions, which, added to the 50 per cent. duty, 
will amount at least to 75 per cent. Under the present rates as appli- 
cable to some of the articles in this schedule of earthen and glass ware, 
as was shown by the statements printed during this debate by request 
of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox], the duties, increased by 
charges and cost of rtation, amount to over 100 per cent. That 
is to say, by the provisions of this bill and by reason of some ef the du- 
ties laid on some descriptions of both earthen and glass ware the im- 
ports must pay more than $100 to import one hundred dollars’ worth of 
glass or earthen ware. Should theamendment I offer be adopted none 
of the duties to be affected by it will be so reduced that $100 in value 
of glass or earthen ware can be imported for less than $75 in duty and 
charges. In view of these facts it can not possibly be that any harm can 
come to the labor or wages of labor in this country. 

When this question was being discussed a day or two ago both the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Ropeson] and the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. CALKINS] called attention to the high duties or rates of 
duty laid upon earthen and glass ware by France, and also, I believe, 
by other countries, Belgium among them. And whilein the same con- 
nection they insisted that our high protective duties were laid for the 
protection of labor and to increase wages, they failed to explain how it 
was that France, with all her protective duties, had failed to so increase 
the wages of her laboring people that they should come up to or equal the 
rates of their neighbors in England across the channel who are un- 
protected, and this, too, in countries sonear each other, so densely pop- 
ulated, and alike in all their conditions. 

I say while they were claiming that high protective and prohibit- 
ory duties are levied to increase wages it is a Tittle singular that they 
did not explain why high rates did not so increase wages in France that 
they might be er than in England, when wages are in fact as much 
lower in France t in England as they are lower in England than in 
this country. 

Whether we should approach as near to the English system as our 
necessities for revenue will permit is a question which may, and most 
likely will, long continue to be unsettled; but certain it is that under 
that system rates of wages have largely increased and are much higher 
than in any neighboring nation of the Old World. 

I call attention to these facts, Mr. Chairman, to show that deplora- 
ble as the condition of labor may be in England it would be still more 
so if her system did not provide foreign markets for the products made 
by her laboring people, and by this simple comparison to establish the 
fact that the rates of duty have no connection with the rates of wages 
here unless it may be to lower rates of wages by so adding to the cost 
of manufactures that they are excluded from all other markets than 
our own. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 
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Mr. COX, of New York. I offer as an amendment to the amendment 
what I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

— That and medicines exclusively of foreign production and used 
as medicine shall be placed upon the free- list.“ 

Mr. KELLEY. I make a point of order on that amendment that it 
is not germane to the pending paragraph or to the schedule. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox] 
wish to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. COX, of New York. I think my amendment is germane to the 
amendment of my friend from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER], who proposes 
a certain percentage of reduction of duty, and I propose a certain amount 
of freedom for medicine. But I will withdraw my amendment for the 
present, and let the vote be taken on the proposition of the gentleman 
from Illinois, and then offer it as an independent amendment. 

Mr. KELLEY. Some time when it is germane. 

Mr. COX, of New York. It is germane at the end of any schedule. 

Mr. HASKELL. It would be appropriate on the whisky schedule. 

Mr. COX, of New York. It would be appropriate on any schedule. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I move to amend the amendment of my colleague 
[Mr. Morrison] by striking out 90“ and inserting ‘‘80.’’ I move 
that amendment because I am in favor of his proposition, and would 
even go further; and also for the purpose of showing that the amend- 
ment which he has submitted, if adopted, will not reduce the average 
rates of duty upon this schedule to what they are now under the present 
law. It will affect only those which will be above 50 per cent. under 
the law which we may create. 

If gentlemen will refer to the last page of the tables furnished by 
the Treasury Department they will see that under Schedule B, the one 
which we have just now completed, earthen-ware and glass-ware pay 
an average rate of duty under the present law of 48,42 per cent. ad va- 
lorem. Under the pending bill those rates are increased on the aver- 

to 56.81 per cent.; an increase over the present law on the average 
oft the whole schedule of over 17 per cent. 

If gentlemen will not be frightened out of their wits, I will ask them 
to allow me to quote from the report of the Tariff Commission on this 


subject. 

Mr. MORSE. What does the President say about it? [Laughter.] 

Mr. SPRINGER. The Tariff Commission states that— 

— in its deliberations the commission became convinced that a substantial 
reduction of tariff duties is demanded, not by a mere indiscriminate popular 
clamor, but by the best conservative opinion of the country, including that which 


has in former times been most strenuous for the preservation of our national in- 


dustrial defenses. Such a reduction of the existing tariff the commission re- 


gards not only as a due recognition of public sentiment anda measure of justice 
to consumers, but one conducive to the general industrial prosperity, and which, 
though it may be temporarily inconvenient, will be ultimately beneficial to the 
special interests affected by such reduction. 

Then on a subsequent page the Tariff Commission state that the re- 
duction they propose will amount on an average to from 20 to 25 per 
cent. ad valorem. But in the second schedule which the Committee 
on Ways and Means have presented us here the increase of the present 
rates is over 17 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been no demand for an increase of duties any- 
where, none whatever. And yet the duties in this schedule have been 
increased nearly 18 per cent. over existing rates. 

The whole amount of revenue received on the articles in this sched- 
ule last year was but a little over six and a half millions of dollars. By 
the proposed increase of these duties nearly all of that revenue will be 
prevented from coming into the Treasury on account of the absolutely 
prohibitory character of the proposed increase; and instead of receiving 
à revenue an enormous burden will be added to the consumers of the 
country. 

Reveal MEMBERS (on the Republican side). Vote! Vote! 

Mr. SPRINGER. Gentlemen cry Vote!“ I should think they 
would want to vote. 

Several MEMBERS. We do. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I should think they would want to vote upon a 
proposition which proposes to bring these rates back, in the gradual 
manner presented by the proposition of my colleague [Mr. MORRISON], 
to that which the commission has recommended. I was about stating 
that the burden of taxation would be greatly increased if this schedule 
should become a law as proposed. The whole domestic glass product 
for the census year of 1880 was valued at over $23,600,000. The pro- 
duct of stone and earthen-ware was valued at nearly $8,000,000; or a 
total product ofarticles affected by thisschedule ofover$31,500,000. The 
imported articles embraced in this schedule amounted in value to 
$13,822,000 for the last fiscal year, upon which duties were collected to 
the amount of $6,693,257. The whole value of articles annually con- 
sumed in this country affected by this schedule, including the homeand 
foreign produst, is over $38,000,000. The cost of these articles will, if 
this schedule becomes law, be increased annually to the consumers nearly 
six and a half million dollars, while the Government will lose nearly that 
amount of revenue. This schedule fairly illustrates the character of the 
whole bill, namely, a bill te decrease the revenue but increase the bur- 
dens of taxation upon the people. But this is not all. It must be re- 


membered that the cost of the domestic product affected by this schedule 
was enhanced to the people for the year to the extent of over $15,000,000 
by the present law. This does notsatisfy the greed of the subsidy grab- 
bers. Anadditional subsidy of $6,500,000 is demanded, and the pending 
bill proposes to grant it. 

I will withdraw my amendment and support the amendment of my 
colleague [Mr. MORRISON]. 

Mr. RANDALL. The exact figures in reference to this schedule 
show that it proposes an average increase of duty of 14.77 per cent. 
I think, therefore, that the amendment of the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Morrison] can be safely adopted; certainly the first part of it, 
proposing a reduction to 50 per cent. And I would suggest that there 
be a division of the question when we come to vote, between the 10 
per cent. and the 20 per cent. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate upon the pending amendment has been 


Mr. TUCKER. I move to strike out the last word. I desire to sub- 
mit only one or two remarks in reference to the amendment of my 
friend from Illinois [Mr. Morrison]. It will be found upon looking 
over the tabulated statement of the rates of duty and the equivalent 
ad valorem duties on the different articles in this schedule that the 
amendment of my friend from Illinois will affect but very few of them. 
For instance, it wili not affect articles mentioned in this last clause, 
and the rich people of the country may take comfort from that. It 
will not affect the opal, fine Bohemian glass-ware, upon which, for the 
benefit of the poor man (because he never uses it and therefore it is 
only used by the rich), the duty is cut down to 45 per cent. ad valorem. 

The only thing it will affect will be the articles upon which already 
this morning I have attempted to amend the proposed rates of duty. 
The effect of reducing the rates of duty to 90 per cent. of the amount 
proposed by this schedule would still leave one of the articles at over 
a hundred per cent. ad valorem, and another at over 50 per cent. It 
will affect a part of the china-ware which is now at 65 per cent., and 
also that part which is now at 55 per cent. 

But the chief effect of the amendment will be this: while the duty 
upon expensive ware, upon the beautiful ware—not cuspidor or spit- 
toon—the ware which my friend brought in the other day, and the duty 
upon which I believe was—how 2 8 4 was it? 

Mr. CARLISLE. Sixty-five per cent. 

Mr. TUCKER. It will reduce the duty on that ware to something 
like 55 per cent., or at the furthest not below 50. On window-glass, it 
will have the effect of bringing the duty on common window-glass down 
to something like the duty which is here imposed upon the articles con- 
sumed by the rich. 

The acticle which my friend from West Virginia [Mr. Witson] had 
here the other day, an article of cut-glass, upon which the duty is 65 

cent., I think—60 or 65 per cent.—the amendment of the gentleman 

m Illinois [Mr. Morrison] will affect that in a slight degree, but 
will not bring it below 50 per cent. ad valorem. Hut it will affect the 
window-glass which now pays a duty of 59 per cent. up to 84 per cent. ; 
it will bring such glass down to something like 50 to 70 per cent. I 
therefore ask my friends on the other side to adopt the amendment of 
the gentleman from Illinois, because while it can not increase the duty 
upon articles consumed by the rich it will reduce the duty upon those 
consumed by the poorer classes of the country and the middle classes 
in point of fortune. Upon articles of this class the amendment will 
reduce the duties to something that is reasonable. 

Mr. KELLEY. I call for a vote. I hope the amendment will be 


rejected. 

Mr. TUCKER. I withdraw my pro forma amendment. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I move to amend the amendment by strik- 
ing out the proviso. 

Mr. KELLEY. I rose to oppose the amendment, and asked for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will have to recognize the gentleman 
from New York, who offers an amendment, unless the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania moves that the committee rise. 

Mr. KELLEY. I move that the committee rise. 

8 motion of Mr. KELLEY was agreed to; there being—ayes 77, 
noes 35. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachu- 
setts, having taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. BURROWS, of 
Michigan, reported that the Committee of the Whole House on thestate 
of the Union, having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 7313) to 
impose duties upon foreign imports, and for other purposes, had come to 
no resolution thereon. 

Mr. KELLEY. I move that the House resolve itself into Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union to resume the consider- 
ation of the tariff bill, and pending that motion I move that all debate 
on the remainder of the pending schedule and all amendments thereto- 
be limited to ten minutes, on which motion I call the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered; and under the operation thereof 
the motion to close debate in Committee of the Whole was to. 

The motion of Mr. KELLEY that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole was then agreed to. 


The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. Burrows, of Michigan, in the 
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chair, and resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 7313) to impose | The CHAIRMAN. 


duties upon foreign imports, and for other purposes. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I move to amend the amendment of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Morrison] by striking out the proviso. 
Ishall occupy only a moment. I wish simply to say that the taxation 
to the consumer in this country on the product embraced in this schedule 
is $7,942,729, according to the compendium of the census, page 941. 
The present bill proposes to raise this duty 17.1 per cent. to the con- 
sumer. I am opposed to raising this extra percentage in this way. I 
believe in giving this class of goods to our people at home as cheaply 
as possible. I yield the remainder of my time to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. HERBERT]. 

Mr. HERBERT. On Saturday last I desired to call attention to the 
statistics in relation to common window-glass, but I did not get the time. 
The amount of common window-glassimported is $2,617,000; theamount 
manufactured in the United States in 1880 was $5,047,000. As I stated, 
the average duty on common window-glass is 76 per cent. Theamount 
of importation compared with the amount produced shows that the tariff 
is a fair measure of the difference in price between the American article 
and the imported article. But, to be sure that I made the calculation 
fairly I deducted 5 per cent. from that, and then, supposing that dif- 
ference to lie in and compose part of the $5,047,000 of American-made 
glass consumed in America, I found that the price paid by the consumers 
in the United States to the American manufacturer for the American- 
made article is $2,097,000. 

It wasstated in debate here on Saturday last that the numberof persons 

in the manufacture of common glass according to the census was 
just 4,000. Estimating $400—a much more liberal estimate than the 
census would warrant—as the average annual wages of each of these 4,000 
people, we find that $1,600,000 would pay the wages of all these operatives 
at that rate. Deducting $1,600,000 from $2,097,000, which represents 
the amount paid by the consumer to the American manufacturer for the 
American-made article, we have this astounding result: that the people 
of the United States, instead of paying this tax to the manufacturer, could 
afford to pension every person engaged in that industry at the rate of $400 
a head and yet save to the Treasury of the United States $497,000. 

This is the result from the figures; and I desire it to go to the country 
that thisis the price the American peopleare paying for protection at that 
rate on this article of common window-glass—an article of ordinary ne- 
cessity for all the people. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. COX, of New York. I desire to correct a little misstatement 
which I made a few minutes ago. Window-glass was not included in 
thatstatement; I only referred toearthen-ware. The schedule includes 
both. The amount is $21,000,000 on window-glass alone, and some- 
thing more than $7,000,000 on earthen-ware. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I stated that the average increase of duties pro- 
posed in the present schedule of this bill is 19 per cent. According to 
the table made out at the Treasury ent it is exactly 17.1 per 
cent. on the whole schedule, including glass and crockery ware. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on ing to the amendment 
of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MORRISON]. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I understood the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. RANDALL] to demand a division of the question on this amend- 
ment, so that the first part should be voted on separately. 

me RANDADIL: I did not make the demand for a division; I sug- 
gested it. 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. MORRISON, there 
were—ayes 29, noes 85. 

Mr. MORRISON demanded tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. Morrison and Mr. HASKELL were 
appointed. 

The committee divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 62, noes 89. 

So the amendment was disagreed to. . 

Mr. WHEELER. I move to insert after the word ad valorem,” in 
line 614, what I send up to the Clerk’s desk to be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That where dati uded i 
the foregoin; „ poso 33 or — pon nie 
value thereof, one-twentieth part of such excess shall be deducted upon all im- 
ports on or after July 1, 1884; that on and after July 1, 1855, another twentieth 
part of such excess shall be deducted; that on and ater July 1, 1886, another 
twentieth part of such excess shall be deducted; that on and after July 1, 1887, 
another twentieth part of such excess shall be deducted; that on and July 
1, 1888, another twentieth part of such excess shall be deducted. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 34, noes 83. 

Mr. WHEELER. No quorum has voted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point being made, the Chair will appoint 
Mr. WHEELER and Mr. HASKELL as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported there were— 
ayes 42, noes 87. 

So the amendment was disagreed to. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I move, as a substitute for this Schedule B, the 
schedule which has been perfected and adopted by the Senate. 

Mr. KELLEY. I believe there is a rule prohibiting our considering 
what is being done or said in the Senate; and I make the point of order. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I offera bill which bears the imprint of the House. 


The Chair understands the gentleman to offeran 
amendment. 


Mr. CARLISLE. That is all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands the gentleman from Kan- 
sas to offer the following as an amendment. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes, sir; I move that as an amendment. 


SCHEDULE B.—Earthen-ware and glass-ware. 


Brown earthen-ware, common stone-ware, gas-retorts, and stone-ware not or- 
namented, 25 per cent. ad valorem. 
China, porcelain, parian, and 
charms, vases, and statuettes, painted, printed, or gilded, or otherw: 

or ornamented in any manner, 60 per cent. ad valorem. 

China, porcelain, parian, and bisque ware, plain white, and not ornamented 
or decorated in any manner, 55 per cent. ad valorem. 

All other earthen, stone, and crockery ware, white, glazed, edged, printed, 

ted, dipped, or cream-colored, composed of earthy or mineral substanees, 
not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 50 per cent, ad valorem. 

Stone-ware, above the capaci often gallons, 20 per cent. ad valorem, 

Encaustic tiles, 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

Brick, fire-brick, and roofingand paving tile, not specially enumerated or pro- 
vided for in this act, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

Slates, slate pencils, slate chimney-pieces, mantels, slabs for tables, and all 
other manufactures of slate, 30 per cent. ad valorem. 

Roofing-slates, npa cent. ad valorem. 

Green and colo glass bottles, vials, demijohns, and carboys (covered or un- 
covered), pickle or preserve jars, and other plain, molded, or pressed green and 
colored bottle-glass, not cut, engraved, or painted, and not specially enumer- 
ated or provided for in this act, 1} cents per pound; if filled, and not otherwise 
in this act provided for, said articles shall pay, exclusive of contents, 30 per cent. 
ad valorem in addition to the duty on the contents. 

Flint and lime glass bottles and vials, and other plain, molded, or pressed flint. 
or lime glass-ware, not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 40 per 
cent. ad valorem; if filled, and not otherwise in this act provided for, said ar- 
ticles shall pay, exclusive of contents, 40 per cent. ad valorem in addition to the 


duty on the contents. 

Articles of glass, cut, engraved, painted, colored, printed, stained, silvered, or 
gilded, not including plate-glass, silvered, or looking-glass plates, 45 per cent, ad 
valorem. 

Unpolished cylinder, crown, and common window-glass, not exceeding 10 by 
15 inches square, 1} cents per pound; above that and not exceeding 16 by 24 
inches square, Ii cents per pound; above that and not exceeding 24 by 30inches 
square, 2} cents per pound; all above that, 2} cents persoa: Provided; That 
unpolished cylinder, crown, and common 5 , imported in boxes con- 
taining fifty square feet, as nearly as sizes will permit, now known and commer- 
cially designated as fifty feet of glass, single thick and weighing not to exceed 
fifty-five pounds of glas per box, shall be entered and compu! as fifty pounds 
of glass only; and that said kinds of glass imported in boxes containing, as nearly 


ue ware, including pignen; ornaments, 


as sizes will permit, fifty feet of now known and commercially designated 
as feet of pre double thick and not Pere g 1 in 1. 
shall be entered and computed as eighty pounds of glass only; but in all 


cases the ty shall be computed actording to the actual weight of giass. 

Fluted, rolled, or rough 
window-glass, not execeding 10 by 
not exceeding 16 


by 30 inches , Scents per square 
r 
all above that, 50 cents per square foot. 

Cast polished plate-glass, silvered, or looking-glass plates, not exceeding 10 by 15 
nna square, 4 cents per square foot; above that and not brea pam “a 
nches n 


foot. 
framed, shall pay a 


ut no looking-glass plates or plate-glass, silvered, w 
less rate of duty than t 8 upon similar of like deseription not 
framed, but shall be liable to pay, in addition thereto, 30 per cent, ad valorem 


1 glass-ware, painted glass-ware, 
stained glass, and all other manufactures of glass or of which glass Shall be the 
component material of chief value, not specially enumerated or provided for 
in this act, 45 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. HASKELL. Irise to a point of order against the amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HASKELL. Every item of the schedule has been passed on and 
voted in by the committee, so that as it now stands every ‘‘t’’ just as 
it is crossed and every i“ just as it is dotted has been voted into the 
bill by the committee. 

Tire motion of my colleague from Kansas [Mr. ANDERSON] is to 
strike out not a single word more nor a single word less than every spe- 
cific vote made by this House. 

Again, I object to it on the grounds of public policy, that it is a rad- 
ical advance in rates over the House bill, and I hope the committee, 
even if the point of order is ruled against, will vote down any increase 
of duty in this schedule. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman insist on his point of order? 

Mr. HASKELL. No, I withdraw it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I wish to modify my amendment in the clause 
relating to green and colored glass bottles, &c. I move to strike out 
1 cents per pound ” and make it 35 per cent. ad valorem;“ and in 
the following paragraph, in reference to flint and lime glass bottles and 
vials, to strike out 40 and insert ‘‘35 percent. ad valorem’? in both 
places where it occurs. 

Mr. HASKELL. Plate-glass is also raised. : 

Mr. ANDERSON. If my colleague will allow me to modify my own 
amendment I will be obliged to him. In that paragraph relating to 
flint and lime glass bottles and vials, I move to strike out 40 and 
insert 35 per cent.“ 
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Mr. CARLISLE. The gentleman is modifying his own amendment. 
Mr. ANDERSON. Yes, I modify my ownamendment in that respect. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, there is no increase. 

Mr. HASKELL. It is an increase on plate-glass. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 36, noes 107. 

Mr. TUCKER demanded tellers. 

Mr. BLAND. No quorum has voted. 
quorum had voted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not observe any gentleman rising 
to make the point of order that no quorum had voted. 

Mr. BLAND. I made the point of order, but was told that no quorum 
had voted. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
and Mr. ANDERSON. 

The committee divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 53, noes 100. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SCHEDULE C.—Metlals, 

Iron ore, including manganiferous iron ore, also the dross or residuum from 
burnt pyrites, 50 cents per ton; as pee or sulphuret of iron in its natural state, 
con! less than 15 per cent. of silica, 0 cents per ton, and in addition thereto 
2} cents per pound for the copper contained therein. 

Mr. KELLEY. Lam instructed by the committee to amend that 
paragraph, in line 616, by striking out 50“ and inserting ‘'75.” 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, before we enter upon the consid- 
eration of this question, with the permission of the committee I desire 
to make a proposition to the chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, which if accepted may save us a great deal of labor and time 
and may lead to the speedy accomplishment of what we all desire to 
accomplish 

Mr. KELLEY. Let us have order in the committee. 
the suggestion of the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MORRISON. I stated that I desired, with the consent of the 
committee, to make a proposition to the chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means which, if acceded to, might lead to economy of time 
in the consideration of this question, and at the same time attain what 
we desire to accomplish—a speedy revision of the tariff. I wanted to 
propose to gentlemen of the majority before entering upon the tedious 
work of considering this metal schedule by sections and clauses what 
Inow ask consent of the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means 
to offer as a substitute for this entire metal schedule. 

If I may not speak of what occurs in the Senate I may use the usual 
terms, and speak of what has occurred in another place, and offer, as I 
do, what has been adopted there as a substitute for this entire metal 
schedule. Let that be voted upon, and if adopted by the committee, 
so far as we of the minority are concerned, I am very sure it will be ac- 
cepted and will obviate the necessity for proceeding in detail with the 
consideration of this section. 

Mr. McKINLEY. But if not adopted 

Mr. REED. Ifthe committee should vote down the amendment of 
the gentleman to substitute the Senate schedule, what then? 

Mr. MORRISON. Then we insist upon considering the metal sched- 
ule of the bill and securing such reductions as we can by the only means 
open to us, amendment and debate. 

Mr. REED, Well, that is a very fair, manly, open proposition, cer- 


tainly. 

Mr. McKINLEY. In other words, if the gentleman from Illinois 
can secure whathe and his side of the House want to secure in the way 
of tariff revision, he is willing to accept it; but failing in that, he will 
not allow us the benefit of the counter-proposition to adopt this schedule 
as reported by the Ways and Means Committee, and will require us to 
go through this whole thing by phs and sections as we have been 
going through the two preceding schedules for the last week. 

Mr. MORRISON. I have made a fair proposition that the commit- 
tee may have an opportunity to take as its own this Senate schedule, 
which, if ado’ , Will obviate all the trouble the gentleman sy 
It will save time and at least revise the tariff as to iron, steel, and all 
the metals. 

Mr. KELLEY. That proposition involves the surrender by this com- 
mittee of one of the highest prerogatives of the popular branch of the 
legislative power of this Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will submit the 8 of the 
gentleman from Illinois to the committee. Is there objection to the 
proposition as stated? 

Mr. REED, and Mr. COX of New York, objected. 

_Mr. COX, of New York. Now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to be recog- 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. OOX, of New York. I propose to strike out the last word for 
the pepe of being heard for a moment. 

r. KELLEY. Ifthe tleman from Illinois wants a vote upon 
proposition he can get it under the form of a motion to strike out 
and insert. 
Mr. TUCKER. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania allow me to 
interrupt him? Do I understand that we can have a vote upon that 


proposition ? 


I made the point that no 


The Chair will appoint as tellers Mr. HASKELL 


I can not hear 
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Mr. KELLEY. 
make the motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pending question is on the motion of the 

tleman from Pennsylvania, which has been read. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I rise to o that amendment. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I have not yielded the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thought the gentleman from New York 
had yielded the floor. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Ihave not yieldedit. Before we pass from 
this iron schedule or before we voteonany Senateamendment or any prop- 
osition with reference to it whatever, I think I am entitled to have read, 
for my colleague [Mr. HEWITT, of New York], who is absent and, as 
the House knows to its regret, very ill, and whose anxiety about this 
schedule is well known, a letter with reference—— “ 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. Let me interrupt the gentleman from 
New York, Mr. Chairman, for a moment. I wish to state that this day 
has been set apart, commencing at 2 o'clock, for the delivery of suitable 
funeral orations in memory of our late colleagues, Mr. Updegraff, of 
Ohio, and Mr. Hawk, ef Illinois. This propositien now before the com- 
mittee will evidently lead to a long discussion. I thereforeask the gen- 
tleman from New York to allow the matter to go over, so that a motion 
may be made that the committee do now rise. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Allow me first to finish my statement, and 
then I will either move that the committee rise or yield the floor for 
that purpose. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. Very well. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I was proceeding to say, Mr. Chairman, 
that my colleague is very much interested of course in this metal sched- 
ule, and it is well-known that no man could so thoroughly instruct 
this committee on matters connected with this metal schedule as he. 
He has been more or less impugned in the Senate in reference to this 
matter of foreign ore coming into this country free, and therefore to pre- 
serve the emphasis of his integrity against any aspersions or allusions 
Task to place in the RECORD his calm protest against using his great 
experience and good name against his just judgment in connection with 
this matter. This committee now propose to raise the rate on the iron- 
ore schedule, as originally reported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, by the amendment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. I 
therefore ask simply to have read tor the consideration of the House 
and printed in the RECORD this statement of my colleague in reference 
to this clause of this bill. 

Mr. PAGE. Let it be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. COX, of New York. That is my request. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. : 

Mr. COX, of New York. I now withdraw my objection to the sug- 
gestion of the gentleman from Illinois a few minutes ago. 

The letter of Mr. Hewrrr, of New York, referred to by Mr. Cox, of 
New York, is as follows: 


I have no objection, if the gentleman chooses to 


New York, February 5, 1883. 

Dear Sir: Your favor of the 4th instant is received. From some furtive in- 

juiries which have come to my notice I infer that an attempt will be made in 
the House to assail the position which I took before the Tariff Commission in 
favor of free iron ore and free scrap-iron on the ground that Iam looking out 
for my own personal interests in advocating the removal of duties upon these 
articles. I observe in the Senate that two Senators, who ought to have known 
better in view of what I distinctly stated tothe Tariff Commission as to my per- 
sonal interests, made this charge against me, and they have not since had the 
manliness to retract it. Let me say, then, that if there be any man in. this 
country who would be injured by the removal of duty from iron ore or from 
scrap-iron Iam that man. I am very largely engaged in mining iron ore in 
various parts of the United States, but more particularly in New Jersey, where I 
am interested in mines of magnetic iron ore nearer to the seaboard than any 
others in the country, 

I am therefore more directly in competition with foreign iron ore than any 
one else, and the removal of the duty would injure me if it would injure any- 
body, but the fact is that no foreign iron ore is sold here at less than $6 a ton, 
while I am selling my ore, equally rich, for $ per ton. The removalof the duty 
will not, therefore, affect the price of my ore, asthere isa margin of $2 per tonin 
my favor now, and if ore be made free I shall still have a margin of $1.50 a ton. 
The reason why foreign ore comes in is because we do not produce enough ore 
lew in phosphorus for the manufacture of pig-iron required for the Bessemer- 
steel process. Last year, because the country did not 8 this ore, and did 
not produce enough Bessemer pig, we imported over 600,000 tons of foreign ore 
and nearly an equal quantity of foreign pig-iron. If the ore had been free, the 
pig-iron which we imported would have been manufactured here out of foreign 
ore, which would have given a large additional opening for American labor, 
and would not have reduced the output of American ore one ton. It is plain, 
therefore, that free ore would be a benefit to the whole country as well as to the 


iron industry in which I am engaged. 

Soin Lee es to scrap-iron. Its free introduction is gree 
that it will interfere with the manufacture of pig-iron. this be so I would be 
greatly injured, as I am a large producer of pig-iron; but, as a matter of fact, 
cheap scrap and pig iron are friends and not enemies. They can be most advan- 
tageously and envy worked in combination with each other, and the cheaper 
the scrap can be had the better price the buyer can afford to pay for pig-iron 
and the larger will be the demand when the business has adjusted itself to the 
more favorable conditions thus produced. 

I am aware that the ironmasters asa body do not agree with me in my views, 
but noy and the gentlemen who represent them in Congress, are making a mis- 
take. hey think that we are suffering from foreign competition, whereas the 
depression in the iron business is due solely to domestic competition. Localities 
in which iron can not be made cheaply are yielding to the superior advantages 
of other regions in this country where the conditions of production are more 
favo: . No addition to the tariff can prevent this competition or interfere 
with the inevitable result of driving inferior concerns out of existence. The 
process is disagreeable, but it is necessary and healthy. 


on the ground 
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Cheap food, cheap fuel, and cheap iron are the essential elements of growth 
and prosperity in any nation, and without them no nationan be great and free. 
The interest of the Ameriean ironmaster, therefore, is not to devise methods 
by which iron may be made dear, but to find out how it may bo made cheap, and 
if there be anywhere an unnecessary ange rd to tconomy and reduction of 
cost, it should be promptly removed, The duties on iron ore and scrap-iron are 

urely obstructive and unnecessary impediments to the e tine 3 of the cost of 

ron, and they should at once be abolished. Ido not think that I have any right 
to advocate my personal interest on the floor of Congress except so far as the 
are coincident with the interests of my constituents and the whole people. 
represent a district teeming with industries, the basis and raw material of which 
is Ton in some form or other. My constituents want cheap iron, therefore, and 
in this respect their interests are in harmony with the wants of the whole peo- 

le. The experience which I have gained as anironmast: should therefore be 

evoted to pointing out how iron may be made chenp. I the people think that 
there is an honest effort on the part of the iron interest to respond to just de- 
mands and to advocate obvious reforms, they will not lud to press for 
reductions of — 8 which would involve embarrassment to the business, or in 
cutting down of the wages of labor. X 

The people understand that the iron business can not (ist in thiscountry with 

wages at their present level, without . es suffleient to make u 
for the difference in the wages paid here and abroad. Hut they will object, an 
very properly, to the imposition of duties which are soy ponme „ and 
which have no effect whatever in putting up the wages of labor, but simply add 
to the cost of iron to the consumer, and produce a loss to the community for which 
there is no compensation Whatever. I therefore urge upon the representatives 
of the iron interests upon the floor of the House not to seek to raise duties, but 
diligently to find outevery item which can be made free or upon which duty may 
be reduced without injury to the business, and not to be deceived by the outery 
which proceeds from ironmasters who have works located in unfavorable posi- 
tions, and whose final extinction from domestic competition is only a question 
of time., I have had to abandon such works myself, and I expect to abandon 
more of them; and I should be ashamed, as an ironmaster and as a Represent- 
ative, to ask the people of this country to indemnify me against my own folly, or 
against the inevitable and healthy progress of the age. 


Sincerely yours, 
ABRAM S. HEWITT, 
Per S. C. N. 
You may use this letter in any way which you may see fit. 


Hon. S. S. Cox, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. KELLEY. I now moye, in view of the fact that this day has 
been set apart at this hour for special services in connection with our 
late colleagues, Mr. Hawk and Mr. Updegraff, that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having taken the 
chair, Mr. Burrows, of Michigan, reported that the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, having had under considera- 
tion the tariff bill, had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I ask to have printed in the RECORD the 
metal schedule of the Senate tariff bill so that we can see it in full in 
the morning. 


Mr. McKINLEY. I object. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. PEIRCE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
the committee had examined and found truly enrolled a bill of the fol- 
lowing title; when the Speaker signed the same: 

An act (H. R. 5380) supplementary to an act approved December 17, 
1872, entitled, ‘‘ An act to authorize the construction of bridges across 
the Ohio River, and to prescribe the dimensiens of the same.“ 

Mr. ALDRICH, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
the committee had examined and found truly enrolled a bill of the fol- 
lowing title; when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (S. 543) for the relief of the heirs of Thomas Toby, deceased. 


EULOGIES ON HON. J. T. UPDEGRAFF. 


Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. The hourassigned for exercises dedicated 
to the memory of the late Hon. JONATHAN T. UPDEGRAFF has now ar- 
rived, and I am directed by my colleagues to present for the consid- 
eration of the House the resolutions which I send to the desk to be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the House of Representatives has received with profound sorrow 
‘the nnnouncement of the death of Hon. J. T. UPDEGRAFF, late a Representative 


from the State of Ohio. 
Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that suitable honors 


may be paid to the memory of the di 
Renton: That the Clerk of the House do communicate these resolutions to the 
Senate of the United States. 


Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the dark shadow of death 
has fullen heavily upon the Forty-seventh Congress, Nine times has the 
sable messenger glided across the floor of this House, bearing from the 
busy scenes of its activity Fernando Wood of New York, Michael P. 
O'Connor of South Carolina, James Q. Smith and William M. Lowe of 
Alabama, Robert M. A. Hawk of Illinois, Thomas Allen of Missouri, 
JONATHAN T. UPDEGRAFF of Ohio, Godlove S. Orth of Indiana, and 
John W. Shackelford of North Carolina. And they passed away in the 
order which I have named them. 

Mr. Smith, of Alabama, whom the House, July 20, 1882, adjudged 
elected to represent the Fourth district of Alabama, died in this city 
pending the contest of his election, and before the decision of the House 
in his favor. 

To this list of mortality must be added Senator Burnside of Rhode 
Island, Senator Carpenter of Wisconsin, and Senator Hill of Georgi 

Ohio has been singularly fortunate during the eighty years of her 


history as a State. In this long period but seven of her members of 
Congress, including both Houses, have fallen at their posts of duty. 

In 1821, Senator Trimble; in 1844, Representatives Brinkerhoff and 
Moore; in 1850, Representative Wood; in 1867, Representative Ham- 
ilton; in 1870, Representative Hoag; and in 1882, Representative Up- 
DEGRAFF. 

We are here to-day to pay tributes of respect to the memory of my 
honored predecessor, the Hon, JONATHAN T. UPDEGRAFF, and the 
delicate and responsible duty of opening the remarks of this occasion 
has been assigned to me by my colleagues. 

On the 30th day of November last, when the flowers of summer had 
faded and when the leaves of autum had fallen, there came to the home 
of Dr. UPDEGRAFF, in the picturesque village of Mount Pleasant, Ohio, a 
messenger which no human power can turn away. On that day of na- 
tional thanksgiving, when fumily greetings and domestic joys were fill- 
ing other homes and other hearts, the darkness and desolation of death 
settled upon the home and hearth-stone of that once happy family. The 
silver cord was loosed, the golden bowl was broken, and the husband, 
father, neighbor, statesman, friend, closed his eyes forever upon the 
scene of his earthly struggles and triumphs and was numbered with 
the dead. I do not rise here to indulge in any fulsome adulation of our 
deceased brother. No meed of eulogistic praise can add to the measure 
of alife rounded up, completed, the volume ended, the record closed, 
and sealed with the clasp of death. I may but bring my tribute of 
memory to cast with yours at the dead feet of one whose familiar form 
we shall see no more, until we, too, shall pass— 

At God's commandment through the shadowy gates, 
To reach the sunlight of the eternal hills, 

The observance of ceremonies of this kind is not a recent custom. 
The ancient Greeks and Romans were wont to gather about their fallen 
heroes and recount their virtues and the trophies they had won. Me- 
morials in brass and marble, in undying verse, and imperishable utter- 
ances have come down through all ages to inspire the ambition of youth 
and stir the pulses of manhood. More than 3, 000 years ago a monument 
was erected by divine direction on the shores of the ‘om of stone 
taken from the bed of the river where the feet of the priests had stood, 
which should be for a memorial unto Israel forever. And, sir, it is fit- 
ting that we should pause a brief moment amid the absorbing cares of 
daily life and mark the foot-prints of those who have attained a worthy 
prominence among men; and while we weave a garland of flowers to 
deck the grave of our friend who has gone from among us we should take 
note of those circumstances which press upon us the lesson of our own 
mortality and the claims of our spiritual nature. 

Dr. UPDEGRAFF was born in York, now called Upd in Jefferson 
County, Ohio; was the son of David Updegraff, a minister of the Society 
of Friends, and a grandson of Nathan Updegraff, one of the framers of the 
first constitution of Ohio. His father moved to Ohioabout the beginning 
of the present century, and of his eight children two only survive—David 
B. Updegraff, an eminent minister of the Society of Friends, who re- 
sides in Mount Pleasant and is theowner of a farm about a mile distant, 
where the Updegraff family have their burying-ground, and Mrs. Sarah 
Jenkins, who is a lady of culture and a prominent member of the same 
society. The devoted wife, whose kindly presence is well known in 
Washington circles, still resides with her two little boys at the family 
homestead in Mount Pleasant, Of his other children three survive 
him—two sons and a daughter, the eldest being Judge R. D. Updegraff, 
of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dr. UPDEGRAFF’S boyhood was spent on his father’s farm until his 
nineteenth year. He was educated in the common schools and in Frank- 
lin College, one of the oldest and most table institutions of learn- 
ing in Ohio. Having chosen medicine as his profession, he entered the 
oftice of Dr. Flanner, of Mount Pleasant, completed his course of studies, 
and graduated at the University of Pennsylvania. 

He began the practice of medicine and surgery at the early age of 21, 
and soon became an eminent and successful physician, adding much to 
his reputation and usefulness by completing his studies, in 1851 and 
1852, in the medical schools of Edinburgh and Paris. Toward the close 
of the war, following still in the line of his profession, he served as sur- 
geon in the Union Army. 

In 1872 he was Presidential elector in the electoral college which gave 
the vote of Ohio to General Grant. In 1872 and 1873 he was a member 
of the Ohio State senate. In 1873 he was temporary president of the 
Republican State convention of Ohio. In 1875 he was chairman of the 
State Republican central committee. In 1876 he was a delegate to the 
National Republican convention at Cincinnati which nominated Psesi- 
dent Hayes. And in 1878 he received the Republican nomination for 
Representative to the Forty-sixth Congress and was triumphantly 
elected. He was renominated and re-elected two years later to the 
present Congress, and in October last, only a few weeks prior to his de- 
cease, he was re-elected to the Forty-cighth Congress. But Death, the 
inexorable destroyer, cut him down in the midst of his public career 
and in the zenith of his usefulness. 

His record in this House I shall leave to those who were associated 
with him here, and who can speak from a more intimate Knowledge of 
his career sincehe became a member of Con His speeches upon 


education, temperance, agriculture, and the tariff attracted the atten- 
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tion of the country, and greatly added to his popularity. His decision 
of character and unconquerable will made him a tower of strength in 
anything he undertook. When he once resolved to do a thing no power 
on earth could deter him. Opposition and obstacles which would in- 
duce most men to abandon an undertaking seemed only to inspire him 
with increased vigor. And hence it is no wonder that his ambitions 
were always gratified and his successes always assured. He was a 
man of great industry and wonderful tenacity of purpose. 

His scholarly attainments, his extensivereading and travel, had given 
him breadth of thought; and his contact with men had added a knowl- 
edge of human nature that aided his judgment and made him quick to 
grasp an idea and carry it out to its logical sequence. 

From an honored and liberty-loving ancestry he inherited an uncom- 
promising hatred of oppression in every form, and through all his life, 
public and private, he cherished a for the poor and the down- 
trodden, and whenever and wherever they needed a champion he was 
ready in their defense. 

He was active in the organization of the Republican party, and was 
its firm and faithful adherent through all his public life. In his own 
and in other States he gave much time to the discussion of its princi-. 
ples. Among his most prominent characteristics was his faithful alle- 
giance to his friends, and especially to those whom he had known in 
his earlier years. And it may be mentioned here, as one of the com- 
mendable features of human nature, that the friends of his youth, and 
those to whom he had been permitted, in the exercise of his large op- 
portunity, to do acts of public and private favor, remained his firm and 
steadfast friends through all the vicissitudes of political life, and stand 
to-day a sorrowing multitude around his fresh-made grave. And if 
there are those among his constituency who feel that their personal de- 
sires were overlooked, they should remember that it was because it was 
impossible for him to meet all the demands that were made upon him, 
and not because of any indifference or neglect upon his part. 

With his strong and aggressive nature it was inevitable that the fric- 
tions of political life should provoke some resentments, but in the hot- 
test contest he was frank and open in his opposition, and never descended 
to that vindictive calumny so often resorted to by those who manage 
the political campaigns incident to a Republic like ours. 

If he had faults—and who has not?—let him who is without any cast 
the first stone. There has never been but one perfect life lived on 
earth, and faults and frailties are the common heritage of humanity. 
But the grave covers every defect, extinguishesevery resentment; from 
its peaceful bosom come only fond regrets and tender recollections.” 


forget ; 
If we miss the law of kindness 


When struggi be 
Snowy win of peace Doet 


away. 
We shall know each other better 


When the mists have cleared away. 


To the farmers of Eastern Ohio his death comes with a sense of per- 

sonal loss. He was long identified with that class of nature’s noble- 
men, the honest labor of whose hands is hallowed by the sacred promise 
of the God of Harvests, whose long line of descent runs back through 
the circling ages to the days of the patriarchs, and who stand to-day 
throughout the I and breadth of our land, on hillside and prairie, 
in sloping valley and blooming meadow, the coadjutors of a benign Provi- 
dence, making the solitary places glad and ‘‘the desert to rejoice and 
blossom as the rose,” 
Dr. UPDEGRAFF was not a man to be lightly forgotten. He was not 
a negative nature, to sink into oblivion when the grave closes over it. 
His positive qualities stamped themselves too legibly upon the events of 
his time to be lost sight of or ignored; but in the sacred precincts of 
his home, among the loving circleof kindred and friends, will the finer 
qualities of his character find their most fragrant immortality. For 
nearly two years he suffered from the malady which resulted in his 
death, but he was uniformly cheerful and bright, and bore his suffer- 
ings, which were at times intense, with remarkable patience. No 
gloomy shadows hovered about hissick-chamber. During the six weeks 
of his confinement to his room he arranged his business, received his 
friends, and as the scenes of earth receded he with a firmer 
hold and a more triumphant faith the enduring realities of the life to 
come. 

He was reared in the peace-loving principles of the Society of Friends, 
that noble denomination of Christians, who for more than two hundred 
years have kept the simple tenor of their quiet way in the midst of the 
rushing din of the world’s clashing conflicts, undaunted by persecution, 
unspoiled by flattery, bearing with meekness alike the fury of fanatical 
hate and the seductiveness of worldly favor. 

In his last illness he gave much time and thought to the life that is 
beyond. He talked frequently of death and invited his Christian 
friends to read the Scriptures and pray with him. He realized better 
than his friends that his work was done and that the end was drawing 
nigh. A few days before his death the people of his district were 
cheered by hopeful words from his family and physicians, and many 
thought that he would certainly recover, but his strength was too nearly 
exhausted, and the vital currents of life ran too low to be permanently 


rallied. While he had himself the gravest apprehensions of the result, 
he was anxious that nothing should be left undone that might afford a 
hopa, of benefiting him, yielding only when the inevitable was upon 


2 
Left warm 
— mging, lingering look behind? 


Nor cast one 
Though clinging to life with all the vigor of a strong and successful 
man’s interest in its activities, he yet faced death with a spirit of calm 
submission, and breathed his last in the assured faith of immortality. 
His funeral was one of the largest and most impressive gatherings 
that has been known in that part of the State. A solemnity brooded 
over the village of Mount Pleasant, a hush as of the stillness of death. 
Emblems of mourning floated from every dwelling, places of business 
were closed, flags draped in black swayed in the chill air, and every 
face was tearful and sorrowing. Slowly the long procession, headed by 
the Congressional escort, moved out from the home he had loved, bear- 
ing the inanimate form of him who should return to it no more. Up- 
ward of 2,000 people gathered in the spacious Friends’ meeting-house 
to take a last look at the features, lately so familiar, now stamped with 
the mysterious nobility of death. The beautiful burial casket bore 
upon its silver plate the words: Dr. J. T. UPDEGRAFF, died Novem- 
ber 30, 1882, aged 60 years.“ 

Appropriate addresses were made, and he was laid away to rest in 
ba 1 8 ai of his fathers and close beside the play- ground of his 
ere the flowers of spring will bloom in beauty above his sleeping 
dust. There the snows of winter will weave about his lowly bed 2 
covering of spotless purity. The years will come and go; other feet 
will press the sod of his familiar home; time and will write their 
inevitable legend upon all nature; the earth itself shrivel and de- 
cay and the heavens be rolled together as a scroll, but his immortal 
spirit shall live when the universe shall be no more and when time 

itself is a forgotten thing. 

The sun is but a K of 

A transient dade in’ rin 


The Soul, immortal as its Sire, 
Shall never die! 


Mr. ATHERTON. Mr. Speaker, on the 30th day of November, 1882, 
the people of the United States, responding to Executive proclamation, 
were i iving and praise to the Giver of all good, for the 
bounties and blessings of a most fruitful and presperous year. 

In terrible contrast to the general rejoicing, on that very day our 
brother whose life and virtues we pause to commemorate lay on a bed 
of suffering and death. 

His well-beloved family surrounded him with loving but suffering 
hearts and fain would have snatched him from the grim monster, but 
all human aid and sympathy were powerless and unavailing, and in the 
early evening of that day he was released from his suffcring and slept 
the quiet sleep of death. 

The sad news flashed over the wires while many of us were on our 
way to the national capital. 

Parant to the request of the Speaker of this House, and prompted 
by an earnest desire to pay a last tribute of respect to all that remained 
of our distinguished brother, I formed one of the number composing the 
Congressional delegation who attended his obsequies. 

Leaving Washington and passing the grand scenery of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad we in due time arrived at Wheeling. 

We there took carriages and crossing the Ohio River we ascended the 
glorious hills of my own native State. Arriving at the summit a scene 
of beauty was spread out before us in magnificent panorama. 

On one side the Ohio River wound through the valley like a ribbon 
of silver,“ and away beyond us were high hills and deep valleys decked 
with large and beautiful farm-houses and covered with the richest prod- 
ucts of agricultural wealth. 

The whole scene illustrated the character of the inhabitants. Indus- 
try, virtue, and intelligence had joined together and laid their talis- 
manic hands on the rugged hills and covered them with prosperity and 
rural wealth. 

We moved on a few miles, and looking other miles ahead beheld a 
beautiful little village crowning the summit of a distant eminence, 
overlooking the country for a long distance on all sides. 

Crossing a deep valley and making a slow and laborious ascent we at 
last reached the town. It was Mount Pleasant, the life-long home of 
Dr. UPDEGRAFF, the home of his boyhood, of his professional career, 
and his riper manhood. 

Its location, its surroundings, the intelligence and virtue of its peo- 
ple, its proud elevation and pure atmosphere, its clean streets and grand 
perspective made it seem what its name imports, Mount Pleasant. Al- 


most on the summit of the town stood the home of Dr. UPDEGRAFF. 
Large and commodious and yet attractive, erected for utility and com- 
fort rather than display, it contained every mark of culture and refine- 
ment. : 

In this little hamlet of perhaps three hundred inhabitants stands an 
immense church, of unique design, capable of seating two thousand in- 
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habitants or many times the whole number of the residents of the vil- 


lage. It belongs to a denomination of Christians that discard the fash- 
ions and haberdashery of the world and yet contain more of the es- 
sence of real benevolence, goodness, and pure religion than any other— 
the Society of Friends. 

Of this church Dr. Urpronarr was a member, and in that church his 
funeral was preached and the last honors paid to the lamented and illus- 
trious dead. 

To that church the teeming inhabitants of all that region wended 
their way to pay a parting tribute of respect to a citizen who, when liv- 
ing, was most illustrious, most loved, and when dead the most lamented. 

I have given this hasty and imperfect sketch of the home and sur- 
roundings of our brother not without a purpose. It reflects the char- 
acter of the man. Who could arrive at social, professional, and political 
distinction with such surroundings and breathing such an atmosphere 
without honesty, truth, true manhood, and a high order of intelligence? 
There was no place there for the sluggard, the vicious, or even the man 
of mere selfish ambition. He would necessarily breathe purity from 
the clear air and acquire industry from the busy scenes. He would 
imbibe true religion from both the precept and daily example of those 
surrounding him who believein and practice honesty and religion seven 
days in the week instead of one. 

The life and character of Dr. UppEGRAFF illustrated the beneficence 
and value of his fortunate surroundings. He was born without great 
wealth and at the same time free from the privations and rigors of pov- 
erty. His birthright of fortune was the golden mean. It furnished 
him with a full opportunity and means tosuccessfully pursue the study 
of his chosen profession without alluring him into the tortuous paths 
of vice or dissipation. He selected the practice of medicine and sur- 

as his life-work. He studied it faithfully and with great success 
in America and in the schools of Edinburgh and Paris. 

He practiced it with great honor to himself and profit to his people. 

But eminence in his profession did not fill the measure of his honor- 
able ambition. 

He entered the political arena. He worthily represented a constitu- 
ency in the senate of Ohio, where his talents made him a conspicuous 
member. He was elected to the Forty-sixth and Forty-seventh Con- 
gresses, and, after the most memorable and exciting contest for renomi- 
nation ever known in the political history of Ohio, was at the end tri- 
umphantly reindorsed and re-elected to the Forty-eighth Congress. 

At the date of his death he was in the very zenith of his prosperity 
and usefulness. He had served long enough in Congress to have gained 
reputation and a position of influence. He had passed the period of 
Congressional probation and had just arrived at the point where he 
could demand a hearing and be valuable to his constituency. 

He had one session of the present Congress before him assured and a 
whole Congress besides. 

He had already left his mark on the legislation of the country. On 
matters relating to agriculture he was authority. While his past Con- 
gressional life had been largely probationary, the coming time was the 
promised years of fruition. ' 

Touching his life-work I do not intend, if I could, to deal in glitter- 
eulogism, but simply to state the facts as they appear to me. 

e was industrious and faithful to his noble profession, with a con- 
‘scious regard to his duties and responsibilities, as one who assumes to 
assist nature in restoring from sickness to health the wonderful organ- 
ism of man. He sought faithfully and diligently all that modern learn- 
ing and science unfolds, both as to the cause of human ailments and 
the remedy for human ills. How well he succeeded the mourning 
thousands who flocked to his funeral and lamented his death will bear 
witness. 

When he entered politics he pursued alike course. He faithfully 
-conned anew both the fundamental and statute law of his country. He 
earnestly studied the philosophy of proposed legislation. In the discus- 
sions of the last session on the tariff question, physician as he was, a 
comparatively new member as he also was, he so treated and discussed 
this important but threadbare subject that he arrested the attention of 
the country; and (as I know from a modest statement from his own 
lips) the first copies of any document ordered for distribution by the 
‘Congressional committee of his party for that year were 10,000 copies 
of that speech. It was a manly, noble, earnest, and eloquent effort. 
It displayed deep thought and great power of penetration. As old as 
the subject was, as much as it had undergone 3 by the master 
minds of the ripest statesmen of the world in some points of view and 
in some of its phases at least, it seemed clearer by his discussion of it. 
Certainly no better exposition of the question from his stand-point was 
ever addressed to or more fully brought within the comprehension of 
the common, untrained mind. Its clearness of statement and its lucid 
logic contributed largely to that end. 

believe our deceased brother to have been thoroughly honest and 
incorruptible. Although his very antipode on most political questions, 
I always believed his real power as a speaker arose largely from the 
thoroughly honest conviction he brought to the discussion of all ques- 
tions. He always spoke and acted from what to him were the very 
promptings of truth. 

But at the very noonday of his success and usefulness disease laid 
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its heavy hand upon him. With the monster he battled manfully. 
Delusive hope held out to his imagination the benison of returning 
health. In the midst of a most painful disease came the period of re- 
nomination. Others coveted his place. Hoping for health and battling 
with pain and agony, he made his memorable campaign. His resolu- 
tion was undaunted. 

One convention was called, and after a contest lasting for days dis- 
solved. It was the doctor against the field. He could not be nomi- 
nated nor could he be defeated. The delegates surrendered their pow- 
ers to the people and relegated the question to them. New primaries 
were held, new delegates selected, a new convention assembled, and with 
unconquerable resolution he and his devoted friends continued the battle 
and at last victory perched on their banners. He was elected to the 
next Congress against all opposition. 

But there was an enemy that no human resolution could conquer and 
no human power withstand. Cruel and insatiate, he visits the palace 
and the hovel, he knocks impartially at the gates of the rich and the 
poor, and strikes down the high and the lew. The dread reaper reaps 
the stocks of the ripened golden grain, and spares not the flowers that 
grow between.’’ 

My memory reverts to the memorable words I heard so oft repeated 
in the quaint old Quaker church at Mount Pleasant: 


God moves in a mysterious way 


His wonders to perform. 


How they now echo in the chambers of memory! 

In the mysterious dispensation of His providence, for reasons hidden 
from the wisdom of man but of the highest wisdom when viewed in 
the light of that intelligence that spans all time and all space, the Master 
permitted the reaper tocome. Our brother was not unprepared. The 
visions of earthly ambition vanished, the bright hope of future achieve- 
ment melted into air, but in their stead he saw the dawning light of 
blissful eternity. The sun of that Thanksgiving Day went down in 
darkness. All the morning seemed to bring to earthly eyes was death, 
a coffin, and a shroud; but let us hope as well we may— 

That when the sun, in al his state, 
Illumed the eastern skies, 


He passed through glory's morning-gate 
And walked i z 


Mr. McKINLEY. I can not permit this occasion to pass withoutar- 
resting the attention of the House to bear testimony to the worth of my 
departed friend. There is nothing certain in man’s life but this, that 
he must lose it. JONATHAN T. UPDEGRAFF, who participated in the 
deliberations of this House at its first session, and who last July parted 
company with his associates in robust health and full intellectual 
strength, isdead. I will not detain the House with a history of his 
early life and public achievements; these have been fully recited by 
his successor [Mr. TAYLOR], and others who have preceded me, more 
in detail and better than I could possibly do. I shall content myself 
with a brief statement of some of the features of his personal character 
which impressed me during an aequaintance of many years. 

In public station, whether in State or national affairs, he was re- 

and honored; in private life, beloved by a large and influential 
circle of friends. He was simple in his habits and tastes, strong in his 
friendships, tender and devoted in his family relations, generous and con- 
fiding in his nature, firm and unyielding in his convictionsof duty. He 
hated shams and despised pretensions, and his simple nature esteemed 
candor and sincerity above everything else. He regarded any labor or 
sacrifice for principle a religious duty, and he would go out of his way 
to help a friend. f 

He had the advantage of early and thorough instruction and through 
his whole life was an apt student of men and affairs. He was li 
in his tastes, fond of the best books and best thoughts, old and new, and 
his library at home evidenced the di ing hand of a man of culture. 
He was in in general education; not the technical merely, but 
that broad and enlightened instraction which makes good men and in- 
telligent and self-respecting citizens. 

He was well equipped for the trust to which an admiring people ele- 
vated him in 1878. Possessed of great intellectual force, ripe attain- 
ments, experience in public matters, and integrity of character, he was 
splendidly prepared for public life and official trust. He was a positive 
man—a nature full of convictions and with a courage to utter them. 
He therefore had his antagonisms, and was not without opposition in his 
own party ranks, but these were fully compensated by the devotion and 
steadfastness of friends by whom he was alwayssurrounded, and whose 
loyalty to him never lagged and whose devotion neverabated. In this 
House he wasacareful, studious, painstaking, intelligent Representative, 
seldom if ever absent from his post of duty, watching with interest and 
intelligence the course and effect of legislation, and while helid not often 
participate in debate, he never spoke without adding something to the 
subject under discussion. 

He was astaunch friend and an earnest advocate of the agricultural in- 
terests of the country, and to him weareindebted in a large degree forsome 
of the best legislation of the past four years touching that interest. A 
farmer himself, he knew their needs, and never hesitated to advocate and 
enforce them. He was closely identified with the agricultural interests 
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of his State, and his frequent addresses upon that subject made him well 
and favorably known, and ant ges a high place among that and 
intelligent class of citizens. most notable speech on the floor of 
this House during his four years of service, and the one which will be 
most remembered, was made at the first session of the present Congress 
on the general subject of the tariff. That was comprehensive 
and ike, and elicited deserved applause from his associates 
and the country at large. It was circulated in large editions in many 
of the States, and proved a valuable contribution to the volumes of tariff 
debates. 

minded, unselfish, and generous, hecommanded the respectand 
esteem of both sides of this Chamber; men of all parties believed in 
his honesty of purpose and fidelity to convictions, and we all miss him 
from these Halls. 

He was a member of the Friends’ Society, and conspicuous in that 
strong and influential body of Christians. They, too, will miss him. 
His own friends and fellow-townsmen can not supply his place. The 
love of his neighbors was demonstrated on the occasion of his funeral; 
every business house in his village was closed; tokens of love and sor- 
row were seen on every hand; every house bore its badges of mourning. 
The little village of Mount Pleasant was strewn with the emblems of 
sorrow, and the neighborhood assembled without distinction of sect or 
party to pay a final tribute to their deceased friend, brother, neighbor, 
representative. 

During his illness the nobleness of his character appeared at its best. 
b he suffered, and so sensitive for the feelings of his 
friends that he denied most of them presence in his sick chamber lest 
his suffering might give them pain. He was patient and brave in his 
great affliction, submitting with Christian faith to the call of death. 
He closed his life with messages of love and affection to present and 
absent friends, confident of friendly greetings beyond from those who 
had passed on before. From one who was nearest to him I learn that 
he daily and hourly repeated the words of the Psalmist: 

The Lord has chastened me sore, but he hath not given me over unto death. 
Open to me the gates of righteousness, I will go into them and praise the Lerd. 

The nursing of a devoted wife could not save him. The prayers of 

friends could not restore him. 


God's finger touched him and he slept; 
The gates were opened and he entered in. 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, we pause to-day in the midst of busy 
duties to lay the laurel wreath of memory and affection upon the grave 
of a departed colleague. 

Half a year ago, at our midsummer adjournment, I parted with Dr. 
UPDEGRAFF in this Hall. Erect in form, of strong physical consti- 
tution, and the most temperate habits, glowing with health and vigor, 
length of days seemed to be as surely his as if held by a bond to fate. 
We exchanged friendly words of good-will and of farewell, and separated 
with the mutual hope that we would soon ‘‘ meet again.“ 

But a few short months had passed; the green meadows upon the 
high and fertile plateaus which encircle his far-off Western home were 
yet fresh and beautiful when we did meet again.“ But how sadly 
changed, how different the circumstances from what we had hoped. 
The heart whose generous ministrations had won my regard and the 
regard of all who knew him had ceased to beat; the hand, open as day 
to sweet charity,“ whose warm grasp I had so recently relaxed, was 
cold and pulseless; the voice whose persuasive eloquence had so offen 
charmed was mute forever; after a brief but painful illness Dr. UPDE- 
GRAFF had answered the solemn and mysterious summons, and joined 
the pale nations of the dead.“ 

Dead in the vigor of his manhood and in the hour of his greatest po- 
litical triumph; dead in the bosom of his family; dead in the midst of 
faithful friends and admiring fellow-citizens ! 

Dead, did I say? And yet has not the poet well and truly declared 

To live in hearts we leave behind 
Is not to die. 

And to quote the chaste and eloquent words of Dr. UPDEGRAFF him- 

self: 


Is not influence immortal? Shall not a worthy example, a true thought, a 
noble act, no matter how humbly born, wear its life and do its work through all 
the years to come. It was a beautiful thought of a great scientist that every 
sound which ever stirred the air went on vibrating to eternity. It is true, at 
least, of all moral and spiritual forces. 


Never did I realize more fully the truth and beauty of these words 
than when, as a member of the funeral cortége, I gathered with his 
friends and loved ones at the bier of him who spoke them. When I 
witnessed the deep sense of personal bereavement which pervaded that 
circle and the entire community—how the humble cottage and the lit- 
tle workshops, as well as the more stately mansion, were robed in the 
habiliments of sorrow; when I heard there and everywhere the tender 
and appreciative words which came from full hearts, I felt that though 
dead he yet liveth. The golden bowl of a true and noble life may be 
broken, but the gentle virtues, the kindly deeds, and great purposes 
which have filled it with beauty and value will remain, and, like in- 
cense from an altar, will sweeten and consecrate the air, and that, too, 
for unnumbered years. 


What those virtues were—what the noble ends which marked the 
career of Dr. UPDEGRAFF, and wiat the means by which he secured 
those ends, I might here give in detailed particularity. I might speak 
of him as a man, courteous, amiable, brave, and generous; as a citizen, 
full of energy, enterprise, and patriotism; as a public servant, repeat- 
edly honored with the responsibilities of high station and always up- 
right, conscientious, and faithful to the trust. I might refer to various 
measures with which he was identified here and elsewhere as illustra- 
tive of his broad, liberal, generous statesmanship. As a Representative 
of that part of our country most vitally affected, I might especially men- 
tion his active and intelligent support, as a member of the Committee 
on Epidemic Diseases, in behalf of the bill to prevent the introduction 
and spread of yellow fever—that fearful pestilence which walketh in 
darkness and destroyeth at noonday,’’ whose consuming breath de- 
stroyed so many of the bravest and best of our land! 

Nor would I forget his equally earnest and unselfish efforts, as chair- 
man of the Committee on Education and Labor, to secure the 
by this Congress of the bill to prevent the growth and spread among our 
pore of ignorance—that curse more enduring in its effects and more 

lighting to the happiness and prosperity of a country than either war 
or pestilence. For his support of these two measures alone Dr. UPDE- 
GRAFF will always be held in the grateful remembrance of our people 
as a benefactor and wise lawmaker. Such legislation redounds to the 
best interests of the whole Union; it bears “ healing upon its wings“ 
for political as well as physical ills, and will ever be welcomed by our 
peopleas the eee in of fraternal affection—the witness of enlightened, 
generous sta’ ip! 

But it is not my purpose to recount at length the virtues and charac- 
teristics of our lamented associate—they are known to his friends and 
to fame—they have been embalmed in our many by the affectionate 
hands of his immediate colleagues. I could not, if I would, add a single 
line to the tender and beautiful, but most accurate portraiture they 
have placed before us to-day. But their voice nor mine can ‘‘provoke 
the silent dust,“ or ‘‘soothe the dull, cold ear of death.” Fortunate, 
however, will each of us be if we shall so imitate the virtues which adorned 
his life, that when death comes we may be, like him—‘‘at rest ’’—until 
our freed spirits awaken to the pure light and blissful scenes of immor- 
tality beyond the grave. 

d how soon, Mr. Speaker, to all of us will that unseen world be 
revealed? How often during the past year, unbidden and unheralded, 
has the weird spirit of the glass and scythe entered this Hall. Hardly 
a month has passed that the half-masted flag and the vacant chair, clad 
in its ‘‘vestment of woe,“ have not reminded us that another colleague 
had heard his dread summons and gone hence forever. Since the Forty- 
seyenth Congress convened eight of these United States have stood as 
mourners around the open graves of their chosen representatives. How 
su ive this of the uncertainty, the instability, the utter helpless- 
ness of life and of life’s highest hopes and dearest ambitions! And how 
solemn the admonition so to discharge our duties here as to secure the 
rewards of the great hereafter. 

Yes, the shores of life are shifting 
Every year, 

And we are seaward drifting 
Every year. 

Old 1 5 changing, fret us, 

The living more forget us 
Every year. 

But the truer life draws nigher 
Every year, 

And its morning star climbs higher 
Every year; 

Earth’s hold on us grows slighter, 

And the heavy burden lighter, 

And the dawn immortal brighter 
Every year. 


Mr. SKINNER. Mr. Speaker, the summons which must sooner or 
later come to us all has again been heard, and this occasion reminds us 
anew how frail is our hold upon that strange thing called life. Once 
more this great department of the Government stops its accustomed 
work, the ponderous wheels of legislation cease their revolutions, and 
we gather here to pay fitting tribyte to the memory and to speak kind 
words of a brother who has finished his work and gone home. ‘ 

But yesterday these Halls resounded with the inharmonious tones of 
excited discussion. There was the hurried confusion of heated debate, 
the almost angry conflict of party strife, the busy commingling of con- 
trary opinions, and the earnest grappling for personal or party advant- 
age. Words were not at all times rounded with charity or good will. 

To-day there is the invisible presence of a spirit all about us which 
hides the excitement of partisan feqling, and words of passion pass away 
in the hush of sympathy and in the memory of grief. 

Kind words alone are spoken now, tempered by feeling only; words 
which seck to paint on invisible canvas the virtues of a well t life, 
words of praise for the honored dead, of consolation to the living. He 
who has gone need not urge us to 

Speak me fair in death, 
for well we know that he who would search his life for evil must come 
back empty-handed. Rather would we lay upon his grave the choicest 
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wreath of affection which language can weave, and search for jewels to 
set in the crown of everlasting life. 

How often in reading the eloquent eulogies which have been pro- 
nounced in this Chamber have we wished they could have been heard 
by the living ears of those who have gone. Alas, too often we wait 
until our friends have left us forever before we tell their virtues. And 
we ofttimes wonder if the words here spoken will have life beyond their 
utterance. May we not hope that like the fragrance distilled from the 
flowers, which tloats upward on the balmy air, like incense from the 
burning oil, they will rise into the celestial region of eternal rest and 
reach the ear of him we mourn, who sits near the great white throne 
and sends us back greetings of gratitude and brotherly love. 

Those who knew Dr. UppEGRAFF best in life, who followed his pub- 
lic career with the interest which close friendship imparts, who were 
associated with him in fraternal intercourse, who knew him asa public 
servant in his own great State, have fittingly told of his busy life and 
how well he lived it. Those to whom his friendship was just unfold- 
ing as a new possession, who were learning to value his acquaintance 
as something to be treasured among pleasant memories, who could see 
and admire the ability, the industry, and the intelligence which he 
threw into his work among us—those who were the recipients of his 
cordial greetings and kindly advice, can only hope to lay a small trib- 
ute of regard upon this altar of good will. It is not the length of man's 
friendship which gives it value; it is, rather, the life-long impressions 
which it plants and the good that grows out of it. A few months were 
sufficient to impress one with the height and breadth of Dr. UPDE- 
GRAFF’s culture and worth. They will live far beyond the life of the 
man, to inspire those who felt the influence of his example and who 
learned the true worth of the precepts which always governed his 
actions. It was a grand thing to know such a man and to count hima 
friend. : 

It was a privilege to visit the place where he lived and died. Over 
the mountains to a pretty village went one December day those who 
had been designated by you, Mr. Speaker, to participate in the funeral 
ceremonies as agar o this body. 3 ae omen rrr 
tiful village wearing the garb of mourning at the loss of a citi- 
zen; a stricken household, where wife, children, and relatives gathered 
in mutual grief, and bemoaned the lost love of a husband, father, and 
brother; a church filled with sad faces of Friends who had lost a friend 
indeed; a community mingling its tears together at the death of one 
who had made the world better for his living. 

There were heard the glowing and affectionate tributes of pastor and 
friends paid to the finished life and character of him whom we mourn 
to-day—the testimony paid to his virtues and varied accomplishments 
of mind and heart by those who knew him so well, and among whom 
he had steadily grown in strength, influence, usefulness, and honor. The 
tears which followed these testimonies to his worth spoke as eloquently 
as the words from the lips. There was universal proof of the loss which 
family, and village, and State, and country had sustained. An upright 
man, an earnest Christian, an enterprising citizen, and an honest public 
servant had gone to his reward. In the record he had made for him- 
self we knew— 

Ile wore the white flower of a blameless life. 


Just as the Congress in which he had already proved his usefulness 
was about opening its second session the last honors were being paid 
our departed friend. After a hard struggle with a mighty pain he lay 
at rest in a peaceful sleep which hes no waking this side the shores of 
the dark river. 

Nearly fifty years ago these words were spoken in the halls of Con- 
gress of one whose work had just ended. They seem to be fitting now: 

His name should be his epitaph; and however blank it may appear to the va- 
cant eye of the passing stranger, it will always have the power to call up the rec- 
ollections of his virtues in the bosom of friendshipand the tear of undissembled 
sorrow in the eye of affection—offerings moro grateful and congenial to the dis- 
embodied spirit than the monument which human art can erect or the 
most studied eulogy which human eloquence can pronounce. 


Dr. UpDEGRAFF left his impress upon this House; he left it upon 
the world. It was always for good; and is there not a creed which holds 
that nothing good is ever lost? Is not his influence still over and about 
us? Is not the example of upright life and earnest action eternal—al- 
ways pressing forward to the accomplishment of noble purposes? We 
know that he held this belief. In an address delivered before the young 
ladies of the Steubenville Female Academy a few years ago his theme 
was A Purpose in Life,” and he gave expression to the following grace- 
fal thoughts: 

If your life shall have a true and noble 
city for enjoyment that your dee; joys 
of youth as the rapture of a seraph is higher than the pra! laughter of a child. 
The joy of a conscious dedication to some worthy work the whofe being. 
It makes plain the beautiful thought of an eastern fable: “I was common clay 
till roses were planted in me.“ An absolute consecration to a purpose becomes 
inspiration aad commands victory, 


In speaking of influence he said: 
In the immortality of influence there are no trifles. A worthy example, a true 
thought, a noble act, no matter how humbly born, shall wear its life and do its 


work through all the years to come. It was a beautiful thought of a great 7 
en y. 


it shall so enlarge your capa- 
contrast with the mere pleasures 


tist that every sound which ever stirred the air went on vibrating to eterni 
It is true at least of all moral and spiritual forces, 


Tn closing his address he makes this beautiful wish and prayer, almost 
prophetic of the eternal joys which now must be his own: 

May life in the nobleness of its purpeses, in the beneficence of its results, in the 
richness and glory of its rewards, be for each of you only fit prelude and prepa- 
ration for the ineffable fruition of changless joys. 

To those of us who remain, occasions like this may well seem like ad- 
monitions. To-day our brother sleeps. It is we who speak. To-mor- 
row our lips may be silent and other voices speak as we are speaking. 
In the lottery of death there are no blanks. 

Death rides in the passing breeze 
And lurks in every flower. 

It isa part of life to mourn. Death is a rest in peace. Those who 
live must grieve. ‘Those who leave us have no sorrows. With them 
all is over and the eternal problem solved. 

Unless we anchor our hopes in the hereafter we find the sum of earthly 
happiness borne down by its sorrows. This is only one sad chapter in 
life’s history. The dread moment is sure to come when the happiness 
of a life-time melts away in one sad hour. Yesterday it was the child 
just unfolding into the beautiful mysteries of life, and whose death 
breaks our hearts and spoils our lives. To-day it is the middle-aged, 
just ready to reap the fruit ripening under his culture; to-merrow the 
aged go, full of years and usefulness, whose light goes not out in dark- 
ness but burns to the socket in a well-rounded life. 

Our friend is dead. And yet— 

To live in hearts we leave behind 
Is not to die, 

Whether we shall see him face to face in that undiscovered country; 
whether we shall know him there as we knew him here; whether body 
and soul separate here to be again united over there; whether that 
better life is a commingling of kindred spirits, while the body returns 
to dust; whether it is all of life to live or all of death to die; whether 
his pure soul is hovering around us still or ing on to glories which 
we can not see, and which with him are just begun, are problems which 
we shall all solve in God’s good time. 

Until then it is happiness to trust that we shall allliveagain. With 
us, as with his loving family, it is a blessed hope, a comforting belief, 
yes, a happy conviction, that it is not all of death to die, that it is but 
an entrance into eternal life. To those who are soothed by this un- 
faltering trust“ 


There is no death! What seems so is transition. 
This life of mortal breath 

Is but a suburb of the life elysian 
Whose portal we call Death! 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, Earth to earth, dust to dust, ashes to 
ashes.“ Thus all that was mortal of eur late associate, colleague, and 
friend, Dr. JONATHAN T. UPDEGRAFF, was by his bereaved family, 
sorrowing friends and neighbors who thus did homage to his private vir- 
tues and public worth, consigned tothe dark and silent tomb, the final 
resting place of all the races of mankind. 

I shall not attempt to make any extended statement of his life and 
public services. Others who have known him longer and more inti- 
mately than I have already discharged that loving yet melancholy duty 
most appropriately and eloquently, Suffice it, then, forme te say that 
the distinguished deceased parted from us upon the adjournment of the 
first session of this Congress in August last, full of life, in the e 
tion of a pleasant sojourn at his country home which he loved so well, 
during the brief vacation intervening before the commencement of the 
present session of the Forty-seventh 

Like all of us, he confidently expected to return hither and perform 
his part in the great and important work of legislating for the 50,000,000 
of human beings who now inhabit the territory of this free and mighty 
Federal Republic, happily once again united, not only by the strong 
bonds of law and order, but the still stronger ones of patriotic allegi- 
ance, fidelity, and love, from the pine-clad forests of the North to ‘the 
everglades of the South, from the rock-bound coast of the East to the 
Golden Gate of the West. 

There was no outward appearance of the insidious disease which was 
even then preying upon his vitals. No one of his associates upon this 
floor, I apprehend, had any suspicion that the great enemy, or shall I say 
friend, of the human race, Death, had then selected him for his own, 
and ere the expiration of ninety days would take him hence. On the 
contrary, many of us would gladly have exchanged his chances of earthly 
existence for our own. How our expectations perish! How our hopes 
are disappeinted! Behold him, the strong man, the man of heart and 
brain, the man with the mind to conceive, the will to dare, and the 
hand to execute; the man of force and of action, animated by every 
high and holy aspiration, controlled by every right impulse, cut down 
in the meridian of an active and useful life, with his armor girt upon 
him, and, sword in hand, battling manfully for the right. Once again 
we are reminded, that the battle is not to the strong nor the race to the 
swift. But death is not an eternal sleep, an ever-ending, always en- 
during Nirvana, it is rather the approaching of one night to be followed 
by a day more brilliant, the fading of the transient flower of our life, 
that it may rebloom in another world of joy resplendent and of happi- 
ness supernal. 

Cicero, the wise, grand man of ancient Rome in her golden days of 
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history, philosophy, and of poetry—one of the world’s most sincere 
seekers after truth and after God, in contemplating this interesting sub- 
ject of bodily dissolution thus discourses: ‘‘Some men make woman- 
ish complaints thatit is a great misfortune to die before one’s time. I 
would ask what time? Is it that of nature? But she indeed has lent 
us life as we do a sum of money, only no certain day is fixed for pay- 
ment. What reason then to complain if she demands it at pleasure, 
since it was on this condition we received it.” \ 

It was thus our friend died. Not with blenched cheek, with un- 
manly fear in his heart, dreading to meet the King of Terrors face to 
face; but fearlessly, as the brave man dies who has performed well his 
part, saying in his heart, if not by voice, ‘‘ It is the will of God; His will 
be done.” é 

No doubt he loved life, as we all love it. This beautiful world, with 
its green fields and blooming flowers, was attractive to him, as it is to 
every well-ordered person who lives a true life. He could look upon 
the past without blushing for time unprofitably spent, or charging him- 
self with having been slothful or insincere; and the future was glowing 
with bright hopes and high expectations. Why, then, should he not 
have desired to linger longer in his earthly tabernacle? When death 


came— 
It was to him but as another life. 
We bow our heads at getting out; 
We think, and enter strait 
Another golden chamber of the King's; 
r than this we leave, and lovelier, 
he ory, Hower ee thus ies leave 
wer-like, closes thus ves, 
And God is all in all. 


Mr. S. er, our late friend and associate has disappeared forever from 
our ly view. We shall see him no more with mortal vision. If 
-our lives are as earnest, sincere, truthful, and useful as his was, we will 
goto him. He comes no more to us; but while forever gone he will 
not be forgotten, for in the ocean of memory there is an island, upon 
whose shores the waves beat with ceaseless roar. 


Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Mr. Speaker, we are charged to speak 
nothing but good of the dead. I doubt the merit of that maxim. It 
‘draws no line between those lives that were worthy and those that 
were barren wastes. 

But if the maxim is wise and humane the life and character of Dr. 
UPDEGRAFF were such that we would not invoke the shield which an 
-observance of the maxim might afford. 

He was one of those who well might challenge even his enemies to 
scan his record closely, released from the restraints of the charitable 
maxim mentioned, and speak nothing but the truth. $ 

If our late colleague could have left an injunction which should bind 
those who speak of him here to-day, it would have been ‘‘Speak of me 
as I was. Speak of me as you knew me. Say the truth or say noth- 
ing.“ A worthy life may challenge praise, while that one which pre- 
sents to the world a desert waste is entitled only to the charity if 
silence. Men’s vices teach as well as their virtues, and if we must 
oearn from each let the instruction be such as may give profit. For a 
single moment I will speak of Dr. UppEGRAFF as I knew him, as I 
think he was. 

I knew him well; his strong points and his weaknesses; his manner 
of study and his mode of thought. He first squared his purpose to the 
requirements of a clean, clear conscience. The work his judgment and 
his conscience approved he addressed himself to with a will inflexible 
and unyielding. He resolved all doubts in favor of the end he sought. 
He did nothing rashly, but all things with care. He never recognized 

the possibility of discomfiture or defeat. He considered carefully be- 
fore he acted; but once embarked in an enterprise he seldom failed to 
-accomplish what he undertook. Strong in will power, great in moral 
courage, he had no patience with cowardice, and held the vacillating 
in contempt. : 

He was of a race that possessed those great qualities of serious earn- 

estness and dogged continuity of purpose which characterized the Dutch 
and made that people more than a match for the towering strength and 
boundless resources of Spain at the zenith of her glory and power. He 
was unpretending in his life and manner. He was the embodiment of 
thoughtfulness, of earnestness, and energy. His natural endowments 
were excellent; his mental furnishings suggestive of strength and useful- 
ness, rather than grace and ornament. 

He was, while serious and reflective, a wit, and when in the society 
of congenial friends a most delightful conversationist. He was a care- 
ful student. He never wasted a minute reading or coining a sentence 
that was barren of mental nourishment. He was very fond of study- 

ing the English classics. He read over and over again the works of 
Bacon and Macaulay; was especially charmed with the style of the lat- 
ter. UPDEGRAFF never read a line which contained or suggested some 
great thought that he did not commit it to memory. His mind was a 
storehouse well filled, nor would an examination of that store reveal 
the waste and rubbish that is found in the invoice and effects of com- 
mon minds. He obtained knowledge for use, and as the foundation of 
wisdom unto which he was growing. 

In the storehouse of his mind he was methedical. Every fact he 
learned, every utterance he treasured up in his memory, every thought 


he cherished was ever at his command and available to grace his con- 
versation or strengthen his argument. He studied history less to as- 
certain the facts recited than to learn the philosophy they teach. The 
labor of his life was to attain for hi and mankind to the better 
things, to improve the conditions with which he was surrounded, to lift 
men up to a higher and more rational plane of enjoyment. His di 
sition to have the better things was apparent in all that he did, even in 
the corn he raised and the cattle he cared for. 

He was frank and candid, sometimes painfully so, and his honest and 
forcible manner of stating plain truths tended to write him down as an 
unamiable man. True it is that he had little patience with that disposi- 
tion of society which is so much concerned about the graces of social 
intercourse that it prefers polite insincerity to blunt candor, and rather 
tolerates polished hypocrisy than plain, plodding truth. 

UPDEGRAFF was honest, stubbornly honest. It was a rugged honesty 
that did not wear away by use, as much of modern honesty does. His 
integrity was for all times, all places and occasions, such as could ride 
out the storm of temptation even with rasping poverty for its companion. 
How much our country needs that type of honesty! I say this because 
it must be apparent that in our day there are more who are worshiping 
with Aaron the golden calf at the foot of the mountain than are in spirit 
with Moses at the top worshiping the true God. 

No man could mistake Dr. UPDEGRAFF’s honesty for that too prev- 
alent and all-pervading spirit of accommodation which leaves no mar- 
gin between that which is right and that which is purely expedient. 

either in his publie nor his private life did he do or sanction that which 
tended to blur, much less obliterate, the line that marks the boundary 
between right and wrong. He was a fearless champion of the former, 
He never compromised with the latter. 

The consequence tohimof profit or loss, of preferment or defeat, formed 
no important factor in shaping his conduct in the matter of recogniz- 
ing and discharging his just moral obligations. He knew that ‘‘ Duty 
is ours, results are God's.“ 

When the path of duty led away from that of profit or pleasure he 
never hesitated. With him duty was supreme. He was a successful 
business man. He was successful as a physician, successful as an ag- 
riculturist, successful as a politician; for in all those callings he had 
the elements which insure success, the qualities I have mentioned. 
He always took aim; had no confidence in luck. He said success was 
for him who deserved it. His faculties and powers matured slowly 
but healthfully. He was stronger at 50 than at 45. He was not of 
the type of that school of men who ripen early and then rot. 

In religion he was a Friend,“ in common parlance called Quakers. 
His connection with that society threw us much together. His mem- 
bership in the society had ceased, but he was still in the faith. And 
the injunction of that religion to walk in the light” was ever present 
with him. Walk in the light” was theinjuction of our fathers. Dr. 
UPDEGRAFF did not forget it, having faith that his way would be lighted 
by the spark of divinity within him. 

His philosophy taught him that this life is but the beginning, not 
the end; that after death he would open his eyes in another sphere of 
existence. In that faith he lived, in that faith he died. 

His thoughts were clean and his language fitly chosen. He appreci- 
ated the power of right words. He scorned flattery and despised flat- 
terers. He was not slow to rebuke the fawning sycophancy that would 
pay him compliment to win his favor. He was sincere and constant in 
his friendship, and too outspoken in his enmity. He wus a stoie in many 
things. He suffered the most acute pain ſor many months before his 
death, but no ear heard a murmur escape his lips. He was of the ma- 
terial of which martyrs are made. Dr. UPDEGRAFF would have walked 
to his death with calmness and without a murmur to save a cause to 
which he was devoted as a matter of conscience. 

He was not, in the generally accepted sense, a brilliant man. His 
qualities of head and heart were for a lifetime, not for an occasion. 

The light of his intellect was constant and sure. It is said that the 
world is made better by the constant efforts of a few, and the fitful efforts 
ofa few more. Dr. UPDEGRAFF was of the constant few—the constant 
few to whom the world is so greatly indebted for facts accomplished, 
for labors done. He did not know how to dodge an issue or shirk a 
responsibility. He never had occasion to suddenly remember that he 
had an engagement which called him away from this floor just as an 
important vote was about to be taken. 5 

I do not criticise those who have such memories, since, of course, it 
is a mere matter of memory, and the fact that it awakens at such a 
moment is the merest coincidence. I only note that UppEGRAFF’s 
memory was not of that kind. Do you think I have been too kind to 
the memory of my deceased friend? If so, you do not know him as I 
did—as one who furnished an anchor for the society in which he lived, 
one who never drifted from the moorings of right, whose soul was large 
and a fit receptacle for pure and noble emotions, and unlike some in 
which such sentiments are cramped and crippled by the dwarfed dimen- 
sions of the tenement. 

He was so constituted that the thoughts that drift through vulgar 
minds found no open way to his. This Republic could better spare ten 
thousand meteors that flash constantly across our political horizon than 
one fixed star. Those who study healthful precepts and profit by wise 
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example will regret him whom we mourn. This country in her politi- 
cal sky has a vast milky way of twinkling orbs of doubtful magnitude, 
the uncertain reflection of which tends rather to make obscure than to 
make clear the highway of public duty. In the presence of such con- 
ditions we may well regret the eclipse by death of a single luminary 
whose light, if not brilliant was certain and constant, Dr. UPDEGRAFF 
will be missed more than some who have filled a larger place in the pub- 
lic eye. His influence for good will be felt when the memory of many 
of his contemporaries who deemed him plain and plodding is forgotten. 


Mr. PEELLE. Having been one of the committee appointed to at- 
tend the funeral of the late Dr. UPDEGRAFF may account somewhat for 
the propriety of my saying something on this occasion. My acquaint- 
ance with Dr. UPDEGRAFF began with this Congress, and in that brief 
acquaintance I found him to be a man of decided conviction, possessing 
that courage which is essential to enforce it. His speech in this House 
at the last session on the tariff will long stand as a model speech, as it 
affects especially the agricultural interests of this country. 

He was a man of large experience, and, as I take it, a close observer 
and a student. He must have been both, as his storehouse of knowl- 
edge was full. His speeches, both in this House and elsewhere, entitled 
him to high rank as an original thinker and as an analyzer of thought, 
always keeping close to those eternal truths which make a man formid- 
able in debate and as a speaker, while at the same time it poises a man 
for good citizenship. ‘ 

He died without complaint and with that courage which always char- 
acterizes the life of a man whose courage rests in the wisdom and in the 
goodness of God. 

As the committee approached the little village of his residence we 
discovered the town filled with citizens, young and old, while every 
house was draped in mourning. Sir, are not these higher tributes to 
his memory and worth than can possibly be paid by any one on the floor 
of this House? The large Quaker church where the funeral was held 
would not hold the multitude which came to pay the last sad tribute 
of respect. To each he was esteemed a friend, and his large heart and 
kindly nature always responded to the wants of the needy and the op- 
pressed. These are jewels in the crown of immortality, and well worthy 
the imitation of us all. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the life and public services of our late friend have 
been so fully pictured by his colleagues and others that I can add noth- 
ing. But the poet Burns has given the proper epitaph on our comrade 
and our friend, and with his lines I will conclude: 

here lies at rest, 
As e’er God with his blessed ; 
The friend of man, the friend of truth, 
‘The friend of age, the es of youth. 
Few hearts like his with virtue warmed, 
Few heads with knowl 


If there's another world, he lives in bliss; 
If there is none, he made the best of this. 


Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, it was my fortune to first answer to a 
roll-call as a member-elect of this Forty-seventh Congress in that hall 
at the fair city of Cleveland when the meeting was held to prepare to 
accompany to its last resting-place the sacred body of James A. Gar- 
field. Many of the members now present first met on that day, and 
none who there met will ever forget the impressive associations of that 
solemn occasion. All hearts were melted in the consciousness of per- 
sonal and national loss in the presence of the dead President and of a 
people’smourning. Those who had been opponents met as friends, and 

met as brothers. Every man realized that his companion 
bent under the same disappointment and unavailingsorrow. The prizes 
and the honors of life seemed but trifles indeed in the presence of the 
universal affliction and of the calm sleeper there. 

By fortunate chance my position in the funeral procession fell in com- 
panionship with the honorable JONATHAN T. UPDEGRAFF, whose de- 
cease we now mourn. Of all the vast throng no man could have been a 
more sincere, a more unselfish mourner than this good, honest friend, 
who has now himself passed over the one broad pathway where the foot- 
prints of all of us must finally disappear. 

The conversation was upon, and only upon, the deceased, and many 
an affectionate and touching tribute did he whom we now mourn pay 
to the great departed. He told us of their labors and their services to- 
gether; of the close and sympathetic intercourse of years; of thesimple 
eyes of his great-hearted leader; of the affection and absolute con- 

dence with which the people who had witnessed his every-day life 
trusted that leader; of the tenderness of his friendship; of the exalted 
nobility of his mind. 

And the pure human goodness of the man glowed in his face and a 
tear dimmed his eye while describing how the great leader, then the 
idol of his party, of national fame, and conscious of his almost irresist- 
ible strength, in the considerate kindness of his heart turned back as 
he was leaving the hospitable home of his old Quaker friend to call for, 
a bid good-by to, and shake hands with the poor uncultured colored 

omestic. 

He exhibited his sense of justice, for, physician as he was, and well 
aware of the criticisms visited upon his brothers of the medical profes- 
sion who had borne the fearful responsibility of seeking to save the life 
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of his friend through the long months of agony, he yet fearlessly com- 
mended their faithfulness and skill and resignedly said that they had 
done all that they could do and all that men had a right to expect. 

From the acquaintance thus formed, and because of the qualities and 
characteristics he disclosed, and by reason of the frank, genial, and 
kindly nature of the man, I came to feel better acquainted with the de- 
ceased than with almost any other member of the House I had not 
previously known. More than once I had occasion to be grateful to 
him for a good word and a kind act. He was the very spirit of kind- 
ness and good-will. He was so plainly and naturally honorable that 
no one ever thought of it as possible for him to be otherwise. 

He was a plain man, unassuming, but always clearly seeing and doing 
his duty. He was especially watchful of agricultural legislation and 
ready to lead or follow to secure the rights of the farming interest. He 
was faithful and attentive, always in his place in the House, doing his 
whole duty intelligently, but without ostentation or self-seeking. He 
was a man of quick judgment and strong sense, and upon adequate 
occasion an eloquent speaker. He instinctively touched the hearts of 
the common people, for he knew them, he was fromandofthem. His 
political addresses delivered in the State of New York will not soon be 
forgotten. 

Knowing this man as one of pure and blameless life, honest and true, 
faithful and without guile, I claim the privilege to-day of joining those 
who were his neighbors and long-time associates in doing honor to his 
memory, and beg to place reverently upon his coffin my sprig of north- 


ern evergreen. 


Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, as we stand by the casket 
in which lie the remains of a loved friend we can not but contemplate 
the uncertainty of human life and the certainty of death. We are re- 
minded of the destiny that awaits us all. Without any effort of our 
own there arises in the breast of every beholder one question: ‘‘ What 
is death?“ It is the unsearchable mystery which every man, from the 
dawning of the world to the present day, has tried in vain to penetrate. 
This feeling of the infinite and dark beyond caused the ancients to specu- 
late upon the life of man on earth com with the uncertain time 
beyond. ‘‘Life appears fora while; but what,” ask they, is the time 
which comes after, the time which was before.” 

Such shadows of human existence scarcely darkened the pathway of 
JONATHAN T. Urpranarr. Life is real, life is earnest,” says Long- 
fellow, and so it was interpreted by our dead friend. He strove to live 
may not to live long. 

Of the events of that busy life he lived Ineed not speak. They have 
been more fitly pictured by those who have preceded me. I can only 
speak of a few of the noble qualities of his character as they appeared 
to me during a long personal acquaintance. One of the most noticeable 
of his traits was his ambition. His ambition, however, was an unselfish 
one. He sought position and power that he might do good and use it 
for the benefit of his fellowman. 

He was a man of robust mental and physical energy, capable of long- 
continued application to any task to which he set himself. So untir- 
ing was his energy that he seldom failed to attain the object for which 
he sought. No labor discouraged him, no contingency appalled him 
no disadvantage disheartened him, no defeat depressed him. Possessed 
of indomitable will, he had courage equal to his convictions, and was 
ready to express them uponall properoccasions. Scrupulously honest, 
he was conscientiously devoted to the discharge of his duties. What- 
ever he undertook to do he did well. 

He was well educated and thoroughly read on all subjects. He had 
enjoyed unusual advantages in preparation for his career as a physi- 
cian, and was a successful practitioner. But not alone for pecuniary 
reward did he labor. His poorest neighbor could expect the most pa- 
tient and careful treatment without money and without price. Agri- 
culture was his favorite pursuit, and to its service he devoted many 
pleasant hours, looking upon it as a branchof science contributing most 
to the immediate wants of man. 

His Congressional career, too, was one characterized by deep devo- 
tion to duty. He was always present in his seat, and few votes are to 
be found in the records while a member of this body where his name 
was not recorded upon the one side or the other of a question. In the 
Forty-sixth Congress, as a member of the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, he devoted a great deal of time and labor to the investigation of 
claims referred to him, and many a poor and maimed soldier and many 
a veteran’s widow and orphan children are indebted to him for the re- 
lief they now enjoy. While painstaking and upright in these investi- 
gations, his sympathy for the soldiers inclined him to the side of the 
applicant for the pension. His professional knowledge of diseases and 
medicine made him a most valuable member of the Select Committee on 
the Public Health. 

His speech upon the tariff last session from the stand-point of the 
farmer was able, exhaustive, and original, and gained for him a wide 
reputation for ability. It did much to place before the farmers of the 
country that greatly misunderstood subject in its true relations to agri- 
culture. He was an enthusiastic practical farmer and a loyal adherent 
to the principles of protection. His was one of the very best tariff 
speeches made, for the reason that it was wholly original in its conception. 
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In his treatment of his fellow-members he was kindly, courteous, and 
commanded their confidence and . What a sunny nature was 
his! Though he suffered from a fatal malady, he bore it with heroic 
courage and without complaint. The same even temperament character- 
ized his demeanor; frank, open-hearted, there was that in his counte- 
nance which harbored not deceit. 

In the undemonstrative teachings of the Quaker belief he found the 
rule and guide of his religious life; yet there was the most liberal tolera- 
tion of the views of others. He could truly say that ‘‘none of his fel- 
low-citizens were compelled through any act of his to put on a mourn- 
1 robe. ” 

the domestic circle he found a source of great comfort. He was 
the father of five children, all of whom were tenderly raised and well 
educated, and he lived to see his family useful and honored citi- 
zens. 
Dr. UppEGRAFF reached the summit of his ambition, and after an 
active and eventful life and one of great usefulness, crowned with more 
success than usually falls to the lot of man, weary and exhausted, sur- 
rounded by his family and friends, almost in sight of the farm where 
he passed so many happy years of his life, his soul obeyed the sum- 
mons; in full ion of his faculties, with words of cheer and com- 
fort to sorrowing friends, he calmly away. Time will roll his 
ceaseless course, the moments will hurry by like the shadows of a i 
cloud, generations will come and go, but the lessons taught in the life 
of JONATHAN T. UPDEGRAFF will endure for all time. 


I am requested by my colleagues to say that this ends the ceremo- 
nies of to-day, so far as they relate to the late Dr. UPDEGRAFF. I 
understand the ceremonies will now proceed so far as they relate to the 
late Mr. HAWK. 


EULOGIES ON HON. R. M. A. HAWK. 


Mr. HITT. The House by its special order set apart this hour for 
the consideration of resolutions expressive of its esteem for the late 
Hon. RoBERT M. A. HAWK, and in order that his associates may have 
opportunity to pay fitting tributes to his character and memory, I 
offer the resolutions which I send to the desk. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the House has heard with profound the announcement 
of the death of Hon. Rosert M. A. HAWK, late a mem of this House from 
the State of Illinois. 5 


Resolved, That as a mark ot ree, for his memory the officers and members 
of this House will wear the badge of mourning for thirty days. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be — by the Clerk of 
the House to the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect the House at the conclusion of 
these memorial proceedings shall adjourn. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 


Mr. HITT. Mr. Speaker, during the present Congress death has many 
times arrested the intense and clamorous activity of this body by the 
announcement of the fall of one member after another. When that mes- 
senger passes by it is always solemnizing, but never so striking and so 
sad as when a man in the prime of life, in the fullness of his powers and 
promise, is suddenly cut down. We pause to-day by the grave of one 
who fell suddenly, his harness on, in the midst of labor and strength 
and hope, to honor his memory with fitting ceremony, to record on the 
Journals of the House and express by friendly voices the large measure 
of esteem in which he was held. 

At such a moment we naturally turn back to the story and lesson of 
his life. I will not dwell upon his career as a legislator in this body. 
You saw it; you know it well. At the mention of his name every one 
here recalls the tall, manly form of Major HAWKE, sitting erect and at- 
tentive in his place or moving haltingly and heavily on his canes and 
the one leg that battle had left him, his frank, earnest face, his clear, 
kindly eye, his courteous bearing, his full beard just turning to gray, 
his sincere, decided tone of voice. 

His life was terminated so abruptly that it seems a story half told; 
but it is a career of real interest, showing at each step the growth of a 
strong, well-rounded, admirable character. 

ROBERT MOFFETT ALLISON HAWK was born April 23, 1839, on a 
farm near Greenfield, in Hancock County, Indiana, where his parents 
had recently come from Abingdon, Virginia. His mother was of Scotch- 
Trish blood, that vigorous element which has furnished so much of 
strength and directing energy to the American people. She was the 
daughter of Captain Moffett, an Indian fighter, and her grandfather 
was killed at the battle of the Great Kanawha. Major HAWK inher- 
ited the soldierly instinct. The father was an intelligent, energetic, 
industrious, highly respected man. 

The little family had lived there near seven years, and three children 
had been born to them, when the mother died. Mr. Hawk soon after 
removed with his children to Illinois, and settled in Carroll County, 
where he married his second wife, and where they are now living. 
Their long lives have been peaceful and happy; many children have 
blessed their home. Of old Mr. Hawk's fourteen sons and daughters 
nine are living to minister with affection to the advancing years of the 

triarch 
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The infancy and growing years of ROBERT HAWK were passed in the 
healthful surroundings of farm life in a new country. That little 
county of Carroll, in Northwestern Illinois, now all covered with farms, 
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was in those early days a region of wild, swelling prairies of singular 
beauty, breakingaway westward toward the Mississippi River, its border, 
into great ridges, and crossed here and there by lines of grove border- 
ing the streams. All who visited that country in its first un 
freshness were charmed with the landscape and the rich promise of its 
coming years, promise already in large part fulfilled. The settlers were 
of an excellent class, ing men and women, intelligent, brave, large- 
hearted, laborious, and honoring labor—so far-seeing that they built 
schools and churches before they changed their log cabins into better 
houses. He had the training of such schools, the precepts and ai 
of good parents, the wholesome influence of home, and the simple life 
of a new country. By them his character was fashioned. 

At 16 he taught for a time in one of the common schools. Habits of 
study and industry were early formed. He worked on the farm, seiz- 
ing every opportunity for study, preparing for college—the fruitful 
dream of so many a farmer boy. At last, after long effort and delay 
and diligent application, he was ready; and in September, 1861, he en- 
tered Eureka College, in Woodford County, Illinois. 

But 1861 was not a favorable year for scholastic meditations or pur- 
suits. It was the opening, the arming hour of the war. The drum- 
beat of that memorable epoch disturbed the studies and fired the souls 
of how many thousands of students! Remember, too, young HAWK 
was now 22 years of age, a full-grown man, taller than those around 
him, of powerful frame, full of conscious strength. His upright mind, 
trained to principle, felt all the obligation of patriotic duty, and his 
heart responded in full sympathy to the lofty passion of the hour. He 
tried hard to keep to his studies, but after a few months more, when 
the reverses to the Union armies in 1862 brought President Lincoln’s 
call for 300,000 more volunteers, he threw his books aside and left col- 
lege forever. He reverently consulted his parents, and shall I mention 
another one still, and a dearer one, thestar of his young heart, who bade 
him go while she would wait till her hero came ing home. 
There was a touch of old-time chivalry in this martial lover’s departure. 

Throughout that summer of 1862 the whole of Northern IIlinois was 
an animated, enthusiastic recruiting field. Every neighborhood was 
stirred with the profound excitement that pervaded the people. The 
young men from the farms, leaving the harvests ungathered; from the 
workshops, from the professions, from every class, formed themselves 
into companies. There were examples of devotion to the highest mo- 
tives of man in almost every household. The companies poured into 
Rockford from a dozen counties and were there organized into regi- 
ments. In the company from Mount Carroll ROBERT HAWK went to 
Rockford in July, and they were soon organized, with others, into the 
Ninety-second Illinois Volunteers. They elected their company offi- 
cers, and young HAWK was chosen first lieutenant. 

No body of men superior to them in the finest qualities that make 
an intelligent soldiery went into the great volunteer army of citizens, 
and an election by their choice was high evidence of personal worth. 

In September the regiment departed for the field, going to Kentucky, 
where they formed part of General Baird’s division. Throughout the 
remainder of that year they were almost incessantly marching in vari- 
ous operations in Kentucky. It issaid that they marched nearly eight 
hundred miles in that time. Lieutenant HAWK was soon noted for his 
fine soldierly bearing, his attention to duty, the intelligence with which 
he learned the art of war and adapted himself to camp life. At Win- 
chester and at Danville he showed the coolness and courage of the sol- 
dier at the right moment. 

In January he was promoted to be captain. Soon after the regiment 
went by steamer to Fort Donelson, which was in a critical position and 
hard pressed, the attacking force being led by the honorable gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. WHEELER], whose active, able spirit was as mani- 
fest then as here in these happier, peaceful days of debate. The spring 
was taken up with operations near Franklin, where they formed part 
of Gordon Granger’s corps. In June they were engaged about Trianna 
and in the defense of that place, then at Shelbyville and Wartrace, 
where, by order of General and to their great satisfaction, 
they were attached to Wilder’s brigade of mounted naty Thus 
transformed, a new and far more active life began, and during all the rest 
of the war they were almost incessantly in movement. Over the mount- 
ains they went into the Tennessee Valley, back to the river, on toward 
Ringgold, where Captain HAWK, with two companies, repulsed a body 
of the enemy, superior in force, who had attacked a teamster’s camp. 
In the operations before and beyond Chattanooga they were ever in ad- 
vance or doing other duty belonging to this arm of the service. 

At Chickamauga Captain HAWK, with his company, was on courier 
duty and served at the headquarters of General Rosecrans throughout 
that terrible battle, carrying m to various parts of the field. 
When the right of the army was crushed the General, followed by 
Major HAWK and his reserve of Company C, dashed along the broken 
lines, amid shot and shell, endeavoring to rally the retreating mass, but 
it was like attempting to stay the ocean’s tide by throwing pebbles in 
its way.’’ These are the words in which the scene was described by an 


officer of the regiment who was an eye-witness. 

He continued on courier duty under General Thomas until Decem- 
ber, when he rejoined the regiment at Caperton’s Ferry. In the spring 
they were placed in Kilpatrick’s cavalry and were thereafter under that 
restless and gallant commander. 
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In the engagement at Tunnel Hill Captain HAWK was remarked for 
coolness and efficiency. They were in frequent combats throughout the 
Atlanta campaign; they took part in the march after Hood; and then 
came Sherman’s march to the sea, one of the most fasci chapters 
in military history. The cavalry, protecting the front, flanks, and rear 
of the advancing army of four great infantry columns through a hostile 
country, was ever in motion. Captain HAWK showed peculiar skill in 
some of these operations. They were in many minor oenar at 
Powder River, at Waynesborough, and other places in the Carolinas; but 
I pass on to the last I shall mention, April 10, 1865, in North Carolina, 
when they were just touching upon the end of the war. They were 
pressing the enemy when they came to Swift Creek, not far from Ral- 
eigh, about 10 o’clock in the forenoon, The bridge had been partially 
destroyed, and the enemy held the opposite side. Three companies 
crossed the s wading. The bridge was repaired. The remainder 
of the regiment crossed. Just then an officer rode up from the rear, 
bringing the news of Lee’ssurrender. The lines resounded with exult- 
ing shouts of joy. But the enemy, holding an earthwork on the hills 
opposite, had lost nothing of their oft-tried courage, and charged the 
advance companies, who were driven back; but the main body of the 
regiment checked them and made a counter-charge, driving the enemy 
up the hill and out of their first line of works. Between their first and 
second line of rifle-pits the Ninety-second halted to reform, and Cap- 
tain HAWK, as he rode before the line rallying the men to stand firm, 
fell just as the bugle sounded the advance, pierced by a terrible wound 
from a minie-ball, which cut the iliac artery and poset 
center of the abdomen. The mist gathered over his eyes as he heard 
the victorious shouts of his men, who swept by where he lay, sinking, 
apparently dying. 

Surgeon Helm, who was close at hand, was by his side in a few mo- 
ments. In a recent statement he thus describes his condition: 


The blood was spouting from him in large quantities, so much so that I th: 
he would certainly bleed to death. Very soon he fainted; and it is here that 
pecu! es of the case come in. He remained in that ſaint two or three 
minutes, so long, indeed, that I supposed he was dying: but had itnot been for 
that faint it would have been impossible to have saved him; he would not have 
survived minutes, While in that condition the action of his heart 


ht 


was 80 


nearly sto; that the blood almost ceased to circulate and gave time for a clot 
of blood to form around the wound in the torn iliac artery, thus ting fur- 
re; 


ther hemorrhage. I do not suppose there is another case of that 
and this made the matter one of interest to the entire medical 


The wounded officer was tenderly carried to a neighboring house and 
afterward to hospital. The circulation was cut off from the right leg, 
which began to mortify and was amputated. Slowly and through long 
anguish he recovered, until at last his venerable father, who had come 
to his side, took him home. His family greeted his pale and wasted 
face with tears of joy and pity; and she who for anxious years had 
faithfully kept the vigil of love for her returning hero now welcomed 
him back. In July following they were married. Forseventeen years, 
to the end of his life, that accomplished and cultivated lady presided 
with grace and dignity over the hospitalities of their beautiful home at 
Mount Carroll, encouraging and aiding him in his incessant labors; and 
many honorable members, his colleagues, who have met her in this 
city will share in the sympathy due to her grief as she sits to-day with 
her fatherless children in their sorrow-stricken house. 

The grateful peopleof his county elected him that same year to the post 
of county clerk. As he became more widely known he was more and 
more esteemed, and again and again, and yet again they re-elected him. 
He was an efficient and accommodating public officer, laborious and 
punctual. Ihave been told that such was his system and industry that 
while performing all the duties of this position he found ity 
for a course of legal study. He resigned in 1877 to accept a seatin the 
Forty-sixth Congress, to which he had been chosen by the people of the 
fifth Congressional district. He was again elected to the Forty-seventh 
Congress, and last year, just as the convention was about to assemble 
to renominate him for another term, they received the telegram of his 
sudden death, June 29, and adjourned for his funeral. He died in mid- 
career. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentlemen of this House who accompanied his re- 
mains from here to their last resting-place at his home will not forget 
the vast throng who came by thousands to manifest their sorrow for their 
beloved neighbor and friend and representative. 

He was a man of many friends. He made every ong his friend by 
unconsciously showing in every word and act how worthy he was of 
friendship, how pure his mind, how gentle his heart. 

A quiet man, without sensational brilliancy, his upright Christian 
character, vigorous sense, genuine honesty of soul, and strong, placid 
nature inspired confidence. He was trusted most by those who knew 
him best. No men ever had a better opportunity to know another than 
the soldiers of his regiment had to know him. In the fiery furnace of 
war, in the daily life of the camp, marching and fighting, man beside 
man, for months and years, the whole nature is brought out, every side 
is shown, and if the man is not genuine it will be discovered. They can 
not make a mistake in estimating him. Their love and respect for Ma- 
jor HAWK were unbounded. Lastsummer at theirannual reunion the 
joy of that festal day was mingled with general sorrow, expressed in a 
hundred touching ways, for their comrade so recently gone, and words 
of regret and of praise were on every lip. 
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He was truly representative—the type of what our country produces 
in numberless instances—a home-bred American boy rising with years 
into increasing strength as new responsibilities and new honors came 
to him, a self-reliant man who set no traps to catch success, but went 
straight on his plain duty. His faculties were equal to his opportuni- 
ties, and his whole life, from the time he left school until his death, 
was passed in the public service—military or civil—everywhere with 
fidelity and zeal. 

He never lost his simple manners, and he was guided by the clear 
common sense of the plain citizen. His convictions were earnest; his 

ing direct. His conversation was pleasant, flowing on in a vein 
of good sense and good humor, warmed with a genial spirit, and was 
always fitting. In any company he was self- at ease and digni- 
fied, and his dignity was not lessened by an amiability which was nat- 
ural to him. His courteous regard for others was not a mere habit to 
conciliate or attract supporters, but arose from sterling goodness of 
heart. Of a cheerful disposition and a spirit averse to hates, his frank 
face was always pleasant to look upon. The people of his district held 
him in affection. When he came into a village his appearance brought 
a group of friends about the lame soldier, and you could trace him 
through the town at a glance by the circle that surrounded him. 

As a member of this House he made no pretensions to leadership, but 
he was always at his post, and not only in attendance, but care- 
ful in attention to the business of legislation. During the first session 
of this Congress I often saw him, and I admired the direct, prompt 
manner in which he dispatched business here and at the Departments. 
As a speaker his remarks on the floor were not so frequent as to make 
them common, but were practical and thoughtful, and were listened to 
with much respect. In committees, those great laboratories where so 
large a part of legislation is done, where errors and erudities are searched 
out and pruned away, and each provision of a proposed law adjusted to 
the others and to existing law, he was a conscientious, judicious worker, 
examining every phase of a subject with patient care. In his own af- 
fairs he was an excellent business man, and he brought the methods of 
business to public interests. 

He understood all the feelings of the laboring class. His own life 
was one of labor. He knew the value of aday’s work. He mingled 
with the working world, and sympathized with poverty and hope strug- 
gling for better things. He knew what it was to pass a long day un- 
der the summer sun in farm-work; what it was to write twelve hours 
a day in an office. Yet he was more than a laborer; he appreciated 
those qualities in strong, sagacious minds by which they can combine 
and direct others, and lead great enterprises to success. He studied 
the wants of all impartially in framing legislation, but his heart in- 
clined instinctively to the great multitude who can not come to Wash- 
ington and plead their cause before committees—the people at large, 
upon whom the law must operate. 

In promoting the interests of his constituents he was watchful and 
loyal to them He a district where there is much in- 
dependent political thought and intelligent criticism, and he satisfied 
the demands of locality without sacrifi his convictions on national 
interest and the fairly balanced claims of every section. In the daily 
work of caring for the numberless inquiries, wants, and applications of 
his people, his work was arduous and faithful. I remember to have read 
a letter from him in which he remarked at the close, ‘‘ This is the fifty- 
sixth letter I have written to-day.” Between applicants upon whose 
claims he had to pass, he tried earnestly to be fair, studied each case 
anxiously, lest by some mistake in judgment or imperfect information 
he might do injustice to some worthy man. Every member here knows 
how often this duty falls upon a Representative and how delicate and 
difficult a task it sometimes is. 

He satisfied his constituents—no easy task, for that Galena district 
had been accustomed to being represented by men of national reputa- 
tion, Washburne, Burchard, and with whom he would be compared. 
But the people appreciated his solid qualities, his worth, his faithful 
services. They trusted and honored him again and again, and when 
he was cut off so untimely they mourned his death as a personal sorrow. 

In the cemetery hard by that picturesque town of Mount Carroll, on. 
a hillside of lawn and scattered trees and flower-beds that brighten 
graves, he was buried, and there on the spot where the maimed soldier, 
his last march finished, has laid down in the bivouac of the dead, 
friendly and loving care has erected a monument, high, massive, pure, 
like the stainless man who sleeps beneath, to commemorate his name. 
Even more durable than the century-defying stone is the work of a 
true life, and this plain, earnest man whom we honor to-day did that 
work well as a citizen whose influence was always on the side of right, 
as a soldier who gave all and suffered much, as a public officer ever 
faithful, as a legislator wise and careful, as a Christian devout in his 
heart and exemplary in his walk before God and man until he was 
taken to a life beyond life. 


Mr. SHERWIN. Mr. Speaker, death’s pale flag has been planted 
in our midst many times during the last year. Out from this busy 
arena it has led us once, twice, thrice, yes, many times, and shown us 
glimpses of the endless hereafter and beyond. Its somber folds float 
over us at this hour. 


It emphasizes the perishableness of human life. 
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It suggests the littleness and futility of ambition. We are ready to 
exclaim as we sit in its shadow, How frail we are!“ 

Last Wednesday this House honored itself in honoring the memory 
of Mr. Orth. Saturday last it pronounced its eulogies upon Mr. Lowe, 
and to-day we suspend the business of the nation to do honor to the 
names and characters of two more of our associates—UPDEGRAFF and 
Hawk. They were both known to us by their constant attendance 
upon the sessions of the House, by their careful attention to its busi- 
ness, by their zeal and conscientious discharge of all their public duties. 

Mr. HAWK was a man whom to know was to respect and love. His 
friends were attracted to him so strongly that they never fell away, and 
to-day I think of him as my friend, warm, generous, and true. I can 
not think of him as a member of this House alone—his position is lost 
in the contemplation of his social qualities. 

I never saw Mr. HAWK until we met here at the first session of the 
Forty-sixth Congress. He represented that district so long ably repre- 
sented here by Mr. E. B. Washburne, and afterward by the distinguished 
gentleman, the present Director of the Mint. The home of General 
Grant and others distinguished in military and civil life were in his dis- 
trict and in the county adjoining the one in which he resided. His dis- 
trict comprises one of the most intelligent and prosperous communities 
in Illinois or the whole land. It is filled with churches, schools, and 
public libraries. It contains many prosperous towns and its agricult- 
ural resources are without limit. 

It was in such a country, among such a people, near the banks of 
the Father of Waters, that Mr. HAWK grew up to manhood and resided 
until his death. He was born in the State of Indiana, of parents who 
were originally from Virginia, but removed to Illinois when Mr. HAWK 
was but a mere lad. e was brought up upon his father’s farm in 
Carroll County, and received his education in the common schools of 
the neighborhood and at Eureka College, where he took a partial course, 
His education was not completed when the war broke out. In com- 
mon with the tens of thousands of stalwart young men of the country, 
he left all to follow the flag. His was not the wild impulse of blind, 
unthinking enthusiasm, but the cool, earnest deliberation of a young 
patriot who had mastered the history of his country, who believed that 
the hopes of the world were bound up with our Constitution and our 
laws, and that it was a duty which every man owed to such a country 
to be ready to die for it when the time should come. He laid aside his 
books, he surrendered his plans of life, and stepped into the ranks as a 
private soldier, saying, Ask of me what thou wilt and I will dare.“ 

He rose to the rank of captain in his regiment, the Ninety-sixth Illi- 
nois, and was frequently in command of a battalion and intrusted with 
the execution of movements which required great vigor and 


Sagacity 
as well as bravery, and in every place he acquitted himself with honor |. 


and with entire satisfaction to his superior officers. For these services 
he was brevetted a major in hisregiment. Ie had gone through all the 
war without receiving any bodily injury until almost the very last day 
that any fighting was done, when he received a wound in his leg which 
caused its amputation. He sealed his country’s triumph with his blood. 
Henceforth he was to go through lifemaimed. He accepted his fortune 
with manliness, and after a long time of suffering in the hospital re- 
turned to his home. He was at once placed by the citizens of his county 
in the office of county clerk, a position which he continued to hold un- 
til he was elected to the Forty-sixth Congress, He was renominated by 
his party to the Forty-seventh Congress without opposition, and had he 
lived one day longer would have been renominated for the Forty-eighth 
Con as the convention had been called to meet the day after his 
death and the primaries had instructed for him. 

In his service here he was always governed by the highest and purest 
motives. He gave all his time and all his strength to the performance 
of his duties. He studied the questions before the House with consci- 
entious care, and having formed his judgments followed them implicitly. 
He never posed for effect. He wassincere in all his acts and thoughts 
a hater of cant and pretense. In all matters affecting the pensioners of 
the Government he took a great interest. His sympathies for those dis- 
abled in the service of the country were active and constant, and yet 
restrained by moderation. 

He was indefatigable in the performance of all his Department duties. 
No labor was too great which seemed to be demanded by his constitu- 
ents. The most trivial matters of this character were attended to with 
the same care bestowed upon the more important. 

Mr. HAWK did not escape detraction. Although he was a man of the 
highest motives and most honorable in all his intercourse with men, he 
was assaulted by slander and defamation of the most violent kind; buthe 
overcame his assailantsand his triumph wasassured. No one can fully 
know, Mr. Speaker, how much he suffered from these assaults. He 
was extremely sensitive, and such charges caused him more pain than 
the gunshots of an enemy; but his sufferings were buried in his own 
bosom and were only known as they were accidentally revealed. Po- 
litical life was not pleasant to him. He intended to retire from it at 
the close of his third term and devote himself to the education of his 
family and the enjoyment of his home. All the pride of his life was 


centered in that home. All his hopes of worldly happiness clustered 
around it. His was a Christian's life. For many years he had belonged 
to the church called Christian, and in every walk of life had followed 


its teachings consistently. He was one of the building committee of 
the Vermont Avenue Christian Church in this city. His private life 
was illuminated by Christian truth and was as pure as a child's. He 
was devoid of all envy and selfishness, of all unworthy ambition. I 
can say of him as Charles Lamb said of another: 

From all self-seeking, envy, low design, 

I have not found a whiter soul than thine. 

We buried him at sunset in the cemetery of the village where he was 
known so well. His neighbors, for many miles in all directions, came 
with sad and sorrowing faces to pay their tribute of tears tohis memory. 
The aged grandfathers who had known him from his boyhood were 
there. Thecomrades who had marched and fought with him were there. 
The associates of his later life were there, and even the children of the 
village joined their lamentations with those of his nearest friends. 
There we left him, our brother and our friend, with the peace of God 
in all his looks. 

Let the lifeless body rest; 

He is gone who was its guest— 
Gone, as travelers haste to leave 
An inn, nor tarry until eve. 
Traveler, in what realms afar, 
In what planet, in what star, 

In what vast aerial space, 
Shines the light upon ay ? 
In what gardens of delight 

Rest thy weary feet to-night? 


Mr. ROSECRANS. It is the office of personal friendship to speak of 
him in his private life; of political associates to tell of him as he ap- 
among them, faithful to his convictions, generous, tolerant of 

their opinions, firm in the maintenance of his own. 

The few words I have to speak in memory of our deceased colleague 
will be as a comrade of the Union Army and as the commander under 
whom he served in the Army of the Cumberland. 

An old English poet says: 

The glories of our birth and state 
Areshadows, not substantial 
There is no armor nst fate; 
Death lays his icy hand on kings; 
Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 
* * $ * * 


The garlands wither on your brow; 
Then boast no more your mighty deeds; 
Upon death's purple altar now 
where the victor victim bleeds! 
All heads must come 
To the cold tomb: 
Only the actions of the just, 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust. 

But what this poet says of the leveler Death is measurably true of 
all great and transcendent human interests, in com m with which 
those of the individual dwarf into insignificance. Sucha transcendent 
fact was the war for the maintenance of the unity of this nation, in the 
presence of which the soldier and the officer, the private and the gen- 
eral, became comrades in the common cause. 

The muses of and of history, imparting their lessons by in- 
stance, example, impress all our minds with the idea that heroism is a 
natural endowment and inheres in the person of the hero. But who- 
ever will reflect on his own experience of what impresses him and com- 
pare it with what he knows of others and of heroes in history will find 
that true heroism lies in domination over ordinary human motives on 
account of something believed to be greater and better. 

The degree of the heroism depends on the extent to which the action 
ov and dominates ordinary motives, interest, and passions, and 
the greatness of the object for which these sacrifices are made. 

Mankind finds something heroic in the endurance of labor and of suf. 
fering, even for future personal advantage and renown, but a still higher 
degree of it when that endurance and labor are for the good of others 
or for the love of truth in science or in art. 

Greater still do we regard the heroism of him who perils life to save 
the lives of others. 

When the storm howls over the face of the ocean; when the fierce 
waves like devouring demons assault the passenger-laden ship off some 
inhospitable coast; when they breach the walls which protect the lives 
of all on board, whose heart does not thrill with admiration to see the 
frail life-saving boat and crew start through the storm and waves into 
the jaws of death to save imperiled passengers and crew? 

But if such heroic acts command unreserved admiration, what meas- 
ure of it shall be given to those men who, unskilled and untrained to 
arms, went to save our ship of state from wreck, and all the hopes it bore, 
the hopes of fifteen millions of people, the hopes of their posterity for 
unborn generations, and of the liberty-seeking millions of all the world 
for all coming time staked on the success of 23 and peculiar ex- 
periment to demonstrate the practicability of self- government in the 
world. 

In the presence of a work so great all minor heroisms dwindle into 
insignificance, and all actors in it, whether of lofty or of humble rank, 
become comrades in the grand army engaged in a common cause of such 
immeasurable grandeur. 
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In this sense our deceased colleague and I were comrades. Young, 
tall, handsome, of a noble, generous nature, he early responded to his 
country’s call for defenders, and while with me had become a captain 
in the Ninety-second Illinois Volunteer Infantry, in the Army of the 
Cumberland, and rendered arduous, brave, gallant, and effective serv- 
ice, the details of which are told by others. He was on courier duty 
with his command during the campaign of Chattanooga, and at my 
headquarters during the bloody but to usglorious field of Chickamauga, 
which stemmed the hostile tide and gave us Chattanooga, the objective 
of our campaign. He did his duty nobly at the head of his command; 
was with me at the point and moment of supreme danger in the battle. 
More words might be said, but could higher eulogy be pronounced on 
himoronany of all the brave men whoserved in such a cause? God bless 
them, each and all! Living, may they be honored and blessed by all 
who live beneath the flag; and dying, be regretted as he is regretted over 
whose death we are now expressing our sorrowful respect. 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I regret I am not better prepared 
to speak of the life and character of my late friend and colleague, Major 
ROBERT M. A. HAWK, than I am to-day. It is true I had met Major 
HAWK before he was elected a member of this body, and had a some- 
what slight but pleasant acquaintance with him; but I was not then 
and am not now familiar with his early history, and will not therefore 
attempt to speak of his early life further than to say he was.a native of 
Hancock County, in theState of Indiana, and emigrated with his father’s 
family at an early age to Carroll County, in the State of Illinois, in 
which last State he was educated at Eureka College. 

jor HAWK was a soldier in the late war. When 23 years of age 
he enli as a volunteer, and on the 4th day of September, 1862, was 
mustered into the service of the United States as a first lieutenant in 
the Ninety-second Regiment of Ilinois Volunteer Infantry, in which 
capacity he served until the 23d day of 1863, when he was pro- 
moted to the office of captain, and served as such until the 2ist day of 
June, 1865, at which time, having served nearly three years, he was 
mustered out of the service. Of the conduct of Major HAWK while in 
the service as an officer and soldier I have no personal knowledge. I 
know he was wounded in an engagement with the enemy near Raleigh, 
North Carolina, on the 10th day of April, 1865, from which wound he 
lost his right leg, and that he was brevetted a major for soldierly con- 
duct on that occasion. 

I know also that every pulsation of his heart beat with patriotic de- 
votion for his country; that he loved this great Republic with a love 
as deep and strong as the love of his own life, which he periled for its 
preservation and tion; and from his reputation and my knowl- 
edge now of his character I have no hesitation in saying that he was 
during his service a brave, faithful, and efficient officer and soldier. 

On his return from the Army to civil life Major HAWK was elected 
clerk of the county court of Carroll County, where he had lived from 
boyhood. In that office he served the people so acceptably and with 
such fidelity and ability that he was three times successively re-elected, 
and he held the office until in 1878, when he was nominated and elected 
a member of the Forty-sixth Congress from the fifth Congressional dis- 
trict of Illinois. Having been re-elected in 1880 as a member of the 
Forty-seventh Co he held a seat in this body from the 4th day of 
March, 1879, until his death, which occurred in this city, after a very 
brief illness, on the 29th day of June, 1882. 

As a Representativein Congress I think I can say that Major HAWK 
won not only the sympathy but the respect and confidence of his asso- 
ciates and fellow-members. On his entrance here as a member of this 
body he was an inexperienced legislator. But feeling the full force of 
the responsibilities resting upon him, he at once addressed himself to 
his public duties with an earnest desire to discharge them intelligently 
and faithfully. And those of us, Mr. Speaker, who served with him 
and who knew him during his service in Congress will well remember 
how punctually he took his seat, and how faithfully he observed the 
proceedings of the House during its sessions. 

As his colleague and friend I was broughtin almost daily association 
with Major HAWK, and I can bear testimony to the conscientious, able, 
and faithful manner in which he served his constituents and the coun- 
try. He was an honorable, upright, useful member of this House, 
and during all his service here he brought no reproach upon his good 
name, nor did he bring any upon his constituents who had honored 
him with their confidence. 

The death of Major HAwk, Mr. Speaker, was so sudden and unex- 
pected as to be a shock to us all. He had but just returned from a 
contest in the new district in which he had been placed by the Legis- 
lature of our State. And having carried every county in the district, 
and being assured of a nomination and election as a member of the 
Forty-eighth Congress, he was in good spirits and looking remarkably 
well. But surely Death hath all seasons for his own. And in the 
flush of a great triumph, and after an illness of but a few hours, that 
noble, manly form, that strong, robust man, was silent indeath. And 
the hearts of all of us who had seen him from day to day as he came 
into and went out of this Hall were filled with sorrow. 

Mr. Speaker, Major HAWK was a high-minded and honorable man. 
He had a noble, manly, generous nature. Hewas just and true in all 


the relations of life; and in his death we have lost a faithful Represent- 
ative and the country a good citizen and a sterling patriot. 


Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. Speaker, Major ROBERT M. A. HAWK was 
one of nature’snoblemen. He was alarge-framed, large-brained, large- 
hearted man. In peace he was a patriotic, public-spirited citizen; in 
war he was an intrepid, self-denying soldier. He illustrated in his 
private life and in his public career the best type of American man- 
hood. It was my good fortune to know him well, and I hope I am the 
better man for having known him. On coming to Washington as anew 
member at the opening of the extrasession of the Forty-sixth Congress it 
so happened that I made my home at the same house with Major HAWK. 
Isoon made his acquaintance and very soon came to appreciate his worth. 
At the close of the daily sessions I would frequently linger and walk 
with him to the horse-cars on the way to our temporary home. As he 
had lost a leg at the battle of Bentonville, and as the amputation had 
left but a short stump, and of a character that would never admit of his 
wearing a cork leg, he necessarily in walking carried a cane in one 
hand, and in the other a sort of substitute for the missing limb impro- 
vised for his special use, and which had to be held constantly to its 
place. This employment of both hands, added to the disadvantage of 
his large physical frame, rendered walking to him a slow and difficult 
process. He frequently, therefore, in the delicate sensibility of his 
nature, more than half remonstrated with me for lingering after the 
day’s adjournment to keep him company to our home. 

But as I turned the conversation upon some other subject and walked 
along with him, on more than one occasion, in the abandon of familiar 
conversation, he opened to me the windows of his soul, so that I think 
I can estimate the unselfishness, the generosity, and the purity of the 
man. We talked of the war, of its incidents, of the men of that stirring 
period, and of the men and measures of to-day. I have said that I hoped 
I was the better man for my short association with him. His example 
was more than a sermon. Notwithstanding he had been sadly maimed 
in the service of his country and knew that all the residue of his days, 
whether few or many, must be clouded with his painful loss, yet I never 
heard him speak an unkind word of man or men or utter a syllable of 
regret for any sacrifice he had made in the line of a patriot’s duty. 

Not more than a fortnight before his death, while riding at his side 
from the Capitol, the death of Major Farr, of New Hampshire (who had 
lost an arm in the war), was mentioned, when he remarked that the 
men who had the misfortune to lose limbs in the great rebellion were 
fast passing away. And he went on to say that it had been estimated 
that persons thus wounded did not, on an average, live to be more than 
from 40 to 45 years old; and then he said, with a tinge of sadness in 
his voice, that the Great Harvester would doubtless reach out his sickle 
for him before many years. It was not more than two or three weeks 
after this conversation that upon returning to my rooms after a day 
spent at the Capitol my wife said to me, Do you know that Major 
HAWK is sick?“ I replied that I did not; and I thought it hardly possi- 
ble, as [had seen him but the evening before, and he had seemed in perfect 
health. But she said, He was taken sick this morning, and the doctor 
has called to see him two or three times during the day, and seems to 
be concerned about him.“ I went immediately to his room, and taking 
him by the hand said, Major, I have just learned that you were sick.“ 
He replied, falteringly, ‘‘CARPENTER, I am very sick.“ 

In a moment he signified by a sign that he wanted to be raised up. 
The doctor and attending friend raised him upright, and pillows were 
disposed sothat he could recline upon them; but this had scarcely been 
done before he wanted them removed, and after lying down was fora 
moment in great agony; then said: If I was turned upon my side I 
believe I could go to Sleep.“ At the request of the doctor the gentle- 
man who had been with him during the day ran for another physician, 
and I hastened to another part of the house for a restorative; was back 
in two minutes, but in less than five minutes from my return, and be- 
fore the consulting physician had arrived, all was over. 

Thus ended the earthly existence of Major HAWK. Ile was in the 
prime of life, if we count life by its years; but counting it by what he 
had done for his country, his family, and the world, he had lived longer 
than many of us who survive him. The very day after his death a con- 
vention assembled in his district to nominate a candidate for the Forty- 
eighth Congress. If I remember rightly every delegation had been in- 
structed for Major HAWK except from a single county. So he died at 
the high-noon of life and on the field of triumph. He died mourned by 
a grateful constituency, and by comrades who had touched elbows with 
him where heroes stood shoulder to shoulder. I can not better empha- 
size his military history than by making one or two brief extracts from 
letters written by officers of his regiment. First from his communding 
officer. He says: 

R. M. A. HAWK enlisted as a private at Lanark, Illinois, in August, 1862, and 
was elected a second lieutenant, and mustered as such September 4, 1862, the 
company becoming Company ©, Ninety-second Illinois Infantry. 

He was promoted at Danville, Kentucky, January 21, 1863, and served with 
that rank until the close of the war, always on duty, willing, painstaking, in- 
telligent; cool and courageous in the performance 8 duty, in camp, upon 
the march, and upon the batile-field; endearing himself by his manly, noble, 
and soldierly qualities to his commanding officers, his associates, and the men 


under his command. As his immediate commanding officer, I soon Icarned to 
rely upon him with implicit confidence that ripened into personal friendship ; 
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and I often gave him commands on special occasions when I required an officer 
of his rank at important outposts or for dangerous scouting duty. He was so 
modest that he always distrusted his own ability, never seeking any special 
commands, but was so true and faithful that I often im upon him danger- 
ous duties out of his turn. And he met every duty with quiet dignity and ad- 
mirable courage and judgment; faithful and steadfast as was possible for the 
bravest soldier. 

From the letter of another officer of his regiment I venture to pluck 
one or two laurel wreaths to decorate his new-made grave. After speak- 
ing of his personal sorrow upon learning of his death, he says: 

I first met Major Hawx at Camp Fuller, Rockford. His fine personal ap 
ance on d e attracted my attention. In height over six 2 as 
an arrow, and clad in his bright uniform of blue, he looked every inch the grand 
soldier he afterward became. 

The writer then relates the fact that they became friends; and for 
three years, on the march, in the bivouac, and in the terrible ordeal of 
battle, whenever and wherever tested, the manliness of his nature and 
the strength of his character became more and more apparent. 

Finally, when the last fiery trial of his military life came to him, 
this officer stood by his side. I will relate it in his own words: 

When he fell so terribly wounded in our last battle, an armistice occurring be- 
tween the two armies, I followed him to Raleigh, North Carolina, and . 
him during his terrible suffering. The surgeons when about to amputate h 
limb told him he might not survive the operation, and if he wished to say any- 
thing he had better do so. He then looked upat me and said: Major, I wish to 
whisper to vou.“ I drew close beside his couch, leaned over my head, and he 
whispered in my ear these words: If I die, tell my folks at home I was proud 
to give my life for my 5 I was proud to die for the old . And then 
should they ask about my spiritual welfare, say to them that death had no ter- 
rors for me, that [ was prepared to die.” He then looked at the and 
spoke to them as calmly and coolly as when on dress-parade, saying: Gentle- 
men, proceed; Jam ready.“ 

Such was Major HAwK as a citizen soldier. What he was as a Con- 
gressman you, Mr. Speaker, well know. He sat so near the Speaker’s 
chair that when present he could not be unobserved by you; and, sir, 
you seldom saw his seat vacant. He was as faithful to the great trust 
which the people of the fifth district of Illinois had imposed upon 
him as he was to his duty when on picket in the forests of Georgia, 
under regulations that affixed the penalty of death to the crime of 
sleeping on his post. But I need not Weall know with what 
discriminating judgment and conscientious fidelity he discharged his 
duties here. 

He, however, was more than a soldier, he was more than a clerk of 
courts, he was more than a Congressman; in every element of his nature 
he was a man. He was an honest, sincere, clean-handed, white-souled 
citizen. He was the faithful husband of a loving wife. He was the 

us fatherofadoring children. In the companionship of his house- 
hold he was the equal, the friend, and the confidant of every member of 
his family, from the wife to the five-year-old boy that ran laughing to 
meet him as he returned from his daily duties. Need Isaymore? If 
there be life beyond the grave, and character here is an earnest of char- 
acter and condition there, then those who knew ROBERT M. A. HAWK 
need no assurance that when he stepped from this Hall into the shad- 
owy realm the door swung wide upon its hinges for his admission to a 
mansion not made with hands. 


Mr. DAVIS of Illinois, Mr. WHEELER, and Mr. CURTIN addressed 
the House. [See Appendix. ] 

The SPEAKER. The question is upon the adoption of the resolu- 
tions which have been submitted. / 

The resolutions were adopted unanimously; and accordingly (at 5 
o’clock and 35 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, under 
the rule, and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: The petition of W. S. McBride, for the establish- 
ment of a post-route from Wapakoneta to Huntsville, Ohio—to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. BAYNE: The petition of P. L. Hoffman and 450 others, em- 

loyés of the National Tube Works of McKeesport, Pennsylvania, ask- 
ing that no lower rate of duties be adopted than those recommended by 
the Tariff Commission—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BLISS: The petition of James P. Cooper and others, for the 

of the Bliss pension bill—to the Select Committee on the Pay- 
ment of Pensions, Bounty, and Back Pay. 

Also, the petition of the Floor Oil-Cloth Association, asking that a duty 
of 50 per cent. ad valorem be placed on all foreign oil-cloth—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CANDLER: The petition of M. F. Pickering & Co. and others 
of Boston, Massachusetts, for the passage of the shipping bill—to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. COVINGTON: The petition of citizens of Maryland, for an 
appropriation of $20,000 to complete the improvement of Wicomico 
River—to the same committee. 

By Mr. DOXEY: The petition of citizens of La Fayette, Indiana, 
asking that all qualified physicians be made equal before the law in 
the Government service—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Ry Mr. GEORGE: The petition of producers and dealers in canned 


goods in Portland, Oregon, protesting against any increase of duty on 
tin-plate, &c.—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HUBBELL: The resolutions adopted by the Board of Trade 
of Detroit, Michigan, for an appropriation of $200,000 to complete the 
Lime Kiln Crossing in Detroit River—to the Committee on Commerce. 

Also, the petition of Brenylaner Brothers and others, owners and man- 
agers of shipping of the State of Michigan, for an appropriation of $100, - 
000 for continuing the improvement of the harbor of refuge at Grand 
Marais, Michigan—to the same committee. 

By Mr. MANNING: The petition of William M. Graham and 200 
others, for the establishment of a post-route from Ripley to Guntown, 
Mississippi—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. McCOOK: The petition of Arabella Coddington, for a pen- 
sion—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MILLER: The petition of 250 citizens of Petrolia, and of citi- 
zens of Fairview, Butler County, Pennsylvania, protesting against the 
extension of the Roberts torpedo patent severally to the Committee on 
Patents. 

By Mr. MOORE: The petition of the Harrison Wire Company of Saint 
Louis, Missouri, relative to ts—to the same committee. 

By Mr. RAY: The petition of J, H. Sanborn and 10 others, citizens 
of New Hampshire, asking that the pension of William B. Welch be 
increased from $18 to $24 per month—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


sions. 

By Mr. A. TOWNSEND: The petition of A. Bradley and others, pro- 
testing against the transfer of the revenue-marine service to the Navy 
Department—to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. H. G. TURNER: A bill making appropriation for continu- 
ing the improvement of the Flint River, in the State of Georiga—to the 
same committee. 

Also, a bill making an appropriation for continuing the improvement 
of the Chattahoochee River from Columbus to the junction of said river 
with the Flint River—to the same committee. 

By Mr. UPSON: The petition of wool-growers of Kerr, Bexar, May- 
erick, and Kinney Counties, Texas, for a speedy settlement of the tariff 
question, and asking that the duty on wool be not reduced—to the 
Committee on WAA and Means, 

By Mr. VAN VOORHIS: The petition of ship-owners, masters of ves- 
sels, and others, of Rochester, New York, protesting against the trans- 
fer of the revenue marine to the Navy Department—to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

The following petitions relating to the duty on lumber were presented 
and referred to the Committee on Ways and Means: 

By Mr. DWIGHT: Of W. J. Young and 33 others, citizens of Clinton, 
Iowa. 

By Mr. LORD: Of Lindsay & Gamble and others, of Wayne County, 


Michigan. 

By Ar. MOSGROVE: Of citizens of Clarion County, Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. POUND: Of C. A. Ellis and 36 others, of Oconto County; and 
of G. L. Park and 39 others, of Portage County, and of D. A. Agnew 
and 36 others, of Wisconsin. 

By Mr. URNER: Of the Lochiel Lumber Company and others, of 
Garrett County, Maryland. 

By Mr. WEBBER: Of Swan, White & Smirt; of Torrents & Arms’ 
Lumber Company and others, and of J. and C. E. Coodle and 27 others, 
citizens of Michigan. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: Of Kelley Weeks and 54 others, business men 
and manufacturers of Racine, Wisconsin. 


SENATE, 
WEDNESDAY, February 7, 1883. 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
J. J. BULLOCK, D. D. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 

VERMONT RAILROAD BRIDGES. > 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the amendment 
of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2264) to authorize the 
construction of certain bridges, and to establish them as post-roads. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I move that the Senate di to the amend- 
ment of the House, and ask for 2 committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses. 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent the President pro tempore was authorized to 
appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate, and Mr. McMILLAN, 
Mr. MILLER of New York, and Mr. VEST were appointed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. SAUNDERS. I present a communication from the governor of 
Montana in relation to the Yellowstone National Park, recommendin; 
that great care should be taken in leasing that park or any part of it, 


and especially recommending that some action be taken by Congress to 
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preserve from destruction the game found inthepark. This communi- 
cation was sent to meas chairman of the Committee on Territories, but 
I thought it proper to present it to the Senate, and through the Senate 
have it referred to that committee, which I now move. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. FRYE presented the memorial of C. B. Collins and 150 others, 
citizens and ship-owners of Calais, Maine, protesting against the trans- 
fer from the Treasury to the Navy Department of the United States 
revenue marine, the Life-Saving Service, and the Marine Hospital Serv- 
ice; also protesting against the establishment of a mercantile marine 
bureau in the Navy Department; which was referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

Mr. FRYE. I present resolutions of the Legislature of Maine, touch- 
ing compulsory pilotage, which I ask to have read. 

The resolutions were read, and referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce, as follows: 

STATE OF MAINE. 


Resolves asking Congress to relieve the shipping interests of the country from 
compulsory pilotage. 


Resolved by the senate and house of representatives in assembled : That 
the compulsory pilot laws now enforced by many of the which compel 
vessels to pay pilotage when no service is rendered or required, impose upon 


the shipping interests of the country useless, unjust, and oppressive burd 


will speedily remove the grievances of our 
citizens, 


Resolved, That copies of the above resolution be forwarded by the secretary 
of state to each member of Congress from this State. 

Mr. FRYE. The Senators and Representatives from Maine for ten 
years have been doing all that they could to get this compulsory pilot- 
age repealed. 

Mr. HARRISON presented the petition of David G. Porter, father of 
James K. P. Porter, deceased, late private in Company G, Thirty-first 

iment of Ohio Volunteer Infantry, praying to be allowed a pension; 
which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE. 


Mr. GROVER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom 
was referred the petition of Captain William W. Ivory, late of Com- 
pany H, First Nebraska Volunteer Cavalry, praying to be reimbursed 
for moneys expended in recruiting, and for loss of horses, &., sub- 
mitted an adverse report thereon, which was ordered to be printed; 
and the committee were discharged from the further consideration of 
the petition. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. LAPHAM asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to 
introduce a bill (S. 2457) for the relief of Mrs. Henrietta H. Cole; 
which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying paper, 
referred to the Committee on Patents. 

Mr. CALL asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to in- 
troduce a bill (S. 2458) granting a pension to Mrs. Amelia Crichton; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Mr. LAPHAM asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to 
introduce a joint resolution (S. R. 136) referring the claim of Clinton 
G. Colgate to the Court of Claims; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Patents. 


AMENDMENTS TO BILLS, 


Mr. GARLAND submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 7482) making appropriations for the legi 
tive, executive, and judicjal expenses of the Government for the 
year ending June 30, 1884, and for other purposes; which was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BUTLER submitted an amendment intended to be pro by 
him to the bill (H. R. 7327) to establish post-routes; which was referred 
to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads, and ordered to be 
printed. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the House had si the fol- 
lowing enrolled bills; and they were thereupon signed by the President 

tempore: 

A bill (H. R. 5380) supplementary to an act approved December 17, 
1 entitled ‘‘An act to authorize the construction of bridges across 
the Ohio River, and to prescribe the dimensions of the same;’’ and 

A bill (S. 543) for the relief of the heirs of Thomas Toby, deceased. 


PAYMENT OF DOUBLE PENSIONS. 


Mr. VAN WICK. I offer the following resolution, and ask for its 
present consideration: 

Whereas on the 22d day of July, 1882, a resolution passed the Senate directing 
the Attorney-General to furnish copies of certain opinions and papers relating 
to the matter of double pension to General Ward B. Burnett; 

Whereas the information called for has not been furnished or any reason given 
for the vegi or neglect: Therefore, 

Resolved, That the Attorney-General be directed to forward without delay the 
information ordered in said resolution of July 22, 1882. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. I am sure there 


I think that had better go over. 


must be some mistake about it, and that the Attorney-General would 
not intentionally fail. This seems to imply a censure. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. There is no implication of that kind in the reso- 
lution. However, if the Senator desires it to go over I have no objec- 
tion, but I have been patiently waiting for the information to come in. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. If the Senator will let it go over one day I have 
no doubtthere will be—there ought to be—some reasonable explanation. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Undoubtedly there ought to be, but there is not. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution goes over. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. I think it advantageous to public interests that 
the Senate should have a short executive session. I move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the consid- 
eration of executive business. After eight minutes spent in executive 
session the doors were reopened. 

INTERNAL REVENUE AND TARIFF DUTIES. 

Mr. MORRILL. I move the postponement of the Calendar for the 
purpose of taking up the revenue bill. 

The motion was to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Calendar is postponed. The 
Senator from Vermont further moves to take up the revenue bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 5538) to reduce in- 
ternal-revenue taxation. 

Mr. BECK. I move to strike out the paragraph from line 1355 to 
1366 and to insert in lieu thereof: 

opani ot ay ta in ined and se 2 4 Italian cloths, com- 

w or in rsted, X other 
ike 3 nga excusing 20 cate Der . yard. 87 8 


yard, and in addition thereto 35 per cent. ad valorem; valued at above 20 cents 
per square yard, 7 cents per square yard, and in addition thereto 40 per cent, ad 


valorem, 

I desire only to say that that is the present provision of the Revised 
Statutes except so far as the committee changed it by inserting 5 cents 
per square yard in lieu of 6 cents and 7 in lieu of 8 cents; and I propose 
if that is adopted to strike out the lines from 1371 to 1380 inclusive, so 
that the tax upon this class of goods shall remain at the rate by me pro- 
posed, as provided now in the Revised Statutes of the United States as 
now existing. In other words, I am endeavoring to get clear of the 
double classification and the limitation of the classes of goods under the 
a a we are now considering to those made of cotton, linen, ramie, 
K., and to allow the provision of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States to remain embracing all that character of goods. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECK]. 

Mr. MORRILL. Evidently the Senator from Kentucky is entirely 
uninformed in relation to these goods either in the clause that he now 
proposes an amendment to or the one he proposes to amend hereafter. 
I wish to say that these goods that he now proposes to the rates 
of atid apon ee 2 one-half of cotton and the other of worsted 
com wool, an ey have largely gone out of style; they are no 
longer fashionable; and the goods described in the ph that he 
proposes hereafter to strike out are the goods that have superseded them, 
and are the most elegant and finely finished offered in the markets of 
the world, and the proposed duty upon them is precisely equivalent to 
the duty on the kind of wool that is put into them, or 12 cents a yard. 
These weigh about four ounces to the yard, and they are made 
of wool of the finest quality, on which the manufacturers pay a duty, 
say, of 12 centsa pound. It takes four pounds of wool to make one 
pound of goods, so that 12 cents a yard is precisely the amount of duty 
that they will have to pay upon the amount of wool they use. 

If the Senators on the other side of the Chamber would like to see 
these goods and understand the difference in them I have a sample here 
toshow. [Exhibiting.] They are goods costing from 40 cents to a dollar 
and over, and they are among the most elegant dress goods that are now 
worn. Formerly they were merely manufactured in France. In 1867 
I was there, and went to an establishment about one hundred miles 
from Paris where they made these goods in gray and sent them toa 
dyer’s establishment near Paris to be colored. I went over the whole 
establishment. Then the goods were selling for perhaps $1.25 to $1.75 
ayard. Now they are sold for about one-half that amount. Gentlemen 
will see that they are made of the very finest quality of wool. There 
is nothing better in the world and they are very beautiful goods. It is 
very desirable at all events, as the other goods have to a considerable ex- 
tent become obsolete or no longer in demand, that we shall manufacture 
these goods as well as those which are displacing them. I therefore 
hope that the Senator from Kentucky will not persist in his amendment 
and utterly break down this bill by incongruous propositions. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President, the suggestion of breaking down the 
bill comes with a bad grace from the chairman of the committee when 
I am simply seeking to restore the provision of the Revised Statutes 
covering all this class of goods and proposing precisely the same rate of 
reduction because of the reduction on blankets and woolens that have 
been provided all through the bill. I understand perfectly what I 
mean. The chairman said we sought to reduce taxation in this schedule 
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The Tariff Commission said they proposed to reduce taxation in this 
schedule. They never intimated to any human being anywhere that 
they were doubling the tax ona class of goods that now pays $10,000,000 
revenue, and they have devised paragraphs carefully revising the pres- 
ent provision of the Revised Statutes under which all these goods come 
in at 6 cents per square yard and 35 per cent. ad valorem, so as to take 
the more valuable portions of them out of the classification of the pres- 
ent law and tax them 12 cents per square yard, and 40 per cent. ad va- 
lorem, and, as I showed by tables yesterday, doubling up the tax on 
the lower-priced goods. It does not lie in the chairman’s mouth to say 
that I do not understand this proposition; I do understand it, and I 
read the day before yesterday exactly what I wasinformed in regard to 
it; and let that be contradicted if it can be. 

The langnage I read was from a statement of a gentleman whose 
name I did not give and do not propose to give; but I did give the 
name of Mr. Carhart, because he is an appraiser, and he says the same 
thing; and if I am mistaken the appraiser is mistaken. 

It has come to my knowledge— 

Says this gentleman, after showing how the rates were doubled up 
on this class of goods, that— 
this pro rate of 12 cents per square yard and 40 pér cent. ad valorem is 
an i proposes from 40 per cent. 10 50 per cent. And dec Balls of luxury does 
this increase affect? or our importations cashmeres, a fabric that has become 
in the fifteen years an indispensable necessity for wearing apparel with 
and poor, taking the place in a great measure of silk, on account of its 

teel appearance when made into a dress. You will concede—at least, m 
— colonel, I think so- that taxes and tariffs are ultimately borne by the = 
working, economical, laboring classes. Why, then, this exceptional increase of 
duty on an article not a luxury by any means, but, ou the contrary, an actual ne- 
cessity? In my opinion there is, to use an old expression, a , niggeron thefence.”’ 

It has come to my knowledge that the treasurer of the Arhngton Mills had 
this clause framed and submitted the same to Mr. L. B. Carhart, an expert and 
the examiner of this cl of at the appraiser's department, asking his 
approval before handing it to the Tariff Commission. Instead of his approval. 
Me Carhart, without a moment's hesitation, declared that such a clause would 

be not only prohibitory in the extreme, but simply outrageous, and further as- 

serted that if this clause should pass Congress allimporters of these goods could 

give up their business; and in Ases korps ey told, That is just what we want!“ 

a fact undoubtedly undisputable. But the question is, is the proposed tariff to 

be made for any single corporation? If so, why particularly make the importa- 

tion of wool- dress goods prohibitory by the rate of duty proposed, and not 
also similar Poe i where the warp is a different texture? 

And on the 30th of December, 1882, Mr. Carhart, the appraiser re- 
ferred to, wrote to Hon. WILLIAM D. KELLEY in these words: 


Under the present law the duty upon these goods is 6 cents per square yard 
and 35 per cent. ad valorem on 2 valued at 20 cents per square and 
under, and 8 cents per square yard and 40 per cent. ad valorem on valued 


over 20 cents per square yard—except such goods as weigh over four ounces per 
square yard, which pay 50 cents per pound and 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

That is precisely what I propose to make it now, the existing law, 
except taking off the 1 cent, as has been done all through this bill on 
every other class of goods. So I understand perfectly what I am pro- 
posing. I am trying to prevent the accomplishment of what Mr. Car- 
hart now proceeds to say will be the effect of the change, namely: 

The practical operation of this law is that low-priced goods (cotton and wool), 
costing 8 cents per square yard, pay 110 per cent. duty, and the rate diminishes 
regularly in an inverse ratio to the cost up to 20 cents per square yard, when 
the ad valorem equivalent to the low duty is 65 per cent. Here the rate changes 
to 8 cents and 40 per cent., equal at this point to 80 per cent. ad valorem, and the 
duty again declines, inversely to the cost as before, until the highest-cost goods 
at this rate of duty pay about 50 per cent. on the cost, 


The amendment proposed by the Tariff Commission, while reducing the specific 
„Pro a 


— on certain classes of cotton and wool goods 1 cent per — jarg yal 
uniform duty of 12 cents per square yard and 40 per cent. ad valorem on all other 

es of goods except such as pay a weight duty, thus retaining the essential 
feature of the present law, which is the cause of the peculiar discrimination al- 
oa to, and largely increasing the duty and that discrimination on the all-wool 


ics, 
All-wool dress goods at the rate proposed would pay from about 115 per cent. 
on low-cost goods to about 55 per cent. on the highest goods. This extraordi- 
nary result is produced by the specific (square yard) duty, which taxes the coarsest 
fabrics the same aggregate sum asthe finest materials. If the simplicity of this 
method of taxation makes it expedient it should be adopted in our local system 
of real-estate taxes; we should then see if, say, one-half cent per square foot per 
annum was the rate on all lands, a lot of 2,500 square feet on Wall street worth 
$250,000 taxed $12.50 per annum, and a farm in the interior worth $75 per acre 
taxed $213 per acre per annum. The principle of injustice is no greater in the 
supposed case than in the system of compound duties in the law under consider- 
ation. 


So the Senate will observe, whatever else Iam wrong in, that lam seek- 
ing to restore the present law, and the clause that I now offer as a sub- 
stitute for the first section of the division comprehends all that is in the 
Revised Statutes in regard to this class of goods, and under that we are 
obtaining ten millions of revenue; and the only effect of the change is 
to double the cost to the people who buy the lowest class of goods over 
what they are in the present tariff, drawn, as I believe from the infor- 
mation I have, in the interest of some manufacturer who wants to pocket 
that money, and against the interest of all the consumers of the country. 

I ask again why are not gentlemen satisfied with the present law? 
Have they not said that the tax on wool and woolens was too high? 
Have they not said they were going to reduce it? And why do they 
select in the interest of somebody or some manufacturing company the 
most important class of things worn by the plainest people and double 
up the duties on the lowest class of these goods, making the rate 12 
cents a pound and 40 per cent. ad valorem, instead of 6 cents and 35 per 
cent. ad valorem. There is no misunderstanding about that; there can 
be no evasion of it. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. LAMAR] desires the floor, but before 


yielding to him I wish to say that there is no misunderstanding about 
t. It is for the Senate to say whether they propose in the interest of 
any manufacturing company, in any secret way, by changing the classi- 
fication, to add three or four millions of taxation to the people of this 


country. 

Mr. LAMAR. Mr. President, [have taken no part in the debate on this 
bill, but have listened to it with great attention and have noted the votes 
on the variousamendments which have been proposed to the measure un- 
der consideration. The progress of the discussion and the votes together 
show that it is impossible to effect any large reduction or any materal 
reduction of the taxes and at the same time retain the system of pro- 
tection for protection's sake. One or the other must be given up. The 
demand for the reduction of taxes, which has of late years become so 
urgent, has imposed a hard and delicate task upon the party in power, 
and they confessed their inability to perform it by creating a Tariff Com- 
mission. This expedient would have been entirely unnecessary had we 
nothing else to do than tosettle the relation of taxation to revenue. In- 
deed, it would seem that with a too abundant revenue no task would 
be easier to perform, and more agreeableand grateful inthe performance, 
than that of lifting from the people the burden of taxation which they 
felt to be unnecessary and therefore oppressive; and I suppose history 
does not furnish another instance of a people being heavily and needlessly 
taxed for a long series of years for no other reason except that their 
rulers were unable to devise a method of reduction. 

But, sir, the cause of this has been manifested in the progress of this 
measure through the Senate. This body is concerned, not with the re- 
lation of taxation to revenue—that would be a simple matter—but with 
the relation of manufactures to the method of collecting the revenue. 
Hence it is that upon each article of taxation the rate is determined 
here by the question, not how low a duty can be laid with a view to 
reduce revenue, but how high a one is needed to maintain the manu- 
facture of the corresponding article in this country. The Senator from 
Maine, in an able speech at the last session, made this very clear. After 
declaring himself in favor of protection for protection’s sake, he says: 

If there was no public debt, no interest to pay, no pension-list, no Army and 
no Navy to support, I should still oppose free-trade and its twin sister, tariff for 
revenue, and be in favor of protective duties. 

Well, sir, we have been living for twenty-three years—eighteen of 
them years of peace under a tariff for protection, whose duties are uni- 
versally admitted to be too high with either to revenue or to 
taxes. It has been retained on the statute-book and enforced upon 
the le during that long period not because it was needed to pay the 
public debt or the interest upon it; not because it was needed to sup- 
port the Army or Navy or to defray the other expenses of government, 
but because it was a system of protective duties which could not be dis- 
turbed without also, as it was urged, disturbing the manufactures 
which it had been designed to build up and shelter from competition. 

There is therefore this conflict between the public demand and the 
convictions of the party in power. The people demand a reduetionof this 
burden of taxation, but the party in power has for twenty years insisted 
that it is no burden at all but a blessing to the whole country. They as- 
sert, and have done so repeatedly in this debate, that the duties upon im- 
ported articles do not go into the price of the articles at all, but that their 
effect is simply to put upon the market the corresponding products of 
home manufacture at cheaper prices to the consumer and to reduce those 
of the imported articlesalso. They have insisted that this high tariff has 
favored the working classes by reducing the money price of the most 
important productions and at the same time by increasing the wages 
of labor, so essential to the maintenance of our institutions and the wel- 
fare of our people. They have pressed the argument that this protect- 
ive system, as it now exists, by diverting labor from the unremunerated 
pursuits of agriculture to the more productive industry of manufactures, 
inviting capital into these more profitable investments, has increased the 
annual product of the nation’s wealth and diffused its benefits through- 
out the Republic. They have pointed to the magnificent development 
of our varied industries, dwelling upon their benefit to all classes—farm- 
ers, capitalists, and laborers alike—and claimed that it is due to the 
existing system of protection. 

The great manufacturing industries have been bound to its support 
by the belief that their prosperity depends upon its maintenance. In 
a word, sir, as I first remarked, they have maintained and do main- 
tain that this so-called burden of taxation which the people say must 
be reduced is no burden at all, but a blessing, which increases the 
profits of capital, raises the wages of labor, cheapens the prices of prod- 
ucts, and puts us all in funds. Its advocates, therefore, can not take 
a step toward the reduction of tariff taxation without contravening 
the fundamental principles upon which the protective system rests; for 
if it confers all these blessings, if it does increase the annual product of 
the nation’s wealth, if it does raise the wages of labor and the profits of 
capital at the same time and cheapen the products of consumption as 
well, to repeal it, or to reduce it, or to modify it is simply to diminish 
if not to destroy these great and important benefits to the country. 

The Senator from Vermont [ Mr. MORRILL], who has in charge the 
measure before us, in presenting it as a scheme of reduced taxation 
did not seem to enter upon his novel rôle with the zeal and ardor that 
are usual to a new convert. His introductory speech, made January 
10, 1883, seemed to me more calculated to invite opposition than to at- 
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tract support to his proposed measure. Speaking of its revenue feat- 
ures, he says: 

But without taking into the account any of these icon ergy e cer- 
tainly indicate their coming by the shadows visible in their fron ere will be 
a positive deficit in the estimated amount of revenue required to meet the ex- 
penditures of the Government unless much larger importations shall be re- 
ceived from which the revenue from customs can be increased. It is 
true also that the coinage of the silver dollar is likely to centinue, and this will 
absorb at least $24,000,000, or render that amount practically unavailable. 

Under these circumstances the sudden reduction of so large an amount of the 
national revenues at a single blow, as proposed, is surely quite as far as prudence 
will allow us to go, and possibly further. 

But when he comes to the economical and social aspects of the meas- 
ure his predictions are almost gloomy and his words of warning are 
almost solemn. He says: 

We must not conceal from ourselves that so eral a change to lower duties, 
fect those with stocks on hand, 
abroad will to some extent shut out labor at 


an overpro- 
t than in the 
11,000 miles n frequently 
visible in the financial horizon, Those who eve that monetary crises are 
periodical now fear the decennial return of that of 1873. 


After such a peculiar advocacy as this, it is perhaps not so strange 


that we should witness, as we do, a party proposing a measure purport- 
ing to be a general uction of revenue, and yet upon each separate 
item a majority of its members protesting against the reduction, be- 


cause a higher tax is a protection and a lower one an incurable wound 
to some great industry essential to the welfare of the people. 

Mr. President, I think the time has come when we should deal more 
explicitly with the American people upon this 3 I think that 
our friends on the opposite side of the Chamber should say—and if they 
do not, that I should say—that protection and low taxation are not 
compatible. You can not make the two systems blend. A protective 
tax is a high tax; and a low tax, to the extent that it does not check 
importations, becomes non-protective. Why not let the people know 
the truth? They are not averse to taxation. They have always been 
ready to tax themselves willingly whenever satisfied that the object is 
a legitimate one, and the mode of assessing and collecting the tax a 
proper one. Why not declare to them: If you want the blessings of 
protection; if you want our industries maintained by the aid of the 
Government as a great symmetrical system; you must make up your 
minds to pay the cost and make the sacrifice necessary to maintain such 
asystem and scorn the temptation of low taxes and cheap foreign goods ? 

The Senator from Vermont se that this bill is based upon the re- 
port of the Tariff Commission. I propose to call attention to that re- 
port. The testimony taken by the commission fills two large volumes 
of 2,600 pages. These certainly present a most remarkable—I 
may say imposing—exhibit of the condition of American manufactures 
and of the genius and capacity of our people for those mechanic arts 
and scientific appliances which have done so much for the elevation 
and civilization of the human race. As we read the reports made of 
the marvelous progress and achievements ef these varied industries, 
the effect on the mind is as vivid as though it were produced by a scenic 
representation, or as if these great industries—could such a thing be 
possible—were passing before us in stately procession. And, sir, when 
we take in the full magnitude of these interests, the number of estab- 
lishments, the vast amount of productive capital, the number of per- 
sons employed, the aggregate sum of wages paid out, and the value of 
their annual product, reaching this year it is said to $5,000,000,000, 
making this the foremost manufacturing nation of the globe, we can 
but feel the sentiment of pride which the honorable Senator from Ver- 
mont so eloquently expressed. 

On the other hand, there are unfavorable indications, calculated to 
excite grave doubts as to their healthy condition, and to cause the sus- 
picion that the effect of this protective policy has been to enervate 
and emasculate these industries, and has perhaps obstructed a growth 
which without such stimulus would have been not as rapid perhaps, 
but more sure, more healthful, and more self-sustaining. According 
to the testimony of all the accredited ts and representatives and 
organs of these industries, their condition is, and has for years been, 
that of great depression and distress, and in many cases of impending 
insolvency. This is the uniform declaration of their associated agents, 
and of every witness who appeared in their behalfso far as I can remem- 
ber before the commission—that they were incapable of conducting their 
business unless aided and sustained by the taxesimposed upon the people 
through the agency of the Government. From the uniform current of 
testimony on this subject I will cite a few instances. 

THE IRON AND STEEL INTEREST. 

Mr. James Park, president of the convention of iron and steel manu- 
facturers, held at Cresson, Pennsylvania, September 12, testified before 
the commission. He placed before that body a paper prepared by Mr. 
Swank, who is known as an able defender of the system. In this paper 
he says: 


In many cases Treasury rulings adverse to the spirit of our protective laws 
have been as fatal to our iron and steel industries as adverse legislation. Under 
the rulings of the Treasury Department upon a provision of the present tariff the 
duty on tin-plates has been fixed at 1.1 cents per pound, yet the tin-plate industry 
does not have an existence in our country to-day. The duty on iron cotton-ties 
has been fixed by the courts at 35 per cent.; but under this ruling their manufact- 


ure in this country during the past few years has entirely ceased. Tariff Commis- 
sion Report, page 2019. s x š 88 


* s 

It is a great fallacy to suppose that, because our leading industries haye now 
been built up under a ane Head protection, they no longer need the same meas- 
ure of protection that they have received in the past. Every industry in this 
country which takes raw materials and converts them into finished products by 
the labor of men’s hands will always need j ust as much protection as will cover 
the difference in wages between this country and Europe. The American states- 
man who should theoretically evolve a tariff system that would be based upon 
the assumed ability of domestic manufacturers to withstand r com - 
tion with foreign manufacturers than 995 now have would not only unwisely 
and unpatriotically invite that competition, with silent American workshops 
certain to follow, but he would also closely imitate that peculiar English phi- 
lanthropy which takes no account of the rights of labor and concerns itself 
only with the demands of capital. Our protective policy must be maintained in 
all its original scope and vigor for the benefit of American labor.—Tariff Com- 
mission Report, page 2022. 

[William II. Wallace, Steubenville, Ohio—pig iron interest.] 


While it is no doubt true, as Mr. Swank says in his report, that a number of 
furnaces always must be out of blast while un ing repairs or waiting for 
fuel, while others are undesirably situated or are old-fashioned in construction 
and must eventually be abandoned,” yet it is also true that that is not the only 
reason, and does not apply to a large percentage of cases. Within 
knowledge 8 ve been stopped by reason of the fact that the bus- 
iness was un ble; that the market would not absorb the product except at 
the unremunerative rates fixed by foreign competition, In fact, in the Ohio Val- 
ley ion it has become a common sg fee that a furnace without a mill at- 
tached to consume its product is a poor investment. 

We think it is safe to say that there is no business in the country to-day, of 
any magnitude, that is more uncertain and that promises less opportunity for 
proli than the manufacture of pig-iron, and from the protection of which from 

foreign competition the country would derive greater Benefit. 

Makers of pig-iron are more fearful of the foreign manufacturer of the same 
product than the makersof any other manufactured uct in the country, and 
watch with greater anxiety the rates of freight the market prices of the 
article in the warehouses and metal yards of Great Britain.— Commission 
Report, page 2030, x 


of pig-iron, our furnaces 
ond o 


idle, and our pig-iron producers crushed beneath the | f foreign iron made 
with cheap hoe, and brought over with low freights, or as ballast.— Turi 
mission Report, page 2081, z a 


pro 
old rate prevailing in 


ye + š * * 


* 
Something is radically wrong, and it seems to us that it is the tariff. We protect 
other man ol iron in Which the workmen receive much higher wages, 
but pig- iron, which employs and pays the lowest rate of wages e business, 
is the branch which hasthe least proportionate protection, and which is the first 
to suffer from any threatened change. Tarif Commission Report, page 2032. 

John M. Stockdale et al., of eee Pennsylvania—wool-growing inter- 


Our people allege that, taking into consideration the circumstances by which 
they are surrounded, the increase of the price of the land, the increase of the 
labor expended by sg the production of wool, the increase of the price of food 
which they have ive to these sheep to make their business successful, that 
the prices they are able to command at the present are insuficient to justify con- 
tinuance in the business. The production of wool has so enormously increased 
in Australia and contiguous colonies, from 13,000,000 sheep in 1860 to seventy or 
seventy-five millions 1880, that competition is so great that it threatens de- 
struction tothe Toor fai pened ind in Washington County, and other coun- 
ties simildrly situated. Asyou know, ers, asa rule, are very slow to change 
their business, and to get into a new business is also a very expensive thing, 
such as changing from the culture of sheep to cattle, from cattle to horses, or 
from one kind of stock to another, and it is a th they do not like to under- 
take. I have been told that within the last year the ordinary pursuits of — 
culture in Washington County, properly followed, have been more profitable 
than the production of wool; and many of the largest wool-producers in our 
county are g f the propriet of changing their business to thatof ordi- 
nary agriculturists. I should regard a general change of this character as a pub- 
lic calamity.— Tarif’ Commission Report, page 1989. f A x 


And we further state that the present duties leviedon the importation of wool 
of 3 cents per pound on the cheaper 8 and 12 cents per pound and 11 
cents per pound ad valorem on the highest grades, is wholly inadequate and 
insufficient to afford the protection absolutely necessary to successful produc- 
tion hase.— Tarif, Commission Report, page 1991. 7 k 

s 

It should also be stated that the capital invested in the production of wool in 
this pry alone is more than $3,000,000, and in the United States approximates 
$300,000,000, and that the business gives employment to hundreds of thousands 
of people, For these and many reasons not here named it is the opinion of this 
meeting that on wool that now pays a duty of 3 cents per pound there should be 
levied a duty of 9 cents per pound, and on all other wool a duty of 15 cents per 
pound and 20 per cent. ad valorem, uitable and impartial legislation would 
seem to demand that if the farmer is called upon to support and pay high pro- 
tective duties on the large number of articles which he is compelled to buy that 
he is entitled to a protective duty on the single article of wool which he sells,— 
Tarif, Commission Report, page 1991. rs 

* 


$ 
We regard the business of wool-growing in this region of country, in which 
we have been engaged for many years and in which a large part of our capital 
is involved, as now in danger of being seriously or fatally crippled, and that 
therefore the interest of the country and the welfare of the people that are en- 
in the business should have the immediate consideration of those who 
uence protective legislation. Turi; Commission Report, page 1991. 


Hon. W. S. Shallenberger, of Rochester, Pennsylvania—wool-growing interest.] 


In regard to the subject of wool, I may say that of all industries it is the one 
that w pareis national. We have increased the production of wool from about 
69,000,000 pounds in 1860 to 290,000,000 pounds at the present time, and that should 
be a full demonstration of the faot that we can produce in this country all the wool 
that is needed, as in fact we do with the exception of about 13,000,000 to 15,000,000 
pounds of fine wool—the amount imported into the country in 1881. Out of the 
entire importation of 55,000,000 to 60,000,000 pounds of wool—the wool which en- 
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tered into competition with American—amounted, asI am reliably informed, to 
not exceeding 15,000,000 pounds. Hence Isay we have demonstrated the fact that 
under the existing tariff we have reached almost that point when we produce 
as much as our manufacturers demand. 

In the county which [am here to represent, as the gentlemen who are asso- 
ciated with me will tell you, the production of fine wool is rather on the de- 
crease. Land is too high, averaging Park rapes $75 per acre. The grow of fine 
sheep there is not found to be as profitable as it was a few 8 and it will 
become a serious question with the farmers very soon as to whether they shall 
not give up raising fine sheep and producing fine wool, and allow other sections 
of the country more favorably situated as to cheap lands and climate—I mean 
the southern and western sections of the country—to take up the business of 
wool growing. (Page 2107.) 

* * * * * $ 

There has been a vast increase in sheep-growing in Australia within the last 
two decades, so marvelous that to-day Australia has almost double the number 
of sheep in all her provinces that we have in this country. She has a climate 


ja which sheep can live all the year round without shelter, and upon pasturage 
which is abundant. The relations of this country to Australia have changed 


during that time, and the effect upon the price of foreign wool has been very 
apparent, so that if the tariff were reduced now the importation, say, of 99,000,000 
or 100,000,000 pounds of wool in 1880 and 55,000,000 or 60,000,000 pounds in 1881 
would be bly 150,000,000 or 250,000,000 pounds annually, which would abso- 
lutely destroy this industry of ours.—T Commission Report. “S 

s 


ort, page 2108. 
We have 42,000,000 sheep, while Australia has 72.000, 000. 


to w 
it under a reduced rid. 


re because 
limate anywhere 


he mere a 
cant. Sheep ee not be im 
It supplies cheap, who 


market; but for sheep 
An industry so ral, that feeds and clothes our peo le as no other nation is 
dustry that should 


clothed, that waste lands and enriches all soil, is an in: 
receive full protection from tariff legi on. 

I would therefore protest against the slightest reduction in the tariff dutieson 
wool, un possibly on the very lowest grades of wool, which do not enter into 
com tion with that which is profitably produced in this country.— Tarif’ Com- 
lig; poe page 2108; * * s * 

I do insist that no reduction shall be made upon clothing wool, and in doing that 
I ask that which is in the interest, as I believe, of thew country and not alone 
in the interest of any particular section.— A Report, page 2109. 


The production of wool is of infinite inmportance to the agricultural industry, 
y albetcact! uction been 


ng labor and capital from the prod of cereals, which have 
produced so largely even consum we are notable 
to consume all we raise, and have to export vast amoun —Tariff 
Report, page 2109. 
* * + = > 


$ 
Then, again, the price of wool to-day would not be, on the average, 20 cents a 
pound in the y oar a markets but for the fact that we have 000,000 poundsof 
wool here to compete with it. The protective tariff has ed us to produce 
3 wool, and hence has kept down the foreign price. So with every 
in 
I trust the commission will carefully consider these facts, and ‘under no cir- 
-cumstances recommend a reduction of the duties upon the medium grades of 
Wool. Turi Commission Report, page 2109. 
John McDowell, president Washington County (Pennsylvania) Agricultural As- 
l sociation—wool pon — ) 
By Commissioner GARLAND: 


Be I believe the number of sheep in Washington County is put atabout 


Answer. Yes, sir. 
Q. How does that compare with the number in 1867, when the present tariff 
s 


was enacted ? 
A. I think there are fewer sheep now; that is my impression. Tarif Commis- 
aon 81 page r Si * 2 * * è 


By Commissioner GARLAND: 


t 5 > 
A. Iwill in. — 4 — Saxony, the Silesian, and all. 1 
together, there has been 3,000 pounds of superfine wool produced in United 
States for the last three years. 
Q. How many sheep of this class does Washington County supply? 
A. There are not 5,000 head of this kind of sheep here.— Turi Commission 


Report, page 2113. 
Julius Le Moyne—the wool interest. 


I have no particular statement to make except to say that our wool interest 
here in this immediate vicinity is declining rapidly. think in the last ten 
years it has declined 25 per cent. These facts I believe are against the of 
the census, but we do not feel responsible for them. These are facts within my 
own personal knowledge.—Tarj Commission Report, page 2021. 


* 

There isa dissatisfaction among part of our wool wers in regard to the price 
of wool, but my conviction is that that has arisen from the high price to be ob- 
tained from other farm products.—Tariff Commission Report, 2115. 

[Mr. Asa Manchester, of Washington County, Pennsylvania—wool-growing. ] 

We claim that Washington County, Pennslvania, West Virginia, and Eastern 
Ohio produce the best wool in the world. It is a wool that we ean not well do 
without, All the finest class of goods are made from the wools that are = 
duced here, and no such goods can probably be made from wools b ht from 
any other place. I do not think we can continue, however, to produce this wool 
in the face of the competition we have to contend against in the importation of 
wool from Australia and other countries. Land there is cheap, and the ex- 
pense of keeping sheep is much less than it is here.—Tarif’ Commission Report, 
page 1905. 5 3 0 . 


One-fourth of the people who were in the wool-growing businessin thiscounty 
have already gone out of the business because they say it will not pay them; 
and if they are left without sufficient encouragement in the way of a protective 
tariff nearly all the rest of them will go into some other branch of 
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do not want to do this; we would rather raise wool than to raise other prod 
because we think our county is well adapted to the raising of wool. We poy 


then, for an increase in tariff rates; but if you do not think it is just and fair, 
why, do not give it to us. The reason we for an increase is because there 
are to-day large duties put upon imported goods and other things that we use, 
and we only want to be put upon an equality with others. We think other inter- 
ests in the country are better protected than ours. We ask you to look at the 
matter in this light, and if you can give us any encouragement I hope you will 
do so.— Tariff Commission Report, page 1996. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., October 14, 1882. 

Mr. T. C. Search of Philadelphia, representing the worsted spinners, addressed 
the commission as follows: 

“Gentlemen, a tariff to be of value must be protective in its operations, and 
to be protective it must insure the parties protected by preserving to them a legiti- 
mate profit on the business in which the, areenqaged, overand shone their foreign 
competitors. This is the kind of tariff needed by the worsted spinners of this 


country. The vital question before us, then, isto havea tariff so adjusted as to 
protect us in this profit in all the ordinary conditions of trade, and yet under 
extrao: conditions, as scarcity of raw material or some unusual de- 


mand for our products, one that will operate as a governor to save consumers 
from exorbitant prices and increase of values that might otherwise prevail. The 
worsted spinners desirea tariff for protection only and not for speculative pur- 
poses.“ — Commission Report, page 2358. ` A 

We have passed through many periods of depression caused by the enormous 
com ition among ourselves as manufacturers, these being eventually lh 
by the natural wth of our country. Since the beginning of the year we 
have been thro! just such a latas Cob ada 3 on the most favored styles 
with barely a living profit, and on the ulk of our business with practicall 
and on a very conside: 


portion a positive loss; and duri 1 
have been maintained almost WASU: any 

fluctuation.— Tarif” Commission k page 2358. 

$ * $ 

The protection on this class is not sufficient for us, considering the protection 
on the raw material. We can not make these Sne apse in competition with the 
foreigner; our facilities for doing so are too limited, and the demand, by reason 
2 unequal — oe limited * ee aration of plants necessary 
for their cheap prod m; and we see 25, cloth, largely of 
ye — „000 yards o h, largely o 


imported into this 


Here is a case in which further facts and figures seem unn . Manu- 
facturers here have, one after another, tried to make them, and fail Within 
two years’ time we have seen a most successful lish manufacturer send his 


looms to this country, skilled men to and yet absolutely fail 
to make the goods without loss here that agara to England and cating 
in America at a profit. 
result to be largely attributable to an unforeseen action of our 

ws. laws say that on all goods weighing four ounces and over 
per square yard the duty shall be 50 cents per pound and 35 per cent. ad valo- 
rem; this is equivalent to 12} cents per and 35 percent. This protection 
is probably sufficient, but the foreigner eludes it by makoy lis goods weigh 
very slightly less than four ounces per and lands them bere, paying only 
L and 40 per cent. duty, a loss of 50 per cent. and over of 
por Seg ech uty by conceding only 5 per cent. on the ad yalorem.—Tariff Com- 


. page ee * * * * 


* 

We believe that instead of limiting the protection on yarns above 80 cents to 
50 cents and 35 per cent. the duty should on by regular increments as the 
price on manufactured goods advances. 2359.) 

$ * 

Question. If they had hada purely ad valorem tariff instead of this compound 
one the difficulty would not have arisen? 

Answer. No, sir; not if the tariff had been a sufficiently ad valorem tariff. 
(Page 2360.) 

Frank L. Bodine, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania—manufacturers of window-glass. } 

Question. You state, then, that the glass manufacturers of the United States 
would be unable to stand any reduction in the present rates, if there was a gen- 
eral reduction made on all articles now dutied 

Answer. I state that any reduction would destroy the business. I am unable 
to indicate any point where we could stand any reduction in the duties.— Tariff 
Commission Report, page 2007. 

[N. T. De Pauw, New Albany, Indiana—glass manufacture. ] 

Question. Are you satisfied with the present rate of duty? 

Answer. Weare satisfied with the duty upon the large sizes, which is four-fifths 
or 80 per cent. of our product, but not upon the small, say, one-fifth. I think my 
father’s idea is to ask an advance of the rate of duty on small glass. Tarif Com- 
mission Report, page 937. 

* 


. * 
By Commissioner PORTER: 

Q. In brief, what do you consider the advantages of your location? 

A. I consider that there is no better location to be found in the United States. 

Q. Explain why. 


A. In the first place, New Albany isa healthy and desirable place to live; farm 
and „ cheap. Weget gur mixed sand as cheaply 
as it can be procured anywhere else, and lime and grindings much more ee A 
we can get our soda-ash as cheaply as it can be procured at any point in the 
West.—1 i Commission Report, page 9%, š 8 ` 


Q. You think the present rates on the smaller sizes are not adequate to pro- 
tect the manufacturer, as I understand; can you suggest any simplification of 
the present rates of duty? 

A. I presume I could bya little study, — Turi Commission Report, page 939, 


* * * * 


Q. What would be the effect on your business of a reduction of the duty, say 
of B per cent? 

A. It would stop us.— Tariff Commission Report, page 940. 

= + è * e = 

Q. What would be the consequence to the consumers of a reduction of duty? 

A. I presume for a year or two, probably, plate-glass would be cheaper, and 
then it would probably go back to the old res, for this reuson: The foreign 
manufacturers would put it down to drive us all out of the business. Every one 
who is engaged in manufacturing recognizes the fact that nothing depreciates 
so rapidly as manufacturing machinery when not in use. Three years would 
put our factories in such shape that it would cost nearly half their value to put 
them in order again. Of course if they did not put up the price we would have 
no assurance in the world but what they would drop prices on us again, hence 
no one would risk capital to put in order and start up the abandoned works, 
and the foreigners would again have the monopoly they enjoyed for so long.— 
Tarif Commission Report, page 940. 
[W. C. De Pauw, of New Albany, 8 1530, report of Tariff Commis- 

sion—glass industry.] 
In conclusion permit me to call your attention to the following facts: 
First. That all money put into plate-glass works in America prior to 1879 had 


1883. 
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Second, That some of the shrewdest, most ene: ic, and successful business 
men in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicago, Saint Louis, and 
Louisville had in the aggregate invested millions in plate-glass enterprises and 
lost the whole of it. 

Third. That no plate-glass had been made in America without loss to the 
maker prior to 1879. 

Fourth. That I, instead of having made a fortune in a few years as rep- 
resented, have actually lost more than half a ion dollars over and above all 
small, very small, profit made since 1878. e 

Fifth. That after a long, earnest struggle I have succeeded in making good 
glazing plate-glass at a small profit. 

Sixth. That Americans are paying about half as much for plate-glass to-day as 
they paid prior to the time plate-glass was made in the United States at my works, 

Sir, do not these facts create the suspicion that this protective sys- 
tem, which has so long been burdening the people, has something in 
it which defeats its own objectand causes a blight to pervade the man- 
ufacturing industry of the country, and threatens to blast it in all its 
branches? Can any advocate of protection say that the condition of our 
man as pictured in these volumes, and reproduced by Senators 
on this floor, realizes the promises which were made of a great diversified 
industry, complete in all its parts and sufficient unto itself? Sir, put- 
ting out of view all the millions of taxes which it is alleged—I think 
upon good grounds—it has cost our people to produce this result; put- 
berated of view the burden and obstruction to the growth and prosperity 
of all the other great industries of the country, I ask is this present re- 
lation of manufactures to the Government, which has been brought 
about by the protective system, and which would not have existed but 
for that system, a desirable one? What is that result? A vast organiza- 
tion of capital and labor and product, dependent for its continued exist- 
ence upon the taxes of the Government. 

It seems to me that the most sanguine admirer of our system of manu- 
facturing industries, in reading the accounts which the manufacturers 
give of their own business, would tremble at the enormous proportions 
to which they have grown with the slender and uncertain foundation 
upon which the system rests. They will tell you, sir, themselves, that 
they have no self-sustaining vitality; that the principle of their exist- 
ence is not, like those of agriculture and commerce, in the material re- 
sources and natural conditions of our country, but alone in the Govern- 
ment and its taxing power. 

Sir, if I am supposed to be e ting the effect of this I can only 
answer that I am simply asserting of the whole system what honorable 
Senators have said of each particular branch of it. If it be true that 
these industries can not exist without the aid of taxes levied by the 
Government; and if Congress, recognizing this levies duties for the 
purpose of maintaining them, they are not really industries, but Gov- 
ernment manufactures, political establishments, branches of the public 
service; as much as are the Army and Navy and diplomatic corps or 
any of the departments of administration, 

Sir, we have had a great deal to say of late about the corruptions 


growing out of the vast patronage of the Government. The source of halk 


this evil was held by both Mr. Calhoun and Mr. Webster to be in the 
dependence of 60,000 people, who held employment under the Govern- 
ment, upon those in power for their subsistence. They believed thata 
power so unlimited and despotic over this numerous and powerful corps 
of office-holders would corrupt and debase those who composed it into 
the supple and willing instruments of power, and at the same time work 
a fearful change in the character of the Government itself. Now, this 
protective system produces precisely the same result that Mr. Webster 
and Mr. Calhoun saw in the workings of official patronage. It has ob- 
tained control of the capital and labor of this entireindustry, and bound 
it, through its interest, to the support of the party in power. 

According to the declarations of the advocates of high duties, the la- 
borers in these manufactures built up by protection d d for their 
bread upon the rate of taxes levied in this bi If what they say is true 
all this vast amount of capital and the operatives, amounting according 
to their representations to over a million of persons, are hanging in sus- 
pense for their food and clothing and shelterand supplies for their wives 
and children, as well as for employment at all, upon a vote of ayes 
and noes. A policy which has established this relation of the Govern- 
ment to so large a part of the capital and labor of the country—a re- 
lation of absolute control on the one hand and of absolute dependence 
and subjection on the other—mustinvolve many and disastrous e 
in our political system. I call attention to one or two. It is an in- 
cubus upon the Government and obstructs the freedom of its action in 
the adoption of any policy looking to the welfare of the whole people. 
Suppose we should come to the conclusioa that commercial freedom was 
the true policy of this Government; why, sir, a Congress of free-traders 
charged with the responsibility of forming a revenue system would 
shrink from putting their own theory into operation in view of the ruin 
and distress which it is declared would follow upon these industries 
under a radical change of our system of taxation. 

Take another view. If there is any point on which the great body 
of the people of this country are united it is on the desire for a reduc- 
tion of public burdens. Both parties profess to favor it. Suppose that 
we should begin an earnest effort to reduce itures to the lowest 
point of an economical administration of the Government, so that the 
taxation could be correspondingly reduced and its burden appreciably 
lightened? It could easily be done, sir. The payment of the public debt 
will ina few years cease to be ac upon the ; it will either be 


; Treasury 
extinguished under the policy of those who wish to rid the Government 


of its connection with banks, or it will become a permanent fund ata very 


low rate of interest, as the basis of our national bank currency. In 
either event it will not much longer bein the way of a reduction of taxes. 
There are many other points in respect to which the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment could be largely reduced, and the people be thus proportion- 
ally relieved. But, sir, the moment we should take a step in that di- 
rection we would find ourselves hampered and hindered by the necessity 
fastened upon the Government of supporting these man ing in- 
terests, whose prosperity, they tell us, depends upon high taxes, a pleth- 
oric Treasury, and large expenditures. 

Sir, why should this system of protection be kept up at such a cost 
and such a sacrifice to the people of this country when it has produced 
such results? This doctrine of a protective system rests upon the as- 
sumption that it is necessary to the independence of the country that 
it should produce all the commodities essential to the use and consump- 
tion of the whole people; thatit gives us a diversified industry, and that 
it also builds up a consuming class for the agricultural products of the 
country. No ent is needed to demonstrate the importance and 
necessity of the development of manufactures as one of the elements of 
the national but, sir, can we not have the manufactures with- 
out the burden of a protective tariff? Is it true that diversification of 
industries is a thing unattainable in this country, with its almost infi- 
nite variety of climate, soil, productions, and interests, except at the 
cost and sacrifice which this system of protection entails? 

Sir, there have been long periods of time in the history of this coun- 
try when protective tariffs were not in operation. Did our manufact- 
ures eease to exist during those periods? I have before me Bishop’s His- 
tory of American Manufactures from the earliest time down to 1863. No 
one can read this history—although written by a protectionist—with- 
out becoming convinced that American manufactures are the natural 
growth of this country and have demonstrated their capacity to exist 
and grow and thrive under any kind of tariff, high or low, protective 
per sc, or for revenue only. Sir, long before the era of protective tar- 
iffs, long before we had a national tariff of any kind—indeed, from 
the earliest Colonial period down to the Revolutionary war—manufact- 
ures existed and flourished and attained a vigorous life and an ample 
development exposed to foreign competition, unaided by the legislation 
of the mother country, and in defiance of its hostile and prohibitory 
enactments. Speaking of the natural tendency of settlers to indus- 
tries in the direction of manufactures the author of this work says: 


‘ort ofall classes.—Bishop's History of American 


Again he says: 

Even at the present day many countries which were reckoned elders in the 
family of nations ere the ring of the ax was heard in the forests of America 
are essentially less tndapenden’ in regard to some 8 of manufacture 
than were the American Colonies at the period of the olution, (Page 24.) 

As illustrative of this tendency to arts and manufactures may be men- 
tioned the fact that the first exports sent from the American Colonies 
to Europe ‘“‘ consisted almost exclusively of manufactures in the strict- 
est sense of the term. a : 

We have heard some discussion here of the per cent. necessary to se- 
cure the home market for the manufacture of glass, in which my friend 
from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE] participated with his usual ability. 
Perhaps it may shed some light upon this subject to state that one of 
the chief articles mentioned in the cargo of a vessel of the London com- 
pany employed in the early efforts to make settlements upon the coasts 
of North America, on her return voyage, was glass. Concerning this 
article the author says: 

The glass-house stood in the woods about a mile from Jamestown, and al- 
hones. very unpretending in its dimensions and appointments, it was doubt- 
less the first manufactory ever erected in this country. (Page 26, volume 1.) 

This was in 1608. Beverley, in his History of Virginia, observes that 
in 1620— 


Many of the people became very industrious and began to vie with oneanother 
in planting, building, and other improvements. A salt-work was set up at Cape 
Charles, on the Eastern Shore, and an iron-work at Falling Creek, in Jamestown 
River, where they made proof of good iron ore, and brought the whole work so 
near a perfection that they writ word to the 8 in London that they did 
not doubt but to finish the work and have plent provision of iron for them by 
the next Easter. (Page 28.) 

The candid historian is, however, compelled to state that these manu- 
facturing enterprises were not destined to a long existence in Virginia. 
They had to succumb to competition; not the competition of foreign 
pauper labor, Mr. President, but to a competitor then, as now, more 
formidable than pauper labor, to wit, the superior attractions of agri- 
culture. The cultivation of tobacco became profitable and all the arti- 
sans quit their work and devoted themselves to its culture. In assigning 
the cause of this change of pursuit, Bishop says: 


The Virginia colonists were essentially planters, and ed commercial as 
respectable than 


climate 


abling many to acquire 


native tastes of the inhabitants in fostering this sentiment. (Page 35.) 
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But when we come to the industrial history of the Northeastern and 
Middle Colonies we find a people and a country to whom manufacturing 
enterprise was more congenial. Bishop says: 

With asteril il and gged climate, they early betook themselves to man- 
eee pony . 3 and — beer that at the present 
day there is scarcely a useful art of ancient or modern times that is not ‘‘natural- 
ized ” among them, and scarcely a region of the globe so remote or inaccessible 
that is not familiar with the products of their labor. 36.) 

He states further, that— 

The first products of the industry of the Plymouth Colony, of Rhode Island, 
and probably of others, sent to a foreign market, were manufactured from the 
almost inexhaustible wealth of the American forests. (Ibid.) 

Ship-building commenced within three years after the landing of the Plym- 
outh Colony—an industry in which this country reached pre-eminence at an 
early day and maintained it till a late period in our history, when its decadence 
began and continued rapidly from causes about which there is controversy. 
Just a century before the Declaration of Independence seven hundred and thirty 
vessels were built in Boston and its vicinity. (Page 47.) 

I can not here go over all the manufactures of which this author gives 
account; but there is not an industry whose products are enumerated 
in the schedules of this bill but was established and in operation 
throughout the American Colonies. Chemicals, pottery, glass; metals, 
iron and steel; woods; liquors, distilled and fermented; cotton, woolen, 
silk, flax, paper, leather, lumber, and a long list of other fabrics. Lean 
only call especial attention to the then condition of the industries which 
are now before us asking protection; I mean cotton and woolen, iron 
and steel. In the earliest settlement of the Colonies, the manufacture 
of cotton, woolen, and linen came into existence and attained vigorous 
growth. In reference to cotton, the author from whom I am quoting, 
after a lengthened discussion as to the precise date, makes a statement 
which seems to me to be well supported by the facts adduced, namely, 
that— 

The use of cotton in textile fabrics has existed in this country from as early a 
date as in England. The system pursued in the two countries also, and the 
description of cloth made, were not dissimilar, (Page 309, volume 1.) 

It appears from this history that Colonel Heathcote, who was a 
member of the council, made a report to the board of trade, in Which 
he says that he had labored to divert the Americans from going on 
with their linen and woolen manufactures. He says they were already 
so far advanced that three-fourths of the linen and woolen used was 
made among them—especially the coarse sort, and if some speedy and 
effectual ways are not found to put a stop to it they will carry ona 
great deal further, and perhaps, in time, very much to the prejudice of 
our manufactories at home.“ (Page 329.) 

On page 330, Bishop says: 

Cotton was regularly imported in small quantities chiefly from Barbad 
but occasionally also rEg yrna and other places to whieh trade 3 
and was made into fustians and other stuffs with linen thread. But linen then 
subserved nearly all the purposes for which cotton is now employed, and hence 
the attention given to the cultivation of the flax and hemp ts. The linens 
made at that time were for the most part of a coarse texture. The kerseys, linsey- 
woolseys, serges, and druggets consisted of wool ere combined with flax 
or tow and formed the outer clothing of a large part of the population during 
the colder seasons, Hem cloth and linen of different — . of fineness, 
from the coarsest tow cloth to the finest Osnaburg or Holland, constituted the 
principal wearing apparel, outward and inward, at other times, 


On page 331, he says: 


of leather or end buckskin and coats also of kersey, duroy, frieze, 
&c., felt hats, coarse leather shoes with brass buckles and often wooden heels, 
and coarse yarn or worsted stockings were the common outer habiliments of that 
class, and were principally of home manufacture, ~ 


Farther on the same page, he says: 


About the year 1719 a considerable improvement was made in the linen man- 
ufacture in this country by a number of Protestant ple from the North of 
Ireland who introduced a better knowledge of the cultivation and manufacture 
of flax and the linen or foot-wheel for spinning flax. 

I will not go on further with the details of cotton, woolen, and linen 
manufacture. Theauthor, speaking of the progress of it upto the Revo- 
lutionary war, concludes by saying: 

It may be questioned if the people of that day were not as really independent 
of other countries for such necessaries as their descendants at present. (Page 


I commend this statement to the consideration of Senators who are 
insisting upon protection to this species of manufacture to-day. 

There are various accountsin this volume from which I am quoting of 
the establishments of glass manufactures in Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
Pe lvania, and New York. They were not quite so prosperous as 
other industries. One of the causes he mentions as a difficulty in their 
way was the temptation to artisans to abandon their trades to become 
agriculturists and land-owners. He says, on pages 236, 237: 

In January, 1767, Sir Henry Moore, governor of New York, writing to the Lords 
of Trade, in obedience to their cire letter of August, in the preceding year, 
dwells on this tendency of labor to desert the factory for the field as an antidote 
to all successful attempts at manufacture in the dependencies. Even servan 
imported from Europe for different trades, so soon as their indentures expi 
quit their occupations and obtained a small piece of land. The satisfaction of 
being land-holders reg Sa them to endure every privation for a few years in 

reference to a comfortable subsistence easily procuruble in their trades. He in- 

orms their lordships that the master of a glass-house set up in the province a 
few years before, then a bankrupt, assured him that his ruin was attributable to 
no other cause than being deserted in that manner by his workmen whom he 
had imported at great expense. Many others had suffered equaliy with him- 
self from the same cause. 

But the progress of the manufacture of glass during that period was 
remarkable. An extract is given from a letter written by Mr. David 
Rittenhouse, speaking of a glass tube made at a factory near Philadel- 
phia, where there were several iron-furnaces and glass-works. Itreads: 

Iam obliged to you for the glass tube; it will make a pretty barometer, though 
the bore is somewhat too small. I have compared it with an English tube, and 
do not think the preference can with any reason be given to the latter. 

Contemporaneously with the manufacture of cotton and woolen in 
the Colonies was that of iron. As early as 1645 regular works were 
established at various points: 

On the 6th of May, 1646, Mr. Jenks was granted by the Legislature a patent for 
fourteen years "for the N of engines for mills, to go by water, for the more 
speedy di hof work than formerly, and for the making of es and other 
. — 1 tools with a new invented saw-mill, that things may be afforded cheaper 
than formerly, &c., yet so as power is still left to restrain the exportation of such 
man i and to moderate the prices thereof, if occasion so require.“ In 
May, 1655, he was accorded another patent for an inprovement in the manufact- 
ure of scythes, for the more speedy ean of grass, for seven years." The in- 
novation consisted in giving greater length and thinness to the blade and in 
welding a bar of iron upon the back to strengthen it, as in the modern scythe. 
This was an essential improvement upon the old form of the English scythe, 
which was a very clumsy instrument, short and thick like the bush or stub 
288 N change has since been made in the form of the instrument.“ 


founderies, rolling-mills, blomaries, forge-hammers, nail- 

works, wire-mills, all had a solid basis and rapid growth. Bells, fire- 

sheet-iron for tin-ware, wire, &c., were made in large quantities. 

Cut and hammered nails, spades, shovels, card-teeth, swords, i oa 

metal buttons, cannon-balls, &c., were all at that time articles of man- 
ufacture. 


The Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] boasted the other day 
about the perfection to which the American ax had been brought, and 
I believe he said that Mr. Gladstone in making a present to some asso- 
ciation, town, or city had selected an American ax for that purpose. 
Let me convince the Senator that the perfected American ax is the off- 
spring of the unprotected genius and skill of Colonial manufacture, and 
not that of the modern protected industry. On page 630, volume 1, of 
the author I quote, I find: 


A dangerous rivalry to British iron interests was apprehended in the Ameri- 
can States, not only in the production of rough iron, from the cheapness of fuel, 
and the quality of the iron, but also in the articles of steel cutlery and other 
finished products, from the dexterity of Americansin the manufacture of scythes, 
ares, nails, o. In these eae | exceeded the French and most European nations, 
as well in the styleand finish as in the quality of their articles, being made from 
the best iron, &c. 

Wire-drawing is also mentioned as being an industry in the year 
1666 of the Colonies. 

I can not go further with these details. Though exposed to the full 
brunt of British competition, these iron industries as well as the woolen, 
linen, and cotton industries not only maintained themselves at home, 
but they became the aggressors—they literally ‘‘ bearded the lion in his 
den,“ and exported their products to England. From 1728 to the Revo- 
lution, pig and bar iron became articles of regular export to the mother 
country. Here are the tables which I believe I will ask permission to 
print as a part of these remarks. They are on page 628 of Bishop’s 


416.) History, volume 1. 
Pig and bar iron exported from the North American Colonies from 1750 to 1756. 
Year. Iron. Nom a New York. 3 Virginia. Totals. 


T. A ir 8 

5173 0 173 0 

2,508 16 1 5 |. 0020 
. 3 42 9. — 5 42 9 
199 15 2 2,950 5315 17 14 0 12 3,210131 0 
61 10 2 5 16 10 2 21 |.. SRS 81 7 0 26 
156 8 2 23 2,762 80 4 2,990 13 2 
147 13 2 1 97 18 0 19 247 19 3 11 
242 15 1 0 2,347 9 2 18 2,737 19 3 27 
110 9 3 21 153 15 1 8 270151 4 
512 19 3 12 2.591 4 3 17 3,244 17 123 
79 5020 29 13 00. 389 18 3 20 
86 61 02,132 15 122 3,441 23 8 


1883. 
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In addition to the foi sardine then e O ee AGDE te ast 
y: 


sixteen years the follow: quantities, 
Period. Bar-iron, | Pig-iron. 
T. c. q: b. | T. c. q. lb. 
In ten years, 1739-1749. . e ee b 10 13 2 11 263 18 2 0 
In six years, 1750-1780. cee e. ee .. e.... . . 228 13 1 10 


From about this period to the Revolution there was a considerable increase in 
the exportation, especially of bar-iron, as appears from the following table: 


Amount of bar and pig tron exported from all the Continental Colonies to England 


in cach year from 1761 to 1778. 
Year. Bar- iron. Pig- iron. 

T. c. q. L. T. o. g. D 

39 10 0| 2,76 2 3 12 

122 12 2 14 1.760 16 0 2 

310 193 2 2,566 8 0 25 

1,059 18 © 0 2.554 8 3 21 

..| 1,078 15 0 16 | 3,264 8 1 22 

1.27 143 92,87 5115 

1,325 19 0 18 | 3,313 2119 

1,989 110 6 2,953 0214 

1,779 13 1 23 | 3,401 12 2 2 

1,716 8 0 21 4.232 18 118 

2.222 43 21 5,303 6313 

903 15 0 23 | 3,724 19 2 25 

837 15 0 62.987 130 2 

639 0 0 23 | 3,451 12 2 19 

916 5211 2,996 0 2 24 

28 00 0| 316 12 8 


While I am on the subject of exports, perhaps it may be as well to 
say, for the benefit of my friend from Nebraska, that the Colonies in 1770 
were exporting a large amount of lumber, embracing boards, plank, 
scantling, timber for masts, spars, and buildings; staves, heads, headings, 
hoops, poles, frames of houses, &. (See Bishop, volume 1, page 115.) 

The growth of these industries was so rapid that they excited the jeal- 
ousy and apprehension of English manufacturers. Remonstrances and 
eee from iron- masters show that Colonial iron manufacture 
was thus early regarded as a rival to that of the mother country. 

Iron-masters, tanners, and owners of coppices in the neighborhood of Sheffield 


were alike apprehensive that the iron-works erected at expense would be 


great 
ruined ; the laborers be rendered destitute or forced to emigrate; and the tan- 


neries be left without bark from the woods remaining uncut, or the land being 
converted to tillage, unless the number of forges should be increased and of 
furnaces lessened by removing the duty from pig-iron only, The plenty and 
cheapness of wood would enable American iron to undersell the British, and 
thus ruin the trade, while the iron manufacturers, rendered wholly dependent 
on so distant and precarious a source for material would pranah y decay and 
reduce thousands of workmen to want and misery. (Page 626.) 

As a most effi means— 

Says Bishop—- * 
of preventing such manufactures as would interfere with their own, the Parlia- 
ment passed an act to encourage such crude manufactures as pig, sow, and bar 
iron, hemp, &c. 

But while the production and exportation of bar and pig iron was 
thus encouraged by having the duties repealed, the other clause, to 
arrest Colonial manufactures, was as follows: 

From and after the 24th day of June, 1750, no mill or other engine for slitting 
or rolling of iron, or ony pes —_ to work with a tilt-hammer, or any fur- 
nace for making steel s be erected, or after such erection, continued in any 
of His Majesty's Colonies of America, 

The navigation act of 1650 and 1651 confined the trade of the Colonies 
and all Colonial production to British ports. By the act of 1661 cotton and 
wool grown or manufactured in the Colonies were forbidden to beshipped 
to sa port except England, and in 1669 all woolen manufactures were 
forbidden to be exported to any place. (See Bishop, volume 1.) 

This concludes what I have to say, sir, of our manufactures during 
our Colonial period down to the Revolution, during which time the 
Colonies grew and prospered not only unaided by the legislation of the 
mother country but in spite, as I said before, of her unfriendly and pro- 
hibitory enactments. The only encouragement they received was that 
of a few bounties and premiums from the local authorities such ds our 
own States and towns often give in these diys 

All honor to the noble men in whose ent toil, self-reliance, and 
unconquerable energy were laid the foundation of these great arts which 
have done so much to adorn and elevate and perfect the civilization of 
this continent. 

During the Revolutionary War the growth of manufactures was greatly 
stimulated. The effect of the close of the war was injurious to the 
business interests of the country at first. Allits industries shared in 
the depression. The manufacturing classes being in cities and centers 
of population could act in combination and get up petitions and memo- 
rials setting forth their sufferings and thus make them more apparent 
than could the agricultural classes, who were scattered and less able to 
move in concert. But in truth all interests were prostrated by the 
long and impoverishing war. Of course Mr. Bishopattributes the pros- 
tration of manufactures to the flood of European imports which were 
poured into the country.” He says: 


Many new and important establishments had been entirely ruined by enor- 
mous importations which followed the peace. 


In point of fact there were, as shown from his own pages, no greater 
importations immediately after the peace than there were for some years 
before the war. 

Mr. President, at the adoption of the Constitution there can be no 
doubt that the founders of our Republic were profoundly impressed with 
the necessity of preserving our manufactures, We had just emerged 
from a war in which our existence was at stake. The nation was then 
in its infancy, and weak in all the elements of national security. Their 
eyes were fixed on their relations with other countries, and they felt 
the deep necessity of the full command by the Government of the en- 
tire power and resources of the country to the preservation of the na- 
tion’s independence and existence. Manufactures were regarded, and 
very wisely, as one of these elements of the national strength. But, 
sir, a close scrutiny of the views of these early founders of our Republic 
will show that they regarded this fostering of manufactures as a tempo- 
rary policy adapted to a nation in the infancy of its existence. Wash- 
1 placed his recommendation on that ground. In his first message 

e said: 

The safety and interest of the people require that they should promote such 
manufactures as will render them independent of others for essential—particu- 
larly military—supplies, 

The First Congress in its action looked to the same result, and adopted 
a resolution ordering the Seeretary of the Treasury to report some plan 
‘t for the promotion of such manufactures as will tend to render the 
United States independent of other nations for essential—particularly 
military—supplies.’’ 

Now, sir, I wish here to call special attention to the response which 
Alexander Hamilton, who was then Secretary; of the Treasury, makes 
to this resolution. Observe, sir, this was in 1791. His report shows 
the condition in which manufactures were after undergoing and pass- 
ing through all the prostration and distress consequent upon the return 
of peace, against which the old Confederation could provide no remedy, 
while the inharmonious and conflicting laws of the several States could 
give but partial relief within their en jurisdiction.”’ 

Sir, that report exhibited the fact that our manufactures had passed 
through that most trying of all ordeals, transition from disorganization 
to reconstruction, strong and vigorous. In January, 1791, Mr. Ham- 
ilton made his report. Of course it advocated protection to manufact- 
ures by bounties and tariff duties; but the point to which I desire to 
call ial attention is his report at that time as to the condition of 
manufactures. 

TRON. 

Under the head of Iron“ he says: 


Proofs have been received that manufactories of iron, though generally under- 
stood to be extensive, were much more so than was commonly supposed. Iron- 
works were carried on more numerously and more eee e than for- 
merly, and the pres of iron had risen chiefly on that account $64, the aver- 

before the Revolution, to about $80. In the manufacture of steel considera- 
ble progress had been e, and some new enterprises on a more extensive 
scale had been lately set on foot. The United States already in a great measure 
supplied themselves with nails and spikes. * Implements of husbandry 
were made in several States, and could be made to supply the whole country. 
Edge-tools of different kinds were also made, and m hollow-ware. 

COPPER, 
Manufactures of copper were also of great extent and utility. 
woop. 

Several manufactories of this article flourished in the United States. Ships 
were nowhere built in greater perfection, and cabinet-wares generally were 
made little if at all inferior to those of Euro Their extent was such as a have 
admitted of considerable exportation, and exemption from duty of all woods 
used in manufacture seemed to be all that was required. 

SKINS, 


was such as nearly to defy foreign 
on both as a regular business and as inci- 


SAIL-CLOTH 
lread l flourishing factory at Boston. Manufact f 
among those nich arrived att the . — 9 5 8 
supply. 

The first tariff that was imposed certainly ized the principle of 
pronen. So far as it can be invoked on the constitutional question it 

‘urnishes a precedent, though certainly the duties were for revenue pur- 
poses, and at the lowest rates which have ever existed in this country. 
1789-1801. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Frye], in the speech to which I have 
already referred, uses the following language: 

Histo: ts itself. Our periods of prosperity have been th E 
tection j of adversity, those of free trade, By free trade I mean a tariff for reve- 
nue only. In 1789-1801 we had protection; in 1801-1812, free trade; in 1812-1816. 
protection; in 1816-1824, free trade; in 1824-1833, protection; in 1833-1842, free 
aie in 1842-1847, protection; in 1847-1861, free trade; in 1861-1881, protection 

n. 
Mr. President, was the first tariff, the tariff of 1789, a tariff for protee- 
tion? Irespectfully deny it. I will show that that tariff was a tariff for 
revenue, with incidental protection, and that protection very slight. It 
is here before me in Young’s Statistics on Customs-Tariff Legislation: 

On cloth manufactures and textile fabrics, 7 per cent.; on iron manufacture, 
Tk per cent. ad valorem. 

I can cite abundance of authority to my aid on these points. Horace 
Greeley, in his work on Political Economy, page 34, speaking of our 
manufactures, characterizes the first tariffs as ‘‘scarcely a skirmish-line 


In the principal branches the p 
competition. eries were carri 
dental family manufacture. 
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of legislative defense * a powerful, determined, and often crush- 
ing foreign rivalry.” page 247 he says: 

Though protection to manufactures had been declared in its ble as one 
of the purposes of the first tariff formed and passed under the eral Constitu- 
tion, * it was not until 1824 that a measure of exclusive protection * + 
became a law of the land. 


I could quote an abundance of other authorities. Albert Gallatin 
speaks of the growth of our manufactures as due to many causes, with 
no other aid except the incidental protection derived from the tariff. I 
admit, sir, it was a period of great prosperity, and that manufactures 
prospered under that low-revenue tariff with incidental protection. 

1801-1812. 

But, sir, why does he put down the period from 1801 to 1812as a period 
of free trade? I can not tell; for all the tariffs imposed after 1798 un- 
til 1816 continued to assess higher and higher duties; but all of them 
were low-revenue tariffs with incidental protection. Nor do I see why 
this period from 1801 to 1812 should be characterized by him as one 
not only of free trade but of adversity. It was during this = 
our nation, thanks to a low tariff, was enabled to avail itself of its 
neutrality, and to obtain the carrying trade of that period, and 
to assume such a high and honorable position among the commercial 
nations of the earth. 

The export trade of the United States in the year 1807-reached a higher 
value than in any other year previous to 1838 It had increased in six- 
teen years to $89,331,109. e domestic exports amounted to $48,- 
000,000, and the foreign to $59,000,000. Assuming the population to 
have been 6,300,000, the total exports of the country averaged $17.19 for 
each individual, while the total value per capita of exports in 1790 was 
$4.84. (See Bishop, vol. ii, pages 120, 121.) These exports embraced man- 
ufactures to the value of $2,309,000. The American tonnage employed 
in the foreign trade as compared with that of all other powers so em- 
ployed was in the proportion of more than 12 to 1. There was a large 
surplus in the Treasury, after paying a large amount of public debt. 
It was a period of steady growth and prosperity. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Louisiana was purchased in that period. 

Mr. LAMAR. Yes, sir; we were enabled not only to extend our com- 
merce, but, as the Senator from Delaware suggests, also to extend the 
area of our national territory by the purchase of Louisiana. 

8 ing of the year 1807, Bishop says that labor and capital be- 
gan from this time to be more than ever directed to manufactures, and 
small cotton factories were rapidly multiplied.“ 

The number of cotton factories, woolen factories, glass factories of 
blown and cut-glass, nail factories, breweries, copper and tin factories, 
wire-weaving and riddle factories, brass founderies, potteries, and tan- 
neries is so great that I shall not take the time of the Senate or encum- 
ber the RECoRD with the account of them as chronicled by the author 
Jam quoting. Perhaps it will suffice to call attention to Mr. Gallatin's 
report on manufactures submitted to Congress on the 7th of June, 1808. 
I commend it to your study and consideration. I cannot quote from it 
at any length, but will give one or two extracts from it. He says: 

The following manufactures were ascertained to be carried on to an extent 
which might be considered adequate to the consumption of the United States, 
as the value of their products annually exported exceeded that of the foreign 
articles annually imported— 

Manufactures of wood or of which wood is the principal material, 
leather and manufactures of leather, coarse earthern-ware, and many 
other articles. 

The following branches are firmly established, supplying in several instances 
the greater, and in all aconsiderable part of the consumption of the United States, 
namely: Iron and manufactures of iron ; manufactures of cotton, wool, and flax; 
hats, paper, 8 printed books, playing-cards, spirituous and malt 
liquors; several manufactures of hemp, — Shee window-glass, jewelry, and 
clocks; several manufactures of lead, straw bonnets, hats, and wax candles. 

Progress had also been made in the following branches— 

I can not go on, Mr. President, with these details, but the whole re- 
port shows that the manufacturing condition of the country during this 
period which the Senator calls the period of free trade, was one of 
abundant prosperity in all the departments of American industry. And 
I desire to impress upon Senators that at this early day an American 
Secretary of the Treasury had declared as firmly established“ the 
very industries which to-day are declared to be incapable of being car- 
ried on without the protection of high duties. 

On May 1, 1813, a digest of the census of 1810 was submitted to Con- 
gress by Mr. Tench Coxe, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. That 
report declared that the several branches of manufacture had advanced 
since the autumn of 1810 at the full rate of 20 per cent. I will give 
but one more extract from this report: 

The whole population, taken at 8,000,000 of persons, will produce in the cur- 
rent year an aggregate value of manufactures exclusive of doubtful articles, of 
$200,000,000. * * * The general result furnished a gratifying comparison 
with the product of English manufactures, which, in 1787, when the population of 


England alone was about the same as that of the United States at this time, or 


8,500,000 were computed at $266,000,000. This state of manufactures has been in a 
States + è with only an incidental 


great measure attained by the United 
support from Government, while England has been for hundreds of years pro- 
gressing under many forms of governmental aid,” 

This concludes the period of 1801 to 1812. Would any one call it a 
period of adversity? The Senator calls it a period of free trade. Mr. 
Gallatin and Mr. Greeley and Mr. Coxe called it a period of revenue 
duties with a slight incidental protection. 


1812-1816. 


But the Senator says that from 1812 to 1816 was a period of protection 
and prosperity. Sir, it was a period of war and of war duties and man- 
ufacturers enjoyed that kind of development and prosperity which war 
engenders. is prosperity was the result of the concurrence of many 
causes. The exemption of manufactures from all competition by the 
entire suspension of commerce by the war and the embargo p i 
it was one cause. But another was the great inflation of the currency 
growing out of the enormous issues of paper money both by the Gov- 
ernment and the numerous banks which were chartered at that time, 
each pouring out its worthless issues that were never to be redeemed. 
Prices rose high, profits of all kinds of industry increased, and manu- 
factures sharing in the profits multiplied in number and increased in 
production. 

The Senator says it was a period of prosperity. I admit it, and cite 
it to show the continued and increasing prosperity of American manu- 
factures through periods of low duties and of high duties, throngh 
peace and war, up to the year 1816. 

1816-1824. 

I can account for the Senator’s declaration that the period from 1816 
to 1824 was a period of adversity. It wassoin many as I will 
show directly. But why should he call it a period of free trade? 
Why, Mr. President, the tariff of 1816 was the inauguration of the pro- 
tective in the United States. Can it be possible that I have to 
prove this? Hear what Mr. Webster says about it in his speech in 1824: 

We hear of the fatal policy of the tariff of 1816; and yet the law of 1816 was 


avowedly for the benefit of manufacturers, and, with very few excep- 
imposed on articles very great additions of tax, in some impor- 
tant instances, ind amounting to a prohibition. 
I cite Mr. Greeley next: 
Hence— 
Said he— 
John C. Calhoun, though a protectionist while in the House, as he showed in 
framing and advocating the of 1816, became an intense free-trader, 


Again, Mr. Greeley, on page 247 of his Political Economy, says that— 
The tariff of 1816 was made undeniably and stringently protective in its duties 

on cotton cs and on some manufactures of iron. 
I make one other citation, from Lossing’s History of American Arts 


and Manufactures: 
ample powers to levy taxes and to regulate the 
fe roceeded, under the wise lead- 
ership of Alexander Hamilton, the first Secretary of the Treasury of the new 
nation, to the delicate and important task of — org foundationsof the finan- 
mercial policy of the United t policy was defined in his 


report of December, 1791, on the manufactures of the country, in which he pro- 

posed a tariff for revenue so high that it would operate practically as a tariff for 

. aap wage It was not, however, until 1816, that a was established avow- 
‘or 


tectio 
2 8 time Were had been twenty-five acts in which tariffs had been es- 
tablished, all for revenue; in the spring of that year the first of a series of tariffs 
for the protection of American man rers was established, under the sanc- 
pon of t Madison. It was the progenitor of all the subsequent protect- 
ve 

Sir, if the Senator could satisfy the intelligence of this country that 
the tariff of 1816 was not a protective tariff he would perform a service 
for John C. Calhoun in vindicating his name and fame from a charge 
of having once supported a protective tariff which Mr. Calhoun when 
living confessed upon the floor of the American Senate that he could not 

rform for himself. In one notable debate between himself and Mr. 

ebster, upon the subject of protection, Mr. Webster, after summa- 
rizing rapidly his own reasons for e many of which 
were the repetitions of those which Mr. Calhoun had given in 1816, he 
turned to that Senator and said: ‘‘Mr. President, in all this I may be 
wrong and in error, but if so there sits my seducer.”” After Mr, Clay 
and Mr. Clayton twitted him with being the author of the protective 
system in this country he rose and with that candor which marked all 
his utterances declared that the state of the country immediately after 
the war of 1812, and his desire to make our nation secure and independ- 
ent and complete in every resource of power, misled him into a policy 
whose practical effects had convinced him of its unjust, oppressive, and 
pernicious character. 

There is no question, sir, about the distress and disaster and universal 
depression which occurred during this period last referred to. Here, sir, 
is what Mr. Henry C. Carey says of that period: 

Protection afforded by the war caused a considerable increase in iron manu- 
factures, but there exists no reliable statistics in regard thereto. Peace in 1815 
was followed by the so-called revenue tariff of 1817, and that in turn, as is so well 
known, by the closing of factories and furnaces; by the ruin of manufacturers 
and merchants; by the discharge of workmen everywhere; by the stoppage of 
banks; by the bankruptcy of States; by the transfer of the real estate of the 
Union, and by an impoverishment of our people generally beyond all former pre- 

ent. 

Mr. Mathew Carey, speaking in his New Olive Branch, thus describes 
the condition of Pittsburgh in 1819: 


This city in 1815 contained about 6,000 inhabitants; it exhibited as exhilaratin 
a scene of industry and prosperity as any place in the world; its immense loca’ 
advantages seated at the confluence of two noble rivers forming the majestic 
Onio, its boundless supplies of coal and the very laudable enterprise of its in- 
habitants had for a long time rendered it the emporium of the western world ; 
but, alas, the immoderate influx of foreign manufactures poured in there shortly 
after the peace produced a most calamitous reverse, 


I pause in this quotation a moment, sir, to remark that the influx of 
foreign manufactures at that time was less than it was in 1807 (a period 
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of great manufacturing prosperity, as I have already shown), and could 
not therefore have produced the calamitous reverse. But to proceed 
with the quotation: 

The operations of the hammer, the hatchet, the shuttle, the spindle, the loom, 
ceased in a great degree. Noble establishments which reflected honor on the 
nation were closed; the rietors ruined; the workmen discharged; a blight 
and a blast overspread the of the city; and the cireumjacent country which 
had shared in its prosperity now equally partook of its decline. 

Now, sir, if these terrible scenes so vividly described by the two Careys 
were due to the tariff of 1816, then, sir, it must be conceded that they 
were the results of a tariff which Mr. Webster declared ‘‘ was passed for 
the benefit of manufacturers,“ and Mr. Greeley declared was undenia- 
bly and strictly protective in its duties. They certainly can not be 
ascribed to the influence of a tariff for revenue only.“ 

I do not say, for I do not think, that this state of things was caused 
by that tariff. In the recent discussions on financial questions both 
sides agreed that the great revulsion of that period was caused by a dis- 
ordered currency. 

Upon the return of and the renewal of trade our manufact- 
urers, habituated to the absolute command of the home market and 
inflated prices, had to meet foreign competition with prices down to their 
naturallevel. The currency was suddenly contracted from $145,000,000 
to $45,000,000. A revulsion followed fearful in its extent and terrible 
in its ravages; but it embraced in its desolating sweep all the industries, 
agriculture, manufactures, and trade alike. Its effect upon agriculture 
wus more enduring than upon manufactures. 

The farming people at such times, Mr. President, live very closely 
and try to bear the hard times with 83 self-denial and patient toil, 
but the manufacturers clamor for legislative relief and high tari 
and, sir, not without effect. The tariff of 1818 was , but the duties, 
though much higherthan those of 1816, were not high enough to satisfy 
the manufacturers; another still higher tariff was in 1819; but 
protection begets pro ; and this was followed by the tariff of 1824, 
which Mr. Greeley styled ‘*the tariff of unqualified ion.“ 

But, sir, injurious as was that financial crisis upon agriculture and 
commerce and manufactures, upon investments of capital and profits 
of business and rewards of labor, the facts chronicled in the history 
from which I have so often quoted prove that manufacturing as an in- 
dustry was not overthrown nor 8 of growth vitally impaired. 

A brief account of the increase of manufacturing establishments dur- 
ing this period shows that while ion could not avert the disasters 
which caused a general overturn of all industries, there was in American 
manufacture the same recuperative power, the same native genius, skill, 
and capacity to adapt means to ends and develop greater resource under 
adversity that mark the American character in all other departments of 
human endeavor; that while the war hadi the number of mills 
and drawn capital and extended the industry, it had be- 
hind in theimprovements thathad taken place elsewhere; that thecom- 
petition which drove weak and unskillful establishments from the field 
could notshake those establishments which resorted to modern improve- 
mentsin machinery; theyshow that no matter how depressing the times 
might be, capital and skill, which in eras of cheap prices are hunting 
for safe and profitable investments, found them in the new manufact- 
ures which were being established all over the country. 

1824-1833. 

The Senator from Maine says that from 1824 to 1833 was a period of 
protection and prosperity. True, so far as the protection is concerned, 
for the tariff of 1824 was a tariff of ‘“‘unqualified protection,” and that 
of 1828 was the well known ( bill of abominations.” 

I must say, however, that the picture drawn by Mr. Clay, and quoted 
by the Senator, of the unexampled prosperity of that period was a 
little too bright with the tints of oratory andrhetoric. In the sober col- 
ors of historical statement the effectis somewhatsubdued. Bishop says: 


An unusual degree of distress prevailed at this time among the manufacturers 
of New England, particularly in the cotton branch, producing numerous fail- 
ures and great depreciation of the value of stocks. cause was by some as- 
cribed to the disappearance of specie, and by others to iio seer gp ion, which 
had tempted great numbers into manufacturing with i ient capital and 
consequently overproduction. 

Again, Bishop tells us that in consequence of the tariff of 1824, 
a large amount of capital had, during a number of years past, been 
attracted to the woolen manufacture. 

But what was the result of this policy of diverting enterprise from 
agriculture into this and other branches of manufacture by the higher 
duties of the tariff of 1824? It was this. When the author comes to 
the year 1827 (remember, sir, it was the period of protection“) he has 
to state— 

That the woolen interests at this time, as well as the agricultural branches 
connected with them, found themselves suffering under the severest depression 


and unable to struggle with the various adverse influences by which they were 
surrounded, (Volume 2, page 313.) 


Well, sir, in 1829 another year of this halcyon period of protection 
and prosperity,” the same historian has to record that: 


The continued distress of the woolen manufacturers, who had been fast sink- 
ing under foreign competition or, with very few exceptions, had barely sus- 
tained themselves in the hopes of some 3 measures for their relief and 
the equally depressed condition of the iron interest, produced a resolution of 
the House empowering the Committee on Manufactures to send ſor and examine 
persons 210 oath concerning the present condition of manufactures, &. (Vol- 
ume 2, 821. 
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So, sir, it appears that during this period of high-tariff protection dis- 
tress to an unusual degree prevailed among the cotton manufactures in 
1829; that the woolen interests were suffering then, as in 1827, under 
the severest depression,“ and that in 1828 the iron interests were in 
an equally depressed condition.“ 

Another fact worthy of consideration is that in that period of high 
protection our foreign tonnage steadily decreased, and at the end of the 
period had fallen off thousands of tons; our coasting tonnage fell off still 
more. Its effects upon the capacity of our manufacturers to meet the 
competition of foreign countries were still more marked. During that 
same period our exports of American manufactures declined steadily 
to theclose. Itis also true, sir, thatif in this period prosperity bloomed. 
around the manufacturing sections adversity brooded over others. Here 
is a picture not so attractive as Mr. Clay’s, but quite as graphic and more 
true to fact. 

Mr. Calhoun says: 

Desolation itself over the entire pay virB vag its commercial cities 
were desola' ip and 


presented a prospect pet 


Sir, if manufactures could not prosper during that period their case 
would indeed be a hopeless one; with seven years of embargo and war, 
free from all foreign competition, nine more of protection, ten more 
of extreme protection, certainly, sir, they had an opportunity to lay 
the foundations of their prosperity broad and deep. 


1833-1847. 


The Senator from Maine says the period from 1833 to 1847 was one 
of free trade andadversity. It was a period of compromise, of progress- 
ive reduction from protective to revenue duties. What I meanis, that 
the compromise act which passed in 1833 provided that all duties on 
imports exceeding 20 per cent. on the value thereof should be reduced 
after the 3ist of ber following one-tenth of the excess above 20 
per cent., and that a like reduction should be made every second year 
until 1841, when one-half of the excess remaining should be taken off 
and the remaining half after the 30th of June, 1842. But the effect of 
the lower or revenue standard of duties was never tested, for the com- 
promise act was repealed in 1842. 

This has been designated also as a period of adversity. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there are many who have insisted that even in spite of the finan- 
cial troubles which out of a disordered currency during that period, 
agriculture, „ and commerce all made greater progress 
under the compromise act than they did under the high protective tar- 
iffsof 1824 and 1828. I do not make this assertion myself, for my pur- 
pose is not to show that manufactures were more or less prosperous at 
any one period than at another, but that they were able to maintain 
themselves equally with other industries. At the same time I must 
say that there are some striking facts in support of their assertion. I 
have mentioned that the tonnage fell off under the tariff acts of 1824 
and 1828 very largely, and the exports of manufactured products also 
decreased. Under the compromise tariff the tonnage at once began to 
increase until at the close of the period it had nearly doubled itself. 

The exports of domestic products also increased under the compro- 
mise tariff, and though checked by the financial embarrassments of 1836 
and 1837, yet in nine years the exports of American manufactures 
greatly increased, such was the effect of low duties in enlarging the mar- 
ket for our manufacturéd products and infusing into our manufacturing 
industries the vigor to compete in foreign markets, and the same wa 
true of our agricultural interests. 

Under this system of progressive reduction new factories were spring- 
ing up over the country and old ones undergoing large extensions. I 
can not take up the time of the Senate in reading the account of them 
as given by this history. I may avail myself of the privilege accorded. 
me to append a short synopsis of the most important. 

1833-1843. 


Fall River, Massachusetts, where the first cotton-mill was erected in 1812, had 
in this period, from 1833 to 1843, thirteen cotton factories, one satinet factory, 
gmploying one hundred and fifty hands, and the Anawam iron-works and nail 
factories, 


The Work Manufacturing Company of Saco, Maine, completed a new four- 
story cotton-mill in the place of one destroyed by fire, and within the next four 
5 two other lurge mills. They had also at this time a rolling-mill and 
a ry. 

The cotton manufactures exported in 1833 amounted to 507. 

In New Jersey there were sixteen extensive factories of saddlery and harness; 
ten carriage factories having seven hundred and seventy-nine workmen, and 
shoe factories eighteen in number; thirteen tannerics; considerable manufact- 
ures of iron and brass cannon castings, and malleable- iron 3 tin, 
sheet-iron ware, and stoves, hardware manufactures and two patent leather 
manufactories, About $200,000 manufactures, principally shoes, were sent to New 
York in two days during 1833. 

The Novelty Works, for the manufacture of platform scales and domestic hard- 
ware, established at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

A gimlet factory at Wakely, Brickley, and Keene and Franklin Counties, 
New Hampshire, and one in Connecticut. The new twist gimlet was considered 


as much superior to the old English gimlet as the American screw-auger was 
to the old auger. 

In 1834 the American market was in a great measure supplied with domestic 
carpetings ofall kinds, In that same year the foreign articles consumed in the 
country, after deducting teas, wines, coffee, and spices, did not exceed $500,000,000, 
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per annum, while the value of the manufactures of the United States was esti- 
mated at $330 000,000 per annum. 

New machinery for spinning flax and hemp forcordage introduced into New 
York. 

Great perfection at this time exhibited in the art of casting iron. Iron cast- 


ings at Albany, New York, were particularly noted for excellence, and were 
equal to any in the world. The hollow ware of Bartley, Bentz & Co. were 
preferred to the best Scotch castings, and American stoves received the prefer- 
ence wherever known. The recent progress in the manufacture of American 
hardware was indicated by the increasing number of articles of domestic pro- 
duction whish composed the stock of the hardware merchants. Several deal- 
ers in the principal cities devoted themselves chiefly to the sale of American 
hardware. Hammered brass kettles, or battery, began at this time to be first 
made in the United States. 

Wood screws first made this year by machinery at Providence, Rhode Island, 

The Ames Manufacturing Company commenced operations this year in an 
establishment erected at Cabbotsville. z 

American axesand locks acknowledged to be the best in the world. 

Oliver Ames, of Eastern Massachusetts, had at this time three extensive shovel 
factories, one at Easton, one at Baintree, and one at East Bridgewater, and his 
estimated profits were $15,000 per annum. 

In 1835 hair-cloth manufactures were established at Deerfield, Massachusetts, 

Six companies incorporated by Massachusetts for the manufacture of india- 
rubber goods. 

Boston and Lowell Railroad opened for travel. 

Several cotton factories erected: 

The Ne rt Manufacturing Company, opposite the city, established. Em- 
ployed 200 ids, Made woolen goods, cotton bagging, cotton yarn, and bale- 
rope, to the value of $231,000. 

ufactures of Covington amounted to $508,500, of which $200,000 was the 
product of an iron rolling-mill and nail-works. 

The arrival of steamboats at New Orleans this year estimated at 2,300, an in- 
crease of 700 since 1832. 

The Howe Manufacturing Company was established this year at New York, 
and another at Derby, for spun-head pins. 

Th ure of locomotives was m in New York by Thomas Rodger, 
the eminent manufacturer of cotton mach and railroad work. 

Fourteen locomotives built this year at Philadelphia and forty in 1836. The 
Norris Locomotive Works also in operation. One of his engines, the George 
Washington, established his reputation asa builder, and he added other improve- 
ments the same year. 3 4 

Nearly 100,000 wood and brass clocks made this year in Connecticut. 

An immense number of patents taken out for all kinds of improvements in 
machinery. 

In 1836 charters were granted in Massachusetts to seventy-three manufactur- 
ing companies and to thirteen railroad companies. 

First manufacture of wrought-iron tubes and fittings for gas and steam works 
in the United States began this year at the Iron Works, in Philadelphia, 

One of the most extensive copper mines in this country was opened aboutthis 
time in Bristol, Connecticut. 

The productive value of all branches of manufacture, including raw material, 
in the city of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, was estimated at $15,575,440; sixty-one 
steam-boats built there this year. 
roe celebrated Eagle Brewery of Vassar & Co. erected at Poughkeepsie, New 

ork, 

India-rubber factory put up at Troy, New York. 

A large ingrain- man ry put up at Poughkeepsie, New York. 

Thirty-seven experiments in smelting iron with an ite coal this year 
snd 8 accomplished; seventy-six furnaces in operation, thirty-seven 

or n. 

883 machinists’ tools commenced at Nashua, New Hampshire. 

One of the most complete wire manufactories in the country was thatat Falls- 
town, Beaver Sepon ennsylvania, 

5 tumblers and other drinking-vessels were first made at this 
time. 


hres gg coat-buttons were extensively manufactured at Haydenville, Massa- 
usetts, 

A large number of charters granted this r. 

Rich veins of lead ore were opened at this time. 

The Howe Manufacturing Company commenced this year the manufacture of 
solid-headed pins, 

The manufacture of gold spectacles and of gold and silver thimbles was com- 
menced this year at Long Meadow, usetts, 


The above is a mere abstract, but is taken exactly from the text of 
Bishop’s work, though not in the order in which they appear. 

It was during this period, 1837, that ‘‘experiments in smelting iron 
ore with anthracite coal were begun and successfully accomplished,” 
opening up a new era in the manufacture of iron. 

Referring to the decade from 1830 to 1840, Bishop says: 

We are now approaching a period when the manufacturing industry of the 
country, established on a solid and permanent foundation, had attained such 
wonderful expansion that it is no longer possible to trace its progress in de- 
tailed statements or isolated facts. In spite of temporary ch and adverse 
legislation the Anglo-Saxon steadily widened the circle of his enterprises until 
the sound of his hammer rung throughout the whole extent of the populated 
portion of the Republic. 

What, Mr. President, do Eh suppose was the adverse legislation“ 
referred to? Nothing, sir, but the gradual reduction of taxes under 
the compromise act! It is furtherstated that the production of cotton 

had increased in the ratio of 130 per cent. 

It is also stated that ‘‘the iron manufacture constituted one of the 
industries of the country, which though temporarily depressed at this 
time in common with most branches of trade and commerce showed a 

tifying result in the past ten years. 

I leave this period with the single remark that notwithstanding the 
depressions consequent upon the financial panic of 1837, manufactur- 
ing industry under the operation of this compromise tariff (whether 
you style it free trade or protection) had become vigorous, expanded, 
and capable of entering on equal terms the field of universal competition. 

1843-1847. 


From 1842 to 1847 the Senator says was the period of protection and 
prosperity. The tariff of 1842 was enacted under these circumstances: 
In 1840 there was a great political revolution which swept the Democ- 


Tacy out of power and brought the Whigs in. Contrary to the expec- 


tation of “he poopie andin violation of their pledgesand in violation of 
the compro of 1832 that law was repealed and the tariff of 1842 was 
enacted, for which the Whig party was hurled out of power in the sub- 
sequent elections, and the tariff of 1842 was repealed as soon as the 
Democracy could get the opportunity. The consequence was that it 
was not in operation over three years and eleven months, and to attrib- 
ute theimpulse and revival of industries in this country which began be- 
fore that tariff was enacted and continued after it was repealed through 
a long period of unexampled prosperity, is simply to make an assertion 
which needs no reply. 


1847-1861. 
The next period of free trade and adversity,” says the Senator, 
‘was from 1847 to 1861.” Sir, it was a period of revenue tariffs with 
the incidental protection that such tariffs afford. I remember well, 


sir, the circumstances under which that tariff was enacted; I was one 
of a class of students who read the Congressional debates of that day ; 
I recollect the predictions of evil and the promises of good made by 
the opponents and advocates, respectively, of that measure; I re- 
member well the prophecies of what would be its ruinous effects; they 
predicted that American manufactures would expire under its baleful 
operations, and that our country would become little more than a com- 
mercial ee e of England. 

I remember, also, the promises of good which its friends made in its 
behalf. Iam almost tempted to read to the Senate a portion of the great 
report of Robert J. Walker, in which he depicts the future grandeur and 
glory of the country in all its interests as the effect of the revenue tariff 
proposed by him. Sir, time has passed; which was right? Whose pre- 
dictions have been verified, the prophets of evil or the promisers of good? 
Did that tariff entail ruin and destruction upon man uring indus- 
tries? On the other hand, did it not accomplish that which its friends 
and advocates promised it would achieve? Sir, we might well allow the 
history of the effects of that tariff to be written by its strongest and most 
uncompromising opponents. 

I will, therefore, for the last time, invoke the testimony of the his- 
torian, and I would say here there is not in this Senate a more intense 
and unqualified advocate of protection than the author of the work I 
have been quoting. There is not a chapter, and I might say hardly a 
page of it, in which he does not dwell upon the benign influence of 
legislative fostering upon the growth of manufactures, and upon the de- 
prno and checks which they suffered from legislative neglect. It 

been difficult to even quote his statement of disengaged from 
the political opinions with which he connects them. Speaking of the 
immense extension of domestic manufactures in the decade from 1840 
to 1850, he says: 

The astounding fact was revealed that the capital invested in manufactures, 
not counting any establishment that produ under $500 a year, exceeded 
$550,000,000, and that the annual product had reached $1,019,000,000. 

He proceeds: 


Vast as this 3 is, we find ten years later an increase of more than 86 

r cent., and if to this amount was added the very — 2 amount of productions 

low the value of $500 (of which no official cognizance is taken) the result would 
indeed be one of startling magnitude. 


1850-1860, 


Sir, from 1850 to 1860 the wealth of this country increased, as estimated, 
126 percent. During that same period the capital in manufactures in- 
creased 90 per cent., the product 86 per cent., and the profits on capital 47 
percent. Itis stated by Mr. Bishop that in thisperiod the capital in pig- 
iron increased nearly 50 per cent., and the product over 50 per cent. In 
bar, sheet, and railroad iron capital increased over 45 per cent., products 
over 100 per cent., and profits rose from 18 per cent. on capital to 30 

cent. Steel products rose during the same period tenfold. In the 
same decade the capital of cotton manufactures increased 29.6 per 
cent., products nearly 80 per cent., and profits from 13 to 45 per cent. 
In the same decade the capital of woolen and worsted manufactures 
increased 18 per cent., products 41 per cent., and profits rose from 43 
to nearly 50 per cent. Agriculture prospered in correspo ratios. 
I am indebted for these figures to the able and exhaustive speech made 
by a distinguished gentleman from Virginia, Mr. J. RANDOLPH TUCKER. 

1861-1881. : 

This is a period, sir, which the Senator says is the period of protec- ` 
tion and prosperity. It is the period which we are now in. I have no 
desire to compare this period with that under the revenue tariff. The 
distinguished gentleman to whom I have already referred [Mr. TUCKER] 
has done that in a manner far beyond the happiest efforts of my hum- 
ble powers. My object is a different one. I simply wish to show the 
fact that through revenue duties, through the periods of so-called free 
trade, through periods of depression, through periods of every kind, 
manufacturers have continued to grow at a pace corresponding with the 
wants of the country, and have taken no step backward under any cir- 
cumstances and have been overwhelmed by no adverse fortunes. My 
purpose has been to convince Senators that if they wish to respond to the 
demands of the people for reduced taxation, apprehension as to its effect 
upon manufactures need not stand in the way to obstruct this popular 
aspiration. 

I might devote some of my time to the discussion of the present condi- 
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tion of manufactures under the protective system now in operation. I 


do not deny that our country has There never has been a 
period in which we have not increased in prosperity, and that, too, in 
advance of our increase of population. If I desired togointo the causes 
of this grand and rapid development of our material civilization, one 
among the chief I would say was, not ourrestriction upon foreign trade, 
but the fact that we have on this continent the grandest exhibition of 
the blessings and benefits of that absolute freedom of commerce between 
the States which our Constitution has established. Nowhere on earth has 
commerce been so unrestricted, upon suchascale, and through such vast 
sections, divided by great mountainsand rivers, and abounding inall vari- 
eties of soil, climate, productions, and conditions. Suppose we had re- 
versed our constitutional policy and instead of having the free trade which 
has prevailed throughout all the States, there had been custom-houses 
erected along the boundaries of each particular State, would not the pict- 
ure of our civilization be reversed? 

But, sir, to return to the point from which I started in the beginning 
of these remarks, what is the condition of your man under 
this protective system? Why are they depressed? Why are they tot- 
tering on the verge of universal bankruptcy, according to their own 
representations? It can not, as in 1837 and in 1817 and in 1857, be 
attributed to financial crises, for never was our currency in a better 
condition than it is at this time. It is perfectly sound and it is plen- 
tiful. There is but oneembarrassment possible—and that is one which 
has not yet developed itseli—growing out of the overvaluation of our 
silver. I repeat, sir, there never was a time when the currency of the 
country was in a condition more favorable to the 8 of indus- 
tries than it is now, in its uniformity and in thesteadiness of exchanges. 

In 1873 there was the same sort of distress that exists at this time. 
I do not say that it grew out of the protective tariff. It was the result 
of the sudden contraction of the currency following an enormous infla- 
tion. It was one of those terrible currency disasters—not like the ones 
to which I have just referred, violent in their outburst and piaty in 
their duration—but like some fatal epidemic it spread deep and wid 
desolating one community after another, until gloom and ruin settled 
upon all. I repeat, sir, while the e system is not to be re- 
Proached as the cause of this wid read distress, it is certainly true 
that it could not shelter its pro industries from the devastation. 
But, sir, this distressed condition of manufactures is not confined either 
to the present time or the financial crisis of 1873. 

In 1868, long before the catastrophe of 1873, when the protective 
system was in its full play, what was the condition of your manufactur- 
ing industries? Sir, I will not trust myself to depict that condition, 
‘but will quote from a Senator who is the leading champion here of the 
protective system, and in that character sings annually its io triomphe 
to the Senate. Mr. MORRILL, of Vermont, in 1868, in the Senate, 
made the following remarks: 


Look atthe industries that are at the present are mr unusually de} ween 
Take for instance the entire woolen interest. There is not an estab! 


that is not losing gmoney to-day. Take the wool wer; not a pound — mont 
raised last bring 10 cents per poun of its cost. e the cotton 
interest, The whole circle of man are in no yan circumstances, 


Look at the value of their stocks. For instance, take the Bates manufacturin, 
stock, of Maine. * * AndsoI hg, e almost through the whole 
They all suffer, Take the West—Ohio, II is, or Iowa. Look at their hog 
crop, Why, if they had given away all the or if they had s hte: 
them a yearago and thrown them away, they would have been better off to-day. 
They have absolutely lost their hog crop oe eee out grain to them which 
unfed would have brought more than all their por 


Mr. KELLEY, in the House of Representatives, in a speech delivered 
January 18, 1868, said: 


The loom and the spindle, no — 1 able to yield hs profit to their ok ea 


1 DF PORTIA at the trade in w 
skilled; the 99 in which they worked are closed. In the 
of productive employment for men or 3 the eee holders of bonds 
are selling them to save themselves from bankruptey i Posen anid desc? dn 
eee feed themselves and familiesin 8 idleness if they 
are laborers whose hard-earned savings have been loaned to the Governmentin 
ite 8 Look where we may, to any section of the country, we hear of 
the value of manufactured goods, of reduction ors vend = oe 
hours of labor, or factories 8 on part time or closed or to be 
sent no jaundiced or partisan view of the case. 

Sir, these are not the accusations ofan enemy to the protectivesystem; 
they are the reluctant admissions and confessions which inexorable fact 
extorts. Behold, sir, the fruits of the protectivesystem! Depression, 
poverty, impoverishment, and ruin in 1868; in 1873, impotent to stem 
the tide of financial ruin that swept far and wide the wrecks of capital 
and labor; and in 1883, the entire fabric of manufacturing capital and 
labor resting upon the narrow and uncertain basis of Government tax- 

ation. 

Mr. President, I intended to discuss somewhat in full the economical 
principles of this system, but it has taken me so much longer than I 
supposed it would to present the historical a ent that I shall not 
doso. There is one point, however, to which I will call the attention 
of the Senate, for I think it is one upon which the advocates of this sys- 
tem now mainly put their support. It is this: that the difference be- 
tween the wages of labor in this syria’ Reva cota ee err 
of Europe is so great that unless u tax is put upon the imported arti- 
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cle equivalent to that disparity of wages the American manufacture of 
the corresponding article is unable to compete with it; that unless a 
system of duties is arranged so as to cover by taxation this disparity the 
American industry must perish in the unequal conflict. 

I think the argument is a fallacy. The general rule is, that the na- 
tion whose capitalists employ labor at highest wages has the advantage 
in competition with those countries whose capitalists employ labor at 
lower Who, sir, is our most formidable competitor, not only in 
the markets of the world, but here in our own market? Is it the na- 
tion that pays the lowest wages forlabor? Itis England, sir, that pays 
the highest wages for labor of any in the civilized world, our own, per- 
haps, excepted. I repeat, it is England that pays wages far above those 
of France, or Germany, or Belgium, or Russia, and yet occupies their 
own markets with her products until they are driven, even with their 
low wages and cheap labor, to throw up a wall of protective and pro- 
hibitory duties against this formidable commercial rival. 

The products of the higher-waged labor of English manufactures vie 
with us on our own soil. We, with our bulky and perishable products 
of the field transported to the seaboard and thence across the ocean, 
occupy and possess the markets of the world against the product of la- 
borers whose wages per diem would not pay for the dinner of an Amer- 
ican laborer. In the markets of England, France, and Germany our 
cotton and cereals and meats meet in successful competition the low- 
waged labor of Russia, of India, of Egypt, and even the slave labor of 
Brazil. Sir, in the face of the fact that the two highest w: ying 
nations of the world are the ones whose products—England with her 
manufactures and America with her staples—undersell all others, this 
fallacy of high men must do F upon it. 

There is no principle better understood among political economists 
than the distinction ee the of labor and the cost of labor 
in relation to profits; and in spite of the sarcasms which are so often 
launched at this science by those whose contempt for it will not allow 
them to study and understand its principles, I will invoke its authority. 
I quote Faweett’s Political Economy, page 169: 

In any given 5777 the more that is taken in the form of profits, the less will be 
in wages. If wages take a larger share of the produce, profits must take 
asmallershare. Suppose, however, that AUREY. DE the introduction of new 
machinery, is rendered more productive, the: 18 Si then be a greater quantity 
of produce to be distributed and more may be apportioned to profits without 
the slightest reduction in wages. 
On page 170 he says: 


Mr. Mill has shown that 1 9 the principle fornia rate 

of profit depends on the cost of Tho Ms ny 0 ech be pher 

the wages the 71 —. heer ae ia ith the amount * wealth which i 8 pro- 

by his labor. Horeke i labor is rendered more efficient, the cost of 

labor is manifestly ‘aimbatoned because either more produce is raised by the z: 
— of rt 3 amount we jee nd or an equal amount of produce results fro 

ofa smaller sum in wages. When labor is rend ered: more ef. 

en thas been shown that tho rate of profi wil rise, although the same 

e e is paid in wages. The rate of. profit therefore varies inversely with the 

cost of labor, - 


Fawcett gives an illustration of this in the following language: 
The worst ati which 1 cultivated in Australia — 5 far more fertile than the 
worst land 


. The 
Bee Pee 
brags 
which is thus dhi N sAN 
laborers may be higher in Australia than in a 

labor in Australia may be less than it is in England 


Again: 


wages of agri 
and yet the cost of this 


The difficulty arises from confi 9 the cost oſ labor. Wages may 
3 eee e iar be eae 


In an excellent work recently published, Political Economy, by Fran- 
cis A. Walker, I find the following: 


NOMINAL AND REAL Cost or Lanor—Another distinction which requires to 
Pe nae mee bac ona oe the cost of labor. It is le thatan 


employer ma pay tipi wage and yet the cost of the labor to may prove 
to be low by A igs the labor rer’s superior efficiency. On the other hand the 
employer may pay wages on which the laborer can only live most miserably 


an pat the employer be greatly 3 to get back these wages in the value 
wasteful ma be the services rendered. 


of his product—so poor and 
And again: 


It is probably true that as a rule tyres d labor is that which costs the 
employer This is evidenced by the two that general] ly 5 em- 
their lowest-paid laborers first, 


K aaglas 33 they reduce their force 

I dig sara g it is the countries where the lowest real wages are 

paid deoin feel necessity of imposing commercial restrictions to keep oas 
the productsof others. Thus India, where the cotton-spinner gets only 20 

a week, is flooded ee ae rotons of England where the spinner receives shil- 

ion, so far as I am 

d offers its products 


lings. (See 
Among fully s 2 e the rule without ex 
ucts of countries where the lower wages 


aware, is that that country in which the higher wages are 
at lower prices than the competing prod: 
are paid, (See paragraph 4006.) 

It is not high wages in the United States which hinders the successful 
competition of American man’ with the products of England. 
The protective system itself interposes a much greater hinderance in 
the increased cost of production which it has always brought about. 
This has often been shown by the history of all protective tariffs. But 
if further proof were required these two large volumes given us by the 
Tariff Commission are full of irresistible evidence that the whole effect 
of all past protection from 1861 to 1883 has been to make the manu- 
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facturers more clamorous for protection than ever and more afraid of 
* competition than ever. : 

I do not 5 to repeat the ment so often made that a 
high protective tariff raises prices and thereby so increases the expenses 
of manufacturing as, sooner or later, to make the cost of producing equal 
to that of the imported articles with the duty added, thus creating a 
necessity for still higher duties. It has never been answered. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. COKE] so forcibly presented this point 
in his speech last year that it answers my purpose to quote his remarks 
here, literally: 

So it was in 1789, when the first tariff law was passed, with an average ad valo- 
rem duty of 8} per cent., its operation limited to 1798, avowedly * ive our 
infant industries a start,” and only 8 The very next xear 
were raised to an average of 11 cent. In 1792 they were raised to 13} per cent. 
In 1816 the average rate of duties was 30 per cent. under additional legislation 
which had been passed in the mean time. Under the tariff of 1824 they were 

to an ave of 37 per cent., and under the act of 1828, just forty yearsafter 

the first tariff law had administered an aliment of 8} per cent. as a purely tem- 
rary 5 een to our infant industries,“ the ns of that infant“ were 
3 an average of 41 per cent. It is always thus with industries taken 

out of the pure, bracing atmosphere of free competition and healthy, hardy self- 

reliance, into the hot-house of Government protection, to be fed on the stimulus 
of Government bounty—the cry forever is More! More!“ On the lith of July, 


1832, the tariff was again remodeled in the interest of high protection, and out o 


this act grew the South Carolina nullification troubles. 

But there is another mode by which this same result (i. e. increased 
cost of production) occurs under the protective system. Itis thus most 
clearly and forcibly put by Mr. J. S. Moore in his most interesting and 
admirable essay before the Tariff Commission. 

After showing how insignificant would be the duty needed simply to 
cover the difference between the wages here and in England for the 
manufacture of woolen goods, that gentleman says: 

Unfortunately protection begets protection; the clothis because the 

is protected ; Cy arene ripen pa because the dy: are protected; once 

rotected use oil and chemicals are protected; then thereis a cry 

Ka bee protected ; in short, all and everything used to manufacture 
woolen goods is protected, y 

And he expresses the opinion that if put upon an equal footing with 

Sni that AKEE ae Wo Sree tow Mlata atid. free i the 
higher wages in the United States would not be a formidable drawback. 

Nr. President, there is one competition which our manufacturing in- 
dustry has to encounter that is more powerful in limiting its growth 
than perhaps any other cause. It is found in the inviting and bounte- 
ous fields of American agriculture. This was the case in our Colonial 
times; it is so now; and it will continue as long as we have fresh, vir- 
gin soil and large areas of territory for our people. 

It requires high wages, the very highest, and even they are often 
insufficient to keep a man in workshop, mill, coal-pit, or glass foundry, 
when within his reach is a N and where in 
his double capacity of e and laborer he and his family can 
enjoy the entire fruits of his own labor. Itis not that the profits of 
farming are ter than other avocations; they are proverbially smaller 
atthistime; butthereisan instinctive tendency in the Anglo-Saxon blood 
toland-owning. This instinct gives to agriculture a social dignity and 
personal independence which compensate for its meager profits, and 
very often the cares and disappointments to which it is subject. The 
magic of the freehold is more potent than that of wages of hire. The 
thrilling associations of the homestead, where wife and children live in 
security and peace and love, can not be measured by a scale of dollars 
and cents. 

It is therefore the cheapness of lands and the superior attractions of 
agriculture which have made it the more powerful industrial competitor 
of manufactures, 

Now, sir, the avowed object of the protective system is to counteract 
this superior attractiveness of agricultural industry and to divert cap- 
ital and labor from it into manufactures. It is not protection against 
the competition of foreign pauper labor that the duties are levied, but 
against the competition of our own home agricultural industry. It is 
the competition of the industry which produces our exports, and which 
brings back imports in exchange, which this tariff system is 
designed to operate, and hence its effects have never failed to arrest the 
increase of the production of wealth by means of agriculture, and to cause 
the profits earned in the field to be paid out to the forge and the mill. 
This point has been elaborated by other Senators. 

Mr. President, if in the course of my remarks I have said anything 
which has left the impression that I am in the slightest degree indiffer- 
ent to the progress of manufactures in this country, I have expressed 
myself unfortunately. If I have not impressed those who have heard 
me with my deep sense of the importance of them as diversifying our 
industries, as a source of national wealth, as a means of elevating and 
advancing the human race and ennobling our civilization through those 
great appliances of science and art by which the mighty powers of nat- 
ure are made subservient to the wants of man, and if I have not ex- 
pressed sympathy for them whenever I have been compelled to cast a 
vote that seemed not tending to foster by taxation their industries, it 
ue because professions are so cheap that but little faith is attached to 

em. 

If they would listen to me I would say to them that wisdom would 
dictate concessions material and large upon this question. I believe 


that the movement for revenue reform and lower taxation can be largely 
pole by them so as to cause no shock to existing interests if they will 

eal with it in a wise and sober spirit of concession and compromise. 
If we could on the one hand have a bill which would bring the duties 
down to a revenue standard, arrangements in the details looking to 
protection as an incident would find, I apprehend, but few opponents. 

But I would warn them (in the kindest spirit) that it is impossible 
for any combination of capital or labor to resist a popular movement 
animated by a strong sentiment of moral right and justice. 

Macaulay in one of his speeches—I think it was on this very subject 
of the tariff—once warned the monopolists of Great Britain, citing two 
seul events in history as containing for them lessons of wisdom and 
admonition. One was the wisdom, ty, and forecast with which 
the ragah aristocracy adapted themselves to the t popular move- 
ment of parliamentary reform. By taking part in it they were enabled 
to direct its movement safely and wisely for themselves, thereby re- 
taining to this day their moral and intellectualascendancy. He showed 
fhe reverse in the case of the French nobility, who, with dogged ob- 
stinacy, made a vain resistance to the grons popar movement there, 
which resulted in their overthrow and banishment, eking out the rem- 
nants of their miserable existence as dancing-masters and music teach- 
ers in countries where they were strangers and aliens. 

I, sir, have seen something of this in my own experience. I saw a 
great institution which was more firmly intrenched in statutes and or- 

law than the manufacturers are in this tariff law become an ob- 
ject of popular uprising. I was among those, sir, who shared in the 
attempt to resist it, and I saw thatinstitution go down with all its vast 
capital, with all the political privileges which it conferred, with all the 
constitutional rights by which it was guaranteed, go down beneath the 
irreversible fiat of the American people. Sir, I warn the manufact- 
urers of this country. The handwriting is upon the wall of this pro- 
tective system, and I trust they will have the intelligence to compre- 
hend its import. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jonas in the chair). The ques- 
tion is on the amendment of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECK]. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I understood the Senator from Kentucky to say 
that he proposed to re-enact the provisions of existing law. 

Mr. B 2 1 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think he changed the limit. 

Mr. BECK. I do not seek to try any experiments or to ch any 
already tried and well-understood language. I only seek to e the 
rates correspond with the general reduction pro; by this bill, re- 
taining the existing law and all its provisions. I propose to make the 
rate 5 cents instead of 6 cents per Square yard for all goods not exceed- 
ing in value 20 cents, and 7 cents per square yard instead of 8 upon 
all exceeding 20 cents in value, and I retain the additional ad valorem 
on both classes as it exists now. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I understood the Secretary to read 25 cents as the 
limit. 

Mr. BECK. I think not. If so it is wrong. I followed the lan- 

of the present law verbatim, except in the changes of rates as I 

ve indicated. . 

Mr. ALDRICH. The only effect of this amendment, then, would be 
to change the phraseology of this clause. 

Mr. BECK. No, sir; this proposition is to be followed by a motion 
to strike out what now been attempted to be inserted by subdivis- 
ion, from line 1371 to line 1377, as follows: 

Women and children's dress goods and coat lini not ially enumerated 
or provided for in this act, the or weit of which is e wholly or in part 
of wool en the hair of the alpaca, goat, or other like animals, or of a mix- 
ture of them, an 


on all goods of like description, 12 cents per square yard and 40 
per cent. ad valorem. 


This bill divides the provisions of the present law into two para- 
graphs; I desire them to remain in one class and at one rate, as they 
now are. 

Mr. ALDRICH. But so far as the amendment now offered by the 
Senator from Kentucky is concerned, the only effect of it will be to 
change the phraseology of the clause now under consideration. 

Mr. BECK. I desire to be entirely frank, and I propose to embrace 
that character of now provided for between lines 1371 and 1377. 

Mr. ALDRICH. But that can only be effected by striking out that 
clause when we reach it. 

Mr. BECK. The Senator from Rhode Island will observe that under 
the provisions of existing law, which I propose to re-enact in this bill, 
all the classes of goods embraced in these two phs have been im- 
ported, or if they have not been under that class then they could not be 
imported at all, because the language that I now propose is all the lan- 
guage contained in the existing law relative to women’s and children’s 


dress goods. I desire no misunderstanding about my position or object 
in what I pro . 
Mr. A RICH . That isentirely true, butif the clause commencing 


at line 1371 should be retained by the Senate in the bill, that would 
apply to all wool dress goods as it would if the language was allowed to 


remain as reported by the Tariff Commission in the clause now under 
consideration. 
Mr. BECK. If I fail in striking out the lines from 1371 to 1377, then 
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there may be some force in that suggestion. If the Senator from Rhode 
Island will allow me, I will explain to him what I mean, because I 
desire to have my motives entirely understood. 

He will observe that under the provisions of existing law, which I 
propose to substitute for the divided paragraphs now in the bill laid be- 
fore us by the committee with the provisos added, the official record 
shows that during the year 1882 on that class of women’s and children’s 
dress goods valued at 20 cents a yard and under, 30,984,710 square yards 
were imported; valued at $5,507,852. 37, or an av value ofalmost 18 
cents a square yard, and these produced a revenue of $3,786,830.93. The 
calculation issimple. If 30,984,710 square yards produce $5,507,852.37, 
what will one square yard produce? I make it a small fraction under 18 
cents a square yard. We pay for the privilege of landing those goods 68} 
percent. onthe valueofthegoods. Ofcourse theconsumers pay that, and 
then obtain this class of goods cheaper than they could buy them from 
the home manufacturers, because I suppose it is needless for me to assert 
that men will buy the things they want where they can buy them 
cheapest. Of the class of goods valued at over 20 cents per square yard 
the official figures show 36,297,705 square yards were imported in 1882, 
valued at $10,733, 297.40, or an average value of about 29 cents per square 
yard, a very small fraction over 29, and that we collected as revenue 
from this class 87,197, 135.38, or over 67 per cent. on the value of the 
goods. Observe that the averages are not as high as the chairman of 
the committee supposes, the average values being 18 and 29 cents on 
these classes. ` 

The question I ask the Senate to decide is, why in the face of these 
facts should the chairman of the committee or members of the Senate 
object so earnestly to retain the provision of the existing law which I 
move as a substitute for the complex provision they have offered, unless 
their object is to increase taxation instead of reducing it? If they suc- 
ceed in making one class of these goods pay a duty of 12 cents a square 
yard and 40 per cent. ad valorem, they will add, I believe, over $2,000,000 
to the amount the consumers of this country will have to pay as taxes 
besides correspondingly increasing the price of all that is manufactured 
at home by the infant industry they propose to establish if we protect 
them by adding this additional tax. : 

It has never been suggested in any direct way before the committee 
or anywhere else that any such increase of taxation was intended to be 
proposed. The Tariff Commission, it is true, at the close of their report, 
in a very careful way, after telling how they were reducing the tax on 
imported goods, and after making comparisons as to the reductions pro- 
posed as being from 18 to 40 per cent., proceeded to say that they have 
introduced one new clause. They remark: 


e proposed clause in relation to all-wool merino goods is a new provision, 
and has in view the introduction of fabrics never successfully made in this 
. Many of these goods constitute staple fabrics subject to few changes 

them id ish an increased demand for 


ustry. 


They do not indicate in any mauner whatever that they propose to 
increase our tax beyond what we are now required to pay in any amount 
whatever, certainly not to anything like the amount that the facts as 
they are now exhibited indicate they will, because it is perfectly ap- 
parent (and that is now plainly the purpose they had in view) that the 
duty on all the class of goods valued at 20 cents and over shall be in- 
creased from 6 cents a yard and 35 per cent. ad valorem to 12 cents a 
yard and 40 per cent. ad valorem. 

The figures I have laid before the Senate a moment ago show that 
the average of all the goods that are imported as valued at less than 20 
cents a square yard were of the value of 18 cents, and that those which 
came in valued at over 20 cents a square yard were only 29 cents. The 
tables I have furnished show that at 29 cents or under 30 cents the per- 
centage will be increased by this bill from 72 up to 80; that on goods 
from 46 cents a yard to 50 cents a yard there is an addition of 4 cents 
a yard on each yard of goods. Upon those that are now 18 cents, if 
any of this class of goods come in under that category, the duty will 
be increased from 68 per cent. to 106 per cent. under the proposed 


change. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Now will the Senator tell me whether there are 
of the woolen fabrics any classes of goods that cost the prices named? 

Mr. BECK. I think the Senator from New Jersey must have been 
absent when I showed a moment ago thatof all the classes of goods that 
were imported last year valued at over 20 cents per square yard—and 
recollect all the classes now included in these paragraphs are provided 
for in the amendment I have offered and in the Revised Statutes—all 
the women’s and children’s dress goods and all that were imported must 
have come in under that paragraph, for there is no other in the existing 
law to cover them, and at over 20 cents asquare yard 36,297,705 square 
yards were imported, of the value of $10,733,297.40, and the average 
value was 29 cents. So the woolen dress goods above 20 cents that have 
ever come into this country have come at an average of 29 cents, for 
that is the highest average according to the statistics which I will hand 


the Senator to look at, with the calculations I have made in regard to 
the imports under existing law. 

Mr. ALLISON. I wish the Senator from Kentucky would explain 
to us, as I see he has examined this question very carefully—perhaps he 


may have already explained it, but it has escaped my attention if he 
has—what is the exact distinction between lines 1355 to 1366, inclusive, 
and lines 1371 to 1377, inclusive? Is it anything else than that the warp 
is in one case made of cotton or grass of some kind while in other cases 
it is made of wool? a 

Mr. BECK. That is the main distinction, of course. The provision 
of the present law which I now offer as a substitute for the paragraph 
we are considering provides for both these classes of goods in one classi- 
fication, and there is no other provision in the present law except in the 
provision which I have offered as a substitute, and these goods are all 
taxed at the rate of 6 cents per square yard and 35 percent. ad valorem if 
valued under 20 cents, and at 8 cents per square yard and 40 per cent. 
ad valorem if valued over 20 cents. 

Mr. ALLISON. Now, if I understand the Senator correctly, the ob- 
ject of these two classifications is to draw out from the classification 
which he has in his amendment an article of goods which costs more 
than the articles mentioned in the present schedule between lines 1355 
and 1366. 

Mr. BECK. That is right. 

Mr. ALLISON. And upon that new classification of goods between 
lines 1371 and 1377 there is an increase of duty. 

Mr. BECK. A doubling of duty per square yard and an increase on 
the lower grade of the ad valorem. 

Mr. ALLISON. Now I want the Senator from Vermont to explain 
if that be true, 

Mr. MORRILL. I desire to say that when the tariff of 1867 was 
passed these goods were not described at all. They are entirely of wool 
or worsted, and they were worth three times as much as the goods com- 
prised in the first schedule. The real question is whether we shall con- 
sume the wool that is necessary to be used for these kinds of goods, or 
whether we shall abandon them entirely to the rest of the world. At 
that time France was the only country that produced them. Since that 
time Belgium and England have got to manufacturing them. We have 
manufactured some of them, but without any profit. They can be man- 
ufactured here and the wool might be used, and it is only a question 
whether we shall make such a discrimination as will allow them to be 
manufactured here or not. The rate proposed is not higher upon these 
goods than it is upon the others. 

Mr. ALLISON. Now, I want to ask the Senator from Vermont 
whether for this new classification the duty is raised upon all articles 
within it, and, if so, how much? The Senator from Kentucky says 
that this duty is doubled. If that be true I can not vote for it, because 
we have reduced the duty upon wool and other things, and now I do 
not see a justification of any vote I can give here which will allow me 
to double the duty upon articles of which wool is a component part. 

Mr. MORRILL, all of the first schedule the duties are reduced 
from 6 cents to 5 cents a yard and from 8 to 7 cents a yard. In conse- 
quence of the very large and severe competition that the Americans have 
in this class of goods, the duty upon this single description of has 
not been so greatly reduced; but I desire to call the attention of the 
Senator from Iowa to the fact that last year there was 19} per cent. more 
imported than there was the previous year. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iam not touching that point. The Senator from 
Kentucky makes a distinct statement that by this change of classifica- 
tion and by the inserting in a separate classification one class of goods 
which have been hitherto enumerated with another class, we are doub- 
ling the duty upon that class, and I want to know if that be true. 

Mr. MORRILL. I think he is mistaken. 

Mr. ALLISON. I should like to have that proved. 

Mr. BECK. All this class of goods where the warp is made wholly 
or in part of wool or wholly or in part of cotton are now imported at 6 
cents per square yard and 35 per cent. ad valorem. The Senator from 
Vermont, in the present bill, proposes to strike out of that paragraph 
all that class of goods now allowed to come in at 6 cents a yard and 35 
per cent. ad valorem, and provides in lines 1371 to 1377— 

Women’s and children’s dress goods and coat linings, not specially enumer- 
ated or provided for in this act, the or weft of which is made wholly or in 
part of wool, worsted, the hair of the alpaca, goat, or other like animals, or of 
a mixture of them, and on all goods of like description, 12 cents per square yard 
and 40 per cent. ad valorem 
instead of as now provided; and if that is not doubling the duty what 
isit? If anybody can doubt that, I want to hear him doubt it. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. On the first schedule the duty as fixed yester- 
day by the vote of the Senate upon goods mixed with cheaper material 
is 7 cents a yard and 25 per cent. ad valorem. Here is an increase upon 
all wool over the present tariff, as I understand, 

Mr. B I want to restore the present law instead of adopting 
the rate proposed by the committee. I have made another calculation 
in the last few minutes, because there are ways of getting at these things. 
If this takes place and the same amount of these goods is imported which 
are over 20 cents per square yard in value because none of those having 
cotton will come up to 20 cents a square yard, as you will see by 
the tables I furnished yesterday, and the truth of which I think no man 
can deny—if 36,297,705 square yards are imported hereafter under the 
pro law at 12 cents a square yard, that will make $4,355,724.60, 
and then 40 per cent. ad valorem is $4,293,318 more, and adding those 
sums together we have $8, 649,042; and deducting $7,197,135, theamount 
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of the duty collected, leaves increase of duty, $1,450,907. There can 


not be any mistake about these figures as to this increase of taxation; 
and all that is for an industry not yet born, to try to make everybody 
pay that much more while we are talking abont reducing. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator from Kentucky makes up his tables 
based upon a certain valuation. Now, the Senator from Vermont says 
that the class of goods embraced in lines 1371 to 1377 is a class of 
high-priced goods, and he hands to me an article of goods which he says 
is the kind embraced in that schedule. If the Senator from Kentucky 
is right in his statement I intend to vote with him, but if it is not true 
that the duty on this class of goods is increased as he suggests, then I 
shall be glad to stand by the classification which we have adopted in 
the bill governing this high class of goods. I want the Senators who 
have given special attention to this subject to enlighten us upon that 
point, for I shall not vote for a large increase of duty. 

Mr. BECK. I do not know the value of goods; I am not an expert. 
I presume that all classes of women’s and children’s dress goods can 
come in under the present law, and some very fine goods are no doubt 
imported; but I have taken the pains to show that the average accord- 
ing to the official figures of the highest grade above 20 cents a square 
yard is less than 30 cents. I have stated the numberof yards, the value, 
and the revenue; and the percentage is 67 per cent. It is under 30 cents 
per square yard according to the official figures which I have given. 
No doubt some pieces of goods may come in that are worth more, and 
that is one of the difficulties inherent in any specific system, as in the 
case of cigars forinstance. A cigar worth 25 cents comes in, if imported, 
at the same rate as a cigar worth 1 cent. I have no doubt there are 
some highly valuable things that are allowed to come in, but the 40 per 
cent. ad valorem applies to them and the consumer pays the 40 per 
cent. on what the article is worth besides the specific duty, so thatthe 
Government gets revenue in that way in proportion to its value. Al- 
ways when you seek to keep up a specific duty and make it higher be- 
cause some high-priced things can come in, of course the highest-priced 
article that can be found will be sent by the manufacturer is an exhibit 
to indicate that that is the class of goods which ominates, when in 
fact it is an exception. He sends the highest-priced article he can find 
to show that it ought not to be impo: at that rate. 

Surely with an overflowing Treasury, with a reduction of duties upon 
wool, with a reduction upon everything that we are professing to make, 
which, as the chairman said, was the avowed object of this bill, why 
should we not leave the existing law, instead of increasing these duties, 
not in the interest of any laboring man, not in the interest of any in- 
dustry that is now in existence, but to enable men to see if they can be 
allowed to this classification, as it is alleged was done by the 
manufacturers themselves who desired the change? The appraiser of 
customs, Mr. Carhart, in the letter I read, entered his protest against 
changing the existing law and making these goods pay 12 cents a square 
yard instead of 6, an increase of duty to the people, because the con- 
sumer has to pay it at last, from 95 per cent. on the lowest grade to 160, 
from 81 in the next grade to 132, from 75 to 120, and on the 18-cent 

which are now 68, to 106 per cent., to oblige a yet unborn indus- 
try. That is what this change of classification asks us to do, and they 
do not even pretend that there is anybody now working at that indus- 
try, and yet we are to be subjected to it under the pretense of reducing 
taxation ! 

Mr. President, that is the clause in this bill in which the vice is; and 
all the other clauses of the bill are a reduction so far as I know, but I 
do protest against a change of this sort being made and an increase of 
this character being had, and therefore I propose to substitute the pro- 
vision of the existing law with a lower rate on account of the general 
reduction we have had on everything else, and let this job get out of 
this bill, for it is a job, and a miserable job, that the Tariff Commission 
allowed a manufacturer to insert for his own private benefit, or if nota 
manufacturer of these goods a man who desires to manufacture them. 

I read this morning what the appraiser said. I speak without any 
personal knowledge about these things, and I desire to say that one of 
the troubles I have had is that I was never inside of a cotton-mill or a 
woolen-mill that I know of, and I am only seeking to see that we do 
not make this bill any worse than it is now, and that no change that 
works an increase by any indirection shall be imposed, either upon the 
Committee on Finance or upon the Senate or upon the American people. 
I believe if the Committee on Finance had understood the effect of it, 
that it increased the rate, as the Senator from Iowa suggested a while 
ago, they would not have reported it; they would have said: ‘‘Stand 
by the present law; do not increase; this is not a time for increasing 
duties; this is not a bill to establish new industries, merely togive them 
a chance to take out $10,000,000 now cominginto the Treasury to pocket 
ee oa the Sia are that the people will be able to import 
nothing, or men to do things ing. i 
not the idea of this bill.” e S E td baie = 

I believe this is all I have to say about this item or the remainder of 
the schedule. I believe the remainder of the schedule is pretty good. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, the Senator from Kentucky proposes 
as an amendment to the bill the Revised Statutes. The Revised Stat- 
utes are a revision of the law of 1867. So the Senator from Kentucky 
(proposes to continue the law of 1867 in this regard. The law of 1867 


was enacted before any of these goods were manufactured at all. It 
had no reference to these goods. It was made for adjusting the rela- 
tion between the raw material and the manufactured article as four to 
one. This clause which the Senator from Kentucky proposes to con- 
tinue as the law was made with application to another kind of goods 
called Bradford goods, whose warp was cotton and whose filling was 
wool; and it was provided and adjusted to give just the rate of protec- 
tion, counting so much for raw material and so much for labor, to that 
article which is provided for in the paragraph immediately preceding 
in this bill. 

Under that manufacturers abroad went to work to devise a new arti- 
cle to avoid our tariff, and they devised and brought into use and com- 
mended to the adoption of the country this new article of worsted 
goods; and bringing them in under the clause of the law which was 
made to apply to thé other goods, they have brought them in at a rate, 
when you compare the duty on the raw material and the duty on the 
manufactured article, much lower than any other woolen goods are 
brought in, although being made of the finest quality of woal. It should 
have had a larger rate if it had been specific upon the wool; but being 
a much finer article of production there was a great deal more labor in 
it, and therefore if it had been specifically provided for in the tariff of 
1867, which is now to be reproduced, it would of course have borne a 
higher rate. Under that device made to avoid the tariff of 1867 the 
Senator observes that all these goods have been imported, and that is 
true; and now the Senator says that this being a bill for the reduction 
of revenue he proposes to continue a clause in the law through which 
the revenue will continue to increase, 

Mr. BECK. Now, will the Senator allow me to make one sugges- 
tion? 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator knows that I am not as much used to 
this tariff talk as he is, and he throws me off my track. 

Mr. BECK. Just one suggestion and I will not trouble the Senator 
further, because I think it isin theline of hisargument or I would not 
mention it now. The ad valorem duty on these goods is 68.75 per cent. 
on the low and 67.05 on the high. 

Mr. DAWES. I call the Senator’s attention to what I think is a mis- 
take. I was remarking just at this moment upon the peculiar way in 
which the Senator proposed to reduce the revenue, not to revise the tariff 
at a point through which the revenue comes in large quantities and 
check the influx of revenue through the influx of importation. If the 
Senator really had at heart the reduction of the revenue at this point 
as much as he has at heart a desire to put an end to any such thing as 
protection to American labor, he would see that the shortest way to re- 
duce the revenue here would be to raise the duty upon the article at this 
point so as to check importation. 

Now, having a law on the statute-book made before the existence of 
this article, and it being known to the world that the article has been 
fashioned in such a way as to adapt itself to this peculiarity of our 
law, is it wise for us to continue that condition of things? If you con- 
tinue it the Senator will be sorely disappointed on the question of 
revenue, for the revenue will be increased, for the large consumption 
in this country of these articles of ladies’ dress goods, with the increase 
every year, increases the revenue. You do not stop the revenue; you 
do not meet the shifting changes constantly going on in the industries 
of the world; you donot adapt your tariff to the condition of the pro- 
ductionof the world. Itisnot now whatit wasin 1867. Whenwe found 
that the cigars to which the Senator alluded were so fashioned as to 
avoid paying the full duty which we thought ought to be paid we 
changed the law. When we found that by a mistake in the statute 
the knit goods were brought in under a clause that it was never intended 
they should come under, we changed the law. 

But the Senator finds here—I will not say it is a source of gratifi- 
cation to him that he finds it, but he does find here—I will say for the 
moment that it pains him to find here that the foreign manufacturer 
supplies our market; but he is unwilling to join with me in such a 
change of the law as will prevent the foreigner from supplying our 
market with these goods. He is not willing to join with me, although 
it pains him as much as it does me to find that the foreigneris supplying 
our market through these means. He is unwilling to join with me be- 
cause he says that he is for reducing revenue, when the very withhold- 
ing of this support increases the revenue, and it is found upon an 
article of luxury. The Senator can not think of having any increased 
duty upon an article of luxury whatever we may say upon an article 
of necessity! 

Then there is another thing. The whole difficulty with the Senator 
is this: He has got a table there prepared by which he shows that upon 

costing 10 cents a yard this duty would be 160 per cent., and on 
those costing 15 cents a yard it would be less, and running down to 30 
or 40 cents a yard it comes to an ordinary and respectable duty. The 
Senator never saw any of these goods at 10 cents a yard. When I say 
the Senator I allude to one who would have seen them if anybody in 
this world had seen them, because the Senator from Kentucky is stocked 
with goods imported that he presents here and shows to the Senate 
what 3 imported at low prices if he could only have the tariff fixed 
to suit hi 

Accommodating this tariff bill to the change in manufacture so that 
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foreign producers will not avoid the duty, and keeping it at the pro 
rata between the raw material and the manufactured article, it is nec- 
essary to fix it at this rate, and the lowest-priced goods in this matter 
are valued at from 30 to 40 cents. Theaverage of them all is between 
17 and 18 cents, counting the cotton and all which do not apply 
to this clause in the statute. A 10-cent is a thing never heard of, 
and the man who made the table might as well have said, a yard of 
cloth costing 5 cents would have had just double that duty, over 300 
per cent., and one costing 2 cents would have had a great deal e 
That is not the way to inſorm and instruct the Senate of the United 
States. The Senate of the United States are best instructed when light 
is thrown upon the existing state of things and not upon an impossible 
state of things. 

Under the tariff of 1867, which the Senator wants to continue, with 
the duty at 6 cents a pound specific and 35 per cent. ad valorem, the spe- 
cific duty is not so much as the man who buys the wool has to pay of duty 
on the wool. He would be obliged in the manufacture of this article 
to pay 15 cents duty on the wool that enters into every pound of the 
manufactured article. The Senator is willing, nevertheless, to say that 
a man who brings it in here already manufactured need pay but 6 cents. 

I see the Senator is impatient to come back upon this argument. I 
ask the Senator if he thinks that what I said the other day is not true 
in its application to his argument to-day, without going into the ques- 
tion whether he meant it or not, for I know he does not mean it? Here 
is a proposition to give the manufacturer abroad this advantage over the 
manufacturer at home. Now let the Senator hear it. The manufact- 
urer abroad gets his wool without any duty. He puts it into cloth. 
Suppose it costs him just as much as it costs the manufacturer in this 
country, the manufacturer in this country puts the same wool into an- 
other pound of cloth, and the manufacturer in this country pays 13 
cents duty on it. The manufacturer abroad can bring it in here and 
pay only 6 cents. 

Is not that a premium offered to those who make these goods to make 
them abroad? That is the proposition I should like to be enlightened 
upon by the Senator from Kentucky. The Senator says, and I do not 
believe but what the Senator is honest in it, that he does not desire such 
a condition of things as will give the manufacturers abroad a premium 
and thereby give the laborer abroad a premium over the laborer here. 
Is it worth while to adapt this tariff to the existing state of things, or 
is it best to go on wherever there is a weak place in it, just as we have 
gone on, when we are free to amend it anywhere else ? 

I think the Senator from Kentucky has a good many times, I have not 
been able to keep account, alluded to a report which he has in the form 
of a letter that this schedule was made by some gentleman connected 
with the Arlington Mills, and he thinks it is an outrage. I do not know 
the gentleman connected with the Arlington Mills to whom he al- 
eee personally; I know him by reputation. To begin with, I think it 
would be wise to seek information from those most likely to understand 
the subject, and I think if any man would be likely to understand the 
subject it would be a man who was engaged in the manufacture of the 
article, assuming that he was an honest man. 

The Senator from Kentucky indorses every importer whose voice he 
reproduces here, The Senator from Alabama insists upon it that there 
is no class of men more honorable than the mercantile community en- 
gaged in trade. I agree to all that. There is no class of men more 
honorable than the manufacturers. 

The gentleman connected with the Arlington Mills, to whom the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky alluded, is above any possible reproach or insinua- 
tion which the Senator has made, that he has undertaken to deceive 
anybody here. He has told the facts; he has told them exactly as they 
are; and if he made this schedule he made it avowedly and openly to 
produce a condition of things which I here at this moment have been 
trying to unfold and to urge upon the Senator as a wise and patriotic 
American policy. He does not conceal it. He desires such a rate of 
duty upon the raw material and upon the manufactured article as will 
cease to make it an inducement to manufacture it abroad rather than 
here. He has unfolded that in this schedule. The Senator meets it 
with an anonymous schedule. The Senator meets it with a table, and 
he says every time he gets up he will not give the name of the man 
who furnished it to him. The committee produce no table here that 
they hesitate to give the authorship of. Ifthe man who produces the 
Senator’s table is a man so disconnected with the importing business as 
to be abeve possible suspicion even in the candid mind of the Senator 
from Kentucky, that he would give color to it, I submit that the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky would not be slow to give to the table which he pro- 
duces here the additional weight of the name of a highly intelligent in- 
dividual outside of any influences. 

So I am authorized to inferthat the Senator meets this schedule with 
one from a source which he is conscious, if anybody would be, that it 
is subject to suspicion, if it is just to impute icion to a man having 
so much knowledge as a manufacturer hi of what he is talking 
about. 

I take no new position about this matter. I supposed the tariff was 
to be reformed, first, with the idea of reducing revenue; next, with the 
idea of so adjusting it from beginning to end that a tariff at the lowest 
point of revenue would yet be of such a character that, in regard to 


against which no 
climatic or other obstacle lay, those who made it would find it for their 
interest to make it in this country, and to supply the market of this 


every article capable of production in this country 


country, and I carry that principle through from beginning toend. I 
will not shrink from its application when it requires the reduction of 
duty upon a manufactured article any more than I will shrink from de- 
manding in support of that principle the raising of a duty upon a man- 
ufgctured article not known to the law of 1867, which is just as easily 
produced in this country as produced abroad, and which in quantity 
and quality and in the capital employed and the labor employed in it 
is to be one of the essential industries either here or abroad, as shall de- 
pend upon the vote on the amendment of the Senator from Kentucky. 

The Benatar says it is yet an unborn industry in this country. He 
has had his say about unborn industries in this country. I do not care 
to repeat the answer made to it in the history of manufactures in this 
country from the day these colonies declared themselves independent. 
It is written all over our prosperous history and growth; and the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky, as well as the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. La- 
MAR] who addressed the Senate this morning, will try in vain to write 
anew the history of this country in the face of this unbroken adherence 
to that policy which was inaugurated in the first tariff law, signed by 
Washington, the second law, passed by the First Congress, for the pur- 
pose of enco ing manufactures in this country. 

Has the Senator from Mississippi forgotten the lesson of the last few 
years? Hashe forgotten what it was that made so disastrous that effort 
for a separate government in this country? Does he not know that 
valor which surpassed any exhibited in the history of the wars of the 
world, self-sacrifice, devotion to principle never equaled anywhere, were 
unable at last and after all to cope with the United States of America 
solely because they at the North, upon whom the obligation of carrying 
that war fell, produced within their borders not only all upon which 
they relied for their own support, but everything to carry on the war? 
Had there been such a condition of things in the Southern States from 
1861 to 1865 as existed in the Northern States, I have no hesitancy in 
expressing the belief I entertain that the result of that war would have 
been entirely different. 

I desire to see all parts of this country grow in strength, in the develop- 
ment of its resources, in wealth, and in power alike; so thatif ever the 
time arrives when trouble shall come upon us from abroad or at home 
we shall be in all parts of this country self-sustaining and all-power- 
ful. For that reason I am amending the tariff and amending it in this 
particular at this point, and not for perpetuating, as the Senator from 
Kentucky insists upon doing, such a condition of things as relates to 


this ind as is absolutely certain to say to those who are to supply 
the world with these ‘t You had better make them outside of 
the United States and g them in here all manufactured.” 


Mr. BECK. Mr. President, I have heard the Senate of the United 
States called a fog bank; I never knewexactly why, yet I must confess that 
the Senator from Massachusetts has thrown as much fog over this ques- 
tion as I have ever known to be thrown over any subject in the same 
length of time. He began by telling us that the goods in these para- 
graphs embraced a new industry, discovered since 1867, and that we were 
now called upon to provide fora new condition of things that had lately 
sprung up, one that was wholly unknown when the present law was 

and therefore we had to meet now for the first time a new prod- 
uct which had to be provided for. 

Now, Mr. President, what subject are we dealing with? With wom- 
en’s and children’s dress goods, the material of which is made of cot- 
ton, linen, wool, &c. That I supposed was an old subject, well known 
before the Senator from Massachusetts was born, instead of being a dis- 
covery made since 1866. I was a married man nearly twenty years be- 
fore that time, and I know aoe 3 that women’s and children’s dress 
goods had to be provided, 7 9 had to buy them long before the 
tariff of 1866 was thought of. He seems to have imagined that he has 
discovered something new, like cotton-ties, like barbed-wire for fences, 
something that was slipping out of the fingers of the protected manu- 
facturers in the interest of the people, that was not known when the 
law of 1866 was passed, and rushing into this debate in a sort of con- 
fused way he seems to think that women’s and children’s dress goods 
are something that have been discovered since that law was passed, and 
he assumes that they require a new classification in order to double the 
tariff on them, just as he insisted we should do on knit goods, on cot- 
ton-ties, and on such other things as had been discovered and utilized 
by the people after the law of 1866 was passed. 

Mr. President, these classes of goodsare not new discoveries. Women 
and children wore dress goods long ago. This is not a new discovery 
or invention. 

The Senator is equally amazed that I will not tell him who prepared 
the tables which I laid before the Senate, so that he can abuse some- 
body. The tables give the cost of goods, the percentage, the ad valorem, 
indeed every fact necessary for intelligent information is set forth en 
their face. They are either true or not true. Suppose I should assert 
before the Senate that twelve times twelve are one hundred and forty- 
four, ocho S L CO 1A Opas 10 G tapers alive toe ee he 
denounce me or my unknown rmant because I was withholding the 
name of somebody he wanted to get a chance at. Any gentleman by 
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a simple calculation can determine the question as to the truth or fal- 
sity of these tables by looking at them. I do not propose to make per- 
sonal issues on great public questions. I lay facts before the Senate for 


what they are worth. I am not attacking his Arlington Mill woolen 
manufacturer any more than the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLIson] 
attacked the Boston cotton manufacturer when the cotton schedule was 
up. He said that the Tariff Commission did not know anything about 
it, but had turned it over to a Boston cotton manufacturer, who framed 
it to suit himself with the aid of an expert, and therefore the Senator 
said he had no confidence in it; and my information being that the 
manager of the Arlington Mill drew this schedule in order toput money 
into his own pocket, I have no confidence in his production. I am not 
reflecting upon him personally any more than I would on any other in- 
terested man who, if allowed to do what he pleases with the property 
of the people of the United States and the laws of the United States and 
the taxation of the United States, I know that any interested man will 
take care ander such circumstances that he gets a chance to make out 
of it all he can. I have no faith in laws that are drawn secretly by in- 
terested men acting for their own interest, and forcing all the peop to 
pay them the bounty they ask. If that man had publicly avowed that 
he had drawn this provision to enrich himself his proposition would 
receive very little consideration. 

When the Senator says that I am giving the manufacturers less pro- 
tection than the farmers are getting on their wool, under the law as it 
now exists, he is mistaken. It is confessed that they have 68 per cent. 
ad valorem protection now on these goods; he treats this class of goods 
as though there were four pounds of tine wool ina pound of these goods. 
The present rate of taxation is imposed upon goods weighing less than 
four ounces. If they weigh over four ounces there is a large addition 
of taxation, more than on the lighter goods under the proposed bill. 
On less than four ounces to the square yard on what we are dealing with 
now the taxation is 6 cents and 35 per cent. ad valorem, and 8 per cent. 
and 40 per cent. ad valorem. Besides it must be observed as to these 
goods that it is not required that they should be made of wool exclu- 
sively; they may be made wholly or in part of wool or of the hair of the 
alpaca, goat, oranything else. One-fourth of the material may be cot- 
ton; one-fourth may be ramie; one-fourth of it may be jute, that we put 
upon the free-list in the interest, I presume from what was said, of the 
flax producers of the Northwest. It may be three-fourths of jute, and 
yet being now taxed 6 cents a yard, it is proposed to tax these goods 12 
cents a yard when it does not weigh over four ounces to the square yard. 

The Senator from Massachusetts evidently does not understand this 
question. He evidently has not thought of it with his usual care, and 
has not given it much consideration. He is not on the Finance Com- 
mittee, and rushed in to-day from other duties, I suppose, after the debate 
was nearly over. He seems to think that he can not let any debate close 
unless he scolds at me before it gets through; thinking this was a good 
opportunity he exercises the privilege that he rarely fails to exercise; 
this time he has befogged the subject worse than I ever heard him do 
before. 

The plain simple proposition I have submitted is, Shall we make these 
goods pay 12 cents a pound instead of 6; shall we tax them hereafter 
over 100 per cent. instead of 68 per cent.? Is not a tax of 68 per cent. 
enough, especially when all the wages paid by the manufacturers do not 
exceed 25 per cent. of the profit ? 

I ask the Senate to vote on that question, and I ask the yeas and nays. 
I have moved to restore the present law, and toallow those things that 
have been taxed always at 68 per cent. to remain at 68 per cent., and to 
reject the proposed increase of tax. That is all there is in it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I know how weary the Senate must be of this dis- 
cussion, and nothing but the great importance of the question and the 
confusion which seems to have arisen in the minds of some Senators 
produced by the anonymous statements which have been presented 
would induce me to continue it. 

The clause commencing at line 1365 of the bill applies to women’s 
dressed goods made of mixed materials. Such goods are well known to 
the trade and enter into direct competition with the great bulk of worsted 
dress goods made in this country. 

The large importations of these goods show that under existing rates 
the foreign manufacturers are now successfully competing with Amer- 
ican manufacturers. It was this class of now more specifically 
described that the clause in the tariff act of 1867 which has been alluded 
to was intended to cover. The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. DAWEs] 
has stated, and I repeat, that no all- wool dress goods were then imported, 
and this class of goods was not therefore contemplated by the act of 1867. 
The great mass of dress goods imported at that time were what were 
called luster finish, made of a mixture of wool, worsted, and cot- 
ton or other material. Subsequently soft all-wool merino goods became 
fashionable, and are now imported to a very large extent. They have 
been imported under the construction of the law by the Treasury De- 
3 under the clause in the act of 1867, to which I have just al- 

att — 

It must be evident to Senators that it is unjust to levy the same rate 
of duty upon goods composed three-fourths of cotton as is imposed 
upon goods manufactured entirely from wool, and for this reason: we 


levy no duty upon cotton. Wool is taxed to the extent of about 50 per 
cent. of its value. In all tariff acts, from the beginning of the Gov- 
ernment, when wool was taxed, a larger rate has been fixed upon manu- 
factures of wool than upon manufactures of cotton. 

The Tariff Commission thought it wise upon the suggestion of the 
woolen manufacturers’ association to divide this clause, and I must be 
allowed to say just one word somewhat apart from my ent in re- 
gard to the statements made by the Senator from 5 about the 
action of the treasurer of the Arlington Mills in this connection. The 
treasurer of the Arlington Mills was the chairman of the executive 
committee of the National Association of Woolen Manufacturers, and 
in that capacity, and in that capacity alone, he presented a schedule 
to the Tariff Commission for their adoption. They adopted some por- 
tion of it. To that extent, and to that extent alone, is Mr. Whitman 
responsible for the clause in relation to fine dress : 

To resume, the Tariff Commission saw fit, and their action has been 
confirmed by the action of the committees of both Houses of Congress, 
to divide this clause and to apply one rate of duty to goods manufact- 
tured partially of cotton and another rate of duty to goods manufact- 
tured entirely of wool, reducing the duties on the first class and increas- 
ing slightly the duties on the all-wool goods for the evident purpose of 
making a more equitable distribution of rates. 

In fixing the rate upon this comparatively new manufacture of all- 
wool dress goods, they adopted precisely the same principle which has 
been applied since 1861, in all the various tariffs, to manufactures of 
wool. They assumed that fairness required that we should give suff- 
cient protection to wool-growers, and that we should then place the 
manufacturer in the same position that he would be if he had his wool 
free of duty. The rule adopted has been to place a specific duty on the 
manufactured woolen cloth which would reimburse the manufacturer 
for the amount of the duty on wool. It is on this basis that the woolen 
schedule in this bill is constructed. It was asserted in 1861, and has 
never been denied, that it took four pounds of unwashed wool to make 
one pound of finished cloth. I desire to call the attention of the Sen- 
ate to the grade of wool required to make these goods, for they are made, 
I beg Senators to remember, entirely of wool, and there can be no shoddy, 
waste, or other substitutes for wool used in their manufacture; they 
must be made entirely of fine, long combing wools of the first class. 
Accepting the basis which had been adopted and the accuracy of which 
is not now denied, it was easy for the commission to fix a specific duty 
upon this class of goods which should be equivalent to the duties upon 
the wool used in their manufacture. 

Fine combing wools pay under the provisions of this bill which have 
been adopted by the Senate 12 cents a pound. The duty on four pounds 
would be 48 cents, and this is the amount of compensatory duty which 
should be levied upon a pound of cloth. These goods weigh about four 
ounces per square yard on an average. Sometimes they are reduced in 
weight to three and one-half ounces per square yard, but if we take for 
the purposes of this computation four ounces, or one-fourth of a pound 
we shall have the compensatory rate, one-fourth of 48 cents, or 12 cents 
per square yard; the amount named in this clause. This rate is fixed 
as I have shown in accordance with the principle which is applied to 
every other article in this schedule, and which has been applied to every 
tariff act since 1861. 

In adopting this rate it will be seen that the commission and the 
committee have not been governed by caprice, but have followed a rule. 
Let us examine further and see what the effect of this rule will be; but 
before proceeding to that I wish to allude to one or two facts which I 
think are of some importance in this connection. 

The United States is the second largest producer of fine wools in the 
world, and we are one of the four largest consumers and manufact- 
urers of fine wools, and there certainly can be no reason why a portion of 
this industry of manufacturing fine wools should be set apart and treated 
differently from anything else in the woolen schedules. The Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD] has very ly said on several occa- 
sions that we are dealing with a system and that we cannot unduly 
reduce duties on any one article without doing injustice. We can not 
safely detach one portion of this complicated and interdependent 
machine for separate or unusual treatment. 

The manufacturers of worsted goods are obliged to pay a duty upon 
wool, drugs, dyes, and other articles the same as other woolen manu- 
facturers are, and under existing law they have been receiving but one- 
half the compensatory duty which manufacturers of other woolen goods 
have received. They do not ask any special legislation in their behalf; 
they do not ask that you shall legislate to sustain and support them ; 
but imposing duties upon everything which they use, surrounding them 
by highly artificial conditions, if you do not give them an equitable 
compensatory duty on goods, your legislation, taken together, amounts 
to a prohibition of the manufacture in thiscountry. I ask for nothing 
more than this, that these manufacturers shall be placed in as favora- 
ble a condition as other manufacturers of woolens; and if Congress is 
not willing to do this, it can be said justly that we have destroyed a 
great industry by unfriendly legislation. 

Mr. BAYARD. May I mk the Senator a question? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 
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Mr. BAYARD. Suppose the duties should be placed at 30 per cent. 
ad valorem on all wools valued at over 15 cents per pound and at 20 per 
cent. ad valorem upon all wools under 15 cents—or, for that matter, it 
would be perhaps a shorter cut to put wools under 15 cents on the free- 
listand put 30 percent. ad valorem on clothing wools, as they are called— 

-does the Senator then think that an ad valorem duty of 45 or 50 per 
cent. would be an equitable adjustment of what he terms a compensa- 
tory duty for the manufacturer? 

Mr. ALDRICH. If Congress should think it advisable to put wool 
upon the free: list 

Mr. BAYARD. I did not say ‘‘ wool upon the free- list.“ 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator will please allow me to answer the 
question in my own way. 

Mr. BAYARD. The Senator was treating this question somewhat 
from my own point of view on a system of compensa‘ duties. There 
are certain classes of carpet wools not produced at in the United 
States; andI think probably it would be very little loss to the revenue, 
but great gain to the epee eee if they were placed on the free- 
list under 15 cents a pound in value. But suppose we take all raw 
wools and put upon them a duty of 30 per cent. ad valorem, would the 
Senator think a duty of 45 or 50 per cent. upon the manufactured 
product of wool a compensatory duty? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do not think it would be, but I will say, so far 
as I understand the wishes of the woolen manufacturers, that if you 
will fix any rate you please upon wool, and will give them an equiva- 
lent in the form of a specific duty on woolens, whether it is 5 cents a 
pound or 4 cents a pound or 3 cents a pound, and then will give them 
the duty which is accorded as protection to other textile manufacturers, 
they will be entirely satisfied with the result. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. May I ask the Senator from Rhode Island a 
question in this connection? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I should prefer to go on with my statement, and I 
will answer any question after I get through. 

The class of sheep upon which these wools are grown is the finest 

e of merino sheep. They can be raised to the best advantage—in 
„I doubt whether they can be raised anywhere else in this coun- 
try—in the great middle section, in the States of Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Indiana, and Kentucky. They require a great deal of care; the wool must 
be kept clean; the sheep must be kept clean and well fed; and it is cer- 
tainly to the interest of that section, looking at it merely from an in- 
terested stand-point, to increase the manufacture of worsted goods in this 
country, and I believe it would be largely increased by the clause now 
under consideration. 

But it is said that the effect of the adoption of this clause will be to 
increase the duty on these goods, to double it I think the Senator from 
Kentucky has said. I say to the Senator from Kentucky that I donot 
believe he understands the meaning and effect of the statement which 
he has had printed in the RECORD, and I do not intend to hold him in 
any sense responsible for it. I know that he would not do an injustice 
to any of the industries of this country, and I know that he would not 
present a statement unless he believed it to be true; but thatit is false 
and misleading to the last degree I hope to show before Iam through 
with it, and I believe that I can. 

Now, what was that statement? It was this, that bg ec goods cost- 
ing 10 cents a yard abroad the duty under the present law was 95 per 
cent., and under the clause proposed would be 160 percent. The Sen- 

-ator says to us, Gentlemen, you are proposing to increase the duties on 
this line of goods from 95 to 160 per cent.“ Are we? Let us examine 
the statement. I say in the first place that the price named, 10 cents, 
is a preposterous and impossible price for that kind of goods. TheSen- 

-ator might as well have taken 6 cents a yard, or the person who pre- 
pared the statement might; andif it was prepared as the Senator states 
by a man who understood this matter thoroughly, then it was prepared 
with a willfal and deliberate intent to deceive the Senate, and I do not 
wonder that the author does not care to have his name disclosed here. 
I say he might just 

Mr. BECK. Lask what the Senator denounces; the table or the author? 

Mr. ALDRICH. When I get through the Senator may put any ques- 
tion he wishes and I will answer it. I say this gentleman might as 
well have taken 6 cents a yard as the basis taken for the calculation, 
and then he would have shown a duty of 240 per cent.; he might have 
taken 3 cents a square yard and shown 480 per cent. of duty; he might 
have taken 1 cent a yard and based his calculation upon that, and then 
he would have been able to show 1440 per cent. duty upon an article 
of manufactured goods. There would have been just as much propriety 
in taking one sum as the other, and just as much truth in the statement 


in the one case as in the other. 
I have already shown that these must necessarily be made from 


the best class of long combing woo. They can be made from nothing 
else. These goods weigh, as I have shown, three and one-half to four 
ounces to the square yard. If weighing three and one-half ounces to 
the square yard, at 10 cents per square yard, the price named by the 
Senator from Kentucky in hisstatement, they would be worth 455 cents 
per pound of cloth. 

Now, in England the cost of the combing wool from which these 


goods must be made is, unwashed, in London, 33 cents a pound; the 
washing reduces the weight 55 per cent., making the cost of the cleaned 
wool 73.3 cents per pound. hing better illustrate the out- 
rageous character of this statement than the fact that it is based upon 
cloth at 45 cents a pound, when cleaned wool is worth in the London 
market 73.3 cents a pound; and, mind you, to this cost of cleaned wool 
must be added the further shrinkage in the process of manufacture, es- 
timated at from 20 to 25 per cent. To this must also be added the cost 
of labor in manufacturing, which is almost equal, if not quite equal, to 
the cost of the wool itself. And we havea statement exhibited here to 
influence important tariff legislation where the cost of the manufactured 
goods, as stated and used as the basis of compensation, is less than one- 
half the cost of the wool itself! 

Again, Ohio combing wools, from which these goods are made in this 
country, are worth to-day 45 cents a pound. This wool shrinks in clean- 
ing 50 per cent. Itcosts5centsa pound to sort it. It is worth to-day, 
cleaned, $1 a pound; and yet you are asked to believe that all-wool 
fabrics can be bought at 454 cents a pound, when the wool itself is worth 
a dollar a pound before it is manufactured. 

The Senator says that 10 cents a yard is a fair price for these goods. 
Ifso, theimporters, whom heseems to be so anxious to favor and to help— 
and I again disclaim any intention of saying anything which he may 
consider unfair or unjust in this matter must make a very large profit, 
because the lowest price that he or I or any other Senator can buy these 
goods for at retail is 50 centsa yard. Does any Senator believe that 
any goods can be bought at 10 cents in England and sold in this coun- 
try at 50? I say, and I challenge contradiction, that no all-wool dress 
goods are brought into this country worthy the name costing below 20 
cents a square yard; and I say further that the average price of these 
goods is from 35 to 40 centsa square yard, and that a computation upon 
10 cents is unfair and unjust and misleading, and I believe it was in- 
tended to be, not by the Senator from Kentucky, but by that disinter- 
ested patriot, whoever he may be, whose name is so carefully withheld, 
who has prepared this statement for the Senator from Kentucky. 

Now, let us go further; let us take the report of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics to which the Senator from Kentucky has alluded. In 1881 the 
average value of all goods imported of this class valued at not exceed- 
ing 20 cents was 17.3 cents per square yard, and in 1882 it was 17.8 
cents per square yard. This average includes all cotton-warp fabrics; 
it includes all fabrics composed one-half of cotton, or two-thirds of cot- 
ton, or three-fourths of cotton, and the importation of that class of goods 
is very large. I beg Senators to remember that that valuation fixed on 
these goods as reported is fixed by the importers themselves, with no 
one to criticise or question except appraisers, who may be like Mr. Car- 
hart, partisans of the importers. i i ip is apparent in the 
communication which he has sent to the chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means giving gratuitous advice in the interest of importers. 

Mr. BECK. I have no doubt they will have him removed very 
promptly if they find that to be true. 

Mr. ALDRICH. He ought to be, certainly. 

Mr. BECK. No doubt you will try the best among you when you 
have his name. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I say with the value fixed on these mixed goods by 
the importers themselves and by including all the lower cost it 
is impossible to reduce the average value even of this class below 17.8 
cents a square yard. This grade does not include all-wool goods to 
any appreciable extent. On goods above 20 cents the value per square 
yard in 1881 was 29.8 cents; in 1882, 29.6, and this average also in- 
cludes all fabrics of mixed material, containing cotton and grass, and 
all the other materials mentioned in the clause under consideration. 

This confirms the statement which I have heretofore made and which 
I believe can not be controverted, that the average price of these all- 
wool goods is from 35 to 40 cents a square yard. Ten cents is, as I have 
shown, an impossible price, and this fact must be known by any per- 
son who has any acquaintance with the subject, and an argument based 
upon this statement is unworthy your consideration. 

Now turn to pages 26 and 27 of the report of the Bureau of Statis- 
tics, and examine the average price of the cotton goods imported in 
1882. The average prices were as follows: 11} cents, 14} cents, 14 cents, 
17.4 cents, 19.3 cents, 14.9 cents, 16.9 cents, 15.4cents, 17.7 cents, 22.9 
cents, and 34.9. In that whole list of cotton goods no cloth was brought 
here valued at less than 10 cents a and yet the Senator would 
have us believe there are kinds of all-wool dress goods made of the finest 
quality of merino wool brought here at 10 cents a yard. 

I hardly dare trust myself to denounce as I should the methods which 
have been employed to prevent favorable consideration of the clause 
now before us. We are called upon to witness the spectacle of one of 
our greatest industries pleading with an American Congress for exist- 
ence, and forced to meet the violent assaults of gentlemen who base 
their attacks upon false charges and statements made anonymously in 
the interest of a class of unnaturalized foreigners who have no interest 
whatever in the welfare and prosperity of this country or its people. 

I have the greatest admiration for honorable and upright merchants, 
but men who stoop to employ such methods as have been used to influ- 
ence your judgment are unworthy the name. 
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This is but another evidence of the desperation with which the ene- 
mies of the American resist every attempt to develop and build 
up through its beneficent policy any new industry. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President, I desire to say in answer to what the 
Senator from Rhode Island has stated that the tables I furnished, as he 
admits, tell the truth, and the only fault he can find is that they give 
the percentage on one item at 10 cents a yard, which he says is an im- 
possible price. It also gives the percentage at 13 cents; it gives it at 
15, at 18, at 20, and at every other grade; and he has tomakea 
plea that 10 cents is too low and therefore the whole table is untrue, 
when it is in fact absolutely true, though there may be few, if any, im- 
ports at 10 cents a yard. I do not know, but it does not impeach the 
verity of the table if none is imported at 10 cents. . 

There is not a word in the table that he can deny except he says none of 
these goods are imported which do not exceed in value 10 cents. Take it 
at 18 cents, which he showed was about the average of the importation 
of over $10,000,000 worth of goods, the duty on which is 6 cents per 
yard and 35 per cent. ad valorem. It is now 68 per cent., and at the 
proposed rate it would be 106 per cent.; yet that is the average, indeed 
above the average, of all the importations of last year of goods valued 
under 20 cents a yard. 

He has been careful, in what he calls his denunciation of importers 
and the men who, he claims, advocate their rights, to conceal the fact 
in his carefully prepared statement, as the advocate of these manufact- 
urers who are seeking to plunder the public Treasury (if he will allow 
me to use that form of expression in answer to his charge that I was 
aiding importers to break down manufacturers), that the average im- 
ports of these goods was under 18 cents in value, and that the proposed 
increase increases the tax from 68 to 106 per cent. The average of the 
value of imports is under 18 cents, as stated by the Bureau of Statistics, 
from which he read. 

There is not a fact in the tables I introduced, a8 I understand it, that 
he has dared to deny or dispute, except to allege that 10 cents is too 
low a price to base a calculation on. Suppose it is, is that any ground 
for abuse, and how do we know that he is correct? I have another 
table to present, that was published in the New York Evening Post, which 
has been laid on everybody’s table. I understand it was prepared by 
a highly respectable merchant of Boston, whose name I was unfortu- 
nate enough to give the other day when referring to this statement. 
They can not dismiss him from service, however, if they can dismiss 
Mr. Carhart. The animus of the whole class of prohibitionists was de- 
veloped in the statement of the Senator from Rhode Island, that Mr. 
Carhart, the appraiser, ought to be dismissed because he had dared to 
tell the truth. Hon. David A. Wells was virtually dismissed twelve 
years ago because he dared to tell the truth, They now have the au- 
dacity to denounce Senators because they will not give the names of 
everybody who furnishes them with facts that they do not like. 

When I inadvertently gave the name of a young gentleman from 
Connecticut the other day they at once opened war upon him. I have 
newspapers from Fall River, Massachusetts, from New Haven, Connect- 
icut, and from other points in that region of country, which indorse 
his statements; but I do not propose to go into that question; nor do I 
propose to furnish any more names to wrangle over. I give facts; I care 
nothing about men; I believe the tables I have laid before the Senate 
are true; nobody has yet controverted the facts they state. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Does the Senator indorse the character of that Con- 
necticut person ? 

Mr. BECK. I do not indorse anybody Ido not know; but there are 
men in Connecticut, who profess to stand and who I believe do stand 
very high, who do. Ido not want to have controversies about Con- 
necticut or her people; I am dealing with facts and not with men. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I refer the Senator to the police-court record of his 
friend. 

Mr. BECK. If I were to show the Senator from Connecticut some of 
the letters I have he would think he was referred to the police court; 
but I do ndt propose to do it. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I judge the Senator deals with anonymous black- 

a good deal. 

Mr. BECK. Iam not going into a personal quarrel over a great pub- 
lic question; and when the Senator from Connecticut talked about a 
young man from his own State in the way he did I thought he acted in 
a way unbecoming a Senator, and I refused to give him the name. That 
is my own opinion about it, and it may go for what it is worth. 

I now propose to read another paper. This may be denounced also. 
Senators will find it in the New York Evening Post, one of the leading 
Republican papers of the country. I understand, as I said, that it was 
prepared by a leading Boston merchant: 

We now come to what may be considered the crowning effort in this scheme 
of finding out how not to do it. In the prevailing taste, perhaps the largest con- 
sumption of en dress goods is in fabrics made entirely of wool or worsted. 
Upon this class of goods the present duties range from 50 to 75 per cent., but the 
report modestly says that these fabrics “have never yet been successfully made 
in this country,“ and so they proceed to place the duties where they think con- 
sumers will be compelled to buy the American article, although the fo: isso 
much preneren Bae it now has the 8 even n with 8 of 50 to 75 

n suggest a : 
Srna toa: ventare to bring a 8 goods into the — 8 


The following table shows the present and proposed rates u n all-wool dress 
weighing not over five ounces to the square yard. 1 5 
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He begins at 15 cents instead of 10; perhaps that will be denounced 
as an impossible price, too, and he will be held up as another man who 
is not telling the truth. 


All-wool dress goods costing— 


Here— 

Says thi 3 

Here the bulk of importations is in the lowest qualities here given, and, con- 
sidering the large quantity of such impo: the pro; advance would 
g2 very far toward compensati: or all the proposed reductions upon woolen 

ress Upon all such 1 weighing over five ounces to the square yard 
the present duty is 35 per cent. and 50cents per pound. Upon such goods weigh- 
ing just over five ounces and costing $1 per square yard the present duty is l cents 
par yard, and the proposed duty of 40 per cent. and 35 cents per pound would 


8 the same. 
by this clause, One is from the point of view 


wo reflections are su 
of the manufacturer—whe the effort to establish an industry that can barely 


live with a protection of 100 per cent. is not very like building the factory upon 
the ice, and whether the effort to circumvent nature is not as likely to come to 
grief in one case as in the other through the prevalence of breezes from the South 
and West that are pretty certain to come at some time, 

The other is of the consumer—whether paying 100 per cent. additional for his 
goods in order that his enterprising neighbor ma: able to make a doubtful 
profit of 5 or 10 per cent. is not paying er dear for the American whistle. 

pon woolen yore | and wearing apparel and upon balmoral skirts and 
skirtings (now little ) the old rate is 40 per cent. and 50 cents per nd, and 
the proposed rate is 35 per cent. and 30 cents per pound. This is a sensible re- 
duction in the duty, but the schedule is of little importance. 

It should be ad that the 1 8 recommends the omission of charges and 
commissions as a part of the dutiable value, which would be equivalent to a re- 
duction in the duty upon dry goods of from 2 to 4 per cent. in addition to the 
changes above noted. 

On the whole it would seem that if Congress really desires to make the labors 
of the commission result in a reduced taxation of the people the effective mode 
will be to lay the bill on the table and enact the report. 


I agree with that, as well as with the other facts I stated and the other 
tables I presented. 

The present rate of taxation upon these goods, as I have shown by 
the official returns, is 67 percent. When the Senator from Rhode Island 
endeavors to make the calculation of how much the highest English 
wool will cost he is answered by the Bureau of Statistics in the table 
they produce, which shows that of goods valued under 20 cents a square 
yard, of which over 30,000,000 square yards are imported, the averago 
is under 18 cents per square yard. Of those valued at 20 cents and over, 
amounting to 36,000,000 square yards, valued at 810, 000, 000 and yield- 
ing a revenue of $7,000,000, the average is under 30 cents, being 29 
cents a square yard, as the officials themselves report to us; the average 
percentage upon them is now 68 per cent. 

It will be observed that in neither of these descriptions do they re- 
quire these goods to be wholly of wool, far less of long combing wool, 
but they provide: When the weft or warp is made wholly or in part 
of wool, worsted, the hair of the al goat, or other animals.“ If 
there are ten strands of wool in either weft or warp it has to pay 12 
cents a yard and 40 per cent. ad valorem, instead of 6 cents and 35 per 
cent. ad valorem as now. These interested manufacturers catch every- 
thing, and they fix up everything in the most cunning way for the pur- 
pose of preventing anything from escaping their rapacity. 

Itseems that whenever information comes from any merchant or any 
importer who seeks to sell to the whole people, or from any tax-payer 
who has no special interest, because the whole people have to pay this 
tax, we are told that we are the agents of the importers and the agent 


of the foreign manufacturer as though there were not 50,000,000 people 
in this country who have to be defended against the manufacturers who 
drew this bill and against their advocates on this floor. When these 


manufacturers have cunningly changed the existing law, and thereby 
seek to double the taxes, Iam amazed at the audacity, the impudence, 
if I may use the expression, of those who advocate high protection in 
denouncing Senators, their peers in all regards, because they object to- 
such an increase of duty in a bill purporting to diminish burdens. 

I tell the Senator from Rhode Island that I represent a people infi- 
nitely more concerned than his in the growth of this country, and he must 
not tell me without flat contradiction that I stand here advocating any 
other interest except the welfare of this whole people. When he de- 
nounces the table I laid before the Senate he denounces statements of 
fact which he cannot dispute. I care not from whence the tables come 
so they are correct and show no concealment of fact on their face. I 
am seeking to prevent this bill from changing the classification of the 
present law in order to add millions to the public burdens and to put 
money in the pockets of private men who have skillfully drawn sched- 
ules in private to suit themselves. If the American Senate sees fit to 
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give that large amount of money to these people and take it from their 
constituents, I want them to place the facts upon record and I willappeal 
from this Senate to the peop I want a yea-and-nay vote. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator allow me to say just one word? 

Mr. ALLISON, Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I must have failed to make myself understood if 
I did not impress upon the Senate that 18 cents or 15 cents were quite 
as impossible and improbable figures as 10 cents a yard. I said there 
were no of this class imported below 20 cents, and that the figures 
of the Bureau of Statistics would apply only to goods made from mixed 
materials, a mixture of cotion and wool or of some of the and 
wool. I hold in my hand a piece of this quality both hilig of which 
the price was 34 cents in France, and that is about the average of all 
these goods, ‘ 

Mr. ALLISON, Mr. President, when I called attention a few min- 
utes ago to the change of phraseology and stated that if the tables pre- 
sented by the Senator from Kentucky were correct I could not vote for 
this second clause, I did not I confess, fully understand the clause as 
the Senator from Rhode Island seems to understand it, Ifthe woolen 
manufacturers intended only by this phraseology to cover goods manun- 
factured wholly of woolens, they have been very unfortunate in their 
phraseology, or else I do not know what proper phraseology is. From 
lines 1371 to 1373 I find 

Women's and children's dress goods and cont-linings, &c., the warp or weft 
of which is made wholly or in part of wool. 

If either the warp or weft is made of wool it must come under this 
Lask the Senator from Rhode Island if E am correct in 


Mr. ALDRICH. Yes, sir. : 

Mr. ALLISON. So that the warp may be of any material or the 
weit may be of any material. If this phraseology is intended only to 
cover that class of goods made entirely of wool, then I think his sug- 
gestion as duty may be very nearly correct, because we must make a 
e gape ae ed for the amount of duties levied upon this class of 
wool, The r from Rhode Island says that these are made 
of the most costly material. If so, they are of material that a 
duty of 12 cents per pound; but I submit to him that if you wish to 
make a compensatory duty why do you make a por yart onig here? 
Why not, as in the proviso, say that this class of goods shall pay so 
much per pound, so much ad valorem? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. ALLISON. Then we shall understand clearly the rate of duty 
proposed, because the proviso below fixes a rate per pound. 

I am willing to vote for an increase of duty upon this class of goods 
if the phraseology is so amended that it will exclude everything else 
except these fine woolen goods; but if the warp or weft—the weft most 
likely—can be made of other articles, then I am willing to take this 
out of the schedule or the phrascology of the present law and insert a 
new rate of du I submit now that this provision here as explained 
on the floor of the Senate is not a provision that ought to have been in- 
serted in this bill by the Tariff Commission without an absolute detail 
of the statement with reference to it. 

We have reduced upon the raw material of which these articles are 
made, the wool produced and raised by the farmers of this country, 20 
per cent. ad valorem. We have struck down the duty upon the raw 
material upon the idea and for the purpose of endeavoring to cheapen 
this class of goods to the consumer; and yet in the face of this strik- 
ing down of the duty on the raw material we are confronted here in 
this ph with an increase of duty that I have yet to hear any 
Senator show the percentage of. I submit, therefore, that this phrase- 
ology as it stands with reference to these two paragraphs ought in some 
way to be recommitted tothe committee, or else we should have further 
explanation of the increase of duty that is made in this ph. 
Iam not willing to bind myself literally to the present rate of duty. 
I am willing to increase here and there where a good case is made for 
an increase, but I wish to stand here as a rule voting for reductions 
upon manufactured | and especially do I want to so vote when we 
have zegona generally the duties upon the raw material which enters 
into them. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Ohio, if he will honor me with 
his attention, will understand that when the bill says wholly of Wool,“ 
a selvnge, a thread of linen, cotton, or jute, would throw the description 
into the other class. We have put every conceivable material which 
ean be used in connection with wool in the first class, known us worsted 
stuffs, the warp of which is made wholly of cotton, linen, ramie, China 
gruss, or other vegetable ma Wat else can there be? That 
description was intended to be so broad that it would cover all the other 

of goods, leaving all-wool goods to be covered by these two, I 
am sure that the manufacturers themselves would not object to an 
wording and do not care what it is that shall confine this duty to all- 
wool goods, That was the intention of the clause and that is all they 
desire to nccomplish. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, after the statements which have 

made pro and con on this subject of wool, I think there ought to 
be a reference of the disputed points to the Committee on Finance, and 


that. 


a hes examine the subject more at leisure than they have been able 
to do. 

There is one fact lying at the foundation of this dispute. The wool- 
growers of this country have been compelled, or will be compelled by 
the passage of this bill, to submit to a reduction of the duties on wool 
of 20 per cent. ad valorem. There can be no question or doubt about 
that. That is creating widespread discontent among the wool-growers 
of the country. Ihave here three memorials which I believe have been 
presented to the House of Representatives, one from the Ohio Wool 
Growers’ Association, another from the annual convention of the State 
Board of Agriculture of Ohio, and another from the Hardin County 
Wool Growers’ Association. All of these bodies are highly respectable 
and largely interested. The State of Ohio produces 25,000,000 pounds 
of wool, far more than any other State in the Union. It is not by large 
flocks and herds, as in California and Texas, but almost every firmer 
has a flock of sheep averaging about one hundred in number, and from 
these they produce fine wools that are now most valuable to commerce 
to the amount of 25,000,000 pounds. Under the operations of the ex- 
isting law, the price of wool has gradually gone down. Up to 1866 the 
wool-growers and the wool manufacturers were in a state of perpetual 
war with each other, the wool manufacturers insisting that there ought 
to be no duty on wool, and the wool-growers insisting that there ought 
to be a duty upon wool to correspond with that on manufiectured 
mods, They finally reconciled their interests in 1866, and the Tariff 

mmission in’ R ae of that important fact say this; 

The law fixing these duties was passed in 1867, with the approbation of the en- 
tire bony of producers;so far as any expression could be secured, and the wis- 
dom which guided its promotershas found substantial vindication in the growth 
of sheep husbandry during the past fifteen years. 

In the table which I have now before me 1t is shown that in 1867 the 
price of wool was 51 cents a pound, in 1870 it was 46 cents a pound, in 
1875 it was 43 cents a pound, in 1880, which was an abnormal year, 
48 cents a pound, but to-day I am told these wools are sold in Ohio at 
from 36 to 40 cents apound, So the result of the policy of protecting 
we Moor erone has been, asit is in all industries, to 9 y reduce 

e price, 

Mark, however, the result in increasing the production. Here are 
figures that are very remarkable: In 1850 we had in the United States 
21,000,000 sheep, roduced 52,000,000 pounds of wool, or about 
two and one-half po of wool to a sheep. In 1800 the number of 
sheep was 22,000,000, yielding 60,000,000 pounds; in 1870, 28,000,000 
sheep, yielding 100,000,000 pounds; in 1880 there were 43,000,000 sheep, 
yielding 235,000,000 pounds; so that not only has the number of sheep 
doubled, but the number of pounds of wool on each sheep has more than 
doubled, so that now the average in the United States is over five pounds 
to the sheep, and in Ohio it reaches nearly six pounds. That is because 
of the 17555 care which has been taken in the increase und improvement 
of the breed of sheep. 

This industry has developed so that the wool crop of this country 
is ‘to-day worth eighty to ninety million dollars a year. That is an in- 
terest which ought not to be struck at, or any injustice done to it with- 
out the utmost care. The wool-growers of Ohio, as it appears by the 
resolutions they send to me, believe that there has been an injustice done 
them in this tariff billand even in the report of the Tariff Commission, 
that the manufacturers have been unduly cared for while their interests 
have been unduly sacrificed., Until I heard this debate I could not 
even get the materials that would enable me to form an opinion; but 
nyw upon the assertions which have been made I think it is time we 

ould examine the subject carefully. 

What I desire todo is to give the manufacturersa fair protection in man- 
ufacturing the wool grown in this country, and, if you please, the wool 
that is imported into this country. There are now 240,000,000 pounds 
of wool uced in this country, and only from fifty-five to one hun- 
dred million pounds imported, so that we practically are producing our 
own wool, and we ought todo it. We have every variety of soil, every 
variety of opportunity to produce every kind of wool, and we ought to 
produce wool in this country to the exclusion of the foreign wool. 

We have vast plains and ranges; vast herds are found in California and 
in Texas and all over the Western Comey. The very fine sheep are 
carefully husbanded and taken care of in the older States. We ought 
to produce our own wool. But it is alleged and these memorialists set 
out that they think the manufacturers of wool are unduly protected 
while they are constantly reduced. I am told by the Senator from 
Rhode Island and by others that all they want whak they call n com- 
pensatory duty to cover the duty put upon the wool, and they ask no 
more. The Senator from Kentucky says they have twice or three times 
I think in that statement there is probably great exaggeration; 
but there is at least enough in it for us to make a careful inquiry. 

Let me give you the figures for a moment. The duty on one pound 
of fine wool is 10 or 12 cents, according to the value of the wool. Four 
pounds of that would make one pound of cloth, which would make the 
duty eithcr 40 or 48 cents. The Senator from Rhode Island says that 
four yards of cloth are made of a pound of wool. This is a premise that 
is denied, The Senator from Kentucky says it is not so, and his tables 
are founded upon a different state of fact; und we know from the nat- 
ure and character of these goods that they must vary. All of these 
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woolen goods are probably not made entirely of wool, some goods six 
or seven yards in length weighing one pound or less. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Will the Senator from Ohio lain, if that state- 

' ment be not true, what follows? Ifthe statement be not true that a 
yard can be made from fonr ounces of wool, if there be cases where five 
ounces are used to the square yard, then it should pay a higher duty. 

Mr, SHERMAN. I would likete goon. It does provide for classes 
where a of cloth weighs more than four onnecs; but suppose the 
cloth weighs only two ounces to the yard, as in fine children’s clothing; 
suppose it be true, as the Senator from Kentucky says, that some of 
these cloths are fine and weigh less than four ounces to the yard; then 
us a matter of course the duty would be out of all proportion when 
measured by an ad valorem rate. The statements of the Senator from 
Kentucky may be right upon the basis of an inequality or incorrectness 
in the estimate made by the Senator from Rhode Island of these goods. 
There is an element of uncertainty. Why introduce that element into 
this bill? Why not fix the duty by the pound? If the cloth all 
weighs four ounces to the yard, then the duty proposed by the Senator 
from Rhode Island would correctly measure the duty on the wool. If 
it weighs less, the rate pro by him would be entirely too high and 
be fairly subject to the objection stated by the Senator from Kentucky. 
The weight by. the yard is therefore a faulty one. Why introduce that 
element of uncertainty ? 

But that is not all. Multiplying by four the amount of duty that is 
paid on the highest grade of wool, higher indeed than we ever use in 
these goods, or 12 cents a pound, makes 48 cents a pound, so that they 
take the very highest grade to put the average rate of duty on; then we 
divide that by four and assume that none of these goods weigh less than 
four ounces. There are two elements of uncertainty. How can we 
tell? So complex a rule of assessment is entirely indefensible. 

Then, after we have given the manuficturers a protective duty fully 
equal to four times the duty paid on wool, assuming that it or 
is washed, or is reduced in the process of manufacture so that it takes 
four pounds for one pound of cloth, even then we give them an addi- 
tional duty of 40 per cent. ad valorem. Ad valorem on what? Nat on 
the cost of manufacture, for 40 per cent. would 8 be but little 
more than the average rate of duty by this bill; but 40 per cent. on the 
whole product, wool and all, Iam told by the Senator from Rhode 
Island, who knows fur more about this than I do, that about one-half the 
cost of these woolen is in the cost of the raw material, the wool, 
and the other half is the coét of manufacture, Take, therefore, a lot 
of these goods. Suppose that the value of the goods imported is $1,000, 
and one-half of that is the cost of the wool and the other half is the 
cost of manufacture. The duty upon $500, the cost of the wool, has al- 
ready been fully com rand more than compensated for by the 
specific duty. Then, as to the duty as levied, not as 40 per cent. of the 
$500, the cost of manufacture, which is all the manufacturer puts upon 
it, but the duty is levied at 40 per cent. on the $1,000, thus giving him 
a protection of $400 or 80 per cent. on the cost of manufacture. 

It seems to me that is too large; that the relative duties upon wool 
and the woolen goods are unequal and unfair, The duty onght to be 
in proportion to the manufacture. If a duty of 40 cent. on the 
labor employed and the capital used in a of this cloth is 
a fair and reasonable rate of duty let it be so, but I want to see the 
wool of the farmer protected in the same way. All the wools that 
are needed for our consumption and use ought to be raised here. I do 
not think it is wise to give to the manufacturer an undue rateof duty so 
as to create a just discontent among the farmers who raise the wool. 
Their labor contributes one-half to this fabric. They have a protection 
under this law of 32 per cent. only. That protection is fully compen- 
sated for to the manufacturer by the specific duty on the woolen goods. 

The manufacturer ought not to have a duty on his labor at a much 
greater rate than that which is given to the farmer. That seems to be 
Just; and if these duties are to be equalized so that a com ting duty 
should be given it ought to be only that rate of duty which would give 
the manufacturer of woolen in this country the same degree of 
protection on his labor that is given to the farmer on his labor in rais- 
angsheep. Probably, as man i nires a large amount of cap- 
ital, I would give a larger rate of duty; but the present and proposed 
rate would seem to be unduly large. Under the circumstances, I think 
it would be better rather than to delay this bill to allow these disputed 
paragraphs to go to the Committee on Finance, and let them report back 
at any time, when they can be resumed at once, and the bill can goon 
upon other sections. 7 

Mr. ALLISON. Let it be passed over. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I move that it be over. The Committee 
on Bossi of course, can, without a formal reference, take jurisdie- 
tien of it. 

Mr, BECK. Iam willing that shall be done as faras Iam concerned, 
and that these paragraphs l go back to the committce for re-exami- 
nation. I want nothing but what is right, us fir as I know. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Iam quite willing that that shall be done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How much is included in the mo- 
tion? 

Mr. MORRILL. The parugraphs beginning in line 1355 and ending 
in line 1380. 
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Mr. BECK. Down to line 1380. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Should not the ready-made clothing paragraph, 
beginning in line 1380, also go back, and all the following hs? 
Rather than debate them over again I think we had better refer all the 
rest of the schedule. 

Mr. MORRILL. Let it go to the end of line 1388. 

Mr. BECK. Line 1388. From line 1380 to 1388, as far as I know, 
there is all the reduction we can probably make. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Very well; just pass over the two paragraphs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, From line 1355 to 1380. The Senator 
from Ohio moves that all that portion of the bill from line 1355 to line 
1380 inclusive be referred back to the Finance Committee for future 
consideration. 

Mr. MORRILL. No; passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Be passed over informally. Is there 
objection to that ion? TheChair hears none and it is so ordered. 

‘The paragraph from line 1351 to line 1888 was read, as follows: 
Clothing, read 2 5 

F 
composed wholly or in part of wool, wbrat the hair of the u! goat, or 
other like animals, made up or manufactured wholly or in part by the tailor, 
seamstress, or manufhoturer, except knit goods, 40 cents per pound, and in ad- 
dition thereto 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

The Acting Secretary began to read the paragraph, beginning in line 
1389, as follows: 

Webbings, gorings, beltings, bindings, braids, galloons—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. The word webbings“ has been usually construed 
to include suspenders and braces, but there has been sometimes in some 
custom-houses a controversy on the subject, and in order to avoid the 
controversy hereafter, I move to pnt in after “ gorings,”’ in line 1389, 
the words “‘ ers, braces.’’ 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Does the rate of 40 cents per pound and 35 per 
cent. ad valorem in the previous paragraph apply to all classes of ready- 
made clothing? We all know that the heavier goods, the coarser goods, 
are worn by the class of people who are unable to buy fincr material for 
their clothing; and to charge them 40 cents a pound on their goods and 
35 per cent. ad valorem additional on the cost makes a poor man’s suit 
of clothes or a boy's suit of clothes a very expensive matter. Take, for 
instance, a suit of clothes that costs $10. I do not know what they 
wonld weigh, but they are of coarse material and would necessarily 
weigh a good deal; and yet you propose to charge 40 cents per pound, 
and in addition to that 35 pe cent. ad valorem. There will be more 
than one-half the price of these goods paid in taxation to the Govern- 
ment. That is all wrong. These cheaper goods ought not to pay us 
heavy a tax as the finer class of goods. They are heavy, coarse goods, 
and will pay more. Why they should be taxed at the same rate as the 
finer and more costly is to me incomprehensible, I am utterly 
opposed toit, I think those who have charge of the bill ought to modify 
it so as to make the cheaper cloths not pay more than a fair proportion 
of the taxation imposed on clothing. 

Mr. MORRILL. These goods comprehend the most extravagant and 
expensive articles that are imported, like ladies’ cloaksand gentlemen's 
dress coats. There is no ordinary common clothing imported. Such 
goods are made here as cheaply asanywhere. The ninety-odd millions 
of shoddy made in England are not brought in here in ready-made cloth- 
ing. Really the duties here are too low; they ought to be higher, for 
the reason that it will take perhaps two yards of broadcloth to make a 
dress coat, and perhaps 10 or 20 per cent. of it is wasted, and then the 
sleeve-linings are silk, and it makes it altogether a more expensive arti- 
cle than cloth. And women’s dresses are fixed up with laces and all 
manner of velvets and embroidery and tassels, so that the duty imposed 
upon this schedulo is very low. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. DoI understand the Senator from Vermont to 
say that this docs not apply to the coarser goods of men’s wear, for ex- 
ample? 

Mr. MORRILL. I say there are none of them imported and there 
never will be any. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. The reason of that is because a high tariff is 
laced on that class of goods, and by placing that tariff so high you pro- 
ibit the importation; you enable manufhcturers of the same class of 

shoddy goods in this country to advance the price of theirs, and thas 
take from the consumers of the article. We ought not to ndopt any tax 
here that is prohibitory and cuts off all competition so that the manu- 
on of any class of goods can have the complete monopoly of the 
market. 

Mr. VANCE. If it is inorder, I move to strike ont, in line 1287, the 
word “‘forty’’ and insert ‘‘thirty;” for that was the recommendation 
of the Turiff Commission, but fur some reason the Finance Committee 
haye raised it above the Tariff Commission. I suppose the ropresenta- 
tives of this l interest had it made to suit themselves. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will say to the Senator 
from North Carolina that the paragraph has beon passed by, and the 
reading of the next has been commenced. ‘The Chair supposes it would 
require unanimous consent to go back. 

Mr. VANCE. Lask consent to return to it. ; 

Mr. DAWES. I will state to the Senator from North Carolina that 
we have passed it by temporarily. 


1883. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Not this paragraph; it has been read 


and it will require unanimous consent to permit an amendment to it to 
be offered. Is there any objection to receiving the amendment of the 
Senator from North Carolina? The Chair hears no objection, and the 
amendment is in order. It is line 1387, to strike out 40 and insert 
30; so as to read 30 cents per pound.“ 

Mr. BECK. Why not let that go with the other paragraphs? It was 
suggested at one time to pass it over. 

Mr. SHERMAN. If there is any controversy about it, it had better 
go to the committee, I think. 

Mr. BECK. I think it had better go with the other paragraphs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is proposed that this paragraph be 
passed over informally. The Chair hears no objection, 

Mr, VANCE. I withdraw my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH], in line 1389, after 
gorings, to insert ‘‘suspenders, braces.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the clause beginning in line 1389 was continued to line 
1397, as follows: 

Ice GRADS tease’ aea end CAIO OOA CAIDA ROAA: DANAE oe 
barrel buttons, or buttons of other forms for tassels or ornaments, wrought by 
hand, or braided by machinery, made of wool, worsted, the hair of the alpaca, 
goat, or other like animals, or of which wool, worsted, the hair of the alpaca, 
goat, or other like animals is a component material, 30 cents per pound, and in 
addition thereto 50 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The word ‘‘like,” in lines 1394 and 1395, should 
be stricken out to conform to other sections of the schedule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH]. 

Mr. BAYARD. Why is that? 

Mr. ALDRICH. That has been done all through the bill. These 
words were inserted by mistake in copying the bill. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. If we strike out the word like,“ would it not 
apply to all kinds of goods made from the hair of any animals? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The hair of animals is otherwise provided for in 
various places in the bill. That is exactly the language of the present 
law. 

The amendment was a to. 

The item from line 1398 to 1400 was read, as follows: 

Aubusson, Axminster, and chenille carpets, and 
rooms, 45 cents per square yard, and in addition thereto 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Task the chairman of the committee how much 
will a yard of this carpet weigh? 

Mr. MORRILL. It is different. Wilton carpets are very heavy and 
will weigh, I should think, over two pounds to the yard. Some of the 
others, the tapestry for instance, would not weigh more than a pound 
and a half to the yard. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I suggest that this carpet clause go the same 
way. I think the carpet duties are higher than a compensatory duty. 
I ask that all down to line 1412 be over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: The Senator from Ohio asks that the 
paragraphs from line 1398 to line 1412 be over. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will say down to line 1418. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That all of the paragraphs to line 1418 
be passed over iñformally. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The items from line 1419 to line 1431 were read, as follows: 
and in ween theres’ Tee e PA w% n 

Hemp or jute carpeting, 6 cents * square 


yard. 
Carpets and carpetings of wool, flax, or cotton, or parts of either, or other ma- 
terial not otherwise berein specified; 40 per : 


screens, ers, hassocks, ides, 
Tiive character or Gseortption; nad tha duty on all caver Gusts mos oxelaatvely. of 
vegetable material, screens, hassocks, and rugs, shall be 40 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. BAYARD. Let those items go back to the committee also. 
They are the same schedule we have passed over. 

Mr. MORRILL. There is no objection. 

Mr. VANCE. I suggest that all the rest of the schedule, from line 
1418, that was sent to the committee by the motion of the Senator from 
Ohio, be sent there also. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection to the ss pe ? 
The Chair hears no objection; and all this part of the schedule will be 
passed over. 

Mr. BAYARD. Before the next schedule is read I desire to state 
that after the committee have considered or reconsidered the items of 
the wool and woolen schedule now referred to them I shall ask the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, to vote on the proposition I sub- 
mitted to substitute an ad valorem generally upon all raw wools and 
upon all manufactures of those wools, in lien of the entire schedule, 
when it shall have been back. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think that should be the understanding. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It will follow as a matter of course that such a 
motion can be made. 


ts woven whole for 


The Acting Secretary read from line 1435 to line 1450, as follows: 
SCHEDULE IL. Suh and silk goods. 


ing-silk, twist, fli in the and spun silk. or yarns, of eve: 
description, purified or d 80 per cent. ad valorem. A T 
On gs, mohair cloth, twist, or other manufactures of cloth, woven or 


goods, merchandise, not specially enumerated or provided for 
in this act, made of silk, orof which silkisthe component material of chief value, 
50 per cent. ad valorem. 


Mr. McPHERSON. I do not suppose there will be any objection at 
all to the silk schedule, as everybody understands that there is a very 
great reduction on it hag Sabon and unless objection is made, I shall 
offer no explanation; but I should like to have a letter on the subject 
printed in the Recorp. If itis not ially desirable now it may be 
at some time as a matter of reference, It is a very able argument which 
I should like to have printed in the RECORD in connection with this in- 
dustry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be inserted in the RECORD 
if there be no objection. 

The letter is as follows: 

PATERSON, N. J., February 5, 1883. 
Sin: In presenting to the Finance Committee of the Senate the interests of the 
I desire that 


manufacturers representations should include a state- 
ment of the difficulties in hay Foe collecting the present ad valorem duties, 
together with some suggestions likely to aid in the formation of another tariff, 


one to be more easily and uniformly collected. 

Permit me to say the ry adjustment of the rates of duties upon silk 
forms one of the most perplexing and difficult problems to solve of any con- 
nected with the whole range of duties imposed by the Government. 

This manufacture of silk does not always depend for its value on any certain 
conditions attending its production, such, for example, as the market value of 
the raw material, the quantity of labor required, &c, 

No condition of this character has any controlling influence in creating for 
this product of the silk loom a market value which can be established beyond 
all ute as readily as articles of cotton or wool. 

Silk goods of any description may cost a high price to produce and be manu- 
factured from raw material of the highest cost, by the most skilled labor, yet 
from the mere incident of color, style, and pattern be appraised at a value much 
less than the cost of production; while, on the other hand, silk goods inferior in 
quality, costing less in the raw material and in the required labor, may yield a 
rofit to the importer or manufacturer, after paying the duty, because of the 
hhionable color and desirable pattern; hence it follows the necessary qualifi- 
cations to fill the tion of appraiser under as, m of exclusively ad valorem 
duties must include a thoro knowledge of the relative and in ic value of 
silk goods, as well as great experience in estimating the value of the same goods 
in foreign markets. 

By the present tariff 60 per cent. ad valorem is levied on the largest portion of 
silk cloths of foreign manufacture, but the law provides that the valuation of 
such silk cloths as the basis for assessment of the duties to be paid shall be that 
which rules in a foreign market, thus making the amount depend on prices in 
the country of production instead of a home valuation. 

In the history of commercial lation there are few instances recorded ir. 
which such a law has prevailed. A government possessing the power to enforce 
its laws, as a matter of justice to its own citizens, should insist the valuation 
of imports upon which its revenue is paid be t ruling wi 
tory, and the power to late such valuation should always be ke 
own control. It is true framers of the present tariff law were wise and patri- 
otic in their efforts to secure to the Government the largest amount of revenue 
to insure the greatest financial aid when most needed, and they took the best 
means known at that time to enable the customs authorities to collect it, Inthe 
whole range of domestic man there are none requiring more careful leg- 
islation than the laws imposing duties on silk fabrics, that aan branch may re- 
ceive such consideration at the hands of the Government as it may need for its 
development and extension. The chief difficulty experienced in suggesting a 
range of duties on silk goods is the great variety, requiring in some cases the 
most elaborate workmanship accom ed with the best artistic skill. 

Silk cloths are produced varying in weight and texture from five yards to 
1 7 yards to the pound of sixteen ounces, 

erhaps no form of duty is better calculated to meet oray variety of cloth 

roduced of silk than that ofad valorem, but the experience of the has proved 

t this mode can not be relied upon as a safe basis upon whi to collect the 

revenue. In this conclusion all are equally agreed, the importer, the domestic 

manufacturer, and the customs authorities. The importer complains that the 
ad valorem rates, while they may not give direct encouragement to systems of 
undervaluation to evade a part of the duty, do enable those who, for whatever 
reason, obtain any advan 1 of silk abroad, to ve additional 
favors from the benefit incidentally gained, and such have a less sum in duties 
to pay. Ina word, the objection to mode is that the duties im by the 
law are never uniformly paid. Nor is the domestic manufacturer in any better 
position. While the law ee e accra e i of duty sufficient to allow him 
to compete with his foreign rival, the inequalities of the same class of for 
bed e ge of paying the duty render the task of competition hopeless from 

This 7 of ad valorem duties is eq objectionable to officers of the cus- 
toms, who are thereby constantly in a position either to doubt the integrity of 
the merchants or fearful lest overzeal in the interest of the Government should 
work wraig and injury to an honest citizen. 

Finding the consideration of ad valorem duties far from offering a satisfactory 
solution of the best mode of collecting the revenue on imports, I have given 
much careful thought to the examination of specific duties as applied to silk 


While the ad valorem system of duties offers some serious points of ren barge 
both to the importer and manufacturer as well as the customs authorities, yet 
after careful review of both systems perhaps the specific duty may have some 
more objectionable features. 

The basis of all legislation for the imposition of duties on imports for the main- 
tenance and su poa of governments should be that each citizen contributes to 
sustain the aed tof the government and helps to pay its obligations in the just 
proportion of his personal means and his power to so contribute. 

To levy aspecifie duty on silks would ina great many cases reverse the natural 
order and impose a heavier rate of duty on a quality of silks generally used by 
the medium class of citizens, while those who consumed the richer goods would 
pay the lesser duty. 


To arani: It is a matter well known among merchants and dealers in silk 
cloths that the poorer quality contains a large proportion of artificial weight- 
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es contain the most adultera- 
class of silks would pay more 
less of foreign adulteration, and so 
er the silks the more costly the fabric and the 
less the proportion of duty, until we reach a class so costly in quality of cloth, 
fineness of silk, and superior workmanship combined that the amount ofthe 


ing in the process of dyeing and the lowest 
tion. Consequently under a meane duty thi 
duty than those of a besten a ity which 

on in regular gradation. The ri 


duty 
as measured by weight, when collected as a s ific rate, would act inversely to 
the real value, causing the most expensive silks to pa; the lowest rate of duty. 

That a specific rate of duty would be uniformly collected can not be denied. 
That each consumer would contribute to the revenue would be a certainty. 

Whether this of itself would be of sufficient advantage to warrant the adop- 
tion of this mode of levying duties on silks is a matter of very grave doubt, 

In view of the condition of things herein stated I would 3 suggest 
to the Finance Committee of the Senate the thoughtful consideration of a sys- 
tem of mixed duties, which will remove from any future tariff those objections 
always incidental to specific or ad valorem exclusively. This proposition has 
grown in my mind outof the ex; ence of the irregularities of practice through 
a long course of years, and while possessing the better parts and principles of 
each would not contain the most objectionable portions of either. 

Perhaps there is nodomestic industry requiring of legislation so much nice 
discrimination in the tariff 2s that in relation to silks, and none where mixed 
rates would be more applicable. Indeed, we have the example of European 

vernments who have given to this branch of industry much earnest, thought- 
eare, and this is their mode of harmonizing all these interests. The adop- 
tion of a tariff containing a mixed rate of duties would make the collection of 
duties more uniform and relieve the customs authorities from some services it 
will always be a pleasure to them to dispense with. 

In the adoption of a tariff containing a mixed rate of duties take for example 
a certain rate per ounce. This would divest its collection of much clerical labor, 
always important to avoid, thus rendering the enforcement simple, and in ad- 
dition to rates of said specific duties, which would be well understood by all, a 
duty of a certain per cent. ad valorem, thus rendering the ad valorem rates such 
as could not fail to be paid. 

Such a system would lessen the rates of duties imposed and render the law 
more certain in application, while yielding to the people that feeling of satisfac- 
tion which is always enjoyed when a law is not only as good as can be devised, 
but has the co: nding advantage of being uniformly administered. 

I would now submit for your consideration, and I hope approval, these sug- 
gestions, believing as I do that the adoption of a mixed rate of duties wiil secure 


to each interest an equal benefit, remove entirely many of the objections urged 


against the present tariff, and command the approval of the public without ref- 
erence to geographical position. 
Very respectfully yours, 


Hon, J. R. MCPHERSON, 

United States Senator for New Jersey. 

Mr. SEWELL. I ask unanimous consent to increase one article on 
thisschedule. It is an article not manufactured in this country at all. 
In line 1442, after the word ‘‘dyed,’’ I move to insert hatters' silk 
plush.” It is the article from which silk hats are made. Under this 

neral clause it would pay 50 per cent. There is none manufactured 
in this country. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is in another place. 

Mr. SEWELL. I beg pardon; cotton and silk plush is in another 
place, but not hatters’ silk plush. 

Mr. MGPHERSON. It is mentioned in another of the bill. 

Mr. SEWELL. I have looked over the bill and I can not find it. 

Mr. ALLISON. In line 1617 the Senator will find it; perhaps not 
in the language he wants—— 

Hattérs’ plush, composed of silk and cotton. 


Mr. SEWELL. Oh, but this is entirely of silk. 

Mr. ALLISON. So I understand; but that would be the place to 
put it in. It ought to go in under sundries, rather than here. 

Mr. BECK. If a single objection prevents going back, I object. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. It is in line 1617, so that the amendment can 
be made there. 

Mr. SEWELL. Very well. 

The Acting Secretary read, from line 1451 to line 1456, as follows: 


SCHEDULE M.—Books, papers, dec. 
1 
A a? provides for in thisest, engravicgs bound or unbound, ANIES, 
illustrated books, maps, and charts, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. BAYARD. I move, in line 1455, to strike out twenty“ and in- 
sert ‘‘fifteen.”’ 

Mr. MORRILL. I move to amend the proposition by making the 
duty 25 per cent. There is hardly an article that is manufactured that 
requires more skillful labor than books bound. Weimposeaduty upon 
the sized paper of which they are made of 20 per cent. and on the un- 
sized paper of 15 per cent., and a duty on the leather and on the starch 
that is used. Therefore there ought to be at least an increase on this 
article. I believe Ihave not made any motion increasing the duties upon 
any article, but I think that upon books we ought to continue the man- 
ufacture in this country. It is done here as well as it is done elsewhere. 
We impose a duty upon all the raw materials, upon the leather and upon 
the paper of which they are made, upon the sizing and the starch, and 
we also impose a duty upon the lead or type-metal of which types are 
made; and the idea of putting such an article as books down to 15 per 
cent. under such circumstances, it seems to me, is one that can not be 
maintained. 

Mr. INGALLS. Mr. President, whenever I can obtain the opportu- 
nity I will move to strike out that classification for the purpose of put- 
ting it on the free-list. There is no reason that can be offered so far as 
I know why books, especially those printed in languages other than 
the English, when imported into this country, as they must be very 
largely for purposes of culture and education, should be subjected to a 
tariff of 20 per cent. Before the war the tax on books was only 8 per 
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cent. As it is now books over twenty years of age are imported, I he- 
lieve, free of duty. s 

Periodicals and books forwarded by mail also come through under 
postal union regulations without impost. I do not understand why, in 
view of the demands that are made for vast appropriations out of th 
Treasury for educating the people, we should continue to impose a tariff 
upon books imported for this 

The argument made by the Senator from Vermont is untenable. 
This is not a tax upon the leather in which they are bound, nor upon 
the paper of which they are composed, nor upon the type-metal which 
conveys the impression by which they are printed; this is a direct tax 
upon knowledge and the means of education, and it seems to me to be 
utterly inconsistent with every principle upon which this Government 
is progressing, and upon which vast appropriations are asked by the 
Senator himself from the Committee on Education and Labor for the 
purpose of curing the great disease of this country, which is admitted 
to be illiteracy. 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President, I am utterly adverse to importing 
our books or importing our literature or our politics from foreign coun- 
tries. I am against foreign importations of matters of taste for ourstand- 
ard literature or our educational books, and I, therefore, am more hostile 
to this on the account that it is introducing something that is un- 
American. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] to the amendment of the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD]. 

Mr. BAYARD. Let it be reported. 

The PRINCIPAL LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In line 1455 it is proposed to 
strike out 15 per cent.,“ in Mr. BAyARD’s amendment, and to insert 
t 25 per cent. ” 

Mr. BAYARD. Is that possible? The Senator, then, is amending 
the proposition reported by himself; advancingit. The Tariff Commis- 
veh ly raise 15 per cent., and that, I think, is only 15 per cent. too 
Mr. MORRILL, I havemoved to amend the proposition of the Sen- 
ator from Delaware; and I only take the same position here that I did 
in committee. I thought the rate reported was too low; I think so now. 

Mr. BAYARD. I hope that the tax upon knowledge will not be in- 
creased. We hear a great deal of profession of a desire for the advance- 
ment of the people of this country; and it does seem to me that, con- 
sidering our advance in the arts, the enormous quantities of material 
for paper, all the encouragement given for printing, for book-making in 
the mere mechanical sense of the word, the freer the influx of knowl- 
edge and the means of knowledge to our people the ter are our 
chances for obtaining seeds of thought from which benefits shall accrue 
to our country. 

I know now the difficulty of obtaining for several years after they are 
copyrighted abroad books of what may be called advanced thought, the 
production of scholars, the inheritors of other of learning. t any 
man go to New York or here to a bookseller purchase a foreign copy 
of a book not yet published in this country and see the enormous tax 
laid upon it, two, three, or four times the ordinary and fair value of the 
book as a mere matter of mechanical execution. 

I ean not express my impatience too strongly of this attempt by tariff 
to shut out light from the minds of the American people. These books 
ought to be on the free-list. . 

I hope the amendment of the Senator from Vermont will not be ac- 
cepted by the Senate. It is a retrogressive amendment. The Com- 
mittee on Finance did not accept the very moderate reduction of the 
Tariff Commission, but placed this item at 20 per cent. As I say, it 
ought to be free. I hope the Senate will not agree to fix the rate at 20 
per cent. 

Mr. MORRILL. There is hardly a book establishmentin this coun- 
try that is making a living out of the publication of books. Takethe 
large establishment of the Harpers; they are making no money in their 
general publications. The money that they make is on their periodi- 
cals. To-day Sabbath-school books come into the country published 
abroad; they can not be published here and compete with foreigners. 

Under these circumstances, 25 per cent. is avery low rate to be placed 
upon these articles, especially where all the raw materials are dutiable, 
and where the labor required is every particle of itof a skilled character. 

Mr. INGALLS. The great bulk of importations under this classi- 
fication would in no sense be competitive with any American product; 
that is to say, they will be in the French or English lan „and will 
not be reprinted in this country. If they are read here at all it will be 
in the original editions imported for that purpose. 

Mr. MORRILL. Of course they will. 

Mr. INGALLS. The Senator from Vermont is excessively patriotic. 
Ihave never learned that patriotism and genuine American spirit should 
be carried to a degree so intense as to exclude the productions of genius, 
education, art, and intelligence, no matter under what sky they might 
appear or to what nationality they might belong. The Senator from 
Vermont has a horizon a little too restricted, it appears to me, even for 
Americanism to stand upon. 

I say that the attempt to continue a tax of 20 per cent. upon books 
that are imported here very largely for the education of foreigners who. 
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have come over to this country, and who desire to receive publications 
that have been issued in their native tongue, that will not reach them 
in any other way; publications that come to scholars who desire them 
for purposes of education, who are generally poor men, upon limited in- 
comes which they can not afford to have diminished by taxes of this de- 
scription, is wholly averse to the genuine spirit of liberty and of edu- 
cation. I am amused that the Senator from Vermont, who is insisting 
upon such gigantic appropriations from the Treasury for the purpose of 
dispelling the clouds of ignorance that rest upon this country, and cur- 
ing the disease of illiteracy, should insist upon retaining this paltry and 
pitiful tax upon education and intelligence. 

Mr. MORRILL. I am in favor of Americanizing the people who 
come to this country. Iam not for keeping up a land like that of 
Canada, one-half of which is French and one-half English. If Germans 
come here or Frenchmen or Italians let them learn to read our 
and become Americans. I am not, therefore, in favor of keeping up a 
second-hand book-store for the purpose of importing foreign books in 
foreign languages. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from ce [Mr. MORRILL] to the amendment of the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD]. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD]. 

Mr. MORRILL. I ask for the yeas and nays upon that. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 


ed to call the roll. 
Mr. BUTLER (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
I am paired with the 


Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON]. 

Mr. GARLAND (when his name was called). 

Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS]. I should vote yea“ if he 
were here. 

Mr. HILL (when his name was called). I am paired with the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. WALKER]. 

Mr. DAWES (when Mr. HoAr’s name was called). My colleague 
[Mr. Hoar] is detained from the Senate Chamber to-day on account of 
illness. He is paired with the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PENDLETON], 
unless that Senator has transferred the pair to some one else. 

Mr. GORMAN (when Mr. PENDLETON’s.name was called). I was 
requested to announce a pair between the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
PENDLETON] and the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar]. 

Mr. PUGH (when his name was called), Iam paired with the Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. TABOR]. 

Mr. McMILLAN (when Mr. Wrxpom’s name was called), My eol- 
league [Mr Winvom] is paired with the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
GROOME]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. VANCE. Iam paired with the Senator from Iowa [Mr. McDIL1]. 
I do not know how he would vote. If he were present, I should vote 

ea. ” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I was paired with the Senator from Nevada [ Mr. 
JONES], but I have transferred my pair with him to his colleague [Mr. 


Far} I vote “yea.” 

Mr. M (after having voted in the affirmative). I voted inad- 
vertently. I am paired with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Logan]. 
I withdraw my vote. . 

The result was announced—yeas 31, nays 18; as follows: 

YEAS—31, 
Allison, Farley, Johnston, Plumb, 
3 Gorman, . —.— Florida, Saunders. 
J 
5 ©. n, 
898 Harel Mahone, Voorhees, 
Davis of In., — — . 
NAYS—18. 

drich Miller of N. V., Sawyer, 
Cameron of Wis., Hawley, itchell, Sewell, 
Dewas.. McMillan, Pi 

Wi 

> Miller of Cal, Rollins, 
ABSENT—27. 
Anthony, Edmunds, Hoar, 

lair, Fair, Jones of Nevada, Slater, 
Brown, Ferry. Kellogg. Tabor, 
Butler, Garland, 
Camden, Groome, MeDill, Walker, 
Cameron of Pa., Hale, Pendleton, indom. 
Da vis of W. Va., Hill, Pugh, 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VANCE. I move to strike out the paragraph, from line 1452 to 
line 1456, with a view to having the articles named therein placed on 
the free · list. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore put the question; and there were on a 
division —ayes 22, noes 18. 

Mr. MORRILL. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were Galore and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 


Mr. BUTLER (when his name was called). 


I am paired with the 
Senator from P lvania [Mr. CAMERON]. 

Mr. GARLAND (when his name was called). I am paired withthe 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS]. I should vote yea“ if he 
were here. 

Mr. GORMAN (when Mr. GROOME's name was called). My col- 
15 a GROOME] is paired with the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 

INDOM]. 

Mr. PUGH (when his name was called). I am paired with the Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. TABoR]. 

Mr. RANSOM (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. LoGaN]. If he were here, I should vote 

‘yea. 

Mr. SEWELL (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. LAMAR], whois temporarily absent from 
the Chamber. 

Mr. VANCE (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. McDILL]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. McMILLAN. My colleague [Mr. WIN Dozt] is paired with the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. GROOME]. 

Mr. ALLISON. My colleague [Mr. MCDILL] is paired with the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE]. 

Mr. BECK (after having voted in the affirmative). I was not aware 
when I voted of the absence of the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE]. 
Lam paired with him. I withdraw my vote. - 

Mr. SLATER. On this question I am paired with the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. KELLOGG]. If he were here, I should vote yea,” 

Mr. PENDLETON. The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar 
is detained from the Senate by illness, and requested me to pair wi 
him. Ido not know how he would vote on this question, and there- 


fore I withhold my vote. I should vote in favor of the lowest possible 
duty on these articles. 
The result was announced—yeas 24, nays 22; as follows: 
YEAS—2A. 
Barrow, Johnston, Plumb, 
Ba: ` Grover, Jonas, Saulsbury, 
Call, Hampton, Jones of Florida, Van Wyck, 
Seas, H Ingalls, Mar i A Coxe DEN 
' „ 00 
Farley, Jackson, — illiams, 
NAYS—22. 
Aldrich, Davis of III. Lay > 
Allison, Davis of W. Va., MeMiilan, Rollins, 
my, wi iller 9 wyer, 
grs 80 Miller of N. V. Y 
Cameron of Wis., Gorman, tchell, 
nger, n, Morrill, 
ABSENT—30. 
ten 88 Lamar, Sewell, 
roo! . „ Slater 
Butler, Hale MeDil 4 Tabor, 
Cam * wW. + Mah: ance, 
ee of Pa., Hil, Pemtietna, Walker, 
Edm A Pugh, Windom. 
Fair, Jones of Nevada, 
Ferry, ellogg, Saunders, 
So the amendment was agreed to. 
The items from line 1457 to line 1466, inclusive, were read and agreed 
to, as follows: 


Blank-books, bound or unbound, and blank-books for press copying, 20 per 
2 — — lued, suitable only fi ti 20 t. ad val 

r, or glued, e only for printing pa reen orem. 

ting paper, unsized, used for 3 e exclusively, 15 per 


3 ad valorem, t r len rf 
per, manufacturers of, or of w.) per is a component material, not spe- 
adt, 15 per cent. ad valorem. 


cially enumerated or provided for in th 
8 paper, 10 per cent, ad valorem. 
Lines 1467 and 1468 were read, as follows: 
Paper boxes, and all other fancy boxes, 35 per cent. ad valorem. 
Mr. SEWELL. At the end of line 1468 I move to add: 


Copying-paper for letter-press copying, 30 per cent. ad valorem. 

I will state that this paper is now entered at 35 per cent. Cop, = 
paper is not mentioned in the schedule at all. It is the highest arti 
of the paper manufacture, being very fine. It takes about a thousand 
sheets of it to make an inch, and comes in direct competition with our 
manufacture. It is an article very largely used now, and under this 
schedule it would come in under the general clause, which would re- 
duce it from the present rate of 35 per cent. to 15 per cent., and prac- 
tically stop the manufacture in this country at the present time. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think the Senator from New Jersey is mistaken 
about the rate. It would come in under the not-specially-enumerated 
clause, at line 1472, which reads: 

And all other paper not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 25 per 
cent. ad valorem. 


Mr. SEWELL. It would come in under the paragraph beginning in 
line 1463, which reads: 


Paper, manufactures of, or of which paper is a component material, not spe- 
„ or Provided for in this act, 15 per cent. ad valorem. 


Mr. ALDRICH. Oh, no. 
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Mr. SEWELL. It would come under “hat class, while the present 
duty is 35 per cent. 

. ALDRICH. The Senator must be mistaken. It would come in 
under the clause all other paper not specially enumerated,” in line 
1472. The clause the Senator read from relates to manufactures of pa 
or of which paper is a component material. There can be no 8 
about that. 

Mr. SEWELL. I should like to have the question put on my amend- 
ment, making the duty 30 per cent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be reported. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. It is proposed to insert at the end of line 
1468: 

Copying-paper for fetter- press copying, 30 per cent. ad valorem. 


Mr. VANCE. I want to ask the Senator from New Jersey if that is 
not the same kind of paper provided for in line 1457? 

Blank-books, bound or unbound, and blank-books for press-copying, 20 per 
cent, ad valorem, 

Mr. SEWELL. That is the book itself; it isnot the paper. This is 
the paper in sheets. 

Mr. VANCE. It is the same kind of paper, though, is it not? 

Mr. SEWELL. There may be the same kind of paper in the book, 
but that is the manufactured book. 

Mr. VANCE. Why should the paper in this case be higher than it 
is when it is put in book form? It seems to me it ought to be cheaper 


if anything, because there is more labor ed on it in book form. 
Mr. SEWELL. On the same principle, , you may tax wool and 
other raw material heavier than you tax the manufactured article. 


Mr. BAYARD. I to the Senator from New Jersey to modify 
his amendment by adding to the paragraph, in lines 1457 and 1458, the 
words if not sufficiently enumerated.” 

Mr.SEWELL, I will state to the Senator from Delaware that 20 
per cent. is not a sufficient protection for the manufacture of this article 


at the present time. 
Mr. MCPHERSON. I submit it would be better to strike out ‘‘20 
ph in line 1458. 


per cent.“ and put it in the 

Mr. SEWELL. That h would not cover this artiele. That 
only covers the books, not the paper in sheets. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SEWELL]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The paragraphs from line 1469 to line 1474 were read, as follows: 

ee Seren — per oma ad e W i á 
aeniea abaa bolan larani ee 
cially enumerated or provided for in this act, 25 per cent ad valorem, 

Lines 1475 and 1476 were read, as follows : 


Pulp, dried, for paper-makers’ use, 10 per cent. ad valorem. 


Mr. BECK. I move to strike that out, so as to put it on the free-list. 

The PRESIDENT pro The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Kentucky to strike out lines 1475 and 1476. [Put- 
ting the question.] The ayes seem to have it. 

Mr. FRYE. I will ask for a yea-and-nay vote on that. It is an im- 
portant industry in several of our States, especially so in the State of 
Maine. The duty is reduced here down to 10 per cent. ad valorem, and 
it seems to me no man should ask that it be put lower than that. 

Mr. MORGAN. We let books in free, and the material on which 
they are printed ought to be free, I think. 

Mr. FRYE. We have not made paper free. 

Mr. MORGAN. That isa different commodity. That is a manu- 
factured article. We let in poplar wood free. 

Mr. FRYE. Is not pulp a manufactured article? 

Mr. MORGAN. Scarcely. 

Mr. FRYE. I should think it was. 

Mr. MORGAN. We let in poplar wood free and let books in free, 
and I think paper pulp ought to be admitted free on the same principle. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECK], on which the 
yeas and nays are demanded. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 5 

Mr. BECK (when his name was called). I will withhold my vote, 
in the absence of the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE]. I judge from 
his colleague’s vote that he would vote nay.“ 

Mr. FRYE. I think he would without any doubt. 

Mr. BECK. I would vote yea“ if he were present. 

Mr. BUTLER (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON]. 

Mr. GROOME Grhen his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. WIN Dozt], and hence withhold my vote. 

Mr. PUGH (when his name was called). I am paired with the Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. TABOR]. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida (when Mr. RANsOM’s name was called). The 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. RANsoM] is paired with the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. McDri1]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 


Mr. HILL. I wish again to announce my pair with the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. WALKER] on this question. 
The result was announced—yeas 22, nays 27; as follows: 


YEAS—22. 
Barrow, George Jonas, Van Wyck, 
Bayard. Grover, 3 Jones of Florida, V. 
Cockrell, Hampton, M : Voo: 
Coke, Maxey, 
Farley, Jackson, f 
Garland, Johnston, ’ 
NAYS—27. 
Aldrich, Davis of W. Va., Ingalls, Platt, 
Allison, Dawes, Meilh, Plumb, 
Anthony, 5 lins, 
Cameron of Wis., Gorman, eo Cal., Sawyer, 
Davis of IIL., Hawley, Morrill,’ : 
ABSENT—27. 
Beck, Ferry, Lamar, Sewell, 
Brown, Groome, Slater, 
Butler, Hale, Mebill, Tabor, 
Call, Hill, Miller of N. V., Vance, 
Camden, Hoar, Pendleton, Walker, 
Cameron of Pa., Jones of Nevada, Pugh, Windom. 
Fair, Š Kellogg, Ransom, 
So the amendment was rejected. 


The hs from line 1478 to line 1491, inclusive, of Schedule N 
were read, as follows: i 
Alabaster and spar 2 4 ornaments, 10 per cent. ad valorem. 


Baskets and all other arti composed of osier, -leaf, whalebone, 
or 3 straw, not specially e for in this act, 30 per 
cen orem. 


Beads, and bead ornaments of all kinds, except amber, 50 per cent. ad valo- 


rem. 
Blacking of all kinds, 25 per cent. ad valorem, 
— ders, “= Ran tend ge a cent. ay valorem. E 
me, horn, ivory, or vegetable ivo: manufactures of, not specially enu- 
merated or provided for in this act, 30 per cent, ad valorem. 4 
The paragraph from line 1492 to line 1496, inclusive, was read, as 
follows: 


hair, whale- 
y enumera this act, 35 


Mr. VANCE. Inline1496 I move tostrike out ‘‘35” and insert ‘“‘30,” 


or provided for 


so as to make the duty ‘‘30 percent. ad valorem.” That is the reduc- 
tion recommended by the Tariff Commission. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE]. Is the Senate ready 
for the question? 


Mr. HAWLEY. There ought to be some explanation before the 
amendment is allowed to be carried at any rate. If the Senator from 
North Carolina will look through the bill—I do not know precisely what 
page it is on—he will find that the materials for a considerable class of 
these hats are taxed quite heavily. To let the straw braids, &c., in 
free will help in to some of those hats, but certainly it will not 
do to tax 30 per cent. the material for the hat and propose to tax the 
hat at the same rate. 

Mr. VANCE. The Senator will find that the palm-leaf is not culti- 
vated in this country, so that need not be protected. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I said some of those referred to. The palm-leaf, I 
know, is not grown here. If the Senator will look at page 72, line 1607, 
of the bill, he will see the following paragraph: 

Hats, &c., materials for. Braids, plaits, flats, laces, trimmings, tissues, wil- 
low sheets and squares, used for making or orname: hats, bonnets, and 
hoods, composed of straw, chip, grass, palm-leaf, willow, , whalebone, or 
any other substance or material, not specially enumerated or provided for in 
this act, 30 per cent. ad valorem. 

Now, he proposes to reduce the finished article to precisely the same 
price, the result of which is to invite anybody in the world to send here 
finished hats. If he will let all those materials in free, and some of 
them are not manufactured at all in this country, Iam told by 2 hat 
manufacturer, a maker of fine, finished straw goods, that he is per- 
fectly willing the duty shall be 25 per cent. or 30 per cent. 

Mr. VANCE. Iam very much obliged to that gentleman for giving 
his consent to the Congress of the United States to legislate. It relieves 
me very much to know that he has absolutely consented that Congress 
may say what shall be the rate of duty. 

Mr. HAWLEY. TheSenator is often witty at the expense of justice. 

Mr. VANCE. I should like to know what justice there is in giving 
the makers of these hats a profit for importing the raw material. The 
Tariff Commission, it seems, fixed the raw material at 30 per cent., and 
they likewise fixed a duty on the imported goods at 30 per cent. Must 
he not only have a compensating duty for his raw material but must 
he make a profit on that also as an importer ? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I will say to the Senator that the Tariff Commis- 
sion made a mistake in that, as I recollect. 

Mr. ALLISON. It left it at 35. 

Mr. HAWLEY. It made a gross mistake, in which it put the fin- 
ished goods some 10 or 15 per cent. below the articles out of which they 
were made. 

Mr. VANCE. 


If the Senator is talking about the Tariff Commission 
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making mistakes, I take no issue with him on that. I am willing to 
put the material down to 30 per cent. if the Senator says so, and leave 
the duty on the other at 30. 

Mr. MORRILL. Some information came to the committee after the 
bill was reported in relation to this and the paragraph on page 72, and 
I ask that they may be passed over, so that the committee may con- 
sider them. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to passing over 
this paragraph and the paragraph from line 1607 to line 1613? 

Mr. MORRILL. There is some objection to the phraseology. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection, and 
the phs will be passed over. 

Lines 1497 and 1498 were read, as follows: 

Bouillons, or cannetille, metal threads, filó or gespinst, 25 per cent. ad valorem. 


Mr. INGALLS. What are the things named in this classification? 

Mr. MORRILL. They are articles for the decoration of military 
coats and other articles of dress. 

Mr. INGALLS. The first item seemed to me to refer to soup. 
[Laughter. 

Line 1499 was read, as follows: 

Bristles, 15 cents per pound. 


Mr. BECK. I move to strike out ‘‘bristles, 15 cents per pound.” 
I think . the free-list. They come from hogs, that 
we butcher by the hundred thousand, and we should give the shoe- 
makers a chance to get bristles cheap. 

Mr. MORRILL. I will merely say that the bristles imported are 
valuable and worth a dollar or morea pound. The hogs that are killed 
in this country are of an improved breed that furnish very few bristles 
atall. I to let it remain. 

Mr. BECK. I withdraw my motion. The revenue last year was 
$131,618.55. I did not know it was half that much. 

The items from line 1500 to line 1506, inclusive, were read and agreed 
to, as follows: 

Brooms of all kinds, 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

Brushes of all kinds, 30 per cent. ad valorem. 

Bulbs and bulbous roots, not medicinal, and not specially enumerated or pro- 
vided for in this act, 20 per cent. ad valorem, 

Buhr-stones, man or bound up into mill-stones, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

Lines 1507 and 1508 were read, as follows: 

Buttons and button-molds, not specially enumerated or provided for in this 
act, 235 per cent. ad valorem, 

Mr. PLATT. In line 1508, after the word ‘‘act,’’ I move to insert 
not including brass, gilt, or silk buttons.“ The matter has been 
brought to the attention of the committee and I think will not be ob- 
j to. I suppose the object of saying not specially enumerated or 
provided for“ was to leave the duty upon those kinds of buttons as 
manufactured of that kind of metal—— 

Mr. MORRILL. There is no objection to the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT} 2 Th is h 

The pro tempore. e question is on ing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT I è 

The amendment was to. 

Lines 1509 and 1510 were read, as follows: 

Candles and tapers of all kinds, 35 per cent. ad valorem, 


Mr. VANCE. Ishould like to inquire of the chairman of the com- 
mittee the reason for that increase. It is nearly 70 per cent. over the 
present law. All kinds of candles, tapers, acometan paraffine, stear- 
ine, spermaceti, wax, tallow, &c., are now placed at 23.76 per cent. un- 
der the present law, and it is proposed to raise the duty to 35 per cent. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. We need the candles to read the free books by, 
too. 
Mr. VANCE. We want light, intellectually and materially. 

Mr. MORRILL. Iam not aware that this is any increase. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The present duty is a specific duty. 

Mr. VANCE. I move to strike out 35 and insert 20,“ so as to 
read 20 per cent. ad valorem.” 

Mr. MORRILL. I trust that that will not be done in ahurry. The 
present duty on candles, if they are adamantine, is 5 cents a pound; 
on paraffine it is S cents a pound; on spermacetiitis 8 cents a pound; 
on stearine it is 5 cents a pound; on wax it is 8 cents a pound, and on 
tallow and all others 2} cents a pound. In order to simplify the tariff 
it was put in altogether at a certain percentage. 


Mr. BECK. But the equivalent of those specific rates is 23.76 per | coal. 


cent. on all. 

Mr. MORRILL. It is low enough. 

Mr. ALLISON. Nearly the entire importations, the Senator from 
Kentucky will see, are of spermaceti and wax candles at the higher 
rate. 

Mr. MORRILL. Any person who is aequainted with the value of 
adamantine, i, or stearine candles will know that 
it "a less rate that is proposed here than now stands in the present 
tariff. 

Mr. BECK. The Average of all is 23.76 per cent. The Tariff Com- 
mission recommend to e it 25 per cent. and the committee propose 
35 per cent. I do not see why we should so increase the duty. 


Oh, I see; I have got the bill of the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House. I was reading from the report of the Committee of Ways 
and Means of the House. They make it 25. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE] to strike out 35 per 
cent.” and to insert 20 per cent.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The paragraphs from line 1511 to line 1517, inclusive, were read and. 
agreed to, as follows: 

and sticks for walking, finished, 35 per cent. ad valorem ; if unfinished, 


Canes 
20 cent. ad valorem. 

9 shell boxes, and all similar articles, of whatever ma- 
terial com „and by whatever name known, not specially enumerated or 
provided for in this act, 35 per cent. ad val 


orem. 
Line 1518 was read, as follows: 
Card-clothing, 40 cents per square foot, 


Mr. ALDRICH. I am satisfied that the committee placed the rate 
too high on this article. I move to make the rate 40 per cent. ad va- 
lorem. 

Mr. BECK. It is now 35 per cent. ad valorem, I observe. 

Mr. ALLISON. It is 50 cents a pound and 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. BECK. It is not enumerated in the old law, and it stands at 35 
per cent. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will agree to make it 35. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
ALDRICH] moves to strike out 40 cents per square foot and to in- 
sert 35 per cent. ad valorem.’” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

eee paragraphs from line 1519 to line 1531, inclusive, were read, as 
follows: 

Carriages, and pin of, not specially enumerated or provided for in thisact, 
W ie thereof, 10 ’ t. ad val 
nom. xor s an f nt. 

Clocks, — pate of x 30 per cent. n ga 2 
2 and 22.5 furniture of all 5 coach, and harness hard- 
ve peier not . or provided ſor in this act, 30 per cent. 
a orem. 

slack or culm, will half-inch sereen, 
8 — oleae n bushel Bee 

Lines 1532 and 1533 were read, as follows: 

, bi ` i 
Beet 1 =a shale, 50 cents per ton of twenty-eight bushels, eighty 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. In line 1532, after the word “‘shale,’’ 
Imoveto strike out 50“ and insert ‘‘75;’’ so as to read: 75 cents per 
ton 55 5 a 

The P NT pro tempore. e question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Davis yi 

Mr. DAVIS, of West V Bituminous coal now ata tariff 
of 75 cents per ton of twenty-eight bushels, or 2,240 ds. There has 
been a tariff on bituminous coal from the earliest days of the Govern- 
ment. I should like Senators to understand that 75 cents a ton is the 
lowest tariff that has been placed upon bituminous coal since 1790, and 
the p: tariff is the lowest of all. On anthracite coal, which is 
the coal that goes into general domestic use all over the country, there 
is no tariff whatever. It will be noticed that in the paragraph begin- 
ning in line 1529 there is slack coal, on which there is a low tariff of 
30 cents per ton. I do not speak of that at all, but I speak of bitumi- 
nous coal. 

Mr. COKE. I desire to ask the Senator from West Virginia if it is 
not a fact that mining companies in Pennsylvania and perhaps in other 
States frequently resort to the policy of shutting down works and of 

i ing their workmen in order that the price of coal may not be 
brought down by a superabundant supply? 
Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. The Senator has reference to anthra- 
cite coal in Pennsylvania: has does not apply to bituminous coal. I 
never heard that of any bituminous-coal producers. There is an ar- 
rangement between the miners and the operators of the mines in Penn- 
8 by which they regulate the demand and supply. Last year 
ere were a few days in which there was a stoppage. That stoppage, 
however, takes place by a mutual concession between the operator and 
the miner. For the last few years I believe it has been uniformly agreed 
upon by the operator and the owner of the mine whenever there is an 
Abe eames but that applies to anthracite coal. That coal is on 
the list, and it does not apply in any way whatever to bituminous 


Mr. MAXEY. Do I understand the Senator to say that anthracite 
coal is the only coal in common use? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I understand you have no anthracite 
in your part of the country, and there is not in mine perhaps, but I am 
referring to the anthracite region of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MAXEY. There is bituminous coal all through the South, and 
in Texas, and no anthracite coal whatever. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I will say to my friend that a duty 
of $10 a ton on coal would not affect re bere west of the Alleghanies. 
T do not see that le living west of the Alleghanies or in the South 


beyond the Middle States are interested in this question at all. 
I beg the Senator’s pardon. 


Mr. MAXEY. In my own State they 
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have to get coal by way of the Gulf, and I think it affects us very par- 
ticularly. We are short of coal there to-day. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I think it may reach Galveston on 
tide. It never gets eff tide-water. I never heard of a ton of foreign 
coal leaving tide water anywhere. 

Mr. MAXEY. We have three hundred and six miles of seacoast, 
at any port of which coal could be introduced by sea. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I think the Senator gets very little 
foreign coal there. 

Mr. MORGAN. Iwish toask the Senator from West Virginia whether 
iron is not made from anthracite coal? > 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Iron is generally made in the North 
from anthracite coal. Upon anthracite coal there is no duty. 

Mr. MORGAN. Anthracite coal is in competition, then, with all the 
coal that can be made in any part of the United States in making iron. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Anthracite is now on the free-list. 

Mr. MORGAN. And you want protection for it? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. No; I donot. 

Mr. MORGAN. On bituminous coal? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. On bituminous coal. 

Mr. MORGAN. Then Iam mistaken. I thought the Senator re- 
ferred to anthracite. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Quite the reverse of that. 

Mr. MORGAN. Iwas mistaken in the character of the amendment. 
I have an amendment myself that I want to offer as soon as the Senator 
gets through. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. It might be interesting to state what 
the tariff has been on bituminous coal from the organization of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Before the Senator does that will he allow me to 
ask him 8 Do I understand the Senator to say that the coal 
a Ohio and Indiana are not affected by the rate of duty.on 

ituminous coal? 


Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. All those living on tide-water may 
be affected. The coal imported comes from Nova Scotia and other Brit- 
ish possessions and goes along the lakes, or it may take the Mississippi 
and go down. Of course that part of the country would be affected more 
or less if foreign coal can come in. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I was going to ask the Senator from what points 
the principal importation of coal takes place? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. From Nova Scotia, the British pr. 
sessions, and Canada generally. It is sometimes brought here as bal- 
last in ships. 

I have a small map here of the coal-fields in the northern part of this 
country, showing that they are on tide-water and that it is very easy 
to run from tide across into any of the e pire Last year there 
were about 800,000 tons of foreign coal im: into this country, the 
revenue from which was about $600,000, of which I will speak directly. 

My object in taking this map in my hand now is to show that the 
British coals are practically on tide-water, where there is no land trans- 
portation required. All our bituminous coals on an a verage are from 
two hundred to two hundred and fifty miles from tide-water, and have 
to be brought by rail, and have to compete with foreign coal which is 
near tide-water. 

I wish to make another statement that I think ought to have a bear- 
ing upon the tariff on coals. I believe no one whatever N be- 
fore the Tariff Commission in connection with coal. I hunted and 

in vain in the Tariff Commission report to see whether anybody 
had spoken of it before them, and I find that no one did. I suppose 
the persons dealing in coal were so sure no change would be made that 
nothing was said. 

At some times the tariffon coal has been ad valorem, and I will give 
the rates as worked out by the Treasury De t. 

The first coal duty that was laid was in the first tariff law that was 
formed. The duty was fixed in 1789 at 56 cents per ton of twenty-eight 
bushels. In 1790 it was increased to 84 cents. It is 75 cents now. 
recollect. In 1792 it was increased to $1.25; in 1812 $2.80 was fix 
as the rate; in 1816 it was reduced to $1.40; in 1824 it was increased to 
$1.68; in 1833 it was made $1.40; in 1842 it was raised to $1.75; in 
1846, which we all know was a low tariff, when the whole tariff-list 
was generally reduced to a considerable extent, the duty on coal was 
made 30 per cent. ad valorem, which was about $1.30 per ton. 

In 1846, when the tariff was the lowest probably that we have ever had, 
the rate was 30 per cent. ad valorem. In 1862 when the war broke out, 
believing that we wanted foreign coal and onght to have it here, the 
duty was reduced to $1 a ton; in 1864 it was made $1.10; in 1865 it 
was advanced to $1.25 a ton; and in 1873 it was reduced to 75 cents a 
ton, at which it remains now. The bill proposes to reduce it to 50 cents. 

I have stated that the English coals are practically on tide-water, and 
therefore can come to all tide-water cities much cheaper than our coals 
can reach them, as we have to haul them at an average of one hundred, 
two hundred, and two hundred and fifty miles to get them to tide. 

Practically the parties who will be affected by this are persons en- 
gaged in gas-works. The gas companies of the country are more inter- 
ested than any others in the Atlantic seaports or anywhere else that I 
know of, where the bituminous coal question does not affect the people, 
except for steam. purposes, as the bituminous coal is not used for domes- 


tic purposes. If it is reduced 25 cents per ton as proposed, it is more 


than the av profit made by; those who are dealing in coal. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I sho like to ask the Senator, for he may 
have the information, what is the reason why anthracite coal is placed 
on the free-list and bituminous coal put at 50 or 75 cents per ton? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. There is a good reason for it. The 
anthracite coal of Pennsylvania is the only anthracite coal in the world. 
There is no other anthracite coal anywhere. 

Mr. BECK. There is some talk of it elsewhere. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. There is some little talk about it, 
but it does not amount to anything. The four hundred and seventy 
square miles of anthracite coal in Pennsylvania form the only pure an- 
thracite coal region known. There is some talk of some being found 
west of the Alleghanies, in Colorado. I have heard of some in Rhode 
Island. 

Mr. BECK. And in Maine. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. My friend calls my attention to some 
little in Maine, but it is not considered by coal experts to be anthracite 
coal. It takes the place to some extent in England of ouranthracite coal. 

Another answer to the question of the Senator from Delaware is that 
anthracite coal all along the tide - water enters into domestic use gener- 
ally, and bituminous coal does not. I will venture to say that neither 
my friend nor any one else in Delaware ever used bituminous coal for 
domestic p Of course for some purposes a great deal is used, 
but Iam ing of its use for domestic p 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Every manufacturing establishment, from the 
blacksmith’s shop up to the highest class of manufacturing establish- 
ments, uses bituminous coal. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Yes, it is used for manufacturing. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. My friend refers to the fact that there was no 
tax upon anthracite coal in the early tariffs, but the use of anthracite 
coal had not then been discovered. I think the use of anthracite coal 
did not commence until about fifty years ago. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. It commenced in 1824. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. And then it was used in very limited quanti- 
ties. If there is any good reason why bituminous coal should have a 
duty imposed upon it of course I have no objection to it, but I do not 
understand that there is any special reason why it should. I appre- 
hend that while it does not come in competition with anthracite coal to 
such an extent as that if it was placed upon the free-list it would re- 
duce the price of anthracite, I am not sure that it might not have that 
effect. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. It would have no effect upon it 
whatever. It is not used for the same purpose. The bituminous coal 
interest west of the Alleghanies, RR that lying on the waters where 
it can be rted easily from the British possessions, is not affected. 
In the South, all Alabama, Georgia, and Tennessee, and that section of 
country are interested in it, not that a tariff will affect the price of the 
article, but if foreign coal takes the place of our coal that might go from 


Alabama, Tennessee, and Georgia and erp, pars to tide-water, the 
foreign coal will displace it that much and will reduce its price. 

One of the leading reasons for the adoption of my amendment is that 
this tariff is lower now than it has been ſrom the foundation of the 
Government, with the exception of one year; and it is believed that this 
coal ought to have a fair share of protection. I say a ſuir share, because 
I only ask for that. 

What are the facts? The bill proposes to reduce the duty on bitu- 
minous coal 33 per cent. when no other articles except those that have 
been placed on the free-list are reduced in the same proportion. Is it 
fair that one article shall be seleeted out and reduced 33 per cent. when 
the others are practically reduced but 10 per cent. on an average? 

This affects directly 96,000 people. There are 96,000 people engaged 
in the bituminous coal trade. There are double that many if you take 
both kinds of coal. In the bituminous coal trade there are $93,000,000 
of capital engaged, principally east of the Alleghanies. There are 
33,000 le in the trade in Pennsylvania; 16,000 in Illinois; 
16,000 in Ohio; 4,500 in Indiana; in Kentucky there are 3,000; in 
Maryland, 3,600; in West Virginia, 4,500, and in Iowa a little upward 
of 5,000 who will be affected by this tariff. 

As I said, there is $93,000,000 of capital invested in mining bitumi- 
nous coal. Pennsylvania has $38,000,000; Ohio, $13,000,000; Mary- 
land, $13,000,000; Illinois, $10,000,000; West Virginia, $5,000,000; In- 
diana, $5,000,000; Kentucky, $2,000,000; and Iowa nearly $3,000,000. 

Let us see how it affects the revenue, for I want to be as brief as I 
can, so as not to detain the Senate. I have a statement here, made up in 
the Department, commeneing with 1850, showing the amount 
of bituminous coal that has come into the country since 1850, and the 
revenue derived therefrom. Of course, during the reciprocity treaty 
with Canada there was considerable that came in along the border, but 
none came in free after that treaty expired. Each time that the duty 
on coal has been reduced there has a decided loss of revenue. 
Last year, as I said, there were 851,000 tons imported, yielding a rev- 
enue of $596,000 to the Government. 

Mr. INGALLS. From what countries imported? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. From British America most gener- 
ally, but 300,000 tons came from d here; it came across as ballast. 


1860, as I said, there was a reduction in the duty on coal. The 
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next year, instead of bringing in additional revenue, there was $150,000 
less of revenue. 

Mr. ALLISON. May I ask the Senator, before he passes to another 
point, in reference to the importation? I understand him to say that 
the total importation of bituminous coal was 851,000 tons last year. 
Will the Senator in that connection inform us of the production of bi- 
tuminous coal in this country ? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. About 41,000,000 tons of bituminous 
coal and near 30,000,000 tons of anthracite coal, making in all nearly 
70,000,000 tons produced in this country last year. The amount of 
anthracite coal is about 28,000,000. ; 

I will pass over the different amounts that I have here and speak of 
the action of 1872. It will be recollected that in 1872, the tariff on 
bituminous coal was $1.25. In that year it yielded a revenue of $606,- 
000, looking at it now from a revenue standpoint. The next year, after 
the duty was reduced to 75 cents a ton, the revenue was $369,000, so 
that we lost nearly half of the revenue of the year before in the next 
year by reducing the duty. I have heard it said here, reduce the duty 
and you will get more revenue, but that has not been the case in regard 
to coal. Last year, as I said, the revenue was nearly $600,000, and the 
first year that it was reduced from $1.25 to 75 cents it was $369,000. 
it has been ually 3 since then, until it has finally reached 
$600,000. I venture to say that if you reduce the rate now to 50 cents 
a ton, it will yield less than $200,000 revenue, which is just in propor- 
tion to the reduction in revenue caused by former reductions of duty; 
and it would do nobody any good as a rule, except the gas companies. 

Mr. BLAIR. Is not the bituminous coal used in the creation of 
steam-power ? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Yes, toa considerable extent. Nearly 
all the railroads use it. 

Mr. BLAIR. I understood the Senator to confine the use of bitumi- 
nous coal to gas companies mainly. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I say that the foreign coals that come 
here are generally used by gas companies, and that the cities on the 
seaboard are the only places it practically affects where this bitumi- 
nous coal is used principally by gas companies; what is not used by gas 
companies is used by steam companies. It does not enter into domestic 


use. 

Mr. BLAIR. It is not of very greatconsequence to the manufacturer 
wherever he depends wholly or in part on steam-power for the conduct 
of his business? The city of Manchester, for instance, in my own State, 
has reached nearly the limit of its water-power, and it would probably 
have by free coal its prospective development in that direction doubled. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia, Let me say to my friend that New 
Hampshire never gets a pound of foreign coal; it never gets up there. 

Mr. BLAIR. I admit that; but it is possible that her interests might 
be very much benefited if she conld. If the duty was reduced or 
abolished entirely I have no doubt she would get her bituminous coal 
from Nova Scotia. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. How would she get it; by hauling 
it from tide-water up there? 

Mr. BLAIR. So far as transportation is concerned she would get it 
much more cheaply than from Pennsylvania or from Maryland orfrom 
West Virginia. There is no question in regard to that. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. The Senator is wrong in his premises 
to suppose that would be the case. I ask himif he would think it 
proper, right, and just to put a protective duty upon nearly everything 
manufactured in New Hampshire, and when it comes to coal to bringit 
in free, no matter whom it affects elsewhere or how itaffectsothers? I 
know he is too fair a man to take that view of the question. If he is 
consistent, which he is, I have no doubt, in saying that the different 
manufactures we produce in this country should have a fair and uni- 
form protection, how could he be consistent in voting for a duty on any- 
thing that might be manufactured in New Hampshire, and when it 
comes to something that Pennsylvania or West Virginia or Virginia is 
especially interested in to vote for it to come in free? 

Mr. BLAIR. Iam not taking a position in favor of making coal free. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I hope not. 

Mr. BLAIR. The Senator wishes himself to increase the rate be- 
yond that proposed in the bill. But in regard to coal that is true 
which is not true with reference to any other protected production, so 
far as I know. There are measures taken, as the Senator himself stated 
a little earlier in his remarks, to restrict the production of what they 
otherwise would naturally produce by enforced idleness on the part of 
the miner, and idleness on the part of the operator, which is the rule 
for a portion of the year. If they were left to work unrestrictedly the 
fall year I have no doubt coal produced by Americans would be sold 
substantially at a reduction of cost equivalent to the existing duty. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. The Senatorcertainly must have mis- 
understood me or he was not paying attention to what I said. As I 
said, anthracite coal is free now and it is confined to four hundred and 
seventy square miles in Pennsylvania practically, and in that district, 
not in the bituminous coal districts, there has been a combination or an 
arrangement between the operators and miners by which for some days 
there would be no work done, so as to regulate the production, but not 
in regard to bituminous coal. 
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Mr. BLAIR. That does not apply to bituminons coal ? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. It does not affect the bituminous 
coal; it does not apply to bituminous. My friend from Iowa was about 
toask me a question. 

Mr. ALLISON. I wanted to ask a question in reference to the im- 
portations of coal for gas companies. Do I understand the Senator to 
say that the great body of importation is for gas companies? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ALLISON. Does that include the coal from Nova Scotia? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is also a gas coal? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Let me explain. The greater part of 
it is used for gas purposes, but it is also used forsteam purposes. None 
of it enters into domestic uses. 

Mr. ALLISON. But the importations are generally for gas companies? 
Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Generally. not e 21 
xe N oy I want phe Senator iswhether what is 

wn as the Cumber! region, the hen ion, of bituminous 
coal is gas coal also? ä 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. No. 

Mr. ALLISON. The gas coals of our country, as I understand it, 
come from the neighborhood of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. The gas coals of our country come 
— the neighborhood of Pittsburgh, and in West Virginia west of the 

eghanies. 

Mr. ALLISON. In other words, the gas coals used east of the Alle- 

ies must cross the mountains in order to be used in the Eastern 
tates? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Yesysir; there are no gas coals east 
of the Alleghanies; they are all west; and they have to be hauled fully 
three hundred miles to get to tide-water, so as to compete with the coal 
that comes from Nova Scotia or elsewhere. 

Mr. ALLISON. They must come from the neighborhood of Pitts- 
burgh and Wheeling and that region and across the mountains? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. RANSOM. I know my friend desires to be strictly accurate in 
this matter, but I wish to inform him that there is a coal deposit in 
North Carolina that is east of the Alleghanies. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. If there is a deposit in North Caro- 
lina—— 

Mr. RANSOM. There is a deposit there, a large deposit. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Of 3 ii 

Mr. RANSOM. Of gas coal, bituminous coal. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Bituminous coal and coal are 
different. I agree with my friend that there is very fine Pinnamies 
coal in North Carolina, a quantity of it, but gas coal and steaming coal 
are two entirely different coals. 

Mr. RANSOM. I know my friend intends to be accurate, and I 
know he would not do an injustice to any of the resources of North 
Carolina. While I am no expert in coal, I beg leave to tell him that 
gai p oade; and to a large extent, in our State from the coals of North 


Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Of course I admit that what the Sen- 
ator says is correct, but I have not heard of it entering into the market 
asa lar coal. It may be, and it is, probably, a good gas coal for 
local use, but it does not bear hauling to the seaboard, or forsome reason it 
does not get into market. I do not know about that, but it does not get 
into market generally, as understand. Coal, according to the census of 
1880, is 60 per cent. labor, and of course if you protect labor at all it enters 
into the coal industry as well as other industries. 

Mr. SEWELL. Will the Senator from West Virginia allow me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SEWELL. It is proposed to reduce the present rate from 75 
cents to 50 cents, and that would be simply to fix the price that much 
less to the gas companies on the Atlantic coast. That would be prac- 
tically the result. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. That would be practically the result, 
but not entirely. It is used somewhat for other purposes. 

a e arp of o does not enter into general use. 

r. , of West Virgini e companies would geta 
benefit from a reduction ore than a 9 of ania yhoo 

Mr. SEWELL. And in order to compete with that reduction the 
miners of coal west of the Alleghany Mountains would have to submit 
to a reduction in their labor of 25 cents a ton. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. The effect would be to reduce either 
the transportationor thelabor. Something would have to be reduced. 

Mr. SEWELL. This proposed legislation would practically be a 
reduction of labor. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Yes, largely. I have already stated 
that the proposition to reduce the duty on coal is larger and more out 
of proportion than almost any other article in the bill. The proposed 
reduction is 33 per cent., and I believe the average reduction of the 
whole bill will not go probably over 10 or 15 percent. My friend from 
Kentucky [Mr. ica Doneren can tell me whether the whole aver- 
age of the reduction will exceed 10 or 15 per cent. 
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Mr. BLAIR. I should like to ask the Senator a question. Is there 
any importation of anthracite coal? I understand there is none. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. There is none. 

Mr. BLAIR. There is no duty on anthracite? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. There is no duty on it. 

Mr. BLAIR. Then in what way will the reduction of the tariff on 
bituminous coal affect the price of anthracite? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Not at all. 

Mr. BLAIR. Then it will effect no reduction in the price of labor 
that is employed in producing anthracite coal? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. It will have no effect upon anthra- 
cite coal whatever. ‘ 

Mr. BLAIR. But I see by the volume of the census placed before us 
this morning that the production of anthracite coal in Pennsylvania 
alone was almost 30,000,000 tons in 1880; probably by this time it has 
risen to 40,000,000. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Not so much. 

Mr. BLAIR. At least 35,000,000, because then the aggregate was 
less than 60,000,000 of the production of coal of all descriptions; and it 
is now, as I understand the Senator, 70,000,000. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. The total production in the country 
is about 70,000,000. 

Mr. BLAIR. Seventy million tons. Now, the same proportionate 
increase in the production of anthracite that has taken place in the pro- 
duction of coals of every description would make the production of an- 
thracite about 35,000,000 tons at the present time. I understand that 
this reduction, so far as it applies to the anthracite, one-half of the total 
production, would have no effect whatever on wages paid to labor in 
the anthracite production. Is not that so? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I do not know that it is wholly so, 
but it is partially so. 

Mr. BLAIR. If there is no competition, and there can be none, be- 
vause anthracite coal is free already and there is none imported, this 
reduction can not have any effect whatever upon the price so far as an- 
thracite coal is concerned. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I agree with the Senator in that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask the Senator what he considers the ad valo- 
rem according to this change? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I am going to give it to you. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It strikes me it is 75 per cent. I have some in- 
terest in coal-mines myself west of the Alleghany Mountains, and it 
costs us 4 cents a bushel to mine that coal and put it on the cars. This 

rcentage is 3 cents a bushel, 75 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. So far as Kentucky is concerned it 
does not affect Kentucky in any way at all, except on the general prin- 
ciple that if you strike down one industry you affect another. 

Last year, as I stated, the revenue from foreign coal was $596,791.27, 
and at 75 cents a ton the ad valorem is 27.87 per cent., and the reduc- 
tion that is proposed to be made will bring it to 18.58 per cent. 

Now, let us apply that to the whole tariff. According to Spofford’s 
Almanac—and I believe Mr. Spofford is very good authority—the aver- 
age duty levied by our tariff on all dutiable goods is 43.98 per cent. 
If you add to that the free-list it will bring it to 39.11 per cent. Coal 
now, at 75 cents a ton, is below the average of all imported goods—I 
mean taking the free and dutiable goods together. Still the bill as 
reported proposes to bring it to 18.58 per cent., which is less than one- 
half the whole average of duties. 

The entire duties to be collected from customs for the first year of 
the new tariff are estimated by the Treasury Department at $235, 000, 000. 
Take 35 per cent. from other articles, as from coal, and what is the 
effect? The receipts from the customs duties would be reduced to 
$156,000,000. Then if you make all the reductions in proportion to the 
proposed coal reduction, you would get from customs duties but $156,- 
000,000. Then you are treating this article of industry unfairly and 
unjustly by reducing it far more than anything else. The present duty 
is less than the duty on anything else; it is less than the average if you 
take the free-list and dutiable goods and put them together. 

Mr. President, I do not desire to consume time, although there are 
many other figures that could be presented. I hope and believe that 
the Senate will vote to retain the present duty because it is less now 
than the average duties on the tariff-list. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. Mr. President, there are some facts in 
reference to this matter of coal which are suggestive in the light of the 
speech of the Senator from West Virginia. It is true, as he stated, that 
the total importation of bituminous coals in this country last year end- 
ing June 30, 1882, was 851,334 tons. Of that amount there were im- 
ported into California 660,136 tons, and into Oregon 16,214 tons, mak- 
ing a total of importations to ports on the Pacific 676,350 tons, which 
leaves for importations into the ports of the Atlantic States altogether 
174,984 tons. It will be seen from this that California imports nearly 
three times the amount of coal that all the Atlantic States together do. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Where do you get your coal from? 

Mr. MILLER, of California. From British Columbia partly and 
from Australia and England. 

Mr. MORGAN. California has 10,000 acres of coal lands, according 
to the census. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. The coal of California is an inferior 


coal. There is better coal in Washington Territory, which is nearly 
equal in quality to the coals of British Columbia, but the coals on the 
Pacific coast are mostly of the lignite kinds, and are not adapted to 
smelting or any use of that sort. 

The total importation, as I said, on the Atlantic coast is 174,984 tons. 
The reduction that the committee propose here is 25 cents a ton, which 
amounts to $43,743. The Senatorsays there are 96,000 miners. uce 
this duty and the labor in which those miners are to be employed will be 
diminished how much? The suffering of these miners would be about 
50 cents apiece. The protection given them amounts to about 50 
cents, and each miner during the year would mine about as many tons 
of coal to each man as he would if there were no importation of coal 
into the United States. 

5 We Team eon to so far as it affects the Eastern 

tates e -mines of West Virginia, or Pennsylvania, or any of 
the coal-bearing regions in the East. The truth is that the tax upon 
coals comes off the people of California and Oregon, two-thirds of it or 
mores and we are interested, if interested on this subject at all, in free 
Mr. SEWELL. Will the Senator from California allow me to inter- 


sas Sar ? 
. MILLER, of California. Certainly. 

Mr. SEWELL. Is not the coal that comes to California brought in 
ballast principally? 

Mr. MILLER, of California. Part of it is brought in ballast; not the 
whole. I suppose half the coal is brought in coal-vessels from British 
Columbia. ; 

Mr. SEWELL. A very large part of it, though, comes from Europe 
in ballast on return eee 

Mr. MILLER, of California. Perhaps half of it comes from British 
Columbia, and the other half mostly from Australia. 

Mr.SEWELL. And in that way you are enabled to get coal cheaper 
than you can mine it. 

tet MILLER, of California. We have not got it to mine of this 
quality. 

Mr. SEWELL. Have you not coal near by in Oregon? 

Mr. MILLER, of California. I do not know of any steaming coal in 
Oregon. There is some bituminous coal in Washington Territory, but 
there are no mines of any considerable extent yet opened in Washing- 
ton Territory. 

Mr. PLUMB. I ask the Senator from California if this foreign coal 
is not carried by rail from San Francisco as far eastward on the Southern 
Pacific Railroad as Tucson, and even farther than that, as far as Den- 
ver, in connection also with foreign coke? 

Mr. MILLER, of California. I think it is. 

Mr. PLUMB. That would then make to the San Francisco consumer 
a much less price than the consumer on that line clear to New Mexico, 
where coal exists in quantities. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. I do not know anything about the coal 
that is sold in New Mexico. I am showing that the people of the Pa- 
cific coast, especially in California, are more interested in this subject 
than others, and they are interested exactly to the amount of 25 cents 
a ton if the duty be reduced that much; that is to say, they will get 
their coal that much cheaper. I do not see the propriety of putting a 
duty of 75 cents on coal, two-thirds of which is paid by the people of 
the Pacific coast, for the purpose of protecting the consumers of coal 
here to the extent of 174,000 tons per annum. That is the point I 
make. 3 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, the bituminous coal fieldsof West Vir- 
ginia, Virginia, and of Pennsylvania, under the existing system of laws, 
have a virtual monopoly of the benefits of this tariff tax; and that remark 
applies particularly to those parts of the United States where the coal- 
fields are undeveloped; it applies also to a large portion of the State of 
Alabama, and I do not see the justice of giving them the advantage they 
have under the laws of the United States in competition with coals in 
other parts of the United States and adding to that advantage also this 
duty or any duty indeed upon their coal. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Allow me to ask the Senator how 
West Virginia, Virginia, and Pennsylvania have any monopoly. Ala- 
bama has coal, and she has as much right to go into the market with 
it as any other State. Will he tell me how there is a monopoly ? 

Mr. MORGAN. I will proceed to explain that. A very large por- 
tion of the coal lands in Alabama are held by the Government of the 
United States at $10 an acre when outside of the fifteen-mile limit of a 
railroad and $20 when within those limits, and so it is throughout all 
the land States except Kansas and Missouri and one or two other coal- 
bearing States which have been exempted from the operations of this 
law. 

If a man wants to open a coal-mine in Alabama and does not hold the 
property now he is compelled to get it from the Government under cer- 
tain pre-emption regulations or certain rights of entry at the price ot 
$10 an acre if it is outside of the fifteen-mile limit of a railroad, and $20 
an acre if it is within those limits. The statement of that fact is suf- 
ficient to show that the older States, where coal-mining is carried on 
for commercial purposes, carried on for the purpose of supplying the 
large furnaces and founderies for the making of iron or the smelting or 
manufacture of other ores, have a virtual monopoly over the States 
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which are resting under this heavy incumbrance imposed by the laws 
of the Government. 

We can not get at the coal lands in Alabama which are not yet taken 
up without paying as much as $20 an acre for a section where that sec- 
tion is within fifteen miles of a railroad. If it is outside of fifteen 
miles from a railway it is practically useless. A man who wants to 
mine coal would never think of buying forty or eighty or one hundred 
and sixty acres or three hundred and twenty acres, or even a section, 
and confine himself to that area for the purpose of conducting a mine, 
particularly in an untried country, and more ially as is the case 
in all the bituminous coal fields that are fo that after you sink 
-your shaft upon the coal you are not quite certain how far the lead is 
going to run before you have to abandon the mine. These things can 
be determined only by practical experiment, and they are determined 
usually at very great risk of capital and labor. So when you cover the 
coal-fields on the i -of lands in the United States with a law 
of this kind you ly shut down all enterprise in the opening up 
of these mines. The great coal areas of the United States could not 
be more completely locked up access to all enterprise of-a fair 
character than they would be if they were within the frozen circle of 
the Aretic Zone. a 

Now, those gentlemen who have their lands free, who have their 
lands where they can buy them from private ownership or from the 
States in cases where the States may own them, have an i 
of monopolizing the market, because other persons who 
their capital in coal lands can not afford to do it. 

Since 1873, when what is called the coal-mining law was enacted by 
the Congress of the United States, not one acre of this land has been 

of in the State of Alabama. Under that law no person has 
ever bought any land at $10 an acre or $20 an acre. Before that law 
was enacted, quite a number of had entered lands in the same 
area of country in the coal fields at as Jow as 12} cents an acre under 
the uation law. Those men have possession of all the coal inter- 
ests in that State, and so they have in other States where the gradua- 
tion law applied or where the lands were offered at public sale and fell 
into private ownership. 

We therefore discriminate by the very nature and situation of the case 
in favor of all those who are now coal-land owners those who wish 
to become coal-land owners, and we add to their product the amount of 
duty fixed by the statute to increase the value of it, shutting out by 
the conditions of our laws all competition that is possible to be created 
hereafter in the mining of coal, and give a tariff upon the product of 
the mines that are already in private ownership. This is a system which 
would ruin almost any country in the world except the United States. 
It is a system of extreme injustice. 

Now, let us look at the estimated area of the coal lands in the United 
States. I read from the report of the commission that went out to the 
Ne for the purpose of examining into the condition of the public 


tunity 
to invest 


Washington Territory is estimated as having 829,440 acres. I may 
as well say here that the estimate of the area of the coal lands is made en- 
tirely upon the superficial ap ce or indication of the coal meas- 
ures, It is not a positive indication of the existence of coal that can 
be mined. At the same time the coal measures indicate the general 
superficial area. 

ESTIMATE OF AREA OF COAL MEASURE. 


3 s coal lands on the public domain, the property of the 
J States, is as follows: 


Washington Territory: Acres. Acres. 
rea 
3, 
826, 090 
414,535 
46, 020 


762, 620 

10, 080 

Wyoming, at least. 42,000 
Dakota, at least. 50, 000 
Montana, at least... 50, 000 


Arizona, no coal yet discovered. 

Nevada, no coal yet discovered. 

Nebraska, the rocks cover an area of 3,600 square miles, 
but on account of the smallness of the veins—none exceeding one 
foot—the coal is of no commercial value. 

eTe Territory, the coal-bearing rocks cover an area of 13,600 square 


es. 
Arkansas, the coal-bearing rocks cover an area of 12,000 square miles, 


_ Making the entire estimate in the country of which I have been speak- 
ing of the coal area 5,528,970 acres. Of that entire area every foot of 
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that land is shut ont from competition with the lands in West Virginia 
and the older States and with the lands that have been taken up in 
Alabama, and wherever else lands have been taken up, by the fact that 
the purchase of them for coal-mining purposes is practically beyond the 

of enterprise. We lock up this enormous area of land against the 
right of persons to go and mine these the gift of the God of nature 
to mankind for the benefit and for the civilization of the people. We 
lock it up and then put a tariff upon the products of the mines that we 
have allowed to into private ownership, and which therefore be- 
come monopolistic as compared with this enormous area of unappropri- 
ated land and land that never can be Soni seg 

In addition to this it will be seen that are large areas of land 
in other coal States which I have not referred to which are in like 
manner locked up by the situation we are in. Alabama alone has 
1,537,280 acres of coal land which is to be added to the amount that I 
have justreferredto. That does not include the coal landsin Kansas, in 
Missouri, in Indiana, in Ilinois, in Ohio, in Pennsylvania, in Virginia, 
in West Virginia, in North Carolina, in Tennessee, and in Kentucky. 
It includes none of these. 

I therefore think that if we can afford on general principles to tax this 
dest pee, r, ee en merge ind, we ought not to do it 
until we make some change in our system of laws for the disposal of 
the large area which is as yet undisposed of; that it is an injustice to all 
of this vast country, which is now being rapidly populated, and which 
must d d for its prosperity very largely on the use of coal. Why, 
sir, that is extremely important in Colorado and in New Mexico, where 
coal is found, and it is certainly very importantin Kansas; and so great 
has been the importance of it there that the Congress of the United 
States has released the State of Kansas from the incumbrance of this 
law. It is important in a great measure ig Missouri, and perhaps it is 
equally important in places in Indiana and in Illinois. 

I propose in order to equalize this matter, if this tax is to stand in any 
form at all, that we put a proviso to this by which the tariff that we lay 
upon coal shall operate in favorof the people of all sections of this coun- 
try where coal may happen to be found. I will read it: 

Provided, That all coal lands in the publie domain, after being first offered at 
public sale, shall be hereafter disposed of as agricultural lands, and all laws to 
the contrary are hereby repealed. 

That would look as if we were legislating in a manner not éxactly 

e to a Senate bill; but at the same time, when we have laws on 
our statute-book to cause the tariff that we are now imposing to oper- 
ate with extreme injustice on different sections of the Union, it is our 
right and our duty to regulate those laws so that the inequality of 
the action of this tariff shall no longer exist. But it is manifest that 
there is excessive inequality in compelling the people of California or 
of Alabama or of any State to pay the duty provided in this bill u 
bituminous coal when those very people have an abundance of oak in 
their midst and are shut out by the action of the Government of the 
United States from all opportunity of taking it up. 

Why do I say that they are shut out? Because that is the practical 
result. When we find that this law has been in operation since 1873 
and that no coal lands have been taken up in my State under it, and 
only a very small proportion of coal lands have been taken up at all, 
then we must understand that the laws themselves shut off and close 
up the avenues of enterprise and prevent this industry from having any 
chance of prosperity. 
ince the passage of that law the following entries have been made: 
in California, 2,154.79 acres; in Oregon, 185.18 acres; in Utah, 1,815.64 
acres; in Washington Territory, 3,556.92 acres; in Wyoming, 1,355 
acres; in New Mexico, 721.35 acres; in Colorado, 961.36 acres, amount- 
ing in the aggregate, out of an area of 5,528,970 acres, to 10.750, 24 acres, 
which have been taken up since 1873 and the Government has derived 
from them the price at $10 and $20 an acre—in all, $146,999.25—show- 
ing that that law merely prevents the occupation of these lands for the 
purpose of developing the coal-fields, shuts off industries from access to 
them, shuts off every enterprise that is connected with this description 
of fuel; and that the system is a total failure; that it has done no good 
at all; has merely embarrassed the country, particularly the newer 
parts of it, without any resulting good whatsoever, for we can not sell 
the lands at the price we have been offering them at. 

There is another particular in which the coals in Alabama are in com- 
petition with the coals of West Virginia and elsewhere, and that is in 
the important industry of iron-making. The Alabama coals yield a 
first quality ofcoke. They are also exceedingly valuable for gas-making 
purposes, so much so that they are in strong competition with the coals 
from P. vania that are carried down the Ohio and Mississippi 
Rivers, and I have been recently informed that they are likely to take 
possession of the market in New Orleans for the purpose of making 
The coals from Alabama supply all the gas establishments from New 
Orleans to the West, and so far north, I think, 2s Charleston; I know it 
is sent as far north as Savannah. Besides this, these coals have been 
subjected to tests by the Navy Department of the United States of the 
most scrutinizing character upon our ships of war, and they are found 
to be of the very highest grade of steaming coals that are to be found in 
all the coal deposits of a bituminous character. 

Therefore the coals of West Virginia and of Virginia do come in com- 
petition with us in the making of coke, in the making of gas, and for 
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steaming purposes, and when you consider the disadvantage under 


which we labor of being compelled to confine the operations of coal- 
mining there to the area that has already fallen into private ownership, 
unless we shall expend $10 or $20 an acre for the land on which to con- 
duct future operations, it is giving to the coals that are already devel- 
oped and which are being brought into the market a vast preponder- 
ance of advantage. While we are legislating, let us accommodate our 
legislation to the actual state of affairs, let us undertake to do justice 
while we are acting. 

I am entirely willing that coal should go on the free-list notwith- 
standing I represent a State in which a large quantity of it has been 
developed already, and there is a prospect of further development of a 
still larger quantity. If coal is placed on the free-list coke of course 
would have to go there, or if not upon the free-list it would be prac- 
tically upon the free-list, and the manufacture of iron would be greatly 
cheapened throughout the United States, for a very great part of the 
iron manufacture of the United States is made from coke taken from 
bituminous coal. The bituminous coals thus producing coke are in 
strong competition with the anthracite coal of Pennsylvania in the 
manufacture of iron. 

There are other reasons, Mr. President. This is a commodity which 
reaches into every hamlet, every cabin, every place where humanity re- 
sides in many of the largercities of the Union. It is just as indispen- 
sable for a common poor laboring man or a pauper to have coal for the 
purpose of gaining warmth and maintaining life as it is to have food, par- 
ticularly in the colder northern climates. The people in Washington 
city have no access to the forests scarcely for the purpose of cutting 
wood. A miserable pine stuff is sawed and corded up here and sold as 
high as 88 a cord. If a poor laboring man had to warm himself or cook 
his food by fires made from a wood as expensive as that I do not know 
how he would maintain himself or his family. It is an act that smacks 
more of uncharitableness than almost any other that I can think of, to 
put atax upon coal and thereby increase the expense of fuel to the com- 
mon poor people of the country, an indispensable article. 

Ido not believe that the Almighty ever distributed these coals in 
the hilly and barren and mountainous regions of the United States for 
the purpose of having them taxed as an article of commerce any more 
than he put the forest trees upon the bosom of the soil for a similar 
‘purpose. They are for supplying the generations of mankind with the 
common necessaries of life wherever they are found, and there is noth- 
ing about them or in connection with them that indicates a purpose 
that they should be used as articles of commerce, of transportation, and 
traffic. 

Light is one of the products of coal, an indispensable element to 
health and comfort, and more so to the poor even than to the rich. 
Heat is another element of coal, and then it connects itself with every 
manufacturing industry in the land. That is ing the great motive 
power of this country. What would the Kingdom of Great Britain be 
to-day without the coal-mines that she has burrowed down even be- 
neath the waters of the sea in order to get fuel to manufacture iron 
and to drive other industries with which she is supplying this world? 
(How would the addition of 50 cents a ton on coal in Great Britain have 
affected her situation and her relations with the entire commercial 
world? Why, sir, she would have been less influential and powerful 
‘to-day than she is if a policy of that kind could have been resorted to. 
No, sir; this is fuel, and it is no more entitled to be taxed than the 
mere stones in the earth, the limestone or the clays which produce crops, 
and all the fertilizing agents which are distributed over the surface of 
the earth, the alluvia of the Mississippi bottoms, or whatever else con- 
tributes to the sustentation of mankind and to the comfort of the people. 

I believe in free coal; I believe in free heat to the people, and in free 
light forthe people. I advocate it, notwithstanding my State is a large 
-<oal-producing State, because I think that it is our duty to give to the 
people throughout the United States the benefit of the bestowments 
which Providence has made toward them. 

Mr. PLUMB. Mr. President, the position which the Senator from 
Alabama assumes in regard to this matter I agree with entirely as an 
abstract question, but he forgets that before we got to coal we have im- 
Z a tax upon all the things which the coal-miner is obli to use. 

t has been done under the shelter of the necessity of this Govern- 
ment to raise revenue for the purpose of rat A. Bis on, and paying the 
interest and the principal of its debt. It is, therefore, no longer an 
abstract question; it is simply a relative question. 

Mr. MORGAN. Now, will the Senator allow me to ask him if we 
have not imposed a like tax on every article that the consumers of coal 
have to use? i 

Mr. PLUMB. That is true, and we are now engaged in what might 
be called an evening-up process, and in that process we can not 5 
and no man ever can tell exactly how what we do here will result to 
every interest that it may ultimately affect. The trouble is in the start 
which we made or had to make under, as I said, the shelter of this ne- 
eessity for the raising of revenue, and therefore, from the imposition of 
taxes in the shape of duties upon imports, we have gone on until we 


have got now to the question whether we shall tax coal or not. 
Knowing a little about the situation of the State which the Senator 
so ably represents, I say that I have no doubt this will perhaps not af- 


fect his State either way. It will not add to the price of fuel to one 
single consumer of that article in the State of Alabama. It will not 
add to the price of that article one single penny per ton to any consumer 
in the State of Kansas, because the producers of coal in Kansas and in 
all thatsection of country west of the Mississippi River are protected by 
transportation. It therefore only affects the fringe of this country 
along the Atlantic and Pacific seaboard, where the transportation of the 
article is the main thing, not the cost of it either in the ground, in the 
shape of royalty, or the cost of mining. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator will allow me to say that the coke from 
Connellsville, Pennsylvania, has met the coke from Alabama in Tennes- 
see in competition, and we have driven the Pennsylvania coke out of 
the market. 

Mr. PLUMB. That only illustrates what Mr. Atkinson said in his 
speech at Atlanta last year, that no people could manufacture with 
success until they had learned the difference between a penny and a 
nickel. That difference the people of Alabama had not learned in the 
first instance, but they have learned it since, measurably at least. The 
coke of Connellsville went to Leadville, and when it had to be hauled one 
hundred and twenty miles by wagons in competition with the coke from 
Trinidad, which was only one hundred and twenty-five or one hundred 
and thirty miles away by rail, having also to pay the same transportation 
by wagon, but the coal of Connellsville had become so large a product 
that every large interest of transportation concentrated there, bidding 
a ee privilege of taking it to the mining end smelting interests of 

orado. 

It was also better, and probably is to-day the best coke on the conti- 
nent. At all events it stands as a sign of the best. No man says of 
the coke which he produces that it is better than Connellsville, but sim- 
ply that it is as good as Connellsville coke. While this coke has that 
reputation and that great merit upon which its reputation was based, 
it went into all the markets and everywhere because it was produced 
in large supply and the transportation facilities were equal to the occa- 
sion, and it met the Alabama coke successfully, not because the Alabama 
coke was not cheaper, but because the facilities for producing it were 
not equal to the occasion. 

Since that time the people of Alabama have learned what Mr. At- 
kinson said they would need to learn. They have invested money in 
the production of coke; they have systematized their business; they 
have utilized their cheap labor and cheap land together, and now they 
send their coke to Cincinnati. That is simply an ephemeral condition 
and a condition upon which we can not predicate legislation. The fact 
is, as I said in the beginning, that the interior portion of this country 
is not substantially interested in this question of the price of coal. It 
is the seaboard and the seaboard alone that is interested. If we take 
off this duty upon coal, the coal of the people in Western Pennsylvania, 
in Central Pennsylvania, in West Virginia, in Ohio, in Illinois, in In- 
diana, and in Kansas will not be affected one single iota. It is a ques- 
tion simply, under all the circumstances of the in the reduction we 
have made in the duties we have imposed upon all the various things 
which go to make up this tariff bill, we should now as a relative ques- 
tion, not as an abstract question, impose this or any duty whatever 
upon the production of coal. 

For myself, having sat here in a yielding and receptive mood and voted 
for higher rates on spool-cotton, on the production of laces and various 
things, on the asseveration here emphatically made that such duties 
were necessary relatively in order to enable those businesses to prosper, 
I am perfectly willing now to accept the statement of my friend from 
West Virginia, whom I am glad to vote with in this case, and say that 
as I have done all these other things, not as a matter of principle but 
as a matter of policy, one brick being built upon another and all of them 
contributing to build an arch that we hope may be strong enough to 
hold up this great fabric that we pile upon it, I am willing to go on 
now and say that he too and the interest which he represents shall have 
this protection upon coal. 

But, Mr. President, we may be building astructure here which will 
not be strong enough to bear the load which we impose upon it. We 
may find possibly, having started upon the basis of the acquisition of 
revenue, and following then that very seductive idea of the protection 
of American industry, and of doing the fair thing by the men who are 
at our elbows Ánd against the men who are across the sea, that build- 
ing upon that substructure of the raising of revenue we may have 
built a structure which after all will not maintain itself and which 
some time we shall wish we had built a little different. 

But we have commenced; we have progressed; we have added brick 
to brick until we have got to this point; and now, having gone on here, 
logically or illogically as the case may be, but with an assumption of 
logic at least, I am willing to go another step further to say that the 
people who claim that their industry is affected by coal brought from 
the other side in ballast representing the minimum of labor, but repre- 
senting in one sense here the minimum of duty, but still a considerable 
item of revenue, shall have that which we have from time to time 
accorded to other interests and without which they would at least be 
at a disadvantage by comparison. 

The men who labor in the coal-mines are as much entitled to our con- 
sideration as the men who labor at the loom, and if you in any way de- 
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prive them of anything which is material to their comfort and their 
well-being as a part of the great body of laborers of the American con- 
tinent, Iam not willing to take any risks ia that direction, but on the 
other hand will take the risk of doing what I have done in regard to 
other votes I have given here, give them the option and say that as be- 
tween their wages being at a higher rate or a lower rate I will give 
them the higher rate, and all the more I am willing to do this because 
it does not affect in the slightest degree the people whom I specially 
represent on this floor in part. 

That is exactly what this has been, a struggle of different interests 
and not less dignified and not less proper because it has been such.a 
struggle. It only illustrates what we see on every hand at all times, 
that everything in the way of legislation and everything which results 
in the government is compromise. Weare compromising the interests 
of this great country which each of us represents. 

We are struggling each of us for the best position for compromise we 
can get; and the tariff bill when passed will satisfy no one person, will 
not correspond with the logic of any particular mind, but will simply 
be an aggregation of interests brought together in heat of debate; and 
in this jostle of controversy we reach an adjustment which after all 
satisfies more than it dissatisfies. That is all there is to it. It is the 
logic of legislation; it is the logie of government; it is especially the 
logic of republican government. 

As I said, in this matter I am simply doing now that which I regard 
as fair in view of what I have done heretofore, and especially fair be- 
cause no single citizen of the State of Kansas is affected by it to any 
considerable degree or at all. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will take occasion now to offer an amendment 
in the nature of a new section to the machinery of the bill. I wish 
simply to have it printed so that I can present it in print at the proper 
time. It is not necessary to read it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The proposed amendment will be 


rinted. 
2 Mr. MORGAN. I will not offer the amendment which I read at this 
moment. I will wait until the Senate determines whether to place 
any duty, and if so what duty, on coal. Then I shall ask the Senate 
to consider the proviso I have to this bill. 

Mr. GORMAN. Mr. President, as a rule I have voted for moderate 
reductions on the articles contained in the tariff schedules, but there 
are quite a number of items which the committee have reported where 
the duty is continued precisely as it is to-day. I support the amend- 
ment of the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Davis] in the face of 
the recommendation of the Tariff Commission and also of the report of 
the Committee on Finance, who have recommended a reduction of one- 
third of the duty now imposed on coal. Knowing that the Tariff Com- 
mission and the Finance Committee are not infallible in these matters, 
and knowing also that on many articles in the list no reductions what- 
ever have been made and for reasons perfectly sound and good that the 
article would not stand a reduction without bringing the American 
article into competition with the foreign article, I am convinced that 
both the Tariff Commission and the Committee on Finance have made 
a decided mistake in the recommendation which they have made. 

The duty on coal of 75 cents a ton is to-day barely sufficient to pro- 
tect that interest, so far as the Atlantic coast is concerned. The duty, 
as the Senator from West Virginia has shown, formerly ranged from 
$1.75 a ton to $1 a ton. The history of the reduction in the past is 
probably not familiar to all the Senators present; but the reduction 
was never thought of until after some American capitalists, particu- 
larly in the eastern portion of this country, had invested in the coal 
mines of Nova Scotia, and from that day to this they have sought to 
reduce the duty upon coal until, finally, the reciprocity treaty was 
made which admitted it free of duty from the Canadian provinces, 
When that terminated the duty was placed at $1 per ton, and finally, 
in 1875, it was reduced to the present rate, the reduction being in greater 
proportion than upon any other article in the tariff schedules. 

If it were not for the great reduction which has been made in the 
cost of the railroad transportation of coal from the mines to the sea- 
board within the last ten or twelve years, it would be simply impossible 
for the coal-miners in Pennsylvania and West Virginia located at any 
distance more than two hundred miles from tide to compete with this 
English coal; and to-day that great industry, which the Senator from 
West Virginia has so well described, the owners of the mines, the men 
who have invested millions in them, who have been compelled on ac- 
count of competition to reduce the amount paid to miners to the low- 
est possible living point, and that, as a rule, having been done only 
after consultation with the workmen themselves, do not reap a profit 
of 23 cents a ton on all the coal mined and carried to tide water in this 
country. ‘Twenty-three cents a ton is above the average of the royalty 
to the owner of the product itself, and that too, as I have stated, with 
are possible rate of transportation „from the mines to the sea- 


Taking the railroad freight for the shipment of a ton of coal from the 
West Virginia coal-fields to-day to New York, including the shipping 
charges, the cost of the coal actually upon the cars amounts to $4.27 a ton, 
whereas it is sold in New York for $440, average, during the year. A 
reduction of 25 cents a ton on this coal will enable the foreign owners 


of coal to supply nearly the entire market, or else the American coal 
operator must reduce cither one of two things, either that which is paid 
to the miners for mining it or to the railroad companies for transpor- 
tation; and when I state to the Senate that the cost of transportation is 
about half a cent a ton per mile it will be reagily seen that the railroads. 
can not reduce their present rate. Therefore the reduction must come 
from the man who mines the coal. The owner of the mine gets a bare 
return, less than half the value of his product as compared with other 
articles. The mines in Nova Scotia and in the British possessions are 
all within ten to twenty miles from tide water. The mining-cars that 
enter the mines are hoisted from the mines and run directly on the ship, 
and the coal is dumped at scarcely any cost. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. MorGAN], in the speech which he 
has just delivered, has stated that a tax upon coal is a tax upon every 
fireside in this land. Why, Mr. President, he could not have listened 
to the statement of the 8 from West Virginia. For domestic 
purposes east of the Alleghanies—and that is the only portion of this 
country, except it be in California or Oregon, where the soft coals are 
used for domestic purposes—this duty does not affect a single consumer 
of coal. 

Mr. MORGAN. If I said every fireside in the land, I did not 
mean to say it. I think I said, and I know I meant to say, every fire- 
side in the large cities of this part of the country, particularly in the 
North. 

Mr. GORMAN. I say without the slightest hesitation that of the 
40,000,000 tons of soft coal mined in this country, of the eight or tem 
million consumed in the North, there is not one ton of soft coal con- 
sumed for domestic purposes to a thousand tons of anthracite; and the 
cost of the anthracite to the consumer is not regulated either by the 
soft coals of this country or those of Great Britain. The anthracite 
interest has a monopoly of that trade. The Pennsylvania interest to- 
day controls the prices in the markets of the world in anthracite coal; 
and notwithstanding the combinations which were referred to by the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. Coker], the cost of coal in the last ten years has 
been reduced one-half. islation to-day will not affect that question, 
but it will affect the great interest of bituminous and semi-bituminous 
coals that are brought to the seaboard. 

The coals in the State of Alabama to which the Senator has alluded 
do not come in competition with the British coal. In the last year 
there were only thirty tons of it taken from Mobile, in the State which 
the Senator represents. His coals do come in competition, however, 
with West Virginia and Maryland coals, because the transportation west 
of the Alleghanies enables them to take it four or five hundred miles. 
inland. That is a competition which you will have at all times, with 
or without this tariff. i 

I know. Mr. President, that th Senator has uniformly voted for 
these reductions, and I myself, as a rule, have voted for them, excep& 
in cases like this, where a great injustice would be done to a great in- 
terest, to a vast number of people, and where the duty now is only at 
the revenue standard. I am aware that my friend from Alabama would 
have the ports of this country opened to all the commodities of the 
world, and I have no doubt he would levy a direct tax or a tax in any 
other form in preference to a tariff for revenue. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator from Maryland is greatly mistaken as- 
tomy position. He has no authority from any expression which has fallen 
from me or any vote I have ever given for anysuch statement about my 
position. I would open the ports of this country to all the commerce 
of the world; I would not close them like China and Japan have been 
in the habit of doing for the purpose of protecting their own industries. 
I would levy a tariff for revenue and give all the incidental protection 
that tariff would bring to American industry. 

Mr. GORMAN. Well, Mr. President, I have certainly misunderstood 
the position of the Senator from Alabama, and I accept his statement 
that he is for a tariff for revenue only. Then I ask why it is or upon 
what theory it is he can vote for a reduction of this tariff on coal in the 
face of the figures which have been presented showing that to-day it is 
only at a revenue standard? It has been shown to the Senate that to- 
day it is the lowest duty imposed upon coal that has ever been, except 
during the time of the reciprocity treaty. It now produces $596,000 
per annum of revenue on an importation of 850,000 tons of coal. Wher 
the only effect of the reduction can be to demoralize and to break up 
the selling price of coal and reduce the price of labor, as I have shown, 
all along the eastern slope of the Alleghanies, I ask the Senator from 
Alabama how he can make it consistent with his theories to reduce the 
duty upon this article? 

Mr. MORGAN. I did not comprehend the question. 

Mr. GORMAN. My question to the Senator from Alabama was this: 
After we haveshown that the present duty upon coal is simply at a revenue 
standard, and that the only effect of a reduction will be to break up 
American interests, how can he advocate a reduction of that tax? 

Mr. MORGAN. Well, Mr. President, I say that I think free trade 
in coal isright when we come to consider the nature of the article itself 
and its distribution throughout this great continent. My opinion is 
that it is right to have free trade in coal. I have not yet offered any 
amendment of that sort. I shall certainly vote against any increase of 
the tax upon it. If any Senator offers an amendment to put it on the 
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free-list I shall vote for that. I think we might just as well put bitu- 
minous coal on the free-list as anthracite. 

Mr. GORMAN. It is very evident that the Senator from Alabama 
has not given this matter the attention that he generally gives to sub- 
jects presented for his consideration. 

In the matter of anthracite coal, as has been said, the deposit in this 
country is so great, and it is of such fine quality, that it has no com- 
petitor, whereas the soft coals of England and the British as 
they are located right in front of the seacoast, witha low freight, can be 
brought here as in vessels that come for grain, dumped down in 
the Atlantic ports and upon the Pacificcoast at a mere nominal cost. 

I have shown that the duty is at a revenue standard, and the only 
effect of the reduction will be to destroy an American interest. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. If the duty now is at a revenue stand- 
ard, then if the duty be reduced, according to the Senator’s opinion 
there will not be any increase of revenue. Would a reduction have 
the effect to increase the revenue from coal? 

Mr. GORMAN. My impression is that it would not. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. If it would not, there would not be a 
very great increase in the importation, and therefore no very great in- 
jury can result to the coal interest in this country. 

Mr. GORMAN. My belief is that the reduction of 25 cents a ton on 
bituminous coal would have this effect: As I have shown to the Senate, 
the actual amount received for royalty by the owners of this class of 
coal in the United States is about 23 cents a ton; it does not exceed that 
at any time of the year; if you reduce the duty on cae coal 25 cents 
a ton you at once take off the profit from the owner of the American 


mine. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. Not unless foreign coals come in to 
compete. 

Mr. GORMAN. The Senator from California must know that the 
price fixed upon any one class of coal at New York or Boston will fix 
the price for the entire product, and in that way only is the anthracite 
affected. The low price for bituminous and semi-bituminous coal has 
had the effect to bring anthracite down. Take 25 cents off the duty 
to-day, and if the foreigner brought his coal and offered it for 25 cents 
less, then our 30,000,000 of anthracite coal would be reduced precisely 
the same amount. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. But the Senator says he does not think 
the foreigner will bring much more coal here after the reduction than 
he does now. If he does not, I do not see how the price will be af- 
fected. 

Mr. GORMAN. It the 800,000 tons brought in now were fixed at 25 
cents a ton lower than the selling price to-day, the result would be to 
compel every producer of coal to reduce his price precisely the same 
amount. Otherwise the foreigner would bring his coal in here in com- 
petition and largely increase the importation. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. Then the duty is not a revenue stand- 
ard if a reduction would increase theimportation. A revenue standard, 
as I understand it, is a rate that will produce the greatest amount of 
revenue. - 

Mr. GORMAN. If that were so, let me show the Senator the facts. 

In 1872 we only imported into this country 490,000 tons of coal, and 
yet your revenue was $606,000 because your duty was $1.25 a ton. Now 
the importations have increased from 490,000 tons in that year to 856,491 
tons in 1882, and your duty being in 1882 only 75 cents a ton your 
revenue was $596,791.27, or less than it was in 1872 when you had only 
half the coal brought into this country that you had in 1882. Now, 
the Senator can see that if you reduce the duty from 75 to 50 cents a 
ton you can bring in a million tons of coal in 1884 and yet not have 
more revenue than you had last year. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. That would be only 150,000 more tons 
than now, and the difference between the importation of 1872 and 1882 
represents just about the increase of consumption on the Pacific coast. 
I think if the Senator will analyze the figures he will find that there 
has been no perceptible increase of importation on the Atlantic side. 
Ithas all been on the Pacific coast, which now imports over three-fourths 
of all the coal imported into the United States. 

Mr. GORMAN. I am aware that the greater amount of the coal 
that is imported into this country reaches the Pacific coast, but for- 
eign coal does reach Boston and all the New England ports and the en- 
tire Atlantic coast, and, as I have shown, instead of affecting a com- 

. paratively small quantity, it has had the effect to reduce the price of 
all yonr American coal. If this were an article that I believed could 
stand the slightest reduction, I would not be here asking for the main- 
tenance of the same rate of duty that is existing to-day; but, as I have 
stated before, there are hundreds of articles on this list where no re- 
duction has been made. 

Not only is the coal interest affected by this reduction, but, as is well 
known by all, the coastwise trade must be carried on in American ves- 
sels, and if you destroy our coal trade, if you impair it, what will be 
the effect on our coastwise trade? I beg to remind my friend from 
Maine, whose State and section are interested in ships as well as in free 
coal, that the coastwise trade is very seriously affected whenever you 
destroy this interest. From Georgetown the ships of Maine leave with 
coal for every port of the Atlantic coast and the Pacific coast. It is 
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an immense to I have not the before me to show the 
number of tons transported, but it is in American vessels; and if 
you break down this interest, not only will the coal-miner and the 
coal-operator and the coal-owner be touched, but the vessel-owners will 
be very seriously affected. 

— 5 sev the amendenmt of the Senator from West Virginia will be 
t 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Davis]. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I will not detain the Senate by making any state- 
ment of the views I have upon this subject, which have brought my 
mind to the conclusion that the Tariff Commission was not right in the 
reduction of the duty on coal. Sufficient has been said to inform the 
Senate on the subject. 

I trust the Senate will retain the present duty of 75 cents a ton in- 
stead of adopting the recommendation of the committee to make it 50. 
There are in my judgment very many good reasons why that should be 
done. They are sufficient to control my action and my vote. 

They might be stated here, but I believe it is unn to state 
them, and I have no purpose or desire to take up the time of the Senate, 

I trust we shall retain 75 cents a ton as the duty on bituminous coal. 
This is a vast industry. The production of bituminous coal has been 
multiplied some six times within twenty years in this country. It em- 
ploys nearly 100,000 men and involves the support of more than half 
a million of people. It is a very important ind in Pennsylvania, 
but so far as we are concerned I do not suppose the duty has very much 
to do with the production of the coal there, because it is mostly con- 
sumed in the locality where it is produced. However, there are cer- 
tain coal-fields within that State the interest of the owners of which 
may be affected by a reduction of this duty. 

It is important to bear in mind that the real value of coal in the mount- 
ains is very small; and if once you open the door to competition with 
cheap labor in Nova Scotia, with all the disadvantages under which our 
miners labor in this country, no man can foresee how large will be the 
importation of coal; and, therefore, I conclude that the estimates of 
gentlemen made here are not at all reliable. Nobody can tell how 
much will be imported if we reduce the duty. 

It has been the policy of this Government ever since there was a 
tariff on our statute-books to protect coal. The act of 1842 fixed it at 
$1.75; the aet of 1846 adopted a graduating scale, which reduced it 
finally when the act of 1861 was adopted to about 30 per cent. ad va- 
lorem; but even under that tariff, which was a free-trade or Democratic 
one, the rate was much larger than it is under the existing law, which 
is only about 27 per cent. ad valorem, the price of coal been so 
largely reduced by the multiplication of these industries and the places 
where it is mined and brought forth from the mountains. If the pro- 
posed rate of 50 cents a ton is adopted, the ad valorem rate will be less 
than 20 per cent. Whether it affects my people largely or not, I sub- 
mit that it is not just to those struggling communities and people who 
are endeavoring to develop this great wealth. 

Mr. INGALLS. Does the Senator from West Virginia ask to have 
this increase upon coal for revenue or for protection? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. It is not an increase; it is to retain 
the present duty. 

Mr. INGALLS. But I mean the increase over the tax recommended 
by the committee. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. For both. 

Mr. INGALLS. For revenue and for protection? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Yes, sir; that is my theory; that is 
what I believe is right. 

The PRESID. Pins ha The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 1 

Mr. MITCHELL, and Mr. DAVIS of West Virginia, called for the 
yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. My amendment is to strike out 
50˙ and insert 75, so as to retain the present duty as it is at 75 
cents a ton. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FRYE (when his name was called). I am paired with the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. LAMAR]. 

on this 
YCK]. 


Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). Iam 
question with the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. VAN If he 
were present, I would vote yea“ and he would vote “nay.” \ 

Mr. ROLLINS (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. Jones]. Ido not know how he would vote 
on this question. 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). Iam paired on this 
question with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CAMDEN]. 

Mr. VANCE (when his name was called). I am paired with the 


Senator from Iowa [Mr. MCÐILL]. I do not know how he would vote. 
The roll-call was concluded. 


Mr. CONGER. My colleague [Mr. Ferry] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Nevada [Mr. Farr]. 

Mr. LOGAN (after having voted in the affirmative). 
vote. 
SoM]. 


I withdraw my 
I am paired with the Sen#tor from North Carolina [Mr. RAN- 
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Mr. GARLAND. My colleague [Mr. WALKER] is paired with the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. HILL]. 

Mr. GROOME. I ask of the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. MCMIL- 
LAN] if he knows how his colleague [Mr. Wrxpom] would vote if here? 

Mr. McMILLAN. I have no personal knowl . 

Mr. MITCHELL. My colleague [Mr. CAMERON, of P lyania] 
is paired with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BUTLER i 

Mr. ROLLINS. -Itake the liberty of transferring my pair with the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. Joxes] to the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Wrxpom], so as to enable the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GROOME] 
-and myself to vote. 

Mr. BECK. I am paired with the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE], 
who is absent from the Senate. I would vote nag if he were here. 

The result was announced—yeas 21, nays 20; as follows : 


YEAS—21, 
Aldrich, Edmunds, me, Sawyer, 
Call. Miller of N. v, Sewell. 
Co % Groome, Mitchell, Sherman. 
Davis of III. ` Morrill, 
Davis of W. Va., MoMillan, Platt, 
Dawes, cPherson, Plumb, 

NAYS—20. 
Allison, Coke, Harris, Maxey, 
Barrow, Farley, Hawley, Miller of Cal., 
Bayard, Garland Ingalls, Mo: ' 
Blair, George, Jackson, Ro “ 
Cockrell, Hampton. Jonas, Vest. 

ABSENT—S. 
Anthony, e, Kellogg, Slater, 
wis z Grove r, Lamar, e 

wn, ale. ‘ance, 
Butler, n. Mpi, Van Wyck, 
Camden, " Pendleton, 00! 
Cameron of Pa., Hoar, Pugh, Walker, 
Cameron of Wis., Johnston, Ransom, Williams, 
Fair, Jones of Florida, Saulsbury, Windom 
Ferry, Jones of Nevada, Saunders, 
So the amendment was agreed to. 


The Acting Secretary read from line 1534 to line 1549, inclusive, as 

follows: 

Coke, 20 

Combs of all kinds, 30 per cent. ad valorem. 

Comfits, sweetmeats, or fruits preserved in sugar, brandy, or molasses, not 
specially enumerated or provided for in this per cent, ad valorem. 

Compositions of glass or paste, when not set, 10 per cent, ad valorem. 

Coral, cut, man ured, or set, 25 per cent. ad valorem, 

Corks and cork bark, manufact 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

Crayons of all kinds, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Dice, draughts, chessmen, chess balls, and billiard and bagatelle balls of ivory 
or bone, 50 per cent. ad valorem. 

Dolls and toys, 35 per cent. ad valorem. 


The item in line 1550 was read, as follows: 

Emery ore, $5 per ton. 

Mr. McPHERSON. In respect to emery ore I move to put it on the 
free-list, for the reason that there is no production of it in this country. 
Every particle of emery ore used in the country is brought here from 


It was understood in committee that it should goon 


r cent. ad valorem. 


the free-list. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Will the Senator advise us how much revenue is 
derived from this article? 

Mr. McPHERSON. I think last year there was $16,591.75. As we 
do not need the revenue . 

Mr. COCKRELL. How much was the revenue? 

Mr. McPHERSON. Sixteen thousand five hundred and ninety-one 
dollars and seventy-five cents. 

Mr. ALLISON. I think we can afford to dispense with the revenue. 

Mr. DAWES. Emery was formerly on the free-list. It was supposed 
there were valuable mines of emery ore in North Carolina and in Mims 
chusetts. There is an abundance of emery in both those localities, but 
the ores are so mixed with iron that they have not been sucessfully 
worked, and I do not think under the circumstances that this duty 
ought to be continued longer on that account. 
Mr. McPHERSON. I move to strike out the line here, and I shall 
move to put it on the free-list when we get to that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is moved to strike out line 1550. 

The motion was to. 

The items from line 1551 to line 1566, inclusive, were read, as follows: 


Emery ns and emery manufactured, ground, pulverized, or refined, I cent 
un 
paar Lens galloons, laces, knots, stars, tassels, and wings, of gold, silver, or 
other metal, 25 per cent. ad valorem. 


Fans of all kinds, ig common palm-leaf fans, of whatever material com- 
orem. 


posed, 35 per cent. ad 
Feathers of all kinds, crude or not dressed, colored or man 
cent. ad valorem; wh 


The item in lines 1567 and 1568 was read, as follows: 
Fire-crackers of all kinds, 100 per cent. ad valorem. 


Mr. VANCE. In tender consideration of the joys of youth, the 
pleasures of boyhood, and the Fourth of July, I move to strike out the 


can have 
any one 


words one hun 


and insert fifty,“ so that the 
their pleasure without paying more to the Government 


else. 

Mr. SHERMAN. If there was any way of making that duty pro- 
hibitory I would like to have it done. 

Mr. ALLISON. I hope the Senator from North Carolina will with- 
draw his amendment. I believe the duty on fire-crackers is about the 
same as the duty on rice now, 100 per cent. I think we can endure 
one as well as the other. 

Mr. VANCE. Does the Senator think that fire-crackers are abso- 
lutely as necessary to this people as rice is? 

Several N 5 The other way. 

Mr. VANCE. there is some struggling industry in this country 

in the manufacture of fire-crackers that is about to go out, I 
reckon I might withdraw my amendment in tender consideration for 
the suffering industry, but Ido not see any reason why this high duty 
should be levied. It is not animmoral thing; it is about as innocent 
a pleasure, I think, as children can engage in. I think the duty is 
unreasonably high; but there is so much noise that it may not go off- 

Mr. HAWLEY. I sympathize with the youthful feelings of the 
Senator from North Carolina; but if he will consult the fire insurance 
companies of this country they will ask him te;put a thousand per cent. 
duty on. That is the only reason I would be willing to vote for this 
heavy duty, or even a heavier duty. 

Mr. SHERMAN. This is the same rate as before. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jonas in the chair). The ques- 
tion is on the amendment of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
VANCE]. 

Mr. VANCE. After all there is somebody engaged in the manufact- 
ure of fire-crackers in this country. I think that is the basis of the 
duty. I do not think this great duty is put on here because of the dan- 
ger of the pastime, or because it annoys people or scares horses, or be- 
cause it gives boys pleasure. I know that would be an inducement 
to some people to put a heavy duty on the article. 

Mr. HAWLEY. There is nothing of the kind made in this country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The item in lines 1569 and 1570 was read, as follows: 


Floor matting and floor mats, exclusively of vegetable substances, 20 per cent. 


ad valorem. 


Mr. BAYARD. I offer the following amendment by direction of the 
Committee on Finance, to come in after line 1570: 
Friction or lucifer matches of all descriptions 35 per cent. ad valorem. 


That is the present duty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD]. 

Mr. ALLISON. I suppose the Senator from Delaware introduces 
that amendment upon the idea that the tax on domestic matches is to 
bo 5 If that be true, I think the 30 per cent. ought to be 

opted. 

Mr. BAYARD. I present the matter from the Committee on Fi- 
nance according to their instruction. It is omitted from the schedule 
of duties unless it comes under the head of manufactures of wood not 
otherwise enumerated.’’ It may be there. The question was whether 
it should be taxed or not, and the question was submitted to the com- 
mittee, and the direction was to report it to the Senate. I present it 
to the Senate to do as they please with it. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. As far as I am concerned, as a member of the 
committee, I have never heard it discussed either in the committee- room 
or out, I shall vote against the amendment, and I so state because it 
coming from the committee it probably might be understood that I 
was for it there; but I never heard of it. I was not present at any 
time when it was considered in committee. I shall vote against the 
amendment. 

Mr. COCKRELL. But I understood the Senator from Iowa to sug- 

that if the internal-revenue tax was taken off matches then this 
uty ought to be imposed. 

Mr. ALLISON. If we retain the present internal tax on matches, 
as a matter of course we must have a duty of more than 35 per cent. 
ad valorem upon matches imported from abroad. 

Mr. COCKRELL. More than that, you think? 

Mr. ALLISON. More than that. Butif the internal tax is taken 
off, then I think 35 per cent., as suggested by the Senator from Dela- 
ware, is a fair revenue duty, giving opportunity to our own people to 
manufacture matches. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Then I suggest to move an amendment to the 
amendment repealing the internal-revenue tax on this class of matches. 

Mr. ALLISON. ‘That is in another part of the bill. 

Mr. MORRILL. It is in the fore part of the bill now. 

Mr. ALLISON. I only wanted to call attention to the fact that if 
we are to repeal the stamp-tax on matches this duty is a proper one. 
If we do not repeal it, as a matter of course the duty ought to be largely 
increased, because the tax upon the domestic production of matches is 
far beyond 35 per cent. 
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Mr. COCKRELL. I only wanted to suggest that the conduct of the 
match manufacturers in the United States after the adjournment of 
Sopan last year in running up the price largely entitles them to the 
mild consideration of the tax-payers of the country, and whenever I can 
get the chance I want to put them on a perfect equality with any man, 
woman, or child in the world. $ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendmentof 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD]. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Before I vote on the question, I should like to 
know exactly the status of this case. I understand the Senator from 
Towa to say thatif we take off the tax from domestic matches, then the 
duty on this particular quality or kind of matches should be increased 
above that proposed by the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. ALLISON. No; I do not say that. On the contrary I say pre- 
cisely this: that if we take off the internal-revenue tax from matches, I 
believe 35 per cent. is a fair duty on the importation, but it would be 
manifestly improper to lay a duty of 35 per cent. ad valorem upon 
matches imported when we have already an internal tax of 200 per cent. 
upon matches manufactured in this country. 

Mr. LAPHAM. Is the Senator from Iowa aware of the fact that the 
foreign matches which are brought in here have to pay a stamp-tax in 
addition to the revenue duty ? 

Mr. ALLISON. I trust that my friend from New York will take it 
for granted that I know that fact? 

Mr. LAPHAM. Then I do not see how his reason applies. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Do I understand the Senator from New York to 
say that the matches imported pay the same revenue tax as the others? 

Mr. LAPHAM. Yes. 

Mr. ALLISON. Undoubtedly they do. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Then this tariffis in addition. 
be adopted. 

Mr. MORRILL. I hope we shall not consume any more time on this. 
Whether we have any internal-revenue tax on matches or not, this 
duty is a proper one, and if the internal-revenue tax is not ed it 
im in addition to the tariff the internal-revenue tax; and whether 
repealed or not, there should be some mention made of these articles 
here. Some of them are made of wood, some of them of wax, and of 
other materials. ; 

Mr. COCKRELL. I askif the importation of these matches and the 
necessity of opening the in order to affix the stamps does not 
amount to so much trouble, delay, and expense as to make this duty 
practically a prohibition of their importation? 

Mr. MORRILL. I am told that it is a very close operation on the 
part of the manufacturers on the border, for they are manufactured on 
the other side by children, and their refuse woods of pine lumber being 
split up so as to make matches at a very low rate. 

Mr. CONGER. There are now imported car-loads of matches from 
Canada into the United States. In Saint Louis one of the largest firms 
that sells matches, one of the largest grocery firms—I have 1 
the name now—have for some years imported into the United States 
from Canada many car-loads of matches manufactured there with the 
stamps affixed here before they pass from the custom-house. The Gov- 
ernment had occasion on the complaint of the match manufacturers a 
year and a half ago to send special agents to Canada on the complaint 
that matches were introduced at a lower price than they should be. 

The different match manufacturers in Canada were seen and the cost 
was ascertained, and thereby the value upon which duties should be 
im . That report was made to the Secretary of the Treasury. It 
settled a question which was then pending between importers of matches 
and those who complained that they were imported at less than their 
real value; but it showed this fact, that the expense of making matches 
in Quebec and Ontario was but little over half the in our 
match-manufacturing establishments in the United States. I have not 
that statement here, but I can and perhaps will procure it, if it is neces- 
sary, before this matter is reached in the Senate. 

This industry now is confined to a very few manufactories. There is a 
prospect that the internal-revenue tax will be removed, and I have 
reason to believe and to know also that then the industry of match-making 
will be entered upon in many States by a large number of people, es- 
pecially of the States in which pine lumber is found, by individuals 
and families Preparing the match-stick for the application of fulminat- 
ing powder. In the hope that when the internal-revenue tax is re- 
mitted an ind which was formerly very important all through 
the Northwestern States will be revived again, I shall vote in favor S3 
any reasonable duty upon the importation of matches. 

I have occasion to know that the expense of making matches in Can- 
ada by the actual official investigation is from one-third to one-half 
less than here, they taking the refuse lumber to the mills and employ- 
ing the labor of women and children in those mills; and there is needed, 
whether for the present manufacture or the future industry, a reason- 
able protection. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Did I understand the Senator from Michigan to 
say that a large quantity had been imported from Canada into the 
United States? 

Mr. CONGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COCKRELL. What year was that? 


I hope it will not 


Mr. CONGER. I think the importation of matches that I referred 
to was made two years ago, and the question about the value upon which 
duty should be laid arose, I think, a year ago last spring, or it may have 
been the spring before. The collector of customs at Port Huron and a 
special agent of the Department—and that is perhaps why I know par- 
ticularly about it—were sent by the Secretary of the Treasury to Canada 
to visit all the manufacturing establishments in Canada West and down 
the Saint Lawrence to Quebec; and they made a full and thorough in- 
vestigation and they made a full and thorough report of the compara- 
tive cost and the actual cost of making matches in Canada, and I have 
no doubt that special report upon the subject is in the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

I said I could not remember the name of the firm in Saint Louis that 
imported, as I knew at the time, car-loads of manufactured matches. 
I do not remember the name, but it was a Saint Louis firm. Other 

ms have done the same, as I learn from the same report. It arose 
in this way: The manufacturers of matches in the United States, who 
have the advantage of the 10 per cent. rebate on a certain amount of 
stamps which they buy, had combined together, and they required every 
to whom they sold matches to agree to resell them at a given price 

or else they could not purchase. 

This firm in Saint Louis, in the habit of supplying a vast number of 
customers in Missouri and Texas and wherever they could reach out 
southerly and westerly, refused to sign the contract, as I have seen it 
stated in their own statement, binding them to sell only at a given 
price. In their statement they say, among other things, that if they de- 
sired to put matches without any price at all into the bill of goods which 
they sent to their customers they would have that privilege; if they 
wanted to sell them at a lower price they would have that privilege. 
So they could not make an arrangement with manufacturers in any part 
of the United States, and they were compelled to see what they could 
bring in from Canada to supply their n when they would not agree 
to sell at the price which the manufacturers of matches required. That 
led to this importation. 

After the importation commenced and it was known that matches 
were being brought from Canada, it was complained that they brought 
them in below their value, and that the duty affixed upon them was 
too low a valuation, and hence the examination to which I have referred. 
The whole subject appears in a report which must be in the files of the 
Treasury now; but the particular time when these things occurred I 
can not tell. It was a year or so ago or more when I saw a portion of 
these papers and examined them. 

Mr. ALLISON. Do J understand the Senator from Michigan to argue 
that 35 per cent. ad valorem is too low a duty to enable our own laborers 
and producers to compete with those who produce matches in other 
countries? 

Mr. CONGER. I did not say that. I think if the internal revenue 
remains as it is it is of little importance to the man except the 
firms who have control of the market, whether there is any duty at all 
or whether it is prohibitory. 

Mr. ALLISON. But what does the Senator mean by speaking of the 
firms who have control of the market? 

Mr. CONGER. If the gentleman does not know he should know thet 
half a dozen match-making firms in the United States absolutely control 
the match-making and match-selling business in the United States. 

Mr. ALLISON. If that be true I hope weshall repeal the internal tax. 

Ha CONGER. I have been laboring for years to effect that desirable 
object. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I simply wish to say that in 1881, at an ad valo- 
rem of 35 per cent., there were imported into the United States matches 
to the value of $17,675.73, upon which a duty was paid of $6,186.51; 
in 1882 matches were imported only to the value of $2,333.95, and paid 
a duty only of $781.88. In other there have only been enough 
matches imported into the United States to prevent the two or three 
match manufacturers here from robbing all the people of the country 
by placing a price upon their matches and compelling everybody to 
take them at that price and to sell them at that price. ‘Those gentle- 
men håve lorded it over the people of the United States in a manner 
that should not command the admiration and respect of the people. 
After we adjourned last summer they ran the price of matches up to, 
I believe, about double what it was before, without any cause what- 
ever, but simply because they had the power to do it. They have 
driven the manufacture of matches into the hands of one or two men, 
and there never has been another such robbing monopoly in the United 
States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The paragraphs from line 1571 to line 1575, inclusive, were read, as 
follows: 

Fulminates, fulminating powders, and all like articles not specially enumer- 
ated or provided for in this act, 30 per cent. ad valorem 


Fur, articles made of, and not specially enumerated or provided forin thisact, 
80 per cent. ad valorem. 


Lines 1576 and 1577 were read, as follows: 
Gloves, kid or leather, of all descriptions, 50 per cent. ad valorem. 
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Mr. ALDRICH. The committee have agreed upon an amendment 
to follow line 1577, which is to insert “‘gloves, kid or leather, cut to 
sha) or otherwise partially manufactured, 50 cents per pair.” 

Mr. BAYARD. That would make it 100 per cent. on some of the 
articles. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think not. Theimporters have been in the habit 
of evading the law by importing gloves ready to be sewed together. 
The duty, of course, is a little larger than it is on manufactured gloves, 

Mr. VANCE, Suppose they do evade the law in that op r it is 
no reason why a consumer should pay 100 per cent. or more duty on a 
pair of kid gloves. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is my desire, and that of the committee, that 
they should not be allowed to evade the lay. If the Senator from North 
Carolina has any contrary wish or opinion, I suppose he will vote in 
that direction. 

Mr. VANCE. If there is an evasion of the law which inures to the 
benefit of the consumer to some extent, I do not see why we should 
double the duty. 

Mr. DAWES. You would get them in cheaper by smuggling. 

Mr. McPHERSON. With respect to some kind of gloves, two pairs 
of them can be bought for half a dollar; indeed, three pairs might be 
bought for half a dollar. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Of kid gloves? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Of what are called undressed kid. 

Mr. ALLISON. Does the Senator from New Jersey think 50 cents 
a pair too low? The Senator from North Carolina thinks it is enormous. 

Mr. McPHERSON. It is enormous, when the duty is twice the price 
of two pairs of gloves. 

Mr. ALLISON. Then why not make it 50 per cent. ad valorem? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have no objection to that although a specific rate 
is better. I will accept the suggestion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] as modified. 

Mr. BAYARD. Let it be reported. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. It is proposed to add after line 1577: 

Gloves, kid or leather, cut to shapes or otherwise partially manufactured, 50 
per cent. ad valorem, 

Mr. ALDRICH. If that rate is to be established the amendment 
had better be made in line 1576, by making it read 

Gloves, kid or as of all descriptions, wholly or * manufactured, 
50 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Then you have the rate the same on both. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes. I will modify the amendment by inserting 
after the word ‘‘descriptions,’’ in line 1576, the words ‘‘ wholly or par- 
tially manufactured.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The X peame is on ageeing to the 
mie pera of the Senator from Rhode d [Mr. ALDRICH] as modi- 

The amendment was 

The paragraphs from line 1578 to line 1581, igclusive, were read, as 
follows: 

Grease, all not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 10 per cent. 


O) — ® 
7 rough or unfinished, $1.50 per ton; finished, $2 per ton. 

The paragraph from line 1582 to line 1585, inclusive, was read, as 

follows: 

posedar; and all losive substances used for mining, b 
or sporting ‘and all fireworks, a PATIS thereof, — 

or provided for this act, 30 per cent. ad 

Mr. BAYARD. I am instructed by Mi — on Finance to 
offer an amendment. I will state that it is the schedule of the bill now 
pending in another House. I move to strike out from line 1582, down 
to and including line 1585, the paragraph now underconsideration, and 
to insert in lieu of it: 

dace and all explosive substances used for mining, blasting, artill 

urposes, when valued at 20 cents or less per und, , cents per poun 
ide ery ve 20 cents per pound, 10 cents per pound. 

Mr. VEST. How much is the increase? 

Mr. BAYARD. Itisa Wee ae of it. It is the present tariff less 
20 per cent. It makes it takes off the ad valorem. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Will the Benator from Delaware inform us how 
much that increases the rate proposed in the bill? 

Mr. BAYARD. Itis lessening the tax 20 per cent. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Twenty percent. less than the tax reported by the 
committee? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Itis a considerable increase over the rate proposed 
by the committee. 

Mr. BAYARD. I believe it is the tax recommended by the Tariff 
Commission and adopted N the House of Representatives. That I un- 
derstand is the schedule th 

Mr. ANTHONY. But what I wish to know is how the p 
tax corresponds with that reported by the committee, whether it is an 
increase or a decrease, and how much? 

Mr. BAYARD. The Tariff Commission, I understand, recommended 
the amendment now offered. The Senate Committee put. an ad valorem; 
the bill from which the amendment is taken restores the specific tax, 


, artillery, 
y enumer- 


but omits the 20 per cent. addition. It is therefore a diminution of the 
tax to the amount of 20 per cent. on this article. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I do not make myself understood by the Senator. 
I want to know how his amendment corresponds with the bill reported 
by ae committee, whether it increases or diminishes the tax, and how 
much? 

Mr. BAYARD. I think that it reduces it. The tax reported by the 
committee at first was 30 per cent. ad valorem. The present tax is specific, 
6 and 10 cents a pound according to the price, and the amendment omits 
from the present law the duty of an additional ad valorem. It is a re- 
duction of the tax. 

Mr. ALLISON. It is a simple reduction of 20 per cent. from the 
present duty, using the exact phraseology of the present law. 

Mr. HARRIS. But an increase over the report of the committee. 

Mr. DAWES. How much is the Finance Committee’s bill a reduc- 
tion of the present law on this item ? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I hope my friend from Kentucky [Mr. BECK] will 
not allow this to pass without criticising it. It is a large increase on 
some of these grades, and fixes a specific rate. I do not object to it at 
all, but it is the sort of increase which has been objected to constantly 
by Senators on the other side of the Chamber. 

Mr. ALLISON. I, of course, can not answer how much increase it 
is over the present law. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator may see that if 21 cents a pound it 
would be about 50 per cent.; 10 cents a pound would be about 60 per 

cent. Our rate was 30 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. DAWES. Is the Senator from Iowa, who is on the Committee 
on Finance, willing to suffer the bill to be sacrificed without knowing 
what the difference is? 

Mr. ALLISON. A sacrifice of that sort is very easily made. The 
Senator from Massachusetts, of course, has been out most of the even- 
ing, and has failed to ascertain that this is an amendment of the Com- 
mittee on Finance, and to, I believe, without objection. My 
good-natured friend from Kentucky even has not objected to the pro- 

amendment. I do not know that he has. 

Mr. DAWES. It was because it was the amendment of the Commit- 
tee on Finance, of which the Senator from Iowa is a ed mem- 
ber, that I supposed he would know how much the committee had 
agreed to sacrifice their bill. That is the reason why I put the inter- 


tory. 
i 23 ALLISON. I can not exactly state the percentage; it may be 5 
or 10; but whatever the sacrifice is I am ready for one to make it. 

Mr. DAWES. Ten is just twice as much as 5. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is true. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I want the Senator from Rhode Island, who 
seemed to be explaining this exactly, to state what difference this amend- 
ment as now p will make with the bill as reported? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The bill as reported established 30 per cent. ad 
valorem on all grades. This makes a rate of 6 cents a pound up to 20 
cents in value and above 20 cents 10 cents a pound. Of course if the 
value of gunpowder was 21 cents it would pay 10 cents a pound or about 
50 per cent., and if 20 cents it would pay just the same. 

Mr. COCKRELL. If less than 20 cerfts it would pay 6 cents. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If it was 10 cents a pound it would pay 6 cents, 
which would be 60 per cent. 

Mr. COCKRELL. How much of it would be below, say, 18 cents? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I can not say. 

. — MORRILL. But the sporting powder would be greatly above 
t. 

Mr. ALLISON. I think I should say to the Senator from Missouri, 
who seems to be of an inquiring spirit in reference to this matter, that 
there are but two or three manufactories of gunpowder in this country, 
and that they substantially manufacture all the powder used in this 
country. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Where are they located ? 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. Are they struggling manufactures ? 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not know that they are. 

Mr. CONGER. Where are they located? 

Mr. ALLISON. They are located in various places. One of them 
is located in the State oF my friend from Wisconsin, and they are lo- 
cated in Connecticut. None of them are in Massachusetts or New Jer- 
sey, so far as I know. 

Mr. DAWES. I understand the Senator from Iowa to say there are 
several, and those several are not all located in one place? 

Mr. ALLISON. I say there are only two principal manufuctories of 
gunpowder in the United States. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Where are they? 

Mr. ALLISON. There are several places of manufacture. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Where is there headquarters? 

Mr. ALLISON. None of them can be in Rhode Island, or the Sen- 
ator would know it. Some of them are in Connecticut; others are in 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. PLATT. . Some in Massachusetts. 

Mr. CONGER. I should like to know why the Senator is unwilling 
to tell where the principal one is? 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not know that I may know. I think some of 
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them are located in Delaware, some in Pennsylvania, and so on in dif- 
ferent States of the Union. 

Mr. CONGER. On this inflammable material, thrown in among us 
here by the Senator from Delaware, the Senator from Kentucky, to 
whom I look anxiously always to see if there is anything wrong going 
on, is silent, and itis a remarkable circumstance that both Senators from 
Connecticut sit here ly quiet. 

Mr. HAWLEY. We have not had a chance to say anything. There 
has been no sort of opportunity. 

Mr. CONGER. I do not know where this thing is going to blow up 
or where it hits. If this is a reduction of the tax, I know the Senators 
from Connecticut would have been on their feet before this time. I 
suppose the Senator from Kentucky would also see that there was no 
increase on an article of necessity of this kind, but he is equally silent. 
I can not tell for the life of me where this thing is going to explode, and 
I-want some information about it. 

Mr. BECK. If the Senator will allow me to tell him, I will say that 
Ido not know anything about this, and therefore I do not follow his prac- 
tice of ing when I do not know anything. [Langhter.] 

Mr. CONGER. That is the first time I have ever heard the Senator 
even intimate that there was anything in God’s world he did not know. 
[Langhter:] A f 

Mr. HAWLEY. So far as lamacquainted with this industry, I think 
the proposed duty is more protection on some of the lower, cheaper pow- 
ders, but there is no change except a reduction from the existing law on 
the higher, the sporting article, the great grades of rifle powder used by 
the Government for its small arms. It gives manufacturers a better 
chance on some of the cheap, heavy blasting powder. They think itis 
better than a simple ad valorem duty of 30 per cent. on all grades. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD]. 

The question being put, there were on a division—ayes 24, noes 5; no 
quorum voting. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FARLEY (when his name was called). I am paired with my 
colleague [Mr. MILLER, of California] on all questions coming up. 
Upon this question, however, I am inclined to think he would vote the 
same way I would. I vote yea.“ 


Mr. PENDLETON (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar]. 
Mr. SLATER (when his name was called). On this question I am 


paired with the tor from Louisiana [Mr. KELLOGG]. If he were 
here, I should vote yea.“ 


Mr. VANCE 7 5 his name was called). Iam paired with the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. MCDILL]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. PUGH. I am paired with the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
TABOR]. 


] 
Mr. GARLAND. I wish to state that my colleague [Mr. WALKER] 
is paired with the Senator from Colorado [Mr. HILL]. 


Mr. 5 I am paired with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Log AN]. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CAMERON]. 

Mr. ROLLINS. The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Wrxpom] is 


paired with the Senator from Florida [Mr. JONES]. 
Mr. LAPHAM. The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. MITCHELL] 
is paired with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. JOHNSTON]. 
The result was announced—yeas 30, nays 15; as follows: 


YEAS—30. 
Aldrich, Dawes, Ingalls, Morrill, 
Allison, Edmunds, Jonas, 
Anthony, ley, Lamar, Plumb, 
Barrow, Gorman, Lapham, Sawyer, 
Bayard, Groome, M A Sewell, 
Beck, Hampton, McPherson, Sherman. 
Cameron of Wis., n, ey, 
Davis of W. Va., Hawley, Miller of N. Y., 
NAYS—15. 
Blair, Conger, George, Morgan, 
Call,’ Davis of Il., Hale, Rollins, 
Frye, Harris, Vest. 
Coke, Garland, Jackson, 
ABSENT—31. 
Brown, Hoar, Miller of Cal., Tabor, 
Butler, Johnston, Mitchell, Vance, 
den, Jones of Florida, Pendleton, Van Wyck, 

Cameron of Pa., Jones of Nevada, Pugh, Voorhees, 
Pun Kellógg, Ransom, wan 

erry, „ Saulsbu iams. 
Grover, Mobi, Saunders Windom. 
Hill, Mahone, Slater, 

So the amendment was to. 


The paragraphs from line 1586 to line 1606, inclusive, were read, as 
follows: 


Gun-wads of all descriptions, 35 
3 manufactured, and all articles of, not specially enumerated or 
provided for in this act, 35 per cent. ad valorem. 


cent, ad valorem. 


Hair, human, bi braids, chai rings, curls, and ringlets, com of 
hair, or of which bai is the 8 material of chief value, 35 8 
valore: 


m. 
Curled hair, except of hogs, used for beds or mattresses, 25 per cent. ad valo- 


rem. 

Human hair, raw, uncleaned, and not drawn, 20 per cent. ad valorem. If 
clean or drawn, but not man , 30 per cent. ad valorem. When manu- 

35 per cent. ad valorem. 

Hair cloth, known as “crinoline cloth,” and all other manufactures of hair 

1 enumerated or provided for in this act, 30 per cent. ad valorem, 
cloth, known as hair seating.“ 30 cents per square yard. 

Hair pencils, 30 per cent. ad valorem. 

The paragraph from line 1607 to line 1613, inclusive, was read, as 
follows: 


Hats, &c., materials for. Braids, plaits, flats, laces, trimmings, tissues, willow 
sheets and squares, used for making or ornamen! hats, bonnets, and hoods, 
composed of straw, chip, grass, palm-leaf, willow, hair, whalebone, or any other 
substance or material, not specially enumerated or provided for in this 30 per 


Mr. SHERMAN. That is to be passed over for further consideration 
by the committee. 

Mr. MORRILL. I ask to make a verbal amendment in line 1607. 
The words ‘‘and so forth’’ should be struck out. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I understood that paragraph was laid aside for con- 
sultation in committee. 

Mr. MORRILL. It was. 7 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ph will be passed over. 

The paragraphs from line 1614 to 1616 were read, as follows: 

Hat bodies of cotton, 35 per cent. ad valorem. 
Selec furs, not on the skin, and dressed furs on the skin, 20 per cent. ad 

The paragraph from line 1617 to line 1619, inclusive, was read, as 
follows: 

Hatters’ plush, composed of silk and cotton, but of which cotton is the com- 
ponent material of chief value, 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. SEWELL. I move to amend by adding, after line 1619, the 
words ‘‘hatters’ silk plush, 30 per cent. ad valorem.” As I said be- 
fore, this article is not manufactured in this country, and it now comes 
under the general clause of the silk schedule, which would make it 50 
per cent.; yet the finished hat imported is under a clause of 30 per 
cent. There is no reason why the material should not have the same 
as the finished article. 

Mr. MORRILL. I suggest to the Senator from New Jersey to put 
it in this form: 

Hatters’ plush, composed of silk or of-silk and cotton. 

I suggest to amend line 1617 in that way and let it stand at the same 
rate, 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. SEWELL. That will do. 

* Mr. COCKRELL. Let the amendment be reported. 

The PRINCIPAL LEGISLATIVE CLERK. After the word „silk,“ in 

line 1617, it is proposed to insert or of silk;“ so as to read: N 
Hatters’ plush, com of silk or of silk and cotton, but of which cotton is 
the component mate chief value, 25 per cent. ad valorem, 

Mr. MORRILL, Then strike out the words but of which cotton is 
the component material of chief value.” 

Mr. BECK. What is the rate of duty proposed by the Senator from 


New Jersey ? 

Mr. SEWELL. irty per cent. 

Mr. BECK. Then it had better be a separate paragraph. I thought 
it was 25 per cent. 


Mr. ALDRICH. The suggestion of the chairman of thé committee 
was to make it 25 per cent. 

Mr. SEWELL, I have no objection to fixing it at 25 per cent. 

Mr. BECK. Then the chairman’s suggestion of the change is right, 


but I thought the Senator from New Jersey was going to make it 30. 
Mr. RIS. Let the Secretary report the clause as it is proposed 
to be amended. 


The Principal Legislative Clerk read as follows: 

Hatters’ plush, composed of silk or of silk and cotton, 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SEWELL] as modified. 

The amendment was to. 
A The paragraph from line 1620 to line 1622, inclusive, was read, as 
ollows: 


ice toe and rape-seed, and other oil seeds of like character, other than 
or flaxseed, one-quarter of 1 cent per pound. 


The paragraph from line 1623 to line 1626, inclusive, was read, as 
follows: 

India- rubber, articles com of. Braces, suspenders, webbing, goring, or 
other fabrics, com wholly or in part of India-rubber, not specially enumer- 
ated or provided for in this act, 30 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Allaſter the word “‘India-rubber,”’ in line 1623, down 
to the word ‘‘ fabrics,” in line 1624, might be stricken out; it is surplus- 
age and ought to be provided for elsewhere. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The words proposed to bestricken out 


will be read. 
The ACTING SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out after the word 


India- rubber,“ in line 1623, the following words: 
Articles composed of.—Braces, suspenders, webbing, goring or other. 
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So as to read : 
India-rubber fabrics, composed wholly or in part of India-rubber, &c. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreein, 
amendment of the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BECK. I do not know that I will make a motion to amend, but 
I desire to know why that should be over 25 percent. The Committee 
on Ways and Means of the House, which seems to be high enough on 
nearly everything, reported 25 percent. They allow all crude India-rub- 
ber to be imported free of duty, and 14,207,212 pounds were imported. 
If we want to make cheap India-rubber goods, and I believe we are 
making them very cheap and very well now and trying to send them 
all over the world, I do not see why we can not compete at 25 percent. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator will remember that matter was con- 
sidered quite carefully by the committee, and it was thought wise to 
make the duty on fabrics which contain a great deal more labor 30 per 
cent.; and all other articles of India-rubber, which includes articles of 
general use, like boots and shoes, are put at 25 per cent. in the next line. 
This provision is right I think. 

Mr. BECK. Perhaps it is right. 

The paragraphs from line 1627 to line 1640, inclusive, were read, as 
follows: 


Articles composed of India- rubber, not specially enumerated or provided for 
in this act, 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

India-rubber boots and shoes, 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

Inks of all kinds and ink-powders, 30 per cent. ad valorem. 

Japanned ware of all kinds, not specially enumerated or provided for in this 
act, 10 per cent. ad valorem. 


to the 


Jet, manufactures and imitations of, 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

Jewelry of all kinds, 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

Leather, bend or belting leather, and Spanish or other sole leather, 15 per 
cent. ad valorem. 

The paragraph from line 1641 to line 1645, inclusive, was read, as 
follows: 

Calf-skins, tanned or untanned, and dressed upper leather of all other kinds, 
and skins dressed and finished of all kinds not ially enumerated or pro- 
vided for in this act, and skins of morocco, finished, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I think there is an error in line 1641. I move to 
strike out the words ‘‘or untanned’’ and substitute the words dressed 
or undressed.” As it reads, “tanned or untanned,“ it would puta 
duty upon hides coming in here that are now to come in free or with 
less duty. The words should be ‘‘ dressed or undressed ” instead of un- 
tanned,” as was told me by a distinguished representative of the leather 
interest. 

Mr. McPHERSON. What is meant by a dressed or undressed calf- 
skin? 

Mr. MORRILL. I suggest to the Senatgr from Connecticut that it 
should read ‘‘calf-skins tanned or tanned and dressed,’’ striking out 
the comma. They may be tanned and they may not be dressed, or they 
may be both tanned and dressed. I suggest to strike out ‘‘untanned”’ 
so as to read ‘‘tanned and dressed.“ 

Mr. HAWLEY. I have no objection to the suggestion of the Sena- 
tor from Vermont. 

Mr. ALLISON. What will you do with an untanned calf-skin? 

Mr. MORRILL. The untanned are on the free-list. The paragraph 
should read ‘‘calf-skins tanned or tanned and dressed.“ 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be read as modi- 
fled. 

The PRINCIPAL LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Itis pro in line 1641, 
after the word “‘tanned,’’ to insert or tanned and and in the 
same line to strike out the words or untanned;’’ so as to read: 

Calf-skins, tanned or tanned and dressed, and dressed upper leather of all other 
kinds, &e. 

The amendment was to. 

Lines 1646 and 1647 were read, as follows: 

Skins for morocco, tanned but unfinished, 10 per cent. ad valorem. 

The paragraph from line 1648 to line 1650, inclusive, was read, as 
follows: 


All manufactures and articles of leather, or of which leather shall be a com- 
ponent part, not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 30 per cent. ad 
orem. 7 


Mr. HAWLEY. It has been suggested to me that there should be 
an additional clause there. The clause ing in line 1648 refers to 
manufactures and articles of leather not enumerated. There is some- 
thing not enumerated still remaining, that is leather. These are man- 
ufactures or articles of leather. A distinguised dealer in this article 
(he was looking this over for errors) suggested to me to add leather 
not otherwise provided for, 15 per cent. ad valorem,” because there is 
a variety of kinds of leather that come into the country in very large 
amounts, that he says ought to be taxed; for instance, the sea-horse, 
the alligator, hippopotamus, kangaroo, chamois-skin, and roller-skin 
for cotton-rollers, are not reached in the tariff at all, unless put in here. 
I therefore move to add, after line 1650, as a new claues: 

Leather not otherwise provided for, 15 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That had better be put after line 1639. 

Mr. HAWLEY. If there be no objection, I will move to insert after 


the word sole lea 
otherwise provided for;’’ 
Leather, bend or belting leather, and Spanish or other sole leather, and leather 


„in line 1640, the words and leather not 
so as to make that paragraph read : 


not otherwise provided 
Mr. ALDRICH. 


r, 15 per cent, ad valorem. 
“Not specially enumerated.’’ 

Mr. HAWLEY. Leather not specially enumerated or provided for 
in this act.“ Is that the shape the Senator wishes to have it in? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes, sir. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Senator from 
Connecticut will be reported as modified. 

The PRINCIPAL LEGISLATIVE CLERK. After the word leather,“ 
in line 1640, it is proposed to insert: 

And leather not specially enumerated or provided for in this act. 

So as to read: 

Leather, bend or belting leather, and Spanish or other sole-leather, and leath: 
not specially enum: or provided: for in this act, 15 per cent, ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Line 1651 was read and agreed to, as follows: 

Lime, 10 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I move to insert en seeds, 20 per cent. ad 
valorem,” the existing duty, as a new paragraph after the line 1561, 
ay. in continuation of the present duty. 

r. VANCE. Lask the Senator if the Tariff Commission have not 
stricken them out of the dutiable-list and put them on the free- list? 

Mr. HAWLEY. They were not stricken out by the Tariff Commis- 
sion, I am informed. I shall find it in a moment. The duties were 
placed on these articles many years ago, in 1861 and 1862, at 20 per 
cent. ad valorem. Under the act of 1874, nine years ago, they were re- 
duced to 20 per cent. Under this protection, or for some reason or 
other, there has grown up a very large business in the United States. 
There are 2,500 seed-farms, as we were assured by testimony taken by 
the Tariff Commission, and possibly more. An eminent man in that 
business testified there: 

I have in my hands here the names of two hundred and fifty of the r 
ones, who in t papers bear out all I have to ear te you. We estimate that 
and employing possibly 10,000 agricultural laborers, producing annually a crop 
valued at abont $8,000,000, ° on e 

The question is whether we can compete or not, and what reason 
there is fora duty. Of course a great value can be brought in of small 
weight or bulk of these seeds, many of which are very costly. One ob- 
jection to putting them on the free-list is that we are made the dump- 
ing gro for the seedsmen of Europe. When they have an old crop 
there and that which is of little or no value to them, they send itover 
hereand itisaserious competition with ourseedsmen. Besides the seeds 
raised in many portions of Europe are not well adapted to our soil; th 
are raised in a moister or different climate, do not germinate as wall, 
a not e 3 but they N precisely the —＋ It 
is for the good of the general gardening and farming interest we 
should have American seeds rather than ft seeds, 

Mr. on hae I desire aot to pred e seeds are placed 
upon the list at page 93 of the bill, but I think wrongly. I agree 
with the Senator from Connecticut that many of the — 5 that are 
brought here a year or two old are utterly worthless. 

Mr. PLATT. The Tariff Commission recommend 20 per cent. ad va- 
lorem, the same as the present duty. 

Mr. LAPHAM. This is the condition of the free-list as reported in 
the bill before us: 


Plants, trees, shrubs, and vines of all kinds, not otherwise 
seeds of all kinds, except medicinal seeds or seeds not 
provided for in this act. 

They are on the free-list. Then under the heads of ‘‘seeds’’ the 
seed of the sugar-beet is especially enumerated. I suggest to the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut that that exeeption should be made. The seed 
of the sugar-beet is put upon the free-list specifically. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I have no objection to saying ‘‘ garden seeds, ex- 
cept the seeds of the sugar- 95 

Mr. VANCE. What is the state of the amendment now? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be reported. 

The PRINCIPAL LEGISLATIVE CLERK. After line 1651 it is proposed 
to insert: 

Garden seeds, except the seeds of the sugar-beet, 20 per cent, ad valorem, 

Mr. VANCE. The Senator from Co: icut told us that there were 
2,500 garden-seed farms, I believe. Acfording to the census, which I 
have before me, there are 4,008,907 farms. I presume the intention of 
the amendment is to tax these four million and odd farms for the benefit 
of the 2,500 garden-seed farms. That is the principle of protection. 
To each one of these farms there is attached a garden; and in addition 
to that in a very large portion of the United States, in all the smaller 
villages, you may say, almost every household has a garden attached to 
it, in addition to those which are found onthe farm. That would make 
many million perhaps, or a million more at least, of gardens to be sup- 
plied by these garden seeds, and 20 per cent ad valorem is to be levied 
upon them for the benefit of the few men who are engaged in the man- 
uſacture and growth of seeds especially to supply the farmer. Every- 


rovided for, and 
y enum or 


thing, of course, is to come down upon that class of the community. 
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It is well known that one of the most essential things to do in the 
improvement of farm products is the ore and introduction of new 


seeds from different parts of the world, not only for the purpose of im- 
proving or renovating our worn-out plants by the introduction of new 
seeds, but for the improvement of products and the introduction of new 
products on the farms of this country. This would compel the farmers 
to pay for garden seeds, perhaps not one of which is produced in this 
country, this additional tax upon their experiments in trying toimprove 
their own farm products. 

I think it is all wrong, sir. The Tariff Commission having had these 
men before them, as the Senator from Connecticut said, and taken their 
views upon the subject, and having concluded to place this item on the 
free-list, and that being one of the most sensible things they have done, 
I hope their action will not be disturbed, and that the Senator’s amend- 
ment will be rejected. 

Mr. LAPHAM. I call the attention of the Senator from North Car- 
olina to the fact that in the free-list plants, trees, shrubs, roots, seed- 
cane, and seeds imported by the Department of Agriculture, or the 
United States Botanical Garden, are furnished to all the country, and 
these seeds for experimental purposes are put on the free-list. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY]. 

Mr. MORGAN. Let the amendment be reported. 

The PRINCIPAL LEGISLATIVE CLERK. After line 1651 itis proposed 
to insert: 

Garden seeds, except the seeds of the sugar beet, 20 per cent. ad valorem, 

The question being put, there were on a division—ayes 18, noes 10; 
no quorum voting. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

Mr. ALLISON. This seems to be a small affair. I hope the Sena- 


tor from Missouri will withdraw the call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Icannot. Thereis not any more business to be 
done until we get a quorum. If our Republican friends can not keep 
a quorum here we can not transact any business. 

Mr. VANCE. The yeas and nays have been demanded, I believe. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 

ed to call the roll. 

Mr. BUTLER (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON]. 

Mr. PENDLETON (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar]. 

Mr. RANSOM (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. LOGAN] on these questions to-night. Ido 
not know how he would vote; I should vote ‘‘nay.’’ 

Mr. ROLLINS (when Mr. Wrxpom’s name was called). The Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. WIN pon] is paired with the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Jones]. 

Mr. VANCE (when his name was called). I am paired with the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. MoDELLI. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. HALE. My colleague [Mr. FRYE] is paired with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. LAMAR]. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I am paired with the Senator from Arkansas [ Mr. 
GARLAND | if there is a quorum, as there plainly is. 

Mr. SOM. I desire to announce my pair with the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. LoGAN] for the rest of the evening. 

The result was announced—yeas 22, nays 20; as follows: 


YEAS—22, 

Aldrich, Davis of III., McMillan, Rollins, 
Anthon Ta” Miller of N.Y. ome 
ni e, er of N. Y. wyer, 

x ms Harrison, Morrill, 5 Sewell. 
Cameron of Wis., Hawley, latt, 

nger, pham, Plumb, 
NAYS—20, 
Barrow, Coke, Groome, Jonas, 
Bayard, Davis of W. Va., Hampton, Maxey, 
Beck, Farley, Morgan, 
Call, George, Ingalls, Sherman, 
Cockrell, Gorman, Jackson, Voorhees. 
ABSENT- 

Brown, Grover, MeDill, Tabor, 
Butler, Hill, Mahone. Vance. 

den, Hoar, Miller of Cal, Fan Wyck, 
Cameron of Pa., Jo n, Mitchell, est, 
Edmunds, Jones of Floriga, Pendleton, Walker, 
Fair, Jones of Ne Pugh, Williams, 
Ferry, Kellogg, Ransom, Windom. 

Lamar, Saulsbury, 
Garland, Logan, Slater, 
So the amendment was to. 


agreed 
The paragraph from line 1652 to line 1654, inclusive, was read, as 
follows: 
Linseed or flaxseed, 20 cents per bushel of fifty-six pounds; but no drawback 
shall be allowed on o e made from imported seed. 
Kees paragraph from line 1655 to line 1658, inclusive, was read, as 
follows: 


Marble of all kinds, in block, ro or 75 cents 
marble, sawed — or — g —— marble 
tiles, $1 per cubic foot. 


cubic foot; veined 


and marble paving- 


Mr. GORMAN. I call the attention of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance to the fact that this absolutely prohibits the impor- 
tation of marble in block and will destroy similar interests in this country. 
From a block of marble, a cubic foot of it, when sawed there is one-fourth 
of it lost in sawing, so that you would only get eleven slabs three-fourths 
of an inch thick, whereas if you retain the duty as proposed you could 
import fifteen slabs precisely at the same cost, at thesame tax, that you 
import the block from which you obtain only eleven slabs when sawed 
in this country. 

Unless the rate is fixed at $1.25 a cubic foot on sawed marble and 75 
per cent. on all other manufactures of marble, instead of 50 per cent. 
ad valorem, as proposed in the next paragraph, you will absolutely pro- 
hibit any importations of marble in block and you will destroy the 
manufacture in this country. 

Mr. ALLISON. If the Senator from Maryland will allow me, Iin- 
tend to offer an amendment to reduce the duty on marble of all kinds. 
I suggest 65 cents per cubic foot. 

Mr. GORMAN. That would not afford the necessary protection. 

Mr. ALLISON. Suppose we make it $1.10? 

Mr. GORMAN. One dollar and fifteen cents if you make it 65 cents. 
That would be the right proportion. 

Mr. ALLISON. I prefer 60 and $1.10. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Put it at 50 cents and $1. 

Mr. ALLISON. I think that would be too much of a reduction over 
the present rute. I would not like to make any radical change. I move, 
in line 1656, to strike out 75 and insert 60; and in line 1658, 
eb the word dollar,“ to insert the words and 10 cents;”’ so as to 

Marble of all kinds, in block, rough or squared, 60 cents per cubic foot; veined 
marble, sawed, or riian eg including marble slabs and marble pav- 
ing tiles, $1.10 per cubic foot. 

I think that makes it about right. 

Mr. GORMAN. Ihave no objection to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON]. 

The amendment was to. 

Lines 1659 and 1660 were read, as follows: 

All manufactures of marble not specially enumerated or provided for in this 
act, 50 per cent. ad valorem, 

Mr. GORMAN. In line 1660 I move to strike out 50“ and insert 
60; so as to read 60 per cent. ad valorem.’’ 

Mr. COCKRELL. That is an increase of 10 per cent. over what has 


been p ý 

Mr. BECK. That makes it pay more than it is worth. 

Mr. GORMAN. I will withdraw the amendment for the moment, 
and when the bill reaches pe Senate I will furnish the data. 

Lines 1661 and 1662 werd read and agreed to, as follows: 

Musical instruments of all kinds, 25 per cent. ad valorem. 
i The paragraph from line 1663 to line 1668, inclusive, was read,as fol- 
OWS: 
menoa a oil or —— 7 8 not rere mbna eee a. 30 
1 duties: 8 — . — shal 8 83 ir ue 
sional productions of a statuary or of a sculptor only. 

Mr. VANCE. I simply rise to inquire of the Senator from Iowa, as 
he seems to be acquainted with this subject, whether the statuary re- 
ferred to here is marble statuary, and, if so, why there is a less duty 
im upon that than there is upon the rough marble? 

. ALLISON. If the Senator from North Carolina desires to in- 
crease the duty I shall not interpose an objection. 

Mr. VANCE. I do not think the duty on statuary is too high, but 
I think the duty on rough marble is too high, and that the two are not 
consistent. 

Mr. ALLISON. I think this is already an increase upon the present 
duty. I may be mistaken in that, but inasmuch as we passed upon 
the other clause as we have just done, I hope the Senator will not 
move to increase the duty upon statuary. 

Mr. VANCE. I did not rise to make any motion, but for informa- 
tion; to ask why the rough marble was taxed so high and the marble 
when perfected by the workmen in Italy was so cheap? 

Mr. ALLISON. I suppose that the two are not in conflict in any 
way. Statuary is a very different thing from hewed or sawed marble. 
A ee paragraphs from line 1669 to line 1672, inclusive, were read, as 

follows: 

Osier, or willow, prepared for basket-makers’ use, 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

Papier-maché, manufactures, es, and wares of, 30 per cent. ad valorem. 
1 ae paragraph from line 1673 to line 1675, inclusive, was read, as 

‘ollows: 


Pencils of wood, filled with lead or other material (except slate), and pencils 


of lead and pencil-leads not in wood, 50 cents per gross. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I wish to say that the committee have made a 
mistake in the phraseology of that paragraph and have amended the 
present law, and they have also reported an amendment to the extent 
of 50 cents per rom to make it $1 per gross. It will be noticed in the 
phraseology of the bill that pencil-leads themselves bear just as much 
duty exactly as a manufactured pencil, which was not intended. 


Ioffer 
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an amendment which will cover the phraseology, and then if it iswished 
to amend the amendment that can be done. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Senator from 


New Jersey [Mr. ween will be reported. 

The AcTING SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out the words, in 
line 1673, except slate;’’ in line 1674, after the word “‘lead,’’ to in- 
sert ‘‘$1 per gross, and in line 1675, to strike out 50 cents per gross 
and to insert 10 per cent. ad valorem;“ so as to read: 

Pencils of wood, filled with lead or other material, and pencils of lead, $1 per 
gross; pencil-leads not in wood, 10 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I move to strike out the words except slate,” 
for the reason that provision is made for slate-pencils in its own sched- 
ule, and therefore it is unnecessary to place it here; but slate-pencils 
are very largely manufactured now, in the interior of which there is 
slate in the place of lead. It is slate covered with wood; but in the 
present phraseology, as it appears in the bill, you will find that pencil- 
leads not in wood are required to pay the same duty as pencils them- 
selves. 

Mr. MORRILL. The amendment is right. 

Mr. COCKRELL. That is just doubling the present tax. 

Mr. MORRILL. No. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Oh, no. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I beg pardon, the present law is “‘ pencils of lead, 
not in wood, $1 per gross; pencils of wood, filled with lead or other ma- 
terials, 50 cents per gross and 30 per cent. ad valorem.” The amend- 
ment proposes to put them at 581. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Ihaveastatement prepared showing the amount 
of importations, and that under the present duty of 50 cents a gross 
and 30 per cent. ad valorem there will be a saving on that amount of 
importation of $1 per gross, or $4,575 less. It is well known that there 
aa 50 importation of very cheap German pencils, Here is a sample of 

Exhibiti They are practically good for nothing. The 
ed is of no use. en you sharpen them the lead will break. They 
are introduced here and sold at a very low price, but they are abso- 
lutely worthless. There isa manufacture made in this country sold at 
the same price exactly at which these cheap German pencils are sold. 
The duty that we propose here would be but a little higher, half a 
cent on each peneil. 

It is $1 on one hundred and forty-four or a whole gross of pencils. 
Then the importation of pencil-leads is put at 10 per cent. ad valorem. 
I understand and I believe it to be true that this pencil industry can not 
support itself unless this duty of $1 per gross is put on. One of the 
members of the Tariff Commission told me that the matter had been 
overlooked by them and that there was a clerical mistake; that they 
intended to keep it the same as the existing duty was, 50 cents a gross 
and 30 per cent. ad valorem, but through some clerical error it was sim- 
ply put at 30 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The Senator does not dispute that this is increas- 
ing the present tariff rate largely. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I do not think it is; I think it is a reduction 
from the statement given me, because the importation of the past year 
was 37,960 gross. At 50 cents a gross and 30 per cent. ad valorem the 
duty would amount to $42,535. At $1 a gross it would amount to 
$37,960, or $4,575 less. 

Mr. COKE. How much protection does it give the industry? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I have a statement in my hand which rns 

The American pencil iy rope all pig branches and ramificati 
e and three-fourths of them will at at 
bread by other employment. The remaining one-fourth 
will have 9 support with very sorry prospects, 

Mr. COCKRELL. That says that if we the present tariff 
8,000 people will be put to suffering. Let the duty remain, then, just as 
it has been for years. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. 
lorem. I will accept that and have no controversy. 

Mr. LAPHAM. Then I suggest that the phraseology ought to be 


Make it 50 cents a gross and 30 per cent. ad va- 


changed or pencils not in wood will be subject to the same duty. 
Mr. McP N. Say 50 cents a gross and 30 per cent. ad valorem 
instead of $1 per gross. 


Mr. LAPHAM. That change would put pencil-leads at the same 
duty. 

Mr. McPHERSON. No; pencil-leads come in afterward at 10 cents. 

Mr. ALLISON. I think the best way to arrange this would be to put 
the whole at 40 per cent. ad valorem. That is a small reduction. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Oh, no. 

Mr. ALLISON. I withdraw my suggestion; I see it is not acceptable 
to the other side of the Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON], which will be read. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. It is proposed to amend the clause so as 
to make it read: 

Pencils of wood filled with lead or other material, and pencils of lead, 50 cents 


per gross, and $0 per cent. ad valorem; and pencil- Jeads not in wood, 10 per cent. 
ad valorem, 


The question being put, there were on a ' division—ayes 18, noes 16; 
no quorum voting. 


Several SENATORS. Count again. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. If we have another division I think we can get 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will put the question again. 

Mr. ALLISON. I understand the amendment of the Senator from 
New Jersey is the same as the existing law. 

Mr. McPHERSON. The existing law. 

Mr. ALLISON. That I understand to be satisfactory to the Senator 
from Missouri. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I understood it to be satisfactory to all Sena- 
tors on this side. 

Mr. COCKRELL. No, sir; not satisfactory at all. I was simply 
stating that the Senator’s own proposition would throw out of employ- 
ment 8,000 people by disturbing the present tariff according to the state- 
ment he read. I want what the Senator from Vermont and the Sena- 
tor from Iowa and the Senator from Rhode Island and the Senator from 
Ohio have reported to stand. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I did not understand the Senator from Missouri 
to insist upon what was reported, but on what the existing tariff is, 
which is 50 ö cont. ad valorem. That I assented 
to, believing it would satisfy 

Mr. MORRILL. I desire to say that this matter was considered in 
the committee and thoroughly investigated, and from the cost of these 
articles it was found that the rate p was lower than it ought to 
be, and we simply intended to report so that the duty would be about 
the same that it is now. It is 81 on a gross of pencils of the fine article, 
such as you would pay the English manufacturer 4 or 5 cents apiece for. 
These are sold for less, sold from a cent to 2 cents apiece. It is an ex- 
cellent article which a company manufactures, and the industry can 
not be sustained for less. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think the manufacturer will be perfectly con- 
tent if we give him 81 a on one kind and 50 cents on the other. 
There ought to be a specific duty upon them and not an ad valorem; 
$1 a gross on one class, and 50 cents on the other. 

Mr. HAWLEY. There is only one class in the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON]. The Chair will 
again divide the Senate. 

The question being again put, there were on a division—ayes 24, noes 
11; no quorum voting. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BUTLER (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Iam paired with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
GARLAND]. 

Mr. GROOME. I announce the pair of the Senator from Minnesota 

[Nr. Wrxpom] with the Senator from Florida [Mr. JONES]. 


Mr. LAPHA The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. MrronkLLI 
is with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. JOHNSTON]. 
result was announced —yeas 24, rays 18; as follows: 
YEAS—2. 
Aldrich, A Hale, Miller of N. V., 
iaa n, Davis of W. Va., se “ing 
nthony, W AW. „ 
Blair, 7 5 — Plump, 
Gorman, MeATillan, Saunders, 
Cameron of Wis., Groome, McPherson, Sawyer. 
NAYS—18, 
Bevan! —.— of III., r Rollins, 
ya ey, onas, erman, 
Cock Georgs a Maxey, 2 
Coke, Ingalls, Morgan, 
ABSENT—H. 
Brown, pton, Mahon Tabor, 
Butler, Hill, Miller s Vance, 
Camden, oar, Mitchell, Van Wyck, 
Cameron of Pa. 0 k Pendleton, Voorhees, 
Edmun Jones of Florida, Walker, 
Fair, ones of Nevada, Ransom, Williams, 
Ferry, logg, Windom. 
Garland, Sewell, 
Grover, McDill, Slater, 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The items from line 1676 to line 1082. were read, as follows: 
Percussion caps, 40 per . ad pa valoro, 

3 apparatus 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

3 and all —— —— Jes whatsoever, not specially enu- 
—— 1 onia thisact,70 per cent. ad valorem; all common pipesof 
clay, 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. VANCE. On line 1681, after the word ‘‘clay,’’ I move to insert 
the words or wood;’’ soas to read “all common pipes of clay or wood, 
35 per cent. ad valorem.” 

Mr. MORRILL. May I inquire if that is a North Carolina produc- 
tion? 

Mr. VANCE. I did not hear the Senator. 

Mr. HALE. Let it go; it is all right. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there any objection to the adoption 
of the amendment? The Chair hears none, and it is adopted. 

The items from line 1683 to line 1685 were read, as follows: 

Plaster of Paris, when ground or calcined, 20 per,cent. ad valorem. 

Playing-cards, 100 per cent. ad valorem, 

Mr. PLUMB. I wanted to call the attention of the Senator from 
[OL i to that last line. I thought he might want to reduce it. 

Oh, no.” 

Mr. VAN CE. That is a very good reduction that the committee have 
made, 58 per cent. The present duty is 158.77 per cent. I see that 
this industry has their attention, and they have taken off 58 
per cent. Good for the Finance Committee. [Laughter.] 

The items from line 1686 to line 1689, inclusive, were read, as follows: 

Polishin; 7 of every description, vy whatever name known, including 
Frankfort black and Berlin, Chinese, fig, and wash blue, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

Precious stones of all kinds, 10 per cent. ad valorem, 


Mr. VANCE. I move to make the precious stones“ 50 per cent. 
instead of 10. 2 

Mr. MORRILL. I suppose that all of us know that if the duty was 
placed anything above 10 per cent. the articles imported would all be 
smuggled. They are largelysmuggled now. Ten per cent. is the very 
extent of a revenue duty on these articles. 

Mr. VANCE. I have heard thatall the time; but I am not willing 
to vote for a tariff bill that shall tax diamonds and precious stones 10 
per cent. while salt and necessary articles are taxed 50 and 60 per cent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the am entof 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE]. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I want to call the attention of the Senator from 
North Carolina to the fact that diamonds are on the free-list on page 28. 

Diamonds, rough or uncut, including glazier’s diamonds. 

Diamond dust or bort. 

Mr. VANCE.. Diamonds are not on the free-list by the present law. 

Mr. MORRILL. Oh, no. 

Mr. HALE. Is there any substantial addition to the revenue de- 
rived from this duty ? 

Mr. MORRILL. Of course there is. 

Mr, HALE. About how much? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Eight hundred and thirty-seven thousand seven 
hundred and twenty dollars. 

Mr. MORRILL. Almost a million dollars. 

Mr. HALE. Has the duty ever been any higher? 

Mr. MORRILL, I think not. 

Mr. HALE. Then how does the Senator arrive at the conclusion 
that if it was made higher, these being articles of luxury, they would 
all be smuggled and no revenue derived from them? 

Mr. DAWES. My recollection is that the duty used to be higher 
and we got no revenue, and we put it down to 10 per cent. in order to 
get revenue. 

Mr. HALE. That is the very reason why I put the question I did 
to the Senator from Vermont. That was my impression. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think the duty was at one time put higher and 
afterward reduced. It is perfectly manifest that the temptation to 
smuggle diamonds is very great. Even as low as the duty is they are 
smuggled. This isa good revenue standard. I have heard of this mat- 
ter on the stump, and I know something about it. I have heard talk 
of a tariff that imposes a duty of 10 per cent. on diamonds and 100 per 
cent. on rice. I have had that put to me very often. But a simple 
statement to a plain farmer, telling him that diamonds can be easily 
smuggled, and that to put a high rate of duty would be a temptation to 
smuggle, satisfies him. 

This is a productive revenue duty of 10 percent. Nearly all the large 
dealers in diamonds, like the great firm of Tiffany in New York, would 
always import their goods rather than run the risk of violating the law or 
permit it to be done at 10 per cent., while if a higher rate of duty was 
put upon them they would purchase the diamonds of dealers who would 
not be so scrupulous, but would get them in duty free. Any one can 
carry thousands of dollars worth of diamonds in his pocket. 

Here is an item of over $800,000 of revenue that we surrender under 
the argument of the Senator from North Carolina. In my judgment a 
great part of it would be surrendered. Part of the $800,000 is com- 
posed of jewelry subject to the same difficulty. Sometimesthediamonds 
are set and sometimes unset. When the diamonds are rough, uncut, 
and unfit for use they are admitted free of duty; but when they come 
in prepared for use as jewels and ornaments, then a reasonable rate of 
duty enables us to collect a good revenue, and a large rate will not. 

* Mr. MORRILL. In addition to what the Senator from Ohio has 
stated I may mention that when I was in the House several firms ap- 


peared before us, and one firm exhibited any amount of these diamonds | Beck 


in small papers covering hundreds and even thousands of dollars in 
value, and a representative of the firm stated that they had offered to 
them the importation at 7} per cent.; but they stated that they were 
doing a regular business and they preferred to pay and would pay the 
duty if it was not more than 10 per cent. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I should like to ask the Senator from Ohio, who 
is more familiar with this question, why there is a change in this bill 


from the existing law. The existing law says diamond (cut), cameos, 


gems, pearls, rubies, and other precious stones and imitations of, not 
set, 10 per cent.“ The value of the importations in 1881 was $8,320,- 
315.48, yielding a duty of $832,031.54. In 1882 there were imported 
$8,377,209 worth, yielding a revenue of $837,720. Now, the commit- 
tee instead of following t has the language and 
has practically put thediamond, the most valuable partof these precious 
stones, and which has yielded the largest revenue, upon the free-list. 
Mr. SHERMAN. Theonly difference that has been made in the ex- 
isting law is that under the present law diamonds cut, cameos, &c., not 
set, are 10 percent. The amount of the importation was $8,377,200, 
and the amount of duty collected $837,720. That is on diamonds cut. 
Then there was a duty on diamonds set in gold, silver, or metal, or on 
imitations thereof, and the amount that was imported was $3,205, and 
the duty collected $801,25, at the rate of 25 per cent. ad valorem. That 
is to say, as gold and silver were duty-free when they come in anystate 
whatever, either in the form of coin or metal, parties never set the dia- 
mondsin metal because that would subject both diamonds and the metal 


to a duty of 25 per cent., and the result was that none came in. 
Mr. Some few came in of each class in 1881 and 1882. 
Mr. SHERMAN. It was only $2,000 worth. 


Mr. COCKRELL. That isnot the question. The point is, why has 
the committee the classification, and put diamonds, rough or 
uncut, including glaziers’ diamonds, on the free: list? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Because the experience shows that no diamond 
set will be brought into the country; practically none have been. I 
have now the law here; it has been so for years, as the Senator will find 
by looking at it. 

Mr. LL. That is not the question. The question is, why 
has the committee taken the rough or uncut diamonds and put them 
on the free-list, not diamonds set ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Uncut diamonds before were on the free-list, but 
cut diamonds have always been subject to duty. The Senator sees that 
the law now is that diamonds cut are subject to duty. Diamonds are 
on the old free-list when uncut, and have always been admitted duty 
free, I su pose time out of mind. 

Mr. MO RILL. This is precisely the same as the law now is. 

Mr. SHERMAN. All the change is that we have dropped diamonds 
set in gold and silver, because none are imported, and from the nature 
of things none could be imported, because certainly no one engaged in 
that kind of business would surround his precious jewel with a little 
gold and subject it to a duty of 25 per cent. The result is that experi- 
ence has shown that such jewelry will not be bronght into the coun- 
try, but the gem will be brought in as a cut diamond and be manu- 
factured here. 

Mr. VANCE. I will modify my amendment by inserting the words 
‘diamonds and ” before the word“ precious,“ in line 1689, and putting 
the rate at 25 per cent., so as to read: 

Diamonds and precious stones of all kinds, 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. COKE. I suggest to the Senator to say cut or uncut.“ 

Mr. VANCE, As finally modified by the suggestion of those near 
me, my amendment will read: 

i Diamonds, cut or uncut, and precious stones of all kinds, 25 per cent, ad va- 
orem, 

Mr. SHERMAN. 
revenue. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE] as modified. 

Mr. VANCE. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Acting Secretary proceeded 


to call the roll. 
Mr. BUTLER (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Tam paired with the 


Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON]. 

Mr. MITCHELL (when his name was called). 

Senator from Virginia [Mr. JOHNSTON]. If he were present, I should 
vote ‘‘nay. 

Mr. SEWELL (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. HAMPTON]. I can, however, vote 
to make a quorum, and I vote nay.” 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. GROOME. The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Wrxpom] is 
paired with the Senator from Florida [Mr. JonEs]. 

Mr. GARLAND, I am paired with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
EDMUNDS]. If he were here, I should vote “yea.” My colleague [Mr. 
WALKER] is paired with the Senator from Colorado [Mr. HILL]. 

The result was announced—yeas 21, nays 18; as follows: 


The adoption of that would simply defeat the 


YEAS—21. 
Barrow, Farley, Jackson, Morgan, 
ai George, Jonas, Plumb, 
Call, Gorman, Lamar, Vest. 
Cockrell, Groome, McMillan, 
Coke, Iarris, MePherson, 
Davis of W. Va., Ingalls, Maxey, 
NAYS—18. 
Aldrich, Dawes Lapham, Sawyer, 
Allison, Morrill, Sewell, 
Blair, Hale Platt, Sherman, 
‘ameron of Wis., Harrison, Rollins 
Conger, Hawley, Saunders, 
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ABSENT—37. ` 
Anthony, 8 McDill, Reina 
Bayard, rover, 
Brown, Hampton, Miller of Cal. Van Wyck, 
Butler, H Miller of N. V. Voorhees, 
Camden, oar, Mitchell, Walker, 
Cameron of Pa., Johnston, Pendleton, W. 
Davis of III., Jones of Florida, Pugh, Windom. 
Edmunds, Jones of Nevada, Ransom, 
Fair, Kellogg, Saulsbury, 
Ferry, Logan, Slater, 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The items from line 1690 to line 1694, inclusive, were read, as fol- 
lows: 

Rags, of whatever ars oh . = and not specially enumerated or pro- 
ee 8 but not made up into completed articles, 10 
per cent. ad valorem. 

The item from line 1695 to line 1697, inclusive, was read, as follows: 

bags, barrels, or other packages, 10 cents per one hundred pounds; 
ieee 6 cen’ peas ghan hundred pounds. 1520 * 

Mr. VANCE. Lask consent of the Senate that that paragraph may 

passed over until to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from North Carolina that the paragraph be passed over 
until to-morrow? 

Mr. CONGER. Let it be stated at what time to-morrow. 

Mr. VANCE. When the consideration of the bill is resumed to-mor- 


W. 

Mr. ALLISON. I think that ought to be passed over. : 
Mr. VANCE. That courtesy has been granted to several Senato 
here. 

Mr. CONGER. I have no objection to passing it over, if it is under- 
stood then it shall come up in the morning. 

Mr. VANCE. Let it be passed over without prejudice to anybody, 
on the same terms granted to others. 

Mr. CONGER. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection, and it 
is passed over. 

The items from line 1698 to line 1703, inclusive, were read, as fol- 
lows: 

8 composition-tops for tables, or for other articles of furniture, 35 
per cent, ad valorem. 

For eg Sort an a pth ar ed of every description, not ally 
ankarat or prov LAM sot V 

The item from line 1704 to line 1707, inclusive, was read, as follows: 

Stones, unmanufactured, or undressed, freestone, granite, sandstone, and all 
building or monumental stone, except marble, not specially enumerated or pro- 
vided for in this act, $1 per ton. 

Mr. HALE. I move at the end of line 1707 to add the following 
amendment: 

And upon freestone as above, dressed or polished, $1.7 per ton. 

That is simply putting this manufacture at what marble and every- 
thing of the kind has been put through the bill. That is, where the 
stone, whether it be granite or freestone or whatever, is worked upon, 
manu , dressed, or polished by the workmen here it shall have 
an additional duty upon the raw stone, if I may use that phrase, the 
undressed stone, so that the unmanufactured freestone, granite, sand- 
stone, &c., that now is at $1 per ton, when dressed or polished shall 
have an additional duty, and I have fixed the amount of this duty at 
the same proportionate rate that marble, which we have just passed, 
has been fixed at. I hope there will be no objection to this. 

Mr. COCKRELL. That would not be as muchas was placed on mar- 
ble. 

Mr. HALE. No; I was careful not to put it too high. Marble has 
been fixed at 65 cents and 81. In making the proportions it would be 
a little more than $1.75 on the dressed or polished granite; but I fixed 
it at that price which would be easily computed. I have not strained 


it or ted it in the least. 

Mr. PLATT. I should like, if an amendment would be in order, to 
perfect the text before the consideration of this amendment. I would 
move to insert the words and fifty cents“ after the words one dol- 
lar,’’ inline 1707, soas to make the duty $1.50 a ton, which is the pres- 
ent duty, and I think that matter has been considered by the commit- 
tee, and that the committee or a majority of the committee are not 
unwilling that the amendment should be made. 

Mr. HALE. I only wish to say that should that amendment be 
adopted, and the undressed, unpolished, unworked stone be put at 
81.50, then I should, of course, be obliged to modify my amendment 
and make the duty on the polished more than $1.75. I have no par- 
ticular objection to the amendment of the Senator from Connecticut; 
but certainly every Senator will see, on the basis we have acted on in 
all other articles, that the work on dressed stone should have a superior 
duty, and whatever the committee leaves the duty on the rough stone, 
I wish to have the opportunity of amending that. I will withhold my 
amendment until the expression of the Senate can be given on that of 
the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. PLATT. Ishould like to say one word in relation to my pro- 


10 


posed amendment. That will make this kind of stone, freestone, gran- 
ite, and all other building and monumental stone except marble, about 
11 cents a foot, when marble is about 50 cents, and it is the present 
rate of duty. Ido not think there is any one item in which I have 
been so beset to ask for an increase from the present rate of duty as in 
this particular item. I am very confident that the rate of duty is none 
too high, and if reduction was not the order of the day I should make 
a strong plea to have it increased. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Connecticut. 
offer an amendment? 

Mr. PLATT. Yes, sir; my amendment is to insert and fifty cents” 
after one dollar,“ in line 1707. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT]. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Committee on Finance did examine this, and 
probably it was my fault that it was not attended to. I happened 
to be out at the time grindstones were reached, and I was instructed 
to move an amendment to that clause which has already been acted on, 
and which reads: 

Grindstones, rough or unfinished, $1.50 per ton; finished, $2 per ton. 


The committee were of the opinion that it was better to have one 
grade, and that was the opinion even of dealers and also of the man- 


ufacturers of It was and agreed in committee 
that we should make them all $1.75, and just say: 

Grindstones, $1.75 per ton. 

Mr. MORRILL. ‘‘Rough or finished.” 


Mr.SHERMAN. Say: 
Grindstones, rough or finished, $1.75 per ton. 


Splitting the difference between the twogrades, because there was al- 
ways a contention as to whether a 1 e was finished or not. The 
same rule was to be adopted in regard to the stones on page 76, 
but the Senator from Maine thinks there paghi to be a distinction be- 
tween the two. We thought there ought to be none. 

Mr. HALE. Does not the Senator realize that as to these building- 
stones, the difference between rough stone and the stone that is dressed 
or polished is a clear, appreciable, and recognized difference? It does 
not apply to grindstones. It is an entirely different article, and in 
building used for a different purpose, with an entirely different price. 
The finished or polished stone is used for trimming and is entirely dif- 
ferent in the market from the rough stone. Ido not believe there is 
anything on which the application of our labor makes a difference, and 
as great difference, as on these very articles of building-stone. 

Mr. SHERMAN. All I can say is that the committee were of opin- 
ion that when a stone was quarried out and formed as it would be, but 
not fully dressed, it should then bear all the duty to be put upon it. 
The stone can never be said to be finished until it is planted at the place 
it is designed to fill. All these stones, I suppose, are cut out and dressed 
for particular places. 

Mr. HALE. There is as much difference between the stone as hewn 
from the quarry and the stone as dressed and finished for the fine struct- 
ure into which it is put as between the wool that is grown upon the 
rep aid the fine product that: is made into the finest broadcloth. 
Anybody who has anything to do with itsmanufactureoritsuse knows it. 

Mr. MORRILL. Thereisnodoubtaboutit. They are made to order 
and by specifications, and under the present law they come in at 20 per 
cent. duty. I do not think any proposition made by the Senator from 
Maine would increase the 20 per cent. duty that is left upon them when 
they are dressed. . 

Mr. HALE. But the committee propose to levy this or a specific duty 
of $1 per ton, changing the old duty. 

Mr. MORRILL. No, dressed is not in. 

Mr. HALE. It reads: 

Stones, unmanufactured or undressed, freestone, granite, sandstone, and all 
building or monumental stone, except marble, not specially enumerated or pro- 
vided for in this act, $1 per ton. 

And the dressed stone is not found in it. 

Mr. MORRILL. I do not object to the Senator's amendment, but 
I desire to say that the articles are included where they come in finished 
and dressed. 

Mr. HALE. Undoubtedly they ought to be. I seek to make it clear 
and distinct that they shall be included in a specific advance of rate. 
I know the Senator from Vermont does not object to my amendment. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I will not attempt to go back to grindstones, be- 
cause I can offer the amendment in the Senate and I do not like to set 
the example of going back. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT]. 

Mr. CONGER. But for the fact that the Senator from Ohio has 
spoken of grindstones, I should not have referred to them. The provis- 
ion is: 

Grindstones, rough or unfinished, $1.50 per ton ; finished, $2 per ton. 

Here is: 

Stones, unmanufactured, or undressed, freestone, granite, sandstone, and all 


building or monumental stone, except marble, not specially enumerated or pro- 
vided for in this act, $1 per ton. Sci 
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That would include rough stone for cellar walls at $1 a ton; yet the 
indstone requiring expensive labor upon it would get in in the shape 
t is putat$2aton. There is no propriety in reducing grindstones to 
$1.75; but it seems to me as if this duty upon stone for building, es- 
pecially in those portions of the country where stone can be obtained 
more conveniently from across the line, is at least high enough, if not 
an excessive duty. I do not know whether common ordinary stone for 
cellars, found along the lakes, would be included in this or not. If it 
would it would make the building of common walls very e ive. 

Mr. PLATT. That is not what it refers to. It refers to building- 
stones. It refers to the brown-stone fronts and granite work and sand- 
stone work—‘‘ building and monumental stones.’’ 

Mr. CONGER. It says all building-stones. 

Mr. PLATT. The stone which now comes in competition with our 
freestone and granite is brought in in ballast from foreign countries, 
very much to the detriment of our ownquarrymen. All that I ask for 
them, although they insist upon it that the duty shall be raised, is that 
it shall be kept at the present rate—a dollar and a half a ton. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, the committee believed that a specific 
duty was better upon this article than an ad valorem duty. The Tariff 
Commission, which seems to have great weight with us all, recom- 
mended an ad valorem of 15 per cent. upon this character of stone. I 
trust the amendment of the Senator from Connecticut will not be 
adopted. I think that the specific duty of $1 a ton will amply take 
care of his people, and if now and then a few stones should come from 
abroad and pay a duty Ido not think any great harm will have been done. 

So far as the amendment of the Senator from Maine is concerned, I 
find no distinction made now between the class of stones polished and 
unpolished, dressed and undressed. I think it is hardly worth while 
tomake that distinction in this tariff. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT]. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Many vesselscoming from Glasgow and other ports 
are glad to get stone for ballast. It is more easily put on board than some 
other kinds of ballast, and they will bring it over ſor nothing. It is easier 
to unload than some kinds of ballast, because they have the privilege of 
putting it on the wharf and it will be carried away by the owner of the 
stone; but other kinds of ballast they have to take care of, which they 
have to put somewhere out of the way and out of the channel, but 
this will lie on the wharf and somebody is glad to take it away. It 
comes over absolutely free. 

While we are able to produce stone very cheaply, our labor does cost 
something, and I am satisfied on inquiring into this matter that this is 
not what the producers would like, but they to be let alone. They 
would like to live as they have lived, not getting rich by any means. 
Though they have had some losses, and when they have lost money 
they go on like other kinds of business, sometimes doing well, some- 
times badly, but they think they would suffer greatly from any re- 
ductions, and they have become like the clergyman who when he took 
up a contribution was glad to be allowed to take his hat back. 

Mr. PLATT. On the Connecticut River, as the Senator from Iowa 
knows probably, are some very fine quarries of freestone and brown- 
stone. Now, I wish to assure the Senator from Iowa that they can not 
live under a tariff of $1 a ton; $1.50 a ton they have made no money 
on for years, and this foreign stone, pink stone, as it is called, now is 
coming in to take the place of theirstone. I hope there will be no 
objections to this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT]. 

The question being puta division was called for; and the yeas were 10. 

Mr. PLATT. In order to have a quorum we might as well have the 
yeas and nays. 

Mr. ANTHONY. You might as well give it up now and move it in 
the Senate. 

Mr. PLATT. May it be passed without prejudice till to-morrow? 

Mr. HALE. Let us have it settled now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to passing over this 


ph? 

Mr. PLATT. If this can be passed without objection until to-morrow 
I will let it go, but otherwise I shall have to call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HARRIS. We might pass over the whole bill without preju- 
dice until to-morrow. 

Several Senators. No objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection to passing over this 

. 

Mr. HARRIS. I have no objection, except that if we pursue this habit 
of passing item after item we might as well adjourn, and come back 
to-morrow morning with a quorum and go on with the business. 

Mr. ALLISON. This is a very important matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection to pass- 
ing over the item. 

Mr. BECK. There is no ial reason for passing this over except 
that there is no quorum; and if there is no quorum on this there is no 

«quorum on anything else. 

Mr. HALE. I give notice that upon the basis that we have pursued 
in I think every other article, whenever a rate is fixed on the rough 
stone, I shall move to increase the duty upon the dressed or manu- 


factured stone, I do not care whether it is settled to-night or to-mor- 
row morning, but whenever that comes I wish that distinction to be 
made and not to be forgotten as applied to this article. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will put the question again 
on the amendment of the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT]. 
Mr. MORRILL. I thought there was consent to have it go over. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understood there was ob- 
jection. 
Mr. MORRILL. I think not. 
wee PRESIDING OFFICER. Did not the Senator from Kentucky 
object? 
. BECK. I said if there was any special reason why it should go 
over, I would as soon it would go over as not; except that if it was 


merely to be passed over there was no quorum developed, and we might 
as well have the yeas and nays on this as anything e 
Mr. ALLISON. It is not for that reason, I su to the Senator 


from Kentucky, but these gentlemen want to see if they can not ar- 
range it. 

Mr. BECK. If that is the reason, I have no objection to letting it 
go over. I supposed, it was because there was no quorum voting. If 
there is any hope of adjusting it, very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The item will be passed over. 

i The items from line 1708 to line 1730, inclusive, were read, as fol- 
ows: 


Strings: All strings of catgut or any other like material other than strings for 
musical instruments, 25 per cent, ad valorem, 

. Tallow, 1 cent per pound. 

Teeth, manufactured, 20 cent, ad valorem. 

Umbrella and parasol ribs and stretchers, frames, tips, runners, handles, or 
other parts thereof when made in whole or chief part of iron, steel, or any other 
metal, 40 per cent. ad valorem; umbrellas, parasols, and shades when covered 
= mE or alpaca, 50 per cent. ad valorem; all other umbrellas, 40 per cent. 

valorem. 

Umbrellas, parasols, and sunshades, frames and sticks for, finished or un- 
—— not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 30 per cent. ad 
valorem. 

Been, all not specially enumeratd or provided for in this act, 10 per cent. ad- 
orem. 


Watches watch-cases, watch movements, parts of watches, and watch ma- 
SON; not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 25 per cent. ad 
valorem. 

Webbing, com; of cotton, flax, or any other materials, not specially enu- 


merated or provided for in his act, 35 per cent. 

Mr. PLUMB. Before proceeding to the free-list I should like to in- 
quire of the Senator from Vermont having the bill in charge whether 
this bill is designed to interfere in any way with the operation of sec- 
tion 3022 of the Revised Statutes, in these words : 

Sec. 3022, Imported salt in bond may be used in curing fish, taken by vessels 
licensed to engage in the fisheries, under such regulations as the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall prescribe, 

Mr. MORRILL. We have not done anything about it. 

Mr. PLUMB. Then I give notice that when the proper time comes 
I shall either move to put salt on the free-list or to include salt used in 
the curing of pork. 

Mr. ALLISON. The salt schedule is passed over until to-morrow. 

The Acting Secretary began to read at line 1731, as follows: 

THE FREE-LIST, 
A Mr VANCE. I move that the Senate do. now adjourn. [= No!” 
o! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Carolina 
moves that the Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. ALLISON. I hope the Senator from North Carolina will with- 
draw his motion. 

Mr. VANCE. We can not finish this schedule to-night. 

Mr. ALLISON. Perhaps not. We do not propose to finish it; at 
least I think no one does; but this free-list is unlike any of the other 
lists. Of course any article that the Senator desires to put on the free- 
list can be put at the tail of it as well as in any portion of it. 

Mr. VANCE. So I understand, but I think it is necessary for us to 
take some rest in order to do our legislation intelligently. Then there 
is another important consideration. It may be—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion to adjourn is not debatable. 

Mr. MORRILL. I hope we shall get through the free- list and have 
an end of it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion to ad- 
journ. 

The question being put, there were on a division—ayes 11, noes 27. 

Mr. VANCE. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered and taken. 

Mr. CALL (after having voted in the affirmative). I am paired with 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Dawes]. I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CAMERON]. My colleague [Mr. HAMPTON] is paired, as I under- 
stand, with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SEWELL]. 

Mr. HALE. My colleague [Mr. FRYE] is paired with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. LAMAR]. 

Mr. PENDLETON. Iam paired with the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Hoar]. 

Mr. SEWELL. I vote to help make a quorum. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I vote to help make a quorum. I reserved the 
right to vote for that purpose. 
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The result was announced—yeas 9, nays 28; as follows: 


YEAS—9. 
Beck, Jonas, M = Slater, 
Coke, Maxey, Pose Vest. 
Farley 
NAYS—2. 
Aldrich, Cor Hawley, Platt, 
Allison, Davis of W. Va., Kellogg, Plumb, 
Anthony, Gorman, , i Rollins, 
Barrow, Groome, NM. n, Saunders, 
8 f Wis. Harris, Mitchell, . Sewell, 
eron o $ a 
Cockrell, Harrison, Morrill, Sherman. 
ABSENT—39. 

Bayard, Ferry, Johnston Ransom, 
Brown, Frye, Jones of Florida, Saulsbury, 
oui —— ee * Wi Y 
Camden, Grover, Logan, Van Wyck, 
Cameron of Pa., Hampton, MeDill, Voorhees, 
— of III., ie McMillan, ae 

wes, oar, Mahone. jams, 
Edmunds, Ingalls, Miller of Cal., Windom. 
Fair, Jackson, Pendleton, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is not a quorum voting. 

Mr. MORRILL. Call the absentees. ' 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk called the roll, and 52 Senators re- 
sponded to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum is present. 

Mr. COKE. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. COKE]. 

Mr. COKE. I ask for the yeas and 2 — 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BUTLER (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON]. 

Mr. CALL (when his name was called). I am paired with the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. DAWES]. 

Mr. FARLEY (when his name was called). 
colleague. 

Mr. VANCE (when Mr. Ransom’s name was called). My colleague 
[Mr. Ransom] is paired with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. LOGAN]. 


Tam paired with my 


The roll-call ha been concluded, the result was announced— 

yeas 5, nays 31; as follows: 
YEAS—5. 
’ Morgan, Slater, V 
McPherson, Sy 
NAYS—31L. 
Aldrich, n, Morrill, 
Allison, Davis of W. Va, Hawley, Platt, 
Anthony, Edmun onas, ate 
W. Frye, logg. ns, 
Ba H Gorman, Lapham, 
Blair, Groome, Sawyer, 
Cameron of Wis., Hal N. y 
Il. Harris, Miller of N. Y., 
ABSENT—40. 

Beck, Farley, Johnston Ransom, 
Brown, Ferry, Jones of Florida, Saulsbury, 
Butler, Jones of Nevada, Sewell, 
Call, George, McDill, ‘Tabor, 
Camden, Grover, Vi 
Cameron of Pa, Ham) t 4 Van W. 8 

ke, Hill, Miller of Cal. Voorhees, 
Davis of III., Tete, 8 Walker, 

wes, n, jams, 

„ Jackson, h, Windom. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is not a quorum voting. 

Several SENATORS. Call the Senate. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk called the roll, and 46 Senators re- 
sponded to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-six Senators are present—a 
quorum. 

The question recurs on the motion of the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
CoKE], that the Senate now proceed to the consideration of executive 
business, on which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

w FARLEY (when his name was called). Iam paired with my 
colleague. 

Mr. PENDLETON (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar]. 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced—yeas 
3, nays 39; as follows: 


YEAS—3. 
McPherson, Morgan, Slater. 

NAYS—39. 
Aldrich, Beck, Conger, land, 
Allison, Blair, Davis of III. Gorman, 
Anthony, Butler, Davis of W. Va., Groome, 
Barrow, Cameron of Wis., Edmunds, 
Bayard, Cockrell, Frye, 


xXIV——40 


Harrison, Kellogg, Mitchell, Saunders, 
Hawley, Lapham, Morrill, Sawyer, 
Ingalls, a Platt, Sherman, 
Jonas, Me tian, Plumb, Vest. 
Jones of Nevada, Miller of N. V.. Rollins, 

ABSENT—34. 
Brown, Geo MeDill, Tabor, 
Call, Grover, Mahone, , 
Camden, Hampton, Maxey, Van Wyck, 
Cameron of Pa, Hil, Miller of Cal., Voorhees, 
Ooke, Hoar, Pendleton, Walker, 
Dawes, Jackson, Pugh, Williams, 
Fair, Johnston, Ransom, Windom. 
Farley, Jones of Florida, Saulsbury, 
Ferry, Lamar, Sewell, 


So the motion was not to. 

Mr. VANCE (at 9 o’clock and 44 minutes p. m). I move that the 
Senate do now adjourn, and I call for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a second? 

Several SENATORS rose. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Ido not think one-fifth of the Senators present 
rose to the second call. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Count the other side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A question is made as to whether a 
sufficient number are up to second the call for the yeas and nays. 

Counting the Senators rising.) There is not a sufficient nnmber of . 
rs up to second the call for the yeas and nays. The question is 
on the motion of the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE]. 

The motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, we have now very nearly completed 
the part of the bill which includes any tariff duties. The scheduleon 
wool and woolens was recommitted to the committee, I believe, by their 
own uest. 

Mr. ANTHONY. A portion, not the whole of it. 

Mr. HARRIS. We can not hear the Senator from Alabama. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate will come to order. 

Mr. ALLISON. It was not recommitted; it was only passed over. 

Mr. MORGAN. We have substantially got through with the main 
part of this bill, the difficult part of it. We have now come to the free- 
list. Many gentlemen on this side of the Chamber feel somewhat 
fatigued and tired, not perhaps for the reasons that e the entire 
Chamber, but from natural causes. We desire that we shall have an 
opportunity of resting a little. We have been considering this bill, as 
I remember, since the 11th day of January, and there is extreme doubt 
whether this bill when it gets to the House of Representatives will not 
be dumped into the waste-basket by that body on the ground that we 
are performing an unconstitutional act, at least one without the war- 
rant of the Constitution, in passing a bill of this character as an amend- 
ment upon an internal-revenue bill. 

I know from personal interviews with members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, some of them men of great distinction, that they enter- 
tain serious doubt about our right to proceed upon this bill. That 
doubt was suggested when the bill was first taken up. I do not pro- 

to discuss the question here as to whether this bill will be received 

y the House, but I must express the opinion that I have very little 

idea that it will be; so that all this time we have been bestowing on 

this bill has been in the face of the fact at least that the House has a de- 
cent pretext for not considering it after we send it there. 

I think the American people will require something more substantial 
from the Senate of the United States than to be engaged here for a month 
of time in the discussion of questions that perhaps never can ripen into 

i The opportunity of course has been afforded to those who 
desired to examine this tariff through and through to state their objec- 
tions to the existing and also to the proposed c presented 
in this bill. It has been availed of and I am glad that it has been so. 
It will still be availed of extensively, not more than it has been here- 
tofore, but so as to bring out some other propositions that have not yet 
been fully elaborated. i 

I think that the Senator from Vermont, in consideration of the tem- 
per and condition of the Senate to-night, could very well afford to allow 
this measure to go over until to-morrow and allow the Senate to have 
a chance to have some rest and some refreshment, The attention 
bestowed on this bill has never been equaled in the Senate of the 
United States upon any proposition. The number of hours of consecu- 
tive work we have done here has never before been equaled in any 
legislation the Senate has ever engaged in. I feel warranted in saying 
that, not, of course, from my personal experience, but from my recol- 
lection of the history of the legislation. 

Having done so much, having so patiently engaged in the examina- 
tion of all the propositions contained in this immense bill, it is more, 
than ought to be required of human nature that we should stay here 
night after night frittering away our time in the manner we are doing 
now, not benefiting the public in any sense whatever, and bringing the 
Senate of the United States into contempt. If this body has not got 
the dignity and the character to enter upon the legislation that the 
country so importunately requires and demands at its hands it should 


journ. 
8 we get into a condition that we trifle with the rights of this 
body, with its dignity, with its propriety, and go to the gratification 
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of our personal wishes and desires, and absent ourselves from the Cham- 
ber merely for that purpose, holding other men here who desire to work, 
itis time that the honorable Senator who is the chairman of the Finance 
Committee, and who has been so long honored by the American people 
with a distinguished position in this body, should rise and say that the 
Senate is not in condition to do its work and to move an adjournment. 

Mr. COKE. Mr. President, I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Texas moves that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. BAYARD. I ask the Senator to withdraw that motion. 
satisfied 

Mr. COKE. I withdraw the motion. 

Mr. BAYARD. I am satisfied that a very large amount of work has 
been done, and after a session of some eleven hours I suggest to my honor- 
able friend from Vermont that it will be an economy of time to have 
an adjournment now in order to proceed to-morrow with the consider- 
ation of the bill. He is certainly aware that to-morrow we have a 
committee meeting on the bill. 

Mr. MORRILL. If we had not wasted the last hour we might have 
been through with the free-list, but as there seems to be a determina- 
tion on the part of some Senators that we shall not make any progress 
to-night, notwithstanding the pledges of some gentlemen that they 
would remain here and sustain us until eleven o’clock, I will now 
move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 9 o’clock and 50 minutes p. m.) 
the Senate adjourned. 


Iam 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
WEDNESDAY, February 7, 1883. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
F. D. POWER. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


ADVERTISING FOR EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS. 


Mr. VAN HORN. Iam directed by the Committee on Printing to re- 
port back with an amendment in the form of a substitute the bill (H. R. 
6800) to amend section 3709 of the Revised Statutes. 

The SPEAKER. What action does the gentleman desire on this re- 
port? 

Mr. VAN HORN. I desire to have the bill passed. 

Mr. RANDALL. I wish to reserve the question whether this is a 
privileged report. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the substitute reported by the 
committee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the followingin lieu thereof: 
“That hereafter executive proclamations and treaties required by law to be 
published, and all advertisements, netices, or proposals for contracts and sup- 
plies for any Department of the Government, or any bureau thereof, or for the 
sale of any Government property, shall be published under such regulationsas 
may be prescribed by the heads of the De ent, in two daily 5 in 
the District of Columbia, one of each political party, to be designated by the 
President of the United States; and all such advertisements for any Depart- 
ment of the Government, and for the District of Columbia, shall be published 
in such daily se int Sachem accordance with the provisions of the act entitled 
An act to regulate the award of, and compensation for, the public advertising 
in the District of Columbia,’ approved January 21, 1881. And all advertising 
required to be done in the ct of Columbia by the courts of said District 
shall be published in one daily newspaper, to be designated by the President of 
the United States; but in no case shall the compensation for any such service 
exceed the commercial rate of the pect ee selected. But nothingin 
this act shall be construed to authorize the publication of advertisements, or ex- 
nditures for the same, in excess of the existing provisions of law, except as 
in provided for the District of Columbia.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
this report? 

Mr. RANDALL. I submit that this is not a privileged report; but 
I only wish to obstruct its consideration sufficiently long to have it ex- 
amined. If the gentleman will agree to let it go over till to-morrow 
morning I will not make a point of order against it. 

Mr. VAN HORN, That is perfectly satisfactory. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Let it go over as unfinished business. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. Let the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. z 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, the bill will be printed 
in the RECORD and the matter will go ever till to-morrow morning as 
unfinished business. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. Let it go over, subject to all 
objections which could be made at that time. I do not think it should 
now be given any additional standing until we find out what it is. 

The SPEAKER. It must go over at any rate, unless it is considered 
by unanimousconsent, In the opinion of the Chair it is not privileged. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. Ishouldthink not; andit would 
not be to-morrow morning, either. 

MARY JANE VEAZIE. 


Mr. SINGLETON, of Mississippi. I ask unanimous consent to have 


taken from the Private Calendar and put upon its passage Senate bill 
No. 566, for the relief of Mrs.Mary Jane Veazie. Before the question of 
consideration is put I ask the House to indulge me for five minutes, as 
I have consumed scarcely any time during this Congress. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks to take from 
the Speaker’s table for present consideration the bill the title of which 
the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Mississippi. Will the House indulge me by 
hearing the report? 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. I objected to this measure once, but 
I have suggested to the gentleman from Mississippi that I would with- 
draw the objection. At the same time I desire to state in fairness that 
the bill will create discussion and occupy time. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Mississippi. I do not think so. I will not 
occupy any time except by having the report read. 

Mr. WALKER and others. Regular order! 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. I want to be heard on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is called for, which is in the nat- 
ure of an objection. 

EVENING SESSIONS. 

Mr. ROBESON. I desire to make a privileged report from the Com- 
mittee on Rules. I ask that it be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That from and after the of this resolution the House shall, 
during the remainder of the session, at 5.25 p. m. on each day, take a recess until 
7.30 p. m. of the same day. 

Mr. ROBESON. Mr. Speaker, this resolution allows two hours in- 
terval between the day session and the evening session—an hour for go- 
ing to our homes and returning here and an hour for dinner. The res- 
olution, so far as I understand, has the unanimous consent of members 
of the Committee on Rules on both sides. I therefore move the previous 
question upon the adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. FLOWER. That is right. 

Mr. RANDALL. I wish to say that this report comes from the com- 
mittee without dissent. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey demands the pre- 
vious question on ing to the resolution. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Wedo not know what it is. 

Mr. ROBESON. The resolution provides that for the remainder of 
the session the House take a recess daily at half past 5 o’clock and as- 
semble again at half past 7, allowing two hours interval for dinner. 
The resolution is offered for the purpose of enabling us to proceed with 
the necessary work of legislation. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I never knew night sessions to be wise. 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I would have been glad to submit an amend- 
ment, but the Chair was too quick for me. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. ROBESON moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolution 
was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose did the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Cox] rise? 

Mr. COX, of New York. I can not make a motion after the Chair 
has put the resolution through. 

The SPEAKER. What motion did the gentleman propose to make? 

Mr. COX, of New York. I wanted to offer an amendment to make 
8 o’clock the hour for the evening session. 

The SPEAKER, But the gentleman did not offer an amendment. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I tried my best to do so. 

The SPEAKER. But the previous question was ordered; and an 
amendment would not have been in order. 

MONUMENT TO MAJOR-GENERAL DE KALB. 

Mr. MCLANE, of Mayang, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill 
(H. R. 7540) to provide for the erection of a monument to the memory 
of Major-General the Baron De Kalb in the Naval Academy grounds, at 
Annapolis, Maryland; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Naval affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

SHEER-BOOMS. 

Mr. POUND, by unanimous consent, presented the memorial of the 
State of Wisconsin, in relation to sheer-booms at bridges on the Missis- 
sippi River; which was read a first and second time, and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

STATISTICAL ABSTRACT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The SPEAKER, by unanimous consent, laid before the House a let- 
ter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting the fifth number of 
the statistical abstract of the United States; which was referred to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, and ordered to be printed. 

QUARANTINE STATION, SAPELO, GEORGIA. 

The SPEAKER also, by unanimous consent, laid before the House 

concurrent resolution of the Legislative Assembly of the State of South 
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Carolina, and an accom ing memorial, relative to the maintenance 
of ogee hosel eee ak Bagel: 8 which were referred to the 
Committee on Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
Mr. THOMAS, by unanimous consent, was granted leave of absence 
for two days, on account of important business. 


WALLACE E. H. POWELSON. 


On motion of Mr. SPAULDING, by unanimous consent, leave was 
granted for the withdrawal from the files of the House of the papers in 
the case of Wallace E. H. Powelson; no adverse report having been made 
thereon. 

HUMBOLDT BAY, CALIFORNIA. 


Mr. BERRY, by unanimous consent, submitted the following reso- 
lution; which was read, considered, and agreed to: 

Resol — ested ransmit to the House of 
328338 the report oi Se Goes H. Mendel on the improvement 
of the entrance to Humboldt Bay, California, together with the views of the 
board of engineers thereon. 

Mr. BERRY moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolution was 
adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. KELLEY. I move to dispense with the morning hour for the 
call of committees. 

The motion was agreed to (two-thirds voting in favor thereof). 

TARIFF. 

Mr. KELLEY. I now move that the House now resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union to further consider 
the tariff bill. 

The motion was ageeed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. Burrows, of Michigan, in the 
chair. 

Whe CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the tariff bill. 
The Clerk will report the pending section. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SCHEDULE C.—Metals, 
anganiferous dross or residuum from 
—.— pyres, pess asems ton; as 5 pa Spay iron in its natural state, 
containing less than 15 per cent. of silica, 50 cents per ton, and in addition thereto 
2} cents per pound for the copper contained therein. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pending question is the amendment of the 

gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY], in line 516, to strike out 
‘50’? and insert in lieu thereof 75.“ 

Mr. KELLEY. Under instructions of the Committee on Ways and 
Means I leave to withdraw its amendment of yesterday and to sub- 
mit a substitute therefor; that is, to strike out “‘50’’ and in lieu thereof 
to insert 60 in line 616; and also in line 615, and again in line 619, 
to strike out 50 and in lieu thereof to insert 60.” 

Mr. ANDERSON. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I desire to offer an amendment which will come 
in earlier in the sentence than the one indicated by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, and I wish to inquire whether it is necessary it shall be 
offered and considered before his comes under consideration. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is it to the present 1 ? 
Mr. ANDERSON, It is, and comes in prior to the gentleman’s 
amendment. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman from 
Kansas. 


Mr. KELLEY. I desire to say in connection with the amendment 
I have offered that 60 per cent. is believed to be about the existing duty, 
which is ad valorem and liable to fraud and favoritism. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. ANDERSON. Let me offer this amendment first. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I will hear the amendment of the gentleman from 
Kansas before I say what I have to say, if it is now in order. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The amendment I desire to suggest is to come in 
right after the words Schedule C, metals,” on page 26 of this bill, and 
is to insert there a schedule which has been already considered elsewhere 
in the United States—a schedule covering substantially the same ground, 
upon which great labor has been bestowed, and which, in my judgment, 
represents the wishes of those who stand—or rather I should say, the 
c of the several opinions with reference to this metal schedule in 
the tariff. 

The CHAIRMAN. Permit the Chair to inquire whether the amend- 
5 is a substitute for Schedule B or is a proposed amendment to Sched- 

eC? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Itis an amendment to Schedule C, metals, and 
is to follow from line 615 down to the end of that schedule. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, I wish to say a word here in this connec- 
tion, and it is this, that the whole business interests of this country de- 


sire a prompt settlement of this tariff question. Furthermore, let me 
say that in any contest of this sort, while there will be extremes on one 
side and extremes of views on the other, yet in the end a compromise or 
average of such views or opinions is all that will be ultimately attained. 

The CHAIRMAN, Will the gentleman allow the Chair to suggest 
that he will recognize him to offer his proposed amendment after the 
amendment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania has been disposed of ? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does it not come in properly at this time? 

Mr. KELLEY. I have no objection to disposing of this proposed 
amendment of the gentleman from Kansas first. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Now, Mr. Chairman, my point is this, that it will 
be far better to accept this, and in fact, in my opinion, the only way of 
arriving at a conclusion of this question during the present session is to 
adopt the whole of this schedule which I have suggested right through, 
and in that way save time which will otherwise be lost, so as to enable 
this Congress to make a revision of the tariff and reduce the surplus 
and the taxes upon the people. This is far better than to attempt 
throw upon one side or the other of the House the responsibility off a 
failure to secure tariff revision. It is wholly immaterial who is re- 
sponsible for that failure if it occurs. The great question before the 
country is to have a reduction of the surplus revenues, with a revision 
of the tariff, and to have a reduction of the taxes now bearing upon the 
people. Now, here is a schedule which has been p: after the 
most deliberate and careful investigation, after full discussion and de- 
liberate action elsewhere. 

Mr. KELLEY. I reserve the point of order upon this proposed amend- 
ment. I desire to make the announcement now so that there may be 
no question about it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I submit, therefore, Mr. Chairman, simply this, 
that if we intend at this session to do anything with reference to the 
tariff it can only be done by meeting the medium views as expressed 
by the action elsewhere taken in the United States upon this question; 
and in my ju ent, at this stage of the session, if this House will 
adopt this schedule we will be able to secure what otherwise will un- 
questionably be absolutely and physically impossible, that is to secure 
tariff legislation. If we do not adopt this proposed schedule you will 
not get tariff legislation, and from that failure will come all sorts of 
consequences. 

Mr. KELLEY. I desire to make the point of order 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has not yet offered the amend- 
ment. j 

Mr. ANDERSON. Then I offer it, to come in after Schedule C, 
metals, in line 615, and I offer that which'I send to the desk. 

Mr. COX, of New York. What is the pending proposition? 

The CHAIRMAN. The motion of the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia, chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, to strike out 500 
where it occurs in each place in this paragraph and insert 60.“ 

Mr. COX, of New York. Before that is done I desire to amend by 
making it 40 in each place. 

Mr. KELLEY. I consented to the previous consideration of this 
pro; amendment of the gentleman from Kansas, but desire to make 
the point of order that the time for proposing a substitute for the par- 
agraph or section is after the House have perfected said paragraph 
or section. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I desire tosay, Mr. Chairman, that I offer this as 
an amendment, to come in, as I have said, after line 615 of the present 
schedule in the bill. 

Mr. CARLISLE. And I desire to be heard upon the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands the gentleman from Kan- 
sas offers the amendment as a substitute for the whole of this metal 
schedule, C. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I offer it as an amendment, to come in after line 
615, Schedule C, metals. 

har aca Does the gentleman propose to strike out and 
insert 

Mr. ANDERSON. If it be necessary 

Mr. COX, of New York. I move to strike out 50“ and insert‘‘40.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania has made the 
point of order upon the amendment or substitute suggested by the gen- 
tleman from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Upon the point of order I desire to be heard. 

Certainly, Mr. i there can be no question of the propriety 
under therules of this House of entertaining this amendment, and there 
is nothing in the practice of this House or of any other parliamentary 
body which will deprive a member of the right to offer a substitute to 
a pending proposition. That is a right which can not be denied. 

Yesterday afternoon, when the gentleman from Kansas who now offers 
this substitute offered a substitute for the schedule preceding this re- 
lating to glass and earthen-ware, the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
HASKELL], his colleague, raised the point of order against it upon the 
ground that the Committee of the Whole had passed through the entire 
schedule and had considered it clause by clause, and that therefore the 
proposition of the gentleman was to something which the Com- 


change 
mittee had already by a vote put into the bill. But this morning, 
when the gentleman offers a substitute at the very beginning of a sched- 
ule and before any amendments have been acted upon whatever, the 
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point of order is made against it that he has no right to offer a substi- 
tute for the schedule until it has been considered. Accordingly, if 


these two ents be correct there can be no point in the consider- 
ation of a bill nor is there any time when a substitute can be offered in 
order. 


The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANDERSON] has an undoubted 

right to move, under the rules and practice of the House, a substitute 
at the very beginning of the consideration of this schedule, but he would 
have no right under the rules of the House except by unanimous con- 
sent to have avote on that substitute until the committee has proceeded 
to consider the text and perfect it. But I appeal to gentlemen on the 
other side who say they are anxious to have some tariff legislation at this 
session to let us have here this morning a vote on the substitute offered 
by the gentleman from Kansas, in order that the sense of this commit- 
tee may be ascertained upon the question whether it prefers that sched- 
ule asa whole to the schedule reported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
I- and I say it in all sincerity—if it be the sense of this committee 
to take that substitute which will make a reduction in this schedule of 
$4,941,684.19 without considering the changes in reclassification, I will 
not offer a single amendment to it or utter a single word in the debate 
that may follow; and gentlemen on the other side may offer any amend- 
ments they choose by unanimous consent. And we will thus at least 
take one long step in thedirection of securing tariff legislation at this 
session of Con 

I think this is fair to everybody. If the committee votes to adopt 
this substitute in you may still goon and amend it if you can, and 
we will save a great deal of discussion and a hundred amendments 
upon this bill. It makes a reduction of less than 17 per cent. upon 
the metal schedule, when the Tariff Commission promised us a reduc- 
tion of from 20 to 25 per cent. I stand here to-day for the purpose of 
endeavoring to secure legislation which will really reduce taxation, and 
am ready to vote for that substitute and take it as it stands, without a 
single amendment to it or a word of discussion, if gentlemen want it. 

Now I want to test the sincerity of gentlemen on the other side. 

Mr. CALKINS. Will the gentleman from Kentucky yield to me 
for a question? 

Mr. CARLISLE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CALKINS. Suppose this schedule which is offered as a substi- 
tute—for that is all it is—for the present metal schedule be adopted, 
does not the gentleman know, the committee having accepted it, it can 
not be amended? 

Mr. CARLISLE. I say if you will consent to let us have a vote on 
it now we will consent that you shall go on and amend it as much as 


ou can. 
A Mr. CALKINS. But the gentleman knows a point of order will 
stop any amendment? 

Mr. CARLISLE. But we will make no point of order. A point of 
order is good against a vote on the substitute now; but I say that if 
you will waive that point of order we will waive the other and give 
you a vote on every amendment proposed. 

Mr. CALKINS. The gentleman from Kentucky knows as well as 
anybody that there are many things in this Senate schedule which gen- 
tlemen on both sides do not agree to, which he himself does not agree to. 

Mr. HASKELL. Let me make one more proposition or suggestion. 
I ask if the gentleman from Kentucky, for his side, in the event of 
this schedule being adopted by the House, would not consent in case 
of a conference between the two Houses, that this schedule might go 
into conference for adjustment th the same as other schedules? 

Mr.CARLISLE. No, sir; notif this committee agrees to it; because 
the committee of conference can have no power to consider matters to 
which the two Houses have Jo give a committee of conference 
such power is to delegate to it the whole power of legislation, to which 
I will not consent. ; 

Mr. HASKELL. But there are some points there that the Senate 
themselves admit ought to be changed, simply to perfect the schedule. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Then you can make those changes here now in this 
House, after taking the vote upon the substitute. 

Mr. RANDALL. I desire to ask the gentleman from Kentucky a 
question. There are several matters in the Senate proposition which 
the gentleman from Kentucky thinks, and I think, are destructive to 
the interests involved, such as that in reference to cold-rolled iron. Now, 
how does the pomena propose to remedy these manifest mistakes ? 

Mr. CARLISLE. My proposition is, if gentlemen on the other side 
will waive the point of order and allow a vote to be taken on this sub- 
stitute now, and it should be adopted, we on this side will waive the 
point of order and let them offer theiramendments to it after itis adopted, 
if they choose. 

Mr. RANDALL. The Senate has struck out everything in connec- 
tion with cold-rolled iron. There ought to be some duty. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Let us have a vote on every amendment which 
gentlemen choose to offer. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I would like the Chair to state what is the 
question before the committee. 

Mr. PAGE. I wish to ask the gentleman from Kentucky if this 
schedule offered as a substitute has been adopted by the Senate or only 
by a committee of the Senate? 


Mr. CARLISLE. I have no right to answer that question; but if 
the gentleman will consult the records he will see what has been done. 

Mr. PAGE. I understand it has only been adopted by the Com- 
mittee of the Whole of the Senate. 

Mr. CARLISLE. So J understand; by the Committee of the Whole 
of the Senate. 

Mr. PAGE. The Senate has not adopted that schedule; it has only 
been adopted by the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. The Senate has adopted it in Committee of the 
Whole, but not yet agreed to it in the Senate. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I desire to inquire of the Chair what is 
the pending proposition ? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to state that so far as the ex- 
pressions in the bill, Schedule A, “Schedule B,” Schedule C,” Ko., 
are concerned, they cut no figure in the bill; they are not any part of it. 

The Chair understands the pending proposition of the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. ANDERSON] is not to strike out any portion of the bill, but 
to insert after line 615, which is ‘‘Schedule C, metals,” a certain 
amendment which has not yet been read, but upon which the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] raises a question of order. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Will the Chair allow me to modify my proposi- 
tion? I will move to strike out line 615, “Schedule C, metals, and 
insert that which I have sent to the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. PAGE. The amendment of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
ANDERSON] is to strike out the entire schedule and insert that which 
he proposes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not so understand. 

Mr. PAGE. That is the object of it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I move to strike out line 615, which 
Schedule C, metals,“ and insert the amendment which I have sent to 
the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Unless we observe the rules of the House 
we will get into confusion. 

Mr. ROBESON. Iam sure we will. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I know it. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Chairman—— 

TheCHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY ] 
desire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. McKINLEY. The proposition of the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. ANDERSON] is to substitute 

Mr. COX, of New York. I rise to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I desire that the pending amendment shall 
be read. I want some business done. Here are $5,000,000 of reduction 
of taxes at stake. 

Mr. McKINLEY. The proposition of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to state what he did not under- 
stand before, that the gentleman from Kansas moves to strike out line 
615 and insert what he has sent to the Clerk’s desk. Now, line 615 
has been , and the Committee of the Whole has proceeded to the 
consideration of the next paragraph. 

Mr. McKINLEY. The proposition of the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. ANDERSON] is to substitute the Senate schedule upon metals 
for that is what it amounts to, and we need not attempt to conceal 
it 

Mr. MORRISON. That is the proposition, really. 

Mr. McKINLEY. To substitute Senate Schedule C for the House 
Schedule C. In that he is supported by gentlemen on the other side of 
the House, notably by my distinguished friend from Kentucky [Mr. 
CARLISLE]. And the gentleman from Kentucky offers what he re- 
gards as a most liberal and fair proposition in the interest of a settle- 
ment of this tariff question. His proposition is that if we will permit 
a vote to be taken upon the metal schedule prepared by another branch 
of this Congress, there will be no discussion upon and no amendment 
offered to that proposition. 

Mr. CARLISLE. On our side. 

Mr. McKINLEY. That looks fair on its face, and for one mem 
on this side of the House I am prepared to accept it on one condition; 
that is, first, that you will give us a vote upon the entire metal sched- 
ule as reported to the House by its Committee on Ways and Means 
withont discussion or amendment; then, if that fails, we will vote on 
your proposition without debate or amendment. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Nobody is authorized to make that prop- 
osition. 5 f 

Mr. McKINLEY. That is a fair proposition, and not a one-sided 
proposition like that of the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. CARLISLE. But the gentleman's proposition includes no right 
on either side, after the matter has been voted on, to offer any amend- 
ment, while my proposition includes that right. 

Mr. McKINLEY. And your proposition includes no right to offer 
an amendment, if you can only carry theschedule prepared by another 
branch of this Congress. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Ibegyourpardon. My proposition was distinct]: 
that if the proposition of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANDERSON 
should be adopted it might still be open to amendment. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Now, what I want, and what the House has a 
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right to insist upon, is that there shall be a vote on the work presented 
to this body by its own committee; and then, if that fails, you can sub- 
mit your proposed substitate and have a vote on that. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Allow me to correct the gentleman. My propo- 
sition did not exclude the right to vote on amendments to the substi- 
tute schedule, even if adopted by the Committee of the Whole. I ex- 
pressly said that if the point of order against the substitute was waived 
by your side, we would waive any point of order against amendments 
to it being offered if the substitute should be agreed to. 

Mr. PAGE. The rules would prevent that. 

Mr. CARLISLE. But we would waive that point of order. 

Mr. PAGE. You can not waive it for this side; any member on this 
side could raise it. 

Mr. McKINLEY. That would take from us a right which we already 
have; to have a vote on the proposition we have submitted to the House. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I rise to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I insist upon my amendment, which is to 
perfect the schedule in this bill, before any substitute comesin. I 
move to strike out forty’? in two places. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox] will 
understand that the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANDERSON] does not 
offer any substitute. 

Mr. COX, of New York. It is nothing else. 

Mr. ANDERSON. May I inquire if the Chair holds that it is not 
in order to move to strike out line 615 and insert what I have submit- 
ted? 

The CHAIRMAN. That line has already been passed. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Then I move to insert what I have offered be- 
fore line 616 and after the line Schedule C, metals.“ 

Mr. PAGE. I want to ask the gentleman from Kansas a question. 

Mr. ANDERSON. What is it? 

Mr. PAGE. I want to know if it is the intention of the gentleman 
from Kansas by his amendment to substitute the Senate metal sched- 
ule for the metal schedule in the House bill? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I will answer the gentleman after a while. 

Mr. PAGE. I hope the gentleman will be honest with this side of 
the House. He has been put forward by the other side to do this—— 

Mr. ANDERSON. He has not been. 

Mr. CARLISLE. We have not had a word of consultation with the 
gentleman. 

Mr. PAGE. And he ought to have the candor to state 

Mr. ANDERSON. I want the gentleman from California [Mr. PAGE] 
to understand that nobody except myself runs me—neither the highest 
protectionist on this side nor the lowest free-trader on that, nor the 
gentleman from California. ; 

Mr. MILLER. I ask the Chair to state what is before the House 
what these gentlemen are discussing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has stated it several times. The 
committee will d business until order is restored. [A pause. ] 


Does the gentleman from California desire to be heard on the point of * 


vote separately on the motion to strike out and the motion to insert. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not make that motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not understand that there is any 
motion to strike out. 

Mr. ANDERSON. My motion is to insert between the figures 616“ 
= met and the words iron ore“ the amendment which I send to 

e A 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I would like to submit a par- 
liamentary inquiry at the proper time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 


Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I desire to know exactly the |, 


status of the question—whether a point of order is pending or not, and 
whether the Chair has ruled upon it or not. 

TheCHAIRMAN. The pending proposition, against which the point 
of order was made, is the motion of the gentleman from Kansas Mr. 
ANDERSON ], to insert after line 615a certain proposition which has been 
sent to the Clerk’s desk to be read, but which not yet been read. 
_ Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. The point of order is still pend- 


ing? 

The CHAIRMAN. A point of order has not been made against the 
whole proposition: 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I make itat the present time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman desire to be heard on the 
point of order? 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. I submit that no point of order upon 
an amendment can be considered until the amendment has been read. 
The Clerk has not read the opi aie I call for the reading. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the proposed amendment. 


Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. My point of order would be just 
whether it is read or not. 
e CHAIRMAN. The point of order made by the gentleman from 
Georgia that the point of order is in order after the reading of the prop- 
osition is correct. The Clerk will read. 


‘without reference to 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Iron ore, including manganiferous iron ore, also the dross or residuum from 
ov ced Cir reds per ton; sulphur ore, as pyrites, or sulphuret of iron in its 
natural state, containing not more than 3} per cent. of copper,50 cents per ton: 
Provided, That ore containing more than 3 cent. of copper, dry assay, shall 
pay, jon , 2} cents per pound for the copper con! 

in addition thereto, 2} ts d thi tained therein, 
ron in pigs, iron kentl , Spiegeleisen, wrought and cast scrap-iron, and 
e 


Steel ingots, cogged ingots, blooms, billets, and slabs, made by the Bessemer, 

Thomas-Gilchr basic, Siemens-Martin, open-hearth, or by any 

other process except the crucible process, and not ex gin value eee À 

2 „ five-tenths of 1 cent per pound; ex: 2 cents and not ex g 

cents per pound in value, 1 cent per pound; and all such steel exceeding in 

value 5 cents per pound shall pay the rates of duty prescribed in thisact for cru- 
cible cast-steel. 

Tron milway-bars, weighing more than 25 pounds to the yard, seven-tenths of 
1 — — und. 

railway - bars and railway - bars made in of steel, weighing more than 
ee pounds to the yard, seven-tenths of I cent pound, 

Bar-iron, rolled or hammered, comprising flats not less than one inch wide, 
nor less than three-eighths of one inch thick, $18 per ton; comprising round iron 
not less than three-fourths of one inch in diameter, and square iron not less than 
three-fourths of one inch square, $20 per ton; comprising flats less than one inch 
wide, or less than three-eighths of one inch thic ; round iron less three- 
fourths of one inch and not less than seven-sixteenths of one inch in diameter, 
and square iron less than three-fourths of one inch square, $22 per ton: Prov 
That all iron in slabs, blooms, loops, or other forms less finished than iron in 
bars, and more advanced than pis ron, except castings, shall be rated as iron in 
bars, and pay a duty accordingly; and none of the above iron shall pay a less 
rate of duty than 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

Iron or steel T-rails, weighing not over twenty-five pounds to the yard, and 
iron or steel flat rails, punched, eight-tenths of 1 cent per pound. 

Round iron, in coils or rods, less seven-sixteenths of one inch in diameter, 
and bars or shapes of rolled iron not specially enumerated or provided for in 
this act, 1 and one-tenth of I cent per pound. 

Armor or other plate, iron or steel, or combination of iron and steel, finished 
or Lamon pie not less than one and a half inches thick, 1 and one-half of 1 cent 
per pound. 

Boiler, or other plate-iron, sheared or unsheared, skelp-iron, sheared or rolled 
in grooves, 1} cents per pound; and sheet-iron, common or black, thinner 
than one inch and one-half, and not thinner than No. 20 wire gauge, 1 cent 
per pound; thinner than No. 20 wire gav and not thinner than No. B wire 
gauge, 1 and two-tenths of 1 cent per pound; thinner than No. 25 wire gauge, 
and not thinner than No, 29 wire gauge, 1 and five-tenths of 1 cent per pound; 
thinner than No, 29 wire gauge, and all iron co y known as common 
or —_ tagger-iron, whether put up in boxes or bundles or not, 30 per cent. ad 
valorem. 

Polished, planished, or glanced sheet-iron, or sheet-steel, by whatever name 

ed, 5 cents per pound. 

Iron or steel sheets, or plates, or tagger- iron, coated with tin or lead, or with 
a mixture of which these metals is a component part, by the dipping or any other 
process, and commercially known as tin-plates, terne-plates, and taggers tin, L 
cent per pound; corrugated or crimped sheet-iron or steel, 1 and four-tenths of 


thinnerthan No. 10 wire gauge, I cent per 
and not thinner than No, 20 wire 


Cast-iron pipe 
of iron, not speciall. 
quarter of 1 cent per pound. 
Cut nails and spikes, ofiron or steel, 1 and one-quarter of 1 cent per pound. 
Cut tacks, or sprigs, not exceeding sixteen ounces to the thousand, 24 
cents per thousand; ex: 9 ounces to the thousand, 3 cents ae pound, 
see Oo ae railway fish-plates, or spliced-bars, 1 and one-half of 1 cent per 
n 
v Aialleable iron castings, not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 


Anvils, 2 cents per pound. 
Iron or steel rivets, bolts, with or without threads or nuts, or bolt-blanks, and 
finished hinges or hinge-blanks, 2 and one-half of 1 cent per pound. 
Tron or steel blacksmiths’ hammers and sledges, track-tools, wedges, and 
= 2 8 Too per ponoc Ees = Š 
ron or st es, thereof, axle-bars, ax! lanks, or forgings for 
8 state of manufacture, 2 and 9 


pound. 
ceive. of iron and steel, or forged iron, of whatever hee ig or in whatever 
ure, not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 2} 


stage of manufact 
cents per pound. 

H and wire-nails, and all other wrought-iron orsteel 
nails, not s ly enumerated or provided for in this act, 4 cents per pound. 

Boiler tu or flues, or stays, of wrought iron or steel, 3 cents per pound. 

Other wrought-iron or steel tubes or pipes, 2} cents per pound. 

Chain or chains of all kinds, made of iron or steel, not less than three-fourths 
of one inch in diameter, 1f cents per pound; less than three-fourths of one inch and 
not less than three-eighths of one inch in diameter, 2 cents per pound; less than 
three-eighths of one inch in diameter, 2} cents per pound, 

Cross-cut saws, S cents per linear foot. 

Mill, 4 drag saws, not over nine inches wide, 10 cents per linear foot; 
over nine inches wide, 15 cents per linear foot. 

Circular saws, 30 per cent. ad valorem. 

„back, and all other saws not specially enumerated or provided for in 
this act, 40 pe cent, ad valorem, 
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blanks; billets and bars and tapered or beveled bars; bands, hoops, strips, and 
sheets of all gauges and widths; plates of all thicknesses and widths; steamer, 
crank, and other shafts; wrist or crank pins; connecting-rods and piston-rods; 
p , sheared or stamped shapes, or blanks of sheet or plate steel, or combi- 
nation of steel and iron, punched or not punched; hammer-molds or swaged 
steel; gun-barre! molds, not in bars; alloys used as substitutes for steel tools; 
all descriptions and sha of dry sand, loam, or iron-molded steel castings, all 
of the above being crucible cast- steel, valued at5 cents per pound or less, lj cents 
per pound; valued above 5 cents and not above 9 cents per pound, 2 cents per 
pound; valued at above 9 cents per pound, 2} cents per pound: Provided, That 
on all iron or steel bars, rods, strips or steel sheets, of whatever shape, and on 
all iron or steel bars of i ar shape or section, cold-rolled, cold-hammered, 
or polished in any way in addition tothe ordinary process of hot-rolling or ham- 
mering, and on steel circular saw plates, there shall be paid one-fourth cent per 
pound in addition to the rates provided in this act. 

Iron or steel beams, girders, joists, angles, channels, car-truck channels, tees, 
columns and posts, or parts and sections of columns and posts, deck and bulb 
beams, and building forms, together with all other structural shapes of iron or 
steel, 1 and one-fourth of 1 cent per pound. 

Steel wheels for railway purposes, whether wholly or partly finished, and iron 
or steel locomotive, car, and other railway tires or parts thereof, wholly or partly 
manufactured, 2 and one-fourth of 1 cent per pound. 

Iron or steel rivet, screw, nail, fence, and wire rods, round or flat with longi- 
tudinal ribs in coils and loops, not lighter than No. 5 wire gauge, six-tenths of 1 
cent per pound, 

Screws, N called wood screws, two inches or over in length, 6 cents 
per pound; one inch and less than two inches in length, 8 cents per pound; over 
one- inch and less than one inch in length, 10 cents per pound; one-halfinch 
and less in length, 12 cents per pound. 

Iron or steel wire, smaller than No. 5 and not smaller than No, 10 wire gauge, 
Ii cents per pound; smaller than No. 10 and not smaller than No. 16 wire gauge, 
2 cents per pound; ler than No. 16 and not smaller than No. 26 wire gauge, 
2 cents per pound; smaller than No. 26 wire gauge, 3 cents per pound: ided, 
That iron or steel wire covered with cotton, silk, or other material, and wire 
commonly known as crinoline, corset, and hat wire, shall pay 4 cents per pound 
in addition to the foregoing rates: And provided further, That no article made 
from iron or steel wire, or of which iron or steel wire is a component part of 
chief value, shall pay a less rate of duty than the iron or steel wire from which 
it is made either wholly or in part: And provided further, That iron or steel 
wire cloths, and iron or steel wire nettings, made in meshes of any form, shall 
pay a duty equal in amount to that imposed on iron or steel wire of the same 
gauge, and 2 cents per pound in addition thereto: And provided further, That 
wire rope and wire strand, of iron or steel wire, shall pay the same rates of duty 
that are levied on the wire of which they are made, and one-fourth of 1 cent per 
pound additional; And provided further, That on all of the kinds of iron or steel, 
or articles or man ures of iron or steel, hereinbefore in this act enumerated 
except wire when galvanized or coated with any metal or alloy, or mixture of 
metals, by any process whatsoever, not including paints, there be paid (ex- 
cepting on what are known commercially as tin- plates, terne-plates, and tag- 

rs tin, and hereinbefore provided for), one-fourth cent per pound in addition 
ko the rates provided in this act. 

Steel, not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 30 per cent ad va- 
lorem: Provided, That all metal produced from iron or its ores, which is cast and 
malleable, of whatever description or form, without regard to the percentage of 
carbon contained therein, whether produced by cementation, or converted, cast, 
or made from iron or its ores, by the crucible, Bessemer, pneumatic, Thomas- 
Gilchrist, basic, Siemens-Martin, or open-hearth process, or by the equivalent of 
either, or by the combination of two or more of the processes, or their equivalents, 
or by any fusion or other process which produces from iron or its ores a metal 
either granular or fibrous in structure, which is cast and malleable, excepting 
hen is known as malleable iron castings, shall be classed and demoninated as 
steel. . 

No allowance or reduction of duties for partial loss or damage in consequence 
of rust or of discoloration shall be made upon any description of iron or steel, or 
upon any partly manufactured article of iron or steel, or upon any manufacture 
of iron and steel. 

Argentine, albata, or German silver, unmanufactured, 25 percent. ad valorem. 

Copper, imported in the form of ores, and cop: cement, 2} cents on each 

und of fine copper contained therein; regulus of and black or coarse copper, 
cents on each pound of fine copper contained therein; old copper, fit only for 
remanufacture, clippings from new copper, and all com ition metal of which 
copper is a component material of chief value not ially enumerated or pro- 
vided for in this act, 3 cents per pound; copper in plates, bars, ingots, Chili or 
other pigs, and in other forms, not manufactured, or enumerated in this act, 4 
cents per pound; in rolled plates, called brasiers’ copper, sheets, rods, pipes, and 
copper bottoms, and all manufactures of copper, or of which copper shall be a 
component of chief value, not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 
35 per cent, ad valorem. 
rass,in bars or pig, old brass, and clippings from brass or Dutch metal, 1} 
cents per pound. 

Lead ore and lead dross, 1} cents per pound. 

Sg in pigs and bars, molten and old refuse lead run into blocks and bars, 

d old scrap lead, fit only to be remanu 


an factured, 2 cents per pound. 

Lead, in sheets, pipes, or shot, 3 cents per pound. 

Nickel, in ore, matte, or other crude form not ready for consumption in the 
15 cents per pound on the nickel contained therein. 

Nickel, nickel oxide, alloy of any kind in which nickel is the element of chief 
value, 15 cents per pound, 

Cobalt, oxide of, 20 cents per pound. 

Zine, spelter, or tutenegue, in blocks or pigs, and old worn-out zine, fit only to 
be remanufactured, 1} cents per pound; zinc, spelter, or tutenegue in sheets, 2} 
cents per pound. 

Sheathing, or yellow metal, not wholly of oe nor wholly nor in part of 
iron, ungalvanized, in sheets 48 inches long and 14 inches wide, and weighing 
from fourteen to thirty-four ounces per square foot, 35 per cent, ad valorem. 

Antimony, as regulus or metal, 10 per cent. ad valorem. 

Bronze powder, 15 per cent. ad valorem. 

PB cto not especially enumerated or provided for in this act, 35 per cent. ad 
orem. $ 

Dutch or bronze metal, in leaf, 10 per cent. ad valorem. 

Steel plates, engraved, stereotype plates, and new types, 25 per cent. ad va- 


rem, s 

Gold-leaf, $1.50 per package of five hundred leaves. 

Hollow-ware, coated, pa, or tinned, 3 cents per pound. 

Muskets, rifles, and other fire-arms, not specially enumerated or provided for 
in this act, 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

All sporting breech-loading shot-guns, 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

For shot-gun barrels, rough bored, 10 per cent. ad valorem. 

Needles for knitting or sewing machines, 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

Needies, sewing, darning, knitting, and all others not specially enumerated 
or provided for in this act, 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

en-knives, pocket-knives, of all kinds, and razors, 50 per cent. ad valorem; 
` swords, sword-blades, and side-arms, 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

Pens, metallic, pen-tips and pen-holders, or parts thereof, 40 per cent. ad valo- 

rem, 


Pins, solid-head or other, 30 per cent. ad valorem. 

Britannias ware, and plated and gilt articles and waresof all kinds, 35 percent. 
ad valorem. 

Quicksilver, 10 per cent. ad valorem. 

Silver leaf, 75 cents per package of five hundred leaves. 

metal, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

Chromate of iron, or chromic ore, 15 per cent. ad valorem. 

Metallic substances ina crude state, and metals unwrought, not specially enu- 
merated or provided for in this act, 20 per cent. ad valorem, 

Manufactures, articles, or wares, not y enumerated or provided for in 
tin, sta, gold, sliver, piatianmn, aa S ren eatin ee e i 
. r r metal, and whether partly or wholly 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk has read the proposed amendment. 
T 5 will hear the gentleman from Massachusetts upon the point 
of order. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. Before I make the point of order 
I hope the gentleman from Kansas will make his motion, for he has with- 
held it thus far. There has simply been a paper read. We do not know 
what he proposes to do with it. I wish to speak upon the exact question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair was informed by the gentleman from 
Kansas that he moved to insert the proposed amendment as just read 
immediately after line 615. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I hope the gentleman will make 
his own motion and not allow the Chair to do it for him. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will ask the the gentleman from Kan- 
sas to state to what part of the bill he proposes to make this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I would like to make two propositions. 

Mr. COX, of New York. You can not do that. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I would like to make two propositions. One 
would be to insert this amendment prior to line 616; the other would 
be to insert it between the figures 616 and the words iron ore.” 

Mr. KASSON. They are substantially the same thing. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I think we are entitled to know 
what the motion is. r 

Mr. ANDERSON. Very well; the latter is my motion. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. What is it? 

Mr. ANDERSON. The bill reads 616” (the number of the line), 
iron ore including,” &e. This motion is to amend by inserting after 
Mi and before the words iron ore” the amendment sent to the 

esk. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, 
that this amendment can not be offered by anybody with a serions 
belief that it is in order. é 

Mr. CARLISLE. Willthe gentlemanallowme? I presume he does 
not dispute the fact that the amendment is in order. The only ques- 
tion is whether it can now be voted on. Of course the gentleman from 
Kansas has the right to offer a substitute if this is a substitute, and it 
will have to stand until the text is perfected, and then be voted on. 
The simple question now before the Chair, as I understand, is whether 
we can now vote on this proposition or whether it must stand as a pend- 
ing substitute for the schedule and be voted on after the text of the bill 
has been ected. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. My friend from Kentucky will 
undoubtedly find some way to help his friend from Kansas out before 
he gets through; but I disagree with the view suggested by the gen- 
tleman. Isuppose the Chair is only concerned with the point of order— 
not with the merits; I do not want to talk about the merits—where 
this amendment comes from or what indorsement it has, but whether 
in a parliamentary view it is now in order for our consideration; that 
is all. : 

Now, the gentleman does not offer it to amend line 615, Schedule 
C, metals,“ because we have passed that. He does not offer to amend 
the space between line 615 and line 616, because we have that. 
But he offers to amend the space between the figures 616, which are no 
part of the bill, and the words iron ore,“ which are part of the bill. 

My point is, further, that a substitute is not in order except to the 
part of the bill which has been read. We have only read from line 
615 to line 621, and it is not in order at this point to propose a substi- 
tute which shall cover the whole remainder of this bill. It may be 
later—undoubtedly is—but not now. 

Rule XIX provides that when a proposition is under consideration there 
may be a motion to amend and a motion to amend that amendment, 
and then there may be a substitute, but one amendment to the sub- 
stitute only can be offered. 

Now, what is the condition of things? With that right clear under 
the rule, which is the right to take all the separate propositions which 
follow after the one which has been read, and to amend them sepa- 
rately and distinctly, and, if you please, to have a substitute and one 
amendment to that substitute to each one of those distinct propositions, 
the gentleman from Kansas proposes, when only one proposition has 
been read, to take up the twenty or more that follow and grasp them 
into one bundle and say, I give you a substitute and you shall have 
but one amendment to all that. That will not do; that will not work; 
that is not parliamentary at all. That is not meant to be a trick at 
all—and I say it not offensively, but it is an act to accomplish by indi- 
rection what can not be done directly and openly. And I submit my 
friend from Kansas would never undertake to do that which plainly 
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the rules prevent him from doing, and so he is saved even from the temp- 
tation. 
A tax bill, as the rules and Manual tell us, is to be considered by 


clauses. The Chair wants to keep that particularly in mind, because 


it is the key to the whole question. By clauses we consider this bill, 
and no doubt we have the right to go on and consider the clauses which 
come afterward through this whole schedule of metals. 8 
I need not argue the point; but undoubtedly there is abundant re- 
lief. The gentleman’s amendment in some form will be in order at the 
proper time to come here in the proper way, but the rules are made to 
give the House the right to proceed as it ordinarily does in the consid- 
eration of a bill, that is, to read it through clause by clause and treat it 
in a parliamentary way. 

When you have gone through that paragraph of the bill, as my friend 
from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE] was suggesting, there will be a time 
when this substitute will be in order, undoubtedly, and then amend- 
ments may be offered to it. If my friend has only had it read for in- 
formation now, that is all very well; but if the gentleman has had it 
read for action at the present time, I make the point of order against it. 

Mr. REAGAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts makes the point 
as if this were a substitute. It is not a substitute, and therefore the 
argument against it as a substitute and the questions applicable to it as 
a substitute can not here be recognized as legitimate. Line 615, after 
the words Schedule C, metals,“ that is a line of the bill. Now, the 
gentleman from Kansas proposes to insert certain provisions of the bill 
relating to the subject-matter after these words, without proposing to 
strike out anything. I submit it is an amendment in the legitimate 
sense of an amendment, and he may make it in one line or fifty lines as 
proper if it isgermane. Thatitis germane to the provision with which 
we are now dealing no one can dispute. I simply desire to say it is 
not a substitute, but an amendment that comes in for action at this 
time. 

Mr. HORR. Mr. Chairman, I never in my life discussed a question 
of order, but if there is anything too ridiculous to talk about itis a 
proposition in this way to attempt to get a substitute on to this bill. 
And I am notsure from the fact it is ridiculous that is not a good reason 
why it is in order. [Laughter.] I do not know about these things. 
The idea that you ean by this kind of legerdemain put a substitute in 
for a bill at the front end of itis new to me in this House. [Laughter.] 

I watched the reading of the bill and there are paragraphs upon para- 
graphs which are word for word like the bill we are now coming to ex- 
amine. Right through, and I know what I am talking about—word 
for word, syllable for syllable, comma for comma—right through in those 
paragraphs the amendments and the bill are the same. If these gen- 
tlemen desire, there is a regular way to do this. If this side of the House 
agree, I think we can get through this schedule in a regular way in a 
few moments. 

I protest 1 e this manner of attempting to pass a bill in this House; 
and I do not believe that the parliamentarians on that side of the House, 
when they come to look at this thing in good faith and to give an honest 
judgment upon it, believe that this is in order at this time. It is a sub- 
stitute, I do not care what name you call it by, and that is all there is of 
it. Now, being asubstitute, is it in order at this stage of the proceedings 
to be introduced and entertained at this time? would it be in or- 
der to adopt it as a substitute to this schedule before proceeding to its 
consideration? That is the question. I repeat I do not believe that 
there is a man here who thinks for a moment that it is in order at this 
time. It is nothing but a substitute. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman I desire to say a single word in 
reference to this matter. I haveno desire to do anything which is con- 
trary to the rules of the House. I believe that I have the right to 
offer an amendment to insert before the words iron ore“ in this para- 
graph the word (the,“ for instance, and that I would have the right to 
insert more than the word ‘‘the’’ or more than asentence before those 
words. Having that right, I have the right to offer the amendment 
which I offered, which consists of many sentences. 

Now, then, the effectof this amendment if adopted, whether you call 
it a substitute or an amendment, is a matter which every gentleman 
would settle for himself. But the simple question which applies now 
I submit is this, whether I have not the right or whether it is not in 

order to offer an amendment before the first word of this section. If it 

be that I have that right and that such amendment need not be con- 
fined to one sentence (because the House might choose to amend this 
paragraph so as to go much further than the paragraph does at present 
or even than the amendment which I havesuggested), then I have the 
right to offer this. I have said I do not wish to delay proceedings here, 
but I believe that I have the right to offer this as an amendment 
in this form, and I have no question as toits beneficial effect if adopted. 
If, therefore, the Chair should in his own mind entertain any doubt as 
to the propriety of considering the amendmentat this time, I trust that 
he will give the committee the opportunity of voting upon the question 
by submitting it to their judgment as to whether or not the amendment 
shall be now entertai 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I would like to submit an author- 
ty in support of the position that I have 

Mr. BROWNE. I wish to make one single suggestion. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman from 
Indiana after the gentleman from Massachusetts has been heard. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I will yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. ; 

Mr. BROWNE. I have no doubt myself that the proposition of the 
gentleman from Kansas is in order; but it strikes me that it will lead 
us to this ridiculous position: if you insert his proposed amendment 
between the number 616 and the words iron ore’’ you will still not 
have disposed of a single word or line in Schedule C of the House bill. 
And when you have put it there, if you adopt the amendment by the 
vote of the committee, we would still be compelled to take up Schedule 
C line by line just as the House received it from the Committee on Ways 
and Means and act upon it in that ſorm. Therefore by the adoption of 
this motion of the gentleman from Kansas we will have disposed of 
nothing whatever. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Why of course we can strike out all 
the remainder. “ 

Mr. HAMMOND), of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, the question is simply 
one of order; and it is conceded by the gentleman last on the floor that 
this proposition is in order if it be inserted before the words ‘‘iron ore“ 
in this paragraph. 

The only trouble stated by the gentleman from Indiana was that if 
we adopt the amendment of the gentleman from Kansas the bill will be 
in an awkward condition. That I think, Mr. Chairman, will have lit- 
tle influence with the committee, for certainly this committee has sense 
enough to work itself out of that awkward position without any diffi- 
culty. The only question presented here is whether this proposed amend- 
ment is now in order. It is not offered as a substitute at all, or in the 
nature of a substitute. Itissimply a proposition to insert certain words 
before the beginning of the first paragraph of this schedule. When the 
bill is so amended (if the committee shall adopt the amendment) it 
can then take care of its phraseology andstrike out what is superfluous. 
Not being a substitute, the comment of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts is not relevant and has no bearing upon the question. 

Mr. HORR. Lask, Mr. Chairman, to make a correction. I under- 
stand gentlemen around me claim that I stated a moment since that the 
substitute of the gentleman from Kansas was line for line identical with 
the pending schedule in the bill now before us. I did not intend to say 
that and I do not think I did say it. What I intended to say, and what 
I believe I did say, was that there are various hs of the sub- 
stitute of the gentleman from Kansas which are line for line identical 
with the House bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I wish now, Mr. Chairman, sim- 
ply to call the attention of the committee to the fact that this same 
question has been considered before, and I desire to cite a precedent 
which occurred in the Forty-second Congress when Mr. DAWES, who had 
charge of the tariff bill at that time, proposed a resolution in substance 
to the effect that in the consideration in Committee of the Whole of the 
tariff bill whenever the several subjects of iron, steel, copper, &c., should 
be reached that so much of said bill as related to those subjects, respect- 
ively, should be considered as one paragraph, so far as that an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute for each of the said subjects should 
be inorder. The debate in connection with that resolution shows that 
the same consideration was given to the proposition that I have given 
here to the proposition of the gentleman from Kansas, and when Mr. 
BLAIR, of Michigan, asked the question 

Would this resolution, if adopted, suspend the reading of the bill by paragraphs 
for amendment? 

The Speaker replied: 

It would not, Under the strict enforcement of = LT rule the tle- 


man from Massachusetts, when the first n read, could move 


a substitute for the paragraphs embracing that entire subject; but until that 


subject had been gone through with paragraph by ph under the five- 
eee the Committee of the Whole an not be brought to a vote upon 
e substitute, 


Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. Will the gentleman permit me to ask 
him a question? 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. Certainly. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. Suppose this is not offered asa substi- 
tute at all, what then? 

Mr. PAGE. Then what is it? 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. My friend from Georgia is alto- 

er too sensible a man to see anything in this but a substitute. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. I am too sensible to see anything of 
the kind in it. y 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. Then I withdraw my compli- 
ment. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. If there is any such word as substi- 
tute in the proposed amendment it has not appeared, nor has it been 
discovered by any gentleman in the House; and the good sense of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts issimply furnishing material which will 
make the proposed amendment a substitute in order to base an argu- 
ment against it as if it were a substitute. s 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I say it is a substitute, and 
everybody knows it is, for that schedule. 

Mr. ROBESON. In the construction of all law and rules of law or 
proceedings as in all other public business things are as they are, and 
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not as they are assumed tobe. Now, here is a proposition offered under 
the name and color of an amendment which provides for every ok eh 
sition in this schedule. It is a proposition offered as I have said under 
the name and color of a mere amendment toa single paragraph, which 
includes within its purview the whole subject-matter of this schedule, 
and provides in detail for each subject-matter there considered. 

Now, before the tribunal of commonsense as exercised by fair men is 
that an amendment to the paragraph or is it a substitute for the whole 
schedule which provides for the same subject-matter that this substitute 
covers? That depends upon the fact as itis. It does not depend upon 
how it ispresented. Itdoesnot depend upon what itiscalled. Itdoes 
not depend upon when it is presented; because the time when itis pre- 
sented does not govern the question of the thing itself, but the thing 
itself governs the time when it is proper to present it. And therefore 
it is not in order to present it now. 

Mr. BROWNE. Will the gentleman yield to me for a question ? 

Mr. ROBESON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BROWNE. Suppose the motion of the gentleman from Kansas 
prevails and his amendment is inserted before line 616, I ask the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey if it is not true thatit leaves all of Schedule C 
in the bill? 

Mr. ROBESON. Undoubtedly it does. 

Mr. FLOWER. Will not another motion take that out? 

Mr. BROWNE. If that be true, is it a substitute? 

Mr. ROBESON. If it is an amendment itis an amendment to some- 
thing. To what is itan amendment? 

A MEMBER. To the bill. 

Mr. ROBESON. Well, it is not in order now as an amendment to 
the bill. It is an amendment to some line, some paragraph, some 
proposition; and if it is not an amendment to this simple proposition 
under present consideration, then it is not in order. 

Mr. TUCKER. Will the gentleman allow me—— 

Mr. ROBESON. I will be through in a moment. Now, the ordi- 
nary rule of legislation is that business is brought before the House 

ted by this committee in a certain form, paragraph by paragraph. 

paragraphs are each subject to amendments under the rules, and 
when you have amended those paragraphs and gone through the whole 
subject-matter, then you may move a substitute for it, but not before. 
The rule says that the substitute shall not beoffered until the paragraph 
is perfected. How perfected? discussion and amendment in this 
House. And if it be a substitute—and I challenge any man to say it 
is not in form and substance a substitute—then I say it can not be 
offered until the subject-matter which it covers, and all the subject- 
matter that it covers, has been perfected by discussion and amendment 
in the committee itself under the rules governing such procedure. 

Mr. REAGAN rose. 

Mr. REED. I desire to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. REED. Is the Chair ready to decide this question? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair announced to the committee some time 

that it was ready to decide. 

Mr. REED. Then I ask the Chair to decide the point of order. 

Mr. REAGAN. I desire to say just a word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. REAGAN. I desire to say a word in response to the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Ropeson]. Plainly and palpably the meaning 
of all he has said is that we can not adopt an amendment if there are 
other subsequent portions of the bill in conflict. I submit that isa 
proposition which can not be sustained. 

TheCHAIRMAN. The Chair willstate in reference to this matter that 
in the Digest of the Rules and Practice in conimittee it is provided that 
general appropriation, tariff, and tax bills shall be considered by clauses. 
That has been the universal practice of the committee, and the Chair is 
informed that that was the old rule. 

The Committee of the Whole are now considering lines 616 to 621 
inclusive as a paragraph. Now, any substitute for or any amendment 
to that paragraph would clearly be in order. 

The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANDERSON] offers a proposition 
which is not in the nature of an amendment to ph at all. 
It is not an amendment to nor a substitute for the but is an 
independent proposition. The Chair can not be blind to the fact that 
the amendment in substance is a substitute for the entire schedule. 
And without passing upon the question whether such a substitute will 
be in order or not when this schedule is completed, the Chair is clearly 
of the opinion that it is not under the guise of an amendment in order 
at this time to be voted upon. The committee has the right in the 
first instance to perfect the original text of the bill before any substi- 
tute is voted upon. The Chair therefore sustains the point of order. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I would then like to make the motion to strike 
out the paragraph and insert that amendment. 

Mr. COX, of New York. My amendment is pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. ANDERSON] at the proper time. The ing question is upon 
the amendment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KESET 

Mr. CARLISLE. Theamendment of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania is to strike out 50 cents“ where it first occurs in the clause 


under consideration and insert 60 cents,” so as to make the duty on 
iron ore, which lies at the foundation of the whole iron industry, 60 
cents per ton instead of 20 per cent. ad valorem, as provided by the 
present law. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we have, in my judgment, reached the consid- 
eration of the most important schedule in this bill—that which em- 
braces the metals. Iron is an article which lies at the very foundation 
of or enters into every industry carried on by our people. Every man 
who builds a house or a boat or a ship, every man who plants or 
harvests a crop, every man who follows the plow or drives a wagon, 
and every man e in the construction of railroads or in the busi- 
iness of transportation by land or water is deeply interested in having 
cheap iron and steel. 

Yet the proposition now is, when we have reached the very base of 
our most important manufactures, to increase the duty instead of 
d ing it. The present duty of 20 per cent. ad valorem on iron ore 
is equivalent, on the average, to 57 cents per ton on all such ores im- 
ported. Itis much less than that on some of the iron ores, because as 
every gentleman on the other side of the House knows the proportion of 
metallic iron contained in ores varies very greatly, some containing not 
more than 40 per cent. of the metal, and some as much as 60, 80, or 90 

cent. With 20 per cent. ad valorem on that article the duty will 
in exact proportion to its value, which is dependent upon the amount 
of metallic iron it contains. 

The proposition now pending is to impose a duty of 60 cents per ton on 
all iron ores without regard to their value, the poor ores as well as rich 
ones. Such a duty as that will absolutely prohibit and exclude from 
this country the spongy ores of Spain and Africa, which our iron manu- 
facturers must have to mix with domestic ores in order to produce good 
qualities of iron and steel. 

Mr. CALKINS. Will not 50 cents per ton be a prohibitory duty? 

Mr. CARLISLE. I am opposed to 50 cents per ton. I want to sus- 
tain the action of the Committee on Ways and Means taken in a full 
committee yesterday, but which was rescinded by the action of the 
committee this morning, and impose a duty of 20 per cent. ad valorem 
on all iron ores. f 

According to Professor Pumpelly, a gentleman of ability and integ- 
rity, who made the last report to the Census Bureau on the production 
of iron ore in this country, there is but $1.35 worth of labor in a ton 
of ore; that is, $1.35 is the whole cost of the labor employed in pro- 
ducing a ton of iron ore. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KELLEY. While I am opposed to extended debate, I want it 
on both sides. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time for debate upon the pending amend- 
ment has been exhausted. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. I move to strike out the last word, and 
will yield my time to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE]. 

Mr. CARLISLE. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] 
can reply tome. I will make my remarks just as brief as I possibly 
can on such an important subject as this. 

The natural or geographical protection which our miners of iron ore 
enjoy, independent of any statutory protection, is from 100 to 200 per 
cent, on the total cost of the labor pane ed in producing the ore. In 
order, then, to put our laborers and their products on a footing of 
equality with the laborers and the ore products of Spain and elsewhere, 
the producers of this ore abroad would be compelled to give the ore to 
our manufacturers without any charge, and also to pay one-half of the 
cost of transportation. I am prepared to show this by calculations 
made by gentlemen who are not free-traders or Democrats, but who 
se disinterested, impartial, and candid in their statements upon this 
subject. 

Now, if we give to the producers of these ores in this country the 
benefit of a duty of 20 per cent. ad valorem, equal to a duty of 57 cents 
on the average on all the iron ore imported, and then add to it the cost 
of transporting foreign iron ores to this country, we will have given to 
the producers of ore here a protection of over 200 per cent. upon the 
value of the labor in producing it. 

I submit to gentlemen on the other side of the House, whether they 
be protectionists, or revenue reformers, or free traders, if a duty of 20 per 
cent. ad valorem upon this article, lying as it does at the very foundation 
of all your great industries, is not ample, not only for the p of 
protection but for the purposes of revenue. As already stated the other 
day, I believe in helping the manufacturers of the country, and through 
them helping the people of the country, the consumers of their products, 
by giving the manufacturers the raw material as cheaply as we can give 
it to them. 8 is to encourage American industry and American 
enterprise by reducing taxation rather than by increasing it. 

Mr. McLANE, of Maryland. Will the gentleman be kind enough 
to state what is the equivalent specific duty of 20 per cent. ad valorem? 

Mr. CARLISLE. I have already stated that; but perhaps the gen- 
tleman did not observe it. Taking all the ores that come into the coun- 
try, the rich and poor alike, and striking an average, a duty of 20 per 


cent, ad valorem is equivalent to a specific duty of 57 cents perton. It 
will not be near 57 cents per ton on the poor ores, while it will be more 
than that on the rich ores. 
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The proposition now is to put the same specific rate of duty on all the 
ores, rich and poor alike. As I saidawhile ago, this would excludefrom 
our manufacturersin this country the foreign ores which they must have. 

I believe that free iron ore would be in the interest of the American 
manufacturers and of the American miners, because the more sources 
of supply you have for these ores the more they will be used for mining 
with our domestic ores, and the more they will increase the consump- 
tion of the domestic product; and at the same time, while it will have 
this effect on the manufacturers of iron in this country, it will cheapen 
the product of such manufactures to the people who consume the iron 
and steel. 

I do not, therefore, believe that 20 per cent. ad valorem duty upon 
these foreign iron ores will injure any human being. On the contrary, 
I believe it will benefit the owners of mineral lands in this country and 
the men who are engaged in digging out the ores, forit will create a greater 
demand for the domestic product to be mixed with the foreign product. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. KELLEY. I agree with the gentleman from Kggtucky [Mr. 
CARLISLE] that no greater blessing can be given to, no imperious 
necessity exists for, a nation than cheap iron and its advanced product, 
steel. And I desire to say that the protective policy adopted by the 
American people in 1861 has done more to increase the supply of iron 
throughout the world and to cheapen the cost of iron and steel than 
any other event in history. And I add that by putting adequate duties 
to stimulate the production of iron ores we will further this desirable 
result in as large a degree during the next decade. 

On the face of the earth thereis no other known territory so restricted 
in extent as the Appalachian region of the Southern States, which so 
abounds in iron ores of various grades in such proximity to proper fluxes 
and adequate sources of fuel, mineral, and vegetable. 

There lies in those undeveloped Southern mountains a magazine upon 
which the world may freely draw for centuries. The region is almost 
unbroken by railroads. Establish protective duties that will make it 
the interest of men of capital and enterprise to penetrate that region 
with railroads and canals, and it will become prosperous and I was go- 
ing to say will blossom like the rose;’’ but the smoke of its productive 
establishments will cloud the roses and the lilies. It is for that section 
I ask, as does this bill, that a fixed duty of 60 cents be substituted for 
an existing ad valorem which now averages about 57 per cent. Under 
the proposed specific duty the higher ores will come in, because they 
can well pay it, while it may shut out some of the lower grade of ores 
to which the gentleman alluded and as to which he says it will add to 
the cost. 

Let me point to some illustrative facts in proof of my assertion. The 
protective policy of the last twenty years has made us the first manu- 
facturing nation of the world, the first transporting nation (although 
the British flag floats over the ocean to our exclusion), the great mining 
nation of the world, tenne out of consideration our permanent produc- 
tion of the royal metals, gold and silver. Sir, our progress in the pro- 
duction of coal, iron ore, iron, and steel in the last twenty years exceeds 
that of England in the last forty years. While she has constructed 
18,000 miles of railroad we have developed the mineral sources which 
have enabled us to construct 118, 000 miles. Our commerce, our carry- 
ing of ores and fluxes and other materials to our forges and furnaces, is 

giving patronage to our extended railroad system; and our domestic 
tonnage, as I have before said, exceeds that of England, inland and for- 
eign. With the consent of the committee I will insert in the RECORD 
an extract from some remarks of my own in which I give high English 
authority in support of what I have said on this point. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. BAYNE obtained the floor and said: I yield my time to my col- 
league [Mr. KELLEY]. 

Mr. KELLEY. I thank the gentleman, because my friend from Ken- 
tucky had ten minutes, and he gave me busy work for that time. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I rose to give the gentleman my time. 

Mr. KELLEY. Let me call attention in detail to some illustrations 
of our marvelous growth. A writerinarecent numberof theSt. James 
Gazette, glorifying England’s enormous progress during Victoria’s reign, 
tells us that England’s production of coal in 1840 was 35,000,000 tons; 
that forty years later it was 147,000,000 tons. In 1860 the United States 
mined 14,063,980 tons of anthracite and bituminous coal, and twenty 
years later our was over 66,375,526. England’s increase from 
1840 to 1880 was but 420 per cent., while in twenty years between 1860 
and 1880, twenty yearsof high protection, our increase was 472 per cent. 
In 1840 the British production of pig-iron was 1,396,000 tons, and it 
increased in forty years to 8,326,000 tons. In 1860 we produced but 
821,000 tons, and in 1881 4,441,000. England's increase in forty years 
was 596 per cent. Our increase in one-half the time was 504 per cent. 

Without going into statistics further, I invite gentlemen to look at 
to-morrow’s RECORD to find other statistics on this subject which I think 
they will find interesting and instructive. 

In view of this progress why should we restrict the growing produc- 
tion of the United States of coal, iron, and steel, or limitit as free trade 
limited it in the decade prior to 1861, when through the whole decade 
we made an average of 800,000 tons of pig-iron. We never sank quite 
to 700,000 tons; we never but once reached 900,000. Our production 


was fixed; but it took the stimulus of a protective tariff to enable usin 
the next two decades to run it up from eight hundred thousand to four 
millions and a half. Will gentlemen say that this did not cheapen iron 
the world over? 

Sir, when the tariff of 1861 was passed we were not a steel produc- 
ing people; we were then experimenting upon the manufacture of steel. 
In 1861 we produced 12,355 tons. In 1881, under protection, we pro- 
duced 1,588,114 tons, and made 1,187,770 tons of Bessemer rails. Will 
the gentleman say that this production has not tended to cheapen iron 
and steel? 

I ask here to print an extract from remarks I made at the annual 
dinner of the Carriage-Builders’ National Association, on the 19th of 
October last. It is as follows: 


Prior to 1361 efforts to foster the mechanic arts and to advance them by the in- 
troduction of science and the arts into our workshops were resisted by the dom- 
inant influence in our national councils. Efforts to diversify our eae 
power by government aid, however incidentally administered, invoked no! 
peaceful political . e alone, but the threat of secession from the Union 
orintestine war. The people of the South, looking to the safety ofslavery, their 
most cherished institution, hesitated not to declare that their prosperity would 
be best assured by patronizing the workshops and skilled rers of foreign 
countries, and by the sending of our raw materials abroad for manufacture into 
wares and fabrics. Under these malign influences the development of our nat- 
ural resources and the aptitudes of our people was impossible. Our lot seemed 
to be that of mere producers of raw material. 

But all this has changed, Thanks to the application by Congress of sound 
theories of national economy to our revenue system, a score of years has suf- 
ficed to domesticate the m. ic arts, with the fine arts and applied science as 
handmaidens in every State and Territory of our continental country, Yes; 
the establishment of a revenue system designed to create by the promotion of 
general prosperity a national sentiment and todevelop national power hasled 
to the establishment of complex and advanced industries in every part of the 
country. Our stores of raw materials, unequaled in variety and extent by those 
of all the countries of Western Europe, have thus been added to the world’s 
available supply; and every nation in Europe is contributing men and money 
for their development and utilization. Everywhere, North, South, East, and 
West, the American producer and consumer are brought to dwell ther, 
The value of the farmer's land is enhanced and he is saved the cost of trans- 
portation, the for interest and insurances, and the commissions and 
profits of agents and middlemen, to which the people of non-manufacturing 
countries are subjected. 

Some of you are probably querying as to the accuracy of the statement that 
our progress during the last twenty years has exceeded that ofthe British Islands, 
the story of whose recent commercial expansion is dinned into our ears with 
soen pa rsistent iteration by theorists who denounce the protective system as a 
ictive policy which prevents the creation of healthy manufactures. Let 
those who doubt in The more thoroughly the question of the relative 
progress of Great Britain and Ireland on the one d and the United States 
8 rk ya 12 other Ae Do sanad, baker ample and accurate data, . — 
wonde i o ru unive: ity of our progress appear, enty 
as ago the nation 8 whose statutory restrictions upon our productive en- 
rprise it required the martial spirit and sufferings of our fathers to emancipate 
us was universally recognized as the workshop of the world, but intelligent 
Englishmen no longer prefer a claim to this title for their country. 

An article in the recent number of the St. James’ Gazette, entitled The Prog- 
ress of Great Britain under Queen Victoria,” presents some contrasts between 
her production in 1840 and in 1880 which in themselves are startling, but whic! 
when compared with our progress since 1860, seem petty and commonplace, 
there be any here who were ders in 1840, or were then 
the accessory trades, let me ap do their consciousness as to the of our 
growth in these departments of industry. The figures forthe com n are not 
furnished by the writer in St. James’, nor does curriage- building in this country 
appear to have been important enough in 1840 to have been spec classified 
in the census report. But this is known to us all. It did not then constitute a 
leading industry in any State, and we imported many carriages, and all the 
springs, silver-plating, textile trimmings, of what we called American 
such as we now raran p Bo quality for quality more ay Aaa we can impo: 
them. Here, happily, we do not need precise figures or calculation of per- 
den In ae. our pi in carriage-building and the accessory 
industries I am reminded of an i t of the international yacht race durin, 
the world's fair in 1851. When the Queen, at Cowes, believing that time eno! 
had ela; to permit some of the contestants to round thestak anxio y 
inquired, “ Whois ahead?“ Shewasanswered, “The America.“ Whouext?“ 
said the sovereign lady. “Noone,” was the reply. For it is a fact that one State, 
and thatnotone of the original thirteen, though one of the earliest born children 
of the Haen Dio produces more carriages each year than Englandand France 


But to recur to the “ progress of Great Britain under Queen Victoria.“ I chal- 
lenge none of the writer's but accept them all as accurate; and I think 
that after examining them you will agree with me in the conclusion that, as 

years of Europe are better than a cycle of Cathay,“ so twenty years of 
America are better than forty years of free 


be chal . Our writer tells us that land's production of coal in 1840 
was 35,000,000 tons, and that forty years later it was 147,000,000 tons. In 1860 we 
mined 14,063,980 tons of anthracite and bituminous coal and twenty years later 
our product was 66,375,526 tons. England's increase from 1840 to 1880, a period 
of forty years, was but 420 per cent.; while in Logie years, or between 

1880, our increase was 472 per cent. In 1840 the tish production of pig-iron 
was 1,396,000 tons, and it increased in forty years to 8,326,000 tons. In 1860 we 
produced 821,223 tons, and in 1881, 4,441,254 tons. England’s increase in forty years 
was 596 per cent. Our increase in one-half the time was 504 per cent. 

In the matter of steel, as in that of ding, statistics for comparison 
are wanting. I can notgivethe British figures in connection with this industry 
which is of very recent origin in this 3 I can, however, show in a gen- 
eral way the march our steel-makers have stolen upon England. In 130 wede- 
pended on Britain for our supply of steel; we manufactured none. In 1860, 
after many ineffectual efforts to establish steel works under revenue tariffs, we 

roduced 12,355 tons, but it was not until 1867 that we succeeded in producin, 

er rails as a commercial product; in that year we made 2,276 tons o 


rather a contrast than a com 4 
is less than 19,000 miles, while we passed the 100,000 mile mark last year, and 
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are this year building over 10,000 miles, or more than the length of Britain's en- 
tire system, Fora comparison in this department we mustaccept the world as 
our competitor inasmuch as we have more miles of railroad than all the nations 
of the world, and our ing trade, which is regarded as one of our weak 
points, exceeds that of Britain, whose commercial supremacy on the seas we all 
it. Our internal commerce, as expressed in our domestic carrying trade, is 
greater than England’s foreign and domestic commerce combined. 

Gentlemen, you must not think Iam appealing to imagination for my facts, 
or presenting an unduly cheerful view of the condition of our country. The 
change in the industrial and commercial relations of England and the United 
States wrought by forty years of free trade on her part and twenty years of pro- 
tection on ours is everywhere recognized and admitted by intelligent English- 
men. Thus in his celebrated letter on the “need of protection,” addressed to 
the Earl of Beaconsfield, December 1, 1879, Mr. Alexander McEwen said: The 
United States have grown from 20,000,000 of population in 1845 to 50,000,000 at 
the present day, their exports from £20,000,000 to £155,000,000 perannum. Their 
home trade, carefully protected, estimated now at more than £1,000,000,000, ex- 
ceeds our whole home and foreign trade put together. As far as their relations 
to us are concerned, they are sending us this year over £100,000,000 of commodi- 
ties, and taking from us about £20,000,000. And while we take from America 
mainly food and cotton, the commodities she takes from us are such as she can 

roduce herself, or do without in case of need. In war she would beabsolutely 
. of us, but in our requirements we are absolutely dependent upon 

Sir. Chairman, what has wrought these marvelous results? You say, The 
energy and genius of the American people.“ That is true. But the American 
people were not without energy and genius prior to 1860, when we were with- 
out manufacturing, because the Government gave neither defense nor promise 
of defense to labor or capital against unfair foreign assaults. The protective 
‘tariff of 1861 gave confidence to American energy and genius. It was the assur- 
ance of the 1 dages that industry, while contributing to the support of the 
Army and Navy for the general defense of the country, should itself be defended 
against foreign assault. Upon the prosperity of our manufactures depends the 
prosperity, power, and glory of the country. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate on the pending amendment is exhausted. 
If there be no objection the pro forma amendment will be considered 
withdrawn. s 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, I renew the amendment. When 
this question shall have been disposed of I will, if permitted, move to 
place iron ore on the free-list. Taking the about $9,500,000 of wages 
paid to our 32,000 iron-miners, we find that the cost in wages of a ton of 
ore—in other words, the money paid in for the ore at the mine— 
is $1.35. It is also true that it will cost double as much to import the 
ore as is paid in wages for mining it. Hence we have in our natural 
advantages suficient protection to labor even upon the protection theory 
that the duty must equalize the conditions of labor and capital between 
us and our competitors, for here we find the advantage with us without 
any duty. 

Mr. Chairman, manufactures, divided with reference to the manner 
of their production, are of two classes: one those in which machinery 
is largely used; the other those in which machinery is little used, the 

roducts being made not entirely but largely by hand-work. Of this 
tter class earthen-ware and glass-ware are articles of chief production 
in this country. 

In manufactures of this kind, in which the work is largely done with- 
out the help of machinery or the advantage of greatly improved methods, 
countries densely populated, and therefore where labor is cheap, have 
great advantage over us. But where, as in iron and steel, cotton and 
woolen goods, and in fact in all manufactures in which machinery is 
largely used, our natural advantage, the protection we have in distance 
between us and our chief competitor, increased by revenue duties, give 
our own people the advantage, and in all this class of manufactures we 
can surpass the world. 

It is known to all of us that in the manufacture of iron and steel we 
make all we can use, and our production is fully up to the consumption 
of our people. Capital is going into these industries from day to day, 
and unless we have new and increased markets, foreign markets, mar- 
kets other than those we now have, some of these manufacturing estab- 
lishments must suspend and some of the men in them must be 
thrown out of employment. To get foreign markets we must be able 
to sell in them without protection on equal terms. We must therefore 
lessen the costof production of manufactured so that we may find 
a market elsewhere than among our own people, This, Mr. Chairman, 
can be done in but one of two ways—reduce the rates of wages or re- 
duce the cost of producing manufactures by reducing the cost of materi- 
als out of which they are made. Here, Mr. Chairman, is the place to 
begin by leaving untaxed the ore for making iron. Even on the pro- 
tection theory this raw material needs no protection. The workers in 
it have natural protection double the amount of wages paid them. 
But it is not the workers in iron mines in whose behalf this tax is in- 
voked; they are not the beneficiaries; the mine-owners and receivers 
of royalty receive whatever advantage comes of this which is an 
increase on the present rate and explains the character of this bill and 
how it reduces taxes not at all. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. HUBBELL. I rise, Mr. Chairman, to oppose the amendment, 
and I regret my voice this morning is so bad I shall not be able to dis- 
cuss this question as fully as I would like todo. I can only say now, 
in the discussion of it I shall pay no attention to the protective features 
of it, that having been already so well treated by the worthy chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means [Mr. KELLEY]. I shall address 
myself especially to the objections to the ad valorem rate on iron ore. 

Now, I want to say that when the last tariff was adopted we were 
not importing iron ore. It came in a clause providing that mineral and 


other bituminous substances should be taxed 20 per cent. ad valorem. 
In other words, we had no such thing as any great importation of iron 
ore. But that tariff showed this remarkable fact, that while under it 
iron ores which cost seven times as much as bituminous coal were at 20 
per cent. ad valorem, bituminous coal had a protective tariff on it of $1 
aton. I do not say this to antagonize the coal interest, but only to 
show when this question was considered and when the present law was 
adopted, which is the law I think it is proposed to have by this amend- 
ment, this question was not vonsidered as being of enough importance 
to give it a special schedule. We have been importing iron ores under 
the ad valorem clause, and why I object and why the iron-ore men ob- 
ject to the ad valorem clause is you can never get the exact valuation. 
You must analyze iron ores for several foreign substances before you can 
know what istheir value. In the first place, you must determine how 
much phosphorus is in them. If there is phosphorus in iron ore it 
will not make Bessemer steel unless by the new process, and it is not 
worth as much. You must again determine how much of silica there 
is in iron o If it is above a certain amount of silica the value goes 
down. You Rust determine how much sulphur there is in iron ore. 
If it has a certain amount of sulphar in it the value goes down, andif 
less than that amount then the value goes up. In other words, Mr. 
Chairman, you have to analyze and test every single shipment of ore 
coming into the United States in order to determine its value. And the 
iron-ore men in this country have felt they have been imposed on dur- 
ing the whole continuance of this tariff by this ad valorem rate. They 
have complained and protested against the duty which has been fixed 
by the regulation of the Treasury Department, amounting to 57 per cent. 

What the iron-ore men ask is that you shall put aspecific duty on the 
article. Let every one know what is to be paid, and instead of having 
cheap ores come in at ad valorem rates, or ores of high value come in at 
ad valorem rates, importers will only bring into this country such ores 
as are of value, and we will not be troubled with cheap ores. 

The duty proposed by the amendment submitted by the chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means is 60 cents a ton, and any iron-ore 
man in this country, any man at all acquainted with iron ore and with 
the sort of ore which is used in this country, knows as well as he knows 
anything that 60 cents per ton is not more than an equivalent of 20 per 
cent. ad valorem. 

The gentleman from Kentucky stated that we had ample protection 
in the West by the increased charges of rtation on ores. This 
is a mistake, Mr. Chairman. Does not the gentleman from Kentucky 
know that just across the Canadian border there are vast fields of iron 
ore and that it is as common in that country asin this? Does not he 
know that it can be mined in Canada and taken to Buffalo or Pitts- 
burgh cheaper than it can be taken to these cities from any other place 
except from the State of Pennsylvania alone? Does he not also know 
that there is no protection in that? Does he not know thut on the 
borders of Minnesota, in the Canadian frontier, there has been discov- 
ered lately a vast deposit, the most extensive known in this country, of 
iron ore suitable for the very best quality of Bessemer steel, and that the 
cost of transportation on this ore will be but a trifle in excess of the same 
ore mined in Minnesota just this side of the line? This vast bed of ore 
of which I now speak is so t, as I have been informed, that it can 
supply all that is needed for the whole country for many years, and 
that it is also a good Bessemer ore. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate upon the pending amendment is ex- 


Mr. COX, of New York. I renew the amendment, and I renew it 
for the purpose of saying what I presume will produce no sensible im- 
pression upon the committee, and that is that I am in favor of seme- 
thing that looks more to the interest of the workingmen than to the 


capitalists of this country. 
I can very well understand, Mr. how my friend from 
Michigan should speak the word he has spoken upon this floor. I can 


well understand how it is that men desire to save interest in vast in- 
vestments, and to raise by legislation, to make Michigan great, 
as it has been by men who have been elected to Congress and defeated. 
I would like also to have the House understand that they are now 
clamoring from all of these places where they raise this iron dirt, clamor- 
ing and appealing for 20 per cent. ad valorem on a matter so unsub- 
stantial that you can find it lying around loose all over the country in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Georgia, and other States, and in the Territories. 

But we are asked to help impecunious people. We are asked to im- 
pose a high tariff in the interest of men who have invested their money 
improvidently. We are asked to make their enterprises pay. We are 
asked to put them upon a paying basis. Why should we do it here? 
Why, Mr. Chairman, it comes right to this: that on all matters con- 
nected with raw material, the rawest kind of raw material, the ele- 
mental earth itself connected with iron, we are asked to put an ad va- 
lorem of 20 per cent. to keep it out. Mr. Chairman, all I ask of this 
House is, if they want something in the shape of light upon this sub- 
ject, if they want business, skill, and judgment to direct, and if they 
want experience to guide and control, to read the able and intelligent 
letter of my colleague [Mr. HEWITT], which I had published last night 
in the RECORD. I ask them to read it hopefully and judge wisely and 
if possible to place this matter of iron ore where it properly belongs, 
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on the free- list. If they will not do that at least let us cut it down to 
the very lowest possible figure, and certainly at a rate not exceeding 10 
per cent. ad valorem. 

„ The time of the gentleman from New Vork has 
expired. 

Mr. BELFORD. I renew the amendment if it has been withdrawn. 

Mr. Chairman, I always listen with unfeigned delight to the dis- 
courses of the distinguished gentleman from the State of New York 
who has just taken his seat. He made a speech the other day that I 
read with great interest, and to which I desire to allude for a moment. 
Speaking of man, and describing his composition as being a nof 
perfection, he said he came into this country and into this world with- 
out any tax or tariff placed upon him. He came without any ad valo- 
rem duty, and that no impost duties were levied upon him. 

Does the gentleman from New York know the fact that when you get 
married you pay a duty to the preacher? That when you get born you 
pay a duty to the doctor and the nurses? [Laughter.] 1 suppose the 
gentleman from New York came to this world under the free schedule 
on the ground of being raw material. [Great laughter.] I do not 
want this interruption to come out of my time. [Renewed laughter. ] 
Iam going to make a great h and I want all the time I can get. 

I was going on to say that if there had been a duty of 1 per cent. ad 
valorem upon that raw material this House would doubtless have been 
deprived of the flood-tides of brilliant eloquence which we have en- 
joyed on the tariff and on all other questions from the gentleman from 
New York. 

I have noticed, Mr. Chairman, in this debate that there is a class of 
men on this side of the House and a class of men on the other side who 
run with the protection hare and bark with the free-trade hounds. 
[Laughter and applause.] And I refer especially to my distinguished 
friend from the State of Kansas, who in the interest of agriculture is 
ready to sacrifice all the great manufacturing interests of this nation. 

Does not the gentleman from Kansas know that in 1858 the Demo- 
cratic party was opposed to the agricultural interests of this country? 
[Mr. Cox, of New York, rose.] I am not going to be interrupted now; 
I am going to state the facts right here. Does notthe gentleman know 
that when an attempt was made to amend the pre-emption laws a bill in- 
troduced, I believe by Mr. Grow of Pennsylvania, the Democratic party 
voted solidly against it? Iam going to recall these facts togentlemen’s 
mindsto-day. And do not you know that when weattempted togiveland 
to actual settlers that party came up and antagonized that bill by de- 
claring, as old Ben Wade said, We shall give niggers to the niggerless. 
{Laughter and applause. ] 

You antagonized that bill with the proposition to purchase Cuba, and 
you got a Democratic President, James Buchanan, the last you ever 
had, and I hope to God the last you ever will have [laughter and ap- 
plause], to veto that bill. z 

[Here the hammer fell. : 

Mr. PAGE. I move to strike out the last word, and yield my time 
to the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. BELFORD. Now, Mr. Chairman, if I have got five minutes 
more I want to call the attention of this House, and e aga of my 
friend from Kansas [Mr. ANDERSON], to some facts which he should 
not ignore. 

I am a Western man. I went to the West when I was a boy. I 
traveled the pathway practically of the pioneer. I have seen those great 
States grow up. Ihave traveled on stage-coaches with my eters 
friend from New York [Mr. Cox], a most amiable, lovable, delightful 
2 He and I will recall it when we have a good time together. 

ughter. 

Now I ask who has developed the Western country? Who has mul- 
tiplied these farms? Who has erected these colleges? Who has built 
up these school-houses? Who has constructed these thousand miles of 
railroad? The Eastern capitalists, coupled with Western energy; and 
I am glad to render them aid when they come here and ask me to pro- 
tect their interests, because I know that their us capital goes to 
the development, advancement, and promotion of the West. [Ap- 
Plause.] And hence I am a protectionist and in favor of this bill. 

You gentlemen are not in favor of this bill. Your whole perform- 
ance is monkey business. [Laughter.] You pretend to be in favor of 
passing this bill, when in fact you are masquerading before the coun- 
try and giving that tribute to virtue that hypocrisy always awards it 
by pretending to be in favor of some measure which at the bottom of 
your hearts you are opposed to. [Applause.] 

Mr. ANDERSON and Mr. REAGAN rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. REAGAN] is 
recognized. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr. REAGAN. I move to strike out the last word. 

The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. BELFORD] congratulates the West 
that they have Eastern capitalists that can build up their country, their 
schools, their churches, and all their industrial interests. Would it not 
suit him and his constituents as well to have Western capitalists to do 
the same thing? Does he prefer a tax upon his constituents of 42 or 
43 per cent. on all their earnings to go into the hands of others, to go 
into other States to build up their local institutions? Is that patriot- 


ism? Is that love of country? Is that the manner in which the gen- 
tleman executes the representative duties which he owes to his con- 
stituents ? 

But I rose to tender to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KEL- 
LEY] my profound thanks for the patriotic and noble aspirations he has 
evinced on this floor to build up the suffering industries of the South 
and develop her illimitable fields of iron and coal and limestone. It 
was entertaining indeed to hear that gentleman tell us how he will 
build up these industries by a protective tariff. 

We have all the elements the gentleman from P. lvania refers to 
in abundance. But when he is, at the bidding of Eastern capitalists 
and monopolists, levying a tax on the very people he proposes to bene- 
fit of more than 40 per cent. on all they earn, and taking from them 
all possible power to accumulate capital and to develop their country, 
does he not know that instead of carrying ont a beneticent policy for 
that country he is robbing that people? 

And then we are to be lectured, as we were by that gentleman and 
by the gentleman from Colorado, on our insincerity when we come to 
ask for an alleviation of these burdens. It reminds me of the anecdote 
of a boy who was in the habit of striking his brother with a hammer, and 
making him halloo out. At last the one who was striking his brother 
cried out, Mau, mau, won't you come here and make Bill behave 
himself? He hollers and makes a fuss every time I hit him on the head 
with a hammer.“ [Laughter.] That is their way; whenever we com- 
plain, they talk of insincerity. While they pretend to be seeking to 
benefit labor, they represent and promote the interests of capital in op- 
position to labor. Their interest is in concentrating the capital of this 
country in a few hands, and making an abundant crop of paupers and 
tramps through the country. : 

Mr. SPEER. Since the comedian John T. Raymond, in his famous 
character Colonel Mulberry Sellers, made aSouthern tour, we frequently 
hear down there the shibboleth ‘‘the old flag and an appropriation.’’ 
It is a very good one as far as it goes; but I think one more appropriate 
and one more suggestive of the development of Southern resources and 
the accumulation of Southern wealth and independence would be“ the 
old flag and its protection.” [Applause.] _ 

I know, Mr. Chairman, and I regret the fact—because I am entirely 
sincere and earnest in my opinions—that a majority of the gentlemen, 
Representatives from my section, do not agree with me in my belief on 
this subject. But, sir, if they look at the fact that the Southern State 
is the most prosperous which has the most diversified industries; if 
they will look at the fact that the South must necessarily always be 
comparatively poor if it is always simply agricultural and pastoral in 
its occupations; if they will look at the immense strides that the State 
of Georgia, which has to a limited extent built up industries there 
since the war, is making in the direction of prosperity and independ- 
ence, they will be obliged to believe that it would be the worst possible 

nomie policy to deprive those industries of the protection which has 

for so long been accorded to the industries of the North, and from which 

it has derived so much benefit. Let them but be guided by the lamp of 
experience. 

We hear people at the South sometimes saying that before the war it 
was the custom to let the North have all the appropriations for the im- 

rovement of their rivers and to build up their harbors; and that is true. 
ey have had millions where the South has had thousands. Our 
Southern gentlemen, Southern Representatives of the old school, sat 
back on their dignity and took high constitutional views this 
policy, and said, too, that they were wealthy enough and rich enough to 
get along without such appropriations. So they were at that time. 
But that all went with the war; and now you will see Southern Rep- 
resentatives, almost all of them, as warm supporters of appropriations 
for rivers and harbors as anybody else. 

Now, sir, if it was wrong to let the Nortl®have all the appropriations 
for rivers and harbors, would it not be likewise wrong to let the North 
have all the protection for its manufacturing industries? The Northern 
States have had protection for many years and their industries have 
flourished and are now self-supporting. Those States are unexampled 
in their wealth and prosperity. Our industries of the South are in- 
choate; they are infant industries indeed; and yet now itis gravely pro- 

to deprive them of protection and let them battle for existence 
all unaided. Twelve years ago, in 1870, the census did not record the 
State of Georgia as an iron State at all. What is it to-day? It is the 
ninth State in the American Union in the production of iron. Its value 
of mineral product appears by the last census to be: Coal, $231,605; iron 
ore, $120,692; all its minerals, $472,432. Of course this does not in- 
clude the precious metals, of which there is a large production. This 
is the effect of protection. 

And look what has recently been done in Virginia under the influ- 
ence of this system. Since 1879 railroads have increased there from 
1,672 miles to 2,400 miles. Five millions of dollars of capitel have 
been brought into that State since that time and invested in iron min- 
ing. Since 1881 the little town of Roanoke, in the iron district of Vir- 
ginia, has increased in population from 600 to 3,000, and this illustrates 
what the development of our natural advantages will do for the South. 

Now, that isin the line of what we want. We want to build up our 
various industries and to develop the manifold resources of our South- 
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ern country; and, sir, it is destined to come. In the thrifty and pros- 
rous city of Atlanta, the capital of my State, since 1879, within the 
ast four years, as I see from a recent paper published there, thirty-two 
manuiactories of various kinds have been commenced there and are 
now in successful operation. Cotton is no longer king. It is a sover- 
eign no doubt, as everything American is sovereign—sovereign on an 
equality with hog and hominy, and on an equality with those enter- 
prises which will make the Southern skies glow with the furnace lights 
and the Southern rivers musical with the whir of spindles and the hum 
of machinery. 

Now, does not all that increase the markets for the produce of our 
farms? Does it not give our farmers a market near home? Does it not 
provide additional occupations for our laborers? Does it not by com- 
petition cheapen the product to the consumer? I maintain that it does. 
And, sir, I say that one of the greatest resources of Georgia to-day is its 
iron ores, almost untouched, but richer than the mines of Great Britain. 
But the iron ores of Georgia can not successfully compete with the ores 
of Spain, where the mines are developed and where, according to the 
report of the price of labor in Europe in 1878, the wages of the laborer 
are only one-third of what they are in this country. [Applause. ] 

Mr. MULDROW. Since the discovery or the invention of the process 
of manufacturing Bessemer steel it is more important, in my judgment, 
to have free iron ore from foreign countries than ever before. We are 
told that there are but two mining regions in this country where ore can 
be obtained which can be converted into Bessemer steel. One of those 
regions is in the State of New York, the otherin the State of Michigan. 

Out of the 2,000,000 tons of pig-iron which are annually converted in 
this country into Bessemer steel one-fifth last year came from foreign 
countries. Since the discovery of the process of making Bessemer steel 
the people of this country of all classes are more interested in cheap 
material for its manufacture. The cheaper the material the cheaper 
will be the product. 

Steel enters into the construction of railroads, into farming imple- 
ments, and into manufactures of all descriptions and kinds. The con- 
sumers of this country, every laborer upon the farms of this country, 
are vastly interested to-day in cheap steel. Now, to get cheap steel you 
must have cheap iron of a certain quality. 

The common iron ores of this country, we are informed, can not be 
used in the production of Bessemer steel except through a certain proc- 
ess, and then to some extent doubtful, known as the Thomas-Gilchrist 
process. And that process is to-day controlled, as I am informed, by 
the Bessemer steel companies. 

In order to obtain cheap Bessemer steel you must provide facilities 
for obtaining cheap material; and to get cheap material for the benefit 
of the people of this country you must admit iron ore from foreign coun- 
tries upon reasonable terms. This whole country is interested in this 
question. All the arts, all the manufacturing industries, all the rail- 
roads, agriculture as well as commerce, are so much interested in this 
question of cheap steel that it is incumbent upon us to give the raw 
material as cheaply as ible, in order that the whole country may 
reap the benefit of it. We should not legislate at the expense of the 
whole country for the benefit of one iron mine in New York and another 
in Michigan. 

Alabama does not need this protection. Scarcely any country on the 
face of the globe can compete with Alabama to-day in the production 
of pig-iron. Pig-iron has been manufactured in the town of Birming- 
ham, Alabama, at a cost of not exceeding 810 per ton, with a profit to 
the maker. To-day they are manufacturing pig-iron in the State of 
Alabama and selling it at $13 a ton, with a profit. : 

There is no reason why the American people should be taxed on these 
foreign ores necessary to be used in the man of Bessemer steel 
for the benefit of one or two mines in this country. In my judgment 
it is not catholic in spirit, arf is not in the interest of a vast majority 
of the people. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. ANDERSON. I move to strike out the last word. 
a word or two to say. 

On three separate occasions my distinguished friend from Colorado 
[Mr. BELFORD] has seen fit to single me out for various lectures. We 
all know that in this as in all other bodies of like character there is a 
select number of grandmotherly old persons who assume to take charge 
of the affairs of the House and of the universe generally. I think we 
have all got used to that, and I certainly have. 

But since my friend from Colorado has returned to his seat in this 
House—and I think he has been out of it most of the time this session 
he seems to have introduced a new character, that of a criticising, carp- 
ing old maid. 

I am willing to submit to the rule of the grandmothers, but this 
friend of mine, this old maid from the Rockies, or rocky old maid, as 
the case may be—to his dictation I entirely object. 

The gentleman correctly says that I represent an agricultural dis- 
trict, and I am seeking in this discussion to protect the interests of agri- 
culturists as I understand them; and he gives to us in the West cer- 
tain suggestions as to the power of Eastern capital and as to the power 
of railroads. It may possibly be that my opposition to the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad may have had something to do with his criticisms. 


I have but 


I stand squarely and firmly on the platform of the Republican 


upon this question, as upon other questions. But I claim and 1 
always exercise as an innate and God-given right the right of individ- 
ual judgment. When a Ways and Means Committee, three of whose 
members are from the State of Pennsylvania, submit to this House a 
schedule imposing, say, 50 per cent. on a given article, I claim the 
right as a Republican to say that I prefer the duty shall be but 40 per cent. 

No man can deny me that right. The whole question of protection 
rests upon this theory, that while you protect yourself as against com- 
porton from foreign nations the consumer is protected by competition 

our own nation. That sometimes is true, and in actual fact some- 
times it may not be and is not true, because sometimes manufacturers 
combine. I am in favorof a tariff—a protective tariff—giving to Amer- 
ican industries that protection which in my judgment is right and just 
for the interest of the whole people. But the moment there comes a 
combination, as in the case of acidulated phosphates (and there are many 
other cases), where the manufacturer is lifted by the tariff beyond the 
reach of the action of the law of competition, then I want a competi- 
tive tariff. In other words, I want security forthe consumer as against 
a combination of manufacturers. And whenever the issue is raised, 
either as against the importer or as against the buyer or as against any 
class of the people of the United States, that simply the manufacturer 
is to be protected and that the whole field is to be left open without 
guard, then, gentlemen, Iam, as many men on this side are, in favor of 
a low competitive tariff which will really protect the people, instead of 
protecting exclusively the manufacturers. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, a message from the Senate, by Mr. Syrpson, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had non-concurred in the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 2264) to authorize the construction of certain 
bridges and to establish them as post-roads, asked a conference with 
the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses, and had ap- 
pointed as conferees on the part of the Senate Mr. MCMILLAN, Mr. 
MILLER of New York, and Mr. VEST. 


TARIFF 


i 1 855 Committee of the Whole resumed the consideration of the tariff 
Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, there are a few reflections to which I 
deem it necessary to call the attention of the committee at this time 
in relation to the working of our tariff system and our currency system. 
After the restoration of the silver dollar in 1878 we began to increase 
the currency of this country; and we find that our currency has in- 
creased to the amount of $100,000,000 per annum, until to-day we have 
$1,500,000,000, $1, 200,000,000 of which is in active circulation. 

„ That has increased prices, so that we find the amount paid as customs 
duties, which in 1878 was $130,000,000, has increased continually, until 
it is now $220,000,000 per annum, and according to the estimate will 
be $237,000,000 for the coming fiscal year. What has been the conse- 
quence? ‘This has increased the revenues of the Government to such 
an extent that we have been paying off the publie debt. Although the 
existing tariff is a very high tariff, still the increased currency of the 
country has so raised prices as to cause the increase of importations find- 
ing a market here, these increased prices being due to the increase of 
cireulation. 

What, then, is proposed to be done? The desire on the part of those 
who wish to postpone the payment of the public debt to continue the 
evils of that debt in order that the national banking system may be 
continued is to curtail the revenues of this Government, first, by stop- 
ping the coinage of silver. And the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. BEL- 
FORD] must confess that he owed to the Democratic party the restora- 
tion of silver and the continuance of the silver coinage. He is afraid 
of his own party on that subject. The stoppage of the coinage of silver 
is the first proposition; the second is so to increase the tariff duties so 
as to be prohibitory, thus preventing revenue from coming into the 


The effect of these measures—the stoppage of coinage by a prohibit- 
ory tariff, and the demonetizing of silver—is to bring down prices in 
this country. Thus no market will be had here for foreign imports. 
Thus our protected industries and the banks which desire the payment 
of the public debt accomplish their purpose. And those two interests 
are here in this lobby to-day pressing the passage of this bill for those 
very reasons. They seek to stop the payment of the public debt in 
order to continue the national banking system, and also for the purpose 
of giving protection to Eastern manufacturers who have been robbing 
the West. 

The gentleman from Colorado spoke of the great Democratic party 
and the Mississippi Valley. What is it gives circulation to the silver 
dollar of the gentleman if it is not the people of the West and the South? 
The East does not like his money. I do not see the gentleman present; 
but I would not misrepresent his opinion if I said he believed the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of the Treasury are in league with Wall street 
and the sharks there and the Eastern influence to demonetize silver, 
and he looks to Democrats to save him. 
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To make the matter plainer, I will give the volume of currency for 
the period from 1878 till now, and the imports in the mean time, which 
will show that imports have steadily increased as the volume of money 
has increased. On 206 of the report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury for the year 1881 I find the following table, given by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency as the amount of currency in the country for the 
years 1879, 1880, and 1881: 


January 1, | November 1. November 1, | November 1, 


Silver coin ...cerese 106, 
Legal-tender notes. 
National-bank notes.. 


Totals...............| 1,055, 356, 619 | 1,165,553,503 1, 302,718,726 | 1,455,631, 602 


| 


On page 257 of the Report of the Secretary of the Treasury for the 
year 1882, in the tables prepared by the Director of the Mint, the money 
in this country at this time is $1,566,659,668, thus showing that the in- 
crease of currency since 1878 is about $500,000,000, or 33 per cent. in 
four years. 

The later table will also show that ourcurrency isabout $31 percapita, 
while that of Great Britain and Ireland is about $25 per capita. So 
that our large volume of money has raised prices and also raised wages. 
It is due to our greater volume of money that wages are higher here 
than in England, and not to protection. 

Now, the vastly increased volume of money has so increased prices 
that imports are coming into this country in spite of our high tariff. 
‘On page 14 of the Report of the Secretary of the for the year 
1882, it is shown that in round numbers the customs receipts for 1878 
were $130,000,000; in 1879, $137,000,000; in 1880, $186,000,000; in 
1881, $198,000,000; in 1882, $220,000,000. The estimate for the cur- 
rent year is about $237,000,000, thus showing that as our volume of 
money increased importation increased. This is due to the fact that 
prices steadily increased as the volume of money increased. This in- 
crease of prices gave a market here for foreign im Prices are so 
high that the importer can pay the duties levied by our protective 
tariff and still sell here at a profit. 

The result has been that these large revenues have enabled us to pay 
our national debt at such rapid rate that the banks are alarmed lest 
their foundations be swept from under them. Protection has ceased in 
great measure to protect because of our high prices and steadily in- 
creasing volume of money, which will still increase prices and invite 
imports. In thisemergency the banks ask, what must bedone? They 
demand of us to stop coining silver, since the silver law requires an in- 
crease of about $27,000,000 annually. 

They also demand that the amount of taxes be reduced, especially 
that tax which goes into the Treasury, so as tostop the payment of the 
public debt. The protectionists also demand that the tax that goes 
into the be reduced by placing prohibitory tariffs on imports. 
The tariff bill now being considered answers all these purposes, and so 
the bank presidents and tariff barons are to be made happy by its pas- 


sage. 

Mr. WISE, of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I donot propose to discuss toany 
extent the question now before this House for consideration. It would 
be impossible in the short time allowed me for any one in my position 
to define his attitude on the tariff. But Lowe it to myself and to the 
constituency I represent on this floor to say that I am in favor of this 
amendment, and ofaffording the largest protection to those inthe 
production of iron ores and other iron industries. I want to say that 1 
can not as a A, oa or as a Democrat, consent to the sentiment which 
was announced here a few days ago by the honorable gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Cox], with whom I always differ with respect, and for 
whom I have the highest regard, that protection is highway robbery and 
incidental protection burglary. But rather, I am in. accord with the 
sentiments expressed here by the honorable gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr. RANDALL], that we owe it to the labor of this country to 
cover the gap between the of labor in Europe and in this country. 
And I repeat what he then said, that free-trade between nations where 
wages vary is impossible. 

I am in favor of this amendment because, Mr. Chairman, there are, 
as has been said by my friend from Georgia [Mr. SPEER], in this South- 
ern country large deposits of iron ore which only need the magic touch 
of capital and of labor to make Virginia and the States of the South 
rank among the richest and the most powerful of the States of the Ameri- 
can Union. [Applause. ] 

I should be false to that people if I had not said this much. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE] told us in his open- 
ing speech on this amendment that these foreign ores are needed for ad- 
mixture with those which are produced in this country. I am here to 
say to him that there is in the State in part represented by me, as in 
other States of this Union, inexhaustible supplies of iron ores, from 


which not only Bessemer steel may be manufactured but steel of all 
grades. 
Mr. CARLISLE. And I want to go there and work it. 


Mr. WISE, of Virginia. Iwant to repeat what was said by my friend 
from Georgia [ Mr. SPEER], that the cost of labor in Spain and in Africa, 
from which these ores are imported into this country, is but 35 cents 
perday. Are gentlemen willing to reduce the labor of this country to 
such a degrading competition? For one, speaking for my people, I will 
never consent to it. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. WISE, of Virginia. I ask the liberty of publishing with my 
remarks an extract from a pamphlet which I hold in my hand in ref- 
erence to mines in the Commonwealth of Virginia. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Choir hears no objection. 

Mr. WISE, of Virginia. The extract is as follows: 


The iron deposits of Southwest Virginia are of such extent and variety in kind 


250 | and quality that they alone are ample to meet the demands of the iron and steel 


manufacturing districts of the country. The great abundance of superior cok- 
i l in the vicinity of these deposits must compel the establishment near the 

es of iron-firnaces and steel-works. Where iron can be made the cheapest 
there these industries will be established. Of course it is not to be expected that 
the great steel-works of Pennsylvania will remove their expensive and enor- 
3 to Virginia, but there is every reason why their supply of Bessemer 
ores should now be provided here. 

In this condition of the iron resources of the State, and with this prospect, itis 
submitted that it would be unwise to remove the duty now existing on foreign 
iron ores. On the contrary, as long as a tariff for revenue or for any other Lane 
pose is necessary in this country, there is every reason that the duty should be 

creased to a reasonable amount, Where we have the meansof penn (pyr 
a necessity it should be the policy of the Government so to develop them that 
they can be relied upon at all times. 


The CHAIRMAN. By unanimousconsentthe pro forma amendment 
is withdrawn. 

Mr. TURNER, of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, during the last session 
of Congress, on the 7th of March, I expressed my views in regard to 
this whole protective system of taxation, and attempted to show its 
injustice and the burdens it imposed upon 45,000,000 of our citizens, 
and especially the farmers, to enrich a few manufacturers and capital- 
ists, and I havenot the time now under the rules to go again into de- 
tail. The burdensof tariff taxation are as great now as they were then, 
amounting to an average of about 45 per cent. upon 2,000 articles, em- 
bracing nearly every manufactured article that is used by American 
citizens. The cry for relief from this system comes from every part of 
the United States; even the Republican party, usually heedless of the 
wants of the people, and engrossed in legislation for the benefit of cor- 
porations, banks, and capital, felt that something must be done; but 
instead of cutting down the tariff rates of taxation to a revenue standard, 
or giving some relief to the people, the Republican party dodged the 
question and gave the country the Tariff Commission. I charged in 
my speech on 7th of March last that it was a mere evasion intended to 
deceive the people; that nosubstantial relief would be derived from it. 
I said it was like an affidavit for the continuance of a bad cause and only 
meantdelay. Time has verified what I then said. The commissioners 
after traveling about over the country at great and useless expense 
have given us their report; and what is it? A mere sham. A fraud 
upon the consumers of this country. Their bill or schedule of tariff rates 
gives no relief. None could have been expected from them. They 
were selected from the manufacturing interest. 

The farmers of the country, comprising a large majority, were wholly 
unrepresented on that commission. Not a single farmer was appointed 
on the commission, although they are the class upon whom the great 
burden of the tariff falls and forces them with the other consumers to 
pay over 45 per cent. unjustly for all the manufactured articles they 
buy, amounting to over $2,000,000,000, and only about $200/000,000 
poa a the Treasury, the balance goes into the pockets of the manu- 

as a bonus. This commission consulted no interest except that 
of the manufacturers and capitalists. They wholly ignored the rights 
of the mass of the people, while they pretended to reduce the tariff rates 
and acknowledged that it was just that they should be reduced. Yet 
they did not do it; they gave no substantial relief to the people from 
tariff taxation. They merely lessened therevenue and kept up thepro- 
hibitive duties upon all that the people use, especially the laboring class. 
Their bill or schedule was nothing but a sham, a deception. 

Mr. Chairman, it was an iron hand in a velvet glove,” to crush out 
still greater gains and profits from the long-suffering farmers and laborers 
roa capitalists, not those that labor in the factories or anywhere 
e 


Sir, I charged on the 7th of March last, and in my speech of 20th of 
April last on this floor, that the Republican party intended to give no 
relief from the burdens of taxation. Their action during the last session 
of Congress and this is rapidly demonstrating it. 

Early in this session the chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means [Mr. KELLEY] reported from that committee a bill to abolish 
all internal-revenue taxation on tobacco. He assured us he would call 
up the bill at an early day. His assurances and denunciation of the in- 
ternal-revenue tax were so earnest that I had hope that at last the peo- 
ple whom I have the honor to represent and all others engaged in the 
culture of tobacco would have some relief. Iso wrote to some of thy 
constituents; but, sir, that bill has slept upon the Calendar under the 
control of the Republican party and they have refused to even take it 
up for consideration; and now itis apparent toall that the introduction 
of that bill was a meresham and deception, as I will prove; for the same 
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gentleman informed us when he this tariff bill now under con- 
sideration that it would diminish the revenue from imports about 
$20,000,000. 


If that be true, and I do not doubt it, then the internal-revenue tax 
will not be abolished if this bill passes, for it will be necessary to defray 
the expenses of the Government, as every member knows. The whole 
revenue from tariff taxation during the last twelve months was only about 
$216,000,000, and if it is to be reduced by this bill—that, too, merely to 
benefit manufacturers and capitalists by keeping out importations by 
prohibitive duties—how, then, is the deficit to be supplied? Why, of 
course, sir, by the internal-revenue taxation, and in no other way. 

It is a clear proposition, and one that can not be denied, that if you. 
want to increase the revenue from tariff taxation or duties, you must 
reduce the tariff rates which are prohibitive and that keep out impor- 
tations, and let them in. You must invite importations by reasonable 
duties, or you can not increase the tariff revenue. 

Why don’t the Republican party do it? Why don’t they reduce the 
tariff duties to a revenue standard or make some substantial reduction, 
thereby increasing the revenue and lightening the burdens of taxation 

. upon the farmers and other consumers by cheapening the blankets, 
flannels, wool hats, woolen goods, iron and steel, agricultural imple- 
ments, and all the commodities used by the laboring men of this country. 

No, sir; the Republican party will not do it. It would not be inthe 
interest of the manufacturers. You want to keep out foreign competi- 
tion and leave us to the mercy of the manfacturers and capitalists. That 
is the policy of the Republican party; that is the policy that was car- 


ried out last session. It is the policy in this bill now under considera- 
tion. 
Mr. Chairman, look at the farce the Republican party is enacting to- 


day to deceive the American people. The people are crying out for 
relief. The corridors of this Capitol, the hotels are full of lobbyists, 
all in the interest of capital and manufacturers; our desks are covered 
every morning with petitions from manufacturers who are receiving 
large profits, 30 or 40 per cent., some of them in manufactur- 
ing companies whose stock is selling at $200 and $250 to the share o 
$100—all asking for greater protection, for increased taxation upon the 
farmers and consumers of the country; all wanting to keep out foreign 
goods, so that they can rob the toiling masses, as they have been doing 

or years past, by exorbitant prices on their goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise, all under the false pretense that it is to protect American 
labor, to protect American industries. How long, sir, are we to tax 
the toiling masses of this country to foster and keep up these infant 
industries, many of which are sixty years old ? 

The farmers have no lobbyist here, and I might say but few repre- 
sentatives, to urge their interest. They have not the time or the money 
to spare to come here; their profits are small, only 3 or 4 per cent., and 
requiring close economy to make the ends meet after paying their taxes. 
They are bearing their unjust burdens patiently, hoping that Congress 
will finally do them justice. 

What are we, as their Representatives, doing, sir? Look atthe farce. 
The Senate is half through a tariff bill, reported from their Finance 
Commi with high and protective duties; but not as bad as the bill 
under consideration. And here we are, at the other end of the Capitol, 
just entering upon a tariff bill of one hundred and forty pages, reported 
by the Committee on Ways and Means, given only a few hours to de- 
bate it and expose its enormities, compelled to rely to some extent upon 
the information of a few of the committee (Mr. CARLISLE and Mr. 
TUCKER, who witnessed the formation of this bill and heard the testi- 
mony before the committee) as to the unjust character of this bill, and 
whose statements prove that it is much worse for the consumers than 
the present tariff law. 

The bill is solely in the interest of the manufacturer and capitalist. 

Both the Senate and House committee have ignored the bill or sched- 
ule of the tariff committee. It will go down justly despised by the 
honest masses of the people who have to pay this tariff taxation in the 
enhanced price of all they wear and consume, even on the necessaries of 
life, and ought to be, judging from the letters of some of the commis- 
sioners that have found their way into the press of the country, show- 
ing the influences that were brought to bear upon them and their con- 
nivance to bring in a bill solely in the interest of the manufacturers, 
while pretending to do justice to the great consuming class of our 
people. 

Mr. Chairman, what will be the result when the Senate gets through 
with their bill and when we get through with this bill—both different? 
Why then, sir, we are to have a conference committee of Senate and 
House. On these committees will bea majority of protectionists, high- 
tariff men, and this important question, affecting the whole people of 
this country, will be determined by them in a report in favor of manu- 
facturers and capital, by which for every dollar of revenue that they 
put into the Treasury they will put nine into the pockets of the manu- 
facturers as a bonus, all coming out of the honest masses of this country, 
and especially the farming class, who consume more than any others. 

That is what the present tariff does; and that conference report, 
judging from the action of the Republican party thus far, will be worse 
for the people. And that report will be concurred in by the Republi- 


can party who control this Congress and become the law of the land. 


God forbid that that result shall ever be consummated. Better that 
the 4th of March shall put an end to this Congress and leave this ques- 


tion to be settled by the next Co who perhaps will the 
wishes, the rights and the prosperity of this whole country, and not 
look exclusively to increasing the wealth of a favored few. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that it was ever contemplated by the 
framers of our Constitution that Congress should have the power to tax 
the great mass of the people to enrich a few. It never was intended 
that we should have a favored class who should be enriched by a tribute 
or tax collected annually out of the great mass of the people. The 
power was given Congress to levy impost duties to defray the expenses 
of this Government and nothing else; and, sir, the people in the very 
region of country whence this clamor comes for protection, in 1816 
and in 1824 held conventions in Bangor and Portland, in the State of 
Maine, and in Philadelphia, New York, and Boston, all protesting 
against even a low tariffand upon a few articles. One of the great argu- 
ments used in their protests was that it was not only unjust but uncon- 
stitutional. Look at the Faneuil Hall resolutions adopted in Boston in 
1816, and again in 1824, and offered and advocated in Congress by that 
great statesman, Mr. Webster, denouncing this protective system and 
contending that it was wrong, unjust, and unconstitutional. 

I wish, sir, I had time to read from these able protests; they are to 
be found in the Annals of Congress, first volume, and I read from some 
of them when I spoke against this Tariff Commission bill in my second 
speech last April. I would advise the Representatives from those regions 
here to-day who are clamoring for protection to read the protests and 
the arguments of their forefathers against this system of robbery. 

And this protective tariff system is kept up under the hypocritical and 
false pretense that it is to protect American labor. Suppose that it was 
true that it did protect those laborers that are employed in manufac- 
tories; would it be just to tax five laborers to benefit one, for that is 
the proportion? What right have you to tax one class of laborers to 
benefit another? What right have you to discriminate against four- 
fifths of the labor in the United States, that is engaged in farming? 

Sir, I represent laborers, men who work from the rising to the setting 
of the sun, and even after it has set, to make an honest living for them- 
selves and families. What protection do you give them by this bill? 
The protection that the wolf gives the lamb. You rob us under this 
bill, and then under your internal-revenue system you impose on our 
ind —I mean tobacco; you levy an annual tax of over $40,000,000. 
That is the sort of protection that our labor in the West receives. You 
will not even let us sell our tobacco, produced on our own land by our 
own labor, where we can get the best price for it. We must sell it toa 
licensed, taxed dealer. Is this justice? We have to contend against 
the pauper labor of foreign countries when we sell our tobacco, grain, 
and cotton. Sir, in the name of the people I represent, in the name of 
justice, I protest against such asystem and against such a bill as the one 
under consideration. 

The whole system is nothing but legalized robbery, and, as I said be- 
fore, this bill is an iron hand in a velvet glove, to crush out in- 
creased and unjust profits from the farmers of the country to enrich a 
few. Iam not astonished that some members representing these manu- 
factories and members who are manufacturers should consult their own 
interest to the exclusion of others; but how any man kere represent- 
ing an agricultural district can vote for this bill in its presen’ shape, 
and I do not believe it will be materially amended, I can not imagine. 

Mr. Chairman, I am glad the people are roused up on this question; 
they are thinking for themselves; they are tired of paying tribute to keep 
up these infant industries or manufactories that are seventy-five years 
old, that have grown rich and are still crying for more and increased 
tribute from the toiling millions of this country. Gentlemen on the 
other side of this House had better regard the warning they received in 
the Congressional elections last fall when the people rebuked them and 
gave us a Democratic majority in the next House of Representatives. 
The people have begun a good work; you can not deceive them longer. 
They demand and must have relief from the war taxes. Let them keep 
on. The price of liberty is eternal vigilance.” Let the great mass 
of the tax-ridden people assert their power and bring back the adminis- 
tration of this Government to Democratic principles: Equal rights to 
all; exclusive privileges to none.“ 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, iron ore is an important 
element in this schedule, and is the basis of all the other articles of 
production included init. Iron ore has not heretofore borne a sufficient 
amount of duty to protect it in any degree. There is perhaps noother 
article in this schedule which represents so much labor as iron ore in 
comparison with its value. Its original value in the ore-bed commands 
from 10 to 50 cents per ton royalty, the average royalty paid being 
about 25 cents, and almost all the iron ore mined in the country is on 
a royalty. The cost of mining a ton of iron ore in the United States 
is about $2.50, and when you deduct 25 cents from that the balance 
represents labor. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Is that Lake Superior ore? 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. Lake Superior or any other ore. 

The consumption of iron ore in the United States during the year 
1881 was 8,000,000 tons. Of that 7,217,000 tons were mined in the 
United States and 783,000 tons were imported from foreign countries. 
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When the present tariff law was passed in 1863 no one believed at 
that date that it was possible toimport iron ores into this country from 
Europe, as more than half of the States of the Union were underlaid 
with the very best qualities of this material. Hence it had no place 
in the tariff schedule, but was covered by a general clause, “‘articles 
not otherwise provided for,” and paying an ad valorem duty of 20 per 
cent., which has resulted in those ores paying a duty averaging about 
564 cents per ton. 

It has been found that the exportation of grain, when the price abroad 
will warrant large shipments, results in the returning vessels bringing 
ores back as ballast, and at nominal rates of freight. When this con- 
dition of things exists large importations of ores occur. In 1880-81 
782,000 tons of ore were imported, this being about one-eighth of our 
entire consumption. Hence the amount of duty collected on foreign 
ores becomes a matter of serious importance, and is really a question 
of the price of labor. In Spain the ores are easily mined, and a labor- 
ing man takes out about a ton a day. The wages for this ranges from 
35 to 60 cents per day; the cost of transportation to the seaboard is 
from 25 to 40 cents per ton, and 20 cents for putting it on board a vessel; 
thus you have a total cost per ton of ore, at the outside, of $1.20 de- 
livered on board. The cost of mining a ton of American ore ranges 
from $2.50 to $2.80 per ton, and American miners’ wages range from 
$1.50 to $2.25 per day, and the expense of getting the ore to vessels or 
cars and on board will amount to not much, if anything, less than 
$1.50. 

As the value of ores in this country in their native beds is very small, 
being merely nominal, almost the entire cost of mining and placing it 
on board cars or boats for transportation to the point where they are 
smelted is measured by the price of labor and affects the wages of the 
- laboring man more than any other one thing. It makes but little dif- 
ference to the manufacturer, as the cost of the ore is the basis for the 
estimated cost of the manufactured article. But we can not produce 
ores even in this country and pay our laboring men fair wages in com- 
petition with ores mined in Africa and Spain by the cheap labor of those 
countries unless we have a duty that should not be lessthanadollara ton. 

It has been stated that the ores mined in this country lack some very 
essential qualities which the foreign ore ; that this foreign ore 
is needed to mix with native ores to improve it; that it supplies a place 
which the American ore can not fill; and that for Bessemer steel pur- 
poses the American ore is not suitable. These assumptions are not true, 
as the facts will show it absolutely false. 

The Lake Champlain ore mines contain all the qualities necessary for 
Bessemer purposes and are capable of producing 3,000,000 tons annually, 
or more than a third of our entire consumption. The mines in New 
York State, other than the Lake Champlain, are capable of ucing 
1,000,000 tons additional Bessemer ere; and the ore regions of Southwest 
Virginia and New Jersey are capable of themselves of producing Bes- 
semer ores in sufficient quantities for all purposes of steel manufacture 
in this country. And the Lake Superior country has ore enough to 
make all the Béssemer steel needed in the United States for fifty years 
to come. 

The iron-ore producers ask a specifieduty of 85cents per ton, for sev- 
eral reasons easily explained. 

Iron ore in proportion to the labor expended upon it and the capital 
invested in it is as much entitled to protection as iron and steel in the 
advanced forms of production. It is true it is an article of prime pro- 
duction, a crude material, but it represents labor and labor only. 

It is a crude material, of which we have a favorably distributed and 
an inexhaustible supply underneath American soil; and this supply 
includes every variety of chemical constituent necessary for every branch 
of iron and steel manufacture. 

The labor employed in the manufacture of a ton of steel rails, accord- 
ing to the last census report, is $5.07; in man ing a ton of bar- 
iron, $2.62; in producing a ton of iron ore in New Jersey, $2.46; on 
Lake Superior, $2.50 to $2.53; but taking the comparative values in 
the market of rails, bar-iron, and ore, it is clear that the discrimination 
proposed against iron ore as compared with the higher forms of manu- 
facture is very severe and most unjust. Justice and expediency both 
require that the rule of protection to the labor engaged in a given pro- 
duction shall be adhered to. 

Previous to 1879 the total importations from all countries never ex- 
ceeded 100,000 tons in a single year. From that time, however, they 
rapidly increased. In 1879 they were 284,000 tons; in 1880, 493,000 
tons; in 1881, 783,000 tons. We have used, then, within three years 
1,560,436 tons of foreign ores in American blast-furnaces. This has been 
the labor product mainly of a country in which wages are lowest (Spain), 
and of capital owned mainly in a country where, through four centu- 
nies of control of the world’s markets, accumulated wealth is greatest and 
interest the lowest (England) and we have paid for this foreign prod- 
net, which is in direct competition with American labor, $4,500,000. 

Under the proposed rate of duty (50 cents) importations from Spain 
and Africa will rapidly increase. In addition to these, extensive prep- 
arations are now being made for increasing the im tions from the 


and mines are now being opened in the Island of Cuba, from 
which nothing has yet been received, and where the wages in produc- 
tion will be little higher, if any, than the cost of slave labor. 


The average wages in one mining district on Lake Superior is $2.08 
per day. In New York and New Jersey they are $1.50 to $z per day. 
In Spain they are 40 and 45 cents per day. It is unnecessary to dwell 
upon the sharp significance of this contrast in wages, and the consequent 
unjust discrimination against the American miner, if not protected by 
a tate of duty considerably higher than proposed. 

The ore production of the United Statesin the cenus year was 8,000,000 
tons. The production of the Lake Superior region (Marquette and 
Menominee districts) last year was nearly 3,000,000 tons. 

But ore mining in New York, New Jersey, Missouri, and now in the 
Southern States, to a considerable extent, is carried on under similar 
conditions as it is upon Lake Superior. The investment of capital is 
always permanent. Withdrawal of it in other directions is impossible. 
It must live and prosper where it now is, or it must perish. 

It is alleged that there is a necessity for foreign importations on the 
ground of a lack of Bessemer ores; that American ore producers have an 
enlarged market by reason of the importation of foreign ores, each ton 
of foreign ore causing the consumption of one additional ton of native 
ore which would not otherwise be used; that the importation of foreign 
ores is an adjunct of the steel business only, and has no effect in its 
competition with native ores for the manufacture of ordinary mill and 
foundery iron. Neither of these propositions, I say deliberately, has any 
foundation of fact. Well-known facts of ore production utterly dis- 
prove them, and their assertion involves not only untruth but absurdity. 

From what quarter comes any demand for withholding from Ameri- 
can ore an adequate protective duty? It comes almost exclusively 
from the foreign importers. Practically itisa foreign and not an Amer- 
ican interest that is opposed to it. 

The iron and steel manufacturers well know that the enduring sup- 
port of their industries must be American instead of foreign ore, and 
they desire a policy which will stimulate and enlarge the home pro- 
duction instead of a policy which will weaken and discourage it. The 
— of one of the largest and most successful rail-mills in the 

nited States says: 

So far as the policy of our company is concerned, we have never bought a ton 
of foreign ore, a ton of foreign metal, or a ton of foreign steel-blooms. Neither 
do I think we have a right to do this and still ask for a protective tariff on steel 
rails; and if all the Bessemer works in America did the same there would 
not be an overproduction of pig-metal; and I also believe we would be supplied 


at prices that we could afford to pay, and at the same time pay to the makers 
femal and to the miners of iron ore a fair margin of profit for their mate- 


Bituminous coal is put in this bill at 75 cents per ton. But the labor 
necessary for the production of a ton of ore is three to four times that 
required for mining a ton of coal. Can any possible reason be given for 
not putting the labor employed in coal and ore mining upon the same 
basis? Were that done the duty on ore would be over three times the 
3 and yet we are asking only 85 cents as against 75 cents 
on 5 

If we want to develop our mines so as to supply our own markets with 
a constant and continuous supply of ore one year after another we must 
take such steps and enact such laws as will protect the labor which is 
engaged in it to induce them to open up the mines to mine the ore of 
which we havesuch inexhaustible quantities. And I may be permitted 
to say here that there is no reliable information from any source that 
foreign iron ores are n to mix with our own in order to produce 
certain kinds of metals of an improved quality. I do not know such to 
be the case. We have every kind of ore that is necessary. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands the pro forma amend- 
ment to be withdrawn. 

Mr. RANDALL. I renew it. 

I rise, Mr. Chairman, merely to advise the acceptance of 50 cents a 
ton as the proper rate of duty in this case. That rate was fixed by the 
Tariff Commission, and there is nobody who will not recognize the fact 
that metals were intelligently and justly represented on that commis- 
sion; nay, more; it has agreed to in another body as to the rates. 
More than this, the Ways and Means Committee themselves made a 
recommendation to this House that 50 cents per ton was the proper rate. 
I prefer 50 cents per ton specific to 20 per cent. ad valorem, because it 
is a definite rate, although it is but 17.43 per cent. ad valorem on the 
average yearly importation. 

I think it an equitable place to stand, and if there be a doubt why 
this should be specific in preference to ad valorem the argument made 
in the commission repert is, to my mind, most conclusive. It states— 

That o rates secure equal assessments of duty at all porte. 5 

That ad valorem duties are excessive when prices are and inadequate 
when values are low and in timesof depression. On the other i Levene ery 228 
specific duties do not stimulate an unnatural growth of our man ng in- 
dustries, and when a great and unexpected demand arises for any of the staplesof 
trade it can be supplied from the markets of the world, and thus undue expan- 


sion is avoided. 

No radical change in the existing duty on iron ore is proposed. 

Now, 50 cents a ton is not a radical in the existing rates. It 
is a reduction, but not a radical reduction, and is adequate, I think, to 
protect and care for the labor employed in its production, and that is 
the reason mainly why I want to stop there. 

The commission recommended a specific rate of 50 cents per ton in 
| place of the present rate of 20 per cent. ad valorem. 
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They say: 

The reasons that have led to this conclusion are that there has been great 
difficulty in ascertai the exact value of ores, particularly those exported 
from Spain and the Mediterranean. 


After all, Mr. Chairman, we must meet on some common ground 
where there is a difference of opinion as to the proper rates to be fixed, 
and there seems to have been a uniformity of recommendation in every 
place where this rate has been considered and discussed, which decision 
is in favor of the rate fixed here. I urge, therefore, all sides to agree 
to this 50 cents as the rate where we may equitably stand to-day. 

Mr. HILL. At the last session of Congress I introduced a petition 
from the county in which I reside, signed by nearly 3,000 miners and 
other persons interested directly and indirectly in the mining of ore. 
They asked for a higher rate of duty, much higher than is proposed by 
any of the amendments offered here. While I still believe that a higher 
rate of duty should be imposed, in accordance with the bill I intro- 
duced last session, and do not think that the amendment offered by 
the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means provides a rate suf- 
ficient to meet the requirements of this industry, yet under the circum- 
stances I shall support that amendment. 

The cost of iron ore is nearly all labor of the hardest kind in the 
mining of it. Iron ore in the ground is worth about 25 or 50 cents. I 
find that last year there were imported 782,000 tons, the invoice value 
of which was $2.86 per ton, and the foreign ore is being brought into 
competition with the product of the mines in this country with the effect 
that in my own district there are some mines whose leases are expiring 
and not being renewed, because of the fact that manufacturers can pur- 
chase iron ore in the harbor of New York at a lower price than they can 
buy or mine it from our own mines, the invoice value being, as stated 
above, $2.86. The price of the iron ore put upon the vessel in Spain 
is 81.05. And our miners can not afford to take the ore from the mines 
and bring it into market at a price short of about $4 a ton. 

The last year 8,000,000 toms of iron ore were mined and transported 
by rail and water to furnaces, and during the same year, as already 
stated,782,000 tons, nearly one-eighth of the amount mined in this coun- 
try, were imported. Importations of iron ores increased from 24,000 
tons in 1873 to nearly 800,000 tons in 1882. I have seen it stated that 
the iron-ore mines on the Atlantic seaboard are not worked to over one- 
half their capacity. In the last census report of 1880 we find: 

The rank of the sixteen States reported in the census of 1870 as producers of 
iron ore are as follows: Pennsylvania, Michigan, New York, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Missouri, Maryland, Tennessee, Massachusetts, Wisconsin, Hentucky, Virginia, 
Vermont, North Carolina, Delaware, and Indiana, — 

The six great iron States retain in 1880 their former relative rank, and Ala- 
bama, a new State, takes the rank next them. Pennsylvaniaand Michigan yield 
over one-half the entire product. Thesix Statesat the head of the list yield 87.48 

cent. of the total, which is worth 90.91 per cent. of the total value. Sixteen 
Rates were reported in 1870 1 f eres The new iron-pro- 
3 Alabama, Georgia, West Virginia, 
and Texas. 

Mr. Chairman, with these facts staring us in the face it is our duty 
to see that this great industry is protected by such a rate of duty as will 
enable these mines to be developed and their valuable deposits brought 
to the market. Clay has protection of $5 per ton, stone for building 
purposes, $1.50; and why should not iron ore also be protected by a 
duty equal at least to building-stone? 

The reduction of duty on iron ore will have the effect of reducing the 
wages of those engaged in mining, for we can not have cheap ore with- 
out cheap wages. We can not afford to hamper or degrade labor by 
cheapening prices of the same as a result of low duties and the natural 
consequences of free-trade principles fully carried out. Mr. Chairman, 
we must not lose sight of the question of the wages paid to the men en- 
gaged in this hard and heavy work of mining this ore and in manufact- 
uring pig iron, which follows near to this item so largely made up of 
labor. 

I was in England two and a half years ago and had the privilege to 
go through the iron-ore district of that country. It was in July, 1880. 
I was at one of the great iron centers of England, and I found nearly or 
quite all of their iron-ore mines closed at that place, and was informed 
that iron ore could be laid down on their wharves cheaper than they 
could mine it. I saw ship loads of it unloading, and the great wharves 
piled up for a long distance with iron ore imported from Spain, the 
same kind of ore that is being imported to this country, and being 
brought in competition with iron-ore mines of America, and the same 
results, I believe, will be experienced in this country if we adopt the 
principle of reducing the duty or neglect to protect this great industry 
and thereby reduce the wages of those engaged in it. ‘Trains of cars 
loaded with foreign ore from Spain pass daily through iron mines of 
my district. 

New Jersey ranks fourth in iron-ore producing States, Morris County 
ranking as the third county in the Union in production. Among the 
larger mines the Hibernia mine of Morris County ranks eighth, hav- 
ing produced 138,173 tons for the year 1882. I find in a letter received 
from John F. Quarles, late United States consul at Malaga, Spain, many 
facts bearing on this question. He says the cost of production and trans- 
portation to the seaboard on the Mediterranean is less than one-half of 
hat it is in the United States. That wages range from 35 to 50 cents per 
day. Cost of mining or extracting a ton of ore did not exceed 40 cents. 


mnecticut, Oregon, Maine, 


Cost to seaboard ranges from 35 to 45 cents per ton. Adding 20 cents to 
put it on vessels makes total cost of a ton of ore free on board $1.05. 

It will be seen that this ore can be sold free on board at $1.25 with 
profit. When it is remembered that this is less than the first cost of 
the labor of extracting a ton of ore in most of our mines, the advan- 
tage of the foreign producer will at once appear. Our mine owners in 
the United States pay their miners from $1.50 to $2 per day. 

But it is argued that ocean freights make up for thedifference in the 
cost of production and therefore afford sufficient protection. Thismay 
be plausible in theory but it is fallacious in fact. All freights between 
the United States and the Mediterranean depend entirely upon the sup- 
ply and demand of grain freights. When grain freights from America 
are good, ore freights may be had at nominal prices. In 188081 grain 
freights were good and all freights touched as low as $1.46 per ton, the 
ruling price being about $2.25 for steam and $1.75 for sail. It will 
be readily seen from these figures that ore freights do not make up the 
difference between the cost of production in Europe and in America. 
In the existing tariff the words iron ore“ do not occur, for at the 
time of its enactment no importation of iron ore was thought to be pos- 
sible. It is admitted under the general clause levying a duty of 20 per 
cent. ad valorem upon ‘‘crude mineral and bituminous substances not 
otherwise provided for,’’ and is only a duty of 56} cents per ton. 

The iron-ore interest is the base and foundation of the whole iron in- 
dustry. Depress this industry and the iron interest at large will feel it; 
and the careful observer who has watched this business in the past will 
have observed that when the iron business is depressed all other branches 
of industry, farmers and the trade generally, suffer. The country was 
never more prosperous, Labor is the great source of wealth to the nation, 
and no better evidence can be given of our prosperity and wealth and the 
benefits of the protective policy of the Government than is shown by the 
deposits in the savings-banks of the country. These arethe places where 
the working people deposit their savings. These workingmen have on 
deposit now, as near as can be ascertained, about $900,000,000 in the 
savings-banks of the country in fifteen States, as shown by report of 
the Comptroller of the Currency, December 1, 1881—nearly one-half of 
the public debt—and we have seen it stated that the deposits in the 
savings-banks of the State of Connecticut were $84,000,000; that the de- 
positors numbered 225,000 out of a total population of 622,000, and that 
bn a averaged $370 apiece, or $130 each for every man, woman, 
and c 

Mr. Chairman, this is a different state of things compared with the 
state of things as we found them when in England two and a half years 
ago, as I havestated before. Now, sir, I do not want to see here what I 
saw there. I visited one of the largest iron industries in England, where 
I found nineteen blast-furnaces and fourteen in blast, two large rail- 
road-iron rolling-mills, and various kinds of iron being manufactured. 
I was allowed to pass through with the foreman of the establishment. 
Thousands of hands were employed. It wasraining hard. I found the 
furnaces and the men in the rain, without shelter, wet through, work- 
ing hard, at low wages. I found young women, frém seventeen to 
twenty years of age, unloading coal from the cars, earning 1 shilling a 
day, 25 cents of American money. I found young women picking out 
scrap and washing bolts, receiving1 shillingaday. I found full-grown 
boys working for 14 pe a day, 29 cents of American money. I found 
the hard-working laborer doing the heavy, tugging work, at 2s. 6d. per 
day, 62 cents of American money. And so they were all working, and 
being paid in proportion to their kind of work. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am glad to know that the iron industries of 
America have not resorted to such means to carry on their business, and 
that the labor employed is so much better respected and better paid; 
yet if the views of the free-trader were carried out, duty on iron would 
be removed and labor placed on the same footing as in England. The 
iron-men are asked to place in the market their iron, especially railroad 
iron, at sy ani prices. That means free-trade policy, Mr. Chairman. 
Members of Congress or this Government can not afford to bring down 
their standard of labor to European prices, and fill up their iron-works 
and mines with young women to do the work at 25 cents a day. No, 
sir; we can not afford it. Iam here to defend these industries and to 
defend the labor and workingmen of my district against any such policy. 

If we wish the prosperity and wealth of the country to continue, we 
must look after the condition of our working people, and elevate and 
not take any risks of reducing them to want and pauperism, and bring 
the families of workingmen in this country as Mr. HEWITT found them 
in 1867, which I have had occasion to refer to before, and which agrees 
in part with what I saw when in England. 

HON. A. 8, HEWITI’S REPORT OF PARIS EXPOSITION. 

I submit a few extracts from the report of Hon. A. S. Hewitt, Uni- 
ted States commissioner to the universal exposition at Paris in 1867, 
who, in speaking of ‘‘the condition of the working classes in France 
and England,’’ says that from a material point of view, at least, it is 
simply deplorable: 

It requires the utmost economy on the part of the laboring man and the united 
labor of his wife and his children to keep his family in ex: ce; and it is the 
accepted rule and practice for such a family to have meat butonce a week; and 
any change in this condition of affairsinvolving a change in the remuneration 


d to the common laborer, would pus it out of the power of the iron-masters 
of France to carry on their business in competition with Belgium and England 
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in the absence of a higher tariff on imports. The existence of the iron business 
in France therefore as a national branch of industry may be said to rest upon 
the elementary condition of giving meat once a week only to the t mass of 
laborers who are engaged in its production. In Belgium substantially thesame 
state of affairs prevails, 


Mr. HEWITT, in speaking of labor in England, says: 

As a general rule, the labor of the women and children is required in order to 
eke out the subsistence of the ually, In Wales women are extensively employed 
in the works, doing the labor for which a man would be required in America, and 
earning from tenpence to one shilling threepence per day, or rather less than half 
the wages that would be paid to a man for the same r, which they perform 
equally well. In Staffordshire, and in the north of England, and in Scotland, wo- 
men and children are still extensively employed above und about the mines 
and around the coal heaps at the mouth of Leal p= the su tial result of which 
is that the labor of the whole family is procured forthe sum which would be paid 
to its male head if he alone labored for the support of the family, of course ata far 
lower cost in the resulting production of iron than would otherwise be possible. 
Restraining laws have been enacted in England of late years in regard to women 
and children, limiting the number of hoursduring which they may be employed, 
and also providing that they shall not be employed during the night, except in 
certain specified cases. But if the women and children were altogether drawn 
from those occupations, as they are in the United States, it would not be possible 
to produce iron except at a considerable advance in the price of labor. 


And we have no doubt if this free-trade policy was carried out in this 
country it would not be long before the same state of things would ex- 
ist here; and the question is simply whether our laboring classes shall 
be reduced to the same condition of having meat once a week, with low 
wages, or continue to enjoy good wages with plenty of food and meat 
every day of the week if they choose. 

The policy of protection inaugurated by this Government in 1861, 
and which is now working so satisfactorily, will keep this country from 
witnessing the poverty and pauperism so prevalent in many parts of 
Europe—especially in England—and it is very evident if we wish to 
avoid it in this country, wise and healthful measures must be adopted 
such as will provide employment for all classes. 

Mr. HEWITT, in his report, says: 

POOR LAW OF ENGLAND. 

The poor-law returns made in England are carefully examined, from which it 
is evident that there is an army of paupers pressing upon the occupations of the 
common laborer, and striving to push him over thealmost insensible line which 
divides these two classes from each other. It is not possible that the laborer 
should receive more than bare subsistence wages, and there can be no relief for 
his patient suffering so long as there are thousands who, unable to earn any 
wages at all, stand ready to fill up every gap in the ranks of ind ; and to 
the honest laborer himself, standing un the edge of this line, over which he is 
liable at any moment to be forced into the ranks of pauperism, the anxiety and 
miserable state of uncertainty for himself and his family must be fatal to all ra- 
tional happiness, and is well calculated to drive him into vicious indulgencies 
and 5 excesses whenever a transient opportunity is afforded, as a mo- 
mentary relief from a condition of hopeless misery. 

From the returns made to the British Parliamentas to pauperism in the month 
of September, A. D. 1867, it appears that out of a lation of 19,886,104, dwell- 
ing in the area for which the returns are made, 872 persons were on the list of 

upers Supported by public charity, of which number 129,689 were in the work- 
Eanos and 38,726 were relieved in their own houses, This latter portion con- 
stitutes the army which substantially regulates the rate of or labor, as 
they are ready, to a greater or less extent, to take any vacant p. which may 
offer itself. And this state of the case exists not in mid-winter, but just after the 
close of the harvest, and the returns show that the evil is an advancing one, as 
there is an increase of 27,521, or 3.3 per cent., in 1967 over the corresponding 
week in 1866, And a study of the tables which are hereunto annexed (Appendix 
peos the largest rate of pauperism in manufacturing and notin the agri- 
cultural districts, 

PAUPERS AS MANY AS CHILDREN IN SCHOOL, 


Mr. Hewrrr further states that paupers receiving public relief in 
England are as many as the children in the schools: 

By another liamentary return, which is also annexed (A dix I), it a 
5 5 that ac axerage ANADO of scholars attendant aea 8 dh 

vernment i ion in the year 1866 was 871,309 in cA gery and Wales, show- 
Eg this suggestive fact, that the paupers rening ublic 
receiving instruction in schools aided by the pub! 


and every class in the community, except the operatives themselves, have en- 
$ p national endowment, 


WANT OF PROPER POLICY, 


It is evident from this report that most of this pauperism arises fer 
want of proper policy on the part of the government in developing their 
resources and finding employment for their people, and ought to serve 
as a warning to Co and the Government of the United States to 
be careful in their legislation not to strike down the manufacturing in- 
dustries of the country. 

The Spanish workingman scarcely averages one-third the wages paid in 
New York and Chicago, while necessaries of life are much cheaper in 
the United States than in Spain. There laborers get $3 a week, and 
we have seen it stated work for 20 and 28 cents a day, and in some por- 
tions of Spain they rarely eat meat. The miners and workingmen in 
the iron-ore mines of this country can not compete with such wages, and 
England to-day is suffering from such competition. The representatives 
of the capital and labor employed in the production of iron ore in for- 
eign countries and its shipment to our shores are strongly opposing the 
iron-ore interest of the United States; and we have many engaged in the 
manufacture of steel who oppose a higher rute of duty on iron ore and 
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who purchase the foreign ore, and whose plea for doing it is that it is 
free from phosphorus. 

Some time ago an invention known as the Thomas-Gilchrist patent 
was perfected in Europe for dephosphorizing pig-iron for steel purposes, 
and also one invented by a gentleman of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
named Reese, for the same purpose. Both of these patents were bought 
up, as we are informed, by the Bessemer Association. I am also cred- 
ibly informed that the iron used in the Thomas-Gilchrist and Reese 
processes may contain an unlimited amount of phosphorus and yet be 
successfully treated by the same at an estimated cost of 50 cents per 
ton of steel rail. Estimating 50 per cent. of metallic iron in the ore, 
we find that the phosphorus can be eliminated from the pig at a cost 
of 25 cents per ton on the ore. But the Bessemer-steel manufacturers 
do not care to use these processes as long as they can get a foreign ore 
at a lower price; for instance, at from $3.50 to $4 per ton in our har- 
bors. Thus it will be seen that a foreign ore costing $4 per ton, and of 
equal richness with our own ores, isas valuable as American ore would 
be at $4.25 per ton, for the reason that it will cost 50 cents per ton of 
steel rails (or 25 cents per ton of ore) to eliminate the phosphorus con- 
tained in our ore. 

By the above processes the iron ores of the United States that contain 
phosphorus can be made to answer as well as the foreign article, but 
there is plenty of iron ore in this country free from phosphorus as good 
for Bessemer p if not better, than Spanish or other foreign ores. 

I have seen it stated that every ton of foreign ore that is brought to 
this country enables a ton of our ore to be used. If that is correct there 
should have been a demand for 600,000 tons of the same class in 1881 
for Bessemer use, but in point of fact I can not find a single car-load of 
New Jersey ores referred to that was sold in that year for the purpose of 
mixture with foreign ores for Bessemer pig. Mr. Chairman, thisisanim- 
portant industry, and while the rate of duty in the offered amendment 
is not what it ought to be, yet I shall vote for it and hope it will be 
adopted. 

Mr. KELLEY and Mr. HOOKER rose. 

Mr. KELLEY. I move that the committee do now rise for the pur- 
pose of asking the House to limit debate. It is my purpose to ask the 
House to limit debate on two lines only. 

Mr. HOOKER. I desire to inquire of the Chair whether I am recog- 
nized or not? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has recognized the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. HOOKER]; but the gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
moved that the committee rise for the purpose of asking the House to 
limit debate. 

Mr. KELLEY. I propose to move that debate on the first two limes 
of the paragraph be limited to five minutes. 

Mr. SPARKS. I hardly think the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
will insist on that. IIe had, as chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, ten minutes to discuss this question, and other gentlemen 
who desire to discuss it have had no time. This is a grave question. 

Mr. KELLEY. I had ten minutes as chairman of the committee be- 
cause other gentlemen had been allowed ten minutes. 

Mr. HOOKER. I rise to a question of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HOOKER. Having been recognized by the chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole, I submit I am entitled to the floor and the 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means has no right while I 
hold the floor to make a motion of any sort whatever. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi is in error. The 
Chair recognized the gentleman from Pennsylvania first and then rec- 
ognized the gentleman from Mississippi to propose an amendment. 

Mr. HOOKER. How does it ha) that the chairman even of the 
Committee on Ways and Means the right to take the floor against 
other members? 

The CHAIRMAN. The motion that the committee rise takes pre- 
cedence of a motion to amend. 

Mr. HOOKER. I do not knew that that is the rule. I make the 

int of order that a motion can not be made by anybody while there 
is a gentleman on the floor having the right to speak. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair recognized the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania first. The question is on the motion of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY], that the committee do now rise. 

Mr. HOOKER. I call for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 105, noes 66. 

Mr. MONEY. I call for tellers. 

Tellers were not ordered, only 23 members votipg therefor—not one- 
fifth of a quorum. 

So the motion of Mr. KELLEY was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed 
the chair, Mr. Burrows, of Michigan, reported that the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union had had under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 7313) to impose duties on foreign imports, and for 
other purposes, and had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. KELLEY. I move that the House resolve itself into Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union; and pending that mo- 
tion I move that all debate on lines 616 and 617, less the words as 
pyrites, and all amendments thereto, shall be limited to ten minutes. 
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Mr. SPARKS. I move to amend by making the time one hour. 

The question being taken on the amendment, it was not agreed to. 

Mr. HOOKER. I move to amend by making the time twenty min- 
utes. 

Mr. BERRY rose. 


The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia rise? 
Mr. BERRY. I rose to move to amend the motion of the gentleman 


from Pennsylvania by making the time thirty minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HOOKER] 
moves to amend by ing it twenty minutes. 

Mr. BERRY. Then I withdraw my amendment. 

The question being taken on Mr. Hooker’s amendment, on a viva 
voce division the Speaker stated that the ‘‘noes’’ seemed to have it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I call for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 38, noes 89. 

So (further count not being called for) the amendment was not 

to. 

The motion of Mr. KELLEY to limit debate to ten minutes was then 
agreed to. 

The motion that the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole 
was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole, 
Mr. Burrows, of Michigan, in the chair. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole 
for the further consideration of the tariff bill. By order of the House 
all debate upon lines 616 and 617, except the last two words of line 617, 
and on all amendments thereto, is limited to ten minutes. The Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Hoox R] as entitled to 
the floor for five minutes. 

Mr. HOOKER. I will yield my time to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. CARLISLE], who desires to offer an amendment. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I propose to offera substantial amendment and to 
say a word or two npon it. I move to amend the p tion of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] so as to e the duty on 
iron ores 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

I sympathize with the gentleman from Pennsylvania and other gen- 
tlemen on that side of the House in their desire to develop the indus- 
tries of the West and of the South, but in my judgment that can never 
be accomplished by taxing at high rates all the articles which the people 
of those sections are compelled to use. 

I believe that this high protective system has retarded the develop- 
ment of the West and the South at least twenty-five years by offering a 
bounty for the location of furnaces and rolling-mills and other manu- 
facturing establishments in localities where the conditions are unfavor- 
able to those industries. 

It has been said by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. WISE] that 
they have splendid ores in Virginia; it is true that they have. In the 
Shenandoah Valley in Virginia, and in Ohio, in Kentucky, in Missouri, 
in Alabama, in Georgia 

Mr. MILLS. And in Texas. 

Mr. CARLISLE. In Texas and in many other States of the South 
nud West there are localities where the iron ore, the lime-stone, and the 
fuel are to be found in close proximity to each other, and where these 

: manufacturing industries could be established and successfully carried 
on without any bounty from the Government or from the people who 
consume their products. 

If you will remove these high protective duties, the skill, the capital, 
and the enterprise of the Northern States, instead of locating manufact- 
nring establishments in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and elsewhere, 
where the natural conditions are unfavorable, will go to these localities 
in the South and the West where all the conditions are favorable and 
establish their industries there. I repeat, if you will take off these high 
duties, remove the bounties which the Government exacts from the 
ple for the benefit of the rolling-mills, blasting furnaces, and steel rail- 
way mills in places where they can not successfally be operated with- 
out the bounty they will go to the West and the South and build up that 
country. 

Sir, the manufacturers do not reap any very great advantage from 
this duty, because they are compelled to expend the money, in a large 
measure at least, in transporting the raw material to the places where 
their factories are located. If, on the other hand, they were to go where 
these materials are all to be had in abundance and where they are of 
easy access, they will make their profit honestly and fairly, and they 
will be entitled to do so. 

No man, at least none who agrees with me on this subject, will ever 
complain if capitalists should realize 100 per cent. on their investments, 
provided they do not take their profit from the people to compensate 
them forthe unfavorable conditions under which they undertake to carry 
on their manufacturing establishments, 

It is true that manufacturing industrial establishments have been 
started in Georgia; and the gentleman from that State [Mr. SPEER] tells 
us that it is giving them a home market for their products; but you 
propose to tax their machinery, their lumber, and their clothing; you 
propose to tax every particle of iron they use, and even the oil used by 
the cotton factories in Augusta, Atlanta, and elsewhere. The truth is 


that all the people there need in order to enable them to compete suc- 
cessfully with the whole world in the manufacture of certain grades of 
cotton is cheap machinery and skilled labor. 

The only competition which they need to fear is the competition of 
New England, not that of old England; and under the Constitution of 
the United States they can never have any protection against that com- 
petition and they do not desire it. 

If you want to help the South and the West, remove these high pro- 
tective duties from the articles which they have to use; encourage the 
capital and skill of the North to locate in those sections, and they will 
be developed without any expense to the people who consume their prod- 
ucts. The capitalists will make fair and reasonable profits on their in- 
vestments, and every American citizen will rejoice in their prosperity. 

[Here the hammer fell.] . 

Mr. CHACE. Before the gentleman sits down I would like him to 
tell us what oil used in cotton-mills is taxed. 

Mr. CARLISLE. All your lubricating oil is taxed. 

Mr. CHACE. Lubricating oil is produced in this country and there 
have been 400,000,000 gallons of it exported. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Certainly, but in this very bill you propose a duty 
of 30 cents per gallon on castor-oil and cotton-seed oil. 

Mr. HASKELL. No, sir; 12 cents. 

Mr. CARLISLE.- I beg the gentleman’s pardon. Let him sit down 
and examine the bill. 

Mr. HASKELL. They do not lubricate with linseed oil. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I said castor-oil and cotton-seed oil, not linseed oil. 

Mr. ROBESON. I shall rejoice with my friend from Kentucky [Mr. 
CARLISLE] when the South and the West shall utilize the resources 
which has given them to build up their home industries and di- 
versiſy the employments of their le. I believe they will only 
reach the full measure of their prosperity when they so encourage the 
manufacturing interests of this country that in every valley or on every 
hillside in the South which produces raw material the factory shall 
stand beside the mine and together make a home market for the prod- 
ucts of agriculture. 

But I take the floor at this time not in behalf of the manufacturers, 
but in behalf of the agricultural interests of thiscountry. In the first 
place I am not against capital, for Iam in favor of labor, and capital 
is but the accumulated results of labor and frugality. 

I am in favor of agriculture, although in it the capital invested is 
much larger in proportion to the amount of labor than it is in manu- 
factures. It requires more capital to employ ten men in agriculture 
than it does to employ one hundred men in manufactures. Yet I am 
in favor of agriculture, and I am in favor of protecting it in this bill for 
another reason, because, exclusive of cotton and tobacco, 92 per cent. of 
the market for our agricultural productions is to be found in this coun- 
try; 30 per cent. of it, perhaps, is consumed by the agriculturist and 
the families dependent upon him; the remaining 60 per cent. is con- 
sumed in those centers of manufacture and trade which are built up by 
the protection principle, without which the American agriculturist would 
have to contend in the markets of the world against the freights which 
bear his produce across the Atlantic and against the cheap productions 
of Asia Minor and the shores of the Black Sea. 

Itis, then, in the interest of agriculture thatI speak. Sixty per cent. 
of all its home market and its home prices kept up by the absence of 
ocean freights, also that system of protection of manufacturing labor 
which is here maintained. Agriculture depends for its market and its 
prices upon those communities where population is ted in cities 
the centers of manufacture and trade. Any other policy would be to re- 
peat the condition of things which existed before the protective system 
was adopted here, when the products of the soil of Iowa and her sister 
commonwealths were burned for fuel, when all over the West and the 
South, instead of 3 and populous cities like Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Saint Louis and the rest, we had hamlets whose only trade con- 
sisted in supplying the simple wants of the farmer and his employés, 
whose highest seat of learning was the ordinary district school, whose 
exchange of information and intelligence was the corner grocery or the 
country store. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE] to the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY]. 

Mr. FLOWER. Mr. Chairman, I am interested in this question of 
iron ore, and therefore asked to be excused from voting upon it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears no objection. 

The amendment of Mr. CARLISLE was read, as follows: 

Sre out, in line 619, the words O cents per ton and insert 10 per cent. ad 
valorem.” 


The amendment was not agreed to; there being—ayes 61, noes 115. 

The question recurred on the amendment of Mr. KELLEY, which was 
read as follows: 

In lines 617 and 619 strike out the word ‘fifty’ and insert sixty.“ 

Mr. CALKINS. I rise to a parliamen inquiry. If the amend- 


ment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania be voted down will not 50 
cents stand in the bill? 
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Mr. RANDALL. If this amendment be voted down 50 cents will 
stand. 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. KELLEY, there 
weré—ayes 78, noes 100. 

Mr. KELLEY and others called for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. HASKELL and Mr. RANDALL were 
appointed. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 77, 
noes 106. 

So the amendment was not agreed to. à 

Mr. CARLISLE. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strikeout all after the word “ton,” in line 617, and insert the following: 

“As pyrites or sulphuret of iron, in its nominal state, containing more than 


45 per cent. of sulphur and less than 3 per cent, of copper (dry assay), a specific 
duty of 50 cents per ton of ore.” 


Mr.CARLISLE. Mr. Chairman, this pyrites or sulphuret of iron in 
its natural state is admitted now under the general clause as a mineral 
or bituminous substance not otherwise provided for at 20 per cent. ad 
valorem. The proposition of the bill is to impose upon it a duty of 50 
cents per ton, the same as the duty on the finest iron ore, and 23 cents 
per pound upon its copper contents. Now, Mr. Chairman, this is a ques- 
tion which affects largely the whole agricultural interests of the coun- 
try. The pyrites imported into this country, or at least that part which 
contains less than 2} or 3 per cent. of copper, is brought here not for its 
copper contents but for the sulphur which it contains, which is extracted 
and used in manufacturing sulphuric acid, which is again used in the 
manufacture of fertilizers for agricultural p This pyrites now 
comes in at a valuation of $7 a ton, making the duty of 20 per cent. ad 
valorem equal to $1.40 per ton. 

If the proposition made by the Committee on Ways and Means shall 
be agreed to by the House, there will be a duty, first, of 50 cents per 
ton on the whole article, then 24 cents per pound on the copper con- 
tents, and if this amounts to 2} per cent. of copper, the whole duty will 
be $2.50 per ton, or nearly 100 per cent. increase over what it is now. 

Now, Mr, Chairman, in the first place, there is no semblance of jus- 
tice in putting 50 cents per ton on an article which does not contain as 
large a percentage of iron as the usual iron ore. This pyrites does not 
contain over 40 or 43 per cent. of metallic iron, and yet it is to be taxed 
at 50 cents per ton, the same as the highest and best quality of iron ore; 
und then it is to have 23 cents per pound on all the copper it contains, 
in addition. 

It is true that this residuum which is left after extracting the sul- 
phur is in some factories, but not in all, 1 a somewhat costly 
and difficult process by which the iron and the copper are separated 
trom each other and the by-product thus obtained is sold. But as a 
general thing, it is not brought into this country at all, either on ac- 
count of its iron or copper contents. And I have on my table now a 
letter written to me this morning, in response to an inquiry made by 
me, in which it is stated that this establishment at Bergenport, New 
Jersey, I believe, has never been able to do anything whatever with 
this residuum, and that it is left there in the works utterly useless. 

Mr. HUBBELL. But does not the gentleman know that this resid- 
uum comes from the Canadian ore? 

Mr. CARLISLE. And that residuum which comes from this ore, im- 
ported on account of its sulphur and manufactured into sulphuric acid 
for fertilizing purposes, is embraced in the bill by the Committee of 
Ways and Means. 

Mr. RANDALL. The gentleman does not say there is any duplica- 
tion of duties, but that the rate of duty is too high. 

Mr. CARLISLE. In the first place, I object to the rate on the ore 
itself, and secondly to the 24 cents per pone on the copper contents. 

Mr. HUBBELL. Does not the gentleman know that the kind of ore 
he is talking about has no copper in it? 

Mr. CARLISLE. It has copper and it is now dutiable in the New 
York custom-house, as any gentleman can ascertain by telegraphing to 
the officersat that place, at 20 percent. ad valorem, the value being per ton, 
and then 2} cents per ton on the copper it contains; and if it contains 
2} per cent. of copper the whole duty will be $2.50 per ton. But this ore, 
as a matter of fact, does not contain 2} per cent. of copper; 1} per cent. 
of copper is a percentage of copper that would be useless and it would not 
pay toextractitand sell it in the market. Vet you propose to tax it 2} per 
cent., thereby prohibiting the importation of sulphurous ore used in the 
manufacture of fertilizers. 

That is the proposition of the Committee on Ways and Means. The 
men who manufacture sulphuric acid are not asking protection against 
anybody in the wide world. They are perfectly willing, as I under- 
stand it—all these gentlemen engaged in the manufacture of sulphuric 
acid—to put their skill and enterprise against the skill and enterprise of 
the whole world if you will not trammel them by high duty on their raw 
material. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman's time has expired. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Part of my time was taken up by interruption, and 
I wish to say one word more. If you simply impose a duty of 50 cents 
per ton on this ore, allowing the sulphur contained in it to come in free, 
us brimstone now comes in free, you can not possibly, if you imported 


20,000 tons, extract more than 400 tons of copper from it, whereas our 
whole domestic copper production is 40,000 tons, and we rule the cop- 
per trade of the world, as the gentleman from Michigan well knows. 
So that the whole amount of copper which would come in under this 
clanse, if my amendment should be adopted, would not be equal to 1 
per cent of the copper product of the United States. And for the pur- 
pose of protecting the copper industries of the country, already realizing 
enormous profits, as I shall show when we come to that part of the 
schedule, you propose to deprive the farmers of this country of cheap 
fertilizers, and to break down the industries in the country engaged in 
the manufacture of sulphuric acid and fertilizers. 

Mr. HUBBELL. r. Chairman, I am somewhat surprised to hear 
the position taken on a bill which proposes to reduce duties that we 
should put the article of copper ore on the free-list. The bill as re- 
ported by the committee reduces the duty on it one-half cent per pound, 
a reduction assented to by the copper interest. Now, the proposition is 
(and there is a cat in the meal-bag which ought to be understood by 
the House) to allow ores which do not contain over 3} per cent. of cop- 
per to come in free. 

What ores are those that contain this amount of copper? What ores 
are intended to be covered by this amendment of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? They are mainly the Spanish and African ores; and when the 
gentleman says that the ores which do not yield more than 3 per cent. 
are not worth treating, I can tell him that all Spanish ores going as low 
as 1.80 are treated, and from them they make enormous amounts of 


copper. 

Mr. CARLISLE. But as they do not apply the fire test or the dry 
assay to test the amount of copper in it, they reckon it 2} per cent., when 
really it contains no more than 1 or 1} per cent. 

Mr. HUBBELL. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. Ores containing 
1.80 per cent. of copper are treated upon the ground, and those which 
contain 3.85 cent. of copper are shipped. Those which go above 
5 are smelted upon the grounds at the mines in Spain on the Rio 

Now, the proposition of the gentleman is that copper ores containing 
less copper than 3.88 per cent. shall come in free. What does this mean? 
Now, in one ton of this ore at 3 per cent. a ton there are nearly $11.50 
of refined copper. The ores which go above that are smelted upon the 
ground, and upon that point I quote from the Mining Journal, which 
states in reference to this matter: 

All the ore which holds 3.65 per cent. of copper and 48 per cent, of sulphur is 
sent direct by a narrow-gauge road about fifty miles long to the shipping port, 
Huelva; and the arrangements are so complete that the cost is reduced to a 
minimum, Ores running 1.90 per cent. of copper are roasted, while those lower 
than that are lixiviated, 

These lower-grade ores are sent, therefore, to be lixiviated. 

In other words, Mr, Chairman, this process of treating these Spanish 
ores is the simplest process in the world for extracting the copper, and 
if you allow these Spanish ores to comein under the amendment which 
the gentleman proposes you literally place copper upon the free-list, 
while you tax every single article or element which goes into the pro- 
duction and manufacture of copper an equivalent of over 3 per cent. 
That would be the result of this amendment. But in addition to that 
these Spanish ores give nearly 48 per cent. of the very best quality of 
metallic iron, as good iron as comes from any mine in the world or us 
is produced in any country. While, therefore, these ores yield 48 per 
cent. of iron on the average, the average per ton in Pennsylvania, and 
I take that State as a sample, does not go to 38 per cent. of metallic iron. 

Now, the proposition of the gentleman from Kentucky in this amend- 
ment is to let in this 48 per cent. of metallic iron in this ore at a duty 
of 50 cents per ton. What else? 

These ores contain 47 per cent. of sulphur, and thatis tocome in free, 
in addition to 3.65 per cent. (or over $11 worth) of metallic copper in 
every ton. 

How are these Spanish ores treated? I have already said that they 
ure very easily treated, and I repeat now that they are the simplest ores 
to treat in the world. And yetit has beenonly very recently that these 
Spanish mines have been opened. In reference to the process of their 
treatment I may be permitted to repeat again that nothing can be sim- 
pler. There is no expense for fuel, tobegin with. Theysimply furnish 
their own fuel. There is sufficient sulphur in the ores to furnish the 
necessary fuel for roasting them. There is therefore no expense what- 
ever for fuel, and no other fire isneéded. Then when you roast the ore 
what do you produce? 

The gentleman from Kentucky says he wants to make the fertilizers 
produced from the sulphates derived from these ores as cheap as possi- 
ble to the farmer. When the fumes of the sulphur arising from the 
roasting of these ores go into the chambers it is collected in the shape 
of sulphur. This, however, is to be on the free-list. It is saved in the 
process of roasting or treating these ores, and comes in free as a residuum 
arising from this manufacture. Now another fact. By applying what 
is called the salt bath, which is one of the simplest processes in the 
world, with very little expense, you have in solution a fine quality of 
copper, which is thrown down in the form of copper cement by the 
addition of iron. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
expired. 


The time of the gentleman from Michigan has 
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Mr. PAGE. I move to strike out the last word, and yield the time 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HUBBELL. . Mr. Chairman, in looking at this subject further, 
I desire to show what else is the uct of these ores. Why, you get 
-47 per cent. nearly of what is called Blue Billy,“ which is iron ore of 
good quality. 

Mr. CARLISLE. You propose to levy a tax of 50 cents on that? 

Mr. HUBBELL. But by the tax which you impose in this paragraph 
of the bill, in line 617, you tax this residuum 50 cents per ton. In 
other words, let me show you what you do; when these ores are treated 
abroad you impose a duty of 50 cents on this residuum, and 2} cents a 
pound on the fine copper resulting from the treatment. What else do 
Jou do under this provision? Mr. Chairman, under the present tariff 
Jon get,a duty on sulphuric acid, but that comes in free under this bill. 
So that if the ore is treated abroad you tax every one of these articles 
produced from it, and would do so under the proposed bill except as to 
sulphur and sulphuric acid. If you treat it here you propose that sul- 
-phur and sulphuric acid shall be free, and that the farmers shall get the 

benefit of them. But they will get the benefit of free sulphur in any 
event. 

What else is involved in this proposition? That the copper which 
comes in in these ores shall also be free. Now, under what conditions are 
these ores mined in Spain? Only thirty-eight miles from the seacoast 
are great mountains or steppes of these ores, which are quarried out at 
a cost of less than 35 cents per ton, quarried out as you would quarry 
rock and sandstone. It is the most remarkable mine in the world; and 
it is said that 20,000 tons of the ore contain four hundred tons of cop- 


per. 
We have not yet commenced to produce these ores. Capitalists have 
bought mining territories in New Jersey and elsewhere. This propo- 
sition will not only stop the use of your own ores, but will injure every 
copper interest in this country. Our copper mines now employ, directly 
or indirectly, over 200,000 laborers and you propose by this amendment 
substantially to place copper on the free-list. There is no limit to the 
importation which can be made under this form. They can run it over 
their railroad from the mine, dump it from their car into the vessel, and 
send thousands and thousands of tons to this country as ballast and other- 
wise; and this amendment is proposed by the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. CARLISLE] in order to give these people the entering-wedge into 
our market and close all our great copper industries. 
I tell you, Mr. Chairman, if you want to put articles on the free-list, 
put them there and copper will stand it as well as anythingelse. But 
this House will not, I think, be guilty of the injustice of putting a duty 
upon everything which goes into the production of copper and then prac- 
tically by this amendment put copper on the free-list. If you pass this 
amendment the effect will be that our mines can not produce amy cop- 
per. These ores from Spain are driving the Chilian ores out of England, 
and they can swamp the whole copper-producing interests in the world. 
The real question is whether we shall throw open this market to these 
Spaniards, close up our mines and manufactures, abandon our copper- 
producing interest, and allow these foreign ores to come in at a cheap 
rate of duty and supply us with copper. [Here the hammer fell.] I 
gaen have printed with my remarks an extract from the Mining 
Journal. 
‘There was no objection. The extract is as follows: 


THE WORKING OF THE RIO TINTO PYRITES. 


The famous Rio Tinto ee Company, of Spain, has, during the last few 
“years, adopted a policy in accordance with which it has soughta foothold in this 
ect some American 


- country, and anything relating to its working is likely to 
interests direct, In order to put an end to ruinous competition in England, it 
+ has made an agreement with the Tharsisand San Domingo companies by which 
the pyrites market of the continent is specially reserved to it, a minimum price 
being fixed. The company has therefore ey to develop its special markets, 
and a branch company, with a capital of $3,000,000, has been formed in France 
to put up chemical works in the central part of France. It is generally un- 
. derstood that a similar plan of creating a market has been followed in this 


country, by the building of works at Elizabethport. An ideaof the itude 
of the mining operations was recently given in the Engineering and ni 
. Journal, and it is only necessary to add some details concerning methods o 


treatment of the ore adopted. The sorted ore is sam yang: over anandron 

assays being made. The richest is smelted at the mines in but 
the production does not ex from three hundred to four hundred tons of cop- 
per per annum. All the ore which hold 3,6 per cent. of co and 48 per cent. 
of sulphur is sent directly by a narrow-gauge road, about fifty miles long, to the 
5 port, Huelva, and the arrangements are so complete that the cost is 
reduced to a minimum. 

Ores running 1.80 per cent. of copper are roasted, while those lower than that 
are lixiviated. The former class are piled up in lots of 5,000 or 6,000 tons in 
piles twenty-six feet wide and one hundred feet long. They are lit with coal 
and are kept burning by themselves from six to seven mon The sulphur- 
ous-acid gas was produced in such quantities that on the appeal of adjoining 

property-owners the government interfered and enjoined the Rio Tinto Com- 
y from roasting more than 200,000 tons of 7 — at one time. The roast- 
ing-piles or teleras, as they are called, are then dumped into large leaching cis- 
terns, into which water is repeatedly run. When the ore is exhausted as thor- 
oughly as this process is capable o 88 it, it is removed from the vats, 
8 state a oub enn =< i 3 is mixed e saga ed 
est je ore, and is gathe nto piles, S provisions le 
cilitate the circulation of air through it and promote Oxidation. The piles are 
then formed into such a pe that a series of basins is made, into which either 
liquor from former leaching or fresh water is poured, About 1.50 per cent. of 
copper had been extracted in leaching the roasted ore, the rest, 0.30 per cent. re- 


maining in the barbasco. The latter quantity is obtained from it in the manner 
indieated after about twelve years’ treatment. The rich copper liquors hold 
from 2 to 5.5 per cent. of copper. 


It is allowed to flow into masonry reservoirs 


filled with pieces of cast-iron and wrought scrap; and in from four to twelve 
hours, according to the richness of the liquor and the temperature, the copper 
is 8 8 of iron being required for one part of copper. 

Vith a view to ucing the heavy cost of this item, iron being forced 40 pay 
an import duty, the company is now making arrangements to smelt the hema- 
tite ores of its own mines, with the object of using the pig for the precipitation of 
copper. The Doetsch process, of whi mention has already been made. has now 
been tested for over two years. Its principal advantage will be toavoid roasting 
and the limitation of the production of copper by the deeree of the Spanish gov- 
ernment referred to. M. André Fournier, toan article by whom we are indebted 
for the details noted above, calls attention tothe water problem. The water- 
shed of the Rio Tinto is so restricted that it will not admit of using more than 
2,000,000 cubic meters of water per annum. As the production of cement copper 
requires at least two hundred tons of water og ton, the total annual output of 
the mine, with the present supply, can only 100,000 tons of precipitate. The 
company has already built a reservoir capable of storing 35,000,000 cubic feet of 
water, with pumping-engines for distribution. It has begun a higher reservoir, 
capable of storing 100,000,000 cubic feet, and is about to sink a series of artesian 
we - 


Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois, was recognized and said: I under- 
stand the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE] desires to reply 
to the gentleman from Michigan. I will yield the floor to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky if it is understood I shail be recognized hereafter. 
z The CHAMAN; The Chair can not make that arrangement be- 

orehand. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Then I yield two minutes of my 
time to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I can say in two minutes all I desire to say in re- 
sponse to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. HUBBELL]. Heseems to 
misunderstand my amendment. That amendment only imposes a duty 
oran eonia per ton on the ores which contain more than 45 per cent. of 

phur. 
_ The gentleman from Michigan said this morning in his speech on the 
iron-ore question that the more sulphur the ore contained the less valu- 
able it was for its iron contents. 

Mr. HUBBELL. The gentleman is mistaken. I did not allude to 
the sulphur contained in it. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I beg the gentleman’s pardon; he did allude to it 
and I have no doubt he will now confirm my statement that the more 
sulphur the ore contains the less valuable it is for its copper contents. 
Now I undertake to say this pyrites which contains more than 45 per 
cent. of sulphur can not be profitably worked either for iron or the cop- 
per contained in it. 5 

Mr. HUBBELL. Will the gentleman allow me to state that the ore 
produced in the Rio Tinto mines has 48 per cent. of sulphur; and there 
the ore is considered good and they make the best copper cement made 
in the world. 

Mr. CARLISLE. How much copper cement? The merest fraction; 
and this is extracted by a difficult and costly process. And the gen- 
tleman says we will import enough of this pyrites, containing over 45 
per cent. of sulphur and the merest fraction of copper, to ruin the great 
copper interests of this country, to ruin the industries of the lake cop- 
per region which are making to-day, according to the stock reports, at 
least 250 per cent. upon the capital invested. I can name one of those 
companies whose stock, which cost the shareholders originally $8 per 
share, is quoted to-day in the markets at $250 a share. And the gen- 
tleman from Michigan knows this statement to be true. 

Mr. HUBBELL. The gentleman from Kentucky asked me a ques- 
tion, and I want to answer it. I desire to state that during the past 
year the Rio Tinto produced 15,693 tons of copper. 

Mr. CARLISLE. And I can name two other companies, with a 
capital stock of $50,000, which have paid $250,000 dividend in the last 
two years; and yet we are told, when the farmer wants cheap ferti- 
lizers, that we must not allow the sulphuret to come in because that 
contains 1} per cent. of copper and it will ruin these mining companies. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, it is difficult to make an argument against a 
proposition of that character. Last year there were but 7,000 tons of 
this pyrites imported; and I said a while ago what I repeat now, if you 
increase the importations to 20,080 tons per annum, which is more, per- 
haps, than our manufacturers can consume in making sulphuric acid, 
the whole copper contained at 2} per cent. would be less than 1 per 
cent. on the copper production of our own mines. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. How much time have I remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts). The gentle- 
man has two and one-half minutes remaining. ; 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. The line of demarkation is well 
drawn by this amendment between the interests of the farmers of this 
country and the interests of the few persons in Michigan interested in 
copper mines which the gentleman [Mr. HUBBELL] represents. Ihave 
not time to consider this question fully, but I wish simply to state that 
Iam well informed that iron pyrites are imported into this country and 
used exclusively for the purpose of making fertilizers. 

Mr. HUBBELL. That is true. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. The people in my district have but 
little interest in fertilizers at this time, for God has so blessed our local- 
ity with natural fertility of soil that we have no need for fertilizers. 
The wear of our soils may, however, before long render it necessary for 
us to use fertilizers to some extent. 

Before I take my seat I desire to call attention to the fact that tho 
advocates and apologists on this floor of the monopolists have been prac- 
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ticing a deception upon the country. They have been claiming that 
they were in favor of a reduction of taxes. The conduct of those gen- 
tlemen yesterday in consuming one hour of the time of this House in 
an effort to gag the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] demon- 
strates that this claim is a hollow pretext. This is also shown by the 
further fact that they objected this morning to the proposition of the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANDERSON], who suggested the only prac- 
ticable way by which we can get a tariff bill through Congress this ses- 
sion. 

Those gentlemen very well know that owing to the lack of harmony 
between their majority at the other end of the Capitol and their ma- 
jority in this end of the Capitol they can not pass the bill which they 
propose here. There are three bills presented for consideration: one 
the Tariff Commission bill, another the bill reported from the Committee 
on Ways and Means, and still another the bill which has been nearly 
perfected by the Senate. 

I am convinced that these advocates of monopoly desire the continu- 
ance of the present tariff law, and their action here showsit; they pre- 
fer the law under which they are now plundering the people in this 
country to their entire satisfaction. 

I hold in my hand a letterfrom Henry Carey Baird, an able advocate 
of protection for the past twenty-five years, well known to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and Means. This is what he says on 
January 22, 1883: 

It is utterly im ble that the members of Congress can master its details in 
time to act on it intelligently before the end of the session, and if the decision of 
the Republican caucus to drive it through under whip and spur be carried out, 
it will be even a greater outrage upon the ple than the action of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means in refusing to hear arguments nst it. Every 
member who has a ws estimate of the responsibility of his position should pause 
before he commits himself in favor of it. 

That is the language of a protectionist of Philadelphia. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. The 
Chair understands that the pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. MAGINNIS. I renew it. Gentlemen are very much mistaken 
if they think that only Michigan and the cepper-mines of Lake Supe- 
rior, which pay so heavy dividends, are interested in this matter. The 
whole Rocky Mountain region, from the British line down to the Mex- 
ican border, is covered with mines which ship their ores and their copper 
to the East at vast expense of transportation. 

There is nobody on this floor who leans further in the direction of 
free trade than I do. Remove from the mining industries the burdens 
which are imposed by the other paragraphs of this bill and we will not 
come here asking for any protection of our mines of copper in the Rocky 
Mountains or elsewhere. Make free trade if you choose, and we will 
ask for no protection of our industries. 

But as long as upon every pick and shovel and drill and pound of 
powder, on every piece of machinery from the vast hoisting and crush- 
ing works down to the iron ropes which are used to raise our ore from 
the depths of the mines; as long as you make us pay bounties and 
tribute upon those articles, and when we also have to pay immense 
taxes on Bessemer steel, on the rails which are used in the construction 
of our railroads, and which of course increase the cost of freight, which 
increased cost finally comes out of the miners—as long as we have to 

these taxes to the Eastern people we claim that the copper indus- 
try shall not be stricken down. And it will be stricken down if this 
proposition shall be adopted. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. CARL™LE] says that these ores 
are not imported for their copper. True; if they were, we would not 
fear competition from them. They are imported for other purposes, for 
the production of iron, sulphuric acid, and other things. But the pro- 
duction of those things cover all the cost of transportation and manu- 
facture, and leaves the copper, which is obtained in the course of the 
reduction of those ores, almost entirely a profit, to compete against the 
copper which we mine and ship East at so much cost. 

If this tariff, which is said to be for the interest of the country, if this 
protection is to be a general steal, if there is to be this vast plan of 

lunder, then we want a reasonable and satisfactory share of the spoils. 
Laughter. 

Mr. CO 
tory [Mr. MaGrynis] that he has come down to my doctrine of the 
mutuality of rascality. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MAGINNIS. Exactly; and the Rocky Mountains do not pro- 
pose to be left. [Renewed laughter. ] 

Mr. COX, of New York. And I do not propose that my friend shall 
be left. But on this little matter I want to talk. 

Mr. MAGINNIS. Then just vote for us on this proposition. 

Mr. COX, of New York. My friend and colleague whois now absent 
and sick [Mr. Hewrrr] made a statement which I think I must stand 
by, especially as I find it confirmed by his testimony before the com- 
mission. 

I did not know that our mines were so grand and extensive as to 
extend from the British line tothe Mexican border. It seems that we 
have to protect all the natural resources of this country; not those 
merely of Michigan; not those of Montana merely, but all the natural 
resources, above the earth, on the earth, under the earth, in the air—all 
must have their special ad valorem duties for protection. 


of New York. I congratulate my friend from the Terri- 


This tax on native ores which is claimed by our Western brethren, 
according to the testimony of Mr. HEWITT before the Tariff Commis- 
sion, to be found on page 1472, will amount to 200 per cent., the money 
that they will make out of it. I will ask the Clerk to read what he 


Says. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

What is the cause of this? Simply this, that good ores are so very scarce that 
they are able to command such an enormous price from the furnaces that the 
profits on the ores are very large. One company of only $500,000 capital pays 
dividends approximating 200 per cent, per annum. This industry evidently 
needs more protection. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I only wish to add that the cost of these 
ores laid down at Pittsburgh runs up to $9, [am told, per ton. Ispeak 
of the Superior ores. The cost of mining on the average is $1.50 per 
ton, the royalty 50 cents, the cost of transportation to Pittsburgh $3.50, 

ing $5.50; and some of the men who own these mines own the 
railroads by which the ore is transported. 

Mr. Chairman, how much time have I remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. Two minutes and a half. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I wanted to pay my respects to my friend 
here, but I cannot do so in that time. I yield the floor. 

TheCHAIRMAN, The Chair understands that the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn. 

Mr. BUCKNER. I renew the amendment. I did not suppose that 
this very little matter with regard to copper would have so much ex- 
ercised my friend from Michigan who seems to be the guardian of the 
most extraordinary monopoly that this country has ever produced. I 
did not suppose that it would have frightened him to any great extent. 
My friend is here the representative of, and perhaps directly interested. 
in (as I am informed he is), the most gigantic robbery on this continent 
according to the testimony of gentlemen of his own party—his party 
friends. There were produced last year 50,655,000 pounds of copper, of 
which forty-five millions came from Lake Superior mines, leaving but 
5,000,000 pounds for all the rest of the country. 

Mr. MAGINNIS. What about my country? 

Mr. BUCKNER. My friend from Montana [Mr. MAGINNIS] talks 
about his country. He can no more compete with this giant monopoly, 
with all its advantages of cheap water transportation, than he can com- 
pete with Missouri in the raising of wheat. 

The figures show that Michigan produced all this copper, with the 
exception of a few thousand pounds. Not only so, but Mr. McShane 
(who is corroborated by a gentleman named Wheeler) states that this. 
metal can be laid down in New York at 11 cents a pound, and that they 
charge less for it in London than it is sold for in New York. Here is- 
his statement: 

The other metal in which I am interested is copper, which I believe has been» 
protected long enough, as itis now an article of export with us. The mining 
companies resort to exportation annually in order to maintain high prices at 
home. By so doing they simply make consumers of brass goods pay into their 
pockets the difference between London and New York prices. If this difference > 
was spent in wages among the miners it would be no loss to the public, but the 
difference of several million dollars takes the shape of profits for a few wealthy 
families. It is a conceded fact that copper can be mined in this country and laid. 
down in New York at 11 cents a pound with profit to the mining com: les; yet 
these companies, at a time when they were commanding 19 cents in New York, 
corms a large quantity free in Havre at 16 cents. Isubmit the following sta- 

Cs: 
Ingot in London is selling to consumers at from 15} to 16 cents. 
Ingot in New York is selling to consumers at from 18 to 18} cents, 


The whole importation into this country last year was 257,000 pounds.. 
Now, these companies—this company, I will say, for no other mining 
company in the United States can compete with it, because of its su- 
3 advantages, the cheapness and facility with which its mines are 
wor 

= HUTCHINS. How much is the duty on the 257,000 pounds im- 
po ? 

Mr. BUCKNER. It is very small; the exact amount I forget. 

Mr. HUTCHINS. About $50,000? 

Mr. BUCKNER. Yes, sir. 

Now, recollect, in 1882 they exported 1,900,000 pounds. My friend 
here, who is the representative of this vast monopoly, this gigantic 
scheme that controls this business so that Missouri or any other part of 
the country can not mine copper, is very much afraid of this 2} per cent. 
of copper that comes into the country in iron ore 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. The percentage is so small that it 
will not pay to separate it. 

Mr. BUCKNER. On page 1392 of the Tariff Commission report will 
be found the testimony of a gentleman named Wheeler, confirmatory 
of what I have read as to the condition of this great interest represented 
by my friend. A remarkable fact in relation to copper is that not a 
single man had the audacity to ap before the commission and ask 
that this duty should be continued—not one. I say this after having 
carefully looked through the testimony. Every witness upon this sub- 
ject says either that the article should be admitted free or that the duty 
ought to be reduced. The fact is, the men who own these mines are 
exporting at prices less in England than in New York. 

Mr. HUBBELL. Will the gentleman look at Mr. Wharton’s state- 
ment before the commission? 

Mr. BUCKNER. I have looked at it. 
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Mr. HUBBELL. I think he was heard upon this very subject. 

Mr. BUCKNER. I have given Mr. Wharton’s testimony a good deal 
of attention; and there is nothing in it which would justify the present 
duty or anything like it. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Chairman, we expended three hours in the dis- 
cussion of the first amendment, and all difference between the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania and the present law 
was 3 per cent. upon some ore. Yet we have been treated for three 
hours to discussion upon the great danger that is to come to the agri- 
cultural interests of this country if we put up or put down 3 per cent. 
of the duty on some iron ore. 

Under the present law these pyrites come into New York, and if they 
have 2) per cent. of copper in them they pay $1.60 a ton. That is all. 
If they have 14 per cent. of copper, which is the rate they generally have, 
the great majority of it, the rate under the law as it stands to-day is 
81.32. That is all there is of that. 

The clause as reported by the Ways and Means Committee will not 
change that rate per cent. ten one-hundredths either way. The amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE] is an 
amendment to decrease the present duty on that class of ore from $1.50 
per ton down to 50 cents. The plea is made that these ores have to be 
imported because of the lack of pyritesin our own country. I deny it. 
From Virginia to where the range of the Blue Ridge ends is full of 
these sulphurets, and in the State of Georgia, within two years, ha’ 
been put up an enormous manufactory for the production of sulphuric 
acid. Sulphuric acid is produced in Charleston, South Carolina, and in 
two years it will be produced from native ores everywhere, 

Mr. CARLISLE. Will the gentleman let me ask him a question? 

Mr. HASKELL. Yes, any quantity of them. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Does not the gentleman know it to be a fact, by 
reason of the inability to manufacture sulphuric acid successfully from 
our ores, that sulphates are actually being exported to Europe, treated 
there with sulphuric acid, and brought back to this country? 

Mr. HASKELL. Why, the gentleman from South Carolina said the 
other day that there were five millions of capital invested in making 
phosphates in his district, and that they made their own sulphuric 
acid. 

I want to call the attention of Western members to a fact or two. If 
we are to have a war between the tide-water industries of the country 
and the industries in the interior, I want to know it now. Asa West- 
ern man I can afford to have a low rate of duty on manufactured goods 
in the West. Our geographical position will make it possible for us to 
supply our local wants of manufactures on slight protection to manu- 
factured goods. And if we are to have in this country protection to 
labor you must not ask me to admit free in the port of New York and 
on your wharves at tide-water a product of 20-cent labor of Europe 
against the $1.25 labor which digs the ore out of the mines of Missouri, 
Kansas, and Colorado. 

We build our factories on our ore beds, and the same labor which makes 
the finished product digs the raw material. The gentleman from New 
York [Mr. HEwrrri comes before the House and says, Oh, we must 
have free raw material.“ Why? Because every tide-water industry 
can take the 10-cent labor of India and Africa, and the 20-cent labor of 
Spain and utilize it in the factories of tide-water. Can wedoit? No. 
Fifteen hundred miles of railroad bars us from this free raw material. 
We must take the raw material out of the ground with our high price 
of labor. And I will not sacrifice the interior industries of the country. 
If there is to be no protection for the raw material produced by Western 
labor then we will have to have a reduction everywhere. My advice 
to Western men is to take care of their own interest and not permit gen- 
tlemen to throttle the interior industries of the country in favor of New 
York monopolists, 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. HOOKER. I want to say, Mr. Chairman, in addition to what 
has been said by gentlemen who have preceded me, that labor in my 
country has but moderate protection. Sixty miles below the capital of 
my State is a cotton and woolen factory, I will refer after a while to 
what its conductor has to say. He does not want protection. I wish to 
say specifically that I have never understood that the Democratic party, 
from the earliest days when it made its declaration of independence on 
this question, ever said anything more or less than it was willing to 
subniit to a tariff for revenue, carrying along with it whatever of inci- 
dental protection it might have. Is there a Democrat on this side of 
the House who dissents from my view? Is there a liberal man on the 
other side who dares dissent from it? For the first time in the history 
of the tariff discussion from 1816, when that grand old patriot loomed 
up like a statue above all others, on your appeal to protect you he left 
his committee-room—I mean John C. Calhoun, of South Carolina— 
and came into your Senate Chamber, and there announced what no- 
body has ever questioned, that in your early infancy when you wanted 
protection he gave it to you. 

I assert now to-day, Mr. Chairman, that there is not in existence, 
that there can not be found a Democrat, looking to the Constitution and 
the Jaws, who will question the doctrine that to-day we give you the 
fullest extent of protection so far as revenue is concerned. But when 


we look back to the Constitution we see that under it you may lay a 
tariff for revenue with the incident of protection, and that only. 

Is there anybody who will attempt to question that theory? Now it is 
said that you want to protect the infant industries of thiscountry. Will 
you allow me to say, sir, that I represent some of these industries, and I 
ask to have read from a paper which I now send to the Clerk’s desk, 
the sentiment of only one gentleman who is now a manufacturer in the 
State of Mississippi, a manufacturer of cotton and cloths and woolens 
of every description. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Colonel William Oliver, secretary and treasurer of the Mississippi Mills, ex- 
presses his views in reference to the tariff as follows: 

“I would favora total abolition of the tariff on cotton goods, and I donot know 
that my interests would suffer from such reductions on woolens as is probable 
under a revenue tariff. Our advantages over the Eastern mills are so great that 
Iam indifferent as to the operations of the tariff. For the general good of the 
country, I believe the tariff should be arranged strictly upon the revenue 
standard. 

Mr. HOOKER. The number of employésin that establishment are, 
as stated in this same paper, as follows: 


The number of employés at present are between six and seven hundred; 
butin a few days the number will be increased to eight or nine hundred, The 
majority of the 8 are young ladies and children. Nearly all of them 
come from a radius of fifty miles fromthe mills. The working time is sixty-six 
hours per week. The monthly 

from $8 to $30, 
month. 

In addition to that I desire to say that we of the South have nothing 
to ask in the way of protection. It has sometimes been said that we 
were rather exacting and onerous in our demands in that line. I can 
only say, sir, that I have the sentiment which I will repeat, a sentiment 
expressed a long time ago by an old Southern gentleman, who said: 

Give me the freshening breeze that stirs the surface of the water. though it may 
sometimes rise to storms and lash the shores with waves driven mountains high. 
Give me this rather than that stillness of the Dead Sea, which uninfluenced by 
breeze or gale lies smooth and still, the fit emblem of death and decay. 

(Applause. ] A 

Mr. HUBBELL. Mr. Chairman, I feel that I have occupied during 
the day the attention of the House already too long, but under the cir- 
cumstances I feel that I may be justified in making a few further state- 
ments in reference to this important industry in the West. 

I find, in the first place, that it is necessary for a man to go away 
from his own district and from his own State to know exactly what 
the situation of things is at his home. The other day I was told on the 
floor of this House that there was a railroad built in my district in the 
winter time on the snow. 

Mr. HORR. When the snow was seven feet deep. 

Mr. HUBBELL. Yes, when the snow was seven feet deep, or some- 
thing thereabout, which road was built, permit me to say, right under 
my own eyes and during the summer season. I did not know until I 
got here that that road was built in the winter. 

Mr. TURNER, of Kentucky. And twenty miles long. 

Mr. HUBBELL. Yes; built in the winter, on seven feet of snow or 
thereabout, and some twenty miles long, which I saw constructed in 
the summer, and which I had ridden on while it was being constructed; 
and yet until I got to this House and heard that discussion I never 
knew before that it was built in the winter. [Laughter.] 

Now, I am told, and the statement is equally surprising, by gentle- 
men who do not happen to live in my district or State, or represent any 
copper district or State, that the copper interests of Michigan are pay- 
in 


y-roll averages $12,000, and averages monthly 
Theemployés are paid off regularly about the 20th ofthe 


largely. 
tr gentlemen would only take the pains to inform themselves they 
would find that the investment of capital in copper mining in this 
country does not pay an average of 6 per cent to-day. 

Mr. BRIGGS. How about the copper-mines known as the Calumet 
and Hecla?” 

Mr. HUBBELL. 
to refer to it. 

Now, during the whole course of this debate, when we are informed 
that these copper mines are paying so largely, gentlemen seem to think 
that they have turned the question against us and that they have made 
a point on the copper question. 

Let me give the facts. A few years ago the Sierra Nevada Mount- 
ains were discovered to yield large quantities of silver in certain places, 
and Virginia City was founded. Every man who was fortunate enough 
to invest a dollar in the mining business in that region became a mill- 
ionaire. Hence it follows, according to the logic of gentlemen here, 
that every man who invests in silver mining must of necessity be rich 
and be making large profits from hisinvestments. During twenty-five 
years of mining under the most adverse circumstances, at times when 
the mining was difficult and profitless, some men engaged in this in- 
dustry in the northern: part of Michigan struck what proved to be a 
benanza in copper, and discovered what is now known as the Calumet 
and Hecla; and I want to say right here, so far as this Calumet and 
Hecla mine is concerned, that I do not care one cent whether there is 
one dollar of protection upon it or not. It does not need it. It is in 
itself an anomaly in copper mining. It is, as I have said, a bonanza, 
and youcan not legislate to regulate it. Nature forms these bonanzas, 
and you must take things as you find them. But when you come to 


I will talk about that ina moment. I was going 
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copper mining, silver mining, and gold mining generally, you will learn 
to your sorrow and regret if you invest in these that there is venture and 
risk, vexation and delay; and where one man strikes a bonanza and 
makes a fortune out of it one hundred go down in sorrow to their 


graves. 

Mr. CARLISLE. What about the Clifton mine in Arizona owned by 
English and Scotch capitalists? 

Mr. HUBBELL. Of all the mines of Arizona they have struck the 
Clifton copper mine and the Queen, and only in the last two years. 

Mr. CARLISLE. But are not they owned by English and Scotch 
capitalists? 

Mr. HUBBELL. They are owned by English and Scotch capitalists 
it is true. But capital in mining goes where it can make money, and 
when you undertake to gauge the whole mining interest by the success 
of one or two fortunate mines you are committing a great mistake and 
one which is a costly error to the men generally who are engaged in 
mining. 

Why, here is another fact. The ore of Lake Superior does not aver- 
age 3 per cent. of copper; and there is no residuum in the way of sul- 
phurie acid or iron either. In other words, you propose to let in an 
ore which yields 3} per cent. of copper when our ores do not reach that 
in the country where you say we make such fortunes. 

Why, gentlemen, had you lived in that country and had twenty-five 
years of experience in it, and if you had happened to get an interest in 
a bonanza, you might have thanked your stars; but, at the same time, 
do not look with utter disdain on the poor fellow who was not so lucky, 
but sunk his money in a mine out of which he had to make a living, 
and which yielded him a margin of 1 per cent. 

I have here a statement which I will have printed with my remarks, 
showing what the average profit is on a fair mine in the Lake Superior 
region where the ore yields not 1 per cent. of copper. And here you 
propose to let in an ore which is rich in copper. In importing that ore 
the copper does not cost the owners one cent. The iron and sulphur 
more than pay for the whole thing. The proposition is to let that in 
against the labor of the whole country. I do not think this committee 
will commit such an outrage against this great industry which employs 
so many people. 

The following is the paper referred to by Mr. HUBBELL: 

The report of the Atlantic Mining Com for 1881—a dividend- ng com- 
E ee Lake Buperlor mine hers tbe mire oe 

The company mined and treated in 1881 170.085 "fas of "rook: taken from an 
average depth of about nine hundred feet and transported a railroad four 
and one-half miles long (owned by the company) to the lake shore, where the 
rock was reduced to fine sand in the stamp-mill, and by hydraulic processes the 
contained copper was brought into the condition called mineral, av ng about 


70 cent, fine copper, This mineral was then shipped to the smelting-works 
at Detroit, there turned into refined copperand shipped to Eastern markets for 


The following fi show the cost of the various operations per ton of rock 
ee and treated, and the resulting profit, the total quantity being 176,055 tons 
rock: 


Per ton, 


Mining and preparing for mill. ~ $1 16.74 
sporting to mill ............ 5.70 
Stamping and separating . 12.54 
re . oossoo erson: — 33.74 
E e t e aa E uusaeinaeniters nhehehanpaaben lets 1 98.72 


Copper produced from 176,055 tons rock, 2,528,009 pounds, realizing 17.12 cents 
per pound, or $2.45.84 per ton of rock treated, showing a profit of 47.12 cents per 
Sei em plage Aire shouts sons, 

company employs y about four hundred and twenty-five 
and gives ante ent indirectly to as many more. i 55 

The amount of capital inv, in the enterprise is $980,000, and the net earn- 
ings for the year a on over 8 g cent., without any allowance for exhaus- 
tion of the mine, and the concern is conceded to be as closely and economically 
managed as any similar enterprise in the land. 


Lae MILLS was recognized, and yielded two minutes to Mr. MORRI- 

Mr. MORRISON. It was my purpose to move to place this ore and 
that described in the preceding paragraph upon the free-list; because 
the gap about which the gentleman from Pennsylvania has spoken, 
constituting the difference between the wages in this and other coun- 
tries, has in respect to this article been bridged over, or is bridged over 
by the cost of importation and other conditions. There is here no 
such gap. But in the present temper of the House I know it is useless 
to offer any such amendment. It would only cause delay and be re- 
jected. Unfortunately iron-mines are largely owned by the manu- 
facturers of iron throughout the country, and a duty on the ore gives 
greater pretext for higher duties on the iron, the cost of making which 
is increased by a duty on the manufacturer’s own ore. 

What is proposed by the committee’s bill? First, to tax this ore, the 
whole of it, as iron ore, and then to tax a part of it as ore of copper. 
They propose to tax the whole of the importation 50 cents per ton as 
iron ore, and then to tax a part of it as copper ore, or to the extent of 
the copper in the ore, and thus to largely increase and double the pres- 
ent duty. And notwithstanding it is taxed as iron ore and again as 
copper ore, it is imported as sulphur, or for the sulphur which is con- 
tained in it. Under the present law it is valued at what it is worth, 
and pays a duty on the value of the iron and copper. Twenty per cent. 
is levied on the actual value, whether copper or iron, and that is a 
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more equitable and lower rate of duty than the one proposed by the 
committee. It ought not to be increased as is proposed. 

Mr. MILLS. Iam apprehensive that this debate has drifted away 
from a fact stated by my friend from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE] in his 
opening remarks this morning, and a very material fact to be consid- 
ered, and that is that we are exporting copper. 

The copper product of the people of the United States is largely more 
than the entire home demand, and we are exporting a large surplus to 
other countries. The copper-growing people are in precisely the same 
position as the cotton-growing people or the wheat-growing people in 
the regions along the Canada border. My friend from Pennsylvania 
stated as a fact that can not be disputed that tariff rates levied on im- 
ports only affect the price of the product upon which they are levied 
when there is a greater importation than there is a production; or at 
least when there is a greater demand than there is a supply of the ar- 
ticle. Now, then, it does not make any difference so fur as the price of 
copper is concerned in this country, whether we levy any duty on it or 
not; not one particle of difference does it make. Therefore, the only 
effect this provision has is to embarrass the introduction of this iron ore 
which is used tomake sulphuric acid. That is all the effect it can have. 

We import about $700,000 worth of lint cotton into the United States. 
I have not investigated to see what particular kind of cotton this is. 
It is certainly a different kind of cotton from what we raise in the fields 
of the South; perhaps it is a finer article, to mix with other articles of 
cotton to make a particular class of goods. But you might levy a duty 
of 50 per cent. on cotton, or a duty of 100 per cent. on wheat, or a duty 
of 500 per cent. on corn, and what effect would it have on the price of 
wheat in Iowa, on the price of corn in Missouri, or on the price of cotton in 
Texas? Absolutely nothing; because the people export those articles 
from this country; they are sent abroad. But if you levy a duty on a 
thing of prime necessity that is not produced in the country or is im- 
ported from other countries, then you strike directly at the consump- 
tion of the country and impose a heavy burden upon it. 

[Here the hammer fell. } 

Mr. KELLEY. I move that the committee now rise, for the purpose 
of obtaining from the House an order to close debate on the pending pro- 
vision and all amendments thereto. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I think we can have a vote now. 

Mr. KELLEY. I have no objection to that, and if it can be done I 
will withdraw the motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. 

The amendment of Mr. CARLISLE was to strike out the following: 

As pyrites or sulphuret of iron in its natural state, containing less than 15 per 


cent. of silica, 50 cents per ton, and in addition thereto 2} cents per pound forthe 
copper contained therein. 


And to insert in lieu thereof the following: 


As pyrites or sulphuret of iron in its natural state, containing more than 45 per 
cent. of sulphur and less than 3 per cent. of copper dry assay), a specific duty of 
50 cents per ton of ore. 

The question was taken; and upon a division there were—ayes 61, 
noes 87. 

Before the result of the vote was announced, 

Mr. CARLISLE said: We want tellers on that proposition. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. SPRINGER and Mr. HUBBELL were ap- 

inted. 

P The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that there 
were—ayes 72, noes 88. 5 

So the amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I move to amend by striking out all after the 
word “‘ in line 271 to the end of the paragraph, and inserting in 
lieu thereof that which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

8 ites, : 
not tore thant Bk por cork of oopper, TTT 
taining more than 3 per cent. of copper (dry assay) shall pay in addition thereto 
2} cents per pound for the copper contained therein. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I desire to say only a few words on that amend- 
ment. I was very much surprised to hear the gentleman from Michi- - 
gan [Mr. HUBBELL], who admitted substantially the truth of my state- 
ment as to the enormous profits made by some of these copper-mining 
companies, say that the ore of the lake region did not yield more than 
1 or 2 or 3 per cent. of copper. 

Mr. HUBBELL. Did not average over 3 per cent. 

Mr. CARLISLE. That the average was not over 3 per cent. of cop- 
per. Yet these companies, or some of them at least, are declaring divi- 
dends of from 100 to 250 per cent. on their investments. I venture to 
say that in Montana and other copper-producing regions there is no at- 
tempt to work ore for its copper which yields less than 30 per cent. of 
that metal. 

The proposition which I have submitted is simply this: That there 
shall be a duty of 50 cents per ton on the pyrites, and if it contains 
more than 3} per cent. of copper there shall bein addition a duty of 2} 
cents per pound on the copper contained in it. Ifthatshall be adopted, 
I venture to say that not one ton of this pyrites will ever be imported 
into this country for the copper 8 in it. The importation will 
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be confined exclusively to such ores as can be used advantageously for 
the manufacture of sulphuric acid to be used in making fertilizers; be- 
cause it will not be profitable to import such ores merely for the value of 
the copper they contain. 

The 8 and Hecla Company, which declares a dividend of some- 
thing like 200 or 250 per cent., produces three-fourths of all the copper 
produced in the lake mining region, and the lake mines produce three- 
fourths of all the copper produced in the United States, I think the 
gentleman from Michigan | Mr. HUBBELL] must be mistaken if he means 
to convey the impression that the ores of that company do not yield 
more than 3 per cent. of copper. 

Mr. HUBBELL. I did not state that. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Then the gentleman has selected, and that is what 


I supposed—— 

Mr. HUBBELL. I stated that the average of all the ores produced 
in that region was 3} per cent. of copper. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Then the gentleman as the basis of legislative action 
here is selecting those poor copper ores—— 

Mr. HUBBELL. I take the average of all, including the ores of the 
Calumet and Hecla Company. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Yes; and in order to secure that average you must 
include ores that will not pay to work. 

Mr. HUBBELL. I do not include a ton of ore that does not pay a 

fit. 

Ir. CARLISLE. A profit? 

Mr. HUBBELL. Nota ton. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Is there no residuum? Is there nothing but the 


3 cent of copper? 
Bir. HUBBELL. That is all. 
Mr. CARLISLE. No iron? 
Mr. HUBBELL. Nota bit. 
Mr. CARLISLE. No sulphur? 
Mr. HUBBELL. Nota bit. 
Mr. CARLISLE. That is a very strange statement. 
Mr. HUBBELL. It is true nevertheless. 
Mr. CARLISLE. Iam not pre to dispute it. But I venture 


to say that if this amendment is adopted there will be no ores brought 
into this country for the purpose of extracting the copper therefrom as 
a matter of profit. If the ore contains as much as 3} per cent. of cop- 
per, the residuum will be worked for the by-product, I have no doubt. 

The bulk of the ores brought into this country under the 20 per cent. 
ad valorem clause of the present tariff is brought in merely for the pur- 
pose of extracting the sulphur; and the residuum, as I am reliably as- 
sured, can not be utilized at all. 


Before taking my seat I desire to include as a part of my remarks | p 


and have published in the RECORD the statement of Mr. H. C. Jack- 
son, known to several members of this House as a reliable gentleman. 
He is engaged in the manufacture of sulphuric acid. 

The statement of Mr. Jackson is as follows: 

WASHINGTON, February 6, 1883. 

Dear Sin: Iam a chemical manufacturer representing the Staten Chemical 
Company, of Elizabethport, New Jersey, who use Spanish sulphur ore instead 
of brimstone as raw material for meas | sulphuric acid. 

The Bowker Fertilizer Company, of Elizabethport, New Jersey, and Boston, 
Massachusetts, use the same for making their fertilizers. 

A duty of $1.40 per 2,240 pounds—20 per cent. ad valorem on a valuation of $7 
at J ne of shipment—has been paid on all this sulphur ore imported. 

t was erroneously stated before the Tariff Commission by one gentleman, 
who evidently did not know the truth, that this sulphur paid duty at the rate of 
20 cent. ef valorem on a valuation of $3 per ton only. 

‘The valuation of $7 per 2,240 pounds at port of shipment was based upon the 
ore containing 2} per cent. copper, whereas it only con from three-quarters 
of 1 per cent. to 1} per cent. copper, as per actual assays of seven different car- 


The cinders from the burning of this ore are laying in our works. We are 
unable to make any use of them, and there is no market for such low. e ore. 
We pray for the reduction of this heavy duty upon our raw ma 1, which 


ought 15 be free. 
ie oS * II. C. JACKSON, 
ng the Staten Chemical Company Works, Elizabethport, New Jersey. 
Hon. JOHN G. CARLISLE, : 

Mr. HUBBELL. The amendment now proposed is precisely in effect 

the amendment before proposed and voted down. 
As before stated, and as was confirmed by an extract from the Mining 
Journal which I included in my remarks, the only copper ores that are 
shipped are these: first, those ores that go above 3.50 or 3.65 per cent. 
of copper are treated upon the ground; and second, those which go down 
to 1.80 or less per cent. of copper, which latter ores are lixiviated and 
treated upon the ground also. But the ores between 3.50 or 3.65 per 
cent. and 1.80 per cent. are the ores that are shipped and no other, for 
the higher es can be profitably treated on the ground and the lower 
can not be profitably shipped until treated. 

Mr.CARLISLE. I wish to ask the gentleman whether these ores of 
the Lake Superior region are, strictly speaking, copper ores. Are they 
not pure metallic copper mixed with stone or rock ? 

r. HUBBELL. When I speak of copper, I speak of pure metallic 
sopper just as I would speak of pure metallic gold. 
. CARLISLE. But these ores are very different. 

Mr. HUBBELL. This proposition, based upon the specious idea 

that we are going to import for the manufacture of sulphuric acids ores 


which will not yield over 3} per cent. brings us back to the old ques- 
tion. If the gentleman understood this matter at all he would know 
that the sulphuret of copper ore which would go above 3} per cent. is 
treated upon the ground. Ifthe gentleman would read the reports of 
the company he would find that they export the ores going from 3.55 
down to 1.80; and for what purpose? those to whom they go 
can use the residuum, the sulphur. The result is that every pound of 
copper produced from those ores is a clean, straight profit aside from 
the labor. The iron itself will pay the whole cost of the production. 

It costs us to treat our ore—our mineral, if you like that term better— 
from $1.20 to $1.50 a ton. 

Mr. SCOVILLE. Is theres single ounce of copper in Michigan that 
carries with it any sulphur? 

Mr. HUBBELL. Yes, sir; there is sulphur in it. 

Mr. SCOVILLE. Is it smelted or used in any way ? 

Mr. HUBBELL. No, sir. 

Mr. SCOVILLE. Is not the copper there pure metallic copper in a 
stone matrix? 

Mr. HUBBELL. 

Mr. SCOVILLE. Now we understand it. 

Mr. HUBBELL. I make the statement and defy successful contra- 
diction, that our mineral, if you choose to call it so—the mineral which 
we treat, and we only try to treat such mineral as will yield a profit— 
does not average more than 3 per cent. of copper, and there is nota par- 
ticle of residuum to it. 

Let me explain how this mineral is treated. After mining and bring- 
ing it to the surface you must pulverize it to an impalpable dust; then 
you wash it; it settles by the force of gravity; then you must smelt it; 
it is then ready for shipment. Now, as to the ores coming in in these 
sulphurets. All you have to do is simply to roast your ore. It furnishes 
its own fuel. In roasting it all that you require is your chimneys and 
your chambers, if you desire to save the sulphur, and thus manufacture 
your sulphur, from which comes sulphuricacid. After taking out your 
copper you have metallic iron going as high as 47 per cent. to a ton, a 
much greater percentage than in the ores of Pennsylvania or many of 
the ores of Georgia, Tennessee, and Canada. 

Mr. SCOVILLE. Is there a single smelting establishment in this 
country extracting copper from this residuum? 

Mr. HUBBELL. Certainly. 

Mr. SCOVILLE. Where? 

Mr. HUBBELL. In New York and New Jersey. 

Mr. SCOVILLE. To any extent? 

Mr. HUBBELL. . Why, certainly. They arepayingdutyonit. To- 
day an English company is being formed, with an immense capital, for the 

urpose of carrying on this business. They have purchased a tract of 
land at Hoboken, New Jersey, and propose to put up extensive works 
to manufacture these ores. They say that they only want to carry on 
business to the extent of a few thousand tons; butthe plans which they 
are prang up will enable them to treat fifty or sixty or seventy thou- 
sand tons. I can show the gentleman a prospectus giving the plan of 
their operations. This is why they want these ores to come in free. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. KELLEY. Unless we can have a vote I ask that the committee 
rise. [Cries of “Vote!” Vote!“ 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. CARLISLE, it was 
not agreed to; there being—ayes 51, noes 85. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Iron in p iron kentledge, spiegeleisen, wrought and cast scrap-iron, and 
scrap-steel of every description; also old iron and old steel railway bars, steel 
filings, borings, turnings, steel railway-bar crop-ends, none of which shall ex- 
ceed twenty-four inches in length, steel ingot, cogged ingot, bloom, slab, and 
billet crop-ends, none of which exceed five inches in length, three-tenths of 1 
cent per pound: Provided, That nothing shall be deemed scrap-iron or scrap- 
steel — waste or refuse iron or steel that is fit only to be remanufactured 
by remelting or rerolling. 

Mr. KELLEY. On behalf of the commi 
ment which I believe is a mere transposition of 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 624 strike out the word “also” and insert“ including.” 

In line 625, after the word “ bars,” insert the word “also,” 

In line 632, after the word “ that,” insert has been in actual use and.“ 

The amendment was adopted. 

Mr. CURTIN. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows : 

And prorided also, On all iron in pigs or iron kentledge manufactured with 
charcoal as fuel, $3 per ton additional to the duty imposed on the same when man- 
ufactured with other fuel, 

Mr.CURTIN. Mr. Chairman, I desire the attention of the Committee 
for a few moments, and I think that I can explain to them the impor- 
tance of adopting this amendment. I have nothing to say in reference 
to the protection of labor, which seems to be the object of gentlemen on 
both sides of this Chamber. I have nothing to say in addition to what 
has been said in reference to an enlargement of the industries of this 
country. But I present an amendment to the notice of this committee 
which I think will meet its approval; and I present that amendment 
because that protection which is the object of this amendment goes 
purely to the labor employed in this particular production. 


Yes, sir. 


I submit an amend- 
guage. 


We have, Mr. Chairman, the raw material for the manufacture of 
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this charcoal-iron just as they have in Sweden and Norway. We haye 
also the capitaland the labor; andif we be entirely equal in all respects 
a protection to this interest is quite unnecessary. If in the adjustment 
of this tariff we can provide for cheapness to the consumer and at the 
same time protect American labor, it must, I think, meet the approba- 
tion of gentlemen on that side of the Chamber and also on this who 
feel an interest in the protection of American skill and labor. 

I say, therefore, again, that we have the raw material as in Sweden 
and Norway. This is a large interest. It is not a monopoly. It is 
not controlled by large investments of capital. It isalimited interest, 
in comparison with the iron business of the United States. It is 
produced in many of the States of this Union, and skilled labor is not 
necessarily employed in its production. Ninety per cent. of the pro- 
duction of charcoal-iron is pure labor; and if I be correct, that we have 
the capital and raw material in the United States, we should not ask 
protection for this special branch of American industry. 

I have endeavored in that amendment to offer exactly the amount 
necessary to protect the labor in this country against the labor in Nor- 
way and Sweden on the article that comes in competition with it. 
There it costs from 10 to 15 cents to cut a cord of wood. There labor 
is from 35 to 45 cents a day. Here it costs from 40 to 75 cents to cut 
a cord of wood, and our laborers are paid from $1 to $1.50 aday. There 
the labor that enters into this product costs $1.50 a ton; in this coun- 
try labor receives 83 a ton. Let, then, gentlemen make their own cal- 
culations and they will find that this amendment goes directly to the 
protection of labor employed in the production of this article. I have 
endeavored to strike exactly that balance, so that the abolition of all 
duty on this iron will not let Norway and Sweden iron in to the exclu- 
sion of the American article, in which case we should be subject in the 
control of the market to the prices charged consumers on that side of 
the water. 

I offer an amendment, therefore, so that the labor will have an equiva- 
lent protection. 

Mr. VALENTINE. Let me ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. CURTIN. Certainly. 

Mr. VALENTINE. Is it possible for the customs officers to distin- 
‘guish between iron made by the charcoal process and by other pro- 
cesses? 

Mr. CURTIN. Perfectly so. A man can inspect the iron and will 
tell the difference between charcoal and inferior iron just as easily as the 
farmer will distinguish his sheep or cattle from his neighbor's or dis- 
tinguish the different varieties he may 

Mr. VALENTINE. Then I will vote for your amendment. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] J . 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has 

Mr. CURTIN. I would like to have five minutes more. 
often trouble the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman proceeding? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIN. I have found that objection has been made, as sug- 
gested by the gentleman from Nebraska, and I can tell him that askilled 
iron-man, a practical man, will break a bar of pig-metal and he will tell 
directly whether it is charcoal-iron or made by some inferior process. 
Besides that, Mr. Chairman, it is not necessary to go into that question. 
It is not essential in connection with this matter. That question would 
be decided upon scientific grounds. If there is a difference discernible 
it is not for the man that makes the iron, but it is for the Government 
to detect it. It is for your science and skill at the custom-houses, and 
not for the man who produces, to determine that fact. 

This interest, Mr. Chairman, is found in many of the States of this 
Union, largely in bear oan oe largely in New York, largely in Alabama. 
It is found in Ohio; in the old State of Virginia, represented so ably by 
the gentleman who sits near me. It is in the State of Tenn in 
Maryland, and in New Jersey and Connecticut. I allege, from a full 
knowledge of the business, that the billas reported from the Committee 
on Ways and Means strikes down that interest, so diversified and im- 
portant to this country. The iron-work and iron-furnaces engaged in 
this particular business to which my amendment refers are not under 
the control of capitalists. They are not owned or controlled by 
capital. They furnish the market to the neighborhood where they stand. 
It is, therefore, the difference between the labor of the foreign country 
where the article is made and the labor in this country that we need to 
encourage, foster, and protect. And we open the ground for an equaliza- 
tion when we protect the labor here from competition in the manner I 
have suggested, at the same time that we give the product at a cheap 
rate to the consumer. We do not ask or claim to admit this free. 

Here, gentlemen, is the plain question. If capital be’equal, if facil- 
ities be equal and the raw material equal, and we can not make it, where 
does your protection go? It goes to the strong man that mines your 
material, to the man who works over the fire in the furnace. There is 
here an opportunity for all gentlemen who are so anxious to protect 
labor to come down with their protection on a fair proposition to the 
American labor over foreign labor. And I have not heard a man upon 
this floor on either side who did not profess to be in favor of the encour- 
agement and protection of American labor. Nor have I heard a man 
on this floer of the two hundred and ninety-three since I came here 


I do not 


who is not the friend of the poor man. If there is a man of this kind 
on this floor let him stand up and say it. i 

Mr. STEELE. But you have not voted to protect all interests. 

Mr. CURTIN. I have in every instance where the object was to pro- 
tect American labor. 

Mr. STEELE. Pennsylvania labor. 

Mr. CURTIN. In every instance I have voted, and while I live I 
will stand up for protecting American labor against foreign and pauper 
labor. But I will not vote to protect anything so as to enhance the in- 
terests of the monopolist or increase his prices above the proper protec- 
tion given to the producer. 

Mr. REED. But the gentleman from Pennsylvania does not mean 
by the term ‘‘ monopolist’? what the gentleman from Kentucky means 
by it. 

Mr. CURTIN. I mean this iron industry is dominated and controlled 
by the means and influence of the steel interest, who do not desire to 
protect this industry so domestic, so proper, so diffused, and so needing 
protection. 

Mr. Lonp addressed the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
LORD] has expired. 

Mr. LORD. I yielded my time to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Curtin]. I want but one minute. 

Mr. CARLISLE. The gentleman can not yield his time and have it 


too. 

Mr. LORD. I want but a single moment, to ask the committee if 
they have any objection to this amendment which I hold in my hand. 
4 Mr. CARLISLE. Gentlemen can speak for themselves as they get the 

oor. 

Iam opposed to the amendment proposed by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, and when the gentleman from Ilinois [ Mr. MORRISON } 
offers, as he proposes to do, an amendment which he offered in the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means to make the duty on pig-iron $6 a ton, I 
shall support it. ; 

In discussing this question I shall consider it from the protectionist 
point of view, that is, on the 8 that this duty is to be laid in 
the interest of the American laborer. In a speech made in here during 
the last session, I undertook to show what was the total cost of labor 
in a ton of pig-iron. Objection was taken to that statement by the 
Tron and Steel Association of the United States, and their secretary 
prepared a statement, which is published in their organ, and which now 
lies before me. According to that statement, which I will insert in the 
RECORD, the whole cost of labor in a ton of pig-iron, including the cost 
of labor in producing the ore, the limestone, the fuel, consisting of coal 
and coke, or whatever it may be, and transportation of all this material, 
was $11.54. 

A MEMBER. Charcoal-iron. 

Mr. CURTIN. Not charcoal-iron. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Pig-iron. That was the entire cost of every par- 
ticle of labor in producinga ton of pig-iron, including the cost of trans- 
portation and fuel, and everything else, as I have said. 

Now, I undertake to say the farmers of this country pay just as 
much for cutting a cord of wood as the makers of charcoal-iron pay; 
and they pay just as much for the transportation of their products as 
the manufacturers of iron pay for the transportation of theirs. But 
passing over that, I hold in my hands a paper which was laid on our 
desks yesterday, which states on its face that it is authorized by the 
officers of the American Iron and Steel Association. I quote from it 
the following: 

It has been ascertained by this association that the total sarunge of labor in 


the production of a ton of pig-iron in the United States are $12, embracing labor 
at the mines and at the works and employed in the transportation of the mate- 


This is a little more than Mr. Swank, the secretary of the Iron and 
Steel Association, estimates it, but I am willing to accept, for the pur- 
poses of this discussion, the highest figure named, $12 per ton; and I 
am willing to assume, what has been asserted over and over again, but 
never proved, that wages are 100 per cent. higher in this country than 
they are abroad. Then where do we stand? If our furnaces pay $12 
per ton for making pig-iron, and our wages are 100 per cent. higher 
than wages abroad, the cost of labor ina ton of pig-iron abroad is just 
$6. I propose now to vote for a rate of $6 per ton on pig-iron, which 
is just exactly the difference between the cost of labor here upon a ton 
of pig-iron and the cost of labor abroad, conceding that we pay 100 per 
cent. more here than there. 

Now, I ask my friends who say they are in favor of a protective duty 
only for the benefit of the American laborer if they are not satisfied with 
a rate which, according to their own statement, and according to the 
statements of the highest protective associations in this country, just 
exactly covers the difference in cost of labor, conceding the most extreme 
and exaggerated statements that ever have been made on this floor in 
regard to that subject? 

The gentleman says this does not apply to charcoal-iron. It applies 
to iron made from coke; and I apprehend, when you take the cost of the 
coal and the cost of converting it into coke, all of which is included in 
this labor, it will be found to be equal to the cost of converting wood 
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‘into charcoal, or so near that the difference will be very small when you 
take into consideration the cost of labor here and abroad. 

But, sir, this proposition, making a discrimination in favor of char- 
coal-pig, is one which never has found a place, so far as I remember, 
in any tariff law in this country, and it seems— [Here the hammer 
fell.] Let this statement of the secretary of the Iron and Steel Asso- 
ciation go in the RECORD: 

The following statement refers solely to the actual earnings of labor employed 
in the production of a gross ton of rolled merchant bar-iron, beginning with the 

roduction of pig-iron, then taking the intermediate stage of making puddled 
Foo or muck bar, and concluding with the finishing mill. Labor alone is here 
represented—not materials, reyalties, leases, or actual amounts paid for freight. 
The blast-furnaces use a mixture of anthracite coal and coke: 


1. Pig- iron. 
Wages earned in mining enough ore for one ton pig- iron .... e. $5 18 
Wages earned in mining enough limestone for one ton pig-iron. = 33 
Wages earned in mining enough anthracite for one ton pig-iron 9 
Wages earned in making oem coke for one ton pig-iron 28 


Total wages earned in making one gross ton pig-iron............... SOR 11 54 
2. Muck bar. 


It requires 1.13 gross tons of pig-iron to make one gross ton of muck bar. If 
there are $11.54 labor earnings in one ton of pig-iron, in 1.13 tons of pig-iron, or 
one ton of muck bar, there are $13.04. The whole labor earnings in one gross 
ton of muck bar are as follows: 

Wages earned in making 1.13 tons pig- iron ...... .... .. . gts. 813 01 
Wages earned in mining coal used in puddling one ton of muck bar. 
Wages earned in mining ore used in fettling one ton of muck bar 
Wages earned in transporting the above coal.. 
Wages earned in transporting the above ore ... 
Wages earned by muck-bar mill hands in making one ton of muck bar... 7 44 


Total wages earned in making one gross ton muck bar.... . 23 8 
3. Finished bar. 


It uires 1.20 gross tons of muck bar to make one gross ton of finished bar, 
ready for the market. If there are $23.85 labor earnings in one ton of muck bar, 
in 1.20 tons of muck bar, or one ton of finished bar there are $28.62. The whole 
labor earnings in one gross ton of finished bar are as follows: 


Wages earned in making 1.2 tons muck bar... . . . . . . 
Wages earned in mining coal used in heating one ton of finished bar... 
‘Wages earned in mining sand used to one ton of finished bar 

‘Wages earned in transporting above coal 
Wages earned by finishing-mill hands in ma 


Total wages earned in making one gross ton of finished bar- iron 
, y — 36 27 
4. Summary. 3 
The three preceding statementsare notindependent ones, to be added together. 
They represent the successive stepsin the transformation of iron ore, limestone, 
and fuel into bar-iron, set forth as simply as possible. The following statement 
summarizes the whole operation, giving the quantities of raw materials used in 
making a ton of bar-iron and the total earnings of the labor employed: 


Total earned in making one gross ton of finished bar-iron, 
KORY FOE MPEG on aos y vnpecenteessnspers 36 27 

Mr. FISHER. I desire to support the amendment offered by my col- 
league [Mr. CURTIN], and I do it for the reason that the Committee on 
Ways and Means have recognized the difference in the quality of steel. 
On steel ingots imported for the purposes of making steel rails the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means propose a duty of six-tenths of a cent per 
pound; while in line 788 of this bill, on steel ingots of a higher quality, 
where the steel is valued at 6 cents a pound, it is proposed that there 
shall be a duty of 2 cents per pound; and where it costs over 6 and not 
above 10 cents a pound a duty of 2 and three-fourths of 1 cent a pound. 

Now, the same principle should be recognized in levying duties on 
different qualities of iron. The manufacture of charcoal-iron exceeds 
in cost the manufacture of anthracite or coke iron not less than 50 per 
cent. It is now proposed to advance the rate on charcoal-iron 50 per 
cent. above the rate on ordinary pig-iron. As stated by my colleague 
[Mr. CURTIN], that is simply that much protection to labor. 

There are great interests in Pennsylvania, as well as in other States, 
in the manufacture of charcoal iron: The States of Michigan and Ohio 
exceed the State of Pennsylvania in the quantity of charcoal-iron they 
produce, The States of Wisconsin, Alabama, and Missouri each produce 
almost as much of this quality of iron as does Pennsylvania. In this 
country we have two hundred and seventy-four charcoal blast-furnaces, 
producing about 41 per cent. of our entire production and about 25 per 
cent. of this product of the entire world. 

It is known that it costs at least 50 per cent. more to manufacture 
charcoal-iron than it does to manufacture either anthracite or coke iron. 
I am surprised that the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE] 
should state on the floor of this House that the cost of converting coal 
into coke, the cost of mining the coal and converting it into coke, is as 
much as the cost of the charcoal which is used for smelting this iron. 
He can to-day buy coke in Pennsylvania, delivered on the cars, at $1.15 
to $1.25 per ton, while it will cost six times as much as that to produce 
the charcoal necessary to smelt a ton of charcoal-iron. 


e gentleman also speaks of manufacturing this iron with $12 worth 
of labor. The only gentleman who appeared before the Tariff Commis- 
sion claiming to make cl -iron cheap was Mr. Willard Warner, of 
Alabama. He said that hot-blast charcoal-iron could possibly be made 
for 815 a ton. But he valued the material, the wood, the ore, and the 
limestone for the making of a ton of iron at 65 cents, leavin $14.35 for 
labor where labor is much cheaper than in other iron-producing sections 
of this country. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. KELLEY. I now move that the committee rise, for the purpose 
of obtaining from the House an order to close debate on the pending 
paragraph. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker haying resumed the 
chair, Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan, reported that the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union had had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 7313) to impose duties upon foreign imports, and for 
other purposes, and had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. KELLEY. I movethatthe House again resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole; and pending that motion I move that all debate 
on the paragraph now under consideration and all amendments thereto 
be closed in fifteen minutes. 

Mr. MORRISON. I have given notice that I propose to offer an 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. That would not cut off amendments. 

Mr. MORRISON. Well, but I propose to talk about it. 

The SPEAKER. The motion to close debate is not debatable. 

Mr. MORRISON. Iam asking the gentleman from Pennsylvania to 
hear what I have to say. 

Mr. RANDALL. I would like to have a few minutes on this char- 
coal-iron proposition. 

Mr. KELLEY, I will modify my motion so as to allow twenty min- 
utes debate, if that will be acceptable. 

Mr. CARLISLE. We have just reached this clause. 

The SPEAKER. It is not debatable. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Under what rule is it not debatable? 

The SPEAKER. Ifthe gentleman has a proposition to make to the 
other side the Chair will hear it. 

Mr. CARLISLE. We have had but one amendment offered and that 
to increase duties, and now it is proposed to stop discussion. 

The SPEAKER. The question is upon the motion to limit debate. 

Thequestion wastaken; and upon a viva roce vote the Speaker declared 
that the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. MILLS. I desire to move an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair did not hear any motion. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. Several of us here have been trying 
to offer amendments. 

The SPEAKER. Gentlemen have been very slow about it. The 
Chair heard no gentleman move an amendment until the House was di- 
viding on the motion. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
panes) moved to make the time one hour, but the Chair did not hear 


The SPEAKER. Not until the House was dividing. 

Mr. KELLEY. Very well; I will say thirty minutes. 

Mr. MILLS. This is an important matter, and you can not put on 
the gag in regard to the most important article in this whole schedule. 

oat ea I think that thirty minutes will probably be time 
eno 
Mr. KELLEY. I say that if gentlemen will accept thirty minutes 
I will agree to that. 

The SPEAKER. On the suggestion of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. KELLEY] the vote just taken on limiting debate will by 
unanimous consent be vacated; and the Chair will now put the ques- 
tion on the modified motion to limit debate on the pending paragraph 
and all amendments thereto to thirty minutes. 

The motion to limit debate to thirty minutes was agreed to. 

The motion to go into Committee of the Whole was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. Burrows, of Michigan, in the 
The CHAIRMAN. By order of the House all debate upon the pend- 
ing paragraph and all amendments thereto will be limited to thirty 
minutes. 

Mr. RANDALL. I rise merely to direct the attention of the House 
to some facts connected with charcoal-iron. It is said that there is 
difficulty in distinguishing between charcoal-iron and anthracite or coke 
iron. I do not believe there is that difficulty which is alleged. In 
other words, I believe there will be no difficulty whatever in the cus- 
toms officers distinguishing between charcoal-iron and anthracite or 
coke iron. 

But if there should be doubt, that doubt can in all cases be removed 
by an analysis of the iron used. The charcoal-iron is tougher, more 
tenacious. It is used very much in the manufacture of car-wheels, 
which, being employed for the conveyance of freight and passengers, 
have to be of the best quality. The difference in expense between the 
consumption of charcoal and the consumption of anthracite is about $3. 
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This must not be considered asmall interest. There are all over the 
country charcoal-furnaces. The capital invested in this branch of in- 
dustry is about $34,000,000, and the annual product about $22,000,000. 
To show you how well these establishments are scattered over the coun- 
try I have here a statement showing that Michi has 26 such fur- 
naces, Ohio 34, Pennsylvania 37, Wisconsin 12, bama 11, Missouri 
9, New York 17, Connecticut 10, Maryland 14, Tennessee 19, Virginia 
31, Kentucky 20, Georgia 8, Massachusetts 4, West Virginia 5, North 
Carolina 7. The a te number of establishments using charcoal 
in the production of iron is 274 furnaces. In addition there are 495 in- 
dependent forge-fires or blomaries, and 309 connected with rolling- 
mills, making a total of 804 establishments, forge-fires and blomaries, 
using charcoal as a fuel, with a capacity of 868 tons per day outside of 
furnaces. 

I thought that these facts ought to be stated so that the House might 
intelligently approach this question. 

Mr. TUCKER. What does the gentleman read from? 

Mr. RANDALL. From a statement prepared by the people engaged 
in this industry, people in whom I have every confidence. 

Mr. CURTIN. And the figures are verified hy the census. 

Mr. MILLS. I wish to ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
RANDALL] what objection there would be to putting an ad valorem duty 
on pig-iron? 

Mr. RANDALL. That opens up a very large subject which we will 
discuss hereafter. At the present time we are simply asking the com- 
mittee to authorize a distinction which I think ought under the circum- 
stances tobe made. If the Committee of the Whole should determine 
to apply an ad valorem to pig-metal, I would say apply the same form 
of duty but at a higher rate to charcoal-iron. 

Mr. TUCKER. As I understand, the amendment of my friend from 
Pennsylvania proposto add to the $6.72 a ton imposed by the bill upon 
pig-iron $3 for c l-iron. If you will look at the statistics fur- 
nished by the census you will find that (the cost of a ton of pig-iron be- 
ing on the average $19) the labor is $3.10, ore $8.78, coal and coke $6.03, 
fluxes 67 cents, other things 42 cents; so that the whole cost of fuel 
used in the manufacture of any of this pig-iron is $6 a ton. Now it is 
proposed to add $3 a ton for the increased cost of fuel in the making of 
charcoal-iron. 

Mr. CURTIN. Will my friend from Virginia allow me to correct him? 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CURTIN. The statistics of the gentleman are quite correct as 
to the price of the fuel for making a ton of anthracite-iron or a ton of 
coke-iron; but he must remember that when charcoal is used the addi- 
tional expense, which is mostly labor, is at least from $3 to $4 a ton 
more than when either of the other fuels is used. Our charcoal-iron 
comes into competition with the charcoal-iron of Sweden and Norway. 
We desire to equalize the labor while giving fair competition in the sale 
of the article and reducing the price to the consumer. 

Mr. TUCKER. Oneof the most marvelous facts in this whole debate 
is that for the first time in the hi of this country, from the time 
when the first duty was laid on this infunt' pig in 1816, gentlemen 
now come forward proposing to increase the duty on charcoal-iron mak- 
ing it $10 a ton while it is $7 on other pig. It is proposed that there 
shall be on charcoal pig $1 more duty per ton than was ever given by 
the highest tariff ever known in our country. 

Mr. HASKELL. And on the oldest industry. 

Mr. TUCKER. The oldest industry. Does it cost more to make 
charcoal than to dig the anthracite coal out of the mine? 

Mr. RANDALL. Of course it does. I only want to fix a proper 
rate in view of the difference in cost between using charcoal as fuel and 
anthracite. I do not allow anything for labor. 

Mr. TUCKER. Now, sir, it is a very singular thing until to-day 
that has never before been discovered, and that there is no such dis- 
tinction in any other tariff. 

Mr. RANDALL. There is a distinction made in the price of it. 

Mr. TUCKER. Here isa tariff bill that proposes to reduce duties to 
the people where the duty on charcoal pig-iron is enhanced to $10 per ton. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. HORR. It would seem, Mr. Chairman, that whenever our friends 
on the other side have an opportunity to protect the labor of our country 
the more excited they get. I listened to the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. TUCKER] when he talked on the subject of charcoal-iron because, 
being on the Ways and Means Committee, I supposed he knew all about 
it. The reason why you can notin Missouri to-day make charcoal-iron 
as cheaply as you could years ago is simple when you know anything 
about it. That great mountain of ore, the Iron Mountain, used to fur- 
nish nearly one-half of the pig-ironof the United States. Any one who 
knows can tell you—my friend from Missouri [Mr. CLARDY] if here 
can tell you—they have hauled wood twenty miles, and now have to 
abandon the manufacture of it and move their works into new forests 
and t rt the ore to them. 

In Michigan, Mr, Chairman, we have to select places where we can 
get the ore into some bay or harbor and transport it to the forest. These 
are not permanent works. As soon as your forests are gone the works 
are worthless. All overour State now we are getting to ship the char- 
coal by rail. In Missouri they are developing, to my certain knowl- 
edge, a large number of those mines, which will have to be abandoned 
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when the wood disappears. Now, there is no difficulty in distinguish- 
ing between the two qualities of iron. 

Mr. CARLISLE. How will you do it? 

Mr. HORR. Why, the moment you take a sledge hammer and strike 
a bar of iron made with charcoal, or the moment you take a bar of iron 
made with anthracite coal or coke, every one of experience can tell the 
moment hestrikes a bar the difference between the two irons. 

Mr. CURTIN. That is true: 

Mr. HORR. Not only that, but an experienced man can tell the 

difference between No. 1 and No. 2 charcoal-iron the moment he strikes 
it. I have followed them day in and day out and loaded thousands of 
tons, and have seen the iron selected out as fast as a man can strike 
them, simply from knowing how to distinguish between the two. There 
is no trouble about it. 
This increase the gentleman from Pennsylvania seeks is simply an 
increase in the matter of labor, and because the bulk of charcoal-iron is 
the labor expended in getting the charcoal and getting it to the ore or 
the ore to the charcoal. You have got to get them together and they 
have to be transferred from one part of the country to the other as the 
forests disappear. 

Isay this distinction is right. It is an industry we ought to protect. 
It is diversified over twelve or fifteen States of this Union, and it is 
nowhere in the hands of big monopolists. It is everywhere dissemi- 
nated and spread out over this entire Union, and we should stand by it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

TheCHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. How much of the time allowed for the discussion 
of this ph has been consumed? 

The CHAIRMAN. Thirteen minutes. 

Mr. SPRINGER [ask that a vote be now taken on this, and that 
the rest of the time may be had on the amendment to be offered to the 
text of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will put the question on the pending 
amendment, in order to furnish opportunity for debate on the proposed 
amendment of the gentleman from Illinois. [Cries of Vote!’’] 

Mr. HASKELL. I wish to protest against raising the rate of com- 
mon pig-iron higher than ever known before under any tariff. It isthe 
oldest industry in the United States. It isa proposition not worthy of 
debate. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Let us take a vote then. 

Mr. LORD. I wish to say something in fayor of this amendment. 
[Cries of ‘‘Vote!’?] I have the floor. 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman insist on holding the floor? 
Mr. LORD. Yes, if I am entitled to the floor. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will proceed. 


Mr. LORD. What I wish to call the attention of the committee to is 
this; that the distinction between the two kinds of iron has not been 
properly stated to the committee, or stated truly. Charcoal-iron is an- 
other kind of iron, for which there is a great demand in this country. 
It is not like pig-iron; it is several grades from pig-iron. 

There is a great demand for this, for which pig-iron is not at all suit- 
able, and it costs more to manufacture on account of the fuel that is 
used by about $3 a ton than the other common kinds of iron. But that 
is not the reason why we ask it. It is not on account of the fuel; it is 
because it is another kind of metal, for which as I have said there is a 
great demand, and by this protection we expect to produce it. That 
will cover the cost of the fuel. It is not because we wish to compare 
fuel at all, but because we want to protect the production of another 
kind of metal for which there is a great and growing demand. [Cries 
of Vote!“ ‘‘Vote!’’] i 

Mr. BAYNE. I have no objection to a vote being taken upon the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon agreeing to the amend- 
ment submitted by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. CURTIN]. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 56, noes 67. 

Mr. CURTIN. I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered. 

Mr. CURTIN and Mr. HASKELL were appointed tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 66, 
noes 77. 

So the amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. MORRISON. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 629 and 630 strike out three-tenths of 1 cent per pound“ and insert 
“$6 per ton.“ 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, next to cheap ore cheap pig-iron 
and its substitutes, scrap-iron, scrap-steel, and old iron, is most impor- 
tant to the iron industries of the country. The proposition I offer is to 
reduce the rate proposed by the committee to $6. Upon some of the 
articles, the articles of scrap-steel, kentledge, and perhaps others in this 
section under consideration, $6 is an increase over the present rate, but 
less than the rate in the bill. Six dollars is the duty or rate fixed at 
the other end of the Capitol. And more, Mr. Chairman, it was the rate 
fixed by the Morrill tariff, which was a protective tariff, and was the 
rate in force before the war rates were added to that protective tariff. 

I need not go into the question or reproduce figures and estimates 
showing the cost of transportation, the wages paid relatively by us and 
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by ourcompetitors, or the amount and value of labor it requires to make 
a ton of pig-iron. It is unnecessary to do more than state in brief that 
the cost of importation, added to $6-a ton for duty, will not only com- 

for the difference between the wages in this and any other coun- 
try, but will be equal to all the wages paid in the production of the iron. 
It has been frequently shown here that the wages paid for making a 
ton of pig-iron, including the wages paid in mining and making the 
materials of which the iron is made, is less than $12 per ton. All the 
friends of the present system and its enormous rates pretend to claim 
is a rate of duty which will equalize rates of wages between us and our 
foreign competitors, which is done by a $6 per ton duty, if we leave out 
of consideration the protection of distance, in this case more than equal 
to the duty laid. Gentlemen do not seem greatly interested in this 
subject, one of the most important to be considered by us. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, I understood the gentleman from Ken- 
tacky [Mr. CARLISLE] to assert on the authority of Mr. Swank, editor 
of the Bulletin, that there was represented in a ton of pig-iron but $11.54 
of labor. That may be true under the most favorable conditions —first- 
quality ore, coal, &c. but not under the ave circumstances. I hold 
in my hand a letter from a firm engaged in business in the western 
part of Pennsylvania, which mines all the coal, ore, and limestone and 
manufactures all the coke used in their furnace. The firm owns all the 
lands on which the minerals are obtained, and they lie ey aie 
The firm knows exactly what it costs to make a ton of pig-iron. While 
the circumstances may not be as favorable as where a purer and higher 
grade of ore is used, yet they are equal to those of a very large number 
of producers of pig-iron in the United States who use native ores and 
either coke or charcoal, 

‘The writer states that their firm employs a total of two hundred and 
nine hands in mining the ore, coal, and limestone and making the coke 
and converting the raw materials into iron. The average rate of wages 
paid to these two hundred and nine laborers is $1.62 per day. To pro- 
duce a ton of pig-iron it requires: 


Of these materials 90 per cent. of the price of the ore, coke, and coal 
and 80 per cent. of the limestone is labor, and itemizing the wages 
which enter into the production of a ton of pig-iron we find the fol- 
lowing: 


Wages earned in mining ore enough for one ton pig-iron...... N 42 
Wages earned in producing coke enough for one ton pig. iro — 247 
Wages earned in mining limestone enough for one ton pig-iron .. 1 26 
Wages earned in mining coal enough for one ton pig- iron ..... 2 
Wages earned by furnace hands in converting the above materials into one 

ton pig-iron 3235 


The above estimate includes nothing for repairs, such as fire-bricks, 
castings, &c.; nothing for supplies, which consist in the expense of keep- 
ing up machinery, oil, &c.; nothing for transportation of the raw prod- 
ucts, all of which items are hirgely labor, and which would swell the 
amount of wages actually represented in a ton of pig-iron produced at 
the furnace named to over $16 perton. In this calculation, based on 
actual expenditures and not on an estimate, there is no allowance made 
for transportation of the manufactured product, interest on the capital 
invested, and the like, but only a statement of the actual amount of 
labor represented in a ton of pig-iron. As heretofore stated, under 
more favorable circumstances, such as purer ore, containing a greater 
percentage of iron and requiring less limestone, by using raw coal, &c., 
a ten of ore might not represent so large an amount of wages; but I 
contend that in many States where what is denominated native ores 
and coke are used this establishment fairly represents a large class of 
furnaces in the country. y i 

By a carefully prepared statement based on the official figures of the 
United States Bureau of Statistics, it is found that there was imported 
into the United States in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1882, the fol- 
lowing amount of iron and steel: 

Gross tons. 
— 490,045 
214,824 
207, 220 
196, 43 
177,020 
81,343 
67,140 
19,389 
1,560 
10,672 
9,511 
1,572 
1,453 

1.017 


E82 


e pact E EE EE 1,486,478 
As there is usually 25 per cent. of loss in converting pig-iron into 
finished iron and steel, the equivalent weight in pig-iron of the weight 


of iron and steel above given can easily be estimated. Including the 
pig-iron imported, the total iron and steel importations as far as the 
weight is ascertainable were equivalent in the fiscal year 1882 to 
1,750,000 gross tons of pig-iron. This largeamount is about two-fifths 
of the entire production of pig-iron in the United States in 1882. 

Assuming that the estimate made by the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. CARLISLE] that $11.54 per ton is the amount of wages represented 
in producing a tonof pig-iron, which I havedemonstrated, is entirely too 
low, then, sir, the wages represented in the importation of this amount 
of pig: iron alone amounts to the large sum of $20,200,000. This amount 
Boe 8 33,660 men for three hundred days at an average rate of 

per day. 

Now, ae to assert in the face of this that our present rates on pig 
and manufactured iron are prohibitory is absurd. 

To reduce the duty on pig-iron in the face of these facts is a direct blow 
at our pig-iron industries. Rather than reduce, I insist, sir, that this. 
duty should be increased in order that our present rate of wages may be 
maintained. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. CARLISLE and Mr. BAYNE rose. 

TheCHAIRMAN. The Chair would state there are but eight min- 
utes left for debate. The Chair will recognize a gentleman who favors. 
the amendment, for four minutes. 

Mr. CARLISLE, I favor the amendment. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania does not question the accuracy of 
my statement that Mr. Swank, after a careful investigation of the sub- 
ject, prepared a paper which I have handed to the gentleman himself 
and which is now before him, in which he shows the total cost of all 
the labor in a ton of pig-iron; mining the ore and its transportation; 
taking out the limestone and transporting that; taking out the coal and 
transporting that; making the coke and transporting that; that the total 
cost of all the labor is $11.54; and that estimate is re-enforced now by the 
statement laid on our tables yesterday morning by authority of the Iron 
and Steel Association in which they say the total cost, including all the 
items mentioned, is $12. Now the proposition is to give a protection 
based on the theory that your labor is 100 per cent. higher than the labor 
abroad where the iron which comes into competition with our own is 
produced. If gentlemen really want to protect labor and not to protect 
capital so that it will realize enormous profits in these industries at 
the expense of labor they will vote for this amendment. There has 
never been a better opportunity afforded on this floor to test the real pur- 
pose of this protective system than is offered by this amendment. 

I yield the balance of my time to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Meh 

Mr. MILLS. I want to say in reply to my friend from Pennsylvania 
if the facts he states are true thata ton of pig-iron can not be produced 
in Pennsylvania for less than $18—$14 of it labor—and if it is also true, 
as haa been stated on the floor to-day and repeated before, that a ton 
of pigion can be produced in Alabama for $13 a ton, and is being pro- 
duced there to-day at that cost, you may prohibit absolutely the entire 
importation of pig-iron, and yet you have to come down to competition 
with Alabama, The entire prohibition of the importation of all pig-iron 
from all the rest of the universe will not give you protection, but you 
have to go into a competition with the same industry in another part of 
the country that Congress can give you no relief from. 

I Stews the balance of my time to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
TUCKER]. 

Mr. TUCKER. I desire only to submit a statement or calculation 
I have just made, based on the census report. The labor in a ton of 
pig-iron is $3.10; the value of the ore is $3.78, of which about $4 con- 
sists of labor, so far as can be gathered from the statements in the re- 
port. That would make $7.10. The value of the coal and coke ina 
ton of pig-iron is $6.03. Say $4 out of that is labor. That would make 
$11.10. All that is included in the rest is about $1. If that were all 
labor the total would be not more than $12. So that this report from 
the census sustains the statement my friend from Kentucky has just 
made as based on the statement of Mr. Swank. 

There is, therefore, only $12 of labor all told in a ton of pig-iron; and 
if the labor abroad is 50 per cent. lower, as my friend from Kentucky 
has said, then by a rate of $6 a ton you protect the whole labor. 

Mr. BAYNE rose, 


Mr. CURTIN. I would like to ask the gentleman from Virginia a 
question. 
The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania yield ? 


Mr. BAYNE. I have but four minutes, or I would be glad to do so. 
The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE] has either had in his 
hand a partial report of the statement of Mr. Swank, the secretary of 
the Iron and Steel Association 

Mr. CARLISLE. I had the entire statement. 

Mr. BAYNE. Or else failed to read the full statement. When he 
said that the cost of a ton of pig-metal is but $12, he read down only 
to the first semicolon in the paragraph. 

Mr. CARLISLE. That was all there was relative to the labor. 

Mr. BAYNE. Or, if he read more I did not hear it on account of 
the confusion in the Hall. I will read that statement: 


It has been ascertained by this association that the total earnings of labor in 
the production of a ton of pig-iron in the United States are about $12, embrae- 
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ing labor at the mines and at the works and employed in the transportation of 
the materials used. a 


There is where the gentleman stopped, I understand. 

Mr. CARLISLE. There is where I stopped. 

Mr. BAYNE. ‘The statement goes on to say, ‘‘the remainder of the 
cost of the production of pig-iron being made up for royalties, profits of 
ore and coal miners, profits of transporters, cost of supplies, repairs,” &. 

To that should be added taxes, insurances, commissions, and other 
thin 
Mr CARLISLE. The $12 was for the cost of the labor alone. 

Mr. BAYNE. Labor enters into the transportation. 

Mr. CARLISLE. That is all counted. 

Mr. BAYNE. No, sir; it is not all counted. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I beg your pardon. He says that the profits ef 
transportation are not counted, but all the labor and cost ef transporta- 
tion is counted and given in detail. 

Mr. BAYNE. The cost of transportation is not counted; the profits 
of transportation are not counted. I want to call the attention of the 
gentleman to this fact: that in England, where the pig-metal is manu- 
factured, the furnace, the ore, the limestone, and the fuel are all con- 

ted, all in one little locality. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Mr. Swank gives all the items, item by item. 

Mr. BAYNE. But in the United States there is no place where we 
have not to ship either the fuel or the limestone or the ores, or some 
one of the various ingredients which enter into the manufacture of pig- 
iron, to the place of manufacture. Consequently the cost of manufact- 
uring pig metal in this country is necessarily greater than in England, 
and 72 cents per ton is but a small compensation for that greater cost. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. 20001 desired to yield one minute of his time to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY]. 

Mr. BAYNE. That is correct. 

Mr. McKINLEY. The present duty on pig-iron is $7 per ton. That 
is not too much, and that rate ought to have been retained. The Tariff 
Commission, however, recommended that the duty be reduced to $6.72 
per ton, and the Committee on Ways and Means have adopted the rec- 
ommendation. 

The proposition of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Morrison] would 
still farther reduce the rate, and such reduction would be injurious to 
the pig-iron interests of this country. This duty is very low—it is not 
prohibitive, far from it. With the present duty there is sharp competi- 
tion from the other side. During the year ending June 30, 1882, there 
was imported from abroad 530,061.64 tons, valued at $9,949, 690.37, and 
the duty collected was $3,710,431.39. This indisputably shows that 
the mte is not too high, but rather too low, while on scrap-iron the re- 
duction isgreater. The present duty on it should be maintained in the 
interest of our own producers. I hope the amendment will not be 
adopted and I call for a vote. 

The question was upon the amendment of Mr. Morrison, in lines 
629 and 630, to strike out ‘‘ three-tenths of 1 cent per pound“ and to 
insert in lieu thereof ‘$6 per ton.” 

The question was taken; and upon a division there were—ayes 71, 
noes 98. 

Before the result of the vote was announced, 

Mr. MORRISON called for tellers. 

Tellers wers ordered; and Mr. Morrison and Mr. HASKELL were 
appointed. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that there 
were—ayes 68, noes 102. 

So the amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. HERBERT. I move to amend by out ‘‘three-tenths 
of 1 cent per pound ” and inserting in lieu thereof $6.50 per ton.” 

The amendment was not agreed to. 

The Clerk read the following: 

nd t r, 
. ee oF by any other 
process except the crucible process, qreighing not less than five hundred pounds 
each and measuring not less than five inches square nor less than five inches in 
least diameter of cross-section of the — ey ingots, or blooms, not less 
than five inches in thickness nor ten in: in of the slabs, six-tenths of 1 
cent per pound. 

Mr. CALKINS. I move to amend the ph just read by strik- 
ing out ‘‘six-tenths’’ and inserting ‘‘three-tenths’’ before the words 
* of 1 cent per pound.” 

I am not able this evening to present this question as I had intended 
to do when this part of the bill should have been reached. All I may 
be able to say to-night is that I hold in my hand a letter addressed to 
myself from the president of the Indianapolis Rolling-Mill Company, 
Mr. Aquilla Jones, a gentleman extensively known throughout my 
State, and largely known in business circles throughout the United 
States. He states that the small rolling-mills throughout the country 
can not stand the rate of tariff which is proposed in this bill. 

I will content myself with having his letter read, and upon the facts 
as he states will submit to the Committee of the Whole whether this 
duty should not be put down to three-tenths of 1 cent per pound. 

i — McKINLEY. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him aques- 
tion 


Mr. CALKINS. Certainly. 


Mr. McKINLEY. It is whether the gentleman whose letter he sends 
to the desk to be read now imports this steel and uses it in the smaller 
articles which he manufactures? 

Mr. CALKINS, After the letter is read, I will try to answer the 
gentleman. ~ 

The Clerk read as follows: ; 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., January 29, 1883. 


Ste: The bill now before your House fixes the tariff on steel blooms at about 
five-tenths. I desire to impress upon you and the Indiana delegation that roll- 
ing-mills throughout the country, except the Bessemer-steel works, can not live 
on a duty on this class of steel exceeding three-tenths. To put it higher than this 
is absolute ruin to the smaller mills in country. 

President of Indtanopolis Holling Mid Capen 

Hon. W. H. CALKISS, $ z 

Mr. CALKINS. I will say that I understand that the rolling-mill 
at Indianapolis does purchase the blooms which are imported, as all 
other mills in this country do. 

Mr. PEELLE. That mill has not been started yet. 

Mr. BAYNE. I thought he had not become familiar with the busi- 
ness, 

Mr. CALKINS. I desire to say in this connection that in the lines 
which they manufacture they are second to none; although in the proc- 
ess which they propose to start, they have not yet begun, as stated by 
my colleague [Mr. PEELLE]. 

Mr. McKINLEY. If he imports now he pays a greater duty than 
that pro by this bill. : 

Mr. COX, of New York. What is the ad valorem on that? 

Mr. CALKINS. Forty-seven per cent. 

Mr. COX, of New York. And he can not live on that! 

Mr. BAYNE. He wants to reduce it to the pig-iron rate, $6.72 a ton. 

Mr. COX, of New York. What will that be ad valorem? I want to 
see how your paupers can live. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I move pro forma to strike out the last word. I 
had intended to propose a different classification of these articles, so 
3 might be something like equality in the duties proposed by 
the bill. 

Mr. KELLEY. You do not propose that this article should bear the 
same rate as pig-iron? 

Mr. CARLISLE. I will state what I think about that. If gentle- 
men will examine this clause they will discover that it is confined to 
blooms and slabs and does not include billets. As it stands in the bill 
it is confined to blooms and slabs weighing over five hundred pounds 
and measuring not less than five inches square. When we come to an- 
other part of the bill gentlemen will find that Bessemer, pneumatic, 
Thomas-Gilchrist, and steel of that character, weighing less than five 
hundred pounds, is subjected to a duty of 2 cents per pound upon the 
very lowest and cheapest grades, which will be equivalent upon the 
blooms to 224 per cent. ad valorem; upon the slabs, 222 per cent.; and 
upon billets, out of which the rods for fencing-wire are made, 185 per 
cent. ad valorem. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE 
smiles. [Mr. BAYNE (in his seat) addressed a remark to Mr. CARLISLE. 
But it is on the common Bessemer steel—common Bessemer billets and 
Thomas-Gilchrist billets. Here, however, is a provision for six-tenths 
ofacent. per pound on adl thesearticles, provided they are over five hun- 
dred pounds. I think that this limitation upon the weight and size 
ought to be struck out, and that a provision ought to be made basing the 
rate of duty upon the value of the article; for although this method of 
imposing specific duties is in my judgment very objectionable for many 
reasons, it seems to be the very best that can be adopted in this par- 
ficular instance in order to do justice or try to do justice to all the par- 
ties interested. If we impose six-tenthsof 1 cent per pound on all these 
blooms it will apply to blooms worth only 1 cent a pound—and a great 
many of them are not worth more than that—$22.40 a ton, as I can show 
by quotation from the books of the metal association at New York. This 
will be equivalent to 60 per cent. ad valorem, whereas under the present 
law the same blooms come in as manufactures of steel not otherwise pro- 
vided for at 45 per cent. ad valorem. So these slabs, which it is pro- 
posed to tax 60 per cent. ad valorem pay under the present law enly 45 
per cent. ad valorem. 

I do not know what effect this measure will have upon Mr. Jones par- 
ticularly. I do not speak for him, but I speak for all the le of this 
country who are compelled to use the articles manufactured from these 
blooms and billets and slabs. I think that there ought to be inserted 
in this clause a graduated scale, so as to equalize the rates. 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Chairman, the provision to which the gentle- 
man objects was accepted by Mr. McMahon, a member of the Tariff Com- 
mission, whose experience in connection with customs matters was as 
large perhaps as that of any man and his judgment as judicious. 

There is no provision in this bill which has received more careful 
consideration. It seems to present the only means of protecting cruci- 
ble steel in this country. Crucible steel is the steel of which knives, 
surgical instruments, watch-springs, and all the finer wares produced 
from steel are made. It must be of such a character as to bear harden- 
ing and tempering. The process for hardening is to heat it to acertain 
heat, red or white, and then plunge the mass into cold water. If it be 
not perfect it will water-crack, and is not available—can not be tem- 
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` Now, sir, in a mass in the form of ingots or any one of the forms 
named of over 500 pounds this is impossible—the production, I mean, 
of this steel of uniform character—and that froma physical law. Car- 
bon is the bane of fine steel. Heat and carbon have affinities for each 
other. In the large bloom the center cools so slowly that the carbon of 
the outer surface tends to the center, and when you come to roll or ham- 
mer the bloom you find the center of your plate affected by carbon so 
that it can not be hardened and tempered. Therefore it is found there 
is no means of distinguishing the one steel from the other in large 


masses. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion for information? I was not able to hear all that he has said. 

Mr. KELLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I understand the gentleman in the argument he 
is making to show the fact that crucible steel can not be made in forms 
weighing over five hundred pounds. Now, there is no trouble in avoid- 
ing the difficulty there by simply making a clause in regard to that. 

Mr. KELLEY. It ean not be judiciously made. On the other hand, 
if you allow those forms of steel which do not require hardening, as 
the steel for rails and thousands of other purposes, for wire in coils, for 
fence-wire, none of which is hardened, to be imported in these small 
billets and blooms, the custom-house will have no means of distin- 
guishing between high-priced crucible steel and the low-priced, the low- 
est grades even of Bessemer or other forms of cheap steel. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. ANDERSON. I desire to move a substitute for the paragraph 
from Hne 634 to line 642, and I will say that it has been adopted as the 
result of long discussion and examination of this question by another 
body in the United States. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The Senate? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes; the Senate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question will first be on the amendment of 
the gentleman from Indiana to perfect the section. 

Mr. COBB. Mr. Chairman, I have a single word to say in regard to 
steel blooms. It is well known this provides for a reduction from $58 
a ton to $17 a ton—thatis, the manufactured article—while they pro- 
pose to increase, as near as I can figure it out, the duty on steel blooms, 
the raw material entering into this manufactured article, from 40 to 65 
per cent. 

Mr. BAYNE. You are incorrect about that. 

Mr. COBB. I understand that is the fact. Do you not admit that 
it isan increase? This bill provides for an increase of duty on blooms. 

Mr. McKINLEY. In this clause, no. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Oh, yes. 

Mr. COBB. Is there any reason for any such thing? If you reduce 
the duty on steel rails, the manufactured article, I ask where is the 
justice of increasing the duty on the raw material entering into it? 

Mr, Chai this Bessemer steel business in the last year or two 
has presented a curious state of things. To-day, as every manin this 
House knows, many of the employés of the Bessemer-steel rolling-mills 
are now idle because of the diminished price of Bessemer-steel rails. 
That does not grow out of protection. I am opposed to protection for 
protection’s sake. Therefore I speak in favor of justice. to the manu- 
facture of Bessemer-steel rails in this particular. They have been pro- 
tected to an extent that no other manufacture scarcely in this country 
has been—$28aton—more than one-half of what the article isselling for 
now, and yet that great interest is helpless and thousands of its employés 
are turned out under this immense protective tariff which fails to pro- 
tect. Why is that? I reason upon it thus: in 1880, as near as I can 
gather the fact, there was invested in the Bessemer-steel rolling-mills 
of this country—or rather, to put it another way, I will state that the 
product of the Bessmer rolling-mills of the country in that year was 
1,250,000 tons. To-day, under this tariff system, it amounts to 
2,150,000 tons. Why was that so? Because this tariff system, this 
direction that legislation wrongfully gave this subject, caused capital 
to drift largely into that business in this country, until the business 
became overdone and the result was necessarily overproduction. Now, 
while itis thus overdone, and more or less by legislation upon the sub- 
ject, you propose, in defiance of the facts which stare you in the face, 
to come in and paralyze it even worse than it is by putting an inequit- 
able tariff upon the raw materials which enter into the manuifact 
products. Will you do this in the face of the fact that the business is 
already overdone? 

Mr. BAYNE. Let me ask the gentleman a question, or rather state 
to him that this increase is so slight, as he will see by examining the fig- 
ures, that it will not amount to anything in the shape of a bonus upon 
the business in excess of what is now granted. The present rate is 45 
per cent. ad yalorem—— 

Mr. COBB. And this will increase it from 45 to 60. 

Mr. BAYNE. Oh, no; not by any means. The increase is only from 
45 to about 47 per cent. 

Mr. COBB. I think the gentleman is mistaken. But why increase 
it at all? It is high enough now. It is well known that much of the 


blooms that enter into the manufactured product—the steel rails—is 
brought from Germany—the raw material; and you propose to tax 
manufactured steel rails higher to-day, when the business is already 


paralyzed, higher than they have been taxed heretofore. Why, then, 
do you take off the protection as you say from the manufactured article, 
originally at $28, and reduce it to $17.90, and at the same time put 
up the duty upon the raw material? Your system cuts both ways, like 
a two-edged sword. I am in favor of taking a practical business-like 
view of the situation; and looking at it in that way it does seem to me 


that the plan you are pursuing here is not a wise one. I want to see 
the whole thing put down upon a business basis, and not attempt by 
legislation to bolster it up. 

Mr. HASKELL. The commission and the Committee on Ways and 
Means both in this matter endeavored to change the rate from ad valo- 
n to a specific rate, it having been made ad valorem by a Treasury 

ing. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Let me ask the gentleman a question; is not the - 

4 rate of duty on steel blooms and steel slabs 45 per cent. ad va- 
orem ? 

Mr. HASKELL. Yes. 

Mr. CARLISLE. And now, if you putsix-tenths of acent per pound 
upon the steel, the value of which in the market is $22.40 a ton, is not 
that an increase over the present rate, and is it not actually 60 per 
cent. ad valorem instead of 45? 

Mr. HASKELL. Well, they are worth more than $22.40; they will 
run up as high as $40 a ton 

Mr. CARLISLE. I will show the gentleman the quotations, and that 
he is incorrect. 

Mr. HASKELL. The statement of the importers and the experts, in 
which you had confidence and whose figures were not questioned, have 
shown that this will be only an increase of 47 per cent. as against 45. 
Tt was as near as you could draw the line to make a ific rate as 
against the ad valorem rate. And mark you, Mr. Chairman, that is 
upon the cheapest kind of Bessemer steel. 

Mr. CARLISLE. No, sir; the gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. HASKELL. Yes, it is. This clause at six-tenths of 1 cent a 
pound includes the best kind of Siemens-Martin boiler steel, worth 4 
cents a pound, and it will go $70 a ton. 

Mr. COBB. Let me ask the gentleman this question: admitting now 
that the tariff on Bessemer-steel blooms, or on steel blooms rather, is 
not raised by this bill, it is a well-known fact that you reduce the tariff 
on Bessemer steel from $28 to $17.90 onsteel rails; should you not, then, 
in a spirit of equity and justice to the manufacturers of Bessemer-steel 
rails, reduce the tariff on the raw material that enters into the manu- 
factured product in the same proportion that you reduce the duty on 
the finished product, the steel rails? 

Mr. HASKELL. No; and I will tell you that the tariff rates on 
steel rails were $28 a ton specific, which amounts, at present rates of 
prices, to almost 100 per cent. ad valorem, and is practically prohibitory. 
The present tariff on blooms is 45 per cent. ad valorem. Why, of course 
we reduce it on rails; we made it from $28 down to $17; we took it 
from 100 per cent. ad valorem and put it down to a specific rate; but 
because we put down an enormous specific rate, which is prohibitory, 
shall we put down the ad valorem rate on the blooms, which is already 
too low? i 

Now, we have put into this clause the Bessemer blooms and Siemens- 
Martin blooms and variousother classes of steel of different values. Our 
bill, as it stands, includes all these blooms, and the rate fixed is lower 
than the rate fixed by the Senate. They provide in effect that the Sie- 
mens-Martin blooms shall pay 1 cent a pound on all descriptions. We 
put it at six-tenths of a cent a pound. It may be a slight advance on 
the tariff according to the present system on some of the Bessemer blooms, 
but ĩt is a great deal less than the Senate schedule. All that boiler steel, 
all boiler tubes, the Siemens-Martin and open-hearth steel, and an im- 
mense amount of other steel goes in under this proposed tariff at six- 
tenths of 1 cent per pound, whereas the Senate have put it at 1 cent. 

Now, then, we have not increased, we have not even increased per- 
ceptibly, and we did not intend to increase it at all on any grade of 
blooms, and as against the Senate we make a large reduction. 

[Here the hammer fell. 

Mr. TUCKER. I move tostrike out the last word. I want to call the 


attention of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. HASKELL] to a statement 
in the bulletin of the Iron and Metal Exchange Company, limited, of 


ured | Wall street, New York. 


Mr. KELLEY. 
the committee rise. 

Mr. TUCKER. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. KELLEY. I move that the committee rise; and I desire to say 
that the tariff bill will be proceeded with to-night. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed 
the chair, Mr. Burrows, of Michigan, reported that the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union had had under consid- 
eration the bill (H. R. 7313) to impose duties upon foreign imports, 
and for other purposes, and had come to no resolution thereon. 

COMPULSORY PILOT FEES. 


Mr. BINGHAM (by request), by unanimous consent, introduced a 
bill (H. R. 7541) to relieve ships and vessels from compulsory pilot fees; 


I ask the gentfeman to yield to me fora motion that 
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which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 
TELEGRAPH SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Mr. BINGHAM also, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill 
(H. R. 7542) to authorize the appointment of a commission to examine 
into the telegraph service of the United States; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post 
Roads, and ordered to be printed. 


THOMAS HEATH. 

Mr. DEZENDORF, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. 
7543) granting a pension to Thomas Heath; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered 
to be printed. : 

GEORGE K. OTIS. 

Mr. STRAIT, by unanimous consent, from the Committee on the 
Public Lands, reported back with a favorable recommendation the bill 
gi R. 6825) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to issue to George 

. Otis duplicates of certain land-warrants lost while in ion of 
the officers of the Government; which was referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and the accompanying 
report ordered to be printed. 


UNITED STATES GAS AND FUEL COMPANY. 
Mr. HEILMAN, by unanimous consent, presented the views of the 
inority of the Committee on the District of Columbia on the bill (H. 
R. 7250} to incorporate the United States Gasand Fuel Company, and for 
other purposes; which were ordered to be printed with the report of the 
majority. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To the members of the Joint Select Committee on the Newburgh Cen- 
tennial, for this evening, in order to attend a meeting of that committee. 

To Mr. REAGAN, from attendance at night sessions, on account of 
sickness. 

To Mr. KELLEY, from night sessions when a revenue bill shall not 
be under consideration. 

To Mr. WILSON, for the rest of this day, on account of sickness. 

To Mr. ALDRICH, for this evening, on account of poor health. 

To Mr. KENNA, for this evening. 

EMPLOYES IN CUSTOMS DISTRICTS. 

The SPEAKER, by unanimous consent, laid before the House a com- 
munication from the Secretary of the Treasury transmitting a schedule 
showing the number and compensation of employés recommended for 
each customs district and port of entry, in accordance with an act 
approved August 2, 1882; which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

VALIDATION OF POST-OFFICE CONTRACTS. 

Mr. BINGHAM, by unanimous consent, from the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads, reported back with a favorable recommend- 
ation the joint resolution (H. Res. 333) validating certain contracts exe- 
cuted by the Postmaster-General; which was referred to the House 
Calendar, and the accompany report ordered to be printed. 


CONSTRUCTION OF BRIDGES. 

Mr. GROUT. Lask unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's 
table the Senate bill 2264, to authorize the construction of certain bridges 
and toestablish them as post-roads, and move that the House insist upon 
its amendments to the bill disagreed to by the Senate and agree to the 
conference asked for by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


RECESS, 
The SPEAKER. The honr of half past 5 having arrived, in pursu- 
ance of the order of the House the Chair now declares the House in 
recess until half past 7 this evening. 


EVENING SESSION. 
The recess having expired, the House reassembled at half past 7 p. m. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. HASKELL. I move that the House resolve itself into Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the tariff bill. 

Mr. CARLISLE. The gentleman from Kansas had better wait till 
he has a quorum present before making that motion. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. There are not more than fifteen gen- 
tlemen here. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. Let us take a vote on the motion and 
see how many members are present. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I am perfectly willing to come here at night and 


go on with the consideration of this bill, but I am not willing to be 


forced to come here for that purpose when other pees stay at home 


and take their rest. LIwish them to understan 
too. 

Mr. HASKELL. There will be no attempt to take a vote 

Mr. CARLISLE. This is too important a matter to be considered by 
only fifteen or twenty members. 

Mr. MILLS. And we want to convince some of you gentlemen over 
there by discussion. 

Mr. HASKELL. There will be no attempt to take a vote on any im- 
portant matter until a quorum is here. 

Mr. CARLISLE. When the order was made this morning for even- 
ing sessions I understood that they were to be for the purpose of con- 
sideri seen bills. 

Mr. HASK . And it was so considered on this side of the House; 
but the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. ATKINS] is unavoidably absent. 
and at his request the appropriation bill was put over until to-morrow 


evening. 
And with the understanding that the appropria- 


they must come here 


Mr. CARLISLE. 
tion bill will be taken up to-morrow evening? 

Mr. HASKELL. Yes. 

Mr. MILLS. I suggest that we take a recess for fifteen or twenty 
minutes. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I have no objection to meeting here in the even- 
ing for the consideration of either the tariff bill or appropriation bills 
if a quorum of the House is present. But with the tariff bill, a matter 
of vast importance to the people, I think there ought to be a quorum 
present. 

Mr. RANDALL. Notonly there ought to be aquorum present, but 
members ought to be made to come. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Certainly. 

Mr. McKINLEY. When the committee rose this afternoon there was 
adiscussion pending, and I suggest that if we now go into Committee 
of the Whole that discussion can go on until a quorum of members 
shall be here. 

Mr. RANDALL. If we are to have a session in the evening let it 
be understood that there will be a quorum here; not that a few shall 
come here and the remainder stay away. They all ought to be made 
to come, or else we all ought to be allowed to remain away. 

Mr. HASKELL. We can go into Committee of the Whole and can 
proceed with the discussion until the point is raised that no quorum is 


present. 

Mr. CARLISLE. But you can not have any call of the House in 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I call for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the motion of the gentleman 
from Kansas, that the House now resolve itself into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
tariff bill. 

ES question was taken; and upon a division there were—ayes 30, 
noes 15. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. 
voted. 

Mr. HASKELL. Then I move a call of the House. 

Mr. CARLISLE. That is right. 

The SPEAKER. The point is made that no quorum has voted, and 
the gentleman from Kansas moves a call of the House. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. It is very unusual to move a call of 
the House within three or four minutes after the time of meeting. 

The SPEAKER. The motion for a call of the House is in order. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. We never have a quorum here in the 
day-time at the hour of meeting, 11 o’clock. 

Mr. HASKELL. The point of order was made that there was no 
quorum voting; and I therefore have moved a call of the House. 

Mr. ELLIS. I desire to state that I do not intend to come here at 
night sessions without a quorum present. Ido not intend to come here 
and work and havea lot of other members, idlers and pleasure-seekers, 
stay away. And I give notice that from this time on I shall insist that 
a quorum is here before any business shall be proceeded with, and that 
a quorum shall remain here until the time of adjournment. ` 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. The gentleman knows that a call of 
the House, if insisted upon, means the waste of the entire evening. 
As long as it is understood that the tariff bill is not to be taken up to- 
morrow evening or any other evening 

Mr. CARLISLE. It is to be taken up to-night. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. That is true; but we can go on with 
the discussion until some question is taken. 

Mr. HASKELL. The callof the House can be dispensed with, if 

Many MEMBERS. Regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not understand that in the order 
for night sessions there was any provision which included or excluded 
any particular kind of business. 

Mr. WISE, of Pennsylvania. I move that the House take a recess 
for twenty minutes. 

The SPEAKER. That is not in order at this time. 

Mr. ELLIS. I have been informed that there are sixty-two pairs for 
this evening. 


I make the point that no quorum has. 
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TheSPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. HASKELL] moves 
that there be a call of the House. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Iowa. I desire to ask that my colleague [Mr. 
Cr) be excused from attendance this evening, on account of sick- 


th SPEAKER. The Chair will submit that request at the proper 
time. The Clerk will now call the roll. 

The roll was called; and the following members failed to answer to 
their names: 


Aldrich, Dowd, Mason, Sherwin, 
Atherton, Doxey, McClure, Singleton, Otho R. 
Atkins, Dwight, McCook, Smith, Dietrich C. 
Barbour, Ermentrout, MeLane, Robt. M. Smith, J. Hyatt 

t Farwell, Chas B. Miller, Spar 
Belford, Flower, Money, Spaulding, 
Belmont, Frost, Morey, Spooner, 
Beltzhoover, Garrison, Mo n, Springer, 

Black George, Morse, Stone, 
Blackburn, Gibson, M ve, Taylor, Jos. D. 
Blanchard, Gunter, Muldrow, omas, 

Bland, Hall Murch, Townsend, Amos 
Bowman, Hard Neal, ler, 

Bragg, Harris, Henry S. Nolan, pdegraff, 
Brewer, Haseltine, Oates, Vance, 

m, Herndon, Pacheco, Van Aernam, 
Buckner, Hewitt, Abram S. Phelps, Van Horn, 
Butterworth, Hitt, Phister, Wait, 

Caldwell, Hobhitzell, Pound, Washburn, 

Calkins, Hoge, Watson, 

Cam Hooker, Ranney, Webber, 

— Jacobs, n, Wellborn, 

Chapman, Jones, Geo. W. Rice, John B. hite, 

Clardy, Jorgensen, ha: n, D. P. Williams, Thomas 
bb, Joyce, Richardson, J. S. Wilson, 

Converse, Kenna, Robertson, Wise, Geo: D. 

Cornell, King, Robinson, Wm. E. Wood, Ben in 

Cox, Samuel 8. Knott, Ross, Wood, Walter A. 

Cox, William R. 2 Ryan, Young. 

Crowley, n Scoville, 

De Motte, Latham, Scranton, 

De A Martin, Shelley, 


Mr. BROWNE. I move that further proceedings under this call be 
dispensed with. A quorum is here or will soon be here. 

Mr. ELLIS. I will ask whether the roll-call discloses the presence 
of a quorum? 

Mr. BROWNE. A number of members have come in since the call 


Dema 
he SPEAKER. The roll-call, as the Chair is informed by the 
Clerk, shows tbe presence of a quorum. 

Mr. PAGE. Iam here, and wish to know whether my name was 
called. 

Mr. ELLIS. I serve notice now that so long as these evening serv- 
ices continue I intend a quorum shall be present. [Cries of God!“ 

Mr. ROBESON. I hope the gentleman will be here and contribute 
to that result. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
ATKINS] was compelled to leave the House this evening on account of 
indisposition. 

Mr. ARMFIELD. My colleague [Mr. VANCE] left the House this 
afternoon on account of indisposition, and I have no doubt he is absent 
to-night from the same cause. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. BkowN£}], that further proceedings under the call be 
dispensed with. 

The motion was agreed to. 

TARIFF. 

The SPEAKER. Thegentleman from Kansas [Mr. HASKELL] moves 
that the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union to resume the consideration of the tariff bill. 

The motion was to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
(Mr. Burrows, of Michigan, in the chair) and resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 7313) to impose duties upon foreign imports, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Chairman, when the committee rose this after- 
noon I was referring to the Bulletin of the Iron and Metal Exchange 
Company (limited)—a publication issued in the city of New York. In 
this bulletin, a journal under the control of the leading iron-men of 
the country, among whom, I will state, is to be found Mr. Oliver, who 
was a member of the Tariff Commission, there is a quotation of the 
prices-current of these various articles of iron and steel in Great Britain 
as well as in this country. I will read what is found here in reference 
to the price of these steel blooms. 

Steel blooms, 7X7, f. o. b. shipping port, £4 12s, 6d. to £4 15s. 

This would be from $22 to $23 or 824. Six-tenths of 1 cent a pound 
on steel blooms of this character would be 60.per cent. So that it is 
proposed by this bill that steel blooms paying under the present tariff 
a 1 of 45 per cent. ad valorem shall be advanced to 60 per cent. ad 
valorem. 

I do not pretend to be an expert in these matters; but I understand 
that the classification in the clause under consideration includes a large 
number of articles which range in price perhaps from $22 up to $30. 


Mr. HASKELL. Some as high as $100. 

Mr. TUCKER. Now, this is the vice of changing the form of our 
duty from ad valorem to specific. 

Mr. HASKELL. The present duty is specific. Thead valorem only 
comes from a Treasury ruling. . 

Mr. TUCKER. The specific duty is upon certain classes of ingots of 
steel; but then there are all other articles of steel not enumerated; and 
these steel blooms are specifically put by the present tariff at the rate 
of 45 per cent. ad valorem. Itisobviousthat under the ingenious classi- 
fication of this clause a large number of articlesnow paying 45 per cent. 
ad valorem are included at a much higher rate. Hence we object not 
only to the change of classification but to the change of duties proposed 
in this schedule, 

[Here the hammer fell] 

Mr. HOLMAN. I move to amend the amendment by making the 
duty two-tenths of 1 per cent. It is 1 apparent from what has been 
said here that if the duties prescribed by this bill are maintained on 
steel blooms used in the manufacture of railroad iron the smaller es- 
tablishments of the country will suffer, and the question is whether 
Congress can afford to maintain the interests of the great establishments 
at the expense of the small ones, whether we can afford to cripple, per- 
haps destroy, the small industries scattered all over the country, in the 
attempt to keep up the rate of duty at such a point as may be favor- 
able to the large establishments. 

While I do not profess to be an expert upon questions affecting the 
relations of different metals and the duties they may properly bear, I 
feel justified in saying that the duty of three-tenths of 1 cent per pound 
proposed by my colleague [Mr. CALKINS] would result in as large a 
revenue to the Government as the duty proposed in the bill. Therefore 
as a revenue measure that amendment is as favorable to the Government 
as the provision of the bill. 

Coming right back to the point at which I started, the question is 
whether Congress can afford to cripple the smaller industries of this 
country; for I have heard no gentleman controvert the proposition that 
if the duty is kept up to the rate proposed in the bill—six-tenths of 1 
cent—the smaller establishments, especially in the West, and I presume 
the case is the same elsewhere, can not continue in business. If this 
proposition be true, it follows that the widespread industries springing 
up over this country are to be crippled, perhaps overthrown—tor what 
end? 

Why, certainly, to the end that the larger establishments, the great 
monopolies of the country, may flourish, and that, sir, I object to. I 
do not think that Co can afford to do that. And the very case 
brought to the attention of the committee to-day by the gentleman from 
Kentucky, that a discrimination is made between the large masses of 
metal weighing five hundred pounds and over and the lesser weights 
of metal than that, will operate as a discrimination directly in favor of 
the larger and against the smaller establishments, and that I am op- 
posed to. I do not think, sir, that we can afford to cripple or curtail 
the smaller industries of this country. I think they should be encour- 
aged, especially and for the reason that in proportion to the amount of 
capital invested in them they employ a larger number of men, or, in 
other words, there are more of our working people engaged in labor in 
these smaller enterprises throughout the country than in the largerones. 
And if the object of this legislation in some degree be to promote the 
benefits of the industrial and laboring classes of this country, then I 
submit that to cripple the smaller ener tag engaged in this business 
would be obviously a serious injury to them, and would do more harm 
to this class of our people than to any other class in the country. ; 

Mr. MILLS. I ask that the amendment on which the committee is 
called to vote be reported. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I desire to be heard for a moment 

The CHAIRMAN. In response to the gentleman from Texas the 
Chair will state that the amendment will be again reported before the 
committee is called to vote upon it. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I desire, Mr. Chairman, to make one or 
two suggestions in the nature of inquiries addressed to my friend from 
Kansas with 3 to the pending question, and I should like to 
have from him a 

If my information is i correc, this Bessemer-steel industry is already 
fostered entirely too much. 

Mr. HASKELL. Which industry do you allude to? 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. T allude to, if I am correct in my informa- 
tion, the Bessemer-steel industry, which I say is already fostered too 
much. I understand, in the first place, Mr. Chairman, that they have 
the protection of a patent, under the influence and management of 
which they are enabled to crush out every attempt to engage in the 
manufacturing of steel under that process anywhere else in this coun- 
try; and they have superadded to that the protection we afford to them 
under the tariff system. I maybe in error in reference to this matter, 
but I understand that to be the case; and that so far as this particular 
interest isconcerned it was specially cared for by the Tariff Commission. 

I mention that for the reason that the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. RANDALL] suggested to-day to the House, when the proposition 
was pending to increase the duty on iron ores from 50 to 60 cents per 
ton, that this matter had been very elaborately and carefully coined 
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by the Tariff Commission. Now, I am not entirely clear that the in- 
terest of the miner was carefully considered upon this point. This par- 
ticular interest, however, I have no doubt about—this Bessemer-steel 
interest; and I desire to say to my friend from Kansas that I do not be- 
lieve that legislation in the line proposed here is at all essential to the 
full, adequate, and just protection of this Bessemer-steel industry. 

Mr. HASKELL. I would be glad to answer the question of the 
gentleman from Ohio, as I understand he rose for that purpose, if he 
will state what his question is. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I propose to take my five minutes, and if 
the gentleman does not want to answer the suggestions I am throwing 
out he need not do so. 

Mr. HASKELL. I merely want to understand what you do want, 
and then I will to answer if I can get at the point. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. You will have no trouble to learn what I 
want before Iam through, and I shall be very glad to have you answer 
then if you can. 

Mr. HASKELL. I think I can. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I have said distinctly that I believe the 
rate fixed here is more than necessary to protect this Bessemer-steel 
industry. Do you understand that? 

Mr. HASKE I do understand it, and I understand further that 
the gentleman is badly misinformed if that is his understanding of it. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I state furthermore that the Bessemer-steel 
interest, controlled by eleven corporations, have a positive advantage, 
in addition to the tariff levied for their protection, by reason of the pos- 
session of the patents which exclude all competition. Do you under- 
stand that? 

Mr. HASKELL. I do not understand that to be the fact. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Well, I do; and I wish to state furthermore 
that they control the processes which, if they could be utili would 
enable certain corporations in this country and com to avail them- 
selves of the possession of certain valuable ores in Tennessee and other 
States for the man ing of them into barbed wire or wire of dif- 
ferent kinds and other products of iron, and they are prevented from 
doing so by the utilization of the rights secured by the Bessemer-steel 
companies controlling the patents, which belong to them urchase, 
and also by the advantage that they have under the rate fixed by the 
committee and by this bill. 

Now, these I understand to be the facts, and if I am wrong I will be 
glad to be set right. If Iam not wrong, and my information leads me 
to believe that I am not, I propose to vote against this proposition. 

TheCHAIRMAN. Debate upon the pendingamendment is exhausted. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. KELLEY. I renew it. 

I desire to say to my friend from Ohio that during the last summer 
I spent a month in Colorado, and visited while there, and spent a con- 
siderable portion of my leisure time while in that vicinity, at one of 
the finest-appointed Bessemer-steel works that I have ever visited in 
my life, the property of the Colorado Coal and Iron Company, situated 
at Pueblo, Colorado. 

In the course of my visit and stay at that point I inquired diligently 
as to the processes, and specially of the manager whether they had bought 
the rights under any patents, and was told that they not. I was 
told t most of the patents had expired, and that one recently pur- 
chased by the Bessemer Steel Company, limited, which had owned the 
patents, was not yet tested; that it was merely an penni the re- 
sult of which was unknown, and it was also liable to litigation, 

And it is true that anybody, individual or corporate, may establish 
successfully Bessemer works without buying a license from an inventor, 
patentee, or holder, by purchase of a patent. 

A pamphlet has been distributed through the House by, I think, a 
Mr. Fitch, which relates to the basic of which he claims to be 
the owner, and which is the patent alluded to while I was in Colorado 
as one which was under litigation. Now, Mr. Fitch can acquirea right 
to everything in the nature of a patent, expired, existing, or in litiga- 

because it is a questionable claim, by entering on common terms 
with all holders in the Bessemer Company, limited. 

In order that gentlemen may understand this question more thor- 
oughly I will ask leave to print with these remarks an extract from a 
letter written me by Mr. Swank during the discussion of the Tariff 
Commission bill, in which, di ing a number of points, he came upon 
the Bessemer patents, and gave precisely the facts relating to them at 
that time. The only change that can have taken place since then is 
the expiration of some patents that had brief, lingering terms and the 
bringing forward of the patent for the basic process, which is, as I have 
said, in litigation, and which that company paid the sum of $275,000 
for the right to litigate the value of the Thomas-Gilchrist patent. I 
send this to the reporter, and will not ask the Clerk to read it, al- 
though if the committee should be content I would be glad to have the 
Clerk read it. 

Mr. CARLISLE. It would be much more satisfactory to have the 
paper read. If it is merely put in the RECORD it will not be read till 
after the vote is taken. 

Mr. KELLEY. If the committee will give consent I shall be happy 


to have it read. The Clerk will read the passage ruled with blue lines. 
XIV——142 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
has expired. Is there objection to the reading of the paper which he 
has indicated? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


THE BESSEMER PATENTS. 
This seems to be the proper place to state the cost to American Besseme! 
manufacturers of the 
3 cost their present owners, in addition to the ro 
use rs. We are 
y that owns 
as the value in 


a half million dollars may be lost. A 
But it is alleged that the owners of the 


way affect the methods of that 
paying a royalty of 50 cents a ton on the 


raw mater! that go into the converter. There is no other charge for the use 
of these ts. As a ton of the raw materials mentioned produces very n 
a ton of r steel, it will he seen that the use of the ents costs but a 


trifle over 50 cents for each ton of steel produced. This is a very moderate 
shares for the use of patents which have cost their pen owners (not count- 
the Thomas-Gilchrist patents) over $1,000,000, and it is certainly a very great 
uction upon the charge which the pioneer manufacturers of Bessemer steel 
in this country were compelled to pay for the use of Mr. Bessemer's 
The Pennsylvania Steel pany was the first American shies toe in 
the manufacture of Bessemer steel as a commercial product. 867, when its 
works were started, it was required to pay $5 per ton royalty on all ingots that 
were produced to be rolled into and $10 per ton royalty on all ingots that 
were produced to be rolled into forms. The mere statement of these 
facts—that the royalty has been reduced from $5 and $10to 50 cents—carries with 
it its own comment. 
The use of the patents covering the Thomas-Gilchrist 58 in the manufact- 


process. 
without regurd to 
the patents which cover the old and tried methods of man ture, and conse- 
uently without the payment of any royalty whatever. There are now fourteen 
— — works in operation in this country, Of the whole number eleven 
are operated under the 1 three less of them. ‘These three find 
no reer gay Ro making 
here existe, 1 hinderance to-day to the manufacture of 


co 


Mr. CARLISLE. I desire to ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. KELLEY] whether it is not the fact that the Bessemer Steel Com- 
pany, limited, not only owns the Bessemer patents to which the paper 
just read relates, as I understood it, but also the Thomas-Gilchrist 
patent, a patent which would enable our people to utilize a class of ores 
not now used in this country, to make a cheap and fine grade of steel 
not now made here? And in addition to that I desire to know whether 
this company which owns this patent, or claims to own it, is either using 
it itself or allowing anybody else to use it, or in any way giving the 
benefit of that process to the people of this country. Unless my in- 
formation is very erroneous, this company owns the patent for this 
process and neither uses it itself nor Mows anybody else to use it, so 
that the ores in Alabama and Missouri Georgia and elsewhere which 
could be converted into steel and sold to the people at low prices com- 
paratively must lie on the earth unused. Are not these the facts? 


x No, sir. 

Mr. CARLISLE. What are the facts, then? 

Mr. KELLEY. The facts are these: the patent to which I referred 
is in litigation and it is a patent about which 

Mr. C LE. That is not answering my question. Does not this 
company claim that it is the real, absolute, and exclusive owner of the 
patent in this country? 

Mr. KELLEY. I understand that the firm of Hewitt, Cooper & Co., 
or of Cooper, Hewitt & Co. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I do not care who they are. 

Mr. KELLEY. Claim to represent the owners, and are litigating 
with that company about it. That litigation is the cause of the com- 
plaint of the gentleman whose pamphlet has been circulated through 
the House. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I beg the gentleman's pardon. He does not answer 
my question. Does not this eee eee company claim to be the 
absolute, exclusive owner of that patent, and are they using it or not? 

‘Mr. B ERWORTH. They do claim to be the owners of this patent, 
but they neither use it themselves nor permit others to use it. 

Mr. KELLEY. They are litigating the right to it in order that if 
they can establish the right to that for which they have paid $275,000 it 
may be utilized by them and others. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Now, let me ask the gentleman another question. 
They claim the absolute and exclusive right to this patent. They have 
never attempted to use it, but they wait till somebody else attempts to 
use it and then they enjoin them. Now, if they desire to give to the 
people of this country the benefit of that process by which cheap and 
good steel can be made let them commence to use it, and if anybody 
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else questions their rights let them gointothecourts. Butthey donot 
attempt to use it and never have attempted to do so. 

Mr. KELLEY. Iam wholly misinformed if they are not the parties 
who are being restrained from using that which they believe to be their 
own and the right to which they are desirous to have established. 

Mr. CARLIS What good will it do to the consumers of steel in 
this country if these gentlemen keep the patent in their pockets claiming 
to be the owners of it, but not attempting to use it themselves and not 
allowing anybody else to use it? 

Mr. KELLEY. What has the question of that patent to do with the 
rate of duty now under consideration ? 

Mr. CARLISLE. It has a great deal to do with it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I move to strike out the last word for the purpose 
of saying just two things. As I understand it there is in this proposi- 
tion a difference to be made between these ingots or slabs of steel weigh- 
ing over five hundred pounds and the ingots or slabs weighing less than 
five hundred pounds each. The true inwardness of the thing happens 
to be this: your very large establishments can cut up these large slabs 
into the rods out of which the wire is drawn, and so by a slight twist 
of the wrist somehow, I do not know how exactly, but by a twist of 
the wrist a protection is to be given to these great big companies and 
corporations, these iron-clads, with these infernal patents, for the pur- 

of compelling the small men to go to them and obtain the rods 

m which the wire is to be drawn with which the fields of this country 
are to be fenced. 
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weight or more of that superior quality of steel, by reason of the fact 
that it is difficult, if not impossible, to obtain an equal distribution of 
carbon in the body of the steel. On the other hand, the small billets 
of steel are of great value, and steel is manufactured into small billets 
because there can be an equal distribution of carbon in the body of the 

I want to call the attention of the Committee of the Whole to this 
fact: if you place all these different qualities of steel in the same 
category, at a duty of six-tenths of a cent per pound, you will admit 
the very best quality of steel, worth perhaps a hundred dollars a ton, 
at the same rate of duty at which you admit the most inferior quality 
of Bessemer steel. 

Mr. CARLISLE. That is what I have argued. 

Mr. BAYNE. Why? Because it is impossible to disti be- 
tween the highest qualities and the lowest qualities of steel, except by 
analysis. A fracture will not develop it, because I am told by gentle- 
men who are perfectly familiar with this matter that the very finest 
quality of steel, when fractured, discloses larger molecules than some 
of the very coarsest qualities of steel. You will be obliged to compel 
the customs officers to resort to the one and only method, analysis, 
with a view of discovering the difference between the qualities of steel, 
and that is an expensive and tedious method which it would be im- 
possible to practice. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time for debate upon the pending amend- 
ment has been exhausted. : 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. I offer the amendment which I send to the 


All that is to foster infant industries, for the purpose of protecting | desk. 


American labor, and all that sort of thing. We are called upon to walk 
up to the scratch and give to these men that sort of protection. I will 
see them all to thunder first, so far as my vote goes. [Langhter.] 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. ANDERSON. Iam not through yet. I guess when it is all 
boiled down that will be found to be the true inwardness of the thing. 

Now, I want to say one thing more. It has been said that the Senate 
schedule which I offered as a substitute for this makes a rate on some 
of these varieties of steel somewhat larger than is proposed by the House 
bill. That may be so as to some one or two varieties, but I have been 
informed—and I have asked for information since I offered the amend- 
eee open the whole, and with respect to those varieties which 
are most in the West and most commonly used in this country 
generally—upon the whole the Senate proposition is a reduction from 
that of the House bill. 

Mr. MILLS. I desire now—— 

Mr. BAYNE. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania rise to 
oppose the amendment? 

Mr. BAYNE. Ido. 

TheCHAIRMAN. The Chair will first recognize the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. MILLS]. 

Mr. MILLS. Is an amendment now in order? 


The CHAIRMAN. Two amendments are now pending. The Chair 
supposed that the gentleman rose to oppose the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Kansas. 

Mr. MILLS. I 1 to offer Sh peau noe guerre z 

The CHAIRMAN. en ill recognize gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE] to oppose the pending amendment, and 
afterward will ars the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BAYNE. I hope that no prejudiceon the part of oa 
patents will be permitted to interfere with the placing of proper duties 
on the article of steel which may be imported into this country. And 
I hope that the prejudice which gentlemen may have in favor of agri- 
cultural implements or of anything else will not interfere with the 
proper assessment of duties in this bill. 

I am very certain that my friend from Kansas [Mr. ANDERSON] has 
been misled in some way. In the first place, under the present rates 
of duty, which are equivalent to the rate of duties proposed to be placed 
on steel by this bill, there was imported into this country last year 
$20,534,000 worth of steel in various forms. That shows that the rate 
of duties now imposed is in no sense prohibitory; but on the contrary, 
that rate of duties invites and solicits importations. 

The rate of duty proposed by the Committee on Ways and Means, 
six-tenths of 1 cent per pound, is within about 2 cents of the ad valorem 
rate of duty now paid by importers on steel. 

Mr. PEELLE. At what do you value steel? 

Mr. BAYNE. According to calculations made by in the 
Treasury Department, the present duty on steel imported is equivalent 
to a duty of 47 per cent. ad valorem. 

Now, in the interest of the manufacturers of this country, who I tell 
you have no desire to take any sharp turn on anybody. who desire to 
deal fairly and honestly, and who wish to have a tariff law that may 
be fairly and justly executed, in the interest of those men I hope that 
the Committee of the Whole will not or modify in any respect 


the provision which is incorporated in this bill. 

There are qualities of steel imported into this country which are 
worth more than $100 per ton. Owing to the necessities of manufacture 
it is impossible to manufacture ingots or blooms of five hundred pounds’ 


The Clerk read as follows : 

8 ration chan have the exclusive right to 
no or co! xclusive 

any patent or process for or used in the ERRAUTS O DAMANE Seok = 

Mr. KELLEY. I make a point of order on that amendment. This 
Committee of the Whole can not divest patentees of their vested rights. 
The amendment is not germane, and it is unconstitutional. [Laugh- 
ter. 
ite VAN VOORHIS. I wish to be heard on the point of order. 
Here is a combination of corporations asking us to protect their 
business by the enactment of a tariff. At the same time it appears by a 
statement of somebody (I have no doubt a respectable gentleman) named 
Fitch that these corporations are all protected by a patent which they 
monopolize, Now the way todo this business is to protect labor and to 
cheapen the product. The only way you can cheapen Bessemer steel 
is to allow everybody who desires to enter into its manufacture to do so. 
This will cheapen it. 

Mr. HAZELTON. Then the amendment is in the interest of 
economy, and in that way it comes within the rule. [Laughter.] 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. Here is a company that has sent to this House 
a memorial stating that this syndicate of Bessemer steel makers refuses 
on any terms to allow these people, the Harrison Wire Company, to 
use the process for making Bessemer steel. It is asserted that they re- 
fuse this on any terms. Now, I do not want to vote in the.interest of 
a body er combination of men constituting such a monepoly. I want 
to protect American labor in the manufacture of steel as in anything 
else; but in doing so I do not want to hen a monopoly which 
will carry up the price of Bessemer steel. I wish to leave the matter 
in such a way that all companies wishing to make Bessemer steel may 
go into business and compete with these monopolists, thereby putting 
down the price of Bessemer steel. 

The CHAIRMAN. upon the point that the amendment is not ger- 
mane, the Chair must rule the amendment out of order; not upon the 
ground that it is unconstitutional. j 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Mr. Chairman, the time which we may de- 
vote in a five-minute speech to the consideration of this question will 
hardly enable any one to do it justice. I shall hardly be accused of 
desiring to cripple this industry. I am as thoroughly devoted to fair 
protection as my friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY], but I do 
not desire that one industry shall handicap all the other industries, so 
that when we ask a ve tariff for other industries we shall be 
pointed to the enormity of the protection in regard to this one. 

It is said the fact that these several companies, forming a pool, own 
several patents on any article should not enter into the consideration 
of this question. I dissent from that proposition. If there is a process, 
patented or not, by which a company or an association of companies is 
enabled to produce steel at a much lower rate than it has heretofore 
been produced, this House has a right, and, it is its duty, to take that 
fact into consideration. To illustrate, if the companies to which I have 
referred by any process of which they have knowledge or which they 
have a right to utilize under a patent are able to reduce the cost of pro- 
ducing steel one-half, will it be said to me that this House may not 
take notice of that fact and say to these gentlemen, ‘‘You shall not be 
entitled to the same protection as if it cost more to produce that ar- 
ticle?’ I insist we have the right to take the process into considera- 
tion. 

Now, as my friend from Kentucky has remarked, I assert it is 
true this combination of companies not only decline to use the process 
suggested, but decline to permit other corporations to use it. In other 
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words, I say they are occupying the position of the dog in the manger; 
sll Af 2 the hay themselves, being already filled with that 
kind of forage, and refuse at the same time to permit others to do so. 
My own impression is that 4 mills instead of 6 mills will afford the 
protection this industry is entitled to. 

Mr. PEELLE. Will not that still be a greater reduction of duty on 
steel rails than on steel blooms? 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. It may beso, but whether so or not I think 
4 mills is enough. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. McKINLEY. L rise to oppose the amendment. Mr. Chairman, 
I do not know who owns and controls the Bessemer patents, and for 
the purpose of this discussion I do not care who owns them. Nor do 
I care to consider the question that there is a conflict between gentle- 
men who want to embark in that business and the gentlemen who are 
already in that business, That is a matter to be settled by the courts. 

My coll e from Ohio [Mr. BUTTERWORTH] bases his opposition to 
the proposition of this bill upon a pamphlet which has been circulated 
through these Halls, signed by a gentleman by the name of Fitch who 
informs this House that the claimants of the owners of the Bessemer 
process have commenced suit against him and enjoined him in the 
courts from proceeding under the process. Now, if that be true, Mr. 
Chairman, all the greater reason why we should let the courts who have 
the jurisdiction settle that question between those parties, and not ap- 
peal to the American Congress to stop in the important work of fixing 
duties on imports to settle the private quarrels of individual citizens 
about the use of a patent. That is all I desire to say on that subject. 

Now, on the merits of the proposition. Six-tenths of 1 per cent. on 
Bessemer steel is low, very low, lower than it ever was in the history 
of this country, lower than it ever was under any tariff laws we ever 

e. 

The way the 45 per cent. came about was under one of these iniqui- 
tous Treasury rulings. The law said that a steel ingot should pay 2} 
cents a pound. It did not mention the word bloom, and the foreign 
steel makers conceived the idea of making an ingot and calling it by 
some other name, and then bringing it under the clause of the statute 
at 45 per cent, ad valorem. And that is the way that duty was fixed 
on steel blooms, 

What is a steel bloom? It is an ingot rolled a little smaller. Ingots 
pay 25 cents now, and the steel bloom is only another process. They 
take the steel ingot and cast it fourteen inches square, and then put it 
under a hammer or pass it through rollers reducing it, and having so 
reduced it there is enough to make three or four bars, and then they 
bring that in as steel bloom at 45 per cent. ad valorem. 

The proposition of this bill is to bring steel ingots and steel blooms 
in at six-tenths of 1 cent a pound, a reduction over the present law. 
Under this section we are now considering the average equivalent ad 
valorem of six-tenths of 1 cent a pound is only 47.3 cents ad valorem. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. McKINLEY. That is the average rate of duty. And they talk 
about these men being ists and robbers. You break down the 
American steel manufacturers and build up the foreign steel manufact- 
urers at the expense of the domestic consumer. And that is the propo- 
sition. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. HERBERT. I move to strike out the last word. 

The . Two amendments are already pending, and no 
further amendment is in order. The question first recurs on the amend- 
ment to the amendment of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BUTTER- 
WORTH }. . 

Mr. HERBERT. Will not the gentleman from Ohio withdraw his 
amendment? n 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. My amendment is not a pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HERBERT. I will renew it. [Cries of Vote!’’] 

The committee divided; and there were —ayes 92, noes 77. 

Mr. KELLEY demanded tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. BUTTERWORTH and Mr. BAYNE were 
appointed. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported there were— 
ayes 92, noes 71. 

So the amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. HASKELL. I have a substantial amendment I wish to offer in 
line 642. I desire to meet the objection urged by gentlemen on the 


other side of the House who, like myself, are sincerely not to 
increase the rate of these steels [great ter and rik enon shoes e 
Democratic side], these blooms. 1 laughter and applause on 


the Democratic side]. 

The other side of the House misunderstood me, Mr. Chairman. It 
is not their “‘steal’’ that I referred to, but one that is spelt with two 
“es” that I was talking about. [Laughter.] 

I move, Mr. Chairman, to strike out in line 642 the rate fixed, and 
insert in lieu thereof 43 per cent. ad valorem ” for the whole section. 
Mr. CARLISLE. There is an 


offered as a substitute for that to strike out “‘ three-tenths and insert 
‘*four-tenths,’’ which the committee agreed to. 

Mr. HASKELL. I will modify my amendment. All that was 
stricken out was six-tenths, and in lieu of it there was inserted, or 
sought to be inserted, ſour-tenths. Now, I propose to strike out 
this rate, ‘‘ four-tenths of 1 cent per pound, that is, to strike out the 
whole line, and to insert 45 per cent. ad valorem.” 

It was the intention of the committee not to raise the rates upon 
this steel. Gentlemen upon the other side have urged that this specific 
rate pro did raise them. I offer now as an amendment the rate 
which is fixed by the Treasury ruling, and that is admitted by our 
friends upon the other sideas being one that will adjust itself to the dif- 
ferent varieties of these blooms, some of them being more valuable than 
others. Now, all of these blooms vary very much, as I have said, in 
price—the Bessemer, pneumatic, Siemens-Martin, and all the other five 
or six different kinds of blooms. They are not all railroad blooms or 
railroad bar blooms, but there are other kinds of blooms enumerated in 
the same paragraph. Some of these are made by the Siemens-Martin 
process of the best Swedish iron and are the foremost grade of steel known 
in the market, being worth forty, sixty, eighty, and even as high as 
one hundred dollars per ton. Forty-five per cent. ad valorem, as I have 
said, is the present rate of duty fixed by the Treasury ruling, and is a 
rate which will adjust itself to these different prices or grades. 

Mr. MILLS. Forty-five per cent. ad valorem is almost the same as 
six-tenths of 1 cent a pound which the committee struck out. Now, if 
we stand by the action of the committee which reduced itto four-tenths 
of 1 cent a pound, it brings the duty down to an ad valorem rate of 
about 35 per cent. So the gentleman from Kansas by his amendment 
is taking us back to a higher rate than we have already agreed upon. 

Mr. HASKELL. The gentleman is mistaken. It was charged on 
that side of the House that we advanced the rates on this steel some 20 
per cent. 

Mr. CARLISLE. On some you have. 

Mr. HASKELL. Now, I propose to put the whole at 45 per cent. ad 
valorem, and let that rate adjust itself to the different values of the 
steel. That ought to be satisfactory. 

Mr. MILLS. I think we had better stick by the action of the com- 
mittee which has fixed a lower rate. I thought, too, it was suggested 
that there was danger of undervaluation, and therefore we had better 
adhere to the specific rate. : 

Mr. RANDALL. I thought you wanted specific duties? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon agreeing to the amendment 
proposed by the gentleman from Kansas. 

The question was taken; and the Chair decided by the sound the noes 
had it. 

Mr. HASKELL. I ask a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 73, noes 90. 

. HASKELL, USSELL, Mr. McKINLEY, and others de- 
manded tellers. 

Tellers were ordered. 

Mr, BROWNE. I hope genflemen on this side of the House will not 
consume time, [Laughter. ] 

The CHAIRMAN appointed Mr. HASKELL and Mr. CARLISLE as 
tellers. 


=~ committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 88, 
noes 85, f 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs upon the amendment 
of the gentleman from Indiana as amended. 

Mr. MILLS. I desire to offer an amendment to strike out some of 
the language of that section which issuperfluous, with a view to sim- 

ifying it. 


plifying 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman after- 


Mr. MILLS. What is the pending question? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Indiana asamended by the committee. The gentleman from 
Indiana moves to strike out “‘six-tenths’ and insert three-tenths.“ 
That was amended by the committee, and the gentleman from Kansas 
offered a further amendment to make the rate 45 per cent. ad valorem; 
which was agreed to. The question now is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment as amended. : 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. MILLS. I now move to strike out, in line 634, beginning with 
the word ‘‘the,’’ at the end of the line, down to and including the word 
„by,“ in line 636. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment proposed 
by the gentleman from Texas. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strik “ 

e a in 1 big bra oe 636, = words wane pneumatic, 

Mr. MILLS. And I offer the further amendment to strike out, after 
the word “‘ process,“ in line 637, down to and including the word z 
in line 641, being the following words: 


3 not less than flve hundred pounds each and measuring not less than 
ve 


f square nor less than five inches in least diameter of cross-section of 


\ 
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or bl not less than five inches in thickness nor 

con Fa in . bann ef the labo * 

And also the word other,“ in line 636. 

Mr. RANDALL. Let the section be read as it will stand if the pro- 
posed amendment is agreed to. 

The 2 read as follows: 

Stéel ingots, cogged 
the pes Spee process, 45 per 

Mr. MILLS. Now, that simplifies this thing. All these words are 
unnecessary because these are specific terms and the general term at 
the end excludes them anyway. 

Mr. HASKELL. I would gladly 


ingots, 1 and slabs, made by any process except 


t that provision or amend- 


ment made by the gentleman from Texas if it did not make us increase all. 


the tariff rate on crucible steel from 12 cents about 14 cents above what 
the committee recommend. That brings in crucible steel under this 
clause. 

Mr. MILLS. By no means; the gentleman is mistaken. If he will 
read the section as proposed to be amended he will see that crucible 
steel is excepted. 

Mr. CARLISLE. It reads now other than crucible steel.“ 

Mr. MILLS. I strike out all of that language so that it will read 
steel ingots, &c., ‘‘ made by any other process except the crucible steel 
process, 45 per cent. ad valorem.’’ The second part of the paragraph 
which I propose to strike out is in reference to the weight and cross- 
section, and diameter, as specified in this section of these different in- 
gots. Ido not see why it is that you put an ad valorem rate of 45 per 
cent. on these things and then want to restrict them to one particular 
size and to so many inches of cross-section, and all that other sort of un- 
necessary phraseology that can be of no possible service. My amend- 
ment does not change the rate, but greatly simplifies the classification. 

Mr. ROBESON. Will the gentleman from Texas permit me to ask 


him a question? | 

Mr. MILLS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ROBESON. Lask the gentleman if there is any other way of 
distinguishing as to what is crucible and what is open-hearth except by 
the weight? 

Mr. MILLS. This bill has already done it. 

Mr. ROBESON. Can anybody settle when they come into the cus- 

tom-house which is open-hearth steel and which is crucible steel, ex- 
cept by the weight and size? 

Mr. MILLS. I take the same ground as the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. Ropeson]. I believe the sensible way is to put on an ad 
valorem duty. 

Mr. ROBESON. The gentleman agrees with me, I do not doubt. He 
desires, if we have a tariff, to have it honestly executed. He knows 
there is no restraint upon the foreign importer at all, because he is in 
no wise amenable to our laws. He knows the only restraint upon him 
is by those general restrictions which govern these things and instruct 
the minds of the inspectors. Now, I desire to ask the gentleman 
whether there is or is not any means ‘available for the inspector to dis- 
tinguish when they are brought into the custom-house between open- 
hearth steel and crucible steel, except the size of the bloom? 

Mr. MILLS. I must say to my friend from New Jersey that his 
question would be much more pertinent if put to his own side of the 
House. 

Mr. ROBESON. Let me have an answer to that question. 

Mr. RANDALL. Allow me to answer the gentleman’s question. 
There is a remedy against fraud which will be introduced in this bill 
under the clause of appraisals, which prevents frauds such as the gentle- 
man suggests. Nay, more, I do not believe— 

Mr. ROBESON. I would like the gentleman from Pennsylvania to 
answer the question whether there is any means at the command of the 
custom-house of distinguishing between open-hearth steel and crucible 
steel except size and weight. 

Mr. RANDALL. I believe there is—by analogy. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Unless some gentleman desires to speak in oppo- 
sition to the amendment, I would like to say a word. 

Mr. MILLS. I should like to be permitted to use my own time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
MILLs] has expired. 

Mr. KELL. I rise to oppose the amendment, and my reason for 
-doing so is simply this: I think it will be a safer rule and a betterrule 
to administer to leave this as it is. Ido not insist on this with the 
view of affecting rates, because when we reach the crucible-steel rates 
it will be found there is not one of them that is 45 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. MILLS. The rates are away above that. 

Mr. HASKELL. The first class of crucible steels includes ‘‘ files, file 
blanks,” &c., at 40 per cent. ad valorem. Then come steel i 
ingots, and a long enumeration of crucible steel at only 25 per cent. ad 
i Mr. MILLS. The rate on those is 2 cents a pound. 

Mr. HASKELL. There is not a 45 per cent. crucible steel rate in 
‘the whole bill. Consequently there will be no more crucible steel im- 
portation, even if the amendment is adopted. But I think it will be 
‘better to save the form as it is in the bill, as a mere matter of adminis- 
trative policy. 


Mr. CARLISLE. I move to strike out the last word. 
The proposition made by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS] is 
to strike from this clause all the limitation as to size and weight and 


put all the Bessemer, Thomas-Gilchrist, Siemens-Martin, open hearth— 
all steel except crucible steel—at 45 per cent. ad valorem. Pett does not 
affect crucible steel in any way whatever. Nor does it affect in any way 
whatever the articles to which the gentleman from Kansas has just al- 
luded, to wit, files and other articles enumerated by name in the clause 
to which he referred. The only other place where crucible steel in the 
form of blooms, slabs, and ingots is provided for in this bill is in the 
clause beginning on line 

Mr. HASKELL. I do not think the amendment affects the rates at 


Mr. CARLISLE. That clause commencing on line 788 includes not 
only the blooms, slabs, and billets, but a great many other articles 
weighing less than five hundred pounds each and measuring less than 
five inches square; and the lowest figure of gaty put on any of those 
articles is 2 cents per pound, which will be, as I said this afternoon, 
m per k ad valorem on some of the articles which now come in at 

cen 
Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man a question if it will not interrupt him. What is the test as to the 
kind of steel, whether crucible or made by some other process? What 
will be the test as applied in the custom-house? I ask the question 
for information. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Iwill come to that. Now, gentlemen have argued 
two or three times to-day, and I have nodoubt correctly, that no eruci- 
ble steel can be made weighing over five hundred pounds to the piece, 
because the carbon as the metal cools will go to the center. But that 
has no bearing whatever on the question as to whether or not you can 
distinguish between Bessemer steel and crucible steel weighing under 
five hundred pounds. There maybe crucible steel weighing under five 
hundred pounds or Bessemer steel. Mr. Oliver, a gentleman who served 
on the Tariff Commission, was examined before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, He was asked whether it was possible to distinguish between 
these classes of steel, and he said it was—by a fracture or by analysis, 

Now, if we allow this provision to stand as it is in the bill, and do not 

adopt the amendment proposed by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
MILL], the result will be that there will be an enormous and most 
unjust discrimination made against these smaller forms of steel which 
are used in the manufacture of fence-wire, rods, and agricultural im- 
plements, and in favor of the large size of steel which we are now con- 
sidering. 
If we put an ad valorem rate of duty on all these kinds of steel it 
will make no difference in the world whether it is crucible steel, Sie- 
mens-Martin steel, or any other kind of steel; all will come in at the 
ad valorem rate according to its actual value, and that value must be 
ascertained at the custom-house, just as the value of every other article 
is ascertained at the custom-house. 

Mr. BAYNE. I would like to refer my friend from Kentucky [Mr. 
CARLISLE] to what Mr. Oliver said on page 7 of his testimony before 
the Senate Committee on Finance. Senator SHERMAN asked him this 
question: 

If Bessemer steel is allowed to be introduced in 8 form of ingot down 
say, forty or apis pounds in weight, is it not difficult to guish between 
Bessemer steel ai 


nd crucible VV custom-house 
officer? 


To this question Mr. Oliver replied: 
It is almost impossible to distinguish them. 


Mr. CARLISLE. And when he was asked a question by Senator 
McPuHeErson he said that the difference could be ascertained by a fract- 
ure or by analysis. 

Mr. BAYNE. I am assured by gentlemen who are acquainted with 
the subject that it can not be ascertained by a fracture. 

Mr. CARLISLE. But it makes no difference whether it can be ascer- 
tained or not if you put an ad valorem rate of duty on it, for it willall 
then come in at its value. 

Mr. KELLEY. Why is the gentleman opposed to makinga distinc- 
tion in regard to masses weighing five hundred pounds and over? 

a CARLISLE. We do not want that distinction; it is not neces- 


ug ROBESON. We are not seeking to increase the rates of duty as 
established by the Committee on Ways and Means. Weare only seek- 
ing to establish a definite and ascertainable standard by which the cus- 
tom-house can determine how to apply those rates. 

Crucible steel is steel which is usually worth many times more than 

open-hearth steel. It is a steel which is of a far finer quality, involv- 
ing far more care in its manufacture, and far more labor iscontributed 
to it. 

The difficulty is that in the introduction of steel through the custom- 
house there is no practical way of telling, for the purpose of applying the 
ad valorem principle, which is the more valuable and which is the less 
valuable steel; which is open-hearth and which is crucible steel, except 
by size. The "gentleman from Kentucky says it can be done by analy- 
sis. wae to apply the chemical analysis to a steel bloom in the cus- 
tom-house 


1883. 


Mr. CARLISLE. The duty is to be eee according to the com- 
mercial value of the article, which is well known. 

Mr. ROBESON. How are you to ascertain the commercial value of 
the article? The very thing is to ascertain its commercial value; to 
ascertain whether it is a valuable steel or a steel which is not so valua- 
ble. That is just the question. 

Who shall resolve these steel blooms into their original elements by 
a chemical process in the custom-house? The only practicable way 
which is known to the discrimination of practical men is by the size 
of the blooms. No wire blooms are brought in here under five hundred 
pounds; all open-hearth blooms are of the larger sizes. The crucible 
blooms are all smaller; that is, they are generally smaller. And the 
only test which anybody can have practically is the test of size. It is 
not a question of duty or of rate, but a question of an honest and fair 
administration of the law; that is all. 

Mr. MILLS. We have been importing this steel all the time at an 
ad valorem rate of duty. 

Mr. CURTIN. Do I understand the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. Ropgson] to say that crucible steel can not be made in pieces 
weighing more than five hundred pounds each? 

Mr. ROBESON. I did not say it could not be, but I say it is not so 
made once in five hundred times. 

Mr. CURTIN. I will tell the gentleman that the shafts for pro- 
pellers an the Clyde are made of crucible steel at works on the Clyde, 
and some of them weigh fifty tons. 

Mr. ROBESON. I hope the time will never come when we will 
introduce shafts into our propellers which have been made on the 
Clyde. 

Mr. CURTIN. Isay that size is not the only test. 

Mr. KELLEY. I desire to say that crucible steel to be wrought into 

ical instruments, cutting knives, or any articles requiring the finer 

qualities of steel, which have to be hardened or tempered, can not be 

made in masses of five hundred pounds. You may make a shaft or pro- 

peller for a steamer which does not require to be hardened or tempered, 

which is not in danger of water cracking, in large masses. But youcan 

not make crucible steel for the finer articles of manufacture, for those 
for which the finer qualities of steel must be used. 

Mr. CURTIN. I beg the gentleman’s pardon; I differ with him 
on the question of fact. I say that crucible steel can be made of any 
size. 

Mr. KELLEY. Not for commercial purposes. 

Mr. CURTIN. Yes, sir; to be used for knives, surgical instruments, 
or any other purpose. 

Mr. BAYNE. You are mistaken. 

Mr. CURTIN. Iam not mistaken. 

Mr. MCKINLEY. I desire to read a portion of the testimony of Mr. 
Oliver before the Committee on Finance of the Senate, which I think 
will throw some eae upon the subject under discussion: 


steel 7 
. 8 
ou would . — ved in any repeal nod |2 pariioular kin Ea = if you were to 
y it fora n purpose, and weer a you came 
use it that would determine kly. 

Senator on 2 ond tell Ge tell wd yo wor 

Mr. OLIVER. Yı 

Senator BECK. 


ment of allowing these Bessemer-steel ingots, blooms, &c., to come in, weigh- 
ing over five hundred pounds, at six-tenths of a cent a i bonis and chaning 2 


of it? 


ger 
there, it is just as 
be cut up intosmall 


8 can bring them in but in eni gnan 
Mr. and practica! 


do not think it would ever work that way. ed must m uae ad an distinction 4 
this reason: A Bessemer bloom for the rails is worth in England 
ys not over 24, or $20. Now, asmall bloom, a by 4, made in a Siemens-Mar- 

tin furnace, out of Swedish iron. Le mn for some particularly fine work, like 
cutlery, would be worth in England, say, $100. 


Then on page 17: 


Senator Beck. You went over the matter yesterday as to the reason why 
yon ut in the £500 limitation on the steel and ingots, Have you 

ing additional to say this morning on that sul sages 

r. OLIVER. ind entf more except to emphasize point that that 8 
is — — solely and entirely for what are called — blooms, refitted; and 
blooms can be used for any other desired for which they are fii — 
Sapan say that there is a great ction between this common stuff 

for steel rails and agricultural work and a fine article, for sea thas ia 
which is used for a boiler-plate. The steel needed fora boiler-plate, I know Iam 
right in saying, would be worth to-day 8 it should be worth anya a 
anywhere, because safety to life requires e should have a good article; 
there is nothing too good to use for that You can not get iron too 
good for boiler-plate. It would be worth, I say, $100 a ton, while blooms for 
rails would only be worth $20 a ton. We made that limitation so ae to protect 
the finer article and throw it into the 2-cent clause or section. 


This, it seems to me, covers the case fully. 
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Mr. CARLISLE. I move to amend by inserting after the word 
“ blooms” the word billets.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. This is hardly in order as amendment to the 
amendment. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I see that it is not, and withdraw it. 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. MILLS, it was 
not e apoa to, there being—ayes 59, noes 87. 

CARLISLE. In view of the action just taken, I do not think it 

eee to offer the amendment which I indicated a few moments 


ago. 
Mr. KELLEY. We are willing to accept it. 
Mr. CARLISLE. Very well; then I move to amend by i ing 
after the word ‘‘ blooms” the word billets.“ It will not doany 5 


A I withdraw that substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Steel railway-bars and railway-bars made in of steel, , weighing more than 
twenty-five pounds to the yard, eight-tenths of 1 cent per poun 

Mr. TUCKER. I move to amend the clause last read by striking out 
< ogni al inserting ‘‘seven;’’ so as to read 8 1 cent 

? 

e present rate of duty on steel rails, aseverybody knows, is$28a ton. 
The rate which I gom is a little over $15aton. From the evidence 
taken before the Committee on Ways and Means a year or two ago, as 
well as from my own examination of this question, I am satisfied that 
the rate I now propose is a full amoumt of compensatory duty to the 
makers of Bessemer-steel railsin thiscountry. I have not before me to- 
night the materials on which I rely for the conclusion to which I have 
come; but I am satisfied, looking to the amount of labor involved in 
this manufacture and the value of the raw material used in making Bes- 
semer-steel rails, that a duty of $15 a ton or seven-tenths of a cent per 

d will be ample to cover all differences in the price of labor on this 
side of the Atlantic as compared with the other side, as well as to com- 
pensate for the increased price of the raw material. 

In my judgment, and I think in the judgmentof the country, it is of 
great importance that the duty on steel rails should be reduced to as 
low a rate as is consistent with the stability of the Bessemer-steel fac- 
tories and the great interests of the consumers of the country. 

Mr. KELLEY. The effect of any depressing influence upon the 
eee industry does not touch merely a few monopolists, but 

it goes backward from the Bessemer works through a range of labor em- 
3 thousands and tens of thousands of men. It runs back to pig- 
iron, to ore, to coal, to fluxes, involving an amount of transportation 
which would be incredible to gentlemen who have not investigated the 


question. 

My disti ed colleague [Mr. CURTIN] told us during the last ses- 
sion that it cost in transportation to concentrate raw material for a ton 
of pig-iron at a fairly well-situated furnace in Pennsylvania $6.42. All 
these industries, all the capital involved in them, all the labor employed 
by them, all the petty commerce of the towns that spring up about 
these works, will be prostrated when you prostrate the great steel in- 
dustries of this country. 

Sir, the present duty is $28 a ton. When it was imposed it was 
about 25 per cent. ad valorem, as the gentlemen on the other side are 
so fond of calculating ad valorems. You can to-day buy Bessemer rails 
of the first quality for $40 a ton; yes, as gentlemen around me say and 
say truly, for $38. The commission proposed to reduce the duty from. 
$28 to $17.92, a reduction of $10.08. 

The gentleman from Virginia, not content with that, proposes to re- 
duce it to $16.68. 

The er eee from Georgia and from Alabama, you who are furnish- 
ing the spiegeleisen ore and the spiegeleisen pig-iron for these works; you 
who are looking forward to have your iron regions developed, what have 
you to say to this? I have a letter here from an ironmasterin Alabama, 
stating why he is withdrawing his contracts made for the construction of 
furnaces there, and I ask the Clerk to read it. And while it is being 
carried up I implore this House to pause before itstrikes at the amount 
of labor and capital I have indicated and before it erects a barreragainst 
the 3 of the Southern iron and coal fields. 

The Clerk read as follows : 


Dear Str: I am to-day in recei 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., January 16, 1883. 


of your circular letter of the 30th ultimo, 
8 a statement of the uction of the De Bardeleben Furnace" for 
e 


past year. 
It was my intention, and I have contracts out and a part of the material fin- 
ished and paid for awaiting my ordersat Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, to construct 
. large blast-furnace some twelve miles south o this place, but, owing to the 
epressed state of the iron industry consequent upon the unsettled condition of 
TH tariff question as pig-iron and the iron industry in general, [have 
for the present suspended all work looking to the construction of a furnace, and 
shall take no further steps in the ee J feel assured that the pro} = 
m, looking to the just ‘ose protection of American ind 
shall be enacted or no change — in resent tariff. 

Under the present unsettled state of! ion I do not feel warranted in pro- 
ceeding with the work of construction. The material interests of not only in- 
dividusis but of the country at are being so seriously menaced by the pres- 
ent anticipated legislation that I med it wiser to suspend, and if 9 
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will abandon entirely the present undertaking of constructing the furnace now 
under contract. 
Very truly, yours, 
James NM. SWANK, Esq., 
Secretary of The American Iron and Steel Association, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, I moveto strike out seven-tenths 
of 1 cent per pound ” and insert ‘‘$15 a ton.” 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment I p I think ought to be adopted, 
but I can hardly expect it will be. ith the Iron and Steel Associa- 
tion, the owners of the patents and processes by which steel rails are 
made, the Tariff Commission originated, and I can hardly expect they 
will be the authors of a scheme which will give them less than they 
are willing to take. 

I do not care now to give the figures showing the cost of making steel 
rails, so often presented to the House; but I want to call attention to 
statements made by one of the corporators of this Iron and Steel Asso- 
ciation before the Ways and Means Committee one or two years ago, 
when asked the relative cost of making steel railsin this country and in 
England. The rate I propose is anywhere from 55 to 60 percent. of the 
value of the rails when imported. The statement made by one of these 
corporators and owners shows the cost of production in England is only 
25 per cent. less than the cost here; and hence it is the duty I propose 
of $15isample, even from the stand-point of the most ultra protectionist. 
I ask the Clerk to read the statement made by Mr. Wharton. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


In England they succeeded for a while in selling steel rails (I will not say that 
they succeeded in making them) at a little less than S a ton. They got downto 
£410s., which is equal to about $22.50. We werestartled by the extreme lownessof 
prices there, and we sent over experts to examine into the case. We were bound 
to know whether they were able to make steel rails so much cheaper than we 
could. We knew that we were in danger of perishing when the price was re- 
duced to $10 a ton, and yet we saw them in England selling their steel rails at 
less than -a difference of $15 a ton. The question was much more interesting 
to us then than it is now to m as to whether there was tbat difference in the 
cost of producing steel rails in this country and in England. 

© * * * s s G 

Finally, you will see that the $22.50 which the lishmen said they were pro- 
ducing steel rails at was a fictitious cost of production, and that, all things con- 
sidered, the main difference between the cost of production there and here isthat 
they have A oe labor, cheaper transportation, and less freight, and that ulti- 
mately that difference does not exceed 25 per cent. 


[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. KELLEY. I move that the committee rise. Both sides are thin 
and the question of a quorum may be raised. 

The motion was agreed to. 
The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts, 
having taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. BURROWS, of Michi- 
gan, reported that the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 7313) to impose duties 
upon foreign imports, and for other purposes, and had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 

And then, on motion of Mr. ROBESON (at 9 o’clock and 55 minutes p. 
m.), the House adjourned. 


F. L. WADSWORTH. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, under 
the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARR: The petition of citizens of Washington city, praying 
Congress to incorporate a new and competing gas company in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia—to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: The petition of the Marine Engineers’ Associa- 
tion and of 54 prominent marine insurance and shipping firms of Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania, protesting against the transfer of the revenue- 
marine service to the Navy Department—to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. HUBBELL: The petition of the keeper and surfmen of life- 
saving station No. 7, at Ludi m; of citizens of Manistee, and of mer- 
chants, owners, and masters of vessels of Ludington, Michigan, protest- 
ing against the transfer of the revenue-marine service to the Navy De- 
partment—severally to the same committee. 

By Mr. KETCHAM: The petition of J. H. Dakin and 17 others, of 
Wappinger’s Falls, New York, for prompt action on the question of 
tobacco taxation and for a rebate equal to any reduction that may be 
made—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. J. H. McLEAN: The petition of citizens of Saint Louis, Mis- 
souri, relating to the distribution of the Geneva award—to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MILLER: The petition of 115 citizens of Millerstown, Butler 
County, Pennsylvania, protesting against the extension of the Roberts 
patent—to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, the petition of citizens of Butler County, Pennsylvania, protest- 
ing against the renewal of the Roberts torpedo patent—to the same com- 
mittee. 

By Mr. MOSGROVE: The petition of citizens of Pennsylvania, pro- 
testing against the extension of the Roberts patent—to the same com- 
mittee. 

By Mr. O'NEILL: The resolutions adopted by the Marine Engineers’ 
Association, No. 13, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, protesting against 


the transfer of the revenue-marine service to the Navy Department— 
to the Committee on Commerce. 4 

By Mr. J. H. SMITH: The petition of citizens of Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, in regard to a site for a city hall—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 


The following petitions, relating to tariff legislation, were presented 
and referred to the Committee on Ways and Means: i . 

By Mr. ANDERSON: Of A. B. Coates and 30 others, citizens of Os- 
borne, Kansas. 

By Mr. S. S. FARWELL: Of R. M. Burnett and others, citizens of 
Muscatine, Iowa, 

By Mr. FISHER: Of 51 employés of Baron Iron Works, of Hunting- 
don County, Pennsylvania. 


By Mr. GODSHALK: Of 192 employés of Pottstown Iron Works, of 
Pottstown, Montgomery County, Pennsylvania. 
By Mr. NEAL: Of Squire Walters and 65 workingmen of the 


Bundy Iron and Steel Works, of Jackson County; of John Peters, jr., 
and 81 others, workingmen of the Car Wheel Iron Works, of Peters- 
burgh; of J. H. Davidson and 81 others, workingmen employed at the 
Washi and Monroe Furnaces; and of Carter, French & Co. and 
others, of Portsmouth, Ohio. 

By Mr. PAUL: Of V. H. Miller and 90 others, workingmen em- 
ployed by the Shenandoah Iron, Lumber, Mining and Mannfacturing 
Br. STEELE 577 hn H. 

r. ê 0 8 J. P. Weldy and 36 0 
5 85 3 Lenhart, y thers, 

By Mr. STRAIT: Of R. C. Libby and 37 others, of Hastings, Min- 

nesota. 


SENATE. 
THURSDAY, February 8, 1883. 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. 
J. BULLOCK, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States; which was referred to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

To the Senate and House of Representatives : 

Itransmit herewith a communication of ad instant, with accompanying papers 
from the Secre! f the Interi: Loe J — rt the Cherok z 
— 5 e. trader alain ig — 1 5 

> aon 7, 1888. CHESTER A. ARTHUR. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a message from 
the President of the United States; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands, and ordered to be printed : 

To the Senate and House of Representatives : 

I herewith transmit ication fi th f the 

Tth instantgwith accompanying papers, setting ——— 


gent measures for the repression of the rapidly increasing evasions and violati 
ofthe laws relatingto public lands, and ofa — — for this: e 


in current ä fiscal Fears. 
The subject is presen or the consideration of 8 
C TER A. ARTHUR. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, February 8, 1883. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. i 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented concurrent resolutions of the 
Legislature of Kansas; which were read and referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture, as follows : 

[Concurrent resolution.] 

Whi le nia is prevalent in th 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Delaware, Maryland, and the District of 

Whereas all efforts for its suppression by the States where it exists have been 

and the disease continues to spread, thus jeopardizing our entire 


furnished to each of our Senators and Representatives in 
the request that they give this matter their earnest attention. 

the house. 

January 31, senate concurred. 

I. James Smith, secre’ of state of the State of Kansas, do hereby certify that 
the foregoing is a true and correct copy of the original house concurrent resolu- 


tion No. ure of 1883, now on file in my office. 
In testimony whereof I have hereunto subscribed my name and afflxed my 
official seal. me at Topeka, Kansas, this 2d day of February, A. D. 1883. 
[sear] JAMES SMITH, 
Secretary of > 


1883. 
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Mr. GARLAND. 4 present a peaton of citizens of dye doe peed a 
praying for e bill granting a way 
the Salat Louis and 3 Railroad Company across the mili- 
tary reservation at that place. As the bill has passed the Senate, I 
move that the petition lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. INGALLS. I present concurrent resolutions of the oe 
of Kansas in favor of action by Congress for the extirpation of pleuro- 
pneumonia ai cattle. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair would state to the Sena- 
tor from Kansas that he himself just presented similar resolutions and 
had them read. The resolutions will be referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Mr. INGALLS. I also present a concurrent resolution of the Legis- 


lature of Kansas in favor of p lumber on the free-list. The reso- 
lution has not been read, and I ask that it may be printed in the RECORD 
and lie on the table. 


The resolution was ordered to lie on the table and be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: ; 
[House concurrent resolution No. 24.] 

Resolved by the house of representatives (the senate concurring), That our Sena” 
tors and 6 in 8 hereby earnestly ) and in- 
structed to use their best efforts to haveall duty upon lumber of every descrip- 
tion removed, so the same may be placed free-list. 

Resol ution the secretary of 

United States Senate and 
Howo of Representatives from the State of Kansas a copy of the foregoing res- 
on. e 
I, James Smith, sec: ofstate of the State of Kansas, do certify that 
foregoing is a true and correct copy of the original resolution now on file in 
my office, and that the same was ado by the house, January 31, 1883, and con- 
curred in by the senate 3 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto subscribed my name and affixed my 
official seal. ne at Topeka this 3d day of February, A. D., 1883. 

[seat] > JAMES SMITH, 

Secretary of State. 

Mr. PLATT presented a petition of the Rosario and Carmen Mining 
Company, of San Francisco, California, praying to be indemnified for 
certain sustained by the action of the Government of Mexico; 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


THE FISHERIES TREATY. 
a 8 HOAR. Are reports from committees now in order, Mr. Presi- 
ent 
ae PRESIDENT pro tempore. Reports of committees are next in 
order. 

Mr. HOAR. I ask leave to take this occasion to put a question to 
the honorable Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS]. There was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations a little while ago a propo- 
sition for giving notice of the termination of the fishery clause in the 
treaty of Washington of 1871. That is a matter in which the ns 
interested in fishing and the community generally in the State which 
I represent take a very deep interest. I desire to ask the Senator from 
Vermont, who has been the acting chairman of the'committee in the 
absence of its chairman, whether it is likely that the committee will 
be able to bring their conclusion to the attention of the Senate before 
the adjournment? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. In the absence of the chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, I think it proper to state that the subject to which 
the Senator from Massachusetts has alluded has the earnest 
and interested attention of the committee, and that I believe the com- 
mittee will be able to report before it will be possible, while the tariff 
bill is before the Senate, for the Senate to be able to take anyaction. I 
may add that for one, individually, notspeaking for the committee, Iam 
as much in earnest as the Senator from Massachusetts or anybody else 
can be to get rid of the enormous wrong that now exists under that pro- 
vision of the treaty. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. BUTLER, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, to 
whom was referred the petition of the American Woman S Associa- 
tion, asked to be di from its further consideration and that it be 
referred to the Select Committee on Woman Suffrage; which was agreed 
to. 


Mr. PUGH, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 523) for the relief of Henry C. Hart, surviving partner, &c., 
of Clark, Hart & Co., reported it with amendments, and submitted a 
report thereon; which was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. PLATT. Iam instructed bythe Committee on Patents, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 6018) to amendsection 4919 of the Revised 
Statutes, relating to the recovery of damages for the infringement of 
patents, to report it back recommending the striking outof all the bill 
after the enacti and thesubstitution by amendment of another 
bill. I give notice that when the bill (S. 1238) to regulate practice in 
patent suits, which is upon the Calendar, and has been passed over with- 
out prejudice, can be reached for action, I shall move to substitute this 
House bill for it as amended. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed on the Cal- 


endar, 
Mr. PLATT, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred 


the bill (S. 2218) for the relief of Mary L. Walker and Ella Walker, re- 
ported it with amendments, and submitted a report thereon, which was 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. SAUNDERS, from the Committee on Indian irs, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 1327) for the relief of John Little and Hobart 
Williams, reported it with an amendment, and submitted a report 
thereon, which was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. INGALLS, from the Co ttee on the District of Columbia, to 
whom was referred the bill (H. R. 7289) to confer upon the senior as- 
sociate justice of the supreme court of the District of Columbia, in the 
absence or inability of the chief-justice of said court, the powers and 
duties now conferred upon said chief-justice, relative to the extradition 
of fugitives from justice, reported it without amendment. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. JOHNSTON asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave 
to introduce a bill (S. 2459) to amend an act entitled An act to amend 
the statutes in relation to immediate transportation of dutiable goods, 
and for other p ” approved June 10, 1880; which was read twice 
by its title, and, with the accompanying paper, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 

Mr. VAN WYCK asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave 
to introduce a bill (S. 2460) to authorize the Secretary of War to turn 
over to J. A. Mower Post, No. 59, of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
at Stromsburgh, Nebraska, one condemned cannon and forty stands of 
condemned muskets; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. HAWLEY. In his annual report the Commissioner of Pensions, 
whom I regard as a very excellent officer, made some valuable sugges- 
tions for legislation which have not yet been placed before the Commit- 
tee on Pensions, I think. I therefore beg leave to introduce the bills 
which I send to the desk. 

By unanimous consent, leave was granted to introduce the following 
bills; which were severally read twice by their titles, and referred to 
the Committee on Pensions: 

A bill (S. 2461) to amend chapter 10, Title XXXII, Bounty Lands, 
Revised Statutes of the United States; 

A bill (S. 2462) to re-enact certain provisions of old pension laws, 
known as military-establishment and peace-establishment acts, not em- 
braced in the Revised Statutes; 

A bill (S. 2463) to amend the pension laws, and for other purposes; 

A bill (S. 2464) to amend the pension laws, and to re-enact certain 
provisions of laws relating to old wars which are not embraced in the 
Revised Statutes; and 

A bill (S. 2465) to amend the act entitled An act to restore pen- 
sions in certain approved June 9, 1880. 

Mr. LAPHAM asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to 
introduce a bill (S. 2466) to provide for a settlement with the Indians 
who were parties to the treaty concluded at Buffalo Creek in the State 
of New York on the 15th day of January, 1838, for the unexecuted stip- 
ulation of that treaty; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. ' 

Mr. COCKRELL asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave 
to introduce a bill (S. 2467) to promote our commercial relations with 
Central and South America; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. McPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had passed a joint resolution (H. 
Res. 109) to admit free of duty a monument to General Washington; in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no concurrent or other 
resolutions’’ the morning business is closed. 

Mr. FERRY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I wish to move that the Senate go into execu- 
tive session for only about five minutes, in respect to a matter which 
can not be well postponed. 

Mr. FERRY. Is it more important to do that than to take up the 
post-route bill. 

Mr. McPHERSON. It is more important than anything else at 
present. I will not detain the Senate more than three minutes unless 
some other business is presented. I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. FERRY. I yield for that motion. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the considera- 
tion of executive business. After four minutes spent in executive ses- 
sion the doors were reopened. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The morning hour having closed, the 
Calendar is the order under the rule. 

Mr. MORRILL. I move that the Calendar be postponed until to- 
morrow. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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Mr. MORRILL. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the revenue bill. 


Mr. FERRY. I hope the Senator from Vermont will allow the post- 
route bill to be taken up and passed this morning. It will take but a 
few minutes to pass it, and it is important that the bids should be ad- 
vertised for; otherwise the bill will be of no avail for the coming bid- 
ding. There are only nine amendments proposed by the Committee on 
Post-Offices and Post Roads to the bill. 

Mr. MORRILL. I ask that the revenue bill be taken up. 

The PRESIDENT pro re. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Vermont to 4 8 take up the revenue bill. 

The motion was 

Mr. FERRY. Will the 8 Senator now yield? 

Mr. MORRILL. The Senator from Michigan had better let the post- 
route bill go until to-morrow, 

Mr. FERRY. If the Senator from Vermont insists, I leave it to the 
Senate to determine. I am no more interested than other Senators in 
the post-route bill. I do not think it will take ten minutes to pass the 
bill. r 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It will take an hour nearly to read the bill. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. It consists of 23 

Mr. FERRY. Day before yesterday I accepted the p 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. CocKRELL] that the bill should be taken 
up yesterday, and I waived it yesterday until morning. I now give 
notice that to-morrow morning in the morning hour I shall ask the Sen- 
ate to take up the post-route bill and pass it. It ought to be passed 
to-day. I do not know that the advertisements can be printed in time 
after to-day. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 

The joint resolution (H. Res. 109) to admit free of duty a monument 
to General Washington was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 


INTERNAL-REVENUE AND TARIFF DUTIES. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 5538) to reduce internal-revenue taxation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate has now reached the 
free-list. There were two or three items left over in the sundries“ 
1 Is it the purpose to take up those or to go on with the free- 


ai MORRILL. Itis not the purpose to go back this morning. 

Mr. HALE. I ask to go back to line 1704, stones, unmanufact- 
ured or undressed, &c., $1 per ton.“ It will only take a moment. It 
was the understanding that the item was reserved. 

Mr. MORRILL. It was reserved. 

Mr. HALE. Ihave just prepared an amendment, and agreed to call 


ip this Rg 

PLATT. question stands now on the motion which I made 
toamend. I believe that is the question so far as the clause is con- 
cerned. It was passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Connecticut moved 
to amend so as to increase the duty to $1.50 per ton instead of $1. That 
is the pending question. 

Mr. PLATT. The understanding last evening was that it might be 
passed over. Several other matters were passed over. If I can have 
a little 3 to do so, I think I can an amendment to 
the text in the description of the stone which will obviate the objec- 
tions which were made yesterday. I should like to have it still further 
delayed that I may have an opportunity to prepare an amendment 
changing the classification or description of the stone which I think will 
obviate any objection which was made yesterday to my amendment. 

Mr. HALE. I would prefer myself that the matter should be brought 
up now and settled, but if the Senator from Connecticut is not quite 
ready, for one I am willing that it shall go over for an hour or two. I 
want it disposed of to-day, and e now. I am en- 
gaged on a sub-committee in portoni; an appropriation bill, and I 
wanted this matter out of the at present. I wish to have the 
privilege of calling it up when the tor from Connecticut gets ready, 


pro tempore. The Chair supposes that the free-list 
schedule will be tiong in a little while, and it can be understood that 
the item referred toshall be taken up after the free-list is through oe 

Mr. HALE. With the understanding that I may call it up a 
time when the Senator from Connecticut is ready, I do not ask 
be considered now. 

Mr. INGALLS. As we have passed through the dutiable articles, 
and it is probable that the various schedules will be printed, I ask the 
Senator from Vermont whether he is now ready to return to the chem- 
ical products of lead that were passed over in consequence of the dis- 
crepancy between them and the lead in the metal schedule? 

Mr. MORRILL. I prefer to get through the schedules before we go 


back. 

Mr. INGALLS. We are through now, as I understand, with the 
schedules of dutiable articles. 

Mr. MORRILL. Yes, but not through with the free-list. 
to go through with that schedule first. 


nt it 


I prefer 


Mr. MORGAN. I desire to inquire what the understanding was un- 
der which the articles in the woolen schedule were passed 
pia At what time were those articles to be taken up for considera- 

on 9 

Mr. MORRILL. The Committee on Finance are not quite ready yet 
to repons, and prefer to have a little further delay upon those items. 

Mr. MORGAN. Was it not the understanding that we were te have 
that subject considered to-day ? 

Mr. ALLISON. There was some little understanding about salt to- 
day. I think we passed over the salt item last night. 

Mr. MORRILL. Salt and stone. 

Mr. ALLISON. I think we had better take salt first and stone af- 

That was understood, I believe, to be passed over until this 
morning. 


Mr. MORGAN. It is very troublesome to have part of a bill in the 
committee and part of it before the Senate without knowing in what 
shape the matter is to be presented for final action. 

Mr. MORRILL. Nothing has been referred to the committee. It 
was merely passed over by unanimous consent for the purpose of giving 
the committee an opportunity to revise their 

Mr. MORGAN. The committee are unable to agree about it, I under- 
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ition of the | stand. 


Mr. MORRILL. There were so many gentlemen of the Finance Com- 
mittee en on other committees that I could not get a quorum this 
morning before the Senate assembled. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore: The reading will proceed. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk read from line 1731 to line 1903, 
inclusive, as follows: 

THE FREE-LIST. 
Sec. 2504. The following articles when imported shall be exempt from duty: 
Chemicals; 

Albumen, in any form or condition; lactarine. 

un 

Annatto, ronco! 4 

—.— poy rig rocou, or orleans, and all extracts of. 

. ard und, or steamed, 
7 phosphains and fertilizers. 


expressly used for manure, 


eal, 
eing or tanning: Articles in a crude state used in dyeing or tanning, not 
— 3 or provided for in this act. T 


Hide-cuttings, raw, with or without hair, and all glue stock. 
—— and parts of horns, unmanufactured, and horn strips and tips. 


1 lass, or fish- glue. 


r, old scraps. 


Rennets, raw or prepared. 
Argal, or argol, or conde TARTAR. 


Barks, Banri or other barks used in the manufacture of quinia. 


9 e. 
Casla, cassia cassia buds, cassia vera, unground. 


on, and of, d. 
55 
Gocouius indicus, 


Curry and curry-powder. 


Ginger root, un d. 


Lac dye, crude, seed, button, stick, and shell. 
ts. 


Lemon-juice and lime-juice. 

Licorice-root, un; d. 

Litmus, — — prepared. 

—— and munjeet or Indian madder, ground or prepared, and extracts of. 
anna, 

M 


vrobalan. 
Orchil, or orchil liquid. 
Nutmegs. 
Nux vomica. 
Ottar of roses. 
e. 


Oils: 

Almond. 

Amber, crude and rectified. 
bergris. 


Anise, or anise-seed. 
crude, 
Aspic, or spike lavender. 
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Chamomile, 3 
Citronella, or lemon grass. 
Civet. 

Fennel. 

Jasmine, or jasimine. 


Mace. 

Neroli, or orange flower. 
Orange. 

Palm and cocoanut, 


„or bene. 
Thyme or origunum, red or white; valerian. 

Pepper, unground, of all kinds. 

Pimento, unground, 

Saffron and safflower, and extract of, and saffron cake, 

Selep, or saloup. 

Storax or styrax. 

Turmeric. 

Turpentine, Venice. 

Valonia. 

Vegetable and mineral wax. 

Wood ashes, and lye of, and beet-root ashes, 

Acids used for medicinal, chemical, or manufacturing purposes, not specially 
euumerated or provided for in act, 

Alizarine, natural or artificial. 

Agates, unmanufactured. 

ite. 


Antimony ore, crude sulphide of. 
Arsenic, sulphide of, or orpiment. 
Arseniate of aniline, 

Baryta, carbonate or witherite. 
Bauxite. 

Black salts and black tares. 
Bromine, 

Cadmium. 

Calamine. 


Cerium. 

Cobalt, as metallic arsenic, 

Col r, dry, or oxide of iron; but not includi 
of use as a ane or pain 


condition for or oe yong f 
Chalk and cliff-stone, unman' 
8 
Cryolite or kryolith. 
Iridium. 


Kieserite. 
Kyanite or NA and kainite. 


. 


Onidizing 
x ng paste. 

Palladium. 

Paraffine. 

Phosphates, crude or native, for fertilizing purposes. 

Plaster 3 phate of lime, unground. 

rol or su! 0 

Quinia, sulphate of, salts of, and chinchonidia. 

Soda, nitrate of, or cubic nitrate. 

Strontia, oxide of, and protoxide of strontian, and strontianite, or mincral 
carbonate of strontia. 

Sulphur, or brimstone, not specially enumerated or provided for in this act. 

Supana lac or precipitated. 


Tinel, or crude borax. 

Uranium, oxide of, verdigris or subacetate of rat 6g 

Drugs, barks, beans, berries, balsams, buds, bulbs and bulbous roots and ex- 
erescences, such as nutgalls, fruits, flowers, dried, fibers; and 


i 

-resins; herbs, leaves, lichens, mosses, nuts, and spices, vege- 
tables, seeds aromatic, en seeds, and seeds of mo growth; w woods 
used expressly for dyeing, and insects—an the ing, of which 


of 
a oe — and oe ina 8 and not advanced in pce pach romero 
ö Or man 
. e ia iea nis i 

Mr. HAWLEY. I move to strike out the words garden seeds ” in 
line 1897, the Senate having decided yesterday to leave that item under 
its existing duty. 

The question being put, it was declared that the noes appeared to 

vail. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I must ask for the yeas and nays. The Senate 
decided yesterday by a majority of two, which is about as large as we 
ordinarily get on anything, to leave this under its duty. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Seeds imported for the benefit of the country are 
all on the free-list ; and why should not garden seeds be? 

Mr. PLATT. If I can have the attention of the Senate for a mo- 
ment, I think I can show those Senators who seem to be in favor of 
putting garden seeds on the free-list that it isnot for the benefit of any 
one that they should be put there. 

What persons using garden seeds desire most is good seed. We can 
not be insured unless there is such a duty placed upon garden seeds as 
to prevent the introduction by the wholesale into this country of the 
worn-out, so to speak, garden seeds of the Old World. The seeds which 
are raised here are of course fresh or, if they are not, the raisers here 
are responsible to their customers; but when seeds are imported from 
England and other countries the fact is that they are what are left over, 
and therefore have become of little or no value. They sell their sceds 


in England and France; and when the season is over or two seasons are 
over, and they have seeds left which they have notsold, they send those 
over to this country. 

If anybody desires good garden seeds it is not best to put them on 
the free-list, so as to encourage the practice which has been indulged in 
by growers of seeds in foreign countries for many years. I could give 
some instances of what I say that would astonish Senators. Beet-seed, 
for instance, kept so long in the old country that it would no longer 
sprout, used for packing bulbs, sent to this country in that form, has 
been distributed among our people as good beet-seed, and there are 
many instances of that kind. Senators can see that what the foreigner 
will do will be to sell the seeds when they arefresh in his country, and 
then the surplus which he can notsell when they become old and worth- 
less he will ship to this country. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Then do I understand the Senator from Connect- 
icut to say that we send out old seeds of this description from the Agri- 
cultural Department? 

Mr. PLATT. Idid notsayanything about the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Let us have a division on the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The qnestion is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY], striking garden 
seeds’? from the free-list. 


The question put, the ayes were 22. 
Mr. MORGAN. I call for the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 


Mr. ANTHONY, Did we not vote yesterday to put these seeds on 
the 20 per cent. list? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Are we to have them on the 20 per cent. list and 
on the free-list also? 

Mr. HARRIS. We can strike them out of the dutiable list here- 

Mr. BUTLER. May I inquire of the Senator from Connecticut 
whether garden seeds are on the free-list under the present tariff? 

Mr. PLATT. Iam unable to hear a word that is said. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from South Carolina 
wants to know whether jailer ands are on the free-list according to 
the existing tariff. 

Mr. PLATT. Garden seeds by the present tariff pay 20 per cent. 
duty ad valorem. The Senate by 2 majority last evening voted to 
leave them at the old rate of 20 per cent. ad valorem. The Tariff 
Commission recommended that they should remain at the old rate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I hope these seeds will not be stricken from the 
free-list. There are a great many seeds that we can not raise well in 
this country. There is no part of this country where good seeds from 
the cauliflower can be uced; they must come from abroad. There 
are but two or three points in the United States where the best cabbage- 
seed can be raised. : 

Mr. VOORHEES. We can not hear the observations of the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If there is anything in the world that ought to be 
on the free-list it is garden seeds. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I understood the Senator to say there was no place 
in the United States where good cabbage-seed ad be raised. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Only two or three places where the best cabbage- 
seed can be raised. Mr. Henderson so states in his book. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I do not believe it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. This is a small matter anyhow. Let our truck- 
patch men and our country women have the advantage of the chea 
seeds possible. If these foreign seeds are of no account there will be 
no revenue under the ad valorem tax. I hope the item will be allowed 
to remain as the committee reported it. 

Mr. PLATT. I did suppose that when I had shown so plainly a 
fact which when called to the attention of Senators must be within 
their own knowledge, that these seeds which come from foreign coun- 
tries are the refuse of their sales and are poor, almost worthless, and in 
many instances entirely worthless, there would be no longer any effort 
made to put them on the free-list. It seems to me that any action 
which we can take against imposition upon our people by palming off 
worthless seeds upon them is to their benefit and the benefit of the 
country. It is in the nature of preventing the adulteration of food and 
other articles, and certainly it seems to me te be reasonable. 

Mr. BAYARD. Why, Mr. President, if I comprehend the argument 
of my friend from Connecticut, it is a yet further step toward a pater- 
nal form of government, a suggestion that the American people have 
neither the sense nor the ty of self-preservation, that they must 
be prevented by a tax from buyingin useless or dried up, defunct seeds. 
It seem to me as if this was a tax upon experiments, a tax upon 
the attempt to test the almost endless capacities of thiscountry of ours. 
for the 8 of everything necessary for human support. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the Senator allow me to make a single suggestion 
in the line of what he issaying? The seeds imported by the Agricult- 
ural Department are still on the free-list. 

Mr. BAYARD. Theseedsimported by the Agricultural ent 
I do not wish to speak disrespectfully of, but perhaps there may be a 
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necessity forsome Congressional protection of the American people against 
that class of seeds. I have heard very few praise them; I have heard 
a great many mourn the loss of time in attempting to experiment with 
them. 

But it does seem to me a strange proposition that we are to put an 
obstruction in the shape of a tariff duty upon the experimentation of the 
capacity of the various soils of this country to produce all that shall be 
beneficial and useful tothe human race. When my mind runs over the 
marvelous results which have been reached in various ee this country 
from the adaptation of ſoreign seeds and of ſoreign plants, that changed 
the courses of trade and changed the productions, and apparently the 
whole operations of a country; when I think of the introduction of the 
cotton-seed into America, of how purely accidental it was; when I think 
of the introduction of rice into America, actually coming as I believe 
into the port of Charleston by a storm sending a ship by accident into 
that pori and think of the development of this country from these things; 
when I think of the introduction of the potato into Ireland from its 
native home in South America, now to propose to shut out the chance 
of the American people to try the capacities of our soils to benefit them- 
selves and the whole world, and to do that by a tax, does seem like the 
spirit of protection run mad. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. President, it is nota matter of protection alone 
for the seed-growers; I may 8 hardly so much for as for the 
people of the country in general. The seeds grown beyond the sea, in 
a different atmosphere and soil, have not, as I am told by persons of ex- 
perience, for the American soil so great a vitality. They are not ordi- 
narily, even if carefully put up, so valuable as those grown in our 
country. This duty, or a duty than this a part of the time, has 
been the law for twenty-two years. There was little or none of this 
business here before it was stimulated into existence by the duty put 
on twenty-two years ago. Now there are some 2,500 seed-farmers 
thronghout the country. If you can get their seeds, their productions, 
in any package with their name upon it, you can be pretty sure of get- 
ting an honest article. But with these seeds on the free-list you are 
liable to be flooded by the refuse of other countries, and even if the 
articles are carefully selected over there you buy seeds that are greatly 
inferior to our own. 

This is no wrong whatever to the farmer. In case of any desired in- 
troduction of any new seed of any description 20 cents will probably 
get all any man wants to experiment upon if he buys a package of im- 
ported seeds. I think it is rather a su change for an industry that 
thinks it needs this duty, to strike it from the 20 per cent. list and put 
it on the free-list. 

The Principle Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 


Mr. GAR (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS]. If he were here, Ishould vote 
nay. 


Mr. MITCHELL (when his name wascalled). Iam paired withthe 
Senator from Florida [Mr. CALL]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I am paired with the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. GROOME]. 

Mr. BUTLER. Iam paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 


CAMERON]. My colleague [Mr. Hampton] is paired with the Sena- | again 


tor from Illinois [Mr. LOGAN]. 

Mr. McMILLAN. My colleague [Mr. Wrxpom] is paired with the 
Senator from Maryland [ Mr. GROOME]. The pair yesterday was trans- 
_ ferred to the Senator from Florida [Mr. JONES], but the Senator from 
Florida a returned, and my colleague is paired with the Senator from 


Marylan 
Mr. MILLER, of New York. On that statement of the transfer of 


the pein, I will vote. 

2 i aie I am paired with the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Wrinpom]. 

The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 31; as follows: 
YEAS—2. a 

Allison,” Frye s Ma” Rollins, 
Anthony, e, McMillan, Sawyer, 

8 Harrison, Mahone. Sewell. 
Cameron of Wis., Hawley, Miller of Cal 
Conger, oar, Miller of N. Y., 
Dawes, Jones of Nevada, Morrill, 

NAYS—31L. 

Barrow, Farley, Jones of Florida, Saunders, 
Bayard, George, Kellogg, Slater. 
Camd Karre Maxey, Yan Wyck 

en, y, an Wyck, 

„ Ingalls, Vest, 
Coke, Jackson, 5 Voorhees, 
Davis of II., Johnston, Ransom, 
Davis of W. Va., Jonas, „ 
ABSENT—20. 

Brown, Fair, Hill, Pugh, 
Butler, Garland, Logan, Sherman, 
Call, Gorman, McPherson, Tabor, 
Cameron of Pa., Groome, Mitchell, Walker, 
Edmunds, pton, Plumb, Windom. 


So the amendment was rejected. 
Mr. DAWES. I was detained in the Committee on Appropriations 


this morning till the Senate had passed line 1854. I should like to go 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is th : 

e ) tempore. there ebjection to going back to 
line 1854 to make a eee j * 

Mr. MORRILL. Let us hear what it is. 

Mr. DAWES. I move to insert before the word ‘‘ black“ the words 
‘aniline or;’’ so as to read: 

Aniline or black salts and black tares. 

They are known by both names. 

Mr. MORRILL. There is no objection to that. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Is there objection to the amendment 
of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Da WES]? The Chair hears no 
objection, and the amendment is made. 

The items from line 1904 to line 1907, inclusive, were read, as follows: 


Vaccine virus. 
Crude minerals not advanced in value or condition by refining or grinding, 
2 Brewed process of manufacture, not specially enumerated or provided for 


Mr. HALE. Now, Lask that lines 1704, 1705, 1706, and 1707, which 
were passed over a few moments ago, be taken up. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to taking up the 
lines over, being lines 1704 to 1707, inclusive? The Chair hears 
no objection. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] has an 
amendment before mine. 

Mr. PLATT. I do not know that I can offer any change in the de- 


scription of these stones. I do not believe that the now used 
in this clause includes the ordi broken stones which are used for 
cellar walls and for like purposes. I think it refers simply to the stones 


which are used for building purposes, so to speak, for the exterior walls 
of buildings. This has been substantially the language of the tariff 
law for many years and there has been no difficulty in relation to it. 

Now, I desire to state this case. The particularstone which I know 
about is freestone, as it is called, which makes the brownstone fronts 
and steps and tri for buildings. There is a present duty on it 
of $1.50 a ton. Under that duty this business has met very severe 
competition by stone brought from Scotland, from Nova Scotia, from 
other foreign ports as ballast. They are enabled to bring it in and sell 
it lower than this freestone and as a substitute for it. 

All that I ask is that the present rate of duty shall remain. I know 
of no reason why rough marble that sells in New York for the same 
price as this freestone should have 50 cents a foot duty upon it and 
this only 11 cents a foot, and if cut down as proposed by the Finance 
Committee and the Tariff Commission, much less than 11 cents a foot. 
I think that there should be some equality and justice in these matters. 
Of course granite comes in the same category. Our quarrymen ask for 
a higher rate of duty than the present rate, stating that they can not 
endure the competition which they were already subjected to. I think 
they asked it before the Tariff Commission, but instead of that they 
were reduced. Now, I know of no reason why a discrimination should 
be made against this class of stone, and I trust that Senators will see 
the justice of keeping it where it is. 

I think I may add that after the bill was reported this matter was 
considered in committee, and it was substantially agreed by the 
committee that the duty should remain without reduction at its present 
rate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I would ask the Senator if this does not embrace 
even the rocks that are brought to this country as ballast in ships? 
There is no feature in this whole bill so unjust and so monstrous as this 
of taxing the very rocks of the country. Why, sir, there is no country 
under the sun that has so many rocks as we have. Why shall we do 
this and make the people of New Orleans and Charleston and all our 
seacoast around to veston pay a dollar a ton for the stone that is 
brought from the Old World as ballast inships? You deny them that, 
and force them to go up to Vermont or New Hampshire or somewhere 
and bring them down in vessels, when there is no return freight; and 
you increase the cost just that much. Nearly all our cities South are 
paved with cobble-stone brought as ballast in ships from foreign coun- 
tries, or are not paved at all. 

It does seem to me that that is the most oppressive of all the provis- 
ions in this tariff bill, to force the whole Southern country to go up to 
the mountains of New Hampshire, the White Mountains, to get their 
stone to pave their streets and to build their houses, and force the Gov- 
ernment to do the same thing. If nobody has made the motion, I will 
now to put this on the free-list. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is notin order yet; it will be after 
a while. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Has anybody made that motion? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No, sir. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I hope it will be put on the free-list, for it ought 
to be as free as air. 

Mr. PLATT. Of courseif stones are brought simply for ballast they 
are not subjected to duty. If, however, they are brought for building 
purposes, I submit to the Senator from Kentucky that it is not right or 
fair that stones should be brought for ballast, paying no freight, and be 
put in competition with the stones of this country. I do not think it 
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is right and fair. If that is the Senator’s idea of duty, of course he will 
move to put this item on the free-list. I only ask Senators’ attention 
that they may see precisely what they are doing, that they are putting 
a duty on rough marble which sells for no more in the city of New 
York per foot than does freestone, and propose to put freestone on the 
free-list. I do not know why any such discrimination should be made. 
I do not know why a less duty should be placed upon freestone than 
upon rough marble. This duty of a dollar and a half a ton will only 
be 11 cents a foot, compared with 50 cents a foot on marble. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
5 from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] to insert ‘‘ and 50 cents” 
a 1. 

Mr. MORGAN. The language of the bill as prepared certainly gives 
justification to the remarks made by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 

ILLIAMuS]J. Stones unmanuſactured or und the Senator from 
Connecticut proposes to tax 81. 50 a ton. He is not satisfled with a dol- 
lar a ton, but wants a dollar and a half. 

Now, sir, unless that language is in some way modified or explained 
it would apply to cobblestones brought in as ballast, or any fragments: 
of stones of any kind whatever, freestone, ite, sandstone, marble, 
or anything else that might be brought in in an undressed condition, 
whether fit for building p or not, for that qualification is not in 
the language of the bill; and after the comma, following the word 
“ sandstone,” the language is: 

And all building or monumental stone— 

That is a different description— 

except marble, not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, $1 per ton. 


Which the Senator from Connecticut desires to raise to a dollar and 

a half a ton. If a ship comes over in ballast for the purpose of tak- 
ing a cargo of cotton back, and disposes of the stone in it, turns it over 
to the city of New Orleans, the city of Mobile, or Pensacola or Jack- 
sonville or Brunswick or Savannah or Charleston free of cost to them 
if they will haul it out and put it on their streets; if they will unload 
the ship, how would that ship ever get rid of this ballast and be able 
to fill up with cotton or any other produce sent out from this country 
unless it should dump this stone into the sea or into the bay? It is 
compelled to land the ballast, compelled to make room for the cargo 
in the ship in order to get the ship into port, and if it brought stone as 
ballast it would be compelled to pay a dollar a ton before it could de- 
liver it in the port or about the port. That would be a very great 
exaction upon the commerce of the country, and it would be to deprive 
those cities that lie upon the alluvia of great rivers that make to the 
south and east of all opportunity of paving their strects with cobble- 
stone or any other species of stone unless they would go back into the 
mountains of Alabama and find them there or into the mountains of 
New Hampshire and find them there. We have in Alabama, I suppose, 
as much paving-stone as there is in any other State in the country, and 
of very fine quality. We have as many as seven or eight counties there 
that belong to the metamorphic region, in which there are vast bowlders 
of granite of the finest description. When we pass that, going to the 
-east to a different formation, we have an area of country that is in coal 
measures one hundred miles square, out of which you can find the most 
beautiful sandstone with the greatest variety of color. We have also 
vast bodies of the most beautiful marble, as white as parian, blocks of 
which are in the Monument here and in the Museum, and can be seen 
by any Senator who would like to look at them. The finest possible 
description of marble are lying in great ledges that show themselves on 
the bottom of the streams and on the surface of the soil as you travel 
over the ordinary country roads. 

We are not asking a tariff on this kind of stone in Alabama; and I 
think it would be a very great injustice to the people of Mobile and 
those towns along the seacoast to tax the stone which might be brought 
there for paving purposes in order to compel them to go up to the in- 
terior to get paving-stone. They can get it very cheap from the ships 
that come to take out their cotton. 

I certainly can not vote for this amendment; nor can I vote for the 
provision in the bill unless some explanation is inserted in it which 
will exempt all stone of that character from taxation. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I could not understand all that the Senator from 
Alabama remarked; but he referred to certain embarrassments that 
vessels might labor under in to their ballast. Now, the existing 
law levies a duty of $1.50 a ton, and I have heard of no trouble that 
ships have been put to in that matter. We only ask that the duty may 
remain as it is, a comparatively small duty. 

Of course the Senator from Alabama would feel no embarrassment 
from this law, because the freestone quarried in his State has no direct 
competitor that I am aware of, and moreover those away from the sea- 
board would not suffer from this embarrassment, but all along the coast 
vessels come from Europe and prefer a stone ballast because it is brought 
on board for them free and carried away from the wharf free. There- 
fore the stone of Glasgow, the quarry being a short way from there, 
is laid upon the wharf in New York at a large advantage in freight over 
stones produced in New England within seventy, seventy-five, or one hun- 
dred and fiuty miles of New York. Foreign stone can be put there with 
less freight upcn it actually than the stone coming from New England. 


Mr. MORGAN. Let me ask the Senator from Connecticut if the 
proposition between lines 1704 and 1707 is intended to tax stone brought 
as ballast in ships of commerce? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I have not the slightest idea that it is or ever has 
been stone of the small broken kind; the trash of a quarry, put in as 
convenient ballast, would not be taxed. Of course nothing would be 
taxed unless it came in a form to be used in competition with our own 
stone for building stones. Mere ballast of course is never taxed, the 
shingle or the stone or the trash of any kind put on a vessel as ballast, 
unless there is commercial use for it on this side. 

Mr. MORGAN. This item covers cobble-stones because it covers all 
‘‘unmanufactured or undressed stone of any kind, gran- 
ite, sandstone, and all building or monumental stone, except marble.” 
It covers all these according to the of the text of the bill, and 
I suppose the Senator from Connecticut, if he does not wish to tax the 
ballast that is brought in ships of commerce, would be willing to amend 
it so as to exclude them. 

Mr. BLAIR. I suggest to the Senator from Connecticut to modify 
his amendment by striking out the word stones in the commence- 
ment of line 1704 and transfer the words unmanufuctured or undressed ’’ 
and insert them after the words monumental stone,“ in line 1705, 
so that the amendment would read: 

Freestone, granite, sandstone, and all building or monumental stone, unman- 
ufactured or undressed, except marble, not specially enumerated or provided for 
in this act, $1.50 per ton. 

That will remove the doubt as to cobble-stones and stones unfit for 
building purposes that may be brought in ships as ballast. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GARLAND in the chair). The 
fae: is on the amendment of the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 

LATT]. 

Mr. ALLISON. May I ask the Senator from Connecticut whether 
the phraseology of the present law embarrasses this in any respect, or 
has he objection to the phraseology in the present law ? 

Mr. PLATT. I have none. 

Mr. ALLISON. Then I suggest that that would meet the difficulty 
of the Senator from Alabama. The present law does not exclude the 
kinds of stone he wishes to introduce. 

Mr. MORGAN. That is the point as to what is to come under this 
clause of the bill. 

Mr. PLATT. I prefer the description in the present law. 

Mr. HALE. That point is reached by the suggestion of the Senator 
from New Hanipshire, is it not? 

Mr. ALLISON. Not quite. The present law stands: 

Freestone, granite, and all building or monumental stone, except marble not 
dressed. 

Mr. HALE. I should like that description. 

Mr. PLATT. Yes; I think itis plain and simple. 

Mr. HALE. That would remove all the difficulties raised by the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. WILLIAMS] and the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. MORGAN], using the classification of the old law 

Freestone, and all bu or monumental stone, except marble not 

granite, ilding pt 

Mr. MORGAN. That would be satisfactory. 

Mr. HALE. I think so. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I think that is a better description. 

Mr. HALE. Certainly it is. And then add, at $1.50 per ton.“ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Connecticut can 
modify his amendment. 

Mr. PLATT. I modify my amendment in that way as suggested by 
the Senator from Iowa. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be reported. 

The PRINCIPAL LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In line 1704 it is proposed 
to strike out stones, unmanufactured or undressed,” and after the 
word marble, in line 1706, to insert not dressed; so as to read: 


Freestone, ite, sandstone, and all building or monumental stone, oi 
3 not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 
per ton. 


Mr. MORGAN. I desire to ask what is the present rate of duty on 


this article? 

Mr. PLATT. One dollar and fifty cents per ton. 

Mr. HOAR. The amendment as read restores the old duty? 

Mr. HALE. The old duty and the old classification. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT], . 

The question being put, there were on a division—ayes 15, noes 24. 

Mr. PLATT. I ask for the yeas and nays. A 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BLAIR (when his name was called). Iam paired with the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. BARROW]. If he were present, I should vote 
‘ yea.” 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin (when his name was called). Iam 
paired for the time being with the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HAR- 


RIS]. 
ae. GARLAND (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
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Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS]. 
“nay.” 

Mr. GROOME (when his name was called). 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. WINDOM]. 

Mr. SHERMAN (when Mr. PENDLETON’s name was called). 
colleague [Mr. PENDLETON] and I are paired for the present. 


If he were here, I should vote 
Iam paired with the 
My 
Mr. RANSOM (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. LOGAN]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. CONGER. My colleague [Mr. FERRY] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. Fan. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania 


[Mr. CAMERON]. 
The result was announced—yeas 19, nays 30; as follows: 


YEAS—19. 
Anthony, George, Lapham, Platt, 
— Goran, Mahone, Plumb, 
Dawes, Hal Miller of N. V., Rollins, 
Edmunds, Hawley, Mitchell, Sawyer. 
Fre, Hoar, 
NAYS—80. 
Allison, Farley, Jonas, Sewell 
Bayard, Garland, Jones of Florida, Vance, 
Grover, Kellogg, — Wyck, 
Call, Hampton, 
Camden, n, MeDill, Voorhees, 
Cockrell, Ingalls, ey, Williams. 
e, Jackson, Morgan, 
Davis of III Johnston, A 
ABSENT—27. 
Aldrich, Davis of W. Va., Saunders, 
Barrow, Fair, = M $ Sherman, 
Blair, Ferry, McPherson. Slater, 
Brown, Groome, Miller of Cal. Tabor, 
Butler, Harris, Pendleton, Walker, 
Cameron of Pa., Hill, 8 W. 
Cameron of Wis., Jones of Nevada, Ransom, 
So the amendment was rejected. 


a aa I suppose the question now is upon my amendment, is 
it n 

‘The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes, sir; it will be read. 

The AcTING SECRETARY. At the end of line 1707 itis proposed to 
add: 

And upon stones as above, hewn, dressed, or polished, $1.75 per ton. 


Mr. HALE. At the suggestion of the chairman of the committee I 
modify that to make the duty $1.50 per ton, and I now want to say a 
single word, because I do not wish to keep the Senate long on this 
matter. 

The Committee on Finance, upon all this matter of stone, including 
granite, free stone, and all building stone except marble, have not in 
any way made my discrimination where the article is manufactured by 
our labor here. I do not know any reason why the numerous manu- 
factories in this country of stone in different forms should not have the 
benefit of a ion that is given to all other subjects-matter. The 
Senate has left red Goan, dremel, unfinished, unworked, at 50 cents, and 
where it is worked upon. erat por lished, or wrought out into what- 
ever form of grace, Sio or $1.10. y should not granite, freestone, 
and all the other building stone be entitled to the same thing? I go 
bask in this Mil and T find it a0 all the way ongi. On page 44: 

Tobacco of all descriptions unmanufactured, and including stemmed seed-leaf 


tobacco, FANOR BKA ADAE und or over 75 cents per pound * * è cigars 
cigarettes, and cheroots of oe inde 


Manufactured by our labor here— 
$3 per pound. 

A very large increase. 

I go a little further back, and I find zine and ocher when plain and 
unworked at one rate, when worked and ground at another rate, and 
100 per cent. increase, and if anybody can tell me why all the quarries 
in this country, all the establishments where granite and freestone are 
worked from the rough and polished and made a different article, should 
not be regarded as well as these others that I have named, that will be 
a surprise to me. 

I have not heard any reason given why these should not have the ad- 
ditional protection of at least 50 cents, and I have my amend- 
ment, and I have made the duty $1.50 at the suggestion of the Senator 
from Vermont in charge of the bill. 

Mr. MORRILL. I will merely say that these stones of various de- 
scriptions, the Scotch marble, the granite, and the red freestone, come 
in here man and it costs, say, from 25 cents to $1 to hew or 
polish the stones. There ought to be certainly a distinction made be- 
tween them when they come in in block and when they come in ina 
finished condition. They often bring in monuments here, and there 
ought to be some distinction. 

Mr. BLAIR. The actual operation of the onning tariff upon granite 
and other stone manufactured has been in later years almost to ruin 
the business. It has been very extensive in my own State, and many 
of our quarries have become famous throughout the country. The 
Concord quarries, for instance, which I suppose prođuce the bestquality 


of ite known in the country, areas good as gone. Those quarries, 
which have been very extensive, constituting the life of business in the 
capital city of our State, have been during the last three or four years 
almost utterly worthless. They are worked to a comparatively very 
slight extent; and all this has come to pass under the operation of the 

There are various other quarries of equal natural quality in our State 
which were commencing to be developed but which have been 
in their development, and which are practically nearly worthless now 
by reason of the recent and very sharp competition which they have 
been obliged to meet with the dressed stone of thesame material brought 
from abroad. 

To fail to enact the amendment which is proposed by the Senator 
from Maine is equivalent to a legislative stoppage òf these great indus- 
trial interests in our section of the country. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE]. 

Mr. BAYARD. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Theyeas and nays were o 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the amendment be reported. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. At the end of line 1707 it is proposed to 
add: 

And upon stones as above, hewn, dressed, or polished, $1.50 per ton. 

Mr. MORRILL. I wish to say that this will not be 10 per cent. upon 
the labor bestowed upon the stone. 

Mr. BLAIR. It is highly skilled labor also. 

Mr. HALE. I wish to say that in fixing this amount I made it but 
about one-half as much as is given to marble when it is worked. I 
kept it down low purposely, hoping there would be no objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The roll will be called on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from Maine. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BLAIR (when his name was called). Upon this question I am 

with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Barrow]. If he were pres- 


ent, I should vote ‘‘ yea.” 
Mr. BUTLER (when his name was called). Iam paired with the Sen- 


ator from P. lvania [Mr. CAMERON]. 

Mr. GROOME (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. WINDOM]. 

Mr. HILL (when his name was called). I am paired with the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. WALKER]. 

Mr. SHERMAN (when his name was called). I am paired with my 


colleague [Mr. PENDLETON]. 
The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced—yeas 
31, nays 21; as follows: 


YEAS—3L 
Allison, Edmunds, Kellogg, Morgan, 
Anthony, Frye, 1 Morrill, 
Camden, McDill, Platt, 
Cameron of Wis., Gorman, M X Rollins, 
x Mahone, Saunders, 
of Il., n, Miller of Cal., Sawyer, 
Davis of W. Va., Hawley, Miller of N. Y., Sewell. 
Dawes, Ingalls, Mi 
NAYS—21. 
Bayard, Grover, Jones of Florida, V. 
Beck, Harl Maxey, ‘oorhees, 
„ Saulsbury, 
Coke, Jackson, „ 
Farley, Johnston, Vanse, 
d, Jonas, Van Wyck, 
ABSENT—24. 
Aldrich, Cameron of Pa., Jones of Nevada, Pugh, 
Barrow, Fair, 8 Ransom, 
Blair, Ferry. 5 Sherman, 
Brown, Groome, Mi x Tabor, 
Butler, Pendleton, Walker, 
Call, Hoar, Plumb, Windom. 
So the amendment was to. 


Mr. ROLLINS. Before we pass further I should like to call the at- 
tention of the chairman of the committee to Schedule A. 

Mr. McMILLAN. We are not going back yet. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I only want to call the 8 of the committee 
to what I think is an error in reference to glue. In Schedule A, line 
169, glue is put down at 20 per cent. ad valorem, which is isinglass or 
fish-glue, and in line 1760 it is put upon the free-list. This is un- 
doubtedly a mistake, and I desire to call the attention of the commit- 
tee to it in order that they may rectify it. Undoubtedly in the place 
of putting ‘‘isinglass or fish-glue on the free-list they meant to put 
fish-glue stock. If the correction is made it will be all right. 

Mr. MORRILL. I think the Senator from New Hampshire is cor- 
rect about it, and when we go back to the earlier 8 it will be 
corrected. z 

Mr. ROLLINS. I hope the committee will give the matter atten- 
tion at the proper time. 

Lines 1909 to 1915 inclusive were read, as follows: 


and gum. 
Animals brought into the United States temporarily and for a period not ex- 
ceeding six months for the purpose of exhibition or competition for prizes of- 
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fered by any agricultural or racing association; but a bond shall be first given 
in accordance with the regulations. 
Lines 1916 to 1925 inclusive were read, as follows: 


Animals, alive, specially ee for breeding „shall be admitted 
free upon proof thereof —— o the Treasury and under 
such regulations as he may 1 ee teams of animals, including their har- 
ness and tackle actually owned by persons emigrating to the United States with 
their families from foreign count gy in actual use for the purpose of such 

ion, shall also of duty under sı regulations as the 


Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe. 


Mr. MORRILL. Iam directed by the Committee on Finance to re- 
port an amendment here. After line 1925 I move to insert: 

Asphaltum and bitumen. 

Mr. CONGER. I wish to amend the paragraph just read before we 
leave it: 

Mr. MORRILL. Let the amendment I have offered be acted on, and 
then I shall not object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on to the 
amendment of the Senator from Vermont, after line 1925 to add ‘‘as- 
phaltum and bitumen.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CON GER. In line 1920, after the word“ tackle,“ I move to 
insert and the vehicles or wagons;“ so as to read: 

And teams of a en including their harness and tackle and the vehicles 
or eee owned by persons emigrating to the United States with their 

families from fo: countries, and in actual use, &c. 

Mr. MORRILL. I see no objection to that p: ition. 

Mr. CONGER. In the present tariff law vehicles and wagons are 
exempted for the purposes of emigrants coming in with their own teams. 
It has been left out by mistake. 

Mr. MORRILL. There is no objection to the amendment. 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. BAYARD. I suggest to the chairman of the committee that in 
line 1921 he had better change the wo: emigrating” to immigra- 

Rid 

The PRESIDENT pro iempore. If there be no cpa the sugges- 
tion of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD] will be adopted. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That would not be grammatical. It refers to per- 
sons emigrating from foreign countries. 

Mr. BAYARD. It reads, “‘ emigrating to the United States.“ 
a contradiction in terms; that is all. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Emigrating from a foreign country. The words 
from foreign countries would have to be stricken out in the next line 
in order to make the Senator’s grammar right. 

Mr. ALLISON. It is all right as it is. 

Mr. BAYARD. Iam sure I am right. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The phrase “from foreign countries“ would have 
to be stricken out if the word ‘‘emigrating’’ is changed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Delaware moves 
to make the word read i ting” instead or ing.“ 

Mr. MORRILL. I think we had better leave it to the second sober 
thought of the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. BAYARD. It is so obvious that I take it for granted it could 
be subject to but one construction by the officers of the customs, but 
using the word as it stands there in its association you obviously have 
the wrong verb. 

Mr. HALE. Let me ask the Senator a question. Suppose it should 
read N from foreign countries to the United States? 

Mr. BAYARD. Then you have a different association. 

Mr. HALE. That is undoubtedly the way the clause should have 
been framed. I should say as a matter of grammar that the distinctive 


thing is emigrating from a foreign country. 
Mr. BAYARD. If the etymology of the word is to be considered at 


all, it must be as Is 
as S CONGER. Taking the language of the next line you will see 
that it is “‘emigrating to the United States with their families from 


foreign countries.“ 
Mr. MORRILL. I to the Senator from Delaware to trans- 


pose the words from foreign countries“ so as to come in after “‘ emi- 


Itis 


grating,” and leave the word ‘‘ emigrating”? stand as it does now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem The words will be if there 
be no objection so as to s ting from foreign countries to the 
United States.“ The Chair hears no objection to that. The reading 
will proceed. 


The items from line 1926 to line 1960, inclusive, were read, as follows: 


Arrowroot. 

Articles imported for the use of the United States, provided that the price of 
the same did not include the duty. 

Bamboo reeds, no further manufactured than cut into suitable lengths for 
walking-sticks or canes, or for sticks for umbrellas, parasols, or sunshades. 

Bamboo, unmanufuctured. 

Barrels of American manufacture, exported filled with reaper gr petroleum, 
and returned empty, under such ations as the Secretary of the 
may prescribe, and without requiring the filing a declaration at the time of ex- 
port of intent to return the same empty. 

Articles the growth, produce, and manufacture of the United States, when re- 
turned in the same condition as exported. ks, barrels, eee and 
other vessels of American manufacture, exported filled with American products, 
or exported empty and returned filled with foreign d including shooks 
when returned as barrels or boxes; but — fa me eden entity of eee shall 
bo made under regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury; 


and if any of such articles are a ceeded internal tax atthe time of exportation, 
exportation and not refunded, 


such tax shall be arayan to have been paid before 
Bed-feathers and d 
Bells, pereis bell-metal broken and fit only to be remanufactured. 
Bells, old, and bell-metal. 


Birds, stuffed. 
oie and land and water fowls. 
Bismuth. 
Bladders, crude, and all in ts of animals not s; enumerated or 
provided Bore tegumen pecially 


Mr. INGALLS. I move to insertafter ‘‘bolting-cloths’’ the follow- 
ing: 


Books, pamphlets, bound or unbound, and all printed matter not sorely. 
RE neni or vided for in this act, — — bound or unbound, k 
illustrated maps, and charts. 


Being the words contained in Schedule M of the bill between lines 
1452 and 1455. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. INGALLS]. 

Mr. MORRILL. I ask for the yeas and nays upon the question. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state the question. 
In Schedule M the ph now moved to be inserted was stricken 
out by a vote of the Senate yesterday, and the Senator from Kansas 
now moves to add it to the free-list after line 1960. 

Mr. MORRILL. I desire to say that at the present time the printers 
and makers of books do not 9 the American market. It is true 
that as to juvenile books, religious books, and Sunday-school libraries, 
they are now all printed ses 3 Even in the case of the revised edition 
of the New Testament, which was commenced by the Harpers, and 
printed at a very low rate, they had to abandon the publication. 

I again call the attention of the Senate to the question whether they 
wish to establish it as a fundamental idea that the United States shall 
be dependent wholly upon foreigners for our books, for those that are 

rinted at Berlin or those that may be printed in England, instead of 

printed here? We have levied and propose to continue the duties 

upon the leather and upon the muslin that covers the books, upon the 

paper on which they are printed, upon the type-metal from whieh they 

are made. There is a duty on all of those articles, and it is now pro- 

posen by the Senator from Kansas that the books themselves may be 
rought in here, wholly complete and bound, entirely free. 

I merely desire to state the question, and have the Senate decide for 
themselves whether all of those now in our country in making 
books shall have to abandon their business. ; 

Mr. MORGAN. I wish to ask the Senator from Vermont if an Amer- 
ican publisher pirates a book that is copyrighted in England and pub- 
liskes it here whether he does not get the benefit of the tariff, as also 
the benefit of the infringement on the copyright? 

Mr. MORRILL. There will be no books that American publishers 
can publish if this proposition should be adopted except those that are 
8 It would increase the price y of the books that may 

be copyrighted in this-country, and it would dintinish, of course, all 
the books that are published abroad in foreign languages. 

Our provisions are extremely liberal in relation to books. It is pro- 
posed, as the law is, that books which shall have been printed and man- 
ufactured more than twenty years shall come in free, and I propose to 
amend that by putting on the free-list engravings that have been en- 
Committee on Fi that time. I have been instructed to do so by the 

mmittee on Finance. It is also provided that there shall come in 


pean maps, and charts speciall 
one invoice, in faith, ete the Zee of any society incorporated or 

for philoaophiesl, literary, or religious pw or for the encouragement of 
the fine Ar or for the use or by order, of any college, academy, school, or sem- 
inary of learnin fete the United States. 

—— — — of pons arriving in the United States. 

usehold sid edel or 5 or bares of libraries, in use, of persons 

or farts from foreign tries, if 


rted, not more than two copies in any 
established 


ign coun road by them not less than one year, 
intended for any other ce or eee nor for sale. 

Those are to be all free; so that the provisions in relation to books 
are extremely liberal. I do not think that we ought to wholly extin- 
guish the avocation of book- ing in the United States. 

Mr. VANCE. I think we have done our full part by the book-mak- 
ers of this country. We have taxed the rags out of which paper is made 
10 per cent.; we have taxed wood-pulp 10 per cent.; we have taxed the 
ink with which they are printed 30 per cent.; we have taxed the morocco 
and leather binding a very stiff, su tial Having done all 
in our power by taxation for these book-makers, I think they might af- 
ford to get along now, sir! 

Mr. MAXEY. Mr. President, I shall place my vote in favorof put- 
ting books, &c., on the free-list on a much broader principle than I have 
yet heard announced. I will not close out any avenue of in ce, 


let it come from where it may. I believe that the perpetuity of this 
Government depends upon the virtue and intelligence of the people. 
So believing, I favor education in its broadest sense. 

While our States, our counties, cities, and towns, are spending mill- 
ions of dollars to educate the people, and Congress is doing vi 
in the West especially, in the same direction by giving lands 


much, 
aid of 
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schools, to place a tax upon intelligence to my mind would be a relic 
of the dark ages. It would be setting back the clock of civilization. 
It would be subordinating the education of the people to the selfish 
ends of special industries. 

If with all the improved machinery for printing, said to be in the 
United States the finest in the world, our book-makers cannot compete 
with foreign book-makers, then they ought to attribute failure to want 
of enterprise, and in no event should they stand in the pathway of in- 
tellectual advancement. No man’s individual interest should for one 
instant stand in the way of the onward progress of the enlightment, 
civilization, and advancing intelligence of this country. I want the 
books of England, of France, of Germany, of Spain, of Italy, and of all 
enlightened and intellectually progressive countries to come into our 
country free, and let them be used by our people in order to become more 
and more enlightened. I would assoon put a tax upon free air as upon 
free thought, and as air is essential to the physical man, so the wisdom 
of the ages, past and present, is essential to the direction of free thought 
into proper channels. 

Mr. MORRILL. I may say that all the standard literature, such 
works as Goethe, Byron, Milton, Shakspeare, and Addison, and all the 
class of standard literature of more than twenty years of age, is now 
open and can come in here free. 

Mr. MAXEY. That is true; but it is also true that the light of the 
sciences is growing year by year brighter and brighter; and that recent 
days have added to the science of this world very far more than any 
age of the past. Weare broadening in point of intelligence and en- 
lightenment. There are scientific periodicals in Europe and scientific 
books and maps in Europe which ought to be scattered broadcast 
throughout this land, and they are in this present utilitarian age more 
valuable to the material p of our country than the magnificent 
works of Bacon, of Shakspeare, of Milton, of Chaucer, of Dryden, of 
Spenser, and the other classical works which are now admitted free. 
Besides, literature and the fine arts are moving to the front and keep- 
ing with science. Theworld moves. In science, in literature, in 
the arts, the nations of the earth are one brotherhood. Let every ave- 
nue to intelligence be opened and broadened, and give to our people, 
free as air, the opportunity for increasing their stores of knowledge. 

I do not propose to confine myself to books of the past, but let the 

resent discoveries, the present literature and the arts which are in 
Pae come to our country the same as those of the past. The grand 
discoveries of the archæologist within the last few years have unlocked 
the treasure-houses of the dead past, and the priceless information ot 
dead nations locked up in hieroglyphics is no longer a strange and in- 
comprehensible mystery, but is now to be read in all spoken 
an inestimable gift of this age to the great treasure-house of ages. Put 


The PRESIDENT os It has been announced that the Sena- 
tor from Nevada [Mr. Fan] is paired with the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Ferry]. 

Mr. FARLEY. Then I withhold my vote. 

Mr. GROOME (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. WIN DOxMO]. 

Mr. MORGAN (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from New York [Mr. LAPHAM]. 

Mr. PUGH (when his name was called). The pair I had with the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. TABOR] has been transferred to the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. WALKER]. I vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. RANSOM (when his name was called). I am paired, if he is ab- 
sent from the Chamber, with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Logan]. 

Mr. SHERMAN (when his name was called). I am paired with my 
colleague [Mr. PENDLETON ]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. HILL. I have transferred my pair with the Senator from Ar- 
kanas [Mr. WALKER] to my colleague [Mr. TABOR]. I vote nay.““ 

The result was announced —yeas 29, nays 25; as follows: 


YEAS—29. 
Barrow, Davis of W. Va., Johnston, Vance. 
Ba: j Garland, Jonas, Van Wyck, 

J George, Jones of Florida, V. 
Brown, Grover, Lamar, Voor! 5 
Call, tack Maxey, Williams. 
Camden, ‘h, 
Ingalls, Saulsbury, 

Coke, Jackson, 4 

NAYS—23. 
Aldrich, Edmunds, Kell ` Rollins, 
Allison, Frye, Wien Saunders, 
Anthony, Hale Miller of Sawyer, 
Blair, Miller of N. V., Sewell. 
Cameron of Wis., Hawley, M ell, 
Conger, Hill, Morrill, 
Dawes, Hoar, Platt, 


ABSENT—22. 

Butler, Gorman, McPherson, Sherman, 
Cameron of Pa., 8 Mahone, Tabor, v 
Davis of III., Jones of Nevada, M Walker, 
Fair, Lapham, Pendleton, Windom. 
Farley, Plumb, 
Ferry, Mc. I, Ransom, 

So the amendment was to. 


The item in lines 1961 and 1962 was read, as follows: 

Books which shall have been printed and manufactured more than twenty 
years at the date of importation. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is not necessary now. It may as well be struck 
out, as all books are to come in 

Mr. MORRILL. I hope that that will not be done, because I shall 
ask for another vote. I want to see at every step of the bill whether 
it is the determination that there shall be no books manufactured by 
American book-makers. 

Mr. ALLISON. I withdraw the suggestion. 
- The items from line 1963 to line 1980, inclusive, were read, as fol- 

ows: 


Books, maps, and charts im 


rted by authority or for use of the United States 
or for the use of the Library 


Congress; but the duty shall not have been in- 
cluded in the contract or price paid. 


Books, maps, and charts s lly imported, not more than two copies in an 
one invoice, faith, for the use of any society incorporated or estab! 
for philosophical, literary, or religious purposes, or for the enco) t of tho 
fine arts, or for the use, ox by order, of any college, academy, school: orseminary 
of learning in the United States. 

Books, fessional, of persons arriving in the United States. 

Books, household effects, or libraries, or parts of libraries, in use, of persons 
or families from foreign countries, if used abroad by them not less than one year, 
and not intended for any other person or persons, nor for sale, 

Breccia, in blocks or slabs. 


Line 1981 was read, as follows: 


Brime. 

Mr. ALLISON. That should be brine;“ I do not know what 
“brime”? is. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Iowa makes the 


point that this word should be “‘ brine.” 

Mr. VANCE. I should like to know what it is as well as how to 
spell it. Will any Senator volunteer the information? 

The PRESIDENT pro tem ‘The Senator from Iowa makes the 
point that it is “brine” and not ‘‘brime.’’ There is no such a word 
as ‘‘brime’’ in Webster. ` 

Mr. MORRILL. I think it is spelled correctly. I prefer thatit 
should stand as it is. 

Mr. ALLISON. Then I move to insert immediately after it brine,” 
so that we shall have them both free. 

Mr. SHERMAN, It is not brine.““ 

Mr. ALLISON. Under the existing law brine is free. 

Mr. MORRILL. No. 

Mr. ALLISON. I have so marked it in my book. 

5 5 SHERMAN. Brime“' is a technical name for a technical 
product. 

Mr. COCKRELL. We should like to have some information from 
the distinguished and learned chairman of the Finance Committee and 
the other distinguished members of that committee, so as to know what 
this is. They ask us to put it on the free-list, and we should like to 
know what kind of an article or substance or creation it is. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It has been upon the free- list ſor a long time. Ihave 
never been able to find the word in any dietio or cyclopedia. I 
am sure I do not know what it is, and I do not any member of 
the committee does. It has been upon the free-list a long time. 

Mr. MORRILL. It is in the existing law. 

Mr. ALDRICH, It is in the existing law, and we leave it as we found 


it. 

Mr. MORRILL. It has been handed down to us from an ancient 
generation. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Is it not about time to strike it off? Nobody 
knows anything about it, or has ever heard of it. It ought not to be 
put in the tariff-list as a taxed article; it may grow up if itis sufficiently 
protected in the country. I think it ought to be put on the list of pro- 
tected articles. 

Mr. CONGER. I am told that it is not an infant industry. 

Mr. MORRILL. I am informed by our Reporter, who knows every- 
thing, that this word was introduced in the tariff of 1846. I hope the 
Senator from Missouri will not object to anything that was in the tariff 


of 1846. 
Mr. COCKRELL, It has not grown so that anybody has ever be- 


come acquainted with it, and I think by putting it on the protected 
list it may spring into existence. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No motion having been made, the 


reading will proceed. 
The items from line 1982 to line 2015 were read, as follows: 
Brazil pebbles, for les, and pebbles for spectacles, rough. 
Bullion, gold and silver. 


Burgundy pitch. 
Buhr-stones, in blocks, rough or unmanufactured, and not bound up in mill- 
stones, 


Cabinets of coins, medals, and all other collections of antiquities. 
ror castoreum. 

Catgut 5 or gut- cord, for musical instruments. 

Catgut or whip-gut, unmanufactured. 


R 
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Coal, anthracite. 

Goal-stores of American vessels, but none shall be unloaded. 
Cobalt, ore of. 

Cocoa, or cacao, crude, and fiber, leaves, and shells of. 


ee. 
Coins, gold, silver, and copper. 
Coir and co 


yarn. 

Copper, old, taken front Pie NOO oE Siren amn panan by marine 
disaster to repair in forei 

Copper, when impo for Pine United States Mint. 

Coral, marine, unman 

88 or cork-bark, un manufactured. 

S or quoits. 

Cuttle-fish bone, 

Diamonds, rough or uncut, including glaziers’ diamonds, 

Diamond dust or bort. 


Dyeing or tanning articles, in a crude state, used in dyeing or tanning, not 
specially enumerated or provided for in this act. 


Esparto or Spanish grass, and other grasses, and pulp of, for the manufacture 
of paper. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The words ‘‘ emery ore should be inserted after 
line 2015. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. ALDRICH] moves to insert the words ‘‘ emery ore” at this point. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Lines 2016 to 2027 inclusive were read, as follows: 

koa a common palm-leaf. 

Fashion plates, engraved on steel or on wood, colored or plain. 

Felt, Sore for sheathing vessels, 


= Fruit plants, tropical and semi-tropical, for the purpose of propagation or eul- 
va . 

Mr. COKE. I understood last night that ‘‘diamonds, rough or un- 
cut,” were put on the dutiable li ut I find them here on the free- 
list. I suggest that the line be stricken off the free-list. 

Mr. HALE. We can not hear what the Senator says. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Texas [Mr. pora] 
calls attention to the fact that “diamonds, rig or uncut, 
subjected to a duty by a vote of the Senate last 

Mr. COKE. “ Danga bo Renta foe uncut,“ were at on the dutiable 
list, I think, at a du 

Mr. HALE. Not or ais diamonds, surely. 

Mr. VANCE. Certainly t y were, 

The ACTING SECRETARY. On page 75, line 1689, the following 
words were inserted: 

Diamonds, cut or uncut— 


So as to read: 


; Diamonds, cut or uncut, and precious stones of all kinds, 25 per cent. ad va- 
orem. 


Mr. COCKRELL. Then line 2008 should be stricken out. 


tbe teif bill how bes oe Tia a canciace cr $000,600 of O D a 
ere ee pat, pas I do not care whether this line is left in or not. 
think it wi 


be pretty hard on the glaziers that they can not get 
; piece of natural stone to cut their without having to pay a duty 
of 25 per cent. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Glaziers’ diamonds were not included 
in the vote taken last night. 
Mr. COKE. The matter was determined by a yea-and-nay vote last 
mye 


Mr. HALE. Why not strike out rough or uncut, in- 
cluding” and leave Sears) diamond? upon the free-list ? 

Mr. COCKRELL. is right. 

Mr. HALE. Thatwill conform to the action of the Senate and leave 
glaziers’ diamonds on the free-list. 

Mr. COKE. I will accept that suggestion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, ‘‘ diamonds, 
rough or uncut, including " will be stricken out of line 2008, leaving 
the line read: 

Glaziers’ diamonds. 

The Chair hears no objection. 

The items from line 2028 to line 2044, inclusive, were read, as follows: 

Fruits, green, SEEN OF CHEAT, POTEET Sentiment: OF eure ince te ae Senate 

Furs, und 

Fur-skins of all kinds, not dressed in any manner. 

Glass, broken pieces, and old glass which can not be cut for use, and fit only 
to be remanu 


oe , unwrought, for use in the manufacture of optical instru- 
men 


Goat-skins, 
Goldbeaters n maids and goldbeaters' skins. 
Gold-size. 


cord, 


Mr. MCPHERSON. I move to strike out “for whip and other cord,” 
in line 2044. Gut is used for a great many purposes. Why confine 
this to whips? There is none of it produced in this country, and for 
any purpose for which it may be used it must be imported. 

Mr. MORRILL. There is no e he Shat I suppose the ob- 


ject is to allow it to come in for making fish. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The eer from New Jersey [Mr. 
MCPHERSON] moves to strike out line 2044. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The items from line 2045 to line 2067, inclusive, were read, as follows: 

vp salted. 


fain horse or pret and hair = all kinds, cleaned or uncleaned, drawn or 


undrawn, but unmanufactured, not specially enumerated or provided for in 
beta of hogs, curled for beds and mattresses, H and not fit for bristles. 


e- rope. 
Hides, raw or uncured, whether dry, salted, or and mre ex arias 
skins with the wool on, Angora goat goat skins, — — byron rm ala 
ured, asses’ skins, raw or unmanufactured. 

Hones and whetstones. 

— for eultivation. 


— watisan: crude and milk of. 
India malacca joints, not further manufactured than cut into suitable lengths 
for the manufactures TFF converted. 


i ss ewe and le ivory, unman 
Joss-stick or n 
Junk, old. 


Mr. SLATER. After line 2067, I move to add: 
Jute and jute butts. 


The PRESIDENT The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Mr. SLATER]. 

Mr. BECK. Let us havea division of the question between jute and 
jute butts. I do not think jute ought to be on the free- list. 

Mr. COKE. Did not the Senator vote before to put them on the 
free-list? . 

Mr. BECK. No, sir. 

Mr. COKE. Upon the statement of the Senator from Oregon, we 
should put these on the free-list. 

Mr. BECK. But I propose it shall not be done if I can help it. 

Mr. FRYE. Jute butts clearly ought to be on the free-list, but there 
is a question about jute; and why not divide the two? 

Mr. BECK. Therefore I have asked for a separation. 

Mr. FRYE. Why not offer the amendment in that way, first to in- 
clude jute and then jute butts in the free-list? 

Mr. HOAR. Any Senator has a right to demand a division. 

Mr. BECK. Certainly, and I have demanded a division. If you 
put jute and its products on the free-list you might as well put all the 
other textiles. The effect will simply be to transfer the manufacture 
from this country to Dundee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be divided, and 
the question will be first on inserting jute.“ The Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. SLATER] moves to put jute and jute butts“ on the free-list. 
oe Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Breck] asks fora division of the ques- 

on. 

Mr. BECK. Jute ought not to be on the free-list as long as flax and 
hemp are not. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
putting jute on the free-list. 

Mr. SLATER. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Since this matter was debated the other day I 
have ascertained that the technical term jute“ includes all fibrous 
matters made from jute ready for manufacture. Asa matter of course 
it includes the cleaned, hackled jute, in competition with what 
the trade calls hackled flax. It is not an article of manufacture very 
highly t, and yet it would come in competition with and super- 
sede hemp and flax. The putting this article on the free-list would be 
in violation of the spirit of the provisions of the act. I trust therefore 
it will not be done. 

There was some ground for the argument that jute butts, being a mere 
product of nature, might be put on the free-list as a raw material; but 
jute itself is manufactured ready for the loom, ready to be converted 
into articles for use. It certainly ought not to be on the free-list. It 
is a violation of the ples of the bill, to the utter destruction of a 
great agricultural industry. I am beginning to think that the farmers 
of this country have no voice here. If you strike at their jute, at their 
wool, and at other articles which they produce, you knock the founda- 
tions out of this bill, in my judgment. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I thought it was very clearly establised that 
jute does not enter into competition with any articles produeed in this 
country. It is used for purposes for which neither flax nor hemp can 
be used, nor can cotton or wool. The idea that, because it has gone 
through one stage of manufacture and is better prepared for use here, 
it should have a duty imposed on it seems to me no argument at all. 
The better shape we get it in for the purpose of man it here 
of course the simpler and cheaper it is to manufacture it. If ae bis 
itself does not enter into competition with any one product h Ido 
not see how it affects any production of our country to admit it 

Mr. SHERMAN, If: admitted free of duty it will absolutely supersede 
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all hemp and all flax in textile fabrics as surely as one thing can super- 
sede another. Itis made by the cheapest labor in India; it is made in 
a tropical climate. If it is the desire of Senators to thus destroy an in- 
dustry which now maintains seventy-nine independent establishments 
in several States, which employs nearly $1,000,000 of capital in small 
establishments in neighborhoods, which gives value to flax in all our 
States of the West where flax is grown, and that includes all the central 
States—Ohio, Indiana, IIlinois—and without which it has not one par- 
ticle of value, they will vote for this amendment. This flax now is 
grown partly for the seed and partly for the fiber; butif jute is admitted 
duty free, it is not worth one cent, while now it is worth from $6 to $10 
a ton, and it will only be used then for paper-stock and no longer for 
the manufacture of fiber. 

It has never been until in this Senate, that I know of, in 
any legislative body to make jute free. It has often been contended that 
jute butts should be free because they are a product of nature, of sun 
and air; but jute is a different article, and to make that free is to de- 
stroy our own industry and utterly to ignore the foundation upon which 
this bill and all tariff bills of this kind rest. 

Mr. McPHERSON. You might as well try to compel a man who can 
not afford it to wear a high-priced garment instead of a cheaper gar- 
ment as to undertake to say that the manufacturers of jute shall use 
flax to make the sack which contains the grain thatthe farmer sends to 
market which he ships abroad. Nine-tenths of the grain to-day is 
shipped on passenger-ships from the ports of the United States to Europe, 
and it is I think the English board of admiralty require that 
this shall be done on ships carrying passengers on account of the danger 
arising from shifting cargoes; and I understand grain to be a very pe- 
culiar cargo and very liable to shift in position ina storm, and thereby 
en the safety of the ship; and therefore the grain is put in bags. 
Is it the purpose of the Senator from Ohio to compel our grain exporters 
to buy ſor that purpose a hemp bag or a flax bag? Is it . tl ga of 
that Senator to compel the great cotton industry of the South to use a 
cover made of flax or hemp to cover the millions of bales of cotton 
that are transported every year or that are shipped from one part of this 
country to another? If that be the purpose, I can see a reason why 
there should be a duty retained upon jute. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The difference between jute and jute butts is sim- 
ply this: The jute is an enormous plant that grows ten or fifteen feet high. 
‘Toward the butt of the plant the bark upon it is coarse, on e of being 
reduced to fiber, and it is cut off with an ax or a cleaver about eighteen 
inches in length, and all above that is preparedas fiber. It is hackled 
in a foreign country where labor is receiving 8 or 10 cents a day, and 
when it comes to this country it comes in competition with the hemp 
of the Western States, which is prepared for sale in New York and Bos- 
ton by labor costing a dollar and a half aday. Iam amazed that the 
Senator from New Jersey, with his usual accuracy of information on 
such subjects, should state that jute entered into none of the purposes 
for which hemp and flax are used. It is fit for no other purposes ex- 
cept those for which hemp and flax are used. It is greatly inferior to 
either, but it makes that will stand one trip in shipping wheat to 
a foreign country, and those bags can never be used a second time; but 
cotton, and flax, and hemp sacks can be sent and brought back a dozen 
times. The cost of a good sack made of cotton is 21 cents, the cost of 
a jute bag or sack is 8 cents. That is the difference. In my country 
we have no jute sacks. We ship all our grain in flax er hemp or cot- 
ton sacks. When it gets to the seaboard it is emptied into jute sacks 
and shipped abroad, and our sacks aresent back. They bear transpor- 
tation and retransportation. 

If jute is put upon the free-list you might as well put hemp on the 
free-list, and flax too, because, let me say to you, it utterly destroys 
the production of both, and there is an end to the flax and hemp in- 
dustry in this country. I know some years ago Iowa and Kansas and 
other States went into the industry of raising hemp; but the reduction 
of the duty has destroyed it. 

Let me say to my friends from the South that no jute is used in bag- 
ging cotton. Your sacks for baling cotton are made of jute butts, the 
coarse end that can not be wrought into fiber. The cost of this jute in 
this country when it comes to our market is from $75 to $100 a ton, 
and the cost of American hemp is from $100 to $115 a ton. That is 
the difference between the two. Still, for many purposes for which 
hemp is used it is cheaper, and, therefore, it will come into competition 
with our hemp. It is used for carpets, it is used for oil-cloths, it is 
used for a thousand things, and, indeed, there are hardly any uses of 
jute to which hemp and flax may not be applied. 

Mr. LOGAN. I donotwish to discuss this proposition at any length; 
but I have been somewhat surprised at the spectacle presented in the 
Senate. I have voted persistently and consistently with our friends on 
both sides of the Chamber in favor of such necessary protection as the 
evidence has shown was required for all manufactured articles pertain- 
ing to the States or districts of any of the Senators; but, tosay, 
whenever an interest in the Western country comes into conflict some- 
where here that interest must go down. 

We have now presented a proposition to put jute on the free-list. 
Certainly I do not claim to know much about it; but those who raise 
and manufacture flax in my country protest against it; and one of the 


heaviest manufacturers there sent me a telegram in which he said that 
to put jute on the free-list will ruin that interest. I asked this gentle- 
man the question what effect the putting of jute on the free-list would 
have in reference to our Western interest, and this is his answer: 

It ruins the production and the manufacture of flax fiber. Will write. 

I have not received the letter, but this is his answer by telegraph to 
my inquiry. I know he is a very extensive manufacturer, and buys 
pretty extensively from the producers of flax and hemp in this country. 

Now, I do hope that this article will not be put on the free-list. I 
was first induced to believe, by hearing the statements of the gentle- 
men who came here interested in the manufacture of jute, that prob- 
ably there was no necessity for putting a tariff on jute, that it was 
used so extensively in this country at the present time, and manufact- 
ured so extensively and so cheaply, that it would naturally drive out 
all the flax and hemp of the country anyhow, and that it would not 
affect any one; but on further inquiry I found that these statements 
are not certainly to be relied upon, so far as the effect is concerned. I 
do not say that these gentlemen intentionally misrepresent anything, 
but it is the interest which belongs to the individual that always actu- 
ates him to believe that which is to his interest, or naturally leads him 
in that direction. 

So far as our Western country is concerned, where flax is raised in 
great quantities and manufactured, putting jute on the free-list may 
very decidedly interfere with it and very decidedly affect both the pro- 
duction and the manufacture. It not only interferes with the manu- 
facture of flax goods, but it interferes with the production of flax, which 
is produced to a very considerable extent in the Western country. 

I hope that our friends will at least be generous enough when they 
have got everything they want themselves to protect their own indus- 
tries, their own productions, not to strike down everybody else. If the 
theory that is to be adopted here is that every man wants a sore on 
somebody else’s nose, but wants his own perfectly clear, Ido not think itis 
a very just one; it does not comport with my ideas of the tariff, for, as 
I said, I have voted all along with our friends to put a duty wherever 
it was necessary, and I am willing to do it again. There ought to be 
at least some comity in this thing. 

The other day, when I advocated an increase of the tariff on spelter, 
for the reason that the only two mills in the country were in my State, 
and that they required it and demanded it on the ground that they 
could not a fs unless the tariff was increased, and received such re- 
muneration as persons expect for manufacturing articles of any kind, 
without hesitation the proposition I made was voted down. So it was 
with to several other interests which belong in the West, and 
which it is not necessary now to mention. I do not think this is fair 
play, and I say to the Senator from New Jersey and other Senators that 
fair play has got to exist in these matters before we get through, or we 
shall not get through so easily. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Will the Senator allow me a moment just 
there? 

Mr. LOGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I have all the time stated, and I state it again, 
that I would not vote to put any article on the free-list the placing of 
which there could be made to appear to interfere with any industry in 
this country, either an agricultural or a mineral or a manufacturing in- 
dustry. I have been led to believe, indeed I have been convinced of 
the fact that jute did not enter into competition at all with flax or hemp, 
but on the other hand helped those industries, in that there are fabrics 
man from jute and hemp, and if jute can be received duty- 
free it will enable our manufacturers to use more flax and hemp than 
they can now in making such goods. 

Therefore I have voted to put jute on the free-list; but if it can be 
made to appear that it does enter into competition seriously and in- 
juriously I certainly shall not be in favor of doing it. 

Mr. LOGAN. I do not know that I could say anything that would 
make it appear to the Senator. Things always appear to us as they affect 
our own interests, at least they are very likely toso appear; and hence I 
would not undertake to convince the Senator that the introduction of 
jute duty free would interfere with the production or manufacture of 
flax goods. But I will say that if there is a tariff of $15 per ton on jute 
coming into competition with the manufacture or production of flax. 
and you take that $15 off jute, you give the jute manufacturers $15 ad- 
vantage over the flax manufacturers. It is to that extent $15 interest 
tothem. That is the mathematics of the thing. 

The only principle upon which any gentleman puts a protective tariff 
on manufactured goods is that it is for the purpose of giving an oppor- 
tunity to the manufacturer of this country to produce his we 
putting a tariff upon goods from foreign countries to give him an equal 
advantage in the market with goods coming from foreign manufacturers. 
Inother words, the object is to give sufficient protection to the labor which 
produces thearticlein this country. Now, if you take this $15 off these 
goods you give that entirely to the jute manufacturers and strike that 
much off the advantage before given to the flax producer and flax man- 
ufacturer. I mention $15 to illustrate; if it is $10 it is the same. 


Whatever the amount is it affects this interest just the same as the tariff on 
iron is affected when you touch any item of it. You put a tariff on iron 
why? Because you desire the manufacturers of iron in this country to 
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compete with the cheap labor of foreign countries. That is the princi- 
ple. You put it on every other article on the same principle; but you 
take it off this article because you say it dues not compete. Why does 
it not compete? I do not want to go into a long discussion about it, 
‘but it does compete with all the articles that are manufactured out of 
flax for bagging and things of that kind in this country. To put jute 
on the free-list will drive every flax manufactory in the West out of 
existence, and it will drive the production of flax out of existence. If 
you desire to do that, be it so; that is exactly what you will accomplish 
by this proposition. 

Mr. FARLEY. May I be allowed to ask a question of the Senator 
from Illinois? 

Mr. LOGAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FARLEY. Is the grain produced in the Senator's State or in the 
great West where flax is grown, or is any large portion of that grain put 
up in sacks or bags made out of flax? 

Mr. LOGAN. Grain is usually shipped without any kind of bags. 
It is generally put in vessels at Chicago or in cars and shipped without 
being bagged at all. 

Mr. FARLEY. On the Pacific coast we have to ship our wheat in 
bags; but we do not ship it in flax bags. 

Mr. LOGAN. You ship it in jute bags. 

Mr. FARLEY. We ship it in bags made out of jute. I have a com- 
munication here on that subject, which I think my colleague presented 
to the Senate the other evening, which fully shows the enormous tax the 
present duty is on the people of California. 

Mr. LOGAN. I will say to the Senator from California that all or 

nearly all the bagging used in California, as I have been informed, is 
made out of jute. It is to their interest to have it as cheap as possible. 
I believe they have a treaty which admits sugar free. The Senators 
from California had better be a little generous with other people who 
manufacture a different article. I have no disposition to oppose the in- 
terest of California or any other State; but there is no part of this coun- 
try to-day that has more advantages given to it by legislation than has 
California, and I do not think it comes with the best grace from Cali- 
fornia or the Pacific coast to oppose the interests of others when almost 
everything they have asked of the Congress of the United States has al- 
ways been granted to the western coast. 
I moved a division of this question so as to have a test 
fairly madein regard to jute. I believe this tariff in its operation is all 
wrong; but we are not dealing with a principle; weare dealing witha 
fact. If I was to make a tariff I would make hemp free and jute free 
and sugar free and rice free and iron ore free, and all raw materials, in- 
eluding aniline dyes, &c., free, and put a mod: revenue tax on man- 
ufactured articles, But we are not dealing with a problem of that sort. 
We are dealing with the tariff as it is, and lam entirely amazed and more 
than amazed at the Senator from New Jersey and others like him who 
have persistently taken everything that was possible and kept every- 
thing up to the very highest possible rate, and yet when there is a tax 
upon an article that is raised not in Kentucky—because flax is not 
raised there to any extent—but raised in IIlinois, raised in Indiana, 
raised in Ohio, and being raised more and more in Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota, hundreds and thousands of acres of it, it is proposed to remove 
it. The imported jute competes absolutely with the flax there grown, 
and it will drive all its manufactures out of the market if it is put on 
the free-list; and one or two New Jersey men are here lobbying to have 
it done, and have been after me to help them. 

Hemp is not hurt as much as flax by the free introduction of jute. 
Hemp would have been hurt by putting manila on the free-list, as was 
proposed by the Senator from New York, because by the Russian treaty 
if manila had gone on the free-list hemp would be on the free-list, and 
if a change of that sort was made we should have to make other revenue 
changes, as the Senator from Illinois well remarked; but when the Sen- 
ate understood what the effect of it would be, manila was not put on 
the free-list, jute was. That breaks upall your flax-growers and flax 
manufacturers, and it may as well be understood. Free manila would 
have broken up all the hemp-growers, but manila was not put on the 
free-list, and therefore hemp is not so seriously affected, but flax is de- 
stroyed by this proposition. 

Mr. INGALLS. Mr. President, I believe it is a fact that flax can 
not be grown both for the seed and for the straw; you must sacrifice 
either one or the other. Now, the farmers of the West are growing 
flax for the seed, because it is a crop that requires but very little at- 
tention and yields a very large profit to the acre. from 
which the oil is made that is used in the mixing of paints, into which it 
enters very largely as an element, is a product that is just as valuable 
in the market as wheat. It is a cash article; it is a staple agricultural 
product. But if you cultivate flax for the seed you must sacrifice the 
straw, because in order to make the straw valuable, at least in the 
latitude where I know about its cultivation, the plant must be cut at 
a period anterior to the ripening of the seed. Therefore I say that 
the claim which is so persistently made by the Senator from Ohio and 
the Senator from Kentucky that jute is a competitive product to flax 
is a mistake. The trouble is that the flax straw is allowed to lie upon 
the field and perish because the farmers prefer to harvest the seed crop; 
-and the flax fiber in order to be rendered merchantable requires a yast 
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amount of manual labor. It is an expensive and laborious and pro- 
tracted operation to prepare the flax fiber for the market, and there 
are other crops that are a great deal more alluring and attractive to the 
Western farmer than flax for fiber. 

Hence the claim that is made that jute is a competitive product is a 
mistake. We can not use the flax fiber in the West for the purposes 
for which jute is an absolutely essential product, and that is for the 
burlaps out of which are manufactured the sacks and the bagging and 
the twine and the rope and the paper that are essential not only to the 
transportation and mobilization of our crop, but practically to the con- 
tinuance of civilization itself. 

The culture of flax is very largely conducted in the region where I 
reside, and I speak of something about which I know in this matter, 
and I regard it as vastly more essential to the agricultural interests of 
the West that we should have the manufactures of jute, the fabrics, 
cheap than that we should have the advantage that would follow from 
the stimulus of the flax culture for fiber, because if we were compelled 
to rely upon the flax fiber for the manufacture of burlaps and the sack- 
ing and the bags and the twines and the cordage, it would not only be 
vastly more expensive, but the whole industry of the country would 
be to a certain extent withdrawn from channels in which it is now profit- 
ably occupied. 

Mr. McDILL. Mr. President, I certainly would not favor putting 
jute on the free-list if I believed it would injure the flax industry. Of 
course I can not undertake to say anything about the condition of that 
industry in any other part of the country than that in which I live; 
but it is as near a dead industry under the present law as it well can 
be. I think that this jute tax ought to be removed and jute admitted 
free, or else it ought to be raised high enough to keep jute out of the 
country. 

I think that is the view of the farmers, those who raise flax, as may 
be seen by referring to page 1056 of the testimony taken before the Tariff 
Commission. One Mr. John W. Hinton, of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, said: 

Now, 

22 A 
tively sure—there have been several gentlemen visiting Milwaukee. They were 
much delighted with its locality and perfectly satisfied with the ceable, quiet 
character of its laborers generally. Perhaps almost two-thirds of this city is 
German. They are a very peaceable, industrious, and provident class of people. 
Those gentlemen came here for the . of utilizing the immense 
amount of flax straw which is annually as perfeetly useless. 1 think in 
Racine, which is the second city in population in the State, and the first in man- 
ufactures, if we omit the iron-works which are on the outside of Milwauk 
there is quite an amount of flax straw used, but only for stuffing mattresses 
cushions for railroad-car seats, and I think Iam right in stating that Racine is 
the only place in this State where it is utilized to any extent. Weallknowthat 
every A irre there are 150,000 to 160,000, and in some years 200,000 tons of flax straw 
burned in Iowa alone. Now, these gentlemen came and conversed witha great 
many farmers and others, They state that if there wasa higher duty upon jute, 
then this great product of flax straw could be utilized, and would be the means 
of establishing manufactures in the Northwest for the making of the coarser 
kinds of bagging, suitable for cotton bales, bags for reots, and like. 

That shows the condition of the industry at this time with reference 
to this duty. This duty is not high enough to keep the jute out; it is 
high enough to be an annoyance to those who use the jute; it is high 
enough to be an annoyance to those on the Pacific coast who are com- 
pelled to use jute bagging, but it is not high enough to do any good in 
regard to the flax straw. 

While I am on my feet I may say another thing. Even with refer- 
ence to the raising of flaxseed the farmers of Iowa are practically in 
the hands of a few persons. It is impossible fora man in my part of 
the State to get any flaxseed to sow unless he makes an agreement with 
certain firms located in Chicago or New York. He must agree to pay 
a certain amount for the seed, and then he must agree to sell the whole 
of his crop, with no reservation whatever, back to the persons who 
furnished the seed, for a given sum. I think they furnish the seed at 
about $1.10 and sell back the crop, so that the seed raising is practically 
in the hands of a very few men. The whole of the straw in Iowa and 
all the Northwest goes to ruin as has been stated, from 160,000 to 
200,000 tons in my own State; and it is true of the whole Northwest. 
Putting the duty on jute at 815 a ton will not help us at all in the 
working up of this straw. 

I do not feel at liberty to ask for a prohibitory duty on jute because 
I see that it would be a great injury to those who are engaged in the 
manufacture of articles made partly of jute and partly of flax; nor 
have I been able to see from anything that has been said by the hon- 
orable Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] or by the honorable Senator 
from Ilinois [Mr. LOGAN | wherein is to be found the conflict or com- 
petition between jute and flax. On the contrary I can see that the jute 
and the flax are used together, one part of the woven article being of 
flax and the other part being of jute; and it does seem to me if we can 
get the jute in free it will encourage and benefit those who are under- 
taking to raise flax and not injure them. 

I do not know how true it is, but I can understand perfectly that if 
there is a combination which desires to hold the farmers of the North- 
west to the raising of flaxseed the present state of affairs is a very good 
one for it, because the farmer can raise flax for no other purpose now, 
as the straw can be of no use to him, and it must be burnt or left to 
rot. That seems to be the common testimony of all. 

Under such circumstances it seems to me that I was justified the other 
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day in voting for free jute, and I certainly shall not change my vote 
unless I hear something better and stronger on the other side than I 
have yet heard. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I would like to call the attention of the Sena- 
tor from Ohio especially to this. On page 287 of the testimony before 
the Tariff Commission he will find these words: 

With a uniform duty of 50 per cent. ad valorem on flax, hemp, and jute manu- 
factures, an immense impetus would he given to this industry, so that all the 
coarser fabrics, as well as yarns and twines, would be made in this country, spin- 
ning the flax, which the farmer now burns to the extent of 500,000 tons annually, 
or allows to rot a3 valueless in the field. 

This with a duty of $15 per ton upon raw jute! It is averred that 
the jute has an extensive sale, while the flax is allowed to rot upon the 
ground and is burned by the farmer as valueless. If that does not prove 
to the satisfaction of every reasonable man that there is no fiber of flax 
in competition with jute I do not know what can. The flax is raised 
for the purposes of the seed, or mainly for seed, but the fiber itself is 
valueless as acompetitor of jute. If the testimony which has been read 
does not prove that, I should like to know what argument can be ad- 
vanced to show it. We are continually confronted by facts and by ar- 
guments that there is nothing in this country with which the jute com- 
petes reasonably or fairly. 1 will admit, according to the argument of 
the Senator from Ohio, that if jute were prohibited from coming into 
this country perhaps we might find a market for the flax and hemp 
product, for the purposes for which jute is used. To that extent jute 
does compete with both flax and hemp; but if he wishes to impose upon 
the people of this country desiring a cheap product to be used for a spe- 
cial purpose, to wit, the purpose of bagging of grain and cotton, a dearer 
product, one which it is impossible for them profitably to use, then I con- 
tess his argument may have force; but his position is certainly remark- 
able. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The statement of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
MCcDILL], whois always intelligent when he gives us a statement, would 
tend to make an impression upon the minds of the Senators which I 
think what he really says would not carry out. He says that in Iowa 
they raise flax simply for the seed and that they are subject to a mo- 
nopoly which imposes unreasonable terms on them in to raising 
the seed. If they did in Iowa what we do in Ohio they would have no 
trouble of that kind. In Ohio there is a strong competition between 
flax-mills, so that the price is constantly maintained and the makers of 
the oil from the seed compete and furnish the farmers with seed and are 
glad to doit. In Iowa I suppose the cultivation of flax is comparatively 
an infant industry. They have not passed beyond the first stage and 
they therefore raise flax merely for the seed, and as flax-mills are few 
and far between they are no doubt subjected to unreasonable conditions 
by the flax-mills, That is what he complains of. In Iowa he says that 
the tow is worth nothing. In Ohio the same tow is worth $6 a ton, and 
so it will be in Iowa the very moment they establish these little flax- 

“mills which are scattered over several of the States and of which there 
ure seventy-nine already in existence in three or four States. The very 
moment they raise enough flax in a neighborhood to induce the estab- 
lishment of a flax-mill, not only will they have a market for their seed, 
but a market for the flax. 

The Senator from Kansas says they can not save both the flax and the 
fiber. That is a mistake. In Ohio both flax and fiber are saved. The 
seed is taken out, thrashed, and sold at from one to two dollars a bushel, 
and then the fiber is also used. It is true the fiber is not quite so good 
as it would be if it was cut at an earlier stage, but still it is the fiber 
that is used. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. What product do you make out of that 
flax tow after the seed is taken out? 

Mr. SHERMAN. We make bagging and all that kind of material. 
It is used largely for paper-mills fer bagging; it is not made into linen 
cloth. If we wished to make Irish linen, white cloth, we should have 
to cut the flax at an earlier stage; but when it is cut after the seed is 
matured the seed can be taken out and thrashed and then flax is spread 
on the ground, and it is used for bagging and all the various purposes 
for which jute is used. 

I have read the testimony given before the Tariff Commission by Mr. 
Ifinton; and Mr. Hinton’s testimony shows that if they had a flax-mill 
in the neighborhood of Milwaukee they would not have to burn the 
flax. His whole testimony is in favor of the establishment of a flax- 
mill. 

Mr. McPHERSON. What page is that? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Page 1056. He goes on as the Senator from Iowa 
read: 

We all know that ev ear there 5 60, 

200,000 tons of flax straw barned in . ts 5 . 


Why do they burn it? Simply because the jute that is admitted at a 
low rate of duty is driving them out of the market and prevents the 
erection of mills. If there was a reasonably fair average duty levied 
upon jute, all this straw would be utilized and an American uct 
made out of it. This tleman in his testimony complains of it, and 
says that in Milwaukee, around which the ple are commencing to 
cultivate flux and raise flax for flaxseed, they could utilize their fiber 
by manufacturing it as is done in the States south. 
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Mr. MCPHERSON. 
Mr. SHERMAN. 
Mr. MCPHERSON. 


Will the Senator yield to me for a question? 
Certainly. 

If this large quantity, amounting to hundreds- 
of thousands of tons, 500,000 tons a year, is burned upon the ground 

Mr. SHERMAN. Two hundred thousand tons. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The gentleman to whom I have referred says 
on page 287—— 

Mr. SHERMAN. I never interrupt anybody when he is going on 
and I hope the Senator will allow me to finish my statement. I said 
Iwould yieldtoaquestion. Iwill yield toa question, buttonothingelse. 

Mr, McPHERSON. My question is simply this: How can it possi- 
bly compete with jute if it is so valueless in itself that it is burned on 
the ground? In what way does jute compete with it? 

Mr.SHERMAN. This is the way: The flax is raised on isolated farms 
all over. Iowa is a great State of a large extent, and these farms are far 
apart. Unless it is commonly grown in à neighborhood so that men can 
be induced to erect in that neighhorhood a mill, the farmers can not 
afford to haul the flax straw, which is worth only $6 a ton, to the mill 
to be dressed and hackled and cleaned. There is the trouble. Until 
you can have enough produced in a neighborhood to induce some neigh- 
boring manufacturer to put up a mill so that he can have his supply 
within a region of five or six miles around him, as a matter of course it 
will be burned. I have seen it burned in Ohio; I have seen it lying: 
waste in Ohio in former times; but whenever it becomes so commonly 
produced ina particularneighborhood, as about the city of Dayton where 
there are several oil-mills, or in regions round about the adjoining coun- 
ties in Indiana where it is one of the common crops produced by almost 
shag Prono when it is grown in such quantities that a little flax-mill 
can be started in the neighborhood there is no straw burnt. There is a 
mill in Muncie, Indiana, one of the most interesting establishments I 
ever visited, where this product is utilized. They can get it at Muncie 
by railroad from all parts of Ohio and Indiana; but in order to intro- 
duce the manufacture it must be found in sufficient quantity so that it 
is within a reasonable haul, six miles by team, or forty, fifty, or sixty 
miles by railroad. Then the farmers can supply that mill, and when- 
ever in any community it is thus produced it is utilized. In Racine, 
Wisconsin, there is a flax-mill. This gentleman, Mr. Hinton, speaks 
about that in Racine, and he speaks about the beneficial effects of that 
mill in utilizing this product which is in Iowa burned to a large extent. 
The whole argument of this gentleman is to show the value of the in- 
dustry if only flax is raised in sufficient quantities in neighborhoods so 
that it can be fed to the mill. Racine being a point on the Jake with 
railroads coming into it, no doubt it was a suitable location for such ma- 
chinery, and the flax must be run in there in large quantities. 

But it is said that this is a heavy duty. It is only 16 per cent.; and 
there is no interest in New Jersey on which the Senator is satisfied with 
a less duty than from 30 to 50 per cent. Yesterday and the day before 
and the day before that he asked, time and time again, for 30, 40, and 
50 per cent. duties to be levied for industries in New Jersey. I do not 
know a single interest in New Jersey that is protected by a duty of less. 
than 30 per cent. If there is any I should like to know whatitis. And 
yet the interest of this ction of the farmer, which goes to the West, 
is only protected by a duty of 16 per cent, as against the pauper labor 
of India. The gentleman who is quoted by my friend from Iowa speaks. 
of that. He says: 

Ife told me— 


Speaking of a manufacturer from Racine— 
that those affidavits were made without absolute certainty as to the truthfulness. 
in every particular. The flour and other manufacturers should have the right 
to buy their bags here, made out of material raised here by free labor, of 
by the Hindoos, who work for from 7 to 12 cents a day. 
Mises WILLIAMS. Will the Senator allow me to give hima fact right 
ere? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Ves, sir. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I knew a farmer in Illinois who last year raised 

a crop of flax for seed; he sold the seed at $1.10 a bushel and sold the 
flax straw for $6 a ton and got two tons to the acre, which was $12. He 
sold it to flax-mills. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Let me read the last paragraph of this witness: 
That gentleman said to me that nothing would benefit the business anaes 
u 

ha im: Uthe rial kı rt from, 
— the carrying Gran unuecal quantity of stock while st the seaboard 
the foreign manufacturer carries the stock in bond, and allows the bag manu- 
facturers to draw the material as required for daily use. 


This gentleman was speaking in favor of establishing these little flax- 
mills. 

Mr. BECK. Before the Senator sits down let me read a portion of 
testimony in the line of my remarks a while ago. Mr. Sloane, of New 
Jersey, came before the commission: 

Lone Branca, N. J., July 28, 1882. 

Mr. John Sloan, of the Dolphin E Paterson, New Jer- 
sey, a before the commission, in response to its invitation, and made 
the following statement: 

This is on page 269. He said: 

T inst t the th of the jute ind hout the world 
. not more than sixty yenis since the first jute was imported 


into India, and I talked with a man some = or ton pase ago who worked 
some of the first jute that was ever brought there. Twelve years ago 1,000,000to- 
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1,200,000 bales was considered a good average crop; now 2,000,000 to 2,200,000 | Mr. ALLISON. Because I understand that by mixing with jute a 
pone rfp lpg worse ges oS DA Aa aad the industry has developed, | firmer and a better product is produced. 


e What proportion of those two million bales comes to the United 
tes? ` 

Answer. About 50,000 bales. 

Q. aie more than 50,000 bales out of the 2,000,000? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. And the other portion is manufactured in Scotland? 

A. Yes, in Scotland, and on the continent of Europe? 

Q. The portion that is brought to the United States is made into cotton-bag- 

n. * 


A No, sir; that isa different thing altogether; that is jute butta, which is a 
small piece cut from the bottom of the cane that is much harder and higher col- 
ored the cane. The jute then begins ana goos to the topof the cane. The 
jute-butt question is another large question. most of that crop finds its way 
to =e market; but of jute proper there is only about 50,000 bales used in this 
country. 

I simply desired to show that the jute butts alone were the kind of 
articles used for cotton bagging, and that the jute itself is manufactured 
in Dundee, which monopolizes it. The thing now p is abso- 
lutely destroying the flaxseed of the Northwest; no doubt about it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I find that every witness who appeared before the 
Tariff Commission on this subject was im favor of the maintenance of 
these duties. Even the witness quoted by the Senator from New Jer- 
sey a moment ago advocates ‘‘a uniform duty of 50 per cent. ad valorem 
on flax, hemp, and jute manufactures,’ which he says would give “‘an 
immense impetus to this industry.“ 

There is not a single witness who appeared before the Tariff Commis- 
sion that favored making jute free; not one that I can find. Whythen 
do it? It seems to me scarcely necessary todiscuss this matter further. 
The manufacturers of jute have been pretty severely dealt with in the 
reduction of their manufacture, but they fairly deserved it. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Ohio what is the value of flax straw per ton? 

Mr.SHERMAN. I think it sells at from $6 to 810 a ton at the place 
of production. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. I ask the Senator if that is the sub- 
stance which comes in competition with jute? 

Mr. SHERMAN. It does not. It is a substance made out of that 
which comes in competition with jute. The flax is then carried to the 
mill, and is there hackled and rotted and then goes into competition 
with jute. 

Mr MILLER, of California. What is it worth a ton aſter it is hackled? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I suppose it is worth $100 or 8150 a ton. Some- 
body said it was worth over $150. I do not know of my own knowl- 
edge. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. I wish to ask the Senator farther if the 
importation of jute was stopped, California using in one year 35,000,000 
jute grain-sacks, where we should get our grain-sacks from? 

Mr. SHERMAN. All we want is an even reduction of the present 
duty. We do not ask an increaseofduty. We ask a reduction of duty, 
and we simply say that to make jute free is destructive to the flax in- 


dustry. 
Mr. 


stead of jute sa 

Mr. SHERMAN. Fot at all; both will be used. They ought to have 
xa reasonable rate of duty, and the markets of the Western farmer for 
saving his product will be maintained. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, I voted the other day to take jute from 
the schedule of $15 per ton, being in effect a vote to put juteon the free- 
list. I must confess that I am not quite in love with the method of the 
Senator from Ohio in alluding to those votes when he asserts that those 
who so vote are voting against the interests of the farmer. I represent, 
as he does, an agricultural constituency almost entirely, and if I know 
myself I would not cast a vote here which would be injurious to that 
constituency, or which would not promote, so far as I can promote, the 
agricultural interest. 

I want to call attention to one or two facts with reference to the manu- 
facture of flax. I think I am as familiar with it perhaps as the Senator 
from Ohio. We are not in our infancy in the production of flaxseed. 
We produce, I should say, 100,000 bushels of and, as stated 
by a witness whose testimony was read by my colleague, almost the 
entire amount of the flax fiber is burned or in some way destroyed. It 
is not used. Why? It is not used for the very reason that our legisla- 
tion on this very jute question has prevented it from being used. The 
situation proposed by the Senator from Ohio with reference to this mat- 
ter is just as imperfect and unreal as a bull at a comet. You may put 
jute at $15 a ton and you do not help the farmers of Iowa oné iota. 

We have the same sort of little flax-mills in Iowa that the Senator 
from Ohiospoke of as being in Ohio. We have in the neighborhood of 
the flax-growing country little machines for the straw, and that 
hackling is done perhaps in a dozen places in my State. What use is 
made of this material when so hackled? It is sold for $30 a ton, not 
$60, not $100 a ton, and is conveyed byrail, &., to Louisville, in Ken- 
tucky, and to Muncie, in Indiana, and toone other place in Indiana, the 
name of which I have forgotten, where it is mixed with jute and with 
other material, and made up into cotton-bags for the inclosing of cotton. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Whynot make the bags entirely of that prod- 
uct? Why mix it? 


of California. You want to compel us to use flax in- 


I was led very much toa disposition to vote for free jute, because I 
read a letter from a manufacturer at Muncie, in Indiana, saying that he 
was in favor of putting jute on the free-list. While the Senator from 
Ohio was speaking I undertook to find that letter, but I could not. The 
Senator from Ohio has seen it; I sent a copy of it to his desk a few days 
ago. This great manufacturer of flax fiber in Indiana says that he is 
in favor of putting jute and jute butts on the free-list, and he has im- 
ported, as I am reliably informed; a considerable amount of jute fiber 
into his manufuctory in Indiana, so that when I voted to put jute upon the 
free-list [ supposed I voted in the interest of the culture of flax in my 
State, because it is well known to everybody who examines the ques- 
tion that jute is largely used in connection with flax. Jute has in many 
respects a finer fiber than flax, but it needs a mixture of flax to make 
a firm material, so that they are used together, and there is an admixt- 
ure of material in the manufacture of a t many products. 

Why is it that this flax fiber is not utilized in Iowa and Ohio? It is, 
as I said before, first, because the material of it is of a coarse kind. 
The seed is thrashed out by means of a thrashing-machine, and thus the 
straw is all mixed up so that it can not be used except for avery coarse 
product. It is not used in the manufacture of the finer articles, as is 
flax, and can not be so used. 

I had the idea, and I still entertain the opinion, that if we can en- 
co the manufacture of jute in this country we can then utilize the 
flax fiber in connection with it. If I am mistaken in that, then the 
Senator from Ohio represents the farmers, and I do not represent them. 
I believe as sincerely as he does not believe that the way to encourage 
the cultivation of flax in our country is to enable our own people to 
man flax products, and that is not done now to any extent in 
this country, nor is the jute manufactured to any extent in this coun- 
try. If the Senator from Ohio desires to secure advantages for the agri- 
cultural interests I think we can do it in other directions rather than 
by making a struggle against jute fiber. The manufacturer of Dundee, 
in Scotland, can transport his bags or burlaps to California and sell them, 
and those burlaps are used for the transportation of wheat to a foreign 
country, they come back again, and back again, without paying duty. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. On sacks manufactured in this coun- 
try of foreign material there is a drawback. 

Mr. ALLISON. Undoubtedly; but what is the manufacture of sacks 
from foreign material? It is merely sewing together with a sewing- 
machine the jute fabric that is already woven. The manufacture of 
the grain-sacks in this country from the foreign jute fabric does not 
cost a cent apiece, in my belief. Ido not know exactly what the cost 
is, but it certainly can not exceed that, because burlaps are sold at 9 
and 10 cents apiece sufficiently fine to be used in the transportation of 
flour. They are sold at 10 cents apiece in Minneapolis for the trans- 
portation of flour. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. It may be that the drawback has been 
allowed on sacks sewn up in this country) 


Mr. ALLISON. It has been allowed. 
Saris MILLER, of California. But that looks to me as a violation of 
the law. 
Mr. ALLISON. The law is perfectly plain. I have it before me: 


Src. 3019. There shall be allowed on all articles wholly manufactured of mu- 
terials imported, on which duties have been paid when exported, a drawback 
equal in amount to the duty paid on such materials. 

There is no doubt about that. The burlaps are manufactured from 
the jute which is woven in anothercountry. That is a very small man- 
ufacture comparatively. 

There is another branch of this subject to which I wish to call the 
attention of the Senate, and that is with reference to grain-bags. Grain- 
bags or burlaps wholly manufactured abroad can be and re- 
imported without the payment of duty. Take, for illustration, the 
great oatmeal business, which is an immense manufacture in Iowa. 
We have a dozen oatmeal-mills. They nearly all at times export oat- 
meal. They may not do it when the price is very high in this country, 
but in three years out of four they export largely to foreign countries. 
Now, what do they do? They receive their burlaps from Dundee and 
put their oatmeal in those burlaps and send it to foreign countries, and 
then the burlaps are reimported without the payment of duty. 

Mr. BAYARD. Is there a drawback on those burlaps? 

Mr. ALLISON. Those burlaps, if manufactured abroad, may be re- 
imported. Of course there is no drawback then, but they may be re- 
imported without the payment of duty. It is equivalent toa drawback, 
because the burlaps can be used over and over again in the 
tion of oatmeal. We have so tangled up our statutes with reference to 
these things that there are no manufactories of burlaps in this country. 
What I desire and what I supposed we were doing was to so admit the 
raw material as that we could transfer some of this manufacture from 
Dundee to r of our own country. If we can not do that we might 
just as well leave this duty at $15 a ton upon jute; we might as well 
make it 830 a ton; because asa matter of fact the flax-growers will only 
be deluded by fine speeches in this body; they will not have one iota of 
legislation in their interest or for their benefit as proposed in this bill 

| either by a duty of $15 a ton or by any other provision in it. 
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Therefore it was that I voted the other day to make the jute fiber free. 
The Senator from Ohio says the flax manufacturers recommended a duty 
of 50 per cent. upon manufactures of jute and flax, Undoubtedly they 
did; and if we were to put a duty of 50 per cent. upon the manufact- 
nares of jute and flax, then we should manufacture these articles in this 
country; but the Senator from Ohio does not propose any such thing. 
He does not propose to help the flax-grower by proposing a duty of 50 
per cent. upon flax manufactured and jute manufactured. That is what 
tthey want. They say that flax is rotting upon the plains and in the 
fields because we do not have a proper protection for the manufacture 
of flax and of jute in this country. If the Senator from Ohio and other 
Senators want to encourage flax-growing in this country then their 
pathway is plain, in case they do not want to give cheap raw material, 
and that is to put a duty of 50 percent. upon flax manufactures. The 
duty now is 30 per cent. ad valorem, and under that duty all these arti- 
eles and fabrics come into this country under your tariff laws manufact- 
vared abroad. , 

So, Mr. President, although I may have been mistaken in my judg- 
ment, I have not changed it, in voting as I am voting upon this ques- 
tion until some other proposition comes before me. If the Senator from 
Ohio will put in a proposition here protecting American manufacturers 
of flax and jute, then I shall cheerfully vote with him, so as to affect 
favorably the producers in Ohio and Iowa; but until that proposition 
is made, I desire to do something that will cheapen the products which 
are so largely used in my State and in all the agricultural States, for 
the purpose of inclosing oatmeal, flour, grain, and corn, and which are 
ased in every article of clothing that men wear in this country. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, we have had two very extensive dis- 
cussions of this question; first when the article of jute was reached upon 
‘the dutiable-list, and next upon the free-list; and the debate has been 
indulged in almost entirely by members of the Committee on Finance. 
They seem not to be agreed about their conclusions on thissubject. We 
thave already had two debates also upon the subject of free books, one 
when we came across that article on the dutiable-list and the other when 
we approached the subject on the free-list, and the motion was made 

eto put all foreign books on the free-list, and we are informed by the 
Senator from Vermont, the chairman of the committee, that he intends 
to have another discussion of the same subject of free books when we get 
the bill into the Senate; from all of which I conclude that the Committee 
on Finance are not in a very great hurry to get through with any part 
of this bill except when other Senators desire to discuss it, they being 
very rapid in their movements when other Senators desire to say any- 
thing about it, but they consume a great deal of time in discussing and 
rediscussing the same subject, taking votes by yeas and nays as often 
as they see proper to do so. I refer to this because so much rebuke has 
‘been visited upon other members of this body for presuming to engage 
in debate upon questions about which we are not supposed to be as well 
informed as the Committee on Finance. 

If there is any one article in this tariff-list that is thoroughly well 
protected, it is flax. It has more varieties of protection than any other 
product of American growth. First, the linseed, the flaxseed, is taxed 
20 cents per bushel of fifty-six pounds, and no drawback is allowed on 
-oil-cake made from imported seed. t is said to be such a sufficient 

tax that some Senators inform us that the industry has been thrown 
into the channel of making seed instead of producing the fiber for com- 

merce. That is one class of protection upon the growth of flax. We 
turn back now to Schedule J and we find that flax straw is taxed $5 per 

ton. Jute butts are taxed $6 per ton. Jute butts are to pay the tax 
that is on the article now. Here is a straw which is taxed against all 
foreign competition of flax or hemp, or whatever else may come in com- 
¿petition with it, to the amount of $5 per ton; jute butts also bearing 
a tax of $6 a ton, and jute proper bearinga tax of $l5aton. YettheSena- 
tors from Iowa inform us that hundreds of thousands of tons are not only 
. allowed torot upon the fields in their own State and in other States, but 

they are actually burned up to get rid of the trash upon the ground so 
that it can be afterward cultivated. Flax not hackled or dressed is 
ı taxed at 20 cents a pound. Flax hackled, known as dressed line,“ is 
‘taxed $40 per ton. I suppose that is the highest production; that is 
the manufactured article. Thus we have very heavy taxes averaging 
more I think than 35 per cent. upon all manufactures of flax. 

It would seem that if any product of American growth can be en- 
couraged by the tariff laid in its favor this certainly has received as 
much encouragement as any other. If flax can not be successfully 
grown for manufacture in this country under the protection given to 
it by the various taxes to which I have referred in this very bill, then 
it must be an industry that does not deserve to be encouraged. 

i take it that flax and hemp have two difficulties in the way. The 
first is that flax is the competitor of cotton. Flax has been driven 
aut of use in most of the countries of the earth, except the very cold 
countries where it is grown, and countries remote from opportuni- 
ties of water or rail communication, by the competition of cotton. 
Forty years ago there were perhaps five yards of flax or linen used in 
Freland and in Scotland to where there is one used now, and so it was 
in Russia, in Norway, and in Sweden, and in North Germany; at least 
five yards of linen cloth were used forty years ago to where one is now 
used, its place having been taken by cotton, which is a cheaper fabric, 


because it is easier to handle and cheaper to grow. Cotton has invaded 
the world and has supplanted the use of flax for the very reason that 
jute comes here to supplant the use of flax and hemp in the manu- 
facture of certain heavy fabrics. I asked the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
SHERMAN] the other day if a linen shirt could be made out of jute, 
by which I meant of course an article equal in fineness, equal in ex- 
cellence for wear. I was answered that it could not. It is obvious 
that the nature of the product itself is incapable of being wrought up 
into those finer fabrics that flax composes the chief material in the 
manufacture of. 

Cotton can be grewn, taken from the bolls, put into the gin, and pre- 
pared for spinning at a very much lower cost of production than it is 
possible to produce flax, for the reason that flax is a heavy commodity 
while it is in the stalk, and until it is broken up from the woody part 
of the stalk it is very heavy in transportation; you are obliged to have 
the hackling and separating machines in the vicinity of the flax-growing 
fields. The labor itself is very heavy. Agriculturists do not like to 
engage in the breaking of flax; it is a disagreeable, tedious, expensive, 
hard business. 

These remarks apply with a great deal more force to hemp than they 
do to flax. Hemp has ceased to be almost an article of American pro- 
duction, for the reason that we have no longer got the labor that we 
can compel to produce it and to prepare it for manufacture. When 
hemp was one of the chief agricultural products of this country it was 
found to grow almost exclusively in the States of Missouri and Ken- 
tuky. Their rich lands enabled them to grow it with great facility and 
their slave labor enabled them to work it. Since slave labor has dis- 
appeared no labor can be obtained in sufficient quantities and at a suffi- 
ciently low price to enable growers of hemp to make it in competition 
with jute or anything else. 

What is the reason why the Northwestern farmers do not use cotton in 
making bags to ship their grain? The reason was stated by the Sena- 
tor from Ohio. You need a harder, firmer, stronger material than cot- 
ton will produce in order to get those exports out of the country. You 
need a bag that will stand a great deal of wear and tear. You need 
one that contains large, massive, coarse, strong threads; and this you 
can not produce from cotton without a larger expenditure than the grain 
crops can afford to yield on the value of the product that is shipped in 
them. The true material has been discovered by American genius in 
aid of the growth and exportation of grain, and that is jute in the 
higher grades of its production combined with flax. When you admit 
jute free and put flax in combination with it you thereby create a greater 
consumption for it than you could if you had no jute to mix with it. 
That is unquestionably true. 

Are we to tax all of the grain-growing industry of the United States 
with an immense burden to compel them to reeeive flax bags instead of 
jute bags, when it is obvious that in order to do so, according to the 
argument of the Senator from Ohio, we must erect flax-breaking ma- 
chines in the vicinity of the fields themselves, before we can get any 
advantage in favor of the grain-grower from this production? How 
long are we to aid, to encourage, and stimulate, at the expense of the 
grain crop of this country, the growth and introduction of breaking- 
machines and spinning-machines of flax into all the fields of Iowa, 
where they now burn up the flax that burdens the earth? That is tho 
encouragement of what is called an infant industry. It is very far 
from being an infant industry, but it is the spreading of an industry at 
the expense of another without any just compensation whatsoever. 

I understand that the honorable Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECK], 
finding that hemp is not in competition with jute butts, is willing to 
separate this question and have jute butts to come in free, but he 
wants to tax the grain-growers of the country by retaining the tax ef 
$15 per ton upon jute proper. That is an unjust discrimination. It 
is very true that at $6 a ton we are paying now a duty (for we use it 
almost exclusively in that connection Por $319, 190.82 a year for the jute 
we use in our bagging, and the grain-growers are paying $130,062.44 
upon jute, sunn, and sisal-grass, and other vegetable substances not 
enumerated, for cordage, &c. The amount of revenue now col- 
lected is $282,886.84 per annum. 

Mr. President, I am not willing to undertake to reinstate an industry 
that has expired in Kentucky and in Missouri because the labor is want- 
ing to carry it on, by a continual tax every year upon the cotton crop 
of the amount of money which I have just stated as being collected in 
the form of duties upon thisarticle, $319,190.82. There is no occasion 
why one industry in this land should be taxed for the purpose of build- 
ing up another that has had a fair opportunity of success, and that has 

because of new conditions in the country unfavorable to its growth. 

I believe I am safe in the statement now that there is scarcely one 
bale of cotton out of the present crop 1 in the entire South that will 
be wrapped up in hemp bagging. e could not get the bagging if 


we wanted it. Yet hemp has had the competition with jute under the 
tax of $6 a ton during all these years. If you would give us a corre- 
sponding tariff or tax upon cotton we should get rich so fast that this 
country would hardly be able to hold us. Hemp, however, under a 
competitive protection with jute of $6 a ton, besides a tax laid upon hemp 
also, to keep the products of other countries except Russia out, has gone 
into decadence; the growth of it is no longer found in the land. 
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The honorable Senator from Kansas [Mr. INGALLS] who now occu- 
pies the Chair the other day explained this matter to us. He spoke 
about the rich crop of hemp that he saw when he was a young man 
twenty years ago entering upon the young State vf Kansas, which he 


now represents in this body. These have all gone, they have all disap- 
peared; yet there stood the cotton crop of the United States year after 
Fear, furnishing a home market for every pound of bagging that could 
be made. 

Tron ties came in and took the placeof hemp rope and all other kinds 
of rope in the binding of cotton, and ran it clear out, so that there is no 
longer a pound of it used bi nad man who can get within reach of iron 
ties to use for his cotton. Here have been Kentucky, Kansas, and Mis- 
souri under the protection of a heavy tariff and a home market that had 
almost an unlimited demand for their productions, and yet the produc- 
tion has gone by the board. The reason is that the hemp crop in this 
country is too heavy a crop to be grown with the kind of labor that we 
ean employ init. This is one of the casesin which we ought of right, 
as a matter of duty at least to the cotton-growers of this country, to 
admit the product, jute butts, free, so that the men who are burdened 
with every tax and who have no relief in any direction shall at least 
escape this part of the burden. 

I have invited the attention of the Senate on two or three occasions 
to this question, and I do it from asincere desire to see justice done to a 
class of agricultural production that furnishes not less than $300,000, 000 
annually to the commerce of the world, largely more than one-half of 
it, very nearly two-thirds of it, exported to foreign countries and priced 
in foreign markets. ' We bale our cotton in jute or hemp, or whatever 
we see fit. to put it in. The cheapest article, of course, that answers the 
purpose is that which we take. We send it abroad; we can not sell a 
pound of the bagging there; it is deducted for tare. Twenty-seven 
pounds are taken off every bale at Liverpool as tare, for the cotton-tie 
and the jute bagging or hemp bagging with which we wrap our product, 
and semething also for the deterioration of the article with trash, &c., 
in the processes of shipping. That we have got to lose; we get nothing 
back for it. We can not reimport our bags in which we take the cot- 
ton because they are not bags; it is mere wrapping, and it would be 
impossible ever to trace the article from its importation and manufact- 
ure in the United States, and to show what farmer was entitled to it, 
or to show that any farmer was entitled to it; so that whatever of draw- 
back may operate in favor of those who ship grain, and can under the 
statute get their bags returned to them free, whether of foreign or do- 
mestic manufacture—none of that advantage inures to the cotton of this 


country. 

Mr. ALLISON. There is a drawback, of course, if the bags are 
wholly made abroad. 

Mr. MORGAN. If the bags are made abroad they can be re-exported 
without duty, or if they are made here they can be reimported with- 
out duty. That is the law on the subject, as I understand it; but of 
what avail is that? A large shipper, of course, can identify the sacks, 
as is often done, by weaving certain colors into them, so that they can be 
traced and followed. A lange shipper can get the drawback, and he is 
entitled to it, but when you come to the article of cotton it is impossible 
to get a drawback for a dollar of it. We have all this tax to throw 
away yearly. We pay it and get no profitfromit; itis a dead loss to us. 

I think, Mr. President, that notwithstanding the Senator from Ken- 
tucky desires to divide this question, it is my duty to vote against his 
proposition upon both branches of it. 

Mr. BECK. The Senator will not vote against both branches of it, 
for I will vote to put jutebutts on the free-list. I suppose he will vote 
for that. 

Mr. MORGAN. I will vote for that. 

Mr. BECK. That helps the Senator's own people, and I presume he 
will do that. 

Mr. MORGAN. I mean that I shall vote against the putting of a 
tariff upon any portion of jute, whether it isthe butt or the partof the 
stalk which grows above that portion of it which is called the jute butt. 
I feel bound to do so, because I believe that in doing so I protect the 
great grain industry of this country against an unnecessary and unjust 
tax. Here come Senators from States that produce grain and flax both, 
and they ask us not to tax jute. Why not? Because the grain from 
their States is a very much more important commodity to them than 
the flax that they could manufacture out of the stalks that they burn 
up in the fields. Why do they prefer that? For the reason that they 
know that the expense of hackling flax, the amount of it necessary to 
cover the grain crop of this country for exportation, would be so enor- 
mous that their grain crop, which is their chief reliance, would be taxed 
unnecessarily and the profits of growing grain would to a great extent 
be consumed in that tax. I think they havea right to decide this ques- 
tion for themselves, and I shall unite my voice with them in allowing 
them to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. INGALLSin the chair). The Chair 
understands that this vote is to be taken separately on jute and on jute 
butts. The question is on the motion of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
SLATER] to place jute on the free-list, on-which the yeas and nays have 
been ordered. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 
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Mr. ALDRICH (when his name was called). L am paired with the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Ransom]. 

Mr. BECK. The vote is now to put jute alone on the free-list. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the vote. 

Mr. FARLEY. The question is on the amendment offered by the 
Ses ee Oregon [Mr. SLATER] to put jute on the free-list, I un- 

erstand? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. So the Chair has stated. 

Mr, FARLEY. There has been a division of the question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A division has been asked for. 

Mr. FARLEY. Before the vote is taken I desire to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to a communication which I have from a board of 
trade of my State in one locality, in the city of Stockton. I find that 
the great Northwest, that seems to be interested in the production of 
flax, is divided on this question. We have no division of sentiment on- 
the Pacific coast, and we regard it as one of the interests that deserve 
at the hands of the Government fair protection. The protection we 
ask is not the levying of a duty, but the removal of a duty, so that we 
may be protected in the products we are en inraising. I ask that 
the letter of the Board of Trade of the city of Stockton, which pre- 
sents the facts, as I understand them, very clearly, and which ought te 
have a proper weight before the Senate, may be read, 

Mr. LOGAN. e raise more flax in Illinois and Ohio than in all 
the rest of the States. 

Mr. FARLEY. It is not a question of flax; it is simply the bagging- 
for the wheat, that we are compelled to purchase. I ask that the Seo- 
retary read the communication. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

Srockrox, CAL., December 18, 1882. 
Dear Sm: As it is generally understood that material modifications of 
ent tariff rates will be made by the present Congress, the undersigned would re- 
spectfully call your attention to the oe pa asking for a change in the im- 


post duties upon grain-bags and upon t th and raw mate: from which. 
they are 3 > 


As you are aware, the wheat crop of the Pacific coast is necessarily shipped 
in bags, the cost of which becomes a serious tax upon the producer, as will fully 


a from the following reliable statistics: 
The consumption of n- bags on this coast cog s e C 
for 1881, 31,000,000; and for the season just closed, 28,000, 000; making a total for 


the three years of 95,000,000. 

Of this quantity about 16,000,000 were manufactured by the Oakland Jute Mills, 
about 1,000,000 at the State prison, and 9,000,000 by Detrick & Co. and Neville & 
Co., from cloth imported from Dundee and Calcutta, while the balance of 69,000,008 
were imported, and paid a duty of 2.05 cents per bag. 

The duties paid upon the total consumption for the last three years are ap- 
proximately as follows: 


Upon bags at 40 per cent. ad valorem 


ce 


ie 


Upon cloth at 30 per cent, ad valorem 35, 00 
Upon raw jute at $15 per ton 5 105,535 
e L E r B IE SE AES NE ENE NE 1,689,525 


In the opinion of most of our citizens engaged in the production of wheat, the 
im duties on this important article should be reduced. 

e therefore sequen you, as well as our other Senator and l e 
in Con; to each of whom a copy of this communication will be mailed, to 
give this subject your careful consideration and your active attention. 


Very truly and ly, 
Pee war arn BOARD or TRADE,- 
Hon, Jamis T. FARLEY, Washington, D. . : * 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The roll-call will be resumed. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk called Mr. ALLISON’s name, and be 
responded in the afirmative. 

Mr. BECK. Ihave only a word to say before the vote is taken. I 
think the Board of Trade of San Francisco is the highest protectioniss 
board of trade that we have heard from anywhere in their utteraneea. 
They are interested in having jute on the free-list. California is the 
only State in the Union that is. If we should undertake to remodeD 
the tariff so as to start upon a different basis, which I think perhaps we 
ought to do, and put all raw material on the free-list, this proposition: 
would do very well; but California has to-day, asthe Senator from Mti- 
nois said, by treaty free sugar. 

Mr. FARLEY. You have it the same that we have. The Senator: 
is mistaken as to California having free sugar any more than Kentucky: 
has free sugar. 

Mr. BECK. Very well, allow me to state it. By treaty there is free 

for California, but for nobody else. That is the meaning of i3; 
but I believe California loses much of the advantage of that by a few 
yeaa who have derived the benefit; and perhaps it serves thems 
right. 

Mr. MORGAN. 
our sugar does us. 

Mr. BECK. As it was with sugar so it was with quicksilver; the - 
duty had to be kept up or California would be ruined, and lead and 
paint had to pay it to save some of the quicksilver and other mine» 
there. I have only to say that here is an article at only 15 per cent., 
and the average of the tariff is now over 40 or 45 or 46, and unless v. 
are going into a general system of free materials I do not ses Why ii 
should be put upon the free-list. Nobody ever proposed it before the 
Senate Finance Committee or anywhere until it was flung into the 
Senate without warning to any human being as we reached this articke- 
when we went through the schedule. The only result will be te 


Their sugar costs them 2 cents a pound more tham: 


allow the people of Dundee and Calcutta (for that is where it come» 
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from) to furnish not only bags, but oil-cloth and oil-cloth foundations, 
and everything that comes from the manufacture of hemp. And flax 
has to be deranged and cut down because jute is made free; for the Sena- 
tor from Oregon succeeded in striking out “jute” whenever it occurred, 
and the result is that jute is to be put on the free-list, and is to cut down 
all these things. . 

Mr. SLATER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeasandnayshad been ordered, 


the roll-call had commenced, and two Senators had responded. The 
Chair thinks debate is exhausted. 
Mr. SLATER. I desire to call the attention of the Chair to the fact 


that the Senator from Kentucky rose from hisseatasquickly ashe could 
possibly do when the announcement was made by the Chair that the 
roll-call would proceed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. TheSenator can only proceed by unan- 
imous consent. [‘‘Agreed.’?] The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. MORRILL. I hope the vote will be taken soon. 

Mr. SLATER. I am not willing that the statement of the Senator 
from Kentucky should go to the country unchallenged. He says that 
California is the only State interested in having free jute. Ihave very 
much mistaken the condition of thecountry, the articles thatare affected 
by this proposed tax, and the products of our country if he will not find 
that more than a majority of the States of this Union are directly con- 
cerned in having free jute. In his own State every farmer who pro- 
duces five hundred pounds of wool must have a jute sack to put it in, 
and I understand that Kentucky is quite a large producer of wool; so 
also is Illinois, so is Ohio, so is Texas, and Oregon isas much interested 
relatively as California or any other State. 

While Iam on my feet I desire to call attention to a matter which 
will give some of the history of this question, but before I read that I 
wish to say that notwithstanding all the arguments that have been 
made here and all the statements that have been made, the fact remains 
that all the articles into which jute enters as a base are not manufact- 
ured of hemp or of flax. So faras my knowledge of these matters extends 
we do not find oil-cloth foundations of hemp or flax, we do not find 
burlaps or bagging such as is used in the transportation of grain, of 
hemp or flax. Iam aware that in certain classes of sacks used for farm- 
ing purposes where great strength is needed, either cotton or hemp or 
flax is made use of, but this is a different bag. Those are too expen- 
sive to be used in exporting articles that necd a cheaper commodity to 
be used once and not used again. 

I call attention to the remarks of Mr. Joseph Lyman, made before 
the Tariff Commission, beginning on page 1452. I will only read por- 
tions of it. In speaking of the tax raised by the duty upon jute, he says: 

It is revenue which taxes the consumer of all jute twines, ropes, and yarns, 
all hemp carpets—which are of the cheaper sorts, and go especially into the 
homes of the working people—all manila papers, grain-bags, and cotton cloth. 

‘There are, as I believe, no vested interests which can properly demand a tax 
on those two sorts of raw fiber. The flax-growers of the West secured the re- 
placement of the duty upon jute butts in 1875 (act of February 8), because, as I 
am informed, Senator SHERMAN was persuaded that the flax crop of his friends 
was in peril. One-third to one-half of the butts import (representing less than 
$100,000 of revenue at that time) passed into the manufacture of the rough cloth 
used to cover cotton, and it was thought that flax could be used, in whele or in 
part, for that purpose. 

T call the attention of the Senate to what follows: 

Zne attempt has been made, and it is perhaps needless for me to say with what 
result, 

That result is what I have remarked. It has been without bene- 
ficial effect in favor of the flax-growers. ‘They have had their $15 upon 
jute, and $6 upon jute butts, and still flax and hemp are unable to com- 
pete with this article. As was well said by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
ALLISON] unless you are making a prohibitory tariff upon these articles 
they will come in as substitutes for- hemp and flax. Mr. Lyman pro- 
ceeds to say: 

Nearly all the cotton exchan of the country, in all 
by rule or resolution a strong disapproval of the use of 
whatever. 

Again he says: 

If the tax be removed it should help, with the removal of the numberless and 
unnecessary other taxes—which now serve only to bleed the consumer and en- 
hance materially the cost of labor—to stimulate and energize vastly our manu- 
facturing interests and assist materially the competition with England and Scot- 
land. ere should be in that event a much larger use of jute itself, and America 
might then manufacture more than 5 per cent. of the jute export and 25 per cent. 
of the whole crop—jute and jute butts, 

The * Calcutta man,” or British iron-ship, which carries the produce of India, 
is as distinctive a type of vessel as the three-masted schooner which trades 
along our coast. Every 5,000 to 6,000 bales of jute or jute butts means a vessel to 
bring them to our ports. Already our import requires sixty to one hundred 
craft for itstransporiation, and of that quantity the larger proportion by far is 
now British, where once it was American. Give our manufacturer untaxed raw 
fibers to work with, and give our ship-builder and ship-owner an equal chance 
with those of foreign lands, and you take the proper steps toward the building 
up of an American commerce. 

Mr. LOGAN. I merely desire to repeat what I said a while ago, that 
it is no new discovery. I presume, when we are making a tariff bill 
which has to accommodate all sides, if any bill passes, that a proposition 
is pressed for the benefit of four jute-mills in the United States, and 
they are willing to drive all the flax manufacturing out of the market, 
for that is exactly the effect of it; they are willing to destroy the pro- 
duction of flax, and the manufacturing of flax into bags, and the many 


rts, have expressed 
xin any percentage 


things that the material goes into. In two States of this Union there 
are more flax-mills than there are jute-mills in the whole United States; 
and yet for the benefit of two mills in New Jersey, one in California, 
and one in New Vork they are willing to destroy the whole interest of 
flax and hemp in this country. 

It is a well-known fact that when you took the tariff off coffee and 
tea you did not get your coffee and tea any cheaper; you only paid the 
amount of revenue that the Government had got to somebody else. 
Now you drive the manufacture of flax and of hemp outof this country, 
and what is the result? You will not get your jute bags any cheaper. 
When you drive that industry out of the country which competes with 
jute, then these gentlemen will make a profiton jute. That is exactly 
where you land. You drive these interests out of the country and de- 
stroy them for the benefit of about four establishments in this country 
that they may raise the price of articles manufactured from jute. 

That is the kind of legislation we are engaged in here. If there is 
anything on the top of this earth that will drive men into the theory 
that the doctrine of protection is to protect me and destroy you, it is 
this kind of argument made in the Senate Chamber on this very subject. 
This argument made on the subject of jute is the most selfish argument 
that I ever heard made in my life. It is claimed that for the benefit of 
a few individuals of this country the whole manufacture of flax and 
hemp and the manufacturers of the articles should be driven out and 
destroyed. It is pure selfishness and nothing else. 

Mr. SLATER. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question? 


Mr. LOGAN. I will. 
Mr.SLATER. Does the Senator think that there are only a few per- 
sons interested in the ing that carries 100,000,000 bushels of wheat 


to a foreign market and $200,000,000 worth of cotton? 

Mr. LOGAN. There are only a few gentlemen interested in this 
manufacture, and they are the gentlemen you are attempting to assist. 

Mr. SLATER, Not at all. 

Mr. LOGAN. You will not get your jute one dollar cheaper; you 
will not reduce the article one cent; but you propose to destroy the op- 
position to it and give persons who manufacture it the opportunity of 
putting the price up. : 

Mr. BECK. There is not a bale of cotton covered by jute or jute 
butts. 

Mr. LOGAN. Not one. We manufacture to-day in Illinois more 
cotton-bagging than all the jute manufactures of this country put to- 
gether, and that interest is to be destroyed for the benefit of the interest 
of four individuals or four mills in this country. If I supposed the 
people of this country were going to get the product cheaper it would 
have some influence with me as an argument; but when you destroy 
the article that competes with another article you only give the advan- 
tage to the manufacturer of the protected article so that he may put 
the price up and make the profit himself. That is the effect of the ar- 
gument of the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. President 

Mr. HAWLEY. I think we are making a mischievous mistake in 
allowing this debate to proceed in the middle of aroll-call. Lask that 
the Secretary begin at the beginning of theroll when the call is resumed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks the suggestion is 
well made. If there is no objection the roll-call will begin again so 
that this disorderly debate can not pass into a precedent. ` 

Mr. LOGAN. I wish to reply to the remark of the Chair. I donot 
wish to have it attributed to me that I took part in a disorderly debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair intended to say that the 
debate was out of order; and the facts support the statement. 

Mr. LOGAN. Other gentlemen were permitted to address the Senate, 
and afterward I rose and addressed the Senate. I do not wish to be con- 
sidered as acting disorderly. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I made no complaint of anybody. 
plaint whatever. 

Mr. JONAS. I desire to say one word before the roll-call begins. I 
yoted against putting jute on the free-list and shall do so again for the 
reasons given in a large measure by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
LAMAR]. I believe that the jute culture can be made very profitable 
in this country, and especially in the States of the South, and I am un- 
willing to discourage it. I know that it has been planted with great 
success in my own State; I know that they are continuing to plant it 
and to increase its culture there. I am aware of the great difficulties - 
in the way of the substitution of machinery for labor in the prepara- 
tion of the jute for market. I believe that this difficulty can be over- 
come. I believe in the triumph of the mechanical ingenuity of this 
country in every respect. I believe that machinery will be invented 
which will compete successfully with the cheap labor of the East In- 
dies. I know that this crop can be cultivated with great success, and 
it is productive, and it will serve to add to the value of the crops of tho 
South, and probably can be raised successfully in the whole Union. 
I am unwilling to discourage the capital, energy, and enterprise which 
I know are being invested or about to be invested in the production of 
jute and its cultivation in this country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The roll will be called on agreeing to 
the first part of the amendment of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. SLA- 
TER] to insert jute“ in the free-list. 


I make no com- 


1883. 


The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BUTLER (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON]. 

Mr. GROOME (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. WINDOM]. 

Mr. JONAS (when his name was called). 
paired with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON]. 
were present, I should vote nay.““ 

Mr. MAXEY. I was requested to announce that the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ransom] is paired with the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. ALDRICH]. The tor from North Carolina would vote 

‘ yea. * 

Mr. PLUMB (when his name was called). On this question I am 
paired with the Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST]. 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced—yeas 
22, nays 33; as follows: 


On this question I am 
If he 


YEAS—2. 
Allison, a bam, Sewell, 

w Grover. M 1, Slater, 
Cockrell, n. of Vance, 
Coke, Miller of N. Y., Van Wyck. 
Dawes, Hill, e 
Farley, Ingalls, Pugh, 

NAYS—3., 
Anthony, Gorman, Lamar, Saulsbury, 
Beck, Hal . Dogen Saunders, 
Blair, Ha n M a Sawyer, 
Brown Hawley, Maxey. „ 
amden, Hoar, Mitcheil, Voorhees, 
Cameron of Wis., Jackson, ‘orrill, Ullams. 
pio apt Johnston, Pendleton, 
Davis of W. Va., Jones of Florida, Platt. 
rge, Kellogg, Rollins, 
ABSENT—21. 
Aldrich, Edmunds, Jones of Nevada, Vest, 
Bayard, Fair, McPherson, Walker, 
Butler, “erry, Mahone, Windom. 
Call, Garland, Plumb, 
‘Cameron of Pa., Groome, Ransom, 
Davis of III., Jonas, Tabor, 
So the amendment was rejected. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the other mem- 
‘ber of the proposed . putting jute butts” on the free- list. 

The amendment was 

The items from line 2068 to no 2073 were read, as follows: 


Heben PETA 5 ially i 2 5 ieties in 
o- ts an e-saving apparatus, speci mpo: y societies incorpo- 
ruted or established to encourage the saving of human lift 

Lithographic stones, not engraved, 

Loadstones, 


The paragraph beginning in line 2074 was read, as follows: 


and round . . not ee enumerated or pro- 
Aide Tou in this act, and ship-timbe 7 


Mr. CONGER. After line 20751 move to add, after the word ‘‘ship- 
timber,“ the words and ship-planking;’’ so as to read: 

And ship-timber and ship-planking. « 

That is on the free-list in the present law. It was intended by the 
law to have been included in ship-timber, and when it was not included 
there by the commercial trade, some seven or eight years ago 
put it on the free-list by adding the words and ship-planking.’’ 
ask that it be restored. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on 
amendment of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Concer]. 

The amendment was 

The items from line 2076 to line 2136, inclusive, were read, as follows: 

Maccaroni and vermicelli. 


ing to the 


Magnets. 

Manuscripts. 

eee 

Medal f old, id, sil coppe: 
o! ver, or r. 

Meerschaum, — , crude or raw. 


Mica and mica waste, 


Models of inventions and other eee in the arts; but no article or 
articles shall be deemed a model or improvement which can be fitted for use. 

Moss, sea-weeds, and all other sty e substances used for beds and mat- 
' Newspapers and odicals, 

beets N a or cream, 

gate 


spermaceti, whale, and other fish-oils of American fisheries, and all ether 
e the produce of such „ 


es. 
on eg dk oe jes t ed, died, herwise prepared. 
range an on not preserved, can or othe: re; 
Ores, of gold and f g x . 


enaa ger peeing nl E on fibers, rags of 
pe crude, of every on, all grasses, o! 
all kinds, other Frakes wool, waste, naa cli =r an. old 
waste rope, waste begging, gu nny ‘bags, gunny cloth, old or re ioe weed 
in making and fit only to be converted into paper, and unfit for any ——— manu- 
facture, and cotton-waste, whether for paper-stock or other purposes. 
Parchment, 
Pearl, mother of. 
Personal and household effects, not merchandise, of citizens of the United 
ae dying abroad, 
Et bea’ on terra „ old, and fit monly to be 8 
jOSOp! en apparatus, instruments, parations, statuary, 
tings, drawings, and 


«casts of marble, bronze, alabaster, or plaster of Paris, 
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etchings, especially god eee in faith for the use of any 3 or institu- 
tion incorporated or estab! or religious, philosophical ed onal, scien- 
aaa oti literary purposes, 5 . of the fine arts, and not intended 
for 
Plants, trees, shrubs, and vines of all kinds, not otherwise o prore for, and 
seeds of all kinds, execpt medicinal seeds, or seeds not specially enumerated or 
FVV 
nts, trees, shru roots, eane, an impo y 
of Agriculture or the United? States Botanical Garden. 
Heee unmanufactured. 4 . 
mum, unmanufuctured, and vases, 00 and other apparatus, vessels, 
= Fads! thereof, for chemical uses. =k 


Polishingstones. 
Quills prepa and pumice-stone. 
8 5 
eee of wi 


— NEE 

"The it item 1 shane line PIE to line 2143, inclusive, was read, as follows: 
cially 88 in od faith on the aT . f sculpture w nere sme 
lished for philosophical, — or ee or A 
ofthe fine arts, 8 use or by order ofany academy, school, or semi- 
nary of learning in the United Red eaten 

Mr. HOAR. I would like to add to the phrase college, academy, 
school, or seminary of 1 „in line 2142, the words cor public 
library.” A great many of the pu ublie libraries are not held by socie- 
ties incorporated, but are owned by the towns in many of the States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The items from line 2144 to line 2155, inclusive, were read, as follows: 


Sago, sago crude, and sago flour. 
—— A 


— ae otherwise provided for. 

Shark-skins. 

__Bhinie-bolts, and siave: — s rovided ot thet heading -botts shall be held and 

anes to be included under thet term stave-bolts. 

Line 2156 was read, as follows: 

Ship-planking and handle-bolts. 

Mr. CONGER. This clause should be stricken out, to come in with 

“‘ship-timber and ship-p „as the committee have inserted it. 

Mr. HALE. andle-bolts should be left in. 

Mr. CONGER. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFEICER. That change will be made if there be 
no objection. The Chair hears none. 

Line 2157 was read and agreed to, as follows: 

Shrimps or other shell-fish. 

Lines 2158 and 2159 were read, as follows: 

Silk, raw, or as reeled from the cocoon, but not doubled, twisted, or advanced 
in manufacture in any way. 

Mr. MORGAN. I move to amend in line 2159 by adding 10 per 
cent. ad valorem,” and in line 2160 by adding 10 per cent. ad va- 
lorem,” and to have these two items transferred to the silk schedule. 

Mr. HARRIS. You move to strike them out here, and you can 
move to insert them in the silk schedule afterward. 

Mr. MORGAN. That is, I move to strike them out here, and I will 
move to insert them in that schedule hereafter. 

This industry, the growing of silk, is common to all the climates of 
the United States, and is therefore in no sense sectional. It is a home 
industry, requiring a very small capital to get a start—the production 
of cocoons and reeled silk. It is getting to be a very important indus- 
try in the United States, and deserves the protection of the Govern- 
ment, if anything does, on the ground that it is aninfantindustry. It 
is one that is being inaugurated now through the assistance of various 
societies in different parts of the United States, one a national society 
which has its headquarters in Philadelphia, and other State and local 
societies, for the purpose of encouraging the production of cocoons and 
the reeling of raw silk. 

One great reason why I desire to have this under the protection of the 
ad valorem rate of duty which I s res ic is that it is purely a domestic 
industry; it is among the minor industries of the country; it furnishes 
a chance for employment to persons who have scarcely any other way 
to live, and this can be illustrated in a great many ways. 

We have very few industries in this country which furnish employ- 
ment to the women and children who are not educated to some particular 
specialty of art or manufacture. We have very few industries which 
are not capable of being aggregated in large numbers or in large masses 
under the influence and control of capital. This is more in the nature 
of an agricultural and domestic industry than any other manufacturing 
industry which can be named. 

Now, as to the importance of it: The United States is getting now to 
be a very great silk-manufucturing country, and we are dependent al- 
most exclusively upon silk derived from Ja from France, Italy, 
Russia, and some other of the European states, for the supply of the 
cocoons and also of the reeled silk; and yet in the United States we can 
produce these things at home with less expenditure of money and time 
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perhaps than in almost any other country of the world. The actual 
value of the silk production manufactured in the United States is about 
$34,000,000, and the value of the raw material consumed in 1880 was 
$19,138,300, That raw material consists of cocoons, which are called 
choked cocoons, those in which the is has been destroyed in the 
preparation for reeling and the reeled silk. The average value of choked 
cocoons in the United States is $1 per pound, and the average value, 
through a series of years, of the reeled silk is $5 per pound. The reel- 
ing of silk is sometimes carried on by the establishments that are called 
filatures in neighborhoods where large quantities of the cocoons are 
produced. 

Very nice machinery is used, and persons who have skill in the 
reeling of silk are employed, and these filatures reel the silk for the 
neighborhood where they are produced; but it is easy to introduce 
hand-reels into all the homes of the country where cocoons are manu- 
factured and where the women and children can add to the value of 
the silk the difference between $1 and $5, that is to say they can add 
$4 a pound to the value of the raw material by the reeling it. The 
ordinary used by a woman in reeling cocoons is not a more com- 
plicated piece of machinery than an ordinary flax-reel or cotton-reel. 

The process of reeling is by placing basins of warm water near the 
reel, and taking the strands of the coceons and crossing them, carrying 
them through loops and around the rim while the hand of the woman 
that turns steadily keeps the fiber in constant evenness and accomplishes 
the work. A woman who is expert can reel silk enough in a day’s 
work to earn from $1.50 to $2.50. She can do this work at her own 
fireside with her little girl te help her, and she may realize this valu- 
able advantage if the laws of the United States would give her some 
encouragement to do so. 

The amount of silk cocoons and raw silk that we have imported into 

the United States I have already stated, taken from the census reports. 
There are various other reports which concur as to the amount of raw 
silk that is used in the United States, or was used in 1880. The 
amount is increasing rapidly every year—$19,126,300, not one-fifth of 
which is produced here; and I may say that not all of it that is pro- 
duced here is consumed in our own factories. 
There is another industry connected with this out of which the peo- 
ple of the United States have made profit already, notwithstanding 
they have no enco ent in the production of silk, and although 
the production of it has been scattered about in different localities all 
over this country, and that is the production of silk-worm eggs for 
transportation to foreign countries. Three or four years ago there was 
a blight of the silk-worm eggs in Italy and in France. Japan largely 
supplied that demand, but the United States came in also and made a 
considerable exportation of silk-worm eggs to the south of France and 
to Italy to supply this need. Every year there are cars loaded with 
silk-worm eggs that pass across this continent carrying silk-worm eggs 
and raw-silk products of Japan from San Francisco to New York, whence 
they are shipped to European countries. We have advantages in the 
United States superior to any other people for the production of this 
valuable article of commerce for the reason that in more than three- 
fourths of the tree-bearing portions of the Union the mulberry is an 
indigenous plant, and you will find it in one form or another, and in 
every form fit for silk-worm food, in three-fourths of the timber-bearing 
regions of the United States. In the South it abounds everywhere, 
and so it does in large quantities on the seacoast between the southern 
border of Oregon and as far down as San Diego in California. 

But, Mr. President, we have another article of food for the silk-worm 
in this country which has been thoroughly tested. The tests made in 
the Agricultural Department in Washington, as well as those made by 
different societies in different parts of this country, have demonstrated 
conclusively that the osage orange, or bois d’arc, is just as valuable for 
feeding silk-worms asany mulberry. Indeed it is considered by many 
to be preferable food, because it makes a stronger fiber of silk equal in 
color and richness to any produced from any description of mulberry, 
and all the different breeds of silk-worms feed upon it with avidity 
equal to that with which they feed upon the mulberry. My attention 
has been called to this subject mainly by certain conditions that exist 
in my own State and which I wish to describe very briefly to the Sen- 
ate, and they exists also throughout the South. 

We have in the southern part of Louisiana and Mississippi and in 
Texas enormous wild forests of bois d' are. In our richer days, when 
we had slave-labor and very large plantations, we took the cuttings of 
the bois d'arc and we set out agreat many miles of hedge for the fencing 
of our fields, The timber on the plains and prairies of the South was 
largely swept away by the wide and rapid expansion of cotton culture, 
and that part of the country now does not possess one-fiftieth part of 
the timber that it had at the time we first commenced cutting it down 
for agricultural p 

In the large plantations it was found to be absolutely essential to sup- 
ply the place of timber in making fences with these bois d’are hedges, 
and the result was that we planted very extensive lines of them, which 
since the war have been allowed to grow up into large trees, and you 
ean pass ee that section of the country and for miles and miles 
en both sides of the roads you will find bois d'are hedges, and the plan- 
tations fenced off from each other by the same plant. 
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over the fences in that part of the country were entirely destroyed. I 
could have gotten upona horse in the great cotton belt of Mississippi fifty 
miles or one hundred miles west of the Alabama line, and I could have 
ridden from there clear through the State of Alabama and into Georgia 
across the cultivated fields without ever crossing a fence that inclosed a 
plantation. The fencing was destroyed throughout the whole country, 
burned up, and since that time the people have never been able to re- 
place it, and I dare say they never will beabletoreplaceit. Theresult 
was that we had toabandon all systems of fencing; we had to abandon 
all cattle-growing and sheep-growing in that country, except in those 
cases where we were able to place the herds or the flocks under the care 
of shepherds and so keep them from depredating upon the plantations. 
So that is a part of the Southern country which is practically without 
a fence; you may say also that it is practically without cattle or sheep 
or hogs in any large numbers, and it has been so for the last twenty 
years. Now, there stand these orange hedges useless forany other pur- 
pose than for fire-wood or for feeding silk-worms. They make very good 
fire-wood. 

In addition to this we have a large number of homesteads in the 
South which were prepared for the accommodation of our slave labor; 
a comfortable house would be erected by a planter for his residence, and 
a number of comfortable frame houses, with brick chimneys and other- 
wise comfortably arranged, would be built for the negroes, generally in 
a square near his residence, called his negro q where the negroes. 
were accommodated. Those houses remain, but they are of ne use to 
any one. The plantation system has been broken up. The negroes in 
the country now live in squads and villages about in places of their 
own selection, and usually, being tenants on the land, they prefer to 
build their own houses. 

Here, then, is a vast amount of material for the production of food for 
the silk-worm already grown to hand. Here are the houses which are 
prepared to accommodate this industry. More than that, there are 
thousands and hundreds of thousands of delicate women, women of fine 
taste, fine cultivation, who are without employment. Some of them, 
the sturdiest of them, are employed in growing cotton in the fields. 
They desire employment; they get none; and I feel very much con- 
cerned to assist them by the introduction of this valuablesilk industry. 

This subject has been a matter of close practical investigation in the 
Department of Agriculture for the last eight or ten years. The Depart- 
ment has hesitated to recommend any large ventures of capital in this 
kind of business, or to recommend to the people that they should gen- 
erally engage in it, not for the reason that it was risky at all, but be- 
cause we once had such a boom in this country on the subject of pro- 
ducing morus multicaulis and silk that the people overdid the matter, 
expecting to make fortunes by the growth of that plant; and they 
brought the subject into disrepute as a means of money-making. That 
was a time when the attention of the people was directed to the making 
of cotton and other more valuable productions, as sugar and the like, 
and when it was impossible to get them to in this or any other 
ordinary home industries. The minor domestic industries were a mat- 
ter of no consequence then to the people in my section of the country, 
but now the case is very different. 

The honorable Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUME] reminded me the 
other day that one of the causes of our recent prosperity was that our 
people had learned the value of a penny and the value also of a nickel 
and the difference between them; in other words, that we had come 
down to close calculation in our endeavors to make a living. I grant 
you, sir, that is true. I make no lament about it. At the same time 
I should like to furnish whatever of opportunity I can to those who are 
cultivated and were once a rich people and who are now expected to 
engage in an industry of this sort for a living, to do so with some hope 
of success, some degree of profit. : 

Why is it that, having this bill crowded with such cases, this raw ma- 
terial that we pay $15,000,000 a year for to foreign countries should 
not be put in the class of protected industries? Why should not the 
reasonable request that I make of a 10 per cent. ad valorem duty upon 
silk cocoons and upon reeled silk be allowed for revenue and for the in- 
cidental protection of this industry, when it would operate, as I could 
show, almost equally throughout all the different parts of the United 
States? There can be no justreason assigned againstit. The silk man- 
ufacturer of course wants his material free. 

Mr. SEWELL. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SEWELL. Where does this industry exist? 

Mr. MORGAN. It exists in small sporadic instances from Michigan 
to Alabama and from California to New Jersey. It exists all over the 
country. It has avery slim chance for vigorous life if the manufactur- 
ers can prevent it, but it has a present existence throughout the country. 

Mr. GEORGE. I would say to the Senator from Alabama that in 
Mississippi there are two silk-raising societies, and a very considerable 
interest is being excited on the subject. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I must beg the Senator to speak louder; we can 
not hear a word. 

Mr. GEORGE. I will repeat, then, that in Mississippi there are two. 
silk-raising societies already organized, one at Aberdeen and one at 
Corinth. A very considerable interest is being excited all through the 
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State in reference to this industry. I get letters nearly every day from 
all parts of the State making inquiries, for aid, and, second, for some 
publication which gives some information with reference to the raising 
of silk. 

Mr. MORGAN. Iwas saying, when the Senator from New Jersey in- 
terrupted me, that no doubt the silk manufacturers of the country 
would object to any tariff at all upon the raw material, either reeled or 
unreeled, but they have no reasonable ground for making this objec- 
tion. If they desire to increase the tariff for their protection, I will vote 
to add the 10 per cent. to all silk productions imported into this country. 

Now, sir, in this article we strike the domain of luxury. We call it 
such. I am not one of those who believe that every man or poor 
woman in this country should be excluded from the use of silk by a 
high tariff, for I would like to see silk ribbons fluttering on the bonnets 
of the poorest of the girls in this country, and I would like to see every 
man in the land have a silk handkerchief or any other silk-wear if he 
chooses to have it. But how is he to get it if we give his wife and chil- 
dren no chance to make enough surplus money to buy such things while 
he is toiling to supply them with food? This is an infant industry in 
this country; we have to build it up, and under our tariff system we 
always regard and treat silk as being a luxury, and we generally cover 
laxuries with very high taxation. 

I will call attention to the success of the gentlemen who have been 
engaged in the manufacture of silk and who have enjoyed the benefits 
ef this high tariff. Ample fortunes have been madeout of it. It makes 
no difference to the manufacturers what it costs the people who wear the 
silk; they get profit out of it. They are not likely to be hurt; and I say 
to them now that I will vote to increase the tariffon silk goods by every 
dollar that we put on the raw material so as to give to this home industry 
some little chance of life and some participation in their profits, 

Now, I will answer another part of the question the Senator put as 
to where this industry exists, and I must say that I am a little disap- 

inted in the want of knowledge and information on the part of the 

te of the United States in reference to this important industry, for 
in conversing with Senators about it, at different times, I have found 
that they were prepared to scout this subject, to cast it off as of trifling 
advantage, when the fact is that we are annually spending $19,000,000 
a year for raw material, which we manufacture into products that are 
worth $40,000,000. One of the most important industries of this coun- 
try is not noticed; is entirely overlooked by gentlemen who profess to 
be able to take care of every industry in the land under a system of 
taxation reaching from pea-nuts and slate-pencils up to the greatest 
engines and the most costly fabrics we can make. 

I will now cite a few instances of successful silk industries; there are 
many others of which I know nothing. In the report of Professor Riley 
it is stated that Mr. L. S. Crozier, who established himself at Corinth, 
Mississippi, during this fiscal year, as of the Corinth (Missis- 
sippi) Silk Company, has been the most constant of our correspondents 
respecting silk culture. In a letter of January 14, 1882, after relating 
his experience as a silk-culturist, first in France, then as a director of 
an investigating committee sent out by the Agricultural Society of the 
Department of Ardéche to visit the Levant in search of healthy breeds 
of silk-worms (where during eight years he visited Turkey, Wallachia, 
Asia Minor, Syria, the Caucasus, Persia, and Japan), and finally, dur- 
ing ten years in Missouri, North Carolina, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, and elsewhere, he says that he has come to the conclusion that 
none of the silk-growing countries he has visited is better adapted to 
silk culture than our own Middle and Southern States, adding: 

“Our reeled silks were sold in Ardeche, France, where the best of the world are 
raised and prepared for Lyons weavers, at 130 francs per kilogram, our cocoons 
at $6 per kilogram, the highest price paid that year for first-rate silks and co- 
eoons. My cocoons and silks— 

What do Senators think about that for a production in the United 
States, that we go into the French market with our cocoons and sell 
them ata higher price than any French cocoons can bear?— 
exhibited at the Paris exhibition in 1878 in competition with all the best prod- 
ucts of the world, caused many Italian and French firms (silk millers, reclers, 
or dealers in silk-worm sere to offer me the best prices of the time for our goods, 

cocoons, and reeled s white, yellow, and citron-colored. Can we not 
now say not only that 5 is a success in the United States, but that 
e e silk is of first quality when raised under conditions? Why 


we attain prices of $8to $9.50 per pound in competition with Japanese and 
Chinese silks worth from $5.50 to per pound, 


Here is Mr. Edward Fasnach, of Raleigh, North Carolina. He says, 
in a letter dated January 272 


You are doubtless aware that the "Systéme Pasteur" has proven so effectivea 
prevention against the pébrine that silk- worm produ this method are 
giving very satisfactory results, so much so, indeed, that with the improved and 
more intelligent mode of rearing the silk-worm results are now o ned that far 
surpass those of former years when the pébrine had not made its appearance. 
The consequence is the demand for foreign is growing less every year, and 
the American silk-grower must needs more ever look for a home market. 
This brings to mind your suggestion for the establishment of a filature so abl 
setforthin youradmirable pamphlet, There isa wealth in our numberless eo É 
berrics and osage-orange growing almost everywhere in our broad land that 
awaits only the filature, and, like the magic wand, it needs but to ‘strike the 
zock and bid it flow.“ 


Here isa ladies’ association at Spring Hill, near Mobile, Alabama, Miss 
A. C. Gronn, secretary. 


The Women’s Silk Culture Association of California was organized in 
1881 to promote the revival of the silk interest in California. z 

Then we have the Women’s Silk Culture Association of the United 
States, whose office is at 1328 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, organized in April and incorporated May 31, 1880, for the pur- 
pose of establishing “industrial schools for instruction in the art of 
silk culture, and in the art of preparing silk for manufacturing uses; 
and the establishment of auxiliary associations for such instruction 
throughout the United States.’’ 

I had the pleasure of examining the productions of beautiful goods 
which had been made under the direction of this association in a room 
adjacent to the Senate Chamber, and there I saw what is here described: 

As an earnest of the encouragement which the association tenders to native 
producers of silk, and of the practicability of silk culture in all its branches in 
this country, the association procu the manufacture of a silk dress for Mrs. 
Garfield from silk raised in fourteen States, reeled at the rooms of the associa- 


Le and dyed and woven by Hamil & Booth at their mills in Paterson, New 
ersey. 


Here fourteen States have contributed to the silk which entered into 
that beautiful brocade which I saw in this Capitol and which this as- 
sociation presented to the widow of our deceased President. 

An institution, under the name of the American Silk Exchange, was 
incorporated in New York on the 9th of May, 1882, and proposed to 
open formally for business on the 20th of that month. To attract pub- 
lic attention the exchange prepared to open, on the 5th of June, and 
to continue until September, a silk exhibition, at which every step in 
the culture of silk would be shown, the cocoons being unwound and 
the silk spun and woven in the hall. 

Mrs. John Lucas, formerly secretary and now president of the Wom- 
an’s Silk Culture Association of the United States, speaking of this sub- 
ect, says: 

I find it difficult to discover the statistics you need for your report, but I feeb 
assured there are some quite large lots (of cocoons) that we know have been 
raised, that the culturists keep back, hoping to obtain a higher market at the 
great silk de of France. * * * Thesales of waste cocoons have been about 
one hundred and thirty 8 the price paid 81 Psa pound. Some inferiorand 


stained and badly cured whole cocoons brought 50 cents to 75 cents per pound, 
Of whole cocoons we have received about two hundred and fifty pounds, 


That is the beginning of work by that association. 


We have reeled one hundred pounds of whole cocoons, for which we have 
paid from 90 cents to $1.15 per pound. Some few choice cocoons here brought 
more, as we gave a price for them as samples. Your figures of $1 to $1.50 I K 
are quite safe, but we could not pay $1.50 per pound and then pay 81 per day to 
reel and cover ourselves. You see this $1 per day and city expenses is not a cri- 
terion for home industry. 


Further, the Department has reports from Mr. Andrew J. Coen, of 
Jackson Station, Daviess County, Missouri, and Mr. G. Damköhler, of 
Clarence, Shelby County, Missouri. 

Mr. 8. Wrotnowski, of Baton Rouge, Louisiana, an experienced silk 


culturist, formerly proprietor of a magnanerie in Puy-de-Dôme, France, 
sent a model report for 1882 of his experiments in raising worms on the 
morus multicaulis : 


Taking the product of one day's hatchin 9 , keeping them ata 
eg ranging between and pr and 23. with a moisture be- 
70° C., and feeding them from four to six penance her on leaves 

of morus multicaulis, they ente: 
and mounted to vpr on the thirty-fifth day, March 13, Th 
seed came out of 2 A V 
no one of the worms died or was sick, but all 
good heal They made the best cocoons that can be made 
of you can judge by thesample that I have the honor 
in a paper box. By this eee and another, 
Tean annul the prejudice against multicaulis, 
eee for the worms, and consequently 
can not produce good silk. This is completely erroneous. Ir durin; 5 75 bai 
thered 


While a student, about the year 1839, in the French institution, Ferme ex- 
rimentale des Bergeries de Senart,“ near Paris, of which M. Camille de 
vais was at that time director, we endeavored to obtain cocoons from mtd- 
ticaulis; but the frost always destroyed the leaves, and the trees in that climate 
can not endure the frost. But here, in several States of the South, they prosper 
admirably; we have many large trees two feet in diameter. 

About four years ago I planted multicaulis cuts, and have now the finest trees 
of four inches in diameter. They are thickly covered with large leaves, many 
six by eight inches, easy to gather and abundant. 

No frost ever hurts them here, and in conclusion I believe that the multicaulis 
leaves are the best and most p: of all mulberries, the healthiest for the 
worms, and produce the best cocoons and the finest quality of silk, * * è 
Being conversant with this . to give help and service to 
persons who wish to engage in this 


Mr. H. T. Vose, Syracuse, Otoe County, Nebraska, reports also a favor- 
able experience in the production of silk from worms fed on the osage- 
orange. He says: 

The silk made by the worms from this feed may have a special value for come 
fabrics. 

That is on account of the strength of the floss. 

E. H. Benedict, of Marietta, Ohio, reported failure, and that the eggs- 
were unreliable. Mr. Benedict fed on the mulberry, but from some 
worms which he raised himself had better productions. 

Under date of June 2, 1882, Mr. John C. Andrus, of Manchester, 
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Scott County, Illinois, sent samples of cocoons raised from eggs fur- 
nished by the Department, with the following report: 


About three-fourths of the white and two-thirds of the yellow eggs hatched, 
None were lost in different molting periods; six went into the chrysalis 
without spinning. They were all raised on osage orange leaves. A lady friend 
of some seventy-tive years of is reeling nicely the nee of the cocoons, 
-after retaining quite a number for eggs. 

This small experiment has satisfied me that we haye the food goingto waste 
in our State to raise all the silk needed in the United States; all that is needed 
is to bring this industry before the people when we have more surplus labor than 
at present. Still, I think quite a large amount of cocoons could be raised if a 
market could be obtained for them. The ease of gathering the food 
from our miles of hedges is nothing in comparison to the labor of doing the 
same with the mulberry. ° 


Mrs. Theodore I. Hittell, corresponding secretary of the California 
Silk Growers’ Association, writes, May 4, 1882: 

We take pleasure in forwarding to you the first annual report of the California 
Silk Culture Association. We hope you will be tifled in seeing the progress 
we have madein our efforts to introduce home silk culture in our Golden State. 

The idea upon which our efforts have been based originated with you, From 
the very start, acting upon your suggestions, we were satisfied that silk culture 
«would be made a success among us, and that its success would be one of the 
greatest benefits that could be conferred upon our people. The example of 
France, forexample, shows of what incalculable advantage it may, with judicious 
management, be made to the p: rity and welfare of a country. And we hope 
the time is not far distant when all the men of wealth and influence throughout 
the country and the Government itself will recognize its importance and take 
the proper measures to make it one of our t national industries. 

It seems to us that the future success of silk manufacture in the United States 
depends upon the home production of the raw material. In this view it is im- 
portant to call attention to the formation of the mischief threatening the silk 
guild of Yokohama, which is described as follows: 

“The Chinese and Japanese now have sufficient intercourse with the United 
States and Europe to avail themselves of any ‘tricks of trade’ which they are 
likely to learn from the astuter Caucasian portion of the human race, and to 
such tuition may largely be ascribed the formation of the Japanese silk guild, 

“It is just possible that the not only non-resisting but acquiescent English 
silk-buyers of Yokohama may, for anything but worthy motives, be in league 
with the native silk brokers and merchants. To us ata distance it does seem 

ing strange that the guild should obtain sny encouragement from a class 
for whose obvious advantage it is to keep the silk trade as open and unham- 
pered as possible. 

On a consideration of the whole question the restrictions sought to be im- 
posed by the guild, the probability of the Chinese following the example of the 
Japanese by forming a similar obstructive guild at every port, it is evidently 
the duty of silk-consuming countries to aim at being independentas quickly as 
possible of China and Japan for raw material,” 

It is clear from the foregoing that it is of prime importance to the silk-manu- 
facturing interest of the country to encourage home production; and that what- 
ever aid in the way of protection that may be necessary to start American silk 
culture and put it on a firm basis is a matter of national concern. We are able 
with a little encouragement to become, and we ooge to be, entirely independent 
of Japan and China. Every spot where the mulberry will grow and the silk- 
worm thrive, from the Atlantic to the Pacitic, from Canada to Mexico, should 
be availed of. It is Rong . expensive and inconvenient to import 
the raw material from Japan and China, and we find by almost every mail new 
accounts of additional obstacles being placed in the way of our manufacture in 
those countries. Under these circumstances is it not plain that the interest of 
the silk 1fanufacturers throughout the country, and we may add of the country 
itself, are involved in our efforts to naturalize the production of the raw material? 
We ought to be aided in our start, because it is evident that the result will be of 
incalculable benefit. Every fiber of silk used in the United States can easily be 
and ought to be produced within the circuit of the United States. 

The Yokohama Gazette, of November 24, says: 

The silk war has come toa most lame and impotent conclusion,’ The estab- 
lishment of a central silk warehouse has been agreed to; the foreign associations 
have virtually yielded almost everything, and the Rengo Küto Niadzukarisko 

secured all the advantages it was formed to obtain. Nominally the trade 
reverts, to some extent, to its original status, but in reality it stands on a very 
different footing. Silk buyers will find this out before they are many years older; 
in the mean time let them enjoy their dearly bought treaty of peace as best they 
may. The Japanese have probably learned a lesson which hereafter they may 
perhaps be able to turn to account, which is that foreign determination, firmness 
of purpose, or whatever else it may be called, is not im ble to all assaults. 
Continual dripping wearsaway astone. The simile isan old one, but it holds good 
in this case. Japanese have only to stand out long enough and foreign opposi- 
tion will melt away as Srey. as snow does in sunshine.” 

We have taken the liberty to call your attention to the above facts and con- 
siderations for the purpose of soliciting your further efforts in securing the es- 
tablishment of American silk culture. 

We that your influence may be exerted in preventing any legislation on 
the subject which may hamper the incipient industry, and in securing such legis- 
lation as may foster and protect it. 

The manufacturers should be made to see that their interests are with the en- 
couragement of our efforts. And in our endeavor to make this plain to them, 
and to enlist their sympathy and assistance in securing the object of our asso- 
ciation, we ask the aid of your will and influence and a continuation of your 
powerful si gm da 

We should be glad tœhear any suggestions you may have to make upon the 
subject of this communication or upon the subject of silk culture in general. 


Then follow the experienced and careful labors of the Department at 
Washington. I will not detain the Senate to read them, but all these 
contributions of information upon this important industry show con- 
elusively that we ean raise silk cocoons in this country and reel the silk 
as successfully as can be done anywhere in the world. The experiments 
made in the Department of Agriculture are conclusive as to the point 
that this is a country thoroughly well adapted to silk culture. 

Mr. President, the islands of Japan have about 30,000,000 inhabit- 
ants. Comparatively they are an enlightened race of people, and their 
women have great skill in the use of the needle, in embroidering, andin 
the handling of silk; but the Lyons manufacturers, the manufacturers 
of England and Italy, all declare that those women are not comparable 
either to the British or American women in the art of reeling silk; and 
the taste, the fineness of touch, the delicacy of nervous organization are 
all in favor of the American women in the matter of reeling silk. 

Now, sir, what an industry it must be (where we ourselves consume 


$19,000,000 a year), this reeling of the silk from the cocoon, and where 
the difference in value between the reeled silk and the cocoon is as % 
to 5 when it is carried over the reel by the hands of one of these deli- 
cate women. 

One other consideration connected with this deserves notice. It re- 
quires no heavy work. A few shelves placed about in a vacant build- 
ing—yes, sir, a few shelves, even, three feet square, with a bottom cov- 
ered with mosquito bar or with wooden slats or with cane, one set of 
trays placed upon the top of another in a place which is only large 
enough to accommodate an ordinary dinner table, is room enough tc 
raise thousands and tens of thousands of worms. One of these stackt 
of trays is sufficient to engage a woman all of her leisure time during 
the whole process of raising these worms after they are hatched from 
the egg; the eggs are deposited upon cards or upon paper, for it is said 
the silk worm is a domestic moth. It never undertakes to escape or 

abroad, but it deposits its eggs immediately near the places at which 
it cuts out of the cocoon. These eggs are placed on cards and are kept 
cool enough so as to delay the hatching process, which is entirely nat- 
ural, requiring no artificial assistance, until late enough in the season 
for the mulberry plants or the osage-orange plants to come out and fur- 
nish them food; then the remainder of the work consists merely in the 
stripping of the leaf from the tree and feeding it to these worms once 
or perhaps twice a day. There is the whole of it—a light labor and 
very remunerative. i 

I spoke of Japan with her 30,000,000 people. Why, sir, if you were 
to strike down the silk industry in Japan you would ruin the govern- 
ment. And what is the silk industry of Japan? It is precisely the 
same that it isin the United States; that is to say, it is a home industry. 
You may go through Japan or China either, and you will not find large 
plantations devoted to silk culture, but you will find under the roof- 
trees this little production going on and the woman sitting there with 
her little hand-reel reeling off the silk from the cocoons, doing it up in 
convenient-sized hanks, sending it tomarket, and getting from $4.50 to 
$6 a pound for it. And yet if you were to destroy in Japan, or in China 
either, the production of silk, this little home industry, you would take 
from both of those great countries an indispensable part of their traffic 
and commerce. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. 
question ? 

Mr. MORGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I appreciate what he says in regard to the 
silk industry in Japan; but does that industry in any degree depend 
upon the legislation of that country or upon its natural adaptability for 
the particular industry? 

Mr. MORGAN. Ido not know what the legislation of Japan is about 
silk-growing. I only know that the government is very much inter- 
ested in it and undertakes always to control the silk product and the 
exportation of it. If it depends upon any climatic consideration at all, 
the argument is much stronger in favor of the United States than Japan, 
because we have got a greater variety of climate, and our experiments 
so far in the raising of silk and silk-worm eggs have proved that we have 
a very much better climate for this industry than Japan has. Japan 
has difficulties of season to overcome which we do not experience here 
at all. It lies very fur to the North. Whatever argument can be made 
in favor of the raising of silk or of reeling it in Japan bears with more 
force in its favor in this country. 

I wish to read now from a paper prepared at the Entomological Bureau 
of the Department of Agriculture: — 

That the children and more feeble persons in a household may find profitable 
8 in ee cocoons to be shipped abroad is proved by the case of Mr. 


‘asnach, of Raleigh, North Carolina, who has for several years been in the 
habit of thus shipping the cocoons reared by his family. 


Let me call the attention of the Senate to another matter which has 
just occurred to me. For three or four winters a man from Huntsville, 
Alabama, came to me with hanks of silk of various colors, some spun, 
some reeled, and with quantities of cocoons of various colors, which 
were raised near the city of Huntsville, Alabama. He fed his worms, 
I believe, exclusively upon the native mulberry, not the morus multi- 
caulis, but the ordinary mulberry that grows wild in the woods. He 
got the plants and set out his trees, and himself and his wife and his 
children engaged in this industry. He was a school-teacher. He was 
employed in conducting a well-patronized school in Huntsville. That 
man’s name was Lowry, and he was'a negro, a very black man, but a 
man who took up the idea that he could make something by this in- 
dustry; and although he had no access to a market, except the market 
in Paterson, New Jersey, and was in competition with all the balance 
of the world without protection, this man told me that he and his wife 
and children with the expenditure of very little labor made quite a 
considerable amount of money every year in the production of silk. 
He conducted a profitable business and is still engaged in it, making 
money by it and setting a good example to the people. This paper 
from which I was reading goes on to say of Mr. Fasnach, of North 
Carolina: 

He sends in bales 6 by 5 feet in size, and averaging about 40 pounds of stifled 


cocoons, for which he obtained as high as $2.50 per pound net, the freight 
costing only n per hundred pounds between Raleigh and Marseilles. 


Will the Senator permit me to ask him a 
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Here is a man in North Carolina sending his choked cocoons baled 
off to Marseilles and selling them there for a good price and keeping up 
the industry. He was experimenting in the French market. 

I should say here that a choked cocoon after it is dried—and the proc- 
ess of choking is very simple; it is put in hot water or put in contact 
with steam for the purpose of killing the chrysalis—after that is ac- 
complished the chrysalis becomes a mere powder on the inside of the 
cocoon, and you can pack the cocoons together with a screw just as you 
ean cotton. You can put them in bags and pack them as firmly as you 
can cotton or hay for exportation, and like cotton they will keep for many 
years. It is an article extremely easy for export, and the very large 
value of the cocoon as compared with the bulk and the weight makes 
the transportation a matter of no consequence. 


Mr. B. A. Weber, of Rockford, Illinois, last year raised forty pounds of co- 
coons, and also shipped to Europe through New York brokers, and others have 
done likewise, but I would advise no one to invest capital on this basis. 

Again I read: 

Under existing circumstances more money has been made by the sale of eggs 
than by either of the other means, and silkworm growers in this country have 
gradually drifted into this branch of the industry, E raised in this country 
are free from d , and the fact that as high as $6 and $8 per ounce have been 
pa for them, and that France paid in 1876 114,000 francs and in 1877 1,691,400 

rancs for eggs exported from the United States, is as eloquent in showing the 
remarkable adaptation of our country to silk-culture as that other fact, not gen- 
erally known, the chief of the French commission to our Centennial con- 
fessed that there was nosilk in France superior to some that was there on exhi- 
bition and grown in North Carolina, 


There is 1,691,400 francs in 1877 paid by France for silk-worm eggs 
exported from the United States, and yet some Senators seem to think 
that that is no industry. They have to hunt the markets of the earth 
in competition with the silk manufacturers; they have the pressure of 
that great industry down upon them to prevent us from giving them 
encouragement here, but I wish to remove that by repeating what I 
have said before, that I am even willing to go to the extent of putting 
a higher per cent. on silk goods if they will allow the bread-winning 
women and children to divide in part with them. I read further: 


The production of a certain number of eggs does not necessarily prevent the 
production at the same time of choked cocoons or reeled silk; and the pierced 
cocoons that have been used for breeding purposes have also a certain market 
value, commanding about $l per pound at Paterson, New Jersey. This egg-pro- 
ducing branch of the industry can, however, only admit of a limited expansion. 
Asa means of indicating the profits in silk culture I have prepared the sub- 
sidiary estimates. Optimistic theorists have done much harm the past by 
making fabulous calculations as to the profits of silk culture, The figures here 
pea are based on data furnished by men like Messrs. E, V. Boissière and L. S. 
‘rozier, of Silkville, Kansas, E. Fasnach, of Raleigh, North Carolina, T. N. Dale, 
of Paterson, New Jersey, &., and on the current prices as quoted in the Moniteur 
des Soies. They are in every sense moderate estimates; but it must not be for- 
gotten that they do not include capital invested in the shape of food-plants. As 
yet, and until Congress given the necessary encouragement, it were safest for 
those only to embark in culture who already have mulberry trees to use or 
who decide to feed Osage orange. 


PROFITS OF PRODUCING COCOONS—ESTIMATES FOR TWO ADULTS, OR MAN AND 
WIFE. 


Average number of eggs per ounce, 40,000. 

Average number of fresh cocoons per pound, 300. n 

Average reduction in weight for choked cocoons, 66 per cent. 

Maximum amount of fresh cocoons from one ounce of eggs, 130 to 140 pounds. 

Allowing for deaths in rearing—26 per cent. being a large estimate—we thus 
get, as the product of an ounce of eggs, 100 pounds of fresh or 33 pounds of 
choked cocoons. 

Two adults can take charge of the issue of from 3 to 5, ne 4, ounces of eggs, 
which will produce 400 pounds of fresh or 133 pounds of cho! cocoons, 

Price per pound of fresh cocoons (1878), 50 cents. 

Four hundred pounds of fresh cocoons, at 50 cents, $200, 

Price per pound of fresh cocoons (1876), 70 cents. 

Four hundred pounds of fresh cocoons, at 70 cents, $280. 

Actual sales in Marseilles, December, 1878, of choked cocoons, 15 francs per 
sores or $1,36 per pound, which for 133 pounds choked cocoons would be 


7 5 — per pona of choked cocoons (1876), $2.25; 133 pounds of choked cocoons, 
a 25, $299.25. 

Freight, packing, commissions, and other incidental expenses, say $25, mak- 
ing as the return for the labor of two 3 for six weeks, at the present low 
prices, $155.88, or more than $1.85 per day. 

Calculating on the basis of $1.25 per pound of choked cocoons, which, as shown 
in the following estimates, a reeling establishment in this country could well 
afford to pay, we get even more than this amount, namely, $166.25. As alread: 
stated, the es invested in food for the worms is not included in these esti- 
mates, nor isthe first cost of the ounce of deducted. ‘The silk-growershould 
raise his own “seed,” and the time required for this purpose is more than com- 
pensated for by the time saved in feeding during the firstand second ages of the 
worms, when the whole time of two adults is not required, as itis subsequently, 

APPROXIMATE PROFITS OF REELING. 

One pound of recled silk requires 3} pounds of choked cocoons, 

An expert can in six days reel 4} pounds of raw silk. 

Price of best raw silk in French market, 1878 (market very low), $8.50 per pound. 

Nine pounds of raw silk, at $8.50, $76.50. 

Thed unt for cash, commissions for selling, and transportation would re- 
-duce this to 805.42. 

To produce 9 pounds of raw silk would require the labor of tworeelers for six 
days, ut $1 per day, or $12; adding to this $2.50 for indirect labor, we get 814. 350 a8 
the cost of labor in reeling 9 pounds. 

Thus the labor to reel 1 pound of raw silk will cost about $1.60, or that to reel 
1 pound of choked cocoons, approximately, 45 cents, 

Deducting the cost of reeling from $65.42 obtained, we have $50.92 with which 
to buy the necessary cocoons; say 33 pounds of choked cocoons for the 9pounds 
reeled silk. If we use M9.50of this sum for this purpose it will enable us to pay 
$1.50 per pound for our cocoons, and we still have $1.42 as a prons on every 9 
pounds of raw silk manufactured. This, if we employed two hundred reelers, 
would be a yearly income of $7,384. 

It is safe to say that the process of reeling just about doubles the value of the 
product, and if the silk-raiser can reel his own cocoons he may safely count on 


this increase of its value provided it is well reeled. 


What the actual profits are that accrue to the owners of the large filatures in 
Tarascon and other parts of South France or Italy it would be impossible to 
state without having access to the books of the companies. 


ESTIMATE OF PROFIT IN RAISING EGGS, 

Average number of in an ounce, 40,000. 

Maximum number of cocoons from one ounce of eggs, 40,000. 

One-half of these, or 20,000, are females. 

Number of eggs laid by each female, say 300. 

Quantity of eggs from one ounce, 6,000,000, or 150 ounces. 

Deducting, as probable loss from all causes combined, one-half, we have 78 
ounces, 

Price of eggs in E . $2 to 8 ` 

‘Ashount realized on ane 3 2 e 

On the basis of the first estimates two adults could take ges of the issue from 
four ounces of eggs. These would yield the sum of $900, and even after allow- 
ing for the first cost of ý iraya, Spron ation; freight (which is light), extra 
time, and labor (say another month), and incidental expenses, it leaves a very 
excellent return. 

Silk-culture never was and never will be an 5 fitable business, 
but it adds vast wealth to the nations engaged in it, for the simple reason that it 
can be pursued by the humblest and pas and requiresso little outlay. The 
question of its establishment in the United States is, as I have elsewhere said, 
“a question of adding to our own productive resources.“ Thereare hundredsof 
thousands of fumilies in the United States to-day who would be most willing to 
add a few dollars to their annual income by giving light and easy employment 
for a few months each year to the more aged, to the young, and especially tothe 
erer curd the family, who may have no other means of profitably employing 

r 8 

This holds especially true of the people of the Southern States, most of which 
are pre-eminently adapted to silk culture. The girls of the farm who devote a 
little time each year to the raising of cocoons may not earn as much as their 
brothers in the field, but seer may earn something, and that omething repre- 
sents an increase of income, use it provides labor to those members of soci- 
ety who at present too often have none thatisremunerative. Further, the rais- 
ing of a few pounds of cocoons each year does not and need not materially in- 
terfere with the household and other duties that now engage their time, and it 
is by each household raising a few pene of cocoons that silk culture must in 
the end be carried on in this as it always been in other countries. Large 
rearing establishments seldom pay. 

Here are the details, giving every item expended in the raising of 
silk-worms and the reeling of silk, and it shows that upon the average 
the women and children of this land can make at least $150 a year 
in the raising and reeling of silk, and they will not be engaged in that 
industry more than eight to ten weeks in the entire feeding season, and 
eight to ten weeks in reeling will yield them the full result of their 
labor, averaging $150 for every person engaged init. Any little del- 
icate girl, any cripple, any poor infirm woman, any woman broken 
down in her fortune, and who would prize the opportunity of making 
a living by means of this kind, can be allowed to do this important 
work for our commerce if we will turn our eyes for one moment to 
them and give them a part of the benefits of this tariff with which we 
are making the silk manufacturers of this country kings and princes in 

of their wealth and power. 

I ask for them only a small and a modest division of its benefits. I 
wish to commence with a small duty. Ten per cent. ad valorem cer- 
tainly is very small. It is equal to 10 cents a pound on cocoons and 
50 cents a pound on the reeled silk. If our manufacturing industries 
can not stand that for the benefit of such people as I have described and 
for the benefit of giving this diversity to industry—yes, sir, even bread 
to the breadless—if they are unwilling to give this stinted dole to 
those who ask for it as a means of living, and have no other means of 
getting it, I can scarcely think what they would not refuse to do in the 
way of generosity. 

I therefore, without undertaking to further amplify this suhject—it 
is a very broad suhject and a very t one—submit the question to the 
Senate of voting this moderate tariff that I ask, through which we can 
distribute to the producers and the reelers of silk some of the benefits 
we now lavish upon the already enriched manufacturers, 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Mr. President, if I thought that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States or its Treasury required the money pro- 
posed to be produced by this tax I would not hesitate a moment to 
vote for it; but I supposed that it was the intention of the Senate to 
reduce the burdens of the great majority of the American people and 
not to build up by the exercise of the taxing power the interests of any 
particular class. 

I have clear conceptions of our constitutional duty with respect to 
taxation. They are entirely in keeping with what was said by the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. LAMAR] yesterday, that the taxing power 
given by the Constitution never was designed to be exercised for the 
benefit of any class. It was intended to be exercised in order to raise 
money to support the Government of the United States. The history 
of the convention in which the proposition originated proves it. And 
however partial I may be toward the special industry mentioned by my 
friend from Alabama, I am not here for the purpose of taking advan- 
tage of the argument made by the other side and to balance expedients. 
There is either a principle in this thing or there is none. If we have 
no right to use the taxing power to protect manufacturers in the East, 
we have no right to use it to protect the cultivation of the silk-worm 
in the South. We have got to take either one or the other side of the 
dilemma, Whenever the levying of duties results in incidental pro- 
tection where it may come in let it come; but as Democrats, recogniz- 
ing the principles of the party with which we are identified, let us go 
before the country upon them and take the consequences, If the Treas- 
ury of the United States requires this money, let us vote it; if it does 
not, let us say that the number of consumers of silk in the Union so 
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far outnumbers the insignificant few who produce it that the principle 
of the greatest benefit to the greatest number must prevail. It has 
been said by somebody that that was a pagan antithesis; but there is a 
great deal of Christianity condensed into it. 

Who uses thesilk of this country? The Senator from Alabama awhile 
ago said he was in favor of bringing the cost of this article down to the 
lowest walks of life; but if we put a tax on the raw material, which I 
understand has been free for years, and thus enhance the cost of the 
manufactured article even beyond what it now is, upon whom will fall 
this charge? Upon the great body of the consumers of the United 
States, North and South. 

I am for reducing taxation, and it has been stated on this floor time 

and again that the Tariff Commission, whose recommendations have 
been observed to some extent by the committee that originated this bill, 
was brought into existence to bring down the cost of everything enter- 
ing into the wants of life to the great body of the American people, and 
to destroy the system of monopoly which has existed in this country so 


long. 

What will be the effect of this? A little local interest is touched here 
and there, in which a few thousand people are concerned, and we are met 
by the argument that in order to build up that interest it is necessary 
to levy a tax. Against that the distinguished Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. TAHAR] argued yesterday with a force of reason and of truth that 
ought to have carried conviction into every mind in the Senate; and 
what did he show? He showed by the history of the past, before the 
Revolution and since, that there is no reliance to be put for support, so 
far as manufactures are concerned, in the legislation of Congress; and 
if an industry can not stand without what we do h it can not live 
successfully at all; and whatever is built up by legislation here will 
only lead to fictitious results, ending in panic and unhealthy conditions. 

The Senator from Alabama has shown by what he said a while ago 
that we are in a condition to meet the world with respect to the pro- 
duction of this raw material; that we send it abroad and we compete in 
the markets of Europe with the people there. Why should this tax 
be levied now when the article has been on the free-list for years? I 
thought this entire movement was in the direction of reducing taxation 
5 the cost of everything lower to the great consuming 
masses of America, and upon that line I have been endeavoring to vote. 
Now, I understand that this article has been on the free-list for years, 
and it is proposed at this time to tax it. This would not seem to be 
in accordance with the principles of this bill or with the demands of 
the public. Therefore I shall vote against the proposition of my friend 
from Alabama, notwithstanding the strong statement he has made. 

Mr. MORGAN. I regret to lose the vote of the Senator from Florida 
upon this proposition, because I know his try and what a sacri- 
fice, as well of heart as of judgment, it must require on his partto give 
a vote against those I represent on this question, and I regret it the 
more on account of the reason stated by him. 

There is not a manufacture that is encouraged in the United States, 
I believe, where the home-raised article upon which the man 
is based is not to some extent protected, and a great deal of mere - 
cultural growth in this country is protected also in this very bill. e 
Senator from Florida, who is one of the most astute of all the Demo- 
crats in the country, one of the most vigilant of the anti-protectionists 
in the Senate, has been sitting by and listening here, and as we have 
e through this bill and I have not yet heard an objection made by 

im to the protection of the following staple products of the State of 
Florida: 

Oranges, in boxes of capacity not exceeding 2} cubic feet, 25 cents per box 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Will the Senator from Alabama permit me 
to say a word? 

Mr. MORGAN. Certainly; I would like to hear the Senator on 


oranges. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I have not sought to change the law; Lam 
content to leave the tax where it has stood; but this is a proposition to 

the law. 

Mr. MORGAN. Does not this change the law as to oranges? 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. You propose to tax 10 per cent. articles 
which have been on the free-list for years. 

Mr. MORGAN. I say the tax in this bill on oranges does change 
the law; reduces it; cuts off the revenue, and that is the thing that con- 
cerns him. He wants to keep the revenue flowing into the 2 
Here is a reduction on oranges that leaves still a fair living price to 
that industry. Then it goes on: 3 

In one-half bo: ot d one-half cubic feet, 13 cents 
per Balf box; in bulk, N perthoussnd 1 barrels, capacity not oxoeeding that 
of the one h and ninety-six pounds flour-barrel, 55 cents per barrel. 

Lemons, in boxes of ca; ity not exceeding two and one-half cubic feet, 30 
cents per box; in one-half boxes, capacity not exceeding oneand one-fourth cubic 
feet, poenta per half box; in bulk, $ per thousand. 

Lemons and oranges, in packages, not specially enumerated or provided for 
in this act, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 3 

It makes no difference how they are packed or what the description 
of them may be, they are protected. Now here is another very im- 
portant Florida production. 

Acorus. 


Perhaps the Senator from Florida did not know they were protected, 


but they are protected by a specific tax of 2 cents a pound. Why are 
acorns so protected? Because as we used to do in the old confederate 
times, we make a substitute for coffee of them, as well as of the roots 
of the dandelion. 

Acorns, and dandelion root, raw or prepared, and all other articles used or in- 
tended to be used as coffee, or as substitutes therefor, not specially enumerated 
or provided for in this act, 2 cents per pound. 

Acorns and dandelions are a great industry and evidently need the 
ægis of a tariff for revenue for their protection. The poor could use 
them instead of coffee if it was not necessary to protect them. 

We let coffee in free and yet we tax acorns and dandelion roots to 
protect and encourage the growth of them in the lower part of Alabama 
and all through Florida. The Senator from Florida will have to repeal 
this whole law, and sacrifice these great industries if he adheres as 
faithfully to his doctrines. This bill is loaded with such heresies and 
he will have to wipe it all out. 

What is the principle of the American tariff? It is for the raising of 
revenue, it is to get revenue out of that which pays no revenue; yet we 
have got a large free-list here and I have not heard the Senator from 
Florida propose to put the whole free-list under a burden of taxation. 
A free-list is just as essential to the proper conduct of a government like 
this, or any government, indeed, as is a tariff-list. Raw silk and cocoons 
are on the free-list. I pro to raise revenue by taxing them. The 
Senator says that is legitimate. I believe that by putting a moderate 
tax of 10 per cent. ad valorem on cocoons and reeled silk we shall do 
twothings: we shall raise revenue, first, where none is raised now, and, 
second, we shall give a moderate incidental protection to a domestic pro- 
duction and manufacture. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Permit me to ask a question. 

Mr. MORGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I desire to inquire of the Senator whether 
at this time we are in a position to ask Co to increase the reve- 
nues of the country, or whether it has not been admitted throughout 
this entire debate that the country and the Government are in a situa- 
tion to cut down the revenues below the present income? Is this a 
time to increase rather than to diminish the income of the Government 

increased taxation? 

Mr. MORGAN. A very good way to decrease the revenue is to take 
it off those articles of common necessity which bear a heavy burden, as 
for instance, sugar and salt. I have never heard the Senator from 
Florida inveigh against the tax on sugar. I think he voted for it as 
high as Louisiana wanted it. Now, suppose that we should take a little 
of the tax off sugar—that is a Southern product—and give the benefit 
of a portion of what we take off sugar, say one-half of it, to the silk in- 
dustry, we should reduce the amount of revenue, and we should take 
a portion of the burden off those people who are compelled to consume 
sugar, and enable the poor women of the South to buy alittle of it with 
the money they can earn in raising and reeling silk. 

The whole object is not simply to reduce the amount of the revenue; 
that would be easy enough toaccomplish; but it is also in the line of paral- 
lelism with the reduction of the revenue to reduce and distribute the bur- 
den of taxation equitably among all the people of this country; and the 
purpose is also within the line of revenue to legislate with reference to the 

romotion of the industries which are American or may be Americanized. 

t is my understanding of it. Perhaps my views area little confused 
and not a little complex, but still they are sati ry to myself, and 
I think I can maintain before the Senate thatso far as the idle claim of 
mere consistency of action is concerned I have been as consistent as any 
man on this floor. 

When I find that there is an American industry that may be promoted 
by a tariff for revenue, a moderate tariff, I am in favor of promoting 
that, even though it may be in its swaddling clothes; for I find quitea 

number of industries in this country that are now extremely im- 
t which twenty years ago we knew nothing of. I can recollect 
distinctly well that when I was a child there was an oil called rock- 
oil that was carried about in little bottles and was considered to be a 
wonderful cure for rheumatism and other like afflictions. It oops 
to the materia medica and it was confined to the healing art. I to 
read the stories which came on the wrapper of the bottles about the 
way this oil was obtained. It flowed out of some rocks on the bank 
and was collected from the bosom of the Kanawha River. It was 
skimmed off and carefully treasured up. Sometimes the hunters at 
night would let their torches come in contact with this rock-oil floating 
on the top of the water and it would ignite the whole surface of the 
river, making a most magical display of the wonders and curiosities of 
nature. 

What is that now? That which was packed about in little bottles 
has led to this magnificent product of petroleum with all its varieties, 
which has been developed into one of the most useful and important of 
all the productions of this country. Protection has had something to 
do with that. The maintenance of that as an American industry un- 
der proper tax laws has had something to do with it, and I would have 
yoted at any time, while raising revenue out of its competitors, to have 
given to this wonderful and progressive industry a reasonable and 
proper share of protection. If you make your protection within a 
proper revenue standard, equal upon everything, if you will equalize 
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it in your classifications and in your impositions, you will not find me 
halting at any proposition that is essential to the advancement of this 
country in its progress till it shall be the admiration of all the nations. 

I prefer to raise the revenues of this country by a tariff instead of by 
direct taxation, for that is the system provided for in our Constitution. 
Our Government was as much modeled with reference to the collec- 
tion of taxes by tariff duties as it was with reference to the jury sys- 
tem or any other feature that you can mention. The tripartite division 
of its powers into three departments is nota more distinguishing charac- 
teristic of this Government than that of levying a collection of funds to 
support the Government through means of imposts, excises, and duties. 
Direct taxation is so hobbled and cramped and crippled with the re- 
strictions that are in the Constitution itself, that even in a time of war 
it was found to bean inefficient method of collecting taxes. States that 
were as patriotic on that side of the question which divided the Ameri- 
can people in 1861 as any others interposed objections and caveats to 
the manner in which that tax was laid. A direct tax is not an Ameri- 
can tax, and is never to be resorted to, in my opinion, so long as any 
substitute can be found for it which will bring revenue reasonably into 
the Treasury of the United States. That is my view of it. 

So I am for a tariff for revenue. This article now bears no revenue. 
It ought to bear a revenue, because it needs encouragement, and be- 
cause it ought to bear a portion of the burden of the revenue. Take 
it off something else and put it upon this; then allow an opportunity 
to these hundreds of thousands of poor women and children of this 
land who have neither got bread nor an honest way to win it, who 
daily look starvation in the face, and are familiar with every woe and 
misery to which humanity is liable—give them a chance to live. I 
am surprised that the Senator from Florida did not make his constitu- 
tional point upon his oranges and his lemons and his acorns, or some- 
thing of that sort, and that he should pass by all these in favor of the 
interests of his own State and refuse to help an industry where the 
women and children of the land have such a Jarge stake as they have 
in the silk culture. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Everything that the Senator has said is 
just as applicable to my State as to his or any other, but I have endeay- 
ored to stand upon a principle about this business of taxation. 

Mr. MORGAN. Then why not move tostrike ont the tax on oranges? 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Because it has stood there, and I presume, 
in the judgment of the committee that has in the raising of rev- 
enue for the Government, they thought the tax resulting from oranges 
and other products therein specified was necessary; but I have not come 
in here to propose any increase of taxation on the American people. 

Mr. MORGAN. ‘The Senator from Florida surely does not get his 
principles from the Committee on Finance, but the fact that this tariff 
has stood on oranges, lemons, and acorns for so long a time can not jus- 
tify it if it is wrong in principle. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. There is nothing wrong in principle about it. 

Mr. MORGAN. Then there is nothing wrong in a tax on cocoons 
and reeled silk. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Except this, that the tax-list as it has stood 
for years has not only in the judgment of the American people and in 
that of the Finance Committee been suflicient to meet the demands of 
the Government, but it has been in excess of those demands; and the 
Senator from Alabama now proposes to increase the taxes and not to 
reduce them. 

Mr. MORGAN. I wish to say, if the Senator will allow me, that it 
has been only a very few years that we have been manufacturing silk 
in the United States at all; and this industry has progressed with more 
rapidity than any other we have got. There is not one any man can 
name, unless it is petroleum, that has progressed with such wonderful 
rapidity as the manufacture of silk in the United States, and it is all done 
upon silk grown abroad, for our own market does not furnish a supply. 
We have given it noencouragement; and our people when they send their 
cocoons and reeled silk abroad do it for the purpose of proving their 
value in the markets of Marseilles, Lyons, and other places in compe- 
tition with the French and Italian silks. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. As I said a while ago, there is either a prin- 
ciple in this whole business or there is none; we have either power to 
raise taxes to support the Government, or to protect local interests, or 
not. As I said, the American people demanded a reduction ef taxa- 
tion, and those of us on this side of the Chamber who have believed in 
the earnestness and sincerity of that demand have been voting all the 
while on that line and not to increase it. 

Now, sir, I have asked for no increase of taxation upon any commod- 
ity produced in my State. I have not come forward here since this 
tariff bill has been under discussion to ask that a singledollar shall be 
added to the burdens of the American people in of any local in- 
dustry of the State which I in part represent. I have been content to 
leave the taxes as they stand upon the fruits and the productions of 
other climes, which are sup to come in contact with my own, be- 
cause I supposed that in the judgment of the Finance Committee that 
tax was necessary to produce the revenue essential to the support of 
the Government. I have not come forward here in behalf of any special 
interest to ask that the taxes and burdens of the American people shall 
be increased, not as a matter of revenue, but as a matter of protection 


to those industries, and I say that I never will; because, Mr. President, 
I do not believe from my stand-point that we have authority to do it. 

I know that this may grate a little on the ears of political friends and 
political foes; but I am a revenue reformer, and while I am in favor of 
raising all the revenue necessary to support the Government by an in- 
direct system, and distributing it as well as we can throughout the va- 
rious productions that are brought to our shores, I am not at this time 
for increasing the burdens of the people. 

I can not conceive how this commodity of silk can be brought home 
to the ordinary people of the country at cheap rates if the cost of the 
raw material is to be enhanced. If, as the Senator from Alabama has 
said, the ordinary people of the country ought to have the privilege of 
wearing silk and getting it in the market as cheap as possible, can that 
be done by enhancing the cost of the raw material entering into its 
manufacture? And will nota tax upon that raw material go to enhance 
the price of the manufactured article to the general consumer? 

Is there any necessity for an increase of duty on raw silk, putting it 
among the taxable articles when it has stood for years in the free-list? 
Is that our business now to distribute the bounties of Government as a 
protective machine, rather than to reduce taxation? If weare here for 
the purpose of distributing the advantages of this system, acknowledg- 
ing its cy and its value and extent, then let us go to work and take 
from the free-list hundreds of articles that are there and tax them, not 
for revenue but for protection, and let us abandon all professions that 
we have made to the country and to our party, that under the organic 
law of this great country the taxing power of the Union is to bo used, 
not for raising revenue to support Government, but to foster an 
build up and sustain and protect special industries in the hands of a 
favored class. 

If we adopt that principle I am for a distribution of its advantages 
and doing away entirely with the idea of revenue; but if this revenue 
is not needed, if the Treasury is not in want of money, why should 
you increase taxation by putting thingsthat have been on the free-list 
for years now among taxable commodities? I can not see the propriety 
of that. But if the revenue is needed and the amount proposed to be 
raised from this particular product is required for the Government, to 
improve the rivers and harbors, or to pay any of the other great charges 
that are resting upon it, I will go for it. But out of the 50,000,000 
people in the United States to-day a very large proportion at least as- 
pire to the wearing of silk; many of them will never realize theiram- 
bition, but many aspire to it. Now, I should like to know again how 
the cost of that article is to be brought down to the demands of ordi- 
nary life when you propose to tax the raw material entering into its 
manufacture. If I had my way I would reducethe tax upon the man- 
ufactured article; but we are told that that is a luxury and the revenue 
derived from it is necessary to the support of the Government and we 
can not take it off. Surely, however, this is not the era for increasing 
the burdens of the people and building up new industries under the 
fostering care of Federal protection. God knows we have gone far 
enough in that direction. If the principle for which the policy that I 
am connected with has contended so long is to be abandoned and the 
taxing power of the Federal Government is to be invoked here to build 
up and sustain infant industries on Democratic principles, then for one 
I want to know it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I have but little to say on this sub- 
ject, because I have not much information upon it; but I am satisfied 
that my friend from Alabama is not proposing anything that is incon- 
sistent with the Constitution or incompatible with any principle he and 
his party have maintained in regard to this wholequestion. It strikes 
me, however, that this is another unborn industry attempted to be in- 
troduced into our country; and while I should be glad to join with my 
friend from Alabama in providing means of support and occupation for 
the fingers of all our women, black and white, in this country, yet I 
have my doubts whether this delicate infant, if we were to force it into 
existence in our country, would stand our climate, whether it would 
not die. I can recollect in my own State three or four silk crazes that 
were gotten up. There was the morus multicaulis lation time and 
again, and I know of many rich men who sank their whole fortunes in 
efforts to raise morus multicaulis and silk-worms. I am satisfied that we 
have in our own forests vegetation adapted tothesilk-worm. We have 
native mulberries, and the bois d’are or osage-orange, which is an excel- 
lent food for the silk-worm. 

I traveled once abroad in silk countries, and I became deeply inter- 
ested in the subject. I was in Italy, and I recollect looking into the ques- 
tion then, many years ago, and I found thatsmall country actually pro- 
ducing silk enough to supply all her own mills and to export sixty-five 
millions. It struck me that it was the most profitable of all the indus- 
tries in the world, and I determined when I came home that I would 
go into the raising of silk and quit horses and cattle. I continued my 
voyage further into the East, and I recollect stopping at the city of 
Smyrna, in Syria, upon the Levant, which is one of the greatest raw-silk 
producing countries in the world, or at least in that portion of Asia. 
The silk cocooneries are extended up and down the coast for miles in 
every direction. There were numbers of asses bringing loads of mul- 
berry leaves from the interior, coming through all the mountain passes, 
even from the region of Lebanus, There came a thunder-storm while 
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I was there, and the next morning I heard a wail from all the inhabit- 
ants of Smyrna, and I said, What does all this mean?“ I was told, 
“The ‘has population is distressed because the electricity in the air 
yesterday destroyed all the silk-worms that were just ready to make 
ther appearance.“ I rode down the coast to see the result, and the 
stench for miles was offensive in theextreme. I then became satisfied 
that silk could be produced in no country where thunder-storms and 
lightning were common, and I was satisfied that only California and 
spots on this continent were adapted to its culture. Iwishit had been 
otherwise. 

Mr. MORGAN. Has the Senator ever gone through the South when 
the cotton-worm was devastating the crops there? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, yes, sir. e 

Mr. MORGAN. When tens of thousands of acres would be stripped 
in a single night of all their foliage, and thestench would be such that 
you could scarcely go through the fields; and yet the cotton culture has 
been established. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But that is not a cause like that of electricity. 
You may hope to destroy the cotton-worm; you may hope to stop its 
ravages, but how are you going to escape electricity unless some of the 
glass factories that are oo Mey protected shall manufacture glass to 
keep it off as a non-conductor? 

Mr. MORGAN. Has the Senator in all his wide agricultural expe- 
rience, which has made him a philosopher in agriculture, ever known 
a silk-worm to be killed by lightning in the United States? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No, sir; but I have never reared any myself. Iwas 
well informed, when I was in Palestine, upon the subject of silk cult- 
ure, and I collected a whole book of statistics, and was going to bring 
it home, and expected to make it profitable to myself and my people 
when I came back. Iam one of those who do not think it the duty of 
the Government to run all around this world and hunt up all the in- 
dustries of other nations and bring them here to experiment with. I 
think we had better let Japan and China and those countries where 
labor is cheap cultivate the rawsilk, and let us swap for it the products 
of our own labor, our own industries; let us exchange them for the prod- 
ucts of the cheaper labor of the Old World. Why, sir, suppose we get 
all the industries of ali the world here; suppose we shut out all foreign 
products, where are we going to get revenue? How are we going to 
employ our shipping? What will become of our mercantile marine? 
What necessity shall we have fora navy? What necessity for minis- 
ters abroad, for consuls? Shall we build about usa wall and keep all 
foreign nations out? 

Mr. GEORGE. Allow me 

Mr. WILLIAMS. One single question I will answer. 

Mr. GEORGE. This is the question I want to ask. Lou seem to be 
in favor of a revenue tariff. You asked how we were to get our reve- 
nue. I want to ask you how we can raise any revenue by putting any- 
thing on the ¢ree-list ? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There is enough already taxed and too much; far 
too much. I think my friend from Alabama is perfectly right when 
he says that he is for distributing this taxation over all the industries 
of the country as equitably as he can. He is perfectly right in that. 
But I am not one of those men who want to go and hunt up all the in- 
dustries of the world and plant them here at any cost to our people. 
Let the poor labor, the cheap labor, of foreign countries manufacture 
those things in which we can not compete with them. I do not believe 
we can raise cocoons in this country, and thus far I say the experiments 
in this country have been failures in my judgment. I know it hasbeen 
so in my State. When I was a boy, I recollect a man in Lexington 
built an enormous great house. I stopped ten or fifteen years ago to look 
at it, a house four or five stories high. He planted a hundred acres of 
morus multicaulis, went to Italy and got worms and eggs, and brought 
them to Lexington to undertake to plant the industry there, but the 
whole thing was a failure, the whole thing went down, morus multi- 
caulis, silk-worms, and all. 

y If I thought there was anything in the thing, I might consider the 
amendment; but I do not. I do not know of one single productive es- 
tablishment in the United States, and we have been fifty years trying 
it, and I think it is time to quit. Let the Chinese, the Japanese, and 
the Italians and the people of the Levant and the East produce the raw 
silk, and let us manufacture it. I think that is the sensible way to do. 

Mr. INGALLS. Mr. President, there have been a great many fail- 
ures in the State of Kentucky, but it would not be just to say that be- 
cause silk culture and silk manufacture had failed in Kentucky it could 
not be profitably prosecuted in this country. The Marquis de Bossier, 
a French gentleman of fortune, familiar with the growth of the worm 
and with the manufacture of silk in his own country, decided to attempt 
to transfer the experiment to America. He brought his fortune hither 
and purchased a large estate in Franklin County, in the State of Kansas, 
a number of years ago. He planted groves of the mulberry, he erected 
cottages for the operatives, some of whom he brought over from France. 
Ile purchased and im at vast expense the necessary machihery for 
the manufacture of silk, and there for many years in peace and pros- 
perity he has prosecuted that experiment until now it has passed into 
the domain of successful culture of the worm and manufacture of silk. 
He has discovered that the climate is particularly adapted to the growth 


of the worm; that it has no insect enemies; that its pasture upon the 
mulberry and the osage-orange is practically inexhaustible; and he 
there manufactures to-day, from the growth of his own cocoons, velvets, 
ribbons, and silks which compare in fabric and in color and in texture 
favorably with those that are manufactured in any portion of the civ- 
ilized world. 

Mr. GEORGE. Allow me to ask a question. 

Mr. INGALLS. With great pleasure. 

Mr. GEORGE. Have you any thunder storms in Kansas? 

Mr. INGALLS. Kansas has thunder storms both in the atmosphere 
and in its politics. [Laughter.] It has long been famed for its con- 
vulsions; and I venture to say that if a thunder storm would kill the 
silk-worm, not only would the worms of Kansas have been killed but 
the reverberations would have killed all those in the surrounding ter- 
ritory. Therefore it can not be said that the culture of silk in this coun- 
try or that the experiment of the manufacture of silk is a failure. 

But I have been very curious to understand upon what theory the 
Senator from Alabama proposes to place an ad valorem duty upon the 
cocoon or upon the raw silk. The Senator from Kentucky has alluded 
facetiously to this as an infant industry. It is a peculiarly lusty in- 
fant. We have been told that it was necessary to protect infant indus- 
tries for the purpose of enabling them to compete against the products 
that might be brought here from foreign markets where pauper labor 
was employed, and their products could be brought in here at less value 
than they could be wrought here, and that therefore protection must be 
levied as well as a tariff for revenue. But what is the statement of 
the Senator from Alabama? He says that as the law now stands with 
the cocoon and the raw silk upon the free-list, women and children can 
peng Spe $200 a year by working ten weeks, and he says they can 
earn a day by sitting down in a chair with a cocoon in a cup of 
water upon either side of them and working a machine by the foot or 
the hand that is as simple as a flax-wheel. He says also that these eggs 
and these cocoons and this silk have been already carried to France 
and that there they bring more money in the French market, in Paris, 
the very home of silk-culture and silk manufacture, than the cocoons 
that are raised upon that soil or upon the soil of Italy. Then, when 
we have here indefinite pasture for the worm, when we have a friendly 
climate, when we have the capacity of indefinite production, and when 
it appears beyond all that that what we do produce is worth more in 
the market of France and of Italy than the worms or the cocoons or 
the eggs of either of those favored climes, upon what theory does the 
Senator from Alabama ask that this shall be protected as an infant 
industry ? 

Mr. President, it appears from the tabulated schedule laid on our 
tables that last year the value of the raw silk and the silk cocoons and 
the silk-worm eggs that were brought into this country was in the neigh- 
borhood of $14,000,000. And it appears that notwithstanding all that 
importation, notwithstanding the raw silk and the cocoons and the 
worm and the egg were all brought in here, there was absolutely no com- 
petition whatever with the American product. 

The Senator and his party are committed to the truth, I believe, that 
we have already a vast excess of revenue. We have been told by the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECK] time and time again that we had 
$150,000,000 a year more than we needed and more than we could 
properly apply to the extinction of the public debt. I think the peo- 
ple of this country have anticipated not only a reduction in the aggre- 
gate amount of revenue, but they have also demanded and have aright 
to expect that there should be a reduction in the cost of all raw ma- 
terials and in the cost of all partially manufactured products which 
they require. And yet the Senator from Alabama, abandoning, as I 
believe, his theory of a reduction in the revenue to prevent corruption, 
to prevent profligate expenditure, and also abandoning the theory that 
an infant industry must be protected, with an inconsistency that I have 
never heard paralleled, I believe, in any parliamentary proposition, de- 
mands that a tariff shall be laid for reyenue upon this product when 
we have a vast excess of revenue, and that it shall be laid also for in- 
cidental protection when the article upon which he proposes to lay itis 
worth vastly more in all the markets of the world than any other prod- 
uct raised in any other country. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I do not profess to have always acted 
according to the exact logie of my principles in every policy I have ad- 
vocated. Ido not profess to be perfect in all my enunciation of doc- 
trine, and I never yet thought that I had found a system of political 
economy or of logic and reasoning that would run evenly through a 
great tariff system like ours and produce exact equality on every hand. 
By my votes I have indicated that I have not as much faith in apply- 
ing the economic laws, as they are called, which regulate taxation as I 
would have in my ability or the ability of a learned man to demon- 
strate a proposition in geometry or other exact science. 

I do not know exactly what sort of a Democrat others may think I 
am. I think I am a pretty sound one. I think I am nearly up to the 
average of good, well-meaning Democrats. If there has been one man 
in the United States, however, from whom I would take my views of 
the practice of Democracy as confidently as from another, it would be 
James Madison. For the doctrines of Democracy I would go to Thomas 
Jefferson; but for the wise application and administration of those doc- 
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trines I think I would go to Madison. Now, I read from a of 
Madison on the subject of duties on imports, made by him in the House 
of Representatives in 1789: 

If my general principle is a good one, that commerce ought to be free, and 
labor and industry left at eres to find its proper object, the en thing which 
remains will be to discover the exceptions that do not come within the rule I 
have laid down, I agree with the gentleman from Pennsylvania that there are 
exceptions, important in themselves, and which claim the particular attention 
of the committee. Although the freedom of commerce would be advantageous 
to the world, yet, in some particulars, one nation might suffer to benefit others, 
and this ought to be for the general good of society. 


There is an exception that I go upon. Where the general good of 
society is to be benefited or promoted, when one can afford to suffer 
something for the good of that society, although the rule of free trade 
or free intercourse, tree commerce between the nations of the earth might 
be the true rule to adopt, yet I think that all nations have found it 
neces , particularly in times of calamity, in times of war, to resort to 
this exception stated by Mr. Madison as a reason for departing from the 
strict letter of the law. 

I have never yet seen a man exercise the powers of mercy as a gov- 
ernor of a State or as President of the United States in behalf of a con- 
victed criminal who did not first ascertain that the conviction had been 
lawful, that the crime had been committed, but that there was some 
reason, some motive why in that case there should be an exception in 
respect to the punishment. 

1 do not profess to be infallible in my political views, but I do not 
think that I am more inconsistent than the average of gentlemen on 
this floor in their application. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. INGALLS] can not understand why it 
is that I, being a revenue-tariff man, should want to collect tariff upon 
un article that is not now taxed. I have tried to explain that by say- 
ing that there will be no harm if we should take the tax off something 
else and put it on an article that bears no burden, and in doing so we 
can promote the general welfare of the ple of this country. The 
Senator has brought valuable testimony indeed in favor of the success 
of silk culture in the United States. I am very much gratified that he 
is able to give so clear and so impressive a statement on that subject 
from his own State; for while I knew that the industry was there, I 
did not know the extent of it. I did not suppose any gentleman in 
Kansas grew the silk and manufactured beautiful velvets and ribbons 
and other articles of silk manufacture. 

Then the Senator from Florida and the Senator from Kansas and the 
Senator from Kentucky all spoke of this as not being an infant indus- 
try. It is very true that it is one of the oldest industries of the world. 
The dyes of Tyre were applied to silks of the most beautiful manufacture 
as far back as we have records of the arts in our ecclesiastical history; 
but in the United States it is an infant industry as compared with the 
others, because it is one of recent introduction and recent encourage- 
ment. We place a very high tax, specific and ad valorem, upon the 
manufacture of silks, but it has never been too high forme. Under the 
opportunity furnished by that tax of excluding foreign competition in our 
markets, the rich people of this country have been compelled to sustain 
manufactories which have gone on, until now we have in the United 
States three hundred and eighty-two manufactories, distributed through 
fifteen States, and they employ 164,218spindles beside other machinery. 
They employ 9,375 males over 16 yearsof age; they employ 16,396 females 
over 15 years of age. 

Now, right there is the moving cause of my solicitude about this 
industry. The children employed are 5,506. You will not find such 
a proportion of women and children employed in any other industry in 
this country as in the manufacture of silk. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Do I understand the Senator to admit that 
sired but the rich people of this country are in the habit of wearing 
silk? 

Mr. MORGAN. According to my acquaintance, others are not much 
in the habit of doing it. I suppose the people who have orange groves 
and lemon groves in Pania and are protected in the way they are 
down there, can afford to do it, but they can not in my State, where 
we have nothing to depend upon but cotton. The made to- 
ward clothing the poor in silks and satins and velvets has been very 
slow in this country. If the honorable Senator from Florida wants to 
clothe his poor friends in these costly fabrics, let him take off the tariff 
upon these goods that ranges from 40 to 115 and 120 per cent. and let 
the poor people have a chance at silk. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I will vote with the Senator to do it. 

Mr. MORGAN. No; because I do not propose to take it off. That 
is a luxury I propose to tax. Ay, tax it for the revenue all you can 
get out of it; it is not going to hurt the great laboring classes of this 
country to do that. 

But, sir, I have stated the reason why my solicitude was excited about 
this classof people. Says the honorable Senator from Kentucky, who 
went over to Smyrna and saw the lightning kill whole colonies of silk- 
worms at a single flash, shall we import that industry into this country, 
or shall we rather leave it in the hands of the Syrian people and in 
Smyrna and elsewhere? What is the use, he asks, of trying to trans- 
port all the industries of the world into this continent and nurse them 
here as a sort of hot-house plants for the purpose of taking the food out 
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of the mouths of the Japanese and Chinese and the people in Asia and 
the people in Europe? That is the argument of the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

Sir, the Senator, among his blue-grass pastures and his protected fat 
cattle and his protected fine horses and his protected tobacco-fields 
and his protected flocks of sheep and his protected hemp-fields, forgets 
the poor ladies and children of the country upon whom a great national 
calamity has come and who are deprived of all opportunity to labor 
and to live, and who would too often go begging for their bread but for 
the pride that denies this resort to them. These people are not asking 
for protection; they are asking for work. They are asking the honor- 
able Senator from Kenutucky to allow them to share in the Jabor of 
these paupers abroad, so that they may have a chance to eat not the 
bread of idleness and beggary, but the bread of thrift. 

I come here with this amendment not to build up a protected class. 
I come here to get bread for starving women in this country and for 
starving children who want employment. There are thousands and 
tens of thousands of them in this country, and many of them about 
Washington city to-day, who go to their beds supperless at night with- 
out knowing how they will get a breakfast in the morning. If I can, 
by a little stretch of the Constitution even, that Senators hold to be so 
sacred until it comes to putting a high tax on spool-thread made out of 
sea-island cotton and on other things of interest to their people—if I 
can even by a stretch of the Constitution find a chance to help them 
put bread in their hands which they can earn by their toil, I will not 
feel myself inconsistent or disgraced either as an American statesman 
in trying to do a charity of that kind in behalf of women and children 
who want this chance to earnaliving. When they have anything warm 
to wear they get it from taxed Kentucky wool. The honorable Sena- 
tor, with his pastures filled with sheep under the protection of a high 
protective duty, feels comfortable when he thinks about what his part 
isin this protection, and when a poor woman comes from the South 
and asks him to divide it with her he says, Do not do that; I can not 
protect this industry.’’ 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator will recollect that I stated that I had 
got less for my wool the very moment protection was put on it. 

Mr. MORGAN. I hope you will get less and less until you are ready 
to provide for these women in the South and let them get a little help 
out of this silk industry. 

The honorable Senator was very indignant about our putting jute 
and jute butts in competition with hemp; that is a protected indus- 
try. Hemp and flax are protected industries of Kentucky; and yet 
one of these poor women who wants a chance to raise cocoons and reel 
silk, if she has got the money to buy a piece of linen must buy it with 
a protection in it to encourage the growth of flax while she starves for 
want of employment. If the cold blasts of winter come upon her she 
is glad to be able to pull a shawl around her shivering form made in 
partor in whole of Kentucky wool. She will be glad to get a little of 
the protected mutton and beef of Kentucky to feed her hungry body. 
The sugar in the South thatall these Senators vote to tax atsuch enor- 
mous rates the poor woman never tastes because of her poverty. The 
shoes she wears, if she has any, she wears for two or three years to- 
gether. They are protected by high taxation. The cotton goods that 
she wears, the rags with which she is clothed, are taxed. And yet 
these honorable Senators refuse to them the privilege of a 10 per cent. 
tax on an industry that few men can manage. While they see their 
Government supporting itself by heavy taxation upon all that the af- 
flicted woman wears, they refuse to give her the protection of a 10 per 
cent. tax, and say, Sit there and starve; there is too much principle 
in this thing for me to originate a tax to help you.“ There are no lemons 
and oranges and acorns in it; there is no beef or mutton or wool or 
hemp in it, and therefore we can not accommodate you. 

O Consistency, thou art indeed a jewel! í 

That sort of consistency is pee. applicable; in this case it glows 
with brightness and gives a joy to ind except to the poor and 
helpless. Whatasplendid reflection it must be for a gentleman who is 
so consistent as my friend from Kentucky to lie down upon his soft downy 
pillow in the night and to say that in his consistency he is easy and com- 
fortable, and yet because of his consistency some poor starving woman 
who wants to raise cocoons and reel silk is not allowed to have that honest 
way of making a living! What consolation gentlemen must take in 
these reflections as they along their high and distinguished careers 
as Senators of the United States! No, sir; I am trying to get the as- 
sistance of Congress in connection with an industry that has me SO 
important that the products of it in this country amount now to nearly 
$50,000,000 a year. 

Mr. HOAR. I wish to inquire of the Senator, if he will permit me, 
whether he would accept an invitation to repeat his speech before the 
American Protectionists’ Association in Faneuil Hall, in answer to some 
free-trade arguments? 

Mr. MORGAN. Faneuil Hall received its first baptism under cir- 
cumstances which proved that there was then and there a race of men 
the like of which have never existed «ince; proud, bold, true, free 
American citizens; men who were willirg to express their opinions, to 
act upon them, and to defend them on all occasions. I honor such 
men; they were brave enough to be just. I do not claim the honor of 
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an immediate descent from any gentleman who was in that great meet- 
ing at Faneuil Hall which gave it its first and greatest distinction, but, 
sir, I have lived almost to envy those men who have succeeded to their 
reputation and also to their virtues. I have no sentiment to utter in 
the Senate of the United States that I would not freely utter in Faneuil 
Hall. I do not believe that there was a man in Faneuil Hall, and I 
shall regret to believe that there is a man who is the descendent of any 
man who was there, who would confine himself in the administration 
of great governmental powers to such a narrow limit as that when he 
saw that a great industry was for the benefit of his country he would 
refuse to give it that incidental protection within the standard of reve- 
nue which is necessary for its saſety and which would bring it upon a 
parity as to the benefits as well as the burden of duty which rests and 
ought to rest alike upon all the industries and all the people of this 
country. 

In my tariff views, and I trust in all others, I am for equity and ex- 
act justice between all classes of people in this country as far as it can 
possibly be secured. Sir, I conceive that it is an absolute injustice that 
we should have an industry in this country which yields us $40,600,000 
every year of actual addition to our wealth and that must be supplied 
with $19,000,000 of raw material, and that the women and children of 
this land should not be allowed to participate in the benefits we bestow 
in the fostering of that industry. 

I feel that I have detained the Senate too long upon this question. 
Reeled silk is a very important manufacturing industry. The human 
hand does not participate in the silk production except to feed the worm 
and provide for it a place to carry on its work until after the process of 
spinning is complete. The cocoon is then taken and it is ‘‘ choked,” 
as the saying is. Then the process of reeling commences. I call the 
attention of the Senate to the fact that American reeled silk is worth 
from $1.50 to $2 a pound more in Marseilles than Japanese reeled silk 
because of the care that our women take in reeling this very fine and 
delicate fabric. It is hand work almost entirely. Some of the filatures 
are conducted by steam, but the most of the raw silk is reeled by hand. 

There is a process of manufacture. It is putting two or four or six 
or eight or ten strands into a floss, all of which must be smoothly 
reeled so as to have fineness in the texture of the floss, having equality 
of the distribution of the strands, and it requires the soft touch of a 
woman’s hand to do that. 

That it is a manufacture is proved by the fact that it changes the 
value of the product itself from a dollar a pound to $5 a pound. That 
process of manufacture adds more to it than all the coloring, all the 
weaving, and all the embossing that is done in the manufacture of silk 
after the reeling is completed. 

Therefore I contend that the reeling of silk ought to be adopted as an 
American manufacture. I contend that it ought to be put on a footing 
with other American manufactures. I contend also that the raising of 
the cocoon is an American agricultural industry and ought to be put 
upon a footing with others. Your corn is taxed so much per bushel, 
your oats, your barley, your rye, your wheat 25 cents a bushel in order 
to exclude Canada from coming in here, or Mexico from coming in with 
some meager supply to disturb the state of the markets upon the bor- 
ders. Senators are not objecting to that. Sugar is protected; every 
agricultural production now in this country almost is protected, even 
down to ground When such is the fact, and when silk cocoons 
are yielding so much to the commerce and manufactures of this country, 
why should not they be protected as agricultural productions? Where 
is the justice of discriminating against them by putting them on the 
free-list when you put everything else of like kind on the dutiable-list? 
Such a proposition can not be maintuined in logicor in justice. Wedo 
not owe so much as we are givingto the classes who buy silks and satins. 

Silk-reeling is a manufacture, and it is the only one that I can hear 
of that is not encouraged. The manufacture of wood pipes, clay pipes, 
and everything else a human being can think of in this country is to 
some extent protected except the manufacture in which the women are 

of reeling silk. Now I dismiss the subject. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. How much cana woman reel in a day? 

Mr. MORGAN. A pound and a half or two pounds. 

Mr. HAWLEY. This infant industry of which the Senator from 
Alabama was born two hundred and sixty-four years ago, and has 
nad the benefit of innumerable acts of legislation of all kinds ever since. 
Ishould be glad if the Senator from Alabama would give me his atten- 
tion for a moment. z 

In 1619, at the very first session of the Virginia Provincial Legisla- 
ture, there was an act passed ordering the planting of mulberry trees 
-and the rearing of silk-worms, and session following session for a cen- 
‘tury afterward there were successive acts of the Legislature passed re- 
lating to the subject; for example, such as offering ten pounds of te- 
‘bacco to any one exporting two hundred pounds of raw silk. It was 
stated that Charles the Second wore a robe made of American silk. It 
is without doubt that Governor Law, of Connecticut, wore a robe of 
American silk in 1747. Our State began to legislate for this industry 
in 1732, and in 1766 the passed an act giving half a pound 


-of mulberry seed to every town in Connecticut. 

I say this industry began two hundred and sixty-four years ago, and 
there have not been five years of interval from that time down to this 
when somebody has not been experimenting with it, and every now 


and then somebody has made a dress and the conclusion is drawn that 
the mannfacture can be successfully introduced, when the fact is we 
never can do it here, for our people are not content to work for 10 or 
12 or 15 cents a day. 

One thing has resulted from it. Eighty or ninety years ago compa- 
nies were formed for the manufacture of sewing-silk, the companies re- 
sulting from the well-known attempts made to cultivate the silk-worm. 
Lou can find in New England silk-manufacturing corporations that have 
existed for sixty and seventy years. They are successful companies. 
There is one concern which is now of the third or fourth generation en- 
gaged in the manufacture of silk, but abandoned the attempt to produce 
the cocoon and reel the silk here; they are very glad to import it, and 
the industry has grown up all over the country based upon the use of 
imported raw silk and cocoons until we made in the year 1881 $35,- 
000,000 worth of silk goods. I do not believe we made 35,000 worth of 
silk last year, excluding the establishment in Kansas, to which reference 
has been made. 

The Senator from Alabama comes in here with a most extraordinary 
application of the protective doctrine and proposes to root up the very 
foundations of a manufacture producing $35,000,000 by introducing a 
duty upon the utterly hopeless idea that the raw material can be pro- 
duced when there is no use trying to introduce it in this country. The 
oan industry is starved to death while the Senator is making speeches 

ere. 

Mr. MORGAN. Let meask the Senator from Connecticut what harm 
it can do to put a duty of 10 percent. ad valorem on silk if there is none 
raised in this country, if it has no competitor here? 

Mr. HAWLEY. The only effect would be to make this $35,000,000 
worth of silk goods pay 10 per cent. duty on the raw silk. 

Mr. MORGAN. I do not see how it can be a matter of competition 
here if we can not make any silk in this country. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Lou can not get those goods into Connecticut with- 
out paying a duty. 

Mr. MORGAN. If you will put the additional price on the duty on 
manufactures of silk, I will vote for it. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The manufacturers do not ask it. They came here 
and said they could stand a 10 per cent. reduction on the silk manu- 
facture, and it has been reduced already in the bill from 60 per cent. to 
50 per cent. P 
Mr. MORGAN. The silk manufacturers in this country are deter- 
mined that there shall be no tariff on the raw material, either reeled or 
in cocoon. I knew when I came to this tariff with my proposition who 
would be my opponents. I really did not expect the opposition of the 
Senator from Florida or the Senator from Kentucky; but I knew those 
interested in the manufacture of silk in the United States would be 
opposed tome. They do not want any division of their profits with 
any class of people in this country. They are afraid for the industry 
to start here, because as matters stand they have actually got a mo- 
nopoly of it. That is the reason. They have always been opposed to 
any tariff upon cocoon or reeled silk, and they claim that reeling the 
silk is no part of the manufacture, although there is 400 per cent. added 
to the value of the silk by the person who reels it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator asks what objection there is to pro- 
tection upon the raw silk if it can not come in competition. I ask him 
what is the necessity for any protection upon it if it is able already to 
go abroad and command a better price in foreign markets than their own 
silk does, if his statements are true, which they doubtless. are? It has 
been stated that in Marseilles, in France, our silk commands a better 
price than either the French or the Japanese silk. 

Mr. MORGAN, The manufacture here is so weak, so unorganized, 
it has not become a general American industry, and it needs the help 
and the assistance of the Government to get some form of organization. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Labor is higher here. 

Mr. MORGAN. Labor is worth more here thanin foreign countries, 
but the sort of labor that will engage in the production of silk is labor 
that can find no other employment. That is the reason why I want to 
contribute to that in some way. It is to furnish employment to people 
who now can not get any. They do not know how to work in the 
factories; they have got no mechanical skill or information. Many of 
them are too old, too infirm to engage in any such pursuits. 

As I have said, and I will repeat it to the Senate of the United States 
because I have seen it many and many a time myself, a great many of 
the persons who were once rolling in affluence and luxury in the land 
are plowing and hoeing in the fields of Alabama to make the cotton 
that supplies the machinery of this country. I should like to see some 
opportunity given in the legislation of this country for the women of 
my section of the country and of all other sections of the country to have 
a better range of employment than is now afforded to them. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not want the Senator to misunderstand my 
position on this question. I will go as far as he oranybody else would 
if I believed there was anything in it, but I am opposed to encouraging 
our people to engage in an industry which for two hundred years upon 
every effort has proved to be a failure and must continue to be a failure. 

Mr. MORGAN. I must have been unfortunate in my remarks or was 
not heard by the Senator from Kentucky. In the opening of my re- 
marks I read high authorities to show that it would be unfortunate to 
encourage the putting of capital into such an industry as this because 
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we have had some experiments here of a general character which failed. 
I did not know until the Senator from Kansas spoke about the gentle- 
man from France, to what extent he had succeeded. His success is 
splendid, and Iam delighted with it, but we have tried some experi- 
ments here that failed. The purpose is to encourage this as a home in- 
dustry, not an aggregated industry, not a manufacture in the ordinary 
sense where machinery can be employed and manufactures can be built 
up by the aggregation of capital and labor, but to distribute it among 
the homes of the country; and to give to the women who will engage 
in the business of reeling silk in this country a pursuit that will benetit 
them to the extent of a reasonable sum per day for their work. Are 
they entitled to that? Give them that benefit. 

I have been compelled to bring this subject before the Senate with- 
out its having an opportunity to look into it as I would like for the 
Senate todo. I am not venturing upon an experiment heré that is 
without foundation. Senators do not know about this industry; they 
have not studied it. 

If they will read the Agricultural Report and other reports of our 
own Agricultural Department, they will find that the ablest men in 
the United States have been bringing forward statistics that can not be 
denied as to the great prospect of success in this great industry, and 
also societies existing all over the United States in propagat- 
ing the cultivation of silk with great success. I refer to that beauti- 
ful pattern of silk brocade which was made for Mrs. Garfield under 
the direction of thesociety in Philadelphia. It was wovenand dyed at 
Paterson, New Jersey, and it contained silk from fourteen different States 
of the American Union, and there is no royal princess that might not be 
proud to put ona garment made of such beautiful stuff as that. It was 
a royal production gotten up in the most tasteful and beautiful style. 

I was going to make this suggestion: if the Committee on Finance 
prefer to take this subject under consideration and to see whether or 
not it is worthy of their attention after what has been said about it in 
debate to-day, I will cheerfully allow the proposition that I have made 
to amend the bill to go to that committee, and I will abide by their 
judgment. I know that this industry is going to claim American at- 
tention and that it will not be many years until it receives protection. 
I know that I am now pioneering this subject in the Senate of the 
United States. I know how much the States have done in the advance- 
ment of the culture of silk. Still Congress has done nothing. Congress 
has willfully refused to look on the subject and consider it. I contend 
that it is worthy the attention of this body, but I do not care to have 
Congress act on a question of this kind until the question has been first 
brought to the attention of the appropriate committee. The honorable 
chairman of the Committee on Finance is present now. If he thinks 
it is worthy of the attention of the committee I will have it referred to 
the committee; if he does not, I will take a vote of the Senate. 

Mr. MORRILL. I should like very much to get a vote. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida, Mr. President, I am not going to detain the 
Senate with any extended but I do not intend to let the Sen- 
ator from Alabama place me in any false position on this subject. I 
am not hereas the enemy of either poor women or poor men under our 
Government. I want the Senator to understand that I have in me that 
which makes me sympathize as much as he possibly can with every man, 
with all the people who are poor and needy. But I have ever contended 
that this Government was not created to make people rich or to improve 
their social or material conditions. It was brought into existence to give 
protection to human rights and not to legislate money into anybody’s 
pockets, 

The Senator from Alabama went on to say in opposition to the prin- 
ciples which I professed and which I thought he professed throughout 
all this debate, that it is the duty of this Government to take into con- 
sideration the needy character of portions of the American people and by 
its legislation to build them upand sustainthem. Sir, no government 
has ever lived or can ever live on such a principle. Rome had her corn- 
cribs and her granaries erected in the heart of her city to distribute the 
accumulations of her provinces among her hungry citizens. Whenshe 
entered upon a system of attempting to provide for the needy and the 
hungry, she found that all the vast resources of her great empire were 
inadequate to the supplying of their wants. What was the result? 
When the bread gave out and the granaries were exhausted and the 
corn establishments had fallen a spirit of disloyalty and rebellion rose 
up and the grand fabric of Roman liberty fell to the ground. 

The more simple and austere you can make a t government like 


this the better it is for the people; but when you undertake to provide |. 


for their ordinary wants of food and clothing and to advance the argu- 
ment the Senator has advanced here to to-day that it is the duty of the 
United States to look into the condition of the women and children and 
provide for their wants, you will have established a principle that will 
work the ruin of any republican system. I will go as far as the Senator 
or any man to sustain the true principles of our republican fabric, but 
I will not knowingly advocate any doctrine which I think will be sui- 
eidal to it in the end. 

I have been opposed to protection of every kind; I am opposed to it 
now. I understand that every Democratic colleague on this side is op- 
posed to it from principle, and that all we have todo under our organic 
law is to raise revenue to support the Government; and inasmuch as 
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nobody has said that any additional revenue is necessary, I have been 
to an increase of the public burdens. This is my position. 

The Senator speaks of the article of silk being a commodity that is 
used only by the rich. I tell him that the position is utterly indefen- 
sible, that the vast majority of the people of this country who are clas- 
sified as poor people to-day use this commodity even more than the 
rich. By my vote here I will attempt to bring down the price of this 
article to the lowest people in life and to enable the middle class and 
the poor to wear a silk dress occasionally, and I shall not be answered 
by the Senator by saying that nobody but the rich wear silks in the 
United States. We know the contrary, and that his proposition to in- 
crease the tax on the raw material only tends to increase the cost of the 
manufactured article and thus place it even further beyond the reach 
of all classes of le in the United States than it is now. 

That is my position. It is no position of hostility against the poor 
woman or the poor man of this country, for God knows I would at all 
times go as far as the Senator from Alabama or anybody else to do them 

in any way that I properly can. 

Mr. MORRILL. I now ask for the yeas and nays on the pending 
question. ; 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I shall not detain the Senate long at 
this late hour. I know their impatience to have a vote on this ques- 
tion. If I could have obtained the floor an hour or two ago, when I 
attempted to do so, I should have felt it my duty to have made some 
extended remarks in favor of the proposition of the Senator from Ala- 
bama. He has discussed his side of it, however, so very fully and ably, 
both as to the principles involved and as to its details and the information 
necessary for us to have in order to act intelligently upon the subject, 
that I find very little is left for me to say. 

Mr. President, I approve the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Alabama, though I would like it much better if it proposed a duty of 
20, 25, or 30 per cent. instead of 10 percent. A little over $700,000,000 
measure the amount of the imports into this country during the last 
fiscal year. From those imports we are to raise in the main the revenue 
necessary to carry on the Government. Prima facie every article im- 
ported ought to pay the same duty as every other. Whoever insists 
upon putting a higher duty than the average upon any import, ora 
lower duty, or no duty at is bound to give a sufficient reason for 
that discrimination. I have heard no reason satisfactory to my mind 
why raw silk should not be taxed its due proportion in order to raise 
the revenue of the Government. 

Mr. MORGAN. If the Senator will allow me I will to him 
that 10 per cent. ad valorem upon raw silk and the ad valorem 
on cocoons is about the proportion we put upon wool, counting its 
value. Raw silk is worth $5 a pound and cocoons are worth $1. Wool 
is worth 32 cents, we will say; below that the tariff is fixed at 10 cents 
a pound, above that at 12 cents a pound. 

. GEORGE. The Senator's proposition, then, is 10 cents a pound, 
and not 10 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. MORGAN. It is 10 per cent. ad valorem, which is equivalent to 
10 cents a pound on the cocoon in consequence of the great cost of the 
material, which is $1 a pound. 

Mr. GEORGE. I believe in ad valorem duties because it taxes each 
article in all its grades according to its actual value. If we were to levy 
the same duty upon every import, taking the importations of 1882 as a 
basis, it would take very nearly 40 per cent. to raise the necessary reve- 
nue, Why ought silk to be exempted from this common average tax? 
Is ita necessary of life, entering into the consumption of the great mass 
ofthe people? I do not so understand it. Then, when we tax salt, when 
we tax iron, when we tax steel, when we tax all agricultural imple- 
ments, when we tax woolen clothing, when we tax cotton clothing, when 
we tax hats, boots, shoes, and all the necessaries of life, why is it that 
we ought nottotaxrawsilk? Ican not understand any reason for this 
exemption. I er to tax silk rather than any of these. Yet they are 
all highly taxed, and silk is to come in free. Silk is ordinarily con- 
sid, as a luxury in this country. It is true, as was stated by the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. JoxxSsJ, that poor people sometimes use it, 
but it is not the ordinary every-day use of the poor and laboring classes; 
only at best an occasional luxury. They use $10 worth of wool or of 
cotton to where they use $1 worth of silk. It is unjust to tax them, as 
this bill proposes to do, very heavily on all necessaries, in order to re- 
lieve them from a tax on an article of luxury seldom within their reach. 

Iam in favor of putting a revenue duty uponit; butitis said by the Sen- 
ator from Kansas and by the Senator from Florida that we already have 
revenue enough; that we ought to decrease the burdens of the people and 
not add to them. Iagreetothat. I have been voting to attain that end 
all the time we have been considering this bill. It seems to me that 
the Senators to whom I have alluded mistake our attitude at this point; 
they seem to think that we have completed a tariff, put it upon the stat- 
ute-book, made ita law of the land, that tariff producing a sufficient 
amount of revenue for the Government, and that this is a new and dis- 
tinct ition to raise an additional amount of revenue bya proposi- 
tion to tax silk, looking to no diminution of taxation on other articles. 

Sir, that is not our attitude. Although this proposition comes very ' 
nearly at the end of the tariff bill, still all that is in the bill, all that 
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we have passed over, all that we have acted upon, remains in fieri, not 
an accomplished 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Will the Senator permit me to interrupt him? 

Mr. GEORGE. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. If that be true, I ask the Senator does not 
the present condition of the silk industry remain in fieri too, and as this 
article has been on the free-list for years of course the revenue will not 
be affected? 

Mr. GEORGE. Has the Senator heard me allude to the condition of 
the silk industry? 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I think the Senator alluded to it. 

Mr. GEORGE. Ihave not. I said that this revenue bill, thistariff 
bill, or whatever we choose to call it, is not an accomplished fact. It 
is not the law of the land. It is merely a proposition, as far as it 
for a tax law, and although we have over a great deal of it, , ae 
voted upon its various provisions, and are now approaching its end, no 
Senator has a right to say that what has received the sanction of the 
Senate up to this time will finally pass into the form of a law. We 
have fixed no revenue so far as this bill is concerned. We do not know 
how much it will produce; we do not know whatarticles are to be taxed. 
That is still to be determined by the Senate and the other House. And 
I insist that while the matter is still unsettled, while it is still before 
the Senate, we can not be shut off from the consideration of the proposi- 
tion to levy atax upon an article, a luxury, which can well bear the tax, by 
the suggestion that the revenue n tosupply the wants of the Gov- 
ernment can be raised from other articles included in the tax list. If 
we put a duty upon silk, and if that duty, together with all the duties 
to which we have assented so farin the bill, shall be considered as likely 
to produce too much revenue, then when we come to act upon the bill 
in the Senate, it being now in Committee of the Whole, we can pare 
off or lop off the articles which can much less bear taxation than others. 

In this paring operation I would reduce greatly the taxation on ar- 
ticles which are in common use as the necessaries of life, so that the 
means of sustenance and comfort might be brought within the reach of 
all. The force of the argument that we should reduce taxation, relieve 
the people of heavy burdens, should be directed against the excessive 
and unjust duties proposed in the bill to be levied on necessaries, and 
not in favor of exempting entirely from taxation a costly luxury. 

But it is said by the Senator from Alabama, and he has been called 
to task about it by his Democratic associates, the result of levying this 
tax on silk would be to benefit an industry in this country, an infant 
industry. The Senator from Florida insists that that is not Democratic 
doctrine; that the Senator from Alabama has gone outside of the Dem- 
ocratic party in claiming the benefit of a revenue tax as a protection 
to an American industry. I do not so understand it. I have alwa; 
understood that it was a Democratic doctrine that when you would 
lay a tariff for revenue the incidental protection arising from that to 
American industry was a very desirable end. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Inasmuch as the Senator has alluded to my 
position, will he permit me to interrupt him on that, which is a vital 
point? 

Mr. GEORGE. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I know it is not his intention to misrepre- 
sent me. 

Mr. GEORGE. No; I would not do so for the world if I knew it. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I do not think I exactly employed the 
words attributed: to me by the Senator from Mississippi; because I rec- 
ognize my friend from Alabama as a good Democrat, and I would be 
far from me oe he would go outside of the Democratic party in 
anything. t I said I wish to reiterate, that according to every esti- 
mate which has been made by those intrusted with the duty of mak- 
ing the estimates, the tax pro to be levied by the bill before the 
Senate will be ample to sustain the Government, and tbat every effort 
on this side of the Chamber has been made to reduce the burdens of 
the people, and that, therefore, I was opposed to an ind dent prop- 
osition coming from an individual Senator to increase the burdens of 
the people after the estimate had been made by the Finance Committee 
showing what was necessary to sustain the Government. 

Mr. GEORGE. The estimate of the Finance Committee is not bind- 
ing upon us. We have not considered it binding nor have the mem- 
bers of the committee. We have changed their action in many instances 
in this bill. We have reduced taxes proposed by them, and we have 
likewise increased taxes proposed by them. Who now can say that we 
are carrying out the scheme of the Finance Committee? We as Sena- 
tors are called upon to act in reference to this whole matter. We are 
to determine how much money we will raise, and we are to determine, 
I want the Senator from Florida to understand, upon what particular 
articles we will raise it and how much on each article, and because it 
is proposed to tax wool and woolen clothing very high and to tax other 
necessaries of life very high, so that we may get enough revenue in this 
unjust way without ing to this it is no reason why we should not 
resort toit. If we adopt this amendment, then, when we propose in 
the Senate to reduce taxation upon the necessaries of life, upon wool 
and clothing, we can then bring the ent to bear that we do not 
need the revenue and that the tax on these necessaries ought to be re- 


duced. The very argument these gentlemen urge against this tax we 


can bring to bear on that. As long as this matter is a matter of dis- 
cussion it is no fair argument to say that we do not need the revenue 
upon it. We need so much revenue, and it is for the Congress to de- 


termine how they will raise it, what particular articles ought to pay 
the revenue, and how much should be paid by each. I am sure that 
there is no article imported which forms a more legitimate subject for 
taxation than raw silk. 

Mr. President, a word or two about this silk industry. The Senator 
from Alabama has been assailed in his position on that subject by two 
diverse and antagonistic positions. The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
HAWLEY] and the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. WILLIAMS] say it 
would be idle to levy this tax to protect this industry because with all 
the protection we can give it it can never be made a success here. The 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. INGALLS], on the other hand, says that in his 
State it-has been shown by the best of actual ience to be an indus- 
try that can live without the fostering care of the Government. I do 
not know which is true, but I do know that if the industry can besuc- 
cessfully introduced into this country that it will furnish a much needed 
employment to a very large number of Am: and to that portion 
of them, too, who are the least able to take care and toprotect them- 
selves. It will furnish employment tothe laboring women of this coun- 
try. As weall know andas was wellshown by theSenator from Alabama 
nee a very suitable employment to women and children, and espe- 

ially is it suitable to themin the South. We have very few manufact- 
uring industries there in which women and children can work. Our 
field crops are unsuited to their strength; our burning sun excludes 
from profitable and healthy employment white women at least. This 
industry then, if it should grow up there, would give the women and chil- 
dren of the rural districts of the South—and they are nearly all rural 
the opportunity of earning something in the way of eking out a com- 
fortableliving without exposing them to the hard and unsuitable labors of 
a cotton or a corn field and without exposing them to our burning sun. 

There is not ahigher duty Testing upon the American Senate than to 
provide, if they can constitutionally provide, if they can fairly pro- 
vide, and if they can provide without injustice to any other portion of 
our people—I say there is not a higher duty resting upon us than te 
foster and encourage industries in which the women of this country 
may find suitable and remunerative employment. The complaint is 
made now, I hear it before the Committee on Education and Laborin 
examining wi that women have been forced into competition 
with men inemployment suitable for men. Mencomplainofit. They 
say that women are employed cheaper than the men are, and that their 
wages are brought down in consequence of such employment. Hereis 
a to give them suitable and remunerative employment without 
competition with anybody on this side of the Atlantic Ocean. 

Something is due I think from the American Semate to one-half of 
the citizens of America. Something is due to their rights and to their 
interests. I think we can pay this debt to a large extent, fairly and 
easily without injury to any one, by encouraging so far as we can within 
the limits of a revenue tariff the introduction and the growth of an 
industry like this which promises to furnish remunerative employment 
to our women, and one suitable to their strength. 

I wish, sir, that the amendment of the Senator from Alabama may 
meet with e mang of the Senate. Whether it does or not, it 
commends i to my judgment, and it shall receive my vote. If 
adopted it will produce a considerable amount of revenue without op- 
pressing any one, and thus enable us to reduce taxation where it is a 
real burden. It will do more. It will, in a perfectly just and consti- 
tational manner, foster and encourage an industry which will give pro 
and remunerative employment to large numbers of our le, and ef 
that ie in life wie e ee of = kind wo . 
ute very y to supplying their comforts and necessaries, which this 
bill, if enacted as it now stands, will go far to deprive them of. 

Mr. MORRILL. Now, I hope we may have the question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER uis RoLLINS in the chair). The ques- 
tion is on the amendmentof the tor from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN]. 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President, I am not going to make a speech. I 
will relieve the Senate of that. Iam simply geing to say a few words. 

The growth of the silk-worm is an industry thatis sts Ft adapted 
to the State of Florida. I should have no hesitation whatever in voti 
for any discriminating duty within the revenue standard that woul 
protect that interest and develop that ; but the price of the 
cocoon is so great that it affords all the inducement, in my opinion, 
that is necessary for the people there to in its culture. I should 
prefer to see the Government aid that interest by a general distribution 
of the means of producing the eggs of the silk-worm than to give it this 
kind of protection. 

Mr. MORGAN. I will say to the Senator from Florida, we have 
done that at this session of Congress. 

Mr. CALL. Iam very to hear it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN], on which 
the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

The Principal Teata Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BUTLER (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON]. 
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Mr. GORMAN (when his name was called). 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. MODILL]. 

Mr. GROOME (when his name was called). 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. WIxDOx]. 

Mr. PLATT (when Mr. HAWLEY’s name was called). My colleague 
[Mr. HAWLEY ] is paired with the Senator from Nevada [Mr. FAIR]. 

Mr. HOAR (when his name was called). I am paired with the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS], reserving, however, the right to 
vote to make a quorum. 

Mr. JONAS (when his name was called). I am paired with the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON]; but understanding that he 
is also op to this amendment I shall vote. I vote ‘‘nay.”’ 

Mr. SEWELL (when the name of Mr. McPHERSON . My 
eolleague [Mr. McPHERSON] has been called suddenly away by the 
sickness of his son at school in Massachusetts. If he were here, he would 
vote ‘‘nay’’ on this proposition. He is paired generally with the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. Jonas]. 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. LOGAN]. If he were here, I should vote 
t ea. n 

Mr. SLATER (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. KELLOGG]. Otherwise I should vote 
ae na 8 ” 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. PENDLETON (after having voted in the negative). Iam paired 
with my colleague [Mr. SHERMAN] for the rest of the evening, but as 
I understand he would vote as I have done on this question I have 
voted. The Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] is the judge as to 
whether I shall vote or not on any question that may arise during the 


Iam paired with the 
I am paired with the 


absence of my colleague. 
The result was announced—yeas 7, nays 39; as follows: 
YEAS—7. 
Brown, Davis of W. Va., Mahone, Pugh. 
Camden, George, Morgan, 
NAYS—399, 
Aldrich, Dawes, Jonas, Platt, 

n, Edmunds, Jones of Florida, Plumb, 
Anthony, Farley, x Rollins, 
Ba; N Frye, MeDill Saunders, 
Beck, Garland, McMillan, Sawyer, 
Blair, Hale, 75 Sewell, 
Coke, | 5 aon Miller orn Y Vea 

e er 8 
Congé T, Hill, orrill, y Willams, 
Davis of III., Jackson, P . 

ABSENT—20. 

Barrow Groome, Kellogg, Slater, 
Butler, Grover, Lapham, Tabor, 
Call, s, 8 Van Wyck, 
S eee ene 

ero oar, 
Fair, ats g ngalls, Ransom, Windom 
Ferry, Jo n, Saulsbury, 
Gorman, Jones of Nevada, Sherman, 

So the amendment was rejected. y 


The items from line 2161 to line 2219, inclusive, were read, as fol- 
lows: 


Silk-worms’ e 
Skeletons and other ons of anatomy. 
Skins, dried, saked, or pickled, 


Sparterre, for maki ting hats. 

rterre, for or ornamen 

Specimens of nat history, botany, and mineralogy, when imported for 
cab, ets or a8 objects of taste or science and not for sale, d 


funk 
Spurs and stilts, used in the manufacture of earthen, stone, or crockery ware. 
Straw, unmanufactured. 

Sugar of milk. 

Sweep of silver and gold. 


Tapioca, cassava, or cassada, 


Terra hag, emer 
„ blocks, or pigs, grain or granulated. 
Tonquin, Tonqua or Tonka beans. 
5 and other shells, unmanufactured, 


es. 
Del dene exude, to-wit. all partridge, bair-wood, piment 
-sticks, cru „a wW ento, myr- 
mbre s, — 5 z „ — rk 


cks or walking- 


tle, and all other sticks and canes in the rough or no 
cut into lengths suitable for umbrella, parasol, or sunshade sti 
canes, 
ellum. 
afers, unmedicated. 
Wearing apparel, in 
le, occupation, 


or employment of persons arriving in the United States. But exemption 
shall not be construed to include i or other articles imported for use 
in any manufacturing establishment, or for sale. 

Whalebone, unmanufactured, 

Woods, poplar or other woods, for the manufacture of paper. 

Woods, y, cedar, lignum-vitw, lancewood, ebony, box, granadilla, ma- 
hegary; rosewood, satinwood, and all cabinet woods, unmanufactured, 


statuary, fountains, and other works of art, the 2 


Works of 8 y ro- 
duction of Am n artists. But the fact of such production must be verified 
by the certificate of a consul or minister of the United States indorsed upon the 
written declaration of the artist; paintings, statuary, fountains, other 
works of art, imported expressly for presentation to national institutions, or to 
, or to any municipal corporation. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. This completes the free-list schedule. 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BAYARD. Idesire to go back in the schedule to line 1875, and 
offer an amendment, but I do not propose to discuss it to-night, for I 
understand the Senator from Vermont desires an adjournment. 

In line 1875, natural mineral waters are placed on the free-list. 
There was a decision of the Treasury Department on that subject which 
exempted the bottles or jugsin which those waters were contained from 
taxation, but as the bill now stands they would be liable to taxation, 
and at the present rates the taxation upon the bottles and jugs would 
virtually prohibit the introduction of the waters. Believing that these 
natural mineral waters of Europe are of great assistance to the health 
and comfort of the American ple and desiring to see them free, I wish 
to add in line 1875 the Set Fg ‘together with the bottles or jugs in 
which the same are imported.“ The amendment simply has the effect 
of bringing the law into the condition where it stands to-day under the 
decision of the Treasury De ent. 

Mr. MORRILL. Does the Senator desire a vote upon it to-night? 

Mr. BAYARD. I do not want a vote to-night, but I merely want to 
have it understood that we are not to pass it over. 

Mr. HALE. That will be the understanding. 

Mr. HOAR. I understand that the consent does not open the whole 
schedule, but that it is to go back-to one point. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Thatisall. The Chair will inform 
the Senator from Delaware that if the Senate now adjourns his amend- 
ment will be the first thing in order to-morrow. 

Mr. BAYARD. All right. 

Mr. MORRILL, I understand that a very large number of Senators 
are en for this evening. There are four or five provisions in the 
bill which have been reserved, and I have been desirous that the Com- 
mittee on Finance should have time to examine them before they are 
acted upon by the Senate. I was unable to obtain a full meeting of 
the committee this morning, and there will be one early to-morrow. I 
move therefore that the Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. ALLISON. Will the Senator from Vermont withdraw his mo- 
tion that I may offer an amendment ? 

Mr. MORRILL. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLISON, Lask to have printed an amendment which I propose 
to offer to come in on page 75, after line 1697, which relates to salt, that 


item having been over. 
eri PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator want to have it 
? 
Mr. ALLISON. No, sir; I merely ask that it be printed. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be printed. 
AMENDMENT TO AN APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. ROLLINS submitted an amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (H. R. 7181) making appropriations to provide for the 


expenses of the ent of the District of Columbia for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1884, and for other which, with the ac- 
was referred to the Committee on appropriations, 


companying pa 
and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. MORRILL. I renew my motion that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o’clock and 17 minutes p. m.) 
the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
THURSDAY, February 8, 1883. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
F. D. POWER. 


The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 
MONUMENT TO GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


Mr. O’NEILL. Iask unanimous consent at this time to discharge 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union from the 
farther consideration of joint resolution (H. Res. 109) to admit free of 
duty a monument to General Washington. This resolution has been 
reported favorably from the Committee on Ways and Means by the 


gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY]. 
The SPEAKER. joint resolution will be read, subject to objec- 
tion. 


The Clerk read the joint resolution, as follows: 


Resol: C., That the of Da g cenit —— 

ind ry Sey led to allow the Stat State Society of the 8 — —— 
free umeni as 

DDr Seton in N 
„ Philadelphia. 
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There being no objection, the joint resolution was read a first and 
second time, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and . 

Mr. O'NEILL moved to reconsider the vote by which the joint reso- 
lution was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


DUTIES UPON COTTON-TIES. 


Mr. DUNN. I ask unanimous consent to have the body of the peti- 
tions which I send to the desk printed in the RECORD, and the petitions 
themselves referred to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 

The body of the petitions referred to is as follows: 

To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United States : 
The undersigned, colored laborers in the cotton-fields and growers and planters 


of that great staple ofthe South, respectfully but earnestl pees eak the im- 
ition ofany increased tax upon iron Geannd 8 n baling cotton, They 


g to represent that any increase of duty, as is contemplated, will be an im- 
mediate reduction of bem payee they now receive from their labors, adding 
direct to the cost of sending their products toa market. They further to 
represent that the price of cotton has reached so low a figure that it barely af- 
fords a living above the cost of production, and that with any additional 
313 by the Government they can not compete with the cheap labor of 
India and Egypt. In the Lower Mississippi Valley the cotton crops for e pee 
three years have been poor, and with the 2 production elsewhere the 
ers and farmers have been made to suffer from lessened returns in the way of 
deer and lower prices, all of which has reduced them to a condition of poverty 
an stress. 

In face of these facts the laboring people, and especially the colored race, look 
to the Government for assistance and protection, and earnestly call upon Con- 
gress to do nothing that may entail upon them additional burdens. 


DUTY ON LUMBER. 


Mr. RYAN. I ask unanimous consent to submit at this time a con- 
current resolution of the house of representatives of the Legislature of 
the State of Kansas with reference to the duty on lumber, and ask that 
the same be printed in the RECORD and referred to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 

The resolution is as follows: 

[House concurrent resolution No. 24. 

Resolved by the house of representatives (the senate concurring), That our Senators 
and Representatives in Congress are hereby earnestly requested and instructed 
to use their best efforts to have all duty upon lumber ofevery description removed, 
e RADE TOAT De DAA ne rag ing aa ih £ 

Resolved, That n the passage o forego! resolution the secretary o: 
state be ee transmit to each member of the United States Senate and 
nae of Representatives from the State of Kansas a copy of the foregoing reso- 

ution. 

I, James Smith, secretary of state of the State of Kansas, do hereby that 
the foregoing is a true and correct copy of the original resolution now on in 
my office, and that the same was adopted by the house January 31, 1883, and con- 
curred in by the senate February 2, 1883. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto subscribed my name and affixed my 
official seal. PC 

[sear] JAMES SMITH, Secretary of State. 

REGULATION OF RAILWAY TRAFFIC. 


Mr. RYAN also, by unanimous consent, submitted a concurrent reso- 
lution of the Legislature of Kansas with reference to the regulation of 
railroad traffic between the States; which was ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The resolution is as follows: 


[Substitute for H. C. R. No. 18.] 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this house that a law should be passed by the 
8 the United States having for its object the regulation of wri those 
traflic between the States and eee extortion and unjust discrimination in 
the transportation of freights passengers, and that a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to each of our Representatives in Congress by the secretary of 


state. 
Adopted January 81, 1883. 
H. L. MILLARD, Chief Clerk. 


I do here! 3 that the foregoing is a true and correct copy of the original 
resolution we on file in my office, ne 


In testimony whereof I have hereunto subscribed my name and affixed my 
official seal, me at Topeka, this 2d day of Feb: A. D. 1883, 
LsRAL.] JAMES SMITH, Secretary of State, 


PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 


Mr. RYAN also, by unanimous consent, submitted the following con- 
current resolution of the Legislature of the State of Kansas; W. was 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture, and ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD: 

[Concurrent resolution.] 


Whereas contagious ple eumonia is prevalent in the States of New York. 
hee 1 e e Delaware, Maryland, and the District ot 
umbia ; 


a 
Whereas all efforts for its suppression by the States where it exists have been 
unsuccessful, and the disease continues to spread, thus jeopardizing our entire 
“We 8 y tradein li 1 seri damaged 
ereas our export e ve cattle has been ously the em- 
8 upon our cattle by European governments, caused by oA (rotons 
Be it resolved by the house of representatives (the senate concurring), That the 
question has assumed national importance, and we earnestly call attention 
of Congress to the fact, and respectfully urge that immediate action be taken to 
prevent the further Seenaa and the final extirpation of said disease. 
We call the attention of our Senators and Representatives to the sub- 
j and req them to urge upon Congress immediate action. 
the secretary of state is hereby directed to furnish to the President of the 


Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representatives copies of this preamble 
and resolutions, and request that the same be submitted to their respective bodies, 
and that a copy be furnished to each of our Senators and Representatives in Con- 
with the request that they give this matter their earnest attention. 
January 23, the House. 
January 31, Senate concurred. 


I, James Smith, secretary of state of the State of Kansas, do hereby certify that 
the foregoing is a true and correct copy of the original house concurrent resolu- 
tion No. 20, ure of 1883, now on file in my office, 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto subscribed my name and affixed my 
official seal. ne at Topeka, Kansas, this 2d day of bata? (ea 1883. 

[sean] J SMITH. 


ELIZA J. MORANCY. 


Mr. KING, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. 7544) for 
the relief of Eliza J. Morancy; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE OF A BILL. 


Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. I am instructed by the Select Committee 
to Audit the Expenses of the Late President James A. Garfield’s III ness 
and Burial to report back the bill (H. R. 7293) for the relief of William 
H. Crump without recommendation, and ask that the Committee be dis- 

from its further consideration, and that it be referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. ATKINS. Why should it be referred to that committee? Is it 
an audited account? 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. In order to get rid of it. 

Mr. ATKINS. I object to that. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. I hope the gentleman will not object to 
this change of reference; it can do no harm. 

Mr. ATKINS. I do object to it; it is a bad precedent. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio moves that the commit- 
tee to which he has referred be di from its further considera- 
tion, and that the same be referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 33, noes 21. 

So the change of reference was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. WALKER. I demand the regular order. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. I ask unanimous consent to take from the Speak- 
er's table Senate bill 1829 

The SPEAKER. The regular order has been demanded. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. I hope the gentlemen will hear what this is be- 
fore demanding the regular order. Let me say briefly that the Univer- 
sity of the State of California is required by law to invest the proceeds 
of the public lands given to the State of California for agricultural and 
educational p in 5 per cent. bonds, or stocks of the United States. 
It has become impossible to do that, and therefore the State comes to 
Co: to ask relief from this restriction placed upon it so that these 
funds may be Properly invested. The Senate has passed a bill author- 
izing the State University to invest otherwise under a guarantee of 
5 5 ess of California that the original fund shall not be diminished 

ereby. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Invest in what? 

Mr. ROSECRANS. In anything the State may authorize, so that 
50 State of California guarantees that the original funds shall not be 


Mr. BERRY. It is impossible to secure investments under the pres- 
ent restriction. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. I ask that the bill be taken up. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order having been demanded cuts off 
the opportunity of recognizing the gentleman for that purpose. 

Mr. KELLEY. I move that the morning hour for the call of com- 
mittees be dispensed with. 

Mr. BELFORD. I hope the gentleman will not insist upon the de- 
mand for the regular order. 

Mr. KELLEY. I have not called the order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order has demanded by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania on the left. 

The question is on agreeing to the motion of the gentleman from 
P lvania [Mr. KELLEY ] to dispense with the morning hour for the 
call of committees. 

The motion was to (two-thirds voting in favor thereof). 

Mr. KELLEY. I move that the House now resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the tariff bill; and pending that motion I move that all 
debate upon the pending paragraph and all amendments thereto be lim- 
ited to twenty minutes. 

Mr. CARLISLE. It is suggested here that if the gentleman will 
confine this motion to pending amendments, which probably are all 
that will be offered, this side of the House will not object toit. But 
we certainly shall insist hereafter upon having ample time for debate 
and amendment upon sections as important as this. 

Mr. KELLEY. What would you regard as ample time? 

Mr. CARLISLE. Twenty minutes on steel rails. 

Mr. KELLEY. There was a decision on that last evening. 

Mr. CARLISLE. On steel rails? I think not a word. 

Mr. KELLEY. If I am mistaken in the fact that there was no de- 
bate—— 


1883. 


Mr. CARLISLE. I believe one gentleman did say something. 

Mr. KELLEY. I think I spoke on the subject. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I think this committee and the country are en- 
titled to all the information that can be obtained on these important 
matters; and we ought not to limit debate to twenty minutes on a mat- 
ter involving a million or two of revenue. 

Mr. KELLEY. What time does the gentleman name? 

Mr. MORRISON. Will the gentleman from Pennsylyania confine 
his motion to the pending amendments. 

Mr. MILLS. This is one of the most important items in this bill, 
and we ought to have some debate on it. I want to be heard on it my- 


self. 

Mr. KELLEY. The paragraph embraces butone subject. It is not 
like others, in which there are several embraced and on which perhaps 
debate ought to be limited as to each in its order. Now, what time 
does the gentleman suggest? 

Mr. CARLISLE. We suggest twenty minutes on the amendments 
pending. In all probability no other amendment will be offered. But 
if further amendmentsshould be offered, perhaps ten minutes of debate 
might be allowed on eachside. The gentleman from Pennsylvania ought 
not to object. This is a very important matter. 

Mr. KELLEY. The paragraph relates simply to steel railway bars. 
I will modify my motion so as to make the time thirty minutes. [After 
a pause.] At the 7 of gentlemen about me here I withdraw 
the motion to limit debate for the present. 

Mr. B . That is right. I think we will get through much 
easier without limiting debate. 

The motion of Mr. KELLEY that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union (Mr. Burrows, of Michigan, in the 
chair) and resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 7313) to impose 
duties upon foreign imports, and for other purposes. 

TARIFF. 


The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union and resumes the consideration of the tariff bill. 

The pending amendment was as follows: 

l rail m] d rail -bars made in f stee ighi than 

„ tot the yard. dight-tentive of1 pint per e igs N 

The following amendments were pending: 

By Mr. TUCKER: To strike out 8“ and insert 7; so as to read: 
“‘seven-tenths of 1 cent per pound; and 

By Mr. MORRISON: To amend the amendment by striking out 
‘‘seven-tenths of 1 cent per pound“ and inserting ‘‘$15 per ton.“ 

Mr. MILLS. I move to strike out the last word. 

The pending amendment, I believe, is to fix the duty at $15 a ton. 
I desire to know if it is now in order to offer a substitute for that amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can offer the substitute, but it 


will not be voted upon till the original paragraph is perfected. 
Mr. MILLS. I move to make the duty $10 a ton, or 45 per cent. ad 
valorem. 


The CHAIRMAN. That amendment would not be in order, as there 
are two amendments pending, unless the gentleman moves to strike out 
the entire clause and offers a substitute. 

Mr. MILLS. I will do that afterward, but will make my remarks 

now. 
It will be remembered by gentlemen familiar with this question that 
in 1871 the duty was from 45 per cent. ad valorem to $28 per 
ton. At that time the specific duty of $28 per ton was equivalent to 
50 per cent. ad valorem. This was then an infant industry in the 
United States, just starting, and it was contended that it was entitled 
to this exceptional protection in order to put it upon its feet. After it 
has lived to be full grown and has reached mature years and strength 
and is capable of ishing perhaps all the steel rails that are needed 
in this country, it has now a duty of over 100 per cent., and the duty 
which the committee propose now to give in this reformed bill is still 
85 or 90 per cent. 

The duty imposed on steel rails in 1871 of $28 per ton demonstrates, 
it seems to me, the impolicy of specific duties. Now look at this. 
Here was a duty intended to be 50 per cent. ad valorem, but the specific 
rate in Gee api a of the falling of the value of the product upon 
which it was fixed has gone up to over 100 per cent. ad valorem, and 
actually prohibits the importation of the article. Mr. Oliver stated 
before the Senate committee that the rate was prohibitory, and it is. 

Steel rails are worth to-day in England $22 perton. The duty we 
impose is $28. At $17 or $18, proposed in these different bills now pend- 
ing in the two branches of Congress, the rate is still prohibitory. 

Now, we ought to have some revenue from steel rails. When they 
have this enormous plant, when the process is patented and a million 
dollars invested in it, when they are turning out vast products of rails 
to supply the demand for railroad building, that is no reason why we 
should not get some revenue from this article. And if we put the duty 
at $10 a ton that is equivalent to the duty we had on it in 1870, 45 per 
cent. ad valorem. 


Mr. KELLEY. May I ask the gentleman what the price of steel 
rails was in 1871? 


Mr. MILLS. I have it right here, and will give it on the authority 
of Mr. Poor. É 
Mr. KELLEY. I do not ize Mr. Poor as an authority on the 


subject, but I would like to hear even his statement. 

Mr. MILLS. He is a man who makes railroad-books, and ought to 
know. He gives the American price in 1871 as $102 per ton, and the 
English price $54.99 per ton. 

Mr. KELLEY. That is in 1871, I understand. 

Mr. MILLS. Yes, in 1871. Now, this table, which was laid before 
the Committee on Ways and Means some years ago, goes on and shows 
the prices down to 1878. In that year the price in England was $25.55 
per ton, and in the United States $42.25. To-day the price is $40 per 
ton in the United States and $22 in England. But if you put a spe- 
cific duty of $15 a ton, or any other specific duty, there is no evidence 
in the world that the steel rail is not going to decrease in value, and 
the rate will then be still prohibitory. 

Mr. KELLEY. I desire to ask the gentleman another question. He 
has shown that the ad valorem rate has greatly increased. 

Mr. MILLS. Certainly. 

Mr. KELLEY. I ask the gentleman whether that has not resulted 
2 ira reduction in the cost of the article and in the price of the 
article 

Mr. MILLS. Unquestionably it has resulted from the reduction of 
the price of the article. 

Mr. KELLEY. The specific duty is still the same. 

Mr. MILLS. It shows precisely, however, that the specific duty is 
not adapted to revenue. You may keep out all importation from the 
country by a specific duty. 

Mr. KELLEY. And we propose to reduce the duty $10.08 per ton. 
The gentleman says it is not productive of revenue at this time. While 
that is true, it was highly productive of revenue two or three years 


ago. 

Mr. MILLS. How was it last year? 

Mr. KELLEY. The advantage of a specific duty is that it gives our 
own people a chance in our own markets in times of depression, and in 
times of prosperity it gives our people a chance to go to foreign markets, 
if our manufacturers attempt unduly to enhance prices. 

Mr. MILLS. In times of depression it may give steel-rail manufact- 
oe a great advantage, but it is a great disadvantage to railroad 

milders. 


Mr. MILLS. I think this item demonstrates the impolicy of putting 
a specific duty on anything. It is not exceptional at all. The other 
day I gave the case of cotton- ties. One kind of cotton-tie at an ad va- 
lorem rate of duty, whichruns with prices up and down, was broughtinto 
the country to the extent of 42,000,000 pounds, and produced $2,500,000 
of revenue. Another kind of cotton-tie, which at the time the duty 
was laid was on a basis with the other, having ee duty laid upon 
it, by the lowering of prices the duty became prohibitory and only one 
million of pounds of that kind was introduced into the United States. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that there are two amend- 
ments now pending, and further debate or amendment is not in order. 
The Clerk will report the amendment proposed by the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. TUCKER]. 
The amendment of Mr. TUCKER was read, as follows: 


In lines 646 and 647 strike out “‘ cight-tenths”’ and insert! seven-tenths,“ before 
the words “‘of 1 cent per pons. as the duty on steel railway bars and railway 


bars made in part of stee 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will now report the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Morrison] to the amendment of 
the gentleman from Virginia. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

* out eight-tenths of 1 cent per pound” and insert in lieu thereof ‘$15 
per ton.” 7 

Mr. TUCKER. There isso little difference between the amendment 
of the gentleman from Illinois and my own that to remove any diffi- 
culty I will accept his amendment instead of my own. 

Mr. MILLS. Then I offer mine as an amendment to the amendment 
of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MORRISON] which has been ac- 
cepted by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER]. 

Mr. BERRY. I would inquire what is the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. MORRISON] ? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerkhas just reported it. The Clerk will 
now report the amendment of the gentleman from Texas to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Virginia as modified by the acceptance of 
the amendment of the gentleman from Illinois. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out 815 per ton“ and insert G per cent. ad valorem.” 
I desire to oppose the amendment of the gentle- 
to state to the House the practical 
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It is conceded on all sides that the rate of duty on steel rails of 45 
per cent. ad valorem, at the present prices in England of $22.50 per 
ton, is equivalent to about $10 per ton, making the price of those rails 
in this country $32.50 per ton. Now, while rails at such prices may 
be desirable for railroad companies, I want to caution the House by 

ing that the effect of such a rate would be to either discontinue the 
rail factories in this country or continue them at a loss. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Do you take into consideration the 
cost of transportation ? 

Mr. RANDALL. I take that somewhat into consideration, but per- 


haps not to the extent that the gentleman would. 

Ta a hae TEAS elad oah sa saniiahio rate of duty 
as to iron and steel. I want to say here now that the ent of the 
Tariff Commission is really irresistible to my mind in advocating spe- 
cific instead of ad valorem duties. It is very well expressed in a single 
sentence in that report: 


Ad valorem duties are excessive when prices are high, and inadequate when 
values are low and in times of depression. 

Let me illustrate that. Suppose that the price of steel rails went 
down to $20 pertonin England. Then the 45 percent. ad valorem duty 
would be $9 per ton; and it would be lower as prices went lower. 

Now, when you provide anad valorem duty on steel rails, then in times 
of depression you would not se fully-meet the difference of cost between 
labor here and abroad. But with a specified duty of $17.92 per ton, 
which is 810.08 reduction of the present rate of duty, with the rails at 
the present price in England of $22.50 a ton, there would be a fair op- 
portunity for manufacturers in this country to compete successfully 
with those in other countries, allowing a little advantage to them for 
interest on their plant, &c. 

Mr. MILLS. But the gentieman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL] 
takes into consideration only one side of that question. 

Mr. RANDALL. And I am replying to what was said on the other 
side. 

Mr. MILLS. The difficulty of a specific duty is demonstrated right 
here on the steel-rail question. In imposing duties we must look at 
the question of revenue, because we are to raise revenue for the Gov- 
ernment. We must consider that we started with a specific duty on 
this article which was equivalent to 50 per cent. ad valorem. Butby 
the fall of prices that specific duty amounted to over 100 per cent. ad 
valorem, and the effect was to stop all importation, and, of course, to 
stop all revenue from that article. 

Mr. RANDALL. I do not want to do that. I want to put these 
duties exactly where I think these American manufacturers can com- 
pete, and have even a little advantage, though the railroad companies 
and all others concerned may have to pay a little more, so as to give 
our manufacturers here a preference over manufacturers abroad. 

Mr. SPARKS. Iam in favor of the amendment of the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. MILLS]. I do not know whether 45 per cent. ad va- 
lorem in this case is too high or too low to give the proper revenue for 
the purposes of Government or not, but will assume it to be the proper 
rate for that purpose. I am willing, so far as I am concerned, to vote 
in all cases for that duty which will give a proper revenue to carry on 
the legitimate administration of Government and to pay its debts. But 
I notice (and my object in rising is principally to call attention to this) 
that the protectionists throughout the country, and notably those who 
composed the Tariff Commission and the Ways and Means Committee, 
are drifting strongly in the direction of ifie” duties. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL] who has just 
preceded me makes a point against the amendment of the gentleman 
from Texas because it proposes an ad valorem duty, while the duty. 
it is claimed, ought to be specific, according to the report of the 
Commission. Why, sir, I have no earthly doubt that the Tariff Com- 
mission as it is now composed would again and forever and in all 
cases recommend specific rather than ad valorem duties. But in my 
opinion specific duties are always deceptive, and ought never to be 
adopted where it is possible to levy an ad valorem rate. The specific 
system covers up and so complicates this indirect or impost-duties sys- 
tem of taxation in its operation as to make the tax which is imposed 
extremely difficult if not impossible to be understood by the great body 
of the people upon whom the burden of this taxation mainly rests, 
while on the contrary an ad valorem system, being simply a tax assessed 
according to the value of the article upon which the impost duty is levied, 
is easily understood by every man of common understanding in the 
country. 

I object also to this system for the further reason that where there is 
more than one article embraced in any clause or section of a tariff sched- 
ule it is nearly or quite impossible to assess a specific duty upon all and 
at the same time make it fair and just as to the several parts. The 
articles embraced will, some of them, be low-priced goods, and some 
aes gh ibe yet under a specific duty they will all be classed together 
and all pay the same tax. 

The inequality and injustice of this is plainly seen, and it is fully as 
plain to see that it is next to impossible to adopt this system and not 
pioduce this inequality and injustice. 

But, sir, there is still another view of this question in which the 
system of specific duties is to me specially objectionable. We all know, 


sir, that the inventive genius of the age and skilled labor are so improv- 
ing i and all that enters into manufactures that all kinds ef 
manufactured articles are steadily decreasing in prices. This resultis 
not and will not be affected by legislation. But the fact remains and 
is known to all observing men that the value of all imported goods is 
getting lower and lower year by year. Now, under a ific ” duty 
the article may fall in price to an immeasurable extent, and yet the 
tax remains the same as if the price of the goods had remained station- 
ary or had got higher. \ 
is, sir, is the reason why the protectionists want specific duties. 
Under the ad valorem system, when the price of the becomes 
cheaper the tax is reduced and falls with the goods as it ought to do, 
according to the value of the article or articles imported. There is no 
manufactured article now imported or subject to import to our country 
of which I have any knowledge or can reasonably conjecture that is in- 
creasing or tending to increase in price. But on the contrary they are 
all 3 and getting lower and lower in price quite rapidly; and in 
the nature of things must continue to do so. This the protectionists, 
of whom the Tariff Commission and three-fourths of the members of 


the Ways and Means Committee are a part, know very well. Hence, if 
you fix a specific duty of so much per yard or so much per piece or per 
pound or so much per ton, then, as the imported article as it nec- 


essarily will do in price, the tax becomes the principal item in the cost of 
the goods and tends to prohibition of their import. Under an ad valo- 
rem duty this is not and can not be so. 

Mr. RANDALL. Will my friend allow me a suggestion to show the 
operation of an ad valorem duty? 

Mr. SPARKS. Certainly. 

Mr. RANDALL. When these rails were up to $120 a ton the duty 
at 45 per cent. was $54 or $55 per ton. This did injury to those who 
purchased rails and gave undue advantage to those who rolled them. 

Mr.SPARKS. Precisely so, sir, when the price of the goods got higher. 
But suppose your rails came down in value to just one-half, say 800 a 
ton; I ask the gentleman whether if the duty were specific it would 
not continue predse ly the same as if the goods remained at the higher 
price, so much per pound and so much per ton? 

Mr. RANDALL. Suppose the price goes up, as it has in the past? 

Mr. SPARKS. But it is clear that it will not. We all know that 
the tendency of the prices of manufactured products all over the civil- 
ized world isdownward. As a consequence and necessary result of the 
progress of scientific thought and investigation, of skilled mechanism, 
and the exercise of inventive genius, there must as certainly as the sun 
shines be a constant and certain decrease of price in all these manufactures. 
They must be produced more and nae oh ie inventive genius and 
the progress of scienceadvances; everybody knows that. And here, sir, 
to use a vulgarism, is the milk in thecocoa-nut.”’ The “‘protectionists”’ 
know that the tendency, in fact the absolute certainty, is for prices to 
decrease; and hence if they can get a specific duty the import tax will 
constantly become proportionally greater as the articles decrease in 
value. This will drive out imports and give them a bounty on their 
manufactures. And it matters not to them that those who purchase 
the goods suffer. 
paa CHAIRMAN. Debate upon the present amendment is ex- 


usted. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. I move to amend by striking out the 
last word. I represent a district which is very deeply interested in 
this question, and I feel it my duty to give my reasons for antagoniz- 
ing the amendment proposed by the gentleman from Texas. When the 
present duty on steel rails was imposed such rails were worth $120 a 
ton, and at that time the duty was not unreasonable. But under the 
operation of that duty, under its protective influence on American 
manufactures, capital has been invited into the business, and to-day 
the capacity of the mills engaged in the produetion of steel rails is equal 
to 1,200,000 tons. i 

The competition for the sale of these rails has worked the pricedown 
until to-day first-class rails can be bought for $38 or $40 a ton. Thus 
we have presented this strange anomaly: that while the duty on steel 
rails is 828 a ton, we are buying rails manufactured in this country for 
$38, a most forcible practical illustration of the good results of pro- 
tection. We find that while gentlemen here are denouncing railroad 
corporations as monopolies, robbers, and oppressors of the people, their 
efforts to-day upon this floor are directly in the interest of those corpo- 
rations, who are the only purchasers of steel rails. What strange in- 
consistency. The railroad companies are getting rails to-day cheaper 
than ever before, and are satisfied. There is not sufficient demand to- 
day for our whole production of rails; and some of our mills are com- 
pelled to go out of business. Two or three have stopped within the 
last two or three weeks, because they were not favorably situated and 
could not compete with those better located. If we want to furnish 
this country with cheap rails we must protect ourown mills which pro- 
duce them, thus at the same time developing our ore mines and encour- 
aging our pig-metal furnaces. 

This idea of an ad valorem rate as contemplated by the gentleman’s 
amendment is a deceptive one. It leads to undervaluation of the for- 
eign product. A specific duty is much better under all circumstances 
on a given article. I trust the amendment will not prevail, but that 
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this committee will leave it as the Committee on Ways and Means fixed 
it. It is a great reduction, but a sufficient protection under the cir- 
cumstances 


[Here the hammer fell. } 

Mr. MORRISON. When Iofferamendments they do not always indi- 
cate what I think I ought to have, but what I believe it possible to get. 
When I proposed this amendment to make the duty $15, which is more 
than half the foreign value, I caused to be read a statement of Mr. 
Wharton, a member of the American Iron and Steel Association, and 
part owner of the patents and processes for making steel, which state- 
ment contains an admission that the difference in the cost of making 
steel rails here and abroad amounts to but one-fourth the cost, or 25 

r cent, 

Pahis statement should settle the question of cost of wages, if any- 
DN believes that question involved, while a duty remains so high as 
15 ton. 

This is the industry or business which of all others, in proportion to 
the value of its products, uses the most capital, the most machinery, 
the most foreign ma employs the least labor, and pays the least 
in wages. The w. paid amount to $9 for each $100 worth of rails 
made. Itisthehighly-protected industry or business which has yielded 
the largest and most unconscionable profits, amounting sometimes to 
from 50 to 70 per cent. It is the business combination which during 
the depression generally prevailing a few years ago hired one of its as- 
sociate establishments to put out its fires and stand still to maintain 
prices, while its laboring people were turned out of employment, to sub- 
sist on savings neversaved, All theseare facts frequently shown here, 
and they are not to be altered or changed if gentlemen do rise here in 
their places and contradict them. 

It is within my own knowledge that the Harrison Wire Company and 
its associates are works for making steel in my own State near 
Murphysborough, a region abounding in the best soft coal, limestone, and 
most materials used in steel- ing, situated, too, opposite and near to 
the iron mountain of ore in Misso And I know, too, that these pro- 
poet works in Illinois have been and are now hindered and embarrassed 

y suits instituted by this Iron and Steel Association, claiming the right 
to control the patents or best processes for making steel. Of course I 
do not know and do not pretend to speak of the legal right involved in 
these suits; but, Mr. Chairman, this steel combination which assumes 
to say who shall and who shall not manufacture for our people is a 
monopoly of monopolies, and ought not longer to receive at our hands 
a bounty of 100 per cent. or 75 per cent. on their products. Is 50 to 60 
per cent. not enough? It is said this is a reduction of the present 
rate, Let it be; if the remaining rate is sufficiently high the percentage 
of reduction is not material and is not a practical question. Sir, there 
are in this bill articles of first necessity for use by all our people of what- 
ever class or condition which are reduced 50 per cent. of the present 
rates, and are yet more than double the rates existing before war rates 
were added, and yet the reduced rate is prohibitory and in all 
the same as if not reduced at all. And such, in my opinion, is the ef- 
as of any higher duty than $15 per ton, or 60 per cent., on this manu- 

ure. 


[Here the hammer fell. ] : 

Mr. KELLEY. I move tostrike out the last word. At the close of 
the discussion of this amendment I shall ask gentlemen on the other 
side to assist in closing debate. Now, Mr. Chairman, it was said by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS] that the present duty on steel rails 
is prehibitory. I desire to remind him we imported last year 148,946 
tons. He said it yielded no revenue. 

Mr. MORRISON. Who said so? 

Mr. KELLEY. The gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. MILLS. I said we have had exceptional importation of it. 

Mr. KELLEY. I asked you about 1879 80, and you assented to it, 
and not last year. 

Mr. MILLS, My remarks will show I said there was exceptional im- 
portation of steel rails last year. 

Mr. KELLEY. I said last year to you when you were talking. 

I desire to say, in reference to the t question which has been 
thrust before us in the Fitch pamphlet, that there are two American 
claimants of the invention of the Thomas-Gilchrist process, that they 
are both patented, and that the litigation started with the Harrison 
Wire Company is an effort to have the question settled, so that he who 
will may use the basic process. Instead of it being an effort to monop- 
olize, it is an effort by the holderof a patent to vindicate his rights, and 
through them to him to throw open at an early day the process recently 
patented in England and known as the Thomas-Gilchrist or the basic 


process. 

Mr. HERBERT. Tell us why they held on to that patent without 
using it until it had almost expired? 

Mr. KELLEY. I do not hear the gentleman, and I hope I may be 
allowed to proceed in my own time without interruption. 

Now, I repeat what I said last night, that to break down the manu- 
facture of steel rails in the country is to carry back oppression to every 
8 of iron-making, to the ore bank, to the limestone quarry, to the 

-miner—is to destroy the growing market of the iron regions of Als- 
bama and Georgia for spiegeleisen and other ores. 


Mr. WILSON. And in West Virginia. 

Mr. KELLEY. Yes, and in West Virginia. It is to destroy the 
8 market of the iron regions of Alabama and and West 

irginia for spiegeleisen and other ores peculiar to them as in contrast 
with the Northern States. We reduced the duty $10.08, a duty that 
is in no sense prohibitory. But we incur the risk of the destruction of 
all these industries that I have indicated, running back to the primary 
element itself. And I trust that the committee willstand by the recom- 
mendation that we have seen proper to make. 

Mr. MILLS. Will the gentleman now allow me to make a cor- 
rection? The gentleman stated a while ago that I did not 

Mr. KELLEY. If I have any time I yield, of course, to the gentle- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
has expired. 

Mr. MILLS. I only wanted to correct a statement in reference to 
myself; but I will take the floor hereafter for that purpose. 

Mr. TUCKER.* Mr. Chairman, last night I offered the amendment 
which has been modified by the gentleman from Illinois and which I 
have accepted. I desire now to call the attention of the committee to 
the fact that at the present time the price of steel rails in is 
from $21 to $25, say an average of $23 aton. The present rate of duty 
is $28 a ton, and therefore largely over 100 per cent. ad valorem. It is 
proposed by the committee to reduce it eight-tenths of 1 cent per 
That amounts to about $18 a ton, so that on $23 that duty is equivalent 
to about 75 to 80 per cent. ad valorem. 

The proposition now is to reduce it to $15. That of itself would be 
over 60 per cent.; and the question is whether the Bessemer steel-rail 
industry of this country can not now stand in competition with English 
steel-rail manufactories with a 60 per cent. premium, or if they demand 
more than that. 

Some years ago a gentleman, Mr. Wharton, to whom my friend from 
Illinois has referred, appeared before the Ways and Means Committee 
and gave a statement, by which he showed the cost of making Besse- 
mer-steel rails upon the bais of Bessemer pig at $48 a ton. At that 
time the Bessemer-steel rails in this country were worth over $80 a ton, 
and in England they were $50 a ton; and I beg gentlemen to under- 
stand and notice that when we were selling at $80 a ton they were sold 
in England at $50 a ton, a difference of $30 a ton, which was more than 
the rate of duty imposed upon the foreign iron. And yet gentlemen 
say that the duty is not added to the price of the Bessemer product. 
Now, in order that I may not do Mr. Wharton any injustice, I will 
give his exact language in this connection. He says: 

When a steel-mill, per se, has to buy its pig-iron and to make its rails from that 
it pays for that Bessemer pig-iron from $5 to $0a ton. Take the mean, 848. It 


loses from 15 to 20 per cent. in its conversion; that is nearly $10 more. That 
would make $58 as the cost of the raw material in the making of steel rails. 


Then there is the spiegeleisen, which we buy at from $100 to$120aton. Addi 
that in, you may sa the cost of the raw material entering into aton alae 
rails is about $60, en there is the cost of manufacture and the interest on the 


plant. It is hard to say, off-hand, what that is. It depends upon the elaborate- 
ness of the establishment and the economy of the work, but I suppose it might 
be estimated at from $10 to $20 a ton. We have then $60 per ton as the cost of 
the raw material, and $10 for the cost of manufacture na! for interest on the 
capital, &c., making together $70. 

This shows that when they were selling Bessemer steel here at $80 a 
ton there was a clear bonus to the manufacturers of $10 a ton over the 
cost of material, plant, and laboron the raw material. 

Mr. Wharton then went on to say: 


Finally, you will see that the $22.50 which the err, NESEY said they were pro- 
du steel rails at was a fictitious cost of production, and that, all things con- 
sid „ the main difference between the cost of uction there and 


that they have cheaper labor, cheaper t: on, and less freight, and that 
ultimately that difference does not exceed 25 per cent. 

That is the statement of Mr. Wharton in 1880, that there was a dif- 
ference of 25 per cent. Now, take 25per cent. onthe value of the prod- 
uct at $25 a ton and you have the cost of making steel rails in this 
country, amounting to only about $32 a ton. They are selling now at 
$40 a ton. Why, then, should we with $6 or $7a ton profit as now, or 
with $12 when they were at $50 a ton, give more than $15 a ton premium 
to the manufacturers? I can not see the justice of it. 

And further on in the course of Mr. Wharton’s testimony, in answer 
to direct questions from me, he stated as follows; and in order that I may 
not do him injustice I will also in this case give his exact language: 

Mr. TUCKER. When you were producing steel rails at $42 a ton, what was the 
price of Bessemer pig-iron? 

Mr. WHARTON. About $18a ton. 

Mr. Tucker. And 20 per cent. loss on that would add about $i a ton more? 

Mr. WHARTON. Yes. 

Mr. Tucker, That would make $22 a ton for material. Then you had to add 
the spiegeleisen, How much for that? 

Mr. WARTOox. Three dollars. 

Mr. Tucker. That would make $25 for the total cost of material, and you 
would have to add to that $10 for interest on the investment and for tho cost of 
manufacture. That would make it $35? 

. Yes, of course I did not pretend to be mathematical in that 
ent. 

Mr. Tycker. Then, according to your calculation, when you were selling steel 
rails at $42 a ton, the cost to you was $357 

Mr. WHARTON. I say in frankness that when I fixed $10 a ton as the cost of 
manufacture and the interest on the capital, I was a little alarmed at the price 
that I was getting the cost up to. I saw that the fi were going to run up to 
$80 a ton, and I knew that steel rails were not ug any one d a ton. NO, I 
should say further that the price of $18 a ton for Bessemer pig-iron was a price 
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which could not be upon. That wasthe lowest price to which Besse- 
mer — went, but at the same time that we were using pig- iron bought at 
that p 


ce we were using pig-iron bought at a higher price. 


I have here a paper to which I referred last night and which I will 
incorporate in my remarks, which I take from the census. The cost 
of every ton of Bessemer steel, according to the calculations I have made, 
is $57.01; the amount of labor involved is $5.01; the amount of mate- 
rial, $36.70; the cost on capital, $1.42 at 6 per cent., making the cost of 

roduction $43.13. Ithen make a comparison with the English pro- 
Sabin, and I allow 100 per cent. difference for labor; I make the 
labor in England for making a ton of pig-iron $2.50, the material, de- 
ducting the duty, $26.44, and the interest on two-thirds of the capital 
(because gentlemen say they do not require as much capital as we do), 
interest on two-thirds of the capital, at 4 per cent., 52 cents, showing 
the cost of a ton of Bessemer steel in England to be $29.46 as against 
$43.13 in America, being a difference of $13.67 in the cost. 
the table here in full, so that gentlemen can examine it for themselves, 


It is as follows: 


In America: 


Interest on capital, at 6 per cent. . . . ... . .... . .. 7 


In England: 


Material, deducting duty. ... . 
Interest on two-thirds 


a OEM. 0. <caibs saat cesaties arinctics bers pveccs Ul enacben sell chaeoh — j ä Sheret 13 67 


Now our proposition is to reduce the duty down to $15 per ton. 
yet this statement shows that $13.67 is enough to give them a profit upon 
their work as well as 100 a cent. on the labor employed. 


[Here the hammer fell. 
Mr. KELLEY rose. 


Mr. MILLS. hope the gentleman from Pennsylvania will allow me 


a few minutes. 
Mr. KELLEY. I move that the committee rise. 
The motion was agreed to. 


The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts, 
„Mr. BURROWS, of Michi- 
gan, reported that the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 

nion had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 7313) to impose duties 
upon foreign imports, and for other purposes, and had come to no reso- 


having taken the chair as Speaker 


lution thereon. 


Mr. KELLEY. I move that the House resolve itself into Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the stute of the Union; and pending that 
motion I move that all debate on the pending paragraph and all amend- 
ments thereto be limited to two minutes. I pro that that time be 
given to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS], who says he has an 
ba repens to make in connection with some of my own remarks. 


e motion to limit debate was agreed to. 


The motion that the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole 


House on the state of the Union was agreed to. 


The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. Burrows, of Michigan, in the 


chair. 
The CHAIRMAN. By order of the House all debate on the pending 
paragraph and amendments thereto is limited to two minutes. The 


gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS] is 


Mr. MILLS. I simply wish to say a word in es to what was said 
er a misapprehen- 

sion. I stated when I was first up, in reply to that gentleman, that 
there had been large importations of steel rails last year from an ex- 
cr h cause, which I will now state. But Mr. Oliver says there 
be no more importation. And why was there importation last 
year? Simply because a large number of railroads, principally in my 
own State, had to complete a certain number of miles of railway or 
forfeit land grants and other subsidies; and the steel rails in the United 
States were incompetent to supply the demand. Therefore they had 
to ship a large amount of rails from England and pay 120 per cent. on 


hy my friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] un 


them. That is all I wish to say. 


The CHAIRMAN. Debate on the pending amendment is exhausted. 
The question is on the amendment to the amendment proposed by the 


gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS]. 
Mr. MILLS. I withdraw it. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question then is on the amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER], as modified at 
the suggestion of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Morrison], which 


the Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out eight-tenths of 1 cent per pound” and insert 815 perton;"’ sothat 
“Steel railway. bars and bars made in part of steel, weighing more than twenty- 


five pounds to yard, $15 per ton.” 


The question being taken on the amendment, there were—ayes 104, 


noes 81. 


Comparative cost of Bessemer steel in America and in England. 


of capital, at 4 per o 


Mr. KELLEY. I call for tellers. 

1 McKENZIE. Do not obstruet the progress of this bill. [Laugh- 
ter. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. HASKELL and Mr. MORRISON were 
appointed. 

8 committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 110, 
noes JU. 

the amendment was agreed to. 
e Clerk read lines 648 to 665, as follows: 

Bar-iron, rolled or hammered flats not less than inch 
than six inches wide nor less thet eee ani inch om mane then — 
inches thick, rounds not less than three-fourths of an inch nor more than two 
inches in diameter, and squares not less than three-fourths of an inch nor more 
than two inches square, nine-tenths of 1 cent per pound; comprising flats less 
than three-eighths ofan inch or more than two inches thick, or less than one inch 
ormore than six inches wide, rounds less than three-fourths of an inch ormore 
than two inches in diameter, and squares less than three-fourths of an inch or 
more than two inches square, 1 cent and two-tenths of 1 cent per pound. But all 
iron in slabs, blooms, loops, or other forms less finished than iron in bars and 
more advanced than pig-iron, except castings, shall be rated as iron in bars, and 
pay a duty accordingly; and none of the above iron shall pay a less rate of duty 
than 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. KASSON rose. 

_Mr. KELLEY. Ifthe gentleman from Iowa will permit me, I de- 
sire to call the attention of the committee to the fact that the words 
last read, but all iron in slabs,’’ &c., are repeated immediately after- 
ward, by some actident, in the form of a proviso. I move at this point 
to strike out that proviso contained in lines 666 to 671. 

There being no objection, the proviso was stricken out. 
Mr. KASSON. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


2 line 648 strike out the word “bar-iron” and insert iron in bars or hun- 
es. 


Mr. KASSON. In making this motion I call the attention of the 
chairman of the committee to the fact that iron in bars or bundles now 
comes in at the same rate of duty, and unless there is a specification of 
this sort it is liable to come in under a clause affecting shapes of iron, 
thus discriminating and rendering it liable to be disturbed by Treasu 
decisions. I think that should be done. It will change no rate at all. 

Mr. KELLEY. That is proper. 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. BUCK. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out all after the word 3 in line 663, to the end of the clause, 
and substitute the following: Which not be at a less rate than 35 per cent. 
ad valorem.” 7 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, as the bill now stands the 35 per cent. 
ad valorem applies to all of the iron mentioned in the paragraph. The 
object of the amendment which I have offered is to confine the appli- 
cation of that 35 per cent. ad valorem duty to blooms, loops, and slabs, 
less finished than iron in bars and more advanced than pig-iron; so that 
it will not apply to bar-iron in flats and in rounds. 

The Committee on Ways and Means has recommended a bill which 
reduces the rate of duty on this iron from 1 cent per pound, which is 
equal to $22.40 per ton, to nine-tenths of 1 cent per pound, which is 
$20.16 per ton. i 

The change of the present law proposed by the Committee on Ways 
and Means will affect all kinds of irons which are imported into this 
country and which compete with the ordinary American iron. But as 
soon as the price of a ton of iron reaches $58 it passes from the specific 
rate of duty and comes under the ad valorem rate of duty of 35 per cent. 

Now, it so happens that there is very little if any bar-iron imported 
into this country which is worth more than $58 per ton, exclusive of 
duty, except Swedish bar-iron, the lowest price of which is $60 per ton, 
and it ranges from $60 to $115 per ton, exclusive of duty. Therefore, 
while the pending bill proposes to reduce the rate of duty on all other 
kinds of iron it leaves the duty on Swedish bar-iron precisely what it 
is under the present law. 

Assuming that the reductions proposed by this bill, as stated by the 

ntleman from Kansas, are on the av 174 per cent., I submit that 
if you reduce the duty on that iron which competes with all other 
American iron one-tenth of a cent per pound you ought to make the 
reduction on those kinds of iron which are included within the 35 per 
cent. ad valorem clause, and which I think do not. compete with the 
American bar-iron. 

Swedish bar-iron does not compete with American charcoal bar-iron _ 
in this country to any extent. It is imported for the purpose of manu- 
facturing steel for the better grades of cutlery, scythes, horse-shoe nails, 
pens, telegraph wires, and surgical instruments, which require the bet- 
ter grades of steel, and with which the American irons have never been 
able to compete. 

Mr. KELLEY. Why does the gentleman omit the fact that this 
Swedish iron is imported to be used as an ingredient in crucible steel? 

Mr. BUCK. I was coming to that; I did not intend to omit it. I 
allude now to the manufacture of just that kind of crucible steel made 
at a mine in the State of Pennsylvania, from which the gentleman him- 
self comes, called the Barree mine. At that mine they take a pig of 
American iron, puddle it, then reduce it to what is called slabs, then 
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cut the slabs into little pieces, and with those little pieces mix pieces 
of iron cut from Swedish bar-iron. They then apply the proper proc- 
ess to that mixture and it comes out sheet-iron. Then it is rolled 
until it becomes thinner and thinner, and finally it becomes the very 
finest and highest grade of sheet-iron, suitable for boiler-iron or any 
other of that class of irons. 

The Swedish iron which is brought into this country is mixed with 
this American iron, which I believe is the very best kind produced 
in this country, for the purpose of increasing its purity and utility, and 
making that same American iron fit for boiler-iron and other high grades 
of iron. 

If my information is not erroneous, there has not yet been discovered 
an American ore which is pure enough and reliable enough to make steel 
which can compete with the steel produced from Swedish iron bars in 
the particular uses mentioned, and which enters into the manufacture 
of the higher grades of cutlery, into the higher grade of surgical instru- 
ments, scythes, and other tools I have already alluded to. 

I ask that we should act on the principle which has been laid down 
by the Tariff Commission, which all writers upon this subject have 
sanctioned, the best, most practical, and most lucid of all being the hon- 
orable gentleman from Pennsylvania, the chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means [Mr. KELLEY], who can do no more to add to his 
glory and renown as a protector of American industry. The principle 
laid down by that distinguished gentleman is that where an article im- 
ported into this country does not compete with any known American 

uct it is not necessary to impose a tariff upon that article, unless 
it be done for purposes of absolute revenue. So I say that the amend- 
ment which I have offered ought to prevail. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts). 
the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. CURTIN. Before the gentleman from Kansas [ Mr. se eee 
proceeds I desire to correct the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Buck 

emphatically —— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Curtin] desire the floor to oppose the pending amendment? 

Mr. CURTIN. I merely want to make a remark and then I will 
hand over the discussion to the members of the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Mr. HASKELL. Very well; go on. 

Mr.CURTIN. I assure the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Buck] 
that he is greatly mistaken when he says that bar-iron uced in the 
United States does not come into competition with Swedish or Nor- 
way bar-iron. I live in a region of country where charcoal-iron is pro- 
duced, and thousands of tons of that iron have been sold and are still 
being sold which come directly into competition with Swedish bar- 
iron; and much of it is used in New England. 

Mr. BUCK. Will the gentleman me in what respect it comes 
into competition with Swedish bar-iron? 

Mr. CURTIN. I know directly and personally that it does so com- 
pete; and I have friends who are connected with the manufacture of 
what is known as the Juniata iron. 

Mr. BUCK. I have heard of that. 

Mr. CURTIN. And that Juniata bar-iron made with charcoal is 
sold and has been sold for years to the Ames shovel factory. 

Mr. BUCK. I willsay to the gentleman from Pennsylvania that I do 
not think that iron can compete with the Swedish bar-iron in the pro- 
duction of the higher grades of cutlery. In some of the cheaper grades 
it may have done so, but I think not in the hi grades. TheCollins 
Company of Connecticut make more edge-tools of the finer grade than 
the Ames Company. That company has tried to use iron similar to that 
of which the gentleman speaks, and they say it is impossible for them to 
use it for the higher grades of steel tools such as scythes, the best axes, 
and knives. 

Mr. CURTIN. We are sending iron now to 

Mr. BUCK. I wish to say to the gentleman right here that the rea- 
son England kept America out of the markets of the world in respect to 
edge-tools, the reason she competed with Germany and France in those 
markets and then came into our own and competed with our 
manufacturers in the making of these tools, was because the English 
manufacturers used Swedish bar-iron. Since we have learned how to 
use Swedish bar-iron America competes with England in Germany and 
France in the markets of the world. The Collins Company is to-da 
exporting edge-tools to England, and they are sold in the shops of Shef- 
field itself, and they are made of steel from Swedish bar-iron. 

I ask leave to print in the RECORD in connection with my remarks a 
letter on this subject from the Collins Company. 

There was no objection. 

The letter is as follows: 


The time of 


OFFICE oF THE COLLINS COMPANY, 
Collinsville, Conn., February 5, 1883. 
DEAR Sin: We are manufacturers of tool-steels, which we consumein our own 
NOLES TOF ATENTIA OE GARP IOCA D MOS raa A 
For the best grades of tool-steel we import Swedish RSS costing (exclu- 


sive K ton. 
Swedish c! bar-iron for best grades of crucible steel is used by 
American steel manu! on account of its remarkable purity 


all facturers 
qualities which specially adapt it to steel-making. 


It ser more than American charcoal-irons, which have in vain been tried as 


Other American stecl-makers tell us that for best crucible steels they have on 
account of quality been obliged to use the high-priced Swedish iron more abun- 
dantly than they did ten years ago, when they were trying to use the best Ameri- 
can charcoal -irons as a substitute for Swedish iron. 

This has also been our experience. We should be very glad to use American 
irons as a substitute for the Swedish material provided they could be produced 
of uniformly the same quality, not only as to purity but in wel properties. 
3 erect steel o ee. as we use op and have used in 

|, Eng! „for years, and former renown of English steel was largel 
due to the quality of the materials used. z 

The manufacture of fine tool-steel in this country isan important industry. 
The American manufacturers of tools req 5 steel are compeling in the 
markets of the world with the productions of land, France, and Germany. 

It is essential for this export trade that every opportunity beafforded to cheapen 
American tool- steel, especially when a duty upon the materials of which Teis 
made simply is likely to overburden with cost an iron that competes with noth- 


. of like quality produced in this country. 
herefore we urge that Swedish irons in bars be jected to the same rules 
ths of a cent yer 


and rates as other irons; that is, the same rate, say n 
popoa; They perhaps ought not come in free, neither ought they be compe! 
o pay more. 
‘This is a fair adjustment of the matter and in the interest of the steel industry. 
Yours truly, 


ae 8 Couraxx, 
Hon. Joux R. Buck, M. C., l . 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. CURTIN. I do not object to anything the gentleman says, but 
I do object to his making my speech. [Laughter.] I affirm now that 
in Pennsylvania charcoal-iron is made which will compete directly for 
any use to which iron is applied with the Swedish iron. If I did not 
know what I am saying to be true I would not assert it; and I say this 
industry ought to be fostered and protected. 

Mr. BUCK, I suppose the gentleman knows it because he has been 
told it; and I have been told the contrary. 

Mr. CURTIN. Iam concerned in making it; that is all. 

Mr. BUCK. I have constituents who are concerned in making steel 
from this iron, and: who have made it for many years. 

Mr. CURTIN. Iam willing the gentleman should believe his con- 
stituents; but I have a right to believe myself. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. BUCK. Certainly the gentleman can believe himself; but if he 
will examine the record he will find that what I say in regard to the 
higher es of steel is correct. 

Mr. CURTIN. I need not examine the records 

Mr. BUCK. Ido not think you have. 

Mr. CURTIN. Nor go to my constituents for information on this 
question. I know exactly what I am talking about; and I allege that 
in Pennsylvania and in other parts of the United States where charcoal 
is used as fuel iron is made to-day by the old process equal to the 
Swedish iron and is used for the same purposes. It deserves protection 
at the hands of this House. 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. Buck, there 
were—ayes 72, noes 78. 

Mr. BUCK called for tellers. 

eea a ra aa rrea meee a i NH ap- 
po 

. again divided; and the tellers reported -ayes 92, 
noes 91. 

So the amendment was adopted. 

Mr. CURTIN. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

At the end of line 665 insert : 


“Provided, That all iron bars, blooms, billets, or sizes or shapes of any kind in 


manufacture of w) for fuel shall be subject to the same 


the f which charcoal is 
duty as is imposed upon like sizes or shapes of steel of the same value.“ 


Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Chairman, I apprehend that the Committee on 
Ways and Means will accept this amendment. It proposes simply that 
ne daty: on sy se shall be fixed at the same rate as upon steel 
of equal value; that is all. I tried yesterday to have adopted a spe- 
cificrateon charcoal-iron, to equalize the difference between labor abroad 
and in this country. It was not the pleasure of the Committee of 
the Whole to adopt that proposition. Now I simply ask that iron 
thus manufactured shall pay the same rate of duty as steel of equal 
value. I trust the Committee on Ways and Means will accept this 
amendment, as it is surely reasonable and not unjust to any interest. 

I do not ask that any i protection shall be put upon this 
article, but merely that it shall have the same protection as steel of 
equal value—no more. The proposition seems to me scarcely to re- 
quire discussion, as reasons in favor of its see and justice must 
occur to every gentleman on the floor. I my colleague, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and M will accept the amendment. 

Mr. KELLEY. Ihave no instructions the committee to accept 
an amendment. 

Mr. CURTIN. Well, my colleague can not decline to say that the 
amendment is not unreasonable. 

Mr. HASKELL. I think the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CuRTIN] if he will examine his amendment again will see that it does 
not cover the purpose which he wishes to attain. It provides that the 
a, iron named shall receive the same protection as steel of like 
value. 

Mr. CURTIN. That is all. 
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Mr. HASKELL. Now, English steel may run in value from $22.50 
to $25 a ton, while charcoal-iron when carried to its extreme limit of 
perfection as iron, and coming in the form of imported Swedish bar, 
has for its maximum value $120 a ton. 

Now, then, in the administration of your amendment, how in the 
world are the custSm-house officers to rate the value of that bar which 
comes in under a specific duty, value not mentioned; how are they to 
determine the value and compare it with a like value of steel? There 
is no way to get at it, no way to administer it. The amendment is good 
enough 1 itself, but it is utterly impossible to carry it out. [Cries of 
Vote!“ 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. MILLS. Let the proposition be again read. 

Mr. CuRTIN’s amendment was again read. 

Mr. DAWES. Is debate exhausted? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can oppose the amendment. 

Mr. DAWES. I move to strike out the last word. Now, Mr. Chair- 
man, the representative of the Ways and Means Committee admits the 
justice of this proposition completely when he states that Swedish iron, 
Swedish bars, with which these bars manufactured from charcoal-iron 
come into competition, are worth $120 a ton. 

Mr. HASKELL. As the maximum? 

Mr. DAWES. As the maximum. If this iron of like or equal value 
is not entitled to its just protection, I would like to know the reason 
why. Whatever imperfection there may be in the amendment can 
easily be corrected to carry out the purpose, which is admitted te be a 
just one. If the committee will admit the proposition is a just one, it 
can easily be put in proper shape. 

Mr. HASKELL. The damage was done to the charcoal-iron interest 
when the motion of the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Buck] was 
adopted, That was done when the form of this clause reported from 
the Ways and Means Committee was changed. 

Mr. BUCK. I do not admit, under any circumstances, that my 
amendment did any damage to the charcoal-iron interest. 

Mr. HASKELL. The form of the clause as it left the committee 
carefully secured the charcoal-iron interest by placing an ad valorem 
rate on all forms of charcoal-iron, of Swedish iron, for that is the iron 
covered by the 35 per cent., an ad valorem rate which would rise and 
fall through all the varied prices of this kind of iron. When that was 
stricken out on the motion of the gentleman from Connecticut the work 
of the commission which had been to protect the charcoal-iron and fix 
a graduated rate on Swedish iron was utterly destroyed. The only way 
to give protection for charcoal-iron is to restore the ad valorem rate. To 
carry out the work of the Tariff Commission, which was carefully de- 
signed to protect this interest, would be to adhere to the language of 
the bill as reported by the Committee on Ways and Means, 

The amendment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CURTIN ] seems to drive in the direction of remedying it, but inasmuch 
as the rate on these steels and irons is specific, the custom-house officers 
can not tell when there comes in a piece of charcoal-iron what is its 
value as compared with steel, because the custom-house officers under 
the specific rate go to the invoice, but to the article itself to fix the 
other rate. 

„ American charcoal bar- iron is as valuable as Swedish 
-iron. 

Mr. BUCK. Let me correct the gentleman. 

Mr. HASKELL. My friend from Connecticut relies entirely on the 
user of Swedish bar crucible steel. 

Mr. BUCK. I do not. 

Mr. HASKELL. The CollinsCompany manufacture out of imported 
Swedish bar, or have it manufactured, a fine variety of crucible steel. 
In order to help his people out on the extreme fine varieties of Swedish 
bars he has made an amendment which strikes down protection on char- 
coal- iron, putting the rate one-third, or about one-third, what we give 
to common Bessemer bloom. And that is thesituation of the bill asit 
stands now. 

Mr. CURTIN. I desire to move an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say a word in reply to the 
gentleman from Kansas, and that is this: The lowest price for Swedish 
bar-iron is $60 a ton, and from that to $115 a ton exclusive of duty. 
Yon are adding by your bill 35 per cent. ad valorem. Most of that 
iron used for the best grades of cutlery costs from $80 to $100 a ton, 
duty paid. As Swedish iron costs from $80 to $100 a ton, it is not prob- 
able that anybody would buy it to manufacture anything thatcould be 
made from bar-iron. American charcoal bar-iron, the highest price of 
which in this country is about $75 a ton, that is for the very best—the 
best grade of American charcoal bar-iron to-day is worth $75 a ton, as 
I am informed. 

A MEMBER. You are mistaken. 

Mr. BUCK. Now, the best charcoal bar-iron, Swedish bar-iron, would 
cost a great deal more than that. 

Therefore I say that a buyer who purchases a ton of Swedish bar-iron, 
which would cost him more than a ton of American bar-iron, would not 
purchase it to be used for the same purposes that the American bar- 


iron is used while the cheaper kind would answer the same purpose. 
And therefore it is unjust in the gentleman to charge me with having 
injured the bar-iron interest when I have simply aided him in perfect- 
ing the ph in the manner in which I think it ought to be per- 
fected. If I believed what he says, that this would in any way oper- 
ate to the detriment of American charcoal-iron, I would withdraw the 
amendment myself and would vote against it if anybody else were to 
offer it. But I do not believe it to be true. I therefore have offered 
the amendment in good faith; I have done it with a view of perfecting 
the bill, and I hope the committee will sustain its action in reference 
to that amendment. 

Mr. HASKELL. Now, let me say to the gentleman that when he 
says American charcoal-iron is worth some seventy-five dollars a ton 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate on this amendment is exhausted. 

Mr. BUCK. I say that the best quality of American charcoal-iron is 
worth $75, but it runs down considerably below that. 

Mr. HASKELL. Very well, admitting that it is worth $75 a ton— 
now, I know that some of it is worth $80, $85, and $100 a ton—but ad- 
mitting that it is worth $75, by your own admission you show that the 
cheaper Swedish iron goes down to $60 a ton, and therefore, even with 
the ony. on it, it does not bring it up to the higher grades of American 
iron. But let me say— 

Several members addressed the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will request the committee to be in 
order. It is impossible to hear what is going on, and it is impossible 
for the officers of the House to understand the proceedings in the present 


on. 
Debate upon the pending amendment is exhausted. 
Mr. CURTIN. I would like to say a word in explanation. 
Mr. HASKELL. I had not finished my statement. 
The CHAIRMAN. Debate upon that amendment is exhausted. 
Mr. DAWES. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 
Mr. CURTIN. I wish to offer a modification of my amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the amendment proposed 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Ga au seei That all ion b bl bill sizes or sha f kind 
22 the 8 of 5 — fuel shall be pons ing to k toy oe 
per ton. 
Mr. CURTIN. That is a reduction, gentlemen will observe, in the 


rate which I originally proposed, and I offer that to meet the tle- 
man from Kansas py 75 — 5 1 propose here to make the duty 922 per 


Mr. HASKELL. That is the rate provided in this bill. 

Mr. CURTIN. I think not. 

Mr. HASKELL, The rates we have provided on these various grades 
of bar- iron, beginning on the larger shapes and running downward, are 
$20.16, $22.40, and $24.80. ` 

Mr. CARLISLE. Not $24.80. 

Mr. HASKELL. So that if the gentleman from Pennsylvania thinks 
that $20 a ton on charcoal- iron is sufficient, it is a reduction on some of 
these grades, as he will see, quite largely. 

Mr. CURTIN. Twenty-two dollars is a medium rate. 

Mr. HASKELL. We havea duty now on the smaller sizes of $24, 
and on the medium sizes of about $22. 

Mr. RANDALL. No, you have $20.16. 

Mr. HASKELL. But that is on the larger sizes. Now, Swedish 
bar-iron comes in in smaller forms than that. 

Mr, CARLISLE. We have but two classifications in our bill. 

Mr. HASKELL. I think we can pass this bar-iron proposition as it 
stands in the bill with perfect safety, unless the committee desires to 
go back to remedy the amendment of the gentleman from Connecticut. 

We do not vary much from the Senate schedule, but we could not 
adopt that schedule entirely or exactly, because it would not have been 
safe on account of what we regarded the faulty classification. The gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE] will remember, and also the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL], that we had to put into 
our bill the upper limits or denominations of bar-iron where in the Sen- 
ate bill a bare average is arrived at. We are higher than the schedule 
only $2 on this partieular class of bar-iron. 

Mr. CARLISLE. The gentleman has spoken of three classifications. 
I would like to ask where in this bill is $22 a ton rate on this class of 


iron. 

Mr. HASKELL. That is, in lieu of the three classifications made by 
the Senate, we embodied them all in two; they have in the Senate bill 
$20, $22, and $24, I believe. We reduce the rates on some of these 
and increase them on others $20 and 822 

Mr. CARLISLE. Where is the $22 rate? 

Mr. HASKELL. I should have said $20 and $24. 

Mr. CARLISLE. It is $26.88. 

Mr. HASKELL. Well, $26.88. I am just stating generally now 
from memory to show that we have a classification which covers sub- 


stantially what we regarded as essential in regard to these different 
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kinds of iron. Now, we take in with some of our lower rates, which In many instances gentlemen will find this iron quoted at the same 
is 1.1—— price up to ſour inches in diameter and up to fourinches square; butinas- 


Mr. CARLISLE. One and two-tenths. 

Mr. HASKELL. Well, 1.2. That would make, as the pannan 
says, $26.28 duty on the smaller sizes of iron. But in our lower rate 
at $20 a ton we have some of these sizes embodied where the Senate 
have placed it at $22 a ton, so that I think the classification as between 
ours and the Senate is not much different 

Mr. CARLISLE. Because you putin two different classes iron which 
sells in the market here and abroad at thesame price. We put two rates 
of duty, therefore, upon iron of the same value. 

Mr. HASKELL, Oh, no. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I can show the gentleman the quotations. 

Mr. HASKELL. My friend will me witness that in this rate 
we have provided for large which come higher. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I do not object to that. 

Mr. HASKELL. of course we have included some other things, 
in order to secure simplification in making our classifications, for no gen- 
eral classification of these items could be made that would be perhaps 
entirely equal on all of these different grades of iron. 

The CHAIRMAN. All this debate is proceeding by consent. 

Several MEMBERS. Regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 

by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. CURTIN]. 
e committee divided; and there were—ayes 65, noes 14. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Now, for the purpose of what I consider an equali- 
zation of the rates of duty upon the various sizes of bar-iron, I move 
to amend by striking out the words “ three-eighths,”” in line 650, and 
inserting ‘‘one-fourth;’’ striking out the words ‘‘three-fourths,’’ in line 
651, and inserting ‘‘one-half;’’ striking out the word two, in line 
652, and inserting the word three;“ striking out the word ‘‘three- 
fourths,” in line 653, and inserting ‘‘one-half;’’ and by striking out 
the word two,“ in line 653, and inserting the word ‘‘ three.“ 

I ask the Clerk to read the paragraph as it will be if thus amended. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will suggest that those are different 
amendments. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I state them now to show what will be the effect 
of my first amendment, when followed up by theothers. But wecan 
consider the whole matter together; as if one amendment is not 
adopted the others can not be. 

Mr. KELLEY. Let the paragraph be read as it will be with the 
changes proposed. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Iron in bars or bundles, rolled or hammered, comprising flats not less than 
one inch or more than six inches wide, nor less than one-fourth of an inch or 
more than two inches thick; rounds not less than one-half of an inch nor more 
than three inches in diameter; and squares not less than one-half of an inch nor 
more three inches square, &. 


Mr. CARLISLE. I make no motion now in relation to the rates. 


Mr. HASKELL. Is that a motion to change the classification? 
Mr. CARLISLE. It is. 
Mr. HASKELL. We adopted in committee the classification of the 
resent law. 
Mr. CARLISLE.. That makes no difference. If it is not right it 
ought to be changed. 


Mr. HASKELL. All who are interested in this matter know the 
classification and know what it means. The change my friend from 
Kentucky has com nothingofimportance. This classi- 
fication has been through the courts. You do not reduce the rate by it. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Yes, I do. 

Mr. HASKELL. I think not. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Yes; because without my amendment these sizes 
of iron which are now proposed to be included in the first clause will 
pay 1 cent and two-tenths of 1 cent per pound instead of nine-tenths of 
1 cent per pound. 

Mr. HASKELL. Lou take in a few but leave out a number of oth- 


ers. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Not atall. They will come in under the next 
clause. If this amendment is adopted it will include in this first clause 
at the rate of nine-tenths of 1 cent per pound all this bar-iron, round 
and square, which sells in the markets of this country and in the mar- 
kets of foreign countries to-day at exactly the same price, as any gentle- 
man will see who looks at the reports. 

Now, it is true, as has been stated by the gentleman from Kansas, 
that we took the classification in the bill from the existing law; but we 
did that without any sort of examination. The matter came up in the 
committee, and the question was whether we should adopt a new classi- 
fication different from the present law, as proposed by the Tariff Com- 
mission, and we felt that the existing classification was better than that 
one and put ĩt in this bill. But when I came to investigate it and looked 
at the quotations of the market prices on these different sizes of iron 
I found that we had separated and put at two different rates of duty, 
to wit, one class at $20.16 per ton and the other at $26.88 per ton, iron 
of exactly the same value; and I challenge gentlemen on that side of 
the House to say that this statement is not true. 


much as that rule is not invariable I propose to leave all below that 
size to go into the second-class at the higher rate of duty, and have 
stopped at three inches in diameter and three inches square. 

If the statement I have made be true I would be glad to hear some 

tleman give a reason why there should be a difference of more than 

per ton on the rolled and bar-iron of exactly the same value in the 
markets of the world. 
n Mr. 5 Why not make a change in rates instead of classi- 
cation 

Mr. CARLISLE. I propose to make a of rates also. Butif 
I made a change of rates simply and let the ification stand, this 
discrimination against these sizes of iron would still exist. The first 
thing to do is to change the classification so as to put in each separate 
class all those sizes of iron which are of the same value, and then im- 
pose upon them e rute of duty the committee sees fit to impose. 


[Here the hammer fell. ] 
4 Mr. MILLS. I desire to ask the gentleman from Kentucky a ques- 
on. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kentucky has 


fired. 
. 5 MILLS. Then I will move to strike out the last word and will 
ask the question in my own time. 

Mr. HASKELL. I desire to say to the gentleman from Kentu 
that the highest rate here is 1 cent and one-tenth of a cent per poun: 

Mr. C. LE. It is one and two-tenths in the bill. 

Mr. HASKELL. One and one-tenth was the action of the committee. 

Mr. MILLS. I desire to know how many different kinds of articles 
are embraced in this clause? 

Mr. CARLISLE. How many different kinds? 

Mr. MILLS. How many articles of different value. You say that 
some of them are worth nine-tenths of a cent per pound in the market, 
and that a duty of nine-tenths of a cent per pound is imposed on them. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I will state to the gentleman if I have time. 

Mr. MILLS. I have five minutes, and the gentleman can state it in 
my time; that is what I took the floor for. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Iron measuring one-half inch, nine-sixteenths of 
an inch, five-eighths of an inch, eleven-sixteenths of an inch, seven-tenths 
of an inch, round and square, are put into the second classification at 
the higher rate of duty. 

Mr. MILLS. Do they differ in value? 

Mr. CARLISLE. They sell at the same price as the other. 

Mr. HASKELL. That was changed in the Committee of Ways and 
Means to 1.1 cents per pound. 

Mr. CARLISLE. It is 1.2 cents in my bill. 

Mr. HASKELL. That was changed in committee. 

Mr. CARLISLE. If the committee has ever agreed to 1.1 cents per 
pound it has never been put into my bill. 

Mr. HASKELL. I know that I made the motion to reduce the rate 
of duty on bar-iron to 1.1 cents per pound. If itis 1.2 cents in the bill 
now before us I shall move to put it where I believe it was put on my 
motion in the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I would like to see the gentleman’s bill. 

Mr. HASKELL ( ing over to Mr. CARLISLE). Here it is. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Here is my bill, and it says 1.2 cents per pound. 

Mr. HASKELL. And here is my bill where I have noted it at 1.1 
cents per pound. 

Mr. CARLISLE. You have a bill there that was never reported to 
the House at all. 

Mr. HASKELL. I have the bill with the rate I am sure was adopted 
in the Committee of Ways and Means. 

Mr. CARLISLE. You have a hill which has never been printed by 
order of the committee. 

Mr. HASKELL. Iam not attempting to deceive the Committee of 
the Whole at all. I hold in my hand here the working copy of the bill 
which I had in the Committee on Ways and Means, and I have noted 
here on it the rate which was adopted on my motion. 

Mr. CARLISLE. But the gentleman has a bill there which was 
never reported to the House. 

Mr. HASKELL. That may be true; I donot deny the statement of 
the gentleman. I see that his bill reads as he states. But I want to 
confirm in the minds of this committee the statement of fact which I 
made from my standpoint. 

Mr. CARLISLE. But the House should not act on the supposition 
that the bill upon which it is now called upon to act contains the rate 
of duty of 1.1 cents per pound when in fact it contains the rate of 1.2 
cents. 

Mr. MILLS. I wish to ask my friend from Kentucky this question: 
There are different classes of articles embraced in this schedule? 

Mr. CARLISLE. There are. 

Mr. MILLS. What is the difference in value of the different arti- 
cles? They all have aspecified duty of nine-tenths of 1 cent per pound 
Now, what is the difference in value of those articles? 

Mr. HASKELL. I desire to give notice that I shall move to change 
that lower rate. 
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Mr. MILLS. But let me have an answer to my question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas Ar. MILLs] is en- 
titled to the floor. 

Mr. MILLS. I will ask the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Hasse) 
if he is prepared to state to the House the difference in value of the dif- 
ferent classes of articles embraced in this item. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas has ex- 


ired. 
5 Mr. McLEAN, of Missouri. I move to strike out the last word, for 
the pu of stating that I have here a petition signed by more than 
sixty of the workingmen of the State of Missouri. We have congre- 
gated here and are accomplishing nothing, while the people of the West 
are anxious that this matter shall be settled. I ask to have read as a 
part of my remarks the petition which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


To the honorable the Senate and the House e diesen 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled : 


The petition of the undersigned workingmen, employés of Nova Scotia Iron 
Company, at Dent County, Missouri, respectfully pot 2 forth the following facts: 

In common with other workingmen, they have been prepared to acquiesce in 
the schedules of duties on foreign products recommended by the Tariff Commis- 
sion, although not approving of all of the provisions of the schedules, their prin- 
cipal reason for accepting the schedules arising from a strong desire to see the 
tariff question settled upon a basis that would offer some hope of perman- 
ence, and that would also offer some hope of stability to the industries of the 
country. 

They have, however, viewed with alarm the effects upon general business of 
the mere proposition of the commission to reduce duties, and of the widespread 
apprehension that Congress — go even further in the work of reduction than 
the commission has recomme ,andthey 
and factories, and worksho 


idleness of many. workingmen, to 
the shrinkage in values an the decline in prices, to the largely-increased num- 
ber o cial failures, to the tendency toward lower for labor, to the 


for supplies b; 
of the ressed con 
rienced 


They believe that this serious and reese | condition of our industrial in- 
confidence 


country, by the firm Congress at its present session to do an g that 
will tend to increase the eee ot foreign goods, or that will make compe: 
tition between the manufacturers of this country and of other countries for the 

workingmen must 


S 
have taken p! du the past year, and ask that they may receive the care- 
ful consideration of Senators and Rep: tati 


portati nsequent increase of 
revenue, or else in a great reduction of wages, to be followed by general distress 


The workingmen whose names are appended therefore pray that Congress will 
adopt no lower rates of duties on any foreign man products than are 
the Tariff Commission, and they further pray that Senators 

and Representatives, in this crisis of our manufacturing industries, which have 
evelop the to increase and ex- 

tend its prosperity, will take counsel of the experience of the past, which tells a 
ready acceptance 


[Mr. eb Ijare very elegant writers, if the petition which has just 
en. 


Mr. CARLISLE. I rise merely to answer the question put to me by 

the gentleman from Texas. 
e CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can have five minutes to oppose 

the pro forma amendment. 
Mr. CARLISLE. The gentleman from Texas asks what is the differ- 
ence in price between these different sizes of iron. According to my 
information I have before me the papers, but have not had time to make 
a thorough examination of them—after you get below the size of one- 
half inch in diameter or square, the price increases $2.50 per ton for 
each diminution of one-sixteenth of an inch in size. 

a HASKELL. The price as quoted in the Iron Age is from $2.35 
to $2.45. E 

Mr. CARLISLE. Yes; depending upon the size. 

Mr. MILLS. And yet you have the same specific duty on all sizes. 

Mr. HASKELL. The difference is not more than from $2.35 to $2.45. 
Here are the quotations. Of course the quotations do not include the 
unusual sizes mentioned in the bill, for they would go up to eighty or 

dollars a ton. 

Mr. REAGAN. I desire to occupy a moment. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I will yield the gentleman what time I have left. 

Mr. REAGAN. I will ask the Clerk to read a short article from the 
Bulletin of the American Iron and Steel Association, published in Phila- 
delphia and dated January 31, 1883. I think that article ought to go 


into the RECORD, together with the petition which has been read at the 
request of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. McLEAN]. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


on to throw off all 


that the proposal of the Senate to reduce duties below those recommended by 
the Tarif 


2 a financial revulsion of the most serious consequences, The time 
come for all manufacturers and the workmen whom they pea got to hold 


Washington to represent the oy e 
ing 


ho 
ps to be protectionists. These newspapers, both Democratic and Repub- 


ican, falsely all 
Let Congress be undeceived by those 
who have the intelligence to correctly represent the facts, The people of this 
country have not abandoned their faith in our protective policy. Show to the 
friends of tection in Congress that you look to them in thie em 


ergency to 
stand by the interests of the pia against all assaults which — ba made 
upon them for the benefit of Engl h manufacturers, We again urge instant 


action. The danger is imminent. 


Mr. REAGAN. I have had this paper read for the purpose of show- 
ing that the petition sent to the desk by the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. MCLEAN] is one of the machine petitions which come from the 
Iron and Steel Association. There are plenty more of the same sort. 
They are machine petitions, while professing to come from the horny- 
handed laborer. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection the pro forma amend- 
ment will be regarded as withdrawn. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE]. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Iam perfectly willing, if the committee will agree 
to it, that the vote shall be taken upon the whole proposition at once, 
because it is all involved. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman proposes that the question be 
taken together as one proposition. 

Mr. McKINLEY. That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection that will be done. 

The question was taken on Mr. CARLISLE’S amendment; and there 
were—ayes 72, noes 85. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I call for tellers. 

eb were ordered; and Mr. CARLISLE and Mr HASKELL were 
a 

e committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 80, 
noes 94. 

So the amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. CARLISLE. As the Committee of the Whole has now refused 
to change the classification so as to equalize the proportions between 
these sizes of iron, I move to amend by striking out the words“ nine- 
zons X where they occur in line 654 and inserting the words eight- 
ten 

I have here a paper which has been referred to more than once in this 
debate—the official bulletin of the Metal Exchange Company of New 
York—which is authority snang all dealers in iron and steel in this. 
country, a company which includes among its members Mr. Oliver, who 
was one of the tariff commissioners. In this paper the prices of all kinds 
of iron and steel are stated; and I desire to say to the committee that 
taking the prices as here given, the rate of duty proposed by this bill 
upon the first classification is 76 per cent. ad valorem on the Welch bar- 
iron. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. HASKELL] shakes his head; 
but I am prepared to show by the official statement that I am correct. 

Mr. HASKELL. I have quotations, too; but they do not work that 


way. 

Mr. CARLISLE. The gentleman must remember that there is 3 
cent, discount on the prices quoted. The rates proposed by this bill, 
as I was saying, are 76 per cent. on Welsh bar, 61 cent. on crown 
bar, and 59 per cent. on the best Staffordshire bar; that is on the sizes 
that sell at the prices I have mentioned heretofore, and which properly 
belong in this classification. 

But you have in the next classification certain sizes of iron which sell 
at the same prices, and upon these the bill, as it now stands, proposes to 
impose a duty of 1.2 cents per pound. These sizes are seven-sixteenths, 
one-half, nine-sixteenths, five-eighths, and eleven-sixteenths round and 
square, and all round and square larger than two inches and all flats 
wider than six inches and thinner than three-eighths of an inch. Upon 
these sizes the rates of duty as fixed by the next clause of the bill will 
be equivalent to 102} per cent. on the Welsh bar, 814 per cent. on the 
crown bar, and 76 per cent. ad valorem on the Staffordshire bar. Iam 
prepared to show that these are the prices quoted in this official bulle- 
tin, which regulates the market among the various dealers in iron and 
steel in this country; and these are the equivalent ad valorem rates of 
duty which this bill as it now stands proposes to impose upon them. 
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But, sir, this isnot all. Eighteen dollars per ton, which is the rate of 
duty proposed by the amendment just offered, will fully compensate for 
the difference between the cost of labor in this country and the cost of 
labor in England, admitting for the sake of argument that we pay 100 
per cent. more for our labor than is paid abroad. I caused to be printed 
in the RECORD this morning (and gentlemen will find it beginning on 
page 37) a carefully-pre; statement by Mr. Swank, secretary of 
the American Iron and Steel Association, showing the total cost of all 
the labor in the manufacture of a ton of bar-iron, including the cost of 
mining the iron, the limestone, the coal, the conversion of the coal into 
coke, the transportation of all the raw material, and all the labor ex- 
pended at the mill in converting the pig into bar iron. By this state- 
ment it appears that the total cost of all the labor employed, not only 
in the manufacture of the iron, but in all the industries incidental to it 
or furnishing it materials, is $36.27. No if we pay $36.27 for the labor 
employed in manufacturing a ton of bar-iron, the cost of the same labor 
abroad, assuming that we pay 100 per cent. more, is $18.13. My amend- 
ment proposes a rate of duty which is within a few cents of the exact 
equivalent of the alleged difference of 100 per cent. between the wages 
of labor of this country. and abroad. 

Mr. KASSON. What is the eqnivalent ad valorem of the rate the 


tleman proposes? 
P CARLISLE. I have not made the calculation; but itis very little 
Less than the rate proposed in the bill—only $2.24 on the ton. 
[Here the hammer fell. ] 
Mr. SPRINGER obtained the floor and said: I yield my time to the 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE] in order that he may com- 
plete his statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. Unless there is objection the gentleman from 
Kentucky will poet 

Mr. CARLISLE. Ihave in my amendment proposed eight-tenths 
of a cent, because it seemed to be the recommendation of the Tariff 
Commission and the preference of the Committee on Ways and Means 
to retain the decimal form. This makes a duty of $17.92. But if gen- 
tlemen prefer it, I would very cheerfully e it $18 per ton, which 
would fully compensate, as just stated, for all the difference in the cost 
of labor, conceding the most extravagant statement that has ever been 
made upon that subject here or elsewhere so far as I know. 

And more than that, Mr. Chairman, I could quote very high author- 
ity, if it were parliamentary to do so, coming from another part of this 
building, to show that the total cost, including labor and everything 
else, of converting pig-iron into a ton of bar is $18 in some places in 
this country and only $14 in Georgia, Alabama, and other places. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. HERBERT. I move to strike out the last word. Mr. Chair- 
man, in rising to favor the amendment of the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. CARLISLE] I desire to ress for myself my obligations to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr KELLEY], the chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, for the zeal with which he has defended 
on several occasions here on this floor the interests of Alabama. Speak- 
ing only for myself, I am not indifferent to the iron or any other inter- 
est of my State, but it is my opinion that if the iron-men from 
and elsewhere who are pressing this bill before this Congress desire to 
secure their own interest they should favor such a fair and honest re- 
duction of duties as will satisfy the country that Congress in making 
this revision has looked, not to the interest of the producer alone, but to 
the interest of the consumer as well. Ifa bill framed on that principle 
could be passed by this Congress, then we would have something like 
permanency; then the people would be willing to let this tariff question 
rest; then capital could have what it is clamoring for here, asettlement, 
one that would give confidence in the future; then investments might 
be made with security; then there would need be no fear that indus- 
tries would be disturbed by what capitalists call hostile legislation. 

Now, I believe, sir, taking into ideration the fact, so often alluded 
to by the gentleman from Ivania, that Alabama has unparal- 
leled resources in iron, coal, and limestone; that she can manufacture 

ig-iron from $5 to $7 cheaper per ton than it can be manufactured in 
lvania; that she fears no competition anywhere in this country; 

that the true interests of those people who are in the iron business in 
Alabama, and indeed the true interests of the manufacturers through- 


out this country who have valuable Ferre, who are willing to do 
business on the principle of live and let live, would be to have a 


fair and honest reduction of the tariff made by this If that 
be not done, Mr. Chairman, if a bill passes which is considered by the 
people at as a sham, as a fraud, gotten up solely in the interest 
of the man , Solely in the interest of the producer, neglecting 
entirely the interest of the consumer, then this question will not be at 
rest. I want to see it put at rest and out of politics by a fair and hon- 
est revision of the tarif made by this Congress. 

[Here the hammer fell.) 

Mr. KELLEY. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE] 
closed his remarks by saying that bar-iron wasat one price in one p 
and so much less in Alabama, some $2 less. The gentleman from Al- 
abama [Mr. HERBERT] has just closed by saying that Alabama can take 
care of herself; that she has abundant coal and iron and timber, and so 
on, and that she needs no tariff. 


Mr. HERBERT. I did not say that she needed no tariff; I said she 
wanted simply a fair revision and reasonable reduction, and only that. 
We ask no more. 

Mr. KELLEY. I accept the gentleman’s language and hope the re- 
porters will quote it as mine. I closed last night by having read a let- 
ter from an iron manufacturer of Alabama, showing, although he had 
made his contracts for erecting another furnace, he had for the present 
suspended or countermanded them because of the agitation for the re- 
vision and reductions of duties. Inow ask the Clerk to read the marked 
passage of the slip I send up, which will serve to show how Alabama, 
if not Georgia, can produce iron lower thanother States. Not only has 
she cheap land, abundant fuel, and all the elements of iron in extraor- 
dinarily close juxtaposition, but you will find she has practically re- 
established slave labor. The Clerk will please read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Frank Wilkeson, writing to the New York Sun from Birmingham, Alabama, 
under date of the lith instant, said: 

Can coal lands be prorchaned and other mines opened? Yes. But I do not 
think an enterprise of that character would be advisable. Before the war—this 
is the new date in the South; eve is before or after the war—I doubt if 
the were ever sent to n A was a valuable 
piece of property, and he was not shut up in unproductive idleness; nor was he 
chased with wide-mouthed bloodhounds that tore him savagely. Men who 
owned slaves took good care of their health. They did not send them intodamp, 
ill-ventilated coal-mines to work. The abolition of slavery has created a class 
of black convicts in the South. In the old days these men would have been 
soundly whipped and set to work in the cotton-fields. Now they are tried and 
sentenced to lo: f The policy of the State is to make the 
pme system Poggi 3 To do this the convicts, both white and black, 

Alabama are | to highest bidder. The highest bidders are the 
workers of the Pratt and Elyton 


coal-mines, near Birmingham. I understand 
that the State penal institution of Alabama is to be transferred to the Platt coal- 


es, ° 

“The price paid for this convict labor is about $12 per month. The State slaves 
are forced to cut an average of from six to eight tons of coal per day. If they 
work overtime are paid the same rates ton (45 cents) that the miners 
receive, Their fi is simple, consisting of n,corn-meal,and a few vegeta- 
bles that they raise under the 7 12 I judge that 12 cents per 
day would cover the of food. ey are clad at the expense of the 
contractors, who have to pay for the guards necessary to watch them. The 
total outlay for food, medical atten clothing, guards, and fires can not be 
over 25 cents per day. To this MALAD Canta poi day paad Jo the State for the use 
of convicts, and the total cost is 65 cents day. For the 65 cents the convict 
must cut six or eight tons of coal. Thus he cuts coalata cost to his employer of 
With all the courts of the 


at any time break the market and utterly ruin his competitors who use free labor. 
[Here the hammer fell. ] 
Mr. HASKELL. Let us have a vote on this ph. 
The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs on the amendment of the 
gentleman from ERNS A 
Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I rise to move an amendment. 
Mr. McKINLEY. I move that the committee rise for the purpose 


of aoig debate. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Minois. Ihad the floor before the gentleman 
from Ohio made his motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not recognize the gentleman from 
Illinois, but did recognize the gentleman from Ohio to make the motion 
which he did. 

Mr. MILLER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HERBERT] should 
have an 5 to reply to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I think I am entitled to recog- 
nition. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The pending motion is that the committee rise. 

Mr. RANDALL. The gentleman from Alabama should be heard be- 
fore debate is closed. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I propose the gentleman from Alabama shall have 
time when we come into committee. 

Mr. McKINLEY’s motion was to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachu- 
setts, having taken the chair as er pro tempore, Mr. BURROWS, of 
Michigan, re that the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 7313) to im- 
pose duties upon foreign imports, and for other purposes, and had come 
to no conclusion thereon. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I now move that all debate be closed on the pend- 
ing paragraph and all amendments thereto in three minutes, and I hope 
that time will be accorded to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. REAGAN. The gentleman will not succeed in his motion to 
limit debate to so short a time. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The gentleman from Texas has not the 
floor. The Chair would like to state the proposition. 

Mr. BROWNE. Thegentleman from Texas is not mad. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will, after stating the propo- 
sition, give gentlemen ample opportunity to amend if they so desire. 

The gentleman from Ohio moves that the House resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole for the further consideration of the tariff bill, 


lace | pending which he moves that all debate upon the pending clause and 


all amendments thereto be limited to three minutes. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I move to amend by making it 
twenty minutes. 

Mr. TUCKER. I desire to offer an amendment to the proposition. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. An amendment is already pending. 

Mr. McKINLEY. In satisfaction to the other side of the House I am 
willing to lengthen the time reasonably. 

Mr. TUCKER. If the tleman from Ohio will limit his amend- 
ment to debate on the pending amendment, then there will be, some- 
thing in his proposition that we can consider and possibly accept. But 
even then we will see that three minutes is too shortatime. The gen- 
tleman, however, proposes as I understand, to limit the debate to three 
minutes upon the present ph and all amendments pending or 
which may hereafter be offered. We have tried that once and 
know its effects; we can not, therefore, accept it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. This is not debatable except by unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. TUCKER. My proposition is to limit the debate to the pending 
amendment only, and I move that the time be extended to twenty min- 
utes. I offer that as a substitute for the whole thing, that debate upon 
the pending amendment be limited to twenty minutes. That is a fair 
proposition, and I desire the gentleman to accept it. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Thatis with reference to the pending amendment 
only? 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I suggest to the gentleman from Ohio that debate 
be limited to twenty minutes on the first classification and pending 
amendment or all amendments that may be offered to that classification. 
But there is another classification in this paragraph which has not been 
discussed at all. 

Mr. GODSHALK. Regular order. ; 

Mr. McKINLEY. I accept the proposition of the gentleman from 
Kentucky, my colleague on the committee, with this modification, that 
it be fifteen minutes rather than twenty. 

Mr. CARLISLE. On the first clause of this paragraph? 

Mr. McKINLEY. Yes, sir; and all amendments to it. 

Mr. TUCKER. How will that time be divided? 

Mr. McKINLEY. We will give you half of the time. 

Mr. TUCKER. We have a right to reply to the speech of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I do not want gentlemen on that side to lose the 
opportunity of doing so. I therefore suggest that they have ten of the 
fifteen minutes. 

Mr. TUCKER. That is acceptable. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair understands that by 
ment a new proposition is to be submitted by the gentleman 
Ohio. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I modify my original proposition, and now pro- 
pose that debate upon the first clause, the one we are now considering, 
and all amendments thereto, be limited to fifteen minutes. 

Mr. HASKELL. There is only a rate to be fixed in the other; it 
had just as well apply to both. s 

Mr. CARLISLE. No, we object to that. Let it apply to the first 
clause down to the word pound,“ in line 654. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I now move that the House resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole to further consider the tariff bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan, in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. By order of the House all debate upon the clause 
under consideration down to and including the word pound,“ in line 
654, is limited to fifteen minutes. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. Let me make a parliamentary inquiry: 
Whether in the light of the extract just read by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania it would be in order to amend the bill by protecting Penn- 
sylvania further against the cheap labor of Alabama and Georgia? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. We have already protected the whole country 
against Chinese cheap labor. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is hardly a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. TUCKER. My friend from Illinois gives me one minute of his 
time, and I only desire to say that it will be found in a debate had on 
the 27th of January last, in another place, that it was conceded by a 
gentleman named CAMERON, from the State of Pennsylvania, that it 
took $18 to convert a ton of pig- iron into a ton of bar-iron. Now, sir, 
the duty that is proposed here is nine-tenths of a cent a pound on bar- 
iron, which is six-tenths of a cent a pound in addition to the duty of 
three-tenths of a cent a pound on the pig. Six- tenths of a cent a pound 
is $13.44, so that on the additional value of $18 we lay a duty of $13.44, 
which is nearly equivalent to 74 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Mr. i the House was made 
exceedingly sad the other day by the lamentations of the gentleman 
from Ohio because of the distressful condition of the laborers in the 
minesof England. I want tocall the attention of this committee to the 
- fact that the average rate of wages paid to laborers, including adults, 
youths, and women, employed in all the manufacturing establishments 
of this country does not exceed $220 a year, or 63 cents a day. 

Mr. CHACE. Excuse me; right here I would like to know where 
you get that information. 


Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Ilinois. I have but four minutes left; my 

Soe wil take his own time to reply, if he can, to the statements that 
e. 

I have however risen, sir, more for the purpose of calling the atten- 
tion of the gentleman from Ohio to the sad condition of the laboring 
classes in his own State and very near his own home, as was testified 
to yesterday before a committee appointed by the Senate to investigate 
the condition of labor; and I send to the Clerk’s desk for the p 
of having it read the testimony not of a manufacturer, but of Mr. Ro 
D. Layton, a laborer. I ask the Clerk to read what I have marked. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


He explained the different kinds of work in the iron-mills, and the wages paid 
foreach, The iron-workers were paid better than the coal-miners. The latter 
were compelled by the employer or operator, on penalty of to deal 
altogether at the pluck-me” stores, owned by the employer, and to pay from 
10 to 25 per cent. more for ev than they would be obliged to where; 

also had to buy all their tools, ps, oil, powder, &c., out of their wages, 
which average not more than $350 per year. He was asked by Senator BLAIR 
why, if their condition was so bad, they did not seek other vocations. In reply, 
he said that they were brought up to it; it was handed down from father to son. 
They never saw daylight from the fall, when the da: began to shorten, until 
spring, when they lengthened. At the last session oft the Pennsylvania 
lature a law was passed prohibiting “ pluck-me” stores, but some of the legal 
lights of that State had made holes in 1 it was really 3 He said 
the co-operative plan of the order was the Rochdale system land. Acer- 
tain percen of the profits was divided each Demon the patrons of the 
store not stockholders. Their most successful store of this kind was at Shawnee, 
Ohio. The Knights of Labor would like tosee a national law passed prohibi! 
the gambling by speculation in the necessities of life, particularly in l akape d 
and no —2 national eight-hour law applied to all workmen not in the Govern- 
ment employ. 


Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Now, the gentleman from Ohio 
read a letter that was written by Mr. R. P. Porter, lately, in his travels 
in Scotland, based upon hearsay, alleging that women and children in 
what is known as “Black Country ” were employed working be- 
neath the ground in a distressful condition. I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the gentleman to the fact that in his own State of Ohio white 
men are compelled to labor beneath the ground for starvation wages, 
and for months and months are not permitted to see the light of day. 
And 10 to 25 per cent. of their small are filched from them by 
their avaricious employers through their pluck-me” stores. When 
it is remembered that the profits of the Bessemer-steel companies in 
1880, ing to the census returns, approximated 67 per cent. and 
that the labor employed in the works did not exceed 9 cent. we 
can easily understand what is really meant by the gentleman’s har- 
ree in favor of the protection of American labor. 

e CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Dr. Johnson once said, ‘‘ Patriotism 
is the last refuge of a scoundrel.” I believe some of the manufactur- 
ing monopolists are governed more by the desire of filching from others 
under the pretenses of patriotism and humanity than by any real desire 
to benefit labor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HORR. There is something singular about the remarks of the 
eee from Illinois [Mr. TOWNSHEND]. The gist of it seems to 

that he complains because the miners work under ground. He says 
they work where it is dark, and not out in the sunlight. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I said they were confined in the 
mines for oor Rearmed underground. 

Mr. HORR. e 3 suppose, would have them do their 
mining out on top of the groun 

Mr. BRUMM. Does the gentleman from Illinois say that they work 
on Sunday. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. According to the testimony of that 
laborer, they work continuously. I would like some system of labor 
which would permit the poor man who works in those mines to enjoy 
some of the blessings of sunlight. 

Mr. HORR. Now, the laboring men in the mines of this country 
are as healthy and well-paid men as any workmen in the United States. 
The reason that they mine under ground is because that is where the 
mines are located. [Laughter.] 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. You might have said the same 
thing of the slaves of the South. They were healthy and well fed. 

Mr. HORR. And suited you gentlemen first rate. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I did not happen to be down there. 
I was on the same side of the line you were. 

A MEMBER. You were with us in locality but not in sympathy. 

Mr. HORR. Now, what I desired to protest against is this continued 
effort to make it appear that everybody who does anything in the United 
States, the moment a man is able to employ two or three other men, 
you continue to assert that he instantly mes a scoundrel, a thief, 
and a robber, to use your exact lan 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. No, sir; it is not. 

Mr. HORR. That is exactly the doctrine, and it is preached here 
hour in and hour out, and has been asserted and reasserted that if a 
man is able to organize labor and work a few men he immediately be- 
comes a monopolist and then you talk of robbers and ing capital- 
ists. The fact is this country is built up by men who have brains and 
intelligence enough to organize labor; and they are as a rule the best 
friends the workingmen have. They are the men who furnish labor 
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1770 Oe land and enable them to earn their 
velihood. 

It does not follow because a man makes money a little more rapidl 
to-day than men did eighty years ago that he is necessarily a thi 
Eighty years ago a man in the United States who employed fifty men 
was a operator. If he made 25 cents a day on each man in tifose 
times it would have been thought he had a good thing. To-day a man 
with the same talent, the same intelligence, will employ five hundred 
men. He may make only 10 centsa day on the work of each man, 
and still he will make four times as much as the other man did with 
his fifty men and yet pay his laborers 15 cents a day more than they 
got eighty years ago. 

This country has become one of large operations. Men go into great 
enterprises. And because men have brains enough to organize such 
enterprises and thus assist in developing the resources of this country 
ought we to hear them denounced here on this floor continually as 
thieves and robbers? I say to the gentlemen on the other side of the 
House it will do them no good to keep up that rôle. The workingmen 
of this country know as well who their friends are as do you gentlemen 
who are constantly attempting to villify and brand the manufacturers 
and capitalists of this country as scoundrels. They know their friends 
as well as you do, gentlemen. 

Mr. COOK. Why are they always striking for better wages? 

Mr. HORR. They are not always striking. They seldom organize 
a strike unless some demagogue gets among them and misleads them. 
As arule the strike is always damaging to the men who earn their 
bread by the labor of their hands. I have known a strike to occur 
among the workmen where I live in my own district. I know it was 
led by men who did not have at heart the real welfare of the men, and 
the men who inaugu that strike really took from the workmen of 
our valley many thousands of dollars which they could have earned. 
Isay as arule the men who stir up such discontent among laborers are 
not their real friends, nor are they often men who up to their 
work themselves. What I complain‘of is, you gentlemen seek to in- 
augurate strikes; your whole talk is to make men dissatisfied with their 
situation, discouraged with life, whereas there is nota manof you who 
does not know—you [addressing Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois] know 
that the laboring men in your own district are to-day better off than 

-laboring men are in any other nation in the world. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. There is not a laboring man in my 

district who is not plundered in the interest of the salt-wells of Michi- 


m. 
Tie HORR. The salt-wells of Michigan have saved the laboring men 
of your district thousands of dollars. y, sir, we have reduced the 
price of salt to one-half what it was under the Democratic rule of this 
country. No better instance can be given showing that an interest built 
up by protection causes competition and thereby cheapens the article 
to the great benefit of the working classes. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Oh, no; with protection they do 
not get it half so cheap as they would have it under a revenue tariff. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. If it were not for the salt of Michigan your men 
over there would not keep. [Laughter.] 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 

The committee informally rose; and Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts, 
took the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 

A message in writing from the President of the United States was 
communicated to the House by Mr. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries. 

TARIFF. 


The Committee of the Whole resumed its session. 

The CHAIRMAN. Of the time allowed by order of the House for 
debate there are five minutes re: ing. 

Mr. HERBERT. The unfair and ungenerous assault made by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] on the people of the State 
of Alabama sufficiently indicates the friendship he has for that people, 
ever whom he has been ing here for the last three days and whom 
he seems to have heretofore taken under his ial charge. 

If the gentleman be as well informed about the condition of things 
in Alabama as he would have this committee believe, he must know that 
the extract which he sent up to the Clerk’s desk and had read does that 
State the grossest injustice. If he had not known it otherwise, he could 
have learned it by reading the whole article from which he had read by 
the Clerk only a garbled extract, in order to make an assault upon the 
people of whose interests he has claimed to be the peculiar champion 
on this floor. 

What are the facts? Is it true that Alabama has re-established slay- 
ery? To what does that correspondent allude? We have in Alabama 
a system of working convicts, white and Hack —not black alone, as the 
gentleman would have this House and the country believe from the ex- 
tract which he has had read—a system of working convicts such as ex- 
ists in New York and in other States. Most of the male convicts under 
our system are worked out of doors, some being engaged in one indus- 
try and some in another. 

I have not the statisties before me, for I certainly did not expect that 

ind of attack to be made, and ially to come from that quarter. 


should say, however, that of all the convicts, white and black, sen- 
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tenced in Alabama for crime, not more than oneor two hundred of them 
are worked in the mines, not in iron-mines, but in coal-mines. The 
coal taken from those mines is used in all the industries of the State, 
and much of it exported elsewhere. 

The system of labor we have for convicts is just such a system as ex- 
ists in New York, where the paper is printed to which that article was 
written, where the writer of that article resides. 

Coal-mines may be the proper place in which to work prisoners and 
it may not. It is a question now being discussed in the State, and 
ag tame pian willdecide; but, sir, itis not wrong to punish by putting 
to labor those who have committed crime. It is not a system of 
slavery in Alabama any more than the same thing is slavery in New 
York or any other State of this Union. And the fact is that the con- 
victs furnish but a small proportion of those who are at work in the 
coal-mines of Alabama. 

But, sir, whatever may be the proportion of convict labor, though 
our coal-mines are being developed with wonderful rapidity, the de- 
mand for coal is greater than the supply. Te- day there is demand for 
coal to be shipped, demand for coal for the that demand can 
not be supplied by all the convicts and all the free labor combined. 
That demand regulates the price. The labor by which the coal is mined 
has nothing to do with its price. 

Therefore it can not be true that it is by reason of convict labor that 
we are able to compete successfully with and to distance Pennsylvania 
in the production ofiron. The reason is because God has given us iron 
and coal and limestone in great abundance and in juxtaposition. 

And we pay our laborers there, men who are engaged in the iron 
business, men coming from the State of Pennsylvania, sufficient wages 
to induce them to leave their kinsmen and homes behind them and 
seek homes with us. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HERBERT. I would like to have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thetime fixed by order of the House for debate 
upon the pending @ause and all amendments thereto has been exhausted. 
It is not in the power of the committee to extend the time. The ques- 
tion is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from Kentucky [ Mr. 
CARLISLE], which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read the amendment, as follows: 


In line 654 strike out “nine-tenths” and insert eight-tenths“ before the 
words of 1 cent per pound,” at the end of the clause, 


ee question was taken; and upon a division there were—ayes 71, 
noes 83. 

Before the result of the vote was announced, 

Mr. CARLISLE said: We might as well have tellers on this amend- 
ment; it is an important one, 

pare were ordered; aml Mr. RussELL and Mr. SPRINGER were ap- 
pein 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that there 
were—ayes 81, noes 100. 

So the amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. HASKELL. I move te amend the pending paragraph in line 660 
by striking out ‘*two-tenths’’ and inserting ‘‘one-tenth;’’ so that it 
will read I cent and one-tenth of 1 cent per pound.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I desire now tooffer a substitute for the entire para- 
graph, including in my substitute the amendment which was adopted 

y the committee this morning on motion of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Buck]. 

The substitute was read, as follows: 


Iron in bars or bundles, rolled orhammered, rigs weg ee less than one 
inch wide nor less than three-eighths of one inch thick, $18 per ten; Maser edgy 
square iron 
ton; comp: flats less 

ths of one inch thick, round iron less than three-fo’ of one 
than diameter, and square iron 
pale Provided, That all iron 


and more 


dut; „ 211 bars, blooms, loo; sizes 
u : or or 
of way Sind th manufacture of w rr... TUAL OBATE DE ol: 
ject to a duty of $22 per ton. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I desire only to say that I think this is a much 
better classification than that p in the bill as it now stands, and 


that the rates of duty are more just and equitable in every respect. 

The amendment of Mr. CARLISLE was not agreed to. 

The Clerk read the following : 

l T- i fi unds to the and 

2... ae teen Lond pec DO 

Mr. TUCKER. I move to amend the 8 read by strij- 
ing out I and two-tenths of 1 cent per pound and inserting in Mu 
thereof 815 per ton.“ The articles mentioned in this clause have 
hitherto been included with iron and steel rails of every other size. 

After having voted this morning to reduce the duty on steel rails to 
815 per ton, the effect of adopting the ph in the bill as it now 
stands would be to leave these rails at a duty of 1. 2 cents per pound, 
or $27 per ton. 

Mr. CALKINS. Does the gentleman say that the present rate is $27 
per ton? 
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Mr. TUCKER. That is the rate proposed in this paragraph. The 
rate under the existing tariff is $28 per ton. 

The proposition of the Committee on Ways and Means is to leave the 
duty at 1.2cents, which would amount to 827. We have already reduced 
the duty on steel rails other than this pacticular class to $15 aton. By 
looking at the statement prepared by the Committee on Ways and Means 
gentlemen will see that the present rate of duty on T- rails of iron is 70 
cents on the hundred pounds—seven-tenths of a cent a pound and on the 
steel rails it is 1 cent and a quarter. Now, the Tariff Commission proposed 
a duty of seven-tenths of a cent per pound on iron rails of this class, and 
eight-tenths of a cent per pound on steel rails of this class. The Commit- 
tee on Waysand Means increased the duty proposed by the Tariff Com- 
mission on steel rails to 1.2 cents. I propose to put these where the 
Committee of the Whole has already put steel rails, at $15 a ton, which 
is about the rate on iron rails of other sizes. 

Mr. CALKINS. I desire to ask the gentleman from Virginia what 
is the t price of iron rails per ton? 

Mr. MILLS. I was just about to state that the Liverpool price is 
£3 10s. for the lowest and £3 17s. 6d. for the highest, 

A MEMBER, Give it to us in dollars. 

Mr. MILLS. From $16 to $18 a ton. 

Mr. HASKELL. The gentleman is quoting railroad bars. 

Mr. MILLS. Iam quoting T-rails. 

Mr. HASKELL. These aresmall T-rails, limited in size as expressed 
itr CARLISTA 

Mr. LE. They do not cost as much. 

Mr. HASKELL. Theycostmore. The ordinary iron rails we do not 
ee devas because that is a dead industry anyhow. But these 
are the T. rails used for street-car pi and for trucks; and 
of course they cost as much to handle, rail for rail, as the large ones, 
though they weigh very much less. Inthe market these rails of twenty- 
F more per ton than the sixty- 

und rai 
Var. TUCKER. How much more? 

Mr. HASKELL. I am not able to give the exact figures. 

Mr. CALKINS. Let me make this suggestion: We have reduced the 
duty on steel rails to $15 a ton. Does the gentleman from Kansas say 
that the duty on these rails should be more than on steel rails? 

Mr. HASKELL. I say the duty on these rails should be more than 
on steel rails. I would like to see this duty reduced; but I would not 
want to see it reduced so low as seriously to embarrass the industry and 
do it injustice. These are little rails not higher than that [illustrat- 


r. CARLISLE. Are they not used in the construction of narrow- 


gauge railways? 
Mr. HASKELL. No; they are too small even for narrow-gauge rail- 


ways. 
| = CALKINS (to Mr. HASKELL). Whatdo you say the rate ought 
to be? 

Mr. HASKELL. Ona cent. 

Mr. MILLS. If these are such rails as the gentleman from Kansas 
describes, the committee bin, to use some other language in the bill, 
because these are quoted as T-rails. 

Mr. HASKELL. But there is a limitation in the language—“ weigh- 
ing not over 25 pounds to the yard.“ I move to amend so as to make 
the duty 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. TUCKER. ‘The gentleman from Kansas proposes a duty equiv- 
alent to $22.40 per ton. I propose as a compromise $20 a ton. 

Mr. HASKELL. I do not object to $20 a ton. 

Mr. CALKINS. Twenty dollars is about right. 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Kansas insist upon his 
amendment? 
Mr. HASKELL. I do not. I will agree to $20 a ton. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] as modified, tostrike out ‘‘ 1 and two- 
tenths of 1 cent per pound ” and insert $20 per ton.” 

Mr. HERBERT. I wish to ask whether the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. KELLEY] has the whole of that article, a part of which 
he sent up to be read at the Clerk’s desk? 

Mr. KELLEY. I will say that I found the article quoted from 
Frank Wilkeson, the correspondent of the New York Sun. 

Mr. HERBERT. Have you the whole of the article? 

Mr. KELLEY. Isent to the Clerk's desk and had read all that I 
ever saw of the article. 

Mr. HERBERT. From what paper did you get it? 

Mr. KELLEY. Upon my word I do not remember. It seemed so 
admirable a statement I felt it might come into use in this discussion, 
and I put it into the usual receptacle for such papers. 

Mr. HERBERT, It seemed so admirable a statement to the gentle- 
man who was pretending on the floor of this House to be the friend of 
the State of Alabama, the friend of her industries, and the friend of her 
laborer, that he put it away like a poisoned shaft in his quiver, carry- 
ee e with him ready to aim it at those whom he pretended to 

riend. 

Mr. KELLEY. I did not carry it around with me. I had it in this 
envelope in my desk [laughter], along with a good many other things. 


Mr. BROWNE. Let us appoint a special committee and have this 
ing examined into. 8 

Mr. HERBERT. I have the floor and do not yield it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Alabama mcvetostrike 


big the last word? 

. HERBERT. Yes, sir. The gentleman pretends, as he alwa; 
does, that it is the laborer he is befriending and not the capitalist; 5 5 
he comes in here and would make this House believe those very same 
laborers for whom he gushes are convicts in the penitentiary. 

Mr. KELLEY. If the gentleman will permit me 

Mr. HERBERT. I do not yield the floor. 

Mr. KELLEY. I beg leave to say I have made no assertion, but had 
read a statement of Frank Wilkeson, the regular correspondent of the 
New York Sun—— 

Mr. HERBERT. Ah, but you adopted it. 

Mr. REAGAN. And made it a part of his speech. 

Mr. HERBERT. And it is the same as if you originated it. 

A MEMBER. Worse. i 

Mr. HERBERT. Worse even. You ought to have known it was 
not true, and that it did the grossest injustice to the State of Alabama. 

I want to say in conclusion, Mr. Chairman, we have cheap labor in 
Alabama, and a great deal of it. 

Mr. VALENTINE. And have had for many years. 

Mr. HERBERT. Yes; and will continue to have it as long as we 
are robbed by unjust legislation of the fruits of our labor. 

According to the last census there are 384,000 persons in Alabama 
engaged in agriculture. The price of labor in the field there and of 
such labor all over the Southern States ranges from $12 to $15 a month. 
That labor constitutes nineteen-twentieths of the labor of Alabama. 
The laborer who holds the plow; the laborer who holds the plane, who 
plies the hammer, who runs the engine on the who handles 
the awl or plies the needle—all these we represent on this floor as well 
as those who work in the iron furnaces and as well as the capitalists who 
own these furnaces. . 

It isforall these classes of laborers that I plead here, and especially for 
those laborers, white and black, who toil from morning to night, in 
winter’s cold and summer’s heat, from the begining to the end of the 
year, for the scanty wages of $12 to $15 a month. y rob them by 
taxation, that you may give higher to others e in those 
favored industries—that you may pay o as you boast here you do, 
twice or three times as much? you want to break up agriculture 
and drive the toilers from the field and the farmers from their homes 
by taxing them to death? your prohibitory tariff you shut out all 
foreign competition, you forbid all laborers, you forbid everybody to 
buy cheaply the necessities of life, and then, with stentorian voices, 
you proclaim on this floor that you are the friends of labor, as if the 
farmer and others were not laborers as well as those who work in the fur- 
naces. 

If you were the true friends of labor you would be the friends of all 

laborers; but it is capital, not labor, you are seeking to protect. 
_ Now, Mr. Chairman, for only, I would diversify the 
interests of my State, I would foster and care for them all, and I would 
protect all labor in its rights. We must have a tariff for revenue; that 
tariff, wisely adjusted with reference to the existing industries, would 
afford such incidental protection as would develop on business prin- 
ciples the untold mineral wealth of my State. I would not, if I had 
the tariff to revise, cut it down, even from its present high so 
suddenly as to destroy any of its great industries which have grown up 
under the protection of the law. To do so would indeed bring the panic 
with which the monopolists threaten us whenever we talk about revis- 
ing the tariff; and that would set back the great cause of fair and just 
taxation for a generation yet, sir. We can not forget that it is the first 
duty of this Congress to answer the demands of the le and reduce 
the tariff in the interests of the agricultural masses of the people of the 
United States. 

TheCHAIRMAN. By unanimous consent the pro forma amendment 
will be considered as withdrawn. 

Mr. TUCKER’s amendment as modified was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Round iron in coils or rods less than seven-sixteenths of one inch in diame- 

ter, 1 and one-tenth of 1 cent per pound; bars or shapes of rolled iron not spe- 

Fee eae or provided for in this act, land three-tenths of 1 cent per 
pound. 


Mr. FISHER. 
the following: 
ria teks Stes pal ee T sm Saeed 

I desire simply to call the attention of the committee to the fact that 
in placing a specific duty of $22 a ton on charcoal slabs, blooms, loops, 
and other forms of the smaller sizes of this iron, imposed in a preceding 
section of this bill, we are placed in the ridiculous position of imposing 
a duty on these smaller sizes of charcoal-iron of $22 a ton while we im- 
pose a duty of $24 a ton upon the commonest iron that is imported into 
this country. This amendment.corrects the blunder made in the pre- 

i h, to which I have referred, and imposes upon the higher 


I move, in line 677, after the word pound,“ to insert 


vious 
grades of charcoal-iron, and small sizes, the present duty. There is 
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nothing more in the amendment than that, and it is simply to correct 
this error that I offer it. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I rise to oppose the amendment. It is claimed, 
Mr. Chairman, that charcoal-iron costs much more for its manufacture 
than that made by the process of oo or coke. Perhaps it does, but the 
present protection on that kind of iron is sufficient to cover the produc- 
tion of charcoal-iron. 

Ido not refer to correspondence now to illustrate what I have to say, 
but I will refer gentlemen to the information obtained by the Tariff 
Commission, and by that information I find in the State of Georgia that 
charcoal-iron is manufactured and put on board of cars there at $15 a ton. 
Within sixty miles of where I live is the largest manufacturer of charcoal- 
iron in the State of Georgia. He manufactures almost exclusively char- 
coal-iron. There are $5,000,000 invested in that industry by two men. It 
will be found on page 1298 of the testimony taken by the Tariff Com- 
mission. Mr. A. G. West, connected with these works, appeared before 
that commission and stated that he manufactured charcoal-iron and 
placed it on board the cars at $15 aton. Fourteen dollars a ton of this 
was labor and $1 material. He said he was perfectly satisfied with the 
profits that he realized upon it. Gentlemen look ineredulous. It is true, 
notwithstanding. Commissioner Oliver, one of the members of the Tariff 
Commission said, on hearing his testimony, that this was cheaper for 
the production of charcoal-iron by from 30 to 50 per cent. than any place 
he knew of where pig-iron was made in any quantity inthe United 
States. 

This establishment employs three hundred and fifty hands. It pays 
$1.25 a day, and paying that price for labor produces charcoal - iron and 
another kind at $15 per ton on the cars loaded. Mr. West says he can 
manufacture coke-iron at $10 to $12 a ton where he is. Now, he says 
that he is more favorably situated for that business than most persons. 
He has twenty thousand acres of pine lands and he has his own ore. 
He has got four hundred acres of ore, and in ten years during the time 
these works were in operation he has only used one acre of that ore; he 
has been engaged in this manufacture, however, heavier than any other 
man in the State. 

I think Georgia is able to take care of this interest herself. She can 
make the iron at the price that I have mentioned, and if she can she 
does not need this high protection that my friend from Pennsylvania 
says he has given her in the interest of Georgia as much as in the interest 
of Pennsylvania. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. ANDERSON. I move to strike out the last word. 

As I understand it, this is a proposition to raise the duty on char- 
coal-iron and to make it higher than on other iron. For one, I am op- 
posed to any increase in these rates. 

I want to call the attention of Western gentlemen to one factor in 
this whole tariff question which seems to have been lost sight of, and that 
is, that although He was not a member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee God Almighty, when he built this continent, introduced factors 
that we have got to consider. He introduced the factor of space and 
the inertia of matter, and the factor of power in order to move matter; 
in other words, the cost of transportation. 

Now, you will find that a great deal of this talk about the destruction 
of American industries is illustrated clearly in this case. We are told 
that unless the high tariff be continued the men who are now at.work 
in Pennsylvania, and who have their capital there invested, who are em- 
ploying their miners there, must cease work. They really mean in Penn- 
syl Instead let them take their capital and labor and take these 
miners and go to Indiana and Missouri and Colorado. Why? Because 
suppose the tariff rate is or $10a ton. The moment you reach a point, 
say, five hundred miles distant, where the cost of transportation equals 
the duty levied by the tariff, that is, where the freight and tariff become 
equal, you get to a neutral point and then the benefit as derived from 
competition is checked. Thus, for instance, you will goon, say, to In- 
dianapolis or Saint Louis; there this factor comes in again, because the 
cost of transportation prevents dealers competing with Philadelphia. 
And so on throughout the country. 

In fact, Mr. Chairman, a very great deal of this magnificent talk 
about the protection of American labor and about striking down Ameri- 
can industriesall means the Alleghany Mountains, New Jersey included, 
and the eastern slope, as against the West. The gentlemen in Indiana, 
the gentlemen in Missouri, the gentlemen in Ohio who are undertaking 
to make the whole American people believe that although you might 
affect some in Pennsylvania or New Jersey, still it is detrimental 
to the whole people of the United States, run athwart a difficulty that 
they do not seem to have foreseen, and, if I may be permitted to use the 
i ae are biting off more than they can chew before the American 
public. 

Now, then, I am opposed. to this rate for the protection not of an in- 
fant industry, but of the very oldest of all the industries. Why is it 
sought to be done? In order to protect the Alleghany Mountains. 
Why, bless your dear lives, do what many more of us have done—get 
away from the Alleghany Mountains. 

Mr. HORR. Does the gentleman know that not one-tenth of the 
charcoal-iron is made east of the Alleghany Mountains? 

Mr. ANDERSON. The moment you say anything about the highest 
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tariff rate you immediately stir up my salty friend from Michigan, who 
in addition to salt has lumber and copper and several other interests. 
And that calls attention to another feature in this thing. If this were a 
naked proposition in regard to the Alleghany region, or a naked propo- 
sition as to the Superior region, the House would treat each of those on 
its merits, and fairly. But there is something in this tariff vote which 
always reminds me of the river and harbor vote. It is a sort of com- 
bination. Alleghany must stand by New England, both of them must 
stand by Michigan, and Michigan by both. And wealso find that away 
out on the crown of the Rocky Mountains, to get an extra 25 per cent. 
on lead, Colorado is brought in. 

Now, analyze this thing. Look at it. 

[Here the hammer fell. 

Mr. HASKELL. We have run away from this clause to discuss pig- 
iron manufactured in Sopi and Alabama and charcoal-iron manu- 
factured somewhere else. e proposition is simply a proposition to 
fix a rate on iron rods in coils less than seven-sixteenths of an inch in 
diameter, certain brads and awls and screws being made from a wire of 
that size and a little less. Itis iron-wire rods drawn into a smaller 
shape for the manufacture of small articles. The rate fixed here is 1 
and one-tenth of 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. CARLISLE. But another cent is added by another clause of 
this bill if the iron be galvanized. 

Mr. HASKELL. This is not a wire at all. It is an iron-wire rod. 
In another place we have provided for steel-wire rods. This is the pro- 
vision for irun-wire rods. These iron-wire rods that will be covered by 
this clause are Swedish iron wrought out for having these small mate- 
rials made. This has ing to do with pig-iron or charcoal-iron in 
the ordinary way. It is simply a completion of the paragraph we have 


When we reach the latter clause of the paragraph I will ask to have 
one-tenth of a cent per pound taken off. I think the rate should re- 
main where it is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. FISHER] which the Clerk will 


again report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Z Nerd a atl Aai N d d iron i ils or rods ufactured 
a usare, an: im n 
with charcoal as fuel hall de subject io 8 duty of $28 per ton.” =| 

The question being taken, there were—ayes 14, noes not counted. 

So the amendment was not to. 

Mr. HASKELL. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 678 strike out “three” and insert two; so that it will read: 

One and two-tenths of one cent per pound.” 

Mr. HASKELL. This is the basket clause of bar-iron. The largest 
rate we have made is 1 cent and one-tenth of a cent. Making the rate 
in this basket clause 1 cent and two-tenths of a cent will conform to the 
policy of the bill on basket clauses and will be ample enough. 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I move to strike out the last word, for the purpose 
of securing some information. 

This clause reads: - 

Round iron in coils or rods less than seyen-sixteenths of one inch in diameter, 
I and one-tenth of 1 cent per pound. 

I desire to ask the gentleman from Kansas in what respect the arti- 
cle named in this clause differs from the articles named in the preced- 
ing clause, which relates to bar-iron, which I will read: 

Comprising flats less than three-eighths of an Fareed or more than two inches 


thick, or less than one inch, or more than six wide; rounds less than 
three-fourths of an inch. > 


Mr. HASKELL. Now you see that that cuts out these small 


grades 

Mr. CARLISLE. Oh, no; three-fourths of an inch is not less than 
seven-sixteenths of an inch. 

Mr. HASKELL. The language of the bill is not less than three- 
fourths of an inch.” 

Mr. CARLISLE. No, sir; I read from line 657: 

Rounds less than three-fourths of an inch. 

Now seven-sixteenths is less than three-fourths. 

Mr. HASKELL. There have been importations of these iron rods 
in coils, as there were of steel; and it is made to cover that particular 
class. 


Mr. CARLISLE. It is round iron in coils or rods; and I say that 
the rods are expressly included by the descriptive terms in the clause 
of this bill which relates to bar-iron, round and flat, &c. 

Mr. HASKELL. I do not remember that in any preceding clause. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Beginning at the first word in line 657, in the bar- 
iron clause of this bill, are these words: 

Rounds less than three-fourths of an inch or more than two inches in diameter. 


Now, seven-sixteenths of an inch, which is the size given in this clause, 
is less than three-fourths of an inch, and the same size precisely is in- 
cluded in both clauses at the same rate since we redu: the other rate 
this morning from 1.2 to 1.1 cents per pound. 
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Mr. HASKELL. I stated afterward that this clause on the small 
shapes was put in because they were in the habit of twisting these iron 
rods into the same kind of coils that they twisted the steel rods in; and 
it was to cover that importation that the rate was made the same in 
the one case as in the other. It is not any advance of rate; but I sup- 
pose the Tariff Commission recommended this classification because 
they knew that these iron rods came in in coils, and consequently the 
importers claimed that it should come in under another classification. 

Mr. CARLISLE. The commission put a different rate on them, 1.2 
cents per pound on the first article and 1} cents per pound on the other 
class. 


Mr. HASKELL. I know they did. But the gentleman will also 
remember that the commission put the rate up on steel-wire rods and we 
put it back; and when we reached these iron-wire rods, we put that rate 
back. I moved in the Committee on Waysand Means to put it back and 
it was done, so that it will come in at the same rate as a straight nail- 
bar. 


The amendment was adopted. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Armor or other plate, iron or steel, or combination of iron and steel, finished 
or unfinished, not less than one and a half inches thick, 2} cents per pound, 

Mr. MILLS. I move to strike out that clause. There is no neces- 
sity for our making 

Several MEMBERS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. MILLS. Just hold on, gentlemen, if you please. 

TheCHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. MILLS. There is no necessity for our making any tariff rates 
on armor or plates for vessels. We are building no vessels, armoring 
no vessels, importing no armor: iron. 

Mr. Oliver, who had this ph put in the Tariff Commission bill, 
was inquired of before the Senate Committee on Finance why the arti- 
cle, which the Committee on Ways and Means has retained in their bill, 
was put in the Tariff Commission bill. He said it was a preliminary 
provision for the future in case there should be a war and the Govern- 
ment should get to building vessels. Now, that simply means that this 
would enable the builders of the vessels to get the enormous profit of 
2) cents per pound as a rebate from the Treasury. 

This clause is put in merely as a tion. There is no importa- 
tion into this country at all of this kind ofiron. It is simply a specu- 
lation on the prospect of our building vessels at some time, so that some 
of these parties can get this rebate of 2} cents per pound, which would 
be $60 per ton. 

Mr. HASKELL, If we kad not established an ad valorem rate of 
duty on steel blooms of 46 per cent. I might agree with my friend from 
Texas [Mr. MILLS] to strike out this paragraph or to change the rate 
of duty here proposed, for I do not care to foster any such speculative 
enterprises as he refers to. 

But if this paragraph shall be stricken out, as we have established the 
rate of duty on steel blooms at 45 per cent. ad valorem, my judgment 
is that steel plates for armor purposes would be rated at a duty higher 
than 2} cents per pound. I therefore would leave this paragraph in. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I think if the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILs] 
would withdraw his proposition to strike out and let us amend it so as 
to make the duty 1} cents per pound, that would be nearer an equality. 

Mr. HASKELL. Then you would be where? 

Mr. CARLISLE. We would know exactly the duty per ton. 

Mr. HASKELL. You do not know the worth of this article in the 
market. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Unless my information is erroneous, there is no 
industry in this country now which can use such plates as these, unless 
it be in ship-building, where they may be used in making the keels 
and stronger parts of the ship, where heavy, strong plating is required. 

It does seem to me that we should not put such a high rate of duty 
on plates which can be used in constructing iron and steel vessels for 
our merchant marine. I think the duty of 14 cents per pound would 
be amply sufficient for all present purposes. 

Several MEMBERS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. KELLEY. I would like to say a word or two on this ph. 
‘The gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS] assumes that there is no de- 
mand for these plates in this country at this time. If he will go to the 
ship-yards on the Delaware River, in the State of Delaware and in Penn- 
sylvania, he will find that there is a very growing demand for these 
plates; that they are building there iron ships, not for our local trade 
alone, but for foreign trade. 

Mr. MILIS. Armored ships? 

Mr. KELLEY. Yes. 

Mr. MILLS. Putting this armor-plate on them ? 

Mr. KELLEY. Putting plates on them. One important matter 
stated to me by iron ship-builders is that they must have this industry 
at hand; that when a ship is modeled the plates of which she is to be 
made are also shaped and sized. They said that they ought to have at 
hand the industry by which these armor-plates may be made of the 
proper shapes and sizes for the vessels they build. 

I am also informed that they can not repair or build su y if 


they have to send their plans abroad or send abroad for plates to repair 


a fracture. I believe that this rate would establish this industry in the 
midst of the ship-building industries. 

But, sir, there isa higher reason. We are always under the possibil- 
ity of war. It has been said that we have no Navy; and I am not pre- 
pared to deliver a eulogium upon the floating part of our Navy, though I 
am always ready to speak favorably of its personnel. Should war over- 
take us before this industry is established in our midst, we would have 
to depend upon the ships of our great maritime rival for the shapes and 
forms of this iron with which to construct or repair vessels. I am there- 
fore in favor of maintaining the rate of duty proposed by the commis- 
sion and by the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. MILLS. I move to amend the amendment by striking out the 
last word. I hope the House will not be induced to act on this ques- 
tion by any fear of war that may be lowering over the land. I do not 
think we are in the least danger of any foreign complications which 
may lead to such direful results, But if we should be so unfortunate 
as to be involved in foreign war, or any other kind of war, the genius 
of our people has always found sufficient for all emergencies. In 
our great civil war which clwsed but a few years ago we were prepared 
to build the most powerful vessels ever built, either for offensive or de- 
fensive warfare. We were equal, on both sides, to any emergency, as it 


a 
ut that is not the question with which we have to deal. This is a 
practical matter. I am very greatly misinformed if there ever has been 
one pound of this plate imported intothe United States; and I am very 
tly misinformed if Mr. Oliver did not state in his examination be- 
ore the Senate Committee that this provision was put in the bill pur- 
posely in order that when we got to building ships for the Government 
the manufacturer of this plate might get the benefit of the protection 
afforded by it. The whole objeet of this provision was to speculate on 
the Government, and in case a rebate was granted, as was talked of, 
that the ship-builder should obtain from the Treasury the $60 per ton 
as provided by this item for all the plate used on his vessel. I have 
not made the exact calculation, but it is somewhere near $60. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Fifty-six dollars. 

Mr. MILLS. My friend frankly says $56. That is all there is of it. 
Now, the ship-building bill, the subsidy bill, has failed; and this pro- 
vision ought to fail also. This is a speculation. This sort of tariff im- 
position ought not to be enacted into law. Let us put a proper rate of 
duty upon imported articles now entering into the consumption, but 
let us avoid all such speculative measures as this. It will be time 
enough to provide for the armor of vessels of war when we go to build- 
ing them. When war comes we will provide for war. We are pro- 
viding for taxation now, and taxation upon a peace basis. I think it 
would be discreditable on the part of the Congress of the United States 
to go into a speculation of this kind, when it has been stated that the 
provision was prospective and looking to future contingencies of war 
and the building of armed vessels of war. There is no earthly neces- 
sity for such a provision in this bill, and it ought to be stricken eut. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I wish toinquire of the chairman of the Committee 
of Ways and Means whether this paragraph does not cover the ordinary 
plates required in the construction of steamships? 

Mr. KELLEY.’ The language of the paragraph is not less than one 
and one-half inches thick.“ The ordinary plates used in the construction 
of iron vessels are, I think, not so thick. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. No; five-cighths of an inch. 

Mr. KELLEY. This is makinga provision for future war vessels. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. the answer of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania has directed my attention to the exact lan of the 
paragraph, and I find that the minimum limit of thickness of the plates 
covered by the paragraph is one and one-halfinches. In merchant ships 
the ordinary limit of the thickness of plates is from three-eighths to 
one-half an inch. Therefore this paragraph would not apply to mer- 
chant steamships. 

Mr. ROBESON. I do net see what is the use of it. 

Mr. CARLISLE. But are not plates more than one inch and a half 
thick used in the construction of the keels of your iron ships? 

Mr. KELLEY. Ithink not; but I am ready to say that if the people 
are not to be provided with the means of taking care of the Govern- 
ment in the event of her constructing armor-plated vessels, this para- 
graph may us well go out, for it does not touch merchant vessels, 

Mr. CARLISLE. Does the gentleman suppose that anybody is go- 
ing to construct the plant to manufacture these plates more than an 
inch and a half thick, in advance of the necessity for them by the Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. DINGLEY. I wish simply in this connection to add that it 
seems to me this duty is placed unnecessarily high. Ordinary plates, 
beams, and angles for steamships are to-day worth on the Clyde per 
ton. It is true that doves auan eee to ba Cla 

ph rag be somewhat higher; pus it — gomo 3 gan 5 
proper to adopt a special paragraph coveri Pp e du 
is placed unnecessarily high. I desire to inquire of the chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means whether it would not be appropri- 
ate, if this paragraph is to be retained, to adopt a lower rate of duty; 

for it seems to me this rate must be at least 80 per cent. 
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thatis this: No one can use armor in the United States under the Con- 
stitution except the General Government, and if the General Govern- 
ment undertakes to importit it will import it free ofduty anyhow. Un- 
der this bill or any other bill it will not pay duty to itself; and there- 
fore I do not see the necessity for this paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Kentucky insist on his 
amendment? 

Mr. MILLS. I renew my amendment to strike it out. 

Mr. RYAN. The chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means 
consents that it shall be stricken out. 

Mr. KELLEY. Very well; let it be stricken out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears no objection, and the paragraph 
is struck out. 

The Clerk read as follows: . 

unsheared, skel, sheared or 

33 „ ee des black, thinner — inch ee 


and not thinner than No. 20 wire ga 


„1 and three-tenths of 1 cent per 
und; thinner than No. 20 wire gauge, and not thinner than To. wr Sanat, 
thinner than No. 25 wire gauge and 

7 


thinner than No. 29 gauge, I and seven - tenths of 1 cent per poun: 
than No. 29 wire gauge, and all iron commercially known as common or black 
iron, wi put up in boxes or bundles or not, 1 and nine-ten 1 


cent per pound, 


Mr. CARLISLE. Mr. I desire to call the attention of 
the committée to the fact that there are increases of duties in the 
paragraph just read over the existing law. I move to insert after the 
word grooves,“ in line 684, the words one and one-quarter of one 
cent per pound.“ 

Mr. HASKELL. Make it 1 and two-tenths of 1 cent per pound, and 
1n EIET CAAS ISKO IEN O0 STOP inline ag Dar pona. If 
you notice the Senate action, while they made it 1} in the place, 
they made it.on the thinner iron 1.2, which is an absurdity. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment will be reported at the desk. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I will move, then, in line 684, after the word 
grooves, to insert “1 and one-tenth of 1 cent per pound.“ This will 
make a new class, consisting of boiler or other plate iron, sheared or un- 
sheared, skelp-iron, sheared or rolled in grooves, at 1 cent and one-tenth 
of 1 cent per pound, thus separating it from sheet-iron and the other arti- 
cles named in the following part of the paragraph. 

Mr. HASKELL. Ido not like the amendment. If the gentleman 
will read the Senate amendment he will see the language follows that 
first rate and is included in the first rate. It is simply a badly-con- 
structed paragraph. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I am willing to construct it in any way to accom- 
plish the purpose of separating boiler or other plate iron from the com- 
mon sheet-iron. 

The CHAIRMAN. How does the gentleman modify his amendment? 

Mr. CARLISLE. I will withdraw the amendment for the present 
to see what we will do with the remainder of the ph. 

Mr. HASKELL. I move in line 686 to strike out 1 and three-tenths 
of 1 cent per pound” and in lieu thereof to insert ‘‘1 and two-tenths 
of 1 cent per pound.“ 

Mr. CARLISLE. I move to amend thatso as to make it 1 and one- 
tenth of 1 cent per pound, and on that I desire to say a very few words. 


Referring again, Mr. to the paper which has been recog- 
nized on the floor as authority, it will be found that the price of this 
sheet - iron not thinner than No. 20 wire gauge is just $6 per ton more than 


the price of the bar. That fact gentlemen can discover from the quota- 
tions all through the market report; that is, it is £1 5s., which is just 
$6.07}. We have put on the bar-iron a duty of $20.16 per ton, and the 
bill proposes to impose on the sheet-iron, which is worth $6 more per 
ton, an additional duty of $9 per ton. That is to say, this bill as it now 
stands proposes to give $9 additional duty for $6 additional value, which 
is 150 per cent. on the additional value. Andeven with the gentleman’s 
amendment it will still be out of all proportion to the value of sheet- 
iron as compared with the value of bar-iron, on which we have already 
fixed the duty. Gentlemen can make the calculation for themselves. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it was testified by Mr. Oliver in his testimony 
before the Senate Committee on Finance, which will be found on page 
20 of the report, as follows: 

Goes: liorl} fins Abe —.— n . 
— i iy to-day is not over 30 to 35 per cent., a rate which is not objectionable 
gene: . 

Mr. HASKELL. What page is that? 

Mr. CARLISLE. Page 20. In some instances the present duty is 
over 80, as I am prepared to show by invoices of actual shipments, and 
I will ask to insert them in the RECORD with my remarks. I hold in 
my hand a large number of invoices. Here is a summary of eight of 
them on this single paper, eight importations between July 1, 1882, and 
October 1, 1882, giving the price, the duty paid, and the equivalent ad 
valorem; and it will be seen that duty runs from 74} per cent. to 77} 
percent., the average ad valorem duty of these eight as ma being 74 
percent. And for the accuracy of this statement I refer gentlemen 


Here are other shipments, ranging from 79} to 80 per cent., and so om. 
These were actual business transactions, about which there can be no 
room for controversy, because the official records are accessible to all 
who desire to be correctly informed. 

So, Mr. Chairman, it will be seen that Mr. Oliver is altogether mis- 
taken when he says that the present rate of duty at 1} and 1} is only 
30 or 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kentucky has 
expired, 

Mr. MILLS. I move to strike out the last word, and yield the time 
to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. CARLISLE. In addition to the rate proposed by the bill as it 
stands and in addition to the rate by the gentleman from 
Kansas of 1.2 cents per pound, the bill provides: 

That sheet bay abo 8 hatever name N other than 
the 8 g poè y ei aienak for, W. has been pickled 
or ed by acid, or by any other material or process, or which is cold-rolled, 
or single-rolled— 

I call the attention of gentlemen particularly to this— 

smoothed b: lling, shall d than 
Tee en anges of oben of Wack Kerker Rogue” SY 

Now I venture to say that the effect of this proviso will be to put 
one-quarter of a cent a pound more upon nearly all the sheet-iron 
is imported into this country. 

Mr. ERRETT. I challenge that statement and deny it. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania mean to 
say that ee can be made that comes under that provision without 
smoothing itin any way? 

Mr. ERRETT Yes. 


Le Or that it can be smoothed without being cold- 
rolled? 

Mr. ERRETT. Yes; I can tell the gentleman 

Mr. CARLISLE. Will the gentleman tell me how? 

Mr. ERRETT. The gentleman must understand that the term cold- 
rolled is a technical term and does not mean that the iron is rolled cold. 

Mr. CARLISLE. What does it mean? 

Mr. ERRETT. It is a technical term thoroughly understood by the 
customs officers and by dealers in iron. It isa peculiar method of treat- 
ing the iron in the process of manufacture. It applies to a particular 
class of iron made for particular purposes. And ‘‘single-rolled*’ means 
another by which one side of the iron is smoothed in the proc- 
ess of rolling, and ‘‘double-rolled ” is where both sides 

Mr. CARLISLE. Where two pieces are put together and rolled? 
arg ERRETT. No, sir; but where the same piece is rolled on both 

es. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I understand that. But your bill says any iron 
that is smoothed by rolling” shall pay this extra duty of one-quarter 
of a cent a pound; that is what I am referring to. 

Mr. ERRETT. But thegentleman’s proposition was that this added 
one-quarter of a cent toall of the sheet-iron that came into the country- 
Now, I deny that statement. The ‘‘double-rolled’? means where both 
sides are rolled. Not where two pieces of iron are rolled together and 
one side of each is smoothed only. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I understand that. 

Mr. ERRETT. But the gentleman’s argument, as I understand it, 
is that when me pes of iron is put through the rolls it is cold-rolled. 

Mr. CARLIS I said Tong o the kind. I said just exactly 
this and nothing more: that this bill requires an additional duty by 
this proviso of one-quarter of a cent a pound on iron which is pickled 
or cleaned by acid, cold-rolled or single-rolled, or smoothed by rolling; 
I do not care what mechanical processes are employed. 

Mr. ERRETT. But the gentleman seems to be confounding this 
process with the polished or planished iron. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Not at all. I have the bill before me; it expressly 
says, iron that is smoothed by rolling,“ &c. 

Mr. ERRETT. The custom-house officers know what this classifica- 
tion means, and the gentleman is misleading himself and deceiving the 
House when he takes the view of it that he expresses here. 

Mr. CARLISLE. LI accept the gentleman’s definition of the terms 
used, and will show him that I am correct, nevertheless. Now, I call 
his attention to the fact to which I have already referred, that this bill 
says that the iron which is smoothed by rolling in any way, whether 
cold-rolled or single-rolled or smoothed by rolling, shall pay this one- 
quarter of a cent per pound additional. So I care not what you mean 
by single-rolled or double-rolled or cold-rolled, this iron must pay the 

ditional duty. 

There are now industries in this country employing ten times as much 
capital as all the men engaged in the manufacturè of sheet-iron who 
will be ruined if this one-quarter of a cent a pound is put upon their 
material as proposed by this bill. 

Mr. ERRETT. The gentleman seems to misapprehend the meaning 
entirely of this clanse. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I do not think there can be any difficulty in un- 
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derstanding what it means. It is plain and unequivocal in its terms. 
They can not use this iron, forinstance, without first pickling it. Will 
not the gentleman admit that? 

Mr. ERRETT. Very well. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Then if you pickle it or clean it under this provis- 
ion, you are required to pay the one-quarter of a cent a pound addi- 
tional on it. They can not make enameled ware out of it—a ware 
which is made for common use and which is actually used all over the 
country, the cheap, durable, and substantial ware that enters into the 
consumption of every family—without first cleaning the sheet-iron in 
order to take the scales off so as to enamel it, and the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania knows this to be a fact. 

Mr. ERRETT. This section does not apply to that kind of iron at 
all, as the 66 by looking at it. And he is trying to 
make us believe that this quarter of a cent per pound additional would 
apply to every pound of sheet-iron embraced in the paragraphs of the 
bill. That is, as I have said, entirely a mistake. It does not apply 
unless the iron has been smoothed or planished, but that is 9 
process that does not apply to this kind of iron. 

Mr. CARLISLE. It applies to every pound of mag aon that is 
pickled or cleaned or smoothed in any way by rolling. The language 
is ‘‘or smoothed by rolling.“ 

Mr. ERRETT. But it is not smoothed by rolling. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Now, the gentleman says one-quarter of 1 cent 
per pound does not apply to this enameled ware. I know that; but it 

oes apply to the sheet-iron from which this enameled ware is made, ifit 
has been pickled, and itcan not be used for this ware unless it has been 
pickled. 
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The above table is compiled from our books and is true. 
The iron was bought in England between June 1, and October 1, 1882. 
A. A. THOMSON & CO. 
215 Water Street, New 


y 


New YORK, January 23, 1883. 
Imported by steamship City of Rome, August 24, 1882 : 


£ s. d. 
117 bundles No. 24 common iron, T,5 18 1 15, at £9....... 53 3 8 
94 bundles No. 26 common iron, T. 4 10 1 10, at £10 5s. 460 
9 9 3 
DE T TTT 219 8 
% 97 
S ARRN ᷣ——BA —-=è—ñö?— — terion 15 0 
* 47 
Duty paid No. 24, 13,231 pounds, at 1} cents per pound .. .... $198 47 
Duty paid No. 26, 10,118 pounds, at 1 cents per pound. . .. .. 177 06 
375 53 


£97 ås. 7d., at $4.8665=$473.41. 
‘Ad valorem duty of 79} per cent. would be $375.48. 


Imported by steamship Britannic, September 7, 1882: 


£s. 
310 bundles No. 24 common iron, T, 15 2 3 16, at g.. . 136 6 
135 bundles No. 27 common iron, T, 6 9 0 24, at 6 4 


mn 


202 10 5 

RAE FA I care a e a A E i arta a 615 
1% 9 0 

eee peor esen eoii oha ASAR 15 0 
197 4 0 

Dnty paid on No. 24, 33,924 pounds, at 1} cents. $508 86 
Duty paid on No. 27, 14,472 pounds, at 1 centé......ssscsccssssssssccoorsencee 29 26 
762 12 


Imported by steamship Germanic, September 21, 1882 - 


£ sd. 
79 bundles No. 2124 common iron, 3 17 1 4 £9 88 4 8 
50 bundles No. 24.23 common iron, 2 12 0 13... bee. 
— — . 
es No. common 
e ¢ommon iron 1 1 4 4 ( cctv eves hentreicen 16517 9 
57 bundles No. 27,24 common iron, 216 0 16 
24% 2 5 
RAE SUE CO css a S a PA EE ENI EE EN EES, 614 5 
217 8 0 
„ a orsina da so sid Eo teita 15 0 
218 3 0 
== —yB 
Duty paid on No. 24, 14,493 pounds, at II cents ... . .. . , $217 40 
Duty paid on No. 26 and No. 27, 36,253 pounds, at 17 cents .. 634 42 
851 82 


£218 3s, Od., at $4.8665—$1,061, 
‘Ad yalorem duty of 80} 3 would be 1.05. 


Imported by steamship Wisconsin, September 23, 1882: 


Less 3 per cent 


Duty paid on 13,819 pounds, at II cents . .. ...... . $241 83 
£62 1s. 10d., at $4.8665 = $302.17. 
Ad valorem duty of 80 per cent. would be 41.74. 


Present average price of common English sheet-iron. 


General cost of cold-rolling is 20s. per ton extra, or .215 cent per pound addi- 
Mr. HASKELL. I would like to call back the committee to the 
subject under consideration. Weare not discussing picklediron. We 
are on boiler or other plate iron. The 8 fon Kentucky brings 
Tp iab bar-iron and quotes the rates on bar-iron as compared with boiler. 
— There is no more comparison between the two than between 
and steel. The rate of the present law is 1} cents per pound. This 
table shows the rate of ad valorem equivalent to 19 cents on boiler-plate 
is only 15 per cent. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I know that —on boiler- plate. 

Mr. HASKELL. That is included in the paragraph we are discussing. 
This includes all the sheared plates, first made into pig, then into 
bloom, and then rolled out into Gass smooth, broad plates o iron, which 
have to be carefully prepared to retain a uniform density that they may 
be suitable for boiler use. That is what we are discussing; plates 48 
inches wide and 15 feet long. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I was my amendment to reduce the 
duty on sheet-iron not thinner than No. 20 wire gauge. 

. HASKELL. The discussion is on the proposition I offered to 
strike out 1 and three-tenths of 1 cent per pound and make it 1 and two- 
tenths of I cent per pound. That includes sheet - iron only of the heavier 
sorts, those sorts which approximate to boiler- iron in size. The present 
duty is 1} cents. I move to make it 1.2. When we come to the black 
tagger · iron and the cold-rolling processes I shall be able to join my 
friend in the discussion of the merits of the case. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Will the gentleman allow me to correct him? I 
ya 3 an amendment to insert a duty of 1 and one-tenth of 1 

pound on all this iron not thinner than No. 20 wire gauge; and 
ae pean is akne Same that being plate-iron. 

KELL. I say clause includes everything from a thick- 
ness Stes inch and a half down to No. 20 wire gauge; and we put it at 
a rate below the present law. It includes boiler or other plate iron, 
sheared or unsheared, grooved iron down to that size; it takes all the 
pes from an inch and a half thickness made 48 inches wide and 15 
eet long down to 20 wire gauge. Itincludes the best class of plate-iron, 
and we pro to reduce the rate three-tenths of 1 cent. per pound. 

Mr. CARLISLE. How about sheet-iron? 


Mr. HASKELL. When we come to the tagger we will discuss that. 
Mr. CARLISLE. This is sheet-iron, and very thin sheet-iron too, 
as the gentleman can see from the wire gauge now in my hand. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky offered to the amendment of the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. HASKELL]. The gentleman from Kansas moves, in line 
686, to strike out three and insert ‘‘two;’’ and the gentleman from 
Kentucky moves to strike out two“ and insert one; so that it will 
read ‘‘1 and one-tenth of 1 cent per pound.” 

Mr. BAYNE. I move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. Two amendments are already padig: 

Mr. BAYNE. I hope the amendment will not be adopt 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE]. 

The question was taken; and there were—ayes 54, noes 89. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Lask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. TUCKER and Mr. HASKELL were ap- 
pointed. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported there were— 
ayes 66, noes 83. 

So the amendment was not to. 

Mr. BAYNE. I move to strike out the last word. 

I hope the amendment offered by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
HASKELL] will not be adopted. If there is a quality of iron that should 
receive protection, or rather whose manufacture should be encoutaged 
in this country, it isthis quality of iron; and it would be well for this 
country if, instead of adopting a rate of duty that would permit impor- 
tations, a rate of duty should be adopted that would absolutely pro- 
hibit the importation of this quality of iron. 

Ido not say that because I am in favor of prohibitory rates on iron. I 
am not. I am ſor such rates of duties as will admit ordinarily fair com- 
petition on the part of the foreigner with the American; and I do not 
want the American manufacturer to have such protection as will ena- 
ble him to close the market against all competition. But in this par- 
ticular instance it is more important than perhaps any other matter in 
this schedule of iron that Americans should manufacture this quality 
of iron; and for this reason, that the iron which goes into the boilers of 
locomotives, of steamboats, &c., is included within this paragraph. 

It must be the very best quality of iron, a very superior quality of 
iron, because the United States statutes now require that the tensile 
strength shall be very great before a boiler can be passed. 

Mr. Oliver, who knows all about this matter, when testifying before 
the Finance Committee of the Senate, said that this quality of iron was 
worth $100 per ton. Yet the proposition here is to put a duty of 1.2 
cents per pound, or about $24 or $25 per ton, on a quality of iron which 
is worth $100 per ton—the iron that secures the safe transit of the com- 


merce of the country, the iron on which the safety of passengers on your’ 


steam-vessels, your railroads, and other means of transportation depends, 

I say to you this is not the place and this is not the time to reduce 
the rate of duty on this article. You want a rate of duty on it, if the 
foreign article is to be brought here for consumption, so high that it will 
necessitate the bringing in of a good article; not a rate of duty so low 
that it will invite the importation of an inferior article. 

Mr. BROWNE. Do J understand the gentleman to say that the safety 
of a steam-boiler depends upon the amount of tariff duty imposed upon 
it? That one with a tariff duty of $25 per ton is less liable to blow up 
than one with a duty of only $10 per ton ? 

Mr. BAYNE. The reply to the very facetious inquiry of my friend 
is this: Proper tariff rates will enable the boiler-makers of this country, 
or if they are high enough will almostcompel them, to go to American 
manufacturers to get the iron of which to make their boilers. If that 
is done, then our boiler manufacturers will know from whom they get 
their iron whether the iron-maker makes iron or not. If the 
boiler should explode and life be lost thereby the matter could be traced 
definitely to the manufacturers of the iron, and you will beable to ascer- 
tain who is really responsible for the loss of life. 

But if the iron is brought in from a foreign country, imported by 
different parties from different places, you could not know from whom 
it came; you could not trace it to the original manufacturer; you could 
not fasten even the moral responsibility of the loss of life upon him, 
for you would not know who he was. ; 

[Here the hammer fell 

Mr. TUCKER. Will 
tion? 

Mr. BAYNE. I would be glad to do so if my time was not out. 

Mr. BROWNE. Ihave not interrupted the deliberations of this Com- 
mittee of the Whole since the debate on this tariff bill began. I do 
not know that I have the right to ask the attention of the committee 
now, for I assure gentlemen that I have nothing new to say in regard 
to the question of the tariff. 

I am a protectionist; I do not believe in free trade. But I do be- 
lieve in free thought and free speech. Although I may differ with the 
gentlemen with whom I am associated, the difference will be simply 
this: I claim a right to determine according to my own convictions how 
much duty ought to be imposed on a particular commodity in order to 
afford ample protection to American industry. 

In thinking over this question years ago I came to this conclusion, 
and there was nothing noyel in it, that if we could ascertain the cost 


he gentleman permit me to ask him a ques- 


of a particular production abroad, taking into consideration the price 
of the material, the cost of labor, and a proper return for the capital 
invested, and also ascertain the price of the corresponding article of 
product in this country, the rate of duty to afford protection to the 
American manufacturer and the American laborer would be the dif- 
ference in the cost of producing that commodity in this country and 
the cost of producing it abroad. 

If when we appointed the Tariff Commission we had instructed it, 
if you please, to ascertain how much it would cost a foreign manu- 
facturer to lay down a ton of bar-iron in the American market, and, 
on the other hand, to ascertain how much it would cost an American 
producer to lay down a ton of similar iron in the same market, then 
the difference between the cost to the two producers would be the tariff 
duty which should be imposed upon the article. 

Now, I admit that to some extent there will be fluctuations in mar- 
ket values, but fluctuations are as likely to occur in the foreign market 
as in our own. In order to make it certain that the tariff would be in 
the interest of the American producer, I would be willing that there 
should be allowed a small margin above the actual difference between 
the cost of producing the article in this country and the cost of pro- 
ducing it abroad. š 

I am here to-day as a protectionist, to vote as nearly as I can to put 
a duty on thesé man products equal to the difference in the 
cost to the foreign producer of putting the products in the American 
market and the cost to the American producers of doing the same. Let 
me say, however, that having obtained all the information I can secure, 
I must be the judge, when the vote is to be taken, as to the margin of 
difference, or the amount of duty to be im 

Now, I hope, Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as I have not talked before 
upon this question, and do not expect to again, that some gentleman 
will yield me five minutes more time. y 

Mr. TUCKER. Iwill take the floor and yield my time to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. BROWNE. Ithank the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER]. 
I said that after having secured all the information I could on the sub- 
ject, I must at . for myself of the rate of duty to be imposed 
in order to afford the proper protection to American manufacturers. 

Gentlemen admonish me occasionally that I belong properly to the 
other side of the House. I thank them; I am not afraid to vote with 
the Democratic party when I believe it to be right. Indeed, I am 
rather glad to vote with them when they do very rarely go right. I 
want to encourage them; it is not often I have the opportunity, I ad- 
mit. [Laughter.1 

But, Mr. Chairman, I represent a constituency both agriculturaland 
man i We have large manufactories engaged in producing 
plows, reapers, mowers, thrashers, rakes, wagons, and every va- 
riety of agricultural implements. These buy their iron, coal, paint, 
lumber, everything, abroad. They goto Michigan for their lumber; to 
Pennsylvania for their iron and steel and coal; into different markets 
for their paints and everything that enters into the fashioning of these 
implements. They pay the duty on ev they buy. It may be 
added, it is true, to the price of the product and be ultimately paid 
when the implement gets into the market by my farmer constituents, 
but in that case they pay the duty. 

These manufacturers are in favor of protection—fuir protection. Yet 
they do not produce a single commodity that is to be protected by this 
bill; and they do not ask any protection. We build our reapers and 
boilers and drills and hay-rakes and plows and wagons; and we are 
willing to lay them down in equal competition beside the product of 
any other country in the world in our markets. They ask no protec- 
tion. Upon steel and coal and iron and lumber and paints and var- 
nishes they are willing to pay such a duty as will enable the American 
manufacturer and laborer to compete fairly with his foreign rivals. 
They do this in the interest of the whole country, disregarding the 
mere Co: ional district or the mere section. When we have gone 
that far my constituents ask that I shall go no farther. I have looked 
over this metal schedule and believe in the main the duties imposed 
are too high. When a proposition is made to adopt a reasonable reduc- 
tion of duty I shall vote for it. I admonish my friends on this side 
that I shall vote for it. I shall vote for it even although the Democracy 
may vote the same way. If they are willing to follow the leadership 
of my friend from Kansas [Mr. ANDERSON] in that respect I am will- 
ing to go with him and them. 

will append to what I have said letters from two extensive manu- 
facturing establishments in my district—establishments conducted by 
intelligent protectionists: 
RICHMOND, IX D., January 11, 1883. 


DEAR Stu: It is the general impression that injustice is sought to be done 
through the pretended revision of the tariff by apparently reducing while in 
fact increasing the burdens of the people. 

In our opinion the plan is to reduce on items not used greatly and increase on 
those in general and Shona Take “tin-plate,” upon which it is proposed to 
double the duty, and we believe there are many items. 


action is not what the people were led to expect,and we hope it will be 
defeated. 
Very truly, yours, 


Hon. THomas M. Browne, Washington, D. C. 


ROBINSON & CO. 
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Rrcumonp, Lsp., January 24, 1883. 
injustice will be done 


found that there is a proposed 
d 8 on too that 1 85 — sf the 
grade of steel that enters into manufacture of agricultural implemen! pro- 
to be taxed 30 cent. higher than ever before, when it is a notorious fact 
the home n this kind of steel have pees eee eases 
aga paa w years under the present tariff. If this pro increase isadopted 
it will very seriously interfere with all the 
ers of Ohio and Ind 
irdealing: ‘They e ro depressing FFC 
fair den x y are i ti ways 
the 9 and customers of home industries. 
Womhal be much obliged if you will please give this matter your careful at- 


n. 
Very truly, yours, 


implement manufactur- 


WAYNE AGRICULTURAL COMPANY, 
By WM. BAXTER, F. P. 
Hon. Taomas M. BROWNE. 


Mr. CHACE. Mr. Chairman, with all the respect in which I hold 
my friend from Indiana [Mr. BROWNE], I must say that I am i 
(if I understand him correctly) to hear him enunciate the idea which 
we have so often heard from the other side of this House, that there is 


no protection to the agricultural products of this country. 
ps3 1 I have said, if my friend will pardon me, nothing 
the ki 


Mr. CHACE. Then I make amends to the gentleman. I so under- 


him. 

Mr. MORRISON. If he had said it it would be about right. 

Mr. CHACE. Yes, I know; we have heard it iterated and reiter- 
ated from the other side of this House—— 

Mr. MORRISON. And will hear it again. 

Mr. CHACE. But I submit to gentlemen on the other side that the 

- solid facts of the case when they are presented make a very different 

showing from the assertions which they make. I have applied to the 
Bureau of Statistics fora reportof the imports of dutiable articles which 
are classed as agricultural products, and I confess that I am myself sur- 
prised at theexhibit. Of all the dutiable imports which came into this 
country last year one-third—yes, a little more than one-third, 34.78 per 
cent.—were agricultural products; and of all the duties collected 

Mr. STOCKSLAGER. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. CHACE. Certainly. 

Mr. STOCKSLAGER. What proportion of our exports were agri- 
cultural 3 

Mr. CHACE. That is asking a question that has been answered a 
thousand times. 

Mr. STOCKSLAGER. [should like to have the gentleman answer it. 

Mr. CHACE. Of all the duties collected 33.36 were collected on ag- 
ricultural products, and agricultural products such as are produced 
from the soil of this country. 

Mr. DUNN. How much of that is on mie? 

Mr. CHACE. I understand perfectly well that sugar makes a large 
part of this; but there are some very big items besides sugar. 

Mr. CARLISLE. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. CHACE. I do not want my whole five minutes taken up in this 


way. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Excluding sugar, what is the average rate of duty 
on agricultural products ? 

Mr. CHACE. Well, I have not made that estimate; but I will show 
-Bome figures in to agricultural products. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I will consent, as a general rule, that the rate of 
duty on manufactured products shall be double the rate to-day on ag- 
ricultural products. 

` Mr. CHACE. I will hold the gentleman to that proposition. Now, 
let me read. Here is a duty of 37.3 per cent. on wool, an importation 
‘(smaller than the average) of over $10,000,000; the year before it was 
‘$14,000,000. Here is vinegar; the duty 43} per cent. Do you wantto 
give us double that on manufactured products? 

Mr. CARLISLE. Is not vin a manufactured product? 

Mr. CHACE. It is an agricultural product, pure and simple. 
[Laughter on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. HATCH. Let me ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. CHACE. No; I must decline to yield further. Let the gentle- 
man ask his questions in his own time. Of live animals our importa- 
tion was $4,760,000; and on this we collected $453,000. Breadstuffs 
we import to the amount of $16,478,000, the duties being $4,150,000. 
This is a matter of material interest to the people that I represent. We 
pay on every animal we import from Canada 20 per cent. duty. 

Mr. DUNN. I think you buy all your breadstuffs from the West or 
the South. 

Mr. CHACE. Yes; but we would buy them in Canada if you did 
not put a duty on them. We could buy our oats in Canada if you did 
not put on a duty. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. Take it off, then. 

Mr. CHACE. We would bring our butter from Canada if you did 
not put a duty on it. 

Several MEMBERS. Take it off. 

Mr. CHACE. We could bring our bacon from Canada if you did not 


put a duty on it. But I make ne complaint; I am simply calling atten- 
tion to the facts. 

Several MEMBERS. Take it off, then. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. CALKINS. I rise, Mr. Chairman, for the purpose of submitting 
some remarks on the pending amendment, but I will yield to the gen- 
tleman from California, who wishes to yield his time to the gentleman 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PAGE. I will take the floor then, and, by unanimous consent, 
yield my time to the gentleman from Rhode Island. 

Mr. CHACE. There were imported last year $4,600,000 worth of po- 
tatoes. To be sure that is an extraordinary case, but it only balances 
the falling off in the importations of wool. There were imported, and 
I ask the attention of the honorable gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
TUCKER] to it, potatoes the duties on which were collected to an amount 
of $1,318,000. 

I ask the attention of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] to 
the article of sumac. [Laughter.] Sumac, which is produced by the 
labor of the people of Virginia, and on which is reported the same duty 
that at present exists. I ask him to take notice there were $461,000 
worth of it imported. 

Lemons, 0 and other fruits. The gentleman from Florida will 
please take notice; $5,477,000. 

Flax. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE] will take 
notice. [Laughter.] Flax, $1,479,000. $ 

My Western friends on this side will take notice. Flax is raised in 
Iowa. 

Mr. CARLISLE. That simply comes in competition with the Ken- 
tucky hemp. We produce no flax at all. 

Mr. CHACE. The whole thing is simple, but I am going to put it 
in here. I notice another simple thing, that the Committee on Ways 
and Means did not reduce the duty on flax. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I did not say that it was a simple thing. I said 
that flax came simply into competition with Kentucky hemp. We raise 
no flax in Kentucky of any consequence whatever. None at all, so far 
as I know. 

Mr. CHACE. Hempisraisedin Kentucky. Didthe gentleman favor 
the reduction of the duty on hemp in the Committee on Waysand Means? 

Mr. CARLISLE. The duty is 15} per cent. ad valorem. Will the 
gentleman from Rhode Island take that on his cotton goods? 

Mr. CHACE. What is that? 

Mr. CARLISLE. It is 154 per cent. ad valorem; will you take it on 


your cotton and woolen goods? 


Mr. CHACE. Raw material? 

Mr. CARLISLE. Raw hemp costs more. 

Mr. CHACE. Is there any difference between the manufacture and 
raw hemp? 

Mr. CARLISLE. It costs more to produce the raw product, ten times 
as much, as to produce a ton of raw wool, and yet you put 30 per cent. 
on raw wool and 15 per cent. on hemp. 

Mr. CHACE. I decline to yield, as I have much more information 
which I wish to present to the committee. 

Mr. ROBESON. The gentleman can not afford to put up the duty 
on hemp as long as one Democrat is left. (Laughter) 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield, and will pro- 


ceed. ` 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. No Republican ever was elevated 
without the assistance of hemp. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CHACE. Tobacco, $5,272,000 im And here comes in 
another simple matter, as the gentleman from Kentucky said. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I did not say anything was a simple matter. 

Mr. CHACE. It is very simple, so simple that I notice you put the 
duty up to 250 per cent. I ask the gen eman from Kentucky [Mr. 
CARLISLE] and the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] if they 
strenuously opposed that in the Committee on Ways and Means? 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. Thatis in the internal revenue. 

Mr. CHACE. I can not yield. 

Mr. TUCKER. You asked the question and you ought to allow an 
answer to it. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. He asks questions, but he does not 
want answers. 

Mr. CHACE. Turpentine. Whereis North Carolina? [Laughter.] 

Several members rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks he may be allowed to pro- 
ceed without interruption; and he is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. CHACE. I did not give the amount of this hemp, jute, and 
other fibers. It is $9,863,000 worth imported. One million five hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars is the tariff duty collected on it. Iwish 
to say further that after flax and hemp comes the article of jute butts. 
No reduction of the duty there. Iaskif the gentleman from Kentucky 
sought to have it reduced in the Committee on Ways and Means when 
the matter was before them for consideration. 

Mr. CARLISLE. What is that? 

Mr. CHACE. [I refer to jute butts. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Put it on the free-list if you want to; I shall not 
object. 
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Mr. CHACE. I did not mean to yield to the gentleman fora speech; 
I want to occupy the short time that I have myself. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Rhode Island 
Mr. CHACE. Then I ask leave to incorporate with my remarks the 
remainder of this table. 
Statement showing the value of imported agricultural products subject to 
duty entered for consumption into the United States, and the amounts of 
duties collected thereon during the year ended June 30, 1882. 


Articles subject to duty. 


Animals, live $953, 386 
Bladders... 32 
Breadstuffs 4, 152, 828 
r ERER RENS 131,619 
1,469 
657 
Flax, unmanufactured. 112, 888 
Fruits, including nuts. 4,427,135 
Glucose (grape sugar) ..... — 16,502 
ees) other than soap-stock, and grease pulp ile 
rc E E 
Hay 1 152, 766 
Hemp, jute, and 
ured .. 1,551,614 
Den: Si 13, 986 
5 69, 965 
on pith and horn w: 839 
s: 
Animal, neat's-ſoot, &.. 2, 448 
Vegetable, fixed or expressed’. 389, 488 
2 See ft 1,318, 246 
Provisions, not e 434,545 
Prune wine 2,765 
5 170 231,039 
Sinews, nerves, &c. 208 421 
Skins: Sheep skinsand An goat raw or man- 
ufactured, imported with the wool on (less value of 
WO) casas cacanccp Aaa AS AA 1,473 442 
Starch.... 82, 673 73, 276 
2222 I ESEE A RT 461, 441 46,144 
84,351,406 | 46,709,274 
Su; 655 66 
8 16,472 3, 294 
733 
3,389, 118 
25, 667 
11, 342 
240 


F 
5 


ms 
ge 
3 


175,846,714 


JOSEPH NIMMO, JR., 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF STATISTICS, OMef ef Berens: 
February 3, 1883. 

Whole amountof dutiable imports during year ending June 30, 1882, 
$505,491, 966. 

Peas amount of agricultural productssubject to duty, 34.78 per cent. 
of above. 

Whole amount of dulies colleeted, $215,617,639. 

Amount collected on agricultural products, 33.36 per cent. of above. 

I have stricken out from the above table glue as a manufactured arti- 
cle and spices which can not be grown in this country. 

Mr. CALKINS. Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose the amendment. 

In line with the remarks made by my colleague from Indiana, Gen- 
eral BROWNE, I desire to say that I have never yet found any differ- 
ence in the idea of protection and incidental protection. I have heard 
many gentlemen upon this floor during the course of this discussion say 
they were in favor of incidental protection, but o to protection. 
When we lay a tax upon any foreign article so that it, with the 
tax added, becomes of the same value as like articles produced in this 
country, that duty becomes protective; and though you may call it 
‘*incidental,’’ it is in fact ive. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, in that system of protection which, as was 
expressed the other day by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, narrows 
the gap between the price of labor in this country and the price of labor 
in foreign countries. That far I am a protectionist through and through. 
Beyond that I can not go. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. HASKELL (from his seat). Nobody asked you on this side to 
go further. 

Mr. CALKINS. Iwill have an opportunity at some other time to 
reply to the gentleman’s side-bar remark, but for the present I do not 
wish to be drawn from the subject before me. 

I believe that all articles which may be called competitive articles, 
or articles produced in this country and abroad of like character, should 
be so protected that the laborer should receive the highest price ob- 
tainable for his services in producingthem. There should be no giving 
away in the standard of wages. That I believe to be a sufficient pro- 
tection for the capitalist. 

I do not believe that the metal schedule in the bill presented by the 
Committee on Ways and Means and now before us for consideration is 
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right. In the first place I think the rates are generally too high. I 
would put back, jf 1 had the power, the $3,000,000 which it is 

has been taken from silks, satins, and the finer qualities of that sort of 
goods by this bill, and I would take that $3,000,000 and more off from 
the iron that enters into the consumption of all avocations nearly of 
this country. I believe in laying a tax upon the luxuries of life, not 
the necessities. I believe in letting it rest upon those articles which 
are the natural ones to bear it. I believe in laying it next upon those 
articles which are produced in this country and abroad, and bring their 
values relatively together by an impost duty, and then put all the ne- 
cessities of life as near as possible on the free-list, including sugar, rice, 
allspice, and all such things as go upon the tables of all. That is the 
doctrine I believe in, and I believe it thoroughly. 

But, Mr. Chairman, Iam willing to go a step further. As I have once 
before said upon this floor, and I repeat it now, I do not believe that our 
Democratic friends will ever succeed in a tariff bill. I do not 
believe they can doit. I saw them try to do so for six years, and saw 
them fail. I do not believe, in the next two years, when they will have 
control of this House, that they will meet with any better success. I 
am willing, therefore, to yield a part of my individual judgment in order, 
if we can do so, to pass a bill and reduce our taxation without disturb- 
ing the industries of this country. Otherwise there are many provisions 
of this bill that I should feel compelled to vote against. : 

Gentlemen talk a great deal about the necessity of protecting New 

industries. New England does not need protection as badly as 
we of the West and South. They have already gotten upon their feet 
so that they can successfully compete with the world. New England 
to-day is nearer to the goal of free trade than we of the West and South 
are. We desire to build up our industries in order that we may have 
all of these different manufactures near to our homes; and while these 
shafts of acrimony seem to be aimed at that section of the country, I 
beg gentlemen to pause a moment and tell me whether that section of 
the country, with all of its wealth of manufacturing industries of all 
kinds, is not amply able to protect itself, whereas we of the South and 
the West, with our infant industries, do need this fostering care of the 
Government which is brought about by protection. 

But all we ask and, as my colleaugue well said, all I believe our State 
demands, is the closing of the gap between the pauper labor of Europe 
and the free labor of America. 

Mr. FLOWER. Including the negroes. 

Mr. CALKINS. Iam not going to be drawn away now with side 
issues. My friend may discuss that in his own time. Some of our 
friends seem to be restive about such matters. We all recognize the 


@53 | fact that labor throughout the length and breadth of this country to-day 


is free, and no one recognizes that fact better than the gentlemen who 
represents Southern constituencies, Whether they have advanced far 
enough to believe in what some gentlemen call “‘ incidental protection ’” 
for labor I do not know or care. I hold to the opinion that in protect- 
ing that labor we are doing a duty which is due as much to the colored 
labor of the South as to any other in the country. This is the theory 
to which I am committed; and as my coll e says, I must be allowed 
to judge for myself of what ought to be the rate upon the different 
articles as we pass through this bill, without being held up to obloquy 
for differing with other gentlemen on this side of the House as to what 
think ought to be the rates levied. 
Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. Chairman, I must express my surprise that the 
gentleman from Rhode Island, usually so fair, has seen proper to under- 
take in this debate to make a statement based upon a table of statistics 
which he has prepared to create an impression upon the House and 
the country that he himself must recognize is not a true proposition. 

Mr. CHACE. What does the gentleman mean by saying that it is 
not true? 

Mr. HATCH. I mean that the proposition you make is not true. 

Mr. CHACE. The proposition; you do not deny the figures? 

Mr. HATCH. I do deny the figures in the manner in which you 
present them to the House. The gentleman presented figures to show 
that the agricultural interests of this country are protected by a duty 
on vinegar. Why, my dear sir, Yankee ui ty years ago drove out 
from the markets every gallon of old-fashioned home-made vinegar a 
farmer can make. There is not one gallon of pure cider vinegar sold in 
this country where there are a thousand gallons sold of your manu- 
factured stuff. 

Mr. CHACE. Made in New England? 

Mr. HATCH. Made all over the country. A manufactured com- 
pound, villainous in its ingredients and deleterious to health. 

And when you talk of any single product of the farmers of this coun- 
try being protected or increased by the tariff, I reply there is not a single 
one of them protected except such articles as are raised on the border of 
Canada, which have been protected at the special instigation and demand 
of the farmers living on the border of Canada. Representatives from 
the New England States, from Northern New York, from that portion 
of the Northwest which is protected in its lumber and its salt and cop- 
per alike, have secured a duty upon certain products to protect a small 
scope of country and a very limited number af people from Canadian 
competition. 
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I represent ten great agricultural counties in Northeast Missouri, rich 
in all that contributes to the deeper’ a Ste of 8 
in soil, climate, or the abundance and variety of its 

pe rsp spurn with scorn your flimsy attempt to bribe the 


farmers of this county to the support of your high protection theory by 
levying a tax on imported oats and potatoes. We do not ask you forit. 
Give to the farmers a fair, equitable, and reasonable revenue tariff upon 
machinery, upon the implements of industry, upon clothing, and upon 
the necessaries of life which are of universal consumption, and they 
will raise on the broad fields of the West and South every one of the 
cereals, the breadstuffs of life, in open competition with the world. 
They do not ask your proffered protection; they scorn it. 

Protect if you please that small belt of country upon the Canadian 
border, described years ago by a distinguished Senator from Kentucky as 
“a cold, frozen region where a bullfrog would freeze on the sunny side 
of a hill in August,” and where they produce by great labor about six- 
teen bushels of oats peracre; but do not insult the intelligence of West- 
ern and Southern farmers by proffering protection to the magnificent 
grain-fields of the Mississippi Valley with your little tribute levied upon 
imported oats and potatoes and vinegar. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CHACE. And the live animals that come into Texas from Mex- 


ico. 

Mr. HATCH. Well, let them all come. But my friend from Rhode 
Island forgot one thing. I want to read a short article from one of the 
leading New York newspapers, published the other day. I wantto post 
the gentleman upon an important subject which he has overlooked: 

What would become of our beloved country had we not in Congress some sleep- 
less watchers to guard us against the baneful effects of imports from Europe? 
What these protectors of our infant industries do not see is not worth seeing. 
For many years the small quantity of rye that has escaped the distillers has been 
made into flour, and a very large prize would be of no avail in trying to discover 
a grain from which worse flour could be made. But year some rye flour of 
foreign make found its way to the United States. The total quantity imported 
was four barrels, and the duties on all amounted to 80 cents, 


And the Ways and Means Committee, in its magnanimity to the far- 
mers of the United States, have actually recommended an increase of 
duty on rye flour of 100 per cent. If another four barrels are imported 
next year we will double the revenue, and the Government will receive 
$1.60 instead of 80 cents. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. CHACE and Mr. LYNCH rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. LYNCH]. 

Mr. LYNCH. As reference has been frequently made to the class of 
people with whom I am identified I think I may be permitted to 
for them. I not only speak in that capacity, but I want it distinctly 
understood that I speak as an agriculturist, as a farmer, for that is the 
business in which I am engaged when I am not engaged in politics. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, permit me to say that the cotton producers of 
the South, so far as I know, are in favorof a tariff reasonably protect- 
ive. There was a time when the South was in favor of free trade and 
cheap labor. That time was when all its producing classes were slaves. 
‘That time was when nearly everything we produced was and 
nearly everything we consumed was imported. Now the condition of 
things is changed. We not only have free labor; we not only have our 
cotton interest, but we have our sugar interest; we have our lumber in- 
terest; we have our rice interest; we have our jute interest; and I am 

lad to be able to say that we are rapidly having our manufacturing 
interest. [Applause.] In fact, Mr. Chairman, the South is begin- 
ning to have all of those things, all of those industries, all of those oc- 
cupations that made the West powerful and the East wealthy; and in 
roportion as we have them the sentiment in favor of a tariff reasona- 
protective will grow until it will sweep all over the Southern coun- 
try. [Applause. ] S j ST 

Let me say a word also, Mr. Chairman, in regard to the position oc- 
cupied by the producing classes of that country on thissubject. I want 
to give the reasons, or a few of them, why the producing classes there 
favor a protective tariff. In the first place let merefer to cotton. And 
in this connection I am reminded of a remark made by the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. AITKEN] when the general debate upon this 
bill was going on; and that was, that the price of cotton is controlled by 
the Liverpool market. That is true. Why is that true? It is simply 
because at least two-thirds of the raw cotton produced in this country 
is shipped abroad to foreign markets. If we had manufacturing estab- 
lishments in this country in sufficient number to prevent the exportation 
of our raw cotton abroad, then we would save what we now lose in con- 
sequence of the reductions in price made by those who buy our cotton. 

Mr. DUNN. Suppose we had free machinery? 

Mr. LYNCH. Let me say that the producers of cotton in the South 
believe that if we by a system of legislation shall prevent the estab- 
lishment of manufactures in this country, then we will build up a for- 
eign monopoly; we will be compelled to rely solely and exclusively 
upon foreign manufacturers to buy our raw cotton. And in turn we 
would be compelled to rely upon them to furnish us with our cotton 
clothes to wear while we are engaged in the production of the raw ma- 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


Mr. KELLEY. I desire to be acknow! that I may yield my 
time to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. LYNCH]. 

Mr. LYNCH. ‘I want only about three minutes more. 

Mr. SP. The gentleman has had six or seven minutes already. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] will be recognized and allowed to yield 
his time to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LYNCH. I willsay that the cotton-producers of the South be- 
lieve that if we prevent by our legislation the erection of manufactur- 
ing establishments in this country, then the foreign manufacturers will 
not only control the market in the purchase of the raw material which 
we produce, but we will be compelled to rely upon them to furnish us 
with the clothes that we wear and can not very well get along without. 

That being e ehy will be compelled to receive from them for our 
raw cotton just what they may choose to give us, and in turn we will 
be compelled to pay for their cotton goods just what they may choose 
to charge us for them. 

We believe that if we have manufacturing establishments in this 
country, then we will have competition with foreign manufacturing 
establishments; and that competition will create a demand for the raw 
material, and that demand for the raw material will increase its price 
and cause it to go up, Therefore, if we have these manufacturing es- 
tablishments here in this country we will not only get more money for 
the raw material which we produce, but in consequence of having the 
cotton woven here into cotton goods, we will have a greater supply of 
cotton goods than we would otherwise have, and those cotton goods- 
would be 3 

Mr. KELLEY. Besides giving employment to our own people. 

Mr. LYNCH. And we would give employment to our own people. 
We would have more people employed; we would get more money for our 
cotton, and we would get our cotton goods cheaper. That is my view 
of it, and that is the view of the producers of cotton in the South. That 
is why we want protection. [Applause. 

Mr. COBB addressed the committee. [See Appendix.] 

Mr. HASKELL. I move to strike out the last word, and I wish to 

t one or two facts against the statements of the gentleman from In- 
Stans [Mr. Conn]. en he says the farming interest of this country 
needs no protection, I want to say to him that the agricultural products 
last year were $7,500,000,000 by the estimates of the e of Ag- 
riculture. Outside of cotton and tobacco 92 per cent. of that was eaten 
in America, in the home market, made under a protective policy. Onl 
one-third of the wheat raised in the United States was shipped timer d 
while two-thirds of it were eaten at home. 

Let me give the figures I used in my speech in the opening of this: 
debate. In 1840 there were just about one-half the number of farms 
thereare now inthe United States. The farming population has doubled 
in forty years. The entire population of the United States has trebled. 
It was 17,000,000 in 1840; it is50,000,000now. Had the agriculturists- 
of this country increased pro rata with the total nd ulation there would 
have been 3,000,000 more of them in the Uni tates than there are 
to-day. They have not increased pro rata because under the protective 
policy outlined by Clay, and Webster, and Jackson, and by the fathers: 
of protection labor has been drawn from agriculture, the competition 
reduced in it, and labor turned into manufactures. To-day there are in: 
the United States 17,000,000 of people who do not raise a pound of 

tural products more than the ratio that existed in 1840—17, 000,000 
0 t popolation to eat of the farmers’ product. Every farmer in 1840 had 
only four ns to buy of him, consumers. To-day he hassix persons 


to Lg Rade consumers. 

In City, the great market of the State of Kansas, are two in- 
stitutions typical of the power which makes the price of agricultural 
products—the one the Anglo-American, which ships the products abroad, 
and the other the great packing-house of Plankinton, Armour & Co., 
the largest firm in the world, that is making beef and pork for the home 
market. The combination of the two, the demand for the home mar- 
ket 92 per cent., and the demand for the foreign market 8 per cent., is. 
what gives the price to the farmers’ product. 

You people on the other side, in your free-trade frenzy, tried to prove- 
that manufactured products are higher under protection than under 
free trade, when the statistics show at every census that agricultural 
products are going up year by year higher in price, with a steadily in-- 
creasing demand, and that here in the United States manufactured 
products are going down year by year under the stimulus of American. 
competition produced by American protection. 

I stand here voting for protection because the farmers’ interest is 
his selling interest, because I know that protection builds mills, that. 
protection builds shops, that it opens mines, that it constracts rail- 
roads, that it takes men out of agriculture into manufacture, that it 
makes a market for the farmers’ products of my people. I know to- 
day the price of beef and pork, 5 and 6 cents a pound, as it is on the 
prairies of Kansas, is made because the United States is the greatest 
manufacturing nation in the world. I know the reason why my farm- 
ers are us is because they have a better anda richer home market 
in w to sell their products than the farmers of any other nation in 
the world, I know that to-day the most depressed and distressed pop- 
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ulation of Great Britain is the agricultural population. I know that 
to-day the philanthropists and statesmen of Great Britain are devising 
ways and means for the alleviation of the distress of the farming people 
of that kingdom. I know to-day in protected America the farming 
population of the United States is wiser, happier, richer than any other 
agricultural population of any nation in the world. [Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired, 

Mr. STEELE. Let me ask the gentleman from Kansas whether 
Chicago does not fix the provision market of the world? 

Mr. HASKELL. Yes, sir, and Chicago prices are oftentimes higher 
than the Liverpool market. Chicago and Kansas City control the mar- 
kets of the world rather than Liverpool so far as provisions are con- 
cerned. Take your own papers and I show you these farm products 
[Cries of Order.” 

The CHAT The gentleman’s time has expired and the Chair 
recognized the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER]. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I have no objection to the gentleman from Kansas 


going on, but I do object to him p: in my time. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair has the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. SPRINGER]. 

Mr. SPRINGER. But the gentleman from Kansas was occupying 
the floor and there was so much confusion that I could not be heard. 
I did not yield to him. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois will be recognized 
in his own time. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Maine in some 
remarks submitted by him to the committee on Saturday last used this 
remarkable language; and I desire to call the attention of the commit- 
tee to it, also the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. HASKELL. Is this something more from Bastiat? 

Mr. SPRINGER. No; I quote now from the gentleman from Maine; 
the President will come in later. 

The gentleman from Maine says: 

No man with his t believes 
one eee ee 

I suppose he means on the article. 

We all of us know as a matter of experience precisely the contrary. 

This statement having been made by the gentleman from Maine, he 
contented himself with letting it go before the country in that form with- 
out any facts in support of it or in explanation of his peculiar theory. 

Now, if I were permitted without the honorable gentleman 
from Pennsylvania to quote from the President of the United States 
[laughter], I would refer him to that particular of the message of 
the President recently sent to this House in which he stated in plain 
language that— 

Tt is one of the tritest maxims of e economy that all taxes are burden - 
some, however wisely and prudently imposed. 

A MEMBER. This is not a tax. 

Mr. SPRINGER. This is nota tax! I thought the customs duty 
was a tax that was levied upon the people. I would like to know the 
opinion of the gentleman from Maine. I think it is a tax. 

Mr. REED. The gentleman from Illinois thinks a great many things 
that are not always wise. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Does the gentleman from Maine say that it is not 
a tax? I ask him to state his candid opinion and his ignorance 
or wisdom before the country in answering the question. Let him an- 
swer whether it is a tax or not; I wait for an answer. The gentleman 
does not reply. If it is a tax, as I hold it to be, it is burdensome, as the 
President says, however wisely it may be imposed. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have another authority here which is quite 
as high as the authority of the gentleman from Maine. I refer to 
Hon. Joseph Medill, of Chicago, the editor of the chief Republican pa- 
per west of the Alleghanies. He takes up this subject and makes an 

ent to which I would like to call the attention of gentlemen, and 
I may be permitted to say that there is no more intelligent, able, or ac- 
complished gentleman upon this floor nor one more competent to speak 
upon the subject. 

Mr. BROWNE. Let me ask a question. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I can not yield; I have but four minutes. 

Mr. BROWNE. Do I understand that Mr. Medill represents the 
Republican party on the tariff question? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I can not yield to the gentleman, 

In a speech made before the American Agricultural Association of 
the West at its annual meeting in Chicago, on December 14 last, Mr. 
Medill said: 

I understate the truth when I say that the farmers of the West 


And I want to call the particular attention of gentlemen, especially 
my friend from Kansas, the tall gentleman, to this— 
when I say that the farmers of the West and the planters of the South are 
a $500,000,000 a year on their goods for the profit of p Eastern 
manufacturers more than is fair or necessary on the principle of live and let live. 


Here is what a high Republican authority, a man of distinguished 
ability, says. He tells us that this protection which the farmers are 
getting here costs them $500,000,000 a year ‘‘ more than they ought to 
pay upon the principle of ‘live and let live.“ How much more they 


pay upon the other principle of get all you can and hold on to it“ I 
do not pretend to say. [Laughter.] But we have it stated that it 
amounts to millions in the shape of your customs duties and also the 
taxesuponinternal-revenueproducts. Anotherstatement. Imightcite 
instances in which this tax is added to the consumer of the country. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois has 


expired. ; 
Mr. SPRINGER. I hope that I may be permitted to proceed for the 
minute or more of my time which was taken up by the gentleman from 


I wanted to add that the impost duty is not only added to the cost 
of the article that is imported and charged to the consumer, but that 
also the duty is carried over by the manufacturer to the domestic prod- 
uct, which is also charged to the consumer, and he must therefore bear 
the double rate. And upon that ground, as stated by Mr. Medill, the 
farmers of the West are charged $500,000,000 a year to support East- 
ern manufacturers more than they ought to be charged, as he says, upon 
the proper principle of live and let live.“ 

Mr. REED. Mr. i this debate is evidently degenerating. 
When we began to-day we saw nothing but the Household troops, The 
gentleman from Kentucky headed the company. The skirmishers and 
voltigeurs were withdrawn. But the fight seems to have lulled and now 
the * ishers are coming to the front again. 

Why, I have been warned ſor two days of this great speech, and that 
it was coming. What a wonderful commentary, Mr. Chairman, on the 
wisdom of this world and the nature of human warnings, to stand 
from under for it. [Laughter and applause.] The gentleman says 
ee impost is a tax and therefore it is added to the cost of the 

e. 

Now, I can not teach the gentleman from Illinois any wisdom; I can 
not hope to do it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. No, you can not. 

Mr. REED. No, I can not. It is necessary for the plant to grow, 
not only that there should be seeds sown, but also that there shall be 
soil in which to imbed them. [Laughter.] It is necessary to have a 
matrix as well as a die. The great difficulty is not that I can not tell 
him what is the right way, if he would be instructed; but the difficul 
is in making connection at the other end of the road. [Great laughter. 

There is the trouble with the whole business, Now, I trust the 
House appreciates the hopelessness of the situation and will allow me 
to sit down. [Laughter. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I hope the House does appreciate the situation. 

Mr. KELLEY. I move that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to, 

The committee ingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. Burrows, of Michigan, reported that the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union had had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 7313) to impose duties on foreign imports, and for other pur- 

and had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. KELLEY. I move that the House do now resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the tariff bill, and, pending that motion, I move to close 
debate on the pending ph and all amendments thereto in one- 
minute. The paragraph has been under discussion for over two hours, 
I think, and we all know how close to it the discussion has been. 

Mr. CARLISLE. It is true that there has been very considerable 
discussion 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Kentucky propose to- 
offer an amendment? ; 

Mr. CARLISLE. I propose, in the first place, to make an appeal to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania not to attempt, after the slight dis- 
cussion we have had on the real merits of the only amendment pending, 
to cut off debate on a paragraph which is one of the most important in: 
this schedule. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky give us any information when we can get to the merits? 

Mr. CARLISLE. I have been sitting here the last hour 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. So have I. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Waiting to discuss the real merits of the para- 
graph. The general debate began on that side of the House, noton this. 

TheSPEAKER. Themotionisnotdebatable. The gentleman from 
Kentucky can make his appeal, but he must not run into debate. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Here is a ph each clause of which im- 

a different rate of duty on a different class of iron. 

Mr. GODSHALK. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. CARLISLE. It embraces not only sheet-iron but plate and 
boiler iron, which is connected with it, and which in my judgment 
should not be connected with it. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. I move to amend the motion of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania by making the time thirty minutes. 

Mr. KELLEY. I moved thirty minutes ago that the committee rise 
for the purpose of closing debate, and the motion was voted down. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from IIlinois moves to amend by 

ing the time thirty minutes. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I move to amend the amendment so that the de- 
bate shall be closed at half past 5 o’clock. 


Mr. McKINLEY. I hope that amendment will be voted down. 

The question being taken on Mr. CARLISLE’S amendment to theamend- 
ment, there were—ayes 72, noes 90. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I call for the yeas and nays. I protest against the 
gag law being applied on a proposition of this sort. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BAYNE and Mr. KELLEY rose. 


order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the eall of the roll. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in the negative—yeas 
79, nays 125, not voting 87; as follows: 


YEAS—79. 
Aiken, Cox, William R. Jones, James K. Simonton, 
Armfield, Cra Kenna, Singleton, Jas. W. 
Atherton, Davis, Lowndes H. King, Spar 
Barbour, T, Knott, Springer, 
Beach, Dowd, Lat P 
Beltzhoover, Dunn, Leedom, Talbott, 
Blanchard, Dunnell, Thompson, P. B. 
Bliss, Ellis, Matson, Townshend, W. 
88 Fone MoMa Tomer! Hi G 
orney, * „Henry 
Buckner, Fulkerson, Turner, 
Cabell, Gunter, Mo: n, Upson, 
Caldwell. Hammond, N. J. Muldrow, Vance, 
Carlisle, Harris, Henry 8. Warner, 
Clark, Hatch, „ Wheeler, 
Clements, Herbert, Richardson, J. S. Whi rne, 
Cobb, Hoblitzell, Robertson, Willis, 
Colerick, Holman, y Wilson, 
Cook, House. 2 Wiso, George D. 
Covington, Hutchins, Scoville, 
NAYS—135. 
Anderson, Farwell, Sewell S. Lindsey, Ryan, 
Barr, Fisher, Lord Scranton, 
Ba: Flower, Lynch, Shallenberger, 
Belford, Godshalk, ey, Shultz, 
Bingham, Guenther, McClure, Skinner, 
- MeCook, Smalls, 
Bowman, Hammond, John McKinley, Smith, A. Herr 
Brewer, Hardenbergh, MoLean, Jas. H. — Dietrich C. 
ees, rmer, r, 
Browne, Harri Benj. W. = Miller, Spooner, 
rumm, Haseltine, oore, Steele, 
Burrows, Julius C. Haskell, More, Stone, 
Calkins, Hei "i Mutchler Strait, 
Cam 55 Henderson, No’ x Taylor, Joseph D. 
Candler, Hepburn, O'Neill, Tv 
Carpenter, Hewitt, G. W. Parker, To „Amos 
Caswell, ill, Payson, 3 
Chace, itt, Peelle, pà 6 
Corneil, Horr, Peirce, Van Aernam, 
Cray Houk, Pettibone, Van Horn, 
Cul A ubbell, y Wadsworth, 
Cullen, Humphrey, Wait, 
Ou o R 2 Ray, Walker, 
vis, George „ ard, 
Jones, Phineas Rice, Theron M. Washburn, 
De M. lorgensen, Rice, Wm. W. Watson, 
Dezendorf, n, Richardson, D. P. West, 
Dingley, Kelley, Ritchie, Williams, Chas. G. 
Dwight prea As E T 
t, . 
Ermentrout, Ladd, Robinson, Jas. 8 
Errett, Lewis, Russe 
NOT VOTING—87 
Aldrich, Deering, Le Fevre Rich, 
Soe Drea or race pce Wm. E. 
n, 088, 
Farwell, Chas, B. Shelley, 
Rack, Ford, McCoid, Shareta; 
Blackburn, Frost, McLane, Robt, M. Singleton, Otho R. 
Bland, Garrison, Money, Smith, J. Hyatt 
eee Geddes, Morse, ak $ 
B George, 5 ylor, B. 
Burrows, Jos. H Gibson, Moulton, Thompson, Wm. G. 
Bu 1 Grout, Murch, rner, 
Camp, Hardy, Neal Valentine 
Cannon, Hazelton, Nolah, Van Voorhis, 
Cassidy, Herndon. 0 ebber, 
Chapman, Hewitt, Abram S. Page, Wellborn, 
Clardy, Hiscock, Paul, te, 
Converse, oge, Phelps, Wiliams, Thomas 
Cox, Samuel 8 Hooker, Phister, Willits, 
wiey, ubbs, Pound, W. Morgan R. 
rail 55 „ 
k joyce, 8 oung 
Davidson, Ketcham, Rice, John B, 


So the amendment to the amendment was not agreed to. 
The following paffs were announced: $ 
Mr. Mason with Mr. Hewirr of New York. 

Mr. PacHeco with Mr. WILLIAMS of Alabama. 

Mr. FARWELL of Illinois with Mr. BELMONT. 

Mr. WHITE with Mr. BLAND. 

Mr. MARSH with Mr. DIBRELL. 

Mr. RANNEY with Mr. BERRY. 

Mr. JORGENSEN with Mr. FULKERSON. 

Mr. STONE with Mr. HEWTTT of Alabama. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR with Mr. CONVERSE. 
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Mr. KETCHAM with Mr. MCLANE of Maryland. 
Mr. Hiscock with Mr. LE FEVnx. 
Me BUTTERWORTH with Mr. BLACKBURN. 


Mr. URNER with Mr. CHAPMAN. 

Mr. CANNON with Mr. ATKINS. 

Mr. VALENTINE with Mr. DAVIDSON. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above stated. 

Mr. KELLEY moved to reconsider the vote just taken; and also 
moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question now recurs upon the amendment of 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SINGLETON], that debate be limited 
a the pending paragraph and all amendments thereto to thirty min- 


u 

Mr. KELLEY. I rose for the purpose of saying to gentlemen on the 
other side that I would be to allow thirty gat gan for debate on 
this paragraph and all am ents thereto, and leave them to distrib- 
ute that thirty minutes on the particular clauses of the paragraph. 

Mr. MORRISON. That is all right. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I only want to say a few words. 

The SPEAKER. The question will then be upon the modified mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY], that all debate 
upon the pending paragraph and amendments thereto be limited to 
thirty minutes. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. KELLEY. I now move that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the tariff bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
23 the state of the Union, Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts, in 
the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. By order of the House all debate on the pending 
paragraph and amendments thereto has been limited to thirty minutes. 

Mr. CARLISLE. As I anticipated when this clause was first read, 
there seems to have been an attempt to carry a high rate of duty on 
sheet-iron by coupling it in the same clause and at the same rate of duty 
with boiler-iron. The two articles have no connection whatever, and 
they ought to be separated. This clause ought to read: 

Boiler or other plate iron, sheared or unsheared, skelp-iron, sheared or rolled 
in ave and i prre taba common or black, thinner n one inch and a half 
and not er than three-sixteenths of an inch. 

And then gentlemen might put on whatever rates of duty they should 
see proper. 

Mr. KELLEY. Boiler-iron is sheet-iron. 

Mr. CARLISLE. But not the thin sheet-iron about which the con- 
troversy has arisen in committee. The paragraph should then con- 
tinue: 

Thinner than three-sixteenths of an inch and not thinner than No. 20 wire 


gauge. 

On that put whatever rates of duty you please. We could then sep- 
arate this thin form of boiler-iron, about which the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. HASKELL] and the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
BAYNE] have been talking, from the sheet-iron which enters into the 
manufactures about which I spoke this afternoon. - 

If that were done, we could then proceed to consider the remainder 
of the clause and impose proper rates of duty on sheet-iron not thinner 
than No. 20 wire gauge, and a proper rate of duty upon that which is 
thinner than No. 20 and not thinner than No. 25 wire gauge, and then 
on the remainder of the paragraph, including tagger-iron, &. We 
could then make the rates of duty in p proportion to each other, 
without disturbing the rates at all on this thin quality of boiler-iron. 

Now, you may put whatever rates of duty you please on the boiler- 
iron; that is wholly immaterial to the people of the country, for none 
of it is imported; we are making all we want. But the proposition to 
put that in with the thin sheet-iron, it seems to me, is made simply for 
the purpose of carrying the higher rate of duty upon the common and 
thinner sheet-iron. f 

I submit to gentlemen that if we want to make just and equitable 
and fair rates of duty, this thin sheet-iron used in Connecticut and other 
States in the manufacture of locks, and for the thousand and other pur- 
poses which I have not time to speak of in the five minutes allowed 
me, and this tagger-iron used for the manufacture of buttons and for 
other useful purposes in the country—all this should be separated from 
boiler-iron, and they should be considered on their own merits. 

Mr. HASKELL. We have made a reduction of duty both on the 
sheet-iron to which the gentleman refers and on the boiler-iron. 

Mr. WILSON. I rise for the purpose of opposing this amendment, 


and to protest against it at the instance and in the interest of several 
hundred laborers of my district who are en; 
sheet-iron at the Whitaker Works in Wheeling. 
In their communications to me they state that they view with alarm 
any proposition to reduce the duty on sheet-iron to a lower rate than 
that recommended by the Committee on Ways and Means. I under 
stand that this industry pays perhaps a smaller profit than almost any 


in the manufacture of 


1883. 
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other ee in the iron trade. It is for that reason that they pro- 
test against the reduction of duty. The communication to me closes 
with this remark: 

Our best interests, the bread and the butter of thousands engaged in this busi- 


ness, depend upon the action of the House, and we hope it will be your pleas- 
ure to urge its speedy and favorable action. 


Mr. Chairman, if there is any one subject of legislation more than 
any other, yes, more than all others, about which the American people 
are particularly anxious, and are wakeful and watchful, it is this sub- 
ject of tariff. 

It is conceded upon all hands that our present tariff laws require re- 
vision; it is eonceded by the protectionist on the one side and the free- 
trader on the other. We all know the general paralysis that has been 
produced in this country by the agitation of this question in Congress; 
that many of our manufacturers have become embarrassed and some 
have suspended operations. 

Members of the House can not but have observed that there has been 
a large number of failures in the various manufacturing industries of 
the country. This has grown out of the uncertainty of legislation on 
the subject. The public interest demands of the American Congress 
that before this session shall terminate some conclusion shall be arrived 
at. Ifthere should be imperfections or errors in the bill we pass they 
can all be amended in future Con What the people want is a set- 
tlement of the question. They demand and have a right to demand 
that a finality shall be reached and the subject of tariff taken out of the 
perplexities of recurring Congressional agitation. 

It is true, as was stated by my friends on this side of the House a few 
days ago, that the Republican party before the year 1875 did not make 
this revision. It is equally true that the Democratic party during the 
six years they were in power failed to arrive ata conclusion. Gentle- 
men now say they desire more time. We all remember very well the 
tariff bill reported by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MORRISON]; 
and those of us who were then here remember the debates, those who 
were not here have the RECORD of those debates before them. We 
also remember the tariff bill presented by the lamented Fernando Wood, 
of New York. We recollect too that the Morrison bill and the Wood 
bill both failed in the house of their friends. 

At the last session of Co it was deemed expedient, with the 
view of securing information on this subject, to appoint a tariff com- 
mission to visit the different parts of the Union and i their vari- 
ous industries. That commission has compiled the evidence taken and 
we have it before us. If this Congress is not prepared to act finally 
upon this question before the present session terminates, the responsi- 
bility must be upon those who defeat it. 

We must raise revenue in one of two ways. When I say one of two 
ways, I am assuming that our internal-revenue system must be aban- 
doned. It is repugnant to the ideas of the American people; it is re- 
pugnant to our form of government. We must then raise revenue in 
one of two ways, either by direct taxation or by duties on imports. No 
man, I presume, is insane enough to advocate the idea of raising our 
revenue by direct taxation. 

Mr. HUTCHINS. You will not get any revenue practically if you 
adopt this bill; it is prohibitory. 

Mr. WILSON. My friend on the left [Mr. HUTCHINS] says that we 
shall no revenue, I think I can show that he is mistaken if time 
shall iven me. > 

Now, sir, revenue must be raised for the support of the Government, 
for the payment of interest on the public debt, and for the payment of 
that debt; and it must be raised by duties on imports. My idea, Mr. 
Chairman, is that this country should be made self-sustaining; that we 
should produce within our own borders all we can. In time of peace 
make our own plowshares and pruning-hooks, and in time of war, if 
war should come, manufacture our own shot and shell. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. JACOBS. I will take the floor, and yield my time to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. WILSONI. 

Mr. CARLISLE. As the debate has been limited we can not agree 
to extending any gentleman’s time. 

Mr. KELLEY. Itismy purpose at twenty-five minutes past 5 o’clock 
to move that the commitee rise. I pro therefore, that the gentle- 
man from West Virginia be allowed to speak till that time, without 
counting it as any part of the thirty minutes. 

Mr. CARLISLE. To that I have no objection. 

Mr. MILLS. And no vote is to be taken this evening. 

Mr. KELLEY. No, sir. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. Chairman, as I was saying, no man can be so in- 
sane as to advocate the idea of raising revenue by direct taxation. I 
an better explain in the limited time allotted to me by illustration 
than by direct argument some of the objections todirecttaxation. Take 
two States—one in the North and the other in the South—Alabama and 
Rhode Island. Direct taxation, if imposed, must be under the Consti- 
tution in proportion to population. I have not the figures before me, 
but they would show substantially that the property in the State of 
Rhode Island is worth about twice as much as the property in panema 
while Alabama has over four times the population of Rhode Island. If, 
therefore, we resort to direct taxation we require Alabama with only 50 


per cent. the property value of Rhode Island to pay four times the tax- 
ation that Rhode Island would pay. 

There is but one way to raise revenue, and that is by tariff duties— 
by duties on imports properly imposed so as to encourage the various 
manufactures of the country. 

My distinguished friend from New York [Mr. Cox], who, I regret, 
is not now in his seat, is reported to have announced the other day on 
this floor, as I understood, what he regarded as a political truism, that 
ee is highway robbery and incidental protection burglary.” 

y friends on the Democratic side who are inclined to free trade regard 
the gentleman from New York as one of the ablest advocates of their 
views. He certainly is one of the most eloquent. Now, if he is cor- 
rect, how sadly ignorant were Thomas Jefferson, John C. Calhoun, An- 
drew Jackson, and other leading spirits, whom I may call the fathers 
of the Democratic party? I propose to make a few extracts on this sub- 
ject from the admirable speech of the distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia, Hon. HENRY G. DAVIS: 

1816? eee S 5 N Tie S t 55 3 
whole letter, . a melas cele orale ey: 

“Tam proud to say that I am not one of these.“ 

Mean free-traders. 

vs 5 ence has taught me that manufactures are now as necessary to our in- 
dependence as to our comfort.” 

Mr. Calhoun, who lived very near my friend from North Carolina, said about 
FTVVVTVTTVCVVC nigaton tea esta ee 
tecting one you fostered the other : i i Hair 

“ Neither agriculture, manufactures, nor commerce, taken separately, are the 
cause of wealth; it flows from them combined, and can not exist without each.“ 

Now let me read what Andrew Jackson said. I read an extract from his let- 
ter to Colonel Robert Patterson, of Philadelphia, May 17, 1823: 

“ Upon the success of our man res, as the handmaid of agriculture and 
commerce, depends in a great measure the independence of our country; and I 
assure you that none can feel more sensibly than I do the necessity of encourag- 
ing them.” 

Now compare the assertions of my friend from New York [Mr. Cox] 
and see the difference. 

T regret, Mr. Chairman, that I have not more time for the discussion 
of this subject. It is the greatall-absorbing question of the day. Our 
tariff can be so adjusted in my opinion as to be mutually advantageous 
to all classes of our people. 

Mr. KELLEY. If the gentleman from West Virginia will give way 
I will move that the committee do now rise. 

Mr. WILSON. I will yield for that purpose. 

Mr. KELLEY. I move that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed 
the chair, Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts, reported that the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union had had under con- 
sideration the tariff bill and had come to no resolution thereon. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS FOR EVENING SESSION, 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to give notice that at the 
session to-night I shall ask to go into Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the purpose of taking up and considering 
the ie and judicial appropriation bill. 

Mr. RANDALL. I will be here myself, but would like to know if 
it is designed to take up any other business? 

Mr. CANNON. If the House will stand by me I propose to take up 
that bill at the session to-night for consideration. 

Mr. RANDALL. I shall be on hand. 


REGULATIONS OF SOLDIERS’ HOMES. 


On motion of Mr. HENDERSON, by unanimous consent, Senate bill 
No. 1821, prescribing lations for the soldiers’ homes, was taken from 
the Speaker’s table, a first and second time, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 


EVASION OF LAND LAWS. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message from 
the President of the United States; which was read, referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed: 

To the Senate and Ilouse of Representatives: 


I transmit herewith a communication from the Secretary of the Interior of the 
7th instant, with accompanying papers, setting forth the urgentnecessity of strin- 
gent measures for the repression of the rapidly increasing evasions and violations 
of the laws relating to public lands and of a ial appropriation for the pur- 
pose both in the current and approaching years, 

The subject is presented for the consideration of Congress. 

CHESTER A. ARTHUR. 


Executive Mansion, February 8, 1883. 
CHEROKEE INDIANS. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States; which was read, referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I transmit herewith a communication of the 3d instant, with accompanying 
pers, from the Secretary of the Interior, being a partial report upon the Chero- 
ee Indian matters, required underaclause in sundry civil appropriation act 


of August 7, 1882. 
CHESTER A, ARTHUR. 
EXECUTIVE Mansion, February 7, 1883. 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 
To Mr. MCKENZIE, from night sessions, on account of ill health. 
To Mr. PAUL, for two days, on account of important business. 
To Mr. MONEY, from night sessions, on account of ill health. 


AMENDMENT OF TARIFF LAWS. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting a letter from the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue recommending an amendment to section 3289 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States; which was referred to the Committee on 
Ways and M and ordered to be printed. 

The SPEAKE The Chair desires to announce that in case of his 
absence from this evening’s session, if there be no objection, the gen- 
tleman from Indiana, Mr. CALKINS, will preside. 

And then, in pursuance of the previous order of the House (at 5.30 
p. m.), the House took a recess until 7.30 p. m. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The recess having expired, the House (at 7 o’clock and 30 minutes 
p. m.) resumed its session, Mr. CALKINS in the chair as Speaker pro 


tempore. 
ALEXANDRIA CANAL COMPANY. 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the RECORD a communication from the Secretary of the 
relative to the Alexandria Canal Company. This is an important doc- 
ument and should be made public. 

There was no objection. communication is as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, 
January 18, 1883. 

Dran Str: I have the honor to inclose to you herewith a memorandum of 
the interest of the United States in the Alexandria Canal Company, owner of 
the piers in the Potomac River, which has been prepared by one of my officers, 
It would seem that the Government is not the owner of a sufficient number of 
shares to control the disposition of the piers. 

Very y, yours, 


CHAS. J. FOLGER, Secretary. 
Hon. H. S. NEAL, M. C. 5 


In the matter of the interests of the United States in the Alexandria Canal Com- 
pany. 

The Alexandria Canal Com was duly organized under an act of Congress 

of May 26, 180, for the parpose ef constructing a lateral canal from the main 

canal at rgetown to the city of Alexandria, with an aqueduct across the Po- 


VVV 
* 


„000. 

The city memorialized Congress for aid, and by the act approved March 3, 1887, 
the Georelary of the Treasary was authorized to advance from time to time to 
tiie sak Opany Sa Sea DO to exceed $300,000, the city of Alexandria to 
deposit the held by it in this company, to be held by the Secre! of the 
Treasury in trust; but the Secretary might, within ten years, sell e stock 
mond mga phonemes ages falar pc pay the surplus to the city of Alex- 


April, 1837, the city of Alexandria ited, by an instrumentin ne. 1,500 
shares of stock as and for the stock by the city of Alexandria in said canal 
company. 

December, 1839, Soe ara Lae oes D EOS United States to this canal com- 

y 
pany e gion AaS DO GE A rad t, as is required by the act of 1837, the 
stock held by it, but only a portion of it. 

May 16, 1866, under an act of the General Assembly eas ag the canal was 
8 for ninety-nine years, which was ratified April 17, 1867, by the State of 
Virginia, and the lessees among other things were empowered to build a new 

ueduct on the old site, 
uly 27, 1868, by an act of Congress, the Aqueduct was declared to be a lawful 
structure. 

The second section of an act of Co: of February 23, 1881, 88 ſor 
establishing a free bridge, and the of War is authorized to purchase 

uestion, the amount not to exceed 


the aqueduct bridge, a part of the canal in 
$85.000, if a good title can be secured. a 
the terms of the act. The oyi party objecting was the opni of Alexan- 


2 acting and votin; corporation, in- 
cluding the stock on — y 


deposit with the 

Secretary of the Treasury. 
eget DIER MO VEREA PORSE IN poet ete ofall 
. this stock, and suit was b; ht by the United States vs. 
The City of Alexandria et al. in the United States circuit court for the eastern 
district of Virginia. Pending which, on June 1, 1882, Mr. R. A. Bayley, of the 
to to Alexandria and mak: rtai 


ares, paying therefor 000. Th. 


chased of the city of Alexandria 2,720 
The books also show 


show no transfer. 


of stockholders as follows: 


The books also show the United States 
By act of 1832 on account of Potomac 


Total. . . 


ese , 


a transfer of the 1,500 shares 


Mr. demanded of the com: represented: 
1 No, 152. Mr. Bayley demanded of the authori- 


2 j Demand 
ies of the city of Alexandria as follows: 


First. The delivery of 5,000 shares. 
Second. The transfer of the 1.500 shares ripranintod by certificate No. 152. 
3 in addition to the 1,500 now held by the 
tary o 8 
Fourth. The delivery of 2,000 shares, in addition to 1,500, 


Each and every demand was 
The suit was determined on October 6, 1882, and a decree rendered substan- 


tially as follows: 
That the defendant, the city of Alexandria and the city council thereof, do. 
forthwith deposit in the hands of the Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
3 of the stock of said Alexan: Canal Company, of the par 
ae $350,000. The same to include the 1,500 shares represented by certificate 


States 3,500 

0. 

Second. That the defendant, the Alexandria Canal Company, do forthwith 
issue to the Secretary of the ury certificates for 2,280 shares, standing on 
the books of the company as the N the city of Alexandria, including 
the 1,500 shares represented by certificate No. 152. 

Third. That for an rt of the said 3,500 shares which the defendant, the city 
of Alexandria, shall fail to deliver at the time and in the manner required by 
the first clause of the decree the complainant is entitled to compensation and 


damage therefor. 

Fourth, That the city be perpetually enjoined and restrained from disposing 
of or upon said 3,500 shares, except to transfer and deliver the same tothe 
Secretary o Treasury as above decreed. 

And the defendant, the Alexandria Canal 8 be perpetually enjoined 
from 1 of or dealing in any manner with stock standing in the name 
of or held, owned, or claimed by the city of Alexandria, except to transfer and 
deliver the same to the Secretary of the as above decreed, 7 

November 10, 1882, Mr. Bayley was directed to proceed to cy ENC ban i 
and demand from said city authorities and canal company the delivery an 
transfer of certain stock of said company to the Secretary of the Treasury in come 
pliance with said decree. 

Certificate No. 152 A. for 1,500 shares, par value, $150,000 

en 0. for par value, . 
S e 152 B, for 780 shares, par value $78,000, 
01 4 
This leaves still due to the United States 1,220 shares, par value $122,000. 


Respectfull. bmitted, 
d G BTA M. L. NOERR, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, January 17, 1883. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The communication will be referred to- 
the Committee on the District of Columbia, 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES IN CATTLE. 


Mr. SKINNER. I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the 
RECORD a short series of resolutions which have been transmitted to 
me through the secretary of the Herkimer County Agricultural Society, 
New York, in reference to the cattle e. ; 

There was no objection. The rat a eh are as follows: 


HERKIMER, New York, February 7, 1883. 
My Dear SIR: At a 8 of the Herkimer County Agricultural Society 
held here the 3d instant, the following resolutions were passed and a copy of 
the same ordered forwarded to you. 
Very respectfully, 


A. T. SMITH, 
Secretary Herkimer County Agricultural Society. 
Hon. CHARLES R. 1 
Washington, D. C. 


Whereas the imported contagious disease of cattle, known as the lung plague,. 
continues to prevail around certain of the large cities of the Atlantic seaboard, 
entailing on oure rt cattle trade and on our domestic cattle 2 yearl 
loss of $2,000,000 to $3,000,000, and the un) movementof cattle ae. 
ern ker yw orton to the West — — 22 oe infect our con un- 

res at a pi ve yearly logs oi ,000,000 or more: Therefore, 
Resolved, That the Herkimer és 


lent to that now im on 
that they shall 8 
i e That Co is hereby petitioned to appropriate ficient to 

m e 00 a a sum su ent to 
be empl in — out the above suggested law, and in assisting States to 
stamp out the lung p. e; the money to be disbursed by some designated Fede- 
ral officer on the approval of the work by a veterinary sanitary authority, to 
be created for that purpose. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The resolutions will be referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture, 

WILLIAM s. HANSELL & SONS. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Lask unanimous consent to the Committee 
of the Whole on the Private Calendar from the further consideration of 
House bill 1402, for the relief of William S. Hansell & Sons, with a view 
to 3 the Senate bill for it. 

Mr. ATKINS, Mr. ERMENTROUT, and others objected. 

Mr. O’NEILL. I hope very much that gentlemen will withhold their 
objections, so as to have the bill and report in this case read. I think 
when this is done they will not make objection to its immediate con- 
sideration. : 

oe COX, of New York. I think we had better have the regular 
order. 

Mr. O'NEILL. The Committee on Appropriations are evidently not 
yet ready to go on with the ee bill. 

Mr. ATKINS. I regret to be compelled to object, but we have met 
here to-night to consider the legislative, executive, and judicial appro- 
so pea bill. The gentleman in charge of the bill is not yet in his 
seat— 
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Mr. NEILL. That is the very reason why I want this taken up and 
considered now; there is no use in sitting here wasting time and doing 


nothing. 

The SPEAKER protempore. Objection has been made tothe request 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. O'NEILL. I think the gentleman from Tennessee will withdraw 
his objection if he will hear the report read. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


By unanimous consent, leave was granted to Mr, REESE to withdraw 
the petition and accompanying papers in the case of Alfred Syles. 


ORDEE OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. O'NEILL rose. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania rise ? 

Mr. O'NEILL. I wished to say that I had not surrendered the floor, 
and I understood the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. ATKINS] to with- 
draw his objection to the consideration of the bill I called up, as the 
gentleman in charge of the legislative appropriation bill is not here. It 
will only take a moment to pass the bill I have called up. 

Mr. ATKINS. I should not have objected if I had not supposed it 
would require debate to pass the gentleman’s bill. If it can pass by 
unanimous consent I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. O'NEILL] asks unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's 
table—— 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think we had better have the regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The regular order is called for, which 
is in the nature of an objection. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I move that the House do now resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into the Committee of the Whole 
„ the state of the Union, Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts, in the 

r. 
LEGISLATIVE, ETC., APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. The gentleman from New York 
Mr. 5 5 is recognized. 

Mr. H K. I call up for consideration the legislative, &c., ap- 
propriatien bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as ſollows: 

A bill (H. maki egislative, executi 
A Sepenuen ot dhe GSTOR 8 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I ask a delay for a single moment until the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] who has charge of the bill comes in. 
He desires to make some explanation of the bill. Meanwhile I ask that 
the first reading be dispensed with. 

ge being no objection, the first reading of the bill was dispensed 
with. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I now ask for a delay of proceedings for a moment 
or two. 

There was no objection. 

After a pause of two or three minutes, 

Mr. VANCE said: Mr. Chairman, can we not proceed with the pub- 
lic business? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to hear the gentleman from 
North Carolina in the general debate. 

Mr. VANCE. I do not care to be heard, but I wish the business to 


proceed. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I call for the reading of the bill by sections for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. MILLS. Before to consider a bill like this under 
the five-minute rule, is it not customary for the gentleman reporting the 
bill to give us some general tion of it? 

Mr. HISCOCK. I suppose in a few moments, before we reach any 
portion of the bill as to which there is likely to be discussion, the gen- 
tleman in charge of it will be here. If then any general explanation 
is desired by any gentleman it will be given. Or it would be in order 
now if any gentleman desires to submit any general remarks on the 
bill to do so. 

Mr. ATKINS. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS] has called 
for some general explanation of the bill. I would not say a word if 
the gentleman who is in charge of it were present, but owing to some 
accidental circumstance or other he is not here. 

The principal feature of difference between this bill and the last one 
consists in the increased amount of compensation to Representatives, 
owing to their increased number. The increase in this item is $123,000. 
There is also for officers and employés of the House an increase of 
$27,000. That is in consequence of this bill appropriating for the long 
session instead of the short one. The last bill appropriated for the 
short session; this bill appropriates for the long session; and there is 


an increase on that account of $27,000 for the payment of officers and 
employés of the House. 

A very large increase in the bill is in the appropriation for the 
ay War, and Navy Department building. That increase amounts 
to $114,000. 

But I see the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] whois in charge 
of the bill is now present, and I yield floor to him. 

Mr. CANNON. I hope the gentleman will go on and conclude his 
remarks. 

Mr. ATKINS. I had just begun, and will yield the floor to the 


gentleman. 
The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Illinois 


The CHAIRMAN, 
[Mr. CANNon]. ~ 

Mr. CANNON. I do not propose to occupy more than a very few 
minutes in explaining this bill. The report No. 1923 was 11 upon 
the desks of members last Friday or Saturday. The bill, I believe, has 
been in print since that time. It is substantially a continuation of the 
service for the current year. There is a slight increase of 848, 000 over 
the amount for the current year. z 

e to the Bias pags of Se report ik wil he noticea tiat the 
bill carries $20,398,000, a reduction of $1,032,000, in round numbers, 
from the estimates for the coming year. 

There is ically no legislation upon the bill. Iwill have printed 
as a part of my remarks a table showing the increased effieiency of the 
clerical force in the Departments in Washington from the longer serv- 
ice poraa for in the last section of the bill. At present the length 
of daily service in the different Departments is discretionary with the 
head of the Department. It is six and a half hours in the Treasury De- 

ent—I suppose about six hours net of work, there being a half 
for lunch. This bill provides for eight hours’ work, which of course 
would be diminished by the hour or half hour, or whatever time the 
head of the Department might choose to allow for lunch or dinner. He 
will of course, I suppose, fix a reasonable time. That lengthening of 
daily service is equivalent to an increase of 1,090 clerks. Theestimate 
submitted by the Secretary of the Treasury asked for an additional force 
of clerks amounting to 431. The eommittee were called upon to give 
this increase in whole or in or to provide some other way for the 
performance of the work. We did not give the increase. On the con- 
trary there is a decrease of forty-five employés in the different Depart- 
ments; but we did provide for an increase of work, by the increase of 
the hours of labor. 

Ido not knowthat I desire to say more about that portion of the bill 
until we shall reach it under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. HISCOCK. If the gentleman will allow me to interrupt him 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I desire to inquire of the gentleman if there is not 
an increase of the appropriations in this bill over that of last year of 
about $150,000, on aceount of provision being made for a long session 
of Congress next year rather than a short session, in connection with the 
employés of the House, on account of the increase in the number of 
Representatives, with their mileage, &c.? That would show that while 
there is an actual increase in the amount carried by this bill over that 
of last year of about $150,000, there is really a decrease in all the items 
whieh the bill of last year carried of some $125,000. 

Mr. CANNON. In reply to the question of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Hiscock] I have to say that there is an increase in the ap- 
propriations of this bill over that of last year of about $171,000 in round 
numbers, for salaries and mileage of the increased number of members 
of the next House, and for extra services necessitated by the long ses- 
sion of Congress next year, this being the short session. There is 
also an increase of $22,000 in round numbers for the civil-service com- 
mission. 

The total amount of decreases in this bill over that of the correspond- 
ing bill for the current fiscal year is $309,066.37. You may fairly claim 
that this bill is less than the bill for the current year by that amount, 
less $100,000, really a reduction in round numbers of $209,000. 

The other portion of the increases in the appropriations by this bill 
comes from the increased number of tativesin the next House, 
and the increased service required for the long session of next year. 

I will now call the attention of the Committee of the Whole fora 
moment before I yield the floor to the fact that we might have made 
the amount of appropriations in this bill smaller for the next fiscal year 
if we had availed ourselves of the common practice of reappropriating 
moneys not used during the current year. 

The gentlemen will recollect that last year we prohibited the use of 
what is called lapses or lapsed funds in the several Departments. The 
practice has grown up, under legislation for a number of years past, 
starting, I jeve, in 1875 or 1876, of allowing the Departments to 


lump the surplus of appropriations made for specific purposes, and to 
employ peopleat will and pay them from the aggregate of those amounts. 
Under that practice a system of putting on the rolls clerks and employés 
and paying them from what was called the lapsed fund very largely 
obtained. 

When we last yer examined the publie service we came to the con- 
clusion, and the 


ouse sustained the Committee on Appropriations in 
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that conclusion, that this was a vicious practice; and we provided that 
those excesses of appropriations, the amounts not ded during the 
year for which the appropriations were made, should be covered into 
th 


e 8 

This year, as these lapsed funds can not be used for the employment 
of clerks, there is in the Treasury Department, or will be on the first 
day of July next, the amount of $40,000 to be covered into the Treasury, 
and in the Interior Department the amount of $197,000. 

The temptation was quite strong to find out what amount of these 
lapsed funds would otherwise be covered in the Treasury in the several 

ents, and utilize them as a portion ef the appropriations car- 
ried by this bill and thereby reduce the te amount of appropria- 
tions. But the Committee on Appropriations thought it wise not to 
commence that practice; that we had better let this money go back into 
the Treasury, although it apparently swelled our a) riations, than 
to start a very objectionable practice which we fi in the end would 
nullify the valuable reform made last session. 

There is one other matter to which I will refer before I take my seat, 
and then I will yield the floor. 

Mr. MILLS. When the gentleman gets through I want to ask him 
some questions. 

Mr. CANNON. You can ask them now. 

Mr. MILLS. I will wait, if the gentleman prefers, till he gets through 
with his general statements. 

Mr. CANNON. I will answer them now. 

Mr. MILLS. I want to ask the gentleman if any of the heads of 
Departments have called on Congress for an increase of clerical force. 
I understand the gentleman to say that this bill proposes an increase 
in the hours of service. 

Mr. CANNON. Does the gentleman mean have the heads of Depart- 
ments made estimates for additional clerks? 

Mr. MILLS. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. They have, and very strongly pressed them inmany 
instances. As I said a moment ago, the number of additional clerks 
called for by the estimates, over those employed for the current year, 
was four hundred and thirty-one. 

Mr. MILLS. And in order to meet that requirement you propose to 
1 en the hours of service, instead of granting new clerkships? 

r . CANNON. I may say yes, that is literally true. We have 
iP the hours of service instead of giving the increased force 
‘or. 

Mr. MILLS. I desire to say that eight hours of service over a desk 
with a pen in hand is hard work. 

Mr.CANNON. Yes; and eight hours’ service in the forest or in the 
field or in the counting-room, or anywhere else, if faithfully followed, 
is hard work. 

Mr. MILLS. And with a pen in hand it is very hard work. 

Mr. CANNON. Yet gentlemen will understand that these eight 
hours’ service each day is really not more than seven and a half hours 
in fact, allowing for the time which will be taken forlunch. And while 
Iam answering that question I will go a step further. 

The committee had no desire to do any injustice whatever to the 
clerks or persons performing service in the Departments. In the main 
it is a very valuable force of employés, doing good service. Of course 
where there are 8,000 people employed in the public service, who can 
not be looked after very closely, there will be more or less people who 
will shirk their work, who will not do so valuable service as others. 

But in the main the clerical force in the Departments perform very val- 
uable services. Yet the Committee on Appropriations believed that 
seven and a half hours’ net service out of the twenty-four is not too 
much for us to ask, especially when you take into consideration the 
amount of service performed each day throughout the country by those 
who work in other employments. 

Mr. MILLS. If the gentleman will permit me, I wish to say that I 
have been ten years in Congress and have had more or less to do, as every 
member with the Departments. I have elways found the clerks 
and employés there to be prompt, efficient, and polite in the discharge 
of their duties; but I must make a complaint of the officers higher than 
the clerks—the heads of bureaus and divisions. Ihave frequently gone 
to the Departments—and this has been the case within the last three 
weeks—between 10 and 11 o’clock in the morning, end not found the 
heads of bureaus and divisions at their posts. Ihave been invited to take 
a seat and told that they were expected to come in in a few minutes. 
Sometimes when it was an hour or an hour and a half after 9 o’clock 
I have waited fifteen or twenty minutes and have had to leave without 
seeing them. I think it would be well to require in this provision that 
the heads of Departments, bureaus, and divisions, shall be prompt in 
their attendance and in the discharge of their duties. 

Mr. CANNON. If the gentleman had read this provision carefully 
I think he would have found that it is not subject to his criticism. 

Mr. MILLS. I have not read it at all. 

Mr. CANNON. It provides that 


Hereafter it shall be the duty of the heads of the several Executive Depart- 
ments, in the interest of the public service, to require of all clerks and other em- 


ployés, of whatever grade or class, in their respective Departments, such hours 


lekor aa 17 be deemed necessary for the proper dispatch of the public busi- 

Mr. MILLS. Theword ‘‘employés” would hardly refer to an officer 
at the head of a division. 

Mr. CANNON. I suppose it would, when we add the words of 
whatever e or class. 

Mr. MILLS. You do not say heads of divisions or bureaus.” 

Mr. CANNON. But I apprehend it embraces them all; and I will 
say to the gentleman that such was the intention of the committee. 

Mr. MILLS. It would not include Cabinet officers, certainly; and 
they ought to be there in the discharge of their duties as well as the 
others. You had better putin these heads of Departments, bureaus, 
and divisions by official re 

Mr. CANNON. It was not intended to refer to Cabinet officers or to 
the President. 

Mr. WAIT. Will the gentleman allow me to ask a question? 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly, if the gentleman will make it brief. 

Mr. WAIT. I will make my inq very brief. Does not the gen- 
tleman know that in every one of these Departments the great body of 
the clerks work overtime almost every day? Certainly, to my knowl- 
edge, many of them in many of the Departments war until they are 
compelled to continue their labor ight. They perform their 
allotted tasks faithfully and ch y, and that, I think, is all that 
should be required of them. If those tasks can not be performed within 
the time they have been required to work by the existing law (and I 
ponme the gentleman from Illinois knows that the statement which 

make in regard to overwork to be the fact) they work unhesi y 
overtime until the entire task which a full di of their duties re- 

uires of them is completed. What I state in regard to the labors of 
ent employés is the result of personal observation. I with 
pleasure bear testimony that the clerical force in every Department, so 
far as I have means of knowing, discharge all their duties with fidelity 
and efficiency. I do not believe that any advantage to the public will 
result from this proposed change of hours of service in the Departments. 

Mr. CANNON. No doubt there is a valuable class of employés who 
now work more than eight hours habitually—perhaps some of them nine 
or ten hours daily. As to that class of employés T submit to the gen- 
tleman this provision can work no hardship. 

Mr. MOULTON. I wish to inquire whether this provision extend- 
ing the hours of work in the Departments has been putin at the request 
of the heads of Departments er by the act of the committee alone? 

Mr. CANNON. The committee made thorough inquiry touching this 
matter. I do not know that the heads of the De ents have recom- 
mended this legislation. They do, however, ask an increase of nearly 
five hundred clerks which the committee do not give; but we provide 
for performing the public service by a proper utilization of the clerks 
already employed. J 

Now, there is one other matter to which I will refer before taking 
my seat; and I do this more especially in justice to the members of the 
Committee on Appropriations of this House who constituted a part of 
the joint select committee to assign space in the new War, State, and 
Navy Department building. 

If gentlemen will turn to the report, pages 5 and 6, they will see 
what the action of that joint committee was. We found when we com- 
menced to examine the question that when the building was first ordered 
by Congress the then Secretaries of War, State, and Navy met together 
and among themselves agreed that the Stete Department should have 
the south wing, the Navy ent the east wing, and the War De- 
partment the residue of the building when completed; and this 
ment was held to be sufficient (the appropriation having been made by 
Congress after the agreement was made) to assign the different portions 
of the building accordingly. 

Now, the House mem of the committee believed that the War 
Department should have all the north wing, substantially half of the 
east wing, besides the space it now has in the south wing. We could 
not, however, agree with the other members of the committee on this 
point; and as gentlemen will see by turning to the report, we agreed, as 
the best that we could do, to give the equivalent of 15,000 or 16,000 square 
feet of office space in the south and east wings to the War Department 
in addition to the north wing. We made this assignment for the rea- 
son that the north wing was ready for occupancy; and as some agree- 
ment had to be reached between the committees of the House and Sen- 
ate, we did not feel justified in allowing the north wing to stand idle. 

I want to say, however, by the action of the House in this matter 
coupled with the Senate, the space in that east and south wing has been 
given to the War Department, thus accommodating more clerks. 

And, sir, I am of the opinion that more records in that 15,000 feet of 
this space in the east and south wings are accommodated than are ac- 
commodated in the 48,000 feet of space of the Navy Department and 
23,000 feet of the StateDepartment. : 

For myself, I have no doubt there ought to have been at least 15,000 
additional feet of this space taken from the Navy and State Departments 
and given to the War Department, and that would have left abundance 
of room for the Navy and State Departments. We only took 15,000 
feet, but I think we ought to have taken 15,000 more, 7 
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and at present unnecessary, producing revenues far in excess of the re- 
quirements of eeonomical administration and of our debts as they fall 
due, just so long do I consider that Congress is recreant in not re 
them and in not reducing those revenues. , 

Apart, then, from the fact thatour present tariff is somewhat incon- 
sistent with itself, and so needs patching here and there, the great and 
vital importance of a tariff bill lies in the fact that it reduces or should 
reduce the revenues to such a point that after a partial abolition of 
other and still more oppressive burdens there will be just sufficient for 
the actual needs of the Government and the debt. 


But we have accomplished very much by this action—so much, in- 
deed, that I believe there are only two buildings now outside used to 
store the records of the War Department under the Adjutant-General. 
The next Congress and those which will follow it, when they come to 
look into this matter, can take care of it for themselves. 


Table showing effect in increased hours of labor and equivalent increase of 
working force in the Executive Departments if section 4 of the legislative, 
executive, and judicial bill is enacted. 


28 | tgs 338 It appears from the report of the Secretary of the Treasury that after 
Cy 2 2 3 85 fall the needs of the present by no means prudent or economical Ad- 
E 52 8 HFE e e e a Scr lg nc here Ss 
* an lus of revenue of nearly $75,000,000, as follows: 
nts A * -f surp. 7 ? * 
BAAN 3 5a zei |. —— 1884 
F 71 52 2 The revenues of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, estimated upon the basis 
* x ge of existing laws, will be— 

25 A aaa. see $235, 000, 000 
From 2 3 er 12.808000 

State partmen From sales o! oo. „ 
» . in 383 ae From tax on reulation and deposits of national banks „ 9, 000, 000 
War ec 282 Les From repayment of interest sinking fund, Pacific railway com- ee 

avy ent... ———— ͤ b4— „750, 

terio! From customs fi fines, penalties, &. 1, 000 
— ea) “es F 152 

cs 5 ` 
cs — 7 sem ois From Lb on coinage, &. Sn 5 4, 200, 000 
C1770 TTT From deposits for gur ve public lands. 2, 400, 000 
From revenues of the ct of Columbia. 1,730, 000 
— From 5,370, 000 
SPESEN ENE oivevod ⁊ðͤ . OA A Total estimated ordinary receipts. . . . ... 415,000, 000 
The estimates of expenditures for the same period, received from the several 


Executive Departments, are as follows : 


r ssn sosiisascncosrenjidenssicersseksmesissesseysšsnsssócshdopis6 48,897 51 
Increased force asked for under estimates for 1884, 431. — 4 
Net decrease of force under existing law about 45, 300 00 
Not decrease of force under estimates about 478. 905 00 
I will not occupy further time, Mr. Chairman, but if there be no objec- = 2 
tion will move that the commitee rise. 731 54 
Mr. ATKINS. For what p ? 000 00 
Mr. CANNON. ‘To close general debate, unless my friend wants to 
occupy the floor. 
Mr. ATKINS. I think we had better go on with the bill under the 
five-minute rule. 
The CHAIRMAN. General debate can be dispensed with by unan- 
an ELLIS, claim 64 
Ir. ELLIS. I claim the floor. „881,745 
Mr. CANNON, I would be glad to make some arrangement about | Miscellaneous -u — 280.255 — 
this matter before I yield the floor. Permanent annual appropriations : iors 
Mr. COX, of New York. How much time does the gentleman pro-] Interest a public beet 52 
. Refunding—customs, internal reven 100 00 
Mr. CANNON. I am content to close the general debate now unless] Collecting revenue from customs . „500, 000 60 
my friend from Louisiana wishes to go on. Would he indicate what zar 8,151, 305 00 
time he wants? 117, 018,088 26 
Mr. ELLIS. About half an hour orso. PRS 
Mr. CANNON, Let it be agreed the gentleman shall take twenty- Total estimated expenditures, including sinking fund......... 340, 280, 162 22 
five minutes and that then we shall proceed to consider the bill under Or an estimated surplus Of .. * 74. 719, 837 78 


the five-minute rule. 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 

Mr. ELLIS. I am recognized, I believe, as entitled to the floor, and 
will yield te my honorable friend from New York. 

Mr. FLOWER. I thank the gentleman from Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 

man, as this Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
is now called to the consideration of this general app tion bill, 
providing for the expenditure of some twenty millions of dollars of the 
public moneys, I deem it not inappropriate to direct attention to the 
subject of reducing the burdens of taxatien im upon the people 
by some early reform in the revenue system of country. 
In view of the fact that there has been much delay in giving us a tariff 
bill, and that that delay seems to me to have been unnecessary, I de- 
sire to say a few words as to what in my opinion necessitates this bill, 
and upon what principle we should proceed in discussing it. 

It has already been my pleasure, as I have conceived it to be my duty, 
to discuss upon several occasions the policy which has actuated Con- 
gress in the matter of imposing taxes. Upon those occasions I have 
laid it down as a vital principle, never to be forgotten, that the Federal 
Government has no right and can have no right to impose taxes for pur- 
poses other than those of raising revenue, unless they be incidental to 
the carrying out of that purpose, and only so far as the revenue they 
produce may be necessary for a prudent administration of the Govern- 
ment. In short, that it is neither politic nor just that any Federal taxes 
should exist and continue to be levied after the necessity for the moneys 
raised under them has passed away. 

That principle is the one which I have adhered to in the past and 
which I propose to follow now and in the future with voice and 

Now, just so long as we have laws in force left to us from war times 


Judging from the appropriation bills already passed or reported to 
the House it would seem as though the surplus would be more than 
$100,000, 000. . 

Theestimatedand or passed bills and the differences between 
the estimates and the bills are as follows: 


This surplus of one hundred or one hundred and twenty millions of 
unnecessary revenue seems to me to be the sore in our body-politic 
which it is imperatively our duty to eradicate. 

We do not need these revenues. They can be used for no good pur- 
pose. Only three ways of getting rid of themare open and each is only 
worse than the former. They must be fraudulently taken from this 
Treasury by jobs and steals; or they must be used in doing things in 
the States which the States ought to do for themselves; or, finally, they 
must be used to pay the public debt at enormous premiums. 

If they are not disposed of in one of these three ways they must lie 
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in the vaults of the Treasury, which in that case becomes a confining 
bond and shackle upon trade and a preventive to the free circulation of 
the medium of exchange wherein is known to lie the safeguard of com- 
mercial enterprise. 

Of the three ways in which the oie revenne is, as I have speci- 
fied, disposed of, the most specious an: uently the most danger- 
— 5 is the last, that is the payment of the public debt before such pay- 
ment is due. 

Let no one mistake the proposition or imagine for an instant that I 
am in favor of not paying the debt. On the contrary, I most earnestly 
desire to see. every dollar of our indebtedness cleared away and the 
country once more without acreditor. What I do not favor is the pay- 
ment of the debt before it is due and ata premium. It is perhaps to 
be deplored that the United States are not able to call their bonds when- 
ever they are ready to pay them; it is unfortunate perhaps that those 
who guided the helm of state when our debt was issued did not 
vide by law that it might be paid at the time or times most convenient 
to the United States; but it is not so arranged, there is no such pro- 
vision, and we are compelled, and shall be still more forcibly driven in 
the near future if our present policy of taxation is continued, to buy 
our bonds in open market, with heavy competition and at premiums 

from 15 to 30 per cent. In fact we have already expended in 
this useless and reprehensible way more than $60,000,000 of the 
ple’s money, and schemes have been advocated the adoption of which 
would necessitate the expenditure of from one hundred to one hundred 
and fifty millions annually in just such a manner. 

There is no doubt thatif the United States have surplus moneys the 
wisest thing they can do with them is to purchase their own bonds, 

even at a premium, and so let the moneys again flow into the channels 
of trade, but it is a costly, unnecessary, and al er wasteful ex- 
pedient for getting rid of funds, and it is one which would never have 
to be resorted to were the receipts of the Government in any way pro- 
rtioned to its needs. There should be no surplus revenue, or very 
ttle; there should be just sufficient collected to pay the cost of an 
economical administration of the Government and so much of the pub- 
lic debt each year as would insure its gradual extinction as fast as it 
becomes payable. 

There is one aspect of this subject which, if carefully and consider- 

ately regarded, can not fail to show plainly the folly and absurdity and 
even criminality of such a policy as the one we have now far too long 
been pursuing. 

The Report of the Superintendent of Census, volume 2, shows that 
the State and local, that is county and 38 debts in the several 
States aggregate vast sums, that they are bonded at high rates of in- 

: that in but few cases sufficient provision has been made for their 
liquidation, and that they exist in almost every locality in the whole 
-of our broad land. 

From one ef the tables which I hold in my hand it may be seen that 
the total bonded debt of the States, counties, cities, and towns in the 
United States amounts to more than eleven hundred millions of dol- 
lars. 

From the other it appears that of this eleven hundred millions 
$19,000 is paying 15 per cent.; $55,190 is paying 12 per cent.; $23,370,- 

x is paying 10 per cent., and almost all of the remainder, that is 
nearly H. 000 000,000, is paying from 5 per cent. to 9} per cent. per an- 
num. 

It appears, moreover, from another part of the same report, that more 
than fifteen millions of debt were issued in 1880 by the several States, 
counties, cities, and towns in the United States, and that that enor- 
mous amount, large as it appears, is the least that has been issued in 

any year since 1863, the greatest in amount having been the issue of 
1871, over sixty-seven millions, 

Now, if we take into consideration the enormous amount of private 
indebtedness throughout our land, the high rates of interest legally = 
in the States for loans, the vast amount of high interest-bearing debt 
issued by States, counties, and cities, of which I have endeavored to give 
some slight idea, and then recollect how easy it is for the United States 
to borrow at 3 per cent., how much more quickly the securities of the 
United States are sold than those of the several States and counties and 
cities and towns and private individuals, and at how much higher a 
figure even though 2 half or one-third as much interest, I 
am certain that there can be no doubt which sort of debtors should 
3 assistance and relief, which sort of debts should be extin- 

Long ago all those Federal taxes which are unnecessary for the admin- 
istration of the Government, and for meeting our debt as it is due, should 
have been repealed. Every day of delay, every machination for the 
putting off of the necessary reform, has been an insult to our constit- 
ments. Every dollar of United States debt paid at a premium is an 
injury to the people in the States. 

For what man of business, be he ever so prodigal, would take the 
money due to one class.of creditors for which he was paying fram 5 to 10 

per cent., to satisfy the claims of others who desire to hold his paper at 


What mat 
t man of sense would buy up one of his notes net yet due, and 


running at a low rate of interest, when others of his notes, at high rates 
of interest, were due and payment demanded? Assuredly none. 

But, Mr. i there were reasons why we should collect this reve- 
nue once, and that we did collect it has been productive of results mak- 
ing it difficult to resume our old position. The collection of internal 
taxes on certain articles has resulted in granting certain ns the 
monopoly of making those articles. The regulations which have been 
enforced in the collection of the tax have driven all the smaller manu- 
facturers out of business and left whole trades at the mercy of those who 
had capital sufficient to pay for an interpretation of the law and to com- 
ply with its provisions. It has been so with the tobacco industry. And 
it has been so with other industries. 

Tariff and internal revenue alike have fostered and protected and 
cherished the capital invested in the protected industries at the ex- 
penso of the remainder of the community. They were levied primarily 

‘or purposes of revenue; they have brought into being a network and 
complication of industries dependent upon them and each other for sup- 
port; they have supported monopolists, who have in turn combined to 
fleece outsiders and then to ruin each other by competition; and now, 
when because the revenues are too large it has become necessary to lop 
off som „these very monopolists who have been overprotected by 
the icalities, abstruseness, and prohibitory character of the laws 
are the ones who are mainly instrumental in keeping up the unnecessary 
taxes. 

The time seems to have come when public servants must declare be- 
fore their country and their constituents what view they take of this 
pa subject and what plans they have to offer for curing existing evils. 

‘or myself I am ready to speak. 

I hold that all taxes are laid primarily for the purposes of revenue, 
and I am therefore for a tariff for revenue and internal taxes for rev- 
enue, and when the revenues are too large I am for less revenue. But 
although these taxes were in the first place for revenue only, they have 
served other purposes, and good purposes as well as bad ones. They 
have induced capital to flow into channels which it would not other- 
wise have sought. They have furnished employment indirectly to 
thousands, even millions, of laborers who t otherwise have glut- 
ted other employments and who have at least consumed the pro- 
ducts of their own and other industries. Finally, they have indirectly 
2 the cost of many essential and necessary manufactured 
articles. 


Although I am in the first instance for revenue, therefore I feel that 
due consideration must be given to the state in which things are, that 
no violence must be done vested rights, and that no hardship nor de- 
crease of must be brought upon the American laborer if it can 
possibly be avoided; and so I am for revenue first, and then protection 
to American labor, or, if not protection, at least no destruction of its 
employment or annihilation of its comforts. Finally, recognizing that 
if capital be timid labor will be unemployed, I am in favor of nothing 
that will tend to a demoralization of business enterprise. In short, I 
am for a judicious reduction of taxation. 

As I have said, it has become necessary to remodel our revenue laws 
so that the burdens will be taken from the people, the locking up of 
money stopped, and the Government brought down to such an amount 
of revenue that there will be a ter chance of economy and honesty 
in administration and a check ‘placed upon Treasury rats and corrup- 
tionists. It seems to me that the true and statesmanlike course is to 
ascertain which of our taxes can be taken off with least danger to labor 
and least inconvenience to capital. 

In short, it is as evident as anything can be that the reduction should 
be made where the people would feel the relief only and be insensible 
of any change except for the better. 

Now, there are laws taxing the American people of which every one 
complains, laws which are burdensome even to the hands employed as 
well as the manufacturers themselves; laws the repeal of which would 
not stay the industry nor cause a diminution of employment for labor 
on this continent, but which would call into being a hundred manu- 
factories where there is now one, and render it possible for the laborer 
to become at once his own workman and his own master; laws, finally, 
a Eee of Which would increase the home consumption of the home 
product. I mean the internal-revenue laws. These laws, except for 
those taxing distilled spirits, can be repealed, So W to be repealed, and I 
trast will be ed. To repeal them would benefit all and harm 
none. It would most of all benefit the poor man, and in ways which the 
repeal of no others can. It not only offers him an opportunity to engage 
in business for himself, but it cheapens to him the cost of those articles 
which, though political economists call them luxuries, are in reality 
necessities, and which are peculiarly the poor man’s own. Wealth in 
its hours of ease drinks imported wine and liquors and smokes fragrant 
Havanas, but poverty and every state short of affluence enjoys as the 
greatest and sometimes sole reward of the toil that makes them sweeter 
those articles of domestic man from which every jot of unneces- 
sary burden should be raised, beer, ale, and tobacco. i 

On every side of the question of taxation there are difficulties but on 
this one. Strike where you will along the line of tariff and at every 
stroke some American industry and the laborers in it are shorn of vi- 
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tality. Strike down the internal revenue, except the tax on Whisky, 
and you relieve the poor, adjust the finances, and simplify the Govern- 
ment. 

As I said at starting, there are discrepancies and inconsistencies in 
the tariff which ought toberemedied. There are many taxed articles, 
including certain raw materials, which can be placed on the free-list. 
The tariff can be simplified and reduced and ai from time to 
time to suit the needs of Government and the wants of the country. 
But there can not, ought not, must not be any radical and sudden 
shocks to business or to capital, any outrage perpetrated in legal guise 
upon those laborers and others who have engaged in manufacturing, 
trusting in the stability of a system which, good or bad, has been in 
vogue sufficiently long to require delicate handling. 

The necessary reductions of the revenue should be made mainly by 
repeal of the internal-revenue laws. They should be made during the 
present session, so that business men may resume their wonted occu- 
pations and cease to fear that Congress is about to do something that 
will change the whole aspect of affairs, and measures looking to noth- 
ing but a depletion of the Treasury may be abandoned. 

There is still time forthe work. If the people desire that the objects 
of internal taxation be taxed, let them tax them in the States; the money 
is needed there, not here, Some of the State securities are ing in 
Wall street as follows: 


Interest 7 
State securities. Amount, payable. — 4 
Alabama class A, 3 to 5, 1908... $7,000, 000 
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Alabama, class A, 
Alabama, class B, 5's, 1906 
‘Alabama, class O, 4’s 1906... 
Alabama 678, 10-20, 1900 ......... 
Arkansas 6’s, funded, 1899-1900 
Arkansas 7's, L. R. and Fort Smi 
Arkansas 7’s, Memphis and L. R.. 
L. R. P. B. and N. O 


888885 


888888 
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a 7's, consolidated, 1914. 
Louisiana 7's, bonds 
Louisiana ex. matured, coupon... 
North Carolina 6's, old, 1888-98 
North Carolina, April and October.. 
North Carolina to N. C. R. R., 1883 
North Carolina to N. C. R. R.,7’s coup, off.. 
North Carolina to N. C. R. R., Apr. and 


Oct. 
North Carolina to N. C. R. R., 7's coup. off. 
North Carolina funding act, 1866-1900. 725 
North Carolina funding act, 1868-98 ... Sh 
North Carolina new b'ds, J. and J., 1892-98. 
North Carolina new b'ds, A. and O 
North Carolina, Chatham R. R.... 
North Carolina special tax, Class 
North Carolina special tax, Class 2.. 
North Carolina special tax to Wn. N 
North Carolina special tax to West'n R. R. - 
North Carolina special tax to Wil. O. and Ru. 


R. 
North Carolina special tax to Wn. & Tar. R. l. . 
North Carolina consolidated 4’s, 1910... 3,618, 
North Carolina consolidated 4's, small 
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South Carolina 6’s, act March 23, 1869, non- | 5,965,000 
fundable, 1888, 
South Carolina Brown OConsol'n 6° 
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Virginia 6's, ex-matu'd coupon. 
Virginia 6's, consol., 2d è a. 
Virginia 6's, deferred bonds... ... x. 


Let them employ these moneys to advanee the credit of States and 
counties and cities and towns. Let this Congress renounce these rev- 
enues which we do not need. Let the States tax tobacco and beer and 
the other articles if they desire to. Let the people in the States be re- 
lieved from the double tax on things which they need as much as any 
they use and the discordant sounds of repudiation, deſaleation, and pecu- 
lation will no longer be heard. Let the blood which has so long been 
confined tothe head center of the country be once more diffused through- 
out its length and breadth and the other portions will no longer need 
assistance in the performance of their duties. In other words, stop this 
centralization, and local self-government will take new root throughout 
the country. 

Reduce the revenues and the States, counties, cities, and towns and 
individuals can yet pay their enormous debts and berelieved of the bur- 
den of the interest; reduce the revenues and the business of the coun- 
try can again go on without fear of what Congress may do or not do; 
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-amendments thereto, before this act takes effect as provided herein, 


reduce the revenues and jobs and steals will fail for want of an object; 
reduce the revenues and the people in the State will discharge their 
sm pay their debts, educate their children, and attend to their own 


Then, Mr. Chairman, and then only, when the United States are al- 
lowed to do for themselves all of those things, which they can do bet- 
ter than the Federal Government, and which they have not intrusted to 
the Federal Government to do for them, will this country be once more 
a simple and democratic republic, 

The bill before us is, as my friend the honorable tleman from 
Maryland [Mr. MCLANE] has said, an abortion; its discrepancies and 
inconsistencies are as g as those of the present tariff. 

Its only merit is that it will probably reduce the revenue a few mill- 
ions, and that is offset by the fact that in reducing the revenue it in- 
creases taxation. 

Because of the shilly-shallying policy of the majority of this House, 
because of their commission which fussed over the tariff, drawing sal- 
aries for doing work for which we were also paid, for which we ought 
to be more competent and which we are finally obliged to do, and 
cause of the almost utter hopelessness of sifting the evils out of the 
measure as it has at last been brought before us in the short space of 
time which remains of this session, there is every probability that there 
will be no reduction of the revenue by the majority during this Con- 


gress. 

As a last resort and to afford them and all of us an opportunity to 
legislate for the real good of. see kira MMR IT ge re manner, I 
shall, if permitted, offer as a substitute for the bill of the Ways and 
Means Committee the following bill for the re of the internal- 


enue laws, except those relating to distilled spirits and the circulation 
of national banks, and to provide that the taxes on distilled spirits be 
collected in a novel and more advantageous manner, which same meas- 
ure I had the honor to advocate at the last session, and which, if passed, 
would reduce the revenues about eighty-two millions, as follows: 


From banks and bankers 


From adhesive stam s (including bank checks, $2,318,455.14; fric- 
tion matches, $2,272,258; patent medicines, &., $1, 56) 
From penalties, &. 


From capital national banks. 
66 


Ane 79427522 nents 


This would leave seventy millions per annum to be collected from 


distilled spirits for the payment of our pension-list, and a lus of 
revenue over expenditure than would be needed for a fair re- 
vision and reduction of the tariff, or at least much greater than would 
be needed for any revision yet proposed. 

This bill can be passed this session under a suspension of the rules, 
and it ought to be; and the Ways and Means Committee ought to move 
$ Ee Bd should do so, they would find abundant support on this side 

e House. 


i r . 
n title pter 3, beginning section 3232 and ending section 
imposing ‘‘ special taxes,” be, and the same are hereby, repealed, to take effi 
on the Ist day of May, 1883; and the several sections of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States embraced in title 35, chapter 5, nning with section 3335 
and ending with section 3354, relating to “fermented liquors,” and all amend- 
ments thereto; and the several sections of the Revised tutes of the United 
States embraced in title 35, chapters 9 and 10, beginning with section 3418 and 
ending with section 3440, relating to stamps on specific objects” and “legacies 
and successions,” and all amendments thereto, be, and the same are hereby, re- 
pealed, to take effect on the Ist day of July. 1883, 

Src. 2. That so much of section of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
and all amendments thereto as imposes a tax 9 deposits of e with any 

ion, engaged in the business of 


tax upon the capital of any bank, e or chin andor N ra cana 


banks be, and the same are hereby, repealed, to take effect on the Ist day of July, 
that vised Statutes of the United States embraced 

with section 3355 and ending with section 
3406, relating to tobacco and snuff” and “cigars,” and all amendments thereto, 


are hereby, repeal 1,1884. 
See, 3. It shall be the duty of the President and the Secretary of the 
to discharge from the service all officers and =o specially employed in 
eee Sod effect the acts of Congress re 
taxes takes effect; and to reduce the remaining officers and employés 
to such number as will be required for an efficient and economical admi: 


shall report to Con at the beginning of each regular session, after the 
visions of this act have taken effect, what reductio: 
have been made, and the reduced expenses in acer i thereof. 
Sec. 4. That it shall be the duty of the 8 
Congress at the beginni 8 session [Forty-eighth] pro- 
priety of so amending the laws 1 taxes on Ned a. as to pro- 
vide for taxing the capacities of all distilleries, and thus enabling the Government 
to nse with the entire system of collections of internal revenue as now re- 
q by law, after the taking effect of this act, and the collection of the license 
on distilleries through the customs officers of the en 

Sec. 5. That all taxes assessed under the sections repealed in this 


lected as heretofore; and all sui ona renee rights of action, liabilities, 
ae ök areara popia pran A aan amendments thereto, shall in no wise 
be by the provisions of this act. 
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TABLE L—Aggregate of State and local indebtedness. 


States and Territories, Bonded. Floating. Gross debt. Sinking fund. Net debt. 


Total United States—L..(æN-ͥ r ————.———ꝙ— $1, 117, 821, 674 $84, 159, 444 | $1, 201, 981, 115 | 1,200, 200 | _ $1, 056, 584, 146 
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Total outstanding bonded debt—amounts drawing the rates of interest named—Continued. 


States and Territories. 


$3, $6, 388, 957 
, 2, 297, 885 
) 3, 138, 4,973, 968 
Michigan... 1,081, 1,921, 801 
Wisconsin 252, 532, 005 
Iowa . . 713, 1,370, 752 
Minnesota... 534, 1,106,225 
Missouri... 5, 648, 4, 957, 184 |. 
Kansas.. 2, 949, 808, 921 
Nebraska,. 2,582, 1, 913, 767 
Colorado... 274, 1,703, 750 
Nevada.. 18030 — 
n.. 75 
California F 681,565 


Utah saa — ah 
0 —T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T————— aoe 
Wyoming :.. 


Pe F 


* $26,190 at 12 per cent. + $19,000 at 15 per cent.; $29,000 at 12 per cent, 
Total outstanding bonded debt—amounts drawing the rates of interest named. 


States and Territories. 6. 51. 5. 4. 4, 31. 8. 2. Unspecified. 


200, 
706, 520 |... 
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8,677,774 
24, 749, 100 |. 
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During the delivery of Mr. FLOWER’s remarks the following occurred: 

Mr. BRIGGS. I rise toa point of order. The gentleman from New 
York is proceeding to make an argument upon the tariff bill, as he states 
in the opening ofhis speech. Under the rules I claim that he has no 
right to do that. The bill before the House is the legislative, executive, 
and judicial appropriation bill. 

Mr. ELLIS. This, permit me to say, is general debate; I have yielded 


the time to the gentleman from New York, and he is occupying that 
time. The gentleman is entirely in order. . = 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hold, unless the gentleman from 
New York desires to confine himself to the discussion of the business 
before the committee, that if objection is made the Chair would be com- 

ed to sustain it. 

Mr. RANDALL. This has been always allowed. 

Mr. ATKINS. It has never been objected to, that I know of, in a 
general debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair, of course, will not interfere with any 
gentleman in the course of his remarks unless objection is made upon 
the floor. In that event the Chair must take note of it. 

Mr. ATKINS. It is impossible to tell what the gentleman from New 
York is going to say in the next word. 

Several members rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will first request that there be order 
in the committee. 

Mr. ELLIS and Mr. HISCOCK addressed the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will not any gentleman at 
present until order is restored. The gentleman from New Hampshire 
rises to a point of order; does the gentleman insist upon it? 

Mr. BRIGGS. Ido. 

Mr. HISCOCK. There are only twenty-five minutes allowed for the 
general debate upon this bill. Now, I to the gentleman from 
New Hampshire that it makes no sort of difference in the world whether 
that time is expended in the discussion of a tariff bill or of this bill. 
I hope, therefore, my colleague from New York will be allowed to 
proceed just as he desires for the twenty-five minutes allotted to him. 
The time will not be extended. ; 

Mr. BRIGGS. I know that, Mr. Chairman; but there area hundred 
men at least who would like to discuss that tariff question; and they 
have a right to object to this privilege being granted in this matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. TheChair understands the gentleman from New 
Hampshire does not withdraw his point of order. e Chair must say, 
therefore, to the gentleman from New York that while he has no pref- 
erence about it himself, he is compelled, under the rule, to insist that 
the gentleman must confine himself to the discussion of the subject 
under consideration. 

Mr. CONVERSE. I would like to inquire of the Chair whether 
there is a precedent anywhere for the decision which the Chair has 
given as to how a gentleman who has the privilege of the floor shall 
occupy the time in discussion? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has been compelled to sustain the 
point of order when his attention was called to it. 

Mr. CONVERSE. But the gentleman from New York has violated 
no rule of the House at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair begsto state that the gentleman from 
New York distinctly stated at the outset of his remarks, as the Chair 
understood him, that he did not propose to discuss the appropriation 
bill, but that he did propose to discuss the tariff bill. 

Mr. RANDALL. The tariff or the appropriation bill? 

Mr. CONVERSE. The gentleman stated as I understood him at the 
commencement of his speech that he proposed to discuss the ques- 
tion of revenue, the raising of it as well as the paying of it out. 
That, it seems to me, is entirely competent in connection with this 


matter. 

Mr. COX, of New York. How can the Chair rule that money that 
comes in shall not go out? [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is not ruling on that. 

Mr. FLOWER. Iam ready to proceed in order and will leave the 
matter to the discretion of the Chair. [Cries of Vote! Vote!“ 

The CHAIRMAN. Cries of Vote, Vote” are not in order. There 
can be no vote until the time for general debate has expired. The Chair 
must request the House to be in order. 

Mr. MILLER. I would like to ask the gentleman if that (surplus rev- 
enue) can not be applied to the payment of the national debt? 

Mr. FLOWER. No, sir; I am in favor of paying the national debt 
when it becomes due, and not a dollar before it is due. I think it un- 
wise and injudicious to pay debts which bear a low rate of in 
when we have got debts throughout this country of over $1,100,000,000 
ranging from 5 to 15 per cent. interest. 

With the collection of this immense revenue drawn here from all 
parts of the country for the purpose of promoting jobs, for the purpose 
of promoting steals from the Treasury, I say it is unjust to the people of 
this country and unworthy of the Government to demand it. 

If either of you owed a debt bearing 8 or 10 or 5 per cent. interest, 
would 8 not seek to pay it in preference to a debt bearing 3 per cent., 
when the man to whom you owed the 3 per cent. debt too did not want 
his money? Of course you would, I say that our Government 


in our position here should not draw this money to the General Govern- 
ment, making this rush of blood, so to speak, to the head drawn from 
the arms and limbs of the whole country to paralyze industries. 

Look at Louisiana with 6 per cent. bonds running down to 65 per 
cent. Look at Virginia, that mother of States and statesmen, 35 to 60 
cents on a dollar. Look at Tennessee, with her high and low debt fund- 
ers, 45 cents on the dollar. Look at North Carolina, her debts ranging 
from 80 to 8 cents onthe dollar. Look at South Carolina with special- 
tax bonds down to almost nothing. There is where this money is 
needed, not here. 

Mr. MILLER. All these are Democratic States. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. And all of these debts have been piled up upon 
those States by Republicans. 

Mr. WHEELER. Your Republican party left that as a legacy when 
they had control there. 

Mr. FLOWER. And you are still drawing the money from all the 
limbs and arteries to the head and leaving the rest of the body paralyzed. 

Mr. HORR. Did not the Tennessee money go under Polk? 

Mr. FLOWER. Part of it did. 

Mr. MILLER. I wish to say to the gentleman that Pennsylvania 
bonds at 5 per cent. are to-day at 5 per cent. premium; and thatis the 
result of Republican rule for twenty-two years in that State. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. Georgia sixes are selling at 113, and 
that State for the last ten years has been under Democratic rule. 

Mr. FLOWER. In addition to the internal-revenne tax taken from 
them, they were also robbed by the carpet-bag governments which got 
control of those States. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time allowed for general debate has expired, 
and the bill will now be read by paragraphs for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


SENATE. 


tors, $396; hire of horse and wagon for the Secretary’s office, $1,200; chief ceii: 
clerk, 
minute = journal clerk, and — 


Mr. BUCHANAN. I would inquire of the gentleman in charge of 
the bill why it is that $1,200 is appropriated for in lines 21 and 22 for 
hire of horse and wagon for the office of the Secretary of the Senate, and 
in line 185 only $600 isappropriated ‘‘ for hire of horses and wagons for 
the use of the Clerk’s office of the House of Representatives? Why 
is the price so much higher for the Secretary’s office for one horse and 
wagon than it is for the Clerk’s office of the House of Representatives 
for horses and wagons? 

Mr. CANNON. There is of course an inequality here in the compen- 
sation as between the two Houses. The Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives used to get $1,200 some years ago for this purpose, which was 
cut down to $600, and it has remained at that figure from year to year, 
while the Secretary of the Senate gets the same amount he has always 
gotten, and the Senate has always refused to submit to any reduction. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. If $600 is sufficient for this purpose for the office 
of the Clerk of the House of Representatives, is not $600 sufficient for 
the same purpose for the Secretary of the Senate? 

Mr. CANNON. Ithink itis. But my friend from Georgia knows 
that it takes the Senate as well as the House to legislate. The Senate 
is responsible for this inequality. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I move to amend, in line 2, by striking out 
„81, 200 and inserting ‘‘ $600.” 

Mr. ELLIS. I would say to the gentleman from Georgia that there 
is a great deal more of dignity about a Senatorial horse and wagon. 

Mr. CANNON. I hope the amendment will not be to. If 
that amendment is made, amendments of the same sort would have to 
run all through the compensation of employés of the Senate; and it 
would simply renew that contest that has been fought over four or five 
times. I do not think we have time to engage in it at this session, and 
I have no doubt it would end in nothing, as it has done heretofore. 

Mr. ATKINS. I will state, if the gentleman from Ilinois will allow 
me, to the gentleman from Georgia that the House has on two or three 
occasions reduced this item to $600, and the Senate has always non- 
concurred. As the gentleman from Illinois remarked, this is a Sena- 
torial horse and wagon, and that is the reason why it costs $1,200. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. It is admitted by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions that $600 is sufficient, and I do not propese to appropriate any 
more of the people's money to pay an officer of the Senate than I would 
to pay an officer of the House; and to neither more than is a sufficient 


compensation for the service to be rendered. I insist upon my amend- 
ment. 
Mr. CONVERSE. I desire to inquire of the gentleman in charge of 


this bill what possible necessity there is for a horse and buggy to be 
used by the Clerk of this body or by the Secretary of theSenate? What 
possible duty is there to be performed in whieh a horse and buggy are 


required ? 
Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. A horse and wagon. 
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Mr. CONVERSE. Well, a horse and wagon or a horse and buggy. 

Mr. CANNON. I will answer the gentleman by saying there are 
more or less of documents to be handled by the Clerk, the carrying of 
bills to the President for his signature, and various other duties which 
I can not enumerate. Iwill state further to my friend that this appro- 
priation, I understand, has always been made, probably from the very 
foundation of the Government to the t time. 

Mr. CONVERSE. I will state to my friend that the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills carry bills to the President for his signature; the Clerk 
has nothing to do with it. 

Mr. MILLS. I want to ask the gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. Can- 
NON] what disposition is made of the long-standing quarrel between 
the Senate and the House about the compensation of employés? Do 
we take the subordinate position which we have taken for so many 
years past? 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, yes; and I will say, if I can get the attention 
of the committee for a moment, that this bill does not propose to 
change the law for the current fiscal year. 

Yet after all there is not so much difference between the compensa- 
tion of the officers of the Senate and that of the officers of the House. 
If we were to restore the House employés to the compensation they 
received prior to the time when it was cut down (if we take into con- 
sideration the extra month’s salary which always is given to our em- 


ployés and which the employés of the Senate do not get) we could | disbu 


restore the salaries of the House employés at a cost of only $3,000 more 
than the bill carries. There is, therefore, after all not a very great 
disproportion between the two. 

Mr. MILLS. The only thing I object tois the House of Represent- 
atives advisedly taking a secondary position. I do not want the House 
from year to year habitually to acknowledge to the country that it is 
the least im t branch of the Legislature of the nation. 

Mr. CANNON. If the gentleman will allow me, I will say that this 
position, if it be a secondary position, was taken under the lead of the 
gentleman's side of the House some years ago. 

Mr. MILLS. I know that. 

Mr. CATON And when you come in power in the next House you 
can t. 

Mr. M But I never consented that this House, which is the 
true representative of the power and will of the country, should takea 
secon: position to the Senate of the United States, and I am not 
willing for it to do so now, and never will vote for it. 

Mr. ATKINS. I do not think the House has taken secondary 
position. The House has merely practiced an economy which the Sen- 
ate has not practiced. In e economy I deny that the House 
has taken any secondary position; I think it is the true position. If 
the Senate will insist upon what I believe to be extravagant salaries, 
then let it do it. The House can assert its proper position by having 
=e of its own employés placed at what it regards to be proper 
and right. 

Mr. MILLS. Ifthe Houseis sincere in taking that stand for economy, 
then honesty requires us to practice economy on ourownsalaries. That 
is what we ought to do, and not make a distinction in reference to the 
employés of the House. From year to year, from session to session, and 
from Congress to Congress, we are taking a position before the country 
that will eventually result in giving to the Senate an increased salary 
for their own membership; and we can not refuse it when they insist 
upon it either. I want to makeastand here and now for the equality 
of the dignity of the House of Representatives with that of the Binato 
of the United States. 

The question was taken upon the amendment of Mr. BUCHANAN, 
and it was not to. 
The Clerk resumed the ing of the bill, but wasinterrupted by 

Mr. HOLMAN, who said: Itis difficult to follow the Clerk in his 
reading; I submit that it is too rapid. 

TheCHAIRMAN. Doesthegentleman desire to offer an amendment. 

Mr. HOLMAN. No, sir; but I wish the Clerk to read so slowly that 
being read. 


read. 
The Clerk resumed the reading of the bill, and read the following: 


Capitol Police: 
For one captain, $1,600; lieutenants, a Eo 2 twenty-one privates, 
in all, 


at $1,100 each; and eight watchmen, at $900 each ; one half to be dis- 
bursed by the Deere rennet ne Orman DAIT 10 De GEDRING by the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. CANNON. I move toamend the paragraph just read by striking 
out ‘‘ twenty-one,’’ before the word privates, aed inserting . twenty- 
two;”’ also by striking out 835,500“ and insert ‘‘$36,600.’? 

The object of the amendment is to comply with the law of the cur- 
rent year. The matter was not certified to by the clerk in charge in time 
to be put in this bill when prepared. 

The amendment was to. 

The Clerk resumed the reading of the bill, and read the following: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


F. f bers of the H f 
trom Territories: $1,605,000 oil ouse of Representatives and Delegates 
For mileage, $110,624, 


Mr. HOLMAN. I move to strike out the last word in order to make 

an inquiry of the gentleman in charge of this bill. It is whether the 

tion in these two paragraphs is intended to cover the increased 

amount which will be required for the compensation of the increased 
number of members of the next House? 

Mr. CANNON. Iwill say to the gentleman that the amount recom- 
mended by the bill is the amount required to pay the members of the 
next for the next fiscal year, plus $30,000. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I thought the amount appeared to be less than the 
amount that would be required, taking into consideration the additional 
members of the next House. 

Mr. CANNON. No, sir; it is that amount and $30,000 over, for ex- 
penses attending contests, deaths, &c. 

Mr. HOLMAN. If it covers the full amount required for the addi- 
tional members that is all I desire to know. I withdraw my amend- 
ment. 

“The Clerk read as follows: 


For com 
ice of the 


for the journal clerk for preparing Digest of 


$1,000 annum ; ; for 
and ing clerk, three i 


les, $1, 
clerk, file clerk, and enrolling 


250 each ; for assistant 
clerk, 


t enrolling clerk, resolution and petition clerk, news- 
clerk, superintendent of document-room, index clerk, and librarian, seven 
In all, at $2,000 each ; for distributing clerk and stationery cleyk, $1,800 each ; for 
document clerk, up! rand locksmith, and two assistant librarians, four 
in all, at $1,440 each; and one page, at $60 per month, 
Mr. REED. I move to amend by inserting after the words “‘ enroll- 
clerk,” in line 193, the words assistant journal clerk.” 

. CANNON. Ithink I must make a point of order on this amend- 
ment. I shall be accused of favoritism a hundred times to-night if I 
do not. ‘ 

Mr. REED. I have every reason to believe this salary is a fair com- 
pensation for the labor performed. 

Mr. ATKINS. I wish to ask the gentleman who submits this amend- 
ment whether such an officer exists now by resolution of the House and 


is paid out of the contingent fund. 
Mr. REED. Yes, sir. 
Mr. ATKINS. w long has that been so? 


Mr. REED. There have been resolutions, I think, for two Congresses. 
At any rate there have been two separate resolutions authorizing this as- 
sistant clerk; and the officer was estimated for, as I understand, inthe 
estimates submitted to the committee. 

Mr. CANNON, I understand this is simply changing a session em- 
ployé to an annual employé. 

Mr. REED. That is what it is. 

Mr. CANNON. I must make a point of order on the amendment. 
If this were submitted at the close of the bill, and there would be no 
other amendment of the same kind offered, I will say frankly I would 
not oppose it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands that the amendment is 
withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For clerk to the Committee on the Judiciary, clerk to the Committee on Claims, 
clerk to the Committee on the Publie Lands, clerk to the Committee on War 
Claims, clerk to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, clerk to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, clerk to the Committee on Agriculture, and clerk tothe 
Committee on Commerce, at $2,000 each. 

Mr. CANNON. I move to amend by inserting after the word ‘‘ag- 
riculture,’’ in line 230, the words “‘clerk to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs.” This officer is now an annual clerk, paid from the contingent 


fand. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Ido not remember how this matter stands. Is this 
now a permanent clerkship? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes, sir; by resolution of the House this officer is 
now an annual clerk, paid from the contingent fund. 

Mr. HOLMAN. It is only by resolution of the House, as I under- 
stand. If so, then the office does not exist by law. I make the point 
of order that this item is not authorized by any existing law. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I ask my friend to withhold the point of order for 
the present. I think the experience of the House has been that this 
annual clerkship is necessary; and we have for several years been pro- 
viding for it by joint resolution. If so, I do not see why we should 
not put the provision in this bill, instead of adopting the more trouble- 
some course of putting the provision in a joint resolution. 

Mr. SCALES» Thisclerkship, as an annual clerkship, was authorized 
at the last session for the first time. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I think my friend is mistaken. 

Mr. SCALES. I am not mistaken. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Was this officer provided for by a joint resolution, 
or a simple House resolution? 

Mr. BLOUNT. I am not positive whether the resolution was a joint 
resolution or merely a House resolution. But at any rate he has been 
paid an annual salary. My friend from North Carolina [Mr. SCALES 
88 in error as to the length of time this has been an ann 

erkship. 


Mr. SCALES. I know the gentleman is in error. I was the chair- 
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man of the Committee on Indian Affairs immediately prior to the pres- 


ent 
Mr. HOLMAN. It was only at the last session that this clerkship | had 


was authorized? 

Mr. SCALES. During the last session, I understand. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Of course, then, it is under a resolution of the 
House, not a joint resolution. I do not believe it desirable to increase 
the number of t clerks of committees. I think there are too 


in this bill which provides for the fiscal year beginning the Ist of July 
next is simply to extend the salary. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The statement of the gentleman, it seems to me, 
does not change the fact that this officer is not provided for by law, but 
simply by resolution of the House, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair wishes to inquire, as a matter of fact, 
whence this provision for the various clerks enumerated in this para- 
graph is derived? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I presume it is to be found in the legislation of the 
first session of the Forty-fourth Congress; that is my recollection. 

Mr. HASKELL. They are provided for in the same way, the whole 
of them, the House by law being granted jurisdiction over its clerks; so 
that when the House orders a clerk of this kind, the law which governs 
the House then operates. These other clerks are paid in the same way, 
by the same process. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Is this clerkship provided for by law? > 

Mr. HASKELL. Isay this office is made an annual clerkship, al- 
though an appropriation is needed to pay the salary from the beginning 
of the next fiscal year. This clerk is now upon the rolls by order of 
the House and is drawing his pay at the same rate as these others. 
This amendment does not contemplate giving him additional pay or 
changing his status this year at all. It simply provides for his pay 
from the beginning of the next year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to know whether the clerk is 
now provided for by any law upon the statute-book ? 

Mr. HASKELL. He is provided for by the resolution which the 
House at the last session of Congress, in the same way as all the 
other clerks are provided for. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to ask the gentleman from 
Illinois whether the clerk of the Committee on Indian Affairs stands in 
= same position as the annual clerk of the Committee on Ways and 

eans ? 

Mr. CANNON. He does not. The only status the clerk of the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs has is a resolution of the House directing him 
to be paid as an annual clerk during the current year. 

Mr. HASKELL. More than that, there is a declaration of this 
House making the clerkship of the Committee on Indian Affairs an 
annual clerkship. That is the declaration of tbe resolution, and then 
follows a provision that for the year, the appropriation bill having passed, 
he shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the House at the same 
rate. There is no law upon the statute-book for any of these clerks, 
but you will find there is an appropriation year by year to pay them, 
that is, such of themas have been established by resolution of the House, 
precisely as the clerk of the Committee on Indian Affairs is established. 
There is no law for any of them, but only provision in the appropria- 
tion bill for the payment to them of so much, year by year. 

Mr. ATKINS. If I understand this case, Mr. Chairman, it is sim- 
ply this: when a clerk is made an annual clerk it is sometimes done 
in an appropriation bill; but wherever done it requires, in my judg- 
ment, the assent of the House and Senate and the signature of the 
Executive to make it a law. I do not believe there is any law for in- 
cluding in this bill the payment of an annual salary to theclerk of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. HASKELL. The general law gives to the House the power to 

this matter of its own clerkships. ~ x 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to make a suggestion in 
the way of an inquiry. The Chair understands this clerk is provided 
5 at the last session of Congress, at an annual salary of 

„000. 

Mr. HASKELL. Paying i im an annual salary the same as the other 
clerks. The resolution not only provided for paying him an annual 
crane Ae it declared that h the clerkship of that committee 
should be annual, and then it provided for the payment of his salary 
for the current k 

Mr. A' Out of what fund? 


Mr. HASKELL. Out of the contingent fund of the House, there 
being no appropration, as the appropriation bill for the current year 

already passed. Take the clerk of the Committee on Agriculture, 
for instance; there is not a single law anywhere providing for the pay- 
mentof that clerk. There is simply an item in this bill appropriating 
money for his pay. 

Now, the Committee on Indian Affairs considered at a regular session 
of that committee this resolution and ordered it to be reported to the 
House, and it was reported to the House, declaring that the clerkship 
of the Committee on Indian Affairs should be an annual clerkship. Then 
it simply declared that it should be paid for the current year so much. 
It was then declared that the clerkship should be an annual clerkshi 
and there is just as much provision of law for his payment in this b 
as for the payment of any other clerk. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Does the gentleman think this House can provide 
by a simple resolution for an annual clerkship in the next House? Does 
he believe that a resolution of this House has the effect of law? The 
gentleman says they have not only provided for the payment of this 
clerk for the current year but that the clerkship should be an annual 
one. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chairwould like to ask the gentleman from 
Georgia, for the purpose of information, whether, in his judgment, the 
House has not such control of its contingent fund under the law as to 
provide a clerk for House purposes and pay him out of that fund, and 
whether such employment would not be in pursuance of law? 

Mr. BLOUNT. That would be in accordance with the practice of 
the House, but nevertheless I do not believe that a resolution has the 
effect oflaw. The gentleman is discussing the matter as if this office 
was created by law. He speaks of a resolution as legislation. 

Mr. HASKELL. I say the House has charge of its clerks and its 
own business, and has the right to employ such persons as it pleases. 
I followed in this matter the direction of the old members and officers 
of the House, who said these clerkships were created as I proposed to 
create this one. Ata meeting of the Committee on Indian Affairs the 
resolution was authorized to be reported to the House declaring this an 
annual clerkship. Now, the power of the House to make a clerkship 
is unquestioned under the law, and this proposition is simply to pay 
the man what the House has ordered to be paid. That is all. The 
declaration is on the records of the House providing that this should 
be an annual clerkship. The House has authority to do that, to make 
its own clerkships, and having done that we have the right to make 
the appropriation here in this bill. Otherwise what was the use of 
declaring it to be an annual clerkship? 

Mr. ATKINS. Does the Senate make an annual clerk without con- 
sent of the House? 

Mr. HASKELL. Ido not know what the habit of the Senate is. 

Mr. ATKINS. The practice is not to make annual clerks in the 
Senate without the consent of the House. 

Mr. HASKELL. Every one of these clerks was made by resolution 
of the House. There is not a line of law for these clerkships. You 
can not find any statute authorizing their appointment. They are all 
provided for originally in the appropriation bills and in this manner 
that I suggest j 

Mr. ATKINS. They are in the appropriation bills, though. 

Mr. HASKELL. That is just what I say. They were provided for 
in the appropriation bills; that is, you appropriate so much meney to 

y a given clerk, and that is all of it. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I desire to call the attention of the Chair to the 
fact that there is no ground whatever for the assumption that this office 
stands upon the same footing as the other clerks of the House. The 
cases are entirely differentand not parallel by any means. There might be 
some force in that assumption if the appropriation for his payment had 
been made by the action of both Houses, for an appropriation to pay the 
given clerk for a certain year. Then theoffice was authorized by law, and 
there might be in that case some foundation for the proposition made 
here. But it will be found that the appropriation bill of last year did 
not provide for this clerk at all; and there has never been an appropri- 
ation of a dollar of money by the two Houses for this clerkship what- 
ever. 

Mr. HASKELL. I will read the House resolution creating this of- 
fice: 

Resolved, That the clerkship of the Committee on Indian Affairs of this House 
be, and is hereby, declared an annual clerkship, with compensation fixed at 
$2,000 per annum; and the Clerk of this House is hereby directed to pay the clerk 
ors mi committee his said compensation for the year 1883 out of the contingent 

Mr. ATKINS. That is simply a payment out of the contingent fund; 
very different from what is proposed here. 

Mr. HASKELL. But under that resolution, unless a provision is 
made for his payment in this bill by the adoption of the resolution 
which I have just offered, his pay ceases on the Ist day of July; and 
this, as I have said, is the regular way of creating this Government 
clerkship under the law. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I would like very much to hear the law read to 
which the gentleman refers authorizing this House by a simple resolu- 
tion to create an office. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to ask the gentleman from 
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Indiana if he, thinks the House is competent to employ a clerk fora 
committee and pay him out of the contingent fund? 25 

Mr. HOLMAN. Undoubtedly. That is a different condition. The 
House may do as it pleases with this contingent fund, which is provided 
for it by the concurrent action of both Houses. But that creates no 
office; it simply takes out of the fund appropriated by both Houses for 
this House the sum necessary to employ a clerk for a given purpose, to 
be paid exclusively out of thatfund. But that is not a provision of law 
creating a permanent clerkship and requiring an annual appropriation. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman. à 

TheCHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule upon the point of order. 

Mr. TALBOTT. Let me interrupt the Chair forone moment. On 
page 9 of this bill, beginning with line 203, there is what seems to be a 
precedent for the action requested by the gentleman from Kansas. It 
will be found there that an appropriation is made for the person pre- 
paring the general index to the Journals of Congress under the resolu- 
tion of June 18, 1878, $2,500, and further on an appropriation is made 
for an assistant, authorized under the resolution of May 22, 1882, $2,000. 

Now, that would seem to be a precedent covering the case proposed 
here by the gentleman from Kansas. As I understand it, that was a 
House resolution, and provided for the indexing of the journals of Con- 
gress, of course embracing both Houses, and that was done by a simple 
resolution of the House. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Kansas has 
stated that the usual mode of making annual clerks is by resolution of 
the House, 

Mr. HASKELL. There is a precedent. 

Mr. BLOUNT. And the gentleman cited a certain instance 

Mr. HASKELL. Thereis another referred to by the gentleman from 


land. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Well, you may find several. But that does not es- 
tablish the principle that a mere House resolution is sufficient to create 
an office. It requires something else. The Senate pursue the same 
course whenever they desire to make an annual clerkship, and they do 
as the House must ‘do under similar circumstances—that is, they put 
the clerk in one of the appropriation bills, which proposition is either 
concurred in or non-concurred in by the respective Houses, as the case 
may be. If, therefore, by inadvertence the House has passed hurriedly 
such a resolution or amendment as the gentleman has presented here 
it is exceptional, and does ae establish the rule which should govern 
us in legislating upon the subject. 

The CHATRMAN, The Chair thinks that by hol to astrict con- 
struction of the rule the point of order is good. The Chair is inclined 
to rule strictly upon all these questions which relate to the expenditure 
of the public money, and therefore sustains the point of order. 

Mr. HASKELL. I desire to quote another case. I have already 
brought up two to the attention of the Chair, but here is another even 
stronger. [Cries of Regular order!’’] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has already ruled upon the point of 
order. 

Mr. HASKELL. And here are two more contained in this paper 
which I hold in my hand. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair could only say that these exceptions 
may be found doubtless, but they only perhaps sustain the rule, and 
the Chair does not care to go into the discussion now that after the 
House has passed, perhaps through inadvertence, an amendment or reso- 
lution of the kind suggested it shall be established into a precedent for 
doing the same 3 The Chair must hold to his former ruli 

Mr. TALBOTT. esire permission to make a single correction in 
the statement that I made a moment I said the person who was 
appointed by the resolution to which I referred to prepare the index 
made the index for both Houses. I find I was mistaken in that; he 
prepares the index only for the House. 

The Clerk read the following paragraph of the bill: 

For packing-boxes, $2,700. 

Mr. CANNON. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 15, line 338, strike out $2,700” and insert $2,987." 

Mr. CANNON. This is the proper sum for the increased member- 
ship of the House under the new apportionment. 

The In the absence of objection the amendment will 
be considered as agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the following paragraph: 


For Botanic Garden: For superintendent, $1,800; for assistants and laborers, 
under the direction of the Library Committee of Congress, $9,900; in all, $11,700: 


Mr. LE FEVRE. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out the paragraph just read. 
Mr. LEFEVRE. Mr. Chairman, 


in making this motion to strike 


out the paragraph, I desire to state that if this motion prevails I shall, 

when the sundry civil bill comes up, move to consolidate the Botanic 

Garden with the Department of Agriculture, and make the additional 
riations required. 

wish to present a few facts in support of the motion—facts that will 


ap 


prove, I think, to any unprejudiced mind the wisdom of the proposed 
change. In the Forty-sixth Congress I offered a resolution in sub- 
stance as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Agriculture be authorized to take into con- 


to promote the cultural interests of 


. Pagar pre 
pas ens or conservatories of this city, or their total abolition, and report 

y bill or otherwise such additional jon as may be deemed necessary for 
the promotion of the Departmentof and the advancement and pro- 
— aadi of agricultural interests. 

This resolution was adopted, and I was honored by being placed on 
the sub-committee appointed to make the investigation. In the pro- 
gress of this investigation a large number of witnesses were examined, 
and many important facts were brought out and submitted to the con- 
sideration of the House in the report of the committee, which was pre- 
sented toward the close of the third session of the Forty-sixth 
(See report No. 385, H. R., Forty-sixth Congress, third session.) I ear- 
nestly recommend the reading of that report by such members of the 
present Co as have not seen it. It contains a condensed history 
of the various public gardens and conservatories of this city, giving the 
cost, as near as the committee could arrive at the figures, of the main- 
tenance of some of them since their inception or inauguration. Had 
the recommendations of the committee been adopted on the presenta- 
tion of its report, and the consolidation of the various public gardens 
of the city taken place at that time, many thousands of dollars would 
already have been saved to the Government and our heavily-burdened 
tax-payers. 

As my amendment proposes only a consolidation of the Botanic and 
Agricultural Gardens, under the control and supervision of the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, I shall call your attention only to facts developed 
py the recent investigation touching the origin and subsequent history 
of the Botanic Garden. It was established without law, and has con- 
tinued in existence since the year 1843 without any legal authority fur- 
ther than that given by the money appropriated from year to year for 
itsmaintenance. In thecivil and diplomaticappropriation bill of March 
3, 1843, the sum of $1,200 was appropriated for taking care of botanical 
specimens brought home by the United States exploring expedition under 
Captain Wilkes. The reason it was placed under the control of the 
Joint Committee on the Library seems to have been because of the fact 
that the = of the results of this exploring expedition was in 
charge of that committee. Since that time the successive appropria- 
tions for the enlargement and maintenance of the Botanic Garden and 
greenhouses have continued to be disbursed under the direction of that 
committee. The salaries of the superintendent, assistant superintend- 
ent, and the laborers not having been fixed by any law or regulation 
of Congress, the disbursements have been left to the discretion of the 
Joint Library Committee, and, in fact, that committee has assumed and 
finally been left supreme in all matters relating to the propagation, size, 
and shape of Congressional bouquets. 

The first appropriation of any considerable sum for the maintenance of 
this congressional flower-garden was made May 15, 1850. The sum ap- 
propriated at that time was $5,000, which was to be expended in the 
removal of the public green-house and the botanical collection therein 
toa suitable siteon the public grounds, and for the erection of such other 
green-house as was deemed necessary. Already the advantage of this 
garden to members of Congress was foreseen, for it was located and es- 
tablished on the nearest possible reservation to the Capitol, thus afford- 
ing members of Congress convenient and ready access to Government 
bouquets. From this time forward this little garden grew more rapidly 
than the famous gourd or the wonderful bean-stalk. It soon grew ex- 
ceedingly rapacious also, and in addition to steadily-increasing appro- . 
priations for the pay of superintendents and other employés, it asked 
and received large sums for additions to its green-houses, the former 
modest houses being insufficient in dimensions for the propagation of 
the large and steadily-increasing demand for congressional bouquets. 
In 1866, $2,500 was appropriated for this purpose. 

Mr. PEELLE. Has my friend from Ohio received a bouquet from that 

en? 

Mr. LE FEVRE. I am very glad to inform the gentleman from In- 
diana that I buy all the flowers I have occasion to use. 

Mr. BROWNE. Do you pay for them? 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. I ask the gentleman from Ohio if he thinks 
his high loftiness who now presides over the Bureau of Agriculture 
could stand being decorated with this Botanical Garden? 

Mr. LEFEVRE. The next year (1867) the princely sum of $35,000 
was appropriated for the construction ofa new greenhonse, with central 
dome. This was found inadequate, so in 1868 an additional sum of 
$10,252.50 was appropriated to finish this magnificent structure. When 
that was finished then they wanted an eastern parallelogram to the dome; 
so $13,000 was appropriated for that. In 1870, $5,025 went for a Man- 
sardstory on the western office building. It will be observed from this 
that the demand for bouquets had been so great that two business offices 
were required, an eastern and a western one! Again, in 1872 the sum of 
$4,500 was appropriated and expended for extending the propagating 
houses; in 1873, $6,500 went for repairs to buildings and improvements 
to heating apparatus; in the same year (1873) $17,500 was appropriated 
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and expended 
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In 1874 the sum of $3,000 was expended in continuing improvements 
and finishing the buildings in course of construction. I am giving only 
the largeritemsappropriated from time to time for the erection of build- 
ings and other improvements connected with this ornamental and ut- 
terly unnecessary garden. Hundreds of thousands of dollars in addition 
have been expended, but I will not weary the House by reference to 
the items seriatim. I ask a careful of the report of the com- 
mittee which took the pains to make this investigation, and will con- 
tent myself by laying before my coll es the following summary of 

as deduced from a careful ysis of thisre The follow- 
ing table shows the aggregate sum expended up to the time the report 
was made: 
I. Construction... 


for completing the new conservatory by 
with the one at the western 


erecting an octa- 


554,337 88 


Considerably over a half million of dollars expended, and for what? 
Principally bouquets for members of Congress, and a very poor article of 
such goods at that. Is it any wonder that the people have arisen in 
their wrath and condemned the party guilty of such unjustifiable ex- 
travagance? Why should they be taxed to pay for our bouquets and 
potted plants? Are not our salaries, at about $16 per diem, and mile- 
age, sufficient to allow us to purchase our own bouquets? 

As an offset to this expenditure of over a half million of dollars for 
bouquets I desire to call the attention of my colleagues to the annual 
expenses of the Muséum d’Histoire Naturelle of France, and also of 
the Kew Gardensof London. The expenses of this institution for 1877, 
as taken from the ministère de l'instruction publique, des cultes, et des 
beaux-arts, published in 1880, are given as follows: 

Muséum d Histoire Naturelle, 


Indemnities to travelers (naturalists).. 
Galeries, laboratories, &c... 
Gardens and hot-houses... 


Heating, lighting, 
Library, office expense, &o.. 
st a $ 395, 183. 49 
CTP. ⁰—— S — ·—·˙·˙—ü:ͥ 400) GANGe 
Total expenses about.......... — FFP 


This being a zoological as well as a botanical collection, the expenses 
for both departments are lumped.“ For instance, employés, garden- 
ers, &c., 36,475 francs and 3 centimes, include employés in the me- 
nagerie as well as in the botanical garden. Specially relating to the 
botanical division are the following items: Chief gardener, 3,500 froncs— 
$700; gardens and hot-houses, 67,622 francs and 76 centimes. 

The Kew Gardens are much more extensive, and of course the ex- 
penses are much heavier. The following table is from official sources, 
and is therefore accurate: 

Kew Botanic and Pleasure Gardens. 
[From estimates &c., civil services; for year ending March 31, 1881.] 
For eee and wages of establishment. — 9 


= 465 
1.454 7,270 
550 2,750 
11,909 59, 845 
370= 1,850 
B= 465 
62= 310 
5880 2,750 
400 2,000 


ional Librarian, 
as given before the investigating committee alluded to above. I shall 
take occasion again to allude to the great national gardens of England 
and France before closing my remarks. In answer to a question as to 
the objects of the Botanic Gardens Mr. Spofford said: 

The chief object of the garden as now administered was to furnish bouquets 


j 
to members of Congress and provide plants for their families. 


By request he then wentover the items in the various bills presented 
by the superintendent (Mr. Smith) for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1880, and some very interesting comparisons and deductions were made 
by the members. Mr. Smith, it will be remembered, when on the stand, 
testified that he contracted with himself for the use of one cart and 
horse exclusive of the driver, who was borne on the regular pay-roll 


at 75 cents per day—at the rate of $1.25 per day, and that sometimes he 
was com by press of work to contract with Smith for the use of an 


extra cart and horse at the same rate. 


The bills presented by Mr. rd showed that the press of work for 
the past year had driven Mr. Smith into a contract with the superin- 
tendent for the continuous use of two horses and carts for the entire 
year. And Mr. Spofford added that these bills for two horses and two 
carts had been coming in regularly every month since he had had 
of the accounts; adding the rather startling statement that Mr. Smith 
had, during the past twelve years, drawn upward of $12,000 for horse 
and cart hire. When the fact that a horse and cart can be pur- 
chased for about $125 is taken into consideration, the Ne realized by 
the canny Scot in his transportation transactions with himself can be 

imated 

Mr. Spofford was then asked by the chairman to makeany suggestions 
concerning the management of the gando gardens of the city that might 
occur to him. In response, he said: 

I have been always of the opinion that all the botanical specimens, flowers, 
shrubs, collections, and establishments for the increase of botanical knowledge, 
for the development of rare plants, or for the distribution of seeds and cuttings 
and botanical s ens for advancement of science, should be under one 
responsible a qut as all libraries belonging to the Government should be, 

In Paris, in the Jardin des Plantes, they have another t establishment, 
which was founded in 1645. That is not onlya t botanical garden and hot- 
house, but it also contains a menagerie of live animals, containing about a thous- 
and ens; a cabinet of mineralogy and geology ; a museum of comparative 
anatomy, and a cabinet of 98 Twelve thousand specimens of plants 
are there cultivated. The Jardin des Plantesannually produces from nine to ten 
thousand bags of seed, which are distributed to professional persons for propa- 
gation. It is full ofsplendid forest trees and shrubs, and it covers about fifty acres. 

ving had such men as Buffon and Cuvier (who founded its anatomical de- 

ent) at the head of it, and having a history behind it of two hundred and 
fty years, it is interesting to see that its whole cost in all that time has been 
on 76000000 francs, or about $800,000. 

This little garden down here has cost about $550,000 in about thirty-five 
ry mene $800,000 during the whole existence of the Jardin des Plantes, which, as 
I have said, has not only the greatest collection of botanical 8 in the 
world, but has also the greatest museum of living animals and of comparative 
anatomy. In addition to that, there are free lectures given on botany and all 
departments of natural history. That and Kew Gardens are great educational 
establishments where students go (taking board near by) to study the science of 
botany. You have nothing like that in Washington. You have nothing here 
worthy of the name of a school of botany. You will have a school of natural 
history in the new national museum erected by Congress under the immediate 
administration of the Smithsonian Department. You will have in the new army 
medical museum a school of anatomy. 

These are schools, free schools, without expense and without the controversy 
which a national university would 8 You have here all the elements of 
the highest education in every possible department, free to 8 You have 
the greatest library in the United States, the finest collection of objects ot natural 
er ert A in the United States, by far the largest and most comprehensive collection 
of antiquities in the United States, the best collection of morbid anatomy in the 
world, a fine art gallery growing up; you have ised excepta fine display in 
the direction of botanical science; and if Congress would devote itself to getting 
that, I think it would render a service of very great value. Asitisnow, visitors 
comeand look at the botanical specimens in three or four different places, separate 
from each other, in not one of which is there even a catalogue. I think it per- 
fectly disgraceful to the American people or to those who are responsible for it. 


Such was the testimony of Mr. Spofford, who was certainly an im- 
partial, intelligent, and competent witness. I give his testimony with- 
out comment. It was from a large mass of testimony of a like character 
that caused the committee which investigated the workings of the 
Botanic Gardens to close its report as follows: 


Under the combined management of the Joint Library Committee and the su- 
perintendent the establishment has been made to perform the double functionof a 
propagating garden of flowers, plants, and seeds for distribution through mem- 

rs of Congress, and the collections of a botanical museum at the capital for 
the benefit of students of botanyand the public generally. No law has gov- 
erned the distribution of the products of the garden, nor has any account been 
kept by which the aggregate value of such products so distributed can be ascer- 
tained. The distribution of bouquets to members of Congress upon the order of 
the chairman of the Library Committee has become a custom which your com- 
mittee recommend shall be discontinued in the future. Theannual cost of this 
institution has reached the respectable sum of about $15,000, and seems alto- 
moter out of proportion, in the opinion of your committee, to the benefits de- 


In conclusion gonr committee would recommend the consolidation of the Bo- 
tanic Garden with the Department of Agriculture, and the transfer of all the 
plants, shrubs, trees, and other property which has accumulated to the control 
of the Commissioner of Agriculture, Such action by Congress would, in the 
opinion of your committee, not only tend to proces the public welfare by en- 
hancing the attractiveness of the Department of Agriculture and increasing its 
usefulness, but would do away with the anomaly of an institution having no 
real existence in law and controlled solel. oy acommittee of Congress. Under 
such control the expenses have increased th annual larity, until from a 
1 expense of less than $2,000, the testimony shows, they have reached the 

rge sum above named. Consolidation woul: legitimize the institution and 
place it under general laws made for the government of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, and, it is believed by your committee, would result in an annual reduction 
of expense of many thousands of dollars, One of the results of the transfer of 
this to the control of the Department of Agriculture would be the imme- 
diate reduction in the force of the higher-salaried persons employed. The ofti- 
cials in charge of similar branches of the department could, with little additional 
trouble to themselves or expense to the Government, superintend the Botanic 


en. 
Another great advantage to be derived from the consolidation of all such gar- 
dens under one head would be the prevention of the duplication of plants, some 
of them difficult to procure, expensive to preserve, and valuable only as speci- 
mens; such duplication your committee finds has frequently taken place under 
the present system. Not only would this beavoided by the plan N t 
the ultimate result would be the formation of one grand collection of properly 
classified and catalogued plants of all kinds, such as the present system of sepa- 

rate gardens will render 5 so long as it is continued, 
Many other reasons might be advan in support of the consolidation plan, 
already stated sufficient to 


but your committee deem the few important ones 
warrant the recommendation made, 


One point in the above report it seems to me was not sufficiently 
dwelt upon—that of the propagation and distribution of seeds. What 
character of seeds are propagated and distributed by this institution 
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would be hard to determine, But why should it beallowed to 

in the propagation and distribution of any kind of seeds? The only 
law touching this subject that has ever been enacted by Congress directs 
the Commissioner of Agriculture to purchase and distribute new and 
valuable seeds, and we yearly vote him from $70,000 to $100,000 to 
make such purchase and distribution. Why duplicate this work? 
Surely the Commissioner of Agriculture—a gentleman so wise in every- 
thing that pertains to agriculture and horticulture—is eminently quali- 
fied to judge of what is new and valuable, both as seeds and 
plants, and he certainly has better facilities, being in daily communi- 
cation with the leading agriculturists of the country, for their proper dis- 
tribution. 

There is another point that I desire to call additional attention to. 
A consolidation of these gardens will not only tly lessen the ex- 

of their maintenance, but will be a great benefit to visitors and 
the students of botany. It will bring the entire collection of Govern- 
ment plants and under one charge and into one garden. Under 
the present arrangement neither of those gardens reflect much credit 
on the Government which fostersthem. There isan abundance of room 
in the grounds of the Department of Agriculture for the erection of 
such buildings as may be necessary for the protection of the plants now 
in the Botanic Gardens, and for hundreds of thousands in addition. Un- 
der consolidation this garden would soon rival if not surpass in interest 
many of the private conservatories and of this country, and 
eventually assume as magnificent proportions as those of Kew and of 
Paris. A few words now in to those gardens and I will bring 
my remarks to a close. 
_ The Kew botanical gardens, London, are located five miles from Hyde 
Park Corner, on the road to Richmond. They are open daily after 1 p. 
m., Sundays 2 p. m. These gardens, containing in the open air or un- 
der glass the plants, flowers, and vegetable curiosities of all countries, 
were laid ont under the direction of the late Sir W. J. Hooker, the 
botanist, and are now under the management of his accomplished son, 
Dr. Joseph Hooker. 

The gardens are seventy-five acres in extent. They are beautifully 
laid out with fine and rare trees, flower-beds, a pinetum, &c. Twenty- 
five or more hot-houses are filled with the rarest exotics. The palm- 
house is three hundred and sixty-two feet long, one hundred feet wide, 
sixty-four feet high, and cost nearly £30,000. Some of the palms have 
already reached the highest span of the roof. Among the hot-houses, 
those devoted to cactuses are unrivaled for the rarity and variety of 
their contents. Here, too, the Victoria Regia may be seen. 

The winter garden, or great conservatory, is five hundred and eighty- 
three feet long, covers one and three-fourth acres, and is twice the size 
of the palm-house. It forms an era in horticulture. Near it a lake of 
five acres is formed. Improvements are made every year, and the gar- 
dens are receiving yearly extensions. The pinetum hasbeenaugmented. 
Cinchona plants have been reared in large quantities for India to fur- 
nish quinine, which has hitherto been brought from Peru and cost the 
East India Government £40,000 a year! The visitors to the gardens 
in 1860 numbered 425,314, chiefly for recreation and fresh air; but many 
botanical students take lodgings in Kew to pfosecute their studies, 
Admission is free to all. 

The Jardin des Plantes is located in Paris, France, and was founded 
by Louis XIII in 1635. 

The support of the museum has been munificently provided for by 
the state. It is under the control of the minister of the interior, who 
every five years appoints a director and deputy director. 

Its income and expenditures are m by an accountant-general 
and it is annually subjected to an inspection by a commission appointed 
by the minister conjointly with the professors. It consists of, first, a 
botanical garden with hot-houses and greenhouses; second, several gal- 
leries of zoology, botany, and mineralogy; third, a menagerie of living 
animals; fourth, a library of natural history, and fifth, an amphitheater, 
with laboratories, &c., for public gratuitous lectures on every branch of 
natural history. They commence in April and last till the end of the 
autumn. 

The whole establishment has cost upward of 4,000,000 francs. 

The walls around the botanical gallery display a number of gigantic 
trunks of palm-trees and other monocotyledons. The gallery adjoining 
contains, in glass presses lining the walls, a very extensive collection 
of woods of all kinds, with specimens of the epidermis, the bark, the 
roots, &c., of many of the larger kinds of trees and plants. A numerous 
and very valuable series of fruits, &c., preserved in spirits of wine, con- 
stitutes one of the subdivisions. 5 

A very interesting collection of fossil plants and dentrites from the 
various coal formations has been by M. Ad. Bronguiart. The 
total number of dried plants exceeds 350,000, and of woods, fruits, and 
grains more than 4,500. 

In the rooms upstairs is a general herbal consisting of about 50,000 


species. 

The celebrated Buffon was appointed director of the gardens in 1732. 
He entirely remodeled them and founded collections in every depart- 
= rs natural history. 

uch, briefly, are two of the test governmental gardens in th 
world. TECC 


a source of pride and benefit to the citizens of those great European 
countries. we ever expect to approach them let us consolidate the 
insignificant gardens of the city, and in a few years we can build upsome 
magnificent structures and fill them with the rarest plants known in 
the vegetable world at much less expense than is now lavished on our 
bouquet establishments. In conclusion, I would suggest that if my col- 
leagues regard it as too great a hardship to deprive themselves of free 
bouquets by the transfer of this garden, let them amend my resolution 
for its transfer by inserting a clause compelling the Commissioner of 
Agriculture to furnish them with three bouquets each (the regulation 
number) during each and every session of Congress ! 

Mr. MILLS. I desire to ask the gentleman from Ohio a question. 
Does he provide for the consolidation of the garden over which Colonel 
Casey is superintendent? ‘ 

Mr. LEFEVRE. That would follow. 

Mr. MILLS. Does your amendment provide for that? 

Mr. LE FEVRE. That would follow in the sundry civil bill. I 
simply move to strike out the appropriation of $11,000 for the superin- 

ent and labor in this gardendown here. There is no authority for 
it. There is no law for it. When you take the Beg inser away it 
dies, and we will provide for it in the sundry civil bill with other gar- 
dens. 

[During the delivery of the above remarks by Mr. LE FEVRE the 
following proceedings took place: . 

At the Chane of five minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN said: The time of the gentleman from Ohio has ex- 


pired. 

Mr. ATKINS was recognized and yielded his time to Mr. LE FEVRE. 

Mr. LE FEVRE continued his remarks for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The timeof the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I move to strike out the last word, and yield the 

tleman from Ohio my time. 

Mr. PAGE. I object. : 

Mr. CALKINS. I hope the gentleman from California will not in- 
sist on his objection. 

Mr. LE FEVRE. I only want a few moments more. 

Mr. PAGE. I withdraw the objection. 

oo 155 FEVRE resumed, and concluded his remarks as printed 
above. 

Mr. CANNON. This motion has been made frequently before, and I 
think ought not to prevail. There is a botanic garden here at the foot 
of the Capitol grounds. There is also a similar garden in connection 
with the Agricultural Department. Then the superintendent of public 
buildings and grounds has charge of another, in which he propagates 
trees and flowers. And if there is any Congressional bouquet which can 
be gotten in Washington it can be obtained, I believe, from the super- 
intendent of public buildings and grounds. 

This paragraph merely appropriates for the salaries of the superin- 
tendent of the Botanic Garden and his laborers. On the sundry civil 
bill, which carries the appropriations in the main for this and other 
gardens, the motion of the gentleman from Ohio would with more pro- 
priety come up if it is to prevail at all. The whole matter can be dis- 

of in connection with the sundry civil bill. 

Mr. CALKINS. Would it not be necessary, if you are to consolidate 
these gardens, to commence here by striking out this paragraph? 

Mr. CANNON. By no means. 

Mr. ROBESON. They can all be consolidated under Mr. Smith. He 
is the only practical man there is. 

Mr. CANNON. I desire to answer the question of the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. CALKINS]. If upon the sundry civil bill, where 
the whole matter would properly come up, it is the sense of the House 
and the Senate to consolidate these gardens, it would be easy to put in 
a clause to strike out this salary. 

Mr. MILLS. Even if we consolidate this garden with the Agricult- 
ural Department, would it not still be incumbent on the Agricultural 
Department to keep up its garden? 

Mr. CANNON. Of course. 

Mr. MILLS. And would it not cost the same thing exactly? 

Mr. PAGE. Certainly it would. 

Mr. ROBESON and Mr. BLACKBURN rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thegentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN ] 
is recognized. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I move to strike out the last word; but I am 
willing to yield to my friend from New Jersey [Mr. ROBESON]. 

Mr. ROBESON. I would rather o¢cupy my own time. Let the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky go on. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. ‘This is not the first time we have been con- 
fronted with this proposition. Nor is it the first time we have had this 
question thrust upon us at the hands of the gentleman who brings it 
up to-night. I have not heard his speech to-night. But I did not need 
to hear it, for I am sure I heard the same speech made to another Con- 
gress, when the committee of which he was then chairman made this 
same recommendation and was repudiated and beaten by this House. 

There is no more connection between the Botanic Garden and the 
Agricultural Department than there is between the work of the Interior 
Department and the postal service of this country. If this i 
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tion should be had, as the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Le FEVRE] in- 
sists we should make it, it will not retrench expenditures or save this 
Government one dollar of money. If it is to be done I insist that when 
you undertake to consolidate these two gardens you shall put them 
under the practical man instead of the theoretic man. Bring the ag- 
ricultural garden and put it under the control and management of the 
man who for nearly a quarter of a century has held the place he holds 
to-day to the entire satisfaction of everybody. 

Now, none of us will deny that the institution at which this motion 
is leveled constitutes one of the most attractive features of this capital. 
I am sure that none of our constituents visit it without making their 
first inquiries as to how to get to it, as one of the most attractive feat- 
ures that Washington offers to the visitor. g 

I do not care whether the plants and seeds that are sent out each 
year, measured in dollars and cents, will equal the pittance of the ap- 
propriation asked for its maintenance. I say it stands there upon the 
western front of your Capitol an ornament to this city, and you can 
not dispense with it without injuring the city. When you undertake 
to consolidate these spy ta materialize them under the control and 

ent of a man not fitted or accustomed or disciplined to their 
control, you simply mean to strike down this institution. 

I have no personal interest or concern in this matter whatever. Ido 
insist, however, that when you commence this process of dismantle- 
ment you shall be fair enough to announce to the country that all the 
work you have done heretofore in the way of ornamentation and beau- 
tifying your capital has come to an end, and you mean to reduce the 
matter to a material basis, to come down to a mere mathematical calcu- 
lation, and not to vote a dollar further for ornament at all. 

The gentleman making this motion to strike out the pending para- 
graph of this bill does not venture to do that. He preaches consolida- 
tion, but consolidation after a fashion which secures an ineffici ga 
advance that will be worse than striking down this institution a 
lutely to begin with. Nota dollar of economy is borne upon the face 
of the proposition; nor will it even protect the Treasury of the Govern- 
ment to the extent of a solitary dollar if the proposition shall be 


agreed to. 

Mr. CALKINS. I desire to ask my friend a question, if his time 
has not expired. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Very well. 

Mr. CALKINS. It is whether or not it is a fact that many of the 
plants which are sent out from this Botanic Garden, or given away to 
members of Congress, can be duplicated at the garden of the Agricult- 
ural De ent? 

Mr. BLACKBURN. They can not be. 

Mr. CALKINS. Would it not be better to have one common head 
for all these gardens, not destroying this one, but to have one common 
head so that they may be managed harmoniously instead of in this 


disconnected way ? 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kentucky has 
ired. 
mS HOLMAN. I wish to state one or two facts in connection with 
this subject. I fully sympathize with the views expressed by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. LE FEVRE] and I am very anxious that he 
shall not be placed in a false attitude in regard to this matter. 

He does not aim his proposition at any one of these four establish- 
ments; he simply asks in the interest of economy that the four great 
botanical gardens of this capital shall be consolidated under a single 
head in such a manner as to produce economical results and yet pre- 
serve and keep up the valuable collection of exotic and domestic plants. 
That that is his purpose is clear beyond all question. My friend from 
Ohio simply ‘proposes to consolidate the four establishments under one 
head, they being all of the same general character. 

I wish to say to my friend that it seems to me one great motive for 
keeping up this Botanic Garden, located as it is on the west front of 
the Capitol, is that that beautiful spot of ground shall be kept in its 
paos admirable condition in order, as my friend from Kentucky [Mr. 

LACKBUEN ] has well suggested, to gratify the tastes of the citizens of 
this country conina nare to visit our capital. 

Would it not be far better to consolidate all these gardens under the 
control of the efficient and competent gentleman who has so long pre- 
sided over the Botanic Garden? 

Mr. BLACKBURN. That is it. 

Mr. HOLMAN. If a proposition like that shall come from my friend 
from Ohio to keep up the Botanic Garden as it is and to congregate all the 
others around it under a common superintendent, that would be a 
measure which would receive my very cordial support. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. And mine, too. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I trust my friend will not insist upon beginning at 
this point, but will bring forward a plan for a general consolidation. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I withdraw my pro forma amendment. 

Mr. LE FEVRE. I renew it, and I will not detain the committee 


Garden in London. Mr. Smith served his apprenticeship in that gar- 
den, which is one of the gardens in the world, as also did the 
superintendent of the agricultural garden. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Who is he? 

Mr. LE FEVRE. I do not recall his name now. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Saunders. 

Mr. LEFEVRE. I simply know that some years ago there was a 
strong effort made to get him to come here from a garden in Philadel- 
phia, and he did come here under a special invitation to take of 
the agricultural garden. I know that he served for years in the Kew 
Garden of London, as did Mr. Smith. So fur as the qualifications of these 
two gentlemen are concerned, I am willing to concede that they are on 
a par. 

I am not talking about their qualifications. Iam not saying a word 
as to who should have charge of the gardens. Iam perfectly willing to 
transfer the agricultural garden and the monumental garden to the 
Botanic Garden. I wish to consolidate these gardens under one head 
and make that head responsible to somebody. I am not talking about 
Mr. Smith or any gentleman who may be superintendent of these gar- 
dens. I am simply asking that these three establishments, all having 
the same purpose, be consolidated under one head and one management. 
I will say to the gentleman from Kentucky that the great Jardin des 
Plantes of Paris, fifty times as large as the Botanic Garden, or the ag- 
ricultural en, or the monumental garden, has cost France ſor two 
hundred and fifty years $800,000. I repeat that this little garden down 
here, which isso poor it can not furnish to a student coming there a cata- 
logue showing what plants are in that garden, has cost in thirty-five 
years nearly $500,000. 

I am not representing Mr. Smith or Mr. Jones or anybody else. I 
simply desire to commence at the foundation and consolidate these gar- 
dens. I am perfectly willing to put them under the charge of Mr. 
Smith, or I am perfectly willing that these other two gardens shall be 
pot under the same management as the monumental garden. But I 

ow there are three gardens here that are costing the Government 
ee a year, and that we derive no benefit from them—none in the 
wor 

The only reason I propose to transfer these gardens—and I am per- 
fectly willing to put Mr. Smith in charge of them, because he has served 
an apprenticeship in the greatest garden in the world—the only reason 
I have proposed to transfer these gardens to the Agricultural Department 
is that the law makes it the duty of the Commissioner of Agriculture 
to distribute rare seeds to botanists and others engaged in agriculture 
throughout the country. That is provided by statute, and we appro- 
priate seventy or eighty thousand dollars each year for that purpose. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. McCOOK. Mr. Chairman, I am in entire accord with the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LE FEVRE] to strike out this 
part of the bill; and so far as I could hear his remarks in the confusion, 
I am entirely in accord with the arguments submitted by him in sup- 
port of his motion. In a previous Congress I made a motion to strike 
out a clause similar to this. I also moved to reduce the appropriation 
to $5,000 and transfer this garden to the Agricultural Department, a 
motion which, as I understand, the gentleman from Ohio contemplates 
making when the sundry civil bill comes up for discussion before this 
committee. The statement of the gentleman that this garden in thirty 
years has cost nearly $600,000 is absolutely true, as was shown in the 
report made to a previous Congress by a committee of which the gen- 
tleman was a member. He knows more of the details in regard to the 
management of that garden, I believe, than any other gentleman in 
this committee, 

While I have heard arguments in regard to the beauties of this garden, 
the necessity for its maintenance, the great advantages that it is to our 
constituents when they come here, I insist that the report of that com- 
mittee shows the expenditures madeupon this garden have been, to say 
the least, excessive. I believe that the motion made by the gentleman 
trom Ohio to strike out this clause for the purpose eventually of con- 
solidating this garden with the Agricultural Department is in the in- 
terest of economy. . 

It may seem a small thing upon a bill carrying $20,000,000 to move 
to strike out a paragraph which carries only $11,700 or $11,800; but in 
my judgment it is a commencement in the right direction, Like the 

tleman from Ohio, while I make no reflection upon any man who is 
in charge of that garden, I insist, and in view of the report made by a 
Congressional committee to this House we have a right to insist, upon 
the action now proposed, so that the motion indicated for the transfer of 
this garden to the Agricultural Department may be made when the 
sundry civil appropriation bill comes before us. 

TheCHAIRMAN, The Chair understands that the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn. p 

Mr. ROBESON. I renew it, and yield one minute to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. VAN VooRHIS]. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. Mr. Chairman, the ent urged in favor 
of this amendment by the gentleman from Ohio is the agmen of 
economy.“ He seeks to turn over this flower-garden to the farmer 


who rules the Agricultural Bureau, in order, I suppose, that he may 
convert it into a potato patch. Now, sir, whoever heard 


of any ‘‘ econ- 
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omy in flowers? Anybody who can invest in flowers does it, not on 
the score of economy,“ but because there is else to be 
thought of besides potatoes. Now, the ee of the Agricultural De- 
133 is a man named Carmen; and the figure- head at the head of 
t is a mere tool in his hands. I will trust William R. Smith in charge 
of this Botanic Garden. I like to see that garden there; and I am 
going to vote to keep it there and to keep Smith in it. 

Mr. ROBESON. Mr. Chairman, I am not in favor of three botanical 
gardens in this city, nor am I in favor of striking down the oldest and 
most practical one. Mr. Smith was the original head of the Botanic 
Garden of this city, established nearly forty yearsago. For forty years 
he has been an honest and acceptable servant of the Government, an 
educated and practical gardener; a man thoroughly acquainted and 
familiar with the arborea of our country, and every tree thatis good for 
anything which has been planted in the city of Washington has been 
selected and planted under his direction. And that was done before 
the Agricultural Department undertook the cultivation of flowers or 
established a botanical garden. It was done long before the superinten- 
dent of public buildings and grounds established his new green-house 
upon a public reservation in this city. 

I am perfectly willing to economize on these things, and when a prop- 
erly digested scheme shall be concentrated in the form of legislation to 
do it, after deliberation, then I am willing to strike down the salary of 
the least deserving or the least usefulof these men. But I am not will- 
ing, before the thing has been put into any practical shape, to strike a 
blow at the oldest, the most experienced, and the most satisfactory of 
the public servants on this subject. [Applause.] And when you do 
strike him down you leave this valuable collection of exotics, beautiful 
as well as valuable, in the hands of people who do not know as much 
about it at least as he does and who will charge the Government just as 
much to take care of it. And there is no economy in that system; noth- 
ing but injustice. [Cries of ‘‘ Vote!’’] 

Mr. CALKINS. I wish to say to the committee that the way to pre- 
serve these gardens and the way to preserve this superintendent is to 
put these three gardens together under some responsible head in order 
to stop the leakag® which has been going on for years. Somebody says 
there has not been any. All [have to say is if the statement made by 
my friend from Ohio Tite. LE FEVRE] one of these gardens has 
cost the United States $600,000 in forty y be true 

Mr. LE FEVRE. Thirty-five years. 

Mr. CALKINS. Well, in thirty-five years, then it is a very bad 
showing for the way in which that garden has been conducted, compared 
with others. P 

Mr. LE FEVRE. Allow me to say that there are twenty private 
gardens 55 5 than this Botanic Garden. 

Mr. CALKINS. What I want is that this Committee on Appropria- 
tions on the sundry civil bill will bring in a provision which will meet 
the views of all of us, and put these three gardens together, consoli- 
date them, and make Mr. Smith or anybody else, although Smith would 
be my choice, superintendent of the one permanent establishment. 

Mr, BLACKBURN. Allow me a question. 

Mr. CALKINS. Certainly. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I desire to know what will be the effect of a 
vote on the amendment of the gentleman from Ohio. Suppose it should 

revail, and this paragraph should be stricken out of the bill, I want to 
now whether the result is to strike out this oldest and largest garden 
of our city without any arrangement for consolidation at all? 

Mr. CALKINS. If I thought that would be its effect, then I would 
never be in favor of the amendment. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. That is the effect of it. 

me FEVRE. If the gentleman had heard my remarks—— [Cries 
of Vote!” x 

Mr. BLACKBURN. This means the striking down these gardens 
without any consolidation at all. 

Mr. LE FEVRE. I said in my remarks that when the sundry civil 
bill came in it would provide for this consolidation. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I am a member of that committee and I say it 
will not do any such thing. 

Mr. LE FEVRE. I will make the motion. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. You will not get your motion adopted. 

Mr. MILLER. We must take care of Smith. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pending question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LE FRV RE]. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 28, noes 75. 

Mr. COX, of North Carolina, and Mr. ELLIS. No quorum has voted. 

Mr. LEFEVRE. No quorum has voted on my motion. 

Mr. CANNON. Do not make that point. I appeal to my colleague 
on the Committee on Appropriations not to make that point, as that 
means no further progress on the bill to-night. 

Mr. ELLIS. I can not help that. 

Mr. LEFEVRE. Will the gentleman consent to a vote in the House? 

Mr. BLACKBURN. No, sir. If a member of the Committee on 
ropriations means to force the fighting we will bring a quorum 

ark 

ir VRE. Very well. Imake the point that no quorum 


A 


Mr. ELLIS. I insist upon the point of order that no quorum has 

Mr. LE FEVRE. No quorum. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Let it be understood that a member of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations makes that point. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. I move that the committee do now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order being made that no quorum 
has voted, the Chair will appoint tellers. 

Mr. LE FEVRE and Mr. CANNON were appointed tellers. 

Mr LE FEVRE. If they will give us a vote in the House upon this 
the point of order will be withdrawn. ` 

Mr. CANNON. I will state to the gentleman that when this bill 
comes up and the previous question is ordered upon its passage in the 
House I will allow it to operate upon his amendment, so that the mo- 
tion to strike out may be voted upon in the House. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Iobject. 

Mr. CANNON. I think I have the right to make that agreement, 
having charge of this bill. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I submit to the Chair that the committee can 
make no arrangement of the kind except by unanimous consent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hold that it can only be done by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. CANNON. I rise to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CANNON. I understand that no agreement can be made that 
will bind the House by this committee; but I understand further that 
I, having charge of the bill in the House, may accept an amendment to 
be voted upon before the previous question is ordered, so that it will 
operate upon the motion. 

Mr. BLACKBURN, I do not understand that to be the rule. And 
I give notice now that I never will agree that this amendment shall be 
wre on in the House. It must be voted upon and disposed of here 
and now. 

Mr. HISCOCK. There is no doubt but upon a motion to recommit, 
in some form or other, the gentleman from Illinois can give the gentle- ` 
man from Ohio a vote on this proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that there is no difficulty about 
this if the Chair can have a minute to make astatement. If the point 
is insisted upon that there is no quorum there is no alternative except 
to have a vote by tellers. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. That is it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the Chair understand the gentleman to in- 
sist upon the point or order? 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I do, sir. 

The committee divided. 

Before announcing the vote, 

Mr. CANNON said: I make the proposition to the gentleman to pass 
this until we close the bill and turn back to consider it again. 

Mr. LEFEVRE. That is entirely satisfactory to me. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I object. When factious opposition is made, 
resting on a vote of about 30 to 80, I object to any compromise whatever. 

Mr. COX, of North Carolina. But the thirty have the same rights 
as the larger number, and they propose to maintain their rights upon 
this floor and under the rules of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. This debate is entirely out of order. A 

The Chair will announce the vote; the tellers report—ayes 34, noes 87. 

Mr. ELLIS. No quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order being made that no quorum 
has voted on a vote by tellers, the Chair will, in obedience to the rule, 
direct the Clerk to call the roll. 

Mr. CANNON. I rise toa point of order. I want to know, sir, if 
it be in order to move that the committee do now rise ? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will not entertain that motion until 
the roll is called as the rule provides. 

The roll was called, and the following members failed to answer to 
their names: 


Armfield, Crowley, Haseltine, Lewis, 
Barbour, Cullen, Haskell, Lindsey, 
Belford, Curtin, Hazelton, Lord 
Belmont, Cutts, Heilman, Lynch, 
Beltzhoover, Darrall, Henderson, ackey. 
Berry, Davidson, Herbert, Marsh, 
Bisbee, Davis, Lowndes H. Herndon, n. 
Black, — Hewitt, Abram S. Mason, 
R Dezendorf, Hoblitzell, cClure, 

Bland, Doxey, Hoge, McCoid, 
Bliss, Dugro, Hooker, McKenzie, 
Bowman, Dwight, Hub Lane, M. 
Bragg, Farwell, Chas B. Humphrey McMillin, 
Brumm, Fisher, Hutchins, Money, 
Buckner, Ford, Jadwin, loore, 
Burrows, Julius C. Jones, Geo. W Morrison 
Burrows, Jos. H. Fulkerson. Jones, Phineas Morse, 
Butterworth, des, Jorgensen, M ve, 
Camp Gibson, Joyce, Moulton, 
Campbell, n. * 

er, Grou! Kelley, Mutchier, 
—.— come Riots,” Nolan, 

man, unter, 0 
Clardy, 11 Knott. Oates, 
Cox, uel S. ý Lacey, Pacheco, 

Benj. W. Ladd, Paul, 


Phelps, Scoville, 

Pound, Seranton, Taylor, Ezra B. Whitthorn: 
Ranney, Shelley. hompson, W. G. Williams, G. 
Reagan Sherwin, cker, Williams, Thomas 
Rice, Wm. W. Simonton, ler, Willis, 

Rich, Singleton, Jas. W. Van Horn, Willits, 
Richardson, D. P. ait, Wi 

Richardson, J.8. Smith, Dietrich C. Walker, Wise, D. 
Robertson, Smith, J. Hyatt ard, Wise, Morgan R. 
Robinson, Wm. E. Spaul A Washburn, W. Benjamin 
Ross, Spooner, Webber, Wood, W. 
Russell, T, Wellborn, Young. 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the committee will now rise. 
The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. CALKINS, as Speaker pro 
having taken the chair, Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts, re- 
that the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the legislative, executive, and judicial a) 
propriation bill, and finding itself without a quorum had directed 
roll to be called, and now reported the absentees to the House, 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I would like to know if a quorum is 
t? 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The roll-call discloses the presence of 
135 members, less than a quorum. . 
Mr. ELLIS. Imovethat the names of the absentees be entered upon 
the Journal. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. That will be done, under the rule. 


Mr. ELLIS. I desire the country to know who by their absence or 
neglect of duty interrupt the public business. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. MCLANE, 
of Maryland, for two days, on account of sickness. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
I move that the House do now adjourn. 


agrena to; and accordingly (at 10 o’clock and 25 
ouse adjourned. 


Mr. CANNON. 
The motion was 
minutes p. m.) the 


* 


PETITIONS. 


The following petitions were laid on the Clerk’s desk, under the rule, 
and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: The petition of certain distillers and others, citi- 
zens of Anderson County, Kentucky, for the extension of the bonded 
period for distilled spirits—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of Wisconsin, relating to piers of 
railroad bridges crossing the Mississippi River—to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

Also, the resolutions adopted by the Legislature of K urging 
legislation to prevent the spread of pleuro-pneumonia—to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ANDERSON: The resolutions of the Legislature of Kansas, 
asking for legislation to prevent the spread of pleuro-pneumonia—to 
the same committee. 

Also, the resolutions adopted by the Legislature of Kansas, 5 
rc lumber be placed on the free-list—to the Committee on Ways an 

eans. 

Also, the resolutions adopted by the Legislature of Kansas, relative 
to the regulation of railway charges for freight and passenger traffic—to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. BAYNE: The petition of Hugh Kennedy and others, em- 
ployés of Isabella Furnace Company, of Etna, Allegheny County, Penn- 
sylvania, praying that no lower rates of duty be adopted than those 
recommended by the Tariff Commission—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, the petition of L. A. Sands and 132 others, and of F. M. Aiken 
and 306 others, citizens of Pennsylvania, protesting against the exten- 
sion of the patent of Edward A. L. Roberts—severally to the Committee 
on Patents. 

By Mr. DINGLEY: Memorial of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union of Plainfield, New Jersey, protesting against the passage of the 
bonded whisky extension bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HARMER: Theresolutions adopted by the Marine Engineers’ 
Association of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, protesting against the trans- 
fer of the revenue-marine service to the Navy Department—to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

By Mr. G. W. HEWITT: The petition of John Haney and 121 others, 
employés of the Sloss Furnace, Birmingham, asking that no 
lower rates of duties on foreign manufactured products be adopted than 
are recommended by the Tariff Commission—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: The memorial of the islature of Wiscon- 
sin, relative to the construction of booms at piers of railroad bridges on 
the Mississippi River—to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. LEEDOM: The petition of citizens of Adams County, Ohio, 
relative to the duty on lumber—to the Committee on Waysand Means, 

By Mr. LORD: The petition of the Michigan board of health for an 
appropriation for the National Board of Health—to the Select Commit- 
tee on the Public Health. 
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By Mr. MOREY: The petition of 72 citizens of Delphos, Ohio, for a 

reduction of the tariff on sugar—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MOSGROVE: The petition of citizens of Pennsylvania, pro- 

testing against an extension of letters patent granted to Edward A. L. 

Roberts for measuring the capacity of oil-wells—to the Committee on 
eee 

By Mr. REAGAN: The petition of certain merchants, ship-owners, 

ing against the transfer of the revenue-marine service to the Navy 

Mr. VANCE: The petition of W. Haynes, postmaster at Forks of 

. VANCE: The petition . Haynes, at 
Pigeon, North Carolina, for relief—to the Committee on the Post-Office 


SENATE. È 
FRIDAY, February 9, 1883. 


The Senate met at 11 o’clocka.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. 
J. BULLOCK, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. DAWES. I present the petition of William J. Rotch and a large 
number of other citizens of Massachusetts extensivel in the 
shipping business, praying for the passage of the bill from the House of 
Representatives, now pending in this body, whose object is the revival 
of American shipping. I move that the petition lie on the table. 

The motion was to. ; 

Mr. MITCHELL presented a memorial of the Marine Engineers’ As- 
sociation of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, remonstrating against the pro- 
posed transfer of the revenue-marine service, the Life-Saving Service, 
and the Marine-Hospital Service from the Treasury to the Navy Depart- 
ment; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. PUGH presented a memorial of the General Assembly of Ala- 
bama; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce, and ordered 
to be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


Memorial of the General Assembly of Alabama, to the Con; of the United 
States, asking the passage of Senate bill No. 2424, entitled a bill to continue the 
work of improvement in the bay, port, and harbor of Mobile, and joint resolu- 
tion, asking its immediate transmission by the governor. 


o resentatives 
of the . 


Your memorialists, the General Assembly of Alabama, respectfully and ear- 
nestly request the early passage of Senate bill No. 2424, introduced by Hon. Jonny 
T. Morea, entitled A bill to continue the work of improvement in the bay, 
port, and harbor of Mobile.“ It is of great importance to the commercial inter- 
ests of Alabama, as well as to a large section of the country, that this work of 
harbor improvement, which has already in its unfinished condition borne good 
fruits, and demonstrated its value in the development of the commerce of Mo- 
bile, should be completed with as little delay as possible, The county of Mobile 
has already expended the sum of $200,000 in efforts to improve the harbor, and 
the several appropriations heretofore made for that purpose by Congress have 
been most jud ciously and efliciently expended under the direct supervision of 
Major A. N. Damrell, United States Corps of Engineers, As a result of such ex- 
penditure, the channel, seventy feet in width, has been —_ so us to give a 
depth of seventeen feet at mean low tide, and the work of ning said channel 
to the extent of one hundred and five feet is now progressing. 

Before this work was begun by the Federal Government vessels drawing more 
than — 15 feet could not come to the city of Mobile. After the dredging opera- 
tion t vessels of thirteen feet draught coul the 


so far progressed thai 
city its commerce began to improve. 

he total receipts of customs during the year 1878 79, from July to July, were 
$40,819.10, while those for the first ten days only of January, 1882, were 812.000. 
The 1 1 A for the year 1880-’81 were „182. 10, an increase of over $200,000 over 
those of the years but one before. The present collector of customs at Mobile 
estimates the receipts for the present fiscal year at a half million dollars. It is 
fair to assume that with the present improved condition of the channel, allow- 
ing vessels of seventeen feet draught to cometo the city, the customs receipts for 
the next fiscal year will show a very material increase. 

It is essential, however, to the commerce of Mobile, in order to obtain the full 
benefit of the present depth of the 1 ng freedom from the bur- 
dens of towage and other charges, that the ening of the channel to the re- 
que width as contemplated by said bill, and the completion of the entire work, 

ould be effected as soon as possible. 


RESOLUTION. 

Resolved by the senate (the house of representatives concurring), That the governor 
be to tenants without » Aired acopy of the fo: ing — Y to each 
one of the Senators and Representatives of Alabama tn Congeees. 

GEO. P. HARRISON, 
President of Senate. 
F. ER, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


8 February 5, 1883. 
Oficial: ELLIS PHELAN, Secretary of State, 
Mr. PUGH also presented a joint resolution of the General Assembly 
of Alabama; which was ordered to lie on the table, and to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 
Joint resolution and memorial. 


Whereas there is a bill (S. 1667) now pending before the Congress of the United 
States, which has been favorably reported, with amendments, by the Senate 
Committee on Public Lands, iting certain franchises to the t Louis, Mont- 

wort Ae Florida Railroad, an immi com y, chief among which is 
the right to purchase certain public lan 


along the line of said railway; and 
Whereas the said bill, as so reported, is 


a meritorious one, and the early con- 
railroad will be of great benefit to Alabama, as wellas a great 


work: 
Be it resolved by the General Assembly of Alabama, That our Senators and 
resentati ... ͤ „TTT 
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of said bill; and the Congress of the United States are 
8 pass the —.— — our ntatives in Congress use their 
best endeavors to induce the money arising from the sale 
of said +t Nee this State. 
GEO. P. HARRISON, J 
President of Fanati, 
WILBUR F. FOSTER, 

0 Pe Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

E. A. O'NEAL, Governor. 

Official: ELLIS PHELAN, Secretary of State. 


Mr. MAHONE presented a petition of manufacturers of plug-tohacco 
in Virginia and North Carolina, praying that the duty on licorice-paste 
be abolished; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of employés of the Shenandoah Iron, 
Lumber, Mining, and Manufacturing Company, of Milnes, Page County, 
Vi praying that no lower rate of duty be imposed on any article 
of foreign manuiacture; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. FRYE. I present the memorial of E. W. Sprague and a large 
number of other citizens of Easton, Aroostook County, Maine, remon- 
3 against placing lumber on the- free list, setting forth that there 

„000, 000 invested in that business and a million of men em- 
Alon ed, and that it ought not to be done, As the bill is before the 
Senate, I move that the memorial lie on the table. 
The motion was agreed to. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. EDMUNDS. I am instructed by the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, to which was referred the joint resolution (S. R. 123) provid- 
ing for the termination of articles numbered 18 to 25, inclusive, and 
article numbered 30 of the treaty between the United States of Amer- 
ica and Her Britannic Majesty, concluded at Washington May 8, 1871, 
concerning the fisheries matter with the British provinces, to report the 
same back favorably with an amendment providing for the termination 
of these provisions at the earliest possible time consistent with the 
terms of the treaty. 

I shall ask to have the joint resolution taken up as soon as I can con- 
sistently with other pressing publicinterests. I wish to say also, so as 
to guard against fay possible misapprehension or implication concern- 
ing the joint resolution, that the committee by reporting it does not 
mean to have the Senate understand that we think it is indispensable 
that the termination should be made by a joint resolution; and the 
question is open and under reserve. I mention this so that there shall 
be no implication that the President by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate alone can not terminate it. I think he can; but to 
save all possible question we wish to pass the joint resolution if we 
can; but if we can not we shall undoubtedly (ulthough I only speak 
for myself now) ask the Senate in its constitutional capacity of an ad- 
viser in respect of the foreign affairs of the Government, to advise the 
President to put an end to the treaty whether we have time to get the 
measure through both Houses or not. 

Mr. HALE. Will the Senator state.the substance of the amend- 
ment of the committee in addition to the joint resolution? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It only puts it in more technical form. 

Mr. HALE. It does not impair the force of it? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Not at all; we think it improves the force of it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution will be placed 


on the Calendar. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Iamalso instructed by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, to which was referred the joint resolution (S. R. 125) direct- 
ing the President to terminate articles 18 to 25, inclusive, and article 30 
of the treaty between the United States of America and Her Britannic 
Majesty, concluded at Washington May 8, 1871, which is superseded by 
the report I have just made, to report it with a recommendation that 
it be indefinitely postponed. 

The report was 2 to. 

Mr. MAXEY. Iam instructed by the Committee on Military Affairs, 
5 whom was referred the bill (S. 2204) giving the approval of 

to agreements entered into between the Secretary of War and Josep 
Segar and C. C. Will to report it with a recommendation thatit d it 5 
not pass. The Senator Vi [Mr. Jounston] introduced the 
bill. It involves the question of the cession by the Commonwealth of 
Virginia of the land upon which Fortress Monroe is situate. The re- 
port is adverse. There is a full report showing the entire question. 

m 15 8 saved the bill ? alae ae 

r. MAXE tisa tin to Segar, respecting 
the bujlding of a hotel at eo Mane The Committee on Mili- 
tary to whom it was referred, report adversely. I will make 
a motion for its indefinite postponement, unless the Senator from Vir- 
ginia desires to have the bill on the Calendar. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. No; I do not make that request. 

Mr. MAXEY. I then move to have it indefinitely postponed, so as 
to get rid of it. 

Mr. GARLAND. The proper order to get rid of it is for the Senate 
to concur and to adopt the report of the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro The report will be concurred in and 
the bill will be indefinitely postponed, if there be no objection. The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. MAXEY. The report will be printed. 


5 PRESIDENT pro tempore. All reports are printed under the 


Mr. BUTLER, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, to 
whom was referred the joint resolution (S. R. 113) authorizing the en- 
gineer in charge of the Washington Monument to pay to certain stone- 
cutters and laborers certain wages withheld from them, reported an 
amendment intended to be proposed to the sundry civil appropriation 
bill; which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

He also, from the same commi to seins was referred the petition 
of the trustees of the Church Orphanage of the District of Columbia 
praying aid to that institution, reported an amendment intended to be 
proposed to the District of Columbia appropriation bill, and moved its 
reference to the Committee on Appropriations; which was agreed to. 

Mr, FERRY, from the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads, to 
whom was referred the joint resolution (S. R. 51) to instruct the Post- 
master-General to adopt the Gyles improved automatic car-stove fire- 
extinguisher on railroad cars carrying the United States mails, reported 
it with an amendment. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. The Committee on Territories, to whom was re- 
ferred a communication from the governor of Montana in relation to 
the Yellowstone National Park, have had the same under consideration, 
and as a bill has already been reported by that committee on the sub- 
ject, and is now on the Calendar, I am directed to report this communi- 
cation, with a recommendation that it be placed on the table, so that it 
can be called up when the bill is considered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The communication will be laid on 
the table to be ee in connection with the bill on the subject. 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada, from the Committee on Commerce, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 2178) 228 relieve ships and vessels from com- 
pulsory pilot fees, reported it with amendments. 

Mr. PLATT, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 47) for the relief of Daniel M. Cook, reported it without 
sr ee ua and submitted a report thereon, which was ordered to be 
prin 

Mr. HALE. Iam directed by the Committee on Appropriations, to 
whom was referred the bill (H. R 7314) making appropriations for the 
naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, and for other 
p to report it with sundry amendments. The committee has 
struck out from this bill every particle of legislation upon it; has put 
in no legislation of its own, so that it is a clean appropriation bill con- 
fined to the wants of the Navy and the building up of a new navy. 


HEAVY ORDNANCE INVESTIGATION. 


Mr. LOGAN. The select committee on heavy ordnance and projec- 
tiles, which was appointed from the Military and Naval Committees 
of the Senate at the last session and was required by the resolution 
to make an éxamination and report at this session, has directed me in 
conformity with that resolution to present the report of the commit- 
tee. I ask that the report with the evidence and statements before the 
committee be printed. 

The report is accompanied by recommendations which apply to the 
bill from the House in reference to making appropriations for fortifica- 
tions, The report recommends that the Appropriations Committee 
make certain appropriations. The evidence is quite voluminous. It 
will make a considerable volume. I ask that it be printed. 

ee T protempore. The report and the evidence will be 
prin 

Mr. LOGAN. After the report is printed I shall ask the action of 
the Senate to refer it to the Committee on Appropriations. 


BILL INTRODUCED. 


Mr. BLAIR asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to in- 
troduce a bill (S. 2468) granting a ion to Ebenezer K. Marden; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had passed the bill (S. 2370) to 
amend section 3780 of the Revised Statutes. 

The message also announced that the House had concurred in the 
resolution of the Senate for the printing of the report by Lieutenant 
John T. Sullivan, United States Navy, on the problem of interoceanic 
communication by way of the American Isthmus. 

The message further announced that the House insisted on its amend- 
ment to the bill (S. 2264) to authorize the construction of certain bridges 
and to establish them as post-roads, agreed to the conference asked by 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had 
oa Mr. W. D. WASHBURN of Minnesota, Mr. AMOS TOWNSEND 

Ohio, and Mr. R. M. McLAN®E of Maryland, managers at the con- 
ference on the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to the report 
of the committee of conference on the ing votes of the two Houses 
on the bill (H. R. 7050) making appropriations for the support of the 
Military Academy for the fiscal year en June 30, 1884, and for other 
purposes. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. FERRY. Is the morning hour closed? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there is no further morning busi- 
ness, the morning hour is closed. 

Mr. FERRY. Then I ask that the post-route bill be taken up. 

Mr. MORRILL. I am willing that the Senator from Michigan shall 
have a vote of the Senate upon taking up the post-ronte bill, but I de- 
sire to take up the revenue bill and if possible to finish it before the 
close of the session to-day. 

Mr. FERRY. I do not wish to antagonize the Senator from Ver- 


peage or a eral TTT In many plaçes 
usiness men are waiting and desire to know what Congress is going 
to do, and even a bad bill is better than delay, but I hope to geta 
proper bill, a good bill. I shall oppose not only taking up the post- 
route bill but all other bills until the consideration of the tariff billis 
concluded. 

Mr. MORGAN. I wish to ask the Senator from West Virginia if he 
is not perfectly aware that if the pending revenue bill passes the Senate 
it will not pass the House; it will not become a law; and after all we 
shall act on the bill now before the House and not on the bill before the 


mont, but I ask him to get up the revenue bill and let it lie aside in- | Senate. 


formally until the post-route bill may be considered, because I have 
received a dispatch from the Postmaster-General saying that the post- 
route bill must pass now or else the routes established by it can not go 
into the advertisements of the spring. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I do not want to spend time in discussion; but as 
one Senator in this body I think it of infinitely more importance to spend 
even five minutes in getting on with the revenue bill than all the post- 
route bills that have been passed in the last ten years. For one I shall 
vote to go on with the revenue bill and with nothing else until that is 


of. 
Mr. FERRY. All I have to say is that I was instructed by the Com- 
mittee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads to press the bill. I have no inter- 
est in it more than other Senators. Every Senator almost has an n- 


terest in the bill. It will not take ten minutes to pass it; there are 
only nine amendments. There is no need of ing it, as the bill has 
been in print before the Senate. I ask that it be taken up. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Michigan to postpone the present and all prior orders with 
a view to taking up the route bill. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I suppose the bill can be passed in ten minutes. 

Mr. FERRY. In five minutes. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It will take fifteen minutes to read it. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I do not presume that it will be necessary to 


read it. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. No bill will pass the Senate without being read 
until the rules are changed. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I commend the vigilance of the Senator from 
Vermont, but it is simply the ordinary post-route bill, and the commit- 
tee has been informed by the Post-Office Department that unless the 
bill is passed at once it will be impossible to advertise the routes estab- 
lished by it, and the whole postal service must be deranged to tha 
extent. x 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That must be a mistake. 

Mr. FERRY. I have received a dispatch from the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, as I have already stated. Unless some Senator asks that the bill 
be read in full there will be no necessity for its readi There are 
only nine amendments proposed by the committee, and the bill can be 
disposed of in ten minutes. 

Mr. INGALLS. I shall ask that the bill be read in full, if no other 
Senator does. = 

Mr. EDMUNDS. So shall I. 

Mr. FERRY. Then let it be read in full, or else laid aside. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let us have a vote. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The questionis on the motion of the 
Senator from Michigan to postpone the present and all prior orders for 
the purpose of taking up the post-route bill. 

The question being put, there were on a division—ayes 24, noes 23. 

Mr. MORRILL. I mustcall for the yeas and nays, Mr. President. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


Mr. MORGAN. We adjourned last night very unexpectedly before | speech 


7 o'clock. We have been in the habit of staying here until about 10 
or 11 o’clock, transacting business and conducting the tariff bill. It 
was a remarkable evidence of kindness on the part of the Senators in 
charge of the bill to allow the Senate to go home last night; and yet, 
after all, I take it that there was some personal reason at the bottom 
of it. There were two or three hours last night in which we could 
have worked upon the tariff bill, pursuing the rule we have hereto- 
fore. Now, this morning, when a Senator wants the Senate to transact 
public business, it is objected that the revenue bill must be pushed 
ahead at the expense of the post-route bill. 

The Post-Office Department, as we are informed by the Senator from 
Michigan, asks very supplicatingly that the bill shall be passed, for the 
reason that it can not let out the contracts for routes which we propose 
to establish during this season unless the bill is passed immediately. 
We are to deny to the people mail facilities for the purpose of savi 
fifteen minutes in this morning hour, which is properly applicable to 
this kind of business, after having spent three hours last night in festiv- 
ities somewhere. 

Mr. FERRY. I have yielded two or three mornings, and yesterday 
I yielded with the understanding that the post-route bill ould be 
taken up to-day. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I suppose there are fifty bills or 
more on the Calendar just as urgent as the post-route bill, which have 
an equal right to be taken up in the morning hour. I am not willing 
that any measure shall come in the way of the tariff bill. I believe 
the country demands of this Congress, as I said the other morning, the 


Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I hope not. 

Mr. MORGAN. I think the Senator must be convinced of that fact, 
and that we are merely consuming time in debate upon a bill here for 
the purpose of having its effect upon another bill that we expect to come 
before us. 

Mr. FERRY. I wish to say to the Senator from West Virginia that 
when he goes to the Post-Office Department and desires a post- route to 
be established, and finds thatit has not been established by law, he will 
remember the fact that he here opposed the consideration of the post- 
route bill. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I will remember it, and I will think 
I was doing right when I did it. There are at least 50,000 post-routes 
now established upon which there are no mails carried. Our not pass- 
ing the post-route bill now does not necessarily prevent anything from 
being done. I doubt whether there is a single route now the establish- 
ment of which depends upon the regular post-route bill. It makes no 
difference whether it is now or at any time during the session, 
and if it did I should still be in favor of proceeding with the considera- 
tion of the tariff bill. 

Mr.SAULSBURY. Icommend very much the zeal of my friend from 
West Virginia in reference to the passage of the tariff bill, but I think if 
there was less talking, less debating, less making of long speeches on 
subjects not germane to a tariff, we should have had ample time to have 
passed a revenue bill, and also to have passed the post-route bill. My 
friend from West Virginia, during the debate upon this very bill, brought 
up the question of the Agricultural Department, and made a speech 
upon that subject having no relevancy whatever to the question of the 
tariff. Other gentlemen have occupied a large amount of time in the 
discussion outside of the proper adjustment of the tariff for revenue or 
for any other purpose; and when one of the Executive Departments of 
this Government informs usthat unless a little post-route bill, that could 
have been passed while we have been talking about this matter, is passed, 
and passed promptly, the post-routes can not be put under contract, we 
are met here with this great zeal to pass a tariff bill. 

Iam as much in favor of passing a tariff bill as the Senator from West 
Virginia or Senators from any other State, but at the same time there 
are other duties to be performed besides debating the question of the 
tariff. I am ready to vote upon the question of the tariff, and I hope 
that a tariff bill will be , but at the same time there is other busi- 
ness as well as that of the tariff. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Mr. President 

Mr. FERRY. If the Senator will allow me, I have just referred to 
the bill and I there see that the State of Virginia has thirteen routes pro- 
vided for and West Virginia has one, from Bunner’s, via Lake Ridge 
and Wilson’s Run, to Floating Rock.” If the Senator is not afloat he 
must be interested in having this bill passed. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. If there were fifty routes in West 
Virginia I should still vote as Ido now. But I rose to say to the Sen- 
ator from Delaware that he is very much mistaken when he says that 
es were delivered on the agricultural bill during the pendency of 
this bill. It was on the Ben Holladay bill, which he and I were both 
Suy opposed to, that that matter wos discussed, and not on the tariff 

pill. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. FERRY]. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BUTLER (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON]. 


The roll-call was concluded. 
Mr. JACKSON. My colleague [Mr. HARRIS], who is necessarily ab- 


sent, is paired with the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar]. 
The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 34; as follows: 


YEAS—27. 
os 3 McMillan — 
nger, ill, one, er, 
Farley, Jackson, Maxey, Tabor 
Ferry, Johnston, Morgan, Van Wyck, 
Garland, Jonas, Pugh, gaer 
George, Lamar, Ransom, Wi 
Groome, Lapham, Saulsbury, 
NAYS—S. 
Aldrich, Cockrell Hampton, Pendleton, 
Allison, Coke, n Platt. 
Anthony, Davis of III., Hawley, Plumb, 
W ea of W. Va., $ 11 Rollins. 
yard, wes, ones of Florida, Sewell, 
Beck, Edmunds, Jones of Nevada, Sherman, 
Blair, Frye, cael Slater. 
Camden, Gorman, Mi il, 
of è Morrill, 
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1883. 
ABSENT—15. 
5 McPherson, Voorhees, 
7... eee, eee 
e 5 jer o om. 
Fair, Mepis Vance, 
So the motion was not agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the in answer to a resolution of the 
Ist instant, transmitting information in regard to sugars, with tables 
showing the saccharine of the same imported from different 
countries; which was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 


MILITARY ACADEMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. LOGAN submitted the er int report: 


The committee of conference on the gr ecg A votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to the iit (H. R. 7050) making appropriation for 
the support of the Military Academy for the fiscal year endii June 30, 1834, and 
for other purposes, having met, after full and free conference have agreed to 
recommend and do recommead to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 1. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 2, 3, and 4, and agree to the same. 


Managers on the part of the Senate. 
JO. C. we . 
THOS, 

BENJ. ' BUTTERWORTH, 

Managers on the part of the House. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let the amendments thatare in question be read. 

Mr. LOGAN. I can explain the matter quicker than they can be 
read, as I know what they are. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Very well. 

Mr. LOGAN. The first amendment is an increase of an appropria- 
tion from $25,000 to $37,000 for the building of barracks, which is in 
accordance with the estimates, and a letter from the engineer officer 
shows that it is absolutely necessary. 

Mr, EDMUNDS. That you recede from? 

Mr. LOGAN. That the House recede from. 

The Senate raised it, according to the estimates, to $37,000, and the 
House agree to the increase. The second proposition which the Sen- 
ate is asked to recede from is the appropriation of $1,000 for books, &c.; 
the House appropriated $150, and we recede from our amendment and 
agree to their proposition. These are the only important amendments. 
I will say for the benefit of the Senate that the total appropriation in 
the bill is $31,899.54 less than the appropriation bill passed in 1882. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. What are the second and third amendments that 
we recede from? The Senator only mentioned one, about books. 

Mr. LOGAN. There are only three amendments receded from. 

Mr, EDMUNDS. Let the Secretary read the report of the confer- 
ence committee, with the amendments in question. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 1. 
ent numbered 1 was, on page 6, line 26, to strike out one hundred and 
any, aid insert one thousand intilar engineering For iver stg and ma- 
terials for mining and filing. tel and si; ling mate: stationery, 
22 ge rome poorer gram orn yaad 

Mr. LOGAN. The Senate recedes from that and leaves the appro- 
priation $150. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments numbered 2, 


3, and 4, and to the same. 
Amendment numbered 2 on page 8, after line 4, to insert: | 
For contingencies for superintendent of 1 academy $1,000. 


Amendment numbered 3 was, on page 8, line 10, to strike’ — " F N 
and insert thirty-seven;“ so as to 


to read: 
67 5000 completion of ‘addition to cadet-barracks, including heating apparatus, 


Amendment numbered 4 was, on line 10, after “dollars,” to insert: 
anon thousand of this n available from W of this 

Mr. EDMUNDS. What is the connection there? 

Mr. LOGAN. That provides that of the $37,000 $10,000 shall be 
available at once for building barracks. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I am satisfied. 

The report was concurred in. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. O. L. 
PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had on 
the 6th instant approved and signed the joint resolution (S. R. 132) au- 
thorizing the Public Printer to remove certain material from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Mr. DAWES. Yesterday a message from the President of the United 
States transmitting a partial report upon the Cherokee Indian matters 
was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. It should have been 


referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that that transfer may be made. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection the change 
of reference will be made. 


INTERNAL REVENUE AND TARIFF DUTIES. 


Mr. MORRILL. I move to postpone the Calendar, for the purpose of 
taking up the revenue bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont moves to 
postpone the Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont now 
moves to take up the revenue bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 5538) to reduce in- 
ternal-revenue taxation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
BAYARD] asked unanimous consent last evening to go back to page 83, 
line 1875, that he might move to insert, after mineral waters, nat- 
ural,” the words together with the bottles or jugs in which the same 
are imported.” 

Mr. MORRILL. There wasan agreement last evening that the Sen- 
ator from Delaware might move this amendment without opening the 
schedule to any further amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is no objection to going back 
and receiving the amendment of the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. BAYARD. I would suggest an amendment i in the description. 
It reads now mineral wai natural.” 

The amendment, which the Senator from Vermont seems to concurr in, 
is to add er with the bottles or jugs in which the same are im- 
ported.“ I think it would be better to change the phraseology in the 
bill and say mineral waters, all not artificial.” 

The reason for that is that this matter has been the subject of judi- 
cial adjudication; and the words not artificial’? have been interpre- 
ted by the courts, and therefore I think it better than to leave a sec- 
ond id bea lawsuits over this subject, that the language I now suggest 
mada adopted. I move, therefore, that line 1875 be amended so as 


. waters, all not artificial, together with the bottles or jugs in which 
the same are imported. 

The PRESIDENT eee, The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from ware [Mr. BAYARD] as modified. 

Mr. LAPHAM. I move to strike from the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Delaware the words not artificial,“ and substitute in lieu 
of those not to inelude mineral waters artificially charged with gas 
or other chemicals,” so as to make it explicit. 

Mr. MORRILL. I wish to say that that would raise the same con- 
test in the courts which has heretofore existed, and perhaps been de- 
cided. The object here, as I understand it, is to allow the apollinaris 
water, which is confessedly a natural water, to be imported free; but 
the apollinaris water is said to be charged from the gas escaping from 
its own fountain, and they put in more than what flows out naturally. 
Therefore the amendment of the Senator from New York would raise 
a conflict or cause an ambiguity that ought to be avoided. 

Mr. LAPHAM. The decisions which have been made by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and the courts have been made in the absence of 
any provision on this subject, and they have held that the words natural 
mineral waters“ include those waters which are artificially charged. 
The object of my amendment is to prevent that and to prevent all arti- 

cially charged mineral waters, apollinaris or any other, from coming 
into the United States duty-free. I trust the Senate will agree to that 
and relieve the question from the ambiguity and controversy to which 
it has heretofore been subject. It was because there was no expression 
applying to the case of natural mineral waters artificially charged that 
the Department has been troubled with the question, and this amend- 
ment will entirely relieve it from that difficulty. 

Now, it is very clear to those well acquainted with this subject that 
mineral waters artificially charged to a very great extent, much greater 
than the natural mineral waters, are imported into this country, a thou- 
sandfold greater. The really natural mineral water that comes in, es- 
pecially the apollinaris, is buta trifling proportion of the waters of that 
description which come here duty-free; and the object of this amend- 
ment is to stop that practice and to compel all that class of waters to 
pay the duty which is prescribed in regard to artificial waters. 

The P ENT pro tem; The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from New ew York [Mr. LAPHAM] to the amendment of the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD]. 

Mr. BAYARD. I hope it will not be adopted. It simply opens up 
all that field of litigation which has been so dilatory, so expensive and 
troublesome, both before the Department and before the courts of the 
country. 

Mr. LAPHAM. I think that is a great mistake. I ask that the 
amendment of the Senator from Delaware be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment of the Senator trom’ 
Delaware will be read. 

i The Acting Secretary read the amendment of Mr. BAYARD, as fol- 
ows: 


Mineral waters, all not artificial, together with the bottles or in which 
the same are imported. * 
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are those 


Mr. LAPHAM. What are all not artificial? 
which are only natural. The language of the Senator clearly includes all 
waters, or might include by construction, all waters artificially 
The object of my amendment is to make it more explicit, so as to relieve 
the amendment from any trouble in the construction of the law by the 


Treasury Department. I submit that my amendment is entirely proper 
to accomplish the very object the Senator from Delaware had in view, 
putting in the expression he first proposed. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I understand that the apollinaris water is artifi- 
cially charged with its own gas, that the gas escaping from the spring 
can not be bottled, and therefore after the water is bottled with all the 
gas that can be put into it, it is artificially charged with its own gas. 
Would it not accomplish the object of the Senator from New York to 
say ‘waters charged with artificial gas, for I take it that the other 
waters which are charged with gas are charged with gas artificially 
made? 

Mr. LAPHAM. The only difficulty with that is this: it is the diffi- 
culty in determining what way art has been applied to an artificial 
water to change its contents. The moment you undertake to allow 
the application of art to natural water to change it in any way what- 
ever, you open the door to the frauds which are being perpetrated on 
therevenue. The waters which are thus whether with natural 
gas or with the natural gas and other materials, as we know the t 
amount of them are, are within the proper exception which should be 
made; they are the work of art, therefore should not be permitted 
to eome in duty free. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from New York [Mr. LAPHAM] to the amendment of the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD]. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MORRILL. I am directed by the Committee on Finance to pro- 
pose an amendment on page 63, in the clause relating to carpets, begin- 
ning at line 1400. 

I will say that it is a proposed reduction of the ad valorem; and if 
gentlemen will look at the present law they will see that it is a very 
l reduction from the existing law. I ask to have ‘‘5,’’ after 30, 
on line 1400, stricken out so as to read 30 per cent. ad valorem.” 

I will state all the amendments and have the question put on them 
at once to save time. On page 64, line 1 I propose to strike out 
5,“ so as to read 30 per cent. ad valorem.” That will be a reduc- 
tion from 70 cents a yard and 35 per cent. ad valorem to 45 cents and 
30 per cent. ad valorem on Saxony, Wilton, and Tournay carpets. 

In line 1405 I move to strike out ‘*5;’ so as to read 30 per cent.“ 
‘That is in the Brussels carpet clause. 

On line 1409 I move to strike out 5,” after ‘‘30,’’ in the clause relat- 
ing to patent velvet and tapestry velvet carpets,” &. That will make 
the present duty 25 cents a pound and 30 per cent. ad valorem, instead 
of 40 cents and 35 percent. 

On line 1412 I move also N 5, after 30, in the clause 
“ tapestry, Brussels carpets,” 

On ie 1415 I propose to strike out ‘‘5,’’ after ‘‘30,’’ in the clause as 
to ‘‘ treble ingrain, three-ply, and worsted chain Venetian c. 

On line 1417 I move to strike out 5,“ after ‘‘30,” in the clause as to 
“yarn Venetian, and two-ply ingrain carpets,” 

On line 1421 I move to strike out 5, after “‘30,’’ in the item as to 
druggets and bockings,’’ &c. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The question is on the various amend- 
ments moved by the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I chould be glad to have some reason assigned for 
the reduction at this late day. 

Mr. MORRILL. It is a reduction on account of the wool contained 
in them, because of the reduction in the whole tariff on wool. 

Mr. HAWLEY. But the reduction on wool was made long ago, and 
was known to the whole woolen interest, an enormous one of course. 
Wool-growers and wool manufacturers studied this matter, and came 
to a scale reducing duties, which was mutually sati . Now, the 
duties on wool having been reduced, and then on carpets also, here is a 
second reduction on carpets. I do not know whether the interests I rep- 
resent in this matter have been heard on this second or third reduc- 
tion, whatever it is, or not. I have been unable to see the motive for 
a renewed attack on these sections. 

Mr. MORRILL. I have moved these amendments in obedience to 
the instructions of the Finance Committee. 

Mr. HAWLEY. That is not a logical reason, but it is all we shall 

I suppose. 

Mr. MORRILL. I do not want to take up time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Shall the vote be taken on all the 
amendments together, or separately? (“ er. 

Mr. DAWES. Does the Senator from Vermont ask us to vote for 
these amendments without any explanation? 

Mr. MORRILL. If the Senators from Massachusetts and Connecticut 
will look at the existing law wools and woolens they will see that 
1 ary highs tude of eee 


and it is believed by the Committee on Finance that this is a fair ad- 
justment of the relative duties between wool and these goods. 

Mr. DAWES. What is the relative relation between the raw ma- 
terial and the manufactured article in the proposed-amendments? 

Mr. MORRILL. I understand that these goods are made from wool 
that only pays 3 and 6 cents a pound duty. 

Mr. DAWES. How many pounds of raw material are there in a 
pound of the manufactured article? 

Mr. MORRILL. It varies from three-ply to Wilton carpet. 

Mr. DAWES. You have various rates now. Will the Senator ex- 
plain to us so that we can understand what it is we are voting for? I 
desire to te with the committee, but Ican not doit intelligently 
without hearing from the committee, because I have had no examina- 
tion of this matter. 

Mr. MORRILL. The specific rates were very generally reduced by 
the proposition of the Tariff Commission. We have adhered to the 
specific rates. They proposed in addition 35 per cent. ad valorem, and 
it is now proposed by the committee to make the ad valorem 30 per 
cent. instead of 35, on all of these items. 

Mr. DAWES. Is that the only change? 

Mr. MORRILL. That is the only 

The PRESIDENT po tempore. The question is on the amendments 
of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] on behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. MORRILL. On another thing that has excited considerable 
discussion the Committee on Finance have arrived at a proposition that 
will be satisfactory, I think, not only to the committee but to the Sen- 
ate. This is an amendment to take the place of the text from line 
1355 down to and including line 1380. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. In lieu of the clauses beginning in line 
1355 and ending with line 1380 it is proposed to insert: 

Women's and children’s dress 


pace, Sok, or other ani- 


ith thread. or other m: 
classification, shall be dutiable at 10 cents per square 
valorem. 

Mr. BECK. Was not that last 10 97“ 

Mr. ALDRICH. It should be 9.“ 

Mr. MORRILL. it to 9.“ 

The PRESIDENT pro tem; The change will be made. 
A 5 — Acting Secretary continued the reading of the amendment, as 
follows: 


Provided, That all such goods fe rd shall 
pay a duty of 35 cents per Doan a3 40 FF 8 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment. 


The amendment was to. 

Mr. MORRILL. I am also directed to 

The PRESIDENT tempore. The Secretary informs the Chair 
that the clauses from fine 1422 to the end of the schedule on wool and 
woolens have not been read, but were passed over. 

Mr. BAYARD. I desire to ask the Senator from Vermont whether 
the wool schedule is now in a condition in which it would be appro- 
priate for the amendment which I suggested of a general ad valorem 
duty to be offered ? 

Mr. MORRILL. Let the schedule be finished first. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is not quite through yet. A part 
of it has not been read. Shall the Secretary go on and read? 

Mr. MORRILL. Yes;I think there is no contest about anything 
left in the schedule. 

Mr. VANCE. It was on my motion that this portion of the schedule 
was referred also to the Finance Committee. 1 was going to ask the 
chairman if the committee has seen fit to make any reduction in jute 
carpet and the lower classes of wool carpeting. 

1 5 I did not hear what the Senator from North Caro- 
sai 

Mr. VANCE. I rose to ask if any reduction had been made by the 
committee in the class of carpets of jute, &c. 

Mr. MORRILL. We do not change anything but the wool. 

Mr. VANCE. Line 1423 refers to partially woolen carpets. I think 
there ought to have been some redaction there also as in the others. 

Mr. MORRILL. No, sir. 

Mr. BECK. They are only 40 per cent. ad valorem now, and I do 
not see very well how to reduce them below 40 per cent. ad valorem. 
The hemp and jute carpeting is reduced from 8 cents to 6 cents by the 
committee. 

The Acting Secretary read the items from line 1422 to 1434, in- 
clusive, us follows: 


Hemp or jute carpeting, 6 cents per square yard. 
Carpets and ca) of wool, flax, or cotton, o 
terial, not othe: herein specified, 40 per cent. 


of either or other ma- 
valorem; and mats, rugs, 


screens, covers, hassocks, other portions of or earpetings 
shall be subjected to the rate of duty herein 8 9 
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like character or description; and the duty on all other mats, not exclusively of 
v. — ble peony Be 1 hassocks, an: rugs, shall be 45 per cent. ad valorem. 
dless belts or felts for paper or printing machines, 20 cents per pound and 30 
per cent. ad valorem. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
schedule has now been completed. 
Mr. MORRILL. Now the amendment of the Senator from Delaware 
will be in order. 


The reading of the wool and woolen 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be in order if the wool and 
woolen schedule is finished. 
Mr. BECK. In line 1431 I was under the impression we had made 


the rate 40 instead of 45 per cent.; but it was read 45 just now. 

Mr. MORRILL. We let that stand. P 

Mr. BECK. My impression was we had made it 40, but I find I am 
mistaken. 

Mr. MORRILL. There is great difference in the value of these ar- 
ticles; some of them ure as valuable as anything else in the bill. 

Mr. BECK. But at the same time as the value increases the 40 per 
cent. ad valorem will increase the duty also, so that the relative propor- 
tion would not be disturbed by the increase in value, 

Mr. MORRILL. I think 45 per cent. would be as low as the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky would want to place the duty on articles like mats, 
rugs, screens, covers, hassocks, and bedsides. There is nospecific duty, 
but it is entirely an ad valorem, and I think corresponding with the 
duties the manufacturers have to pay on wool. That is as lọw as these 
articles ought to be placed. 

Mr. BECK. I am not satisfied with it, but I do not know. I 
thought I would call attention to it in committee, Some other Sena- 
tor will have to make a motion about it; I will not make any motion 


myself. 
Mr. VANCE. Inasmuch as the duty on carpeting of the same ma- 
terial is 40 cent., I think the duty on the rugs and mats of the 


same materialshould correspond withit. I move tostrike out ‘‘five,’’ 
in line 1431, so as to put the duty at 40 per cent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE] to strike out five,“ 
in line 1401, so as to make the duty 40 per cent. instead of 45. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment of the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. BAYARD] is now in order. 

Mr. BAYARD. Lask that it be read as modified by the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. SLATER]. 

The AcTING SECRETARY. The amendment is to strike out the en- 
tire wool schedule and insert: 

and other animals, of the value of 15 cents per 
e ee oe pre eee under 15 cents per pegs 20 per oat, 
ad valorem; all manufactures of wool or of which wool shall be the f com- 
ponent, 40 per cent. ad valorem, 

Mr. SLATER. At the request of the Senator from Delaware I will 
modify the latter clause to 45 per cent. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, I shall not detain the Senate lung. 
I have felt it to be my duty to make this very imperfect contribution 
to simplify the tariff upon this very complicated and obscure subject, 
wool and woolens. I do not wish to fatigue the Senate or occupy their 
time by reading statistics to show that which I find in the bulletin of 
the wool-growers and wool-manufacturers in their national association, 
that from 1827 to 1861 the price of American raw wools averaged over 
46 cents per pound, and that to-day those wools are not averaging 30 
cents per pound, and in the face of those figures I ask where has been 
the benefit to the American wool-grower from the system of tariff leg- 
islation since 1861? 

It is obyious that unless our mauufacturers shall obtain their raw 
material at a reduced rate it is vain to talk of their competing in for- 
eign markets. The system of indiscriminate and general protection we 
have witnessed has been long enough in existence to bear its inevitable, 
undeniable, unmistakable fruits; and what are they? That the Amer- 
ican market is the only market in the world open to the American 
manufacturer of woolens; that with so much land calculated for free 
and cheap sheep pasturage, with conditions as favorable for an abundant 
supply of the raw material as any country over which the breath of 
Heaven blows, we still can not and do not give our manufacturers their 
raw material except at double the rates they must pay for it in other 
countries. We saddle them at the outset with a duty which is proven 
by the history of prices to have been of no benefit to the producer of the 
raw material, and yet we vainly expect them to go abroad and compete 
successfully with foreigners or else be locked up to the home market, 
which, on every occasion of overproduction, becomes a scene of ruin to 
the manufacturer and a paralysis and stagnation to labor. And yet we 
know that in other lands there is an infinite variety of demand for 
woolen products; and the United States is the only country that has 
no share and can take no part in supplying that demand. Our export 
of woolen manufactures is not worthy of the name. It is an i tes- 
imal and insignificant fraction. It scarcely finds mention among the 
statistics of our exports; and the question is, is this to continue? 

My answer is, it must continue so long as this present tariff system 
of excessive relative duties upon wool and upon woolen manufactures 
shall be allowed to stand. 
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The tax to- day upon imported wool averages over 67 per cent. ad va- 


lorem, and in the te of duties the lowest tax upon the lowest 
grade of wool which is not produced to the amount of one ounce in the 
United States—I mean carpet wools, and to clothing wools, combing 
wools, and those of the higher grade, I may safely say that tlie rate of duty 
under the present law is over 80 per cent., and many cases over 100 per 
cent. ad valorem. 

What is the natural consequence? That when you come to the ag- 
gregate cost of manufacture, the labor, the capital, the skill, the cost of 
machinery, and all is entitled to its fair share of the same system of 
taxation; and so the tariff has grown into a monstrous burden and in- 
cubus upon many classes of goods essential for the health and comfort 
of the people. 

Sir, we must cheapen the cost of living of the laboring classes; and 
the system of reflex, duplex, complex taxation, first upon the raw ma- 
terial and then that superadded upon the manufactured product, is 
simply piling Pelion upon Ossa, and rendering it more and more impos- 
sible for our people or our manufacturers to enter into competition in 
the international race of industrial excellence, which is the feature of 
the century in which we live. Therefore it is that I have proposed a 
general ad valorem tariff upon all foreign wools, giving 30 per cent. tax- 
ation as a source of revenue to the Government, and by necessary inci- 
dent of protection to the American wool-grower on all wools worth more 
than 15 cents a pound, and as to those of cheaper grades below 15 an 
ad valorem of 20 per cent. 

Then as to the manufacturer, what would be a fairndvance? If you 
have taxed him 30 per cent. upon the crude material of his manufact- 
ure, what is the fair advance? I mean fair relatively under this pres- 
ent tariff system. What is fair for the manufacturer to receive in addi- 
tion for his skill, for his labor, for his capital, for his machinery, for his 
dye-stuffs, for all the increased risks and expenses of manufacture? I 
have added to that 20 per cent., that is to say, an ad valorem of 50 per 
cent. Indeed, it would be a relief to the people of this country to make 
it even 60 per cent., in preference to the present duties, but I do not 
think it would be just or advisable. 

I wish to read a letter received this morning from Boston on the sub- 
ject of this wool duty and the application of a simple ad valorem rate 
both to wooland to woolen goods manufactures, wiping out these obscure, 
inscrutable schedules that have grown up in the last twenty years. The 
writer expresses his satisfaction with this motion of mine to place an ad 
valorem duty upon wool and woolens. 

The writer, a merchant of high character and intelligence, says: 
You may and probably will not succeed. Still, you are right. Years 
was recommended by a committee of the trade ii 
English or wool circular. 

I have it in my hand. 


There all the wools of the world, save ours, are on sale. Ata glance you will 
see the wide range of values and shrink of clothing on class 1 wools. The s 
cifle duty of 10 cents per pound would admit a wool shrinking 38 per cent. at 16.13 
. scoured. And that shrinking 70 per cent. would pay 33.33 per 
pound. How unequal and how unfair! 

‘To the honest importer the establishment of a foreign value to fix rate of duty, 
as is the case with class 3 wools, isa great wrong. For, by very questionable 
means, wools which actually cost, first cost, over 12 cents per pound are befng 
constantly imported at low rate of duty. Ask the appraisers of Boston, New 
York, and Philadelphia, and all will confirm my statement. Note in circular, 
under heading“ Marseilles” that “there is on sale with transit documents at 
low duty“ wools worth there 7} pence, 7 pence, and 8} pence, And this is the 
most innocent means practiced. I could name several were of cooking up in- 
voices to show first cost under 12 cents which my firm would not fora moment 
think of doing. The principle is wrong. Class 3 wools should pay ad valorem 
duty. That would be best. But if we must have specific, strike out the 12-cent 
limit and make unwashed pay, say, 3 os or 2} cents per pound, and 
double these rates. You can safely tfink that any e or manufacturer 
who insists on the 12-cent limit has been concerned directly or indirectly fu 
questionable importations as I have mentioned. 

On woolen goods I am not much posted. We once imported for a manufact- 
urer a sample pair of all-wool blankets which cost 18 shillings and 1 penny in 
7 d, 5 The duty was only $,25—say seven pounds at 50 cents and $5 
at W per cent. 


A duty of $5.25 on an article costing $4.45, of universal use and neces- 
sity! Ihave a letter here from Mr. Alexander E. Krusheedt, but I 
will not read it for it refers not simply to this wool-tariff question but 
to others. This gentleman takes very proper exception to the assault 
upon him made here a day or two since because he had imported cer- 
tain articles, while at the same time he was a manufacturer, and it was 
— 627 to him more than insinuated by the Senator from Rhode Isl- 
and [Mr. ALDRICH] I think, that he was here with a double-face 
writing to the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Beck] as an importer and 
to me as a manufacturer. But I will let him speak for himself. He 
says in this letter: 

No Senator should have said that we had ever represented ourselves to be im- 
porters in the common sense of the word as it is used. We have never imported 
a single article excepting to be used as a material, and in that sense there is not 
a manufacturer in this country of r importance who does not import both 
material and machi: oceasionally from abroad. Mr. ALDRICH states that we 
had represented to Mr. Beck that we were importers. Certainly we import fine 
yarns, fine cotton cloths, and certain specialties in silk goods which are not made 
or contemplated to be made in this country, and use them as materials to make 
finished products which we have introduced to thé trade here, many of which 
latter are unknown in Europe. Why should we not dothis? It gives employ- 
ment to so many more hands, Shall we send ourideas abroad and have the ar- 
ticles manufactured there? That is what some of these short-sighted I 


this 
n New York. Incl is an 


are endeavoring to make us do, 


* * * * 
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Mr. Haw Ley also says that he wishes to hear from me when Iam — — 
Do make your fellow-Senators comprehend to what class of importers we belong 
and that such a bill as they are now about to a will make us foreign manu- 
facturers as,well. I certainly protest against this injustice to the American in- 
dustries and to the American working pee: I send you a Nottingham Jour- 
nalof July 19, 1882, and unfortunately Í have not by me other foreign papers to 
send you, but I can refer you to them asevidence of what we can do in America 


if America’s lawgivers 1 us justice. 

The Manchester Textile Manufacturer, of October 15, has an article on em- 
broidering-machines. They state that in America we have improved machines 
which are superior to any in the world, and that the Swiss manufacturers, who 
Lave heretofore monopolized the business, are endeavoring to obtain American 
machines, They will obtain them, and they will continue to make the embroid- 
eries in Switzerland for the American — Dok because the duties on the cloths, 
whether they be cotton or wool, are higher than what embroideries of cotton and 
on woolen cloth are to pay. Even yourself and Mr. Beck unfortunately voted 
in the Senate on Monday to make the duty 40 per cent. on cotton embroideries 
after it had been agreed to make the duty on the cloth and on the yarns at least 
10 per cent, above that rate. 


Well, sir, such are, I may almost say, the inevitable inequalities of en- 
dea voring to frame a law so complex as this is in the infinite variety of 
American manufactures, in the infinite catalogue of their ingenious ap- 
plication. I say that no book can be printed which can detail accu- 
rately each and every one of these products. It can not be. Many of 
them would be so difficult of specification that even that description 
required by the patent law would scarcely suffice. Therefore we ought 
to have a general law, a law proceeding upon a simple, true, and gen- 
eral principle. Let us have that, and then let the ingenuity of the 
country and the exigencies of demand and of supply all subordinate 
themselves to the principle which your law shall-lay down and which 
shall be equal and just all around. 

Now, if Senators will say that the ad valorem duty of 50 per cent. 
upon the manufactured product of wool is not sufficient, I had rather 
than lose the great benetit of simplification advance that rate to 60 per 
cent. I would rather vote for 60 per cent. than for this bill as it is, for 
I think no one can doubt that the average rate of duty proposed by this 
bill is far beyond an average of 60 per cent. 

I hope, therefore—no, I will not say I hope; I do not hope for it now, 
but I confidently expect it in the near future—that the attempt to frame 
a tariff bill upon the details of the requirements of each manufacturer 
will be banished as impracticable and impossible, and that a general 
law the principle of which shall be adjusted fairly and equitably first 
to the raw material, the base of supplying the manufacturer, and then 
to the products of his ingenuity, industry, capital, and labor, shall be 
adopted as a public general law of duties upon imports. 

Mr. MORRILL. te. President, I can not think that the Senator 
from Delaware would adhere to and vote for his own amendment after 
due and proper consideration. He proposes a sudden and complete 
revolution not only in the tariff bill but in the vast agricultural and 
manufacturing interests covered by his proposition, and he proposes it 
by offering an amendment here placing a duty of 30 per cent. on wools 
costing 15 cents per pound and over, and a duty of 20 per cent. on wools 
costing less than 15 cents per pound. What would that be? On 
wool costing 15 cents it would be 44 cents a pound, and upon wool cost- 
ing 12} cents it would be 2.4 cents per pound, or less than half of the 
present specific rates. Itis obvious that that would at once strike down 
more than half of the sheep-husbandry in the United States. Only on 
the great plains or the unsold public lands of the West would sheep- 
husbandry offer any inducements for its continuance. 

Then in addition to that the Senator from Delaware kindly proposes 
to give the manufacturers of the higher grades of wool 15 per cent. more 
than he offers upon wool; that is to say, 45 per cent. Now, I merely 
wish to read the actual facts as to the difference paid by our manufact- 
urers in manufacturing wool and worsted as compared with the cost of 
labor abroad. I will read a statement from the New England Worsted 
Mills, given by the treasurer and certified, that the cost of labor for the 
week ending January 13, 1883, was $9,531.22 for 1,264 hands, a daily 
average of $1.25 for each employé, as against 61 cents in a Belgian 
mill. Fifteen per cent. will not compensate for the difference in the 
cost of labor, which, as will be seen, amounts to 100 per cent. more than 
is paid in Belgium. 

But, Mr. President, this is a very large interest. Think of the idea 
that we must go at once into the business of an exporting country, when 
we do not produce wool enough for our own supply and have to import 
something between fifty or sixty million pounds of wool annually for 
our own supply, after having excluded by an almost prohibitory duty 
upon shoddy, by placing a duty of 10 or 12 cents per pound upon a raw 
material of which it is said that d uses in its manufactures 
93,000,000 pounds, while we mainly confine our manufactures to a 
healthy, strong wool, grown here at home, out of which fabrics are 
made that are worth two or three times for wear and tear those goods 
that are brought here made out of the shoddy, old rags, and waste 
gathered from all parts of the world. The amount of woolen goods 
annually imported reaches a very large sum. Almost $40,000,000 of 
imported woolen goods were brought here last year. 

Why, then, should we talk about reducing the wages of labor and 
our system of manufactures to the point of exportation? It simply 
can not be done until we have obtained a supply for our own people of 
the raw material with the power to manufacture it. At present, with 


all the progressive instincts and energies of the American people, we 
can hardly keep manufacturing up to the point of the actual annual 
increase of population. The increase of population every year de- 
mands a very large increase of manufacturing and a large increase of 
raw material. 

Mr. President, I do not think it is necessary for me to make any ex- 
tended argument on this subject. I hope the Senator from Delaware 
will not vote even for his own amendment. 

Mr. BAYARD. Oh, no, the Senator does not hope that. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. May I ask my friend from Vermont 
whether or not the proposed tariff is a reduction on the present tariff? 

Mr. MORRILL. It is areduction of about 20 per cent. on wool, and 
the proposed reduction on woolens we have made very severe, and I 
think the amendments proposed this morning by the direction of the 
Committee on Finance are going to be quite oppressive; but at the 
present time it is the intention to keep the two things, the raw ma- 
terial and the manufactured article, in due proportion, or as compen- 
sa on manufactures merely to the duties upon wool. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. My question is more particularly as 
to the wool, which affects the agriculturist morethan the manufactured 
article. I understand from the Senator that the average reduction of 
the proposed tariff over the present is about 20 per cent. on wool. 

Mr. MORRILL. The 10 and 11 per cent. ad valorem we take off, 
being about 20 per cent. of the aggregate duties. 

There is one thing we have passed upon, and I think if the Senate 
had understood it we should not have done it, and that is, we have pro- 

to restore the old scale upon wool valued at 32 cents per pound. 
It should have been left at 30, for the reasons that the wool between 30 
and 32 cents a pound would bear 12 cents per pound instead of 10; and 
as we passed it the change made was misunderstood as a benefit to the 
wool-grower, but it was the reverse. It ought not to lave been done. 
I have no doubt when we come into the Senate with the bill that mat- 
ter will be corrected; otherwise it leaves, as it now stands, no duty at 
all on wool between 30 and 32 cents. With that corrected I think the 
wool-growers will be content to take their fair share of reduction in the 
tariff rates as well as the manufacturers. 

The amount of manufactures in this country of woolen goods is stu- 
pendons, but it is not enough to satisfy the demand. The value of the 
whole product of all industries engaged in woolen manufactures is 
$267,000,000, and the amount invested in sheep husbandry—I do not 
remember now how much it is precisely, but it is very large; and to 
strike a blow like this proposition of the Senator from Delaware would 
be fatal not only to wool but to woolen manufacturers. 

Mr. MAXEY. I think I can state in five minutes the objections that 
I have to the theory of the bill under consideration, which is mani- 
festly in the interests of certain industries highly protected by the 
bill. The theory of protection and the theory of a tariff for revenue 
diverge from the initial point—the power ‘‘to Jay and collect tuxes,““ 
&c. The normal or natural price of labor is regulated by demand and 
supply. Whenever that natural price by an artificial process is made 
abnormal, whenever labor is raised above its natural price by an arti- 
ficial process, by protecting labor in special industries to such an ex- 
tent as to bar out competition by others engaged in like labor in other 
countries, higher wages than the natural price may be paid for a time 
to the men who are engaged in that Jabor until home competition be- 
gins, and larger than those following unprotected pursuits—agricul- 
tural, mechanical, mining, common carrying, &c.—are justified by the 
profits of their businessin paying to those employed in the unprotected 
pursuits. 

The effect of a high protective tariff is therefore and necessarily to in- 
vite capital to be invested in that industry which is thus protected by 
a tariff so high as to prevent competition with that industry by foreign 
nations; it invites laborers to engage in that industry at these high 
prices, artificially brought about by a high protective tariff, often reach- 
ing the point of prohibition. The inevitable effect of that is that those 
who have to conduct industries not protected, only being able to pay 
their employés the natural price of labor, naturally regulated by de- 
mand and supply of the products of that labor, are unable to pay as 
high price to their employés as the employés in protected industries re- 
ceive; consequently the men who are engaged in these protected indus- 
tries, receiving higher wages than those who are in non-pro- 
tected industries, are in a more favored and enviable condition. Hence 
there is brought about necessarily a demoralization of all labor unpro- 
tected, and this retroacts on protected labor. 

The man who is engaged in mechanical pursuits, in commercial pur- 
suits, in common carrying, in agriculture, in mining, in stock-raising, 
in all those industries not protected by a high protective tariff, receives 
less wages than the man who is protected, and he wants to know why 
it is that his employer does not pay him the same wages that men 
engaged in a protected industry get for their labor. Demoralization is 
the natural result, and that is evidenced in labor strikes, in discontents; 
and when the Government of the United States selects any ind like 
manufacturing as the favorite and places such a protection around that 
labor as to prevent competition with it by foreign countries, it produces 
an abnormal condition; it enables those engaged in it to pay higher 
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prices for labor than everybody else pays for labor, and the result is de- 
moralization. Itisinevitable. It retroacts, for this unnatural stimulus 
of high protection induces too large a share of productive capital to be 
invested in manufactures. Overproduction follows of course, then the 
closing of factories, or reduction to half time, the discharge of hands, and 
discontent and want follow. Strikes are the natural offspring of high 
protection. 

Now, it is as clear as the noon-day sun and any one can see it, a boy 
fairly instructed in the ground rules of arithmetic knows that any in- 
dustry in this country producing or manufacturing like articles to those 
produced or man in foreign countries and brought here for 
sale is protected to the extent of the duty laid, and that that protec- 
tion follows those articles which do come in competition with foreign 
products, as was expressed onge by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
HARRIS] on the floor of the Senate, ‘‘just as inevitably as the shadow 
follows the man.“ 

Now, with an interest-bearing debt hanging over us of about $1,500,- 
000,000, any tariff laid for revenue will in its very nature produce as 
much protection as any industry ought to have, and if your tariff is 
laid alone with reference to revenue you will have a healthy condition 
of manufactures in this country, because no greater investments will 
be made than will yield legitimate profits, and a healthy condition of 
all industries and a natural distribution of labor advantageous to all, 
producer and consumer, and you will not have discontent by laborers 
in one industry against laborers in another industry because one is 
protected and the other is not protected, and one by reason of pro- 
tection is enabled to secure higher wages than another equally skilled, 
but following an unprotected calling, receives. 

In the end protection does not protect. The demand for protection 
is continuous and 8 for these highly protected industries 
claim that they can not exist without this protection, without this arti- 
ficial stimulus, and as this stimulus necessarily uces competition, 
and this in turn lowers prices, they can only be kept alive by the stimu- 
lus. High protection is unnatural. The only just or defensible tariff 
is one laid with a view and for the purpose of revenue. 

Mr. SLATER. Mr. President, I desire to call attention to some facts 
connected with this proposition of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
BAYARD]. I wish, inasmuch as the amendment in its present form is 
substantially that which I have offered, to state the reasons why, in 
my judgment, instead of pu u uniform tariff upon wools, there 
should bea division, one class paying 30 per cent. ad valorem, the other 
class 20 per cent. 

If the Senators will turn to Treasury report No. 26, on 68, they 
will see that of class No. 1, clothing wools, 13,000,000 po and over 
were imported last year. The average price per pound was 22 cents. 
Here I will stop to remark that these are the only class of wools that 
come in competition with the American raw wools. The great bulk of 
the importations from foreign countries, more than two-thirds, of for- 
eign wools are wools known as carpet wools, and do not compete with 


wools grown in the United States; so that the main competition, if | 1830. 


there be any, which is very doubtful, is between class No. 1 and class 
No, 2 Sates NOOI of which we import something like 14,000,000 
pounds all tol 
Passing now to carpet wools, or class No. 3, the first item is 32,501,620 
pounds imported last year at 11.8 cents a pound. Then the next item 
is 14,706,555 pounds at 19.2 cents. By this classification 14,706,555 
pounds imported last year as carpet wools would be reduced to 30 per 
cent., and the rate now is 31.32, so that it will be seen that the division 
at 15 cents a pound is not one likely to be evaded by fraudulent in- 
voices, because it is a point so fir above one classification and so far be- 
low the otherclass that no considerable quantity comes near that price. 
A year ago I at some considerable pains formulated tables covering 
fifty-five years, or from 1825 to 1880, on the subject of the price of 
wool in the city of New York, from data furnished by the Treasury De- 
partment. These tables demonstrate the fact that during those fifty- 
tive years, although the fluctuations in the price of wool had been very 
great, yet no tariff had really had any effect upon the price during that 
period: Iwill not undertake to go through these tables now, but they 
sustain the assertion I make that so far as it can be ascertained from 
price-lists covering a period of fifty-five years, from 1825 to 1880, it is 
demonstrated that tariffs do not affectthe price of American-grown wools. 
I will print the table and so much of the context as needed to init, 
From 1867 to 1877, a period of ten years, with all the benefits of a 
high protective tariff, the number of sheep in the States of Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Pennsylvania, New York, Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin de- 
creased from something over 27,000,000 in the former year to less than 
half that number in the latter year. It is both a significant andadam- 
aging fact that in three years after the present tariff on wool was passed, 
in 1867, the number of sheep in the United States declined from 
42,000,000 to 28,500,000, a decrease of about 34 per cent., and the clip 
had fallen from 140,000,000 to 100,102,387 pounds, marking a decrease 
of about 29 per cent. As late as the 5th of April, 1879, Mr. Joseph 
Walworth, of the Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Massachusetts, says: 
In the Middle and 5 Western States, where the best wools were grown, 


and where they were mostly washed before shorn, there are not half the 
sheep kept now that there were in 1807. 


And this, too, after twelve years of high tariff. These facts indicate 
that too much protection is neither healthy for sheep nor profitable to 
wool-growers. 

But, Mr. President, while decline has marked the last thirteen or 
fourteen years in all the older States, there has been an increase in the 
Western States and Territories, where sheep-walks have been opened 
under most favorable circumstances, and where sheep husbandry has 
been developed with e This rapid development in 
the West served to check the di us decline and finally turned the 
scale upward, and, as a consequence, the last few years has marked a 
considerable increase in herd and a very large increase in clip. And 
because of these results, with which the tariff has had little to do, pro- 
tectionists make haste to proclaim them as wholly attributable to the 
tariff; just asif tariffs made the nutritious grasses to grow on the West- 
ern plains, and infused better blood into the herds, and thereby caused 
the fleece to become finer and heavier. 

In 1867 the estimated average weight of fleece was three and one- 
half pounds per head, while in 1878 it had risen to five and six-tenths 
pounds per head, so that while there were more than 6,000,000 less 
sheep in the country in 1878 than in 1867, there was an increase of 
64,000,000 pounds in the wool product. 

Theaccount then stands substantially this way: thirteen years of 
protection to wool, with an actual decrease in the number of sheep in 
the United States, but by a transfer of sheep husbandry largely to the 
far Western States and Territories, and well-directed effort, with large 
infusion of better blood, so large an increase in the weight of the fleece 
hhs been obtained as to make an actual increase of the wool product in 
1880 of about 80,000,000 pounds. If the tariff has had anything to do 
with these results the irresistible logic is: the higher the tariff and the 
fewer the sheep the greater the product of wool. 

But it is claimed also, Mr. President, that the tariff has caused wool 
to bring better prices in the market than it formerly did, and every man 

in sheep husbandry is appealed to to stand by the Republican 
party and the tariff, on the ground, of course, that if the number of sheep 
has been decreased in the last thirteen years the weight of fleece and the 
price of wool have increased. For the purpose of testing this claim, so 
often and so vehemently asserted, I have some tables here, showing the 
price of wool in gold coin in the city of New York from 1825 to 1880: 


Yearly average price of wool in gold in New York from 1825 to 1880, both 
. years included, 


with the average for the period. 

Common, Merino, Pulled, 

Year. per Ib. per lb. per lb. 
33.5 80 88 $0926 

80.0 | 49.5 28.7 

25.0 | 39.0 | 21.6 
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Average for five years ... 


1848. | 26.1 34.3 26.0 
$ 29.2 36.1 37.6 
1850. 32.6 40.0 $2.5 
35.5 4°.5 34.7 

32.0 39.7 82.7 

41.0 50.0 40.0 

32.4 42.1 30.8 

29.8.| 37.0 25.0 

33.5 44.6 31.1 

36.8 49.0 32.8 

30.0 39.0 31.8 

38.2 49.3 82.0 

80.7 50.0 29.4 

82.5 43.0 26.5 
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Yearly price of wool in gold in New York from 1825 to 1880, both years 
included, with average for the period—Continued. 


Common, Merino, 
per Ib, 


Pulled, 


per lb. per Ib. 


Average for six years 
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Average for thirteen years...... 


It appears from these tables that there has been considerable fluctaa- 
tion in the price of wool in the period covered, but these fluctuations 
have not been confined to any period as relates to high or low tariffs, 
but they have occurred under all and during the existence of the dif- 
ferent tariff statutes. It also appears that the grade of common“ 
wool was selling in New York in 1880 at an average price of 25.4 cents 
per pound, and for the period of thirteen years then ending at 26.8 
cents per pound, while the average price for the year 1861 was 32.5 
cents per pound, and for the period of fourteen years then ending was 33.3. 
cents per pound, showing a decrease of 7.1 cents per pound in 1880 as 
compared with 1861, and a decrease in the latter as compared with the 
former period of 6.5 cents per pound. In the grade merino there was 
an advance of 5.4 cents per pound, and in pulled 6.6 cents in the later 
period. But when it is remembered that by far the largest amount of 
American wools are classed as common wools in the market it will be 
seen that upon the whole the decline in the grade common more than 
off-sets the increase in the other two grades; besides it must not be for- 
gotten that the improvement in quality must have been equal to a very 
considerable per cent. in price, for there can not be a very large in- 
crease in the weight of fleece unless there is to some extent a corre- 
sponding increase in fineness. Thus it will be seen that while the weight 
and fineness of the fleece have been very materially increased the price 
has not been maintained, furnishing another illustration of what may 
be met at every turn in the history of protective legislation; results at 
variance with and contradictory of the theories of its advocates, which 
in many instances come from the inherent defects of the system. 

The facts are that we need foreign wools to work up our own wools, 
and if we a full supply ourselves we should be compelled to import 
certain classes of wool in order to manufacture our own’ product. In 
other words, instead of depreciating or depressing the priceof American 
wools this rather makes a market for them. If there was a nearer ad- 
justment between our markets and the foreign markets, that is less 
restriction on foreign wools, instead of depressing the American wool 
market it would expand the price under the system of selection. 

Mr. President, I have consented to restore the difference between my 
original proposition of 40 per cent. for manufactured goods and 45 per 
cent. as the original proposition of the Senator from Delaware, but I 
propose to show that during the continuance of the present tariff laws 
there has been an excess of protection of not less than 25 per cent., and 
if what is known as clothing wool, used in the manufacture of clothing, 
be reduced to an average ad valorem percentage of 30 per cent., 28 per 
cent. protection will cover the manufacture. I say I propose to show 
this and I think I shall be able to do it. 

The statistics of woolen manufactures given by the Tariff Commission 
shows the value of the product for 1880 to be $267,182,914. The value of 
the material used was $164,342,099, or 61.50 of the value of the product. 
The amount paid for labor was $47,351,628, or 17.72 per cent. of the 


value of the product; that is to say, of every hundred dollars of the value 
of the product $61.50 represented materials used and $17.72 represents 
labor; and these being added together makes $79.22, leaving $20.78 of 
every hundred dollars to represent profits and expenses not named. We 
have been told several times that manufacturers would be perfectly sat- 
isfied with 6 or 8 per cent. profits. Granting, then, that 8 per cent. is 

t, 100 worth of manufactures may be stated 


a fair rate of profit, each 


way: 


Labor 


The term material“ embraces wool-dyes and other articles, 
all or most of which areaffected orsupposed to be affected by tariffduties. 
The average duty on wool under present laws suitable for clothing is 
55.64 per cent.; the duty on the dyes and other materials entering into 
the manufacture of woolens probably on the average does not quite 
amount to that much, but rate them the same as the wool. 

Then $61.50, the cost of material used, is equal to the cost of free ma- 
terial plus the duty, which is 55.64 per cent. of the value of the 
article, which added to the value of the free material would make it, 
duty paid, $61.50. That is to say, the same material before duty ppsa 
would be valued at $39.51, because that is the sam which if 55.64 per 
cent. of itself be added to itself will just make $61.51. In other words, 
the material which costs English manufacturers of wool $39.51 costs 
the American manufacturer $61.50, or $21.99 more, by reason of our 
tariff laws. 

It is also claimed that labor is very much higher in this country than 
elsewhere. Granting the claim as well founded and that in woolen 
manufactures it is 25 per cent. higher here, then the labor that cost 
$17.72 in every hundred dollars’ worth of manufactures in 1880 would 
only cost in England $14.07, or $3.53 less than here. 

It is also claimed that the incidental expenses in this country notin- 
cluded in material and laborand represented in the statement just made 
as ‘‘expenses not named,’’ are greater here than elsewhere. I will 
grant this also and that it is 25per cent. ter herethan in other coun- 
tries. Then the expenses set down as ‘‘not named ” at $12.78 would 


only amount to $10.22 in other countries, a difference of $2.56. 

Now, let me strike a balance between the American and foreign man- 
ufacturer of wool and see how much per cent. of duty should be levied 
upon the foreign product, not including profits, commissions, or freight, 
in order that when they enter the American market they shall be upon 
an exact equality. 

The statement of the American manufacture is as follows: 


Material free... 
Pauper labor... 
Expenses not named. 


Showing a difference in favor of the foreign manufacturer (which 
must be overcome by tariff duties) of $28,184, and this would require 
a tariff imposition of just 42.75 per cent. 

Now, turn to the statistics of the Treasury for 1882 and see what 
rates of duty the American manufacturer has had the benefit of: Car- 
peting, 53.46 per cent.; bunting, 130 per cent.; felts, 57 per cent.; hats, 
67 per cent.; balmorals, 89.41 per cent.; blankets, 77.33 per cent.; knit 
goods, 56.78 per cent.; shirts and drawers, 66.78 per cent.; shawls, 60.58 
per cent.; dress goods, 67.70 per cent.; els, 79.36 per cent.; web- 
bings, 68.30 per cent.; yarns, 78.35 per cent., and an average upon all 
manufactures of wool of 68.12 per cent., or 25 per cent. on the av: 
more than was needed to equalize the tariff on their material and the 
difference in cost of labor and other expenses. 

Under a tariff of 30 per cent. ad valorem on clothing wools, the ma- 
terials in each $100 worth of manufactures which now cost $61.50 would 
be reduced to $51.36, a saving of $10.14 to the manufacturer. So that 
the material, labor, and expenses which now cost $92 in each $100 
worth of manufactures would cost under the proposed change only 
$81.86, while the free material and cheaper labor and expenses in other 
countries would remain the same as before, or at $63.816, leaving a dif- 
ference of only $18:044 to be overcome by tariff duties, which would 
require only an average duty of 28.27 instead of that proposed. 

Under the present law the manufacturers had 25 per cent. more pro- 
tection than was needed to place them upon an equality with foreign 
competition. After fully allowing for enhanced cost of material and 
for difference of wages here and elsewhere and by virtue of these laws 
they received back not only what their material was enhanced in cost 
and the difference of the cost of labor, but levied in 1880, in addition 
to all this, $51,436,582, as a forced but concealed contribution upon the 
50,000,000 American consumers and levied it in the name of labor, but 
not one dollar of which ever went into the pockets of the people who 
did the work in these manufacturing establishments. 

Mr. President, if the other side, in the face of these facts, are pre- 

to go to the country in opposition to this proposition, so be it. 

Mr. BAYARD. I moved to make the duty on the manufactured 
goods 45 per cent. ad valorem. I will modify my amendment so as to 
make it 50 per cent. ad valorem in order that the Senate may vote on 
that question. 

Mr. SLATER. I accept the modification. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be so modified. 

Mr. CAMDEN. Mr. President, I desire to say a few words in ex- 
planation of my views and the votes I have given during the progress 
of this question. The principles of levying a tariff under the present 
necessities of the Government are, to my mind, simple and plain; but 
in the distribution and adjustment of the tariff duties there are great 


1883. 


difficulties. The requirements of the Government made it necessary to 
raise from all sources a revenue of more than $300,000,000 a year. 
This is a tax upon the people. 
it is nevertheless a tax. 

The sentiments of the people are opposed to direct taxation, and the 
tax raised by internal revenue is more objectionable to the people than 
revenue raised by a tariff tax. It can not be denied that whenever a 
tariff duty is levied upon any article which is produced in this country, 
that the tariff gives to that article incidental protection to the extent of 
the duty imposed. Now, if we find it necessary to raise by tariff duty 
$200,000,000 a year that amount can not be raised upon articles which 
are not produced or manufactured in this country, and therefore must 
be imposed to a very extent upon articles produced or manufact- 
uredin this country, and the duty levied upon such articles must of ne- 
cessity afford incidental protection, or, in other words, be a protective 
tariff upon every article embraced in such a tariff, which is produced or 
manufactured in this country. 
plain to my mind that the most important question 


It matters not what form it assumes, 


involved in levying such a tariff as is needed at the present time to raise | ad 


the amount of revenue required by the Government, is to so adjust it 
as to bear equitably upon all the material interests of the country, both 
to agriculture and other productions in their raw state, and upon manu- 
factured articles. Iam no more in favor of taxing the people of this 
country than any of the Senators upon this floor, and I wish with all 
my heart that there was no necessity of levying any tax upon the people; 
but that necessity exists and it is useless to disguise it, Senators may 
talk against taxing the people and deprecate the idea of levying impost 
duties upon the articles consumed by the laboring men of the country, 
and I sympathize with the sentiment; but still it is absurd for the simple 
reason that take it as you will you are bound to tax the people of this 
country just so much as is necessary to raise money to defray the ex- 
penses of the Government and to discharge its obligations, and while 
we are imposing tariff duties for this purpose it is the duty and the 
obligation of Senators representing the various interests of the States and 
sections of this country to see that the producing and manufacturing 
interests of this country shall have the fair and equitable advantages 
resulting from such a tariff. 

You may call it advantages or you may call it incidental protection 
or you may call it a protective tariff, for they all mean the same thing 
whenever a tariff duty is laid upon an article produced in this country, 
for the very fact of imposing such a duty gives to that article an in- 
creased market value proportionate to the duty levied, and when you 
speak of a tariff for revenue only as contradistinguished from a tariff 
for incidental protection or from protection used in its broadest sense, 
under the conditions that exist at this time for raising a large revenue, 
it is, to my mind, a distinction without a difference, for the simple rea- 
son that the effects of such a tariff are exactly the same, call it what 
name you will. Mr. President, when any Senator on this floor 
advocates a fair and reasonable protection or claims a fair and reason- 
able distribution of the advantages of the tariff for the products of his 
own section I agree with him, and consider he is perfectly right in do- 
ing so, and is representing the interests of his constituents; he is vio- 
lating no principle of political faith because the necessity exists for such 
a tariff, and justice and equity requires it shall be fairly and justly dis- 
tributed to the advantage of all interests and all sections; and when 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. JONAS] asks for fair protection for the 
great agricultural sugar interests of his State I think he is right, and is 
enfitled to ask that that interest shall bear only its fair proportion ot 
the reduction to be made; and so with the Senators from South Caro- 
lina on rice; the Senator from Alabama on raw silk; the Senators from 
Missouri on lead and zine, and the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAY- 
ARD] on the productive industries of that State—all are entitled to the 
fair proportionate benefit which should properly come to any interests 
they represent; and representing in part as I do a large and growing 
interest in wood, coal, salt, and other products in my State, I claim for 
these interests the same fair treatment and the same proportionate 
advantages in the adjustment of the tariff as is claimed for any other. 
interests represented on this floor. 

The wool-growing interests of the United States are very large and 
very generally distributed; there are very few States in the Union that 
are not interested in its production. This interest has grown largely 
in the last few years, and when the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. WILL- 
IAMS] states that the price for wool in the last few years has declined, 
this decline is owing to the fact that reasonable protection has increased 
its production until competition has been produced among ourselves, 
and as this production continues throughout this country, which is so 
largely odapted to wool-growing, it will have the effect of itself of di- 
minishing the price by competition until it reaches a fair minimum 
price, and will render the manufacturers independent of all the better 
grades of foreign wool. 

I desire only to say this much, Mr. President, in explanation of the 
principle that has governed my votes on many of the questions involved 
in this bill: I am not in principle in favor of a high protective tariff, 
but I am in favor of raising the revenue required for the Government 
by e yrs not by internal revenue, except upon distilled spirits; 
and I am in favor of adjusting that tariff so as to bute the advan- 
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meno the incidental protection, which follows as anecessity, in an equi- 
table and fair manner to the various productive interests of the country. 
I am unwilling any particular interest or section shvud have more ad- 
vantage than it is fairly entitled to, and would not knowingly deprive 
any production or interest of its equitable proportion. I shall vote 
against the proposed amendment reducing the tariff on wool. The pro- 
posed duty upon wool as it stands in the bill is now a reduction of about 
20 per cent. on the existing tariff, which is more than the proportion 
wR mond be shared by this product in the general reduction made 
y bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. ALLISON in the chair). The ques- 
tion is on the amendment of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAY- 
ARD] as modified. 

Mr. CONGER. Let the amendment be reported. 

The AcTING SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out the schedule 
of wool and woolens and to insert: 

All w hair ue of 
pound — over, 8 — yor eee, . rage aba hy haan ior 


per 
valorem; all manufactures of wool or of which wool be the com- 
ponent, 50 per cent, ad valorem, 


Mr. CONGER. I understood there was another amendment as a sub- 
stitute for that. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I understand the amendment to be a reduction 
of the duty proposed on wool and also on woolen goods. 

Mr. BAYARD. It is a substitute for the whole schedule. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. So far as the amendment of my colleague pro- 
poses a reduction upon wool and woolen goods I am in favor of it. I 

ve always had some doubt about the propriety of putting a large duty 
upon wool, because if we tax the raw material of necessity the goods 
manufactured out of wool must be higher, 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. SLATER] who has had considerable ex- 
perience in the wool business and who represents a wool-growing State, 
said in his argument this morning that the tariff upon wool did not 
affect the price of the domestic product; that on the contrary the im- 
portation of wool is in aid of the sale of the domestic wool. If that is 
true then there is no necessity for the purposes of protection to levy any 
duty whatever on wool. Yet I believe that wool ought to contribute, 
just as everything else ought to contribute, its fair proportion of the bur- 
dens of the people. 

I am in favor, therefore, of such a moderate duty upon wool as will 
make that article contribute a reasonable amount toward the revenues 
which are needed for the country; but just as low as we can reduce the 
duty on wool with reference to its paying a proper share of the duties 
which we are compelled to raise I think it is proper to go. The amend- 
ment offered by my colleague I understand to be in that direction. If 
that amendment should be adopted in reference to wool, it likewise 
proposes a reduction upon woolen and that is a necessity to the 
consumers of the country. Weall know that a very large amount of goods 
is imported into this country besides what are manufactured out of 
wool, and the great body of the people ought to have those goods just 
as cheaply as possible with a due regard to the revenue which we are 
to raise. 

However, I think that the whole bill has proceeded upon a wrong 
principle. I have listened to the debate though I have not participated 
much init. I have heard it alleged time and again in advocacy of the 
measure proposed by the Finance Committee that it was necessary in 
order to protect some special interest inthe country. There isscarcely 
an industrial interest of the country but what has been at our doors 
clamoring for protection. So far as the protection arising incidentally 
from the levying of a proper revenue is concerned, no one has a right 
to object to it; but the moment you depart from that principle and levy 
a tax upon the people of this country in order to build up the interest 
of any particular class of men, you do injustice to all the rest. 

The bill, as I conceive, has not been based on any desire or any pur- 
pose of raising revenue for the Government specially, but for the pur- 
pose of protecting particular interests in the country. That certainly 
is wrong. The people of this country will not be content to be made 
tributary to the advancement of the material interests of any particular 
classes of the community, and ought not to be satisfied with it. 

I do not know how much taxation will be reduced by the bill. Any- 
thing that is in aid of the reduction of taxation I favor. While there 
may be portions of the bill that I shall be utterly against, I desire to 
see the taxation of the people of this country reduced. I desire to see 
it not only because it is a lessening of the burdens of the people, but 
because I believe that an overflowing Treasury is a curse to any coun- 

We have had some experience in that respect. We have had the 
Treasury of the country overflowing for the last few years, and we have 
had vicious legislation arising out of it. If you had had nothing but the 
proper revenues of this country collected out of the people, you would 
have had none of your arrears of pensions—a matter which was as great 
an outrage upon the people of this country as any legislation that was 
ever enacted. So you have had many applications of money out of the 
Treasury that would not have been made if it had not been that the 
Treasury wus plethoric with money. 

I want to see the taxes of the people lessened not only for the purpose 
of relieving them from the burdens of government but also so that our 
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Government shall not have in its Treasury more money than is abso- 
lutely necessary to meet the wants of the Government. I believe that 
when we get an overflowing Treasury we had better adopt the plan re- 
sorted to during the administration of General Jackson and distribute 
it among the States, rather than kep it in the Treasury to become the 
foundation for vicious legislation and an unwise appropriation of public 
money. 

Mr. President, I did not desire to enter into this discussion; I wished 
simply to express my opinion that our legislation ought to conform to 
the interests of the people by reducing their burdens to the lowest pos- 
sible point. The amendment I understand p: to lessen the duties 
upon woolen goods and upon wools, and therefore I shall favor it. 

Mr. CONGER. Mr. President, I have carefully avoided prolonging 
the discussion upon any of these propositions, but the amendment sub- 
stantially and actually reduces the protection upon wool and the wool- 
growing interests of the United States, so that it might almost as well 
be put upon the free-list. In behalf of many of my own people I de- 
sear he zaps epg ter A a reduction. This, as I 
understand, does not affect woolen manufacturers at all; it is a blowat 
the wool-growers. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY], and I do not know 
exactly what prompts that remark, talks about the wool-growers of 
the United States clamoring here for protection for their interests. In 
my opinion the 20,000,000 people of the United States directly inter- 
ested in this question have been very mild. I have not heard them 
clamor. What if they do come here and ask their rights and that they 
be protected? There are 20,000,000 of them, men, women, and chil- 
dren, interested in the growth of wool. It is not confined to any State or 
any Territory particularly, but is a universal interest in which 20,000,000 
of the constituents of the Senator from Delaware and myself and all 
other Senators here have modestly and quietly asked a reasonable pro- 
tection and that in this revision of the tariff their interests shall not 
be struck down at one blow. I am not one of those who, when the 
people ask a fair consideration of questions important, vitally impor- 
tant to them, in a modest, respectful way, wish to turn upon them as 
clamorers. I do not think the Senator from Delaware believes that of 
these farmers and wool-growers all over the United States. 

In my judgment, the committee’s bill has reduced the protection to 
the wool and to the wool-growers of this country beyond all reasonable 
limits. It is an assault upon that industry which ought to be resisted. 
If there were any possibility of effectually resisting it I should stand 
here and do it from day to day; but in the general reductions of duties, of 
taxation as it is called, as the committee’s billis reported both on woolen 
manufactures and on wool, I can see that therelative proportion of pro- 
tection to the relative interests has been somewhat preserved. But by 
this proposed amendment, without touching the man the wool- 

wers, the farmers all over the United States have an industry abso- 
utely stricken down, and I am to be terrified from supporting it by the 
talk that the farmers are clamoring here. 

I shall vote against this proposition or any proposition to farther re- 
duce the duties upon one of the most important industries of the whole 
country. I have heard Senators here talk about protecting particular 
interests, because women and children and country people were inter- 
ested in them. There is no industry in which the whole population in 
agricultural districts, men, women, children, boys, girls, all take a share 
and all have an interest in so much as wool and wool-growing through- 
out all this country; but nobody rises to speak in behalf of that com- 
mon industry of our agriculturists thro ut the whole country. 

Mr. COKE. Mr. President, representing in part one of the 
wool-growing States in the Union, I desire to say that I shall vote for 
the amendment of the honorable Senator from Delaware. Woolen cloth 
and manufactures of wool are articles of universal consumption from 
one end of this country to the other. The necessity is imposed by the 
climatic conditions by which our people are surrounded. They are as 
absolutely necessary as quinine in fanlarla] districts. Being articles of 
universal necessity, of universal consumption, they ought to be cheap- 
ened as far as is practicable. I will allow no Senator to go beyond me in 
voting such reduction as will bring all these articles in the cheapest 
form possible to the use of consumers. 

At the last session of Congress the honorable Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. BAYARD], when the subject was under discussion, proposed the 
same amendment now before the Senate. I then voted for it. It was 
voted down, however, and as soon as it was voted down another amend- 
ment was proposed reducing the duty on raw or unman wool 
to 25 per cent., leaving out the manufactures of wool. I voted against 
that proposition, because to reduce raw wool to 25 per cent. without at 
the same time reducing the manufactures of wool would have been 
simply to transfer the bounty from the wool raiser to the manufacturer, 
and notin the interest of the consumer. 

I shall vote for the amendment of the honorable Senator from Dela- 
ware now, as I did then, and I do it for the purpose of cheapening 
woolen goods to those who are compelled to use woolen goods in this 
country. 

I hers heard during this entire discussion very little said about the 
people, about the consumers; it has all been with reference to the in- 
-terests of the protected classes. For myself I acknowledge a solicitude 


for the interest of the great mass of the consumers in this country. 
They are unorganized, they are not plying us with a lobby and with 
solicitations. ‘The special interests, the protected interests have their 
representatives in and out of Congress. They are organized; they have 
their press and their treasury; they have their paid ts and attor- 
neys. The unorganized consumers of manufactured and other products 
in this country suffer because of this close organization of the protected 
interests. 

I am not here to make war upon any interest; I am here to advance 
the equal interests of all, and, in so far as it is in my power, to see to it 
that a few corporations, a few individuals compared with the whole, shall 
not have undue advantages in national legislation. 

So far as raw wool is concerned no Senator on this floor is more inter- 
ested for his constituents than myself. I will not see theraisers of wool 
in my State or elsewhere sacrificed, but will, as long as consumers of 
woolen goods are required to pay a bounty exceeding 20 per cent., de- 
mand all in excess of that per cent. for them. I would unhesitatingly 
vote to place wool on the free-list, if at the same time the manufactures 
of wool were put at 20 per cent. 

But I will not vote to reduce the duty on wool unless pari passu it is 
accompanied with a reduction on woolen The amendment of 
the honorable Senator from Delaware makes the reduction in that way, 
and if it should be made still greater, both on the raw material and on 
the manufacture, I still would support it. No Senator here can propose 
an amendment having due regard to revenue upon woolen goods and 
raw wool thatshall be equal and travel down-grade with the same speed 
on both that shall be too low or too radical for me to support. 

I do not vote protection to any interest. I will vote protection for 
nobody, for no avocation, for no pursuit, for no interest, for no indus- 
try. I vote for revenue. I do not believe that the taxing power of 
this Government can be used constitutionally for the building up of any 
private interest or of any industry. I believe that it is our duty to 
raise revenue for public purposes by the imposition of customs duties, 
and while we have the power to discriminate when within the revenue 
standard, that it is to the last degree unwise and inexpedient to do so 
for the protection of any industry, leading, as such discriminations al- 
ways and inevitably do, to the oppression of all industries not protected. 
When we can not protect all alike it is gross inequality and injustice to 
protect at all. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President, I am not quite sure whether the adjust- 
ment that the Senator from Delaware proposes in his amendment be- 
tween the wool-grower and the manufacturer is a just one; it certainly 
has this merit, that the country can understand it and we can under- 
stand it, whereas in the numerous and complicated classifications and 
compound duties in the different items in the present schedule, I con- 
fess that after a great deal of study it would be hard for me to tell 
what is to be the exact duty imposed upon a great many things, pro- 
visions being made for duties to be paid by the ounce, by the square 
yard, by the pound, specific, and ad valorem; the taxes differ on warps 
and wefts of cotton, ramie, and jute, and when all or partly of wool, 
and God knows what all, until it is difficult to tell what we have done; 
but I know when we fix on a general ad valorem rate, as the Senator 
now proposes to do, the country will understand it, and there will be 
no difficulty about it. In that regard, if in no other, the amendment 
is certainly a very great improvement. 

Mr. MAXEY. Lask the Senator from Kentucky if it is not very 
greatly in favor of a bill that it should be so plain and simple that - 
Pda can understand it, and if that is not a very strong point in its 

vor? 

Mr. BECK. That is the object of all legislation, as I understand it. 

Mr, MAXEY. It ought to be, but it is not. 

Mr. BECK. I have heard a good deal said during this debate about 
the effect of protection on the wool-growing interest of the country in 
the great West. The Senator from Delaware has shown that prices of 
wool have fallen since 1860 in spite of protection, instead of being ad- 
vanced by it. The Compendium of the Census, which was laid on our 
tables yesterday and which I picked up this morning while the debate 
was going on, confirms what I already believed, that sheep culture in 
this country was not controlled by and had nothing to do with protec- 
tion. On the contrary, it has done just what every other industry of 
that sort has done—it has extended itself west of the Mississippi, seek- 
ing the cheap lands and grazing-fields of the great States and Territo- 
ries and of Texas, Colorado, and elsewhere, and sheep-growing has ab- 
solutely decreased in nearly all the States east of the Mississippi River, 
certainly in a majority of them. 

Mr. MAXEY. I will say to the Senator, as within my knowledge, 
in the last ten years the wool industry and the cattle industry have both 

up. Ten years ago you could have bought stock cattle at $6 a 

ead and stock sheep were worth then about $2. The sheep are a little 
higher to-day than they were ten years ago, but stock cattle to-day can 
not be bought for less than $15. The cattleare not only not protected 
but discriminated against, because the hide that covers the cow comes 
in free, whereas the wool that covers the sheep’s back is protected; and 
yet the cattle industry to-day is just as prosperous as thesheep industry. 

Mr. BECK. That follows another natural law. The great Terri- 
tories of the Northwest have been opened up by railroad facilities and 
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security from the Indians, so that cattle can roam at large over the 
great plains, and Texas, Montana, Colorado, and Wyoming are covered 
with them. Sheep have not progressed so fast, because they require 
corralling at night; they require watching, while cattle do not. Men 
living in Boston, Chicago, Kentucky, or elsewhere can invest their 
money in cattle and have cattle-herders attend to them and have them 
cared for without any attention of theirown. I think that the Sen- 
ator from Vermont is mistaken in believing that protection has had 
much, if anything, to do with the increase of sheep-raising. 

The total number of sheep in the United States in 1870 was 28,477,- 
951; in 1880, 35,192,074, an increase of 7,714,123. 

In the great States of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, New York, Ohio, and 
Tennessee, this is the result: 


Sheep. 


Or a falling off of 1,090,149 sheep in these six States, although the 

increase in the United States in ten years was 7,000,000. 
— INGALLS. The Senator understands of course the reason of 

that. 

Mr. BECK. I do, and I will try to explain it in a moment. 

Mr. INGALLS. The sheep husbandry has been very largely trans- 
ferred to the grazing regions of the West and South. 

Mr. BECK. T had said so a moment ago. Now, let me give the 
figures as to some other States and Territories: 


Sheep. 

States and Territories. | 1870. | 1880. 
California 4,152,349 
Colorado. 748, 443 
‘ebraska. 199, 453 
New Mexi 2, 088, 831 
n.. 1,083, 162 

Texas...... 714,351 | 2,411, 
71711000000 VER A Ave ars kala vata 4,583, 752 | 10, 681, 871. 


Or an increase in those States and Territories of 6,114,119. 

The meaning of it is just what the Senator from Kansas very prop- 
erly suggests. The sheep are leaving the high-priced lands east of the 
Mississippi River, they are se yess | e great plains where they can be 
fed on grass all the year round, where their owners do not have to put 
them in barns and feed them from November till May while the wool is 
injured by the process. They areseeking cheap lands and grass. 
The Senator from Delaware was over a good deal of that country last 
fall; so was I. I spent a good while there, and men told me they could 
keep sheep for a dollar a head per annum. The ranchmen cut a little 
hay to guard against extreme cold weather and ice in the winter. All 
the rest of the time they live on the grass, Competition among those 
sheepraisers ischeapening wool. They canraise wool cheaply, and they 
can send it now by railroads almost bea Beira They told me they 
could get their wool to Boston within one- cent a pound what wecan 
get it there from Kentucky, where we feed our sheep on land which 
costs A eg an acre, and they feed their sheep on land that does not cost 
anything. 2 

These are the things which are affecting the condition of the sheep 
industry in this country, and they will so more and more. I believe 
that it will not be five years before men in Wyoming, in Montana, and 
in Colorado—I do not know how it is in the other Territories—will raise 
us fine a class of wool as is raised anywhere east of the Mississippi, and 
they can raise it as cheap as anybody in any country. And yet in ar- 
ranging this bill, as the Bentator from Texas very well said, I would not 
vote in any way to injure the men who are producing wool, nor would 
I vote so as to injure the man because as long as there is any 
tax upon wool, if we cripple our manufact there is no other mar- 
ket for American wool, because they can not send it abroad under the 
conditions we are now living and sell it as cheap as anybody else. I 
only desire a reasonable and fair reduction to cheapen the product of 
the manufacturers to the consumer, and at the same time to extend the 
market, which we shall do just to the extent that we cheapen the goods, 
and will be beneficial alike to the manufacturer and the producer of 
wool. 

I have never believed, though I have often heard it declared on this 
floor, that great country owed all of its recent improvement to protec- 
tion. I have heard it even said that the great wheat crops of the West 
were attributable to protection. Why, sir, we have given empires 


away to people to go and settle upon them. We have given to railroads 
since 1860 more land than there is in the original thirteen States that 
composed this Union, and we have given to the men of all the world 
hom and pre-emptions and tree claims, and desert land claims, 
and God knows what, until 750,000 people come here annually from 
all parts of the world, and go to those great regions of the Western 
country, settling them up and raising products which the railroads are 
carrying to the seaboard to go to all parts of the world. We have im- 
proved and prospered in spite of protection. 

The failure of 1873 which came from overproduction of manufact- 
ures and closed up many of the factories of the East was a great afflic- 
tion to those people at the time. It continued from 1873 to 1878. 

I have met in the Northwest where I go every summer, sometimes for 
months, and I expect to go often hereafter, men living on farms rais- 
ing wheat, cattle, and sheep by the hundred in Dakota, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, and Wyoming, who told me that they had gone West because of 
that failure of manufacturing establishments from 1873 to 1878, and 
from being almost tramps and beggars, and they thanked God that the 
misfortune had happened which drove them out to that great country 
where they were now p: ; they never would have been as pros- 
pane but for the adversity that drove them away from their Eastern 

omes. So it was not an unmitigated evil after all. 

This country is so vast, its capacity for raising cattle, sheep, wheat, 
and everything is so great, that all it wants is a decent, fair chance for 
the people to get the commodities they need reasonably cheap. It is 
time to quit talking about protecting industries when we are injuring 
ten of our citizens where we are helping one; at the same time we must 
take care that we do not do anything so radical as to injure men who 
have gone into a business that they would not have gone into but for 
the system that induced them to do so. The only difficulty I have in 
voting for the amendment of the Senator from Delaware is that I am 
not sure whether the adjustment between the farmer and the manufact- 
urer is properly made, use I will not vote to close the factories or 
do anything to injure them if I know it. 

I rose principally to present the figures relative to sheep culture so 
that Senators can look at the facts forthemselves. They will see, I think 
what has produced the change in the location of our sheep cultureand 
what has taken it where it now is and where it will increase in the fut- 


ure. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Lask the Senator from Kentucky if he thinks 
50 per cent. is not enough protection to the manufacturer ? 

Mr. BECK. I thought it was 45 per cent. in the amendment offered. 
I did not know it had changed to 50; that is about right. 

Mr. MORGAN. Theamendment proposed by the Senator from Dela- 
Ware presents the great question at issue in regard to the method of 

the tax in this tariff bill; it presents the issue between the ad 
valorem and specific systems of collecting the duties. I will not un- 
dertake this morning to discuss the question, as I hope to have the op- 
portunity of doing a little later. I desire that the amendment which 
the Senator from ware seeks to apply to this schedule of woolen 
goods shall be extended so as to include all the schedules in this bill, 
and I hope to be prepared before we get through with the measure to 
present an amendment to it which will bring in issue directly, as to the 
whole bill, the question of the choice between specificand ad valorem rates 
of duty. I have had the opportunity of stating very briefly some of my 
views on the question before the Senate; but I think that the importance 
of the question merits the further consideration of this body. 

Some facts have been stated by the chairman of the Committee on 
Finance this morning that I desire to call attention to for a moment. 
That able financial statesman seems to be in difficulty with the other 
members of his committee as to the proper manner of imposing duties 
upon our imports. : 

The history of this bill in this body has been very remarkable. The 
Committee on Finance, composed of our ablest men, have brought ina 
bill, and on three different schedules have asked a recommittal of very 
important matters of taxation to that committee for further considera- 
tion; and this morning, after this bill has been under discussion here 
since the 11th day of January, we have a proposed change in this tariff 
in the nature of a reduction upon the specific rate of duty upon manu- 
factured woolen goods and the ad valorem rate also. 

That committee have been in trouble with this bill since it first went 
before them. They got into very serious trouble upon the iron sched- 
ule, and they asked that certain parts of the bill might be sent back for 
a reconsideration of their recommendation upon that schedule, the ob- 
ject being, if possible, to reconcile differences existing in the minds of 
members of the committee upon that great leading industry. A por- 
tion of the bill was accordingly sent back to the committee. That com- 
mitteeis Republican; its majority belong to the Republicar party; and 
besides that it is largely a protection committee. There is quitea pre- 
ponderance of protectionists upon that committee, and upon the sub- 
jects of iron, sugar, and woolen goods, three great leading industries 
that are now being taxed, the committee have been unable to agree 
except in the way of compromise. á 

Why is it that such a committee as that can not find a principle upon 
which they can adjust a rate of duty to be imposed upon these goods? 
Why is it that after coming in here with their recommendation they 
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have to ask that important parts of this bill be recommitted in order 
that they can make a further adjustment more in aecordance with the 
demands made by the manufacturers or else by the producers of theraw 
material? Why is it that this struggle between the manufacturers and 
the producers of the raw material which they weave and spin and melt 
up into metal should be continually going on in that committee. And 
why is it that the war follows the bill into the Senate and requires the 
chairman of the committee to ask that certain portions of the bill shall 
be recommitted from time to time for further examination on the part 
of that committee? 

There is one class of persons alluded to by the honorable Senator 
from Texas [Mr. CokE] who, while they have been ing themselves 
to some extent heard in this body, have not yet made a demand for the 
recommittal of the bill, and if they had made ever so many demands 
none of them would have been heeded; that is the consuming class of 
the country. These demands have been made continually by the pro- 
ducers of the raw material and by the manufacturers of the raw ma- 
terial, and the difficulty that has originated and has been so long in 
controversy in the committee is how much they should take off one pro- 
tected interest and how much we should put on the other, 

Not wishing to disparage the chairman of that committee or any mem- 
ber of it by an allusion to a well known fable, oneis forcibly reminded 
of the judge who sat in solemn state and divided the cheese between 
the rat and the crow by nibbling off of one end until the scale would 
rise, and then found it necessary to nibble more off the other until the 
other scale should rise, and after he had accomplished the adjustment 
he had absorbed all that the rat and the crow were contending about. 
That is the way thiscommittee, in the interests of protection, have been 
acting on these questions. They take a little off the producer’s protec- 
tion, then they take a little more off the consumer’s tribute, but the 
seale is never balanced; and when they come back into the Senate what 
is the result? The cheese of both the producer and consumer has well 
nigh vanished, and the manufacturer has grown plethoric. 

The honorable Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD], distinguished 
alike for his ability and his patriotism, and whose name has been known 
to every circle of the people of the United States for years past as one 
of our most enlightened men, rises on the floor of the Senate and sol- 
emnly avers in the presence of the American people that he can not 
understand this tariff; and the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Beck], 
with his penetrating intellect and his assiduous attention to this bill in 
all its details that have made a record of history here of his knowledge 
of subjects of finance and taxation that would have done honor to John 
Bright or to any man in England, gets up and says he can not under- 
stand this bill. No one here understands it on the sugar rate, on the 
iron rate, or on the woolen rate; and the people of the United States are 
to receive from this committee, from this Senate, as they have received 
this morning, not legislation based upon principle and enlightened by 
intelligence, experience, and information, but legislation adjusted in 
the committee, after various efforts, by compromise between the gen- 
tlemen who compose that committee. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] came in this morning 
with amendment after amendment on the woolen schedule reducing the 
tate from 35 to 30 per cent. ad valorem where the tax was ad valorem. 
This subject excited a very mild inquiry on the partof the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. DAweEs], who is always alert for anything that 
concerns his people, and also from the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
HAWLEY], who is equally alert in what concerns his people; and we 
were informed that the Committee on Finance had taken the subject 
into consideration, and that by balancing their opinions one against 
another they had come to the conclusion that the average they had 
struck was, after all, about as fair as they could get. What is the prin- 
ciple of it? No man could explain it. What is the amount of reduc- 
tion? About so and so. What was to be the effect of it no man could 
tell; and we have put those amendments upon this bill this morning 
without debate; and there is no Senator on this floor—and I say it in 
the presence of this Senate—that understands the effect of those amend- 
ments, not even the chairman of that committee. 

What sort of legislation is this? Where is the trouble? Where does 
it arise? It arises in the efforts to tax the people of the United States 
by a compromise, an adjustment, and a balancing of their claims for pro- 
tection and their claims for relief against protection, not upon any prin- 
ciple, but simply by compromise and concession. While these compro- 
mises and concessions are going on between the producers and the man- 
ufacturers, the consumers have to bear the burden and they have to 
pay the reckoning. That class are not thought of. It makes no dif- 
ference what becomes of them; nobody cares what becomes of them. 
Let them go to ruin if you please, so we can get the amount of money 
divided equally among ourselves which results as bounty derived from 
this false system of taxation which they must contribute. 

Sir, you can never get a just system or one that the people of the 
United States can understand till you adoptthe ad valoremsystem. It 
is the only system that is applicable toour peculiar institutions and our 
peculiar situation. The Senator from Delaware when he moves an ad 
valorem tariff upon this section of the billadmits before the world that 
nothing but an ad valorem tariff is properly applicable to any schedule 
of the bill. Why does he move it? Because he says he can not under- 


stand the effect of this schedule of the bill and he can understand the 
effect of an ad valorem tax. A 

If that honorable Senator, able as he is, can not understand it, how 
are the taxed people ever to understand it? Are we to have a system 
of laws enacted in the United States for the purpose of gathering taxes 
out of the people which they may not understand and which Senators 
avow they can not understand; but thatthe people must march upand 
pay their tribute to the Government under the pressure of that sort of 
tyranny which obtains in Egypt? `The people in Egypt can not un- 
derstand how it is that taxes are assessed according tothe water-mark 
on a post set on the bank of the Nile with figures marked upon it to 
indicate the rising of the flood and the submergence of their lands. 
That was the mode of assessment in Egypt. 

The government formerly planted a water-gauge upon the banks of 
the Nile with notches upon it to show the rise of the water, and if it 
rose so many feet or so many inches upon that post the assessment was 
made upon so many bushels of rice and pulse and corn or whatever it 
is they may produce, and they were taxed on that assessment upon 
what they ought to produce. They do not understand it. It was not 
intended that they should understand it. It is not intended that the 
Egyptian should understand his laws because he is a man who is put 
in bondage beneath the laws, and has no voice in their enactment. 
But, sir, men who furnish the sources of political power in this coun- 
try, men to whom we are responsible for our political action and opin- 
ions, men who supply the vital power of this Government, have a right 
to laws that they can understand, and we ought never to send to them 
a statutory enactment with the express avowal of the committee that 
reported it that they can not understand it. 

Such darkness will pervade this system just as long as false principles 
lie at the foundation of our methods of taxation. But if we pursue the 
light that comes from the Walker tariff of 1846, that which was adopted 
by the people of the United States after mature consideration, and has 
been proven to be the best system of taxation which we ever adopted, 
the humblest, the least intelligent people can understand exactly the 
principles upon which they are taxed and the extent of the taxation. 

The honorable Senator from Vermont this morning said that the aver- 
age price paid for labor in the manufacture of woolen goods was a dol- 
lar and a quarter a day. How much does the employé of the man who 
raises the sheep get per day? He will be a very fortunate man if he get 
a half-dollar. Here is a dollar and a quarter against a half-dollar, and 
the difference of 75 cents is produced by this law. That is a discrim- 
ination in favor of one class of American laborers, not in favor of Ameri- 
can labor. It is a discrimination in favor of one class of laborers as 
against another class of laborers, and the man who gets 50 cents a day 


. Wages in raising these sheep has just the same expense under this tariff 


for living and the same burdens to bear as the man who gets a dollar 
and a quarter a day in consequence of these provisions. Sir, I can not 
see the justice of that; I can not recognize that there is anything true 
and honest and proper in that. 

But the Senator says again that the price of wool is continually going 
down in the United States, and he gave that as a reason to his friends 
from Connecticut and Massachusetts why it was necessary and proper 
to reduce the tariff on woolen goods. The price of wool is all the time 
going down, says the Senator from Vermont. Thatis true. Now, if 
the price is going down, what effect has the high protective tariff on 
wool (which the Senator from Vermont says it is necessary to reduce) 
had upon this price? When the Senator speaks of the increase of the 
number of pounds of wool in the United States, he at once adopts the 
delusion that that increase in the number of pounds is produced by the 
protection of the tariff. 

The honorable Senator from Kentucky has just exploded that by his 
comparison of the amounts of wool produced in the United States east 
of the Mississippi and west of the Mississippi in the decade between 1870 
and 1880. He shows that the vast increase in the production of wool 
in the United States is due alone to the fact that the Indians and other 
dangers to sheep-walks have been removed from the great plains and 
sierras of the West, and that the United States furnishes free pasturage 
tothose people on which toraisesheep. They pay nothing for their land. 
A man who pastures his flocks of sheep with only three shepherds for 
five thousand sheep over a range of one hundred and fifty miles and back 
during a season seldom passes over an acre of land that belongs to a pri- 
vate owner. 

We give them free pasturage and they avail themselves of it. The 
grass and the different descriptions of herbage are rich and productive 
of excellent wool and good mutton, and the result is that these men go 
there and there is an enormous increase in their flocks. There is conse- 
quently a great increase west of the Mississippi River and particularly 
west of the Rocky Mountain Range, but there is an equivalent falling 
away in the production of wool and in the number of sheep east of the 
Mississippi River. 

The Senator from Oregon tells us wecan not work the American wools 
into the different fabrics which now constitute the commercial fabrics of 
the wool-growing industry without mixing them with foreign wools. 
Then what is the next result? We retain in this bill, as I pointed out 
tothe Senate the other day, a provision which gives theimporters of wool 
a bounty of 2 cents a pound to go to foreign countries where they can 
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find cheaper wool of the same class than can be found in the United 
States and buy it and bring it here in competition with our wool-grower. 
Who are the real competitors in the production of wool with the people of 
the United States? The foreign producers represented by the import- 
ing manufacturers. 

When we come to fix a tariff the first thing we do is to place a spe- 
cific duty on the manufacture which is an equivalent or a little more 
than the equivalent of every dollar that the manufacturer pays for his 
wools on which he bases the manufactured product. We tax the prod- 
uct a sum equal to the cost of the wool and make the consumer pay 
it. He goes to Australia to purchase his wool, and he comes home by 
way of the Hawaiian Islands. He can there price his goods down below 
the American market, in spite of all we can do under existing laws, 
merely by unloading his cargo or changing his manifest. We give him 
2 cents reduction of tax if he will do that, and then give him a tariff 
on his manufactures based on the value of wool in the American mar- 
ket. 

We reward him for a fraud upon the Treasury by telling him that if 
he can find a market where his first-class wools are less than 32 centsa 
pound, and will bring his wools there and ship them from that port to 
the United States, he shall have his tariff rates at 10 centsa pound in- 
stead of 12. 

The manufacturer is frequently the importer also. 
same person they are hand in glove with each other. 

The manufacturer, therefore, represented by his importer, is the man 
who is in actual competition with the American producer, and we re- 
ward him if he will be diligent in carrying into effect that doctrine of 
free trade which is that you may buy where you can buy the cheapest. 
We put a specific tax upon wool, which increases the price at home, and 
every importer or manufacturer is induced to go abroad and buy it ata 
sum of money less than that specific tax added to the price, at any place 
he may choose to select as the port from which to ship it, and he brings 
it here and makes profit out of it. He does this at the expense of the 
American wool-grower by using against him foreign competition; and 
we reward him for this by giving him specific duties to cover the Ameri- 
can price of this wool he uses, and an ad valorem tax based upon that 
price to shield him from competition with the foreign manufacturer. 

I have no especial interest in this matter. The State of Alabama is 
to some considerable extent a wool-growing State, and is getting to be 
more and more so every year. But I am conscious that this industry 
in Alabama is not affected to the value of one cent by the price put 
upon wool in this tariff. I am satisfied also that the price that is put 
upon wool in this tariff is not any real protection to the wool-grower 
in any part of the country, unless it may be that class of capitalists 
who have immense flocks of sheep, sometimes as many as twenty, fifty, 
or one hundred thousand, in the far West, and who get their pusturuge 
from the lands of the United States entirely without charge. 

If the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. WILLIAMS] raises sheep he has 
to do it on land that is worth to him $50 or perhaps $100 an acre, and 
hefore he can embark in the business with any prospect of success he 
is obliged to buy land of that quality, good land. His competitor in 
the far West has the range of the free pastures of the United States; 
and it is impossible, therefore, that the price can do otherwise than 
come down so that the Senator can not afford to grow wool. It is the 
cheap wool-grower who gets the advantages of the protection given to 
wool. 

Where is the necessity of imposing upon the consumers of woolen 
goods in this country a heavy specitie duty upon wool itself when the 
price is declining continually under the home competition? Where is 
the necessity and where is the justice of making us pay this heavy 
burden of taxation upon this article when the bill shuts us off from 
the value of competition in wool, both at home and abroad? For we 
are compelling the consumer to pay a higher price for wool than it 
costs either to produce or to import it. 

The wool manufacturers of this country have access to the entire 
world for their supply; they are not confined to the United States; and 
will you tell me, sir, that if they can find the same quality of wool 
cheaper in Australia than they can find it in the United States they will 
not go there and load their ships and bring it in? Unquestionably they 
will, and sometimes they do it. We give them the control of the wool 
market itself, as well as of the market of the manufactured product. 
No wonder that the Senator from Kentucky and the Senator from Dela- 
ware can not see through this curious, dark, involved, and intricate 
matter. One thing about this plan can be seen, one thing can be felt; 
that is, that the interests represented by the honorable Senator, who is 
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Sir, did I plead myself as incapable when I announced the other day 
that I could not understand the principle of the sugar tax, the iron tax, 
or the woolen tax? Do I brand myself with incompetency or with an 
indisposition to look fairly into this question when I make that acknowl- 
edgment here this morning? We have as an excuse the avowal made 
by Senators on this committee that they do not understand it. Ihave 

the same inability of that distinguished financier, the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. MORRILL], to explain to the Senate. I must take it in 
the dark or not at all, and I feel that my people are like those who in 
dungeons are loaded with chains where the light of heaven can not enter 
and disclose the nature of the burden that hangs on them. They feel 
itand it drags them down, and in this deep darkness we grope our way 
as legislators for 50,000,000 of people, acknowledging that we do not 
know what we are doing, or how to give the people the relief they are 
so earnestly seeking. 

Mr. MAXEY. Mr. President, I represent in part one of the great 
wool States of this Union. I voted at the last session of Congress for 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD] 
to reduce the tax on woolen goods to 50 per cent. ad valorem and on 
wool to 25 per cent. ad valorem. I shall cast the same vote again on 
the pending amendment; and I desire in a very few words to give the 
reasons why I shall cast that vote. 

I deny N that a high protective tariff benefits any in- 
dustry. I the whole system as vicious ab origine. If the high 
protective tariff were the cause of the increase of wool production in 
Texas, as has been assumed, then thatindustry ought, according to that 
theory, to have increased more rapidly than any other of the great in- 
dustries of that State which are not protected, but such is not the fact. 
The wool industry in the State of Texas doesnot grow in advance of the 
cattle industry of that State, which is not protected; nor in advance 
of the great cotton industry of that State, which is also not protected; 
nor in advance of the great grain industry of that State, which, in like 
manner, is not protected. All these industries are in a flourishing con- 
dition. The price of wool is not higher in proportion to the capitaland 
labor employed than the price of cattle. One is protected and the 
other is not protected, and if anything would prove the folly of pro- 
tection we have it right here in two industries dependent on like condi- 
tions; one protected, so called, the other not protected. 

The reasoning, therefore, falls of its own weakness. 

What is the cause which has brought about this vast increase in the 
great production of wool in the State of Texas? Is it due to the high 
protective tariff laid upon wool, or is it due to other causes? That is the 
question. It is not in the slightest degree due to the protective tariff; 
on the contrary that tariff has not benefited that interest in the State 
of Texas. The protection which has caused this t increase in the 
production of wool in the State of Texas is cheap Yina in large bodies, 
covered by nutritions grasses, with abundance of water, and in a mild 
and temperate climate. All the conditions in favor of the wool indus- 
try are there. Now, give this a free race without protection, and the 
business of wool-growing in the old States where land is high and the 
climate is inhospitable could not continue without the supporting hand 
of high protection with Texas wool-growing where all the conditions 
of success are in its favor. The cheap land is there in very large quan- 
tities and in large bodies; the grass is there; the climate just adapted 
to the sheep is there; the wateris there. It will not pay a man to raise 
wool on land worth twenty-five, thirty, forty, or fifty dollars an acre 
when he can raise wool on land worth only one dollar per acre and with 
a better climate, more nutritious and as water, 

Remove the protection entirely and the wool interest of Texas would 
leap in advance more rapidly than it does now. Why? Because the 
natural protection is there to a far greater extent than it is in any of 
the more northern States. So that if there were no protection at all 
that State would go on in advance. Other countries where land is high 
may need an artificial stimulus to keep the trade up, but there we need 
no artificial stimulus. I vote fora tariff on wool not for protection, 
because I do not believe in the doctrine of protection; I vote for a tariff 
on wool because itis fairly and justly a revenue article, and I vote for 
a tariff upon woolen because they are revenue articles, and I be- 
lieve that as the tariff on woolen goods comes down it is just and fair 
that the tariff on the raw material should come down in thesame ratio. 
This is just to the wool-grower, just to the manufacturer, and just to 
the consumer, and note will be made by a discerning and jealous pub- 
lic that the man who has the taxes to pay, the consumer, appears not to 
be considered. We hear every day whatthe manufacturer wants, what 
the manufacturer is willing to do, but the people who thus talk have not 


the chairman of the committee, are always benefited by whatever turn one word to say nor can one word be found in what they have said as 


the matter takes, and I know and feel that the interests which I repre- 


sent here are always burdened and loaded down with additional weights | 


by every turn we take in the course of this labyrinth of difficulties. 
The idea of nurturing American prosperity through a scheme like 
this can not stand the test of common sense. It may seem plain to 
those minds that can see matters to their own advantage and to the ad- 
vantage of their friends and fail to look at all else that is in the world; 
but toa man of plain common sense, who tries to balance things between 
one section and another, one class and another, one ind and an- 
other in this country, the theory of this bill is incomprehensible. 


to what the consumer, the tax-payer, wants or is willing to accept. 
The tariff proposed to be laid on the woolen goods being a fair tariff 
as compared with other schedules, although all are too high, and the 
tariff upon the wool itself being ratably with the tariff upon the manu- 
factured goods, both should go together. I want not one farthing of 
protection in favor of any industry in my State over and above that 
which is granted to the great interests of this country. I donot believe 
Re 
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unnaturally money and labor to gointo channels into which they would 
not otherwise go, deranges the entire labor system of this country, and 
that our country would be infinitely better off if we would but observe 
and obey the Constitution, which gives us no right whatever to lay and 
collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises for any purpose except for 
the purpose of raising revenue to support the Government. Within the 
revenue limit the power and discretion has always been exercised by 
Congress, and properly exercised by Congress, and the protection that 
is furnished by a revenue tariff to all those industries in our country 
which come in competition with foreign industries is inse le from a 
revenue tariff, and I think it fortunate that it is so, but I would not lay 
a dollar in aid of protection, nor was it ever contemplated by the Con- 
stitution. And in framing a tariff bill I should lay a tariff on all duti- 
able articles without reference to whether they were produced here or 
not, discriminating in favor of articles of necessity as compared with 
mere luxuries. All the protection that any industry in this country 
needs is secured by a tariff laid for revenue and for no other purpose 
whatever. s 

The great mistake of incidental protectionists grows out of confusion 
of terms. The tariff of 1789, so often referred to, was not designed to 
nor does it violate the strictest construction of the Constitution, to wit, 
that a tariff should be laid for the purpose of raising revenue. Itshould 
be remembered that the First Congress under the Constitution had to 
select the method of raising a revenue. They were all untried under 
the Constitution. First, direct; second, indirect, by duties, &c.; third, 
excise or internal-revenue tax. All those were authorized by the Con- 
stitution. The tariff method was adopted, and it is the only one which 
by possibility can give protection incidentally, and in laying a tariff for 
revenue in adopting that method of taxation incidental protection fol- 
lowed. But that was a strictly revenue tariff, and a low tariff at that, 
and the schedule shows that dutiable articles were taxed without the 
slightest reference as to whether they were or not manufactured in this 
country. That tariff was not laid to afford incidental protection even at 
the expense of revenue. So I would lay a tariff as the tariff of 1789 
was laid, with a view to revenue only, which of course affords inci- 
dental protection to such articles produced in this country asare brought 
here for sale from foreign countries and pay their way ugh the cus- 
tom-house. But I would in like manner lay a tariff on any foreign 
article brought here, properly upon sound discretion dutiable, without 
any regard to whether it competes with manufactures hereor not. The 
burdens of taxation would thus be distribated and equalized and the 
just discrimination would be in favor of the necessaries as against lux- 


uries. 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President, I did not intend to say another word 
on this subject; but I desire to say, in reply to the suggestion that a 
large proportion of our wool is produced on ranches, that according to 
the census only 34,000,000 pounds were produced from ranch sheep out 
of the 240,000,000 produced. I do not propose to split hairs as to the 
question whether a tariff upon wool that we import to the extent of 
55,000,000 pounds is revenue or protection; but it must be as much so 
upon the wool as it is upon manufactures. 

Now, I wish to say another word in relation to the sheep husbandry 
of the country. There is hardly a State where it does not exist, and 
to a very considerable extent in every single county of the State. Gen- 
tlemen who see fit to strike this down will have something to answer 
for to their constituents, as the sheep husbandry is a great advantage to 
the fertility of the ground all over the country wherever they are pas- 
tured. 

In relation to the amount of slaughtered sheep they have vastly in- 
creased, and we now slaughter about 12,000,000 sheep for their mutton, 
and this has reduced the cost oſ meat through the whole country. Ihave 
sold loads after loads of mutton at less than 2 cents a pound; but to-day 
the appetite of the country has changed; mutton is far better appreci- 
ated, and it sells perhaps not as high as beef, but approaching it. It 
has served vastly as a food product to cheapen the cost of living to the 
laboring and other people of this country. I ask fora yea-and-nay vote 
on this question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD], on which the yeas and 
nays have been ordered. 

The Princi islative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. F. Y (when his name was called). Iam paired with my 
colleague [Mr. MILLER, of California]. I do not see him in the room. 
I withhold 15 vote for the time being. 

Mr. PLUMB (when his name was called). I am paired with the 

On this question Iam 


Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vest]. 
Mr. ROLLINS (when his name was called). 

paired with the Senator from Florida [Mr. Jones]. If he were pres- 

ent, I should vote “nay.” 

called). Iam paired with 


Mr. VAN WICK (when his name w. 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. MAHONE}. 

Mr. HILL (when Mr. WALKER’s name wascalled). Iam requested 
to announce that the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. WALKER] is absent 
on account of sickness, and is paired with the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. KELLOGG]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. I am paired with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
GARLAND]. If he were present, I should vote nay.“ 

Mr. B OW. On this vote I am paired with my co Lr. 
Brown]. If he were present, he would vote “‘nay”’ and I should vote 
* yea.” 

Mr. DAWES. My colleague [Mr. Hoar] being detained from the 
Senate Chamber by sickness, is paired for to-day and to-morrow with the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS]. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Iam paired with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
WALKER]. If he were here, I should vote ‘‘nay.”’ 

Mr. JONAS. On this question I am paired with the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. McPHERSON]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (after having voted in the affirmative). I voted in 
the affirmative not knowing that the Senator from Nebraska [ Mr. SAUN- 
DERS] was absent, with whom I am paired. Therefore I withdraw my 
vote. 

The result was announced yeas 19, nays 29; as follows: 


YEAS—19, 

Bayard, George, Johnston, Ransom, 
Beck, roome, Saulsbury, 

R Grover, Maxey, Slater, { 
Cockrell, Hampton Morgan, Vance. 

ke, Jackson, Pugh, 
NAYS—29. 
Aldrich, Da vis of W. Va., Jones of Nevada, Sawyer, 
Allison, Dawes, Lap 5 Sherman, 
Anthony, Frye, Tabor, 
Blair, Mi 8 Voorhees. 
Camden, H n, Miller of N. Y., Windom. 
Cameron of Wis., Hawley, Mitchell, 
Conger, Hill, Morrill, 
Davis of III., Ingalls, Platt. 
ABSENT-28. 

Barrow, Ferry, Kell > Rollins, 
Brown, Garland, McMillan, Saunders, 
Butler, Gorman, MePherson, 3 
Cameron of Pa., Harris. Mahon Van Wyck, 
Edmunds, Hoar, Miller of Cal., Vest, 
Fair, Jonas, Pendleton, Walker, 
Fariey, Jones of Florida, Plumb, Williams. 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The word like,“ in line 1385, should be stricken 
out, so as to be uniform with the other portions of the schedule. It 
was overlooked at the time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. COCKRELL in the chair). The 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] moves an amendment in 
line 1385, to strike out like.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. ; - 

Mr. MORRILL. I am directed by the Committee on Finance to 
propose another amendment, which was passed over at the time the 
schedule was under consideration, in relation to iron in pigs and cast 
and scrap-iron, to come in on 27, line 510, instead of the clause 
from lines 510 to 520, to take the place of what stands in the text of 
the bill between those lines. 

Mr. BECK. I beg pardon—— 

Mr. INGALLS. Let us hear the amendment reported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Senator from 
Vermont will be read. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. On page 27 it is proposed to strike out 
all from line 510 to line 520, inclusive, as follows—— 

Mr. BECK. I desire to reserve my objection to going back. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Of course all exceptions are reserved. 
The Senator from Vermont proposes an amendment on page 27, begin- 
ning on line 510. It will be read. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. Strike out all from lines 510 to 520 in- 
clusive: 

. descriptions instoding cht trom abd old wsel reliway bare 
boiler-punchings and clippings of iron or beams and bars, steel dings: 
borings, — steel railway-bar crop-ends, none of whieh shall ex 
twenty-four inches in length, steel ingot, ingot, bloom, slab, and billet 
crop-ends, none of which shall exceed five inc in length, $ per ton. 

Mr. MORRILL. That is struck out. Read what is in italics at the 
bottom of the page; that is the matter to be inserted. 

Mr.SHERMAN. The words read already are the words to be stricken 
out; but the words to be inserted will now be read. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 


Iron in iron — spiegeleisen, and cast and wrought n. 
or ton in pigs, three-tenths of 1 centa pound ; but nothing shall ee 
3 except waste or refuse iron or steel that has been in actual 

t only to be ufactured. 


use, and is reman 


Mr. BECK. I object to the consideration of that. It is going back 
in the schedule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kentucky raises 
the question of consideration. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I desire to state—I do not know whether the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky heard it—that this clause was expressly reserved by 
the unanimous consent of thé Senate. The Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. PLATT] and I had some controversy in to an amendment 


that had been inserted in this clause; I proposed then to strike it ont 
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and moved to reconsider, but finally by common consent, which was 
fairly stated, this clause wasreserved. I thereupon prepared an amend- 
ment, which was sent to the Committee on Finance, and has been 
changed by that committee and reported back now. 

Mr. BECK. If the record is against me I have not a word to say. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state, if the Senator 
desires information, that the Secretary’s record shows that this clause 
was reserved, having been passed over without action. 

Mr. BECK. That it was acted upon? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That it was passed over without ac- 
tion. 

Mr. BECK. The motion to reconsider may have been over 
without action, but the paragraph was voted upon, and the RECORD 
will show the 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator is certainly mistaken, for I remember 
distinctly that the paragraph was still open to amendment when it was 
reserved and passed over. We voted upon amendments to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state the condition. 
According to the memorandum of the Secretary, amendments to this 


clause were to; after the amendments were to, by agree- 
ment the whole paragraph was passed over without action having 
been taken. 

Mr. MORGAN. Permit me to state what I think occurred. The 


Senator from Ohio moved to reconsider-—— 

Mr. SHERMAN. No, I had not gone that far. 
that motion. We had not quite passed the clause. 
Mr. BAYARD. Does that include the entire schedule of metals? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Only what has been read. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Only the pig-iron and scrap-iron clause. 

Mr. BECK. I gave notice of a dozen amendments. I want the read- 
ing of the RECORD; I want to see that. If the fact is as stated, very 
well; but I want the RECORD of that day referred to. My recollection 
is that the Senator from Ohio moved a reconsideration and reserved the 
right to have a vote on it in the Senate. As gentlemen reserved the 
right to have votes in the Senate on many other things, I supposed the 
iron schedule was closed until we got into the Senate. If that had not 
been the fact I would have asked the committee this morning to re- 
consider a good many other things as well. 

Mr. SHERMAN. What day was that? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 24th of January, the Secretary 


Says. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The memorandum of the Secretary is the only 
entry. I have no doubt the RECORD shows the same fact. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will send for the Journal 
if the question is raised. That is the only way of determining it. 

Mr. PLATT. The record will be found on the forty-fourth page of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of January 25. There is the final action 
upon this question. The Senator from Ohio had moved to reconsider, 
and the motion to reconsider was not agreed to. The yeas and nays 
were had upon it. Then the Senator from Vermont, the chairman of the 
Finance Committee, said: 

Mr. MORRILL. I now ask that this proviso shall be passed over until to-morrow 
that the Committee on Finance may come to some recommendation which they 
will present to the Senate. I think there is a difference of opinion as to the effect 
of the pag ane that has already been put in, and it is right and proper that it 
should be fairly and properly considered. I ask therefore that the proviso may 
go over until to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Vermont asks unanimous consent 
that the proviso under discussion be over until to-morrow. 

Mr. PLATT. Ihave no objection to that. I think that when the committee 
come to consider it there will be no difference of opinion between what I intend 
to do by my amendment and what the committee are disposed to do. 

Mr. MORRILL. I think not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Chair hears no objection to the request of the 
Senator from Vermont, and it is so ordered. The clause preceding the proviso 
will be considered as agreed to, 


Mr. INGALLS. Well, Mr. President, that is fatal to the claim that 
is made by the Senator from Vermont. The proviso” only refers to 
the definition of waste or scrap iron, and the controversy arose upon 
the question whether or not iron that had not been used for some pur- 
pose could be brought in under this duty as scrapiron. If that is all 
the record that can be quoted, it is obvious that nothing was reserved 
except that portion of the clause from line 517 to 520. 

Mr. BECK. I remember this very well. The Senator from Ohio 
moved to reduce a great many things after our action on this clause, 
and showed some temper because we had in fact reduced pig-iron lower 
than he thought it ought to be. I do not remember any distinct res- 
ervation, and so far as I am able to see there was not any. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The decision of the Chair can not 
affect the question of offering this amendment when the bill is reported 
to the Senate after it is taken out of the Committee of the Whole. The 
Chair will decide that under the understanding and agreement the pro- 
posed amendment would not be in order at this time. 
course a majority of the Senate can control it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I only desire to say that this is rather a technical 
objection when we had referred this very amendment introduced b 
me to the Committee on Finance, and it has there been considered wi 
other amendments. Still, I suppose it will have to wait until the bill 
is reported to the Senate. 


I said I would make 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands from the read- 
ing of the RECORD that that is the case. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It has been reported back by the committee with 
2 amendments referred in the same way. Iam willing to let it go, 

Wever. 

Mr. BECK. So have a t many other things been referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair states it never was referred, 
and the RECORD does not show any such action. 

Mr. MORRILL. It was merely over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Nothing but the proviso was passed 
over, and that was simply asked to be passed over, and it was not re- 
committed to the committee at all. 

Mr. SHERMAN. My amendment was offered and referred. 

Mr. MORRILL. I do notwish to haveany misunderstanding about 
it; but it is clear that the proviso alone was passed over, and therefore 
I withdraw the amendment for the present and will let it be offered 
when the bill shall be reported to the Senate. 

Mr. BECK. I have no objection to the full consideration of it; but 
I was beaten upon several very important amendments, and I propose 
to have the same chance as others when the bill comes into the Senate; 
and until this motion was made it never occurred to me that this item 
would be singled out as one thing to be taken up by itself. If the 
RECORD had been against me I would not have said a word; but I de- 
sire each amendment to stand upon the same footing. If the Senator 
from Ohio can convince me that this is right, I shall vote for it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is decided; the amend- 
ment is not in order. 

Mr. MORRILL. There was another subject that was reserved, and 
that was in relation to salt, and also an amendment regarding braids 
for hats and bonnets. 

Mr. SHERMAN. You had better have the RECORD read to see 
whether it was reserved exactly in a formal way. I should liketo have 
the RECORD read in regard to salt, so as to know whether it was prop- 
erly reserved or not. Perhaps there may be some technical objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The salt reservation was made night 
before last. The provision in relation to bonnets is on page 67, from 
line 1492 to 1497, and the provision in relation to salt on page 75, from 
line 1695 to 1697. The memorandum of the Presiding Officer then oc- 


cupying the chair and of the Secretary shows they were both reserved. 
Mr. SHERMAN. All right. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the Senator from Ohio desires the 
RECORD will be examined 


Mr. SHERMAN. No, I will take the record of the Secretary. 

Mr. MORRILL. Asa matter of convenience I ask that an amend- 
ment considered by the committee may be attended to before salt. The 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] will present it. 

Mr, ALDRICH. The clause beginning in line 1492, as to bonnets, 
hats, &c., was reserved. I offer to it from the Committee on Finance an 
amendment in line 1496, to strike out the word five,“ so that 30 per 
cent. ad valorem shall apply to that clause instead of 35. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Rhode Island, from 
the Committee on Finance, moves in line 1496 to strike out five.“ 

Mr. ALDRICH, I will state in this connection that it is my further 
intention to move, on line 1612, to amend by striking out thirty“ 
and inserting ‘‘twenty.’’ The effect of these two amendments will be 
to reduce the duty on materials for hats, braids, plaits, &c., to 20 per 
cent. ad valorem, and the duty on hats, bonnets, hoods, &c., to 30 per 
cent. ad valorem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be read. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. In line 1496 it is proposed to strike out 
‘‘five;” so as to read: 

ngs hats ar hoods —— men, yooo, and children, oe s of chip, 
m- w or À 
3 other eee Bei 5 ate or 8 for in thks name 30 
per cent. ad valorem. 
Mr. HAWLEY. I desire to understand that clearly. That is a re- 
duction of 25 per cent. from the existing tariff. 
Mr. ALDRICH. It is a reduction of 15 per cent. ad valorem from 
the existing tariff. 
Mr. HAWLEY. My memorandum shows the present tariff to be 40 
per cent. I am not quite sure. 
Mr. ALDRICH. Then it is a reduction from 40 to 30 per cent. 
Mr. HAWLEY. A reduction of 25 per cent. Is there an equal re- 
duction on the 2 
Mr. ALDRICH. Ves, sir. 
| Mr. DAWES. This is from the Finance Committee? 
Mr. ALDRICH. Yes, sir. 
Mr. HAWLEY. The manufacturers of this class of goods have made 
a very interesting statement that would particularly commend them to 


As a matter of | the revenue reformers for the reason that they state they could easily 


submit to a reduction of 10 or 15 per cent.—10 per cent. anyhow, from 
40 to 30 per cent., or perhaps even to 25 per cent. on the man 

goods coming in here, if they eould be allowed to have free of duty 

ee ee eee e FEET 

class of straw braid, braid, as the it. my- 

see no reason why they AES not have 3 We are 
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seeking a reduction of revenue. I think it very doubtful whether we 
have thus far made or are likely to make so great a reduction as the 
committee have prophesied or the people expect, for the effect of some 
of these reductions will be to bring about a much larger importation 
and thereby a compensation for the apparent reduction of revenue. On 
page 72 is the provision in relation to hat materials, &c., the paragraph 
which the Senator from Rhode Island indicates that he will seek to 
amend afterward. That is the one pertaining to the raw materials. 
It is in these words: 

Hats and so forth, materials for. Braids, plaits, flats, laces, trimmings, tissues, 
willow sheets and squares, used for ing or ornamenting hats, bonnets, and 
hoods, composed of straw, chip, grass, palm-leaf, willow, hair, whalebone, orany 
other substance or material, not specially enumerated or provided for in this 
act, 30 per cent. ad valorem. 

If that were not changed the duty on the material, material not man- 
ufactured in this country, would be 30 per cent., and on the manu- 
factured goods would be only 35 percent. The Tariff Commission made 
a bad mistake and had a 5 per cent. higher duty on the raw material 
than on the finished goods, which was a5 percent. premium to foreign 
manufacturers to manufacture the straw into the finished hat before 
sending it over here. That was an oversight, however, and I make no 
further point on that. But this, I understand, the Senator from Rhode 
Island proposes to change from 30 to 20 percent. A portion of the ar- 
ticles referred to in line 1607 and the lines following such as laces, trim- 
mings, and tissues, I do not ask any great reduction on. I do not ask 
that they be put on the free-list because those are things we do make 
here. I do not ask that they should be put evenas low as 20 per cent. 

Mr. MORRILL. I will say to the Senator from Connecticut they 


are made of straw. 
Mr. HAWLEY. Does it contemplate only those made of straw? 
Mr. MORRILL. That is all. 
Mr. HAWLEY: If that be so, they are not manufactured in this 
country. 


The principal materials used in the manufacture of hats and bonnets 
are braids made of straw, chip, manila, and hair that come mostly from 
Italy, Switzerland, and China, and all pay a duty of 30 per cent. 

I am giving the substance now of an official statement made to the 
Tariff Commission. This duty is a great burden upon the business, as 
the production could and would be more largely exported and less of 
foreign-manufactured would be brought in here if these braids 
could come in free of duty, as they do into England and other countries, 
which gives their manufacturers a great advantage over ours; and even 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Rhode Island now would 
give the foreign manufacturers an advantage of 20 per cent. in the raw 
material, they having theirs free of duty and our people proposing even 
now to levy a duty of 20 per cent. on things we do not make. These 
gentlemen say: 

We are excluded almost entirely from trading with Canada, from Central 
America, from the West India Islands, from South America and Mexico, be- 
cause of this 30 per cent. duty which we have to pay on materials—on these 
braids which we use in the manufacture of the koodi Wecansay withoutany 
egotism that no nation in the world can excel us in the manufacture of finished 

and in styles; we take the lead. People come here from Canada and the 


Vest India Islands and look at our goods, and when they see them they prefer 
the styles to any they find in Europe, but they say the prices are too high. 
$ = * * 


We would also like to have manila hats and South American hats, such as 
Panama, Maracaibo, and Cu hats, as well as Leghorn hats, brought in free 
of duty when they come in in the rough, but when manipulated and finished, 
we would have them under a duty of 25 or 30 per cent. 

All these are hats of common use, except the Panama, which may be 
called a sort of a luxury, and therefore somebody might wish to put a 
greater duty on that. 

Commissioner Underwood put some questions to this gentleman: 
Question. It is the straw braids that you wish introduced free of duty? 
Answer. Yes, sir; straw braids and cotton braids also. 

Q. Are there any manufactories of those articles in this country; are they 
made at all here? 

A. No, sir; not at present. Some years ago, when split straw was used, we 
braided a deal in Massachusetts, where the most of the manufactories of 
straw are located. But of late years that & all outof fashion. These braids 
are made from straw which grows in Switzerland, Italy, and China, and are all 
very peculiar and very different from anything we can raise in this country. I 
do not know exactly why it is that we can not raise it here, but it is probably 
owing to the climate. 

By the PRESIDENT : 

Q. Does the duty on braids and the other articles which you desire to have 
3 in free of duty benefit or protect any industry in this country? 

A. I think not. 

Q. You say there are no manufactories of braids in this country now? 

A. No, sir; none at all of this kind which we use for the man ure of hats. 

He denies that the admission of manila and maracaibo hats would 
interfere with any industry of this country. I thought there must be 
some trimmings of silk or cotton referred to here, but I see the lan- 
guage is: 

Composed of straw, chip, grass, palm-leaf, willow, hair, whalebone, or any 
os. substance or 3 not 8 enumerated or provided for in this 
ma 

I think the question should first have been put by the Senator from 
Rhode Island on the raw-material paragraph, my vote, at any 
rate, upon the duty on the finished goods will depend altogether upon 
what the Senate may decide to do upon the raw-material amendment. 

Mr. MORRILL. Let both go together. 


Mr. HAWLEY. We have to have a vote. Does the Sen- 
ator on Rhode Island make the motion on the raw-material para- 
graph? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Itis entirely immaterial to me. I would as soon 
have the vote taken first on the amendment to line 7607. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I have noobjection to the question being taken on 
the two together. I move to make the duty on raw materials in the 
clause from line 1607 to line 1603, inclusive, 15 per cent. ad valorem, 
and if that is done I will then gladly vote for a duty of 30 per cent. upon 
the finished goods, and that leaves but 15 per cent. difference between 
them. That is a little more than they propose to leave. It is now 20. 
I think the margin of 10 per cent. is too small. The duty proposed is 
20 per cent. upon an article that nobody in the country makes, and a 
duty of only 10 per cent. additional on the finished goods is all the com- 
mittee That is what I object to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The duty on the articles of which these hats, bon- 
nets, &c., are made is 30 per cent. ad valorem; the duty on the finished 
article is 40 per cent. ad valorem. We propose to reduce the duty on 
the materials from 30 per cent. to 20 per cent., and on the finished 
article from 40 per cent. to 30 per cent. The amount of revenue de- 
rived from this source is about $1,300,000, which we p to reduce 
on an average about 30 per cent., making a reduction of at least $350,000 
of revenue by the proposition of the committee. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Lask the Senator whether this paragraph is pre- 
cisely in the same terms as the paragraph of the existing law, or whether 
the $1,300,000 is not partly collected from some other article? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The language is identical, I think. These are not 
articles of necessity. They are fancy hats and bonnets made of straw. 
Many of them are very expensive articles. I see no reason why they 
should be reduced below what is proposed by the committee. I think 
that the rate is very low. The reduction of revenue from this source 
would be very large, and I think the committee have gone quite as far 
as they ought to go in that direction. ` 

Mr. HAWLEY. These are not all fancy and stylish hats. The Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island is quite mistaken. Some of them are the 
handsome hats that he speaks of, but they go down to the little chip 
palm-leaf that boys used to get for 10 cents. The whole range of 
straw and chip hats is ineluded in this paragraph. 

As to being unable to afford so much reduction of revenue, I say to the 
Senator if he will reduce the duty on the raw material to 15 per cent. 
I think he will get such an increase of importation as to very largely 
make up for the reduction, and he will assist this manufacture to a 
healthy growth, which will give it an export trade. Export trade would 
be guaranteed if you would consent to put these articles on the free-list; 
but we shall considerably increase the export trade we have by reducing 
it to 15 per cent. 

I move to amend the amendment of the Senator from Rhode Island 
by striking out 20 per cent.,“ in line 1612, and inserting ‘15 per 
cent.“ 

Mr. DAWES. I hope the Committee on Finance will see their way 
clear to adopt the amendment of the Senator from Connecticut. This 
is a raw material as completely as any raw material upon which we 
have been called to vote in this bill. It is the beginning of the manu- 
facture in this country. As has been stated by the Senator from Con- 
necticut, it comes in competition with no other material at all. I do 
not care so much what he puts on the manufactured article, but when 
he comes to an absolutely raw material, to make only the difference of 
10 per cent. in it does not seem to me to be quite in harmony either 
with the bill or with the theory upon which the Finance Committee 
profess to act in this particular. 

The elegant articles that the Senator alludes to are manufactured 
articles, not raw material. The raw material that comes in to make 
these fine articles of luxury he proposes to tax, because he is afraid we 
are going to reduce the revenue too much. The great complaint in this 
Chamber has been that we are not reducing the revenue enough. If 
we are to reduce it at all in any quarter I think we should reduce it 
upon the raw material; I urge upon the Committee on Finance that 
they make more distinction between the manufactured article and the 
raw material than simply 10 per cent. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Iam certainly in favor of reducing the duties on 
raw materials when we make reductions; but the fact is that there is 
not a single article included in the schedule under consideration that is 
in any proper sense raw material. They are all manufactured articles. 
Mr. DAWES. What is raw material? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Let me read theclause. Perhaps the Senator does 
not understand it. 

Mr. DAWES. I presume I do not. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It reads: 

Braids, plaits, flats, laces, trimmings, tissues, willow sheets, and squares. 

Every one of them manufactured—— 

Mr. DAWES. Iam speaking particularly of the straw tax about 
which we are making this discussion. 

Mr. ALDRICH. They are all manufactured. Straw is free. 

Mr. DAWES. Task the Senator from Rhode Island if he does not 


see the impropriety of putting straw and laces in the same category ? 
If the same rules of industry apply to straw in this particular case that 
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do to laces, then I do not understand it. Probably I do not. The 
flats that are put in with the laces are what is made abroad and can 
not be made here for the reason that those who make them make them 
for 10 cents a day and have put the raw material in that shape. It is 
to our manufacturers the raw material, because the manufacturer in 
this country begins at that point just as the raw material to the iron 
founder is iron advanced one Of course I am making no argu- 
ment in reference to laces; and if the Senator has any particular reason 
for putting the lace and the straw together, that of course is for him, 
not for me. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I tried, to the best of my ability, toread the clause 
through so that Senators might understand exactly what it is they are 
to vote upon, and I hope I may be allowed to now read it without fur- 
ther interruption: 

laces, trimm , tissues, willow sheets and squa: used 
F ee and hoods, com A 2 chip, 
grass, palm-leaf, willow, hair, whalebone, or any other su ce or material, 
not specially enumerated or provided for in this act. 

Not one single item is included in that clause that is not a manufact- 
ured article. Of course they are not made here because labor is cheaper 
in India and in various places in the Old World where they are made. 

Mr. DAWES. If the Senator will allow me I will state the difference 
between braids, plaits, and plats, and the laces. The laces are a manu- 
factured article, completed when they come here; no more work is to 
be put upon them; but the plaits, the braids, and the plats are a raw 
material so far as manufacture is concerned here. 
should put a completed article like lace in with that raw material I do 
not yet see. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. President—— 

Mr, ALDRICH. I shall be glad if I can be allowed to retain the 
floor for a few minutes. These articles are all manufactured. The 
braids are braids manufactured from straw in Italy or in other eastern 
countries. The plaits and flats are manufactured articles. They are 
used for trimming and ornamenting fancy hats and bonnets. They are, 
in other words, millinery goods. They are goods imported from Paris 
largely. They are largely articles of French millinery. Some of them, 
of course, come from Italy, and are crude materials to some extent, 
used by milliners and by the makers of fancy hats and bonnets. The 
revenue from this list of articles is $725,000, which we propose to re- 
duce one-third, or $240,000. Itseems to me, if we ought to raise any 
revenue at all, this class of articles ought to pay a reasonable proportion 
of it; that is all the committee ask. 

Mr. DAWES. Because there has been something done to this raw 
material before it is brought here to be used up the Senator calls it a 
manufactured article. He might just as well say that washed and 
screened iron ore on the bank was a manufactured iron. It is only one 
step in the process. That step is on the other side and must be on 
the other side, and any manufacturer here must take it as a raw ma- 
terial. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY] to the amendmentof the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH]. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
Mr. YAN CE. Let the amendment be reported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendmentand the amendment 
to the amendment will be reported. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. Inline 1612, itis moved by Mr. ALDRICH 
to strike out 30 and insert ‘‘20;” so as to read: 


Twenty per cent. ad valorem, 


It is moved by Mr. HAWLEY to amend the amendment by striking | Fai 


out 20 and inserting ‘‘15;”’ so as to read: 
g > 
Fifteen per cent. ad valorem. 


Mr. SAULSBURY. I understand that the amendment proposes to 
reduce the raw material alone. It is no reduction upon the articles 
manufactured out of the raw material as I understand. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Oh, yes. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. What isit on? 

Mr. HAWLEY. It is a reduction from 40 per cent. to 30 per cent., 
perhaps beyond that. ‘ 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Does that apply to the articles manufactured 
out of the raw material? 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the amendment prevails, I propose to move a 
proportional amendment so as to make it uniform. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I understand that the amendment applies ex- 
clusively to the raw material and not to the manufactured article. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state to the Senator 
from Delaware that another amendment is pending, tobe considered as 
soon as this is acted upon, to reduce the rate upon the manufactured 
article. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. If theamendment shall be so framed as to make 
the reduction equal upon the raw material and upon the manufactured 
article, then I have no objection; but if it is proposed simply to reduce 
on the raw material without requiring the manufacture to come down 
in the same ratio, then I am opposed to it. Why should we be legislat- 


Why the Senator | 


ing hereto protect manufacturing interests especially? If we can have 
a reduction all around, I have no objection to that. I do not want to 
oppress the manufacturer, but if we are to reduce the revenue upon 
these articles I do not want to doit in the interest of the manufacturer 
alone. Let it be in the interest of the consumer as well as in the in- 
terest of the manufacturer and I will have no objection to the reduction 
which is pro 8 k 

Mr. MORRILL. This item figures very small in language in the bill, 
but it producesa very large revenue. The proposed reduction is a little 
lower upon the raw material as proposed now by the Senator from Rhode 
Island than it is upon the manufactured article; that is to say, the pro- 
posed reduction is from 40 per cent. to 30 per cent. on the manuiact- 
ured article, and from 30 to 20 per cent. on the raw material. I wish 
to say, while I would not like to discourage this industry, that it is 
not a very large amount of labor that is required when you can have 
your braids already prepared and all the other trimmings to put them 
together and make a bonuet or a hat. I think the difference is a little 
more than it has been, and that the proposition made by the Senator 
from Rhode Island is a fair one. i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY ] to the amendment of the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH], on which the yeas and nays 
have been ordered. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BARROW (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. BLAIR]. 

Mr. DAWES (when Mr. HoAr’s name was called). I desire to state 
again that my colleague [Mr. Hoar] is detained from the Senate Cham- 
ber on account of illness. He is paired with the Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. HARRIS]. 

Mr. JACKSON (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Ferry] who is detained from the Senate. 

Mr. McDILL (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN]. I do not know how he would 
vote. If he were here, I should vote may.“ 

Mr. JOHNSTON (when Mr. WILLIAMS’s name was called). The 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. WILLIAMS] is paired with the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. SAUNDERS]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 


Mr. KELLOGG. I am paired with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
WALKER]. 

The result was announced—yeas 6, nays 39; as follows: 

YEAS—6. 
Dawes, McMillan, Platt, Sawyer. 
Hawley, Miller of Cal., 
NAYS—39. 
Aldrich, Conger, Ingalls, Pugh, 
Allison Davis of W. Va., Johnston: 5 
Anthony, Edmunds, Jones of Florida, Rollins, 
Beck. Farley, Lamar, Saulsbury, 
Blair, Frye, Lapham, Sewell, 
Brown, Garland, Logan, Sherman, 
Camden, George, Maxey, Tabor, 
Cameron of Wis., Grover, Mitchell, Vance, 
Cockrell, Harrison, Morgan, Vest. 
Coke, Hill, Morrill, 
ABSENT—321. 
Barrow, Gorman, Jones of Nev., Saunders, 
Bayard, Groome, Kellogg, Slater, 
Butler, Hale, McDill, Van Wyck, 
n Hampton, McPherson, oorhees, 

Cameron of Pu., Ha Mahone, Walker, 
Davis of III., Hoar, Miller of N. Y., Williams, 

r, J n, Pendleton, Windom. 
Ferry, Jonas, Plumb, 


So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Now, in line 1496, I move to strike out 35 and 
to insert 30,” so as to read 30 per cent. ad valorem.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MORRILL. I ask to have taken up the question of salt, which 
was reserved by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Carolina re- 
served the ph ing in line 1695, Which will be read. 

The paragraph from line 1695 to Iine 1697 was read, as follows: 

t, „ 
CTC ˙ 8 

Mr. VANCE. I move to strike out the paragraph from line 1695 to 
1697, inclusive, with the view of putting salt on the free-list. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE]. 

Mr. VANCE. Mr. President, it is hardly necessary to say much on 
the importance of this article and its universal use by all mankind. 
An Irishman defined salt and gave a clue to its universality when he 
described it as something that made a to taste badly when it 
did not have any of it on it. „ 
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There was consumed in this country in 1881 about 3, 300, 000, 000 pounds 
ofsalt, in round numbers. Aboutone-third of this, or over 1, 100,000,000, 
was foreign salt, and the rest was produced in this country. Of the 
former 133,000,000 pounds, or thereabout, paid no duty to the Govern- 
ment, having been used in the curing of fish. The duty on that salt, 
at 8 cents per 100 pounds in bulk and 12 cents per 100 pounds in pack- 

orsacks, amounted in the same year to $918,437. The percentage 
of the cost in Liverpool was about as follows: Cost per ton on bulk salt, 
$2.37, and the duty amounted to 75} per cent.; cost per ton of salt in 
sacks, $3.64; duty, 74 cents. : 

The consumption per capita in the United States is about one bushel 
of salt or -six pounds, and the tax paid on the consumption aver- 
ages about 5} cents for every man, woman, and child in the United 
States. The number of salt establishments in this country, according to 
the last census, is 268. The capital employed in these establishments 
is $8,225,740; the number of hands employed therein is 4,289; the 
amount of wages pald to them is $1,260,023; the cost of materials used 
in its manufacture is $2,074,099; the value of the product is 84, 829, 566. 
The amount paid to hands engaged in the manufacture of salt per an- 
num is $293, being less than $1 per day. Deducting the cost of material 
and paid from the value of the product leaves about $1,500,000 in 
round numbers for insurance and other expenses and for profit. 

Mr. MAXEY. About 20 per cent. on the capital invested ? 

Mr. VANCE. About 18 per cent. As to the universality of the use 
of Salt in commerce, I ask the Secretary to read a circular which has 
been sent to me from the firm of Jackson & Kilpatrick, importers, ex- 
porters, and dealers, and agents of the Saint Louis Canning Company, 
packers of beef and pork. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

New ORLEANS, February 1, 1883. 
rs of the House 
To the Senators and Membe: eA md Toure o . ; 

GENTLEMEN: The undersigned respectfully present for your consideration the 
following facts in to the duties on salt: 

Being unable at this early date to ascertain the exact information as to recei 
and ot necessary data for the year just ended (1882), we are forced to e 
those — — 3 year, which being fully compiled are therefore on record and 
are a Me 


The total consumption of salt in the United States during 1881 wag 3,300,000,000 
pounds, less than one-third of which, say 1,074,827,800 pounds, was fore’ salt, 
of which 911,803,333 pounds paid duty to the Government amounting to $918,437.78, 

The balance of the foreign salt imported that year, amounting to 133,024,477 

unds, paid no revenue to the Government, it having been withdrawn from 
bond in accordance with act 


July 28, 1866, which act vides that all salt 
used in the curing of fish beexemptfromduty, This dines minan isonly 


made at a few ports in the Eastern (or New England) States, where vessels are 
larly licensed in the fishing ©. 

The salt, however, is consumed in the States, as the fish are generally or al- 
ways cured ashore; but it may be stated that much of the fish thus cured is sent 
to a foreign market, where it competes with similar productions of those coun- 
tries. The same argument can be advanced in favor of (those who pay the duty 
on salt) the ple of the balance of our country, forin the Westand South large 
quantities of pork, beef, and other products are annual! with salt and sent 
to foreign countries fora market, and are sold in competition with similararticles 
ofthose countries. Why, therefore, should the products of one section ofthe coun- 


try be thus d nst and that of another section encouraged 
protected? Is this equity; is it justice? 
The remedy is either to rescind act of July 28, 1 or better still to put salt on 


the free-list, where & justly and truly belo; 
but one of prime necessity, being used for 
each and every one of our 50,000,000 inhabitants, 

It is the preserver and purifier of all things, without a rival or substitute. 
Standing alone amid the productions of nature, pure in itself, it is an antidote 
to all material corruption. a 

Like the other necessaries of life, air and water, salt is universally diffused and 
inexhaustibly supplied. The waters of our ocean hold it in solution. In nu- 
merous streams of saline waters emerge from the bowels of our earth, from 
everlasting springs, or are easily reached by wells. It is found in solid massesin 
the depths of our earth. Such is the bountiful supply of this prime necessary of 
life that its production is cheap and easy. Wh, then, levy this odious, heart- 
less, and tyrannical tax upon man and beast? Falling as it does with its great- 
est weight upon the most bal om it isa tax no economy could avoid, no poverty 
shun, no privation escape. The cost of manufacturing salt in the United States 
is but little if any more than in England. i 

For instance, in the State of Michigan, producing more than 50 per cent. of 
that consumed of the domestic article in the United States, the salt wells and 
works are located on the shores of navigable waters, thus having the advantage 
of cheap transportation and easy access to the best salt market in this country. 
These wells are all worked in connection with saw-mills, the economy 
being iced. Power is furnished by the same engine wh runs the mill; 
for fuel refuse slabs and sawdust are used, and the barrels are made from re- 
jected lumber and slabs; thus it can be readily seen that the cost of production 
and transportation to market must be extremely small, 

On the other hand, the bulk of foreign salt used in this country comes from 
England, and is known as Liverpool salt. It is made in the interior of England, 
and brought to the seaboard in lighters at a heavy — ane It must then cross 
the ocean and take all the chances of loss of time and“Shrin To the origi- 
nal cost is added what should be called the export tax, but which is known as 

rt dues, bank and other commissions; then come marine insurance and a 
vy ocean freight. 


for it is an article not of luxury 
ly and domestic purposes by 


t would seem that the 
above, particularly in items of ocean freight and marine 
prove a sufficient discrimination against foreign salt. 
Such, however, is not the case; for we find that Co has seen fit to keep 
what might well be called a heavy war tax on sa, The duty is now 12 cents 
r hundred r hundred pounds 
for that bo in bulk. This ific tax is equal to an ad valorem duty of 60 
per cent. which is almost prohibitory, as the very small revenue of $918,437.78 
clearly indicates. It is not unlikely that nearly all or quite all of said revertue 
is lost to the Government, in payment of salaries of bonded warehouse superin- 
tendents and their assistants, clerks, weighers, and laborers, which with the 
abolition of this tax might largely or entirely be dispensed with. 
This is not all, for besides the fact that the Government will lose but little if 
any of its present revenue, by placing salt where in accordance with justice and 


difference in cost, as shown 
, would 


poos on salt imported in sacks, and § cents 
t 


equity, it truly belongs, on the free-list; there would also bea saving to the great 
mass of the ple, for it must not be forgotten that the manufacturer of the do- 
mestie article does, as a rule, add to the price his product would sell for, were it 
not protected by heavy tariff (which o to the advantages enumer- 
ated, should leavea handsome profit), an amount about equal to that 

by the Government on the foreign article. 

Thus we find that the people have to pay not only $918,437.78, taxed on all for- 
e salt for the benefit of the Government, but that there is over $2,000,000 ad- 

tional (making nearly $3,000,000 in 3 from the consumer, which 

direct into the pockets of the few who manufacture the domestic article. 
these few monopolists, according to reliable data, donot employ over 4,200 men 
in their establishments. Therefore, we again ask, where is the justice in taxing 
nearly 50,000,000 of people in the interests of a few wealthy monopolists who em- 
ploy such a few number of laborers and to whom they pay an average of not 
over $310 each per annum? The duties on salt can not therefore be classed as a 
protection to American labor, but should be denominated as a tax in the inter- 
ests of and for the direct benefit of a few wealthy monopolists, 

To show the use these few favored capitalists, who own or control the salt- 
works in the United States, make of the protection granted them by the repre- 
sentatives of a patient people, and how little they need protection, it is asserted 
by a standard authority that the Onondaga t Company, of S. New 

ork, have issued their price-list offering to lay down salt, freight prepaid by 
the Hence & at various points along the Grand Trunk Rail „in Canada, at 
a price much less per barrel than any citizen could buy the same article for in 

. By placing salt on the free-list ocean pen ames on American products 
be greatly uced, for as it is now such shipments have to stand the 
heavy expense of the round trip. Steamers and ships coming this way would 
no longer be forced to come, as many of them do now, in purchased bal which 
is a total loss, as it is thrown away on arrival on this side; but inst could 
bring a load of salt, which, as the hitter always pays freight, would materially 
assist in a reduction as above stated. 

Thus we would be enabled to greatly enlarge our foreign commerce by secur- 
ing a wider market abroad for all the staple articles,a large surplus of which 
in ordinary times we produce. To sell a we must also buy. The annual 
revenue on salt to the Government is, as is well known, quite small and will cer- 
tainly be growing less each year, and as it is nota luxury butan absolute neces- 
sity, more generally used than any other article now on the tariff, we 

— 9 the pisany of n the eee ee be more 3 
ficial people of this great coun’ than any er chan, at can 
made in the present tariff. e 

Respectfully submitted, 


g; ~ 
would 


JACKSON & KILPATRICK, 
I F Dealers, a 
Agents Saint Louis Canning Company, Packers of Beef and Pork. 


Mr. VANCE. I also hold in my hand a statement made by Mr. 
Everett P. Wheeler before the Tariff Commission at Long Branch, which 
I do not intend to read but which I shall extract from the following 
statement: 

The first thing that strikes one is, that when this article was on the free-list our 
facilities for producing the salt were such that the manufacture was done ata 
age I remember myself us long as 1855 the salt-works in 

he neighborhood of Syracuse, New York, and these manufactories were then 
thriving and vigorous and making money. It isa fact which deserves to be con- 
sidered that some grades of salt used largely in curing meats are not produced 
in this country at all; Turk’s Island salt and other grades of salt of that de- 
scription are required for this purpose. 

I find also that he has collated the statistics of the leading cities in 
which the business of meat-packing is followed. In twelve of the larg- 
est cities where they do that kind of business he says the value of the 
meats packed by the use of salt amounts to $191,920,345. Chicago 
leads the list, then comes New York, then Jersey City, then Cinein- 
nati, and so on. 

Mr. President, why should we allow free salt to a man who cures 
fish and tax the salt used by a man who cures bacon, pork, or beef? 
We have on our desks this morning an amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] to place the curers and packers of meat 
in the same condition with reference to salt in which the fish curers 
are placed. I would vote for that with a great deal of pleasure; but I 
was reminded the other day that it was highly improper to make class 
distinctions in our legislation. I was not permitted to have a little 
free machinery to be used in my country for the manufacture of cotton. 
It seems to me that it would be quite as improper to allow one class of 
the industries of our country to come in free while another is charged 
the full duty imposed by the Government, 

It is said that this privilege is necessary to enable the fishermen to 
compete with British fishermen, &c., and they should have their salt 
free. Is it any more meritorious to enable a man to compete with a 
rival than it is to enable him to live? When there are hundreds and 
thousands of people in this country who havea daily struggle with star- 
vation, is it not our bounden duty to aid them as fur as possible to live 
as well as it is to enable more enterprising people to compete with 
somebody? Therefore I think salt had better be placed upon the free- 
list. 

I may say that no case of this kind passes without the argument 
being made that the duty imposed brings down prices and that ulti- 
mately the consumer gets the article cheaper. It so happens that in 
this case I have before me the testimony of a gentleman by the name 
of David H. Mason, who appeared before the Tariff Commission at Chi- 
cago, representing the Michigan Salt Company, and he furnished the 
commission with a table showing the prices of Michigan salt per barrel 
and English salt per barrel, placing them each in barrels at two hun- 
dred and eighty pounds for the p of comparing the price. Let 
us see if the price was ultimately brought down by the imposition of 
the duties. 

In 1868 the price of a barrel of foreign salt was 83 cents and a frac- 
sulin sal the price of Michigan salt was $1.85. In 1869 the price of 
fore 


salt was 84 cents and a fraction a barrel, and the price of Mich- 
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igan salt was $1.58. Andso it runs through all the years up to 1881. 
I submit for publication in the Rxconp the following table: 


Per barrel, prices of imported and of Michigan salt compared. 


| £8 
Po I = Zs 
re- so 
Wear ending June 30— | duced to | Invoice values. A¥Srass Per H 
barrels. r = 
erf 
| 2 
1,101,593 | $915,546 51 80 83.111 $155 
1, 062, 081 895, 272 13 84.21 158 
1, 030, 283 797,194 08 | 77.376 | 1 32 
1, O14, 264 800, 454 49 78.90 1 46 
922,260 | 78, 893 38 85.539 | 1 46 
1,212,479 | 1,254,817 67 103.492) 137 
1,279,912 | 1,452,160 74 1 13.48 119 
1,138,118 | 1,200,541 36 1.48 110 
1,183,093 | 1,153,479 80 97.497 105 
1,282,163 | 1,050, 941 12 82.68 80 
1,257,536 | 1,062,995 47 84. 50 88 
1,340,309 | 1,150,018 49 85.082 108 
1.42 % | 1,180,082 42 82.403 | 76.33 
1,473,008 | 1, 242,542 55 S4. 354 87. 80 
16,729,137 | 14,953,940 21 89. 389 


NoTE.—The 
Michigan salt 


rices of imported salt are in fiscal years ending June 30, and of 
inspection years ending November 30. 

When in 1881 the price of a barrel of foreign salt was 84 cents and a 
fraction the price of a barrel of Michigan salt of the same weight was 
87 cents and a fraction. The table shows that at the end of thirteen 
years the price of English salt was just 1 cent higher than it was at the 
i, Capea while the price of Michigan salt was reduced more than one- 

„to wit, from $1.85 to 87 cents per barrel. Instead of the duty 
bringing down the price of the foreign article, the duty has operated to 
bring down the price of the Michigan salt and has maintained the price 
of the foreign article at the same figure. In that instance the protection 
operated the wrong way for the protection argument. It was foreign 
competition that brought down prices, and not the duty. 

This same gentleman goes on to make an argument against any re- 
duction in salt, and he advances the somewhat queer reason—if it can 
be called a reason—against low duties, that whenever the duties are low 
the foreign producers put the price up immediately, and whenever the 
duties are high the price of the foreign article goes down. What are 
his words, that I may not do him injustice? He says: 

The reduced duty went into operation August 1, 1872. Let it be noticed that 
the foreign producers, who always take whatever profit circumstances will per- 
mit them to get— 

Home producers never do that— 


put up their prices immediately after the of the bill, in June, 1872, re- 
ducing the duties on salt, the invoice price, even in July 1872, under the old duty, 
being advanced over l} cents per one hundred pounds; in fiscal year 1873, very 
nearly 6} cents above what it was in fiscal year 1872, &c. 

It is a little strange to me that a man can not put ap the price on his 
article when there is a high duty levied upon it as well as he can when 
the duty is low. That is one of the tricks of protection that is myste- 
rious and past finding out to an ordinary intellect. He goes on, then, to 
argue, as is always done under similar circumstances, that the duty is 
not placed upon the price of the article. I will not ask the old ques- 
tion—why, — do you want the duty ?—but will simply cite his ar- 
gument to prove it. He says there is a duty of 20 cents a bushel on 
wheat, and triumphantly asks, ‘* Why is not that 20 cents added to the 
price of the bushel of wheat the same as it is claimed that it is added 
to the price of the bushel of salt?” He omits entirely the fact that 
there is no foreign wheat imported into this country and that there is 
foreign salt. That is a specimen of the argument indulged in by those 
who oppose any reduction on salt. 

There is still another strange connected with it, as in all other 
cases where protection is claimed. It is said that owing to the high 
price they pay for labor in this country in the manufacture of salt we 
cannot com with the Englishman. When salt started in 1868, ac- 
cording to the table, the anM G salt at 83 cents and the Michi- 
gan salt at $1.85, if the Michi er could not com with the En- 
glishman at that price how can he compete with the lishman when 
his own salt has fallen to 87 cents and the Englishman’s has risen to 84 
cents? Yet the manufacturers are living and flourishing, and claim 
e e are still paying a much higher price ſor labor than is paid by 
the ſoreigner. 

In my opinion salt should be on the free-list for various reasons, 
along with tea and coffee and quinine. It should be there if for noth- 
ing else to increase to some extent the respectability of the free-list; 
for I will venture to say that there is no civilized nation on this earth 
that presents such a free-list alongside of such a dutiable list of articles 
imported into it from other countries. The true policy, as it seems to 
me, of levying a tariff tax is to place as much as possible of the duties 
upon articles not produced in this coun 


collected may be pure revenue and the Government get it all and the 


manufacturers or private parties get none, But we have reversed it. 


— 


There is nothing on this free- list, according to the best of my recollec- 
tion from running over it, that is produced in this country, and there 
is nothingon the dutiable list thatis not produced in this country, ac- 
cording to my recollection, except some agricultural products, in which 
it is admitted that the world can not compete with us. For instance, 
the Committee on Finance, following the lead of the Tariff Commission, 
have absolutely repealed all of the duties upon spices of all kinds and 
have placed them on the free-list, whereby we lose $1,095,139 of rev- 
enue. I would not complain of this of course except for the fact that that 
amount is to be added upon some articles made in this country in com- 
mon use by the great massof the people. If that was simply a method 
of reducing the amount of money in the Treasury and reducing taxation 
on the people I would not complain of it, but here are $1,095,139 taken 
directly out of the Treasury, the articles on which duty has been levied 
are made free, and the amount is compensated by an increase in duties 
on some of the commonest articles of necessity used in this country. 

Look at the free-list a moment, if you please. It is a curiosity, and 
I am sure that Senators who advocate it and who are responsible for 
it would not like to face the public when the articles on the free-listare 
brought in close contact and comparison with the articles on the duti- 
able list. For instance, salt is taxed according to the present schedule 
from 50 to 70 per cent. According to the bill under consideration it 
will be taxed at least 50 percent. What is made free to take the place 
of salt? Pepper. Pepper will take the place of salt: cheap pepper, 
dear salt. 

Wool hats are taxed by the bill under consideration about 65 per cent., 
if I remember aright, but in lieu of that high tariff, which people might 
be disposed to grumble at, which is imposed upon this common article 
used by the people of the country they have given us free spice or free 
pimento or free mace or free ginger. It is supposed that the people of 
this country who have been crying for a reform are going to be satisfied 
with that. Blankets are to be taxed under the bill 78 per cent. on the 
average and a little higher, as I undertook to explain when we were 
passing over that part of the bill, on the coarser grades used by the 
poor, of course; and in lieu of the high-taxed blankets used by the 
poor they give us cheap nddle-string free fiddle-strings. 

As t a lover as I am of music, I think that is paying a little too 
high for the music. ‘Take the article of trace-chains, taxed under this 
bill, I do not remember exactly what is the percentage, but under the old 
bill they were taxed 57 per cent.—the trace-chains which pull the plow, 
they are taxed now I supposeabout 50 percent. and they give us in lieuof 
that free asafeetida, and so on all the way through. They tax the com- 
mon window-glass, which lets the light into the poor man’s cottage, 
about 60 per cent., and they give us free palm-leaf fans. They give us 
free myrobalans: they give us free cinnamon-chips; they give us free 
Brazilian paste; they give us free arsenic. And tor the high price on 
flannels and dress goods of the common people of this country, which 
now pay a duty ranging from 50 to 112 per cent., according to the in- 
formation elicited by this discussion, they give us free nutmegs, free 
nux vomica, free attur of roses, free mace, and free civet. It will need 
a good deal of civet, Mr. Good Apothecary, I think, when these things 
come to be explained and justified before the people, 

Workmen's tools, cotton goods, shoes, horseshoe-nails, und wood- 
screws ure all taxed at a price ranging from 30 to 100 per cent., accord- 
ing to the article, and as compensation they give us—what? What do 
yousuppose, Mr. President, they give us to compensate for that? They 
absolutely allow us to buy our skeletons free. Every man can now 
have a free skeleton in his closet [laughter], so that the poor farmer 
when he toils in the sunshine to make his living, and reflects that he 
is taxed this great price for his trace-chains and for his plow, for his 
hammer, for his saw, for his square, for his blanket, for his wool hat, 
for his shoes and everything else, can reflect, ‘‘ Thank God, Congress 
has had some compassion on me, and I can buy a skeleton anywhere I 
want without paying a duty.” 

So it is all through this list, and it ought to be redeemed by some 
things being placed on it for the benefit of the great bulk of the le. 
In other w there ought to be substantial relief given, and this bill 
will not afford that substantial relief. I acknowl that there have 
been some reductions made that are of importance, but who would 
have thought that the great relief was to be afforded by placing the ar- 
ticles I have enumerated upon the free-list? They ought every one to 
be made to pay some duty, and the compensation for that ought to be 
by the reduction of the duty on some of the ni articles. That, 
itseems to me, is the true principle of political economy and of wise, 
j and humane legislation. Restore the duty on spices and tropical 

ucts used by the wealthy and give us free salt for the people. 

Sir, I hope to see salt placed upon the free-list. It is already free, 
as I have explained, for the fishermen upon our northeastern shores. 
There is a proposition here now introduced by a member of the oppo- 
sition committee for the purpose of making it free to the meat-packer. 
For conscience’ sake and for government’s sake and for human- 
ity’s sake, let us make the salt of the poor man, of the widow and the 
ee over the land a little cheaper also by placing it upon the 


in order that that which is | free- 


Mr. ALLISON, I move the amendment of which I gave notice yes- 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment to the amendment 
will be reported. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. It is proposed to add, at the end of line 
1697, the following proviso: 


exporters of meats, whether packed or smok 
been cured in the United States with imported salt, shall, upon proof, 
under such regulations as the t that 


Mr. ALLISON. I ought tosay that the Committee on Finance have 
tothisamendment. I donot know how much weight that state- 
ment may have with the Senate. 

Mr. VEST. I move as an amendment to the amendment to insert 
what I send to the desk. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

Imported salt in bond may be used in curing beef, pork, or other meats, un- 
der such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe, and upon 
proof that salt has been used in the curing of beef, pork, or other meats, the duties 
on the same shall be remitted. 

Mr. BAYARD. I suggest to the Senator from Missouri and the Sen- 
ator from Iowa that they should get together and combine their amend- 
ments. They both move in the same direction, but hearing them read 
my belief is that it would require a little adjustment to meet the same 
end without friction. 

Mr. VEST. Theonly difference is that the amendmentof the Senator 
from Iowa makes the rebate 90 per cent., while my amendment puts 
beef, pork, and other meats upon the same footing with fish. 

Mr. BAYARD. I have no doubt the Senator from Iowa would be 
very glad—I say in a supposititious way he would be very glad—to in- 
clude the remaining 10 percent. I can not give the date, but certainly 
it was since salt duties were exacted that our brethren in New England 
procured the exemption of all the fish-curing business from the cost of 
salt duties. 

Mr. RANSOM. Iask the Senator from Missouri, as I can not under 
the parliamentary law move it except by his consent, to add the word 
‘fish’? after *‘ meats.” 

Mr. SAWYER. Fish is already provided for. 

Mr. RANSOM. The curing of fish taken at sea in licensed vessels is 
already exempted, but not other fish. 

Mr. VEST. The Senator from North Carolina would have to modify 
the amendment—that is, he would have to change the verbiage. I have 
no objection to the idea that he advances. As the law stands now it 
applies to fish taken in ships or vessels licensed for the fisheries. I have 
no objection to it if he will alter the language. 

Mr. RANSOM. I will modify it. 

Mr. BAYARD. 1 wish to hear what the amendment is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Senator from 
Missouri as moditied will be read. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

Imported salt in bond may be used in curing beef, 8 other meats, and 
fish, under such regulations as the Secretary of the ury shall prescribe, 
and upon proof that the salt has been used in the curing of beef, pork, or other 
meats, and fish, the duties on the same shall be remi b 

Mr. VEST. I suggest to the Senator from North Carolina to modify 
his amendment so as to say “‘fish other than those taken by vessels or 
ships licensed for the fisheries.” 

Mr. RANSOM. Iam willing to make that modification. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, the privilege has long existed to that 

rtion of our fellow-countrymen who are engaged in catching fish, if 
in a licensed vessel, to have a rebate upon the salt used in curing them. 
That results in giving them free salt; they have no tax to pay upon 
it, and that has for many years been the law of this country. The 
proposition of the Senator from Missouri and the Senator from Iowa is 
simply to extend that benefit, and I think the wider it is extended the 
better. There are a great many other classes of the American people 
equally entitled to the benefit of free salt. The dairymen of this coun- 
try need it; all growers of live-stock need it; but for dairy purposes it 
is needed all over the jurisdiction of the United States, and there isno 
reason why you should select fish or beef curing or pork curing and 
exclude other classes of the people from the same benefits. 

If there has been one idea more constantly and more justly urg 
than another, and if there be one idea that gives, to my mind, a ty 
to our form of government more than another, it is the equality of men 
before the law. So far as I know, it is the peclier glory of American 
institutions that men are equal before the law. The richest and the 
poorest, the wisest and the least wise, the most learned and the most 
ignorant, stand, at least in the light of the great presence of American 
law, regarded as equals in their claim upon it. “de 

If that be so, much as I may sympathize and do sympathize with the 
propositions of the Senator irom Missouri and the Senator from Iowa 
and the Senator from North Carolina and the Senators from New Eng- 
land to benefit the classes of their fellow-countrymen, of whose wants 
and needs they are best apprised—I say much as I rejoice in their re- 
lief, so much the more do I feel compelled to say that the same relief 
is due to every man all over this country, no matter where may be his 
habitation. 


be cured by salt that pays no tax; if it be true that the beef that is 
cured in the great markets of the Northwest, of Chicago, of Cincin- 
nati, of every other of those great industrial points for this peculiar pur- 
suit, then it is true everywhere, and the same principle should be ap- 
plied everywhere or else you will have local and class favoritism, and 
that no man will openly avow although he may inferentially vote for it. 

About twelve years ago it was my good fortune to go across the 
State of West Virginia by the southernmost route of railway from Rich- 
mond to the town of Charleston, and then to Huntington, on the Ohio 
River. It was the first time I had ever seen the Valley of the Kana- 
wha, notonly marvelous forits picturesque beauty and forthe engineer- 
ing skill that has so invaded it by the Chesapeake and Ohio Road, but it 
was exceedingly interesting in a historical point of view, inan agricult- 
ural point of view, and in an industrial point of view, independent of 
agriculture, and of the enormous mineral wealth that that railway had 
opened to the uses of mankind. I saw in riding down that valley, shut 
in by high hills on either side, with a narrow selvage of exceedingly 
valuable and fertile land, producing immense crops of corn, not only 
from year to year but almost from generation to generation, as I was 
informed, without the aid of articles of fertilization, but in the midst 
of this landscape I saw the ruins of high chimneys; I saw small habita- 
tions near those chimneys in decay, and I being so attracted asked my 
companion what was the history of those dismantled huts and those 
ruined manuſactories. I was told that they were the salt-works of the 
Kanawha Valley, that were under what was called dead-rent. Dead- 
rent to whom? Never was there a fitter phrase than dead-rent. I was 
then informed by men of intelligence, of character, and I believe well 
acquainted with the facts, that those salt-works had been stopped by the 
action of the New York companies, called the Onondaga Association, 
and others, and were paid so much income not to make salt; that the 
same thing had prevailed in Canada; that they had gone over the river 
Saint Lawrence and had paid those manufacturers not to employ their 
people and not to add to the common wealth by their industry. 

The salt-wells on the Kanawha were strong in their brine and value 
when George Washington was President. They are as strong to-day 
as they were then. There are none better anywhere in the strength of 
the brine or in its peculiar quality for meat packing. 

There stood that industry, assisted by generations of skill, but in came 
the hand of the monopolist. He took those little populations, skilled 
in the labor, by the throat and he di them. He put their little 
cottages in ruins; he stopped the industry that gave them bread, and 
he scattered them to find a living wherever they could find it in an 
unaccustomed industry. A 

That is what I saw in the valley of the Kanawha. Dead-rents! It 
was well named. Death to an honest industry; death to equality be- 
fore th: law; death to justice; death to the fair demands of humanity, 
that a man should be suffered at least to earn his living in that to which 
he had been bred, it being an honest industry that he was pursuing. 

I received from that spectacle a lesson in regard to what a pampered 
and a falsely-fostered monopoly will do under a republican or under any 
form of government. I saw the effect of the monopoly given to the 
Onondaga Association and the Syracuse Association of the State of New 
York. I was not sorry to hear that those men who had so dispersed 
their laboring hands, who had agreed to paralyze a home industry of 
long standing, had lost more than they had gained. There was a poetic 
justice in that fact that gave me no regrets, but much satisfaction. 

These rents were paid annually, but the injury to the property by 
standing still and dispersing the hands was such as that when they 
would regather the industry and attempt to start it anew, the effort 
was not so successful. There were those who had kept their works go- 
ing, and I saw the operation. I remember well that a respected mem- 
ber of this body, one whose absence from it I have always deplored, 
whose broad learning, character, and intelligence were brought to the 
task of legislation (I speak of Mr. Casserly, of California), was my 
companion on that occasion. When we saw a salt-well and within a 
few feet of it on a shallower strata a fresh-water well, and as the beam 
of the engine would work up and down it threw the brine from the one 
pit and the fresh water from the other, enough fresh water to boil the 
brine, and then immediately in the hill beyond it rose tier upon tier, 
vein upon vein, of coal, of which the full car coming down would 
draw the empty one, the coal emptied almost into the furnace itself, 
one bushel of coal to produce one bushel of salt, one bushel of coal cost- 
ing 2) cents and one bushel of salt that would sell for 25 cents; and 
then, as if still not complete, right by them flowed the swift river Kan- 
awha, upon which flat-boats could be placed, and in the distance what 
should await them but the city of Cincinnati, the great pork-packing 
place of the world, Mr. Casserly turned to me and said: ‘‘ Bayard, the 
first Napoleon was a great engineer, but he never could have arranged 
anything like this.“ 

There never was, in my judgment, a picture of God’s bounty so mar- 
velously spread for human enjoyment as there was in that valley of 
that river, and in this very industry of making salt. Every facility, 
every material, and the market of all markets directly at their hand. 
Yet, with all that, and at that time, the mass of those salt-wells were 
idle; their proprietors were paid in order to be idle, in order that by 


If it he true that the fish caught on the New England coasts should | diminishing the supply the cost could be enhanced. 
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Then outside stood this monstrous, inequitable, unjust tariff that at 
that time would have compelled every shipload of salt that came te the 
United States to bring another shipload with it, and still another one- 
quarter, as fee, in order to pay for the duties on the first load. That 
was the case then. 

I ask if it is much better now? Here is the history of an invoice of 
901 tons of bulk common salt on board the ship Severne, from En- 
gland into Baltimore, under the present tariff. I have a statement of 
what it cost on board on the river Weaver, which the encyclopedia tells 
me is in Cheshire, in England. The mines in Cheshire are on the river 
Weaver, and they are both of rock-salt and of what they term white 
salt. This is the description known in commerce as common salt. It 
was bought at from four shillings and sixpence to five shillings per 
ton. At the point of shipment on the river Weaver it cost $980.83. 
The freight by lighter to Liverpool cost as much as the salt, $980.83. 
The marine insurance was $35.74. The duty paid at Baltimore was 
$1,614.59. 

e freight by the ship at 8 pence per one hundred pounds or 8 shil- 
lings and 6 pence per ton was $1,748.53, making the total cost $5,360.52 
laid down in Baltimore, and the original cost was $980.83, or $4,379.69 
additional to the cost that the Englishman procured it for and sold it 
for. So the protection asit is called, that means the tariff tax, and the 
natural facilities of transportation, the freight, the insurance, and all 
the incidentals, amounted to $4,379.69 upon an original value of $980.83. 
The percentage of protection, as above, was 100 per cent. to get it to 
the shipping port, 3} per cent. for insurance, 164} per cent. duty at the 
custom-house, 178} per cent. freight paid to the ship, in all 446 per 
cent. on the first cost of this article of absolute necessity. 

In the equitable distribution and use of mankind how are you to re- 
gard so egregious, exorbitant, and monstrous a tax upon that which is 
a prime necessity for almost everything that has animal life? Almost 
everything that animal life must have its share and its quantum of 
this creation of nature. How can you justify a condition which shall 
add to the burden of a people such a cost as this? 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE] has read from tables 
here, which are before every member of the Senate, showing whatis the 
duty we received by means of this. We collected wholly upon salt 
about $710,000 in the year for which this table speaks, the year ending 
June 30, 1882. 

Mr. VANCE. Eighteen hundred and eighty-one was the year I read. 

Mr. BAYARD. Now, I ask, would it not have been better, and 
would it not have been more just to levy this duty upon pimento, upon 
pepper, upon spices, which are in some sense luxuries and net essen- 
tials? Would it not have been better to have allowed that $1,000,000 
or $1,200,000 to have stood or have been only partially reduced and to 
have taken off this duty on salt and allowed the benefit of this abso- 
lute essential to come to the people of this country? We could have 
reduced the whole duty upon salt $710,000. We could have subtracted 
that from the duty on pepper and the like, and still should have had 
a revenue of half a million more. 

Is there to be no reason, no justice? I scarcely know. I do not de- 
sire to speak with unkindness or with disrespect to any one, but I do 
declare that the more one looks at the action of the Tariff Commission 
from the first to the last, the more impatient he grows and the more 
difficult it is to restrain epithets of a very strong character at the abso- 
lute injustice toward their fellow-countrymen with which these men 
seem from the first to the last to have been actuated, or if not injustice 
ignorant di which is practically the same thing. Why should 
they not in this condition of our affairs have taken up this essential for 
human life and for human health, and given it a fair comparative con- 
sideration when they were di ing the matter? I shall vote most 
heartily that there be no more tax in this country upon an essen- 
tial to human life like salt. 

Mr. CONGER. Mr, President, the question of putting salt upon the 
free-list has been raised in this and the other House repeatedly of late 
years. When a reduction of the duty on salt took place a few years 
ago from 24 cents to 12 cents for salt in packages, and from 16 cents to 
8 cents for salt in bulk, those who manufactured salt in the country 
believed that the duty was reduced too low but they certainly thought 
that the industry by which salt was manufactured had been so success- 
ful in presenting cheap salt to the country that it might have thatsmall 
protection and be left alone. 

I do not exactly understand the argument in the statement made by 
the Senator from North Carolina, coming from an importer of salt. I 
do not wonder, of course, that the importer of any article into this 
country desires to have that article at a low duty or without any duty 
at all; but I do not understand that the importers are the best wer 
as to the protection of the great industries of the United States, and I 


never yet have learned that they were. The production of salt in the | am 


United States is the production of an article necessary, as has been so 
well said by both Senators who have preceded me, in all the arts, in 
the manufacture of all kinds of food for the use of all animal life. It 
is a universal want. Shall the le of the United States, with great 
underlying beds of salt or of brine in almost every State in the Union, 
have such encouragment as will enable them to manufacture in the 
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most cheap manner possible and furnish for the use of the United 
States the salt they need? 

In 1859, before it was known certainly what salt-brine could be 
foundin Michigan, the Legislature of that State offered a bounty by 
public enactment of 10 cents per bushel upon all salt that could be man- 
ufactured in the State of Michigan. Ten cents a bushel was given asa 
bounty by my State tothe manufacturer. We were dependent then, as 
the whole Northwest was and the whole West and the whole South were, 
upon foreign salt or upon the salt manufactured at Onondaga or upon 
the salt manufactured then to some extent in the Kanawha Valley on 
the Big Sandy, and at some few places in Ohio. Salt was worth around 
the shores of the great lakes $2.65 a barrel, and it came as ballast or 


y = then from Buffalo, the nearest point to the Onon- 
work: 
e offer of that bounty encouraged sinking of wells and boring for 


brine. I am speaking of 1859. Wells were sunk at Grand Rapids, in 
the Saginaw Valley, in different places in the State of Michigan, and 
brine was found and the manufacture of salt was commenced. It was 
furnished to Michigan, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, and it was found that 
that bounty of 10 cents, by the encouragement which it had given to the 
search for brine and the establishment of manufactories, had increased 
the production of salt so much that it would bankrupt the State to pay 
10 cents a bushel; five bushels to a barrel, 50 cents a barrel bounty upon 
salt. So the governor of the State was compelled by proclamation to 
announce that he would hold that law in abeyance until the Legislature 
met and could act upon the subject; and it was done, and those to 
whom the bounty was promised were settled with in that State. 

Now, what is the change from that bounty which was the equivalent 
of a protection? At that time the duty on salt was 24 cents a hundred 
poa when brought in es, barrels, casks, and bags; 16 cents a 

undred pounds when brought in bulk to our coast. What has been 
the effect of that protection? I have said it was afterward reduced by 
the last in the tariff to 12 cents per hundred pounds in packages 
and 8 cents per hundred pounds in bulk. Whathas been the effect upon 
the supply, not only by its manufacture in Michigan but in Kanawha, 
in Ohio, and in Kentucky? I have atable here, carefully prepared, cor- 
rected, and revised, showing for the last ten or eleven years the manu- 
facture in my own State, where this bounty was giyen in 1859, and the 
ayerage price of salt per year. It is taken from the annual report of 
Charles E. Wright, commissioner of mineral statistics, and it has been 
examined and compared with the reports from my own State as to the 
manufacture there, and is correct; and it co ds substantially 
though not entirely in its figures with the statement read by the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. 

Before I go to that I desire to say, as has been said before, that in 
more than two-thirds of the States of this Union by boring for brine 
as good brine can be obtained as is found in Michigan or New York. 
Salt can be manufactured wherever fuel and labor will permit its man- 
ufacture, and this whole country can be supplied with salt from its 
own competition of manufacture as cheap as it can possibly be made. 
Why, Mr. President, down on the Gulf coast, in Louisiana, I think in 
the parish of Iberia, there is an immense deposit of rock-salt, as good 
as comes from the mines of Cracow, as geod as can be found in En- 
gland, good, solid, comparatively pure rock-salt, with but a slight cov- 
ering of a few feet of deposit on it, rising out of the level of the Gulf, 
and to which already through the shoal ground a canal has been con- 
structed by which boats can come right alongside of one of the most 
magnificent salt deposits inthe world. The saltis quarried like stone 
there, blown out in carloads at a blast, placed immediately on a boat, 
taken to Galveston, taken to New Orleans, trans-shipped up the river. 
The whole Mississippi Valley can thus be supplied from our own shores. 
Cerne GO see is the best deposit and the cheapest salt in the 
wor 

Does it pay to take it to New York? Does it pay to take it to New 
Orleans? Does this gentleman who complains about the expense of get- 
ting salt from the river Weaver, away off in the interior of England, 
who complains of the expense of getting it from there to Baltimore and 
New Orleans, know or does he not know that within our own borders 
in the Southern States, in Louisiana close to the Gulf coast, on a bayou 
coming arround and surrounding these mountains of salt, with a canal 
already dug which admits the ship to come up and lay its side against 
the pure salt itself, there is not protection enough on salt to permit the 
extensive manufacture of that article and the shipment of it even to the 
Gulfcoast? Those who work in salt in Louisiana have been from year 
to year to this Congress, our own citizens, urging Congress to increase 
the duty on salt that they might be enabled even to blast out and work 
and ship to the ports the salt from that deposit of rock-salt there. 

I am speaking of things that every Senator knows, or should know; I 

speaking of things that are in the reports to Congress; I am speak- 
ing of things that have been sent here for the past five or six years re- 
questing Congress to givea greater protection to salt to enable our people 
to manufacture, and work, and transport it profitably, an industry sleep- 
ing down upon the Gulf, an industry which if it can once be commenced 
and worked profitably will enrich the State of Louisiana as much as her 
sugar, more than her oranges, as much as her cotton, and there it lies 
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partially worked, just the commencement of it, and as I have heard the 
proprietors and men interested in that mine say before a committee of 
the other House, they dare not commence any large establishment for 
mining and grinding that salt because every year there a threat of 
free salt, and they would lose all the value of the plant and the prepara- 
tion for manufacturing and for grinding it there. 

Mr. President, when I speak in be of a protection to an industry 
of Michigan, of New York, of West Virginia, of Louisiana, of Ohio, of 
Kentucky, I speak for the protection of an industry that may be created 
in almost every State in this Union, because in the bounty of Providence 
there has been deposited to meet the universal demand for this article 
the brine and the salt beneath the surface of the earth, which indicates 
its presence by the ten thousand salt springs all over the land. 

I want to call the attention of those who think that salt is not fur- 
nished to-day cheaply to the American people by those who under this 
tariff, small as it is, have manufactured salt and thrown it into the 
market for less than one-third what it could be sold for when this 
industry was commenced, to the table of which I have spoken. 

In 1869, ten years after the manufacture of salt in Michigan was first 


commenced, Michigan manufactured 560,818 barrels of salt, and the 
price was $1.58 per barrel. 


I will present the table: 
Price 
Barrels. per bbl. 


I wish Senators would notice how continuously the price of salt at 
ports on one of the great lakes and on the Saginaw River went down 
under the operation of this protection: 


5 ae 1 
ighteen hundred and seventy-nine was the only year from 1867 up 
to this moment when a barrel of salt has cost around the lakes over a 
dollar, and then it was $1.02. 
61111111 UR soa pide taper vende re LE Henn te ~ 2,676, 588 7 

Over two million and a half barrels made in Michigan in that year, 
and the price at which it was sold, was 75 cents a barrel. 


T I PARTAA A O E nee 2.750, 299 85 
a ce occ OENE cose) na loatonch rasenracenangaepisaspenetiags tupbeiaeegactes S e 3,112, 000 70 

About 3,000,000 sold the whole year round in 1882 at 70 cents a 
barrel. That includes the barrel. 


Mr. ALLISON. Now, will the Senator state the cost of the barrel ? 
Mr. CONGER. Iwill. All salt has to be inspected in Michigan. 
Inspectors examine every pile of salt and every barrel of salt. The 
laws of Michigan compel the inspection of salt made for any market in 
the world. For dairy use, for all kinds of use, for preserving meats and 
fish, I think it ranks among the best salt manufactured in the world, 
The State pays for the expenses of inspection; and with all that, last 
year 3,000,000 barrels of salt were delivered on the dock ready to be 
rolled on the vessel, at 70 cents a barrel of two hundred and eighty 
pu of salt; five bushels of salt to a barrel, at fifty-six pounds to the 
ashe 

The usual cost of a salt-barrel made in the country in shops is 35 cents; 
but so low was the price of salt that those who manufactured it have 
been compelled to utilize waste lumber by having wood sawed into 
staves for salt-barrels which would be useless for most other p 
except for fuel. They have thus reduced the price of the barrel, so that 
it is made at the very lowest price possible at the saw-mills and mills 
established for that purpose, at 25 cents a barrel. Now, take the 25 
cents from the 70 cents for which the barrel of salt was sold and you 
have the fact undisputed, known to everybody, that each barrel of salt 
man in Michigan and sold around Lake Huron and in the 
Saginaw Valley and down Lake Huron and the Saint Clair River and 
sold in the market there, going down the lakes to Ohio, or around the 
lakes to Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, or Minnesota, cost, aside from the 
barrel, 45 cents for two hundred and eighty pounds, or about 9 cents a 
bushel, there being five bushels to the I. It is sold at that price 
under what gentlemen inform us is an enormous and extra t and 
oppressive duty; 9 cents being the price of a bushel of salt on the dock, 
70 cents a barrel for salt on the dock ready to be loaded on whatever ves- 
sel will take it, including the barrel. 

It can be transported to all the lake ports for the great West much 
cheaper in proportion to weight or bulk than any other product. It is 
ased very largely and is carried very cheaply partly as ballast and partly 
as freight, and the freight upon it is the mere expense of loading and 

generally. So it is laid in Chicago, in Michigan img a 
Cleveland, in Toledo, in Milwaukee, in Racine, in all the ports on e 
Michigan and in Green Bay, all the ports on Lake Superior, and at Du- 
luth, for the great Northwest, just as cheap as ion by water 
can be had in vessels which are returning that way—generally either 
empty or with a partial load. 


What can be cheaper, and what has made thisindustry and what has 
enabled these producers to produce salt socheap. Because when we re- 
member the old price of salt around the lake ports, $2.65, $2.50, $2.25, $2, 
before the salt of Michigan was made, it is a matter to me of astonish- 
ment that any one should be willing to withdraw the little protection 
it has and break down our salt works and leave us all around the lakes 
and all around the Northwest and West as we were before this protec- 
tion came and before this industry grew up. 

I ought, in justice to the gentlemen who are kind enough to listen 
to me, to say that the danger with us is not from English salt, Liver- 
pool salt. The danger of competition is not the Turk’s Island salt en- 
tirely. The materials, both in rock and in brine, are immensely dif- 
fused in Canada, lying right across our lakes and our rivers. Brine of 
equal quality obtained with eqnal or a little difference in depth of 
boring can be obtained there as well as in our own States. I need not 
say that every man who has examined the subject knows that in Can- 
ada the labor of producing salt is cheaper continually than in the United 
States; I need not say that fuel is cheaper there; but I will say here, 
for I think it is an important factor in this matter, that all that enters 
into the manufacture of salt is labor, not in making the plant and the 
machinery and for boiling; I do not mean in that sense; but after the 
well is bored, after the brine is obtained, after the plant is made in 
which to evaporate the brine, all is labor—the pumping of the brine, 
the conducting it, using the fuel, bearing the salt, making the barrel, 
rolling it to the dock—it is all labor, and that labor is paid just as high 
as the manufacturers can afford to pay. With the decrease in the 
of salt and with the foreign competition of Canadian salt made by 
cheaper labor, to-day the pay of the labor employed in making salt has 
been reduced with the reduction of the price of salt until it can not 
stand any further reduction. 

The Senator from Delaware drew a striking picture of the desolation 
which he saw once when the salt-wells and salt-boring establishments 
were idle in the Kanawha Valley. Undoubtedly there is a picture 
of desolation ag ingyen 2 who go into a place where there have 
been once active, lively. ustrious, enterprising, courageous, happ 

le, and see that industry prostrated; no pats from the pore 
no life in the deserted buildings, desolation all around. No won- 
der that it strikes the heart of any patriotic man with great regret 
that such industries should have been swept away from the face of the 


Sir, I can go to my own State where this is so great an industry, and 
I can take the Senator from Delaware or any Senator here and show 
him acres and acres covered with vats for solar evaporation desolated, 
the coversstanding over the vats un and unmoved for years. I 
can take him to other places where fuel is scarce and show him exactly 
such scenes of desolation in Michigan to-day as he has pictured upon 
the Kanawha River, in West Virginia. It has come to this, that only 
where fuel is very cheap indeed, where the refuse of the saw-mill, of 
the lumber, of the log, of the bark, of the saw-dust can be used and 
utilized to make heat for eh the brine, and in other places 
where fuel can be obtained unusually low, can salt be made in Michi- 
gan to-day. There are salt-works idle now on which hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars have been expended, and idle because the price of salt 
is so um. AT Dona: the well is perfect hang eye is in evel the 

i ere, the pump rusting in its e apparatus for evapo- 
Tai C from mills and is away 
from fuel, and it stands idle to-day. 

What I mean to say, and I believe I can assert it without fear of con- 
tradiction from anybody in the world, is that with this tariff the manu- 
facturers of salt, and I have no doubt itis so in other parts of the coun- 
try, but I speak of that which I know better, the manufacturers of salt 
in Michigan, have from year to year reduced the cost of it to the con- 
sumer until it has come down to the very lowest possible point that 
even a reasonable payment for labor will warrant it to go; and I say to 
Senators to-day that were it not that these mills are established and the 
plant there, were it not that men with their families who have been 

in this business would be thrown out of employment, were it 

not that these men themselves, in order to have this employment, and 
to have this industry go on, are willing to work that they may have 
their labor at home at their own doors, willing to work for less wages 
than they know they ought to receive, and that other industries are 
able to pay, many of the salt-works of Michigan would have been closed 
ears ago. I assert that to be the condition of that great industry in 

ichi 

The Senator says there are 4,000 people interested in the labor of salt 
making. Oh, sir, if he could go around the coast where they make salt; 
if he could go into the Saginaw Valley and up a stream sixteen miles 
long and see the stacks of these salt works planted down by the side 
of every one of the lumber mills; if he could see the army of men labor- 
ing in them there, he would need no refutation of his proposition as to 
that number of employed. 

Mr. President, when I have shown how low salt is furnished by this 
little protection to the industries engaged in the manufacture of salt on 
the Gulf coast, in the valleys of the interior, in New York, in Michi- 

; that instead of there being a great combination which has con- 


gan 
stantly by virtue of a great protection run up from year to year the 
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purchase-price of salt it has run it down to 45 cents s barrel pora clear, 
inspected salt, I can not belieye that Senators will be unwilling to give 
this protection to a t industry employing many thousands of men 
and supporting families looking to them and to that industry entirely 
for their support, 

I would ask Senators to encourage the manufacture of salt in every 
State and every region where it canbefound. In Virginia there areas 
fine brine deposits, the geologists say and practical men know, as there 
are in Michigan or New York. In West Virginia, as I have already 
stated, the best brine that can be found is found. In almost every State 
it is to be found. It was not until this bounty was offered for salt that 
there were such brine deposits discovered in Michigan. It was not 
known until this very last year in boring for brine that there was un- 
derlying at the depth of several hundred feet a great deposit of rock 
salt right along the borders of the Saint Clair River between Lake Erie 
and Lake Huron; and yet in boring there and bringing up the deposit 
last year it was found that five or six hundred feet below the surface 
there was a bed of pure, solid rock-salt three or four hundred feet in 
thickness. And so all through the country the boring for oil, the bor- 
ing for brine has developed in places where it was never dreamed that 
brine could be found. It has developed the existence of brine which 
comes either above the surface of the ground or almost to it from depths 
varying from 500 to 1,500 feet and 1,600 feet below the surface of the 
earth. 

The great strata of salt-bearing rocks extend from near Little Falls, 
east of Onon clear across the State of New York, clear across Can- 
ada West into Michi clear across and under Lake Michigan, and 
the same salt-bearing rocks, at greater or less depth, have been traced 
almost to the foot-lands of the Rocky Mountains. It needs but enter- 
prise, it needs but industry, it needs but a protection to such indus- 
tries to enable our people everywhere almost in the United States to 
find the brine and manufacture salt just as cheap as fuel and labor will 
permit it to be done. 

In Canada, at Goderich and other points just across from the salt- 
wells of Michigan, brine is obtained just as easily; there fuel is ob- 
tained easier and cheaper; there labor is more than 25 per cent. less 
than ours; and the docks at Goderich have been loaded with salt for 
importation into the United States year after year; and when great 
quantities have accumulated there those men have come here, and by 
some process I do not know what, through some means I do not know 
what, have found advocates of free salt coming from regions where no 
salt is made. 

The importers of salt circulate and place on our tables statistics, some 
of which are true, as in the case read by the Senator from North Caro- 
lina, and more false, in favor of importations, of destroying our indus- 
try, of striking down the labor and the payment of the labor of thou- 
sands and thousands of our fellow-citizens who work not to make a 
monopoly, not to bring high prices upon salt, but who have labored 
successfully year by year to actually reduce the price to all consumers, 
and have to-day and for the last year got it down to a price unknown 
before in the whole history of the world. It is such a people and such 
an industry that is to be prostrated by placing it in competition with 
Canadian salt and foreign salt. 

The duty upon salt is slight. This committee unfortunately yielded 
to some influence, and recommended a reduction of the present duty 
which for years has been upon salt, and yet which, instead of increas- 
ing the price of salt, has brought it down to the lowest possible point 
at which labor can be employed and 7 — to produce it. Our particular 
objection is to Canadian salt. My objection is to encouraging the labor 
of a foreign people and striking down our own. My objection is that 
when there is no necessity because of an 5 price you should 
propose to take away protection, for this is one of the cases that I may 
point to with pride, and with the assurance that protecting our indus- 
try has from year to year brought down the price of the product to all 
consumers to the lowest possible price at which it can be made. 

Now, Mr. President, I do not desire and I know gentlemen do not 
wish me to dwell long on this subject. There are many facts and sta- 
tistics which I should like to present if I thought it was necessary to 
do so to protect this industry. But I desire to say a word about the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Iowa . ALLISON]. I pre- 
mise what I have to say about that by remar that some years ago 
Congress authorized free salt to be taken on toad vessels in the fishery 
trade and to be used while they were at the banks catching fish. That 
has been alluded to. I do not know that there is any objection to that 
if they use imported salt, for those fish are exported largely; at any 
rate they are caught in foreign waters, sometimes on the New Found- 
land banks and sometimes on our own coast. They are caught and 
salted on the ocean away from land. 

The Senator from Iowa proposes that all meats and provisions cured 
by imported salt shall have, under proper regulations of the 
Department, the right to a drawback of 90 per cent. of the value of the 
imported salt when the articles themselves are exported. The Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. VEST] proposes an amendment which authorizes 
the use of salt for packing and preserving meats of all kinds without 
anything at all in relation to exportation. The difference is wide. As 
to the first I see no objection to it. I do not believe the salt-makers, 


my people or any others, will object to having on the export a return 
back to the exporter a fair rate on what he has paid as duty on his salt. 
Ninety per cent. may be a fair rate on the duty they have paid for salt 
brought in to preserve meats which are taken out of the country. 

But why it should be given to one particular class of people to be used 
for preserving meats and fish to be used in our own country, thus bring- 
ing the salt so used into competition with our own manufacture, I see 
no more reason for than I do for having the duty taken off entirely. In 
the one case, the article preserved is exported, and thesalt withit; while 
in the other, free salt is made for a particular class, and I venture to say 
for the pork-packers and the beef-packers of this country that they do 
not need any such protection; they do not need any such bounty. The 
butter-makers do not need any such bounty. The half ounce to the 
pound of butter, an infinitesimal amount of salt, or of the duty either, 
is added to its weight; and the salt that goes into it, which costs one 
thirty-second part of a cent to the pound, when worked into the butter 
sells for from 25 to 50 cents a pound. It is a good bargain to put salt 
into butter; it can well afford it; and so of pork, and so of provisions. 

I do not object on the same principle that we allow a drawback on 
steel, when made into spades and shovels and agricultural implements, 
when exported a drawback of 90 per cent. of the value of the duty im- 
posed on the article; and we allow a drawback on many other things 
of 90 per cent. in like manner when they are exported and not used in 
this country but taken to a foreign market. Ido not object to that; 
but I do object to the proposition of the Senator from Missouri. It is 
but another guise for admitting salt free of duty, and I would rather 
face that proposition boldly to admit it all free of duty than to make 
treble the expense of the duty that will be received by watching to 
know where it is bonded and how it is transported and keeping watch 
on the original article. It will cost more than it is worth that way. 
It can not well be done in the interior, where the packing goes on. 

Mr. President, I had intended and I shall perhaps follow the bill of 
the commission by offering an amendment; I reserve at least the right 
to do that in the Senate, carrying the recommendation of the Tariff 
Commission that left the duty on salt as it was fixed in 1872 when the 
last change was made, at 12 cents per hundred pounds for salt in pack- 
ages and 8 cents per hundred pounds for salt in bulk. I think that 
would be fair. Under that the price of salt has been reduced, as I have 
stated, from $2.50 down to 70 cents a barrel at all the great lake ports 
for the consumption of all the West. 

But this committee—I donot know why, and I sometimes think they 
gave a leaning toward those who oppose protection by making unnec- 
essary and uncalled for reductions—have changed the duty, have re- 
duced it 2 cents on the hundred pounds in packages and 2 cents on the 
hundred pounds in bulk, to 10 cents and 6 cents in this bill. Now, in be- 
half of my . and all people who manufacture salt and who may 
manufacture salt (for I advocate it as well in behalf of the salt interest 
of Louisiana and Virginia and West Virginia and Ohio and Kentucky, 
and Missouri too, which has abundant brine beneath its surface easily 
accessible), I ask that this duty, at least such as was placed in the bill 
by this committee, will be allowed to remain, and that this industry 
may not be crushed out, and that the people whom I represent here in 
part may not fear that Congress means only to destroy, and legislates 
upon these questions only to strike at the homes, happiness, and the 
labor and the comfort of the thousands of people dependent upon this 
interest and its protection and its preservation for the comforts of life. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Mr. President, I shall ask the atten- 
tion of the Senate fora very few minutes to some in to the 
manufacture of salt at Syracuse, in New York. The Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. CONGER] has presented the general subject in such an ex- 
Deive way that it seems entirely unnecessary to go into the matter 
in detail. 

The proposition to place salt on the free-list means simply this, that 
if it shall pass the Senate and finally become a law the manufactureof 
salt in this country is to entirely cease. It will not be carried on by 
a reduction of profit to the manufacturers, for from figures which I can 
present as to the cost of the manufacture of salt in this country and its 
cost imported from England it will be seen that even the small amount 
of protection now given it and proposed to be given in this bill is ab- 
solutely n to maintain it at all. 

The State of New York has from the earliest days of its existence as a 
State taken great interest in the matter of the production of salt within 
its own borders. It still holds the title to the salt lands, the salt wells; 
it has never parted with it. It has always maintained a superintend- 
ence of them, and it does to-day. It maintains a method of pumping 
water and distributing it to the individual manufacturers. It has done 
this because it did not desire that the manufacture of salt should in any 
way become a monopoly; and to-day the State of New York throngh its 
officers maintains a supervision of this industry and delivers the brine to 
the individual manufacturer at such a cost as barely pays the expense 
of pumping and superintendence and inspection. I believe all govern- 
ments have always held that the manufacture of salt within their borders 
was one of the first interests; that no nation was safe which was unable 
to uce its own salt. 

believe that many of the gentlemen before me on the other side of 
the Chamber have a lively recollection of the hardships which were ex- 
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perienced in a portion of thiscountry during the late war because of the 
scarcity of this article. If we are toentirely destroy this production in 
this country, we might allof us be put to great inconvenience in case 
of war with any European nation, or in case of any general European 


war. 

If I understood the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE] aright, 
he stated that according to the statistics the profits of the manuſacturers 
of salt had amounted to 18 per cent. after taking out the cost of labor 
and fuel and various other items. If that were so, there would be no 

difficulty in a reduction, andindeed there would be no impropriety in 
putting the article on thefree-list; but let us look for a moment at the 
condition of the salt manufacture in the State of New York. 

Before the present rate of duty was levied, and which is a large re- 
duction upon the duty which had previously existed, there was invested 
in this business at the Onondaga salt-works in New York $6,000,000 
of capital. There came a reduction of the duty in 1870 or 1872, I for- 
get which, and as the result of that reduction there was a shrinkage of 
capital in the business, until in 1880 the amount of capital invested in 
these works was only $3,436,000. The shrinkage in these eight years 
is nearly one-half the entire capital, and to-day the Onondaga works 
work only toa little more than one-half or three-fourths of their capacity. 
If there was any such profit as 18 per cent., or 6 pe cent., or 5 per 
cent., the wells at the Onondaga salt-works would be worked to their 
uttermost capacity, and instead of their being a sh of nearly 
$3,000,000 capital in eight years, double that amount of capital would 
have been attracted to that industry and invested init. Capital is 
seeking investment to-day at 4 per cent.; and the statement made by 
the Senator from North Carolina in regard to the profits of this business 
needs no further answer. 

I hold in my hand a statement of the cost of making salt at Onondaga 
during the year 1882. It comprises the items of coal, labor, 
paid to the State for pumping, wear and tear of the works, taxes, in- 
surance, &c., including all proper ex The cost for making fine 
or boiled salt was 114 cents per bushel, and it was sold throughout that 
year for about 12 cents per bushel only. The cost of the solar salt was 
13 cents; factory-filled table and dairy salt made from the fine salt by 
a chemical purifying process was 19} cents a bushel. 

I also have a table showing the cost of the English salt, both at the 
works and in New York and other harbors on the Atlantic coast, with 
the freights and duty paid. I will not detain the Senate by giving all 
these figures, but will simply refer to the cost of the English salt as 
laid down in New York, Baltimore, and Charleston. In New York the 
cost of English salt in bulk, duty paid, is 12.71 cents per bushel. The 
English, you see, laid down their salt at only 1 cent more than it costs 
to manufacture the salt in Syracuse. In Baltimore the cost to lay down 

lish salt wus 12.49 cents a bushel; in Charleston, 11.29 cents. The 
ifference in these prices in the various Alantic ports of course is caused 
by the difference in the cost of freights. 

In to the question of freights I may say here that the princi- 
pal cost of salt to the consumer after you cross the Alleghany Mount- 
ains is a questionof freight almostentirely. As theSenator from Michi- 
gan has shown, the price of salt at the salt-works in Michigan during 
past years has been 45 cents per barrel in bulk or 9 cents per bushel. 

Mr. CONGER. Without the barrel? 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. The additional price paid foritin Iowa, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, and elsewhere, which I understand to be 
about $1.75 to $2 a barrel, is made up entirely of railroad transporta- 
tion. 

It may be true that the salt-works in Michigan do not need so much 
protection as those in New York. They may to-day have advantages 
which we have not, and doubtless they have. In Michi they still 
have the refuse of the saw-mills for their fuel; in New York we have 
long ceased to be able to use anything for fuel but coal. So you see 
that the cost of the production of salt in New York can not from this 
time forward be reduced at all unless it be by a reduction of the wages 
paid to labor. It depends, then, entirely upon the wages of labor so 
far as the question of making salt in New York is concerned. 

Mr. LAPHAM. I suggest to my colleague that the fuel has to be 
taken from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. As my colleague the fuel 
which we use is not found in our own State, but is brought there from 
Pennsylvania. 

Let me look for a moment at the actual wages paid. The Senator 
from North Carolina, from figures which he draws from some source, I 
know not what, undertook to say that the average rate of wages paid 
was less than $1 a day during the year. I have here the actual pay- 
ments, furnished by responsible parties engaged in the industry at Syra- 
cuse. At the Solar Works the superintendent is paid $3 per day, fore- 
man $2 a day, ordinary laborer $1.37} aday; in the boiling works, where 
the common salt is made, the wages are as follows: Superintendent $3 
a day, boilers $3aday, packers 82. 50 a day. In the factory-tilled dairy-salt 
works, the wages paid areas follows: Superintendent $4 per day, chemist 
$4 per day, engineers $2.25 per day, foreman $2.25, ordinary laborers 
$1.37 per day. That is fully 100 percent. higher than the rate of wages 
paid in the salt works in England or in any fo country. Thereis but 


one way possible by which the cost of the productions of salt in New 


York can be reduced, and that is by the reduction of wages. There- 
fore putting salt upon the free-list means that we must entirely aban- 
don this product in this country, or that wages must be reduced pro- 
portionately. 

I said that Michigan, to a certain extent, had the advantage of New 
York in cheap fuel, but it will be.only a few years when the pine for- 
ests of Michigan have disappeared, all her lumber mills will have dis- 
ap from the vicinity of her salt works, and then she, too, like 
New York, will be obliged to fall back upon coal. Then, too, doubtless, 
the cost of manufacturing salt there will be more nearly what it is in 
New York. 

Mr. President, I know of no great interest which is asking that salt 
shall be put upon the free-list. Certainly the great dairy interests 
of the State of New York, which are large consumers of fine dairy 
salt, do not ask for it. I hold in my hand copies of resolutions passed 
by a large number of dairy associations in the various counties of New 
York, and some in Pennsylvania and other States, in which they not 
only ask that the duty upon salt may be retained, but they speak of 
the Onondaga salt in terms of commendation, I will detain the Senate 
to refer to only one or twoof these testimonials, for I knowit is charged 
and generally believed that no American salt yet made equals foreign 
salt for dairy purposes. 

The New York Dairymen’s Association met at Whitney’s Point De- 
cember 20, 21, and 22, 1881, and passed the following resolution: 

Resolved, That we consider the Onondaga F. F. Salt, manufactured by the 
Amcrican Salt S limited, Syracuse, New York, at least equal to 
any dairy salt of foreign manufacture; and asit is cheaper, is warranted equal in 
pa to any, and is not to the filth and odors of the English and Ameri- 
can docks, besides being a home product, we commend its use to all dairymen. 

At Delhi, December 22, 1880, the following resolution was adopted: 

Whereas any reduction of the present tariff on salt would strike a ruinous 
Dow o Saree State interest and to one of ourmost important American indus- 

Whereas the Government must have revenue, and the salt interest and all its 
tributary branches of industry are entitled to equal protection with all other 
branches of American industry; and 

Whereas to put salt on the free-list would not only be disastrous to a great 
American industry, but would place the dairymen and consumers of salt gen- 
erally at the mercy of a foreign monopoly, while such healthy competition as 
would be secured lien tariff on salt that would produce the most revenue would 
be beneficial to all classes of consumers; and 

Whereas the American salt interest will be satisfied with a tariff on salt which 
will produce the largest revenue: Therefore, 

Resolved, That we, the members of the New York State Dairymen's Associa- 
tion, respectfully recommend and petition Congress to place such a tariff on 
foreign salt as produce the maximum of revenue to the Government. . 

I could continue to read 2 large number of testimonials from various 
dairymen’s associations showing their opinion of the quality of Ameri- 
can salt, and also their opinion in regard to propositions to put it on 
the free-list, but it is unn , as I have shown from the figures I 
have submitted that if salt shall be put upon the free-list it must abso- 
lutely cease to be made in New York; and if you will make the com- 
parison of figures as given by the Senator from Michigan you will also 
find that if it shall be put on the free-list it must also cease to be made 
in Michigan, even with their present cheap fuel. It seemsto me that 
this country of 50,600,000 people is not yet willing that the entire in- 
dustry of salt production shall be destroyed in the United States, and 
that we shall be left entirely dependent upon foreign countries for our 
supply. Certainly I can see no reason for it, and the burden of the tax 
is too small to be computed. What the Senator from Michigan has 
shown was the amount of salt going into a pound of butter is so small 
that you can scarcely estimate it, and the resulting profit to the farmer 
who putsit there and sells it for from fifty to a hundred times what he pays 
for it certainly leaves no cause of complaint on his part; and what is 
true of the dairy interest is true of the beef-packing interest and of all 
the other interests which use salt. 

Mr. President, there are many industries that require salt, and it is 
of the utmost importance that its manufacture should not only be en- 
couraged, but that it should be greatly developed in this country. I 
understand that great deposits of salt have been discovered in the State 
of Louisiana only three or four feet below the surface, pure rock-salt, 
and that it will undoubtedly be developed. 

If this shall be so, it will undoubtedly lead to the manufacture ot 
soda-ash and caustic soda in this country, one of the most important 
factors in civilized life, for without soda-ash we can hive no glass, or 
soap, or bleaching powder for our cotton or woolen goo ls; and to-day 
it is a matter of no small consideration to the people of America that 
thus far we have not been able to establish the industry of soda-ash 
and caustic soda in this country. 

Several efforts have been made, but before they have been fully estab- 
lished Congress reduced the duty upon those articles to such a point 
that the industry was at once crushed out. But if this duty upon salt 
shall be left where itis I have no doubt that the ingenuity of the Ameri- 
can mind and its enterprise will find out these great deposits of salt, 
and that it will not be many years before we shall have salt as cheap 
as it can be had in England; and we shall have it so cheap that all 
these other industries which spring from it, the manufacture of soda- 
ash, of bleaching-powders, and of causticsoda, will be fully established in 
this country, and vast sums of srg Bison we are now sending abroad 
to purchase these commodities will be saved to all the people. 
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Mr. LAPHAM. I desire to detain the Senate but for a few moments 
while I refer to one or two of the aspects of this question. 

As has been remarked by my colleague, the great State we have the 
honor to represent from the very outset adopted the policy that the 
salt springs of thatState should forever remain the property of the State. 
We put into our constitution, at its last amendment, a provision that 
the principal canals of the State and the salt springs should never be 
sold, but that they should remain the property of the State forever. 
At the last election the people of the State voted, by a large majority, 
that the canals should be made free to the commerce of the world for- 
ever, and yet they are to be maintained at the cost and expense of the 
people of the State. 

The salt springs are practically free to all the world, because nothing 
is charged for the use of those waters, except simply enough to cover 
the cost of superintendence. So that practically the right to use that 
product of nature in the State of New York is free to all to enjoy the 
advantages of the manufacture of salt there. Quite recently valuable 
salt wells have been opened in the western part of the State, in the 
county of Wyoming and in the adjoining county of Livingston, and 
they are now beingsuccessfully worked. Canadian capitalists even have 
come there and purchased quite extensive tracts of territory, as I am 
advised by the papers, for the purpose of the manufacture of salt. 

There are, as has been remarked by Senators who have preceded me, 
all over this country facilities for the manufacture and production of 
salt, both of fine and rock salt, as they are termed. I can not see any 
reason why the development of these industries in the United States 
should not be guarded as well as any of the other industries which are 
sought to be protected by the bill under consideration. I can not see 
why the taking of the brine or of the salt, if itis found solid beneath the 
surface of the earth, from that surface and providing it for the use of 
mankind, should not be protected as much as taking the ore from our 
mines or the stone from our quarries. This is a large and growing and 
important industry, and it is being ually developed as coal-mines 
are being developed, as oil-wells are being developed, as mines of iron 
ore are being developed, until we shall find at last that we have here at 
home everything that the American people can desire in this respect. 

Now, why not leave this small modicum of protection, which is found 
‘in this bill, for the purpose of securing and aiding in the development 
of these industries? The honorable Senator from Delaware [Mr. Bay- 
ARD] has referred to a picture of desolation which he found a few years 
ago in the State of West Virgiaia. Is New York to be blamed for that? 
Is New York open to censure on account of the condition of things he 
saw there? New York had no control over the valley of BA pes where 
salt might have been manufactured. That picture is not the only one 
to which the learned Senator might have referred if he had chosen to do 
it, in which the capital and enterprise of New York have outstripped 
the capital and enterprise of Virginia. There nature lies in all her 
bounty ready in Virginia as it is in Western New York, and enterprise 
and capital may operate there just as well as in the county of Wyoming, 
where salt-wells are now being opened and developed. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE] has chosen to contrast 
this provision laying a very small duty upon the importation of salt 
with certain articles he finds upon the free- list. Pepper,“ he says, is 
being permitted to come in free but salt is to be taxed.” Let me insti- 
tute for a moment a comparison and see whether there is not another 
side to this picture. I find in the bill, as it has been agreed upon, that 
beef and pork are to pay 1 cent a pound, $1 a hundred, while salt only 
pays 10 cents a hundred; I find that hams and bacon are to pay 2 cents 
a pound or $2 a hundred, while salt only pays 10 cents; I find that 
cheese pays 4 cents a pound, 84 a hundred, while salt only pays 10 
cents; butter and substitutes therefor, 4 cents per pound or $4 per hun- 
dred. Manufacturers of oleomargarine are protected. I find that wheat 
is 20 cents per bushel, which is 20 cents uponsixty pounds; Indian corn, 
10 cents per bushel; oats, 10 cents per bushel; potatoes, 15 cents per 
bushel of sixty pounds. 

These are the common necessaries of life, as universally used as salt 
is. Why do we not hear Senators on the other side shouting for free 
beef, free pork, free hams, free bacon, free cheese and butter, and free 
potatoes? This is all clamor, Mr. President. We hear about free salt 
because it is a taking idea, or supposed to be so, with the unreflecting 
masses of the people and not because there is anything real in this im- 
position by way of burden upon the people. Since the imposition of 
the duty, salt has been constantly diminishing in price year by year 
until it now brings a mere nominal price to the consumers; and that 
consists mainly in the cost of transportation, for salt is a heavy product 
and that made in New York weighs sixteen ounces to the pound. 

It will be seen that the great mass of articles which are exempted by 
the free-list are that class of articles which we do not produce at allor 
only in very limited quantities; but in reference to the great and com- 
mon necessaries of life which we do produce and which we are export- 
ing in quantities every year—for we are exporting beef and pork every 
year—we yet keep on a duty far more onerous than the duty which 
is imposed on salt by this bill. I trust the Senate upon consideration 
and reflection will not entertain the propositions which have been made 
here to vary the recommendation of the Committee on Finance with 
respect to the article in question. 


Mr. CAMDEN. Mr. President, I do not wish to detain the Senate, 
and shall occupy but a few moments. I was not in my seat in time to 
hear all the remarks of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD] on 
this subject, but that portion of his remarks which referred to the salt 
of the Great Kanawha country I heard, and what he said seemed to 
demand from me some explanation of the cause of the idleness of the 
works there spoken of by the Senator. 

It is true that the salt-works in the Kanawha region are among the 
oldest, perhaps the very oldest, salt-works west of the Alleghany Mount- 
ains, and for along time that industry prospered and was very profitable 
to those engaged in it. It is also true that fora great many years that in- 
dustry has languished until it has become bankrupt in the main; there are 
but a few establishments now in active operation; but the cause is not 
quite that assigned by the Senator from Delaware. 

The question of the value of the salt industry there depends not so 
much upon protection against foreign salt as it does upon competition 
with the other salt producers of the United States. The cost of trans- 
portation is an important element entering into the question of its 
value. For a long time that industry had facilities along the Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers by water transportation, and had a large market; but 
as the facilities for transportation increased in other quarters and the salt 
from New York and Michigan and other points where salt could be man- 
ufactured cheaper than it could in the Kanawha Valley came in com- 
petition with it, the market which it had before enjoyed was restricted. 

It is true, as stated by the Senator so eloquently, that there are found 
in conjunction there all the elements which seem to be necessary for the 
production of salt; but in reality there are two important factors lack- 
ing which go to make the manufacture of salt in that region much more 
expensive thaninothers. In the first place, the boring of wells ismuch 
more expensive because they are much deeper, and the yield of salt 
brine from those wells is much more limited than in other sections. In 
the second place, the water is not so strong and not so easily converted 
into salt as the waters at Syracuse and in the Michigan salt country. 

The cheapening of transportation, as I said before, has brought the 
salt of those regions in competition with the salt of the Ohio Valley 
until the area in which we can market our product has become so cir- 
camscribed that our salt only finds a profitable market in a very small 
portion of the country west. The result has been to produce the facts 
mentioned by the Senator from Delaware; and they are attributable 
largely to another cause. 

In the arrangements of the salt companies, instead of allowing all the 
works in the Kanawha Valley to run, the various manufactures were 
assigned a given proportion, say 5 or 10 per cent. of the salt sold within 
a certain section of territory, this per cent. being allowed, it was too 
small to allow all the works to run. Two or three salt manufactories 
could make all the salt that could be marketed by that section of 
country. The consequence was that the salt furnaces agreed among 
themselves, for the purpose of getting what little profit they could, to 
divide among those works, by running only a few and paying the 
seep their proportion of profit that would accrue from all the salt 
sold. 

Mr. BAYARD. Paying a portion of them not to run? 

Mr.CAMDEN. As suggested by the Senator, there was dead - rent 
paid in one sense of the word, but not ‘“‘dead-rent’’ by any foreign 
salt company. They are simply idle by agreement among themsely 
because if there is only salt enough for three furnaces to make it woul 
be worse than folly to run twenty, for it would bring them all in debt. 

I do not know thata protection of salt would add one cent of value or 
interest to the salt region of the Kanawha Valley, except incidentally. 
The region to which I have referred in New York and Michigan can 
sell salt in the country reached by the Kanawha salt cheaper than it 
is possible to make it in the Kanawha Valley. Theonly benefit which 
can accrue, in my judgment, to salt west of the Alleghanies, is simply 
in keeping the Eastern market at a price at which those producers can 
run a certain portion of their works and sell their products at a remu- 
nerative price. 

If you take the protection off salt, or if you bring the other salt- 
raisers into active competition with what has been leit in this region, 
what the Senator saw there a few years ago as to a majority of the 
works will be true of every furnace there. Desolation and idleness 
will come upon every one of them except perhaps one or two furnaces 
3 will make salt to supply the mere local demand of the neighbor- 
h 

Mr. President, in laying this tariff I de not ask and do not think it 
is fair to make an undue rate of protection for any one industry at the 
sacrifice of other industries or at the sacrifice of the general interest of 
the consumers of the articles. I do not speak in reference to how much 
protection should be given to salt, but I think it is entitled to some pro- 
tection just as well as any other article produced in this country, and 
because it is an article of general use. 

Ido not think there is any more hardship on the whole people in 
paying a reasonable tax upon that article than there is in placing iton 
the free-list and levying the same amount of tax that would have been 
produced by a tariff on that article upon some other article. I may be 
wrong in my premises; but I submit to the distinguished Senator from 
Delaware that if you lay a tariff which will only produce an amount 
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of revenue necessary for the use of the Government—and I am not in 
favor of laying a tariff that will increase the revenue beyond that point— 
if you put salt and a certain number of other articles on the free-list 
which would have produced a given amount of revenue, you will have 
to lay an additional amount of revenue upon some other articles from 
which revenue is produced. 

If that be true, then it is nothing more than just and right that 
every article which is produced in this country should receive its pro- 
portionate amount of benefit from this tariff tax that is laid upon it. 
As I said before, I do not know to what extent the tariff on salt should 
be reduced; but I see it has been reduced about 20 per cent. in this 
bill from the present tariff. That is about the average 1 a 
little beyond the average reduction, proposed by the tariff schedules 
in the bill before us. I take it that the average reduction will be not 
more than 15 per cent. If, then, salt is made to bear its po rata pro- 
portion of this reduction, it occurs to me that it would right and 
fair to leave it at that point. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, it does strike me that therearesome 
things in this world which the God of nature has marked especially for 
the use of man, and among those I think are light, air, water, and 
salt. I saw once a calculation by a man of science of the amount of salt 
in this world. The result was that this terrestial globe is composed in 
a larger part of salt than of even the solid rock of the earth itself. Tak- 
ing the salt in the ocean, the salt in wells in the bosom of the earth, 
and the strata of solid rock-salt to be found, the estimate was that it 
composed a larger part of the material substance of which this terres- 
trial globe was composed than all other substances. 

I have seen them make salt from the brine of theocean. I haveseen 
a thousand acres reclaimed from the sea eighteen inches in height, and 
the water of the ocean let upon it four or five inches deep and in two 
days there was a crust of salt. Four inches more were let in, and in a 
few days there was another incrustation, ard in ten or twelve more a 
solid crust of salt twelve inches in thickness was formed, and men went 
in with sledges and crowbars to prize it up, and enough was farmed in 
ten days to fill a hundred ships. 

Mr. ALLISON. Where was that? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Upon the coast of the Mediterranean. Then in our 
own country we have deposits unlimited of solid salt. Why, sir, in the 
State of Kansas you may see there where the water has cut through solid 
salt twenty feet in depth. In the State of Louisiana there are hundreds 
of thousands of acres underlaid by salt. My friend from Louisiana 
[Mr. JonAs] tells me there has been an estimate made that there is in 
one parish alone enough to supply the United States for three hundred 


years. 

Then why tax it? It seems to me that it is a crime against humanity 
and a crime against nature to put a tax upon a thing that God has pro- 
vided so abundantly. It ought to be as free as the water we drink, the 
air we breathe, and the light of heaven that illuminates us. I believe 
itis a sin to tax it. 

You make salt free to our Northern friends who capture and pickle 
the herring and mackerel and cod-fish. Why not give it to our pork- 
packers? And if you give it to our pork-packers give it to our cattle- 
raisers, give it to everybody. Transportation is protection enough, and 
it is all the protection that salt wants. Why, sir, in my State we have 
got salt factories. The Goose Creek salt works are now in operation in 
the mountain regions, and if they could get their salt to Cincinnati at 
a reasonable cost for transportation they could get along. They can 
quarry it there and sell it to-day for 50 cents a bushel. Make it free 
and make it cheap. Let all our people have this article of prime ne- 
cessity which God has provided with such a bountiful hand all over this 
world as to indicate His displeasure at any effort to tax it at all. 

Why boil up the waters in New York or on the Kanawha or any- 
where else? Why foster an industry that is to tax and oppress the 
people merely to make a few men successful and prosperous in their 

usiness? There are 10,000 consumers of salt where there is one man- 


facturer of salt. Then upon the doctrine that the greatest benefitto the | fish. 


greatest number should control us in our legislation, I am for making 
salt as free as air, as free as water itself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question ison the amendment of 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vest] to the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON]. 

Mr. ALLISON. I hope the Senator from Missouri will withdraw his 
amendment and let the vote be first taken upon mine. Then his amend- 
ment can be added to it afterward. His is a little broader, and relates 
to a larger number of things. 

Mr. VEST. I only want to say that my idea in offering the amend- 
ment was and is that there ought to be perfect equality between the 
sections of the country as to this salt. Section 3022 of the Revised 
Statutes says: 


This section does not provide that any fish taken and used or sent 
out of the country and exported shall have a rebate, but all fish taken 
by vessels licensed in the fisheries, upon proof of that fact, shall have 


instead of 90 per cent. the whole amount of the duty paid on salt re- 
funded. The Senator from Iowa says“ only for export“ as to beef ana 
pork; but should not they and the fish taken upon the coast in North 
Carolina, Georgia, South Carolina, and Louisiana all be put upon the 
same footing? 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE], whom I see before me, the other 
day eloquently said that there should be no sort of distinction in this 
law between the different sections of the country, but equal protection 
should be given to all industries and all sections, Now, I should like 
to know if his fraternal feeling induces him to vote to make salt free to 
the fishermen of New Fngland and not free to the farmers and pork- 

kers and beef-packers of the West and South? I do not think there 
is any justicein it. The Senator from Iowa seeks to return 90 per cent. 
as drawback, and then only on such meat as is exported. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iwill say to the Senator from Missouri that I provided 
for the 90 per cent., assimilating this drawback to most of the other 
drawbacks in the law. It has been supposed that about 10 per cent. of 
the duty would be necessary for the purpose of the machinery, for tak- 
ing the bond, making the collection, and giving the drawback, &c. I 
only assimilated the drawback in this case to the drawback on other 
articles. Iam perfectly willing, and shall be glad to vote with the 
Senator for 100 per cent. i of 90, if that is thought to be wiser. 

Mr. VEST. Then let me ask the Senator from Iowa why does he 
make a distinction in favor of exported meats alone, when these fish 
may be sold to citizens of the United States? 

Mr. ALLISON. I make that distinction because I desire to be as 

ractical as I can about this matter. I know that in my own State, and 

have no doubt it is so in other States, packers of pork and beef for the 
English market are compelled to use foreign salt; thatis to say, the En- 
glish markets require foreign salt; they will not use meats cured with 
American salt. Just why that is I do not know; but I know that in 
the packing establishments of my State large amounts of English salt 
are used for the purpose of packing meats for export to England. There- 
fore it was that I desired to give these people the benefit of the pro- 
tection on salt in order that they may compete in the English market 
with other packers of meat. : 

I do not go as far as the Senator goes. I only give the reason why I 
make that distinction. It is for the benefit of our exports. I think we 
can go that far at least. 

Mr. VEST. I know that in the city where I reside there isthe 
pork-packing establishment probably in the United States, and the com- 
mon salt can not be used for packing pork or beef there for exportation, 
and especially to England. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is true, and that is the reason why I wished 
to exempt this class from the duty, whatever else might be done with 
the remainder of the salt production. 

Mr. VEST. The common salt produces what they call rust, and if 
we pack pork at Cincinnati, Kansas City, or Chicago with it, then the 
pork goes to New York to be exported; the exporter takes out all the 
common salt and then puts in the rock-salt. The Iberian salt is just 
as good, I believe, and quite equal to Turk’s Island salt, and is now 
being made in Michigan. 2 

I say there should be perfect equality between the sections as to this 
protection, or whatever you may call it. Here is a law that specifically 
provides that when a vessel goes out of any of the ports of New En- 
gland to catch fish and uses this salt in bond, this Turk’s Island salt— 
for that is what they use to preserve mackerel and the fish ordinarily 
taken near Newfoundland—when this salt is used, upon proof of that 
fact the Secretary of the Treasury ellows the exporter of the fish the 
full value of the salt. Why should not that same provision be extended 
to the people who put up beef using the same salt? 

Mr. VANCE. Lask why the fisheries of the southern part of the 
country should not be allowed the same privilege? All the fisheries on 
the lower part of the Potomac and on the coast of North Carolina and 
South Carolina use the same Turk’s Island salt in putting up their 


Mr. ALLISON. But do not the fishermen of North Carolina have 
the benefit of section 2022 of the Revised Statutes ? 
Mr. VANCE. I think not. 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly. Why not? 

Mr. VANCE. They do not catch the fish on vessels; they catch them 
in the rivers. 

Mr. VEST. They do not catch them on salt waters. 

Mr. FRYE. The fishermen of the South go out in little dories. 

Mr. ALLISON. Your fishermen go into the ocean. 

Mr. FRYE. The Senator from Missouri ought to remember the his- 
tory of the country, and that would show him why there has been this 
distinction all the way through. The whole country has looked to the 
New England fishermen for sailors, and for years and years a bounty 
was paid on every ton of vessels engaged in this perilous business of 
taking fish fromthe banks. It was regarded as the duty of the nation 
for the raising of sailors to be used in time of war, and as a certain off- 
set or bounty forthe perils which they endure upon the ocean, engaged 
in that business, to grant a bounty. 

The bounty ceased. These men continued in the business. They 
were obliged to get this salt, and that exception was made for the fish- 
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ermen of New England because they are the only fishermen in the 
country called fishermen who go to sea in their ships and fish by the 
year and furnish the world with the mackerel and that class of fish. 
The drawback on salt was put in for that purpose. If North Carolina 
has any such fishermen as those, or if South Carolina has, undoubtedly 

will extend the same benefit to them. . 

Then the Senator from Missouri must remember another thing, that 
for the purpose of settling all difficulties with Great Britain some ten 
or twelve years ago you itted Canadians to fish in our waters north 
of the thirty-ninth parallel, and further allowed them to send into our 
markets to compete with our fishermen all the fish that they took, 
salted or unsalted, and they are admitted to-day free of duty, and there is 
a rebate of duty to them, and mapag nack to them every year $500,000 
through our custom-houses for send right in here in competi- 
tion with us. Who on earth would hakot paying a bounty to a man 
for rai beef? What use is he over any other citizen. 

Mr. T. Whatever might have been the reason of the law origi- 
ually that reason has ceased. If it was to build up a merchant marine, 
J am under the impression that the result has not been very flattering. 

Mr. FRYE. I ask the Senator from Missouri if he did not see some 
of those sailors in the last war? The best sailors there were in the 
United States Navy came from those very fishermen. 

Mr. VEST. Well, I will not discuss the late war now. All I have 
to say is that this is a legislative inequality. There is no necessity for 
giving any such bounty as this now. The treaty stipulation justifies 
no such inequality. 

Mr. FRYE. How about the fish that are admitted free of duty? 

Mr. VEST. If fish are admitted free of duty, that is no argument 
for this section. 

Mr. FRYE. You compel your fisherm pay a duty on salt, and 
at the same time admit the fish with the salt in them free of duty right 
by their side. 

Mr. VEST. These fishermen are simply citizens, engaged in an in- 
dustry which entitles them to no more bounty and to no more privi- 
Jeges than the man who raises beef or pork, or any other commodity; 
and the fishermen upon the southern coast are entitled to-day to just as 
many privil as those who fish on the banks of Newfoundland. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. My friend from Missouri will allow me right there 
to suggest that the salt made from springs is always impregnated with 
lime to a greater or less extent. It contains a certain amount of sul- 
phate of lime, which is deleterious. Foreign salt is better for preserv- 
ing both fish and flesh. Ordinary salt will do for cattle. 

Mr. VEST. If the rate could be taken upon the p ‘ition of the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE], for myself I should prefer 
to vote for it; that is, for free saltentirely. If we can not get free salt, 
then I want ect equality for all the people of the country in the use 
of foreign salt. I do not want fish made of one and flesh of another. 

Mr. FRYE. Will you allow them to import into the country salt 
beef from abroad? Youdo not do that; you havea duty on your beef. 

Mr. VEST. If the salt is free to one section of the country, I want 
it free to another, whether it. is for pork or beef in Missouri or fish in 
New England. The constituents of my friend from Maine to-day 
under this law can go out and load their vessels with fish, carry the 
salt with them in bond, bring back the salted fish and take them out to 
Missouri and sell them to my constituents without paying duty on the 
salt. When the farmer in Missouri comes to send abroad his pork or 
beef he receives just as much less from the exporter as the exporter 
pays for the salt to put up the beef. That is the whole of it. The 
man who gets his salt free for curing his fish is just that much better 
off in the sale of the fish, and the man who raises the beef and the 
pork is made to pay that much added to the price of it for export on 
account of the salt that he has to buy. 

Mr. RANSOM. I take the liberty of suggesting to the Senator from 
Iowa and the Senator from Missouri that their amendments should be 
withdrawn until the amendment of my colleague proposing to put salt 
on the free-list is acted on, because if salt goes on the free-list these 
amendments will be unnecessary, and the Senate will save time by first 
taking a vote upon the amendment of my colleague. If salt is not put 
-on the free-list then these amendments will be appropriate. 

Mr. ALLISON. If we can have a vote now, r have no objection to 

Mr. RANSOM. Before that vote is taken I wish to say in reply to 
the Senator from Maine that I regret I have not statistics by me to show 
the facts, but a little inquiry will satisfy him that he has unthought- 
ouy done voyi great injustice to thp Ganerien of the South. TheSen- 
ator can no e up & newspaper without seeing in it the market quo- 
tations of Southern fish. In my own State I believe they ve: the 
largest fisheries in the Union—fisheries for shad, for rock-fish, for her- 
ring, for mullet, and almost every variety of fish. Hundreds and thou- 
sands of people are engaged in these fisheries. 

My colleague thought it proper a day or two ago to ask the Senate 
to reduce the tariff on seines. If the Senator from Maine will simply 
look into the statistics on this question he will see that fish are caught 
in immense quantities in our waters, fish which he no doubt enjoys 
here almost every day. It is a large industry, always precarious, some 
years attended with great profit, and others with very great disaster. 


While perhaps sailors are not educated there, the hardy virtues of men 
who live upon the coast are cultivated. 

Mr. ALLISON. Are these salt fish, or fresh fish? 

Mr. RANSOM. When first caught they are sent to the market fresh, 
packed in ice; but immediately afterward 90 per cent., yes, 99 per cent., 
of those not marketed at once are salted, packed, and used in that shape. 
I again repeat to my friend from Iowa, who did not hear my other re- 
mark, that he can not take a ne from Maine to California in 
which he will not find quotations for North Carolina herring, and I do not 
suppose there is a family hardly in the United States to-day who are 
not pains soma ofthem. They are exported, too, I apprehend. 

Mr. PLUMB. I do not complain of a man who cheats me on a 
trade; but I have aconviction that our New England friends have been 
constantly cheating us in the trades they have been ing with 
us. They classify their industries up there and get the benefit of the 
classification. They say in the first place that a man who fishes out of 
a dory should not be protected, and a man who fishes out of a schooner 
should be; and so I had occasion to observe among the first things when 
I came here that they have got exempted all their capital from taxa- 
Gon, pacae they classify their banks up there. Wedo not out West. 
We have a sort of common way of doing business. The man who sells 

sells codfish; the man who sells codfish sells boots and shoes; 


and so when we come to banking every man who lends money at all 
also takes money on deposit and pays interest on it; but in New and 
there is more thrift, and they divide their ing business, 


They say men who do not pay interest on deposits do a commercial 
business in banking; ahd the of the United States in a very 
thoughtful way gave them exemption on all buta very small tage 
of their banking deposits because they classified their business in a dif- 
ferent way from us. I tried to have the Congress of the United States 
give to Western capital the same advantages as are given to Eastern 
capital; but I failed, as we always do. They outstrip us. I do not com- 
plain of it. 

Now they come in here and have got the Congress of the United States 
to say that when we fish in a certain way we shall have salt free, while 
men who fish in a certain other way must not have it. If we ever get to 
the point where we can classify our industries, classify our capital, clas- 
sify our aptitudes, classify our energies, and then can get votes enough, 
I think we can get just as wide a range of exemption, just as wide arange 
of protection as they do. I do not complain of it; it runs in the blood; 
I am gladof it. If I cannot be as smart as I would like to be, I rejoice 
to know that some other fellow is just as smart as I would like to be. 

Mr. FRYE. The Senator need not worry about that kind of smart- 
ness on the part of the West. They get 12 or 15 per cent. in their banks 
and we in New England get 5 per cent. They come to New England, 
borrow money on bonds, and when pay-day comes their counties repu- 
diate. 


Mr. PLUMB. There is one thing about the interest we pay: we pay 
it ourselves; they do not pay it anyway. That is to say, if we borrow 
money at 12 per cent. we pay it to our own folks, The trouble is that 
we borrow money from them and pay them this good interest, and there 
is where the shoe pinches. 

On the question of repudiation I have a chapter saved in my desk for 
the purpose of discussion on the Dakota bill. I observe very great in- 
dignation on the part of certain persons about the people of Dakota 
who have repudiated, they say, some bonds. the proper time 
comes I think I shall be able to show that even that vice runs in the 
blood, commencing on the northeast corner of this continent and ex- 
tending all the way through, perhaps like the fellow’s shingle, with the 
butt-end on one side and the taper on the other; but at the same time 
this thing of repudiating obligations is not entirely in the West. Some 
may even be found in that good old State of Maine, about which I shall 
not speak now, but the Senator from Maine was probably more in favor of 
it than Iam. He must remember that humanity is a good deal alike, 
and that we want as much as we can get of the benefit that comes out 
of a trade; and that is all this tariff is from beginning to end—simply 
a trade. 

Mr. GROVER. Mr. President, in regard to what the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. RANsom] suggested in to the fisheries, I 
will say that on the Pacific coast, upon our large river, we have fish- 
eries whose products amountto very largesums each year. Thesalmon 
fisheries of the Columbia River alone furnish a product equal to $3,000,- 
000 in export value annually. The rivers of Alaska have equal facili- 
ties for furnishing a large export value when occupied by fishermen. 
California also furnishes large resources in the fisheries. I believe that 
the river fisheries of the United States will at least equal the ocean 
fisheries within a few years. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] has 
withdrawn his amendment with a view of taking the vote on the 
amendment of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE]. 

Mr. ALLISON. Yes, sir; I withdraw my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question ison the amendment of 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE]. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays wereordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 
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Mr. ALLISON (when his name was called). 
paired with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Brown]. 
he would vote yea and I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. SHERMAN (when Mr. BAYARD’s name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD] on general questions, 


On this questionI am 
If he were here, 


except adjournment and when my vote is n to make a quorum. 

Mr. BECK (when his name was called). Iam paired with theSena- 
tor from Maine [Mr. HALE], who is absent. I should vote yea“ if 
he were here. 

Mr. JACKSON (when Mr. HArRIs’sname was called). My colleague 
[Mr. HARRIS] is paired with the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Hoar]. I make the announcement for the day. 

Mr. HARRISON (when bis name was called). I am paired on this 
question with my 8 1 8 [Mr. VOORHEES]. If he were present, he 
would vote ‘‘ yea” and I “nay.” 

Mr. JONAS (when his name was called). On this question I am 
paired with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON]. 

Mr. LAMAR (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. TABOR]. 

Mr. ROLLINS (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. CALL]. 

Mr. SHERMAN (when his name was called). I would vote ‘‘nay’’ 
but that I am paired with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD]. 

Mr. SAUNDERS (when Mr. VAN Wyck’s name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. VAN Wyck] is paired with the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. MAHONE]. My colleague would vote ““ yea” if he were here. 


Mr. VEST (when Mr. VooRHEES’s name was called). The Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] is paired with his colleague [Mr. HAR- 
RISON]. 

Aachen en was concluded. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I am paired with the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Jones]. If he were here, I should vote “‘yea.”’ 


Mr. GEORGE (after having voted in the affirmative). I withdraw 
my vote. Iam paired with the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. CAME- 


RON]. 

The result was,announced—yeas 21, nays 24; as follows: 

YEAS—21. 
Barrow, Groome, Morgan, Slater, 
8 Grover, Plumb, Vance, 
Coke, Hampton, Pugh, Williams. 
Farley, Jackson. Ransom, 
Garland, Jones of Florida, Saulsbury, 
’ Maxey, Saunders, 
NAYS—2%. 
Aldrich, Davis of W. Va., Lapham, Mitchell, 
Anthony, Dawes, Logan, Morrill, 
— me — 5 32 
Camden e, cMillan, ' 
Co 25 wiley, Miller of Cal., Sewell, 
Davis of III., Hill, Miller of N. Y., Windom. 
ABSENT—8L 

2 me, 28 . — 

yard ‘erry onas, erman, 

George, Jones of Nevada, 
Brown; Hale Kellogg, Vent Wyck, 
er, 

Call, Harrison, McPherson, Voorhees, 
Cameron of Pa., Hoar, one, Walker. 
Cameron of Wis., Ingalls, Pendleton, 

So the amendment was rejected. 


Mr. GEORGE. I was paired with the Senator from Wisconsin; other- 
wise I should have voted yea.“ 

Mr. VANCE. I offer the following amendment to come in after line 
1697: 

And section 3022 of the Revised Statutes be, and hereby is, repealed. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. What is section 3022? 

Mr. ALLISON. About curing fish. 

f prt VAROE It is the section giving drawbacks to persons engaged 
in ng. 

Mr. ALLISON. Section 3022 is as follows: ' 

Zaporea . . * marhe paoa ia oing fish, — by the ere licensed 
3 9 8 that the 3 used fag centage fish, 
the duties ou the same be remitted, 

Mr. FRYE. The Senate must remember that the Canadian fish, 
salted, are admitted free to compete with these very fish. 

Mr. VANCE. The Senator would do well to remember also that 
North Carolina herring, many hundred thousand barrels put upon the 
market, have to compete by the side of this duty salt free fish, and 
have to pay full duty on the salt with which their fish are cured. 

Mr. MORGAN. Ido not think that law will be in the way very 
long. The Senator from Maine has proposed the repeal of the treaty. 

Mr. FRYE. It will have to last about two years. 

Mr. MORGAN. Now we are legislating for posterity and I expect 
for eternity; I do not know. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Ido not think we are going to legislate at all, the 
way we are going on. 

Mr. MORGAN. Unless we legislate with more reason and justice it 
had better be postponed todoomsday. It is certainly no reason for con- 


tinuing this protection on fish that every one, I think, is satisfied that 
the treaty which brings in fish free, whether salt or fresh, ought 
to be dispensed with. I think there is a very small minority here 
against that proposition. The Senator from Maine is pushing that 
measure with a great deal of vigor and very properly. I hope he will 
succeed in it. Ido not want to protect fishermen who catch fish in our 
own waters when we do not protect the pork-packer or beef-packer who 
kills hogs and cattle and salts them here. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE]. 

Mr. VANCE called for the yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 

The Principal 10 ep Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GEORGE (when his name was called). I am paired on this 


question with the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. CAMERON]. If he were 
present, I should vote yea.“ 
Mr. BECK (when Mr. HALE’s name was called). The Senater from 


Maine [Mr. HALE] is necessarily absent. I am paired with him. 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). I announce my pair 
with ‘my colleague [Mr. VOORHEES] on the subject of salt. It only 
extends to that subject. 

Mr. JONAS (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON]. If he were here, I should 
vote yea. 

Mr. PENDLETON (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. JonEs]. If he were here, I should vote 


ce 

y 

Mr. ROLLINS (when his name was called). 
Senator from Florida [Mr. CALL]. 

Mr. SHERMAN (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD]. I should vote ‘‘nay.”’ 

2 ane on concluded, 0 J 

8 GER. My coll o [Mr. FERRY] is paired with the Sen- 

ator from Nevada [Mr. Farr i 

Mr. SAWYER. Iam paired with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
SAULSBURY], but I have a right to vote if there is no quorum. 

The result was announced—yeas 18, nays 22; as follows: 


Jam paired with the 


YEAS—18. 

Barrow Grover, Plumb, Vance, 
i, Jackson, Pugh, V 
Coke, Jones of Florida, Ransom, Wi 
i Maxey, Saunders, 

Garland, * Morgan * Slator * 

NAYS—22. 
Aldrieh, Davis of W. Va, Lapham, Morrill, 
Allison Dawes, —.— 
Anthony, Edmunds, MeD Sewell, 
Blair, c 
Camden, Hawley, Miller of &al., 
Conger, Hill, Mitchell, 

ABSENT—36. 
Bayard, Ferry Pendleton 
Beck, George, neal, Rollins, 
Brown, Gorman, Jonas, Saulsbury, 
Butler, Groome, Jones of Nevada, Sawyer, 

Hale, Kellogg, Sherman, 
Cameron of Pa., ee Lamar, Tabor, 
Cameron of Wis., x McPherson, Van Wyck, 
Davis of III., Harrison, Mahone, Voor! 
Fair, Hoar, Miller of N. Y., Walker. 
So the amendment was rejected. 
Mr. ALLISON. I renew my amendment now somewhat modified. 


The amendment was read, being to insert after line 1697: 
Provided f , wheth 
P A EET 


roof, under such 
3 id on the salt so used in curing such e rted meats, 
in 5 less than $100. = g 

Mr. VANCE. I move to add to the amendment of the Senator from 
Towa: 

And section 3022 of the Revised Statutes is hereby amended so as to include 
the ! of fish taken in any manner from the sea or the tide water or rivers 
of the United States, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on sn te the 
amendment of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. ANRIN to the 
amendment of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON]. 

Mr. VANCE. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ord k 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll, and Mr. 
ALDRICH answered to his name. 

Mr. CONGER. Is it proper to amend another section of the Revised 
Statutes not mentioned in the bill in this side-wheel manner? I raise 
the point of order about amending the statute in this way. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair decides that the amend- 
ment is in order. It is for the Senate to determine as to the practica- 
bility of it. 

Mr. MORRILL. I should like to inquire of the Senator from North 
Carolina what is to be attained by the amendment he has proposed? I 
confess I do not quite understand it. 
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Mr. VANCE. The object I seek to attain is to give people who eatch 
fish and cure them for market in any part of the country besides New 
England the same privilege with regard to the drawback on salt that 
the people of New England have. 

Mr. MORRILL. There is so objection to that, but I was not aware 
that there were any fish caught in rivers of any account that would 
come under the general provision in regard to drawback. 

Mr. VANCE. ‘The Senator no doubt is better acquainted with the 
details of the tariff than he is with the fisheries of this country. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that the Senator 
from Rhode Island had answered to the call of his name before the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. CoNGER] made the point of order. The 
Chair did not know that fact at the time. 

Mr. CONGER. But not before the Senator from Michigan had ad- 
dressed the Chair two or three times in a loud voice. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is true; the Senator from Michigan was en- 
deavoring to get the ear of the Chair. 

Mr. MORRILL. I want to ask the Senator from North Carolina 
whether any of these fish caught in the rivers are exported ? 

Mr. VANCE. Quite a number of salmon are exported from the Pa- 
cific coast and a number of herrings from the Chesapeake and from Al- 
bemarle Sound along the southern coast are exported also. 

Mr. MORRILL. Then the law does not need any amendment. 

Mr. GROVER. I wish to state to the Senator from Vermont that 
the export value of salmon from the Pacific coast exceeds annually 
$3,000,000. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There seems to be an a ion that the law 
applies only to fisheries in New England. I do not understand how 
the Senator from North Carolina gets any such impression as that. 

Mr. VANCE. It is very well understood where the fishery industry 
is and where the drawback is given on salt, and those fish are not re- 
quired to be exported for a drawback. They may be eaten on shore 
as other fish are eaten. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The law is general in its provisions and applies to 
the fisheries of North Carolina as well as to the fisheries of Maine. 

Mr. VANCE. Of course it does, but the licensed fishermen that do 
the fishing it is well known are mostly from New England. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There is nothing in the law to prevent the people 
of North Carolina from having licensed ships. 

Mr. VANCE. No, there is nothing in the law to prevent sailing a 
ship across the Rocky Mountains. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That does not seem to me to be a parallel case. It 
is not impossible for a man in North Carolina to own a licensed vessel, 
but it is impossible for a man to sail a ship as the Senator suggests. 

Mr. VANCE. They do not do it; and they do not think that there 
is any justice, fairness, or reason that fish caught on the coast of New 
ee are any more entitled to protection than those caught else- 
where. 

Mr. ALDRICH. “The Senator’s amendment, then, is for the protec- 
tion of the fisheries of North Carolina, I understand? 

Mr. VANCE. The protection is to do away with an inequality be- 
tween the people of this country. The amendment I offer is intended 
to convey to the people of this country the idea that all men are equal 
before the law, and that there shall be no exclusive privileges. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There is perfect equality under section 3022. 

Mr. INGALLS. All have a right to fish. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. . 

Mr. FRYE. Our fishermen, who fish precisely as they do in North 
Carolina, or anywhere else, do not get this drawback, any of them. 

Mr. VANCE. I suppose the Senator knows that fish caught on the 
southern shores of this country is not a fish caught on the banks of 
Newfoundland, and why the one should have free salt to cure himself 
with and the other should have taxed salt is a question of inequality 
between the two the justice of which I can not comprehend. 

Mr. FRYE. I am not making the slightest objection to the amend- 
ment. There never would be any rebate of duty under it. They can 
not get to a custom-house. None of those little fishermen can afford 
in ne fish and hunt up a custom-houge, perhaps three hundred 

miles o 

Mr. SLATER. That would not apply to the salmon fisheries of the 
Columbia River. 

Mr. RANSOM. My friend from Maine is again in error in reference 
to our fisheries. These fisheries lie almost at the door of Norfolk, and 
I am sure there isa custom-house there. They lie right around Wil- 
mington, and there isa custom-house there; they lie around New Berne, 
and there is a custom-house there. 

The largest fisheries in the United States are in the sound waters of 


North Carolina. My colleague and I have a friend, Dr. Capehart, of Ey 


Bertie County, North Carolina, at whose home the Fish Commission 
have made a fish-hatchery; and if my friend from Maine will only look 
at the reports of the Fish Commission he will see that the commission 
attaches the very first importance to the fisheries in those sounds. The 
seines of the gentleman of whom I am speaking, Dr. Capehart, are 
worked by immense steam-engines. I do not wish to be extravagant, 
but I think at one fishery he works a steam-engine of sixty or ninety 


horse power to run out his seines; and if I am not mistaken, as many 
as a million herrings have been taken at one haul of the seines. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I ask for information whether the Senator does not 
refer to menhaden or white-fish, fisheries for oil, or whether it is her- 
ring salted ? 

Mr. RANSOM. The herrings are salted. 

Mr. HAWLEY. They are herring, not menhaden? 

Mr. RANSOM. The Senator from Connecticut no doubt knows that 
the North Carolina herring is famous all over the world, so much so 
that the very fact has attached a little bit of ridicule to my State. 

Mr. MORRILL. Any memberof the Senate ought not to understand 
that we have any law that applies particularly to the New England 
fisheries. As the laws now stand they are as much applicable to North 
Carolina, or to Oregon or California, or te States on the Gulf, as they 
can be to any other portion of the country, and are equally available. 
There needs to be no amendment to accomplish the purpose of the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina, if all he desires is equality. As the law now 
stands the provision is that— 

Imported salt in bond may be used in curing fish taken by vessels licensed to 


ä r such regulations as the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury ] prescribe; and upon proof that the salt has been used in curing fish, 
the duties on the same 1 be remitted, 


Mr. SLATER. But the truth is these fish are not taken by vessels 
licensed. They are taken by small boats generally in the salmon fish- 


eries. 


Mr. ALDRICH. They can be licensed very easily by paying the ſee. 
That is all that is n That is the only difference it would make 
to these poopie. It is a question of fees. 

Mr. VANCE. Surely the Senators are driven into a corner when the 
resort to such an argument as that. Hundredsof thousands of 
of herring are caught on the shores of the Chesapeake Bay and in the 
shallow waters of Albemarle Sound in North Carolina wheresuch aship 
as is licensed to go to the banks of Newfoundland could not find water 
enough to float, and because the water is not deep enough they bave to 
pay a heavy duty on salt to cure their fish. Surely that is a discrim- 
ination. the section where it alludes to requiring a licensed 
fishing vessel to take these fish, and then we shall be on an equality. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There is nothing either in the law or in the Treas- 
8 which requires that a vessel shall be of a certain size to 

The only effect of the change the Senator from North Carolina 
suggests would be to abolish the fee for licensing vessels. It isa small 
fee of 50 cents or $1 which the Senator desires to have removed. 

Mr. RANSOM. I will inform the Senator that in the largest fisheries 
on our sound no vessels are used. These immense seines are carried out 
in small oar-boats which are rowed, and then the seines are brought in, 
the fish landed on the beach, and packed and carried off on steamers or 
other vessels or by rail. A sailing vessel subject to license would be 
totally useless in these fisheries. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the Senate ready for the question? 

Mr. ALLISON. I am nearly ready, but I want to make one sug- 
gestion to the Senator from North Carolina. The amendment I propose 
requires that these duties shall be refunded in sums of not less than 
$100. Some limit should be put upon the refunding; otherwise there 
will be entirely too much trouble at the custom-houses to make the re- 
fund. I do not wish to interfere with the Senator’s amendment, but 
I suggest that he put some limit on the amount to be refunded in each 


case. 

Mr. FARLEY. There is no limit in the present law. 

Mr. ALLISON. There is no limit in the present law, because the 
mention of licensed vessels is itself a limit. The licensed vessels take 
the salt in bond, and take it out with them, and then come back, and 
upon showing that they have used the salt for this purpose they get the 
rebate. As the Senator from North Carolina has well said, Stat he 
seeks to provide for are really shore fishermen. They are not deep-sea 
Senen or fisheries contemplated within section 3022 of the Revised 

tatutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There are no schooners used. 

Mr. ALLISON. There are no schooners used; and so it is I under- 
stand on the Columbia River. If we are to extend (because that is the 
object of the Senator from North Carolina) the privil of this fisheries 
section notonly to licensed vessels but to people who near the shore, 
and his amendment will apply equally to New England, it is only an 
enlargement of the provision which applies to all sections of our coun- 
try—if that provision is to be enlarged I submit for the sake of revenue 
and for the safety of the Treasury that there should be some limitation 
as to the amount. I so limited my amendment in order that there might 
be no 8 in securing an honest execution of the law. 

Mr. VANCE. There is nothing to prevent the Secretary of the Treas- 

from making regulations concerning it. 
Mr. SHERMAN. I am satisfied that my friend from Vermont [Mr. 
MORRILL] is mistaken about this matter entirely, although he is not 
often mistaken. The law was made with a view to the general stat- 
utes of the United States which regulate the fisheries and the nature 
of the vessels, as defined by section 4311 of the Revised Statutes: 


Vessels of twenty tons and upward, enrolled in pursuance of this title, and 
having a license in force, or vessels of less than twenty tons, which, although 
title, and no others, 


not enrolled, have a license in force, as required by this 
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shall be deemed vessels of the United States entitled to the privileges of vessels 
employed in the coasting trade or fisheries. 

Then it goes on and defines these fisheries. Itis evident thisstatute 
was framed with a view to what are called the fisheries—not ordinary 
fishing from the land with seines, but vessels loaded for the fisheries 
on the coast of Newfoundland. Therefore I do not see why there 
should be any special objection to extending this privilege to the peo- 
ple all along the coast, except that it would be rather a small matter. 
The vessels ought to be defined and licensed. It is absolutely neces- 
sary to have some enrollment of the vessels, together with their i sree 
and build, in order to give them the privileges conferred by the fishery 
law. If the Senator from North Carolina can take a little time and 
frame an amendment so as to conform to the general laws in regard to 
the fisheries, I would have no objection to voting to giving the draw- 


Mr. BECK. If the Senator from Ohio will allow me to ask him a 
question, it appears to me that the people of France, the people of En- 
gland, and other countries seem to have a prejudice against meat and 
other things carried there and salted with our salt. Could not some 
amendment be framed providing that whenever imported salt was used, 
whether on fish or anything else, that was exported under some regula- 
tion that the Secretary might prescribe, a drawback should be given on 
imported salt on the class of goods that are exported, just as we give a 
drawback on sugar after it is refined? I do not know whether it can 
be done or not, but if it can be done the Senator from Ohio can suggest 
the way to do it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think a modification of this section might be 
made so as to extend the privileges granted by the section to vessels 
engaged in the coast fishing trade, but I do not know that much benefit 
would be derived, because the amounts must be small. 

Mr. BECK. How would it do to allow the matter to go until the bill 
comes into the Senate, to see whether some regulation could not be 
framed? If we leave it open, I think it can be arranged in that way. 

Mr. CONGER. If there could be an amendment framed which would 
give the right to use imported salt with the t of drawback when 
such goods using the salt are exported, as has done in regard to 
some manufactures, I could have no objection to it. If those interested 
will prepare an amendment which will give the right to use im 
salt with a drawback when the fish or meats are exported (and I think 
it should be witha limitation to 90 per cent.), Ido not think there would 
be any objection to if. That would meet the demand for all exported 
goods wherever imported salt was desired to be used for that purpose. 

Mr. BECK. I would be glad if it could be to pass over this 
matter in order to see whether something of that sort can not be framed. 
If it can be done, the Senator from Ohio with his experience in 
such matters and the Senator from Vermont also can do it. 

Mr. MORRILL. I shall make no objection to having it go over to 
be considered again in the Senate, as could be done whether any con- 
sent was given or not. The Senator from Ohio said I was mistaken in 
my reading of the law. All I stated was that we had no privileges in 
New England other than have been had in Oregon or California or on 
the Southern coast. The law gives no privilege whatever to any New 
England State that is not open to every other State in the Union. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Except this 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Michigan is entitled 
to the floor; does the Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. CONGER, I desire to make one other remark before I yield the 
floor. By the treaty of Washington, not to be by our laws 
here until that duty is repealed, all fish caught by Canadians in any of 
the lakes may be brought into American ports free of duty. I should 
be very unwilling that they might also, having the a to bring in 
their fresh fish, ee to bring in their salt free of duty and come 
into that additional competition with our own fishermen. The treaty 
itself is a very hard one upon our American fishermen along the lakes, 
and this provision would allow them to bringin salt and salt Canadian 
caught fish, but the provision of which I have spoken, where the arti- 
cles are to be exported, would save in that respect, and not bring us 
into that competition. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from Vermont very justly says that 
the law does not give any privilege to the New England fishermen that 
it does not accord to everybody else. That is true in one sense; but the 
sort of craft employed in the fisheries of New England is a totally dif- 
ferent craft from that employed upon the coast of the Carolinas and 
throughout the South, where no schooners are used at all. It is a land 
fishery. On the Columbia River the salmon are caught, not by schooners 
or large vessels, but hundreds of men go out in skiffs and capture sal- 
mon. How could those thousands of skiffs each take out a license to 
engage in the fishery for salmon on the Columbia River? That indus- 
try is destined ere long to eclipse the cod-fisheries even. How could 


tens of thousands of the small skiffs that go 500 or 1,000 miles up a river 
be required to take out a license? It is a difference in the character of 
the craft employed that renders it impossible for the men engaged in the 
coast fisheries down South and the land fisheries and on the Columbia 
River to take out licenses like vessels which are fitted out in New En- 
gland, going to the banks of Newfoundland with a crew and supplies for 
a voyage. That is the difference; and the amendment covers that. 


Mr. MORRILL. I hope the Senator from North Carolina will let 
this go over until the bill gets into the Senate, when if he will draw 
up a proposition, or have one drawn up, properly considered, I think 
there will be no objection to it. 

Mr. VANCE. Ofcourse if the amendment of the Senator from Iowa 
goes over, mine will go over with it. I do not propose that mine alone 


shall go over. 
Mr. ALLISON. I will say to the Senator that I do not want his 
amendment togo over alone. Ipreferto enlarge this provision, as I un- 


derstand now the Senator from Ohio and the Senator from Michigan 
are willing that it may be enlarged. 

Mr. SHERMAN. In another part of the bill this section reformed 
may be more properly embodied than in the present place. It would 
be very easy to make a section that would cover all the cases referred 
to, the curing of pork and beef for export, and the curing of fish for ex- 
port, whether caught on the North Carolina or the Newfoundland coast. 

Mr. VANCE. But I do not propose to confine my amendment to 
exportation of fish, because such is not the language of the act in rela- 
tion to the Eastern fisheries. 

Mr. SHERMAN. But whatever provision is made it ought not to 
come in here in a schedule in regard to the rate of duties; it ought to 
be placed with other provisions of the bill that will come up yet this 
evening; and probably before they are reached in order a section may 
be framed that would cover all these cases. I will do what I can 
toward framing it. 

Mr. VANCE. I have no objection to its going over, but I want the 
whole subject to go over. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The body of the bill relates to the very subject 
embraced in the proposition now before the Senate; and therefore it 
would be very proper for the amendment to come in at another place. 

Mr. N. Then it is agreed by unanimous consent that the 
whole matter of salt, so far as making a provision for drawbacks, is to 
remain over? 

Mr. VANCE. I am willing for that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas and nays have been ordered 
on the amendment. Is there unanimous consent now that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Iowa and the amendment to that amendment 
offered by the Senator from North Carolina shall be passed over and 
determined in the Senate? 

Mr. INGALLSand others. Consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection, and it 
is so ordered. The reading of the bill will proceed. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

Sec. 2505. Whenever any vessel laden with merchandise in whole or in part 
mben to duty has been sunk in any river, harbor, bay, or waters subject to the 
j on of the United States and within its limits, for the period of two 
and is abandoned by the owner thereof, any person who may raise such 
shall be permitted merchandise recovered therefrom into the port 
nearest to the place where such vessel was so raised, free from the payment of 


any duty thereupon, and without being obl: to enter the same at the custom- 
house; but under such regulations as the eee Treasury may pre- 


Mr. MORRILL. There was one subject that I had for a moment 
forgotten, and that was the subject of lead and paints made from lead. 

Mr. INGALLS. Under the chemical schedule. 

Mr. MORRILL. ‘Those items were reserved, and I should like to 
have them considered now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reserved items indicated by the 
Senator from Vermont will be read. 

The items from line 252 to line 260 were read, as follows: 

Acetate of lead, brown, 3 cents per pound. 

Acetate of lead, white, 5 cents per pound, 

White lead, when dry or in pulp, 2} cents per pound. 


When und or mi. 5 

Lithange, 2 cents 3 F 

mineral and red lead, 2} cents per pound. 

Nitrate of lead, 3 cents per pound. 

Mr. VANCE. How did we get back there, Mr. President? 

Mr. MORRILL. Those were reserved. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The portion read was reserved when 
reached in its order and has never been considered. It is now before 
the Senate for the first time. 

Mr. INGALLS. As I understood the adjustment between the sched- 
ule of metals and the chemical schedule these products of lead require 
an increase; that is to say, white lead should be advanced from 2} to 3 
cents, litharge from 2 to 3, orange mineral from 2} to 3. That is my 
understanding if the rates fixed in the metal schedule shall be observed. 

Mr. MORRILL. It ought to be that. 

Mr. LOGAN. I will move to make the changes in the paper I send 
tothe desk and pass itover until the bill comes into the Senate, for I do 
not care about having a discussion over it now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair suggests to the Senator 
from Illinois to withhold the amendment until itcomes up in the Senate. 

Mr. LOGAN. Very well, if it can be understood that it will be 
brought up then. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It can be done without any under- 
e ee Any amendment may be offered when the bill is reported to 

e Senate. 


U 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is advised that line 391, 
opium, $1 per pound,“ was reserved. That is now before the Senate. 

Mr. MIL of California. Also the next paragraph beginning in 
line 392, the whole subject of opium. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clauses will be read. 

The paragraphs from line 391 to line 402 were read, as follows: 
Oplan; Leal ek i E EPA and all other preparations of opium notspeciall; 
ee or ed for in this act, $6 per und; but opium prepared for 
smoking and preparationsof opium in bonded warehouses shall 
not be removed therefrom for exportation without payment of duties, and such 

-duties shall not be refunded. 
and tincture of, as laudan 


GP ree Nr nt extract of, for medicinal uses, — 
all liquid preparations of opium, not specially enumerated or provid 
for in this act, 40 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. I move to strike out line 391, opium 
$1 per pound,“ and to insert: 

crude, containing 9 cent. and over of 
importation of opium con ng less than 9 per cent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from California [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. This amendment is necessary in order 
to prevent frauds uponthe revenue. The importation of opium is for 
the most for purposes of smoking. The habit of smoking opium 
is on the increase in the United States, and it is a habit which is de- 
structive not only of the physical but mental powers of man. There 
can be nothing more injurious, 

The duty upon smoking opium is $6 a pound in the bill and in the 

t law. It ought to be higher, and I shall move to raise it for the 
reasons which I give; but the duty on crude opium, without ref- 
9 morphia, is $1 per pound. 

The practice of late has been to import a low grade of opium con- 
taining 3 or 4 per cent. of morphia, and by a very simple process that is 
converted into smoking opium. It takes about two pounds of the low 
„ 5 ium to make one pound of smoking opium. This can not be 

one with opium which contains over 9 per cent. of morphia, because 
it can not be brought to the consistency or dryness requisite for smok- 
ing at the same time without containing too much morphia to be fit to 
use. 

I propose to prohibit the importation of opium containing less than 9 
per cent. of morphia, because that will stop de practice of making smok- 
ing-opium out of crude opium. It can not be done with profit; the fact 
is, it can not be done at all except rS miata extracting a certain 
quantity of morphia from it before the attempt is made to make it into 
smoking-opium. That is an expensive process, and can not be profit- 
ably pursued by those engaged in this business. The crude opium may 
be imported by chemists or those who are in the business of 
extracting morphia from opium under the provision as it is now. The 
ordinary article of crude opium contains 9 per cent. and over, but there 
is an article of opiam which contains less. That is the article which is 
imported for this purpose. There were last year over 10,000 pounds of 


ia, 81 und. The 
aapki La Laroh pro- 


this low-grade opium imported into San Francisco, and that was made | per 


into smoking-opium, ata lossof revenue to the United States of $20,000; 
and this is increased from year to year, as the statistics show. 

If this amendment shall be adopted, I shall follow it by another 
making the duty on smoking-opium $10 a pound instead of $6, as it is 
now. I do this to discourage its use as far as practicable, to make it 
as expensive as possible to indulge in the habit of smoking opium. 

I have investigated this subject, and I find it is to either 
make the amendment which I p: or else to raise the duty on the 
-crude opium to at least one-half of the duty on smoking-opium. The 
last provision would interfere somewhat with the chemists, who extract 
morphia for medicinal purposes out of crude opium. Hence I think 
that the amendment I propose is the preferable one. 

Mr. INGALLS. Is there much morphine made in this country? 

Mr. MILLER, of California. There is a considerable amount man- 
ufactured from crude opium. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from California. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. In line 394 I move to strike out 6 
and to insert ‘‘10;’’ so as to read: 


ium, prepared for smoking, and all other preparations of opium not spe- 
cnh enumerated or provided for in this act, $10 per pound. = 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I should like to call up the lead products com- 
mencing with acetate of lead in line 252. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Those items were called up and by 
3 were passed over to be considered when the bill reaches the 

mate. 

Mr. MORRILL. I had not the amendments with me then, and I 
have them here now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The items will be considered open 
for amendment if there be no objection. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Acetate of lead should be 4 cents a pound instead 


this morning in committee, to make them conform to the rates fixed 
by the bill upon pig-lead and lead ore. 
the duty on acetate of lead, 


Mr. BECK. I thought we had a 
white lead, litharge, &c., now in the bill to correspond with what was 
in the bill as to lead in pig. - 

Mr. ALDRICH. These rates were fixed by the committee based 
upon a lower rate on pig-lead and lead ore. The rates were afterward 
raised upon those two articles. This is tomake these products conform 
to the basis fixed upon pig-lead. They arethe present rates on pig-lead 
and lead ore. 

Mr. BECK. As soon as that was done in committee the ent 
was that weshould go back and make it correspond to the present rates 
on pig-lead. 

Mr. LOGAN. That is what this does. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is it isely. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on 
amendment of the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. In line 253 I move tostrike out ‘‘5”’ and insert ‘‘6;’’ 
so as to read: 

Acetate of lead, white, 6 cents per pound. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I line 254 I move to strike out ‘‘2}’’ and insert 
‘3; so as to read: 

White lead, when dry or in pulp, 3 cents per pound. 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. VANCE. Has not the whole subject of lead been read over this 
evening and passed ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It was called up by the Senator from 
IIlinois, and then it was agreed that it should remain open until the 
bill shall be reported from the Committee of the Whole without any 
further action; and then by unanimous consent it was called up for 
amendments to be 1 by the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BECK. If I recollect aright, the chairman or whoever had 
charge of it being out we did not know exactly what had been agreed 
upon. 

Mr. MORRILL. I had not the amendments with me. 

Mr. VANCE. I am sure the items have been read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is no question but what they 
have been read. 

Mr. ALDRICH. In line 257 I move to strike out 2“ and insert 
„3; so as to read: 

Litharge, 3 cents per pound. 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. In line 258 I move to strike out 2“ and insert 
43; so as to read: 

Orange mineral, and red lead, 3 cents per pound. > 

Mr. VANCE. I think that we ought to have the yeas and nays upon 
that. That is an article in very common use, and it is already 24 cents 
pound. It is59anda fraction per cent. now; 3 cents a pound would 
make it about 70 per cent. 

Mr. LOGAN. #Pig-lead is 2 cents a pound, and this ought to be 3 
cents, to co md with it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It makes them conform to all the other rates. 

Mr. BECK. We had an issue in topig-lead. I voted, and so 
did a good many of us, to try to keep it down, and when we called the 
yeas and nays we were beaten. The rate e COTTO ee 
rate that was fixed on pig-lead, and to follow the defeat of those of us 
who were beaten the rate has to go up from 2} to 3 cents and so on. 

Mr. VANCE. I withdraw the call for yeas and nays. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The item in line 285 requires an amendment which 
I think all will agree to. VC 
per pound. That is a multiplication of the present duty two or three 
times. There is a very large amount of it used in the manufacture of 
FFF 20 per cent. ad 

orem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The item referred to will be read. 

The paragraph from line 285 to line 287, was read, as follows: 

* eA known as salt cake, crude or refined, or niter cake, crude or refined, 
and Glauber's salt, one-quarter of 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. BECK. This was not one of the reserved matters? 

Mr. ALDRICH. No; it isa matter which I propose to reduce. I 
have no objection to its going over if there is any objection to the 
amendment. 

Mr. BECK. Let it be done in the Senate along with the others, be- 
cause there will be a number of things called up when the bill reaches 


the Senate. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The reading of the bill will now be 
The Acting Secretary read lines 2231 to 2250, inclusive, as follows: 


resumed where it was left off. 
Src. 2506. The produce of the forests of the State of Maine upon the Saint John 
River and its tributaries, owned by American citizens, and sawed or hewed in the 


to the 
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vince of New Brunswick sy 
ured in whole or in part, which is now admitted into the ports of the United 
States free of duty, shall continue to be so admitted under such ons as 


the Secretary of the Phone 5 4 shall from time to Mnie tater 

Src. 2507. The produce of the forests of the State of Maine upon the Saint Croix 
River and its tributaries, owned by American citizens, and sawed in the prov- 
ince of New Brunswick by American citizens, the same being unmanufactu: 
in whole or in part, and, having paid the same taxes as other American lumber 
on that river, shal] be admitted into the ports of the United States free of duty, 
under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury shall from time totime 


rescribe. 
Src. 2508. Machinery for the manufacture of beet- sugar, and imported for that 
purpose solely, shall be exempt from duty. 


Mr. GEORGE. In line 2249, section 2508, after the word sugar,“ 
I move to insert: 

And machinery for the manufacture of goods composed of cotton, wool, hemp, 
or ramie, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE]. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I desire only to call the attention of 
the Senate to the fact that machinery for the manufacture of beet-sugar 
is to be imported free of duty. I submit whether if that kind of ma- 
chinery should be admitted free of duty, then the manufacture of cot- 
ton and woolen goods indicated in the amendment should be charged 
with an impost duty. 

I want to call the attention of the Senate to what was said a few 
days ago upon this amendment when presented at that time. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Will the Senator allow me to make a statement? 
This section about machinery for the manufacture of beet-sugar is an 
old provision of existing law, and was simply transferred with these 
other sections from the Revised Statutes here; but I think there is 
really no occasion for the section to remain, and I do not know that 
there is any desire now to import this kind of machinery. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am very well aware of that. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is all I desired to state. I did not know but 
what the Senator desired to strike out the section. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not make any motion to strike it out, but I 
think if that goes in the machinery for the manufacture of cotton and 
woolen goods ought also to go in. 

Mr. PLUMB. Let me that the proper motion would be to 
strike out the section. I will make that motion, and that will obviate 
the necessity of amendment, and if the Senator sees fit to move his 
proposition as a separate section he can do so. 

Mr. GEORGE. I desire to call the attention of the Senate in a very 
few minutes, not exceeding five, to what has been said heretofore on 
this subject, and which caused a rejection of the amendment when first 
presented. When I presented a similar amendment several days ago it 
was opposed su ly upon several grounds. Among others was 
this, which seemed to be most potential. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE] presented the objection in this 
language: 

The success of our machinists, as I say, has been perfectly magnificent, and 


it is due entirely not to protection but to absolute prohibition for seventy-five 


ears. To-day we make better machinery than England can possibly make. 


'e have better iron to make it of. We build our machinery more elegantly, 
more gracefully, using the weight of iron only that is needed, while — 
having iron at low cos‘, uses it regardless of grace or , and their ma- 
chinery can not compare with ours for the weaving and spinning of cotton 

or woolen or silk goods. This is a tribute to protection given us by 
land's policy of prohibition.” 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar], not now in his seat, 
used this language: 

You build up in Mississippi or in South Carolina a cotton factory, and you go 
to England for your machinery, and what do you get? 

In the first place, English machinery is old ned; itis not equal to that 
which we build in our Yankee machine-shops to-day. A large purchaser of 
English machinery a little while ago putinto his contracts with the English ma- 
chine-builder a clause that the machinery to be constructed should be equal to 
the best American ery. 

A few days after that the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH], 
in support of an amendment offered to increase the duty on certain 
classes of cotton goods, read a letter from Lucius M. Sargent, treasurer 
of the Lawrence Manufacturing Company, in which this language was 
used: 

These better kinds can not be made in this country, because the 35 per cent. 
duty will not cover the extra cost of importing machines and paying the skilled 
labor required to run them, 

I desire to call the attention of the Senate to the fact that when this 
amendment was before us on the former occasion it was defeated by 
arguments of this sort—that the American machinery was better, that 
the American machinists were more skilled than the English machin- 
ists, that they made better machines, more economical, more graceful, 
doing better work than the machines hought in England, and yetin less 
than three daysafter that when it was proposed to increase the tariff upon 
certain classes of cotton goods 10 per cent. the Senator making that prop- 
osition introduced in evidencea letter from the treasurer of the Lawrence 
Manufacturing Company, in which it was stated that the increase in duty 
was necessary in order toenable the cotton manufacturers of New England 
to import machinery in order to make the goods, If we are to have an 
increased tariff duty in order to enable the manufacturers of New England 
toimport machinery—placing the cost of the importation upon the con- 


American citizens, the same being unmanu- 
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sumers of cotton goods—it certainly can not be improper to allow the 
people of the Southern States to import like machinery at their own cost 
without levying a subsidy upon any one. 

I simply desire to call the attention of the Senate to this matter. It 
is now shown in support of the proposition to increase the tariff on cot- 
ton goods that the English machinery is not only as good, but better 
than American machinery. I wish to call attention to the further fact 
that when it comes to the manufacture of beet-sugar, for some reason 
or other not known to me, we have a law upon the statute-book which 
allows it to be imported from abroad free of duty. I ask that the same 
measure of justice and fairness and equity be extended to the section 
of the country from which I come by allowing machinery for the manu- 
facture of cotton and woolen goods to come in with the machinery for 
the manufacture of beet-sugar equally free of duty. If itis right to 
permit the introduction free of duty of machinery to manufacture 
beet-sugar—an industry peculiar to one section of the Union—it can 
not be wrong to allow a free importation of machinery necessary for an 
industry in another section. The laws of a common governmentshould 
confer equal rights and equal benefits on all sections of the country. 
The pretense for a refusal to allow the free importation of English ma- 
chinery being thus shown to be unfounded, there remains no excuse 
for a refusal to allow its introduction as free tothe cotton manufacturer 
as is allowed to the manufacturer of beet-sugar. 

Mr. SHERMAN. If in order I will move to strike out section 2508. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That motion would not be in order 
until the question is taken on perfecting the text. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
GEORGE]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I move that section 2508 be stricken out. I do 
not know that the machinery is imported now, and that it need remain 
on the statute-book. 

The PRESIDENT E tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] to strike out section 2508. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GEORGE. So that the full effect of that may be known, I want 
to prepare another amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. But the section is stricken out. 

Mr. GEORGE. I want to prepare an amendment so as to repeal any 
law allowing the introduction of this kind of machinery. Is this sec- 
tion in the revised code? 

5 SHERMAN. This title supersedes the revised code and re- 
peals it. 

Mr. GEORGE. L ask, is the law now allowing the introduction of 
machinery for the manufacture of beet-sugar a part of the revised code, 


or is it a separate statute ? 
er SHERMAN. It is part of the revised code, but itis entirely re- 
pea. 


Mr. GEORGE. I thought it perhaps existed in a separate form. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Is the title entirely repealed ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. If the Senator will look at the beginning of the 
section in this bill he will see that it is repealed. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The fifth section of the bill reads : 

That from and after the Ist day of July, 1883, the following sections shell con- 
stitute title 33 of the Revised Statutes of the United States. 

Then comes title 33, and that goes on to the bottom of page 101, so 
that all there is in title 33 is repealed and replaced by what exists in 
this print that we have from page 7 to page 101. 

Mr. GEORGE. What I want to know is if the statute authorizing 
the introduction of machinery for the manufacture of beet-sugar is a 
part of title 33 of the Revised Statutes? s 

Mr. SHERMAN. If the Senator will look at the Revised Statutes 
before him he will see that it is embodied in the title, and that title is 
superseded by this section. 

Mr. MORGAN. The partof the law to which the Senator from Ver- 
mont calls the attention of the Senate relates to title 34. There is noth- 
ing here relating to title 33 that I can see, and the mere striking out of 
the provision in this bill has no effect upon anything contained in title 
33 so far as I have discovered in the text of the bill. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I called the attention of the Senate when the bill 
was read over, and if was supposed that the words then adopted were 
sufficient to operate as a repeal of the whole title; but if there is any 
doubt about it, and if the Senator will suggest any better form on page 
7, I will accept it. = 

Mr. EDMUNDS. There is some language already put in not in print 
which was agreed to at the very beginning. 

Mr. HALE. When we went along we adopted language that would 
make the repeal certain. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Let the beginning of section 5 be read. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 5. That from and after the Ist day of July, 1883, the following sections 
shall constitute and be a substitute for title 33 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States. 

Mr. MORGAN. The words and be a substitute for’? have been put 
in by amendment. 5 
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Mr. HALE. After the committee reported the bill it was so amended 


by the Senate. 
Mr. MORGAN. That clause is not in the text Ihave. That meets 
the case. : 
Mr. SHERMAN. It was thought to be safely drawn, but that was 


put in as an additional saf ‘ cee Ss 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The reading of the bill will proceed. 
Lines 2251 to 2263 were read, as follows: 

Src. 2509. Machinery for repair may be imported into the United States with- 
out payment of duty, under bond, to be given in double the oP, raised value 
thereof, to be withdrawn and exported after said machinery shal ve been re- 
paired; and the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to prescribe 
such rules and regulations as may be necessary to protect the revenue against 
fraud and secure the identity and character of all such importations when 
withdrawn and exported, restricting and limiting the export and withdrawal to 
the same port of entry where imported, and also limiting all bonds to a period 
of time of not more than six months from the date of the importation. 


Mr. FRYE. At the end of that section I move to add: 


Unbleached cotton cloths for bleaching may be imported into the United States 
from the Dominion of Canada without payment of duty, under bond, to be given 
in double the appraised value thereof, to be withdrawn and exported after said 
cloths have been bleached, under all rules and regulations provided for ma- 
chinery in this section, and such further rules and regulations as the 
of the Treasury may prescribe. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Isuggest to the Senator from Maine to say ‘‘ bleach- 
or printing.” 

Šie. EDMUNDS. You can not do it at all with any safety. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do not think that can be done with safety. 

Mr. MORRILL, Oh, no. 

Mr.SHERMAN. That question ought to be referred toa committee 

before it is considered. The bringing in of cotton goods merely for 

bleaching ought not to be provided for in this codification of the law, 

but it ought to be referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr.-F RYE. I do not see the slightest difficulty about it in the 
world. Here are two or three new cotton factories down in the lower 

rovinces to-day owned very largely by Americans. They have no 

3 in which to get their cloths bleached to-day, and they simply 
ask the privilege of sending them across the line and bleaching them 
in our bleacheries, to be then returned to the other side. The only ob- 
jection that can be made on earth is that there is a liability to fraud. 
It is no more liable to fraud than under the section which allowed 
machinery to come in and be repaired and carried back, and it is not 
so much so, because each cotton factory has its number; each cotton 
factory has its mark; each cotton factory has its full account of all the 
goods which are exported in that way. The invoice goes to the bleach- 
ery; the railroad has it; the bleachery where it goes to has it; returns 
can be made there. The custom-house on the one side is looking after 
it; the custom-house on the other side is egg. bag 9 it. There can 
not be possibly any danger to the Treasury. The Provincial Parlia- 
ment authorized the owners of these factories to send their goods across 
the line to be bleached and exacted from them only their duty upon 
the increased value of the cloth. I can not see the slightest objection 
on earth to the amendment. 

Mr. MORRILL. I trust this will not be done. If we have got any 
people in all this country who are disposed to go to Canada and set up 
their establishments in order to escape taxation or for any other pur- 
pose, they knew when they went there what the laws were, and I am 
not for giving them any increased privileges in consequence of their emi- 
gration to the ian Dominion. 

Besides, I would not complicate the revenue laws by any further con- 
ditions of this sort. They are all subject more or less to difficulties if 
not frauds. Even the bringing in here of railroad iron to be rerolled 
and carried back is a matter that is attended with very great difficulty 
in order to ascertain exactly the amount that is brought here and 
whether the exact articles are carried back. There can not be any 
marks on this cloth as No. 1, („No. 2,” or “ No. 3” that are indeli- 
ble, so that the goods may be brought here and carried back again with- 
out any possibility of finding out whether something different has been 
put in, or the goods otherwise changed. 

It therefore, that we shall not undertake to put any new pro- 
visions of this character into the present bill, as I am desirous to get 
through with these sections so as to have the bill reported to the Sen- 
ate to-night and have the bill printed as amended, so that when it comes 
into the Senate every Senator can see what we have done and be able if 
he chooses to offer any further amendments. 

Mr. HALE. I will only take one moment, for I sympathize with 
the Senator from Vermont in his desire to get the bill to the Senate to- 
night. The Senator from Vermont objects to American capital being 
carried into New Brunswick and being there employed in a cotton man- 
ufactory in competition with ours. Let me put to him an actual case. 
The Saint Croix River is the boundary between the province of New 
Brunswick and the eastern line of the State of Maine. Upon that river 
has been built lately a large cotton-mill, built almost entirely with 
American capital. The site is so much more advantageous, the con- 
veniences are so much better, that the mill has been built on the Cana- 
dian side instead of on our side. 

Mr. MORGAN. How much are the prices paid by them for labor, 
if the Senator will pardon me? 


Mr, HALE. It is not only run by American capital, but employs 


American laborers largely. It happens to be upon the other side. The 
product needs bleaching. Would the Senator from Vermont prefer to 
drive that establishment into building a bleachery upon the otherside, 
or would he allow the cloth that is there manufactured to be brought 
in here, bleached in our factories by our labor, and then returned un- 
der every safeguard that human ingenuity can devise? 

Mr. MORGAN. I should like to ask the Senator from Vermont, if 
he will allow me, whether the company can manufacture goods very 
much cheaper over there with the Canadian labor than can be done on 
this side of the Saint Croix? 

Mr. HALE. I have justsaid that the labor employed there is largely 
our own labor. 

Mr. MORGAN. At what prices? 

Mr. HALE. For the same price that they would be paid if employed 
on this side. But for convenience of the site the mill has been placed 
on the other side of the Saint Croix River. There is nothing about it 
except the locus that is not American; and if you do not let them bring 
their cloths in here to be bleached, they must build a bleachery on the 
other side, It is adding so much to the labor of our people in the State 
of Maine to bleach this cloth. I agree with my colleague that it is 
difficult to see what real objection there can be to this proposition. 

Mr. MORGAN. It seems to me that we ought to make this conces- 
sion to the Senators from Maine in consideration of the patriotism that 
this company exhibitin going over to Canada, where they can get cheap 
pauper foreign labor, and employing American labor, taking it over there 
and paying it fall wages. We ought to vote them this in consideration 
of that degree of patriotism exhibited toward those employés. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Lines 2264 to 2274 were read, as follows: 

Src. ` 9 tograph 
Dotted Sate woh urn Ns! 1 eee ice 
of the United States or any State for the promotion and encouragement of science, 
art, or industry, and not intended for sale, shall be admitted free of duty, under 
such regulations as the Secretary of the ury shall prescribe. But bonds 
shall be given for the payment to the United States of such duties as are now 


imposed by law upon any and all of such articles as shall not be re-exported 
within six months after such importation. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. I do not wish to be critical, but I should like to 
know which are the duties intended by this act as are now imposed by 
law?” Does that mean the existing law on paintings, statuary, and 
photographic pictures, or does it mean the rate of duty provided for in 
this act? The legal effect of it would be the old duty, I submit with 
some confidence to the gentlemen of the Finance Committee, who know 
a great deal more law than I do. 

Mr. HALE. Why not strike out the word now?“ 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I merely call attention to the point. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The section is copied from the existing law. 

Mr. HALE. I to strike out the word now,” in line 2272. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That leaves it exactly as it is now. 

Mr. MORRILL. My colleague ts to strike out the words ‘‘are 
oe Se ‘may be,” so as to read such duties as may be im- 

y law. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to this modifica- 
tion? The Chair hears none, and it is adopted. 

Mr. BECK. So fur as we have gone the sections correspond exactly 
with the provisions of the Revised Statutes. The next one, section 
2511, is either a new provision or I am unable to find it in the revised 
code. It may be a very good provision; Iam not able tosay. The 
Senator from Ohio perhaps may know. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Let it be read. 

Mr. BECK. It may be all right. 

Mr. HALE. Let it be passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is suggested by the Senator from 
Maine that the section be passed over. 

Mr. MORRILL. Oh, no. 

Mr. BECK. I have no objection to it, but I thought it was well to 
call the attention of Senators to the fact that it was a new section, so 
that Senators could look at it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The section will be read. 

Lines 2275 to 2294 were read, as follows: 

Sec, Dil. All works of art, collections in illustration of the progress of the 
arts, science, or 5 photographs, works in terra-cotta, parian, pot- 
tery, or porcelain, and istic copies of antiquities in metal or other material, 
hereafter imported in good faith for permanent exhibition at a fixed pie oy 
any society or institution established for the encouragement of the arts or sci- 
ence, and not intended for sale nor for any other purpose than is hereinbefore 
expressed, and all such articles imported as aforesaid now in bond and all like 
articles imported in good faith by any society or association for the purpose of 
erecting a public monument, and not for sale, shall be admitted free of duty 
under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe: Pro- 
vided, That the parties importing articles as aforesaid shall be required to give 
. for the paymiens of lan Ml duties which may aa. 
0 Tl or 0 

ae A be sold, transferred, or used contrary 


crue should any of the articles aforesaid 
to the provisions and intent of this act. 


Mr. MORRILL. This isa liberal provision; but I think there isno 
one in the Senate who would object to it. 
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Mr. BECK. I have no objection toit. I merely called attention to 
the fact that it is new, while all the other provisions here are in the 
Revised Statutes. 

Mr. SHERMAN. C0000 
of section 2512 of the Revised Statutes. It is only a ification of the 

isting section. 

Mr. MUNDS. But section 2512 of the existing statute is really 
section 2510 in this amendment, and that is all provided for by section 
2510, so that section 2511 is entirely new. Iexpress my opinion about 
it, but it is entirely new. 

Mr. BECK. I merely wanted to call attention to it, so that it would 
be observed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The reading will proceed. 

Lines 2295 to 2310 were read, as follows: 

Sec, 2512. All lumber, timber, hemp, manila, and iron and steel rods, bars, 
spikes, nails, and bolts, and copper and com ition metal which may be neces- 
sary for the construction and equipment of vessels built in the United States for 
the purpose of being employed in the foreign trade, including the trade between 
the Atlantic and Pacific ports of the United and finished after the 6th day 
of June, 1872, may be imported in bond under such regulationsas the Secretary of 
the Treasury may prescribe; and upon proof thatsuch ials have been used 
for such purpose no duties shall be paid thereon, But vessels receiving the benefit 
of this section shall not be allowed to engage in the coast wise trade of the United 
States more than two months in any one year, except upon the payment to the 
United States of the duties on which a rebate is herein allowed. 

Mr. HALE. I move to insert the words wire rope after ma- 
nila,’’ in line 2295, for the simple reason, which everybody will appre- 
ciate, that when this statute was first made law, rigging of all kinds was 
intended to be comprehended under its provisions. Since then wire 
rope has largely come into use as a part of the rigging of aship; andif 
there is any sense in exempting the lumber and the timber, the hemp 
and the manila, of the last two of which the rigging was formerly made, 
it ought to apply to wire rope. I presume there will be no objection 
to the amendment. 

Mr. ALLISON. I have no objection to that; I think it is perfectly 
right; but I would suggest to the Senator from Maine that the pro- 
visions of this statute apply from June 6, 1872. 

Mr. HALE. That is when the original statute was passed. 

Mr. ALLISON. I know, but the re-enactment also applies to that 
time. What would be the effect upon the wire rope that has already 
come in, if any, since 1872? 

Mr. HALE. ‘That raises a question which I have not thought of. 

Mr. FRYE. It will be easy enough to obviate that difficulty. 

Mr. HALE. Say wire rope hereafter imported. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That date ought to be stricken out altogether. 
It gets into the statute because the original act bore date of the 6th of 
June, 1872, and Congress were adjusting that special legislation to that 
date, just as now when we are making new legislation, if we make it 
at all, we ought to adjust it to this date. So the date here named 
ought to go out wae: 

Mr. HALE, Then I say clearly that this amendment is fair. Iwill 
move to strike out these words. The Senator from Vermont [Mr. ED- 
MUNDS] is clearly right. 

The PRESID pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] to insert wire rope.“ 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. HALE. Now I move to strike out the words in line 2301 after 
t“ United States“ down to and including seventy-two, in line 2302. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That is it. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is the law. 

Mr. BECK. What are the words to bestricken out? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. They will be reported. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. The words proposed to be stricken out are: 

And finished after the 6th day of June, 1872. 

Mr. ALLISON. If we strike out this date and make this provision 
take effect from the passage of the act what will become of all the ves- 
sels that have been finished within say a year, and which have not yet 
received the drawback under the provisions of the present section of the 
Revised Statutes? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The Committee on Finance will provide in the 
end, I have no doubt, a saving clause which shall leave everything up 
to the date of this act stand as it does. 

Mr. ALLISON, That will cover it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. There is another objection to striking out these 
words. As the Senator will perceive this act, which was copied into 
the Revised Statutes and is copied into this section, was passed on the 
6th day of June, 1872. It was intended to give these important privi- 
leges only to new vessels constructed after that date. I would not like 
to give to old vessels that may be rebuilt these privileges. It was only 
ee to give them to new vessels built after the date of the passage 
of the act. 

Mr. HALE. Will the Senator look at lines 2297 and 2298, and see 
the force of the objection to these words, ‘‘ which may be necessary for 
the construction and equipment,“ &c. It does not say repair,“ but 
Construction 


it is to be applied to the building of American ships. 
and equipment exclude the idea of repairs. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think it had better be applied to vessels con- 
structed after the passage of this act. 


Mr. HALE. I have no objection to that. 
HERMAN. Otherwise 


Mr. S 8 it might go back and allow these privi- 
leges to be given to old hulks. I would substitute in place of the words 
to be stricken out ‘‘ from and after the passage of this act. 

A Mr. HALE. Why not say ‘‘vessels hereafter built in the United 
tates ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. That will do, or finished after the passage of this 
act. 

Mr. HALE. I move to substitute for the words after the 6th day 
of June, 1872,’’ the words the of this act.” 

Mr. MORRILL. The words finished after“ remain in. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That will make it perfectly consecutive, though it 
means the same thing without it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE]. 

Mr. BECK. I can not hear what is said. 

Mr. MORRILL. I ask unanimous consent that the schedules of the 
tariff so far as we have proceeded—and I believe we have gone through 
them entirely—be ordered to be printed for the use of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and the order to print is made. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Will the entire schedules as they now stand be 
printed ? 

Mr. MORRILL. Certainly. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Would it not be well to have them printed as they 
stand now, and showing the change from the report of the committee, 
in such a form as to show how the Committee on Finance reported its 
amendments, and how they will stand when the bill is reported to the 
Senate? 

Mr. MORRILL and Mr. ALLISON. That is the way it is done. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is always done in that way. 

Mr. BECK. I want to understand what the pending amendment is. 
I have not heard it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be read as modified. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. In line 2301, after the word finished, 
it is p to strike out after the 6th day of June, 1872, and in- 
sert the of this act.“ 

Mr. HALE. So that it shall only apply to vessels that are finished 
after the bill has become a law. It is applying the same principle that 
was applied to the old act of 1872. 

Mr. BECK. I see no objection to that. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BECK. I desire to say, if the chairman will allow me, that 
when the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD] went away this after- 
noon he left a little memorandum with me in which he said that he 

ight desire to make amendments to sections 2512, 2513, and 2516, 

ind he desired to have the right reserved to move such amendments as 
he chose in the Senate. I suppose he would have that right any 


way? 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Certainly, there is a right to offer 
any amendment in the Senate. . 

Mr. BECK. He leſt a memorandum with me to that effect. 

Mr. MORRILL. There is no objection to that, but he would have 
the right anyhow. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I desire to inform the Senator from Kentucky and 
the Senate that the section—I can not tell exactly where it is to be 
found—is contained in the act of June 6, 1878, and is now the law. It 
was transferred from the act of 1878 into this bill. 

I was not able to answer the Senator from Kentucky as to where sec- 
tion 2511 came from, my impression being that it wes proposed by the 
Tariff Commission. I find that it is now the existing law proposed by 
the act of June 6, 1878, and was transferred properly to this place. 

The Acting Secretary read from line 2311 to 2315, as follows: 

Sec. 2513. All articles of foreign production needed for the repair of American 
vessels engaged exclusively in foreign trade may be withdrawn from bonded 
warehouses free of duty, under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury may prescribe. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Though I speak on this business with diffidence, 
it seems to me that provisionis a little sleazy in respect to the security 
of articles of foreign production needed in the repair of American ves- 
sels engaged exclusively in foreign trade ” that may be withdrawn,“ 
&c. It seems to me that expression ought be stiffened up a little if 
you mean anything by this business of protection, so that it shall be 
stated in some way that these articles are not only needed,“ but that 
they are to be immediately used. Under this language a man might 
withdraw two years beforehand 100,000 pounds of rope, or whatever it 
might be, and say this is necessary for the repair and construction of 
vessels.“ 

Mr. MORRILL. Isuggest to my colleague to put in the words and 
actually used” after the word en „in line 2312. 

Mr. SHERMAN. This is a simple transposition of the old law. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. But we are trying to make a new law because the 
old law does not suit us, it is supposed; and therefore, if the old law is 
sleazy and capable of misinterpretation, is it not better to make it right? 
I think there ought to be put in the words: 

Necessary for immediate consumption in the repair of American vessels. 
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That would allow the withdrawal of articles for an immediate pur- 
to be then put in use, instead of leaving it inthis vague way. Very 

kely no great difficulty has occurred already; but when we are mak- 
ing a new law we had better make it as well as we can. I merely sug- 
gest that to the committee; I will not move it, but I state the point. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think there has never been any complaint of 
this provision, and it has been in force ten years. I doubt very much 
whether it had not better be left to the regulations of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 
Mr. EDMUNDS. We can not leave the Secretary of the Treasury 
the right to make laws. 

The paragraph from line 2316 to line 2323, inclusive, was read, as 
follows: 


Src, 2514. That no duty shall be levied or collected on the ee of pel- 
tries Kronen into the Territories ict pe United States, nor on the proper goods 


and effects, of w. or repassing undary 
line 1 unless eee 8 p 2 . 
usual among Indians, which shall no considered ngin, 

dians, nor be entitled to the exemption from duty e 


Mr. EDMUNDS. If I may, with great deference, appeal to the com- 
mittee again, does that mean that the peltries“ mentioned in line 
2317 are the peltries that Indians bring in, or does it mean all peltries 
that anybody may bring in? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will tell my friend from Vermont that this is 
hoary with age. This is a law passed on the 2d of March, 1799, and I 
presume it is really of very little value on thestatute-books now. Prob- 
ably it related to a time when the fur trade was carried on along the 
border. It is part of the old law, and it has been transferred from time 
to time in the codifications, and is merely kept here because it is part 
of the existing law. The same language exactly is used in this section 
that has been on the statute-book since the 2d of 1799. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Yes, Mr. President, but the Indians have d 
and the peltries have not entirely. I move to insert after the words 
„United States, in line 2318, the words “ by Indians,“ so as to con- 
fine it clearly to the operations of the Indians themselves. 

Mr. MORGAN, I wish to ask the chairman of the committee 
whether the word peltries“ would include a larger line of things of 
this description than fur-skins ? 

Mr. MORRILL. It would. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. It will take in sheep-skins now, I suspect. 
Mr. MORGAN. Fur skins of all kinds” are on the free-list. 
Mr. ALLISON. This is on the free-list, too. 

Mr. MORGAN. Practically. 

Mr. ALLISON. This is only a transposition of an old statute. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. My only point is to keep the American people 
from importing peltries. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS]. 

The amendment was to. 

The paragraphs from line 2324 to line 2338 were read, as follows: 

Sec. 2515. There shall be levied, collected, and paid on the importation of all 
raw or unmanufactured articles, not herein enumerated or provided for, a duty 
of 10 per cent. ad valorem; and on all articles man in whole or in part, 
not herein enumerated or provided for, a duty of 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

SG. 2516. That fish-oil and fish of all kinds, except fish of the inland lakes and 
of the rivers falling into them, and except fish preserved in oil, being the prod- 
nee of the fisheries of the Dorsinion of Canada or of Prince Edward Island, or 
the colony of Newfoundland, which are now admitted into the United States 
free of duty by virtue of the treaty of Washington, and the laws of the United 
Piata pasead fa parsuance thiersot ahall oodtinus toba so sdmised. 

Mr. MORRILL. I move the following amendment, to come in after 
line 2338: 

So long as the provisions of said treaty respecting the same shall remain in 
force, and no longer. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Inowoffer an amendment reported from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, to come in as section 6 of the bill—it is copied from 
the Revised Statutes—to save penalties, forfeitures, and all liabilities 
under existing law. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That ought to come at the very end of the bill. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Well, I will insert it at another place, but I ask 
that it be read now, so that Senators may understand it. 

The Acting Secretary read the amendment, as follows: 

Sec, —. That the repeal of existing laws or modifications thereof embraced in 
this act shall not affect any act done, or any right accruing or accrued, or any 
suit or proceeding had or commenced in any civil cause, before the said re 
or modifications; but all rights and liabilities under said laws shall continue and 
ee Oe ee Se ee eee oe if said l or modifications had not 
been e; nor shall said repeal or modifications in any manner affect the right 
to any office, or change the term or tenure thereof. Any offenses committed 
and all penalties or forfeitures or liabilities incurred under any statute embraced 
in or modified by this act may be prosecuted and punished in the same manmer 
and with the same effect as if this act had not been passed. All acts of limita- 
tion, whether 8 civil causes and proceedings or to the prosecution of 
offenses, or for the recovery of ties or forfeitures embraced in or modified 
by this act, shall not be affi thereby; but all suits, proceedings, or prosecu- 
tions, whether civil or criminal, for causes or acts done or committed 
prior tothe of this “h may be commenced and prosecuted within the 
same timeas if act had not been passed. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. This amendment would come in 
better at the end of the bill. 
Mr. SHERMAN. I will reserve it for the close of the bill. 


The Acting Secretary read section 6 to line 17, as follows: 


United States, providing for the collection of duti 
shall, from pend y 


imates. 
certificates to be granted by the collector. 

“Fourth. To examine the collector’s abstracts of duties and raccounts of 

receipts, bonds, and expenditures, and certify the same, if found right.“ 

Mr. BECK. I move to strike out section 2626, so as to allow the 
present section to remain as it is. 

Mr. MORGAN. Let that be read. 

Mr. BECK. This is the main question init. Under the present law 
part of the duties of the naval officer who, by the way, ought to be 
called ‘‘comptrollet of customs“ i of naval officer,” so as to let 
it be understood what he really is) is to estimate, together with the 
collector, the duties on all merchandise subject to duty, and no duties 
shall be received without such estimate.“ That language is here left 
out. I move to strike out the section so as to leave the duties of naval 
officer remain as they are now. I have a long communication here 
which I willsubmit, showing the very important duties now performed 
by that officer, in order that the Senators may look at it in the morn- 


hs SHERMAN. Let it be printed. 

Mr. BECK. There are very many reasons given in the paper I hold 
in my hand why that provision of law should not be changed. I move 
to strike out the section. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I agree to that as it now strikes me. 

Mr. SHERMAN. This is a very important proposition, and involves 
a very important change in existing law, and I, for one, do not feel dis- 

to press it unduly although I believe it is of vital importance. I 
will say that every Secretary of the Treasury for twenty years, so far 
as I now recall, and almost oor executive officer connected with the 
customs 5 the naval officers whose duties are involved, has 
recommended this change, and the feeling among business men, 
among importers and merchants, is in favor of the change proposed. It 
is a very simple change of the law, but it involves a very considerable 
change in the , especially as to New York. It also involves a 
saving of about $140,000 a year in that office, perhaps more. 

oe to the present law, section 2626 of the Revised Statutes, 
it is made the duty of the naval officer— 

First. To receive copies ofall manifests and entries. 

Second. To estimate, together with the collector, the duties on all merchan- 
dise subject to duty, and no duties shall be received without such estimates. 

Under this provision of the old law, which has stood for many years, 
the naval officer is not only an important check upon the collector of 
customs, but no paper, no entry of merchandise, no mere formal entry 
of any kind, however small or insignificant, can be made in the custom- 
house, in the office of the collector, until it undergoes the supervision of 
the naval officer. There is the point of delay and contention in 
to the importation of goods. It has always been a matter of complaint 
by importers and dealers that they are delayed in making the formal 
entries of goods by an unn and useless surveillance of the entry. 
When the entry is made the merchant, in order to get his goods, must 
deposit an amount of money sufficient to cover all the duties, and usually 
a little more. Then he gets a permit, but this permit can not be granted 
without also the signature of the naval officer. 

The Tariff Commission have examined this subject very carefully, and 
recommended the change that the original entry need not go through 
the office of the naval officer, but, in the language here proposed, that 
copies of the manifests and entries shall be filed with the naval officer 
and that the naval officer shall upon the final liquidation of the 
account, and that makes all the guard and all the check which is nec- 
essary in that business. The present law, which was made many years 
ago when the business at the New York custom-house was probably 
comparatively insignificant, now creates very great delay. 

It was one of the chief causes of complaint at the time of the ap- 
pointment of the Jay Commission. That commission also recommended 
this modification of the law in regard to the duties of thenaval officer. 
The collector has always recommended it; but the naval officerat New 
York, who is a very excellent man, is opposed to it. I have no doubt 
he is perfectly honest and sincere about it, but it is very natural for 
any man to magnify his own office. The office in New York is one of 
the great offices that passes on the liquidation of all entries, on the final 
adjudication of the amount of duties, rates, &c. But this first formal 
reference to his office of all the papers involving an ordinary entry of 
merchandise is in my judgment totally unn . If he has copies 
of the manifests furnished to him that is all that is necessary for his 
guidance in making up the liquidation entry. 

But this is a question of account somewhat complicated and difficult, 
and as the naval officer in New York has evidently persuaded the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky that this change will remove a safeguard in the 
discharge of the business of that great office, and I am not di to 
press this important change until it can be examined by the it- 
tee on Commerce of the Senate, which is the proper placefor it, I shall 
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not urge it now unduly. I will say, however, that this change will 

make a saving of $140,000 a year in that office and make a correspond- 

ing saving in every other office, without weakening in the slightest de- 

gree the safeguards now thrown around the entry of merchandise in the 
ports where alone naval officers are kept up. 

Indeed it may be said and it is very commonly said that this is a 
contest between the collector and the naval officer; and a great many 
collectors have recommended the repeal of the law creating the naval 
office. I would not vote for the repeal of the office in these great ports, 
but the naval officer ought to be in the nature of an auditor to exam- 
ine and pass accounts, or rather in the nature of a comptroller to pass 
upon the accounts and to liquidate the final entry, so that when the 
final sum to be assessed upon any entry is to be brought to an adjudi- 
cation it may undergo the revision of the naval officer. But to intro- 
duce a complicated topic of that kind at this time in a thin Senate, it 
seems to me, would only promote delay. Therefore! for one, although 
I believe this is a very important and a very interesting and econom- 
ical, saving measure, proper in itself, shall not press the consideration 
of it against the opposition of any one, especially as I find that the 
Senator from K and others here think that it is better not to 
change the law in this respect. 

Mr. BECK. Ido not care to debate it, but I made the suggestion 
that the section might be stricken out temporarily. When this portion 
of the bill was laid before the committee I thought it was my duty to 
understand the meaning of so important and radical a change in the 
law as is here proposed. As J said, under the present law itis the duty 
of the naval officer to estimate, together with the collector, the du- 
ties on all merchandise subject to duty; and no duties shall be re- 
ceived without such estimate.“ That is now stricken out. I knew it 
was an extremely important matter in a great port like New York. I 
never saw the naval officer at New York; I do not know him; but I have 
had correspondence with him about many things, because I always 
found him a very intelligent man. Ihave laid before the committee 
communications from him, and I have taken occasion to write him 
whenever I had doubts as to what it was best to do in relation to mat- 
ters connected with that office and general questions connected with 
the customs service. I am bound to say that very generally he differs 
with me as to the views that ought to prevailg but I took occasion to 
write to him again, and I called the attention of the committee to the 
fact that I should seek information from him on this subject. They 
said it was proper to do so. I laid before them the letters he sent me. 
This is what he says: 

The most radical change proposed in this bill is that concerning the naval 
office, and it amounts to a complete subversion of the theory and practice in 
force since the original customs laws of 1789, Under the statutes from that date 
this office has not nan office of audit, but one of control. I send you by this 
mail a copy of pamphlet concerning the functions of the naval officer, published 

me some years ngo: he proposed amendments to sections 2626, 2785, 2801, 

and 2887 have for their sole purpose the reduction of this oflice to a mere 
auditing bureau. Instead of establishing, as now, a correct standard of money 
accountability for the collection of over $150,000,000 per annum it would have to 
be content with an audit of such accounts as the collector would submit to it, 
At eee not a package or parcel can be landed without the eounter- signature 
of the permit by the naval officer, who thus can charge the collector with every- 
thing dutiable. The abolition of this counter-signature would render possible 
Spe ending a goods without assessment of proper duties, or, if duties were pn; 
eir diversion from the Treasury. Thus the abuse of free permits would be 
rendered bred by the proposed amendments, and in the vast commerce of this 
rt and with the high scale of duties such abuse would seriously threaten the 
Integrity of the revenues. x A A 


* 

I can not understand how the slight benefits in the way of presumed simplifi- 
cation would convince any sensible person that it would be desirable to remove 
a safeguard that had existed from the origin of the first laws imposing duties, 
In the last year this office found it necessary to correct over 22,000 errors in the 


reliminary papers before signing permits to land goods. To hold that a sub- 
— audit by liquidation as pro in amended section 2869 (line 446 and 


supra) would alone suffice is to confess ignorance of the difference between an 
audit of conceded amounts and an assurance for collection of incalculable 
amounts—by incalculable meaning the gross annual amount of revenues collect- 
ible. It is my mature opinion that a competent committee could construct an 
entire reorganization of the customs administration leading to great simplifica- 
tion of methods and 8 expenditure, but to tear out an important còr- 
0s oe from the present ric without a reconstruction would be miserable 
policy. 

In the pamphlet which he has sent me, written three years ago, not 
at all connected with this bill nor looking to it in any regard, he set 
forth what to my mind is absolutely conclusive evidence that to destroy 
this office (which ought to be called the ‘‘ comptroller of customs“ in- 
stead of ‘‘ naval officer,“ for there is much misleading from the name, com- 
ing down from old colonial times), would leave all the revenues of the 
Government absolutely at the mercy of the collector. With $157,000,000 
passing through that great custom-house there is no chance to have any 
certainty, if any of the men in the office of the collector happen to be 
dishonest or negligent, as to whether the revenues are properly collected 
ornot. This is what he says: 

Rigid accountability is in all these laws and principles the most essential feat- 
me: and te insure and enforce it has been the politic endeavor from the earliest 

es. 


* * * * * * 

The methods of enforcing personal accountability in the collection of revenue 
necessarily differ from those 8 to the disbursement of public moneys. 
In the latter case there are fixed definite standards for adjustment, and these 
standards are established prior to expenditare, and applied subsequently by dis- 
tinct and independent audits in the partial and the final settlements of the ac- 


count. Even with all these elements of accuracy, the simplest formula for ex- 


penditure under our General Government would be as follows: (1) A distinct 
appropriation of a specific sum by Congress, covering particularly the object of 
expenditure; (2) the estimate and requisition of a sworn officer authorized to 
make such an expenditure, the requisition being approved by his superiors and 
examined and approved by the Seeretary of the Treasury; (3) accounts for the 
expenditure, receipted by the payees and certified by the disbursing officer, as 
to fact and necessity of expenditure; (4) arigid examination of the account and 
vouchers covering the fact of expenditure and its conformity to law, made by 
an Auditor of the Treasury; (5) a similar examination bya Comptroller of the 
Treasury. Thorough as this process seems, in a majority of cases the disburse- 
ments are subjected to a more complicated system of scrutiny by revision in the 
Executive Department in charge of the expenditure. And it will be observed 
that the expenditure and audit may be e at times and places widely sepa- 
rated, since the definite amount of the appropriation fixes an invariable stand- 
ard of accountability. 

But in the collection of revenue from customs or domestic imposts there ex- 
ists no precise standard of accountability; par exemple, no exact sum can be pre- 
mised as the customs for the ensuing year; it may be approximately estimated 
with more or less accuracy, but subject to contingencies beyond the prevision 
of the best statist or most skilled statistician, ‘This indefiniteness renders it im- 
possible to apply a system of audit, since this would only touch the disposition 
of such funds as the collecting officer might voluntarily acknowledge to have 
received. Thus the system of enforced nal accountability as appicanie 
to disbursementsentirely fails as to collections. The absence of a definite stand- 
ard renders it necessary that the measure of accountability should be ascer- 
tained . with the transactions, icularly so in the collection 
of customs a ports, where the multiplicity and intricacy of the 
actions would render almost impossible their proper examination and adjust- 
ment at a place and time remote. 


He says again: 

The department of the naval officer at the port of New York has been sus- 
tained for the past twelve years at a cost not exceeding one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
of the duties collected at that port, and no system half as efficient could be sub- 
stituted for that office at a cost so small. 

The arer of accountability for disbursements, already briefly alluded to as 
admirable, and as perfect probably in its details as could be ho; for, can not 
entirely prevent loss to the Government through defalcation and peculation, but 
it confines these losses to comparatively narrow limits, and any relaxation in its 
requirements would be generally considered as ill advised and hostile to the en- 
forcement of honesty in the public expenditure, These losses of funds from the 

jury are almost in ly detected, and their precise amount ascertained. 
There are much more secure— 

Now here is the great point to my mind— 

There are much more secure and unsuspected opportunities to divert the 
proper revenue of the Government into private channels than to alienate it 
when once in the Treasury, and the amount of public moneys lost through de- 
faleation is insignificant compared with the sum of the public dues uncollected. 
It may be given as an axiom that an uncollected dollar due the Government is 
as great a loss as the actual theft of a dollar from the Treasury, but it is an axiom 
too lightly esteemed by the public or those intrusted with the public financial 
management. And this lack of appreciation is constantly manifested, and the 
importance of an officer who holds in custody a hundred millions is nny 
exalted above that of an officer who annually collects a far less amount, thoug! 
the fermer officer is readily held to an exact pr eee, while the latter may 
by neglect or dishonesty injure the revenue to the amount of millions, and, un- 
detected, escape all penalty. The customs revenue collected at the port of New 
York during the last ten years has exceeded an annual average of over $100,- 
000,000, and in a single year (ending June 30, 1872) has reached the vast sum of 


$147,896,000. Even the less sum isa larger amount of revenue than is collected 


by any other single officer in thisor any other country. Take into consideration 
this fact, and also that the amount collectible in any certain period of time can 
not be correctly estimated, and further that the collections are made under com- 
plicated laws and lations, and the occasional proposition toabolish the only 
officer who can check and control this collector oft pe Tai appears not only im- 
politic but impossible, 

And he proceeds to show beyond all peradventure that if you re- 
move the control of his office from the collector, that collector and his 
deputies may by mistake or fraud, if they are either negligent or dis- 
honest, do what they please with a large portion of the revenue; and 
as a mere auditing officer he can only look at what they see fit to give 
him to look at, whereas as an officer of control—for that is what he is, 
the comptroller of customs, and that ought to be the name of the office 
he has to look simultaneously at every entry to see that it is correct. 
Twenty-two thousand errors were corrected by him within the last year. 
He goes on to show that the honest importer does not complain; that 
the delay is very slight; but there area parcel of men about New York 
who, if they could slip through the collector’s office by mistake or other- 
wise would do so, and either their frauds or mistakes would be unde- 
tected if there was no check such as now exists in the right of the naval 
officer to estimate, together with the collector of duties, on the mer- 
chandise subject to duty. 

And no duty shall be received without such estimate, 

It is a double estimate, and the check he is on the collector guards 
against fraud, against mistakes. The dishonest importers com- 
plain of this, and want to hurry their entries through without having 
that check put upon them. 

There is a desire here of course in Washington to abolish all this and 
have the business transferred tothe Secretary and put in little bureaus 
that are built up inside of the building here; but that is not the place 
to put the check. It should be done in limine at the time when the 
goods are at the custom-house and the double estimate can be placed 
upon the entry. When you strike at the naval officer at ports where 
we collect $150,000,000 and leave it all to the collector, if he is either 
dishonest or negligent or has dishonest or negligent men under him, 
there is great danger to the revenue. Mr. Burt goes on very properly 
tosay in this pamphlet that an honest collector would desire this check 
upon him, and a dishonest one would not desire it to be upon him; and 
one-tenth of 1 per cent. on the amount collected is the whole cost of his 
office, while it has saved, I have no doubt, millions and millions to the 
Government. 
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I do not propose in this bill to withdraw any checks and safeguards 
that the Government now has for the collection of the revenue, espe- 
cially when if this change be made there is no means of ascertaining, ex- 
cept by the statement of the man who has to collect it himself, how 
much money is received. If it was money in the Treasury that he had 
to account for, and he could show how much it was, that would be one 
thing; but here are untold millions that, unless we have the check of 
the naval officer or comptroller—and I would change his name if for no 
other purpose than to have it better understood—we can not tell whether 
they are properly received or not. Strike that down and you havestruck 
down the great safeguard; and I would rather, so far as I am concerned, 
strike out all the machinery part of this bill than to endanger the great 
revenue of this Government at the port of New York by withdrawing 
the control of a competent officer, who has to look over these estimates 
and compare them and see that they are right. When he tells us that 
22,000 errors were corrected this last year by him it ought to exhaust 
the argument. If there were 1,000 errors, if there were 50, that would 
be a sufficient reason for keeping the check. There is not a man in any 
private business who would trust any agent without a check. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to striking out this 
section? 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator from Kentucky has been able to read a 
letter from one naval officer who himself is interested personally against 
this great change. He admits that this change, so simple in itself, would 
save $140,000 a 16 75 in a single office; and to say that it would save a 
quarter of a million dollars in the different naval offices is probably 
within limits. It is vouched by merchants without number, by officers 
of the Government perfectly familiar with this matter, that this pre- 

i certification of the naval officer is no check, guide, or guard 
whatever. There is no desire to withdraw nor does this bill withdraw 
from the crates officer any yop upon the 3 of the entries. He 
passes upon the manifest, a eopy estimates, they are all 
filed in his office. “tis petra 

Mr. BECK. Oh, no. a 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes; this bill expressly requires copies of the es- 
timates and manifests and entries to be keptin the naval office. There 
may be slight error between these officers, but one examination made 
by the naval officerisenough. This law was passed in 1799, when prob- 
ably the collector was in one office and the naval officer was right 5 75 
side of him, and papers would pass backward and forward from one to 
the other, and there would be no difficulty or complication about it. It 
has been continued from that time to this, but now they have to otcupy 
separate buildings, and sometimes one or two days’ delay is caused in 
anentryofmerchandise. Ofthis merchants havecomplained; not mere 
mousing people, who are trying to get in goods without paying duties, 
but all classes of merchants. 

I am not anxious to press the matter, because I do not think the Sen- 
ate is in a condition to pass upon a disputed proposition just now; but 
I will send to the Secretary to be read a marked paragraph of what the 
Tariff Commission say about it, and it must be remembered that what 
is said here was said by Mr. McMahon, admitted to be one of the ablest 
officers of the customs service, who was a member of the commission 
selected from the officers of customs as an able officer, certified by every 
one to be an honest, able, astute man, more familiar with this business 
than any one else. I do not deny that General Burt is a most excel- 
lent officer, but no better than Mr. McMahon. They were both offi- 
cers of the same grade and of high character, General Burt naturally 
looking to the say io of his own office does not want to diminish the 
character of the duties of the office; but here is what Mr. McMahon 
says about this; I assume it is what he says, because the Tariff Com- 
mission say he wrote this part of the report. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 


The change proposed in section 2626 is for the purpose of saving unnecessary 
duplication of work, as it seems only necessary that the final ustment or 
liquidation of dutiesshould be veri by the naval officer, and that it is entirely 
unnecessary that he should countersign any papers issued by the collector, other 
than debenture certificates; the check by the naval officer on the accounts of the 
collector, it is believed, will be complete without the other requirements of the 
Lies law, and the proposed change will save unnecessary annoyance to im- 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is all I desire to 8 

Mr. BECK. I have looked over the Tariff Commission report, and I 
find aoine from the naval officer; this part of the bill was not sub- 
mitted to him, neither was the provision as to the court. 

There was not a word said about it in the testimony, and Mr. Burt 
says so in his letter now before me. 

I have examined the 2600 pages of testimony so far printed to find on what 
evidence the commissioners based these changes, and can ſind none. The mem- 
bers spent exactly seven and a half minutes in this office, and never made even 
the most casual investigation of it. 

And he says some other things that I do not care to read. I say you 
will strike down the strongest safeguard this Government has for its 
revenue if you adopt this section. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. I think a mere statement of the course 
of business in the custom-house will demonstrate at once the utility of 
the amendment made in the law by this section. 

When entries of merchandise are made they first pass to a liquidat- 
ing clerk to adjust the duties, and he estimates the probable amount 
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of the duties which are to be paid upon theentry. Upon thatestimate 
the importer makes a deposit of anamountsuflicient to cover the duties. 
After the liquidation of the entry, when the exact amo int of duties is 
found, the importer is entitled to any excess of duties which he has 
deposited. 

Under the present law this estimate must be made also by the naval 
office. The clerks of the naval office must perform precisely the same 
duty in making estimates of the amount to be deposited to cover the 
duties which the collector’s office makes. This is nosafeguard against 
fraud, because the duties are paid upon the final liquidation of the entry, 
which takes its turn, and the liquidation is completed probably in a 
week or two weeks, and sometimes longer, after the merchandise has 
passed into the hands of the importer. 

The amount of duties upon every entry is charged up against the col- 

lector, and if upon final liquidation it is found that he has not takena 
deposit large enough and the importer does not make it good, the col- 
lector must make it good himself ont of his own pocket or out of his 
bond. The Government has its remedy against the collector on his bond, 
so that the final liquidation is the important matter, and by the amend- 
ment provided here in this bill the naval officer passes upon the liquida- 
tion of the entry. He goes over the calculations to see whether the 
proper amount of duties has been charged and peid. Thutis the check 
which the naval officer furnishes upon the collector, and it is the only 
safeguard. 
The naval officer determines whether the collector has charged the 
full amount of the duties on an entry of merchandise. There is no ne- 
cessity of going over the because the collector himself is liable, 
the importer is liable, and there is no collector of cnstoms in any cus- 
tom-house in this country who will receive a deposit of a less amount 
than is sufficient to cover the duties for the reason that he becomes liable 
himself for the deficiency. 

The provision of the present law requiring the naval officer to go over 
these estimates is merely for the purpose of giving employment to an 
unnecessary numberofclerks. It was invented in England—for we bor- 
rowed our system from England—to give place to the scp sons of 
the nobility and educated young men who wanted to live off the gov- 
ernment. It wasadopted here in the early days of this Republic in the 
first revenue act and has been kept up ever since. 

There is no question, I think, in the mind of any one who is familiar 
with the custom-house duties and with the conduct of business in the 
custom-houses that the clerks in the naval office who are engaged in 
the work of going over these estimates, calculating the amount of du- 
ties in advance of the final liquidation, are uselessly employed. I am 
informed that there will be a saving in clerk-hire of $140,000 in the 
naval office at New York alone and corresponding saving in every 
large custom-house in the country where there is a naval officer em- 

loyed. 
* Mr. SHERMAN. There are no naval officers except at a few poru. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. Ouly at five or six ports: New York, 
Boston, New Orleans, San Francisco, and a few others. 

Mr. MORGAN. I desire to ask the Senator from California, as he 
was formerly a collector and has had extensive experience in collecting 
money at the custom-house 

Mr. MILLER, of California. I was collector of the port of San Fran- 
cisco for over four years. 

Mr. MORGAN. Did the Senator ever know any money to be lost in 
consequence of there being this supervision over the collector’s office 
in any port? Did he ever know this statute as it stands on the statute- 
book to lose any money to the Government? 

Mr. MILLER, of California. Oh, no; there was no loss in conse- 
quence of it, but it is as I conceive an unnecessary work for the naval 
office. 

Mr. MORGAN. I am afraid there will be a loss if we repeal it. 
That is all I am afraid of. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. I can not conceive how there can be 
any loss. I think I have sufficiently explained that this is merely an 
estimate to ascertain the proper amount of duties upon which a deposit 
is made, and the collector always takes a deposit larger than the duties, 
because the collector himself is responsible. Ifthere is any deficiency 
he must make it up out of his own pocket, or he is liable on his bond; 
and hence there is every motive on the part of the collector to require 
a sufficient amount to cover the duties, 

The great objection to the present law is that it delays the importer 
in receiving his goods.. He can not take his goods off the ship until he 
gets a permit, and in large ports like New York and San Francisco it 
takes sometimes two or three days for the naval office to pass upon 
these estimates. As I said before, it forms no additional safeguard over 
the system proposed by the committee, and which will work a large 
saving in the expense of conducting the business. 

Mr. MORGAN. I have always supposed, although I am not v 
familiar with such subjects, that it was à proper method of financial ad- 
ministration to have a requirement that whenever money was paid into 
the Treasury it should be paid in upon the warrant or advice or exami- 
nation of some person else besides the person who received it. I believe 
that that system pervades the Treasury of the United States. I believe 
that you can not pay any money into the Treasury, no matter how justly 
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it may be due the Government, until some officer who is in charge of 


the receipt and custody of that money first ascertains the amount to be 
paid in and shows some warrant, authority, or advice upon which itis 
to be paid in. That seems to me to be an elementary and indispen- 
sable part of every system for the proper collection of public funds. 

I understand now that this comptroller of customs or naval officer 
has a supervision over the manifests of the cargoes as they come in, be- 


fore they are authorized to be landed or entered for the payment of 


duties ; and his examination, his warrant you pe Pi it, is authority 
to land the cargo and is a check certainly on the collector. There must 
be a set of books kept by him to indicate what passes through his hands, 
and the collector could not be authorized to receive money in the way 
of duties unless that manifest or his authority in whatever form the 
law requires it to be given was first furnished. So it seems to methat 
this isa necessary check in the conduct of the administration of such an 
office as a custom-house, and I am not willing to dispense with it. 

It is said that it is somewhat more expensive than thesystem of col- 
lections would be without it, but we can afford to pay the expense even 
of $140,000 a year rather than run the risk of losing a million or it 
may be five million dollarsduring the courseof a year as might happen 
in consequence of the absence of a check like this. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The questionis onstriking out this 
section. If there be no objection it will be considered as stricken out. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. There is objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will submit the question 
to a vote. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. All the rest of this bill is a matter of what is called 
machinery, methods, section 6 and the following sections going through 
to the end of the bill. Now I suggest in order to facilitate progress 
about this bill, that the Secretary read through these sections and that 
the bill be then reported to the Senate, and then every one of these sèc- 
tions will be still open where we can once for all without having to do 
it over again, on these questions of arrangement and method, have the 
matter settled and make p Therefore I ask that there be an agree- 
ment that the Secretary may read through these sections, or that with- 
out reading them as this bill is a general amendment which leaves every- 
thing open as everybody understands, that the bill be reported to the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair has not put the question 
on the motion of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECK] to strike out 
section 2626. : 

Mr. EDMUNDS. But that motion would be pending, if Senators 
would agree to let the bill be reported, in the Senate so that when we 
have decided it, it will be decided once for all, and thus we shall make 

rogress. That very motion would be pending when we get in the 
Renate, because there is nothing agreed to; this whole provision about 
the tariff is an amendment, and when it gets into the Senate it is open 
everywhere to everybody. d 

Mr. BECK. Iam, as far as I observe, the only member of the Com- 
mittee on Finance now present who sits on this side of the House; and 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD], before he went away, de- 
sired that I should keep this bill open in committee until he reached 
here, as he desired to offer several amendments. 

Then there area number of sections relating to internal revenue which 
were passed over until we got through with the tariff branch, which 
have not been touched yet in Committee of the Whole, because what- 
ever was done at the last session fell by the recommitment of the bill. 
Those portions of it [would rather not have rted to the Senate until 
I consult with the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS]. 

Mr. MORRILL. All the amendments are still in the bill, so that 
they will be open to any further amendment when it is reported to the 
Senate. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Everything is open. 

Mr. BECK. The internal-revenue part has not been touched yet. 
The Senator from Vermont has called a meeting of the committee for to- 
morrow morning, and when those gentlemen are there I should be 
not to have the bill go into the Senate until they can be heard. I do 
not like to take the responsibility, as far as I am concerned, of consent- 
ing to it to-night in their absence. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECK] to strike out section 2626. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Before that question is taken I would rather, if 


there can be an understanding about this, have it stand over until to- 
morrow at least, because I do not want to divide the Senate now when 
there is probably scarcely a quorum, and many of those here are paired, 
on an important question of this kind; and yet I do not like to recede 
without considering it. 

Mr. BECK. I have no objection to passing over this section until 
to-morrow morning. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I would like myself that the Committee on Fi- 
nence should pass upon it, and say whether or not they will abandon 
it. I believe in this section, and I do not feel disposed to give way, at 
least without a vote, and I fear that a vote now will disclose so many 
pairs that we shall be embarrassed. 

Mr. BECK. I have no personal knowledge about it. 

Mr. MORRILL. Let me say to the Senator from Kentucky that I 
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should be perfectly willing that the Senator from Delaware shall have 
the opportunity to present any amendment whenever he arrives, but I 
would like very much to have the bill reported to the Senate to-night. 

Mr. BECK. I do not desire any delay, but I confess I can not con- 
sent to its being done in the absence of the other members. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I suppose there is no objection to this section be- 
ing passed over. 

Mr. BECK. No. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Then the section will be passed over, 
unless objection be made. The reading will proceed. 

The Acting Secretary resumed the reading of section 6, and read from 
line 18 to line 62, as follows: 


SEC. 2627. At 
surveyor, it shall be the duty of the surveyor, who shall be in all cases subject to 
the direction of the collector— 

First. To superintend and direct all inspectors, weighers, measurers, and gaug- 
ers within his port. 

Second. To report once in every week to the collector the name or names of 
all 858 weighers, gaugers, or measurers who are absent from or neglect 
to do their duty. 


Third. To visit or inspect the vessels which arrive in his port, and make are- 
turn in writing every morning to the collector of all vessels which have arrived 
from fore ports during the preceding day, specifying the names and denom- 
inations of the vessels, the masters’ names, from whence arrived, whether laden 
or in ballast, to what nation belonging, and whether the masters thereof have or 
have not complied with the law in having the required number of manifests of 
the cargo on board, in substance with the provisions of law. 

Fourth. To put on each of such vessels one or more inspectors immedi- 
ately after theirarrival in port. 

To ascertain the quantities and kinds of distilled spirits imported, rating 
such spirits according to their respective d. of proof, to be ascertained and 
reportan to him by the appraiser, and as defined by the lawsimposing duties on 
sp 


Sixth, To examine whether the goods imported in any vessel, and the deliv- 
eries thereof, agreeably to the inspector's returns, correspond with the permits 
for landing the same, and if any error or t appears, to report the 
same to the collector and to the naval officer, if any. 

Seventh. To superintend the lading for exportation of all goods entered for 
the benefit of any drawback, beunty, or allowance, and examine and report 
whether the kind, quantity, and quality of the goods so laden on board any ves- 
sel for exportation correspond with the entries and permits ted therefor. 

Eighth, Toexamine, and from time to time, and particularly on the first Mon- 
day of January and July in each year, try the weights, measures, and other in- 
struments used in ascertaining the duties on imports, with standards to be pro- 
vided by each collector at the public expense for that purpose, and where dian: 
greements or errors are discovered, to report the same to the collector, and to 
obey and execute such directions as he may receive for correcting the same, 
agreeably to the standards. 


Mr. BECK. There are some verbal changes there, but not very im- 
portant ones, I think. 

Mr. ALLISON. I see in the section of the Revised Statutes the 
language is: 

To what nation belonging, and, if American vessels, whether the masters 
thereof have or have not complied with the law. 

The words and if American vessels” are stricken out here. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is the only 

Mr. BECK. And a few immaterial words that do not seem to make 
much difference. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The only change made is in striking out of the 
The explanation is 


rts to which there are appointed a collector, naval officer, and 


made by the Tariff Commission. I will read it: 


in section 2627 are to strike out the words “if American 


The 
vessels” th ded whether masters 


tice, which req an t ot proof by tho surveyor and the 
appraiser. This frequently results in differences between the reports, and as in 
case of such difference the practice has been to take the report of the appraiser 
as more likely to be correct, we see no purpose the proof to be ascer- 
two sets of officers. 
That is the explanation. 
Mr. ALLISON. After the word belonging, in the thirty-second 


line, the present law says and, if American vessels.” I only call at- 
tention to it. š 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. COCKRELL in the chair). 

amendment offered by the Senator from Iowa? 
Mr. ALLISON. No, sir. 

The reading of section 6 was continued from line 62 to line 69, inclu- 
sive, as follows: 

Src, 2648. Collectors and surveyors of the collection districts on the northern, 
northeastern, and northwestern frontiers are authorized to keep, at their sev- 
Sais warts E a Aen A A eee as aaa 
said blanks to be furnished at the public expense. i 

Mr. BECK. We now propose to furnish blank manifests and clear- 
ances free of That is the only difference. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Ifthe Senator from Kentucky will give me his 

attention, I wish to mention a circumstance that has come to my knowl- 

Take for instance the collector for the district of Vermont; he 

is only one of a great number along that frontier. His is $2,500 


Is any 


salary 
a year, as a maximum. He has to give bond for $100,000. He col- 
lects nearly $1,000,000 a year ef revenue. He can not get his bail and 
live on $2,500 a year. Under the existing law he is allowed to furnish 
to importers who choose to buy, instead of writing out for themselves, 
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blanks that he gets printed at his own cost and sells to them at 3 or 4 
or 5 cents a piece, as the case may be. 

Mr. BECK. Ten cents. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Sometimes 10 cents; and when there are large 
importers who have many entries he makes a wholesale business of it, 
as we all understand. That fixes him up with a thousand or fifteen 
hundred dollars a year more to make up his compensation for giving his 
one-hundred-thousand-dollar bond and collecting this revenue. 

The effect of this change is to put a collector in that situation on a 
starvation salary. The present law does no injury to the United States. 
It only makes importers pay the little 3, 4, 5, or 10 cents as the case 
may be for these blanks, out of which the collectors make a profit of 

`I will say 50 per cent., which is supposed to be the tariff-rate for pro- 
tection. Now isit right in this bill to make this provision which drives 
the collectors of the northern ports down to a salary in compensation 
and fees that is entirely out of proportion to theirresponsibilities? That 
is the point. 2 

Mr. MORGAN. I do not care so much how this matter is on the 
northern, northeastern, and northwestern frontiers, but I think it is a 
good provision as to the southwestern frontier. We are about to have 
a very large commerce with Mexico. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Iam speaking of it as it is as applicable to the 
northeastern frontier. That is the way it is. 

Mr. MORGAN. I want to amend it by inserting the southwestern 
frontier, for I suppose the invoices from Mexico will come by the rail- 
ways, and unless we make some international ent they will 
come in the Spanish language and will need to be interpreted, and quite 

a change will have to be made in some of our provisions that this com- 
mittee had better be looking to now, I think, while we are forming this 
new tariff bill, to accommodate our rules to that changed condition of 
affairs.. I think this is a good provision to operate between us and 
Mexico. I would be willing to add to it some provision for the trans- 
lating of invoices, if it is necessary to do so. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I will let it pass now. 
the Senate. I will make no motion about it. 

Mr. MORGAN. I will wait till then for my motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ing will proceed. 

The Acting Secretary read from line 70 of section 6 to line 73, inclu- 
sive, as follows: 

Src. 2634. There shall be allowed and paid for the use of the collector the fol- 
lowing fees: 

First. For every entrance of any vessel of one hundred tons burden and up- 
ward, two dollars and a half. 


Mr. BECK. I desire to strike out one hundred,“ in line 72, and 
insert ‘‘five hundred;’’ but let the entire ph be read first. 

Mr. MORRILL. If the Senator will make it three hundred tons bur- 
den I will not object; but five hundred is too large. 

Mr. BECK. The whole section, I think, ought to be changed. It reads: 

First. For every entrance of any vessel of one hundred tons burden and up- 
ward, two dollars and a half. 

Second. For every clearance of any vessel of one hundred tons burden and up- 
ward, two dollars and a half. 

Third. For every entrance of any vesscl under the burden of one hundred 
tons, one dollar and a half. 

Fourth, For any clearance of any vessel under one hundred tons burden, one 
dollar and a half. 

Fifth. For every port entry, $2. 

Then the sixth clause is new, and it embraces a great many matters 
that had better not be gone into. It is a burden upon small vessels. 

Mr. FRYE. My judgment is that for a vessel that is plying be- 
tween Canada and the State of Maine these fees will cost as much as 
the wages of the men who are hired to run the ship. ; 

Mr. BECK. I desire to read a communication I have received, but 
I have not got it in my hand now. It illustrates what the Senator from 
Maine says, that the little hundred-ton vessels coasting along the coast 
of Maine or going tothe West India Islands or elsewhere will be paying 
just as much as a vessel of 5,000 tons. I see no reason why it should 
be done. If we do not pay the collectors enough in fees, we ought to 
pay them decent salaries. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Something ought to be done; but will not the Sen- 
ator let this go until we get into the Senate? It is all open—nothing 
is concluded now. Let us try to make progress. 

Mr. BECK. It seems I am an obstacle in everybody's way. I do 
not propose to be that. If we are not going toact on this intelligently 
we had better let it go and adjourn. i Adjourn!““] Iam perfectly 
willing. Iam making no factious opposition. I am making no delay. 
If such an amendment as I suggest does not meet with the approval of 
the Senate, let it go. This is what I desired to read: 

In section 2654 why retain the dividing line of fees for clearing and entering 
vessels at one hundred tons burden where it was placed a centu ? Since 
the average tonnag of sea-going vessels has vastly increased, snd withaud rais- 
ing the question whether the whole scale of fees should not be further differ- 
entiated according to to „I would suggest that the words “one hundred 
tons” should be changed to “five hundred tons.” This would allow all the small 
American vessels running to the British provinces and the West Indies to enter 
and clear at the lower amount and leave the large vessels, most of them steamers, 
to pay the higher rate. Asan actual example of existing di cies I would 

uote the entrance here on the same day of the schooner Bucco of 147 tons and 


steamer Boliver of 4,050 tons, both payingthesamefees. If it be that raising 
the dividing line would reduce the compensation of collectors at small ports 


It can be made right in 


where paid by fees only, I would suggest that such officers should receive fixed 
salaries. 


That was the information on which I acted. It is either good or bad. 

Mr. MAXEY. I move, in line 72, to strike out one, and corre- 
spondingly the same word in line 74, line 77, and line 78, and insert 
‘“‘five;™” so as to make it read five hundred tons.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Did the Senator from Kentucky make 
any motion? 

Mr. BECK. I would move, in line 72, to strike out ‘‘one hun- 
dred” and insert five hundred. I made the motion, and I do not 
propose to be hurried into the Senate with the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kentucky moves 
to amend the bill in line 72 by striking out one hun: and insert- 
ing five hundred.“ Does the Senator from Texas move an amend- 
ment to that amendment? 

Mr. MAXEY. No, sir. I understood the Senator from Kentucky 
to say to the Senator from Vermont he would not make the motion. 
From the remarks of the Senator from Maine and my own knowl- 
edge, I believe the amendment to be right. 

Mr. BECK. I said I would make no motion for obstruction. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECK]. 

Mr. BECK. I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. MORRILL. Iam very sure that the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Kentucky is in the right direction. The only doubt 
I have about it is whether it does not embrace vessels of too large a ton- 

I therefore suggest to the Senator from Kentucky that if he 
would say three hundred”’ I should be willing to make that change 
in all these lines. 

Mr. INGALLS. I move to amend by inserting ‘‘three hundred.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas moves to 
amend the amendment of the Senator from Kenucky by inserting three 
hundred ” instead of five hundred.“ 

Mr. FRYE. I should like to know what this is for, who advised it, 
and what the purpose is? Is it for the purpose of paying collectors of 
customs? The ships of this country that sail on the ocean are com- 
pelled to support our whole consular system. It is not true of any other 
country in the world. It is a burden upon our shipping which ought 
not to be permitted to bear upon it a day longer. Now, I wish to know 
if these provisions are put here for the purpose of supporting our col- 
lectors of customs. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That is what it comes to, because the previous sec- 
tion has stripped them of the pay they got on the northern frontier 
before. 

Mr. FRYE. The previous section, the Senator from Vermont says, 
has stripped the collectors of what pay they had. Then there is but 
one way to do, and that is to make a provision here that these collectors 
shall receive fair salaries, to be determined upon by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and that all fees shall go to the Government instead of 
compelling these vessels to pay them. Here are these little schooners 
plying between the Canadas and the State of Maine or between the Can- 
adas and Boston, making a voyage every week, and they are compelled 
to pay two dollars and a half entry and two dollars and a half clearance 
every time. It seems to me there is no propriety when the Committee 
on Commerce is now considering what burdens can be removed from 
shipping in our putting additional burdens on it. My colleague had an 
amendment which he desired to offer to this section. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I have an amendment—— 

Mr. ALLISON. So far as these vessels are concerned, this section is 
exactly the existing law. 

Mr. FRYE. But I have put in two bills this very session to repeal 
the existing law and take off these burdens. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I offer an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is already an amendment to an 
amendment pending. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I agree very much with what the Senator from 
Maine has said in regard to this section, and I suggest thatit be passed 
over now, so that the committee may consider it. I think it ought to- 
be stricken out. : 

Mr. BECK. I think we might as well vote on it now. The com- 
mittee have never examined this except to look over it at the begin- 

The Senator from Rhode Island knows very well the committee 
has not had time to examine it. We might as well settle it here. 

Mr. MAXEY. It seems to me this is a very large amount to charge 
for small vesssels. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from Kansas [ Mr. INGALLS] to the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. Beck] to strike out ‘‘five hundred“ and in- 
sert three hundred.“ 

The question being put, there were on a division —ayes 21, noes 14 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question now is on the amend- 
ment as amended. 

Mr. BECK. Do I understand that three hundred“ is inserted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BECK. By what vote? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. By a vote of 21 to 14, 
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Mr. BECK. Not a quorum. I shall object to anything being done. visions in the Senate. The amendment of the Senator from Kansas is 


without a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There was not a quorum on the vote. 
What is the pleasure of the Senate? 

Mr. MORGAN. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 


proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MITCHELL (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. JOHNSTON]. 

Mr. SAWYER (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY]. x 

Mr. VEST (when his name was called). I have a general pair with 


the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. GEORGE. My colleague [Mr. LAMAR] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. TABOR]. t 

Mr. SHERMAN. I amr ‘with the Senator from Delaware (Mr. 
BAYARD]. I should vote if he were present. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iam a with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
7 I do not know how he would vote. 

LETON (after having voted in the negative). I am paired 
with tlie Senator from Nevada [Mr. Jones]. I voted inadvertently, 
and withdraw my vote. 

Mr. ALLISON. I vote nay.“ 

Mr. WINDOM. Iam paired with the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. CAMDEN]. 

The result was announced—yeas 21, nays 18; as follows: 


YEAS—21. 

Anthony, Farley, — Rollins. 
A Dill. 
Cam f Wis, Ha 1 Van 
eee eee 

Conger, 0 
Edmunds, „ 

NAYS—18. 
Aldrich Davis of W. Va., Hampton Pugh, 
Allison, Frye, Jones of Florida, 
Barrow, Garland, Maxey, Vance, 
Beck, George, Miller of Cal., 
Coke, * Morgan, 

ABSENT—37. 
Bayard, Lamar, Slater, 
Brown, Grover, McPherson, Tabor, 
Call,” Mitchell Voorhees, 
o0 
„ Hoar, Pendleton, Walker, 

Cameron of Pa., Jackson, Plumb, Williams, 
Davis of III., Johnston, indom. 
Dawes, Jonas, Saunders, 
Fair, Jones of Nevada, Sawyer, 
Ferry, Kellogg, Sherman, 


So the amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The clause in lines 74 and 75 of section 6 was read, as follows: 

Second, For every clearance of any vessel of one hundred tons burden and 
upward, two dollars and a half. 

Mr. INGALLS. The same amendment should be made there, strik- 
ing out one hundred ” and inserting ‘‘ three hundred.“ 

Mr. SHERMAN. These charges for the entrance and clearance of 
vessels apply to foreign as well as domestic vessels. The great body of 


pending. Is the Senate ready = the question? 

The amendment was 

The PRESIDING OFICER The reading will proceed. 

The Acting Secretary read the next axes e e lines 76 and 
77, as follows: 

Third. For every entrance of any vessel under the burden of one hundred 
tons, one dollar and a half. 

Mr. BECK. One hundred” ought to be changed to three hun- 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECK] to strike out one hun- 
dred” and insert three hundred.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The next clause, lines 78 and 79 of section 6, was read, as follows: 

Fourth. For any clearance of any vessel under one hundred tons burden, 
one dollar and a half. 

Mr. INGALLS. The same amendment should be made there. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. INGALLS] to strike out one hun- 
dred” and insert three hundred. 

The amendment was to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reading will proceed. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

Fifth. For every port 3 

Sixth. For every entry of merchandise at any custom-house in the United 
States, except entries under section 2799, 60 centa. 


Mr. CONGER. I move to add: 

5 r 8 it CURSOR eee 

I do not wish the law to be setae Pa affect the navigation of the 
lakes by implication. 

Mr. SHERMAN. If the Senator will withhold the amendment he 
"ir. EDMUNDS. L suggest to the Senator from Michigan 

A 0 to t tor from Michigan instead 
of ‘‘northwestern’”’ to say no + 

Mr. CONGER. I will offer that amendment now, and let it be con- 
sidered when we take this up again. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I havealready informed the Senate that an amend- 
ment has been carefully prepared with a view to save all the existing 
provisions provided for, and I hold it in my hand. We will put it at 
the end of the bill. 

Pos CONGER. But this isa law, as I understand it, in the Revised 
tutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michigan offer 
an amendment? 

Mr. SHERMAN and others. Withdraw it. 

Mr. CONGER. I withdraw it now and will offer it 

Mr. BECK. I should like to have an explanation of the sixth clause. 

Sixth. For every entry of merchandise at any custom-house in the United 
States, except entries under section 2799, 50 cents. 

That is new, and my opinion is that it is going to be a very burden- 
some provision. Every entry of merchandise at the custom-house is to 
pay 50 cents. It is put there for some purpose. 1 do not know what 
the purpose is unless it is to multiply fees and magnify them. I move 
to strike out the sixth clause. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question ison the amendment 
of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECK] to strike out lines 81, 82, 


our commerce is now conducted in foreign vessels. It is always the | and 83 


policy and custom for nations to make reasonable e for the clear- 
ance and entrance of vessels in the nature of port Therefore 
it is not wise to strike out thisblindly. Ifthe ee applied only 
to domestic vessels it would be a different question. I would be dis- 
posed then to relieve our domestic vessels as far as possible, but I do not 
think we can under our treaties with foreign nations make a discrimi- 

nation against foreign vessels in favor of ourown. When we are re- 
ducing these fees we are reducing fees collected of areas intended to 
pay some of the expenses of port charges. I think if the Senate will 
just allow these sections to go as they are, for the present atleast, until 
the bill is reported to the Senate, we can then select those sections to 
which there would be no objection. I believe that would be the better 


way. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The Senator from Ohio, I think, is quite right as 
it regards our treaties. If we were to make a distinction as it respects 
American vessels entering into a foreign pe or clearing to a foreign 
port we could not do it under the faith of the treaties in their favor, 
but in regard to the domestic trade from one part of the United States 
to another we clearly can. If all these sections are to stand, that can 
be adjusted to-morrow probably. I do not make any motion now, but 
am willing the shall read on. 

Mr. CONGER. If this is passed over now without action upon it, I 
should like to call the attention of the committee to make an inquiry 
whether the law in to the entry and clearance of vessels on the 


lakes is affected by this provision. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state to the Senator 
from Michigan that the question will be regarded as open on these pro- 


Mr. MORRILL. That ought not to be done. I think it effects no 

in the law as it nowstands. If the Senator from Kentucky will 

look at the statutes he will find that section 2799 refers to personal bag- 
gage and wearing apparel. 

Mr. BECK. I understand that; that is all right; but this is an en- 
try duty on every entry of merchandise at every custom-house in the 
United States of 50 cents. Leaving out wholly the little clause about 
wearing apparel, which amounts to nothing, why should every entry at 
the custom-house pay 50 cents? 

Mr. . That is the existing law. 


pardon. 
t has been the law for a dong time, and ought 


Mr. BECK. It is not in the section nor anywhere else that I have 
been able to find. My information is that it is going toada a very large 
number of burdensome fees, imposing 50 cents for every entry of mer- 
chandise, no matter how small or how great, other than wearing ap- 


parel. 

Mr. ALLISON. I think the Senator from Kentucky must be mis- 
taken. 

Mr. BECK. I hope I am. 

Mr. ALLISON. If the Senator will turn to the Revised Statutes, 
section 2654, he will see that this provision omits items 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
and 11. 

Mr. BECK. I have got them all. 

Mr. ALLISON. Those are detailed that are now made, and 
it strikes me that this provision is intended as a substitution for t 
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but I quite agree with the Senator that for a small entry of $10, $20, 
or $30, 50 cents is pretty high. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kentucky yield 
to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. BECK. Certainly, for I seek information. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator is mistaken in one respect. This 
charge of 50 cents includes various charges now imposed in existing 
law. The Tariff Commission in order to simplify the entry of mer- 
chandise recommended the repeal of what are called the minor charges 
and the insertion of this clause proposing one fee of 50 cents. I will 
read what they say about it— 

The purpose of the proposed amendment to section 2654 is also to avoid an- 
noying small fees. Instead of the present of small fees for each service 
performed we recommend an entry fee of 50 cents, which is intended to cover 
all the charges enumerated after the fifth clause of the presentsection. This will 
probably operate asa reduction of fees on the average of entries, but itis believed 
the amount will be suflicient to compensate for the services. There is great 
complaint on the of importers of the annoyance occasioned by the present 
fee bill, and we do not doubt that they would generally prefer even a much 
larger entry fee if they could thereby avoid the vexation of the present system 
of numerous small fees. 


This is really the substitution of a fee of 50 cents for all entries for 
numerous ler charges amounting generally to a larger amount. 

Mr. INGALLS. Amounting to $1.50. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It is a case of general average. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is a large reduction. 

Mr. BECK. I never looked at the report of the Tariff Commission 
on this point, because they had nothing to do with this; it was not be- 
fore them. Somebody wrote these things for them, of course. But the 
information I have is that it not only covers all the classes named in 
section 2654 but a large number of other things for which there are 
hardly any fees paid now at all. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will read the fees that are repealed by the sub- 
stitution of the 50-cent charge: 

Sixth. For every permit to land 20 cents. 

Seventh. For every bond taken officially, 40 cents. 

Eighth. For every permit to load goods for exportation, which are entitled to 
drawback, 30 cents. 

Ninth, For every debenture or other official certificate, 20 cents. 

...... 
es owner, preg tes om ofany vessel not elsewhere 1 2 3 hee of 

All these minor are repealed and this one is substituted in 
their place. It is manifestly a great simplification. I know myself 
that these small fees are a constant subject of complaint, and undoubt- 
edly it is a very wise modification to relieve importers from these an- 
noying small 

Mr. BECK. This enumerates a certain class and limits the collec- 
tion to these particular classes of goods, with no fee for anything else 
3 ſor them; and except one which is 30 cents all the others are 

cents. ‘ 

This not only makes you pay 50 cents in each entry, but it makes 
every other entry of merchandise pay 50 cents, which covers all classes 
enumerated, which were intended to prevent them from collecting any 
more, and doubles up the amount you give them and then gives them 
everything else besides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Beck] striking out the 
sixth clause. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MODDA 80 = to ask the attention of the chairman of the 
committee to line 80. I see the language is “‘ for ev entry, $2.” 

Mr. MORRILL. Ithink it isa misprint. Tam looki Das 

Mr. MORGAN. Is the chairman satisfied that it is a misprint? 

Mr. MORRILL. It should be post.“ 

Mr. ALLISON. It is in the Revised Statutes ‘‘ post entry.“ 

e EDMUNDS. That is the central entry of everything admitted 
‘ore. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That modification will be made in 
line 80. The reading will proceed. 

Lines 84 and 85 of section 6 were read, as follows: 

That section 2658 of the Revised Statutes be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 

Mr. ALLISON. I should like to call attention to section 2658. Sec- 
tion 2658 provides that at any custom-house on the northern, north- 
eastern, and northwestern frontiers of the United States a fee of 50 cents 
shall be charged by the collector for every entry of goods, and accounted 
for to the Government.“ It seems we have substituted everywhere an 
entry fee of 50 cents and given it to the collector and then repeal the 
statute which makes the fee a part of the Government fund. That may 
be a wise thing to do, but I doubt it. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. When you take the port of New York, 50 cents 
for every entry for the benefit of the collector, you will get a pretty 
handsome revenue for the collector. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is exactly the way I find it now. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. But the law requires him to pay it into 
the Treasury. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. But the law says there shall be allowed and paid 
for the use of the collector— 


Mr. MILLER, of California. That is, he gets his salary out of the 
fees and the 55 the Treasury. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I always the impression that the last law was 
the one that took the trick, as the Democrats would say. It looks 
that way. If it is, the whole thing oughtto go out, because this is not 
a system of taxation but a method of machinery. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Vermont make 
a motion? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I make no motion. We shall look at it to-mor- 
row. 

t The paragraph from line 86 to line 101 of section 6 was read, as fol- 
ows: 


vessel which shall 
on board 


ecessary expenses 
Provided, That every port of entry shall bealso a portof delivery. This 
revent the master or commander of any vessel from making 


entry with the co r of any district in which such vessel may be owned, or 
from which she may have on the voyage from which she shall then have 


The paragraph from line 102 to line 127 of section 6 was read, as fol- 
lows: 

Sec. 2785. The owner or consignee of any merchandise on board of any such 
vessel, or in case of his absence or sickness his known agent or factor, in his 
name, shall, within fifteen days after the rt of the master to the collector of 
the district for which such merchandise be destined, make entry thereof, in 
writing, with the collector, and shall in such entry the name of the ves- 
sel and of her master, in which, and the port or place from which such merchen- 
dise was imported, the particular marks, numbers, denominations, in 
with the provisions of section 2870, and agreeably to the bills of lading and prime 
cost, including ear}. ef of each particular or parcel whereof the entry 
shall consist, r; if in er the Snep AA ty, ae Laima one 3 
charges thereof, particularly specifying mon whic = 
voices thereof are made out. entry Pai ea by the person mak- 
ing it, if the owner or co: ee, in his own name, or if 
name as or factor for owner or co 


invoices shall by the persons in the office of the collector who have 
9 and examined t Area sie 5 š 
Mr. BECK. I move to strike out that section. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Let me read the reason for this section. I will 
read what the Tariff Commission say about it. 

Mr. BECK. There is not a w in the section that is not in the 
existing law except leaving out the naval officer. Section 2785 is pre- 
cisely the present law with the naval officer left out. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I will read what is said in regard to that by the 


Tariff Commission. They say: 

The purposes of the proposed o in section 2785 are, (1) to require the en; 
try to be in — ith the provisions of e the billsof lading, 
FFF 3 
which under the present law req the production the importer of the 


lector and naval officer. 


That is all in the line of the simplification of these ee 

Mr. BECK. It is all in the line of simplification; but the Senator 
from Ohio and myself differ just in this respect: If the naval officer is 
stricken out the section is right; if the naval officer is to remain it is 


wrong. ‘That is all there is in it; and what he calls a simplification I 
call a withdrawal of tees to the Government for the safety of 
its revenue. There is where we differ. 


Mr. INGALLS. If can ever obtain the opportunity I shall vote 
to strike out everything there is in the bill after line 2338, on page 101. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. So shall I. . 

Mr. BECK. I will vote with the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. INGALLS. It is very possible that the provisions contained in 
these sections may be valuable; it is very desirable that the service 
should be simplified and reformed; but this is not the time nor the 
place to do it. The present machinery is ample for the purpose of col- 
lecting the revenue, although it may be defective. 

In addition to that there are certain provisions in the latter part of 
the bill relative to appeals from collectors in different ports of the coun- 
try to be-taken to the Secretary of the Treasury or the Court of Claims 
in this city where they are to be tried without the intervention of a 
jury, that no Anglo-Saxon will ever consent to. I am somewhat in 
doubt myself as to the advisability of continuing the reading or con- 
tinuing debate upon propositions that I believe will receive the assent 
of nobody, for I am frank to say that whether these provisions are a 
proved to-morrow by the committee or not, I will not vote for them in 
any event, and it seems to me to be a useless waste of time to continue 
further the consideration of these measures that are confessed to be 
wrong by everybody. 

Mr. PENDLETON. 

Mr. BECK. We have been goi 
the assumption that we would Se 


Move to strike them all out. 
all through this tariff bill 5 
sections 2907 and 2908 of the 


vised Statutes, which require crates and commissions and all sorts of 
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expense before goods leave the port of departure; and they should be 
repealed. Those two sections ought to be reserved at least, or else 
what we have done or promised to do in the way of giving relief on im- 
ported goods will not be carried out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from Kentucky to strike out section 2785. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President, I make this proposition: that we 
strike out, as the Senator from Kansas has stated, now, in committee, 
all after line 2338 on page 101 to the end of the bill, all of which is 

machinery. If it is necessary, as I am not quite clear it is, but take it 
to be so, to repeal the two sections named, to-morrow morning we can 
provide for the repeal of those as to packages and so on to the port of 
ere as a simple proposition to come in at the end of this mere 
tariff schedule, and then correct our methods of collecting the revenue 
on a bill by itself at the next session. Wehaveonly got twenty days left. 

If there is no objection, I will move, to make a lump of it, to amend 
the amendment of the Senator from Kentucky py making a motion to 
strike out everything in the bill after the line I have named. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. EDMUNDS. If there is any objection I will withdraw it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will suggest a modification which I believe will 
meet the assent of the Senate. I do notcare myself, wearied and tired 
as we have been, after thirty days of examination, to consume time 
here in a Senate perfectly deformed I may say, scarcely a quorum, to 
go through all these machinery sections as they are called; but there 
are two or three provisions that must be retained, otherwise we should 
violate the promises we have all been making to each other to relieve 
commerce and trade from great restrictions. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. Which are they? 

Mr. SHERMAN. On pages 126 and 127, lines 625, 626, 627, and 628. 
‘Those provisions you must have. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. You can except those. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will except the repeal of those sections which 
relate to the amount of duties to be levied upon charges and commis- 
sions, expenses of packages, and the like. In order to have the Senate 
understand fully and distinctly I should like to have the sections pro- 
posed to be repealed read. I ask for the reading of sections 2907 and 
2908 of the Revised Statutes which are proposed to be repealed. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I can see the force of that, but I thought those 
words could just as well be reinserted at the end after striking out all 
these sections at first; but I except from my motion those two provis- 
ions from line 625 to 628 inclusive so as to move to strike out every- 
thing else after line 2338 on page 101. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Section 20, at the close of the bill, contains pro- 
visions that ought to be retained, some of them, but we can not of course 
determine. 

Mr. ALLISON. What part is that? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That is the part relating to the Court of Claims 
and the denial of trial by jury provision. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Vermont [Mr. ED- 
MUND] moves to amend the amendment of the Senator from Kentucky 
[ Mr. Beck] by striking out all after line 2338 —— 

Mr. BECK. I will withdraw my amendment so that it can be made 
as an original motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Beck] having been withdrawn, the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. EDMUNDS] moves to strike out all after line 2338 to the close 

f the bill except lines 625, 626, 627, and 628, on pages 126 and 127. 
_ Mr. ALDRICH. I hope there will be an understanding that if the 
committee should find it important to retain any other sections of this 
bill upon which there can be a general agreement they may be pre- 


sented. . 

Mr. EDMUNDS. You will have a perfect right to offer those again; 
there is no doubt about it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS] to strike out all after 
line 2338 except the provisions from line 625 to 628 inclusive. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I nowsend to the desk a section that I suppose is 
necessary to reserve rights and avoid forfeitures. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator from Ohio moves an 
amendment, which will be read. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. It is proposed to add the following as an 
additional section: 

Sec. — That the repeal of existing laws or modifications thereof embraced in 
this act shall not affect any act done, or any right accruing or accrued, or any 
suit or proceeding had or commenced in any civil cause, before the said repeal 
or modifications; but all rightsand liabilities under said laws shall continue and 
may be enforced in the same manner as if said repeal or modifications had not 
been made; nor shall said repeal or modifications in any manner affect the right 
to any oftice or change the term or tenure thereof. Any offenses committed and 
all penalties or forfeitures or liabilities incurred under any statute embraced in 
or changed, modified, or repealed by this act may be prosecuted and punished 
in the same manner and with the same effect as if this act had not been passed 


All acts of limitation, whether applicable to civil causes and proceedings or to 
the prosecution of offenses or for the recovery of penalties or forfeitures em- 


‘braced in or modified, changed, or repealed by this i act, shall not be affected 
thereby; but all suits, proceedings, or prosecutions, whether civil or criminal, 
‘for causes arising or acts done or committed prior to the passage of this act, may 
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be commenced and prosecuted within the same time and with the same effect 
as if this act had not been passed. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. I to the Senator from Ohio in line 17 of 
his amendment that the word ‘‘but’’ should be and“ so as to read 
“and all suits.“ It reads“ but all suits, proceedings, or prosecutions,’ 
as if it were a limitation of the saving clause. And would make it 
a little more safe I think. 

Mr. SHERMAN. All right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio accept the 
amendment? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have no objection to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] as modified. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SHERMAN. There is one other section that I said I would draw 
up, and I send it to the desk, not to earry out my idea, but to meet the 
amendments proposed by the Senator from Iowa [ Mr. ALLISON ] and the 
8 from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE] about the reduction of duties 
on salt. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be reported. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. It is proposed to add as an additional 
section the following: 

Src. —. Imported salt in bond may be used in curing fish taken by vessels 
licensed to en: in the fisheries and in curing fish on land or on the navigable 
shores of the United States, and in curing meats in the United States, whether 
packed or smoked, under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall prescribe) and upon A awed that the salt has been used foreither of the pur- 
poses herein stated the du on the same shall be remitted. 

Mr. MORRILL. The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE] 
appears not to be here, and I suggest to the Senator from Ohio that he 
allow this amendment to be printed and remain to be offered when the 
bill shall be reported to the Senate. 

Mr. CONGER. But the proposition was to apply this only toarticles 
to be exported, to drawbacks on exportations. I call the attention of 
the Senator from Ohio to that. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have not prepared it to meet my views, because 
it goes far beyond what I would be willing to vote for even, but I have 
made the stipulation in favor of the fisheries along the shores of the 
ocean and along the shores of navigable waters in the same language as 
is now applied to the regular fisheries. Asa matter of course this 
would remit all the duties on all salt used for those purposes, whether 
the product was exported or not. That should be understood. That 
is the law now as to the fisheries, 

Mr. CONGER. That had not been suggested by anybody. Why the 
Senator should undertake to put into shape the request that had been 
made and include far more than had been asked I do not understand. 
The next thing, you might almost as well have free salt as to say all 
salt so used should be free. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Isimply desired to put in a written form what the 
Senator from North Carolina wished to have, and then I would vote for 
or against it. As it is desirable now to report the bill to the Senate, I 
will withdraw the amendment until to-morrow and let Senators exam- 
ine it. 

Mr. CONGER. I desire to have an amendment printed and laid over 
to embrace what was requested by the Senator from North Carolinaand 
also by the Senator from Iowa. I desire that it shall be as to meats, in 
the language whatever the request of the Senator from Iowa was, that 
when exported there should be a drawback upon the salt used. That 
is all that has ever been asked. Otherwise you might as well have free 
salt all over. 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not care to have an amendment presented here 
that is to run the gauntlet and fail. The Senator from Ohio, as I un- 
derstood, was in favor of the proposition which I made originally, as I 
understood the Senator from Vermont and other Senators on this sidé 
of the Chamber to be. 

Mr. MORRILL. Iam. 

Mr. ALLISON. I donot want to put that amendment so that it will 
fall between the fisheries and other things that the Senator from North 
Carolina has in view. I do not see the Senator from North Carolina 
here, and I am perfectly willing the amendment shall go over until to- 
morrow. $ 

Mr. SHERMAN. I accept the suggestion which has been made, and 
withdraw the amendment and will let it be printed. I ask that it be 
printed. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment which was offered 
by the Senator from Ohio will be printed and laid on the table. 

Mr. MORGAN. I desire to offer an amendment to the bill to come 
in after the last amendment which was adopted. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Save it for the Senate, Let us make one stage in 
the progress of the bill to-night. Offer it to-morrow. 

Mr. MORGAN. I ask that it may be printed, so that I may offer it 
in the Senate when the bill reaches that stage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama gives no- 
tice that when the bill isin the Senate he will offer an amendment. 
It will be printed and laid on the table. If there are no further amend- 
ments as in Committee of the Whole, the bill will be reported to the 
Senate. 
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Mr. BECK. I desire to know what became of the internal-revenue 
part of the bill. 95 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. It stays where it is. 
Mr. BECK. It has never bean acted upon in Committee of the Whole. 
It was not read in committee. 
Mr. EDMUNDS. It was read in committee. 
Mr. BECK. It was not. 
Mr. EDMUNDS. I think it was. 
Mr. BECK. I know it was not. 
Mr. EDMUNDS. Then I think wrong, probably. s 
Mr. BECK. The reading was commenced, and the Senator from Ohio 
made a motion that we should pass it over without considering it and 
come back to it. : r ‘ 
Mr. EDMUNDS. Is not the Senator willing to consider it in the 
Senate, where everything is open, just as well as in Committee of the 
Whole? 
Mr. BECK. I want to have it acted on in Committee of the Whole. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed by the officers 
of the Senate that the provisions of the bill relating to internal revenue 
were not read or acted upon in the Senate. 
Mr. SHERMAN. Let them be read now. 8 Y 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. That portion of the bill will be read 
now for the information of the Senate. The Secretary will only read, 
unless there be objection, the portion which is proposed to be acted upon, 
the amendments of the Committee on Finance being treated as the text 
of the bill. 
The Acting Secretary read section 1 of the bill as proposed to be 
amended by the Committee on Finance, as follows: 
edi by the la in f þe, and th: 
0 00 Nory: O capitat and. de. 
posits of banks and bankers, except such taxes as are now due and payable; 
and on and after the Ist day of July, 1883, the stamp tax on bank checks, drafts, 
orders, and vouchers, and the tax on matches, 1 medicinal para- 
tions, and other articles imposed by Schedule A following section 3437 o! the Re- 
vised Statutes: Provided, That no drawback shall be allowed upon articles em- 
braced in said schedule that shall be exported on and after the Ist day of July, 
1883: Provided further, That on and after May 15, 1883, matches may be removed 
by manufacturers thereof from the place of manufacture to warehouses within 
the United States without attaching thereto the stamps required by law, under 
such regulations as may be 8 by the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue; and from and after July 1, 1883, the internal taxes on snuff and manu- 
factured tobacco shall be 12 cents per pound. 


Mr. BECK. In line 42 I move to strike out twelve“ and insert 
“eight;’’ so as to read: 


ToS internal taxes on snuff and manufactured tobacco shall be 8 cents per 
pound. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I believe that we ought to repeal the 
tax on tobacco. With that view I merely give notice that Ishall make 
such a motion when we get into the Senate. I do not want to delay 
the Senate to-night for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Kentucky. [Putting the question.] 
The ‘‘noes’’ appear to have it. 

Mr. BECK. Icall for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. May I appeal to the Senator from Kentueky in 
order to make progress with the bill, whether it is not just as safe to 
reserve all these questions about internal revenue until we get out of 
committee, so that by one vote, as we all understand all around, and 
once for all we may dispose of these amendments. Now, in the way we 
are going on, witha thin Senate, we agree or disagree to the amendment 
of the Senator from Kentucky. ‘To-morrow we get the bill into the Sen- 
ate and then we shall have to go over all the same thing again. Why 
is it not, therefore, safe and right, now that we all understand it, to 
allow the bill to be reported to the Senate, so that when there is a full 
Senate to-morrow morning every one of these amendments and clauses 
can be taken up and decided once for all? 

That is my appeal to the Senator from Kentucky to allow the bill to 
be reported to the. Senate and then for one I shall be willing to adjourn 
and take it up to-morrow. 

Mr. BECK. The Senator from Vermont of course desires that course 
to be pursued. He has showna good deal of zeal to have the bill reach 
the Senate, and has complained a dozen times to-night that I am mak- 
ing delay. 

Sir. EDMUNDS. Oh, no, I have not complained. 

Mr. BECK. TheSenatorfrom Vermontina month here has not spent 
six hours on this bill and I have had to sit here day after day from the 
time it came in until now, hardly leaving my seat, and I do not want 
to be taunted with a desire to delay. I want to vete upon this propo- 
sition because I believe that 8 cents is as low as we can reduce the tax 
on tobacco now. 

When we entered upon the consideration of the tariff bill it was said 
we were to take off $50,000,000 from the tariff. I think I can show that 
we have not taken off $20,000,000, and half of that comes off sugar. 
Now, believing that the taxes ought to be reduced at least $75,000,000, 
I make the proposition in good faith to take half the tax off tobacco and 
make it 8 cents a pound instead of 12 cents a pound as was proposed 
last summer and as is the proposition of the Committee on Finance. If 
ave had taken from the taviff half of what I think ought to have been 


taken off, I would have been content to allow the tobacco tax to remain 
as proposed at 12 cents. 

Why it is not as well to vote on this now and hold it in committee 
and not have it presented first in the Senate where there will be a 
scramble as to who will offer this amendment or that amendment, and 
perhaps this will never be heard of any more, I can not understand. If 
it is thought this is not important enough to act upon let me ask what 
is? It involves millions, and I believe that having taken so little off 
the taxes of the country in the way of reducing tariff taxation, we ought 
now to take half the internal tax off tobacco. 

Therefore I desire to have a vote, and I do not desire to delay any- 
body nor to prevent anybody from getting the bill into the Senate; but 
I deny the right of gentlemen to be complaining as though I was endeav- 
oring to do something that I ought not to do or that f was seeking to 
delay. Iam not. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Ihave not complained of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky ut all. I only appealed to his characteristic good sense to save 
time. I have supposed, Iam bound to have supposed, that he has been 
in earnest in endeavoring to reduce taxation, as we call it, this session. 
He has suggested to me that I have not been here six hours during the 
sessions. I state to him that I have not spoken six hours, I think, dur- 
ing this session. I will state to him that I have attended at the Capi- 
tol every morning before 10 o’clock with the duties that the Senate has 
charged me with, and I have not gone away on any day until the Sen- 
ate adjourned, being always in reach to come from my committee-room, 
where I was at work, if I was not here to vote, when it was necessary. 
That is my position; but the Senate and the public have nothing to do 
with that. 

I was not complaining of the Senator from Kentucky; I was only ap- 
pealing to his level common sense, if he is in earnest, as he thinks he 
is, to get on with this bill, to let it out of committee and not have a 
double scramble and debate over the rest of the bill in the twenty days 
we have left. 

Mr. BECK. I have nothing to say about the amount of work done 
by any other Senator, but I do say in regard to this bill that I have 
endeavored to have it fairly and fully considered, and I know of no reason 
why the internal-revenue portion of it should not be considered in Com- 
mittee of the Whole as well as any other part of it. I was perfectly 
willing to consent that all the machinery might go out in order to save 
time. The appeal might just as well have been made at first, why go 
into Committee of the Whole upon any of the schedules connected with 
the tariff? Why not just let them all go, aud report the bill to the 
Senate and dispose of the questions at once? That argument would 
have just as much force as it has now at 10 o’clock at night, to say that 
we should not consider the internal-revenue portion in committee but 
should go into the Senate. 

I do not understand why this should be hurried through in this way, 
and why we should not have as fair a chance to vote upon this ques- 
tion as we have had upon anything else. I believe that we can reduce, 
and ought to reduce, the tax on tobacco to 8 cents now, because of the. 
slight reductions we have made in other things. I have been advised 
by men who know that we shall not get as much benefit from the re- 
duction from 16 cents to 12 cents as I thought we should receive; but 
by a reduction of one-half, to 8 cents, the consumer will get the benefit 
of the cheapening of the article, and it would be better than to make 
it 12 cents; and so believing, I want to have a vote upon it. 

Mr. MAXEY. Mr. President, I shall vote against a reduction of 
the internal-revenue tax on tobacco, and against a reduction of whisky 
tax when that comes up, and for the reason precisely that I want a re- 
duction of the great burden of the tariff tax now upon the people. If 
you put the tax on tobacco down to 8 cents you will never get it back, 
and thus you aid in fastening and perpetuating an oppressive tariff tax 
on an overtaxed people. The tax on tobacco is purely voluntary, for 
no man need use it unless he wants to, while the tariff tax is com- 
pulsory. I know that the time is coming in the history of this coun- 
try, and is not distant I am rejoiced to believe, when we will get this 
great tariff taxation down. I am willing to bide my time, and I am 
not willing to deprive myself of that privilege by voting off a tax which 
is charged justly, wisely, and properly on an article of luxury. The 
tax on whisky, , and tobacco ought notto beremoved. The coun- 
try is deeply in debt, and these useless consumptions ought to help pay 
the country out of debt. If they are taken off, farewell to tariff reduc- 
tion! Nothing would please high protectionists more than to have the 
tax on whisky, beer, and tobacco taken off by Democratic votes. Be- 
ing sincerely and earnestly in favor of tariff reduction, I do not despair, 
although the pending bill is a delusion and will be in some form put 
through. I shall bide my time, cast no vote that will interfere with 
tariff reduction when that time comes. The people, the source of all 
power, will ere long speak in thunder tones on this great question. I 
shall be ready, and will gladly obey their will. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECK], in line 42, to strike out 
„twelve“ and insert eight.“ 

Mr. BECK. I ask for the yeas and nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
e to call the roll. i 
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Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin (when his name was called). I am 
paired with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE]. 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). Iwas paired with my 
colleague [Mr. VOORHEES] by agreement only upon the question of 
salt, but as it was probably not in his contemplation that this part of 
the bill would be voted upon to-night I think it is fair to withhold 
my vote as being paired with him unless it would be necessary for me 
to vote to makea quorum. 

Mr. KELLOGG (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. WALKER]. I do not knowhow he would 


vote. 

Mr. McDILL (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE], reserving the right to vote 
to make a quorum. 

Mr. McMILLAN (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. HAMPTON], who left the Chamber a 
short time since. I would vote ‘‘nay”’ if he were here. 

Mr. MILLER, of California (when his name was called). I am 
paired with my colleague [Mr. FARLEY]. 

Mr. MITCHELL (when his name was called). My colleague [Mr. 
CAMERON, of Pennsylvania] is paired with the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. BUTLER]. I am paired with the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. JOHNSTON]. 

Mr. PENDLETON (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. JONES]. 

Mr. SAWYER (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY]. 

Mr. SHERMAN (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD] on this question, but I will 
venture to make a change of pair, so that my colleague [Mr. PENDLE- 
TON] and myself may both vote, my colleague being paired with the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Jones]. I will announce the pair between 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. JONES] and the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. BAYARD]. 

Mr. VEST (when his name was called). Lam paired with the Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. PLUME]. I would vote yea. 

Mr. WINDOM (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CAMDEN]. If he were here, I should 
vote nay.” 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. BECK (after having voted in the affirmative). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE]. I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Iam paired with the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. RoLLINSI. 

The list of Senators voting was read. 3 

Mr. HARRISON. I see that there is no quorum voting, and under 
the terms of my pair I will vote. I vote “‘ nay.” 

Mr. LOGAN (after having voted in the negative). I voted unthink- 
ingly. Iam paired with the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. RAN- 
sont witlf the understanding, however, that if n to make a 
qom I can vote. Unless my vote is necessary for a quorum I with- 

raw it. 

Mr. SAWYER. Iam paired, but having a right to make a quorum 
I will vote. I will vote the way the Senator would vote with whom I 
am paired. I vote yea. 

The result was announced—yeas 5, nays 17; as follows: 


YEAS—5. 
W, Gorman, Morgan, Sawyer. 
Bavis of W. Va. 
NAYS—17. 
Allison, Conger, Hawley, Morrill, 
Anthony, Edm 7 Hill, Sherman. 
r. Frye, Ingalls, 
1, Garland, Lapham, 
Coke, Harrison, Maxey, 
ABSENT—54 
Aldrich, George, 5 Saulsbury, 
Bayard, Groome, MeDill, ers, 
a Grover, McMillan, Sewell, 
Brown, Hale, McPherson, Si 4 
Butler, Hampton, Tabor, 
Call, H: r of Cal. 2 
Camden, Hoar, Miller of N. V., Van Wyck, 
Cameron of Pa., Jackson. est, 
Cameron of Wis., Johnston, Pendleton, Voorhees, 
Davis of III., onas, Platt, Walker, 
Dawes, Jones of Florida, :Plumb, Williams, 
Fair, Jonesof Nevada, Pugh, W 
Furley, Kellogg, Ransom, 
Ferry, Lamar, Rollins, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHER- 
SON, its Clerk, announced that the House had agreed to the resolution 
of the Senate to print 3,000 additional copies of the report of the Super- 
1 of the Coast and Geodetic Survey for the years 1881 and 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House had signed 


the following enrolled bills; and they were thereupon signed by the 
President * $ 

A bill f 2370) to amend section 3780 of the Revised Statutes; and 

A bill (H. R. 7050) making appropriations for the support of the 
Military Academy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, and for other 


purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On the roll-call just taken there is 
not a quorum voting. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 10 o’clock and 11 minutes p. m.) 
the Senate adjourned. ; 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
FRIDAY, February 9, 1883. 


in House met at 11o0’clock a.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. F 
. POWER. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
COINAGE OF SILVER. 

Mr. BELFORD. Iam directed by a majority of the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures to report the resolutions which I send 
to the desk. I ask that they be read, and that they be referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. They are resolutions with regard to the 
expediency of discontinuing the coinage of silver under the existing 

Ws. 


Mr. HISCOCK. Why referthem to the Committee on Appropriations? 

Mr. BELFORD. I will state that the Secretary of the Treasury 
transmitted certain letters to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures touching the construction of vaults for the storage of silver. 
On consideration of these letters the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures adopted the resolutions which I have sent to the Clerk’s 
desk. I ask that they be read, and we desire to have them referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr, HISCOCK. y so? 

Mr. BELFORD. Because if these vaults are to be constructed an 
appropriation for that purpose must be reported by the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

The resolutions were referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

TARIFF LEGISLATION. 


Mr. ERMENTROUT, by unanimous consent, presented a petition of 
citizens of the eighth Congressional district of Pennsylvania, and reso- 
lutions of the Board of Trade of Reading, e PITAA: asking ſor 

ent and stable legislation; which were referred to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, and ordered to be printed in the RECORD without 
the names. 

The petition and resolutions are as follows: 


To the honorable the Senate and the House of 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled : 

The undersigned petitioners beg leave to represent that at a mass-meeting of 
the business men of Reading, ‘Seamer icy av called by the board of trade, and 
held on Monday evening, February 5, 1883, to consider the tariff question, the 
following preamble and resolutions were unanimously 3 

Whereas, in view of the present condition of tariff 1 ion in Congress, the 
diversified interests represented in the various bills under consideration, the 
lateness of the session, the fear of dilatory action, and the evident e 
insert lower rates of duty than those recommended by the Tariff Commission, 
and viewing with anxiety and alarm the present delay and uncertainty of action 
pr Congress and 5 injury to the business interests of the country 
will follow unless judicious tariff legislation is enacted during the present ses- 


sion of Con; : Therefore, 

Be it 5 That we regard the marvelous and unexampled growth and pros- 
perity of our railway, telegraph, manufacturing, mining, agricultural, and com- 
m l interests during eee frre e eee Ameri- 
can policy of protection to home industries, and that we view as suicidal any 
attempt to interfere with this condition of prosperity. 

wed, That in our judgment there can be no such thing as free and unre- 
stricted trade and commerce between two countries in which the wages of labor 
and the interest on capital differ so greatly as in the United States and England 
except upon the penal of the destruction of our industries or else the degrada- 
tion of our labor to the same level (less the mere cost of transportation) as theirs. 
es That the business men of Reading ae paniy omar t prenens 
state of suspense and uncertainty respecting ia: 7 culated — 
retard —— interests of whole country, and that 

we urgently beg Representatives in Congress to hasten the 5 y 8 of 
n secure to the industries of this country full and 

fair protection against the cheap labor and cheap capital of foreign countries: 


fore, 

Concurring in the above resolutions, we beg to express our strong desire that 
Congress may yet find some way of reaching a conclusion upon tariff | 
tion during the t session that will offer some hope of permanence in itself 
and of stability to the industries of the country. 

To this end we further pray that such a spirit of conciliation and compromise 
may 7 in Congress and that such a wise division of the labor yet to be done 
may be effected, if necessary, that not even the magnitude of the work nor the 
pressure of other public measures may deter r from addressing itself res- 
olutely to the accomplishment of the great end desired. 


HATTERS’ MATERIALS. 
Mr. ERMENTROUT also, by unanimous consent, presented a memo- 


rial of hatters of Bucks County, Pennsylvania, in relation to the tariff 


on hatters’ materials, cotton bands, cotton and silk mixed, grease 
wools and scoured wools; which was referred to the Committee on Ways- 
and Means, and ordered to be printed in the RECORD without the names. 
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The memorial is as follows: 
To the honorable the House of Representatives of the United States of America: 

The 8 of the undersigned, citizens of the city of Reading and vicinity, 
in the Commonwealth of Pennsyivania, respectfully showeth: 

are in the manufacture of wool hats, ai oe 

to about 1 persons, with a capacity of 1,700 dozen hats N. N use 
trimmings on their goods thut are composed of cotton, and of cotton and silk 
mixed. 


p of cotton and 
silk of which cotton is the chief component, 50 per cent., on goods of cotton 
and silk of which silk is the chief component, 60 per cent, ý 

They earnestly request and petition these goods be placed on the free-list, 
or at least the present duties very materially reduced, for following reasons: 

First. Because goods of above description are not manufactured in this coun- 
try to any extent, if at all, and consequently no duty for protective purposes is 
n 


Second. Because Canada, where formerly large quantities of their goods were 
sold, has within the lasttwo years been building factoriesto make the same class 
of goods, and is not only supplying her own market, but will, as soon as suffi- 
cient skilled labor has been developed, ship their manufactured into our 
markets. They are able to do this because their labor is 25 per cent. cheaper, wool 
and dye-stuffs free, and the duty on trimmings only half ashighas with us. We 
need this reduction on trimmings to enable us to com in our own markets. 

Again, till within a few years, we found large sales for our goods in Cuba and 
the West Indies, but find that England and — oars op 8 and wrest- 
ing 55 from us, and it can only be regained by giving our industry relief 
as above indicated, 

This relief, we confidently believe, could be granted without injury to any of 
the other industries of the country and with a material uction of present 
duties on fine wool and ayeun would enable us to hold our own markets 
and com) successfully in the markets above named, as as in someothers. 

In this connection we to call your attention to the matter of scoured wools. 
It has been the custom heretofore to have the duty on scoured wools three times 
as h as on wool in the grease; this is manifestly too much, as is shown by the 
fact that there is hardly ever any scoured wool imported. We would therefore 
suggest that the duty on scoured wool be two and a half times that on wool in 
the grease; this would be on the basis that it shrinks 60 per cent. on scouring, 
which we think is a fair average of shrinkage on all important wools. 

And your petitioners will ever pray, &o. 


REVENUE-MARINE AND LIFE-SAVING SERVICES. 


Mr. ROBESON, by unanimous consent, presented concurrent resolu- 
tions of the Legislature of New Jersey protesting against the transfer of 
the revenue-marine and the Life-Saving Services; which were referred 
to the Committee on Comimeges, and ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD. 

The resolutions are as follows: 


Concurrent resolution of the senate and house of assembly of the State of New 
Jersey, protesting against the transfer of the revenue-marine servi nd 
Life-Saving Service, now controlled by the Secretary of Treasury, 

a a military bureau to be establised and controlled by the Secretary of the 

Navy. 

Whereas a bill is now before Congress providing for the transfer of the reve- 
nue-marine service and the Life-Saving ice from the control and manage- 
ment of the Secretary of the Treasury to that of the Navy Department; and 

Whereas these important branches of the public service are and have been 
thoroughly and judiciously managed on our coast and elsewhere, and havesaved 
and are saying many valuable lives, as well as large numbers of vessels and 
their cargoes stranded on the coast; and 

Whereas those services have been brought to their present state of usefulness 
and great efficiency through the exertions and intelligence of those who now 
control them: Therefore, 

15 it it eter ‘Thatit is the sense of the senate and house of assembly of the State 
of New Jersey that pi change wo! uguratea new system 

the practical workings of services to its great injury if not to wholly de- 


stroy its usefulness; and 
Be it further resolved, That our Senators and resentatives in Congress be 
y requested to use their utmost endeavorsto prevent the passage of any 
measure introduced or that may be introduced aiming at the changes in the con- 
troland management of these services. 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to each Senator and 
Congress as the unanimous expression of this body. 
FEBRUARY 7, 1883. 


of the concurrent resolution adopted by 
State of New 8 
. A. STILES, 


Secretary of the Senate. 
AMENDMENT OF RULES. 


Mr. KASSON. I desire to offer the resolution which I send to the 
desk for reference to the Committee on Rules. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That during the remainder of the session it shall be in order on any 
day, after the morning hour, to move to suspend the rules so as to consider in the 
House any regular appropriation or revenue bill which shall have been reported 

a committee and may then be in Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, or which may then be on the Speaker’s table, and such motion 
shall be decided by a majority of votes. 

Mr. MILLS. I object, if it requires unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER. Unanimous consent is not required for the refer- 
ence of the resolution. 

Mr. MILLS. Does the Chair rule that a gentleman can rise and, 
without unanimous consent, offer any proposition and have it referred 
to any committee? The gentleman from Iowa had not the floor to offer 
@ proposition except by unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER. e gentleman from Iowa was recognized on a 
privileged matter. He does not desire any action on the resolution ex- 
cept to have it referred. 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman has no right to the floor for that pur- 
Pose except by unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair differs with the gentleman from Texas. 
It is simply a resolution for reference. 


resent rate of duty on cotton bands is 35 per cent., on 


Representative in 


I certify that the above is a true co; 
the senate and house of assembly of 


Mr. MILLS. Iunderstand that; but does the Chair hold that a gen- 
tleman can offer a bill for reference at any time except by unanimous 
consent ? 

The SPEAKER. No, sir. . 

The resolution was referred to the Committee on the Rules. 


ALLOWANCE OF CLAIMS REPORTED. 


Mr. HOUK. I ask unanimous consent to call up from the Private 
Calendar for present consideration the bill (H. R. 7321) for the allow- 
ance of certain claims reported by the accounting officers of the United 
States Treasury Department. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Let the bill be read, subject to ob- 


The SPEAKER. The bill is very lengthy. It could not be read 
hatte an hour. Does the gentleman from Illinois insist on having it 


? 

Mr. HOUK. If the House will listen to an explanation of five min- 
utes I am satisfied they will pass this bill. 

Mr. RANDALL. Iam willing to hear the explanation of the gen- 
tleman, reserving the right to object. 

Mr. HOUK. On the 4th of July, 1864, an act was passed, applicable 
alone to the loyal States, providing for the payment for quartermasters’ 
and commi supplies. 

In 1866 that act was made applicable to two counties in West Vir- 
ginia and to the State of Tennessee. From 1864 up to the present time 
the Department, the Quartermaster-General’s Office, the Third Audi- 
tor, and the Second Comptroller have been engaged in investigating 
these claims and allowing them. Under the act as originally passed, up 
to 1875 the Department paid all claims thus adjudicated out of the 
Treasury. By an act of 1875 it was provided that these claims, after 
being allowed by the accounting officers under the act of 4th July, 1864, 
and its amendments, should then be reported to the House of Repre- 
sentatives for an appropriation. Since that time each year the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has sent in a letter to the Speaker a list of the 
claims investigated, adjudicated, and allowed; and each year a similar 
bill to the one now pro has been appropriating the money. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. I desire to ask the gentleman a 
question with a view of facilitating action on this bill. 


Mr. HOUK. Very well. 
Is there any legislation in this bill? 


jection. 


Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentu 

Mr. HOUK. There is no legislation at all in the bill except this, 
which you might call legislation: Five of the cases sent to us were 
found to be in some confusion and we referred them back to the proper 
accounting officers for re-examination, as tho they had not been ex- 
amined. There is no other legislation in the bill whatever. 

Mr. MANNING. I desire to ask the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Houx] if in his judgment, as chairman of the committee making this 
report, it would not be proper that the claim of W. E. Tomlinson of 
Mississippi, reported unanimously from the committee, be incorporated 
as an amendment to the pending bill for reference to the proper ac- 
counting officers, as it stands upon exactly the same footing with sev- 
eral other cases provided for in the bill to which the gentleman has just 
made reference? It certainly has equal merit, if it be not more merito- 
rious: I would ask the gentleman to allow me to offer an amendment 
to come in after the word Tennessee, on page 128, so as to send the 
case to which I have referred to Secretary Lincoln for investigation, just 
as is provided in the bill for similar cases spoken of by the gentleman. 

Mr. HOUK. Has that case been investigated by the Committee on 
War Claims? 

Mr. MANNING. It has been, and was unanimously reported by 
Mr. ROBERTSON, a member of that committee. I would therefore ask 
that the following be inserted in the bill at the place I have indicated: 

That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to 
cause to be investigated by the Quartermaster’s Department of the United States 
Army the alleged ae by the United States authorities, for the use of the 
United States troops, d the late war, of a certain lot of quartermaster’s stores 
and other supplies all to have been the property of W. E. Tomlinson, of 
sare County, Mississippi, and to have been used by the troops of the United 

Mr. HOUK. Has that claim been allowed by the accounting officers 
of the Treasury ? 

Mr. MANNING. I understand it to be in the same attitude precisely 
as the cases to which the gentleman has referred. 

Mr. HOUK. Has it been allowed by the accounting officers of the 


Mr. MANNING. As to that I am not prepared to state specifically; 
but I understand it goes on all fours with the other cases. 

Mr. HOUK. It is not of the same class of cases, as I understand it, 
for the reason that it did not originate within the territory embraced 
by the act of July 4, 1864, and the amendments thereto. It is no doubt 
a just claim, but comes under a different policy, the policy of indi- 
vidual relief by special enactments, and is on the Calendar as such. 
There are no cases in this bill except such as have been investigated by 
the Quartermaster’s Department and the proper officers of the Treas- 
ury; and the committee do not desire to encumber the bill with any- 
thing which may provoke discussion or cast any doubt upon it. 

Mr. MANNING. The proposition I submit should not provoke con- 
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troversy, as it calls for the appropriation of no money, but simply asks 
for an investigation of the claim and for a report thereon. 

Mr. HOUK. I understand the gentleman; but we have only rere- 
ferred certain cases which have already been investigated. 

Mr. MANNING. I can assure the gentleman that this is an ex- 
tremely meritorious case. 

Mr. HOUK. I have no doubt of that; and at the proper time I 
would be willing to assist the gentleman in obtaining the proper legis- 
lation upon the subject. But here are men who have been kept out of 
their money for twenty years, and I do not want to delay action in their 
cases in any way. 

Mr. MANNING. It is very unfortunate that your committee failed 
to include se meritorious a case as the Tomlinson case, and it is cruel 
to impose the consequences of such failure upon a claimant reported 
worthy by the whole committee. 

Mr. HOUK. That may be. If the House will hear me a little 
further I will say, and it will be seen, that claim does not come within 
the provisions of the aet of 1864, as I have already explained. 


Mr. DUNN. I would ask the gentleman how much money is carried 
by this bill? 
Mr. HOUK. About $300,000; or, to be more precise, $298,000. 


Mr. MANNING. I do not think there can be any valid objection to 
the claim I am pressing, on account of its merits or amount involved; 
and I happen to know that just at this time great mental distress is ex- 
perienced by the widow in whose behalf this claim is presented. 

Mr. HOUK. For the further information of the House, if members 
will give me their attention for a moment, I will say that the law re- 
quires the most technical and decisive affirmative proof of three facts 
in each one of these claims: first, the loyalty of the claimant; second, 
the taking of the property; and, third, the actual use of the property 
by and for the benefit of the Government. 

The statute establishing the policy under which these claims have 
been investigated and allowed is carefully worded, and the interests 
of the Government guarded with great technical nicety, if not extreme 
in its exactions on the part of claimants. 

Now, the Committee on War Claims, in order to ascertain whether 
the law had been strictly complied with in this respect, called before 
it the officer from the Quartermaster-General’s Department who inves- 
tigated these claims, and also the officer from the Third Auditor's 
Office who investigated them. We resorted tothis process in order to 
ascertain if the law had been strictly complied with. And from these 
officers we learned that when a claim is first filed it is placed in the 
hands of an agent of the Quartermaster-General’s Department, who goes 
to the immediate vicinity where the claim originated and there inves- 
tigates the question of loyalty and also the questions of the taking and 
the use of the property. This agent makes his report to the Quarter- 
master-General, and the Quartermaster-General then goes over the en- 
tire case, requiring all the facts necessary to constitute and establish 
the claim to be affirmatively proved. 

If the Quartermaster-General is convinced that the claimant was 
loyal, that the property was taken, and that the Government got the 
use of it, he then certifies it to the Third Auditor of the Treasury De- 
partment, where the claim is again investigated in order to establish it 
by the most technical and strict compliance with the law. Then it goes 
to the Second Comptroller, and after it has passed through these four 

rocesses of investigation it comes to the War Claims Committee of this 
Hook, where it is again thoroughly sifted to see whether any fraud or 
deceit has been practiced. 

Mr. STEELE. I call for the lar order. 

Mr. HOUK. The gentleman will not certainly call for the regular 
order at this time. I have stated all that is necessary, I trust, fora full 
explanation of this bill. ~ 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I wish to say—— 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
this bill? 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I do not object. 
to call attention to a particular portion of the bill. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Let me suggest to the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Houk] who has charge of this bill that he consent to its being 
made the special order for Tuesday evening of next week. 

Mr. COX, of New York. The bill is all right, and why delay action 
-on it? 

Mr. MANNING. 
have indicated? 

Mr. HOUK. Iam not authorized by my committee to accept the 
proposition of the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. MANNING. I hope before this matter comes up again for con- 
sideration the gentleman will be able to examine my proposition and 
give it his approval, and that he will then obtain authority from his 
committee to accept my amendment. 

Mr. HOUK. I had hoped to pass the bill this morning, as it is only 
doing tardy justice to a meritorious class of people. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I see that section 6 of this bill 
provides for the payment of a certain amount upon an award made by 
a board of officers, not by the Quartermaster-General or the Commis- 
‘sary-General. It is proposed under this award to make payment for 
the use of a certain island, the award having been made in favor of A. 


I merely wish 


Will not the gentleman accept the amendment I 
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H. Herr. I know nothing about this matter. I think we ought to 
know how much the award is and all the particulars, because this claim 
has not passed through the regular form of adjudication. I want to 
save the right to object until we know more about this matter. 

Mr. H K. I wish to call attention to section 7, which cer- 
tainly creates new jurisdiction. 

The SPEAKER. If objection is made the bill will go over. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. The only purpose of my objec- 
tion is that we may have an opportunity to know that the bill is right. 

Mr. HOUK. I know it is right, although as to that particular sec- 
tion Į am not so well prepared to answer as upon some others. Nor is 
it so particularly necessary, as it only authorizes an investigation, or 
rather reinvestigation, of a claim already once allowed by a board of 
Government officers. But now most willingly I accept the proposition 
to make the bill a special order for Tuesday night, as I know all that is 
necessary is for the House to understand its merits. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. That will interfere with present orders. 

Mr. BEACH. I insist on the regular order. We are losing time. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I hope the gentleman from Tennessee may be al- 
lowed to have this fixed for Tuesday night. 

Mr. HOUK. Ido think, however, time or no time, this bill ought 
to pass at once, because many of these people to my own personal knowl- 
edge are suffering for want of their money, and I insist we are not losing 
time when we are doing justice and working mercy. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to making this bill a special or- 
der for consideration at the evening session of Tuesday next? The 
Chair hears none; and it is so ordered. 

PRINTING OF COAST SURVEY REPORT. 


Mr. SPRINGER, from the Committee on Printing, reported back 
with a favorable recommendation the following concurrent resolution 
of the Senate; which was read, considered, and adopted: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of ne concurring), That the report 
of the Superintendent of the Coast and Geodetic Survey for 1541-82 be printed; 
and that 3,000 additional copies be printed for the use of the Superintendent of 
the Coast Survey; the engraving to be given out by contract under existing law, 
and executed and printed to the satisfaction of the Public Printer and the Super- 
intendent of the Coast and Geodetic Survey. ® 

Mr. SPRINGER moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolu- 
tion was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 


The latter motion was agreed to. 
LITHOGRAPHING AND ENGRAVING FOR PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. 


Mr. VAN HORN, from the Committee on Printing, reported back 
with a favorable recommendation the bill (S. 2370) to amend section 
3780 of the Revised Statutes. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &., That section 3790 of the Revised Statutes be amended so as 


t d: 
„When the probable cost of the maps or plates accompanying one work or 
document exceeds $1,200 the Hithographing or engraving thereof shall be awarded 
to the lowest and best bidder, after advertisement, by the Congressional Printer, 
under the direction of the Joint Committee on Public Printing. But the com- 
mittee may authorize him to make immediate contracts for lithographing or 
engraving whenever, in their opinion, the exigencies of the public service do 
not justify advertisements for proposals,” 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. Will the 
souri tell us exactly what change in the law this bill makes? 

Mr. VAN HORN. It simply changes the sum named in the exist- 
ing law from $250 to $1,200. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. That is all the change? 

Mr. VAN HORN. That is all. It is in the interest of good work. 
It facilitates work. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. VAN HORN moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; snd also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. : 


DUTY ON GOAT AND SHEEP SKINS. 


Mr. BOWMAN. Iask unanimous consent that the petition of Joseph 
Davis & Co. and 64 others, firms and persons, shoe manufacturers of the 
city of Lynn, Massachusetts, in reference to the duty on India tanned 
goat and sheep skins, be printed in the RECORD without the signa- 
tures. 

There being no objection, the following petition was referred to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, and ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD: 

To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives, Washington : 


We, the undersigned, shoe manufacturers of the city of Lynn, in Massachu- 
respectfully urge upon your honorable body that the duty upon Indla 
tanned goat and sheep skins, for morocco purposes, be notadvanced beyond the 
existing rate of 10 per cent., as any increase would work a permanent injury to 
the great shoe and leather industry. 


MILITARY ACADEMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 
Mr. BLACKBURN. I rise to make a privileged report from the 
committee of conference on the Military Academy appropriation bill. 
The report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (II. R. 7060) making appropriations for 
the support of the Military Academy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1881. 


ntleman from Mis- 
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and for other having met, after full and free conference have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their ve Houses as follows: 
That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 1. 
That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments of the Sen- 


ate numbered 2, 3, and 4, and agree to the same. 
ja z 0 J. 0. S. BLACKBURN, 


THOMAS RYAN 

BENJ. BUTTERWORTH, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

JO A. LOGAN, 

M. W. RANSOM, 

F. M. COCKRELL, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

The statement accompanying the conference report was read, as fol- 
lows: 

The on the of the House of the conference on the disagreeing 
votes „ Military Academy appropriation bill submit the 
following written statement in explanation of the effect of the action recom- 
mended on each amendment, should the conference report be adopted, namely: 

On amendment numbered i: Strikes out proposed increase of the 7) shane’ 
tion for department of practical military engineering, from $150 to $1,000. 

On amendment 2: Appropriates $1,000 for contingencies for superintendent of 


academy, 
On 1 3 and 4: Appropriates $37,000 for completion of the addition 


to the cadet barracks,and makes $10,000 of that sum immediately available. 


JO. C. S. BLACKBURN, 

THOS. RYAN, 

BENJ. BUTTERWORTH, 

Managers on the part of the House. 
The report was agreed to. 
Mr. BLACKBURN moved to reconsider the vote by which the re- 
was to; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 

id on the table. 
The latter motion was agreed to. 


LIGHTING BEACONS AND BUOYS BY GAS. 


Mr. PAGE, by unanimous consent, from the Committee on Commerce, 
reported back the following resolution with a favorable recommenda- 


tion: 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, requested to 
furnish to the House such information as he may have relative to the cost of in- 
troducing gas for lighting beacons and buoys, and the expense of their main- 
tenance as com with the em now in use for lighting beacons and buoys 
and screw-pile light-houses; and also tosubmit such recommendations as he may 
wish in reference thereto. 


Mr. RANDALL. Is this the report of any committee? 

The SPEAKER. It comes from the Committee on Commerce with 
a favorable recommendation. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. PAGE moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolution was 
adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. ' 


PROTEST AGAINST TRANSFER OF REVENUE-MARINE SERVICE, ETC. 


Mr. HILL, by unanimous consent, presented concurrent resolution 
of the senate and house of assembly of the State of New Jersey, po 
testing against the transfer of the revenue-marine service and the Life- 
Saving Service; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 

The concurrent resolution is as follows: 


ne 
Life-Saving Service, now controlled by the Secretary of the Treasu 


Whereas a bill is now before Congress providing for the transfer of the reve- 
nue-marine service and the Life-Saving Service from the control and 
ment of the Secretary of the Treasury to that of the Navy Department; and 

Whereas these im nt branches of the public service are and have been 
thoroughly and judiciously on our coast and elsewhere, and have 
saved and are saving many valuable lives as well as large numbers of vessels 
and their cargoes stranded on the coast; and 

Whereas those services have been brought to their pronat state of usefulness 
and ons efficiency through the exertions and intelligence of those who now 
control them: 

Beit therefore resolved, That it is the sense of the senate and house of assembly of 
the State of New Jersey thatthe proposed change would inaugurate a new system 
against the practical workings of ese services to its great injury, if not wholly 
destroy its ulness; and 

Be it further resolved, That our Senators and Representatives in Congress be 
earnestly requested to use their utmost endeavors to prevent the passage of any 
meagure introduced ot that may be introduced aiming at the changes in the con- 
trol and management of these services. 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to each Senatorand Rep- 
resentative in Congress as the unanimous expression of this body. 

FEBRUARY 7, 1883. 

1 certify that the above is a true copy of a concurrent resolution adopted by 

the senate and house of assembly of State of New pe 
W. A. STILES, 


Secretary of the Senate. 
LAWRIE TATUM. 

Mr. DEERING, by unanimous consent, from the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs, repo back the bill (H. R. 5595) for the relief of Lawrie 
Tatum; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 
printed. 

RIGHT OF WAY THROUGH CHOCTAW AND CHICKASAW NATIONS. 


Mr. DEERING also, by unanimous ¢onsent, from the same commit- 
tee, reported back adversely the bill (HI. R. 4235) authorizing the Mis- 


sissippi, Albuquerque and Inter-Ocean Railway Company, organized 
ander the laws of Arkansas and New Mexico, to construct a railway 
through the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations; whieh was laid upon the 
table, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 

GENERAL A. L. ANDERSON. 


Mr. WHEELER, by unanimous consent, from the Committee on 
Mili Affairs, reported back the bill (H. R. 4935) to place the name 
of Captain Allen L. Anderson on the retired-list of the Army; which 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Cal- 
endar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


DEPOSITS OF SILT IN PORTAGE LAKE, MICHIGAN, 


Mr. HUBBELL, by unanimous consent, submitted the following res- 
olution; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce: 
Resolved, That the of War be, and he is hereby, requested to report 
to this Houseall facts within knowledge concerning ae by certain min- 
companies of silt and sand in the waters of Po: „Michigan, and 
whether in his judgment any legislation is necessary to regulate the same. 


SAMUEL MOORE. 


Mr. STEELE, by unanimous consent, from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, reported a bill (H. R. 7545) for the relief of Samuel Moore; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed. 

DONATION OF CONDEMNED CANNON, ETC. 


Mr. STEELEalso, by unanimous consent, from the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs, reported, as a substitute for House bills 7361, 7346, 7496, 
7491, and 7490, a bill (H. R. 7546) donating condemned cannon and can- 
non-balls for monumental p ; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

LIFE-SAVING SERVICE. 


Mr. BREWER, by unanimous consent, presented remonstrance signed 
by keepers and crews of the Life-Saving Service, and also remonstrance 
signed by the leading citizens of Monmouth County, New Jersey, against 
the transfer of the revenue marine from its present efficient management 
to the United States Navy Department; which were read a first and sec- 
ond time, referred to the Committee on Commerce, and ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD. 

They are as follows: 

To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives in Congress assembled: 

The undersigned, keepersand surfmen of the United States Life-Saving Serv- 
ice, fourth district, coast of New Jersey, fully yet earnestly protest to 
7 — honorable bodies against the pro transfer of the revenue-marine and 

ife-Saving Service from the control of the Treasury De ment to the Navy 
Department, respectfully urging that both of these organizations have been im- 

roved very much after year under their present management, their serv- 
ces have been most efficient, and with the least possible expenditure of the pub- 
lie funds, and all this without increase of the number of its officers, 

The Life-Saving Service has become very effective under the management of 
the revenue ne, the two services have me closely connected ther in 
2 work, and a transfer would certainly work injury to either or both at this 

me. 3 

Naval officers are not at all versed in the matter of supervision of the Liſe- Sav- 
ing Service, neither are they acquainted with the operations of theservice on our 
coasts. It is their business to work in deep water, and are not versed in the 
characteristics of the coasts. The seamen of the Navy are unfitted to man the 
stations of the Life-Saving Service. 

We, the keepers and men in the service, have been trained from boyhood to 
ee through the surf, and who from experience understand all its peeuliarities. 

e are not willing to be transferred, being well satisfied as the service is now 
— . We humbly pray that our petition may be heard by your honorable 

es. 
To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives in Congress assembled : 

We, the undersigned, do respectfully and earnestly remonstrate against the 
transfer of the revenue-marine and ‘e-Saving Beve from the control of the 
Treasury Department to that of the Navy Department. 

From our knowledge the Life-Saving Service under its present efficient man- 
agement has wonderfully improved and is now at a high standard of efficiency, 
its work fully proving t such is the case. The men now in the service have 
been trained from boyhood to work in and understand the surf, they understand 
the apparatus, and they are opposed tothistransfer. Under the direct control of 
the revenue marine this service is a credit to themselves and to our try. 

This proposed transfer can not but work injury to the services 8 
We do therefore earnestly and tespectfully protest against the same. 


ENLISTMENTS IN THE NAVY. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts, by unanimous consent, introduced 
a bill (H. R. 7547) to authorize the requirement of an oath as to age 
from #ecruits for the Navy, before enlistment, and, in the case of minors, 
from their parents or guardians, and to empower certain officers of the 
Navy to administer such oaths; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

SULLIVAN’S ISTHMIAN REPORT. : 

Mr. SPRINGER. I rise to submit a privileged report, and report 
back again from the Committee on Printing a Senate concurrent resolu- 
tion, which I ask the Clerk to read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representat 
of Lieutenant John T. Sullivan, of the United States Navy, on the problem of 
interoceanic communication by the way of the American isthmus, be printed, 
with 5,000 additional copies, of which 1 shall be forthe use of the Senate and 
3,000 for the use of the House and 500 for the use of the Navy Department. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Lieutenant Sullivan, of the Navy, has submitted 
a report upon the problem of interoceanic communication, which con- 


ives concurring), That the report 
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tains a compilation of all the information obtainable in reference to 
isthmian routes. It is not in the interest of any particular canal proj- 


ect. It contains useful information for e Sura The whole cost of 
printing the extra number of copies will only be $2,100. The resolu- 
tion is reported back unanimously. 

Mr. RANDALL. That is not a privileged report coming from the 
Committee on Printing. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I object to it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The cost will only be $2,100. 

Mr. RANDALL. I object to its consideration. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I present this resolution for the adoption of the 
House as a privileged report. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I object to its consideration as a privileged matter. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman upon the point 
of order as to its being a privileged resolution. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I understand that it is not a public document at all. 

The SPEAKER. It will be made public if the House consents to 

rint it. 
à Mr. RANDALL, But it is in itself in no sense a public document. 

The SPEAKER. The proposition embodied in the resoiution re- 

from the Committee on Printing is to print this document for 
the benefit of the Senate and the House. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I do not understand it to be one of the documents 
about which the Committee on Printing are privileged to report at any 
time. 

The SPEAKER. The recollection of the Chair is that the reports of 
the Committee on Sanger, are in order so long as they relate to print- 
ing done for either cr both Houses, and this resolution is exactly for 
that purpose as the Chair understands it. 

Mr. VAN HORN. It is for printing extra copies of a regular docu- 
ment of the two Houses. 

The SPEAKER. It is certainly printing done for the Senate and the 
House. The Chair holds that it is privileged. 

The question is upon agreeing to the resolution. 

Mr. RANDALL. Has this been referred to that committee? 

The SPEAKER. It has been. 

Mr. RANDALL. It is an unnecessary expense and I think for the 
benefit of private interests. 

The SPEAKER. That is for the House to decide. 
upon agreeing to the resolution. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 60, noes 40. 

Mr. HOLMAN, Mr. RANDALL, and others. No quorum. 

Mr. RANDALL. There must be a quorum to this. 

The SPEAKER. The point of order being e that no quorum has 
yoted, the Chair will appoint tellers, 

Mr. HoLMAN and Mr. VAN Horn were appointed tellers. 

The House again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 102, noes 58. 

So the resolution was to. 

Mr. SPRINGER moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolu- 
tion was agreed to; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. J 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. RANDALL. Regular order. 

Mr. KELLEY. I move to dispense with the consideration of the 
Private Calendar for to-day. 

Mr. REED. I hope the gentleman from Pennsylvania will permit 
the bills which have already been passed by the Committee of the 
Whole, and which require only the formal action on the part of the 
House, to be taken up and passed before he makes that motion. 

Mr. DUNN. That will take all day. 

Mr. KELLEY. Ihave noobjection, if the business to which the gen- 
tleman refers be limited to bills which have been passed in Committee 
of the Whole, and about which there is no controversy and will cause 
no delay. 

Mr. HAZELTON. Let us know what they are first. 

Mr. KELLEY. As I have said, I shall not object to bills which have 
passed the committee and require only formal action on the part of the 
House, and where there will be no controversy or debate. 

Mr. PAGE. I hope it will not be done. Let us go on with the pub- 
lic business. 

Mr. REED. This will take only a few minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to call the attention of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. BROWNE] to the fact that if this motion 
should prevail, without any exception, the effect of it might be to set 
aside the previous order of the House assigning this evening for the con- 
sideration of private business. 

Mr. BROWNE. Under the special order of the House heretofore 
made, assigning Friday’s evening session for the consideration of pen- 
sion bills, we have not asked a night during this session. We hope, 

T 
it will perhaps e only night t we s i 
pn ih ge e of Pala is aid this Gone 


The question is 


tion of condemned cannon. 
That is provided already under the special order. 


Mr. KASSON. 


Mr. RANDALL. There can be no question as to the special order, 
and there will be no objection to the consideration to-night under the 
special order of pensions and condemned cannon. But let it be under- 
stood now that no other business shall be transacted. 

The ERR, If the special order is executed to-night no other 
business except the business specially provided for in the special order 
could be taken up. £ 

Mr. RANDALL. That is limited to pensions. 

The SPEAKER. It would relate to the consideration of pensions, 
and also to the consideration of bills donating condemned cannon. If 
that business shall be dispensed with, then the House may have general 
debate on any subject that gentlemen desire to be heard on. 

Mr. RANDALL. But no action excepting on the pensions and con- 
demned cannon. 

The SPEAKER. No action whatever. 

Mr. TUCKER. I desire to know, Mr. Speaker, what the proposition 
of the gentleman from Maine contemplated. I could not hear it here. 

Mr. REED. I will tell the gentleman from Virginia frankly that 
the object is to pass a little bill that has already passed the Committee 
of the Whole without objection, and I have been waiting for two or 
three weeks to have final action upon it by the House. 

Mr. TUCKER. That was a bill on the Private Calendar? 

Mr. REED. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TUCKER. The proposition then is to take up the bills which 
have been passed in Committee of the Whole and dispose of them in 
the House this morning before ing with the regular order, which 
is the consideration of the Private Calendar? 

Mr. REED. That was my proposition. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I object, Mr. Speaker. I shall pro- 
test against subordinating the consideration of the tariff to a few private 
bills in the interest of a few individuals. 

Mr. HAZELTON. Unless the bills are stated which it is proposed 
to call up I think there will be general objection. 

Mr. KELLEY. My motion is that we suspend all private busi- 
ness 

The SPEAKER. The Chair was going to submit the proposition of 
the gentleman from Maine, that by unanimous consent the House pro- 
ceed to consider such bills as have been reported on former days favor- 
ably by the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar. 
Is there objection to the request? 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Until the tariff is disposed of I ob- 
ject. 

Mr. HAZELTON. I object unless the bills are designated. 

The SPEAKER. Objection being made, the Chair will submit the 
motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KELLEY. My motion is, first, to dispense with all private busi- 
ness for to-day except such as is provided for in the special order for 
this evening. 

The SPEAKER. This will require a two-thirds vote. 

The question was taken; and the motion was agreed to (two-thirds 
voting in favor thereof). 

Mr. KELLEY. I now move that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the morning hour for the call 
of committees for reports. 

Mr. KELLEY. I move to dispense with the morning hour for the 
call of committees. 

The motion was agreed to (two-thirds voting in favor thereof). 


CONSTRUCTION OF CERTAIN BRIDGES. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair announces as members of the commit- 
tee of conference on the Senate bill No. 2264, to authorize the construc- 
tion of certain bridges and to establish them as post-roads, Mr. WASH- 
BURN of Minnesota, Mr. TOWNSEND of Ohio, and Mr. MCLANE of 
Maryland. 

TARIFF. 


Mr. KELLEY. I move that the House resolve itself into Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the purpose of fur- 
ther considering the tariff bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. Burrows, of Michigan, in the chair, 
and resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 7313) to impose duties 
on foreign imports, and for other purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the purpose of further considering the 
tariff bill. The Clerk will report the pending amendment. 

The pending paragraph was as follows: 

Boiler or other plate iron, sheared or unsheared, skelp-iron, sheared or rolled 
in ves, and sheet-iron, common or black, thinner than one inch and one- 
half and not thinner than No. 20 wire gauge, 1 and three-tenths of 1 cent per 
pounds thinner than No. 20 wire gauge and not thinner than No. 25 wire gauge, 


d one-half of 1 cent per pound; thinner than No. 25 wire gauge and not 
thinner than No. 29 wire gauge, 1 and seven-tenths of 1 cent per pound; thin: 


than No. 29 wire and all iron commercially known as common or black 
tagger-iron, had er put up in boxes or bundles or not, 1 and nine-tenths of 1 
cent per 
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The Clerk read the pending amendment offered by Mr. HASKELL, as 
fellows: 

In line 686 strike out ‘‘three’’ and insert two; so that it will read 
1 and two-tenths of 1 cent per pound.“ 

Mr. CARLISLE. As there are only twenty minutes remaining for 
debate on this paragraph I offer a substitute for the entire clause which 
will present all the questions we desire to discuss in that time. Of 
course this does not prevent any gentleman from offering any amend- 
ment he desires to perfect the text. 

The Clerk read the proposed substitute for the paragraph, as follows: 

Boiler, or other plate iron, sheared or unsheared, skelp-iron, sheared or rolled 
in ves, and sheet-iron, common or black, thinner than one inch and one- 
half, and not thinner than teenths of an inch, 1} cents per pound; thin- 
ner than three-sixteenths and not thinner than No. 20 wire gauge, 1 cent per 
3 thinner than No. 20 wire gauge, and not thinner than No. B wire gauge, 

and two-tenths of 1 cent per onua; thinner than No. 25 wire gauge, land five- 
tenths of 1 cent per pound; and all iron commercially known as common or black 
taggers-iron, whether put up in boxes or bundles or not, 30 per cent. ad valorem. 


Mr. CARLISLE, The effect of that amendment is to separate the 
boiler-iron and sizes of sheet-iron not thinner than three-six- 
teenths of an inch from the common sheet-iron. It seems to me that 
the effect of connecting these articles was simply to raise the duties on 
common sheet-iron. 

Another effect of the amendment is to separate the common or black 
tagger-iron now used in large quantities, as I stated yesterday, in the 
manufacture of buttons, photograph-plates, and other articles in the 
Eastern States, from the other sheet-iron used for other purposes, and 

ut that quality of iron at its present rate of duty, 30 per cent. ad va- 

orem. The proposition of the bill reported by the committee is to 
double the duty on that class of iron, or perhaps more than double it; 
Iam not able at this moment to state the exact I desire to 
keep that character of iron exactly where the present law putsit, at 30 
per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. BAYNE. May I ask the gentleman from Kentucky a question? 

Mr. CARLISLE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BAYNE. Is it the desire of the gentleman from Kentucky that 
a very superior quality of iron shall be put at a much less rate of duty 
than an inferior quality ? 

Mr.CARLISLE. This black tagger-iron is not sheet-iron in the tech- 
nical sense. 

Mr. BAYNE. Is it not a very fine quality of iron? 

Mr. CARLISLE. Thirty per cent. ad valorem is the present rate of 
duty, and so far as I know there is no reason why the rate should be 
in And the burden is not on me toshow why it should remain 
as it isat present. The burden is on the gentleman on the other side 
to show what reason there is, if any, why the rate should be doubled. 

Mr. BAYNE. I can easily show why it should be doubled. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I rise to the amendment of the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE] and to protest against any change in 
the rates of duty as fixed by this bill in the clause under consideration. 


The gentleman from Kentucky on yesterday was kind enough to say 
that he was quite willing to give a duty which should be equivalent to 


the difference between the price of labor on the other side and the price 
of labor on this side. I accept the gentleman’s proposition; and if he 
will consent to that, then the duty will be very materially raised over 
what it is as fixed by this bill. 

The basis, Mr. Chairman, of all mill-work in this country is pud- 
dling. That is the basis of all mill-work in the United States or any- 
where. And I am informed by a gentleman, Mr. Jarrett, president of 
the Amalgamated Association of Iron-Workers, who has been in Europe, 
and is conversant with the subject, that in puddling the difference in 
the price of labor paid in Europe and here is as $2 to $5.50; and that 
in this rough sheet-iron about which the gentleman makes such com- 
plaint the difference between the other side and here is as $1.82 to $8; 
and on the fine work is as $5 in 05 ley $15 in this country. 

Now, this is very expensive iron, Mr. Chairman. The labor con- 
nected with making a ton of common sheet-iron, av gauges, is 
$31.70. The labor alone of making a ton of scaled and clean and cold- 
rolled iron from the pig-iron up to No. 22 wire is $37.21. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Let me remind my friend that when it is cold- 
rolled under this bill it has another one-fourth of a cent of duty added 
to it. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I understand that; but in passing this clause we 
must consider all the clauses that are to follow. For this is at the very 
foundation; and the duty we fix under the clause now under consid- 
eration must control in fixing the duties under clauses that are to follow. 

The labor alone required to produce a ton of common sheet-iron, av- 
erage gauges, us I said before, is worth $31.70; to make a ton of scaled 
and cleaned iron, of No. 22 wire gauge, it is $37.21; and to make a ton 
of iron lighter than 22 wire gauge requires for labor alone $47.13. And 
when it is made into sheets of either of the above classes the cost is in- 
creased 20 per cent. The above figures do not represent the cost of fuel, 
or material, or the interest on the plant, or any incidental expense. 

Cost to make at present price of pig-iron and labor and coal, &c., 
common sheet-iron (sheet-iron gauges) is $87.93 per ton; cleaned and 
scaled cold-rolled sheet-iron of what is called refined, puddled quality 
(not charcoal) costs to make $101.65. 


I am informed that the actual average cost of labor per ton of sheet- 
iron assorted was for the year 1882 $42.66. 

I insist that we should stand by the rates as fixed by this bill. In 
nearly every instance they are a decrease from the present rates. Take 
clause by clause and item by item in that portion of the bill now under 
consideration, and there will be found an actual diminution of the 
present rates of duty. 

Under the ruling of the Treasury Department tagger-iron now comes 
in at 30 per cent. ad valorem ; tagger-iron, which is an advanced form 
of manufacture. I beg gentlemen to look at these exhibits which I 
hold in my hand. One is the common form of sheet-iron, the basis of 
all of these higher classes ; that is the first class. The next in order is 
the cold-rolled sheet-iron ; a still further advanced manufacture. The 
third is the pickled, scaled, or cleansed sheet-iron, which requires still 
more labor and still more skill for its production. The fourth is the 
tagger-iron, which is produced by an additional process; and lastly is 
the American Russia iron. 

In fixing these duties we have o*served this principle: we increase 
the duty as the amount of skill and labor is increased in the manufact- 
ure of thisiron. That is the only correct principle of adjusting the 
tariff on these articles and the only way in which our labor can be ad- 
equately protected. I h the amendment of the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE] will be voted down. 


Here isa list of prices furnished by W. D. Wood & Co., of Pittsburgh, 
showing how Russia iron has decreased in price since American com- 
petition commenced: 


to large buyers 
at New Vork. 


Russia sheet - iron 


Pepy e her at other points. During the rebellion prices run up to 
30 and 40 cents po oon y Regular in Ail sessions, 5 z 
The CHAIRMAN. The time for debate upon the pending amend- 
ment has been exhausted. 
Mr. HUTCHINS. I move to strike out the last word. I think this 
is one of the most important paragraphs which we shall have under 
consideration; and if the committee can be brought rightly to under- 


stand the subject there will beno amy in arriving at a proper con- 
clusion. IfI make any misstatements of fact, I hope those in favor of 
the report of thè Committee on Ways and Means will correct me. 

Tagger-iron now pays a duty of 30 per cent. ad valorem. Enormous 
quantities of that iron are used in this country at this time for a great 
variety of purposes, for making buttons, straps for trunks, and many 
other p Some of the industries which have grown u 
in the New England States within the last few years use this iron, an 
thereby make it an article of great value, whereas before it was not. 

Now that ingenuity and skill have made that quality of iron of value, 
those who desire to take advantage of that fact propose to double the 
duty on it, in order that money may be made by themselves. We 
should look at both sides of the question. We should protect those 
who have invested their money in manufactures, and also protect those 
who are now dependent upon their labor in those manufactories. We 
should protect them and not go off on a speculating expedition and 
double a rate of duty in hopes that other manufactures may spring up 
hereafter. The people will not sustain you in that. y 

How much of this tagger-iron was imported into this country last 
year? About 4,000,000 of pounds, valued at about $117,000, from 
which a revenue was collected of $35,000. That shows that it is en- 
tirely unnecessary to increase this duty; as only $35,000 of revenue 
was collected from this article last year. 

If you increase the rate of duty it will become prohihitory, so that 
you will derive no revenue at all from the importations of this article; 
and you will besides strike down some of the most valuable industries 
in the country. I am amazed that such a proposition should be sup- 


ported in this committee. 
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Mr. HASKELL. The gentleman says that 4,000,000 of pounds—— 

Mr. HUTCHINS. The gentleman must not interrupt me; he will 
have his own time to reply. This bill proposes to classify this tagger- 
iron with sheet-iron thinner than No. 29 wire gauge and to impose upon 
it a duty of 1 and nine-tenths of 1 cent per pound, or an ad valorem 
duty of about 64 per cent., double the present rate of duty. 

And this is not all. If it iscleansed by acids and rolled and smoothed 
there is to be imposed a duty of one-quarter of a cent a pound in addi- 
tion. That is the way the thing is made up, so that the people may 
not be able to understand how the duty is put upon it. 

And then in regard to the question of enameled iron. Are gentle- 
men cognizant of the fact that there is no one quality of iron used in 
this country to the extent that that is? Thearticles made from it are 
used in every household, for culinary and other purposes. Yet it is 
proposed to impose a duty on that quality of iron double what itis now. 
There are millions of dollars invested in manufactories of this article 
scattered all over the country. Hardly any of this iron is produced in 
this country; portiens of it can not be manufactured here at all, as 
those in charge of this bill, I presume, are aware. 

Mr. BAYNE. What kind of iron does the gentleman refer to? 

Mr. HUTCHINS. The ductile iron, which if not of the best qual- 


ity when subjected to pressure for the purpose of pails, pitch- 
ers, cups, &c., will break. No American-produced iron been able 
to stand the test. 


Now, let us understand this thing. I say that a duty of 30 percent. 
ad valorem is ample protection, because under that rate of duty we 
now derive scarcely any revenue from this article at the present. Of 
the millions of pounds of this iron now used in this country hardly 
any is imported. That of itself tells the story. The present rate of 
duty is sufficient to prevent almost all importation. Yet you now pro- 
pose to double that rate of duty, not for the purpose of protection, for 
that you now have, but for the purpose of prohibition, and in that 
way add to the already enormous burdens of the people. 

Mr. HASKELL. May I call the gentleman’s attention to the amount 
of importation of t iron? 

Mr. HUTCHINS. Ves, sir. 

Mr. HASKELL. The gentleman is in error as to the amount im- 
ported. It is ſour millions 

Mr. HUTCHINS. I will give it exactly. The amount imported 
during the last fiscal year was 4,235,818 pounds; the value was 
$117,447.91, and the duty $35,234.39. This small amount of rey- 
enue shows that if there were an importation at all commensurate with 
the quantity manufactured the duty would ran up into the millions, 
The duty being now practically prohibitory, you propose to double it. 
You know pertectly well that if you impose this duty you will prevent 
the importation of a pound of iron. 

Mr. HASKELL. -iron is only used for stamping purposes, for 
umbrella-tips, for buttons, &c. 

Mr. HUTCHINS. I understand that, and in that button manuſuct- 
ure thousands of le in the State of Massachusetts and elsewhere in 
the country are employed. Flourishing villages have grown up within 
the last few years, the grewth of this industry being due to the inven- 
tion of a Massachusetts man. I hope we shall not depress a flourishing 
American industry by adopting the proposition to increase the duty as 
proposed by the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. BAYNE. Mr. Chairman, this paragraph of the bill has been ad- 
justed by experts so as to make the amount ofduty payable upon each 
particular class of articles commensurate with the amount of work ex- 
pended upon the article. 

Mr. TUCKER. Will the gentleman tell me what experts ? 

Mr. BAYNE. Why, sir, the experts who have examined this ques- 
tion and given information in their sworn evidence before the Tariff 
Commission, to which the gentleman has access as well as I. 

This adjustment of duty is upon one after another class, beginning 
with the very lowest rate and rising until you reach the highest. Of all 
the items embraced in this paragraph, tagger-iron is the most highly 
developed; consequently upon tagger-iron is placed the highest rate of 
duty. Ifgentlemen will take the trouble to examine they will readily 
discover how much superior tagger-iron is to some of these other qual- 
ities of iron which are placed at a lower rate of duty. I hold in my 
hand a piece of tagger-iron; you can see the condition of polish to which 
it is brought; you can see how highly this is manufactured. I alse hold 
in my hand a piece of common black sheet-iron, and you can see its con- 
dition. The process through which the -iron is put involves 
almost double the amount of labor bestowed upon the other. 

Mr. CARLISLE. They do not use the other in making buttons. 

Mr. BAYNE. No, sir; but that makes no difference. Why should 
buttons come here to appeal to us especially? Why should any par- 
ticular interest come in and appeal? 

Mr. CARLISLE. That is exactly what I have been protesting against 
all the time. ' 

Mr. BAYNE. The principle running through this whole bill, as I 
understand, is to apportion the duties upon articles according to the 
labor expended upon them; and why should an exception be made in 
favor of buttons? Ido not see any reason or logic in that. I must 
question the consistency of any gentleman, whatever the standpoint 
from which he may view this measure, who will undertake to intre- 


duce the article which is less develeped at a rate of duty higher than the 
article which is more highly developed, for in doing that we would 
depart from the whole principle and theory of this bil. 

Mr. CARLISLE. The gentleman will allow me to say that Mr. 
Oliver testified before the Senate Finance Committee that the present 
rate of duty on this common sheet-iron is about 30 or 35 per cent. ad 
valorem, and this bill reduces it. 

Mr. BAYNE. Very well; if the duty is 30 or 35 per cent. ad valo- 
rem on common sheet-iron, how can you take afar more developed prod- 
uct and put it at 30 per cent. ad valorem and still preserve your con- 
sistency ? 

Mr. CARLISLE. You are in this bill reducing the duty on these 
common classes of iron. 

Mr. BAYNE. I know; but the proposition of the gentleman from 
Kentucky is to put 30 per cent. ad valorem on the tagger-iron. Thirty 
per cent. is less than 1 cent per pound. That is the consistency of the 
gentleman’s position. This tagger-iron shows a higher state of man- 
ufacture than the ordinary sheet-iron. 

A MEMBER. It now pays 30 per cent. under a Treasury ruling. 

Mr. BAYNE. But one of the objects of revising the tariff is to cor- 
rect some of the rulings of the Treasury Department, which have rel- 

to the basket clauses articles which should have paid enumerated 
rates of du If you continue upon this class of iron a duty of 30 per 
cent., you simply say that an article exhibiting a very high state of 
manufacture shall pay a less rate of duty than that presenting a low 
state of manufacture. The various gradations of this class of iron will 
all pay a higher rate of duty than the culmination of the class. 

That is a violation of the whole principle of the bill. I do insist and 
hope that no special interest or industry come in and overturn that 
principle, and cause this to be an inconsistent measure. I ask that it 
may be consistent from one end to the other, and that no violation of 
bys aires ag shall be tolerated by this committee. 

e CHAIRMAN. The time fixed by the House for closing debate 
on this paragraph and all amendments thereto has now arrived. The 
first question is on the amendment of the gentleman from Kentucky 
(Mr. CARLISLE]. 

Mr. CARLISLE. No; my proposition is a substitute for the whole 
clause, and therefore the question first recurs on amendments to the 
text. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood yesterday that the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky offered an amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. CARLISLE. That was rejected. s 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The pending question then is on the motion of 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. HASKELL], which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 686 strike out! three“ and insert two;“ so it will read: 

And not thinner than No. 20 wire gauge, 1 and two-tenths of 1 cent per 
por ” 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 115, noes 20. 

So the amendment was to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there further amendments to the clause? 

Mr. HASKELL, Yes; I wish tocall the attention of the gentleman 
from Kentucky, for I think he will agree with me in the correctness of 
my proposition, to another amendment. In line 685, if the paragraph 
as it now stands in the bill is adopted, since we have struck out armor 
and other plate provisions, we ought to strike out the upper limitation 
of plate- iron. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I have no objection at all. 

Mr. HASKELL. Then in line 685 strike out thinner than one 
inch and one-half and;“ so the paragraph will then read 
_ Boiler or ee iron, sheared or unsheared, skelp-iron, sheared or rolled 
in grooves, and t-iron, common or black, and not thinner than No. 20 wire 
gauge, 1 and two-tenths of 1 cent per pound. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I propose to add a proviso at the end of 

this paragraph. 
Mr. CARLISLE. Lask the gentleman to postpone his amendment 
forone moment. I thought the gentleman from Kansas pro; also to 
reduce the amount in this other clause on sheet-iron where it is 1} to 
make it 1 and three-tenths of 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. HASKELL. Where it is 1} cents per pound. 

Mr. CARLISLE. That is to make it conform to the other amend- 
ments. 

Mr. HASKELL. I make it 1.3. 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. HASKELL. I move in line 691 tostrike out ‘‘l and seven-tenths 
of 1 cent per pound ” and in lieu thereof to insert 1 and one-half of 1 
cent per pound;“ so it will read: 

Thinner than No. B wire gauge and not thinner than No. 29 wire gauge, land 
one-half of 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. CARLISLE. What is the amendment? 

Mr. HASKELL. I move in line 691 to strike out 1 and seven- 
tenths of 1 cent per pound“ and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘1} cents per 
pound;“ so it will read: 

Thinner than No. 25 wire gauge and not thinner than No. No. 29 wire gauge, 
1} cants per pound, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. HASKELL. I move in line 695 to strike out 1 and nine- 
tenths of 1 cent per pound, and in lieu thereof to insert I and seven- 
tenths of 1 cent per pound;’’ so it will read: 

Thinner than No. 29 wire gauge and all iron commercially known as common 
or black tagger-iron, whether put up in boxes or not, 1 and seven-tenths of 1 cent 
per pound. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HASKELL. Now, the clause as perfected is, I believe, a radical 
reduction 

Mr. CARLISLE. I must object to debate unless we are allowed on 
this side to reply. 

Mr. HASKELL. The committee on this side have concluded. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Ihave no objection, if debate be allowed on this 
side. 

Mr. TUCKER. In answer to the gentleman from Kansas I say the re- 
duction to 1 and seven-tenths of 1 cent per pound increases the duty on 
tagger-iron from 30 cent. ad valorem to nearly 60 per cent. ad va- 
lorem. [Cries of Vote!“ on the Republican side]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is not in order. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I propose the following amendment, to come 
in at the end of line 695. 

The Clerk read as follows: 8 

ee 8 ‘of this . 3 
trict ‘of the United States upon the oath boy be owner that 833 has been 


purchased in good faith by any citizen or corporation of the United States, or of 


any State, to be employed in commerce between the United States and any for- 
u 


rt or ports, an n the payment of an impost duty of 20 cent ad 
5 1 That no vessel „„ shall 
over be admitted to the coastwise trade of the United States. 


Mr. KELLEY and Mr. McKINLEY rose to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state the point of order. 

Mr. KELLEY. I make the point of order that this is not germane 
to the paragraph under consideration. 

The CHAIRMA®. Does the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox] 
desire to be heard on his amendment? 

Mr. COX, of New York. I withdraw it and offer another. 

12 CHAIRMAN. The Chair would be obliged to sustain the point 
of order. 

Mr. COX, of New York. 
in at the end of line 695. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

T. vessel not constructed States 
r. the combed of this act, oat Pipher Lloegr 5 United. — 
upon the payment of an impost duty of 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. KELLEY. I make the same point of order on that; we are on 
he and that is not applicable here. It would be legitimate under 
title 48. 

Mr. COX, of New York. This is a tariff bill. That amendment re- 
lates to tariff. This is a tariff clause we are considering. The amend- 
ment has nothing to do with the registration laws. A ship is just like 
any other article of propert, brought into the United States, and has 
the right to come in under the tarif provided it pays the duty imposed 
upon it, a duty which Congress under its constitutional right has the 
power to 2771 

Mr. KELLEY. This is not germane to the paragraph under consid- 
eration; nor is it e to the title we are consid 7 

Mr. C0 X, of New Vork. It is as much germane to bring in a ship 
and flx u duty upon it as it is to bring in a book or a carriage or any- 
thing else that could be named and levy a du 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair feels ob to sustain the point of 
order that it is not e to the clause under consideration. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I did not make my point directly as to the 
matter of metals. Everybody knows that a ship is connected with metals; 
and we are now considering the metal schedule. 

bee! CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman desire to offer another amend- 
ment? 

Mr. COX, of New York. The Chair told me that at the proper time 
this amendment could come in. 

The CHAIRMAN. This is now the proper time for it. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Then I offer the amendment which I send 
to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Provided, That all or any part of the materials, whether wood, steel, or iron, 


copper, yellow metal, bolts, spikes, sheathing, canvas for sails, whether 
or otto and co! whether eee eee or iron wire; 
masta. 


T move the following amendment, to come 


n; rigging 
anchors and cables, iron plates, 
yards, rivets, bolts, nuts, sore 

ery, and all other materials and a necessary 
construction and baci! “wreaige in whole or in part, of vessels to be built and fur- 
nished in the United after the Ist day of April, 1883, for the forei, 
including the trade between Atlanticand Pacifico ports, may be im 
under ee pone as the 3 of eg Treasury may peoria; an 
upon prooi such materials have been used for such no duties shall 
be collected or paid thereon, ron 


Mr. McKINLEY. I make the point of order upon that that it is not 


germane, 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York desire to be 
heard upon the point of order? 

Mr. COX, of New York. I do not care 3 to argue the 
point of order, I see a bias en the part of the Chair against amend- 


may be for the 


zan irons, „ 
es and tubes, and machin- | Sone 


ments of this kind which tend to liberalize trade. Therefore I donot 
expect a fair ruling on this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair endeayors to be perfectly fair, and 
thinks the point of order is well taken. 

The pending question is upon the substitute for this paragraph pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE]. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Let it be again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN, It has been twice read, but without objection 
will be again reported. 

The substitute was again read. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. I ask a division of that question. 

The CHAIRMAN. It cannot be divided; itis a motion to strike out 
and insert. 

The question was taken on the substitute. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 80, noes 99. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Let us have tellers on that proposition. 

Tellers were ordered. 

Mr. CARLISLE and Mr. HASKELL were appointed tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 84, 
noes 103. 

So the substitute was not agreed to. 

Mr. RICE. I move to strike out, in line 695, the words 1 and 
seven-tenths of 1 cent per pound ” and insert ‘‘30 per cent. ad valorem.” 

Mr. ANDERSON. Is that an increase or decrease? 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. That is the same duty as now. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 94, noes 46. 

Mr. BAYNE. I demand tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. As many as are in favor 

Mr. BAYNE. I withdraw the demand for tellers. 

So (no further count being demanded) the amendment was agreed te. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Polished, Nee or glanced sheet-iron, or sheet-steel, by whatever name 
designated, 3 cents per pound. 

Provided, That plate orsheet or taggers iron, by whatever name d ted, 
other than the polished, planished, or glanced herein provided for, which has 
been pickled or cleaned by acid, or by any other material or process, or which is 
cold-rolled, or singled-rolled, . by rolling, shall pay o: uarter cent 
per pound more duty than the corresponding gauges of common or black sheet 
or taggers iron. 

Mr. FLOWER. I move to strike out, in line 697, the word three“ 
and insert two and one-half; ” so{that it will read 2 cents per pound.” 

I desire to have read in this connection a statement from a dealer in 
Russia iron. He says that this iron is worth 6 cents in St. Petersburg 
or Cronstadt in Russia, while herean imitation is made that costs 6 cents 
a pound, under a patented process which constitutes a strict monopoly, 
under which it is manufactured by the Messrs. Woods, I think near 
Pittsburgh. The duty was originally fixed under the Wood tariff bill on 
this iron at 2 cents a pound, buton consultation with the gentlemen to 
whom I referred at the timeit was under discussion, it was finally fixed 
at 2} cents, the same sum which I think the Senate has fixed upon it. 
This iron can be manufactured in this country, as I am informed, at 6 
cents a pound. It costs, as I have said, 6 cents in Russia. Now the 
man here sells it at 10 and 12 cents a pound; and at 23 cents a 
pound duty I think he is amply protected. 

This reduction on all kinds of iron has two sides to it. In the first 
place I know that some people like to have a high duty; but in my own 
district if you reduce the tariff on iron, one man er that now em- 
ploys three hundred hands making street-cars would employ six hun- 
dred. He could get the South American States for a market. Another 
manufacturer of safes will sell his safes all over South America. Ido 
not ask much reduction on this iron, and what I do ask I think is fair to 
all parties. I askfor the reading of the statement sent to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In the revision of the tariff, Russia sheet-iron is one of the articles in which it 
would seem a strong effort is being made to cripple and, if possible, to shut out 
entirely the importation. 

Itis used for ets for locomotives, for fine stoves, and for various other pur- 
poses for which a high quality and finish are required. Its importation begun 
about seventy-five years ago, and it has always had a h reputation here. 

Many attempts to imitate it have been N but the: ve been short-lived, 
and the only ished or polished sheet-iron now o in this country claim- 
— A be imitation Russia is that of the Messrs Wood ee 3 
who have been making it for a few years past under United Sta 
bry tess or control, and who keep its manufacture exclusively ves, 
so that it is a complete monopoly. 

The present duty on Russia sheet-iron (it coming under the head of polished 

iron) is 3 cents per pound. It is a very burdensome one very unjust to the 
consumer. As shown from invoices of the past year, Russia sheet-iron costs laid 
down at St. Petersburg or Cronstadt about 6 cents per pound of our money, 
80 that the duty is 50 per cent. on its cost at the shipping port, after it had under- 
the expenses of a very long inland ion. 
It is believed by people familiar with the iron trade that Woods’ planished or 
imitation iron does not cost them more than 6 cents (leaving out any question of 
royalty)ifasmuch. They sellitat9tol0centsper pound, usually putting ita little 
under the price of the genuine Russia, which has had in addition to a cost as 
great as theirs the expenses and risks of the long voyage from Russia as well as 
the duty of 3 cents. 

When the question of the revision of the tariff came up in 1879 the Ways and 
Means Committee (of which the late Fernando Wood was chairman) in their 
first draft reduced the duty on Russia iron to 2 cents, but under the influence 
brought to bear as was posed by the owners of the American patents it was 


subsequently changed to 2} cents, 4 
In the bill now proposed to the House the duty on polished or planished iron 
is put at 3cents per pound; in the Senate bill at 2} cents. 
e think a duty of 2 cents per pound an ample one for revenue and an ampla 
one for the protection of the patented monopoly, as it would in all probability 
insure the ewners of it a profit of 2conts per pound on their manufacture., From 
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what we have seen the profit on the manufacture of the American imitation will 
be as groat as the duty levied on the genuine whatever rate it is fixed at, as the 
oost of the genuine free on board at nstadt, before the freight to this country 
and the duty and other ex have been paid on it, is probably as if not 
the cost to make of the imitation, while the makers of the latter, pro- 

competition from other man charge the 


courage importation, or what will ha 
inserted near the end of the iron and steel schedule ; 
“No allowance or reduction of duties for partial loss or damage in consequence 
of rust or of discoloration shall be made upon any description of iron or steel, or 
u ed any . article of iron or steel, or upon any manufacture 
n or steel.’ 
This proviso, though it is not put in with the distinctness ofa formal proviso, 
and therefore less likely to attract attention, is made in words to — 7 5 all iron 
and ae , and manufactures thereof, but it is undoubtedly aimed at Russia iron 


specially. 

On mon of the be and cheaper descriptions of iron and steel the loss in 
value from such damage is not very great, but it is plain that on such articles as 
tin-plate and Russia or other polished sheet-iron, whose chief charucteristio and 
in which their value mainly co is their bright and highly finished surfaces, 
it is plain that the deterioration in value from rust and discoloration may be very 

. Itisa well-known fact that Russia sheet-iron, which is very susceptible 
Ío injury from wet on the voy has been damaged by rust to stich an extent 
as to sell for 3 cents per pound, while the market ue of sound Russia was about 
Io cents. Tin-plates can be damaged by wet and rust to one-third, or one-half of 
their market value. 

In existing and former tariffs the articles we have have been enti- 
tled, the same as other articles of merchandise generally when damaged on the 
vo: age, to a rebate in the duty pro rata with the sustained. 

in the tariff bills now before Congress, in the usual place toward the end of 
the bill, section 2927, the same general 3 is e for such an allowance 
in respect to articles that have been 


he objectionable clause referred to is inserted at the end of the part of Sched- 
ule C, on metals, referring to iron and steel. There is no similar clause in any 
part of the bill in the case of any other article of import. 

We see no justice in the attempt to single out and discriminate this 
lass of imports alone; and we believe the aim of those who have i. red or 
influenced it is more ally to hurt and obstruct the importation of Russia 
or polished sheet-iron, for the benefit of the imitation article. 

inally, it is a question whether the community is to be taxed to the extent 
of hundreds of thousands of dollars a year to enrich one special manufacturer 
or whether such manufacturer shall be content with a reasonable profit for his 
fabric. It is a contest between the owners of one manufactory on the one 
ang every man and woman in the land who uses a stove and a stove-pipe on the 
other. 


[During the reading of the above statement the hammer fell. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York desire the 
whole statement to be printed ? 

Mr. FLOWER. I ask consent that it may all appear in the RECORD. 

There was no objection. ] i 

Mr. HASKELL. This amendmentis to reduce the rate on polished 
sheet-iron—in other words, Russia sheet-iron. The rate in the bill is 
the old rate, which has continued for years in this country, under which 
4,000,0000 pounds of Russia sheet-iron were imported during last year; 
and importations are going on at the present time. 

By a reference to the figures in the tablefurnished by the Committee 
on Ways and Means to the House it will be found that the present duty 
is equivalent to an ad valorem rate of only 39 per cent. The American 
price of Russia sheet-iron now is about 11 cents a pound. Taking off 
the 3 cents a pound duty, if you choose to consider that imposts are 
always added to the foreign cost, you have Russia sheet-iron at 8 cents 
a pound, or $175 a ton. 

Now, my friend from New York [Mr. FLOWER] says that Russia sheet- 
iron is used for locomotive head-lights and jackets, &c., and that Amer- 
ica can not produce Russia sheet-iron. No man in this House can tell 
what that iron is [holding up a specimen] if it is not Russia sheet- iron. 

A MEMBER. It is only an imitation. 

Mr. HASKELL. Nine-tenths of the locomotive jackets are made 
from it. It is an American article, just as good for all the purposes it 
has been put to under the old importation of Russia sheet-iron as any 
article that can be produced. 

The rate, then, on this finished 8 with which American industry 
and American skill are now supplying the market, as fixed in this bill, 
is 6 per cent. less than the Democratic side of the House even admitted 
was a just rate on a common bloom. The rate is equivalent to 39 per 
cent. And in view of the fact that below this e of polished and 
planished sheet-iron American industry now is furnishing a line of goods 
cold rolled and rolled smooth, after being pickled by acid, at a very 
much less price than this, it was regarded by everybody as fair to con- 
tinue the present rate on Russia sheet-iron. 

By keeping the present rate on Russia sheet-iron all these qualities 
below that of this fine grade of goods, running up to $102, $125, $150, 
and $160 a ton, will be thoroughly protected. But the importation will 
not be prohibited, as my friend stated. An importation of 4,000,000 
pounds in the last year shows the duty is not prohibitory; it shows the 
article can be imported. The reduction in price since 1873 is from 19 
cents a pound for these down to 11 cents a pound. The price 
was 19 cents in 1873. In 1870 it was 20 and 25 cents; in 1871, 15 cents; 
in 1874, 17} cents; in 1875, 14 cents; in 1876, 12 cents; in 1877, 11 cents; 
and to-day, 11 and 114 cents. 

This, then, is the key-note of the whole industry of finished sheet- 
iron in the United States; and in view of the fact that prices have been 
so reduced, and that American industry is in the field, and that the 


rate is thoroughly competitive and lower than on common and grosser 
kinds of iron steel, I think it ought not to be disturbed. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I move to strike out the last word, merely for the 
purpose of saying a few words in response to the gentleman from Kan- 
sas. That gentleman states that the Committee on Ways and Means 
determined to retain, for reasons which he says were satisfactory to the 
committee, the present rate of duty upon Russia sheet-iron. 

Now, I submit to the gentleman the committee has notretained the 
present rate of duty on Russia sheet-iron, because the committee in an- 
other part of this bill expressly provides that no allowance shall be 
made for damage to this iron as now made under the present law. 
This Russia sheet-iron is not more valuable than other iron of the same 
quality, except for its finish, its polish. The existing law allows the 
custom-house officers to make a reduction if the iron when it reaches a 

rt in this country is found to be in a damaged condition, because, as 

have said, its value consists of the polish. But when itis to 
the action ef the water and the elements this polish is sometimes re- 
moved, and the iron is almost valueless. If sees will look at sec- 
3 of the Revised Statutes they will find that this is the general 
provision: 

Sud. 2927. In t to articles that 
whether subject to 9 duty ad walorest, ee N . 0 aay ake er 
by number, weight, or measure, the 8 shall ascertain and certify to what 
rate or percentage the merchandise and the rate of tage of 


mit has been granted to the owner or 
amining the same prove to be 

such age shall be 1 
chandise has been landed, within ten days after the 


ng of such merchan- 

It is proposed in this bill that as to Russia sheet-iron this rule shall 
not apply; and the reason given for it is that the importers or the man- 
ufacturers of this particular kind of iron are supposed by some gentle- 
men to damage their iron on purpose in some cases; and it is said that 
after this damage is done to the article they secure the reduction at 
the custom-house, and then by some process restore the polish te the 


iron. 

I do not believe, Mr. Chairman, there is a word of truth in this allega- 

tion, because I find by looking at the New York market reports that this 

Russia sheet-iron is regularly offered for sale, and is quoted 
every day as iron in the market; No. 1 d „No. 2 dam- 
aged, &c., owing to the amount of injury which has been inflicted on it 
by the water or otherwise. 

Now, if it were possible, as gentlemen say it is, to restore the polish 
to this iron, I submit to them that no sensible importer or manufact- 
urer would sell it in the market as damaged iron, when by a process 
he could restore its polish and sell it as the perfected article. The prop- 
osition in the bill now is not to retain the present rates of duty on this 
iron, but to increase them very largely by repealing the clause of the 
Revised Statutes permitting this allowance to be made for damage; and 
all this is in favor of one single establishment in this country manufact- 
uring an imitation of this iron under a patent. 

Mr. ERRETT. They have a patent in Europe, too. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Yes, but you propose now to retain the present 
rate of duty and abolish all allowance for damage for the benefit of a 
single establishment in this country which has a patent that mo other 
person can use without its consent. In my opinion it should not be the 
policy of this House to legislate in that direction. 

Mr. BAYNE. Will the gentleman allow me to correct a statement 
he has made? 

Mr. CARLISLE. Certainly. 

Mr. BAYNE. The gentleman is mistaken in saying that nobody else 
can use this process, F and any body is at liberty 
to manufacture this kind of iron in this country who can do so. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I never have heard in this House of a patent that 
had not expired or was not just about to expire. 

Mr. BAYNE. The patent to which the gentleman refers is upon a 
certain process, a certain kind of hammering. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Certainly. 

Mr. BAYNE. That is a very heavy and unusual process, but any- 
body elio may discover the secret now used in Russia, or any other 
m of manufacturing this iron, if he can do so. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Certainly; but he can not manufacture it by this 
particular patented process, which is the only one now known here. 

Mr. ERRETT. This has expired. 

Mr. BAYNE. This patent has expired long ago. 

Mr. KELLEY. This patent has expired and the process is now freely 
used in Russia, where the best Russia sheet-iron is hammered by the 
American process; so that if either is to be spoken of as an imitation, 
it is the Russia iron, which is an imitation of American bammered and 
planished sheet-iron. 

I do not say that Russia sheet-iron can not be damaged. I do say, 
however, that it can be stained so as to be got through the custom-house 
as damaged, and then the stain can be rubbed off and the iron be put 
upon the market as the perfected article. I say that that practice has 
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prevailed to a large extent in all our importations. The damaged iron 
‘that is sold is that which has been subsequently damaged. 

This Russia iron is carefully packed and is brought into this country 
with cases of silk, and those cases do not get wet enough in the hold of 
a steam-vessel to damage them, nor does this iron. 

I now desire to say to my friend from New York [Mr. FLOWER] that 
his constituents humbugged him when they told him that a change of 
the tariff duty would enable Americans themselves or others to export 
street-cars. J. G. Brill & Co., of Philadelphia, export street-cars to 
every country on the globe where there is a street railway. 

Mr. FLOWER. And so do Stephenson & Co. in my district. 

Mr. KELLEY. I have seen the contracts by which the Bremen Gov- 
ernment contracted for six cars each year to keep up their supply. I 
have examined the photograph books of that concern to see the kind 
of cars sent by them to every country in the world that has a street 
railroad. 


I tell the gentleman more than that. I represent the great locomo- 
tive manufacturer of the United States. I represent one whose engines 
are exported to the West Indies, to South America, and to some of the 
European states, and have been exported to Russia and the contracts 
extended. 

A member of that firm sat with me in my room last evening, and gave 
me assurance that there was no sheet- iron so acceptable to the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works and their patrons, even to the Russian Government, 
as the American sheet-iron, of which I hold a specimen in my hand. 

In view of the long-continued exportations of Brill & Co. and of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, and the articles which the gentleman from 


neighbors but my friends socially. I go to their establishments for in- 
formation with full confidence, for there I see their contracts, the parts 
of work, the material, the photograph books, showing the plans of their 
exports to foreign countries under their contracts, which are all open 
to my free examination. 

The CHAIRMAN. Time for debate upon the pending amendment 
has been exhausted. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. FLOWER. I renew it for the purpose of saying that Stephenson 
& Co. of New York city now export street-cars. But they tell me that 
while they can manufacture the wood-work cheaper in this country than 
it can be manufactured anywhere else in the world, they want the duty 
on iron reduced, and then they can employ double the number of work- 
men which they now employ. 

The point of this issue is just this: does this Russia iron cost in Saint 
Petersburg 6 cents per pound, and does it not cost G cents a pound in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. And is not 23 cents duty per pound protec- 
tion cnough? Isay itis. I now withdraw my pro forma amendment. 

The RMAN. Thequestion is upon the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. FLOWER], which the Clerk will read. 

The amendment was read as follows: 


5 * strike out the word “three” and insert two and a half; “ so that it 
will read: i 

Polished, planished, or glanced sheet-iron or sheet-steel, by whatever name 

i n 3} cents per pound.” 

The question was taken; and upon a division there were—ayes 70, 
noes 71. 

Mr. FOWLER called for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. HASKELL and Mr. FLOWER were ap- 
pointed. at t 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that there 
were—ayes 86, noes 90. 

So the amendment was not agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Provided, That plate or sheet or taggers iron, by whatever name designated, 
«other than the polished, 85 or glanced herein provided for, which has 
been pickled or cleaned by acid or by any other material or proces, or which 
is cold-rolled or singled-rolled or smoot vA rolling, shall pay one-quarter 
oont per pound more duty than the corresponding gauges of common or black 
sheet or taggers iron. 


Mr. KELLEY. In order to correct a typographical error, I move to 
strike out in line 702 the word ‘‘singled’?’ and insert single.“ 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. HUTCHINS. I move to strike out the proviso just read. I 
have only this to say. The Committee of the Whole will bear in mind 
that they have already by their action increased the duty upon this 
article to more than double. The present duty is 30 per cent. ad va- 
lorem; you have fixed it at nearly double that amount. 

Mr. HASKELL. We have fixed it at 30 percent. on common tagger- 
iron. The duty of 3 cents a pound is on the finished or polished. 

Mr. HUTCHINS. This is a new provision; it is not included in the 
present tariff at all. It increases the duty on the two classes one-quar- 
ter of 1 cent. 

Mr. CARLISLE. If the gentleman will allow me I will state ex- 
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actly the effect of this provision. As stated by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Hutcurys] it is an entirely new provision. It does 
not exist in the present law, and never has existed in any tariff law we 
have had in this country. The effect of the provision is to add onc- 
fourth of a cent to every pound of this sheet-iron pickled, or cleaned, 
or cold-rolled, or single-rolled, or smoothed by rolling. We have just 
passed the clause embracing sheet-iron; and we have made the duty on 
sheet-iron not thinner than No. 20 wire gauge 1 and two-tenths of a 
cent per pound. Now if you add dne-fourth of a cent to that you make 
it 1.45 cents per pound. The duty upon thatsheet-iron, under the pres- 
ent law, is 1} cents per pound. By the vote of the Committee of the 
Whole this morning we have fixed the duty upon sheet-iron not thinner 
than No. 25 wire gauge at 1 cent and three-tenths per pound. Now it is 
proposed to add one-fourth of a cent if the iron is pickled, cleaned, &c., 
which will make the duty 1 cent and fifty-five hundredths, the present 
duty being 1 cent and one-half. So that in this proviso there is ingen- 
iously inserted a proposition to actually advance the duties on all this 
iron not thinner than No. 25 wire gauge. 

Mr. HASKELL. Not on all. 

Mr. CARLISLE. On every particle of this sheet-iron not thinner 
than 25 wire gau 

Mr. ERRETT, That is when smoothed or polished—not otherwise. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I would have said that, if allowed to finish the sen- 
tence, the present law admits the smooth or polished iron at the rates I 
have named. 

Mr. ERRETT. That may be. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Yet you propose an additional quarter of a cent 
per pound for smoothing or cleaning, which makes an increase of duty 
upon the present law exactly as I havestated and as the figures will show. 

Mr. ERRETT. There has not been a fair statement of this matter 
yet on the other side. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Iwill make it. I say that under the present law 
this sheet-iron of various sizes comes into the country at the rates I 
have named, although it may be cleaned or pickled or cold-rolled or 
single-rolled or smoothed by rolling; but if this same iron comes in 
under this bill, pickled or cleaned or cold-rolled or single-rolled or 
smoothed by rolling, it will pay an additional rate of one-quarter of a 
cent per pound, which on the sizes I have mentioned will be an in- 
crease of five one-hundredths of a cent on one class and two-tenths of a 
eent on the other over the existing law. 

Mr. ERRETT. The gentleman said that on all this sheet-iron this 
was an addition. I said it applied only to that polished or smoothed 
by rolling. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Do not those descriptions of iron come in now 
without the payment of additional duty ? 

Mr. ERRETT. That may be. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I will make my statement again and see whether 
the gentleman can take any exception to it. On all these sizes of sheet- 
iron not thinner than No. 25 wire guage, if this provision should be- 
come a law, the duties will be increased over the present tariff. 

Mr. ERRETT. If labor has been bestowed upon them in polishing 
and cleaning—not otherwise. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Why was that never thought of before? They 
come in now at the same rates as the others. 

Mr. HASKELL. I would like to explain the situation of this mat- 
ter to the committee. In the existing tariff laws as originally passed 
the provision was that all kinds of shect-iron which had been smoothed 
by these cold-rolling processes should pay a duty of 3 cents per pound. 

Mr. CARLISLE. No, sir. 

Mr. HASKELL. If the gentleman will turn to Heyl’s Digest he 
will find the provision as to all smooth sheet-iron —— 

Mr. CARLISLE. That is polished. 

Mr. HASKELL. It does not say polished—smooth sheet-iron. 

Mr. CARLISLE. That is very different. 

Mr. HASKELL. Now, under a ruling of the Treasury Department, 
sheet-iron so highly polished that you could see your face in it has been 
permitted to come in at the same rate as this common black sheet-iron. 
The cost of the process used in the manufacture of one description of 
iron is practically double that used in making the other. 

And now my friend says when we put in this provision of one-quar- 
ter of 1 cent we increased the present rate. Admitting the injustice of 
the Treasury rulings and the great variety of this iron, cven with the 
one-quarter of 1 cent per pound added for pickled and cold-rolled proc- 
ess it is not higher than the present law made the law by the Treas- 
ury ruling. Ona few varieties ofsheet-iron thus advanced by labor until 
it is worth from $110 to$120 a ton, there is a slight advance in favor of 
ue finished work. Here is the law, and see how clear it reads, the old 

w: 

seal praia or polished sheet-iron, by whatever name designated, 3 centa per 
poun: 

There is a looking-glass which clearly does come in under the law, 
and yet the Department ruled it out and made it come in as 
this black stuff, common sheet-iron. 

It is said on the other side that this pickled and cold-rolled process 
means to include all sheet-iron; that is, common sheet-iron—you all 
recognize it—for stove-pipe work. 
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I have not said that. 

And this finished product, costing double the labor 

to produce it, we are asking on some varieties simply to maintain the 
resent law, and on some to increase it one-eighth of 1 cent per pound, 


Mr. CARLISLE. 
Mr. HASKELL. 


iron worth $100 to $120 a ton. If American labor is to be protected 
at all let us make a distinction between labor worth 50 cents and labor 
worth $1, and that is what we are asking—that is, on the finished work 
we shall give labor one-quarter of a cent per pound. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] a 

Mr. CARLISLE. I move to strike out the last word. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman from Kansas reads the provision of the existing law that 
smooth or polished sheet-iron, by whatever name designated, shall pay 
3 cents per pound. It is clear that smooth and polished mean there 
the same thing. Apply that to Russia shect-iron, the clause under 
which that iron now comes into the country. But here is a proposition 
altogether different, a proposition to impose a duty of one-quarter of 1 
cent per pound on all the sheet-iron which may be pickled or cleaned 
by any process or which may be cold-rolled or which may be single- 
rolled or which may be smoothed by rolling. And I undertake to say 
that not one pound of that sheet-iron can be used in the manufacture 
of the cheap enameled ware in common use all over the country until 
it has been first cleaned or pickled, and that the inevitable effect of 
this provision is to impose an additional duty of one-quarter of 1 cent 
per pound on every pound and every ounce of sheet-iron used in this 
country in the manulacture of that common ware. 

Now, sir, the gentleman says that there is a difference of 100 per 
cent. between the value of this pickled or rolled iron and the same ar- 
ticle not pickled or rolled. I ask the gentleman if it is not a fact that 
this iron can be cold-rolled for an additional cost of less than one quar- 
ter of 1 cent per pound. I have here a statement received from parties 
who profess to understand this matter. It was printed in the RECORD 
this morning with my remarks made yesterday: 

Generel cost of cold-rolling is 20s. per ton extra, or .215 cent per pound addi- 
tional. 

For that you propose to put for this additional cost an additional 
duty of .250 cent per pound. If that is correct 

Mr. ERRETT. Takethedifference between the cost of labor hereand 
in Europe and you will get the right figures. There is a hundred per 
cent. of difference between the cost of labor here and in Europe. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Let us assume the correctness of that statement— 
which, however, with all due respect to the gentleman, I do not be- 
lieve, because Ido not believe the difference is that great, although there 
is a difference and always will be—but assuming that to be true, then 
you ask us to put 60 per cent. duty for this additional cost of labor; 
and it is not provided for by the present law at all, and you have ample 
protection for the labor in the regular rates already fixed by the com- 
mittee this morning. The whole question of labor was discussed when 
we fixed these rates, not only on this side of the House, but by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY). 

So the proposition now is to increase on all this class of iron subjected 
to any one of these processes—not all of them, but any single one of 
them—1} cents per pound over what the law provides. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. HASKELL. Here is a specific rate. The present law on sheet- 
iron thinner than 20 wire-gauge is 1} cents per pound. On my own mo- 
tion it was put down to one and three-quarters of a cent per pound. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Add a quarter to it. 

Mr. HASKELL. Yes; add a quarter to it and you have simply 1 
and one-twentieth of 1 cent advance upon the present law on this 
polished iron, and only that; and on this iron, I will state again, a quar- 
ter of a cent reduction. 

Mr. CARLISLE. That is what I said. 

Mr. HASKELL. On another classification of the present law it is 
1}, and I reduce the rate on that from 1} down to 1}. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. IIe does not want 
to misstate it. Isay the present law from 25 wire gauge to 29 wire 
gauge is not 1 and t uarters of a cent per pound. 


Mr. HASKELL. Thinner than No. 25 wire gauge, 1}? 

Mr CARLISLE. No, sir. 

Mr. HASKELL. One and three-quarters. 

Mr. CARLISLE. But you propose a new classification. 

Mr. HASKELL. Hold on. 

Mr. CARLISLE. And change that rate. : 

Mr. HASKELL. We put that down to 1} cents on this iron. 
Mr. CARLISLE. No, sir. 

Mr. HASKELL. Hold on. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Lou put it at 1.7. 

Mr. HASKELL. So that the effect of the bill is not to perceptibly 


increase the rate on these irons at all, but to open a gap of protection 
between the cheap, coarse black iron and the finer qualities of iron to 
which I have referred. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Let me ask the gentleman if it is not a fact that 
the bill as amended this morning provides that this sheet-iron, allover 
29 wire gauge, is fixed at 1.7 instead of 1} as stated by the gentleman? 

Mr. HASKELL. And then you put it down to 30 per cent, ad valo- 
rem. 


Mr. CARLISLE. Not this description. i 

Mr. HASKELL. And with that class of iron, between No. 25 and 
tagger-iron, the rate is also 1} under the present law. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The timeof the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KELLEY. I rise for the purpose of illustrating by the testimony 
of Mr. Oliver, of the Tariff Commission, before the Senate Committee 
on Finance, what really is the technical meaning of the term cold- 
rolled.“ as used in this classification. In answer to a question pro- 
pounded by Mr. BECK, he replied: 

Every man acquainted with the business knows that cold-rolled“ does not 
mean passing 8 through cold rolls. It isa hardening process, a grad- 
ual hardening process. It is really cold-rolled, but the work mainly consists in 
the pickling. ey eat the entire scaly surface off the iron and then, when they 
have it in thet condition, they pass it between cold rolls to give itthat smooth 
surface or skin that you see on shafting. Thatiscold-rollediron. The old wa 
to make it was by turning it off in a machine lathe. But that took the skin off; 
and by the cold- xolled process they make it every bit as sm true, but it 
is a tedious and expensive process. They have to eat the surface off with an 
acid and then condense it by pressure; and it finishes as perfectly as your steel 
d-rolled iron is finished like nickle-plate, and the additional proc- 


tire irons. Col 
ess fairly j es and ds un additional rate of duty. 


Mr. MILLS. I move to strike out 3 cents,’’ in this line, and in- 
sert ‘35 per cent. ad valorem.” 

The CHAIRMAN. What line does the gentleman refer to? 

Mr. MILLS. I was speaking now of line 697. 

The CHAIRMAN. That has been already passed. 

Mr. MILLS. Then I withdraw the amendment. It is to the next 
paragraph that I desire to offer it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hutcurys] to strike out 
from line 698 down to and including line 704. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 70, noes 75, 

Mr. HUTCHINS. I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered. 

Mr. HuTCHINS and Mr. HASKELL were appointed tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 78, 
noes 93. 

So the motion to strike out was not agreed to. 

Mr. MILLS. I now move a substitute, which I send to the desk, 
for the paragraph from line 696 to 704, inclusive. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of the 
gentleman from Texas. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out all of lines 696 to 704, inclusive, and insert: 

se Aare i) ee. or glanced sheet-iron or sheet-stecl, by whatever name 
designated, 35 per cent, ad valorem.” 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, that is a substitute for part of the par- 
agraph which we have passed and a part of the paragraph upon which 
we are now acting. 

It seems to me that the proper solution of the difficulty in reference 
to the proper classification of these metals, as presented by my friend 
from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE] and illustrated in the colloquy be- 
tween him and the gentleman from Kansas, is to adopt an ad valorem 
system of duty upon this particular Russia or polished iron which en- 
ters so largely into manufactures of all kinds in this country. The gen- 
tleman from Kansas stated that there is 100 cent. difference in the 
value of the two specimens of metal that he held in his hand a few mo- 
ments since and exhibited to the committee. Now, in our efforts to 
arrive at a correct valuation we have found it difficult to do so under a 
specific rate as pro . But all difficulty would vanish under the ad 
valorem rate which I suggest, because the duty would regulate itself 
according to the value of the metal imported. If we do not adopt that 
system we have the difficulty to which I have alluded, as mentioned 
by the gentleman from Kentucky, that we are in danger by the pecu- 
liar form of the language employed in this paragraph of imposing an 
extra duty of one-quarter of a cent a pound indiscriminately upon all 


of these of sheet-iron, whether of the commonest kind or the more 
advanced manufactures of iron, which this paragraph is designed to 
reach 


Mr. BAYNE. Ido not think the gentleman argued that. 

Mr. MILLS. Did I not understand the gentleman from Kentucky 
to hold that the difficulty in this case would be that polished iron, cold- 
rolled iron, or iron cleaned with acids in any manner would be subjected 
to this additional duty of one-quarter of a cent a pound ? 

Mr. BAYNE. I think not exactly that. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I did not hear the gentleman’s former statement; 
but I said this: That it would cover all importations of sheet-iron that 
were cleaned by any process, or cold-rolled or smoothed by rolling; and 
further, that certain industries here can not use this iron unless it is 
subjected to this process. Therefore it would enhance the cost to that 
extent. 

Mr. MILLS. That is substantially whatI understood. I may have 
been in error as to the exact wording, but that was the scope of the ar- 
gument addressed to the committee by the gentleman from Kentucky, 

Now, the way to obviate that difficulty and to reach the value of 
these different grades of sheet-iron is, in my judgment, to adopt an ad 
valorem duty. They have comme: values which are readily recog- 


nized by gentlemen who deal in metal; and the rate of duty which I 
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propose to fix upon it, 35 per cent. ad valorem, is amply sufficient ſor 


all purposes, and will adjust itself to their ive values. That will 
obviate the difficulty in the imposition of specific duties by clearly de- 
fining the classes upon which the different rates are made to apply. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon agreeing to the amendment 
proposed by the gentleman from Texas. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 48, noes 59. 

So (no further count being demanded) the amendment was not 
agreed to. 

Mr. MILLS. Now, I will move to make the rate 40 per cent. I 


certainly enough. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
‘The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out all from lines 696 to 704, inclusive, and insert: 
Polished, , or glanced sheet - iron or sheet-steel, by whatever name 
designated, 40 per cent. ad valorem.” 


Mr. HASKELL. That is an increase of the rate. 

Mr. MILLS. But it will not be an increase a year from now. 
specific duty will make the rate greater a year from now. 

The question being taken, there were—ayes 60, noes 62. 

Mr. MILLS. I call for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. HASKELL and Mr. MILLS were ap- 

inted. 
P The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 57, 
noes 79. 

Mr. MILLS. Ido not insist on further count. 

So the amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows : 


In line 708 strike out “ one-quarter cent” and insert “ one-tenth of 1 cent;™ so 


that it will read: 
* Provided, That the plate or sheet or taggers iron, by whatever name d = 


nated, other than the polished, planished, or glanced herein provided for, whic 
has been pickled or cleaned by acid, or by any other ataria] ok process, or 
which is cold-rolled, or single-rolled, or smoothed by rolling, pay one- 
tenth of 1 cent per pound more duty than the corresponding gauges of common 

or black sheet or taggers iron.” 

Mr. CARLISLE. I desire to ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. BAYNE] if it is not a fact that the iron subjected to this process 
is sold in Pittsburgh for only three-tenths of a cent per pound more than 
the iron which has not been subjected toit? Ifthat be true, one-tenth of 
1 cent per pound, on account of this additional process is equal to 33 per 
cent. on the additional vame. That is in addition to anything provided 
for by the present law, and I think the gentleman ought to be con- 
tented. 

Mr. BAYNE. H have not the price-list before me, but I will say the 
additional cost is $15 per ton more than on the quality. Ihave 
un estimate here, made by a manufacturer, of the amount actually paid, 
and the difference runs up as high as I have stated. On cl and 
cold-rolled sheet-iron, scaled, the cost of labor is 847. 13; that is the 
amount actually paid in wages. The cost of labor on the common or 
refined sheet-iron was $31.70. That is a statement ofthe actual labor, 
taken from the books of the company at McKeesport. 

Mr. CARLISLE. If that be true, how can they sell this iron at only 
three-tenths of a cent more than the other iron? 

Mr. BAYNE. I do not believe that is the case, nor can it be. I think 
there is certainly a mistake about it. 

Mr. HASKELL (to Mr. CARLISLE). Withdraw your amendment. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I will not withdraw my amendment. 

Mr. BAYNE. Any one who knows about this process knows the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky must be mistaken. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Before the gentleman from Pı yania proceeds, 

he is speaking in my time, I desire to ask him this question: Is it not 
a met that this iron, pickled or cold-rolled or single-rolled or smoothed 
by rolling, now comes in without any additional duty on account of that 
process, at rates fixed for ordinary sheet-iron? 

Mr. BAYNE. I believe it does; and one of the very objects in pass- 
ing this bill is to remedy just such defects as that in legislation. That 
is one of the reasons which make this bill necessary, and I want to say 
a word about that. 

You can take iron of that sort [exhibiting a specimen], common black 
iron, and you can roll four or six sheets h the rollers at onetime. 
But with iron of this kind [exhibiting a specimen], cold-rolled iron, 
you have got to roll it through by single sheets. And it is perfectly 
evident that if you can roll six sheets through at atime you can do more 
work in the same time and with far less labor than when you put them 
through individually. And one-quarter of a cent per pound, it is agreed 
on all hands by manufacturers of iron, will not make up the difference 
between the cost of the cold-rolled and pickled and smooth-rolled iron 
and the ordinary and common iron that is put through three, four, and 
six sheets together. 

Mr. PAGE. It amounts to $5 a ton. 

Mr. BAYNE. It ought to be very much more; but I believe they do 
not expect to get all they ought to have. 

Mr. CARLISLE. They are already getting a great deal more than 
they ought to have. 


The 


The question being taken on Mr. CARLISLE’s amendment, it was not 


agreed to. 

Mr. TUCKER. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 

In line 703 strike out one-quarter cent per pound” and insert “two-tenths of 
1 cent per pound.“ 

Mr. TUCKER. Now, Mr. Chairman, when it is considered that this 
duty is an addition to the t tariff rates on this kind of iron, I say 
that two-tenths of 1 cent fully covers the addition that should be made. 
Instead of getting a decrease, as the motions of the gentleman fron» 
Kansas obtained this morning the addition of one-fourth of a cent, 
really makes the duty as much on this class of iron as it is to-day, if 
not more. A quarter of a cent per pound is two and one-half tenths, 
and I propose two-tenths; in other words, I move two-tenths or four- 
twentieths, instead of five-twentieths, as in the bill. I think gentle- 
men should be satisfied with that. 

The question being taken on Mr. TUCKER’s amendment, it was not 

to. 


The Clerk read lines 705 to 716, as follows: 


Iron or steel sheets, or plates, or taggers iron, coated with tin or lead, or with 
a mixture of which these metals are a component part, by the dippi or any 


process, and commercially known as tin-plates, terne-plates, and taggers 
tin, Land one-tenth of 1 cent per pound; . — or crimped sheet iron or 
late or skelp iron, if not 


steel, 1 and nine-tenths of 1 cent per 
Provided, That all of sheet or 
pay one-quarter cent per 


shapes or 
specially enumerated or provided for in 
d more duty than id iexponed e of which such shapes or 
are 

Mr. KASSON. I submit a motion for the purpose of obtaining « 
statement for my own information. I move, in line 709, to strike out 
the words and one-tenth of 1.“ so that it will read ‘‘1 cent per pound.“ 

I wish to say my information is that at this rate now existing and 
proposed by the bill that article of tin-plate is not manufactured in 
this country, and can not be. I think if it can be, this is the lowest 
rate consistent with the maintenance of the industry in this country. 
If it can not be, it yields about five millions of revenue, if I remember 

ightly, annually; and in reducing the revenue we can treat it solely 
with reference to a revenue duty. 

This article, as everybody knows, is used throughout the country to 
an enormous extent, especially for the purpose of putting up agricult- 
ural and other products and shipping them abroad. I desire to make- 
this a means of reducing the revenue, if I am right in my opinion that 
the article can not be produced in this country. If it can be manufact- 
ured, or will be under the proposed rate of duty, then I should question. 
the propriety of my motion. Thechairmanof the Committee on Ways 
and Means [Mr. KELLEY] will no doubt be able to inform meas to the 


Mr. KELLEY. It would appear that we derive something like the 
amount of revenne from this article stated by the gentleman trom Iowa 
[Mr. Kasson]. But if my memory serves me, nearly orabout $2,000,000 
is returned as drawback on The figures are here somewhere, 
but I do not have them at hand at t. Ihave seen a statement 
that returns from eight cities show the amount paid for drawbacks om 
this article to be over $1,500,000; so that the question of revenue is not 
very seriously involved. When you come to get the full figures forthe 
drawback, I do not think the revenue is affected to the extent of a mill- 
ion and a half of dollars. 

I am not prepared to say what are the mineral resources of this mag- 
nificent continent of ours. I know that there is one tin mine in San 
Bernardino County, California, which will be available whenever proper 
means of rtationcan be had. The only difficulty now in making 
it one of the richest mines in California of any metal is the lack of means 
of transportation from that mountain region, And I can not say that 
in that marvelous magazine of mineral wealth, the Appalachian region 
there are no tin mines. 

Nor can I say what the inventive faculties and ingenuity of the Ameri- 
can le may prepare. I am wholly unprepared, even in following 
the lead of so distinguished an economist as the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Kasson], to declare that tin-plates never shall be made by the 
American people. We have put in this bill a rate of duty which under 
the existing conditions effectually prevents their now. In 
God's name do not let the gentleman lead us to declare that the people 
of this country never shall manufacture them. 

Mr. KASSON. I asked in good faith the chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means for enlightenment, if my proposition was incorrect. 
Instead of meeting me in that spirit he has chosen to meet me in an 
entirely different one. 

In view of his admission that thigarticle is not produced in this coun- 
try, and that its manufacture can not be carried on in this country ex- 
cept by future inventions and discoveries of resources not now known 
to exist, and not known ever to have a chance to exist, I am ready to 
accept the proposition to reduce our revenue from this source by means 
of a rate of duty on this article of only three-fourths of 1 cent per pound, 
or perhaps to put it on the free-list. 

I stated in a few words that if we do not produce this article, and if 
the rate of duty placed upon it affected no interest to be prot then 


it came within that range of articles where unquestionably it isour duty 
to reduce the surplus revenue of the country. 
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A further reason for it is found in the fact thatan enormous value of 
-our productions are exported in cases made of thistin-plate. The agri- 
cultural interests of this country are not more concerned in any one 
single article in the tariff than they are concerned in the item of tin- 
plate. That being so, I now insist on my motion, with a doubt in my 
mind whether the rate ought not to be reduced to three-fourths of 1 cent 
or even less. 

Mr. MORRISON. I want to say a very few words on this subject, 
and in support of the motion of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. KAS- 
SON] to reduce the duty on the article of tin-plate below the present 
rate one-tenth of 1 cent per pound and make the duty 1 cent per pound, 
or $22.40 per ton. 

TheCHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman oppose the amendment of the 

tleman from Iowa [Mr. Kasson]? 

Mr. MORRISON. I want to support it. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there is no objection the gentleman will pro- 


ceed. 

Mr. MORRISON. Iwill detain the committee for a moment only, 
and I may as well say now what I desire to say on the subject. 

I shall support the motion of the gentleman from Iowa. But I do 
not see upon what ground the motion is made by a professed protec- 

tionist. It is a doctrine professed by men of all shades of opinion, 
whether they be revenue-tariff men or protectionists, that things alike 
in kind or alike in the uses to which they are put shall be treated alike 
in revenue laws. To do otherwise is to give advantage to the producer 
of one if both are produced by our people. 

We have just gone over the subject of duties on sheet-iron, and on 
some of the classes at least we have fixed the rates much higher than 
the rate proposed on the article now under consideration. That, of 
course, must prevent the making of tin-plate, because after taxing sheet- 
iron so highly it will be worth more as sheet-iron than it will be when 
converted into tin-plate, and hence will not be converted at all. 

It is very well known that this article of tin-plate is much used in- 
stead of, or as a substitute for, some qualities of sheet-iron. I can not 
understand how it is that you will protect sheet-iron by fixing gm, 
rate of duty upon it than upon this article, often its substitute; or how 
it is that you put a lower rate of duty on this article when it may be 
-used as a substitute te avery considerable extent for sheet-iron, and in 
tthat way deprive the manufacturers of sheet-iron of whatever protec- 
tion they would otherwise get from your high duties. Such legisla- 
-tion must encourage the use of tin-plate not made here whenever it will 
-answer for shect-iren which is made here. ; 

I make these remarks simply for the purpose of saying that in my 
-opinion the proposed action is inconsistent upon any principle. Not 
that the rate of duty proposed here is too low, but that the duty laid 
upon sheet-iron, which is like this in the uses to which it may be put, 
is too high. It may be that this concession, ostensibly made for the 
consumer of small quantities all over the country, will inure at last 
greatly to the interest of aggregate capital in the business. 

Mr. HASKELL. [hope that in the little heat which may be developed 
on the floor of this House the proposition submitted either to make this 
-article of tin-plate free or radically to reduce the rate of duty upon it 
will not be adopted. 

The tin known as terne-tin, or plates coated with tin mixed with lead, 
the 3D tin of the trade for canning purposes, is worth nowin the market 
-only five or six dollars per hundred pounds in boxes all ready for use or 
ſor shipment. You can see by the price of it that it is an article of plates 
prepared by a cheap process of coating iron sheets with some other metal. 

ow, if you make free plates coated with tin or with other metal, then 
«yon will destroy the whole sheet- iron business in this country, because 
it does not designate the thickness; and great sheets of crucible steel 
and small sheets of crucible steel and forms of steel and iron ready for 
manufacture could be coated with tin for a nominal cost; and then your 
-whole metal scale is free trade. Only the heavier and coarser products 
will escape the inevitable conclusion of the law if this matter be agreed 
to as su; 

Mr. Chairman, the old rate on this tin-plate as fixed by law was 2} 
cents per pound. While Secretary Fessenden was at the head of the 
‘Treasury Department the rate of duty was bv the misplacing of a 
comma, changed from 2} to 1.1 cents per pound. At that rate all the 

importations have since been made. At 1.1 cents per pound these tin- 

have been imported for a l period of years, and industries 

ve sprung up all over the country for the use of tin-plate. The com- 

mittee, not seeking to change the course of trade or to interfere with 

existing industries, have reported a proposition continuing tin-plate at 
the rate at which it has been imported for these many years. 

Mr. MORRISON. Does not the gentleman know there was no ‘‘ mis- 
placed comma in this case? In 1875 the law was fixed at 1.1 cents, 
‘as it is now. 

Mr. HASKELL. But the old decision was the basis of that act. 

It will be seen clearly that we can not reduce this rate on tin-plate 
to the low figure proposed without endangering the whole metal sched- 
rule—at least all the finer forms of crucible steel and a great many de- 
scriptions of iron. If you put the rate at three-fourths of 1 cent, every 
sheet-iron establishment we have will be utterly destroyed, and we 
shall have free trade in sheet-iron. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee rose informally; and Mr. BRIGGS having taken the 
chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, by Mr. SYMP- 
Sox, one of its clerks, announced that the Senate had agreed to the re- 
port of the committee of conference upon the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7050) 
making appropriations for the support of the Military Academy for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, and for other purposes. 


TARIFF. 


The Committee of the Whole resumed its session. 

Mr. ROSECRANS obtained the floor. 

Mr. BAYNE. I want to offer a substantial amendment in the inter- 
est of the tin-plate industry, which has not yet been heard by its friends 
on this floor. 

TheCHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE 
will be recognized after the gentleman from California [Mr. ROSECRANS 
has concluded. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. Mr. Chairman, the use of tin for the manufacture 
of cans for canned goods has become so extensive all over the United 
States that it seems to me reasonable that this important and growing 
interest of agriculture should be taken into consideration. The trade 
in these canned goods in all parts of the country is eneing a very 
rapid development. I have myself received letters from manufacturers 
of corrugated sheet - iron roofs protesting against a low duty on tin- plates, 
whereby, as they allege, their interest would be interfered with fy the 
tin-roofers; but that, it seems to me, isa minor interest com: with 
this great industry, the canning of fruits, vegetables, and fish. This in- 
dustry certainly deserves consideration. Upon the Pacific coast there 
is a general expression from the parties interested that they would be 
satistied with a duty of 1 cent per pound on this tin, although so far as 
the business of canning is concerned it would be better that tin-plate 
should come in free. 

Mr. KELLEY. Under the drawback provision it is now free to those 
who export; they get back whatever duty they may pay. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. But so far as our coast is concerned a great por- 
tion of these canned goods are distributed in the mining regions, where 
fresh vegetables, fish, and meats are scarce. Hence those engaged in 
this industry feel a very lively interest in having tin at a reasonably 
low duty. I am therefore disposed to support the amendment of the 

tleman from Iowa [Mr. Kasson]. 

Mr. BAYNE. I move to amend the amendment of the gentleman 
from Iowa so as to make the duty on tin-plates 2.2 cents per pound. 

As has been candidly stated by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MORRISON] to put this duty at 1.1 cents a pound is a departure from 
the spirit and principle running through the preceding paragraph of 
this bill relating to sheet-iron and sheet-steel; and it is a departure— 
a violent departure—from the principle of protection which is presumed 
1o begga) bill. And this departure is to be made in response to 
a r raised in various sections of the country—in mse to in- 
fluences exerted by the greatest monopoly in the American Union, a 
monopoly that is now exerting its power with a greater of t. 
anny than any other that ever was or I hope ever will be witnessed in 
this country. 

In response to the demand of the Standard Oil Company, which has 
stirred up opposition and clamor all over the country, in deference to this 
clamor ered through the money and by the aid of that corpora- 
tion the Committee on Ways and Means, or a majority of it, has aban- 
doned its duty, abandoned the interests of the American manufacturer, 
and violated the t principle on which this bill is supposed to be 
based. The S Oil Company has a very large interestin asking 
that the duty on tin-plates should not beincreased. It consumes a very 
large proportion of the tin imported into this country; it exports that 
tin and draws out of the Treasury again the duty upon almost all the 
tin which it uses. É 

I have a statement of the amonnt of drawback allowed on exported 
tinateight ports . year. It amounted 
to $1,011,000. There are some additional ports from which I have not 
got the returns. Here is the statement: 


Amount of drawback paid on manufactured tin exported from the following 
ports duriny year ending June 30, 1882. 


This includes in New York zine nozzles and solder and in some other ports 
y. 


I have further, Mr. Chairman, statements here from the customs office 
showing who received this drawback. Here they are, so far as they 
relate to the ports of New York and Philadelphia, These statements 
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show that $794,742 of that amount of $1,011,000 was drawn by the 

Standard Oil Company. 4 

Statement of drawbacks paid on tin cans, nozzles, & ., and to whom paid, 
from July 1, 1881, to June 30, 1882 


©, Carranza & Co. 
J. B. Vicini & Co.. 
China and Japan T 
A. N. Bower. . 
John G. Toegel., 
Daniel Trowbridge... 
R. W. Ropes & Co... 
William Jex & Co 
W. M. Smallwood 
Woltr & Reesing... 
II. S. Henry & Son 
Aug. Klemm 
P. II. Van Riper & Co. 
©, Ludmann & Co... 
Daniel Dodd & Co.... 
Downing, Sheldon & Co, 
Burdett & Pond 
Fabbir & Chauncey.. 
C. F. Philbrick. 

IL H. Swift & Co 
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L. Brandies & Co. 
J. M. Hurtaldo 
C. A, Auffmordt & 
James D. Warner. 
Meissner, Ackermann & Co.. 
John Norton & So 
Theo. Victor's Sons.. 


George S. Scott. 
John Dunn 
W. II. Crossman 
Evans, Day & Co. 
Seeley & Howell .. 


SGE SES 


— 
a 


F. G rgas’s Sons. 
II. G. y 


Kemp, Day & Co.. 
Fowler Brothers... 
D. W. Fenton. 
Chamberlain, Roe & Co. 
G. Amsinck & Co.... 
W. J. Wilcox & Co... 
Louis Monjo, jr., & 


EAS ENS SSSSKaBE GZSZ 


Neracker Pr & Go 2 
enachor, Ping ê 
J. Frank Dunham 


m 
2 


Coombs, © 

G. M. D. Littell & Co.., 
Alex. Cameron. . 
Rohe & Brother. 
W. H. Popham 
J. A. Wilson. 
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h 
Charles Pratt & Co“. . . sesess 99, 
The Devoe Manufacturing Company 291, 
Armour, Plankinton & Co PAY y 
%%% ::: 2 S vers 739, 501 
* Standard Oil Company. 
OFFICE COMMISSIONER OF CUSTOMS, 
January 23, 1883. 


Drawback paid on exports of tin cans, &., at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
year ending June 30, 1882. 


Names. | Drawback, | Pounds, 

or T $157,085 94 | 1,586,726, 637 
John Lloyd, jr... | |, 827 250, 780, 182 
Daniel Putney.........-... 535 5) 5,409, 182 
Downing, Sheldon & Co 111 65 1,127,727 
Thomas Wattson & Son. 88 24 891,272 
William G. Knowles.. 50 77 608,727 
G. C. Napheys & So: 52 92 534,536 
Black Brothers .... 19 18 193, 727 

l 

* Standard Oil Company, 

Total drawback of Standard Oi] Company, „742.10. 


I hope, Mr. Chairman, this committee will have the courage to raise 
the duty on tin-plates to 2 cents per pound; and I further hope that 
the committee will preclude the drawhack on this particular article 
which goes to this monster monopoly, which has inspired the proposi- 
tion to reduce the duty and created this furore all over the country. 

Now, as to the making and use of tin cans for fruits and preserves, 
about which there has been so much ado and about which some of us 
have received letters from various sections of the country, this canning 
industry is a mere bagatelle in comparison with the cans used for the 
export of petroleum. [Mr. MILILS rose.] Ihave not time to yield. I 
have much to say in a very few minutes, and the gentleman will excuse 
me. The export of oil was 559,954,000 gallons in the last fiscal year; 
the export of condensed milk, $200,000; the export of fruits, cannedand 
otherwise, which includes only a portion of those canned, was $659,000- 

Now, sir, this shows, when so much ado is made about the canning 
industry and about the advantages to be derived to the country from 
it, that you are doing it under a misapprehension of the facts. It is 
not the interest of the canning industry, but the interest of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company. Preserved fruits are mostly put up in glass jars. 
I ask gentlemen who are in the habit of going into stores whether they 
do not find that preserves and fruits are mostly put up in glass jars ? 
Very few of them are now put up in tin cans, but instead glass jars are 
used, as being much cheaper and better than tin cans. 

As I have said, many letters have been written to members of Con- 
gress telling them how injuriously their business will be affected by 
increasing the rate of duty on tin- plates. They have been misled and 
are misleading you in the interest of the Standard Oil Company. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. MILLER. Iwill take the floor and yield my time to my colleague. 

Mr. BAYNE. I am obliged to my colleague. 

Mr. MILLS. I desire to be recognized in opposition to this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BAYNE. We have all the appliances, the plant and all, to put 
the industry of making tin-plates in fail eperstion in e 
Two establishments went to work and became successful. Ihave here 
a whole lot of certificates from almost every quarter of the United 
States in reference to the tin-plate manufactures which were made in. 
my Congressional district, and every one of them certifies that the tin- 
plate made in this country is as good as any made any where in the 
world. Iwish I gould read them all here, but I have not time. Iwill 
print them in my remarks, so that members may see them. They come 
from many States, and they prove the feasibility of making tin and 
terne plates of good quality. 

Sr. Lovis, July 13, 187. 
Gents: The terne plates branded “ U. S.“ which we have bought of you have 
pert in pearly all comes to be equal to quality and finish to most of the good 


ds of terne-plates of English make w we have sold. 
Very respectfully, 

R. SELLEW X CO. 
U. S. Inox Axp Trx-PLATE Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

5 CINCINNATI, July 16, 1877. 

Gxnts: The terne plates purchased from you gave good satisfaction, several 
— e your e to the imported. 
ours y, 


SELLEW & COMP.. 
V. S. Inox AND TIN-PLATE COMPANY, 
Pittsburgh, Pu. 


CINCINNATI, July 13, 1877- 
Dran Sis: We have sold several lots of your U. S. terne- and find that 
they have given general n, the finish and quality being fully equal te 
orein: 8 the same grade. 
ours, „ 


U.S. IRON AND Try PLATE Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


T. II. LAWSON & CO- 


Burra.o, N. V., July 12, 1877. 


JOHN C. JEWETT & SONS. 
U. S. Inox Ax D Try PLATE Co., Pittsburgh, Pu. 


CHICAGO, ILL., July 13, 1877. 
GENTLEMEN: We have sold several lots of your roofing tin-plates; we foun@ 
them to be of good quality, and they gave entire satisfaction. 


Truly yours, 
MILLER BROTHERS & KEEP. 
U. S. Iron AND Tis PLATE Co., Pittsburgh, Pa, 


CHICAGO, ILL., July 13, 1877. 
GENTLEMEN : So far as our experience in selling your manufacture of tin-plates 
extends, we cheerfully testify to its being in every way satisfactory. 


Yours, res] ly, 
SEEBERGER & BREAKEY- 
U. S. Inox AND TIN PLATE Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CLEVELAND, O., July 16, 1877. 
GENTLEMEN : As we have sold some of your terne-plates, we feel justified i 
saying that they have proved perfectly satisfactory, both in covering and im 
quality; the metal possesses the 8 toughness for all purposes it is ud. 


Yours, 
GEO. WORTHINGTON & CQ. 
U. S. IRON AND TIN PLATE, Co., Pittsburgh, Pu. 
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MILWAUKEE, Wis., July 17, 1877. 
GENTLEMEN: The terne-plates we have received from you have given all of 
our customers general ion; their uniformity toughness making it 
or to a large number of imported brands. We have no doubt of increased 
your brand becomes better known, and, with correspondent cost with 


as 
the imported, —< will be given your make, 
Very Y, yours, 


U.S. Inos asp Trs PLATE Co., Pitisburgh, Pa. 


JOHN NAZRO & CO. 


BALTIMORE, MD., July 16, 1877. 


of you have been entirely 


GENTLEMEN : The tin-plates we have 
covered and the metal as malleable 


satisfactory in every respect. It is as well 
as an Shansated we bave cand: 


ours truly, 
MATTHAI, INGRAM & CO. 
V. S. Inox AN Trx PLATE Co., Pittsburgh, Pu. 


a PITTSBURGH, September 20, 1878. 


GENTLEMEN: We have been selling your U. S. roofing epsa for the two 
seats to the extent of several thousand boxes, and have always found it to give 
entire satisfaction; many of our customers telling us that it is su r to En- 
glish 1 and we believe it to be fully equal to the best known brands of im- 


= — truly, 


V. S. Inox axp TIN PLATE Co., City. 


FLEMING, AGNEW & 00. 


PITTSBURGH, November 20, 1877. 


GENTLEMEN: We can testify best to the merits of the U. S. terne tin by repeat- 
ing the remarks of several practical tinners who have been buying from us for 
several years, and who say that they find your pistes in every way equal, and 
in one far superior, viz, it is much less liable to rust when exposed to the 
atm „having purposely tested it side by side on the same roof with En- 


glish plates. 
We are, respectfully, yours, 
U. S. Inox AND Try PLATE Co., City. 


I wish now, Mr. i to call attention to another thing. We 
have had much talk here about the necessity for making preparation 
for war. We were going to build ships in order to start our ship-build- 
ers at work and be ready in case warshould come. Why, then, forthe 
same reason should there not be some attention paid to the manufacture 
of these tin-plates? They are almost indispensable in time of war. 

Suppose you drive out of existence the three or four factories in this 
country and let their works lie idle and rust and become utterly useless, 
what could we do to supply this commodity in case of war? 

Let me call attention to another fact, and that is this: In Wales and 
England to-day many of these establishments are now on the wet 
bankruptcy. Some of them have gone into bankruptcy. They have 
there a large number of these establishments. They have been com- 
peting with each other and underselling each other, and the consequence 
is that many of these establishments are in a condition of embarrass- 
ment and di 

I want to have read, if I have time, a circular sent to a firm in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, only a few days ago from Wales, soliciting subscriptions in 
behalf of the starving tin-plate workers of Wales, asking the people of 
thiscountry to contribute totheirrelief. Please read it, heading and all. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


TIN-PLATE WORKERS’ RELIEF FUND. 


Trustees: Sir John J. Jenkins, M. P.; Joseph Maybery, esq.; Edmund More- 
“wood, esq.; William Rosser, esq.; John S. Tregoning, esq.; Ernest Thubshaw, 


Within the last few weeks several large tin-plate works in the counties of Car- 
marthen and Glamorgan have been stopped through commercial disasters, and 
consequent thereon very great distress exists, altogether greater than can be 
alleviated by the local committees which have been doing their utmost in the 
district. With a view to facilitate the work of relief the local committees at 
Lianelly, Llangennech, and Penclawdd have now formed themselves into one 
«entral committee, with Sir John Jones Jenkins, M. P., as chairman, having its 

narters at the town hall, Llanelly; and at a meeting held to-day it was 
unanimously resolved that all subscriptions received should be placed in the 
hands of the above-named trustees to distribute relief to the necessitous poor 
through sub-committees in each district appointed by the central committee. 

The committees at Llangennech and Penclawdd desire it to be known that 
they have ceased to exist as separate bodies. 

It is estimated that from 4,000 to 5,000 persons, including a large number of 
children, are affected, and the distress now existing is very serious; in man 

ces parents have not even bread enough to supply the wants of their chil- 


Aren. 
The committee therefore most earnestly a 1 for aid to enable them to alle- 
viate the pressing wants of those now in ni 7 
Subscriptions will be received by Messrs. Wilkins & Co., bankers, Llanelly, or 
by the honorable secretary, town hall, Llanelly. 1500 won 


. JENN . 
Honorable Secretary. 


DEMMLER BROS. 


Towns HALL, LUANELLY, January 10, 1885. 


Mr. BAYNE. Now, Mr. Chairman, I have only a moment left to 
me, and in that moment I wish to say simply this, that if you put a 
proper protection upon tin-plates, making the duty on them 2.2 centsa 
pound instead of what you propose here, you will induce these starving 
people in Wales and the starving workmen in England engaged in this 
branch of manufacture to come to this country, and they will do the 
work here and build up your industries and consume the products of 
Jour farms, while elevating the labor of the country to the extent that 
their skill will mingle with it. You will encourage and enhance the 


great prosperity everywhere throughout the land which is now pre- 
wailing in this country. 
This is an invitation, if you choose to put it in proper form, to the 


honest, toiling workingman from abroad to come and make his home 
within our borders, an invitation extended to the men who make good 
citizens to come here and adopt this country as their home. And they 
2 come and build it up if you will put a proper duty upon this ar- 
ticle. 

Mr. TUCKER. Do you want to protect the pauper labor of Wales? 

Mr. BAYNE. And I say further, Mr. Chairman, that this 1 and 
one-tenth of a cent a pound which is proposed here illustrates the ab- 
solute fallacy of the doctrine of incidental protection. This should be 
2.2 cents per pound or the logie of protection would make this article 
entirely free. As it is in this bill the duty is an absolute tax on the 
consumer, without the opportunity or hope of home competition, which 
would soon make it cheaper to the consumer if our own people were 
given the chance to manufacture it. 

Mr. WHEELER. When you get those poor, starving Welsh tin- 
workers here to take the place of American operatives, please tell how 
that will tend to improve the condition of the American laborers who 
are now working in our factories. 

Mr. MILLS. I rose a few moments since to ask my friend from Penn- 
sylvania, whose chief objection to the reduction of this duty as pro- 
posed by the amendment of the gentleman from Iowa is that it is a re- 
tention of the present duty upon tin-plates, if the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, as he says, will get the benefit of it. I would like to know how 
they will fail to get the benefit of it if you put the tariff at 2.2 cents 
per pound, instead of what is here proposed. 

Mr. BAYNE. Because I would repeal the drawback. 

Mr. DUNNELL. But you can not do that. 

Mr. MILLS. ‘They will get precisely the same drawback. 

Mr. BAYNE. I propose to go with the gentleman to vote down that 
drawback if this amendment of mine is adopted. 

Mr. MILLS. But that is not embodied in the gentleman’s amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BAYNE. It will be, and the gentleman will have an oppor- 
tunity of voting upon it if this amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. MILLS. But I am talking of the present proposition. There 
is nothing here to show that that drawback is to be repealed. 

Now, I regard this article as one almost of revenue alone; and I agree 
with the gentleman from Iowa that the duty of 1 cent per pound upon 
it will keep it nearer to a revenue standard than any such proposition 
as the gentleman from Pennsylvania contemplates. 

I am not a protectionist, as you all know, but even on your own prin- 
ciple of protection there is nothing here to protect. My friend, the 
venerable gentleman from Pennsylvania, wants to protect something or 
other which is a mere possibility in the far distant future, and which 
is not now in existence and may never be. 

Mr. KELLEY. Let me interrupt the gentleman fora moment. I 
was speaking simply with reference to the revenues, saying that in the 
far future there might be an industry which would spring up in this 
country, and I was speaking of protecting it only in t connection. 

Mr. MILLS. I understand the gentleman to be speaking of some 
possible tin in San Bernardino County, California, and other places that 
may be developed on a paying basis at some future time, pe therefore 
he was anxious to have a high tariff placed upon our statute-books, in 
order that these industries in futuro may have the benefit of absolute 
protection. But, Mr. Chairman, ‘sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof,“ and that protection in this country is an evil, I imagine, no 
one will very seriously doubt. It will be time enough to protect it in 
this country when it is developed. Do not undertake to protect the 
infant aH is born. x 

I now yield the remainder of my time to the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. TALBOTT]. 155 


Mr. KASSON. Has not the time for debate expired? 
The CHAIRMAN. Two minutes yet remain. 


Mr. TALBOTT. Mr. i upon this idea of protection the 
question was asked by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Kasson], for the 
benefit of the committee, of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, who or 
what interest was protected by the proposed duty upon tin-plate? No 
one so far as we have been informed is protected by it. And the question 
now is how much revenue we are to collect from the importation of tin- 
plate. And it should be and is only a question of revenue. The Gov- 
ernment collected as revenue from this article for the year ending June 
30, 1882, $4,837,215, as shown by the statistics. This amount was 
revenue without protection to any person or to any manufacturing in- 
dustry. 

Now we are told by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BINGHAM] 
that a certain amount of this sum, not quite one-third, goes into the 
pockets of the Standard Oil Company asa drawback upon tin-plate used 
in the manufacture of cans used in exporting coal-oil and petroleum. 
The statement of the gentleman may be correct; and if it is, it doesnot 
alter the fact that the balance of this sum, amounting to over $3,000,000, 
remains in the Treasury as money collected upon this article from the 
people of the whole country. Tin-plate is manufactured into various 
articles of household necessity, and isa part of the goodsof every house- 
hold in the land, richand poor. And now, Mr. Chairman, following up 
the line of the argument of the gentleman from California, I will state 
that the State of Maryland is particularly interested and affected by 
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the tariff upon this article, for the reason that it is the only material yet 
discovered that is adapted to the purpose of preserving fruit and vegeta- 
bles hermetically sealed for an indefinite period. The canning of these 
articles has assumed large proportions in our State within the last few 
years. Large sums of money are invested in the industry; it is on the 
increase. And I will cite as an illustration one county in my district, 
Harford County, where the first canning factory was erected about ten 
years ago. Last year there was packed in that county 38,400,000 cans 
ot hermetically sealed goods, as follows: 24,000,000 cans of tomatoes, 
12,000,000 cans of sugar-corn, and 2,400,000 cans of fruits of various 
kinds, giving employment to over 16,000 persons. From this industry 
there is no drawback, as only a small quantity of these goods is exported. 
‘They are consumed in our large cities. They are consumed in every 
household in the entire country. They are bought and consumed by the 
minersand laborers of the country. In fact the consumers of articles in- 
closed in vessels made of tin-plate are the people, who will be relieved by 
the adoption of the amendmentof the gentleman from Iowa. Mr. Chair- 
man, I sincerely hope the amendment will be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN, Debate upon the pending amendment is ex- 
hausted. 

Mr. ANDERSON, I desire to offer a substitute for the pendingamend- 
ment, which is a motion to strike out this paragraph relating to tin 
with the intention of placing it on the free-list. I move, therefore, to 
strike out lines 705 to 711, inclusive. 

We have just been informed by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. BAYNE] that when the Standard Oil Company places oil in a tin 
package and then exports it the duty is remitted by the Treasury to that 
company; but when an American citizen buys a can of oil he must pay 
the duty on that tin. Now, if there be anything to which I am most 
integrally, essentially, absolutely, and intensely opposed it is all classes 
and forms of monopoly, and in particular to this Standard Oil Company. 
I wish to put the American citizen who uses the oil in a tin can upon 
the same ground as the European citizen who buys it. 

Then, too, when California cans fruit and sends that fruit to China, 
n rebate is made of the duty on the tin. I want to put the American 
farmer or consumer who uses California fruit upon a level with the chea; 
labor of China and of Europe. The way to do that is to strike out this 
whole duty. 

I have another reason for offering this amendment. I wish to see the 
$150,000,000 of surplus decreased; and I understand there is collected 
upon this article about $5,000,000. There is no tin now made in the 
United States, as the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] 
stated. Therefore you can not build up this ind . This is a tax 
of $5,000,000 levied upon every man, woman, and child who buys any 
article made of tin. Here, thank God, is one little rift in the cloud, 
one gleam of sunshine, one breath of pure air, where we can at the same 
time reduce revenue and lift off the tax from the people. In this case 
it is an absolute tax, and this is a proposition to lift that tax off the 
homesteader, off every woman who buys a tin plate, off every man, 
woman, and child in the United States who purchases anything what- 
ever in the shape of tin. 

I am not at all deceived in this case by any sort of looking into the 
future; taking the fine-tooth comb for the great future; seeking to pro- 
tect ourselves as to the future resources of this continent, because we 
may wake up at some time in the far future and find a little tin that 

ought now to be protected, although no man on this continent can tell 
where it is. Why, Mr. Chairman, wisdom will not die with us. If 
that day shall come it will be competent for the Congress of that day to 
impose a duty protecting that which does not now exist—the tin indus- 
try of the United States. 

Here, then, is a perfectly clear case; a case of reducing the revenue, of 
reducing the surplus, and a case of lifting off taxation and as against 
which there is nothing that can be fairly said. 

Mr. KASSON. Ihave but a single word to add. I desire to say I 
have not made this suggestion for the first time. It was made by me in 
the Committee on Ways and Means. I then believed itto beright. I 
believe it to be right now; and for the reason I have that the 
question of protection is totally eliminated from this. The question of 
reduction of revenue is alone involved in it. 

But more than all that—and I call the attention of my colleagues on 
this side of the House to the fact—on the faith of a low rate of duty 
there is grown up in the West, where manufactures of many materials 
can not be successfully prosecuted, an enormous industry employing 
more men than were ever employed in the manufacture of tin in this 

country, or would have been for a hundred years, namely: factories in 
our little towns for making cans containing our pease, our corn, our vari- 
ous vegetables, our meats which come from the far interior and are ex- 
‘ported to all places in Europe. Those who have been in Europe have 
seen them in the shops of European towns in these same tin cans. It 
is an important industry to our people in the West. 

Hence when you ask me to raise the question of protection I say our 
people in the West have an enormous industry far more important than 
the possible industry to be protected which might exist in the making 

of these tin-plates. 

Mr. McKINLEY. The bill maintains the low rate under which you 
say these industries have been built up. 
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Mr. KASSON. It maintains the rate, but I have had petitions from my 
own people desiring there should be no increase, and wishing if possi- 
ble there should be a decrease. 

I have therefore made the inquiry whether it is not possible to do 
it without harming any interest. I believe itis. If put on the free- 
list I fear, 2s my colleague on the committee from Kansas su ed, 
there might be frands on the revenue touching the articles on which 
duty exists. I do not wish to go one step further than is safe. This is 
safe and issomethingof a boon to an interest that has become enormous 
in the Northwest and is increasing with our increasing products. 

I therefore hope the reduction I have proposed, which is a reduction 
of one-tenth of 1 cent, will be adopted. 

Mr. KELLEY. I move that the committee now rise. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I hope that motion will be voted down. We want 
to discuss this very important subject. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes S8, noes 65. 

So the motion of Mr. KELLEY was to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed 
the chair, Mr. Bu ROWS, of Michigan, reported that the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union had had under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 7313) to impose duties upon foreign imports, and 
for other p and had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. KELLEY. I move that the House resolve itself into Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and pending that 
motion I moye that all debate on the pending paragraph and amend- 
ments thereto be limited to five minutes. 

Mr. MORRISON. Say thirty minutes. 

Mr. KELLEY. I desire that order may be preserved, so that I and 
those around me may hear the proposition made. 

Mr. FLOWER. Make it thirty minutes. 

Mr. KELLEY. Iam willing to make it fifteen minutes. 

Mr. TALBOTT. Fifteen minutes on each side. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. I move toamend so as to limit debate 
to thirty minutes. 

Mr. KELLEY. I will make it twenty minutes. 

Mr. MORRISON. There isa motion pending to make it thirty minutes. 

Mr. ROBESON. Then you will get no compromise at all. 

Mr. MORRISON. Very well. 

The question was taken upon the amendment of Mr. HAMMOND, of 
Georgia, to limit debate to thirty minutes; and upon a division there 
were—ayes 52, noes 83. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The question was taken upon ordering the yeas and nays; and there 
were 39 in the affimative. 

So (the affirmative being more than one-fifth of the last vote) the 
yeas and nays were aded. 

The SPEAKER. The yeas and nays have been ordered upon the 
motion of the gentleman from Georgia to limit debate to thirty min- 
utes. The Clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise ? 

Mr, PAGE. I rise for the purpose of asking this side of the House 
to consent to extend the time for debate to thirty minutes, instead of 
taking up time in calling the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BRIGGS.. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made on both sides of the Honse. 

Mr. PAGE. I ask unanimous consent that that be done. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. I am ready to accept it if the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania will offer it; but he has not offered it yet. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I hope that the objection will not be insisted 
upon on this side of the House. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. BRUMM. I renew it. 

Mr. McKINLEY. We will save very much time if we will give 
gentlemen on the other side the thirty minutes they ask, and I hope no 
objection will be made to that on this side of the House. We want to 
finish this bill, and I suggest that we give gentlemen on the other side 
thirty minutes. 

Mr. KELLEY. I desire to say that when I proposed twenty minutes 
I understood that to be satisfactory to the other side; and then the 
demand was advanced. 

Several MEMBERS (on the Democratic side). Oh, no. 

Mr. KELLEY. I say that is what I understood, and I think gentle- 
men with whom I was conversing around me will corroborate me in 
that statement. Iam ready to yield thirty minutes to gentlemen on 
the other side. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. Then I move to reconsider the vote 
ordering the yeas and nays on my motion. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, the order directing the 
yeas and nays to be called will be regarded as vacated, and an order 
will be made that all debate on the pending paragraph and amend- 
ments thereto is limited to thirty minutes. 

Mr. MILLS. To be equally divided. 

The SPEAKER. That follows, as the Chair understands. 

There was no objection, and the order limiting debate to thirty min- 
utes was accordingly made. 
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Mr. KELLEY. I now move that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole for the further consideration of the tariff bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole, 
Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts, in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole, 
and resumes the consideration of the tariff bill. By order of the House 
all debate upon the pending paragraph and all amendments thereto is 
limited to thirty minutes. 

Mr. FLOWER. I desire to have read by the Clerk two letters from 
tin-ware manufacturers of the city of New York. I ask that order may 
be preserved while the letters are being read, for they explain this whole 
subject as clearly as it can be explained. It seems that in the reduc- 
tion of this duty this House has one more chance to help the laboring 
man as well as the manufacturer. 

The Clerk began the reading of the letters, but, before concluding, the 
time of Mr, FLOWER expired. 

Mr. FLOWER. ask that the letters be printed in the RECORD. 

There was no objection, and leave was granted accordingly. The 


letters are as follows: 
New York, December 19, 1882. 


Dear Sin: I observe that the Tariff Commission proposes to — the exist- 
ing duty on tin-plates from 1.1 cents per pound to 2centsper pound. In my opin- 
ion such a recommendation is monstrous, and I believe you will render a great 
service to your constituency and your country by voting and working against 
the proposed change. When the duty on tin-plate was from an ad val- 
orem to a specific rate it was conceded on all sides that 15 per cent. (the old ad 
valorem rate) was high enough on a prime necessity like tin-plate; hence the 
specific duty was made 1.1 cents per pound, which at that time was just about 
ual to the ad valorem duty of 15 per cent. 

“The quality of tin-plate in most popular use was then worth about 88 A eel box, 
and the rate of duty, I. I cents per pound, was about 15 per cent.; now the same 
quality of tin-plate is worth about $ per box and the same rate of duty, 1.1 
cents per pound, is over 30 per cent., when the cost without the duty added is con- 
sidered. irty per cent. (or more) on an article like tin-plate is surely a high 
enough duty, especially when the country is at peace and there is no ity 
for extraordinary war taxes. Indeed, 30 per cent. is too high. When, there- 
fore, it is proposed to increase the burdens of the poorest classes and increase 
the duty over 80 per cent. more it is simply monstrous, 

This Tariff Commission was appointed to relieve the burdens of the people— 
to see wherein the tariff might be reformed; and when such an article like tin- 
plate is attacked and it is sought to raise the duty instead of lowering it, it would 
seem as though there were a deal of truth in the rumors that certain in- 
apg ee at work in connection with this matter which will not bear the 

to y. 

As an employer of over five hundred hands in the manufacture of tin-ware, I 
may be permitted to speak authoritatively on this subject. My opinion is that 
a few Pennsylvania steel and iron mills would like to experiment further, in 
order to learn how to make tin-plate; but they would like to have the gg 
pay liberally for their experiments. y, the real fact is that the mills in 
country can not make iron good enough for stamping pros: I can import 
tinned iron for 5 cents per pound laid down here with duty included, which 
costs from the Pittsburgh makers 7 cents per pound in black iron, to which must 
be added 2 cents per pound for tinning; in other words, the cost of the imported 
article is 5 cents per pound and of the domestic 9 cents per pound; and the do- 
mestic iron is inferior in point of ity. 

I believe the Tariff Commission have recommended a considerable decrease in 


now or heretofore, is so fruitful of injustice and so aes area deserves defeat 


stituents will applaud your efforts against e 
ts a) ud your effo: 
lation of the rights of the people. 
Very respectfully, 
Hon. RoswELL P. FLOWER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
New York, December 18, 1882. 


DEAR Six: The report of the Tariff Commission, on which it is pro to 
take immediate action, that the duty on tin-plate be fixed at 2.2 cents 
per pound in place of 1.1 cents per pound as it now is. Tin-plate is really a 


raw material, and is the basis of a and more widespread industry than 
mag Serao else, 
e; 


are used for packing the commonest articles of food. Tin-plates now 

pay a higher rate of duty, based on cost, than was ever imposed upon them un- 
der any previous tariff. 

The interest of all manufactures demands that all our raw material should be 

taxed as light as possible. For these reasons and many others, we earnestly 

request that you would use your infiuence to prevent this increase of duty on 


tin-plate. 
We remain, respectfully, 
Hon. R. P. FLOWER, Washington, D. C. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will direct the Clerk to report the 
several amendments now ding. 

The amendment of Mr. Kasson was, to strike out of line 709 the 
words ‘‘and one-tenth of one;’’ so as to make the duty on iron or steel 
sheets or plates, &c., coated with tin or lead, 1 cent per pound. 

The amendment of Mr. BAyNEto the amendment of Mr. ANDERSON 
was to make the duty 2.2 cents per pound. 

The motion of Mr. ANDERSON was to strike out the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time for debate upon the pending amend- 
ment has been exhausted. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Unless some gentleman on the other side of the 
House desires to be heard 


F. HABERMAN, 


S. A. ILSLEY X CO. 


Mr. KELLEY. I believe it was arranged that the time should be 
equally divided. We desire to hear from gentlemen on the other side. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Yes, but wesupposed that gentlemen would alter- 
nate in the usual way. 

Mr. BAYNE. I desire to modify my amendment so as to make the 
duty 2 cents per pound instead of 2.2, as I proposed. There has been 
a reduction of other things along the line. 

The CHAIRMAN. e amendment will be modified as suggested. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I move to strike out the last word. I de- 
sire to say but a few words on this subject, although I am conscious 
when I do so that I shall not succeed in changing the opinion of this 
ere in its determination to adhere to a low rate of duty on tin- 
plates. 

As one who has implicit faith in the principle of so imposing duties 
as to protect American industry, I must here and now enter my solemn 
protest against the imposition of any rate of duty upon a finished prod- 
uct which shall be less than the rate of duty on the chief constituent 
parts out of which it is manufactured. 

We in this country can produce tin-plate. We are now producing in 
thirty States of this Union the iron out of which tin-plate is manufact- 
ured. We have in these galleries to-day the representatives of a labor 
assoeiation numbering 50,000 men who tell me that tin-plate, equal to 
any imported, can be produced in this country ; nay, that it has been 
produced here; and if you will now impose a duty o 3 cents a pound 
very little more than you have in your wisdom imposed upon iron, out 
of which tin-plate is manufactured—they can and will show you that 
they will utilize the ore and the coal and the labor and the wood to be 
found in the various States of this Union, and will produce this tin- 
plate eventually for a less price than you have been compelled to pay 
within the last ten years. 

Iadmit that tin-plate to-day is very low—$5 and $5.50; but I am in- 
formed that within ten years it has been $12. I affirm that the average 
price for ten years has been $8.50, or about $170 per ton. 

These laboring men here to-day—the president and the secretary of the 
Amalgamated Association—have informed me, and it isin print before 
ne of this committee, that tin-plate can now be manufactured 
in this country for $140 a ton if you will give a rate of duty such as I 
have suggested, and which will not be a positive discrimination against 
America as the proposed duty of 1 cent per pound will manifestly be. 

Do I understand the gentlemen on the other side to say that we, no mat- 
ter what may be our resources and facilities for manufacture, must not 
have protection? You will not even allow us on this manufacture of 
iron the duty which you have just imposed on the iron itself. We have 
here an ind which we can readily encourage to an extent that will 
give us competition with d or with any other country, and com- 
33 invariably and inevitably reduces prices to consumers, We 

ve tin in blocks free; England has free tin in blocks. We have all the 
materials therefore in this country widely distributed, and all the facili- 
ties for manufacture; we have the necessity for increasing the numberof 
our industries. What we want is employment for our people. If we 
could revive every known man industry adapted to our coun- 
try we should still leave a large enough proportion of our people in 
agricultural pursuits. 

Talk about cheap prices! What are cheap goods worth if a man has: 
not labor? Do you say that our people must be idle or any consider- 
ahle portion of them thrown out of employment and then be told that 
they can buy their clothing or their tin-ware a little cheaper than they 
could before? What advantage is it to me that goods are cheap if I 
have not a day’s work from the proceeds of which I can buy goods? 

I speak for labor; I speak for an industry which is nine-tenths of it 
labor, from the mine to the finished product; and I appeal to Republic- 
ans not to put themselves in the position before the country of impos- 
ing a less duty on tin-plates than they have already imposed on the 
iron out of which tin-plates are made. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. I have received from certain parties. 
in my district a petition asking me to keep this duty low if I can. I 
shall occupy but a minute in replying to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. KELLEY] and will then yield to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. CARLISLE]. 

As I understand there is now no such infant“ in existenceas gentle- 
men propose in this instance to protect.“ It is said that possibly one 
may be born out in Californiaifa railroad shall be built; and possibly one 
might be established somewhere in the Ap ian range. On this sub- 
ject I would like to have read a case in point which I sent to the Clerk's 
desk. I think it argues the question now before the committee, 

The Clerk read as follows: a 


Toodles. What was your last purchase? The other day I saw a cart before the 
door and two men ng into the house a door-plate. 

Mrs, T. My dear Toodles—— 

Toodles. And the name of Thompson upon it. Thompson with a p. Mrs. 
Toodles, if I were not innately a sober man you would drive me to an extreme 
case of drinking. Well, what was your reason for buying the door-plate? 
‘Toodles, my dear,” says you, we may have a daughter, and that daughter 
may be a female, and live to the age of maturity, and she may marry a man of 


, y rry 
ane of Thompson with a p; then how handy it will be to have it in the 
Mrs. Toodles. And won't it, dear? 
Mr. VAN VOORHIS (interrupting the reading). What is the au- 
thority the learned lawyer from Georgia has sent to the desk? 


1883. 


Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. The gentleman has no right to inter- 
tupt the reading. 

The Clerk continued the reading, as follows: 

Toodles. You had it stuck over the mantel-piece, and when I come down to 
breakfast or home to dinner, there isthat odious name of Thompson looking me 


in the ſuce. If I had a daughter, and caught a man of the name of Thompson 
making love to her, I would break his head with thatdoor-plate. 


Mrs. T. But, my dear T. es— 
Toodles. Vos . T., I say religiously, morally, sincerély, and emphatically— 
damn Thompson ! 


Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. I think that meets the argument pre- 
sented here. I yield the remainder of my time to the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE]. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Mr. Chairman, a stranger listening to the speeches 
on the other side of this House would be forced to the conclusion that 
there are no industries in this country except manufacturing industries, 
and no laborers in this country except those who are in manu- 
facturing establishments, or at least that there are no other industries 
or laborers in this country entitled to any consideration at the hands of 
Congress, 

This is a question which affects every householdin the land. Cheap 
tin-plates will add to the value of every acre of land in this coun 
that is capable of producing any kind of fruit or any kind of vegetable. 
There is invested to-day in the manufacture of tin-cans and other ves- 
sels from this article $75,000,000 to $100,000,000, constituting a great 
industry, which gentlemen propose to strike down at a single blow in 
order that some other industry may possibly be born and thrown on the 
country for protection hereafter. 

The gentleman who last spoke said that tin-plates are manufactured 
in this country, but he did not state where or by whom? 

Mr. BAYNE. They are manufactured in my district. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Where? 

Mr. BAYNE. At the United States Tin-Plate Works. They have 
a perfect plant. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Yes, they have a plant, no doubt. My informa- 
tion is that but one establishment ever undertook to make them in this 
country, and when the price came down to $8 per box itsuspended and 
used its plant for other purposes, whereas tin-plates can now be pro- 
cared for $5 a box, and are being used all over the country in the prep- 
aration of cans and other vessels for the preservation of fruits, vegeta- 
bles, and meats. And it is a fact, sir, that the parties who are engaged 
in this great manufacturing industry for the benefit of the agricultural 
people of this country lose 23 per cent. of the material in working it, 
and yet it is proposed to increase the duty. 

Why, sir, the specter of the Standard Oil Company is presented by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE] in order to frighten the 
House. What difference does it make to the Standard Oil Company 
what ee e aoe we ag on ie er oie ere Oil Com- 
pany, unlike the people who use these plates for other purposes, 
exports its product and gets a drawback of 90 per cent. on every dollar 
of duty it pays. 

[Here the er fell. ] $ 

Mr. KNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I desire to supplement the remarks of 
my colleague by plaaing before the committee some pertinent facts 
given to me by a gentleman whom I know to be reliable. 

The matter in the pending bill which seems most to have surprised Con- 
gressmen as to its wond growth is comprehended within the phrases 
“‘jron or steel sheets, or plates” and commercially known as tin-plates.’’ 

The petitions and other evidence which have been presented to Con- 
gress show that tin-plates of the value of about $17,000,000 were im- 
ported into the United States in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1882. 
This is one-fourth of the total value of the iron and steel imported into 
the United States and about double the value of the pig-iron imported. 

The same evidence shows that tin-cans for canning fruits, vegetables, 
meats, fish, lard, &c., are now manufactured in every State in the Union 
save, perhaps, two in the South; that in Oregon and California the can 
manufactures and canning business have grown to be immense in 
the cans made in those two States alone amounting to about 40,000,000 
each. 

Chicago and Baltimore Jead the list of manufactured cans; in the 
former it is estimated there were over 3,000,000,000 cans made last 
year, and in the latter city about an equal number. 

The whole number of tin cans manufactured within the entire coun- 
try is set down at the seemingly fabulous number of 10,000,000,000. 
The hands employed in this industry include boys and girls, as well as 
adults of both sexes, amounting in all to more than 100,000. 

In connection with these statistics it is interesting to notice that re- 
cently tests have been made in France by the consulting commissioner 
of hygiene and in the United States by the Institute of Technology in 
Boston, Massachusetts, and by the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery in 
our Navy Department, at Washington. In France those tests have re- 
sulted in an order of the director-general of customs prohibiting the 
use or importation of tin cans soldered on the inside. 

In our Navy Department the Secretary addressed a communication 
on this subject to the Surgeon-General of that Department. The answer 
of the latter is as follows: 


The bureau is of opinion that cans soldered on the inside, bringing lead in 
eontact with the contents, furnish a source of danger to health. The danger is 
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readily Re in when it is stated that lead in the proportion of one grain to 

the imperial gallon of drinking-water has produced severe suffering; and the 

fractional part of a grain (1.1) to the same quantity of water has proven injuri- 
ous and even caused paralysis. 

PHILIP 8. WALES, 

Surgeon-General U. & X. 


The Navy Department, in view of the foregoing, will not purchase 
hereafter for the naval service tin cans soldered on the inside. 

The results of extensive tests of vegetables and fruits put up in cans 
soldered in the usual way, made by the Boston Institute of Technology, 
have shown that salts of lead are germinated by the contact, and the 
fruits, &c., thus become dangerously poisonous. 

The testimony taken in the Jeannette exploring expedition, a few 
days ago, includes the following: 


(Extract from testim ony of e ee 8 * before the Jeannette court 
of inquiry. 

In May, 1881, a number of the people became affected with stomach disorders, 
which were attributed to tin-poisoning. It had been observed that the inside of 
the tomato cans had turned dark, as though acted upon by acid. I was not af- 
fected. The tomatoes were marked“ Red Cross Brand," and were excellent in 
quality most of the cruise. They had been subjected to two winters’ and two 
summers’ exposure, 

{Extract from testimony of Chief Engineer Melville.] 

Lieutenant Chipp was on the sick-list when ship went down. I do not know 
whether these men (whose names I will give) were on the sick-list, but I know 
they were being treated for lead-poisining: Mr. Newcomb; the steward, Charles 
Long; Ling, and Kuchue, the seaman, and Lauterback, coal-heaver; I think 

NERS ar ~ L > * * „ 

In the manufacture of tin- plate for commerce there are different qualities of 
tin-plate manufactured. All that is coated with pure tin is much more expen- 
sive than that coated with a mixture of tin and lead, Dealers in canned goods, 
or the people who prepare them, for greater profit are apt to use an inferior 

ality of tin-plate, coated with a coating of tin and lead. Provisions put up in 

manner, to be used a short time after being put up, in all probability no harm 
would come from the use of such goods; but w tables, meats, and par- 
ticularly acid fruits, are put up in inferior tin-plates, the acid attacks the lead 
and causes lead - poisoning. 

In other portions of the testimony in the Jeannette inquiry casual 
mention is made of the fact that some of the Jeannette’s crew suffered 
with lead-poisoning. 

Mr. HOBLITZELL. Mr. Chairman, tin-plates and terne-plates, to 
those in the manufacture of cans, are the raw material, and but 
for the question of revenue involved in the duty it would be better for 
the interest of most of the people they should go upon the free-list. 
So far as the canned goods interest is concerned, I have in the district I 
represent, in Baltimore city, engaged in the manufacture of canned 
goods over 13,000 workingmen, the annual product of whose labor is 
over $23,000,000; and I think that there is no feature of this tariff bill 
which more nearly concerns the masses of the whole people than this 
subject now before the committee. And I think while we are guard- 
ing and protecting the capital of the country invested in industry that 
the legislation of this House should look somewhat to the protection of 
the consumer. 

Now, it is known that the metal tin is not found in the United States, 
that practically all or two-thirds of the metal tin is produced in En- 


And the reasoning of the petitions to Congress of iron andsteel manu- 
facturers favoring an increase of duty on tin-plates, ‘‘ that in the event 
of a war with a foreign power, and the blockade of our harbors, we shall 
have no factories in this country that could supply the article of tin- 
plates,“ is fallacious, for that condition of things existing we will be 
without tin-plates, because of the want of the metal tin, which is not 
found in the United States, and without which tin-plate can not be 
manufactured. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I yield my time to the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. HASKELL]. 

Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Chairman, there is no man in the West, there 
is no member of this House, who desires more earnestly than I do, at all 
times, upon all points in connection with this bill, to secure such a re- 
vision of the tarifas will afford relief to the consumers of manufactured 
products throughout this country. But I want to call the attention of 
the House to this fact, that between these two bills now pending before 
Congress we are offering to the country a reduction of $70,000,000 on 
these various articles of importation. 

Bills of this sort have to be constructed on a sort of compromise prin- 
ciple with reference to all the varied industries of the nation. We can 
not afford and should not attempt to reduce to an abnormally low rate 
upon some of these industries in order to keep the rates up upon others 
and still hope to maintain the standing of the bill before the House. 
Whatever is done in this matter must be done in a fair spirit of a com- 
promise between all these varied industries, each of which is entitled 
to its full share of consideration at our hands. Those who insist, like 
the dog crossing the brook with the piece of meat in his mouth, on grab- 
bing at the shadow of a reduction, will lose, as the dog lost, the substance 
of the meat in the end. We have before the two Houses of Congress a 
measure that we have power to enact into a law if we do not allow our- 
selves to drift away from the proper principle and cut and slash indis- 
criminately upon other industries but our own to protect them, thereby 
creating that opposition which will induce other industries and other 
interests alike potent and important to come and slash and cripple ours. 

I ask the House, I ask the Republican side of this House especially, 
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who are charged with this legislation of the country, charged with this 
duty of reducing the burdens upon the people, charged with the duty of 
an honest endeavor to make a fair, impartial, and proper revision of the 
tariff, to so work and so harmonize all conflicting elements that a tariff 
bill may be passed by this House. If we do so work, then we will rec- 
ognize every industry and yield it its fair proportion of care, and not 
seek to make so heavy reductions that in time we shall succeed only in 
losing all that we have sought to gain. I want the responsibility for a 
failure, if failure must come in this attempt at reducing taxation—in- 
ternal revenue and tariff to rest where that failure properly belongs. 

I know Republican members of the House desire to reduce the revenues 
of the country at the same time that they reduce the taxes which bear 
most heavily upon the people; and I know that unless they are led 
from it on a mistaken idea of how low they can go with safety, they 
will see fit to act in that direction in the line that I have 

Now, upon this pending proposition, to put this tin-plate practically 
upon the free-list, every man, every worker in iron and steel in this 
country, and every representative of such interests here, knows that 
if it is put upon the free-list such a door is opened to revenue frauds 
that no man representing iron and steel workers can vote for the bill. 
We must have a bill that iron and steel workers, manufacturers en- 
gaged in all of the industries of the land, wood-workers, and every class 
of our people can support and support cheerfully with a view to its ulti- 
mate enactment into law. 

I repeat, then, Mr. Chairman, that to ask us to put tin-plates by za 
the free-list, to make their importation into this country entirely 
in the face of the probable and entirely possible frauds that might be 
perpetrated if they are free, is to ask us to abandon all hope of a tariff 
revision at this session of Congress or at any time when that proposi- 
tion is thoroughly understood. Gentlemen upon both sides of this 
House, if they are sincere in desiring a reduction of rates and a revision 
of the tariff, will not vote for this ultra proposition. I would be bene- 
fited and my people would be benefited as much by a reduction of cost 
to the consumers of the nation and the people at as any other 
Representative upon this floor. But I know that we have it in our 
power to make a revision, not such as our Democratic friends say they 
want, but we hope to make a reduction as much as I believe we can 
make with safety and still have money enough to meet the obligations 
of the Government; money enough to carry on the operations of the 
Government, to pay the national debt, and to maintain our honest ob- 
ligations to our soldiers now upon the pension-roll. We can not make 
a reduction that will cripple us to the extent that we must surrender 
any of the obligations which we owe to the people. We must reduce 
only to the extent of leaving ourselves in that condition which will en- 
able us to discharge our obligations, to maintain the Government, to 
pay our debts, and to support our disabled pensioners. 

Here the hammer fell. 

Mr. McKINLEY. If the time for debate has been exhausted upon 
the other side of the House I am satisfied that we shall now come to a 
vote upon this proposition. I do not desire to occupy any further time 
of the committee upon it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York wishes to speak 
upon the other side, as the Chair understands. 

Mr. KELLEY. Debate is exhausted. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I do not desire to make any point that will ex- 
clude the gentleman from New York from being heard; but as I under- 
stand it, that side has exhausted its time. [Cries of ‘‘ Vote!’’ “ Vote!!“] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to make a statement: that by 
a little misunderstanding the Chair did not recognize the gentleman 
from New York when he rose a short time ago. Of course, gentlemen 
will understand that the Chairis sometimes advised in advance when a 
gentleman desires to occupy the floor. The Chair had promised to rec- 
ognize the gentleman from New York, but owing to this misunderstand- 
ing it was not done. If there be no objection the Chair would like to 
have the privilege of izing the gentleman now. 

Mr. McKINL I will make no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will recognize the gentleman from 
‘New York for five minutes. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. Mr. Chairman, I want to vote for free tin, and 
I wish to give the reasons why I desire to do so. There is scarcely an 
article so universally used as those articles which are made of tin-plates 
in this country. There is no manufacture in this country of tin-plate, 
and therefore there is no protection afforded to any American industry 
by keeping up the high duty, and no industry here will be weakened 
or injured by reducing the duty or taking it off altogether. 

I am op to a tariff for revenue only. I am fora tariff to pro- 
tect American labor and American industry. Thisduty upon tin-plates 
does neither; we do not need any tariff for revenue. Our revenues are 
too large. We are trying to cut them down, and here is a good chance 
to cut them down on an article where the relief will be felt by every 
man, every woman, and every child in the country. 

That is all I have to say. Iwish merely tostate the reason why I am 
going to vote as I propose to do. 

If I have any time I give it to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SPRINGER]. 


Mr. VALENTINE. The gentleman has no right to yield any of his 


time to the other side, the time given to that side having been fully 
occupied. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time allowed for debate on this paragraph 
has expired. The question is on the amendment of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE], which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 709 strike out “1 and one-tenth of 1 cent” and insert “2 cents.“ 

The question being taken, there were—ayes 10, noes not counted. 

So the amendment was not agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Kasson], which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 709 strike out the words “und one-tenth of lcent;” so that it will read 
I cent per pound.” 

The amendment was to. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts). The gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. ANDERSON] makes a motion to strike out. The Chair 
desires to know what the gentleman proposes to strike out. 

Mr. ANDERSON. My motion is to strike out the paragraph relat- 
ing to tin, from line 705 to line 716. 

Mr. BAYNE. Before the question is put on that motion I desire to 
offer an amendment to perfect the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. A motion to amend is in order. 

Mr. BAYNE. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After line 709 add these words: 

“ Provided, That no drawback shall be allowed thereon.” 

The amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. HASKELL. I notice in lines 710 and 711 the words: 

Be or crimped sheet-iron or steel, 1 and nine-tenths of 1 cent per 
n 

I move to strike out that entire corrugated or crimped sheet-iron or 
steel provision. It might cover 

The CHAIRMAN. No debate is in order. 

The question being taken on Mr. HASKELL’s amendment, there were 
ayes 104, noes 4. 

So (further count not being called for) the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PARKER. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 709, after the word “one” insert the words “ tenth of; so that it will 
read one tenth of 1 cent per pound.“ 

The question being taken on Mr. PARKER’s amendment, there were 
ayes 16, noes not counted. 

So the amendment was not agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. ANDERSON], to strike out the whole paragraph. 

Mr. HUTCHINS. I would like to have the paragraph read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The motion of the gentleman from Kansas is to 
strike out the whole paragraph, from line 705 to line 716 inclusive. 

The question being taken, there were—ayes 26, noes not counted. 

So the motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. CARLISE. I think there has been some misunderstanding here. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentlemanrise to offer an amendment? 

Mr. CARLISLE. Yes, sir. 1 think there has been some misunder- 
standing as to what the motion of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
ANDERSON] was. I understood his motion was to strike out ftom line 
705 down to and including line 711. Some gentlemen say it was to 
strike out all down to and including line 716, including the proviso. 

Mr. HUTCHINS. I made the inquiry, and it was so stated by the 


Chair. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I intended my motion to strike out to stop at 
line 711, before the proviso. 

Mr. CARLISLE. The House has refused to strike out the whole 
clause, including the proviso. I now move to strike out all of the par- 
agraph, from line 712 down to and including line 716, as follows: 

Provided, That all shapes or blanks, of sheet or 2 or skelp- iron, if not 
specially enumerated or provided for in this act, shall pay one-quarter cent per 
2 5 than is imposed upon the material of which such shapes or 

I desire to make a brief statement. 

The CHAIRMAN, No debate is in order. 

Mr. BAYNE. If there was any probability that the gentleman's 
motion would be adopted, I think it would be very well to have some 
debate on it. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I am very sorry that this system of cutting off de- 
bate prevents necessary explanations being made. If I had the right 
to do so I should state what I should propose to do to supply the place 
of this proviso if it should be stricken out. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts). The Chair 


stated some time ago, in putting the question on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. ANDERSON], that that motion was to strike 
out from line 705 to line 716, inclusive; and the Chair derived his in- 
formation from the gentleman from Kansas himself, who replied in 
response to an inquiry from the Chair that that was his motion. There 
has been some misapprehension about the matter, but the Chair thinks 
it is due to himself to make this statement. 


1883. 


The question is on the motion of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
CARLISLE], to strike out all from line 712 to 716, inclusive, being the 
proviso. 7 

The motion of Mr. CARLISLE was not to. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Now I move to e out lines 705 to 709, in- 
clusive, being the first portion of the ph. Lines 710 and 711 
have already been stricken out on the motion of the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. HASKELL]. 

The motion of Mr. ANDERSON was not agreed to. 

The Clerk read lines 717 to 732, as follows: 


Hoop or band or scroll or other iron, without reference to length and by what- 
ever name called, eight inches or less in width and not thinner than No, 10 wire 


gau land two-tenths of I cent per pound; thinner than No, 10 wire gauge and 
not thinner than No, 17 wire ga land four-tenths of 1 cent per pound; thin- 
„lan -tenths of 1 cent per poun: 


ner than No, 17 wire gau; 
Provided, That all articles not . enumerated or provided for in this a 

whether wholly or partly manu „ made from the hoop band, or sero! 

iron herein provided for or of which such hoop, band, or scrol jron shall be the 

material of chief value, shall pay one-fourth of I cent per pound more duty than 

that im on the iron from which they are made or which shall be such ma- 

terial of chief value. k 
Mr. MULDROW. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


7 ae the word “called,” in line 718, insert “excepting iron and steel cotton- 


Mr. MULDROW. Mr. Chairman, I offer that amendment in the 
hope that when we reach the section following the one just read there 
will be a reduction of duty so far as iron and steel cotton-ties are con- 
cerned. And I offer this amendment to relieve the bill of any ambi- 
guity which might exist if this provision goes in as it now stands. 

Mr. HORR. I will state to the gentleman that that very subject is 
embraced in line 733. 

Mr. MULDROW. My amendment applies to line 718 and comes in 
after the word called.“ I offer it to relieve the bill of ambiguity in 
the event my hopes are realized that this committee will lessen the 
duty on cotton-ties when that provision of the bill is reached. 

The people of the Southern States consume annually about 30,000,000 
of these cotton-ties; 30,000 tons every year are used by the people I in 
part represent on this floor. With the present ad valorem rate of duty 
of 35 per cent. they yield a revenue to the Government of more than 
$250,000. The same class of material, material similar to that of the 
cotton-tie, hoop-iron, yields a revenue to the Government of only about 


„000. 

_ Now, if you put cotton-ties upon the same footing with this hoop- 
iron indicated in the pending paragraph of the bill, you will reduce 
the revenue which the Government now receives from the importation 
of cotton-ties from $250,000 annually down to about $24,000. 

The people who use these cotton-ties are perhaps more interested in 
this particular question than in any other that will come before this 
body. If this bill is passed as reported, one of the highest and most oner- 
ous taxes they will have to pay asa people is for duty on eotton- ties. Yet 
cotton in this country is about the only thing that is not claimed in 
some degree to be protected, that does not receive some aid and encour- 
agement from our tariff laws. Even the wheat and rye and oats and 
corn grown along the Canadian border receive, as is claimed by the 
advocates of tariff protection, some benefit from the tariff. 

Mr. SPARKS. About 5 cents in the te, 

Mr. MULDROW. But cotton receives absolutely nothing in the way 
of protection. And just here I would controyert the statement made a 
few days ago by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY] in refer- 
ence to the spinners and weavers of this country paying the farmers 
and planters who raise cotton as much for the ties and as for 
the cotton. I hold in my hand a communication from a man who is 
well informed on that subject. He shows thatas tare on a bail of cot- 
ton at least 6 per cent. is deducted in the English market. He dem- 
onstrates by figures and by the exhibition of prices current in the Liver- 
pool and New York markets that the statement made by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY] the other day, and corroborated by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Crapo] and the gentleman from 
Rhode Island [Mr. CHACE], was simply inexcusable. 

Mr. MCKINLEY. To what authority does the gentleman refer ? 

Mr. MULDROW. I refer to an article written to the New York 
Times by J. 8. Moore, in the city of New York, who has reviewed this 
whole question, and gives the figures, and shows that on the 28th day 
of January of the present year the difference between the price of cot- 
ton in New York and the price in Liverpool was just the difference of 
transportation and the tare, which is deducted from the cotton-bale in 
the Liverpool market. As I have not time in which to read it, I will in- 
sert it in my remarks, 

THE DUTY ON COTTON-TIES. 
To the Editor of the New York Times: 

The somewhat noisy but interesting colloquy in the House of Representatives 
yesterday on the question whether or not the planter is benefited by paying, 
say, 4 cents a pound for cotton-ties and selling them as pure cotton at 10 cents a 
pound to the manufacturer is so far important, because it placestwo gentlemen 
PA ben hi est 5 in 5 country in a very equivocal position. Messrs. 

Rhod nd, * ad 
ploded fallacy that the ea isthe gainer by the treat crema ayers this 


ransacti 
maaier arry eee apart of my argument before the Tarif Commission I feel 
myself call Epos to give such an unqualified explanation on the subject as 


will serve as a demonstration in the controversy which is sure to spring up again 


when the metal schedule is reached in the House. In my argument before the 
‘Tariff Commission I said as regards cotton-ties the following: 
ressive taxes are upheld by either bayonets or 5 or both. Now, 
y. there is no bayonet element in our tariff oppression, but it is upheld by the 
ignorance of the tax-payer, Let me show you an example in the present coutro- 
versy of the duty on cotton-ties. Of course I will not here enter into the merits of 
the case to show why cotton-ties made of hoop-iron should only pay W per cent. 
duty, and the material they are made of 70 or 80 cent. But what are cotton- 
ties and who pays for them? It has been stated before this commission that the 
lanter who pays, say, for argument’s sake, 5 cents a pound for cotton-ties gets 
0 or Il cents forthe weight in return when he sells a bale of cotton, and there- 
fore he ought not togrumble when he is called upon to pay 70 or 80 per gent. tax 
to uphold the industries of his country, The facts are simply these: First, the 
price of cotton is made in the Liverpool market; second, every bale of cotton 
sold in Liverpool is sub; to 6 per cent. tare. In other words, if a bale of cot- 
ton weighs 450 pounds in New York, when sent to Liverpool and sold there the 
owner is paid for 423 pounds only, Thus it is as clearas the sun at noonday that 
the planter pays for and loses the covering of the cotton. Does anybody in his 
senses suppose that the New York shipper will pay for 450 pounds of cotton and 
lose 27 pounds of it when he sells it in Ming so * 
In the lengthy examination that followed before the commission the following 
will be found interesting on the subject of the duty on cotton-ties. The late Mr. 


McMahon interrogated me: 

„Question. You make out a very good case (it appears to me) regarding the 
hardship on the cotton-grower in the matter of eotton-ties; would not that be 
entirely obviated by allowing him a drawback on the ties and baling? 

Answer. Who would get the drawback? 

„It he has it reimbursed to him, would it not do away with the objection? 

“A. The great objection to the drawback system is that it leads to all sorts 


fra 

“Q. Explain what you mean. 

“A, I think that advantage would be taken of it. Ikno that it has been found 
very difficult to arrange as to the drawback on sugar, But I fail to see in this 
cotton- tie business who should get the drawback. In the case of cotton-ties and 
jute-bagging who would have the advantage? 

„Commissioner McMAnoy, The planter would have the benefit. There is no 
doubt about that. Does he not pay the duty now in effect? 

“The Wrrvess, Certainly. 

“Commissioner McManon. If you take it out of the Treasury and give it back 
to him when he exports his cotton, would not that be reimbursing him? 

“The Wiryess. But suppose he uses a home-made cotton-tie? 

“Commissioner AMBLER. He need not unless he gets it as cheap. 

“The Wir xs. He would buy it just the same and get the drawback. There 
is another complication. How is the planterto know that the man who!“ gins” 
his twenty bales of cotton uses foreign or home-made cotton-ties? If he is to 
have a drawback let him have it on all cotton-ties, whether made abroad or in 
Pennsylvania or Ohio. 

“Commissioner AMBLER, Then, do you recommend that cotton-ties shall be 


imported free? 

“The Wrrness. I do not. It wil not do any harm to let them pay 35 per cent. 
babar not do everything at once. We must not take a step from one extreme 
to the other.” 

This took place in the presence of Mr. Oliver, and the fact that the planter lost 
not only the duty on cotton-ties, but all he paid for them, was not 
the commission, as, indeed, it is indisputable. Now let me state what too 
place in the House yesterday when the duty on cotton-ties was mentioned: 

“Mr. Cuace said that the cotton spinners of the United States bought about 
1,200,000 bales per annum. They paid for it the market price, and they paid for 
the hoops as cotton. Gentlemen of the South bought hoops for 34 cents a pound 
and sold them to the North as cotton for 7 centeapoundadvance. [Applause on 
the Republican side. 

“Mr, KI Nd, of Louisiana. The 

SMe Cuace, That amounts to 


ntleman is in error, 
,000 that goes into your pockets from our 


pockets. 

“Mr, AIKEN. That assertion is erroneous, Has pusee is fixed in Englang. 

“Mr, MCKINLEY. I do not care whatthey doin England. The gentleman from 
Rhode Island, who is a practical manufacturer, declares on the floor that cotton- 
ties for which you pay 3} cents a pound you charge him from 10 to 11 cents for. 

“Mr. AITKEN, He says what is not so, 8 in the gulleries.] 

“Mr. Crapo, of Massachusetts, The bale of cotton is put on the scales and it is 
weighed, cotton and iron-hoops and all, and on that total gross weight we pay 
the 10 or 11 cents per pound. [Applause on the ublican side.]“ 

‘Thus, then, bot essrs. CHACE and Crapo maintain that the philanthropic 
manufacturers of New England pay 10cents a pound for iron which costs 3} cents 
a pound, and call it cotton. Well, then, here are once more the facts, which I 
trust will utterly confute the statement of these gentlemen. First, there is no 
more doubt that the price of cotton is in ral made in Liverpool than there 
is about any other well-established fact. Isaid “in general” advisedly, because 
it has happened that a corner was sometimes made in the price of cotton for a 
mesenger month in New York. But such transactions are, of course, only r = 

ling, and are settled as such, and no one in his senses can call such gambling 
legitimate transactions. Both Mr.CmAcEand Mr.Crapo know, or ought to know, 
well enough that out of the 6,500,000 bales crop of this year we will ship at least 
4,500,000 balesabroad, Hence that fact alone will demonstrate the ng of the 
price of cotton in Liverpool. Second: yesterday, the 27th day of January, the 
cables of price of cotion in Liverpool arrived here about 9.30 in the morning, to 
the following effect: 

“SATURDAY, January 27, 1883. 


“ Liverpool reports middling upland and Orleans *. dearer, namely, at 5} 4d. 
and did., with sales of 12,000 bales, including 8,400 à es American,” 


Calculating the inside figure ö IId. per pound, a bale of cotton weighing 450 
pounds gross would bring in Liverpool £10 13s.3jd. It we reduce this to Ameri- 
can currency at $4.55 for sight drafts Be pound Meee we shall as near as 
possible $51.72 for a bale of cotton of 450 pounds in Live 1. The freight on 
cotton by steamer to Live: l was quoted yesterday a re und, which 
amounts to 10s. 6)d., which reduced to American currency will be $2.55}. Insur- 
ing and handling a bale of cotton, say, 45} cents, will bring . Aree! freight and 
expenses to $3. uct $3 from $51.74, that a bale of cotton of 450 pounds at 5} jd. 
is “supposed” to fetch in Liverpool, and the net amount is $48.74 for a bale. 

Now, the price for January cotton (the same, of course, as quoted in Liverpool) 
in New York yesterday was 10,16 cents — pound, which will make a bale of 
450 pounds cost in New York $15.72. There would have been co: uently a 
profit of $3 on each bale of cotton fora commission merchant to gain. In short, 
all that the Lehmans, Fatmans, Inmans, and other cotton-shippers would have 
had to do yesterday was to cable over to 5 to sell 10,000 bales of mid- 
dling cotton at ö Ad., which was the price, and buy it here at 10.16 cents, which 
was also the price, and — would have pocketed $30,000 on the day’s transac- 
tion. And now let me prick this bubble and disenchant such a proposition. A 
bale of cotton in Liverpool is subject to 6 per cent. tare for the covering, which 
of course includes the cotton-ties. Hence a bale of cotton weighing 450 pounds 
in New York loses in Liverpool 27 pounds, and is in reality only 423 pounds, 

Well, then, these 423 pounds of cotton in Liverpool (which, by courtesy orjug- 
gle, is called 450 pounds in New York) would bring, at5 1d. yer pound, as near 
ns possible £10 Os. 6J., or, reduced to American currency at Si. S per EI, $8.62 a 
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bale. The cost here at 10.16 cents a pound 


$45.72 bale, the margin there- 
fore is $2.90 to cover freight, insurance, and handling, which, as near as I could 


make it, would be & a bale. Thus it clearly shows that England not only makes 
the price for cotton, but when she buys it she pays for cotton pure and simple 
and not for pela If Messrs. Cuacr and Crapo maintain that they pay the 
American planter for the covering as cotton, why do not they pay the planters 
the English price of cotton less freight? 

The Liverpool price yesterday was, as I stated, ö lid. per pound; take from 
this 9.32d. for freight, and the net price for cotton would be Sid, which is 
net in New York 11.03 cents a pound, and yet the price was only 10.16 cents here, 
But if you add to these 10.16 cents the 6 per cent. tare and the handling of the 
cotton for shipment, exclusive of freight, the last h cent is accounted for. 
The American planter does no more get paid for the covering of cotton, either 
here or in England, than he does, as I stated before the Turi mmission, for 

nning the cotton. And the assertion to the contrary by Messrs. CHACE and 
JRAPO 1 no foundation whatever. 
J. S. MOORE, 


New York, Sunday, January 28, 1883. 


Mr. Chairman, would that I could impress the importance of this mat- 
ter to the Southern farmer upon the members of this committee. The 
people of eleven States of this Union are anxiously watching your de- 
cision on this question. They are those who labor with incessant toil 
from January to the close of December, and, work as best they may, eke 
out but ascanty support. To save money from the culture of cotton, with 
the best management and the greatest frugality, seems to be impossible. 
No people have contributed more to swell the coffers of those engaged 
in protected industries than these; and yet not one of them appears as 
a lobbyist in the corridors of this Capitol to-day to make known their 
grievances or endeavor tostay the hand that now holds the uplifted ax. 

Their production is the t item in our favor in the balance of 
trade with foreign countries. ven- tenths of all the commercial cotton 
of the world is grown in the Southern States; they furnish the means for 
the operation of your own Northern spindles; and I ask you to pause 
before you inflict upon them this further wrong. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. RUSSELL. On the question asto whether the consumers of cot- 
ton in this country pay for the weight of the ties and the covering, I 
wish to say that there is no tare which comes out of the weight of the 
cotton-bale. The ties and the covering amount to about 4 per cent. of 
the total weight of the bale. Therefore every manufacturer of cotton 
in this country who pays for one hundred pounds of cotton, and at the 
same rate for the covering, the bagging and the hoop-iron, gets but 
ninety-six pounds of cotton. 

Mr. MULDROW. I have the figures here. 

Mr. RUSSELL. There is no mistake about that; it is precisely so. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. Will the gentleman permit me toask 
him a question? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Certainly. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. When you buy hogs and cattle with 
the hair on, do you pay the same price for the hair that you do for the 
meat? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have no doubt about it. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. You have no doubt you do. 

Mr. RUSSELL. If we buy the hog with the hair on we do. [Laugh- 


ter.] 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. Then if you pay the same price for 
hair that you do for meat you are not a very good judge of those articles. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Ihave here some telegraph dispatches covering this 
point completely. 

Mr. MONEY. I understand the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. RUSSELL] to assert that there can be no mistake about the fact 
that the mill-owners in this country buy the cotton with the bag and 
the ties and without any tare. But yet it isa fact well known that 
there is in the Liverpool market 4 per cent. tare deducted on all cotton- 

es. 


The gentleman is mistaken when he asserts that there is no tare for 
American-sold cotton. Thereisatare, not in the weight but in the price. 
Notwithstanding the evidence adduced the other day by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY], I venture to assert that no manufacturer 
here or elsewhere has ever yet paid 11 cents a pound for any bagging 
and ties used in putting up cotton. When a bale of cotton is sold the 
aggregate is charged to the buyer at 11 cents a pound. 

uppose that instead of the bagging and ties ona bale of cotton weigh- 
ing twenty-two pounds, which is the average weight, those articles 
weighed one hundred and twenty-two pounds. There would be no tare 
e for the bagging and ties, but there would be a tare in the price, 
and instead of paying 11 cents a pound the purchasers of cotton in this 
country would never offer to pay more thar 7 cents a pound for the cot- 
ton and the ing. 

The question was then taken upon the amendment of Mr. MULDROW, 
to insert in line 718 after the words by whatever name called“ the 
words ‘‘ excepting iron and steel cotton-ties;’’ and upon a division there 
were—ayes 56, noes 63. 

Mr. MULDROW. I call for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. HASKELL and Mr. MULDROW were 


committee again divided; and the tellers reported that there 


So the amendment was not agreed to. 
Mr. CARLISLE. I move to amend, in line 720, by striking out the 


words ‘‘two-tenths of 1,’’ so that it will read ‘‘hoop, or band, or scroll, 
or other iron, without reference to length, and not thinner than No. 10 
wire gauge, 1 cent per pound.“ 

We have reached another clause in this bill where there is a classifi- 
cation different from that in the existing law, and a rate of duty pro- 
posed which is an increase over the duty imposed by the present law 
upon all the sizes of hoop, band, and scroll iron between No. 17 and 
and No. 20 wire gauge. 

If any gentleman will consult the price-list he will find that the dif- 
ference between hoop, band, and scroll-iron and bar-iron is $1.25 per 
ton. On the size to which this amendment relates the bill proposes to 
give an additional duty over the bar-iron of $6.72, on account of the ad- 
ditional value of $1.25. That is to say, on the hoop, band, and scroll 
iron up to No. 10 wire gauge it proposes a duty of $26.88 per ton, while 
we have im upon the bar $20.16 per ton, making, as just stated, 
$6.72 additional on the ton for an additional value of $1.25. 

Now, if gentlemen can go before the country and sustain a bill based 
upon such a principle as that they will be able to accomplish much 
more than I think they can. And this discrimination, this enormous 
discrimination, increases as you go through the various sizes up to No. 
20 wire gauge. My proposition is to reduce the duty to 1 cent per 
pound, which will be, I admit, largely out of proportion to the duty 
placed upon the bar-iron; but not supposing that I shall be able to ac- 
complish exactly what ought to be done, I am willing to come as near 
to it as possible. 

If the bar-iron according to the price list is worth $33.35 a ton the 
hoop, band, and scroll-iron up to No. 20—seven-eighths of an inch wide, 
three-fourths of an inch wide, and an inch wide—is worth $36.60 per 
ton, and you propose to put $20.16 on the bar and $26.88 on the hoop, 
band, and scroll. 

If Í am mistaken in this matter I invite gentlemen on the other side 
to correct me. If Jam not mistaken then I invite gentlemen on the: 
other side to show if they can some good reason why we should have- 
$6.72 additional duty for $1.25 additional value. 

More than that, it is proposed according to the bill as it stands to impose 
on this hoop, band, and seroll- iron, not thinner than No. 10, a duty equiv- 
alent to 73} per cent. ad valorem. It is proposed by the remainder of 
the clause to impose upon iron not thinner than No. 17 a duty equiva- 
lent to 86 per cent. ad valorem, and upon iron from No. 17 to No. 20a 
duty equivalent to 97 per cent. ad valorem, This is iron used for hoops 
of barrels, casks, and kegs, for the bands on trunks, and for a great 
many other purposes which I can not now enumerate. 

It is the duty of this committee, if it intends to make, as the gentle- 
man from Kansas seems to think it ought to make, a symmetrical and 
harmonious bill, to put the duties on these useful articles in something 
like a proper proportion to the duties on the bar-iron, which is the base 
of all this manufavture. 

Mr. HASKELL. We pro to put the duty on hoop, band, and 
scroll iron right alongside of the duty on the same commodity, only a. 
little wider; that is, sheet-iron. Upon sheet-iron not thinner than No. 
20 wire gauge we have placed duties of 1 and 2 cents a pound. Upon 
the same class of goods, onl MTSE gas the same class of goods 
which may be reduced in width to an eighth of an inch we have put the 
same rate in the one case that we did in the other. But the gentleman, 


when he compares our rating of hoop, band, and scroll iron, instead of 


making comparison with sheet-iron or plate-iron, from which it comes 
and by which it should be measured, out of which, by cutting and shear- 
ing, it is made, takes us over into bar-iron. 

Mr. CARLISLE. The gentleman will allow me to correct him. In 
this bill you have put iron up to No. 20 at 1.4 cents. 

Mr. HASKELL, The first class is fixed at 1.2 cents. 

Mr. CARLISLE. That is up to No. 17. 

Mr. HASKELL. pas sir. 

Mr. CARLISLE. And from No. 17 to No. 20 you have raised the duty 
$2.24 per ton over the present law. 

Mr. HASKELL. Wehavenotreached that. The honorable gentle- 
man has a way of offering an amendment and then making a speech on. 
something we have not reached. That has been done a dozen times. 
In the paragraph which the gentleman proposes toamend we make the 
rate precisely the same as the rate fixed this morning on sheet-iron from 
which these hoops are made. These are the same material, of the same- 
thickness, only narrower, andincreasedin cost. That is all there is of it. 

The gentleman quotes some figures with reference to bar-iron and 
states that this hoop band, and scroll iron, or sheet-iron, is only $6 a 
ton more. 

Mr. CARLISLE. No, sir; $1.25 more a ton. 

Mr. HASKELL. One dollar and twenty-five cents morea ton. Now, 
I want to say to the gentleman that there are varieties of hoop, band, and 
scroll iron the labor upon which costs $47 a ton without regard to the- 
cost of the pig from which it is puddled and rolled. Hoop, band, and 
scroll iron the widths designated here, comprise identically the same- 


material as this sheet-iron of the different thicknesses. We have read 
the figures from different manufacturers showing that the cost of some 
of this iron is $47 aton forthe labor. Hoop, band, or scroll iron—that 
as eo of sheet iron an inch wide, two inches wide, three inches wide, 

of indefinite length—costs not only all that it costs to make sheet- 
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iron of the same thickness, but costs more on acecount of the additional 
expense of handling; instead of broad sheets twenty-four or forty-eight 
inches wide, little strips an inch, two inches, three inches wide. 

The honorable gentleman in comparing prices takes us over into bar- 
iron, Welsh bar and crown bar iron. Welsh bars do not 

Mr. CARLISLE. No; the best Staffordshire iron. 

Mr. HASKELL. Staffordshire iron would not make it sheet-iron. 
It is the cheapestironin the world. This rate is identical with the rate 
fixed on the other varieties of sheet-iron. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. TUCKER. I move to strike out the last word, and will yield 
my time to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE]. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Kansas seeks 
to make a comparison between this hoop or band or scroll iron and 
sheet-iron. I stated yesterday, and it was admitted, at least not ques- 
tioned by anybody on the floor, that the sheet-iron with which we 
were then dealing was werth only $6 per ton more than bar-iron. 
Now, we have come to an article which is worth only $1.25 more than 
‘bar-iron, and the gentleman insists that we shall put the same duty on 
it which was put on an article worth $6 more than bar-iron. In other 
words, this hoop, band, and scroll iron is worth $4.75 per ton less than 
shect-iron, about which the gentleman has been speaking, according to 
the price: lists, as can be seen by examining them. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, he proposes to regulate the duty by the rates 
imposed on sheet-iron, instead of going back to bar-iron, which is the 
basis of this part of the schedule, and regulating the duties according 
to the rates imposed upon that article. In making my statements I 
have taken the quotations of the best Staffordshire bar, and have not 
spoken of Welsh bar or crown bar. I have not undertaken to discuss 
an amendment not pending, as stated by the gentleman, but have sim- 
ply called the attention of the committee in a general way to a subse- 
quent provision of this clause because we can not dispose of this one 
intelligently without considering what follows it. We ought tomake 
as far as ible harmonious rates, and in order to do so when we come 
to consider the first rate proposed by the clause we must necessarily 
look forward to see what the other rates are, and ascertain whether 
they are consistent with each other. And for that purpose alone did I 
refer to a subsequent clause. 

I propose to follow this up with amendments to each of the other 
clauses to make them consistent and harmonious throughout, not only 
with this one, but with the action of the committee day before yester- 
day when it fixed the rates on bar-iron, and with the action of the com- 
mittee yesterday when it fixed the rates on sheet-iron, worth 84.75 
more per ton than this material, which every cooperand every man who 
is compelled to use a barrel or a cask or a hogshead or any other wooden 
vessel bound with hoops is interested in. 

Mr. HASKELL. Will the gentleman let me ask him a question? 

Mr. CARLISLE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HASKELL. Do you deny hoop, band, or scroll iron does not 
cover the same thickness of wire gauge of sheet-iron? 

Mr. CARLISLE. Certainly it does. 

Mr. HASKELL. Have we not fixed the first grade of sheet-iron at 
1 and two-tenths of 1 cent per pound, the next at 1 and three-tenths of 
1 cent per pound, and the next at 1 and five-tenths of 1 cent per pound; 
and do we not fix this at 1.2, 1.3, and 1.4, and why do you complain? 

Mr. CARLISLE. Because this is not worth as much by $4.75 per 
ton. The other is worth $6 more than bar-iron, and this is worth only 
$1.25 more than bar. I do not care where it comes from or how it is 
made; that is the value of the article, and the duty should bear a proper 
relation to the value. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. MCKINLEY, I rise tooppose the amendment of the gentleman 
from Kentucky. Now, Mr. Chairman, to t the amendment would 
be to destroy everything heretofore accomplished and impair a most 
important industry in the United States. Using the language of my 
colleague on the committee, as we have already fixed the rate on sheet- 
iron we must maintain the duties reported by this bill in order to keep 
them in harmonious relation with each other. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Allow me to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I have only five minutes. 

. CARLISLE. Iam willing to give you all the time you desire. 
. McKINLEY. Wait until I have concluded. 
. CARLISLE. It is for information only. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Three years ago, Mr. Chairman, there was aprop- 
sition before this House, coming from the Committee on Ways and 
Mcans—a proposition similar to the one made by the gentleman from 
Kentucky TMr. CARLISLE] to-day. The difference between his prop- 
osition now and the proposition then is that while the latter proposed 
35 per cent. ad valorem, his proposes 40 per cent. ad valorem upon hoop 
or band or scroll iron. When that proposition came to this House it 
came with a report of the majority favoring it, but there came also a 
report from the minority of that committee, composed of some of the 
most prominent members of this body at that time, some of whom are 
still conspicuousin this Chamber. That minority report wassigned by 
Garfield, KELLEY, CONGER, WILLIAM P. FRYE, and my distinguished 
associate on the committee, Mr. DUNNELL, of Minnesota, who is not 


a radical protectionist. What did they say about the proposition to 
make them dutiable at 35 per cent? They said: 
It will destroy at least $5,000,000 of capital now invested in machinery spe- 


cially and exclusive} appiied to this particular branch of manufacture in Mas- 
sachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and other States. 


Mr. MORRISON. Do you believe them? 
Mr. McKINLEY. I do believe them. And what was true then is 
true now. 

Second. It will turn out of employment not less than 5,000 artisans and laborers 
who are now engaged in this special manufacture and about 10,000 more who 
sro enraged in the production of the material of which hoop-iron is made. 

It will transfer the profits of these manufacturers to the importers and to our 
reduce cost of the fin- 
own by the fact that since 


rivals in foreign countries, and will not material) 
ished products to American consumers. This is 
the importation of cut-hoops under the Treasury ruli. of 1878 has been allowed 
at 35 per cent. the importer and foreign producer have fixed the prices at so small 
a fraction below the prices at which the American manufacturers can produce 
them that only a very small advantage has accrued to the consumer, and the 
home production has become impossible. 


The Tariff Commission in their report use the following language 
with reference to this subject: 

On hoop, band, and scroll iron a reduction is recommended on the three 
classes of 5, 10, and 15cents per one hundred pounds, ively. This class of 


iron if not in the present law dutiable at rates proportionate to other lines of 
merchant iron, and considering the additional labor over bar-iron uired for 


rolling hoops and bands, as great a reduction is recommended as would be equi- 
table 3 The rates recommended are in a just ratio between bar - iron and 
n. 


Now, the proposition of the gentleman is wholly out of harmony 
with existing law fixing the rate of duty upon the material out of 
which this iron is made, is illogical and indefensible upon any 
principle of tariff legislation. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I propose 60 per cent. 

Mr. McKINLEY. We have not yet reached the cotton-tie question, 
although it has been introduced into this debate; and I prefer to leave 
what I have to say upon that point until we do reach it, as we will in 
order later on. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Let me ask the gentleman from Ohio a question. 
The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. HASKELL] argued that the duties 
here should be made to conform to those upon sheet-iron. Now, I want 
my friend from Ohio to state to this House, if he will, whcther this 
noop- iron is made of sheet-iron at all? I desire to ask him if it is not 
really made from smaller rolls; and also the fact as to whether or not 
it is worth as much in that form as the other grades of sheet-iron? 

Mr. McKINLEY. It is made upon smaller rolls 

Mr. CARLISLE. And not from sheet-iron? 

Mr. McKINLEY. That is unquestioned. But let me state to the 
gentleman from Kentucky that it is more nsive to make. It re- 
quires more labor. It isa more advanced form of the manufacture than 
sheet-iron, requiring advanced processes. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Yet it sells less in the market. 

Mr. McKINLEY. And it requires more skill and labor to make it; 
therefore it requires more protection in the interest of our skilled and 
unskilled workman. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has ex- 
pired. Debate upon this amendment is exhausted. 

Mr. TUCKER. I withdraw the pro forma amendment and renew it. 

Mr. HASKELL rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia is recognized. 

Mr. TUCKER. I renew the pro forma amendment for the purpose 
of saying a word in reference to this matter. 

The question between us on this side and gentlemen upon the other 
side depends on the facts, and as there is a diversity of opinion about 
the facts, of course there will be a dispute about the conclusion. In 
order that there may be no difficulty in that connection I desire to 
quote from the Bulletin of the Iron and Metal Exchange Company. 
limited, which is the authoritative price-list in that connection; and 1 
find that on January 19, 1883, the British quotations for Staffordshire 
bars of the best quality was £7 to £7 10s.; Staffordshire bars, crown, 
£6 10s. to £7; sheets, No. 20 wire gauge and thicker, £8 5s. to £8 15s.; 
hoops, usual gauge, ordinary best, £7 5s. to £7 15s. So that tho 
gentlemen say the sheet-iron is less valuable than the hoop-iro: 
quotation given here from this authority, in the most authentic jour- 
nal published in the country, is that sheet-iron is £1 more in the ton 
than hoop-iron in the English market. 

Now, what my friend from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE] just said is 
true, according to these quotations, that the best Staffordshire bar-iron 
is quoted at £7 10s. for the best quality, and ordinary best at £7 15s,; so 
that the difference is 5s., which is, say, inround numbers, $1.15. There 
is therefore an increase of value-according to this quotation; and the 
American quotations of bar made at the same period—there is an in- 
crease in value of the hoops over the bar from which they are made of 
nearly $1.15, and yet the duty on the bar is nine-tenths of 1 cent a 
pound and the duty on the hoops is 1.2cents. So that we have three- 
tenths of a cent increase of duty for $1.15 increase of value. 

Now, three-tenths of a cent a pound on a ton is $6 and something 
over. To corroborate these views, Mr. Chairman, you will find by the 
figures furnished us from the Bureau of Statistics of the amount of 
iron consumed and imported for the year 1882 that the unit of valne 
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for these various classes of hoop, and scroll iron is of the first class Mr. CARLISLE. And in this bill you stop at No. 17. 
2 cents, of the next 1.9, and of the next 2.3. Mr. HASKELL. The existing law says ‘‘ thinner than No 20.'" 

Of cotton-ties it is 1.9 cents, and of another class of cotton-ties 1.7 | That takes in at Ii cents some on which we fix the rate at 1.2. 
cents. 4 ow, if you iok at banton you 9 the unit of parima Mr. CARLISLE. But in this bill the provision is: 
is 2.7 and 3.5 cents, so that uation of the bar-iron imported cor- Fo. 17 
whoring & 3 already made.. So there is but a sexy aligns dif. Thinner than No. 17 wire gauge, 1 and six-tenths of 1 cent per pound. 
ference in value between the hoop-iron and bar-iron from which it is 
made, and that difference is covered sixfold by the increase of duty you 
impose on the one over the other. 

Mr. BAYNE. What does the gentleman from Virginia quote from? 

Mr. TUCKER. From the bulletin of the iron and metal company. 
This Mr. Oliver is a member of it. 

Mr. BAYNE. I have an English list of prices here that does not 
correspond in any degree with that. 

Mr. TUCKER. You take the English; I take the American. 

Mr. BAYNE. I have here the English price-list. 

Mr. MILLS. From the country of pauper labor. 

Mr. DUNN. Gentleman on the other side tell us that the English 
are not to be believed. 

Mr. BAYNE. In this metal circular prices of bar-iron are quoted by 
Robert Crooks & Co. as follows: 

Welsh, £5 15s. Od. to £6 0s, Od. ; Cleveland, £6 10s. Od. ; Scotch, £6 7s. 6d. to £6 10s, 
Od, ; Staffordshire, £6 78. 6d. 

In the same circular hoops are quoted as follows: 

Cleveland, £7 to £7 2s, G.; Staffordshire, £6 17s. Od. to £7 2s. Gd. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Now, what is the difference between the prices of 
bar and hoop? 

Mr. BAYNE. The difference is between £1 10s. and £2. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE], which the Clerk will report. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 720 strike out the words “and two-tenths of one;“ so that it will read: 

“ Hoop or band orseroll or other iron, without reference to length, and by what- 
ever name called, eight inches or less in width and not thinner than No. 10 wire 
gauge, I cent per pound.” 

The question being taken, there were—ayes 67, noes 91. 

Mr. CARLISLE. [I call for tellers on that. 

Mr. MCKINLEY. Let them have tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. HASKELL and Mr. CARLISLE were 


Now it is 1} cents. 

Mr. MORRISON, That is, 1.5. 

Mr. CARLISLE. From No. 10 to No. 20 under the present law the 
rute is 1} cents. This makes the rate from No. 17 to No. 20 1.6 cents, 
or, as before stated, one-tenth of 1 cent more, which is an increase of 
$2.24 on the ton. 

Mr. KELLEY. I withdraw my proposition as to accepting the gen- 
tleman’s amendment. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Then we will try to vote it in. 

The question being taken on Mr. CARLISLE’S amendment, there 
were—ayes 73, noes 78. 

Mr. TUCKER. Lask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. SPRINGER and Mr. RUSSELL were 
appointed. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that there 
were—ayes 80, noes 86. 

So the amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. MILLS. I move to amend, in line 722, by striking out ‘* four- 
tenths” and inserting ‘‘two-tenths;’’ so that it will read ‘‘ thinner than 
No. 10 wire gauge, and not thinner than No. 17 wire gauge, 1 and two- 
tenths of a cent per pound.” 

My object in moving that amendment is to put this class of iron on 
the same footing with that in the preceding paragraph. The iron in 
the preceding paragraph has been put at a rate of duty of 1 and two- 
tenths of a cent per pound; it is valued at 2 cents per pound. Now, 
here is a class of iron immediately following that which is worth only 
1 and three-quarters of a cent per pound, a cheaper iron; and yet you 
put a duty on it equivalent to 75 per cent. ad valorem, although on 
the former class of iron you have put a duty equivalent to only 59 per 
cent. 

Now, why should we put the higher rate of duty on the cheaper ar- 
ticle? Ido not see any reason why we should increase the duty as the 
product becomes less valuable. Therefore I have moved to put this 
article on the same basis as that of the article in the preceding para- 


5 in divi l re— | graph, which is 1 and two-tenths of a cent per pound. 
9 2 205 ane EFV The question was taken upon the amendment of Mr. M ILLS; and upon 


a division there were—ayes 58, noes 77. 
So (no further count being called for) the amendment was not agreed to. 
Mr. MORRISON. I offer as a substitute for the entire paragraph 
that which I send to the Clerk's desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Hoop, or band, or scroll, or other iron, eight inches or less in width, and not 
thinner than No. 10 wire gauge, I cent per pound; thinner than No. 10 wire gau; 
and not thinner than No. 20 wire gauge, 1 and two-tenths of I cent per pound; 
thinner than No, 20 wire gauge, Land four-tenths of 1 cent per pound. 

Provided, That all articles not specially enumerated or provided for in this 
act, whether wholly or partly manufactured, made from the sheet, te, hoop, 
band, orscrolliron herein provided for, or of which such sheet, plate, hoop. 


So the amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I suppose it is not worth while, after the vote just 
taken, to move an amendment to the next rate; but I desire to amend 
the rate in line 724. 

The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read Mr. CARLISLE’S proposed amendment, as follows: 

In line 724 strike out “six” and insert “ five;"’ so that it will rend: 
“Thinner than No. 17 wire gauge, land five-tenths of 1 cent per pound." 


Mr. CARLISLE. My amendment makes the rate 1 and five-tenths of 


1 cent per pound, which is the exact rate under the present law on this $ : 
hoop, band, and scroll iron from 17 to 20 wire gauge. By a reclassifica- | or scroll iron shall be the material of chief value, shall pay one-fourth of 1 cent 
tion the duty on this hoop, band, and scroll iron of the sizes between No. Pe pound more duty than that imposed on the iron from which they are made, 
17 and No. 20 is increased in the bill one-tenth of 1 cent per pound. 


Mr. KELLEY. Very well; let that go. Mr. MORRISON. Whatever the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. HAS- 
Mr. CARLISLE. Which is $2.24 per ton. KELL] may say to the contrary, under existing law all hoop-iron be- 
Mr. KELLEY. To save time and debate we will accept that. tween No. 17 and No. 20 wire gauge in thickness pays a duty of 14 
Mr. CARLISLE. Let me see if Ihave got it right. cents per pounds. In the clause now under consideration theduty upon 
Mr. KELLEY. I will make no investigation, but will accept the | hoop-iron of that thickness is fixed at 1 and six-tenths of 1 cent per 
gentleman’s statement. pound, which is one-tenth of a cent increase, amounting to $2.24 a ton. 


Mr. CARLISLE. Just one moment. I do not want to mislead the | The proposition which I have presented is the classification in the 
gentlemen on the other side, In order toaccomplish just that, and no | old law, with a reduction of rates. There is nothing misleading in 
more, it will be necessary simply to change the classification and in- | it; there is no increase of duty resulting from a classification intended 
stead of making it run to No. 17 to make it run from 10 to 20. to increase while being claimed as a reduction. Everybody can under- 

Mr. McKINLEY. It is not an increase. stand it. It is the classification and the rate of duty agreed upon at 

Mr. CARLISLE. From No. 17 to 20 there is an increase of one- | the other end of the Capitol. The rates I propose on hoop-iron are $4.48 
tenth of 1 cent per pound; and in order to acomplish all we propose, all | Per ton, according to sizes, higher than the rates on bar-iron, while the 
that is necessary is to make the other clause run to No. 20 instead of to | accepted bulletin of prices shows the prices for hoop only $2 higher 
No. 17, and then make the last classification include all thinner than | than bar iron. 


No. 20. Accepting as I do the figures in the bulletin of prices of iron, which 
Mr. McKINLEY. I think the classification ought to remain as it | is in fact the bulletin of the iron and steel men themselves, the rates 
is and the duty as it is. of duty I propose by this substitute will be from 61 to 73 per cent. ad 
Mr. CARLISLE. You are increasing the duty. valorem, which ought to be satisfactory to the most ultra-protectionist 
Mr. McKINLEY. Let us have a vote. on the other side of the House. It ishigher in proportion to value than 
Mr. ANDERSON. I want to know about this. I desire to know if | the duty already fixed on bar-iron, and in the average is more than four 
ntlemen on this side admit that this is an increase of the rate? times the rate on pig-iron, which is converted into bar with $15 worth 
Mr. HASKELL. No, we do not. of labor here. In England it would cost $12. For this gap“ of $6 


Mr. CARLISLE. Do I understand the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. in labor the iron master is given by this bill sometimes more but never 
HASKELL] to say this is not an increase? less than $20. 2 K : 283 
Mr. HASKELL. It is not an increase, as I understand it. | Much has been said here about preserving the harmony of this bill. 
Mr. CARLISLE. It is not a question of the gentleman’s understand- | In the very next paragraph is an article made of hoop-iron. I refer 
ing. All any one has to do is to look at the present law and compare | to cotton-ties, which are made dutiable at a Jess rate than the Commit- 
it with the bill. tee of the Whole, at the instance of the majority of the Committee on 
Mr. McKINLEY. The language of the existing statute is: Ways and Means, has fixed for the hoop-iron itselfout of which the ties 
f d, è No. : are made. I do not say that the rates on ties are too low, for they are 
5 r EE ERR TROER ly BT by the committee at double the rates under existing law, and I 
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do not think that existing rates should be increased, as is done in nearly 
every clause in this bill embracing several articles. 

How it is that gentlemen who talk about preserving the harmony of 
this bill can propose to make cotton-ties dutiable at 1.4 of a cent per 
pound, and then to make the hoop-iron out of which those ties are made 
dutiable at the higher rate of 1.6 of a cent per pound, or $4.48 per ton 
more, I can not quite understand. I believe it to have been done for 
the same reason that duties have been reduced on bottles, tin-plate, wire 
rods, and some other articles which haye attracted publicattention, below 
the duties on articles which arealike in character to these, used for like 
purposes and equally necessary to the real wants of our people. 

Those duties have been so reduced by gentlemen on the other side in 
obedience to public demand. The press of the country has called spe- 
cial attention to the subject, and a public sentiment has demanded a 
reduction of duty, on these articles especially, which even protectionists 
dare not refuse. I desire tocall the attention of gentlemen who reduce 
these duties while increasing others to the fact that every other article 
in this iron schedule is as essential to the every-day wants of the people 
as these articles which they have pnt at a low rate of duty, a rate out 
of proportion to everything else in the bill. 

Mr. DAWES. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a question? 

Mr. MORRISON. Certainly. . 

Mr. DAWES. Is not the Standard Oil Company the largest con- 
sumer in this country of this article? 

Mr. MORRISON. Les, it is a large consumer, and gets a drawback 
on all it exports. It exports nearly all it buys, and so pays little or no 
duty. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MorRIsoN J has expired. 

Mr. McKINLEY. The proposition of the gentleman from IIIinois 
[Mr. Morrison] embraces practically all the propositions upon which 
we have already voted. He has embodied in his proposed substitute 
the various propositions submitted by the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. CARLISLE) which have been voted upon. I trust, therefore, that 
we will have a vote at once upon his proposition. 

Mr. HASKELL. I do not propose to be misquoted or misstated on 


a matter of fact. 

Mr. MORRISON. That is right; let us have the facts. 

Mr. HASKELL. I want to have go into the RECORD the exact state- 
ment of what we have done on these articles. On the first classification 
wo have reduced the present rate of duty, which is 1 and one-fourth of 
1 cent per pound, to I and two-tenths of 1 cont per pound. In the sec- 
ond classification we have reduced the duty from 1 and one-half to 1 
and tour-tenths of 1 cent per pound. 

In the next classification, embracing iron from No. 17 to No. 20 wire 
gauge, I voted to leave the rate of duty just where it now is, at 1 and 
one-half of 1 cent per pound. Above 20 wire gauge, whether the duty 
be put at 1 and one-half of 1 cent or 1 and six-tenths of 1 cent per 
pound, it will be a reduction from the old rate of duty of 1 and three- 
fourths of 1 cent per pound. Therefore in the whole classification of 
hoop and band and scroll iron the rate of duty proposed by this bill 
is lower than the rate of duty under the present law. 

On the classes hetween No. 17 and No. 20 wire gauge the whole duty 
on the importation amounts to $623, while on the classes which we re- 
duce, the duties amount in one case to $29,000, in the other to $60,000. 
We reduce the duty on these classes which have paid $89,000 of duty, 
and we advance only a portion of the classification that has paid $623. 
ĮI leave the committee to judge whether I was right or wrong when I 
said we had reduced the rates on hoop, band, and scroll iron. 

Mr. MORRISON. You have not; that is all. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Mr. Chairman, during last year the importations 
of hoop, band, and scroll iron, not thinner than No. 20, were 1,610,468 
pounds. This includes the sizes between No. 17 and No. 20, as the 
gentleman very well knows. IIe also knows, and I have no doubt will 
admit in terms, that on these sizes between No. 17 and No, 20 this bill, 
as it now stands, proposes to increase the duty $2.24 per ton. Is not 
that the fact? 

Mr. HASKELL. I have made my statement. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Is it not the fact that in this bill the duty on hoop, 
band, and scroll iron between No. 17and No. 20 wire gaugeis increased 
one-tenth of a cent per pound ? 

Mr. HASKELL. As I havestated, it is increased on one single class 
and lowered on all the others, the average of reduction being greater 
than the average of increase; and even in the case where it was raised 
I voted with you to put it down. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

The question being taken on agreeing to the amendment of Mr. Mon- 
RISON, there were—ayes 78, noes 92. 

Mr. MORRISON. I call for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. Morrison and Mr. HASKELL were 
8 

e committee again divided; and the tellers reported there were 
ayes 75, noes 88. 

So the amendment of Mr. MORRISON was not agreed to. 

Mr. TUCKER. I move to amend by striking out, in lines 729 and 
730, the word ‘‘one-quarter’’ and inserting ‘‘two-tenths.’’ 
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Mr. Chairman, this is a very moderate amendment. It will be ab- 


served that the proviso covers all that class of articles coming in heretofore 


under the name of hoops cut to length. In reference to articles of this 
kind there was some years ago a great deal of controversy in the courts 
between the Department and the importers, The courts have generally 
decided that hoop-iron cut to lengths, ready to be made into hoops, did 

not come in under the hoop and band provision, but under the provision 

with reference to articles not otherwise enumerated; in other words,” 
hoops cut to lengths came in at a duty of 35 percent. ad valorem; and 

but for a Treasury circular of Mr. Secretary Sherman issued in March, 

1880, directing that they should come in as hoop, band, and scroll iron, 

they would still come in at 35 per cent. According to the decision of 
the courts these articles are at present subject to a duty of only 35 per 
cent.; yet this proviso would bring them in at the duty imposed in the 
previous part of the paragraph—1.2 cents plus one-quarter of a cent 
making 1 cent and nine-twentieths. 

As my friend from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE] has shown, upon hoop, 
band, and scroll iron there is imposed by this bill a duty equivalent to 
from 76 to 97 per cent. ad valorem. By the addition of this one-fourth 
of a cent per pound the duty will be from 90 per cent. to nearly 120 per 
cent. Now, in the name of fairness and moderation in this matter of 
tariff legislation, is it not time we should call a halt?“ This bill 
proposes not only to take all this class of articles from where the courts 
have said they are under the existing law, 35 percent. ad valorem, and 
impose upon them a duty of 76 to 80 per cent., but to make the duty 
over 100 per cent. Yet gentlemen say that this bill does not propose 
any increase of duties, although hoops cut to lengths, which under the 
present law as interpreted by the courts would pay 35 per cent. ad valo- 
rem, are under this bill to pay a rate of duty equivalent to nearly 100 

T cent. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Chairman, this is the n. o. p.“ clause, the 
“not otherwise provided“ clause, as applicable to hoop, band, and 
scroll iron. In the classification the Committee on Ways and Means 
has placed by their true names all articles which are now known or 
have a commercial designation. This provision has been inserted in 
the interest of honest invoices and honest valuations—for no other 


purpose. 

Mr. TUCKER. If you do not want to increase the duty, why not 
put in a specific duty equivalent to 35 per cent. ad valorem ? 

Mr. McKINLEY. We do not want to increase the duty. But this 
proposition is aimed at dishonest importers, and in effect it says, We 
will increase the duty if you do not put your merchandise under the 
proper clauses of the statute and enter them under their generally 
accepted designations.’’ That is the whole purpose of the proviso. 
This clause is intended to cover hoop, band, and scroll iron when made 
into some new form and called by some new name or designation, to 
avoid the classification provided in the law, and bring it under the ‘‘not 
otherwise provided“ clause at a lower rate of duty as has heretofore been 
done, while in fact it is nothing more nor less than hoop-iron. 

It is to have the American Congress make the law and not the Treas- 
ury of the United States or the Secretary of the Treasury. It is to con- 
fine the law-making power to and not to the customs officers 
in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, or Chicago. And it will not be an 
increase of duty to an honest importer in this country, or to an honest 
manufacturer on the other side. Call your merchandise by the right 
name, and let there be a specific duty assessed, and you will not come 
within the provision of this not otherwise provided“ clause at one- 
quarter of 1 cent. This clause will only set hard upon the dishonest 
trader, here or abroad. I trust, therefore, Mr. Chairman, this clause of 
the bill will be adopted. 

Mr. TUCKER. Allow me to ask the gentleman a question before 
he sits down. 

Mr. MCKINLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. TUCKER. Does my friend think the duties imposed by the 
principal part of this clause, and the one-quarter of 1 cent added, for 
hoops cut to lengths, and such like articles, do not increase the rates on 
those articles over the present law? 

Mr. McKINLEY. I admit that any article made of hoop, band or 
scroll iron, if not specially en in this statute, will pay one- 
quarter of 1 cent more than those specially enumera 

Mr. TUCKER. Will it not pay one-quarter of 1 cent in addition? 

Mr. McKINLEY, Whatever it amounts to it is one-quarter of 1 
cent. 

Mr. TUCKER. Does not my friend admit that is more than 35 per 
cent. ad valorem? 

Mr. McKINLEY. 
rem. 

Mr. TUCKER. Is not the gentleman the celebrated author of what 
is known throughout the country as the McKinley bill, by which for 
ewer it has been attempted to double the duty on cotton-ties and other 

ings? 

Mr. McKINLEY. I am obli 


I do admit it is more than 35 per cent. ad valo- 


to the gentleman for his compli 


ment. I always like to becomplimented by a distinguished friend like 
the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. TUCKER. And I am glad to compliment the gentleman. 

Mr. McKINLEY. If anything like what has been denominated ~ 
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the McKinley bill shall be adopted, I should feel very glad of it. But 
I wish to say in answer to the gentleman's question that under the 
Treasury ruling hoops cut to lengths pay 1} cents per pound. 

Mr. TUCKER. How much? 

Mr. McKINLEY. Hoops cut to lengths pay 1} cents per pound, but 
cut to lengths with a buckle at one end, then they come in at 35 per 
cent, ad valorem. 

Mr. TUCKER. I ask you if hoops cut to lengths with a buckle pay 
a duty of 1} cents pound, what will they pay under this bill? 

Mr. McKINLEY. One and one-half of a cent. 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes, plus a quarter. 

Mr. McKINLEY. No, sir; 1 and one-half a cent you have already 
in as hoop-iron. 

Mr. TUCKER. And foreign hoop-iron ? 

Mr. McKINLEY. By several provisions in this bill they are hoop- 
iron and nothing else. 

Mr. TUCKER. They are articles made out of hoop-iron; that has 
been the decision all along. 

Mr. McKINLEY. They are hoop-iron and can not be known by any 
other name. They are used for hooping purposes, 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

The question recurred on Mr. Tuckn's amendment. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 69, noes 87. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I move to add the following proviso to line 722. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Provided further, That there shall be no increase of duty over the duties now 
provided by law on any articles which may be dutiable under this paragraph. 


Mr. SPRINGER. Now, we have heard it stated several times dur- 
ing the discussion of this bill that it does not increase existing duties. 
It was so stated by the gentleman from Kansas. If thatis the case, let 
us put it in the bill, and especially as it provides for a different classi- 
fication let us say that there is no increase of duties over those now pro- 
vided by law. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Let us have a vote. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 65, noes 88. 

Mr. SPRINGER demanded tellers, 

Mr. MORRISON. Let us see how many are in favor of increasing 
duties. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. SPRINGER and Mr. HASKELL were 
appointed, 

The committee divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 58, noes 90. 

So the amendment was disagreed to, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Iron and steel cotton-ties, or hoops for baling purposes, not thinner than No, 
19 wire gauge, 1 and four-tenths of 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. MACKEY. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 734 strike out 19“ and insert “*20;" and in lines 734 and 735 strike out 
“ and four-tenths of 1 cent per pound" and insert d per cent. ad valorem.” 

So that if adopted the paragraph will read: 

“Tron and steel cotton-ties or hoops for baling purposes, not thinner than No. 
2 wire gauge, 3 per cent. ad valorem.” 

Mr. MACKEY. Mr. Chairman, the first portion of the amendment 
which I have offered needs only a very brief explanation. The gauges 
of the cotton-ties actually used for baling cotton are from No. 17 to 20 
wire guuge. Such is the information I have received from those by 
whom cotton-ties are used and who are familiar with the subject. As 
No. 20, which is a thinner or finer gauge than No. 19, is also used, I 
suppose that there will be no objection to amending the bill so as to 
embrace the former number. 

Now, in reference to the second portion of the amendment. The ob- 

_ject of it is to reduce the rate of duty from 1 and four-tenths of 1 cent 
per pound as proposed in the bill to 35 per cent. ad valorem. Thirty- 
tive per cent. ad valorem—— 

Mr. BLOUNT. I rise to a question of order. We all desire to hear 
the gentleman from South Carolina, but there is so much confusion in 
the Hall that it is absolutely impossible for us to hear anything that 
is going on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is endeavoring to preserve order; so 
many gentlemen are on the floor that it seems impossible to do so. 

Mr. DUNN. Would it be in order to have the names of all those 
-who want to offer amendments to this paragraph printed in the RECORD? 
[ Laughter. ] 

1 CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Before the gentleman proceeds I would like toask 
~vhether the special order requiring the House to take a recess at 5 
o'clock on Fridays does not operate to-day under the arrangement made 
this morning providing for a recess from 5 until 8 o’clock to consider 
the pension bills? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair is informed that the recess is from 5.30 
to 7.30 o'clock. 

Mr. ANDERSON. No; there is a standing order from 5 o'clock 
until 8. 


Mr. CARLISLE. I understood there was a special order made this 
morning. 

The CHATRMAN . The Chair has no knowledge of it. This is not 
the House. The gentleman from South Carolina will proceed. 

Mr. MACKEY. Iwas about saying, Mr. Chairman, that 35 per cent. 
ad valorem is the rate of duty agreed upon by the Senate, and 35 per 
cent. ad valorem is the rate fixed by existing law. 

I am as strongly in favor of a protective tariff as any gentleman on 
this side of the House, but understanding as I do that the object of a 
protective tariff is to foster and build up American industries with a 
view to promote the general prosperity of the country, I fail to see 
how and I do not believe that increasing the duty on cotton-ties to the 
extent proposed will build up any American industry which will in 
any way promote the general prosperity of the country. On the con- 
trary, the increase of duty on cotton-ties will be detrimental to the in- 
terests of the millions of laborers engaged in the cultivation of cotton 
in the South. 

It must be borne in mind that the demand for cotton-ties is neces- 
sarily a limited one. No more cotton-ties can be used in any one year 
than are absolutely necessary for the purpose of baling the cotton crop 
of that year; that is to say, in no one year can the number of cotton- 
ties sold be in excess of the amount necessary to bale the production of 
cotton for that particular year. That number of ties can be produced 
almost by any one factory, and a very small-sized factory too. I have 
seen it stated in several’ places—exactly where I do not just now re- 
member—that the manufacture of cotton-ties sufficient to bale the en- 
tire cotton crop of a year would not give employment to more than two 
hundred and fifty men for about six months in the year. Now, cer- 
a itis not going to be contended that for the p of giving that 
small number of men employment for about one-half the year would 
justify the imposition of an additional tax upon the millions employed 
in the cultivation of cotton in the South. 

I know that some gentlemen on this side of the House are under the 
impression that the men who produce the cotton do not have to pay for 
the cotton-ties. The truth of the matter is that the men who raise the 
cotton must bale it before it can be sold or delivered in the market, and 
they are the class who purchase these ties. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from South Carolina 
has expired. 

Mr. WHEELER. 

Mr. BLOUNT rose. 

Mr. MILLS. If the Chair will recognize me I will yield my time 
to the gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I have no objection to that arrangement. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the Chair will recognize the 
gentleman from Texas, who yields his time to the gentleman from 
South Carolina. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MACKEY. Now, Mr. Chairman, I was saying that the cotton 
producers are the men who buy these cotton-ties, and are therefore the 
parties who will suffer by any increase in the duty. By raising the duty 
from 35 per cent. ad valorem, the present rate, to 1 and four-tenths of 1 
cent per pound, the rate proposed in this bill, you more than double the 
duty, because from the computation which has been made it is an in- 
crease of the present rate—35 per cent. ad valorem—to about 86 per 
cent. This additional cost, as I have already stated, falls entirely upon 
the cotton laborers of the South, because they are the ꝙꝓarties who buy 
the cotton-ties for the purpose of baling the cotton they raise, and they 
are the parties by whom the cotton-ties are principally purchased. I 
know it has been contended on this side of the House by several gen- 
tlemen that in the sale of cotton the seller receives for the cotton-ties 
on @ bale the same price that he gets for the cotton. In other words, 
that while paying only 4 cents a pound for cotton ties, the seller of 
cotton receives 11 cents for them when selling his cotton. There is no 
denying the fact, and I am not here for the purpose of denying it, that 
the custom in the South is to sell cotton by gross weight, no deduction 
being made for the weight of the ties and bagging. But in this con- 
nection it must be remembered that two-thirds of the cotton crop of the 
South is exported to and sold in Europe, and hence the price in this 
country is ted by the European market, and that in that market 
cotton is sold with the weight of the bagging and ties deducted. 

By the market in which two-thirds of the cotton is sold, of course, 
the price must be regulated; and the price in that market has an effect 
on the price in the market of this country. In buying cotton in this 
country purchasers take into consideration the fact that with every 
bale of cotton they buy they get twenty-two pounds of loss; that is, 
twenty-two pounds of ties and bagging. There can be no doubt that 
if parties were to sell their cotton by net weight they would get at 
least one-sixteenth or perhaps one-eighth of a cent more than they 
now do in selling by gross weight. So that in the long run while it 


I move that the gentleman's time be extended. 


apparently looks as if the cotton seller does get 11 cents a pound for the 
ties for which he only pays 4 cents, yet in reality he does not do so, 
because those who purchase the cotton buy with a full knowledge that 
in each bale of cotton there is a loss of twenty-two pounds by reason 
of the ties and bagging, and hence in fixing the price allowance is mule 
for that loss, and the price is fixed accordingly. 
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That this is a question directly affecting the laborers themselves 
there can be no doubt. They are the parties principally affected by it, 
and moreso than any other class; therefore I hope that the amendment 
I have offered will be adopted, because if the duty on cotton-ties is 
raised it will in proportion to the increase add to the cost of every 
cotton- tie purchased by the cotton-producers of the South. 

Mr. BLOUNT rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. HASKELL] 
desires to make an explanation. 

Mr. HASKELL. Before the gentleman from Georgia proceeds I desire 
to make an explanation of this tabular statement from which we are 
quoting so often, and then I will yield the floor. 

The importation of these cotton-ties is set down as 42,000,000 pounds; 
value, $723,000; and the duty, $235,000. Then the rate proposed by 
the House bill is carried out in the column of as being 81 
per cent.; that is to say that the duty fixed by the bill would amount 
to 81 per cent. It is simply an error of computation. 

The average rate on the market import price for the year by these 
figures, as you will see by making the calculation, is 35 per cent. i 
of 81 per cent.; so that on the basis of the last year’s importations the 
-specific rate fixed by the bill is. equivalent to 35 per cent. ad valorem 
instead of 81 per cent. 

Mr. MILLS, Then you should adopt the amendment. 
take into account both classes of duties 

The C . The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT] is 
entitled to the floor. 

Mr. HASKELL. If you take bothit makes it worse. 

Mr. MILLS. If you take into account both classes of duties they 
will prove the figures of the officer to be correct, 81 per cent. 

Mr. HASKELL. The gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. HATCH. I rise to a question of order. I make the point of 
order that the gentleman from Kansas [Mr, HASKELL] is obstructing 
the passage of the bill by ing out of order afterthe has recog- 
nized the gentleman from Georgia. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has recognized the gentleman from 
Georgi 
Mr MILLS. Lask the gentleman from Georgia to yield to me a 
moment to have this explained. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I can not yield. 

Mr. MILLS, I thought the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. HASKELL] 


had the floor. 
Ie had the floor to make a personal explana- 


The CHAIRMAN, 
tion. 

Mr. MILLS. And I want to correct that personal explanation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair had already recognized the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT]. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Up to this point I have taken no part in this dis- 
cussion, for the reason that I was willing to leave it with gentlemen 
much more capable of conducting it than myself. I do not now expect 
to throw any very special light uponit. But this item affects directly 
the people whom I represent, who are mostly engaged in agriculture, 
and particularly in the cultivation of cotton. 

An effort has been made 1 7 gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McKrx- 
LEY], the gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. CHACE], and the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Crapo], to create the impression that 
while the farmer paid from 4 to 5 cents per pound for the cotton-tie, 
yet in the sale of the cotton he was paid about 10 cents a 
pound for his ties, which was an actual bonus on the part of Mr, CHACE 
and other manufacturers, an actual donation to the cotton-planters all 
over the South, of about 5 cents a pound. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I submit to this committee, to this intelligent 
body of men, whether it is a natural thing for those gentlemen, so 
shrewd and intelligent in business, so well-informed in all the details 
of their business, to buy up a large part of the cotton crop and to pay 
to the cotton producer quite as much for the cotton-ties as they pay for 
the cotton. It is absolutely absurd, and these gentlemen take a very 
narrow view of it. They said, We buy the cotton at our factories and 
we pay for the gross weight;’’ and there they stopped. They did not 
go devant and admit what they must have known to be true, that the 
price of cotton was lated in Liverpool, that beingits great market; 
there the prices were for the net cotton. 

I have before me, Mr. Chairman, the testimony of certain gentlemen 
before the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. B. E. Crane, of Atlanta, president of the chamber of commerce, 
uses the following language: 


I have heard it said that it made no difference what the planter paid for his 
ties; that he bought his ties for about 3 cents a pound and sold his cotton for 10 
cents a pound, and the cotton and ties were all weighed together. That would 
appear at first sight to be true, but really it is not the fact. 


And now what is the explanation of the difficulty which seems to 
surround this question, according to the gentleman from Rhode Island 
and others? It is explained thus: 

For commercial convenience we weigh a bale of cotton here and pay for the 
Reval weight, When that cotton is landed in Liverpool and sold,6 per cent. is 

educted for the tare, just as 10 per cent. is deducted for tare on New Orleans 


sugar, We regulate that matter here, not by this 6 per cent. off, as the 
do on the other side, but in the price of cotton. Therefore the cotton-planter 
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But if you 


does not get any allowance for the weight of the cotton-tie and the bagging, as 
has been stated. em j 


Mr. Crane is a dealer in cotton-ties. 

I have before me also the testimony of Mr. J. H. Johnston, Mr. M. 
Hamilton, Mr. H. M. Comer, Mr. J. L. Warren, and Mr. H. Frasier 
Grant, of Savannah, Georgia, cotton-planters and commission mer- 
chants, men of large capital and large intelligence, the first men in that 
city. They were interrogated upon this question, and they said: 

The idea that the cotton-planters get back their money from the purchasers of 
our raw cotton which they expend for bagging and ties is we, as cotton-mer- 
chants and cotton-planters, know to be untrue. The p rs take our cotton- 
bales at about 5 per cent. The farmers x return forthe amount they payin 
duty, but bear all the burdens imposed by it. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. VANCE, I will take the floor and yield my time to the gentle- 


man from Geo: 
That will be done if there is no objection. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Lam very much obliged to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. VANCE]. I am not here to cite interested testimony. I 
am not presenting the evidence of persons representing any manufact- 
uring interest. Iam not * from the testimony of interested per- 
sons. I am quoting from the testimony of gentlemen whoare the largest 
cotton-dealers in the South, who study the cotton markets in this coun- 
try and in England every day of their lives; that is their constant busi- 
ness. They came before the Tariff Commission and testified as experts, 
and so far from admitting that the planter gets twice the amount that he 
pays for these ties, they declared as the result of their observation that 
he not only does not get that but he does not even get the price origi- 
nally paid. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. He does not get anything. 

Mr. BLOUNT. He does not get anything. 

Mr. MULDROW. eee eee ee from Georgia 
(Mr. Blount] that the planter ought not to get the original price, 
for the ties are not as valuable when taken off the bale as when first 


purchased. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I agree with the gentleman; but I trust he will not 
interrupt me. This testimony comes from the most intelligent men en- 

} in the cotton trade. Now, if gentlemen on the other side are 
determined to put burden after burden upon us—we have gone over 
30 odd pages of this bill and we people in the South have felt nothing 
but burdens—— 

Mr. HATCH. How about the West? 

Mr. BLOUNT. Yoursophistries are well understood and have been 
no comfort to us. We know the condition of the agricultural popula- 
tion of the South. There is not a single item of protection afforded to 
us in any way. We have laborers there in the South; a vast number 
of our le are in labor. They have to compete with the 
slave labor of Brazil, with the-ryots of India, with the fellahs of Egypt. 
That is the condition of the agricultural population of the South. 

Yet the very instant you get to the little item of cotton-ties, that very 
instant you gentlemen on the other side of the House propose to double 
the present rate of duty on that article. Now, is there to be no protec- 
tion for labor there? How seldom on this floor has any voice been heard 
in behalf of the agricultural interest of this country? Nothing but the 
manufacturers are considered all the while; that is the song we hear, 
and nothing else. Agricultural labor has no hearing in this place. 

If you have any regard for labor, as you have afforded it no protec- 
tion heretofore in the cotton culture, as you have conceived in your 
thoughts nothing for the benefit of the agricultural interest, why not, in 
the name of Heaven, pause in your imposition of burdens and leave 
these people alone in regard to little item of cotton-ties? 

I am Mr. that you recognized the gentleman from 
South Carolina on the other side of this House [Mr. MACKEY ] to make 
this motion. He is aRepublican Representative, and I trust in the in- 
terest of my own people, without regard to party, that if you will not 
hear me you will hear him. 

The Senate has already taken the correct view of this question and 
have adopted a rate of duty about the same as that contained in the 
proposition of the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Mackey]. I 
am ready, and gentlemen on this side are ready, to strike hands with 
him, to co-operate with him, and bring to bear in this contest all the 
earnestness on our part that he may feel on his part. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time for debate upon the pending amend- 
ment has expired. 

Mr. MOORE. I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. SPARKS. I rise to a question of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SPARKS. Is it not the order of the House that a recess shall be 
taken at 5 o’clock to-day ? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has no knowledge of that fact; we a 
now in committee. f 

Mr. SPARKS. The Chair is a member of the House as well as of 
the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. DUNNELL. I move that the committee now rise. 

Mr. SPARKS. It strikes me that the gentleman having charge of 
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this matter ought, in compliance with the order of the House, to move 
that the committee now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has no knowledge of that matter. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MOORE], who 
moves to strike out the last word. The gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. DuUNNELL] moves that the committee now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan, reported that the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union had had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 7313) to impose duties upon foreign imports, and for 
other purposes, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


COMPENDIUM OF THE CENSUS. 


Mr. SPRINGER. I am instructed by the Committee on Printing to 
report for consideration at this time a joint resolution, which I will 
explain in a moment if I can be heard. 

The SPEAKER. The joint resolution will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it resolved, &c., That the Public Printer is hereby authorized and directed 
to bind the Cempendium of the Tenth Censusin two volumes, of as nearly equal 


size as practicable, le any withacompleteindexineach volume. The volumes 


of the carb of the Tenth Census assigned tothe House of tativesshall 
u 


be distributed upon the orders ofthe Representatives and Delegates of the Forty- 
seventh Congress, in accordance with an act to provide for the publication of 
the Tenth Census,” approved August 7, 1882. 

Mr. McMILLIN. How does this resolution come before the House? 

The SPEAKER. It is reported from the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. HASKELL. It is a privileged report. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Under the present law the Compendium of the 
Census will be bound in one volume of the size of the volume which I 
now hold in myhand. According to estimates submitted to us we sup- 
pa that it would amount to about 900 pages, and therefore provided 

or its being bound in one volume. It amounts, however, to nearly 
1,800 pages, and if bound in one volume will be of the size of the vol- 
ume which I hold in my hand. 

But to bind the work in two volumes will cost $15,000 more, because 
of the increased number of volumes. There are 100,000 volumes of this 
work ordered to be printed; and the Printer is now awaiting the order 
of Congress as to the manner in which the work shall be bound, whether 
in ene volume or two. 

The bill also contains a provision construing the law of last year with 
regard to the distribution of the volumes. When the law was passed 
it was understood they were to be distributed by members of this Con- 
gress, it being expected that all the volumes would be printed before the 
4th of March next. But it seems that some of the volumes will be de- 
layed till after that date. In this bill we construe the law so as to 
allow the distribution to be made by members of this Congress, as orig- 
mally intended. 

Several MEMBERS. That is right. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I desire to know from the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. SPRINGER] whether this bill does not change the method ef 
distributing these documents. What is the objection to letting mem- 
bers distribute them, as they do Agricultural or other public 
documents? If a member of Congress is not fit to distribute documents 
printed by the Government he is not fit to be sent here. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That question is not beſore the House at all. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I have no objection to the execution of the law 
authorizing the Secretary of the Interior distributing u the order 
of members of Congress documents consisting of ten or volumes; 
but I do protest against the Committee on Printing changing the whole 


method of distributing these publications. 
Mr. SPRINGER. is bill does not do it. 
Mr. MCMILLIN. It does, as I un change the method. 
Mr. VAN HORN. Now, if the gentleman from Tennessee will listen 


I will explain this matter and show that he is laboring under an entire 


misapprehension. The existing law which defines the method in a 
on 
t some 


these volumes shall be distributed was passed under the 

that all the volumes would be printed during this Congress. 

will not be printed until after the 4th of March next. According to the 
construction put upon the law by the Secretary of the Interior those 
volumes would be distributed by members of the next Congress. This 
bill simply provides that members of the present Congress shall make 
the distribution. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I wish to see whether I understand the gentleman 
correctly. The existing law provides for the distribution of the Com- 
pendium of the 88 the Secretary of the Interior upon the direc- 
tion of members of Congress. I have no objectipn to members of the 
Forty-seventh Congress distributing all these documents, and I think 
such a provision is proper; but I do object to enacting a new law under 
which, before we send out any one of these documents, we must send 
to the Secretary of the Interior (although I have confidence in that offi- 
cer) the name of the person whom we desire to receive it. That is what 
this bill does, as I understand. 

Mr. VAN HORN. No, sir; the bill does not do that at all. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Does it not have that effect? 

Mr. VAN HORN. The existing law has that effect. 


Mr. McMILLIN. We can not send out any of these documents ex- 
cept by sending to the Secretary of the Interior the name of the person 
who shall receive them. If it does not change existing law further than 
to allow the distribution of these documents by the members of this 
House, I have no objection. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Let the gentleman bring in a bill to change the 
existing law. That question is not involved here. 

Mr. VAN HORN. This bill provides only that the volumes which 
may not be printed before the expiration of this Congress and which, 
under the construction of the of the Interior, would be dis- 
tributed by members of the next House, shall be distributed by mem- 
bers of this Congress, 

There being no objection, the joint resolution (H. Res. 335) was read a 
first and second time, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. SPRINGER moved to reconsider the vote by which the joint 
resolution was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS FOR EVENING SESSION. 

Mr. RANDALL. I wish to inquire whether the session of to-night 
is to be exclusively for pension business? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that, in pursuance of the 

ial order made at the last session, the only business in order to- 
night will be reports from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and per- 
haps the Committee on Pensions, and also bills donating condemned 
cannon. 

The Chair will state that in the absence of objection the gentleman 
from Illinois, Mr. DAvis, will preside at the evening session. 

There was no objection. 

LOAN OF GOVERNMENT TENTS. 

Mr. BINGHAM, by unanimous consent, introduced a joint resolution 
H. Res. 336) granting the use of tents, &c., at the encampment of the 
rand Army of the Republic of the Department of Pennsylvania on the 
battlefield of Gettysburg, in July, 1883; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed. 5 

JAMES S. BYRD. 

Mr. HOUK, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. 7548) 
for the relief of James S. Byrd; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. ALDRICH, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
the committee had examined and found truly enrolled a bill of the fol- 
lowing title; when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (S. 2370) toamend section 3780 of the Revised Statutes. 

Mr. PEIRCE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
the committee had examined and found truly enrolled a bill of the fol- 
lowing title; when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (H. R. 7050) making appropriations for the support of the 
Military Academy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, and for 
other purposes. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. KENNA, until to-morrow. 

To Mr. DAVIDSON, indefinitely, on account of sickness. 

To Mr. LACEY, indefinitely, on account of illness. 

To Mr. VAN Horn, for this evening, on account of important busi- 


ness. 
To Mr. KNOTT, from evening sessions, on account of illness. 
HOUR OF MEETING AT EVENING SESSION. 

Mr. DAWES. I ask unanimous consent that for this evening only 
the recess be taken from half past 5 o’clock until 8 o’clock p. m. 

There being no objection, it was ordered accordingly. 

LEAVE TO PRINT. 

Mr. ANDERSON, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to print in 

the RECOED remarks on the postal-telegraph bill. [See Appendix.] 
ORDER OF BUSINESS, 

Mr. REED. I think it would be a very good time now to take up 
and pass the bill to which I have referred this morning. There seems 
to be nothing else before the House, and this bill has already been acted 
upon in committee. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I certainly do not like to object to the suggestion 
of my friend from Maine; but I think with only half a dozen members 
present we should not attempt to legislate. 

Mr. REED. This has already passed through the full committee 
and received their favorable action. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I feel compelled to object to the consideration of 
any business by unanimous consent until we have a quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. In pursuance of the previous order of the House, 


the hour of 5 o’clock and 30 minutes p. m. having arrived, the Chair 
now declares the House in recess until 8 p. m. 
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EVENING SESSION. 


The recess having expired, the House (at 8 o’clock p. m.) resumed 
its session, Mr. Davis, of Illinois, in the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 

TheSPEAKER protempore. The House isin session under the special 
order of March 6, and as subsequently amended, for the consideration 
of business coming from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and also 
some business from the Military Committee with reference to donations 
of condemned cannon. 

JOHN B. TUCKER. 


Mr. CULLEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to introduce | gran 


a report from the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Mr. BROWNE. My colleague has a right under the special order, 
without unanimous consent, to make the report from the committee. 

Mr. CULLEN, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back with an adverse recommendation the bill (H. R. 3242) granting 
a pension to John B. Tucker. 

Mr. CULLEN. At the request of the gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. 
TOWNSHEND], I ask that this bill be referred to the Private Calendar, 
with the adverse report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the bill, with the 
adverse report, will be referred to the Private Calendar, and the report 


printed. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. BROWNE. I move that the House resolve itself into Committee 
of the Whole for the purpose of considering the Private Calendar, so 
far as it may be considered under the special order. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House e resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state ofthe Union, Mr. BRIGGS in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole 
for the consideration of such business on the Private Calendar asis em- 
braced in the special order for this evening’s session. 

Mr. McMILLIN. There are several cases on the Private Calendar 
which have been considered on previous occasions, but which were 
passed over, some for want of a quorum and for other reasons. I there- 
fore ask consent that we begin the consideration of the pension cases on 
page 50 of the Calendar. 

Mr. BROWNE. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I would like to inquire whether it is not also 
in order under the special order for this evening’s session to take up 
those bills ting condemned cannon. 

The CHAIRMAN. It will be in order. 

Mr. McMILLIN. That can be done after the pension cases are dis- 
posed of. My motion was not intended to prevent their consideration, | to 
1 had reference to the pension cases before the committee to- 
night. 


The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the on of the gentle- 
dant tee Recon Wil bs See ero 
There was no objection. 


WIDOW OF MAJOR-GENERAL WAREEN. 


The first business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 6943) 
a pension to the widowof the late Major- General G. K. Warren. 
The bill is 2 follows: 


Be it é&c., That the FCFFFFFFCCCCCCCC berms eww aes au- 
thorized and directed to So pine on the pension-roll, at 8 of $0 Hog lemon . — 
the name of Emily F. Warren, widow of the late 
United States Army. 


Mr. McMILLIN. Let the report in that case be read. 
The Clerk the reading of the 
Mr. MoMIL. I find that is not the case that I had in my mind, 


and therefore will ask that the reading of the report be dispensed with. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I move that this bill be laid aside to be re- 
ported to the House with a favorable recommendation. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The bill was accordingly laid aside to be reported to the House with 
a favorable recommendation. 


HELEN M. THAYER. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 6923) 
granting a ion to Mrs. Helen M. Thayer. 
The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, &., Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 2 gu- 


thorized to place on 8 panoa tothe provisions and limitationsof 


the pension laws, the name of Mrs. Helen M. Thayer, widow of Charles H. 
Thayer, late a private in Company C, Tenth Regiment Maine Volunteers, 


The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the bill will be laid aside to 


be reported to the House with a favorable recommendation. 
There was no objection. 


JOSEPH B. SELLERS. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 6917) 
to increase the pension of Joseph B. Sellers. 
The bill is as follows: 


Bett de., That the 5 and is hereby, author- 


„who now holds 


enacted, Secretary of 
ized and directed to increase the pension of Joseph B. 


a num 
after the passage of 

Mr. BROWNE. The committee recommend the striking out of the 
word ‘‘forty,’’ in line 6, and the insertion of thirty.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
a favorable recommendation. 


8 , to $40 per month, said increase to take effect from and 


JOHN GLENN. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 2294) 
ting a pension to John Glenn. 
It is as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll. , subject to the provisionsand 
a of pd — laws, the name of John Glenn, late amember of the 

diana State militia, who was wounded and disabled in the Morgan raid in 
July, 1863, with arrears of pension SS ce eee 

The committee recommend that the words ‘‘ with arrears of ion 
from date of such disability“ be stricken out and the words to take 
effect from and after the passage of this act” be substituted. 

The amendment was to. 

The bill as amended was laid aside to be neported to the House with 
a favorable recommendation. 

ISABELLA J. RAMSDELL. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 5099) 
granting a pension to Isabella J. Ramsdell. 


es bill is = follows: 
Beit That the Secretary of — panier’ be, and he is hereby, au- 
tinsined aad directed te place on the to date from September 
e name of 


1877, 1 the 9 and li tations sof the pension laws, 
J. Ramsdell, on account of the death of her husband, David D. Rams- 
delle a 3 and marine in the United States service for over thirty years, who 
of disease superinduced by such t 
Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask why it is 
that the committee recommends in this case the granting of a pension 
to date from 1877? 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman reporting the bill is present. 
Mr. BROWNE. What is the question? 
Mr. HENDERSON. I inquire how it is that the committee recom- 
mend in this case the pension to date from 1877? 
Mr. BROWNE. My attention was called in another direction while 
the bill was being read. I therefore ask that it be again read. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will again report the bill. 
The bill was read. 
Mr. BROWNE. I confess that I do not now recollect the facts in 
that case. It was not the custom of the committee to allow pensions 
2 from any 1 date than that of the approval of the act. I 
ask that the report be 
oe report is as Aion 
. oe J. Ramsdell, is the widow of David D. — late 
of the he 


October 18, 157 
ee 


1. Rams ll, filed pate application January 15, 1878, 
which 


ruary 4, 1878, on the at the death cause (paral- 


ap) 
ngress, and a report favorable to her was made, 
but the bill for her relief was not reached. y 

After a careful consideration of the case, your committee are of opinion that, 
in consideration of the long and continuous service of the soldier and the de- 
pendency of the widow, that it would be but an act of justice to grant her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $8 per month. 


Mr. MCMILLIN. Iam like the chairman of the committee—I do 
not remember the facts in this case. I therefore move to strike out the 
words ‘‘to date from September 24, 1877.” 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, this man was in the 
service of the United States for over thirty years. He broke down in 
the service and was sent to the naval asylum, and there died of 
ysis. The date of his death is the date assigned in this act for the be- 
ginning of his pension. Of course paralysis could not be traced to any 
cause in the service, and the Pension Office refused to grant the pen- 
sion, although it was duly applied for. This bill has been before the 
House and reported favorably in a former Congress; and it seems hard 
that this poor woman, after this long service of her husband, through 
no fault of hers, but because we could not reach the bill, should be de- 
prived of the rel relief. I hope the amendment will not be insisted upon. 

Mr. BROWNE. It may be, Mr. Chairman, a hardship. If so, it has 
been imposed in every case in which a special act of Congress has been 
pons; at least in every case since I have been a member of this body. 

We have made it the uniform rule in the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, and the House has indorsed our action, to make the pension in 
all these cases begin from and after the passage of the act. I hope that 
rule will be adhered to and the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] will be adopted. 

Gentlemen must remember that in all thae cases where a pension is 
allowed by special act of Congress the claim has been rejected in the 
Pension Office, and it is an act of charity as well as of justice that they 
are allowed pensions at all. 
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The question being taken on Mr. McMILLIN’s amendment, it was 
to. 


The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 

JOSEPH P. MATTHEWS. 

The next pension business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 6383) granting a pension to Joseph P. Matthews. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &., That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized and directed 
trivate in Company . Fith Rogiment New Hampshire Volunteers, on the peu: 
5 AMEA GS provisions and limitations of the pension laws. site 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Invalid Pensions with 
the following amendment: 

Strike out the words “subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws” and insert the words at the rate of $i per month from and after the 
passage of this act.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 

CLINTON D. SMITH. 

The next pension business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 6946) for the relief of Clinton D. Smith. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, d&c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll the nameof Clinton D. Smith, 
late of Company C, 3 Regimen Indiana Voluni 


this act, 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Invalid Pensions with 
the following amendment: 

In line 7 strike out “$24” and insert “$30.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 

MARY G. HAWK. 

The next pension business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 7066) for the relief of Mary G. Hawk. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Beit Co., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and di to on on the pension-roll the name of Mary G. wk, 
widow of Robert M. A. Hawk, d late tain and brevet major Ninety- 


cap! 
second ent Illinois Volunteers, at the rate of r month, subject to the 
Te a am and provisions of the pension laws. mire W 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Invalid Pensions with 
the ſollowing amendment: 

In line 7 strike out the words at the rate of $24 per month.“ 

Mr. CULLEN. The understanding was that by striking out the 
words at the rate of $24 per month”’ the pension would be at the rate 
which the law allows, $20. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 

RUHANNA NELSON. 

The next pension business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 4559) granting a pension to Ruhanna Nelson. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to bay riage and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Ruhanna Nelson, widow of Aaron 
Nelson, late of Captain Ketcham's com of United States war o 
1812, the pension to commence at the date of the death of the said Aaron Nelson. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with the fol- 
lowing amendment: 

In lines 8 and 9 strike out the words “at the date of the death of said Aaron 
Nelson” and insert in lieu thereof from and after the passage of this act.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 

CLARA WIBLE. 

The next pension business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 3267) granting a pension to Clara Wible. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place the name of Clara Wible, widow of John M. Wi- 
ble, deceased, on the -roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the 
pension laws, 

The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


ELIZABETI CONNOR. 
The next pension business on the Private Calendar was the bill (II. 
R. 6075) grating a pension to Elizabeth Connor. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, & c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, directed 
to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pen- 


sion laws, the name of Elizabeth Connor, widow of William Connor, deceased, 
late a private in Captain Paterson Bain's company in the war of 1812. 

The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


JOHN B. TUCKER. 


The next pension business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 3242) granting a pension to John B. Tucker, reported from the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions with an adverse recommendation. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Beit enacted, &, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to place on the pension-roll, ect to the provisions and limi- 
tations of the pension la the name of John B. Tucker, late a private in Com- 
pany B. Green Biver Battalion Kentucky State Volunteers, to take effect from 
and after passage of this act. 


Mr. BROWNE. I would like to hear the report in that case read. 

The Clerk commenced the reading of the report, which in full is as 
follows: 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 3242) 

a ting a pension to John B. Tucker, having considered the same, report as 

ollows : 

The claimant, as appears from the report of the adjutan: of the State 
of Kentucky, wasenrolled in Company B, Green Air Batten ee 
tia, November 1, 1864; mustered in February 28, 
compan: Augus 25, 1805. „ 
of loss of both arms resulting from the premature explosion of a cannon which 
he assisted in firing in a nai 
port, Kentucky, while serving in aforesaid organization. 

Lieutenant James B. Parish, commanding said company, certifies that the 
claimant, while stationed at Cloverport, Kentucky, was detailed on the 4th day 
of July, 1865, to fire a national salute, when the gun was prematurely discharged 
as he Gaimani was in the act of swabbing the gun, the swab pantie — 
his hands, tearing them up so as to necessitate amputation of both arms near 
Show. Affiant was present at the accident and assisted in the amputation of 

e arms, 

Sworn statements to the same effect were made by others of the company who 
were present at the time and likewise assisted in amputation of the arms, 
which was performed by Dr. Ulrich, the Tonen surgeon, whose present 
whereabouts is unknown to the claimant and witnesses. There is no record 
of the organization in the office of the Adjutant-General of the United States 
Army, the command being a State organization raised by an act of the State Leg- 
islature for home protection. 

The rolls of the adjutant-genera! of the State show service, as heretofore stated, 
but contain no information as to the injury. 

The claim has been rejected by the Pension Office because there is no provision 
of law itting the granting of a pension to a memberof a State organization 
unless for disabilities contracted while serving under the orders of an officer of 
the United States in an engagement with rebels or Indians. 

Medical examination had under the instruction of the Pension Office shows 
Joss of both fore-arms three inches below the elbow. 

The 8 to which the petitioner belon; never having been in the serv- 
ice of the United , and he never having n enlisted in the military serv- 
ice of the United States, your committee are of the opinion that he has noclaim 
for a pension under the panaon laws, and therefore report adversely on the bill 
and recommend that it do not pass. 


Before the reading of the report was concluded, 

Mr. BBOWNE said: I understand the case. It is an adverse report. 
The bill is one introduced by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Town- 
SHEND], who is not here. I am willing that the further reading of the 
report be dispensed with and that it be printed in the RECORD, and 
then that the case be passed over till the gentleman from Illinois is here. 

Mr. CULLEN. I desire to say that this report was put upon the 
Calendar at the urgent request of my colleague [Mr. TOWNSHEND], 
and I expected him to be here. Under the circumstancesit may be well 
to let the case stand over without prejudice. 

Mr. BROWNE. This is the case on which the gentleman from Ili- 
nois [Mr. TOWNSHEND] has made several speeches in Committee of the 
Whole. I would be glad to hear from him again upon it. 

There being no objection, the bill was informally passed over with- 
out prejudice. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. BROWNE. It is in order to-night, under the special order of the 
House for the session this evening, to consider bills donating condemned 
cannon for monumental purposes. I understand there are several such 
bills now on the Calendar. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘Those bills are on the Calendar of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. They can not be con- 
sidered while the House is in Committee of the Whole on the Private 
Calendar. 

Mr. BROWNE. Then I move that the committee rise and report to 
the House pension bills which have been acted upon to-night. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois, having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. BRIGGS reported that the 
Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar had had under 
consideratjon bills granting pensions, and had directed him to report to 
the House sundry bills with various recommendations. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will now report the bills 
which have been reported from the Committee of the Whole. 

PENSION BILLS PASSED. 

The following bills, reported from the Committee of the Whole House 
on the Private Calendar without amendment, were severally ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading; and were accordingly read the third 
time, and passed: 

A bill Ge R. 6943) granting a pension to the widow of the late Major- 
General G. K. Warren; - 
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A bill (H: R. 3267) granting a pension to Clara Wible; and 

A bill (H. R. 6075) granting a pension to Elizabeth Connor. 

The following bills, reported from the Committee of the Whole House 
on the Private Calendar with amendments, were then taken up and the 
amendments concurred in; and the bills were severally ordered to be 

for a third reading, read the third time, and passed: 

A bill (H. R. 6917) to increase the pension of Joseph B. Sellers; 

A bill (f. R. 2294) granting a pension to John Glenn; 

A bill (H. R. 5099) granting a pension to Isabella J. Ramsdell; 

A bill (H. R. 6383) granting a pension to Joseph P. Matthews; 

A bill (H. R. 6946) for the relief of Clinton D. Smith; 

A bill (H. R. 7066) for the relief of Mary G. Hawk; and 

A bill (H. R. 4559) granting a pension to Ruhanna Nelson. 

Mr. BROWNE moved to reconsider the various votes just taken; and 
also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

CONDEMNED CANNON FOR MONUMENTAL PURPOSES. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I move that the House now resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union for the purpose of 
considering bills donating cannon for monumental purposes, in pursu- 
ance of the special order of the House for this evening. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. BRIGGS in the ehair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union for the purpose of considering bills granting 
condemned cannon. 

LADIES’ SOLDIERS’ MONUMENT SOCIETY. 

The first bill on the Calendar was the bill (H. R. 5321) to authorize 
the Secretary of War to donate to the Ladies’ Soldiers’ Monument So- 
ciety of Portsmouth, Ohio, four condemned cannon. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

R the Secreta. 
r Tadias e i Monunnent 
cannon. 

Mr. SPAULDING. I move toamend the bill by inserting before the 
word ‘‘ cannon”? the word “‘cast-iron.’’ 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. DAWES. I move to further amend by adding to the bill that 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Also two condemned cannon to the Middleport Post, Grand Army of the Re- 
public, at Middleport, Ohio. 

Mr. SPAULDING. I move the same amendment to that proposi- 
tion, to insert the word “ cast-iron ” before the word “‘ cannon.” 


A bill ur R. 7 granting a pension to Mrs. Helen M. Thayerz. 


of War is hereby authorized to donate to 
y of Portsmouth, Ohio, four condemned 


Mr. DAWES. I the amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. If no objection is made the amendment as modi- 
fied will be to. ? 


Mr. SIMONTON. I do not rise to make any objection to the amend- 
ment, but I desire to inquire of the chairman of the committee report- 
ina See bills whether there are any condemned cannon now on hand, 
and how many. We have been ap ting condemned cannon ever 
since I have been in Co and it looks to me as if there must have 
beena hf inexhaustible supply at first, or there are not now enough to 

around. 

Mr. VANCE. The Government is making them for that purpose 
perhaps. [Laughter. ] ; 

Mr. HENDERSON. Ican not inform the gentleman accurately as to 
the numberof condemned cannon now on hand. Atthe last session of 

it was reported that there were some four h and some 


one said to-night that there are between one hundred and fifty and 
two hundred. 
Mr. SIMONTON. Now on hand? 


Mr. HENDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. SIMONTON. Condemned cannon? 

Mr. HENDERSON. So I understand. The Committee on Military 
Affairs have uniformly reported in favor of granting only condemned 
cast-iron cannon fit for no other purpose. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Is my colleague sure that a number of cannon have 


(Laughter. ] 
Mr. PRESCOTT. Along toward the last bills that were passed by 
this Co appropriating cannon for this purpose was a bill for the 


benefit of an organization at Utica. I was told at that time that there 
were no condemned cannon on hand, and that that order could not be 
filled. It was filled, however, very promptly, within a month or two 
after the passage of the bill. 

I assume, therefore,-that they must have been manufacturing sufficient 
cannon of this character since that time to enable the Department to 
comply with the orders of Congress, and probably there are sufficient 
on hand now to meet all requirements. 

The amendment of Mr. DAWEs as modified was then to. 
Ta bill as amended was laid aside to be reported favorably to the 

ouse. 
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CONDEMNED CANNON FOR STONEHAM, ETC. 


The next business on the Calendar of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union was the bill (H. R. 5609) donating condemned cannon to 
the town of Stoneham, in Massachusetts. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted. &c., That the Secretary of War be, and he hereby 8 
and if the same can be done without prejudice to the public service, to 
deliver to the town of Stoneham, in the State of usetts, four condemned 
cannon, to be used in ornamenting the soldiers’ lot in the cemetery in said town 
upon which the soldiers’ monument is erected. h 

Mr. SPAULDING. I move the same amendment to that bill, to in- 
sert the word ‘‘cast-iron”’ before the word “ cannon.’’ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CULLEN. I move to amend by inserting at the end of line 8 
the following: 

Also, four condemned cast-iron cannon and four cannon-balls to the Grand 
Army of the Republic, of Ottawa, Illinois, for the purpose of ornamenting the 
soldiers’ monument at Ottawa, Illinois. 

Mr. BEACH. I wish to make an inquiry in regard to the order in 
which the Secretary of War may deliver these cannon. It does not 
seem to me exactly right that under the guise of an amendment a mem- 
bershould slip in a proposition of this kind, and thus obtain precedence 
of other members who have been vigilant in having their bills referred 
and favorably reported at the last session. I submit that this kind of 
an amendment is improper. The matter ought to go to the committee. 
I shall have to make a point of order against the amendment. 

Mr. STEELE. If it goes to the committee it will pass along just as 
these measures do here—without any contest. 

Mr. BEACH. But in this particular case has the proposition received 
the consideration of any committee of this House? 

Mr. CULLEN. I only say that in offering this amendment I 
am following in the line of the precedent and practice of this body. 
There is no reason why this amendment should not be adopted, for it 
is a meritorious one. 

Mr. BEACH. Ido not question that this is a meritorious case; I 
presume that all these applications are meritorious. But if the supply 
of these cannon is liable to run short, I do not think it exactly right 
for gentlemen in this way to get in ahead of others who had their bills 
referred and reported at the last session. 

Mr. CULLEN. I do not understand that the Government furnishes 
these condemned cannon any faster than they are condemned. I take 
it for ted that if no condemned cannon are on hand none will be 
i I understand that in some instances heretofore ies en- 
titled to them have had to wait for a series of years. I do not want 
the Government to condemn cannon for this purpose. 

I wish to say a word it regard to this monument. It was erected a 
good many years ago—— p 

A MEMBER. There is no objection to the proposition. 

Mr. BEACH. The point I make and which I would like to have 
the gentleman answer is, in what order will the Secretary of War dis- 
tribute these cannon? Will he distribute them in the order in which 
these bills are passed? 

Mr. CULLEN. I do not know. 

Mr. BEACH. If he does, my bill being later on in the Calendar, I 
must object to this amendment, for fear the supply of condemned can- 
non may run short. 

Mr. HENDERSON. In order to save time I suggest that my e 
[Mr. CULLEN] wait until a later stage of the proceedings, when a bill 
2 for a number of monuments will be presented, and my col- 

e’s proposition will be in order as an am ent to that measure. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. Ido not understand that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Brach] objects to this amendment. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Nobody objects. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will s t that there are some ten 
or fifteen bills of this description on the Calendar, all of which could 
have been passed while this amendment has been under discussion. 
The gentleman from New York [Mr. BEACH] asks, as the Chair un- 
derstands, whether an amendment of this kind is allowable. The Chair 
can only say that the amendment is in order; and if the Committee of 
aa Whole think it ought not to be adopted, the only course is to vote 

t down. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The amendment is all rightand ought to be adopted. 

Mr. BEACH. I make no further opposition to the amendment. Isup- 
posed it subject to a point of order. 

Mr. SIMONTON. Is not the amendment the substance of another 
bill pending before the House? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair can not answer that question. 

Mr. SIMONTON. Iwill ask whether the proposition has been re- 
ported on by any committee? 

Mr. CULLEN. No, sir. j 

Mr. SIMONTON. I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is made that this amendment 
is the substance of a bill ing before the House. 

Mr. CULLEN. There is no bill of this character before the House, 
so far as I am aware. 

Mr. STEELE. There is none before the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, I can assure the gentleman. 


` 
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Mr. SIMONTON. I withdraw the point of order. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported favorably to the 
House. 

SOLDIERS’ MONUMENT ASSOCIATION. 

The next business was the bill (H. R. 5302) to donate four Parrot guns 
to the citizens of Waterville, Maine. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &-c., That the Secretary of War be, and he hereby is, authorized 
and directed to deliver to the citizens of Waterville, Maine, four condemned 
Parrot guns, if the same can be spared without serious detriment to the Gov- 
ernment, to place in their cemetery, near the soldiers’ monument. 

Mr. STEELE. I move to amend by striking out in the body of the 
bill and in the title the words Parrot guns“ and inserting the words 
‘t cast-iron cannon.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LINDSEY. I move to amend the bill by striking out the words 
“citizens ” and inserting ‘‘ trustees of the Soldiers’ Monument Associa- 
tion.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. o 

The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported favorably to the 
House. 

BLAKE POST, MEDINA, OHIO. 

The next business was the bill (H. R. 5963) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to donate three condemned cannon to Blake Post of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, at Medina, Ohio, to be used for monu- 
mental pu 5 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to deliver, if the same can be done without detriment to the Government, to 
Blake Post of the Grand Army of the Republic, at Medina, in the State of Ohio, 
three condemned cannon, to be used in the construction of a suitable monument 
to be erected by said post in honor of the deceased soldiers of the late war. 

The amendment reported by the committee was read, as follows: 

Before the word “cannon,” in line 7, insert “ cast-iron.” 
oe out in line7 the words used in the construction of” and insert “ placed 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported favorably to the 
House. 

CANNON FOR LYNN, MASSACHUSETTS. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 5735) 
donating condemned cannon to the city of Lynn, Massachusetts. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of War be, and he hereby is, authorized 
and directed, if the same can be done without prejudice to the public service, to 
deliver to the city of Lynn, in the State of usetts, four condemned can- 
non, to be in ornamenting the soldiers’ lot, in the cemetery in said city, 
upon which the soldiers’ monument is erected. 

The amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs was reported, 
as follows: 

In line 6 insert “cast-iron.” 

The amendment was agreed to; and the bill as amended was laid 
aside to be reported favorably to the House. 

CHARLES W. SAWYER POST. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 5616) 
to donate four condemned cannon to Charles W. Sawyer Post, No. 17, 
Grand Army of the Republic, of Dover, New Hampshire. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Beit enacted, &c., That the Secretary of War be, and he hereby is, authorized 
and directed to deliver to Charles W. Sawyer Post, No. 17, of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, of Dover, New Hampshire, four condemned cannon, to be 
placed in its lot in the Pine Hill Cemetery at said Dover, near the soldiers’ mon- 
ument. 

Amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs was read, as follows: 

In line 6, before cannon,” insert cast-iron.” 

The amendment was agreed to; and the bill as amended was laid 
aside to be reported favorably to the House. 

SODLIERS’ AND SAILORS’ MONUMENTAL ASSOCIATION. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 5961) 
to authorize the Secretary of War to turn over to the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Monumental Association of Delaware, Ohio, four condemned 
cannon and four cannon-balls. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacled, &., That the Secretary of War is hereby directed to turn over and 
deliver to the Soldiers and Sailors’ Monumental Association of Delaware, Ohio. 
to be placed about the soldiers’ monument in said Delaware, four condemned 
cannon and four cannon-balls. 


The amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs was read, as 
follows: £3 
Insert “cast-iron” before "cannon." 
The amendment was agreed to; and the bill as amended was laid aside 
to be reported to the House with a favorable recommendation. 
SOLDIERS OF WHITE HAVEN. 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 6189) 


donating cannon to the White Haven (Pennsylvania) Soldiers’ Monu- 
ment Association. 


The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c., . War be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to deliver to the White Haven Soldiers’ Monument 838 of 
White Haven, Luzerne County, Pennsylvania, four condemned cast-iron can- 
non and four cannon-balls, 

Sec. 2. That said cannon are to be used solely and exclusively for the orna- 
mentation and fencing of the monument of said association erected to commem- 
—— the soldiers of White Haven and vieinity who died in the war of the re- 

on. 
The amendments of the Committee on Military Affairs were read, as 
follows: 

Strike out “eight” and insert , ſour;“ and insert “cast-iron” before can- 
non; and after “cannon” and four cannon. ba! 

The amendments were agreed to; and the bill as amended was laid 
aside to be reported favorably to the House. 


CONDEMNED CANNON, CORNWALL. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 6506) 
authorizing the Secretary of War to deliver to the town of Cornwall, 
County, New York, four condemned cannon and four cannon- 

balls, for decoration of the soldiers’ monument. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Beit &c., That the Secretary of War be, and he hereby is, authorized 
and directed, if the same can be done without prejudice to the public service, to 
deliver to the town of Cornwall, Orange County, New York, Rate condemned 
cast-iron cannon and four cannon-balls, to be used in the decoration of the sol- 
diers’ monument in said town. 

The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with a favorable 
recommendation. 5 

CONDEMNED CANNON, SAINT JOHNSBURY. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 6358) 
donating condemned cannon for monumental purposes. 
The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed, if the same can be done without prejudice to the public seryice, te 
deliver to Post No. lof the Grand Army of the Republic, located at Saint Johns- 
bury, Vermont, one condemned cast-iron gun, to be posted by the soldiers’ 
monument at Saint Johnsbury, Vermont. 

Mr. GROUT. I move to strike out gun and in lien thereof in- 
sert ‘‘cannon.’’ 

The amendment was agreed to; and the bill as amended was laid 
aside to be reported favorably to the House. 


CONDEMNED CANNON, NEWPORT. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 6359) 
donating condemned cannon to Post No. 51 of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, at Newport, Vermont. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed, if the same can be done without prejudice to the publie service, 
to deliver to Post No. 51 of the Grand Army of the Republic, located at New- 
port, Vermont, one condemned cast-iron gun. 

Mr. GROUT. I move to strike out gun“ and in lieu thereof in- 
sert ‘‘cannon,”’ and also to add the following: 

Also one condemned cast-iron cannon to the selectmen of Derby, in the county 
of Orleans, to be posted by the soldiers’ monument in that town. 

The amendment was agreed to; and the bill as amended was laid 
aside to be reported favorably to the House. 


CONDEMNED CANNON, MALDEN AND ROCHESTER. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 6386) 
ting condemned cannon to the city of Malden, in the State of 
usetts. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &, That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed, if the same can be done without prejudice to the publi 
deliver to the city of Malden, in the State 8 four condemned 
cast-iron cannon, to be used in the decoration of the soldiers’ lot in the cemetery 
or the soldiers’ monument in said city. 

Mr. McLEAN, of Missouri. I move to add the following: 

Also, to nt four condemned cast-iron cannon to the Grand Army of the Ten- 
nessee, to be placed at the new military headquarters in the city of Saint Louis. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I hope the gentleman from Missouri will with- 
hold his amendment till the general bill comes up. It will embarrass 
action here. 

- Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. I do not understand we have ever granted 
cannon for any other purpose than soldiers’ monuments. 

Mr. McLEAN, of Missouri. They are to be posted at headquarters. 
But I will withdraw it for the present, at the suggestion of the gentle- 
man from Illinois, chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. HENDERSON. It can be provided in another bill. 

4 He VAN VOORHIS. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
esk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Add to the end of the bill: r 

Also, that he deliver the same number of cannon to the city of Rochester, 
New York, to be used in decoration of a soldiers’ monument at Mount Hope 
Cemetery in that city.” 
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Mr. MOREY. I make the point of order against that amendment. 
‘There is a bill providing for the same purpose now pending. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. Produceit. I take, the gentleman’s word of 
course, but would like to see that bill. 

Mr. MOREY. We have spent time enough on these amendments 
to pass all of the bills there are upon the Calender. I think there 
is a bill to be offered for donating condemned cannon in a number of 
p which will be passed if these several bills are disposed of. But 
if all of these bills are to be loaded down with amendments, we had 
just as well load this one down with all of these amendments at once, 
and be done with it. ; 

Mr. STEELE. I protested against the gentleman doing just what 
he complains of now in the last session—against his offering amend- 
ments, 

Mr. MOREY. The reason that 1 offered such amendments was sim- 
ply because everybody else was offering them at that time. 

Mr. STEELE. They are doing that now. 

Mr. MOREY. I object now, and I shall object to every amendment 
offered to these bills in this shape. Let them go te the committee. 

Mr. STEELE. Isuppose the bill that the gentleman refers to to come 
in at the close is my bill, to which he popore to attach all these amend- 
ments. Now, I certainly object to loading my bill down with all of 
these amendments. If you are going to stop it, stop it right now, and 

do not wait until you come to mine. 

The amendment of the gentleman from New York does not name the 
number of cannon. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. Yes, sir; it does. 

Mr. MOREY. I hope the amendment will be voted down if it is not 
ruled out, and that we will proceed now in an orderly manner with the 

of bills reported by the committee. If gentlemen then desire 
to offer amendments it can be done, and these can be all embraced in 
an omnibus bill that will follow after these bills are disposed of. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. Ido not know anything about an omnibus 
bill. Here is one to donate four condemned cannon to a city in Massa- 
chusetts, and I present an amendment giving the same number of guns 
to a city in New York, a city which I venture to say has furnished just 
as many soldiers, and has as many graves at Mount Hope Cemetery, as 
any city in Massachusetts, 

Mr. STEELE. I move toamend the amendment by striking out the 
words the same number ” and imserting ‘‘four.’’ 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. Iwill accept that. All Task is that you make 


the Jangnage plain. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon the amendment proposed 
by the gentleman from New York. 

The amendment was to. 

The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
«a favorable recommendation. 


CONDEMNED CANNON, DANVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


The next business on the Calendar of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union donating condemned cannon was the 
joint resolution (H. Res. 228) to donate condemed cast-iron cannon to 
Goodrich Post, No, 22, of theGrand Army of the Republic, at Danville, 
Pennsylvania. 

The joint resolution is as follows: 


Resolved, &c., That the Secretary of War be, and he hereby is, authorized and 
directed to deliver to the commander of Goodrich Post, No, 22, of the Grand Army 
-of the Republic, at Danville, Pennsylvania, four condemned cast-iron cannon, 
if the same can be done without serious detriment to the Government, for the 
adornment of a soldiers’ burial lot owned by said post in the said town of Dan- 
ville, Pennsylvania. 

The joint resolution was laid aside to be reported to the House witha 


favorable recommendation. 
CONDEMNED CANNON, NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS. 


The next business on the Calendar of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union donating condemned cannon was the 
bill (H. R. 6431) donating condemned cannon to William Logan Rod- 
man Post, No. 1, of the Grand Army of the Republic, for their place o 
burial. 

The bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted, &, That the Secretary of War be, and he hereby is, authorized 
to deliver, if the same can be done without detriment to the . to 
William Logan Rodman Post, No. I, of the Grand Army of the Republic four con- 
demned cast-iron cannon, to be placed in their place of burial in the city of New 
Bedford, Massachusetts. 

The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with a favorable 
recommendation. 

CONDEMNED CANNON, FALL RIVER, MASSACHUSETTS. 

The next business on the Calendar of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union donating condemned cannon was the 
bill (H. R. 6432) donating condemned cannon to the post of the Grand 
Army of the Republic at Fall River, Massachusetts, for their place of 
burial. 

The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of War be, and he hereby is, authorized 
to deliver, if the same can be done without ment to the Government, tothe 
po of the Grand Army of the Republic at Fall River, M usetts, four con- 

emned cast-iron cannon, tobe placed in their cemetery lot in said city. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with a favorable 
recommendation. 


CONDEMNED CANNON, GROVELAND, MASSACHUSETTS, 


The next business on the Calendar of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union donating condemned cannon was the 
bill = R. 6433) donating condemned cannon to Charles Sumner Post, 
No. 101, of the Grand Army of the Republic, at Groveland, Massachu- 
setts. 

The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of War be, and hereby is, authorized to 
deliver to Charles Sumner Post, No. 101, of the Grand Army of the Republie, 
at Groveland, Massachusetts, four pieces of cast-iron condemned cannon, for 
memorial purposes. 

The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with a favorable 
recommendation. 

CONDEMNED CANNON, MUSKINGUM COUNTY, OHIO. 

The next business on the Calendar of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union donating condemned cannon was the 
bill (H. R. 6590) granting four condemned cannon to the Soldiers and 
Sailors’ Monumental Association of Muskingum County, Ohio, for 


monumental purposes. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c., That the Secre of War is hereby authorized to deliver to 
the Soldiers and Sailors’ Monumental Association of D uskingum County, Ohio, 


four co! cast-iron cannon, for monumental purposes, 


Seep te McLEAN, of Missouri. I offer the amendment which I send to 
the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add the following: 
Also to grant four condemned cast-iron cannon to the Society of the Army of 
the Tennessee, for monumental purposes, in Saint Louis, Missouri.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I desire to offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Also four condemned cast-iron cannon and twelve cannon-balls to Union Vet- 
eran Club of Englewood, Illinois, to be used for the soldiers’ burying-ground. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I desire to make a brief statement in reference to 
this amendment. Last year there was a bill of this kind , but 
I gave the wrong title to this association. I thought it was a Grand 
Army post, but I found that it was a Union veterans’ club; and this is 
simply to correct the error made at that time. 

Mr. PRESCOTT. I move to amend the amendment by inserting four 
cannon-balls in place of twelve. We have never aren but four in any 
one case that I know of. Four, I think, is enough. 

The question being taken on Mr. PRESCOTT’S amendment to the 
amendment, it was agreed to. 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. ALDRICH as 
amended, it was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 


CONDEMNED CANNON, MARBLEHEAD, MASSACHUSETTS. 


The next business on the calendar of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union donating condemned cannon was the 
bill (H. R. 6434) donating condemned cannon to Post No. 82, of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, at Marblehead, Massachusetts. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &.. That the Secretary of War be, and he hereby is, authorized 
to deliver to Post No. 82, of the Grand Army of the Republic, at Marbl 
Massachusetts, four pieces of cast-iron cannon from the condemned ordnance 
the United States, with cannon-balls, to be used by it for memorial purposes. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I suggest that the number of cannon-balls be 
designated. I move to amend by inserting, in line 7, the word four“ 
before the word ‘* cannon-' * 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STEELE. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add the following: 

Also two condemned mortar-beds forthe Grand Army of the Republic at 
Kokomo, Ind and two condemned mortar-beds for the Grand Army of the 
Republic at Peru, Indiana.” 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I would like to know what is the object of this. 
When we go so extensively into the business of donating cannon we 
ought to know the nature of the donations that are made. 

Mr. STEELE. During the last session of Congress a bill passed this 
House granting two condemned mortars with their beds to the Grand 
Army of the Republic at Kokomo, Indiana, and two mortars with their 
beds to the Grand Army of the Republic at Peru, Indiana, But the 
Senate did not know what was meant by ‘‘their beds, and struck them 
out. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Have you the assurance the Senate will know 
now? 

Mr. STEELE. I am going over to try and enlighten them. The 
mortars can not be used for ornamental purposes without the beds. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. Have you the mortars? 

Mr. STEELE. We have the mortars, but they are useless without 
the beds. 
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Mr. VAN VOORHIS. 
ought to have the beds. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Why are they not content to take cannon? 

Mr. STEELE. The mortars with their beds are very ornamental at 
the entrance of a cemetery. These mortar-beds are lying condemned 
in different parts of this city without being put to any use whatever. 

The question being taken on Mr. STEELE’s amendment, it was 


As the gentleman has the mortars I think he 


agreed to. 
The bill, as amended, was laid aside to be reported to the House 
with the recommendation that it do pass. 


CONDEMNED CANNON, DICK LAMBERT POST. 


The next business on the Calendar of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union donating condemned cannon was the bill 
(H. R. 6453) to authorize the Secretary of War to give four condemned 
cast-iron cannon to the Dick Lambert Post of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, for monumental p 

Aggie bill was read, as follows : 

enacted &c., That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized and directed 
g to the Dick 3 Post of the Grand Army of the Republic, at Ironton, 
four condemned cast-iron cannon, for monumental purposes, 

The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


CONDEMNED CANNON, MOUNT VERNON, OHIO. 


The next business on the Calendar of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union was the bill (H. R. 6320) to authorize 
the Secretary of War to turn over to the Ladies’ Monument Association 
of Mount Vernon, Ohia, four condemned cannon and four cannon-balls. 

The bill was reported by the Committee on Military irs, with an 
amendment, and was oii § as proposed to be amended, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &., That the Secretary of Waris hereby directed to turn over and 
deliver to the Ladies’ Monument Association of Mount Vernon, Ohio, to be 
placed about the said monument, four condemned cast-iron cannon and four can- 


The amendment was to. 
The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 


CONDEMNED GANNON, BELLEFONTE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


The next business on the Calendar of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union donating condenmed cannon was the 
bill (H. R. 6334) donating condemned cannon to Gregg Post, No. 95, 
of the Grand Army of the Republic, at Bellefonte, Pennsylvania. 

The bill was reported by the Committee on Military Affairs, with 
amendments, and was read, as proposed to be amended, as follows: 

Be it enacted, & c., That the Secretary of War be, and he hereby is, authorized 
and directed to donate to Gregg Post, No. , of Grand yeas of the Repub- 
lic, at Bellefonte, Pennsylvania, four condemned cast-iron cannon, for monu- 
mental purposes, 

The amendments were to; and the bill as amended was laid 
aside to be reported to the House with the recommendation that it do 


pass. 
CONDEMNED CANNON, BERLIN, WISCONSIN. 


The next business on the Calendar of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union donating condemned cannon was the 
bill (H. R. 6368) to authorize the Secretary of War to donate to the John 
H. Williams Post, No. 4, of the Grand Army of the Republic, at Berlin, 
Wisconsin, one condemned 24-pounder cast-iron cannon. 

The bill was reported by the Committee on Military Affairs with an 
amendment. 

The bill was read as proposed to be amended, as follows: 


Beit en Co., That the Secretary of 3 authorized to donate to 
the John H. illiams Post, No. 4, 8838 of Wisconsin, Grand Army of the 
Republic, one condemned 24-pounder ron cannon, to be used for the orna- 
mentation of a soldiers’ monument at Berlin, Wisconsin. 


The amendment of the committee was agreed to. 
Mr. GUENTHER. [offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Add the following: 

Also one condemned under cast-iron cannon to the J. F. Sawyer Post, 
No. 7, of the Grand Army o the Republic, at Omro, Wisconsin, to be used for 
monumental purposes.” 


Mr. SPAULDING. I move to amend by striking out, in line 6 of 
the bill, the words 24-pounder.““ 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. SPAULDING. I also move to amend the amendment of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. GUENTHER] by striking out the words 

24 pounder.““ 

Min GUENTHER. I have no objection to that. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment of Mr. GUENTHER as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. I offer the amendment which Isend to the 


desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Add the following: 
Also four condemned cast-iron cannon to the Geo: 
Army of the Republic, Chicago, Illinois, for memori. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


— 5 Grand 


The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 

WSH. SARGENT POST. 

The next business on the Calendar wasthe bill (H. R. 6371) donating. 
condemned cannon for monumental purposes, reported from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs with an amendment. 

The bill as proposed to be amended was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, . o., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed, if the same can be done without prejudice to the public service, to 
deliver to Post No. — of the Grand Army of the Republic, at Janesville, Wis- 
consin, four condemned cast-iron guns, to be used for monumental purposes, 

The amendment reported from the Committee on Military Affairs 
was agreed to. 

Mr. PRESCOTT. Imoveto amend by striking out the word guns 
and inserting the word ‘‘ cannon.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I move to further amend the bill so that it will 
a) Sui H. Sargent Post, No. 20, of the Grand Army of the Repub- 

lic,” &e. 

The motion was to. 
oxy bill as amended was laid aside to be repent favorably to the 

ouse 

ALEXANDER POST. 


The next business on the Calendar was the bill (H. R. 6558) dona: 
condemned cannon and cannon-balls to Alexander Post, of the Grant 
Army of the Republic, at Piqua, Ohio, for ornamental and monumental 


purposes. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &., That th: of War nes and he hereby is, authorized 


to deliver to Alexander Post, of the d Army of the * lic, at Pi „in 
— nof one 4 — tal | oan eas the lo 1 said ie. Soe 
ornamen! monumen) upon ot 0 to 

Forest Hill Cemetery at said rE ey ps nging 


Mr. DEZENDORF. I move toamend the bill by adding that which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Also four condemned cast-iron cannon for Farragut Post, Portsmouth, Vir- 
ginia, Grand Army of the Republic, for monumental purposes. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
i= bill as amended was laid aside to be reported faverably to the 

ouse. 

GENERAL HARRISON POST. 


The next business on the Calendar was the bill (H. R. 6526) donatin: 
condemned mortars and balls to General Harrison Post, of the Gran 
Army of the Republic, at Kokomo, Indiana. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it &c., That the Secretary of War be, and he hereb: 
to deliver to Genetal Harrison Post, € of the Grand Army of the Republic, at Ko- 
komo, In two condemned (and obsolete) mortars and four cast-iron balls, 
for the deco: of the soldiers’ cemetery at that city, 

Mr. STEELE. That bill was passed at the last session of Congress 
and the mortars are now ready for delivery. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the bill will be laid aside to be 
reported to the House with the recommendation that it lie upon the 
table. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

CONDEMNED CANNON FOR MONUMENTAL PURPOSES. 

The next business on the Calendar was the bill (H. R. 6818) donating 
condemned cannon for monumental and other purposes, reported from 
the Committee on Mili Affairs with amendments. 

The os as proposed to be amended was read, as follows: 


Beit &c., That the of War be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed, „ can be done without prejudice to the public service, to 
deliverto the herein-named organization the 100 following condemned cannon, and 


pae for Tarr To R and ol urposes, namely 

and ost, No. Jaf G Army of the Republic, department of New 
York of Afton, in thecouniy of Chenango, New York, onecondemned 12-pound- 
er cast-iron be for monumental purposes in the 


carriage, to 
8 of the so soldiers lot at the cemetery of said town. 


To W. A. Musso ost, No. 223, Grand Army of the Republic, department of 
New York, at t Gllbertevilie. Otsego 8 Sow York, one condemned 12- 
under cast-iron gun and ig — rriage, to for monumental 1 
Pg soldiers’ burial platin Brookside alia haria in said village of Gil 
v ne 
To England Post, No. 142, Grand ew York the Republic, department of New 
York, at Delhi, ware County, New York, see 3 12-pounder cast- 
iron gunsand , for monumental the decoration of the 


soldiers’ lot Sr OWSA by the said post in the vi eines ot of Delhi New York. f- 
Mr. HENDERSON. I move to amend the bill by striking out the 
word ‘*12-pounder ” wherever it occurs in the bill, and also the words 

and gun-carriage’’ where they occur in the bill. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HEPBURN. -I move to amend the last paragraph of the bill by 
striking out the words two“ and guns and inserting the words 
“one”? and gun. ” 

The amendment was agreed to 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. I would like to know how many guns there 
are in this bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
nating three guns. 


The Chair is informed that it provides for do- 
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The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported favorably to the 
House. 

The next business on the Calendar was the bill (H. R. 6815) to author- 
ize the Secretary of War to furnish condemned cannon for the soldiers’ 
monument at Utica, New York, reported from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs with amendments. 

The bill as proposed to be amended was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, C., That the Secretary of War be, and he 3 3 
122 5 directed to furnish to the Soldiers’ Monument of the ci 7 tod 
New York, four condemned cast-iron cannon of 24 or32 eee und 
My seen A shot, for the use and adornment of the soldiers’ monument in the city 
of Utica and State of New York. 


The amendments reported from the Committee on Military Affairs 
were to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I move to amend the bill by adding to it that 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


mental Ter to soldiers’ or sailors’ monumental 
cemete: 


Mr. DAWES. It seems to me that is in the nature of general legis- 
lation, and therefore not in order to-night. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I will withdraw the amendment if it is con- 
sidered general legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment is withdrawn. 

The bill as amended was then laid aside to be reported favorably to 
the House. 

CONDEMNED CANNON, ALLEGHENY, PENNSYLVANIA. 


The next bill on the Calendar was the bill (H. R. 6821) donating con- 
demned cannon to the Monumental Association of Allegheny County, 
Ivania, reported from the Committee on Military Affairs with 
an amendment. 
The bill as proposed to be amended was read, as follows: 
enacted, That Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized 
ey directed 3 2. Monumental 3 of Allegheny County, 
Pennsylvania, for the soldiers’ monument, four condemned cast- cannon, 
Theamendment reported from the Committee on Military Affairs was 


agreed to. è 

Mr. HEPBURN. I move theamendment which I send to the Clerk’s 
desk. 

The aer dene was read, as follows: 

Also one ned cast-iron cannon and carriage tothe encampment Grand 
Army of the 83 eee Iowa, ſor monumental purposes. 

The amendment was 


The bill as amended was nid aside to be reported favorably to the 
House. 

HENRY WILSON POST, 

The next business on the Calendar was the bill (H. R. 6817) to donate 
four condemned cannon to Henry Wilson Post, No. 68, Grand Army 
of the Republic, of Slaterville, New York, for monnmental purposes in 
the cemetery at that place. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it dc. That Che Bacivinty of Wax be, and he booby authorized 
and directed to donate four condemned cast-iron cannon to Henry Wilson P. 
No.6 Grand Army ofthe Republie, of Siatervilie, New York, for monumen 
purposes in the cemetery at 

Tins dal wae. Laid nalda b-a e e to hs Ties 


MONUMENTAL ASSOCIATION OF PICKAWAY. 


The next business on the Calendar was the bill (H. R. 6829) to author- 
Association of 


ize the Secretary of War to donate to the Monumental 
Pickaway County, Ohio, five condemned cast-iron cannon and five can- 
non-balls. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

enacted, That Secretary of Wa: 
het 6 e of. Picka Pioaan Como 
iron cannon and five cannon-balls. 

Mr. PRESCOTT. I desire to call attention to the fact that accord- 
ing to the note on the Calendar the substance of Te Da Pn anonra 
last session as an amendment to another bill. I therefore move that 
this bill be laid aside to be reported to the House with a recommenda- 
tion that it be laid upon 25 table. 

The motion was 


authorized to donate to 
o, five condemned cast- 


G. H. BARNES POST. 


The next business on the Calendar was the bill (H. R. 6779) donating 
condemned cannon and other munitions of war to G. H. Barnes Post, 
No. 175, Grand Army of the Republic, ent of Pennsylvania, 
reported from the Committee on Military with an amendment. 

The bill as proposed to be amended was read, as follows: 

Beit Co., That the of War be, and he hereby is, authorized 
to deliver, if the same can be done eae Png — 8 the public service, to 
G. H. Barnes Post, No 175, 3 Arm ic, department of Penn- 

Ivania, located at Shingle House, 9 — 8 two con- 


ſemned cannon, and such other munitions of war asin his discretion may be 
deemed advisable for the use of said association. 


The amendment reported from the Committee on Military Affairs was 
er] to. 


Mr. PRESCOTT. I move to further amend the bill by striking out 
at the close the words ‘‘ and such other munitions of war as in his dis- 
cretion may be deemed advisable for the use of said association.“ 

The amendment was to. 

8 bill as amended was laid aside to be reported favorably to the 
ouse. 
POST 208, NEW BRIGHTON. 

The next business on the Calendar was the bill (H. R. 6776) granting 
condemned cannon and cannon-balls to Post No. 208, Grand Army of 
the Republic, at New Brighton, Pennsylvania, for monumental pur- 


poses, 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That the 1 

and directed to turn over to Post N Grand 

Bal Pennsylvania, four condemned cast-iron 
for monumental purposes, 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. The substance of this bill was adopted 
as an amendment to a bill passed at the last session. I therefore move 
that it be laid aside to be reported to the House with a recommendation 
that it lie upon the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

STATUE TO GENERAL LYTLE. 

The next business was the bill (H. R. 6408) granting eight condemned 
cannon to be used in the erection of a statue to the memory of General 
William H. Lytle, of Ohio. 

ae bill was read, as follows: 


the Secretary of War and he hereby is, authorized 
3 delve tthe tantra of tho Gener 1 5 


construction of a statue in h. 


and he is hereby, authorized 
y of the Republic, at New 
cannon and four cannon- 


Mr. STEELE. I move to amend by striking out eight“ and in- 
serting “four;’’ also by striking out bronze and inserting ‘‘cast- 
iron. 

Mr. DAWES. Ido not want that motion to prevail, unless it is 
quite certain there are no bronze cannon to be furnished. 

Mr. McMILLIN. [understand that there are no condemned bronze 

eannon. 

Mr. BROWNE. I understand further that if there are any they are 
very valuable, and t not to be donated for purposes of this kind. 

Mr. PRESCOTT. I movetoamend by strikingout the words pieces 
of’? before the word ‘‘condemned.”’ 

Mr. HENDERSON. I would like to hear the bill read as it will 
stand if these amendments be adopted. 

The bill as to be amended was read. 

Mr. HEND N. I wish to say that you might just as well lay 
the bill on the table as to amend it in the manner proposed. These 
bronze cannon were intended to be granted in order that a statue t 
be made out of the bronze. They are not to be used, as are the 
cannon we are donatin a mans, for mere purposes of ornament around 
amonument. This bill was considered very carefully by the committee, 
and the measure received their favorable consideration in view of the 
distinguished services of General Lytle and the desire that these bronzed 
cannon might be donated for the purpose of making a bronze statue to 
his memory. If there is any objection to such a donation as the bill 

and as the committee has recommended, the bill had better be 

d on the table. 

Mr. BROWNE. Mr. Chairman, I have no objection to allowing the 
bill to pass in its present shape. I will say, however, that I secured 
the of a similar bill for the donation of bronze cannon to be used 
in the making of a statue to the memory of Senator Morton; but in the 
Senate the word “ bronze’’ was stricken out and “cast-iron”? inserted 
in accordance, I believe, with a rule which that body has adopted. 
But if gentlemen desire to send the bill over to the Senate in its pres- 
ent shape, I shall interpose no oecon 

Mr. HENDERSON. This is abill in which the gentleman from Ohio- 
[Mr. Yovxe] has taken a great deal of interest; and heis very anxious 
that these condemned bronze cannon may be donated for this purpose. 
The gentleman from New York [Mr. McCoox] who reported the bill 
aes familiar with the purposes of those who wish the bill passed 
t am. 

Mr. McMILLAN. In view of the fact that the gentleman from New 
thes 1 absent, I suggest that the bill be passed over informally until 

e is here. 

Mr. DAWES. I hope that this bill will be acted on, and acted on 
favorably to-night, just as reported. Iam glad to hear the statement 
which the chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs [Mr. HEN- 
DERSON] has made. I presume that these gentlemen, who have taken 
a great deal of interest in this matter, know whether bronze cannon can 
be furnished or not. 

General Lytle—who, by the way, was the author of the poem Lam 
dying, Egypt, dying,” a poem familiar to every gentleman here—was 
one of the most distinguished soldiers that Ohio sent to the war. He 
died on the battlefield of Chickamauga. I know it is the desire of the 
people of Cincinnati and of soldiers of the State of Ohio and through- 
out the West that a suitable monument be erected to his memory. I 
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have no doubt whatever that the gentlemen who have had of 
this matter knew what 1 doing; and I hope the House will pass 
the bill to-night just as it has been 

Mr. CONVERSE. General Lytle was no less eminent as a civilian 
than he was a soldier. There is no man whose memory is dearer to the 
people of Ohio than that of General Lytle. I hope this bill will pass 
Just as it is. If it is to be killed, let it die in the Senate. 

Mr. McMILLIN. There is no one who has a higher regard than 
myself for the distinguished service and the justly renowned name of 
the soldier for whose monument this donation is proposed to be made. 

It gratifies me to feel he has a monument in his works superior to any 
that human hands can construct for him. And while that is so, I be- 
lieve it is proper to state to the House the circumstances under which 
we are acting and what will be the cost. Asa matter of dollars and 
cents, in my judgment, it would be better to buy the monument and 
present it to the city of Cincinnati or any other part of the country that 
wants it. For it isa fact ascertained by investigation by this House 
that there are, in the first place, no such cannon as those proposed to be 
donated; and in the second place, a report to this House shows, if they 
were in existence, the brass in them is worth more than $1,200 a gun. 
Hence the statue would cost more than $9,000. And we had better 
have the statue cast and presented to the city of Cincinnati. 

That is the situation, and having made that statement the House can 
act as it deems best. 

Mr. DAWES. IIas not this bill been reported from the Committee 
on Military Affairs? = 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Ido not know. 

Mr. DAWES. I understand it was considered by that committee. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Is it estimated that it will require eight for this 
work? 

Mr. DAWES. I learn that this bill has been before the Committee 
on Military Affairs, and reported unanimously. 

Mr. MoMILLIN. Can any one answer whether eight cannon are 
required? If we are going to make the donation let us do it with a full 
knowledge of all the facts. I know what the cannon are worth as old 
brass, and have stated it to the House. I donot believe more than one- 
half will be required for the work. 

Mr. HEPBURN. There are acts on the statute-book donating from 
twelve to twenty condemned cannon for monumental purposes. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Can you answer my question? 

Mr. HEPBURN. Onlyas I have stated, thatas high as twenty have 
been donated for monumental purposes. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. Does the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HEN- 
DERSON ], chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, know? 

Mr. HENDERSON. I understand the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
YounG] to say the number indicated in the bill will be required for 
the purpose. He has taken a deep interest in the matter. They are 
going to erect an elegant monument to General Lytle’s memory in Cin- 
cinnati, and I believe this bill should pass, 

Mr. DAWES. Iappeal to the House to pass this bill. Even if it costs 
$9,000 it is no more than the United States should contribute to the 
monument to General Lytle in memory of his heroism and distinguished 
services. I do not know whether my friend from Tennessee is correct, 
but even if he is this bill should 

Mr. McMILLIN. I have asked whether eight cannon are required 
for this monument and have had no answer, and if we are to pass 
this bill I think we ought to know. 

Mr. DAWES. I have no objection if anybody can tell. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. It appears no one can tell. 

Mr. DAWES. Admitting the gentleman’s statement to be true, the 


bill has come with the unanimous report of the Committee on Military | p 


a I hope it will pass. 
Mr. McMILLIN. My friend would not donate more than is neces- 
9 


sary ? 

Mr. DAWES. Certainly not. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I know him well enough for that. 

Mr. DAWES. The chairman of the committee says it will need eight. 

Mr. WAIT. Weought to know something about the expense of the 
material in these cannon. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I made the investigation once, and the report 
made to this House shows that the brass in these cannon is worth $1,200 
a gun. That is my memory of it now. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Do you speak of the bronze? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I speak of the old brass as worth $1,200 a gun. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. If we want to go into the business of casting 
brass statues for all the distinguished soldiers of the late war who are 
entitled to be remembered in this way, I do not know that I have any 
objection to this bill. 

It seems that in this case, if gentlemen are correct, it takes 4,000 
pounds of bronze to cast a statue to the memory of General Lytle. That 
strikes me as being a deal for that purpose. The value of that 


brass, I am told by the gentleman from Tennessee, is $9,000; that, as 
old brass, each one of these guns is worth $1,200. Now, Ido not know 
the facts myself to be as stated, but I assume they are correct. Of 
course an artist has to be employed also in addition to make the statue 
as it should be, and he has to be paid, by whom we have nothing per- 


haps to do with. But still it is an item of cost. The simple question 
with which we have to deal new is: do you want to pay four or five 
thousand dollars for a statue the friends of soldiers think ought to be 
erected in any particular case? That is the only question. Ishall not 
object to this myself nor vote against it. 

CONVERSE. I desire to mention to the committee that the 
commander under whom General Lytle was serving when he fell is a 
member of this House, and I would like to hear from him on this subject. 
I refer to General ROSECRANS. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. Mr. Chairman, General Lytle served under my 
command between two and three years. As colonel of the Tenth Ohio 
he was badly wounded at Carnifax Ferry the first year of the war, in 
September, 1861. He was badly wounded at the head of his brigade 
at the battle of Perryville and taken prisoner. When he recovered he 
joined the Army of the Cumberland and took command of a brigade 
there and was in the campaign of . the outcome of which 
was the battle of paper pipe where he fell. Heled his brigade into 
the battle after two brigades of my line had been driven from position 
while . the flank to recover the ground. He passed me and 
was shot within two hundred feet of where I stood. Colonel OATES, a 
member of this House, shortly after he was shot, had him taken up 
and laid out under the shade of a tree. 

General Lytle was a soldier, a scholar, and a patriot. He was wounded 
seven times in the service of his country, and never received a pension. 
If this country can honor honest soldierly services; if it honors patriot- 
ism or honors scholarly attainments, they all combined can be honored 
by doing honor to the memory of General William H. Lytle; and for 
my part I do not think that any cannon which we can donate to the 
city of Cincinnati to erect a statue to his memory would be worthy of 
the man or more than his distinguished and gallant services demand 
from his country. On the contrary, I think it would be an act that 
would do honor to the country that gave it. I hope this House will 
take that view of the case, and pass the bill as presented by the com- 


mittee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands the gentleman from 
Indiana withdraws the amendment he proposed. 

Mr. STEELE. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. And the gentleman from New York also? 

Mr. PRESCOTT. I withdraw it, but I wish to make a sugges- 
tion 

The CHAIRMAN. Leaving the bill as originally reported from the 
committee. 

Mr. PRESCOTT. I desire to make a suggestion to the House, and 
perhaps offer another amendment. 

In the form in which the bill now stands it admits of a construction 
that the cannon when they shall be donated for this purpose are not 
themselves necessarily to be used in casting a statue, as has been here 
suggested, or something of that kind ; but they may be used or sold for 
the purpose of providing the money to erect the monument, whatever 
it may be, of stone or otherwise. If that is the object, I think the 
wording of the bill can be so amended that the cannon we donate shall 
be certainly used for the purpose indicated, and if so it would be much 
better tosoamendit. Ifit can not beso amended as to provide as I have 
suggested, it would in my judgment be better to make the donation to 

organization of the value of the guns and save the expense of their 
transportation from Washington or some other place to the point where 
they are to be disposed of. 

Mr. STEELE. Let me say to the gentleman from New York that I 
do not believe one single bronze cannon which has been donated for the 
purpose of casting astatue since the war has been used directly for that 
They are always disposed of in some manner to provide the 
material for the statue. Such is my information, and I believe it to be 
correct. 

Mr. PRESCOTT. Admitting that suggestion, which is pertinent in 
this case, I would move to amend this bill by providing that we donaté 
$9,000 for the purpose of erecting a statue. 

Mr. McLEAN, of Missouri. I hope the gentleman will not insist 
upon that amendment. Let me suggest to him how this is done. There 
is an association in Philadelphia, or elsewhere, who use phosphor-bronze 
for various purposes. Now, they accept the brass, phosphor-bronze, or 
any material of that kind in part payment for the monument. That is 
the way it is done—— 

Mr. STEELE. That is my understanding. 

Mr. McLEAN, of Missouri. But they cast the monument or statue, 
the plaster of Paris cast being first sent to them, and they accept, in 
return for the material that they use, all such contributions as this in 
part payment of the monument. It is necessary, therefore, for them 
to have the bronze which is donated in this manner, because they use 
it practically, if not absolutely, for the purpose of casting the statne. 

Mr. CONVERSE. If there is any doubt upon the subject, I desire 
to move to amend the bill after the word used,“ in the sixth line, by 
inserting the words ‘‘as material in the construction of a statute;“ so 
that it shall provide that the material we donate shall be used exclu- 
sively for the pornoso contemplated. 7 

The CH. MAN. The question is on the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. CONVERSE]. 
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Mr. PRESCOTT. I m 


ove, as a further amendment, to change the 

word construction“ to casting.“ 
Mr. DAWES. I hope the House will let the bill alone as it comes 
from the committee. This action is in the line of the precedents of 


bills for similar purposes. These cannon will be sacredly and relig- 
iously devoted to the purposes for which they are granted and will be 
used in the best way in which they can be used for those purposes. 
That the House may depend upon. Let us pass this bill as it comes 
from the committee. 

Mr. CONVERSE. I withdraw my amendment. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. The romance is already taken out of this busi- 
ness. It is a new revelation to me and I think to the committee that 
this cannon is to be sold and that this monument is to have nothing in 
it which is a relic of the war. I supposed the object of this thing was 
to have a monument built up of the remnants of the very ma used 
in the war. But now this association will make theirstatue out of en- 
tirely new and independent material. They will take old brass at the 
market price. They will take old iron at the market price; they will 
take anything you bring at the market price, because it is the same 
thing as cash. 


g as 

But the object of these bills we have been ing to-night is to have 
mementoes of the war placed where they will decorate soldiers’ monu- 
ments. This is an entirely different thing. There is not the merest 
vestige of a cannon or any piece of a cannon or that ever be- 
longed to a cannon in this monument. I do not think we ought to pass 
such a bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on laying aside the bill to be re- 

to the House with a favorable recommendation. 

Mr. PRESCOTT. I thought the question was on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. PRESCOTT. Ihave not withdrawn my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. PRESCOTT]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out the word “construction” and insert the word casting.“ 


Mr. STEELE. I call for a division. 

The question being taken on the amendment, there were—ayes 15, 
moes 25. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. I think this is a case where a quorum ought 
to vote. We are donating $8,000 or $10,000 in money; and I thi 
quorum ought to do it. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. In that case the bill had better be with- 
drawn. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. We seem to have got entirely out of the monu- 
ment business, and have got into the brass business. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I will move that the committee rise. 

Several MEMBERS. Oh, no; not yet. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. Gentlemen around me state there is not a par- 
ticle of danger of this bill passing the Senate. Upon that statement I 
withdraw the point as to a quorum. 

So Marthas count not being called for) the amendment was not 


agreed to. 
The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


CONDEMNED CANNON FOR MONUMENTAL PURPOSES. 


The next business on the Çalendar of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union donating condemned cannon was the 
bill (H. R. 7546) donating condemned cannon and cannon-balls for 
monumental purposes. 

A bill was read, as follows: 

it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to pire if the same can be done without detriment to the Government, two 
condemned cast-iron cannon and four cannon balls for monumental 
to Alois O. Bachman Post, No. eee eee, ublic, district 
of Indiana, the same to be placed in the cemetery owned by said | post at Madi- 


son, Indiana, 
Also, to Ford P. No. 14. Grand Army of the hy at East Toledo, Ohio, 
iron cannon O Ana E four 7 


ſour condemned 
Also to Rich Mountain Post, No. d Army of {iss Republic, department 
n cannon. 


55 Als 10 0 Generel Rarnolde Post N. 122, G dArm f the Republic, depart- 
olds ran 0 „ 

an — 5 ped eg A 8 á IR 2 

Also to Lincoln Post, No. 1, Grand pedea of | the Republic, department of 
Kansas, two condemn cast-iron cannon. 

All for monumental purposes. 

Mr. MCLEAN, of Missouri. 
the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add the following: 

“Also four condemned cast-iron cannon and four balls to soldiers“ cemetery 
in the city of Alton, Ilinois, for CAG purposes.“ 

The amendment was 

Mr. SKINNER. Is that ill on the Calendar? 

Mr. STEELE. It was reported from the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, unanimously, this morning. 

Mr. SPAULDING. I call attention to the fact that the bill No. 7323, 
which is on the Calendar, was reported before that. 

Mr. WAIT. I offer the 5 — which I send to the desk. 


I offer the amendment which I send to 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Also four condemned cast-iron cannon to McGregor Post, No. 27, Grand Army 
of the Republic, department of Connecticut. 

Mr. HENDERSON. That is already in the bill on the Calendar men- 
tioned a moment ago by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. SPAULD- 
ING]. 

. WAIT. I withdraw the amendment, 

Mr. PEELLE. In order that the locality may be designated, I move 
to amend by inserting the word La Fayette after the words Gen- 
eral Reynolds Post, No. 122, Grand Army of the Republic.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. In the absence of objection the amendment will 


be agreed to. 

Mr. STEELE. I do not saree 5 to that amendment. 

The amendment was wi 

The bill as amended was laid asi aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 

The next bill on the Calendar was the bill (H. R. No. 7323) to supply 
condemned cast-iron cannon and cannon-balls for monumental purposes. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Beit &c., That the Secretary of War be, and he is uthorized to 
enacted, &c., Lewd: ry hereby, sı 


furnish con n cannon and cannon-balls, for — pur- 
poses, as follows, to wit: 
Four condemned cast-iron cannon and fe 532 to Captain James 
Horn Post, No. 198, Grand Army of the Republic, of Honesdale, Pennsylvania. 
Four condemned cast-iron cannon and sixteen eee porns to Trescott Post, 


No. 10, Grand Army of the Republic, at Salem, Ohi 
Four ee cast-iron cannon and four eee to the village of Te- 


B cast-iron cannon to Post No. 12, Grand Army of the Repub- 
a r, Maine. 
‘our condemned cast-iron cannon and —— cannon-balls to the New Hamp- 
shire Veteran Association of New Ham: 

. — Post, No. 27, Grand Army of 


Four condemned cast-iron cannon to 
the pat lic, ba pions’ of Connecticut. 

demned cast-iron cannon to pce Bell Post, No. 119, Grand Army of 
~~ 3 at eee Court Ho Ohio. 
Bailey Post, No. 200, Grand Army 


Two con 
the Rep blic, departme: i of New Yori K. 
8 Four condenined — — 3 ond four cannon balls to Phil McKernan 
Post, No. 53, Grand Ate Army of the Republic, of Mason, Mi 
Mr. ALDRICH. I move to amend the second paragraph of the bill 
by striking out sixteenꝰ and i four“ before the word can- 
non-balls; so as to make that paragraph correspond with the others in 


a the bill. 


The amendment was agreed to 

Mr. SPAULDING. I move to further amend the bill by adding that 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Four condemned cast-iron cannon to McPherson Post, Grand Army of the Re- 
public, at Niles, Ohio. 

‘Two condemned cast-iron and four iron balls for Phillips Post, Grand Army of 
the Republic, Franklinville, New York. 

The amendment was a to. 
3 bill as amended was laid aside to be reported favorably to the 

ouse. 

Mr. BROWNE. Are there any other bills of this character undis- 


posed of? 

ae CHAIRMAN. The Chair is informed that there are no other 
Mr. VAN VOORHIS. I move that the committee rise. 
The motion was agreed to. 
The committee ly rose; and Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois, having 


resumed the chair as S er pro tempore, Mr. BRIGGS reported that 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union had had 
under consideration bills and a joint resolution donating condemned 
cannon, &c., and had directed him to report the sundry bills to the 
House with various recommmendations. 

The following bills and a joint resolution reported from the Commit- 
tee of the Whole without amendment were then taken up, ordered to 
be for a third read the third time, and passed: 

A bill (H. R. 6506) authorizing the Secretary of War to deliver to the 
town of Cornwall, Orange County, New York, four condemned cannon 
and four cannon-halls, for decoration of the soldiers’ monument; 

Joint Resolution (H. Res. 228) to donate condemned cast-iron cannon 
to Goodrich Post, No. 22, of the Grand Army of the Republic, at Dan- 
ville, Pennsylvania; 

A bill (H. R. 6431) donating condemned cannon to William Logan 
Kornin Post, No. 1, of the Grand Army of the Republic, for their place 
of burial: 

A bill (H. R. 6432) donating condemned cannon to the post of the 
Grand Army of the ublic at Fall River, Massachusetts, for their 

place of burial; ` 

A bill (H. R. 6433) donating condemned cannon to Charles Sumner 
Post, No. 101, of the Grand Army of the Republic, at Groveland, Mas- 
sachusetts; 

A bill (H. R. 6453) to authorize the Secretary of War to give four 
condemned cast-iron cannon to the Dick Lambert Post of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, for monumental purposes; and 

A bill (H. R. 6408) t condemned cannon to be used in 


gran 
the erection of a statue to General William H. Lytle. 
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The following bills reported from the Committee of the Whole with 
amendments were then taken up, the amendments concurred in, and 
the bills as amended severally ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed: 

A bill (H. R. 5321) to authorize the Secretary of War to donate to 
the Ladies’ Soldiers’ Monument Association of Portsmouth, Ohio, four 
condemned cannon; 

A bill (H. R. 5609) donating condemned cannon to the town of Stone- 
ham, in Massachusetts; 

A bill (H. R. 5302) to donate four Parrott guns to the citizens of 
Waterville, Maine; 

A bill (H. R. 5963) authorizing the Secretary of War to donate three 
condemned cannon to Blake Post of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
at Medina, Ohio, to be used for monumental purposes; 

ie bill (H. R. 5735) donating condemned cannon to Lynn, Massachu- 


3 bin (H. R. 5616) to donate four condemned cannon to Charles W. 
Sawyer Post, No. 17, of the Grand Army of the Republic, of Dover, New 
Hampshire 
A bill (H. R. 5961) to authorize the Secretary of War to turn over to 
the Soldiers and Sailors’ Monumental Association, of Delaware, Ohio, 
four condemned cannon and four cannon-halls; 

A bill (H. R. 6189) donating cannon to the White Haven (Pennsyl- 
vania) Soldiers’ Monument Association; 

A bill (H. R. 6358) donating condemned cannon for monumental 


purposes; 

A bil (H. R. 6386) granting condemned cannon to the city of Mal- 
den, in the State of Massachusetts; 

A bill (H. R. 6434) donating condemned cannon to Post No. 82 of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, at Marblehead, Massachusetts; 

A bill (H. R. 6320) to authorize the Secretary of War to turn over to 
the Ladies’ Monument Association of Mount 9 Ohio, four con- 
demned cannon and four cannon-balls; 

A bill (H. R. 6334) donating condemned cannon to Gregg Post, 
Noa 95, of the Grand Army of the Republic, at Bellefonte, Pennsyl- 


R. 6368) to authorize the Secretary of War to donate to the 


"A “A bill (H 
John H. illjams Post, No. 4, of the Grand Army of the Republic, at 
Ber isconsin, one condemned 24-pounder cast-iron cannon; 


lin, W. 
A bill (H. R. 6371) donating condemned cannon for monumental pur- 


A bill (H. R. 6558) donating condemned cannon and cannon-balls to 
Alexander Post of the Grand Army of the Republic, at Piqua, Ohio, 
for ornamental and monumental purposes; 

A bill (H. R. 6818) donating condemned cannon for monumental 
and other p ee 

A bill (H. R. 6815) to authorize the Secretary of War to furnish con- 
demned cannon for the soldiers’ monument at Utica, New York; 

A bill (H. R. 6821) donating condemned cannon to the Monu- 
mental Association of Allegheny County, Pennsylvania; 

A bill (H. R. 6817) to donate four condemned cannon to Henry Wil- 
son Post, No. 68, Grand Army of the Republic, of Slaterville, New 
York, for monumental purposes in the cemetery at that place; 

A bill (H. R. 6779) donating condemned cannon and other munitions 
of war to G. H. Barnes Post, No. 175, Grand Army of the Republic, 

ent of Pennsylvania; 

A bill (H. R. 7323) to supply condemned cast-iron cannon and can- 
non-balls for monum purposes; 

A bill (II. R. 7546) donating condemned cannon and cannon-balls for 
monumental 

The foll reported from the Committee of the Whole with 
adverse recommendations, were laid on the table: 

A bill (H. R. 6526) donating condemned mortars and balls to Gen- 
eral Harrison Post of the Grand Army of the Republic, at Kokomo, 


Indiana; 

A bill (H. R. 6829) to authorize the Secretary of War to donate to 
the Monumental Association of Pickaway County, Ohio, five condemned 
cast-iron cannon and five cannon-balls; and 

A bill (H. R. 6776) granting condemned cannon and cannon-balls to 
Post No. 208, Grand Army of the Republic, at New Brighton, Pennsyl- 

for monumental purposes. 

The following bill was reported from the Committee of the Whole 
with an amendment: 

A bill (H. R. 6359) donating condemned cannon to Post No. 51 of 
the Grand Army of the Republic, at Newport, Vermont. 

The 6 reported from the Committee of the Whole was con- 
curred in. 

Mr. ROBESON. I move to further amend the bill by adding that 
which I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Two condemned cast-iron cannon for the William G. Hatch Post, Grand Army 
of the Republic, Camden, New Jersey. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was then ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time; and it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 
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The following bill was reported from the Committee of the Whole 
with an amendment: 
A bill (H. R. 6590) donating four condemned cannon for monumental 


purposes, 

The amendment of the Committee of the Whole was concurred in. 

Mr. GROUT. I move to further amend the bill by adding that 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Four condemned cast-iron cannon and four cannon-balls to Sedgwick Post, 
No. 8, Brattleborough, Vermont. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 

, read the third time, and 

Mr. DAWES moved to reconsider the various votes just taken; and 
also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was to. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I move that the House now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 10 o’clock and 10 min- 
utes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows : 

By Mr. AIKEN: The petition of citizens of Neenah, Wisconsin, ask- 
ing the passage of an interstate commerce bill—to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

By Mr. BELTZHOOVER: The petition of A. B. Farquhar, of the 
Pennsylvania Agricultural Works, York, Pennsylvania, protesting 
against the admission free of duty of steam plows and engines—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BRUMM: The petition of the Commercial Travelers’ Associa- 
tion of California, praying for the passage of the Brumm bill pertaining 
to commercial travelers—to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. J. C. BURROWS: The petition of citizens of Van Buren 
County, Michigan, relative to the duty on luamber—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CONVERSE: The petition of John T. Wildermuth and 35. 
others, of Groveport, and of J. H. Barcus & Co., of Columbus, Ohio, for 
a reduction of the duty on sugar—to the same committee. 

By Mr. CURTIN: The petition of citizens of Philipsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, praying Congress to adopt no lower rate of duties than those rec- 
ommended by the Tariff Commission—to the same committee. 

t By = nt Onder of The pesia of Keystone (New York) Lodge of 
ndependent Order of Good Templars, p against the passage of 
the bonded w extension bill—to the same committee. 

By Mr. 8. 8. FARWELL: The petition of Mathias Nichelson and 38 
others, of Lyons, Iowa, for a reduction of the duty on sugar—to the 
same committee. 

By Mr. FORNEY: The resolutions of the Legislature of Alabama, 
asking the passage of Senate bill No. 1667, granting certain franchises 
to the Saint Louis, Montgomery and Florida Railroad and Immigration. 
Company—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of Alabama, asking the of 
Senate bill No. 2424, making an appropriation to continue the work on 
the harbor of Mobile—to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. GEORGE: The petition of John Beeson, of Oregon, relating 
to Indian affairs—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. N. J. HAMMOND: The petition of G. T. Hardeman and 
others, of Atlanta, Georgia, relative to the duty on tin-plate, &c.—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. H. 8. HARRIS: The petition of 56 workingmen at the Tay- 
lor Iron Works, in New Jersey, praying that no lower rates of duties 
be adopted than those recommended by the Tariff Commission—to the 
same committee. 

By Mr. HUBBELL: The petition of the Cleveland Transportation. 
Company and others interested in the commerce of Lake Superior, for 
an appro Fe of $100,000 for continuing the improvement of the 
8 0 ee at Grand Marias, Michigan—to the Committee on 


By. Oey Me} MILLER: The petition of 100 citizens of Karns City, and of 
140 citizens of Butler County, Pennsylvania, protesting against the re- 
newal of the Roberts torpedo patent—severally to the Committee on. 
Patents. 

By Mr. MOSGROVE: The petition of 208 citizens of Pennsylvania, 
E Kobert against the extension of letters patent granted to Edward A. 

Roberts for increasing the capacity of oil wells—to the same com- 


my Mr. NEAL: The petition of the trustees of the Isherwood estate, 
in the District of Columbia, for leave to file a rew plat—to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. PEIRCE: The petition of D. E. W. Carter and 669 others, 
citizens of Washington, for the passage of a bill to establish a new gas 
company—to the same committee. 

By Mr. POUND: The petition of Louis Dessert and 95 others, of 
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Marathon County, Wisconsin, oe removing the duty on lumber— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RAY: The petition of Henry Kaufman and 838 others, citi- 
zens of Washington, District of Columbia, praying for the passage of 
bill establishing a new gas company in Washington—to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. TUCKER: The petition of manufacturers of tobacco in Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina for a reduction of duty on licorice-paste—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. VANCE: The petition of A. H. Wilson and 81. others, of 
North Carolina, for a mail-route from Hamburgh to Franklin, North 
Carolina—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. WALKER: The petition of David Kirk, ident of the 
Producers’ Protective Association, and 50 others, residents of McKean 
County, and six other petitions signed by citizens of Pennsylvania, 
protesting against the extension of letters patent issued to E. A. L. 
Roberts—severally to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. WATSON: The petition of J. J. Meyers and 129 others, of 
Emlenton, and of John Tonkin, jr., and 105 others, citizens of Tidi- 
oute, Pennsylvania, interested in the production of petroleum, protest- 
ing against the extending of the time of the letters patent to E. A. L. 
3 to the same committee. 

By Mr. WEBBER: The petition of J. F. Henry and 36 others, of 
Michigan, asking that lumber be not placed on the free-list—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 


The following petitions, protesting against the transfer of the revenue- 


marine service to the Navy Department, were presented and referred to | Sta: 


the Committee on Ways and Means: 
By Mr. BELMONT: Of merchants, owners, and pilots of vessels of 
Amityville, Suffolk County; of merchants, owners, and pilots of vessels 


of Good Ground, Suffolk County; and of merchants, owners, and pilots | 4 


of vessels of rt, Queens County, New York. 

By Mr. BREWER: The resolutions adopted by the Legislature of the 
State of New Jersey. 

By Mr. CROWLEY: Of ship-owners and masters of vessels of Buffalo, 
New York. 

By Mr. P. JONES: The resolutions adopted by the senate and house 
of representatives of the State of New Jersey. 

By Mr. KELLEY: The resolutions adopted by the Marine Engineers’ 
Association of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. WILLIS: Of the keeper and surfmen of life-saving station 
No. 10, Louisville; of steamboat owners, masters, and officers, of Louis- 
ville; and of J. L. Shallows, inspector of steamboats for board of under- 
writers. 


SENATE, 
SATURDAY, February 10, 1883. 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. 


J. BULLOCK, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President, I think it the most convenient 
time now for it, and I accordingly move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was Barend tp; and the Senate proceeded to the consid- 
eration of executive business, After five minutes spent in executive 
session the doors were reopened. A 

CREDENTIALS. 


Mr. INGALLS presented the credentials of Preston B. PLUMB, 
elected by the Legislature of Kansas a Senator from that State for the 
term beginning March 4, 1883; which were read, and ordered to be filed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. SEWELL presented concurrent resolutions of the Legislature of 
New J ay, which were read, and referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce, as ollows: 


Concurrent resolution of the senate and house of assembly of the State of New 
Soray, protesting against the transfer of the revenue-marine service and the 
Lifi ving Service, now controlled by the Secretary of the „to that of 
> military bureau to be established and controlled by the Secretary of the 

Navy. 8 

Whereas a bill is now before Congress providing for the transfer of the revenue- 
marine service and the Life-Saving Service from the control and management 
ofthe Secretary of the Treasury to that of the Navy Department; and 

Whereas these important branches of the public service are and have been 
thoroughly and judiciously mana: on our coast and elsewhere, and have 
saved and are saving manr valuable lives, as well as large numbers of vessels 
and their cargoes stranded on the coast; and 

Whereas those services have been brought to their present state of usefulness 
and 1 efficiency through the exertions and intelligence of those who now 
control them: 

Be itthercfore resolved, That it is the sense of the senate and house of assembly 
of the State of New Jersey that the pro) change would inaugurate a new 
system against the practical workings of theseservices, to its great injury, if not 
to wholly destroy its usefulness; and 

Beit further resolved, That our Senators and Representatives in Congress be 
earnestly requested to use their utmost endeavors to prevent the passage of any 


“Indian Territory peck bo shi 


measure introduced, or that may be introduced, aiming at the chenges in the 
control and management of services. 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to every Senator and 
Representative in Congress as the unanimous expression of this body. 

7 FEBRUARY 7, 1853. 

I that the above isa t f ti opted b; 

DA DES bel honis OL 0 is 
W. A. STILEZ, 
Secretary of the Senate, 

Mr. COCKRELL. I presenta petition of Charlotte Grange, No. 1495, 
of Patrons of Husbardry, of Bates County, Missouri, praying the Sen- 
ate at as early a period as practicable to take up, consider, and pass the 
House bill creating the office of secretary of agriculture. I move that 
it lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MORGAN. I present the memorial of twelve iron furnaces and 
furnace companies in Alabama on the subject of legislation for the pro- 
tection of pig-iron. The memorial is very brief, and inaccordance with 
the rule requiring a short statement of the substance of petitions I 
present this as my statement of its contents. 

To the Senate and House of 
of the United States in Congress assembled : 

Y i in 
ax oer „ of pig- iron, in Alabama, respectfully repre- 

That we have vital interests in the pending teriff legislation; 

That our distance from markets for our products neutralizes the advantages 
we may have of cheaper profuotiou $ 

That we need the to secure the American market to American pro- 


ucers; 
That with English wages we could defy England, but that paying, as we do, 
double her wages, we can not compete with her, even in the markets of our own 


te; 
That we earnestly urge the of a tariff bill this session—not less pro- 
— — il ofa rit; . ident = 
m wi a ority o us on; 
That the whole sum paid 2 tak th on capital p Beare 8 pi ron 
d has per cent. of the capital sunk and 
lost in the same business during the past fifteen years ; 

That we pointedly dissent from the recently published statement of an oficial 
of an Alabama iron company that iron is made in Alabama for $9.50 per 
ton, as differing from our experience with equal facilities by from 30 to 50 per 
cent., even for the cheaper grades of iron: 

That it is our opinion, based on ten years’ experience in the manufacture of 
pig-iron in Alabama, that the cost of making it will in the future increase rather 
than diminish . 

That we hereby accredit Mr. F. L. Wadsworth, secretary of Alice Furnace Com- 

of Birmingham, Alabama, as the bearer of this memorial, and as the rep- 
resentative of our views. 
Coosa FURNACE Company, 
A. J, CRAWFORD, 
Mary PRATT Furnace, 
DE BARDELEBEN & UNDERWOOD. 
BIRMINGHAM ROLLING MILL ANY, 
Per JAMES G. CALDWE. 
Rounp MOUNTAIN Inox Works, 
R. P. SIBLEY 


SLoss FURNACE Company, 

By J. W. SLOSS, President. 
TECUMSEH Inox COMPANY, 

By WILLARD WARNER, President. 


WOODSTOCK Inos 
By GEORGE NOBLE. 
CLIFTON IRON COMPANY, 
By GEORGE NOBLE. 
EDWARDS Inox COMPANY, 
GILES EDWARDS, President. 
SHELBY IRON COMPANY, 
By J. F. BLACK, nten 
ALICE FURNACE COMPANY, 
By T, T. HILLMAN, President. 
BAss FURNACE COMPANY, 
H. C. EAGLE, Manager. 

At the proper time during the discussion of the tariff bill I shall bring 
to the attention of the Senate the statement of the official referred to, 
Dr. Miller, who is a gentleman who received his iron-making education 
in the Northern States, and has invested largely in and is now manag- 
ing large iron industries in Alabama. It seems they have got a con- 
troversy among themselves about the price of manufacturing iron. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The memorial will lie on the table. 

Mr. PLUMB presented a memorial of the Legislature of Kansas; which 
was referred to the Committee on Commerce, and ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 


doin; 
rs and dealers oe said Kansas products, and in 
favor of shippers and dealers in Saint Louis, Missouri, and elsewhere beyond the 
its of the Btateof 


limits Kansas: Therefore, 
Be it resolved the house of representatives of the State of Kansas (the senate 
concurring therein), That our members of the United States te and Con 


gress 
. u. to immediately present such a bill into the United 
States Congress as will by its terms 5 —— the rates of . fare and 
freight rates, as also to prevent unjust discrimination through said Territory or 
any part thereof, and t we urge each and e member of the Senate and 
Congress of the United States from the State of to use all honorable 
means to secure the of such a law as early as possible. 

Resolved, second, That the chief clerk of this house and the secretary of the 
senate shall immediately upon the Fa of this preamble and resolutions 
furnish each member of goto elegation in Congress a copy of the same, 
— January 10a 

0 e house Janu 4 
z 15 II. L. L. ARI 
Chief Clerk. 


HENRY BRANDLEY, 


Secretary. 


Concurred in by the senate February 1 188%. 


et a , A 


Mr. PLUMB also presented a memorial of the Legislature of Kansas; 
which was ordered to lie on the table, and be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
House concurrent resolution No. 24. 


Resolved by the house of representatives (the senate concurring), That our Senators 
and Representatives in Congress are hereby earnestly uested and instructed 
to use their best efforts to have all duty upon lumber, of every description, re- 
moved 5 o p ap eee EEA Ra 8 

n the passage of the foregoing resolution the secretary o 
to transmit to each member of the United States Senate and 
House of Representatives from the State of Kansas a copy of this resolution. 


I, James Smith, secretary of state of the State of Kansas, do hereby certify 
that the 3 is a true and correct copy of the original resolution now on 
file in my office, and that the same was adopted by the house January 31, and 
concurred in by the senate February 2, 1883. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto subscribed my name and affixed my 
official seal. ‘Done at Topeka, this 3d day of January, A. D. 1883. 
JAMES SMITH, 

Secretary 


of State. 
Mr. PLUMB. I present also a memorial of the Legislature of Kan- 
sas in to legislation to prevent the spread of pleuro-pneumonia. 


I desire to say, briefly, that I this as one of the most important 
subjects which can be touched by legislation, and I regard the present 
as a very opportune moment for such legislation as will prevent the 
spread of pleuro-pneumonia now working its way insidiously from the 
East to the West. If some steps are not taken presently to arrest its 
spread the very greatest damage will result not only to the owners of 
cattle, but to the supremacy of this country in the very important 
matter of the foodsupply. I ask that the memorial be read and lie on 
the table. 
The memorial was read and ordered to lie on the table, as follows: 


House concurrent resolution, No, 20. 


Whereas contagious pleuro-pneumonia is prevalent in the States of New York 
Bew 2 8 irginia, Delaware, Maryland, and the District of 

umbia; an 

Whereas all efforts for its suppression by the States where it exists have been 
unsu I, and the disease continues to spread, thus jeo; our entire 
cattle interest; and 

Whereas our export trade in live cattle has been seriously by the 
apo laid upon our cattle by European governments caused by said disease: 

erefore, 

Be it resolved by the house of representatives (the senate concurring), That the 
question has assumed national importance, and we earnestly call the attention 
of Congress to the fact and ar pap pet urge that immediate action be taken to 
prevent the further spread and the final extirpation of said disease. 

We call the attention of our Senators and Representatives to the sub- 
ject and request them to urge upon Congress immediate action. 

That the secretary of state is hereby directed to furnish to the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representatives copies of this preamble 
and resolution, request that the same may be submitted to their respective bodies, 
and that a copy be furnished to each of our Senators and Representatives in 
Congress with the request that they give this matter their earnest attention. 


Ido hereby certify that the foregoing is a true and correct copy of the original 
resolution now on file in my office. 


In testimony whereof I have hereunto subscribed my name and affixed my 
1 — Sap ne at Topeka, this 2d day of February, A. D. 1883. 
SEAL. 


JAMES SMITH, 
Secretary of 


Mr. PLUMB. I present a petition of a large number of ex-soldiers 
of the late war for the Union, residents of Kansas, many of whom I 
happen personally to know, urging upon Congress the extension of the 
privileges of the act of January, 1873, whereby arrears of pension were 
granted, so as to embrace those who filed their claims after the date 
fixed by that act. I move its reference to the Committee on Pensions. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. GARLAND presented a joint resolution of the Legislature of 
Arkansas, in favor of the passage of a bill appropriating money to the 
several States and Territories for common-school purposes; which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SAWYER presented the memorial of W. R. Bourne and 25 other 
citizens of Burnett County, Wisconsin, protesting against placing lum- 
ber on the free-list; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. LAPHAM. I present the memorial of Henry F. Knapp, civil 
engineer, of New York city, remonstrating against any further appro- 
priation by Congress for what is known in the river and harbor bill as 
the improvement of Hell Gate” until the necessary measures shall 
first be taken for the protection from further shoaling of the lower bay 
of New York and the channels over Sandy Hook Bar.” 

He states, among other things, that ‘‘all the regular transatlantic 
lines have to wait several hours for high tide to cross the bar, in and 
out, besides the great bulk of them can not load to full depth for lack 
of water on the bar even at high tide, some of them going out short 
1,000 tons or more on this account, thereby adding te freight cost. Even 
light loaded they frequently ground, as the channels are being rapidly 
constricted in width and depth, so much so that even the back-waters 
in the cellars of New York are getting more common and higher each 
succeeding year. Within thirty days the steamers Wisconsin, Salier, 
Main Excelsior, Faraday, and Furnessia have been aground several 
hours and over on the bar and in the bay. The occurrence is so com- 
mon that it fails to excite comment, except among the shipping men 
who can realize the future.” 

I move that the memorial be referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin, presented a memorial of citizens of 
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Eau Claire County, Wisconsin, remonstrating against placing labor on 
the free-list; which was ordered to lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 


Mr. BAYARD. Iam instructed by the Committee on Finance, to 
whom was referred the bill (H. R. 3243) for the relief of Ernest F. Un- 
land, to report it favorably and without amendment, and also to sub- 
mit a written report thereon. The amount involved is very small, the 
facts are very plain and’ clear, and if there is no objection, I ask that 
the bill be put on its passage. 

Mr. INGALLS. Let the bill be read for information. 

The bill was read. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Is that bill reported now? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes, sir; and the Senator from Dela- 
vao [Mr. BAYARD] asks for its present consideration. It is a private 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I know it; and we have got a thousand private 
bills on the Calendar. I must object to its consideration now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore The bill will go on the Calendar. 

Mr. DAWES, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 2450) to amend section 2148 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States, in relation to trespassers on Indian lands, 
reported it without amendment. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred an amend- 
ment providing for the payment of certain moneys due the Cherokee 
Nation, intended to be proposed to the sundry civil appropriation bill, 
reported it favorably and moved its reference to the Committee on 
Appropriations; which was agreed to. 

Mr. VAN WYCK, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 1530) restoring to the pension-roll the name of 
Major D. Williams, reported it with an amendment, and submitted a re- 
port thereon, which was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ROLLINS, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to whom was 
referred an amendment concerning the reduction of the naval corps, 
intended to be proposed to the naval appropriation bill, reported it 
favorably; and it was ordered to lie on the table, and be printed. 

Mr. BLAIR. Iam directed by the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 6226) granting a pension to Mrs. Sarah 
Robb, to report it adversely; and I ask that it goon the Calendar. I 
call the attention of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. LoGAn] to the case. 
I wish to say that my own action on the bill is reserved. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The bill will be placed on the Calen- 
dar with the adverse report of the committee. 

Mr. BLAIR, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 1356) for the reliefof Betsey A. Mower, reported it without 
serene er and submitted a report thereon, which was ordered to be 
prin 

Healso, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill (H. 
R. 5906) granting a pension to Harriet N. Abbott, reported it without 
— and submitted a report thereon, which was ordered to be 
printed. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill (H. 
R. 6400) granting a pension to Mrs. Orpha Meacham, reported it with- 
out amendment, and submitted a report thereon, which was ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 6524) granting a ion to George C. Rust, 
reported it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon, which 
was ordered to be printed. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill (H. 
R. 507) granting a pension to Mrs. Maria Worthington, reported it with- 
out amendment, and submitted a report thereon, which was erdered to 
be printed. 

Mr. VANCE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to whom was re- 
ferred an amendment concerning certain naval cadets, intended to be 
proposed to the naval appropriatien bill, reported it without an amend- 
ment; and it was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

Mr. MITCHELL, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (II. R. 984) for the relief of Ralph P. Ford, reported it 
withoutamendment, and submitted a report thereon, which was ordered 
to be printed. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. McMILLAN asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave 
to introduce a bill (S. 2469) providing for an additional associate jus- 
tice of the supreme court of the Territory of Dakota; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Territories. 

Mr. BUTLER asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to 
introduce a bill (S. 2470) authorizing the Secretary of War to loan to 
General J. C. C. Clausen alight battery for the use of the national guard; 


which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs. 

Mr. HAMPTON (by request) asked and, by unanimous consent, ob- 
tained leave to introduce a bill (S. 2471) to authorize the Secretary of 
the Treasury to appoint Dr. A. Sidney Tebbs an assistant surgeon in 
the United States Marine-Hospital Service; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 
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Mr. CALL (by request) asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained 
leave to introduce a bill (S. 2472) authorizing the President to impose 
retaliatory charges at the United States consulates in the Spanish domin- 
ions, and for other purposes; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. CALL. I beg to ask the early attention of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations to that bill as it relates to a grievance of very great 
magnitude to the people of Florida in their relations with the Govern- 
ment of Spain. 

MESSAGE FROM TIE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON 
its Clerk, announced that the House had passed the following bills and 
joint resolutions; in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 4559) granting a pension to Ruhanna Nelson; 

A bill (H. R. 5099) granting a pension to Isabella J. Ramsdell; 

A bill (H. R. 6075) granting a pension to Elizabeth Connor; 

A bill (H. R. 6383) granting a pension to Joseph P. Matthews; 

A bill (H. R. —.— to increase the pension of Joseph B. Sellers; 

A bill (H. R. 6923) granting a pension to Mrs. Helen M. Thayer; 

A bill (H. R. 6943) granting a pension to the widow of the late Major- 
General G. K. Warren; 

A bill (H. R. 6946) for the relief of Clinton D Smith; 
H. R. 7066) for the relief of Mary G. Hawk; 
301) for the relief of Stephen P. Yeomans and Andrew 


694) for the relief of John F. Severance; 
792) for the relief of William Lake; 
806) for the relief of James H. Wellings; 

1786) for the relief of J. D. Morrison, surviving part- 
J. D. Morrison; 
H. R. 2294) granting a pension to John Glenn; 
H. R. 3267 granting a pension to Clara Wible; 
H. R. 3834) for the relief of Lieutenant-Colonel T. J. Baylor; 
A bill (H. R. 3837) for the relief of William D. Martin; 

A bill (H. R. 3842) to pay Charles W. Button the costs of advertis- 
ing property levied on by the collector of United States internal rev- 
enue in the fifth district of the State of Virginia; 

A bill iF R. 3850) for the relief of Joseph Wescott & Son; 

A bill (H. R. 5302) to donate condemned cast-iron cannon to the citi- 
zens of Waterville, Maine; 

A bill (H. R. 5321) to authorize the Secretary of War to donate con- 
demned cannon for monumental purposes; 

A bill (H. R. 5609) donating condemned cannon to the town of Stone- 
ham, in Massachusetts; 

A bill (II. R. 5616) to donate four condemned cannon to Charles W. 
ale Post, No. 17, of the Grand Army of the Republic, of Dover, New 


EEE WH 


pshire 

A bill (H. R. 5735) donating condemned cannon to the city of Lynn, 
Massachusetts; 

A bill (H. R. 5961) to authorize the Secretary of War to turn over to 
the Soldiers and Sailors’ Monumental Association of Delaware, Ohio, 
four condemned cannon and four cannon-balls; 

A bill (H. R. 5963) authorizing the Secreta: 
condemned cannon to Blake Post of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
at Medina, Ohio, to be used for monumental purposes; 

A bill (H. R. 6189) donating cannon to the White Haven, Pennsyl- 
vania, Soldiers’ Monument Association; 

A bill (H. R. 6320) to authorize the Secretary of War to turn over to 
the Ladies’ Monument Association of Mount Vernon, Ohio, four con- 
demned cannon and four cannon-balls; 

A bill (H. R. 6334) nears, hacer e cannon to Gregg Post, No. 
95, of the Grand Army of the Republic, at Bellefonte, Pennsylvania; 

A bill (H. R. 6358) donating condemned cannon for monumental 


of War to donate three 


purposes; 
A bill (H. R. 6359) donating condemned cannon for monumental 


purposes 
A bill (H. R. 6368) to authorize the Secretary of War to donate con- 
demned cast-iron cannon; 


A bill (H. R. 6371) donating condemned cannon for monumental 
A bill (H. R. 6386) granting condemned cannon ſor monumental 


purposes; ; 

A bill (H. R. 6408) granting eight condemned cannen to be used in 
8 of a statue to the memory of General William H. Lytle, 
0 io; 

A bill (H. R. 6431) donatin 
Redman Post, No. 1, of the 
place of burial; 

A bill (H. R. 6432) donating condemned cannon to the post of the 
Grand Army of the Republic at Fall River, Massachusetts, for their 
place of burial; 

A bill (H. R. 6433) donating condemned cannon to Charles Sumner 
Post, No. 101, of the Grand Army of the Republic, at Groveland, Mas- 
sachusetts; 

A bill { H. R. 6153 donating condemned cannon and cannon-balls; 

A bill (H. R. 6453) to authorize the Secretary of War to give four 


condemned cannon to William Logan 
tand Army of the Republic, for their 


condemned cast-iron cannon to the Dick Lambert Post of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, for monumental purposes; 

A bill (H. R. 6506) authorizing the Secretary of War to deliver to the 
town of Cornwall, Orange County, New York, four condemned cannon 
and four cannon-balls, for decoration of the soldiers’ monument; 

A bill (H. R. 6558) donating condemned cannon and cannon-balls to 
Alexander Post of the Grand Army of the Republic, at Piqua, Ohio, 
for ornamental and monumental purposes, and Farragut Post, Ports- 
mouth, Vagn for memorial purposes; 

A bill (H. R. 6590) granting condemned cannon and cannon-balls 
for monumental p : 

A bill (H: R. 6779) donating condemned cannon and other munitions 
of war to G. H. Barnes Post, No. 175, Grand Army of the Republic, 
Department of Pennsylvania; 

A bill (H. R. 6815) to authorize the 5 War to furnish con- 
demned cannon for the soldiers’ monument at Utica, New York; 

A bill (H. R. 6817) to donate four condemned cannon to Henry Wil- 
son Post, No. 68, Grand Army of the Republic, of Slaterville, New 
York, for monumental p in the cemetery at that place; 

A bill (H. R. 6818) donating condemned cannon for monumental 


purposes; 

A. bill (H. R. 6821) donating condemned cannon to the Monumental 
Association of Allegheny County, Pennsylvania; 

A bill (H. R. 7323) to supply condemned cast-iron cannon and can- 
non-balls for monumental purposes; 

A bill (H. R. 7546) donating condemned cannon and cannon-balls for 
monumental purposes. 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 228) to donate condemned cast-iron cannon. 
to Goodrich Post, No. 22, of the Grand Army of the Republic, at Dan- 
yille, Pennsylvania; 

Joint resolution (I. Res. 335) to provide ſor the binding of the Com- 
pendium of the Tenth Census; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 337) to provide for admission free of duty 
of articles intended for a special exhibition of machinery, tools, imple- 
ments, apparatus, &c., for the generation and application of electricity, 
to be held at Philad elphia by the Franklin Institute. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the bill (S. 
325) to provide for the erection of a monument to the memory ef Major- 
General the Baron De Kalb. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. MORRILL. I move the postponement of the Calendar for the 
pu of taking up the revenue bill. 

e PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont moves 
that the Calendar be postponed. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. The Senator from Vermont moves fur- 
th 


er—— 

Mr. LOGAN. Before the other motion is put I desire to call the at- 
tention of the Senate to the fact that the pension appropriation bill has 
been reported from the Committee on Appropriations and is ready for 
action. It will take but a few minutes to dispose of it, as there is but 
one amendment to it, and I should like to have it acted on this morn- 
ing. It is House bill No. 7193. 

Mr. MORRILL. Let the revenue bill be first placed before the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont moves to 
take up the revenue bill. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 
It is before the Senate. 

Mr. MORRILL. Now it may be laid aside for a few moments till 
the appropriation bill is passed. 

PENSION APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is proposed to lay the revenue bill 
aside temporarily to consider the pension appropriation bill. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 7193) making appropriations for the payment of invalid and 
other pensions of the United States for the year ending June 30, 
1884, and for other purposes, 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Appropriations with 
an amendment after the word ‘‘ dollars,“ in line 38, to insert and of 
this sum $5,000 shall be immediately available.” 

So as to read: 

tingent mses of ion meies, $10,000, and of this sum 95,000 
marine ge — N age $10,000, $. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LOGAN. I now offer anamendment as an additional section to 
this bill, of which I gave notice at the time the bill was reported. It 
dught to come in at the end of the bill as now framed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be read. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. It is proposed to add to the bill: 


That section 4745, title 57, of the Revised Statutes of the United States is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 


or 
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misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in a sum not exceed- 
ing $100 and the costs of the tion; and any person who shall retain the 


3 te of a pensioner and refuse to surrender the same upon the demand of 
the mer of Pensions, ora United States pension agent, or any other per- 
son authorized by the Commissioner of Pensions or the er to receive the 


same, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be 
fined in a sum not exceeding $100 and the costs of the prosecution.” 

Mr. LOGAN. In order that the Senate may know the meaning of 
that, I will say that as the law now stands in section 4745 of the Revised 
Statutes it is provided: 

ledge, mortgage, sale, assi transfer of ht, claim, or in- 
An in any — which he . shall be void 
and of no effect; and any person acting as attorney to receive and receipt for 
money for and in behalf of any person entitled to a pension shall, before receiv- 
ing such money, take and subscribe an oath to be filed with the pension agent. 

That has been construed to apply only to the obtaining of the pension 
and not to any other liability or any other pledge that the pensioner 
might give in reference to his certificate. The only change made by this 
amendment is to apply it to all pledges and make it so that the certifi- 
cate of a pensioner can not be pledged for anything. 

I have a letter from the Commissioner of Pensions on the subject, and 
as the Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS] says that he would like 
to have the amendment explained, in order that it may be under- 
stood, I will ask the Secretary to read the letter which more fully ex- 
plains it than I have already done. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, PENSION OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., February 5, 1883. 
Sm: Your telegram asking that I address you a letter setting forth the reasons 
for Le ie eri — — of 2 4745 N re eee is pa gles . — 
* or H secon 
. — n of the Government, The law as it stands is totally ineffectual to 
save pensioners from usury, extortion, or total loss, and is impossible of admin- 
istration to effect, for lack of 


lty. Under the law as it stands there is prac- 

tically no im ent to the tion for debt of the ion certificate, 
Section 4745 Revised Statutes been and is interpreted by those interested 
in such a construction to refer solely to the interest of an agent or attorney in 
the allowance of a pension in the pension itself; that part of said sec- 
tion as follows the words “of no effect” seeming to give warrant therefor, and 
is believed not to refer to the ition of a pension certificate after allowance, 
The amendment proposed seeks to cure some of the evils growing out of the 


impecuniosity of pensioners, whereby they are driven to resort to usurious money- 
or pawnbrokers for money to meet their present needs. With many it 
is the only source of income to be depended upon, but being payable 8 
by the on agents, present r ee lead many pensioners to discount su 
quarterly payment at usurious rates. The diminution of the stipend and the 
insufficiency of it, even when not antici at large discounts to meet dail 
wants, drive such to seek some way to pledge, not the pension, but the certi 
cate. 


on requiring the exhibition of the certificate to the magistrate 
before reg Tg voucher must be executed gives the certificate a value as a 
1 ipi — 3 hg pensioner must have N thus eones to the lender 
and holder for only éscape from this being procuring of a permit from 
the er of Pensions fo execute his voucher without exhibition of the 
certifieate, which is only done upon asworn statement alleging loss or other good 
cause for the issue of a duplicate. 
This is one w! ws rapidly, owing to the false representations of 
the pensioner, on the one „to escape the usurer, and, on the other, to geta 
new certificate with which to effect another loan. 
It is easily seen that such things quickly demoralize the impecunious pensioner 
and subject him to either usurious demands orthe tem on to commit perj 
to avoid it. The Government is jeopardized in this, that the usurious holier 
cmon dl tempted to fraudulently execute a voucher for the certificate he holds, 
while the possession of a duplicate, triplicate, or quadruplicate certificate or a 
permit, fraudulently obtained on sworn statements of loss or destruction of the 
original, enables the pensioner to obtain the pension in his own person. 
5 — occurred at at least one pension agency that one voucher executed on 
the o 


mal certificate by SS ae but presented by a person other than 


himself, one voucher execu by the pensioner on a du certificate and 
presented by a fictitious person, and one voucher executed by the pensioner on 
a permit and presented by himself, have been submitted on same day atthe 


— for payment. There being no penalty or adequate law therefor, no pun- 
ishment could be inflicted che pyr the pensioner who had pawned the originaland 
by all g its loss procured a duplicate, and powning that and again alleging 
loss obtained a permit on wh: he sought to get his pension, or upon the 
rson who held the original and duplicate. In short, for lack of such a provis- 
on as that su we are powerless to protect either the Government, the pen- 
sion agent, or the pensioner. 

I would also s that it be provided that the pension nt may in his dis- 
cretion pay to such pensioners as present their certificates at his office in person 
upon properly executed vouchers, the pension which had accrued at the time oi 
presentment, provided that no payment of less than one month's accrued pen- 
mon — be made at one time. By this means cases of real destitution may be 
relieved. 


ous claimants for pension 5 and succeed in swindling hay out of 
money. <A general provision of law ponang a proper punishment for falsely 
personating or representing an oi of the United Btates Government would 
— a As it now isthe only office thus protected is, I believe, the Inter- 
venue. 
In conclusion I would refer to the remarks upon the subject of protection 
of pensioners” in my official report for 1882, to which your attention is invited. 
Very respectful 


D W. W. DUDLEY, , 
Commissioner of Pensions, 
Hion: — A. LOGAN, 


‘hairman Committee on Pension Appropriation Bill, 

wit. y PROTECTION OF THE PENSIONER. 
jon 4745, re to pledge, mo „sale, &c.,ofa 
563 er, has by su! uent | seats n modified so that 
all after the words no effect,“ at the close of the first 8 3, is 
ore pinged obsolete. I therefore recommend that the words following “no ef- 
ect,” in said line, be stricken out, and the following inserted in lieu thereof: 
And any m who shall retain the certificate of a pensioner, and refuses to 
surrender thesame upon the demand ofthe Commissioner of Pensions ora United 
States pension agent, or any other person authorized by the Commissioner of 


nsion certificate, or 


Pensions or the pensione: 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in a sum not exceeding $100 and the 
costs of the prosecution.” 
The abuse of this section has grown to such proportions that the above action 
is deemed necessary for the protestoi of the oners. Exorbitant rates of 
by spec rs, who evade exactterms of the section for- 
bidding any “ mortgage, sale, or assignment,” &c., by becoming the custodian of 
the pension certificate for the use of the pensioner. The pe: ner must neces- 
sari y apply to them to execute his voucher, as the same can not be executed 
without the exhibition of the pension certificate to the officer before whom the 
voucher is executed. The broker then accompanies the pensioner to the agency 
and stays with him until his check is cashed, when, as soon as conversion into 
money takes place, he mulets the victim in heavy damages and retains the pen- 


r to receive the same, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, 


sion certificate to repeat the operation at the next quarterly payment. This 
leads the pensioner, in order to avoid the usurious interest charged, to allege 
the loss of the certificate for the purpose of procuring a duplicate; 

ypothecates with another broker 


which being * he evades the broker, often h 
the duplicate, an transact 

It is believed that the amendment suggested 

of and bring about a better condition of things. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I should like to inquire of the Senator from Illi- 
nois whether this provision has been referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, or what action has been taken in that regard? 

Mr. LOGAN. No, sir; it was not referred there; at least if it has 
been I do not know of it. I spoke to the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. PLATT] in reference to it. 

Mr. . The Committee on Pensions has not considered 
this subject. 

Mr. LOGAN. I will say to Senators that the matter was referred to 
the Commissioner of Pensions, and inasmuch as it was too late to geta 
separate bill through the pases see pension appropriation bill was 
referred to the Appropriations ittee, that committee considered 
it and authorized me to offer the amendment in the Senate. That is 
how it comeshere. It was presented to the committee by the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions, We sent for him and examined him in reference to 
it, and then we asked him to send this letter that it might be read to 
the Senate, showing the necessity for the amendment to section 4745. 


repeats the same jon at the next quarterly ent. 
will vile hp 


ily cure the e spoken 
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on of the pensioner persons o cate improperly. 

Mr. BLAIR. What is the date of the letter? 7 
Mr. LOGAN. February 5th. 


The amendment was to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be read 
a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. LOGAN. I ask leave to submit a statement showing the amount 
of money appropriated by the pension appropriation bill last year and 
ie sa and showing reasons for the re-appropriation of money by 


The total of this bill 575,000 

Total estimates, 1864... y more 900 
‘otal approp: ions, 1883. i 

This bill lane thah tinaha n nne 15.000, 000 

This bill less than appropriations, 1883... . .. . . senssensse 18, 425, 000 


The reduction from 1883 is made up as follows: 


Reduction Army pensions. . .. ... . ... . . . .. ... . 
Reduction Navy pensions... 


G —— —— 
Increase (pay and allowances for pension agents, rent, fuel, 


r y . A A 
PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL. 


from the President of the United States, by Mr. O. L. 
PRUDEN, one of his i anced that the President had this 


A message 
secretaries, anno 

day approved and signed the act (S. 2412) to encourage the holding of 
a world’s industrial and cotton centennial exposition in the year 1884. 


INTERNAL-REVENUE AND TARIFF DUTIES. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5538) to reduce internal-revenue taxation. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, in the discussion of the public finances 
it is often asserted that even if all our modes of collecting taxes are the 
wisest that could be devised, and if the aggregate amount of taxes col- 
lected is not found to be burdensome, our revenues ought nevertheless 
to be reduced, that we are collecting more money than is required or can 
be used for any legitimate purpose, so that the excess constitutes an 
irresistible temptation to extravagance and corruption, that our accu- 
mulations of unemployed cash in the and payments made in 

of the national debt are beyond any former precedent, and finally, 
that there is a substantially unanimous concurrence of public opinion 
that the revenues must in some way be reduced even if it becomes neces- 
sary to repeal some taxes of which nobody complains, and others which 
are positively beneficial to the country in either their moral or econom- 
ical effects. 

In a speech made by the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] on 
the 10th of January, in opening the debate on the tariff bill, he said: 
„This bill had been made to secure with greater certainty a reduction 
of a too abundant revenue.“ 

The chairman of the Committee on Appropriations [Mr. ALLISON] in 


1883. 


a speech made on this floor on the 20th of January, used the following 
language: 


We all say, and we all affect to believe, that in addition to the 


of the 

appro) on bills it is necessary to relieve the people to some extent from the 

— urdens that rest upon them in way of taxation, and relieve the overflow- 
Treasury from the 000,000 of surplus in it. 


I believe it can be shown that all statements of this character are 
destitute of any foundation in fact, Our revenues are not extraordinary 
in amount. There is no accumulation of money in the 
Treasury. We are not paying off the national debt at a rate that is 
unprecedented or injurious to the interests of the nation. 

Going back to the period immediately following the close of the war 
we find that the revenues of the Government were then much larger 
than they are now. I admit this would not be a fair comparison, in- 
asmuch as the close of the war left a mass of demand liabilities, the 
immediate payment of which was necessary in order to carry through 
a successful funding of the remainder. But in 1869 order had been 
completely restored in our finances and the public credit did not re- 
quire any unusual measure for itssupport. During the four years be- 

inning with July 1, 1869, which cover substantially the first term of 
Ce Grant’s administration, the public revenues were as follows: 


Total receipts 
from all sources 


Year ending June 30— 
except loans. 


taxes. 


8188, 522,084 | $124, 
~| 198,159, 676 
254.808.860 


During the ſour years ending June 30, 1873, the annual average was 
8364, 310,759. During the four years ending June 30, 1883, they aver- 
aged annually $378,208,510. The increase is unimportant, notwith- 
standing the great increase of population and still greater increase of 
wealth during the intervening decade. 

During the two years ending June 30, 1869, the average annual reve- 
nue was $366,811,355. 

During the two years ending June 30, 1867, although for reasons 
already given I do not claim that they afford a proper basis for compari- 
son, the annual average was $491,398, 122. 

It is true that during the six years of panic, falling prices, and pros- 
tration of business, between June 30, 1873, and June 30, 1879, the revenue 
fell to an annual average of $280,799,666, the total receipts for this 

riod having been $1,684,797,999. That the revenues have since en- 

ed is not the result of the imposition of new or of the increase of old 
taxes. On the contrary, the changes in taxation, though not considera- 
ble, have since been in the direction of a reduction. 

The revenues are now larger than they were during those six years, 
partly because there is more population to collect them from, but mainly 
from the increased prosperity of the country; and it is not a matter of 
complaint but of congratulation that the revenues have expanded from 
such causes. The taxation, while more fruitful, is less felt. 

Upon this brief review of the public revenues since the close of the 
civil war there is clearly no ground for saying that they are now so un- 
precedented in amount as to justify a demand for their reduction, with- 
out regard to whether the tax-payers are contented or discontented, or 
whether there are or are not any appropriate public objects to which 
the money can be net pore) 

The persons who laim against a revenue of a million of dollars 
daily as in itself such a monstrous abuse as to call for an instant cor- 
rection, no matter by what remedy, forget that the revenue has been 
at about the same average since 1865, and has not been below it except 
during the extraordinary depression in business which followed the 
financial crisis of 1873. They fail alsoto take into account the fact that 
since 1865 the population of the country has increased by over one-half 
while its wealth has trebled and perhaps quadrupled. 5 

Nor is it true that the annual average payments in respect of the debt, 
since the revival in the prosperity of the country in the summer of 1879, 
have exceeded in any appreciable degree the annual average of such as 
ments during the entire period since the close of the civil war. ey 
are almostidentical in amount with the annual average of such payments 
during the four years ending June 30, 1873. Nothing has changed ex- 
cept that as the interest charge has become less more of the aceruing 
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surplus has been left to be applied to the principal of the debt. No 
more of the money of the tax-payers is now collected and paid over to 
the public creditors, and those creditors are not now receiving more. 
Less of what they receive is called interest and more of it is called prin- 
cipal; but that change of nominal designation does not affect the actual 
fact as to the amount of revenues raised to be applied to debts, while it 
does most substantially improve the prospect that the country may be 
finally relieved of debt altogether. 

During the four years ing June 30, 1883, the payments on ac- 
count of the interest of the debt and the reduction of the net 1 
that is to say, of the total debt less the cash in the Treasury, have been 
as follows, the figures for the present year being in part estimated by 
the Secretary of the Treasury: 


Reduction of 
Year ending June 30— n "| ao prin- 


During these four years eee on account of the interest amount 


to $308, 843,522, and reductions of the principal amount to $458, 282, 795. 
The total payment in respect of the debt was $767,126,298, which is 
an annual average of $191,781,574. 

During the seventeen years, from June 30, 1865, to June 30, 1882, 
the payments in respect of the debt were, principal, $1,041,000,000; 
interest, $2,047,000,000. This is a total of „088,000,000, or an an- 
nual average of one hundred and eighty-one and two-thirds millions of 
dollars. 

During the four years ending June 30, 1873, the amounts paid an- 
nually for interest on the debt, and the annual reduction of the net 
principal of the debt, are as follows: 


Reduction of 
the net prin- 
cipal. 


Interest pay. 


Year ending June 30— N 


$102, 643, 881 
* 765 

100, 544, 491 
44, 667, 630 


During the last-named four years the payments on account of inter- 
est were $476,920,590, and on account of principal $342,183,767, mak- 
ing the total payments in respect of the debt $819, 104,357, or an an- 
nual average of 8204, 776,089. 

I am not now discussing the question whether an annual average pay- 
ment of $191,781,574 in respect of the debt during the last four years 
is excessive. But that it is not uprecedented is proved by the facts that 
it was $204,776,089 during the first term of General Grant’s adminis- 
tration, and that it was more than $181,000,000 during the seventeen 
years from June, 1865, to June, 1882. 

There have not been and are not now any accumulations of cash in 
the Treasury beyond the amounts which the Secretaries of the Treas- 

in the lawful exercise of official authority decide to be needed as 
a fund to assure the redemption of the greenbacks and to maintain a 
working balance for the public expenditures. At this particular time 
the cash balance is at an unusually low ebb. The Treasury statement 
on the Ist of January, 1883, gives it at $149,037,773, but as in that 
statement $28,721,530 of bonds and interest actually paid but not yet 
entered as paid in the Treasury accounts are reckoned as cash, the ac- 
tual cash balance on that day was only $120,316, 243, which is $18,356.16 
short of the reserve of 40 per cent. for the redemption of the green- 
backs, to say nothing of the working balance needed for the current 
expenditures. 

There has not been and can not be any accumulation in the Treas- 
ury arising from the lack of a proper legaland legitimate object towhich 
it might be applied. Of the public debt, payable by its terms at the 
pleasure and on the short call of the Secretary of the Treasury, on the 
Ist of Jan 1883, there remained, according to the official statement 
of that date, $889, 563,950 of 3 percents and $99,321,200 of the 3} per- 
cents, aggregating $388,885,150. It is true that this aggregate includes 
$30,000,000 in calls maturing January 15 and February 10, and the 
payment of some portion of which had actually been made on the Ist of 
January, and that it also included about $5,600,000 paid under the 
offer of the Treasury to pay $10,000,000 with interest reckoned to Feb- 

28. 


ruary 

But deducting from the of $388,885,150, as given in the 
statement of January 1, the $5,600,000 and the whole of the called 
$30,000,000, whether now paid or unpaid, there is still left a debt pay- 
able at pleasure of $353,285,150. It is a remarkable position to take 
on this condition of facts that our revenue is yielding a surplus for which 
there is no legitimate use and which must therefore stimulate extrava- 


gance and corruption. Noindividual having interest-paying debts pay- 
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able at his pleasure would ever think of describing himself as embar- 
rassed with a surplus which he did not know how to dispose of. A 
complaint of that kind made by a government under the same circum- 
stances is equally absurd. 

It isa well-known historical fact that a leading object in reo 
the Government of this country by the adoption of the present Consti- 
tution of the United States was to give it sufficient taxing power to re- 
store its finances by paying the debt incurred in the long struggle for 
independence. This object occupied the first place in the minds of the 
framers of the Constitution, and they gave it the first place in their enu- 
meration of the purposes for which taxes are collec Their own lan- 
guage in their grants of power to Congress was to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the debts, provide for the com- 
mon defense and general welfare of the United States; but all duties, im- 
posts, and excises shall be uniform throughout the United States.“ 

General Washington, who had been constant in his recommendations 
to Congress to provide for reducing and finally paying the public debt, 
did not fail to urge the same duty in his Farewell Address, in which he 
insisted upon vigorous exertions in time of to disc the 
debts which unavoidable wars may have occasioned,” and admonished 
the country to bear in mind that toward the payment of debts there 
must be revenue; that to have revenue there must be taxes.“ 

So far in our history we have adhered to the ideas upon this subject 
held by General Washington and by all the great and patriotic men as- 
sociated with him in founding this Republic. The European system of 
perpetual debts has not yet gained a foothold in this country; and it is 
to-day as repugnant to the genuine sentiment of the masses of the 
American people as it ever was. 

So long as there is any portion of our interest-bearing debt unpaid 
which we have the right to pay off, I will not favor the plan of reduc- 
ing the revenue unless some better reason exists for it than has yet 
been assigned. The money now taken from the people by taxes does 
not in any important degree exceed the average amount so taken from 
them during the last seventeen years, although the present wealth of 
the country is double what it has been in an average of these years. 
There is no fair ground for saying that the existing taxation in any way 
cripples the industries or impedes the general prosperity of the country, 
or is the subject of popular complaint. There may be cases where the 
original imposition of a particular tax or the original rate of a particu- 
lar tax may have been unwise, or where from a subsequent change of 
circumstances a repeal or alteration of the tax would now promote the 
public interests. Iam ready to co-operate in any modification of our 
revenue laws which can be shown to be called for upon either of those 
grounds. 

But a willingness to correct any demonstrated defect in the tax laws 
is a very different thing from a predetermined purpose to cut down the 
revenues at all events for the purpose and with the effect of perpetuat- 
ing the debt, as is shown in the attack upon the whisky, beer, and 
tobacco taxes. These imposts do not fall upon necessaries but upon 
luxuries and indulgences; or, as many would say, upon vices. 

At the present time, and in any future condition of things which I 
ean conceive to be possible, they ought to be kept at the point at which 
they will yield the largest revenue which can be obtained from them; 
and whenever they are changed it should be for the purpose of increas- 
ing the revenue from them and not diminishing it. 

The debt of this country must be a very large one for many years. 
The 4 percents not redeemable until July 1, 1907, including refund- 
ing certificates, amount to $739,349,350. They are not purchasable to- 
day even in small quantities at a less premium than one-fifth of their 
par value. That is very much more than public opinion would sustain 
the Secretary of the Treasury in paying for them. Furthermore, if the 
Treasury should make a large movement in the way of attempting to 
purchase them the premium would be run up to a much higher figure. 
In short, $739,349,350 of our interest-bearing debt, which is more than 
half of it, is wholly beyond our reach and must be left to be dealt with 
by another generation. Two hundred and fifty million dollars more 
of it (4) per cents) is not redeemable until September 1, 1891, and is 
thus at present also beyond our reach; although it is probable that as 
we approach the period of its redeemability the 23 may so de- 
eline that anticipated purchases of some portion of it may be made at a 
price which the country would be satisfied to pay. But substantially 
the only question in respect to the public debt which the circumstances 
permit to be discussed at the present time relates to the $353, 285, 150 
of bonds payable at our pleasure which have not yet been called. 

Upon the assumption that if there is no change in our present reve- 
nue laws the debt of $353,285,150 will be paid off within three or four 
years, the suggestion is made that it would be more expedient to spread 
its payment in about equal installments over the seven or eight years 
between the present time and the time when the payment of the 
$250,000,000 may be anticipated. 

Whether the existing revenues will discharge the debt of $353, 285, 150 
within three or four years depends upon a great many doubtful con- 
tingencies. In estimating, as the present Secretary of the Treasury 
does, that the surplus revenues (including that applied to the sinking 
fund) for the year ending June 30, 1884, will amount to $119,792,062, 
he puts down the customs receipts at $235,000,000, which is the amount 


for the current year, and he puts down the amount needed for pensions 
at $101,575,000. 

But the pensions, according 
thorities, will be more than that; and as to the customs receipts, we 
know by a long experience to what great fluctuations they are subject 
from the vicissitudes of commercial affairs. During the six years of de- 
pression from 1873 to 1879 they fell to an average of $144,450,126. 


to the estimates of some respectable au- 


The magnitude of the imports of any country must vary with the mag- 
nitude of exports; and in respect to this country its exports depend 
largely upon foreign prices and demand for agricultural staples, which 
may be less for five years to come than they have been for the five years 
past. While customs revenues may full off, it is equally true that nu- 
merous occasions for public expenditures not now expected may arise 
The best time to pay debts is always the present time, when the sur- 
plus exists wherewith to pay them, when the country is prosperous, and 
when taxes are little felt. The future is full of uncertainties of every 
kind. The best wisdom for this case is the homely wisdom of mak- 
ing hay while the sun shines.” 

The Secretary of the Treasury estimates that the surplus of revenues 
for the next fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, available for paying the 
principal of the debt will be $74,719,837. The chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance estimates the reductions of the revenues if this bill 
passes at $79,839,324, and remarks that this is quite as far as prudence 
will allow us to go. He admitted that other losses of revenue were 
likely to occur, as for example $8,000,000 by a reduction of letter post- 
age, and that expenditures may be increased by pensions and other 
bills. If the estimates of the Secretary of the Treasury and of the Sena- 
tor from Vermont are correct, the reduction of the debt except so faras 
is provided for by the sinking fund is brought to a close by the passage of 
this measure. 

If on the other hand the revenues are reduced from any cause below 
the estimates of the Senator from Vermont, and the expenditures are 
arar increased, we will fall short of the requirements of the sinking 

n 

Is not this going farther than prudence will allow us to go? 

The policy of diminishing the annual rate of the payment of the debtof 
$353,285,150 which issubject to call, and ofspreading the payment overa 

ter number of years, would be much lessobjectionable and dangerous 
ifall interest in this country were in harmony in desiring the same general 
object of finally extinguishing the whole nationaldebt. Unfortunately 
it is too plain that nosuch harmony of interests exists and that we now 
have in this country a party—new in American history and not yet large 
in numbers, but powerful in moneyed influence—which is opposed not 
merely to the payment but to the reduction of the public debt, and 
which will not fail to improve the first opportunity to enlarge it. If 
we assent to an arrangement of the taxes upon a basis expected to pay 
off the demand debt of $353,285,150 within eight years, we can have no 
guarantee of the permanency of the arrangement. The party hostile to 
the payment of the debt will have gained a present reduction of the 
revenues, and will have no motive to restrain them from seeking a fur- 
ther reduction at any moment when a depression in business or any 
other favoring circumstances shall occur. 

The two questions of the public debt and of the revenues are inex- 
tricably involved with each other. If all interests were that 
the debt ought to be paid we should hear of no such doctrine as that of 
reducing the revenue while there is an indebtedness of over $350,000, 000 
subject to call. 

There is no conceivable reason why a surplus of national revenue 
should arouse the resistance of anybody except those to whom the pay- 
ment of the debt is an obnoxious and odious thing. It is that class of 
persons which has really been at the bottom of all the concerted clamor 
of the press of the Northeastern cities, ostensibly in favor of relieving 
the burdens of the tax-payers, but having no other object than that of 
permanently establishing the European funding system in this country. 

The newspapers of New York and Boston are substantially a unit in 
demanding reductions of revenue, which would extinguish the whole 
surplus, even on the very sanguine estimates of the Secretary of the 

This can mean nothing else than that the purpose of the 
men from whom these newspapers receive their inspiration is to main- 
tain the national debt in at least its present magnitude as one of the 
fixed institutions of the country. 

This debt-perpetuating policy is adverse to the highest interests of the 
whole country, and even to the interests of the majority of the people 
of the Northeastern States themselves. But it is my special duty to 
the State which I have the honor in part to represent to point out the 
peculiar injury and injustice which this policy inflicts upon those sec- 
tions of the country which, whether from their newness or from what- 
ever other cause, are deficient in cash capital and obliged to be bor- 
rowers of it in developing their natural resources. 

No Senator can deprecate more than I do the introduction of sec- - 
tional antagonisms as an element in the consideration of political and 
financial questions. But a fair and frank presentation of the special 
interests of the several territorial divisions of this country has no ten- 
dency to create or increase geographical alienations. Those special in- 
terests will exist even if we ignore them. The interests of the country 
as a whole are in fact made up of the interests of its different parts; 
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and it is by an open and full discussion of them that we shall be most 
likely to find a basis of justice and sound policy upon which they can 
be permanently reconciled. 


Nothing can be more obvious than that to whatever extent owners 
of loanable capital can persuade governments to borrow and pay them 
interest for it the amount of such capital left to be competed for by 

rivate business is reduced, and that they must pay a correspondingly 
higher price forits use. Nothing can $ more certain than that to 
whatever extent government debts are paid off, the money received by 
the public creditors must be invested in other securities. This isthe 
reason why the rate of interest in this country, although the renewed 
activity of business since the summer of 1879 tended directly to raise it, 
has nevertheless largely declined since that time. 

The same renewed activity of business increased the revenues so as to 
create asurplus which has caused the payment of more than $400,000,000 
of the public debt in the four years ending June 30, 1883; and it is this 
new supply of the loan markets which has forced down the interest 
rates quite one-third on acceptable securities. I could give any num- 
ber of proofs that the rate of interest was expected to rise after 1879 
with the reviving prosperity of the country, but I must content myself 
with reading the following extracts from a letter addressed by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Mr. Sherman, December 27, 1879, to the Senate 
Finance Committee: 

The present time I believe to be the most advantageous for such refunding 
(at 4 per cent.), propan much more fayorable for the operation than any future 
time. I think the present an exceedingly favorable time for the refund- 
ing. With the revival of industry and the great activity in manufact- 
uring, signs of which are already to be seen in all parts of the country, and the 
constant and increasing demand for money arising therefrom, it seems to me to 
be not at all certain that we shall be able to borrow freely at even 4 per cent. per 


annum; and of the correctness of these views I received the most positive assur- 
ances during my recent visit to New York. 


This view of the Treasury Department in December, 1879, in which 
the financiers of New York concurred, that the revival of business then 
just commenced would tend to raise the rate of interest in the negotia- 
tion of securities, was in itself clearly sound, and the rate would un- 
doubtedly have risen if that tendency had not been more than counter- 
acted by the relief afforded to the loan markets by the immense sums 
paid out in the redemption of Government bonds. It is to that re- 
demption and to nothing else that we are indebted not merely for the 
difference between the present rate of interest and that prevailing at 
the end of 1879, but for the much greater difference between the present 
rate and that which would have prevailed if there had been no pay- 
ments made on the public debt in the mean time. 

But making the comparison between the present time and the end 
of 1879, which was the beginning of the recent period of large redemp- 
tion of Government bonds, the rate of interest has fallen fully one-third 
upon municipal securities, and more than one-third upon mortgages, 
in our Western cities and on farm mo: throughout the West. 
Railroad bonds command a much better price, although bearing lower 
rates of interest than three years ago, and, what is of almost equal im- 
portance, the demand for them and the capacity of the loan markets to 
absorb them has at the same time wonderfully expanded. The new 
railroad construction which had averaged annually only 2,703 miles 
during the six years ending with 1879 was raised to 7,124 miles in 1880, 
to 9,351 miles in 1881, and to 11,000 miles in 1882. 

Notwithstanding the vastissues of railroad bonds which this increased 
construction has involved, there has been no constriction in the mar- 
kets in which they are sold, but, on the contrary, an increase in the 
facility with which they arenegotiated. Inshort, the course of the mar- 
ket for acceptable securities of all descriptions has followed the course 
of the market for Government bonds, the possible sale of which at 4 
per cent. rate was considered by the Secretary of the Treasury in 1879 
to be by no means an assured certainty, whereas to-day a 3 per cent. 
Government bond, although embarrassed by subjection to being called 
at any time, commands a premium of 3 and 4 per cent. The market 
for other descriptions of securities has improved even more than the 
market for Government bonds. 

Mr. George S. Boutwell, in an article published in the February num- 
ber of the North American Review, while favoring the sto of the 
payment of the national debt with, as I believe, the erroneous idea that 
there is no other way to save the national banks, states in the follow- 
ing strong language the injury to result from a discontinuance of the 
policy of paying the debt: 

The returns indicate that the country has built 9,000 miles— 

It is really over 11,000 miles— 


sons, either by direct or indirect employment. The sudden on of the 
business will diminish the means of subsistence of a body of our inhabitants 
of New land. The loss of 


bor of others, and the evil extends until every branch of business is involved in 
a common catastrophe. 

This effect of the payments on the national debt to make capital 
cheaper and more accessible is in every way advantageous to all the 
States of the great Westand Southwest. Itis notsurprising and ought 
not to be offensive that we look at this subject from our own point of 
view. $ 

With a vast extent of undeveloped area, we need more railroads; and 
it is a matter of rejoicing withus that they are so rapidly furnished by 
the capital of the Northeastern States which is dislodged by the payment 
of the Government bonds. We owe large sums for State debts, still 
more for municipal and county debts, and an even greater sum for mort- 
gage and other individual debts; and we rejoice that the interest upon 
all of them is reduced in the same way. 

We believe also that the special advantage to us of the present debt- 
paying policy of the Government is in itself a rightful advantage, inas- 
much as the present policy merely restores the situation as between 
those who need capital and those who have it to spare to a natural and 
normal condition. We ask nothing beyond this, that the price of the 
use of capital shall be left to be adjusted as other prices are adjusted, 
by demand and supply, and that it shall not be artificially raised by 
continuing public debts which the Government has a right to pay, and 
which it has abundant and easy means of paying. 

The interest paid upon our national debt during the seventeen years 
ending on the 30th of June, 1882, was $2,041,000,000. That is a great 
sum to extract from the productive interests and labor of this country. 
It is something which we can see and measure and can state in exact 
figures. Butthere is another and vastly larger burden which this debt 
imposed during the same seventeen years which escapes casual observa- 
tion and the precise dimensions of which can never be determined, and 
that is the tax imposed upon production by the enhancement, in con- 
sequence of the existence of the national debt, of the rate of interest 
upon the much greater mass of private debts. The best and greatest 
relief which we can give to the country is not the reduction of the rev- 
enue, but the reduction of the national debt. The contribution which 
is directly and indirectly levied by the debt is the heaviest one which 
is exacted from the nation, and it is paid, not for the maintenance of 
any branch of the public service, but for the individual benefit and 
enrichment of special classes of persons. 

While the lowering of the general rate of interest upon loans, which 
is the necessary result of setting free for other uses the funds locked up 
in the public debt, is ially advantageous to the western section of 
the country, owing to its comparative lack of capital, it is for the ad- 
vantage of the vast majority of the interests and persons even in the 
Northeastérn States. During the two and one-half centuries of their 
occupation by European races, they have accumulated great wealth by 
their industry, thrift, enterprise, admirable system of education, good 
laws, and enlightened administrations. But with all their brilliant 
and well-deserved success, they have not achieved the impossible thing 
of making everybody capitalists. 

From various causes, they have their full share of persons whose en- 
terprises exceed their means, and who are borrowers rather than lenders, 
and therefore interested to have loanable capital abundant and cheap. 
Nor have the Northeastern States escaped better than other States the 
burden of county and municipal debts, which make all tax-payers 
debtors and amount practically to mortgages upon everybody’s prop- 
erty, and with a priority of lien to all other mortgages. These debts 
have compelled several municipalities in the Northeastern States to com- 
promise with their creditors. In numerous cases they are so heavy that 


the relief of the lower rate of in which has been a consequence of 
the policy of paying the national debt, is felt most sensibly by the tax- 
payers. 


A firm of Boston brokers, in their monthly circular issued at the end 
of December, 1882, says : 

The demand has been greater this month for town and city bonds than at any 
time during the year, and they are selling on a 3} to 4 per cent. basis. 

The improved price of those bonds is not due to theirsearcity. There 
were as many of them at the end of 1882 as at the beginning of it, and 
there are as many of them now as there were three or four years ago. 
It is the dislodgment since October, 1879, of more than $400,000,000 
from Government bonds, and the necessity the receivers of that sum of 
money have been under to seek other investments for it, and their nat- 
ural tendency to look for other bonds as near as possible to Government 
securities in stability of value, which have caused the rise in municipal 
bonds. The cause of the rise is not more obvious than are its effects in 
relieving the burdens of the taxpayers of the Northeastern States as fast 
as municipal bonds mature, so that they can be refunded on more fa- 
vorable terms. 

I am quite aware that there are some persons who desire a reduction 
of the revenues as a means of arresting the payment of the public debt 
because they believe, not that a national debt is in itself a national 
blessing, but that it isat this time, and under the actual conditions, nec- 
essary to preserve it as the basis of the national-bank currency. I agree 
fully with those persons in ing that currency as immeasurably 


regardi 
superior to any bank-note circulation which ever existed in this coun- 
try, and in recognizing the difficulties which will be encountered and 
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the care, skill, and watchfulness which will be required in devising any 
acceptable security for bank issues when the Government bonds, now 
used for this purpose, shall have all disappeared by payment. 

But I can not agree with them in believing that there is any such 
difficulty in substituting some other safe and adequate security as to 
overbalance the many and urgent reasons for adhering to the traditional 
policy of America in respect to the extinguishment of public debts. In- 
deed nothing will so surely everwhelm the natio banking system 
with popular odium as the belief that its existence is so indissolubly 
bound up with that of a national debt that the two must fall together. 

To foreigners a belief of that kind seems very extraordinary. Thus 
the London Economist, December 2, 1882, says in reference to the cur- 
rency of this country: 

It is not at all n in order to retain the currency to discontinue 
‘the debt. Better 7 


the redemption of Other and possibly basis for circulation can 
be found, for no one will dream of arguing that a country which has no debt can 


have no paper currency, 

The New York banker, George S. Coe, who presided over the last 
two annual conventions of the American Bankers’ Association, as high 
an authority as we have in this country on all questions relating to 
our present system of banking, in his last address to the association, de- 
livered August 16, 1882, used the following expressive language: 

Debt expresses poverty. A currency of a country should be based direct! 

upon the property of the country, not upon its del A safer, more nat 

and healthier system of circulat; notes can be provided by a few simple and 
practicable legal restraints thro! the securities that commerce creates for its 
greater transactions, than through any form of public debt. Itis a strange and 
palpably absurd proposition in poli economy, that a popular government 
must be kept pose and in debt in order that the people may be provided with 
the means to me rich. 

Mr. Coe has sketched a plan of security for national-bank issues which 
he regards as even preferable to the bonds of the Government. It is not 
the proper occasion to discuss the merits of his plan. It does, however, 
certainly command considerable favor among persons practically con- 
cerned in banking. The framers of the present national banking law 
availed themselves with wisdom and judgment of the fact of the actual 
existence of a amount of Government bonds, which had been 
issued, not asa basis fora currency, but to meet the necessities of a war. 
But the resources of human intelligence were not exhausted by that 
law, and it is a most extraordinary assumption that it will not be 
possible to introduce such changes into it as will adapt it to new circum- 
stances. 

For the present, and for a considerable time to come, it will not be 
necessary to provide any other security than the Government debt for 
national-bank issues, even if the whole of that part of it which is sub- 
ject to call is actually called and redeemed. There would still re- 
main $739,349,350 irredeemable for nearly twenty-five years, and $250, - 
000,000 irredeemable for nearly nine years. In addition, there are 
$64,623,512 of bonds issued to the Pacific roads irredeemable before 
various dates from 1895 to 1899, which are accepted under the present 
law as a basis for currency, and $16,000,000 of District of Columbia 
bonds, guaranteed by the United States and not redeemable until 1924, 
which ought to be accepted, and the law could easily be so modified 
as to cause them to be We thus have bonds having a long 
period to run, aggregating $1,009,972,862, which would be the basis 
for bank issues of an equal amount, if accepted at 10 per cent. below 
their market price, but not for more than par value. 

The present net amount of national-bank notes is only $323,000,000, 
deducting from the total amount outstanding the notes of failed, liqui- 
dating, or reducing banks, for the redemption of which lawful money 
has been deposited and is held in the é 

With long Government bonds outstanding to the amount of $1,069,- 
972,862, the danger can not be great for a considerable time of any sen- 
sible contraction of a bank-note circulation of $323,000,000, and this 
danger may be much diminished, and perhaps wholly averted by cer- 
tain measures. One of them is the plan of the senior Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. JonEs], which is substantially the same as the plan pro- 
posed by the Comptroller of the Currency, of converting the fours of 
1907 into threes, with the consent of the holders; the Government pay- 
ing in cash the difference in value. That would remove the objection 
of the banks to buying the 1907 bonds, which is the high premium on 
them, and could be made acceptable to the country by shortening the 
time of the substituted threes. Another measure, which is always 
within our power and which ought to be adopted if it shall appear to 
be necessary to prevent any sudden or great reduction of the bank-note 
circulation, is to remit the tax thereon. The remission of it under such 
circumstances and for such a purpose would be for the general interest 
of the country and not for the special benefit of the banks. 

The assumption that there is any popular demand for a reduction of 
the revenues merely to lessen the amount of money in the Treasury to 
be disposed of and with the effect and scarcely concealed purpose of 

rpetuating the national debt seems to be groundless. It is not cred- 
ible that the people of any part of the country have all at once aban- 
doned the debt-paying policy established by the founders of the Gov- 


ernment and faithfully adhered to during the trials of a century. They 
can not fail to see that no circumstance of the present situation gives 
us more prestige abroad or more decisively causes the inflow into the 
United States of both population and capital from the other side of the 
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Atlantic than the vigorous payment of the great indebtedness incurred 
during our civil war in contrast with the hopeless and helpless financial 
involvement of the Euro nations. 

It may possibly be true that the holders of the national debt, who are 
principally concentrated in a particular section of the country, may be 
reconciled to its perpetuation from being the receivers of nearly-all the 
large annual income which it yields, and by the increased rate of inter- 
est which its existence enables them to obtain upon all their other 
loans of capital. But it is inconceivable that a national debt can be 
regarded as a thing to be cherished as a national blessing in other sec- 
tions of the country which pay their full share of its direct exactions, 
and more than their share of its indirect exactions, without any par- 
ticipation in its benefits, 

With these views I can not vote for any repeal or for the lowering of 
any taxation upon the assumption that the revenues ought to be reducd, 
or that the aggregate of the existing revenue is either unprecedented 
or impoverishing, or complained of by the people, or that there is nota 
legitimate use for any surplus, however large, so long as there is any 
Government debt within call. I can not vote to the taxes on 
either whisky, tobacco, or beer, except to improve and facilitate their 
collection or to make the revenue from them greater. But I am ready 
to vote to repeal or modify any tax which can be shown to cripple any 
industry or to be oppressive or to be unfair as between different classes 
of persons, different interests, or different geographical sections, pro- 
vided always that the great policy of the vigorous payment of all debts 
within the reach of payment be substantially maintained. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Breck], in section 1, line 42, to 
me out 12“ and insert 8,“ on which the yeas and nays were or- 

ered. 

Mr. MAHONE. May I be permitted to if this amendment 
is adopted, as I hope it will be, then I can move to transfer the amend- 
ment to the fourth section of the bill, where it seems to me it would 
be more germane? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Virginia suggests 
that if the amendment of the Senator from Kentucky is adopted he 
will move to transfer it to the fourth section of the bill. 

Mr. BECK. I have no objection to that. The Senator from Vir- 
ginia moved that last year, and I thought that his suggestion was right 
and placed it in the proper position. If the amendment that I pro- 
pose is agreed to then I would ask to change it and put it in the proper 
place, for I think it ought to be where he suggests. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Let the amendment be reported. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Theamendment of the Senator from 
Kentucky will be reported. : 

The PRINCIPAL LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In section 1, line 42, after 
the word be,“ it is proposed to strike out the word twelve“ and to 
insert eight; so as to read: 

And from and after July 1, 1883, the internal taxes on snuff and manufactured 
tobacco shall be 8 cents per pound, 

Mr. VANCE. Mr. President, I have certain amendments to offer to 
that portion of the bill under consideration which relates to internal 
revenue, and I wish togive a few wordsof explanation before the amend- 
ments are read. 

It will be remembered that last year, in the latter part of the spring 
session a special committee was appointed with a view to investigate 
the collection of internal revenue in the sixth collection district of 

North Carolina, of which you did me the honor, sir, to appoint me 
chairman. That committee, owing to the very great attention the 
tariff bill has required, is not quite ready to report; it hopes to be ready 
to report on Monday morning the result of its investigation; but I am 
permitted by the committee to offer some amendments to the internal- 
revenue laws suggested by that investigation. Iask to have the amend- 
ments read and printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendments will be read. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. It is proposed to insert the following sec- 
tions, to come in after section 4 of the bill: 


Src. —. That the laws and regulations 2 the method and machinery 
for the collection of internal revenue and for the appointment of storekeepers 
and gaugers, are hereby declared not toapply to distilleries of spirits registered 
ata e of thirty gallons or less production per ay. 

SEC. —. all persons desiring to operate distilleries of thirty gallons ca- 
pacity or less per day shall obtain a license therefor annually under regulations 
to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, and shall render to the dis- 
trict collector upon oath semi-annually the amount of spirits produced for tax- 
ation in form and manner to be likewise prescribed by said Secretary. 

Sec. —. That there shall be paid for a license to distill fruits, $25, and to dis- 
till grain or other material in stills of not exceeding six gallons per day, $25; 
exceeding six and not exceeding ten gallons per day, $50; above ten and not 
exceeding twenty gallons per day, $75, and above that and not above thirty gal- 
lons, $100. And the tax on all distilled spirits shall hereafter be 50 cents per gal- 
lon in addition to the license tax. 

Sec. —. That the tax on tobacco in all of its manufactured forms except snuff 
and cigars and cigarettes shall be 8 cents per pound. 

Sec. —. That the salaries of collectors of internal revenue in all districts wherein 
80 cent. of all the tered distilleries do not exceed the capacity of miry 
gations production per day shall not be more than $2,000 per annum, and in ad- 

ition thereto they shall id 5 per cent. on all moneys actually collected, 
which shall be in lieu of all allowances for clerks, deputy collectors, and other 
expenses as now allowed by law or regulations. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendments will be printed 
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The question is on the amendment of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BECK], on which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin (when his name was called). Upon 
this vote I am paired with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAULS- 
If he were present, I should vote “nay ’’ and he would vote 


Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). Upon this question 
Iam paired with my colleague [Mr. VOORHEES], who is called tem- 
porarily from the Chamber. I should vote ‘‘nay’’ and he would vote 
ae ea. 7 

Mr. HILL (when his name was called). J am paired with the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. WALKER]. 

Mr. JONAS (when his name was called). On this question I am 
paired with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. DAWES. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. Hoar] is 
still detained away on account of sickness. He is paired with the Selin- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS]. 

Mr. GORMAN. I announce the pair of my colleague [Mr. GROOME] 
with the Senator from New York Bir. MILLER]. 

Mr. JACKSON. My colleague [Mr. Harris], who is necessarily de- 
tained from the Senate, is paired with the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Hoar]. I make the announcement for the day. If present, my 
coll e would vote ‘‘yea.’’ 

Mr. BUTLER. I am paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CAMERON]. Upon the assurance of his colleague [Mr. MITCHELL] 
that he would vote “yea,” I will vote. I vote yea. 

Mr. HAMPTON (after having voted in the affirmative). The Sena- 
tor from Colorado [Mr. TABOR] asked me to pair with him, but I thought 
he was still in the Chamber. I withdraw my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 30, nays 24; as follows: 


YEAS—2. 
Aldrich, Farle Lamar, Sawyer, 
W. eee Mahone, Slater, ; 
Ba; Gorman, Miller of N. V., Vance 
s Grover, Mitchell, Van Wyck, 
Brown, Jackson, Mo: 4 Vv 
Butler, Johnston. Pen n, Wil 
Call, Jones of Florida, Platt, 
nger, Kellogg, m, 
NAYS—2, p 
Allison Dawes, Lapham, Morrill, 
‘Anthony, Edmunds, Logo, Plumb, 
lair, Frye, MeDill, Rollins, 
Cockrell, Garland, MeMillan, Sewell, 
ke, Hawley, Maxey, herman, 
Davis of III., % Miller of Cal., Windom. 
ABSENT—22, 
Camden Groome Hoar, Saunders, 
Cameron of Pa., Hale, Jonas, Tabor, 
Cameron of Wis., Hampi Jones of Nevada, Voorhees, 
Davis of W. Va., S, McPherson, Walker. 
Fair, Harrison, Pugh, 
Ferry, Hill, Saulsbury, 
So the amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. MAHONE. Is it in order now to make the motion which I sug- 

ted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is. 

Mr. MAHONE. Then I move to insert after the word that,“ in 
the first line of section 4, the words: 

From and after July 1, 1883, the internal taxes on snuff, smoking and manu- 
factured tobacco be 8 cents per pound, and. 

So as to read: 

That from and after July 1, 1883, the internal taxes on snuff, smoking and man- 
ufactured tobacco shall be 8 cents per pound, and on cigars which shall be man- 
ufactured and sold, &. 

Mr. BAYARD. I suggest, as I propose to offer an amendment pro- 
viding for a rebate, perhaps the clause bad better be perfected before it 
is trans to another part of the bill. 

Mr. MAHONE. The matter of rebate is already provided for, the 
Senator will see, in the fourth section. 

Mr. BAYARD. I thought it would be well to have a proviso for a 
rebate of the difference between the higher and the lower tax. 

Mr. MAHONE. TheSenator will find on the tenth line of the fourth 
section that a rebate is already provided for. 

Mr. BAYARD. I withdraw the suggestion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment of theSenator from 
Virginia [Mr. MAHONE] will be reported by the Secretary. 

The PRINCIPAL LEGISLATIVECLERK. Insection 1, line 40, it is pro- 
posed to strike out all after the word revenue“ down to and includ- 
ing the word pound,“ in line 43, as follows: 

And from and after July 1, 1883, the internal taxes on snuff and manufactured 
tobacco shall be 8 cents per pound. 

And in line 1 of section 4, after the word that,“ to insert: 

From and after July 1, 1883, the internal taxes on snuff, smoking and manu- 
factured tobacco shall be 8 cents per pound. 

Mr. RANSOM. The Senator from Kentucky has already announced 
It is simply transposing the 


that there will be no objection to that. 


amendment just adopted by the Senate to the fourth section of the bill, 
in its most appropriate place. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. MAHONE]. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let it be reported as it will be if adopted. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The whole fourth section as proposed 
to be amended will be read. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 4. That from and after July 1, 1883, the internal taxes on snuff, ona | 
and manufactured tobacco shall be 8 cents per pound, and on cigars which sha 
be manufactured and sold, or removed for consumption or sale, on and after 
the Ist day of July, 1883, there shall be assessed and collected the following 
taxes, to be paid by the man thereof, &. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. MAHONE]. 

The amendment was to. 

The Acting Secretary read section 2 of the bill, as follows: 

Sec. 2. That from and after the Ist day of May, 1883, dealers in leaf-tobacco 
shall annually pay $12, dealers in manufactured tobacco I pay $2.40, all manu- 
facturers of to! shall pay $6, manufacturers of cigars shall pay $6, peddlers 
of tobacco, snuff, and shail pa taxes, as follows: Peddlers of the 
first class as now defined by law pay $30, dlers of the second class shall 
pay $15, dlers of the third class shall pay $7.20, and peddlers of the fourth 
class shall pay $3.60. Retail dealers in leaf-tobacco shall pay „ and 30 cents 
for each do! on the amount of their monthly sales in excess of the rate of $500 
per annum: 1 ſarmers and ucers of tobacco may sell at the 
place of production tobacco of their own growth and raising at retail directly 
to consumers, to an amount not exceeding $100 annually. 

Mr. VEST. I move to strike out all of the section after the words 
per annum,“ in the fourteenth line, and to insert in lieu of the pro- 
viso the following: 

Provided, That no farmer or planter, nor the executor or administrator of such 
farmer or planter, nor the guardian of any minor, shall be required to pay a spe- 
cial tax as a dealer in leaftobacco, or as a retail dealer in leaf-tobacco, for sell- 
ing to consumers or others tobacco uced by said farmer or planter, or by 
said executor, administrator, or , or received by either of them as rents 
from tenants who have produced the same on the land of the said farmer, planter, 
or minor; and all laws and parts of laws in conflict herewith are hereby repealed : 
And provided further, That nothing herein shall be so construed as to authorize 
any such farmer or planter, or executor, administrafor, or guardian to sell to- 
bacco by peddling the same, or to appoint or employ others to sell tobacco for 
him, without the payment of the special tax. 


I donot propose to go into an argument on thissubject. Ihavenever 
yet heard any answer to the position that tobacco should be put exactly 
on the same footing with wheat, corn, and rye and other productions of 
the soil. The corn, the wheat, and the rye raised by the farmer are 
not seized for taxation until made into whisky; but leaf-tobacco from 
the time it appears above the ground, or at least from the time it is 
taken for use, is immediately subjected to that tax, and it is the only 
production in the United States that is liable to be taxed in that shape. 

I need not say that it is not necessary for revenue. My friends on 
the opposite side of the Chamber have claimed, I believe, that their 
party is based upon human equality and human rights; and yet with a 
surplus revenue last year of $160,000,000, estimated this year at $75,- 
500,000 and next year at $74,700,000, in order to secure more revenue, 
they discriminate against this single article of agricultural production 
oe Tone the fundamental principles on which this Government is 

founded. 

For myself I am opposed to all these prohibitions, all these extraor- 
dinary laws invading the personal rights of the citizens. Here the 
Government interposes and says that no man shall buy or sell leaf- 
tobacco except from or to a licensed dealer. Why do you not say it in 
regard to wheat, corn, and rye? In my State a large amount of tobacco 
is produced and a vast amount of capital is engaged in the manufacture 
of tobacco. 

I want to call the attention of the Senate to one of the most extraor- 
dinary documents ever laid upon the table of any Senator. I say that 
for cool impudence, for unparalleled effrontery it excels anything ever 
seen, even in the Congress of the United States. I refer to the resolu- 
tions of the National Tobacco Association of the United States, in which 
they proceed to tell Congress what they want and what Congress should 
do in regard to the taxation of manufactured tobacco. What I wish to 
call particular attention to is this: 

Resolved, That this convention enter its solemn protest against the proposed 
provision authorizing the sale of ee eee growers, free of tax to con- 
sumers, as a violation of all sound and recogni principles, by granting to one 
class of citizens privileges denied to other classes, and as a public declaration by 
the Government toconsumers of tobacco that they may use the unmanufactured 
and untaxed tobacco, to the utter ruin of manufacturers and dealers in tobacco, 
and to the loss of revenues to the Government, and that it would be equivalent 
to an act for confiscation of our property— 

In other words, if the Congress of the United States dare to tell its 
citizens that they may use leaf-tobacco as they please, it is a violation 
of the principles of this Government and an invasion of the right of 
property of these manufacturers. I can not help characterizing it as 
the most unparalleled effrontery ever known in the Halls of Congress 
or outside— 
and as a public declaration by the Government to consumers of tobacco that 
they may use the unmanufactured and untaxed tobacco. 

I was under the impression that that was the privilege of a citizen of 
the United States, that if he chose to buy leaf-tobacco he could do it; 
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but these gentlemen claim that it is a violation of their vested consti- 
tutional rights for any consumer to be permitted to buy leaf-tobacco. 

I ask for the yeas and nays on my amendment. I want the record 
made to see whether these gentlemen are right in their declaration that 
the consumers of tobacco are not to be permitted to use leaf-tobacco if 
they see fit to do so. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEsT]. 

Mr. VEST. Lask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ALLISON. I ask for a division of the question. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Let the amendment be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senator from Iowa point 
out what division he wants? 

Mr. ALLISON. The motion of theSenator from Missouri is to strike 
out one proviso and insert another. 

The PRESIDENT pro tompore. A motion to strike out and insert 
can not be divided. 

Mr. ALLISON. Then I db not ask forit. I hope the amendment 
will not be adopted. Although the Senator from Missouri character- 
ized the statement he read as a very extraordinary one, it is a truthful 
statement. These provisions have all been inserted in order that the 
Government may reap the tax on tobacco, and there are a number of 
sections of the Revised Statutes which apply to making examinations 
of the amount and quantity of tobacco sold and purchased by the 
dealers. I submit to the Senator from Missouri that in view of the 
fact that we have reduced the tax on tobacco to 8 cents a pound, we 
ought certainly to leave the necessary means for the collection of that 
tax which are now upon the statute-book, without undertaking to de- 
stroy the power of collecting the 8 cents. 

Mr. VEST. May I ask the Senator from Iowa a question? 

Mr. ALLISON. Ves, sir. 

Mr. VEST. Ishould like to know why the Government can not 
collect this tax upon manufactured tobacco and allow consumers to 
buy leaf-tobacco? What is the inconsistency between the proposi- 
tions? 

Mr. ALLISON. The inconsistency, as I suggested, arises in this way: 
that unless you follow the tobacco from the timeit is grown to the time 
it is manufactured great fraud will necessarily ensue. 

Mr. VEST. How? 

Mr. ALLISON. Men raising tobacco will sell to small people who 
will manufacture in a crude way and sell to others; so that you will 
lose all control of the manufacture of tobacco. The manufacturers of 
tobacco state exactly the truth. The effect of the provision now moved 
would be to destroy the business of manufacturing tobacco, and it is 
the business of manufacturing that pays the tax. That is my clear 
belief about the matter. 

The Senator will see that there are several sections of the Revised 
Statutes applying to this matter of selling tobacco. The laws have been 
in existence since the tobacco tax was imposed. They havealways been 
regarded by the Treasury Department and the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue as essential to the machinery of collecting the tax on manu- 
factured tobacco. I submit to the Senator that now that we have re- 
duced the tax on tobacco to 8 cents all the machinery necessary to col- 
lect that small tax ought to remain. 

Mr. VEST. I want to say to the Senator from Iowa that he is mis- 
taken in saying that these provisions existed in the statutes of the 
United States before 1870. I will not detain the Senate, as I suppose 
Senators have made up their minds to vote down this amendment as they 
have done before; but Mr. Raumstated in his testimony before the House 
Ways and Means Committee, which I read here last summer, that in 
1870 for the first time this provision was put in in order to force raisers 
of tobacco to bring the tobacco to the manufacturers. 

The Senator from Iowa says great frauds will be committed without 
the retention of these statutes. In the manufacture of whisky great 
frauds have existed and exist to-day notwithstanding the revenue law. 
There is illicit whisky distilled in the mountains and the Government 
of the United States is making war upon it. No man to-day can man- 
ufacture and sell one pound of tobacco without paying the stamp duty 
upon it, and if he does he violates the law just as the illicit distiller vio- 
lates it when he makes his whisky in the mountains without paying the 
tax. The wheat, the rye, the corn of the country is free from tax until 
it is made into whisky; but the raiser of tobacco pays the tax upon it 
in the leaf, in the crude state; or rather he is prohibited from selling it 
to any one except to the licensed dealers of the Government. I say it 
is a discrimination, and the fact that this tax is put down to 8 cents a 

und does not do away with the monstrosity and outrage to which I 

ve called attention. 

I say it is a discrimination against the product of certain States of 
the Union, my own included, which is to-day the most abhorrent piece 
of legislation on the statute-book. Icould bring to the Senate instances 
that I have before me in print. The otherday an old man was dragged 
into the United States court and sent to jail for selling a pound and a 
half of leaf tobacco which he had raised himself. The officers of this 
Government are every day dragging ignorant men hundreds and hun- 
dreds of miles away from their homes to the United States courts and 


net them for violating a law which I say is a violation of the 


fundamental principle of this Government, which is the right of every 
man to sell what he raises on an equality with his neighbor. 

Here is a farmer who raises corn or wheat or rye and also a little to- 
bacco; he can sell the corn when he pleases, the wheat when he pleases, 
the rye when he pleases, but when he comes to the tobacco he can only 
sell it, under a penalty of fine and imprisonment, toa particular gentle- 
man who is licensed by the Government. In the language of these res- 
olutions which my friend from Iowa indorses, it is ‘‘a violation of all 
sound and recognized principles, by according to one class of citizens 
privileges denied to other classes, and as a public declaration by the 
Government that consumers of tobacco may use the unmanufactured 
and untaxed tobacco.” 

I hope we shall have the yeas and nays. 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President, it is only very recently that we re- 
duced the tax on tobacco from 24 cents to 16 cents. The Senate have 
now voted to reduce it from 16 cents to8 cents; and the provision offered 
by the Senator from Missouri proposes now to strike down the barriers 
that give the Government the control of this tax. If the proviso stands 
as it is in the bill, or if the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Missouri should be substituted for it, we might as well abandon the 
tax on tobacco. We could not collect one-half of it. 

Mr. President, without going into a long argument in relation to this 
matter, everybody must see that as long as we collect any duty on to- 
bacco we must give the Government a chance to follow it, and if you 
allow every man in the country to raise it, and to sell it where he pleases, 
there is no chance to trace it. In some countries the governments 
monopolize the whole business, and in others they license farmers and 
agriculturists to pursue the business of raising it, and even the number 
of plants which they raise are counted. 2 

I trust that if the Senate are desirous to come down to 8 cents a 
pound upon tobacco they will give the Government some chance of col- 
lecting that amount, small as it may be. 

Mr. INGALLS. Mr. President, all taxes are to a greater or less ex- 
tent burdensome and inquisitorial; they are an invasion of personal 
rights primarily, and the reason why tobacco can not be sold as freely 
as wheat or rye or corn is, as I understand it, because there is no in- 
ternal tax on wheat, rye, or corn. 

Now, if we propose to lay a tax upon tobacco in thiscountry we must 
enable the Government to ascertain the condition of the entire produc- 
tion from the time that it is raised until it is finally passed into the 
hands of the consumer; and in my judgment you might just exactly as 
well remove the tax from tobacco entirely as to attach this proviso to 
the internal-revenue bill. 

In the first place, you would be compelled to very largely increase 
the force of the Government to prevent frauds upon the revenue, be- 
cause if this is to be allowed to go on so that every man who plants or 
farms tobacco can sell the leaf unmanufactured to the consumer one 
result will inevitably be that the cultivation of tobacco will be indefi- 
nitely stimulated. There is, so long as this tax remains, a great profit 
upon the production of tobacco in excess of what would be obtained if 
there were no tax. Therefore the temptation to evade the revenue 
would be indefinitely increased. 

It appears to me obvious that if we are to collect any revenue at all 
the provision that is proposed here by the Senator from Missouri would 
practically result in the destruction of the revenue of the Government 
from this source. It appears to me that upon further consideration the 
Senator will see that his proposition is open to so many abjections, that 
it is liable to result in so many abuses and so many frauds, that he will 
hardly insist upon it if he desires the tax to continue. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, a single word. It is a very singular fact 
if the adoption of this amendment would destroy the collection of the 
revenue on tobacco, as this provision did not exist until 1872, and prior 
to that time the Government succeeded in collecting $30,000,000 on to- 
bacco annually. A single ounce of experience is worth several hun- 
dred pounds of theory. We did collect these duties on tobacco without 
this extraordinary law; and Mr. Raum's testimony before the House 
of Representatives’ committee shows why it was adopted and when. 

The Senator from Kansas tells us that the reason why this distinc- 
tion should be made against this agricultural product of tobacco is that 
there is no revenue tax upon wheat, corn, and rye. But there is a rev- 
enue tax on wheat, corn, and rye when it is made into whisky. The 
very minute that the crops of the farm are converted into whisky they 
become amenable to the revenue laws of the Government; but do they 
wait until tobacco is manufactured before they put a tax upon that? 
The tax is put upon it without any manufacture at all. As to the re- 
duction of the tobacco tax being an argument against the adoption of 
the amendment I have to say that at 8 cents a pound there is much less 
chance of fraud upon the revenue than at 16 cents a pound or at 24 
cents; but I simply want the yeas and nays. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator says this provision was inserted in 1872. 
That is true; but it was inserted because the act of 1868 proved in- 
effectual. It is perfectly well known that prior to 1868 there were great 
frauds in tobacco, just as there were great frauds in the manufacture 
of distilled spirits; but in 1868 we adopted the stamp system with ref- 
erence to tobacco, and with reference to distilled spirits. 
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Mr. COCKRELL. Was it not under that same system that the 
whisky frauds which so shocked the country occurred? 

Mr. ALLISON. The whisky frauds that occurred in the Senator’s 
State occurred under the same system, I know. 

Mr. COCKRELL. And those whisky frauds were led by the lead- 
ing distinguished Republicans of Missouri. 

. ALLISON. I do not care to go into that question with the Sen- 
ator from Missouri, because there are a great many things about that 
which we might discuss. In 1872, to prevent these frauds, a tax of $500 
was placed upon retail dealers in tobacco. Why? It was a prohibitive 
tax. It was intended and had the effect to protect the revenue. It was 

because in the administration of the revenue under the law of 
1868 you could not prevent people from selling tobacco in a retail way. 
Why do they want to sell it in a retail way? If the tobacco into 
a manufactory it must now pay 16 cents a pound more than if it is sold 
around in the neighborhood. That is a great temptation to selling par- 
tially-manufactured tobacco by the farmer at the place of the growth 
of the product. 

Of course the temptation has been, I agree with the Senator from 
Missouri, to some extent taken away; but I would rather to-day vote 
for the abolition, as the Senator from Vermont and the Senator from 
Kansas have said, of this whole tax than to tangle it up with the pro- 
vision proposed by the Senator from Missouri, which would lead to 
interminable frauds in the administration of the revenue and result in 
collecting no tax, while we have nominally a tax of 8 cents per pound 
which the consumers will be compelled to pay. If Senators want to 
open wide this door for frand in the collection of 8 cents a pound on 
tobacco, so be it. I shall not so vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I have spoken several times upon 
this question in the past discussions of the subject and I do not want 
to occupy the time of the Senate now. It is perfectly apparent to my 
mind that if we are to collect a tax upon manufactured tobacco and 
allow farmers to raise it and sell it to their neighbors around we greatly 
reduce the sale and the profits of the manufacturers themselves. The 
taxing of tobacco at all is a thing so contrary to my sense of justice 
that f think the honest way out of this whole difficulty would be to 
take the tax off entirely and let the tobacco be free to everybody. 

I understand this subject. I am a tobacco-raiser. I raise it on a 
tolerably large scale, sufficiently large to justify me in sending it off 
to a foreign market; but there are thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands of men who can not raise a hogshead of tobacco; whose leaf-to- 
bacco is in the mountains, in little hollows, and upon hillsides. They 
may produce a few hundred pounds of tobacco, and if allowed to 
twist it up and take it to town they may exchange it and get enough 
cotton, sugar, and coffee to supply their families. It seems to me that 
your law is a great hardship upon these people. Being a tobacco-raiser 
upon a scale large enough to justify me in shipping it, while it would 
be greatly to my personal advantage to forbid this exchange of the 
free-leaf, yet I feel that the people who raise small quantities are en- 
titled to our consideration, and that the tax isso unjust thatno man can 
give a better reason, as the Senator from Missouri said, why tobacco 
should be taxed than why rye, wheat, or corn should be taxed. 

The tobacco tax is not a tax upon a manufacture. The preparation 
of tobacco for use for chewing or smoking is not a manufacture. It is 
merely an arrangement of the packages of the natural leaf in a very con- 
venient form for use among the people. 

It is a very difficult thing for me to determine what we ought to do, 
for if we tax the manufacturers or the preparers of the parcels, and then 
let everybody who raises it in small quantities in the country sell to his 
neighbors around, the manufacturers would be confined to the con- 
sumers merely of the cities, and the small farmers would have all the 
country. Yet you may reduce the tax so low that the temptation will 
not be so great as it was when the tax was up to 16 or 24 cents per 
pound. We have reduced it, so far as the action of the Senate has gone, 
to 8 cents a pound, which will remove to a very considerable extent the 
temptation to sell the leaf to the consumers near the plantation. 

While feeling that my personal interest is on one side and the interest 
of a vast number of poorer and smaller raisers of tobacco in my coun- 
try is upon the other side, I shall vote for the interest of the small 
planter and for the amendment of the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. BAYARD. At the proper time I shall move to strike out of the 
second section as it stands in the bill the proviso giving the right to 
farmers and producers of tobacco to sell directly to consumers to the 
amount of $100 annually, and I shall not vote as a matter of course for 
the amendment of my friend from Missouri. 

There is a very homely proverb that you may not eat your cake and 
haveit. Applying that to this case of the tobacco tax the meaning is 
that if you intend to get your tax, curtailed as it has been by the vote 
of the Senate one-half, from 16 cents per pound to 8 cents, if you mean 
to collect the tax upon an article selected for such a burden unknown 
to all the other agricultural products of the country, you must adopt 
stringent regulations to enable you to collect it. 

Why has tobaceo been selected? Because it is not a necessity so 
much as it is a luxury, and because it is an article of universal use. 
Therefore the tax falls equitably in proportion to the consumption, and 
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being universal the revenue is very great. Last year from two-fifths of 
our tobacco crop—for three-fifths is exported—the enormous, almost 
incredible sum of $47,000,000 was collected from this one commodity. 
I profess my astonishment when I think of such results from even a 
fraction, and an inferior fraction, of this vegetable production. 

How could the tax be collected except by accompanying it with in- 
cidental restrictions upon the sale of the article that are not applicable 
and that ought not to be applicable to other like products in the coun- 
try not selected as subjects of taxation? If you shall make the sale of 
tobacco as free as you do corn, or wheat, or rye, or potatoes, then you 
must not attempt to tax it in this egregious manner; it will undoubtedly 
elude your tax-gatherer. It would not be human nature to suppose it 
would not. 

Therefore, when you select this one article for such a tax you must 
accompany it by such regulations as to its sale as will make the collec- 
tion of that tax practicable. The matter is too obvious for discussion. 
It must not be treated as a hardship upon the grower of tobacco. As his 
production and cultivation of tobacco is entirely voluntary, and there 
is nothing that can drive men to it, it may be that he will say, in the 
first place, ‘‘ You have no more right to select this than you have to 
select any other article of vegetable growth.“ But the answer is you 
have done so. It is the poliey of your Government; and if you mean 
to make the tax practicable you must accompany it with such restric- 
tions upon the sale as will make it possible for you to collect the tax. 

I shall vote against the proposition to sell tobacco freely to any pur- 
chaser, so that all Government supervision and all regulation of the 
crop are lost, for you can not reasonably trace an article so egregiously 
taxed as you do others that are not taxed at all. 

After the vote in this case I shall move to strike out the proviso to 
be found on page 5, from line 14 to line 18, inclusive, which permits 
the sale of $100 worth annually of tobacco to the consumer. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLI- 
SON] has already moved that. 

Mr. BAYARD. If it is anticipated, I ask pardon. Then we are 
working to the same end. - 

I wish to draw attention to the fact that the Senate by its vote to- 
day has taken one-half of the tobacco tax off. I voted in favor of that, 
believing after deliberate consideration that it was safer and better for 
the revenues of the country and safer and better for the tobacco-grow- 
ers of the country and for the tobacco trade that we should have sta- 
bility, rest, and peace upon this subject. The agitation of the tax has 
produced a great deal of distress upon all persons connected with the 
trade, both in product and manufacture. I believe with the 8 cents a 
pound it will be found a very fair, just, and reasonablerevenue. Ido 
not believe that the revenues of the country will be diminished to the 
extent of one-half the receipts of last year, and that you makea dim- 
inution of $23,500,000. I have no idea that the revenues will fall off 
on tobacco to that extent, but I believe that there will be an encour- 
aged growth, an encouraged consumption, from the lessening of the bur- 
den of the tax. 

At least that has been the experience of our Government in dealing 
with this subject in times gone by. We received much less tax at 32 
cents than at 24, and much less tax at 24 than we did at 16. Dimin- 
ishing the rate of taxation, the volume of revenue has swollen under 
it, and I am disposed to believe that if not next year, in the course of 
the next five years, the tobacco tax at 8 cents a pound will be found 
nearly as productive of revenue as it has been at 16 cents, and the induce- 
ment to defraud, to evade sae is of course diminished; the increase 
of consumption is of course aided by it. I think the producers of to- 
bacco, although they may be called mere collectors of the tax from the 
consumer, nevertheless are compelled to pay that tax in advance, and 
there is a certain burden that does rest upon the producer under a heavy 
tax which he can not wholly shake off or divest himself from thecon- 
sequences of by selling his tobacco with the tax superadded to it. 

The Senate having voted a relief to every tobacco-grower, to every 
tobacco manufacturer, to every consumer of tobacco, and that having 
been done to a liberal extent, cutting the former duty down to 50 per 
cent., I think we should not forsake or loosen those essential safi 
those incidental regulations for the collection of the tax, which experi- 
ence has shown are necessary for producing fair play among the tax- 
payers upon this commodity. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President, I think the Senate did well, consider- 
ing how little reduction had been made under this proposed reduc- 
tion of the tariff, to reduce the tax on tobacco from 16 cents to 8 
cents. I desire only to predict now that by the reduction on tobacco 
the loss to the revenue will not approach anything like what the re- 
duction which has been made would indicate upon its face. I have 
had as careful a calculation made as I could, based upon past experi- 
ence and aided by a gentleman who knows more than any oneelse. I 
believe that we shall next year, reducing cigars and cigarettes in pro- 
portion, receive $33,000,000 at least; the second year we shall receive 
over $35,000,000; and it will be over $40,000,000 before the end of four 
years, instead of being a reduction of one-half. I have not a doubt of 
that. When we reduced this tax from 24 cents to 16 cents we were 
told that we should lose $10,000,000; we lost less than $2,000,000. In 
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three years, at a tax of 16 cents, we were back to what we had received 
at 24 cents; and so we shall do again, and as we can well afford to do 
it, I think the Senate has done well in so voting. 

Iam very sorry that we have this question brought up now. The 
Senate adopted last July or August, before we adjourned, this proviso 
found on page 5 of the bill, which the Senator from Delaware and the 
Senator from Iowa now propose to strike out: 

That farmers and producers of tobacco may sell at the place of production to- 
bacco of their own growth and raising, directly to consumers to an amount not 
exceeding $100 annually. 

I believe that that will not do anybody any harm; and it is because 
I have been afraid that we would lose that provision that I was very 
much opposed to the extended provision, however just it may be in 

rinciple, of the Senator from Missouri. I think it likely the Senator 
Fom Iowa may carry his proposition to strike out this proviso. I do 
not think he ought, and for the reason that was given last summer time 
and again. 

This limited proviso, different from that now presented by the Sena- 
tor from Missouri, only allows men who are living so far from market 
that they can not make a hogshead nor make it the interest of any one 
to come and buy their crops, to sell directly to the consumer the little 

tches that they raise about in their gardens. It injures nobody; it 
is not big enough nor important enough to make any fraud anywhere, 
nor will it curtail the collection of the revenue. 

It is this class of people who raise little patches of tobacco not ex- 
ceeding $20, $30, or $40, and rarely ever up to $100 worth, who are 
suffering under the present law, where they can not sell at all, and 
where the Government detectives have gone, as it has been shown, over 
and over again, and offered to swap them a pound of sugar for a hand 
of tobacco—white and black men and women, who did not even know 
what the law was, but thought if they raised a few hands of tobacco 
and could get a pound of coffee or a pound of sugar for it they had a 
right to take it; and have dragged them to Federal courts and cost this 
Government hundreds and thousands of dollars in my State and else- 
where to punish the people they had thus seduced into selling them 
hands of tobacco for their coffee and their sugar that they thought they 
had a right to buy with the product of their own labor. 

These little patches are raised by the women and children when the 
men are off at work elsewhere, to buy their little odds and ends with. 
It does not interfere with the big manufacturing establishments; it 
does not interfere with the revenues of the Government. It was dis- 
may agreed to in the House of Representatives when I was a mem- 
ber of it, in 1 


870, at the time the general privilege was curtailed, and 
on a vote by yeas and nays 150, my recollection is, to about 60, it was 
carried twice; and it was only by arguments such as are now made by 
the Senator from Delaware and the Senator from Iowa that the Senate 
refused to do what the House wished to have done, and struck it out in 
conference, and made us pass the bill without that provision, although 
the House had twice upon a call of the yeas and nays retained it as it 
is here now in the bill before us. Up to that time the growers had a 
right to sell, as the Senator from Missouri now desires they should be 
allowed to do; but that was believed to be too extensive. 

I agree with the Senator from Delaware that a great deal can be sold 
if a general license is given to sell to everybody an article that the Gov- 
ernment has put its hand upon and imposed a heavy tax upon; and 
perhaps the proposition of the Senator from Missouri, however just it 
may be in principle, and no man can deny the principle of it, is too 
radical. The small amount that we have given in the provision of 
last year guards against the great evil, saves the small man, saves the 
ignorant people, white and black, at the heads of hollows and along 

e creeks, where the men who want to buy hogsheads of tobacco never 
go, and where there are no hogsheads to be bought if they did go, and 
at the same time removes the great hardship. 

I am content so far as I am concerned, and I believe it will operate 
well, with the tax reduced to 8 cents, to allow the present proviso to 
remain. If any frauds should be discovered under it that are appreci- 
able I will vote to repeal it; but from 1862 to 1872, even when it was 
unlimited and the tax was much higher than it is now, we received 
$33,000,000, more in proportion to our population, or as much nearly 
as we are deriving now from the tax on tobacco. 

It does seem to me that this little proviso here ought to be allowed 
toremain. Though I should like to vote for the proposition of the 
Senator from Missouri, I believe I shall vote against it in order to re- 
tain the little provision that we have in the bill now, believing thatis 
the best we can do. 

Mr. VEST. Will the Senator from Kentucky explain to me how 
voting against the amendment will save his proviso? 

Mr. BECK. Because I do not want to adopt any radical measure, 
such as is the sweeping provision of the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. VEST. That is not the question. I understand the Senator 
from Kentucky to say that my amendment is right but he votes against 
it in order to save his proviso. 

Mr. BECK. I said it was so sweeping that, while it was right in 
principle, it might do harm. Iam not able to say that it would not, 
but I think I am able to say that the proviso in the bill will not doany 
serious harm and I am anxious to save that. 


Mr. VEST. If the Senator from Kentucky will permit me to say so, 
the same vote that defeats my amendment will strike out his proviso. 
The Finance Committee will never be satisfied with anything else. 

Mr. BECK. I should be very sorry if that was the case. 

Mr. VEST. The Senator will find that to be so. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vest] to strike out and insert, on 
which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BUTLER (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON]. If he were present, I 
should vote yea.“ 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin (when his name was called). Upon 
this vote I am paired with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. PPOH]. I 
should vote ‘‘nay,’’ if he were present, 

Mr. HAMPTON (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. TABOR]. I should vote yea“ were he 
present. 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called.) I am paired with my 
colleague [Mr. VOORHEES], and not knowing how he would vote I re- 
frain from voting. 


Mr. HILL (when his name was called). I am paired with the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. WALKER]. 

Mr. JONAS (when his name was called). Iam paired with the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON]. If he were present, I should 


vote yea.” 

Mr. SAWYER (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY]. 

Mr. McMILLAN (when Mr. SHERMAN’s name was called). The 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] is paired with the Senator from 
California [Mr. FARLEY]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (after having voted in the affirmative). I am paired 
with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. MITCHELL]. I do not see 
him in his seat, and not knowing how he would vote I withdraw my 
vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 18, nays 27; as follows: 


YEAS—18. 
Barrow, Garland, Maxey, Vance, 
Brown, rge, Morgan, Vi 

den, Grover, Plumb, Will 

Cockrell, Jackson, Ransom, 
Coke, Jones of Florida, Slater, 

NAYS—27. 
Aldrich, Davis of W. Va., Ingalls, Morrill, 
Anthony, Dawes, ham, latt, 
Bayard, Edmunds, Zogin Rollins, 
Beck, Frye, MeDill, 1 
Blair, Groome, McMillan Van Wyck, 
comer Miller of Gal. indom. 
Davis of Il., Hawley, Miller of N. V., 

ABSENT—31. 
Allison, Gorman, Jones of Nevada, Saulsbury. 
Butler, Hampton, Kellogg, unders, 
Call, H: Lamar, Sawyer, 
Cameron of Pa., Harrison, McPherson, 
Cameron of Wis., Hil, Mahone, Tabor, 
T, Hoar, Mitchel), ‘oor 

Farley, Johnston, Pendleton, Walker 
Ferry, Jonas, Pugh, 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MORRILL. I believe the next vote ison striking out the proviso. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is the motion of the er 
from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON]. 

Mr. MORRILL. I desire to call attention for a moment to the phra- 
seology of the proviso. It reads: 

That farmers and producers of tobacco may sell at the place of production to- 


bacco of their own growth and raising, at retail di y to consumers, to an 
amount not exceeding $100 annually. 


There is no machinery of law existing or proposed by which the 
amount can ever be ascertained. They might sell $100 worth, or $500 
worth. There is no penalty if they sell more or less; and there is ab- 
solutely no power whatever for the Government to ascertain anything 
about the facts. Instead of making these parties pay a license, you 
multiply the number of le who are not to pay any license for re- 
tailing tobacco far beyond the amount of those who pay a price for their 
license. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President, I think the evils suggested by the Sen- 
ator from Vermont are more imaginary than real. They have licensed 
dealers and licensed peddlers all over this country now. They have 
their officials everywhere. This is simply a proviso to allow a man 
who produces tobacco to sell at the place of production, not at a store; 
not to sell by retail to anybody, but directly to the consumer at the 
place where he produces it, the little patch that he may raise, or, as I 
said, which was raised by his wife and children while he was laboring 
for somebody else or on a farm. 

It never did do any harm. It is not big enough to hurt anybody. 
It does not interfere with the manufacturers, for whenever an amount 


is raised large enough for dealers to go where they make hogsheads the 
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dealers always go and buy it. This can not be sold even to a store- 
keeper to sell again, and the storekeeper is guarded and watched to-day 
by Government officials, who watch him to see that he does not retail 
cigars and other forms of tobacco in his store. Those officers are there 
now, and they can watch this patch just as well and much better, be- 
cause it is a bulky article, and if he undertakes to sell this leaf-tobacco 
they can detect him at any moment and see that as he is not a pro- 
ducer he shall not sell to a consumer. It will not require an additional 
man nor an additional guard, but it will prevent hundreds of the hard- 
est cases of persecution that ever were known in any country by reve- 
nue officials in endeavoring to detect and catch ignorant people who, as 
I said, sell little hands of tobacco for a pound of coffee or a pound of 
sugar, 

I said last summer that when we had a new circuit judge appointed 
in Kentucky I happened to attend the Federal court in Louisville, and 
I never saw before so many poor people, white and black, dragged up 
by officials before a court. That new judge was unused to the ways of 
Federal authority, and he found out that the offenders were the poorest 
negroes, many of them women whose husbands had been working on 
farms and who were brought up for selling hands of tobacco and swap- 
ping them for pounds of sugar or a few pounds of coffee—these peo- 
ple, as I said, living so remote from places where dealers come or where 
tobacco is manufactured that they knew nothing about the laws of the 
country. It was proven before the judge that Government officials had 
gone out from Louisville and Covington and elsewhere and pretended 
to be peddlers with coffee and sugar, and had swapped a pound or two 
of sugar or coffee with these people for a few hands of tobacco. When 
the facts were ascertained the judge dismissed them all and advised his 
officers publicly that if they dared to go and play detectives on people 
of that sort and bring them to his court for purpose of getting fees 
and charging mileage, and charging everything at the highest rates al- 
lowed by the Federal courts, he would dismiss them all; and, as I have 
said, we came to the conclusion that he was the best judge we ever had. 

Mr. MORGAN. Who was he? 

Mr. BECK. Judge Hayes. He died, unfortunately, very soon after- 
ward; but that tended to break up the practice. It is to break up 
that practice that this proviso is intended. As I said, with an agricult- 
ural product like this, raised principally by the women and children, 
and the worms picked off in the garden by the turkeys and chickens, 
while the men are at work elsewhere, to keep up a system that would 
induce Federal officers in order to get fees to drag them from their 
homes hundreds of miles because they had swapped a pound of coffee 
or a pound of sugar for a pound of tobacco is an outrage that this Goy- 
ernment ought not to countenance. 

I do hope that the Senate will adhere to its action of last session and 
allow this poor privilege to remain. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON ] to strike out the proviso. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let us have the yeas and nays on that question. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ALLISON (when his name was called). On this question I am 
paired with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Brown]. If he were here, 
I should vote ven.“ 

Mr. GARLAND (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS]. If he were here, I should vote 
“ nay. L 

Mr. HAMPTON (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. TABOR]. 

Mr. HILL (when his name was called). I am paired with the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. WALKER]. 

Mr. JONAS (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON]. If he were here, I should 
vote ‘‘nay.”’ 

Mr. SAWYER (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CAMERON]. I do not know how he would vote, and therefore F 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. JONAS. I announced my pair with the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. MCPHERSON]; yet as I believe and am informed that if he were 
here he would vote the same way I do, I vote ‘‘nay.’’ 

The result was announced—yeas 22, nays 28; as follows: 


YEAS—22. 
Aldrich, Fale, Miller of N. V., Sewell, 
Ra pad Mon ohal < Van Wyck, 

r, g 0¹ ‘an 
Conger, Platt, Windom. 
wes, M 

Frye, Miller of Cal., Saunders, 

NAYS—28. 
Beck, Farley, Jonas, Pendleton, 
Call, George, Jones of Florida, Plumb, 
Camden, Gorman, y Ransom, 
Cockrell, Groome, MceDill, Slater, 
Coke, Grever, Mahone, Vance, 
Davis of M., Jackson, Vv 


Davis of W. Va., Johnston, Morgan, Wi 


ABSENT—2. 

Allison, Edmunds, Hawley, Saulsbury, 

W, Fair, Hill, Sawyer, 
Bayard, Ferry, Hoar, T, 
Brown, Garland, Jones of Nevada, Voorhees, 
Butler, Hampton, Kellogg, Walker. 
Cameron of Pa., Harris, McPherson, 
Cameron of Wis., Harrison, Pugh, 

So the amendment was rejected. 


The Acting Secretary read section [5] 3, as follows: 


Sec. [5] 3. That hereafter the special tax of a dealer in manufactured tobacco 
shall not be uired from any farmer, planter, or lamberman who furnishes 
such tobacco only as rations or supplies to his laborers or e e in the same 
manner as other supplies are furnished by him to them: Provided, That the 
te of the supplies of tobacco so by him furnished shall not exceed in 
uan: =, Pg hun pounds in any one special tax year; that is, from the Ist 
oy of y in any year until the 30th day of April in the next year: And pro- 
ed 1 That such farmer, planter, or lumberman shall not be, at the time 
urnishing such 8 en in the general business of selling dry 
goods, groceries, or other similar supplies in the manner of a merchant or store- 
keeper to others than his own employés or laborers. 


The Acting Secretary proceeded to read section [6] 4, as follows : 


Sec. [6] 4. That on cigars which shall be manufactured and sold, or removed 
for consumption or sale, on and after the Ist day of July, 1883, there shall be as- 
sessed and collected the following taxes, to be paid by the manufacturer thereof: 
= be cu of all descriptions, made of tobacco or any substitute therefor, $ per 

ousand— 

Mr. BECK. In line 6 ‘‘four’’ ought to be three.“ The Senator 
from Virginia and myself had a conversation about that. 

Mr. MAHONE. After the reading of the section is completed I pro- 
pose to attend to that. 

Mr. ALLISON. It ought to be changed as a matter of course. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The section ought to be read through 
first. 

The Acting Secretary resumed and concluded the reading of the sec- 
tion, as follows: 

On cigarettes weighing not more than three pounds per thousand, 75 cents per 
thousand; 5 weighing more than three pounds thousand, $ per 
thousand: ded, That on original and unbroken ry packages of 
smoking and manufactured tobacco and snuff, cigars, cheroots, and cigarettes 
held by manufacturers or dealers at the time such reduction shall go into effect, 
upon which the tax has been paid, there shall be allowed a drawback or rebate 
of the full amount of the uction, but the same shall not apply in any case 
where the claim has not been asce ed or presented within thirty days follow- 
ing the date of the reduction; and such rebate to manufacturers may be paid in 
stamps at the reduced rate. It shall be the duty of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, with the spore of the of the Treasury, to adopt such rules 
and regulations and to prescribe and furnish such blanks and forms as may be 
necessary to carry this section into effect. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. We have reduced the tax on tobacco and it is 
necessary to reduce it on cigars. The National Tobacco Association rec- 
ommend that if tohacco is reduced to 8 cents a pound the reduction on 
cigars should be to 83. It is here $4, but there seems to be an obscurity 
in the next sentence, which says: 

On cigarettes weighing not more than three 0 nt 
Toana; on tan diaii more than —— Fee S ber 

ousan 

I do not understand the reason of that classification of cigarettes. I 
would ask some member of the committee to explain it to me. Cigar- 
ettes seem to be classified in two classes, one weighing less than three 
pounds and the other weighing less than four pounds to the thousand. 
What is there in those two classes that requires such a difference in the 
tax? 

Mr. ALLISON. If they weigh over three pounds they are to be 
classed as cigars. 

Mr. BECK. And those are reduced the smallest fraction. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is the designation in the existing law. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Very well. I move to strike out four,“ before 
dollars,“ in line 6, and insert three, and in line 9 to strike out 
“four” and insert three. 

Mr. ALLISON and Mr. BECK. That is right. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. WILLIAMs]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BAYARD. I desire to offer an amendment at page 100 of the 
bill, section 2512. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I submit to the Senator that that is not now in 
order. I desire to move an amendment to the section just read. 

Mr. BAYARD. Are there amendments to the section now pending? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I desire to move an amendment to the pending 
section. In line 16, after the word ‘‘claim,’’ I move to insert is less 
than $10 and;“ so as to read that the reduction provided for shall not 
apply in any case where the claim is less that $10.” The word and” 
should be inserted after the word dollars“ in my amendment. I 
think $10 is too small asum, but still there should be some limit. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. =~ 

Mr. MORRILL. I offer an amendment, by direction of the Finance 
Committee, to come in at the end of the tariff part of the bill. 

Mr. ALLISON. Before we pass from this section, I think this re- 
bate provision if it remains should only cover a refund of 90 per cent. 
of the amount of the tax. 
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Mr. BECK. Let it go now, and bring it up in the Senate. 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well. I shall not urge it now. 

Mr. MORRILL. I move to insert at the end of the tariff part of the 
bill: 

Sec. —. That all imported goods, wares, and merchandise which may be 


in the public stores or bonded warehouses on the day and year when this act 
shall go into effect, except where otherwise provided in this act, shall be subjected 
to no other duty upon the entry thereof for consumption than if the same were 
imported respect vey after that date; and all goods, wares, and merchandise re- 
maining in bonded warehouses on the day and year this act shall take effect. 

and upon which the duties shall have been paid, shall be entitled to a refund of 
the difference between the amount of duties and the amount of duties said 
goods, wares, and merchandise would be subjected to if the same were imported 
respectively after that date. < 

Sec, —. That in respect of all articles mentioned in Schedule E of section 5 of 
this act, this act shall take effect on and after the first day of April, 1883. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BECK. There were two sections reserved last night in the ac- 
tion that was taken. I desire the attention of the chairman of the 
committee. I offer an amendment, to come in at the end of section 
2503, which embraces all the schedule. From line 163 to 2219 is all 
one section, and I want to add to the end of it the following: 


That sections 2907 and 2908 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States be, and the same are hereby, repealed, and hereafter none of the 
imposed by said sections or any other provisions of existing law shall be esti- 
mated in ascertaining the value of goods to be imported, nor shall the value of 
the sack, box, or coverings of any kind on such be estimated as part of 
their value in determining the amount of duties for which they are liable. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is already inserted; it is already in the bill. 
Those two sections are specifically repealed by name. 

Mr. BECK. I beg pardon. They were stricken out last night. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Oh, no. I ask that they be read. 

Mr. MORRILL. They were reserved. 

Mr. SHERMAN. They were accepted and are in the bill. 

Mr. BECK. They were reserved, so that we might offer amendments 
tothem. They were not voted on. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Secretary had them right last night. Those 
two clauses are in the bill. 

Mr. MORRILL. There is no objection, however, to the proposition 
of the Senator from Kentucky; but I think there is unnecessary verbiage 
used, for if we repeal these two sections there is no authority of law for 
making any of these charges. 

Mr. BECK. I desire to say to the chairman, and I did not discover 
it until after I had communicated with him an hour ago and I have not 
had time to talk with him since, that there are several other sections 
where mention is made of these charges. I think it requires affirma- 
tive words to exclude them from other sections besides the two named. 
If I find this is not necessary after it is adopted here, I can have it 
changed in the Senate. I had not time to consult the chairman. 

The Acting Secretary read the paragraphs from line 625 to line 628, 
inclusive, of section 6, on pages 126 to 127, as follows: 

That section 2907 be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 
That section 2908 be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 

Mr. BECK. That was in the bill, I agree. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is in the bill yet. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PLATT in the chair). The Chair 
is informed that these words are left. 

Mr. BECK. They are not in the print of this morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Only the tariff schedules were re- 


printed. 
Mr. SHERMAN. The order was only to print the schedules. 
Mr. BECK. It does not hurt to insert the amendment I have sug- 


ted. 
FS MORRILL. I ask the Senator from Kentucky to merely leave 
the language as it is in the bill, which is sufficient and closes the whole 
question. 

Mr. BECK. I do not think it does close the whole question, for if 
we are keeping up the tax on glass-ware and other goods 10 or 15 per 
cent. higher than it would be but for the understanding that the duty 
is not to be levied on charges of packing and transportation, we should 
be careful, because I find that other portions of the Revised Statutes 
refer to these charges. 

Mr. MORRILL. I will not object now; but when we get into the 
Senate, if the Senator finds it is unnecessary, let his amendment be 
stricken out. 

Mr. BECK. Of course it can be stricken out then if it is unneces- 
sary. The reason why I offer it now is that before we pass into the 
Senate on those schedules where we have not reduced the tariff as much 
as we otherwise would but for the fact that the packages, crates, and 
other things are not to be included, I wish it to be distinctly under- 
stood that we determined to take off the charges on packages, crates, 
and other things, so that there will be no misunderstanding. Before 
we get out of committee and pass into the Senate to act finally upon 
the reductions we have made, I think it is much fairer to clearly un- 
derstand that this is done and to in a very effectual way. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator from Kentucky is not only determined 
to have the thing done, but is determined to have it done in his way, 
and that is a wrong way. I tell him that these sections are repealed in 
express words by description. Now, he proposes his amendment in a 
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place where it does not belong, and the Committee on Finance would 
naturally be criticised for having it in the wrong place. He is putting 
it under a title which is entirely repealed, except the two sections that 
are referred to, and they are repealed here by specific description and 
are in another title, not in the title in which this whole clause to which 
he offers his amendment now is found. It is in another title. 

As a matter of course we both desire the same object. I stated yes- 
terday when the Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS] proposed to 
strike out the whole of this machinery that there were two sections that 
must be reserved, that must be repealed specially, and that was done, 
and they are in the right place I assure him. If the Senator will let it 
go over until we get the bill in the Senate, then if he is not satisfied 
I shall be willing to put in the repealing clause twice; but it is in the 
bill as it stands. 

Mr. BECK. If upon examination it is ascertained that it is now 
inserted in another place, and there is no doubt about it, that is all 
Lask. Let it pass by for the time being. The proviso that I offered 
may be withheld. The RECORD of this morning does not contain all 
the proceedings of yesterday, and therefore I can not speak of what the 
RECORD shows; but I went to the Journal this morning and that does 
not indicate what the Senator from Ohio says took place, and not find- 
ing it in the Journal and not having the record of it, I thought the 
safe way was to make sure of it by a proviso. 

Mr. MORRILL. Lask that the two sections which have been read 
may be passed upon by the Senate and then allow the question to re- 
main open for further formal arrangement. As to lines 625, 626, 627, 
and 628 of section 6, I desire to have them favorably passed upon and 
then will put them into a separate section by themselves and under a 


proper title. 
Mr. BECK. Allright. That is what I want. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. They have been read. 


Mr. MORRILL. Very well. 

Mr. BAYARD. [I offer an amendment on page 100, section 2512, 
line 2299, by inserting at the commencement of the line the words, 
for foreign account and ownership;’’ so as to read: 

Sec, 2512. All lumber, timber, hemp, manila, wire rope, and iron and steel 
rods, bars, spikes, nails, and bolts, and co per and composition metal which 
may be necessary for the construction and equipment of vessels built in the 
United States for foreign account and ownership, for the purpose of being em- 
ployed in the foreign trade. 


I will explain the object of the amendment. 

Mr. FRYE. One moment, if the Senator pleases. If it reads, which 
may be necessary for the construction and equipment of vessels built in 
the United States for foreign account for the purpose of being em- 
ployed,” it should not be so. There should be a comma or semicolon. 

Mr. BAYARD. My amendment commences with the line. 

Mr. FRYE. Let the Secretary read once more the amendment. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. Insert at the commencement of line 2229 
‘for foreign account and ownership;“ so as to read: 


Which mar be necessary for the construction and equipment of vessels built 
in the United States for foreign account and ownership for the purpose of being 
employed in the foreign trade. 

Mr. FRYE. That will not do. 

Mr. BAYARD. No; there is another word to come in — or,“ after 


ownership.“ 
Mr. FRYE. Or for the purpose.“ 
Mr. BATARD. For foreign account or ownership or.“ It requires 


the word ‘“‘or” to be repeated asa disjunctive conjunction there. There 
is also an amendment to come in at the end of the section: 

thats, er vessels built in the United States for foreign account and own- 
ership not be allowed to engage in the coastwise trade of the United States. 

The object of this amendment is simply to give that effect to the law 
which I know was intended to have been given in 1872, at the time of 
the enactment; but by the construction of the Treasury Department the 
main object to be reached, which was the encouragement of ship-build- 
ing by American mechanics, not only for American account but for for- 
eign account, was prevented. Now I propose to cure that and allow the 
benefit of this section, which is that ‘‘all lumber, timber, hemp, manila, 
and iron and steel &c.,’’ materials for the construction of suips, 
shall be free of duty, to apply to materials which shall be by American 
shipwrights put in a vessel of foreign ownership or account, but that a 
vessel so built shall not have any right to engage in the coastwise traflic 
of the United States. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendments 
of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD]. 

The amendments were to. 

Mr. ALLISON. Let me call the attention of the Senator from Del- 
aware to this proposition in the section: 

But vessels receiving the benefit of this section shall not be allowed to engage 


in the coastwise trade of the United States more than two months in any one 
year. 


Is not the amendment just proposed inconsistent with that? 

Mr. BAYARD. No, sir. It will be observed that vessels under this 
section would have been allowed to engage in coastwise trade for two 
months; but the amendment I have offered, and which has been adopt- 
ed, prevents those under that section built for foreign account and own- 
ership from engaging at all in the coastwise trade. 
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Mr. FRYE. Ido not think they would be allowed without that, 
because they would not be admitted to American registry and they 
could not engage in it. 

Mr. BAYARD. That is probably so; but I preferred to prevent any 
question on the subject. 

Mr. FRYE. It will not do any harm. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I desire to call up an amendment 
which was proposed some days ago by the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Hoar], to come in properly at the end of the internal-revenue 
part of the bill. The Senator from Massachusetts is absent on account 
of sickness, and I offer the amendment. 

The Acting Secretary read the amendment, as follows: 

Src. —. That the act entitled An act relating to vinegar factories established 
and operated prior to March 1, 1879,“ approved June 14, 1879, be, and the same is 
hereby, rey ed; and that section 3282 of the Revi Statutes of the United 
States, as amended by the act entitled An act to amend the laws relating to in- 
ternal revenue,” approved March 1, 1879, be amended by striking out all after 
the said number ane inserting in lieu thereof the following: = 

“ No mash, wort, or wash fit for distillation or for the production of spirits or 
alcohol shall be made or fermented in any building, or on any premises other 
than a distillery duly authorized according to law; and no Wort, or wash 
so made and fermented shall be sold or removed from any distillery before be- 
ing distilled; and no person other than an authorized distiller shall, by distilla- 
tion or by any other process separate the alcoholic spirits from any fermented 
mash, wort, or wash; and no person shall use spirits or alcohol, or any vapor of 
alcoholic spirits, in manufacturing vinegar or any other article, or in any pro- 
cess of manufacture whatever, unless the spirits or alcohol so used shall have 
been produced in an authorized distillery and the tax thereon paid. Every per- 
son who violates any provision of this section shall be fined for each offense not 
less than $500 nor more than $5,000, and be imprisoned not less than six months nor 
more than two years: Provided, That nothing in thissection shall be construed 
to apply to fermented liquors.” 


Mr. MILLER, of New York. This is to repeal the law passed a few 
years ago which opened very wide the door to fraud in the manufacture 
of whisky. It was predicted at that time that it would result in great 
frauds on the revenue, and the facts now known go to show that great 
frauds have been committed upon the revenue under this law, that not 
only great injustice has been done to the regular distilleries of the coun- 
try, but also that another very large industry, that of the manufacture 
of cider-vinegar, has been almost entirely destroyed by it. Great in- 
justice is being done both to the distillers and to the manufacturers of 
cider-vinegar; and I may say not only to the manufacturers of cider- 
vinegar, but primarily to every farmer engaged in growing fruit, for if 
cider-vinegar can not be made to advantage in this country then the 
value of the apple crop will be reduced to more than 50 per cent., for 
there is no other use to which the common apples of the country can be 
put except the manufacture of cider-vinegar. The common grade of 
apples can not have a market and have no market price except for this 
one purpose. 

This subject has been frequently brought to the attention of commit- 
tees, and investigations have been made upon it and the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue has recently given his opinion upon it. He was 
opposed to the original act, and has repeatedly in his reports advised 
its repeal. Failing in that, he at one time advised the putting of these 
establishments under the control of the Internal-Revenue Department 
and of having them regularly licensed and storekeepers appointed, in 
order that illicit distillation might be prevented. 

I desire to call the attention of the Senate to some facts which were 
elicited when this question was investigated by the Committee on Ways 
and Means. This, perhaps, will explain as clearly as I can do the pres- 
ent condition of this matter. I read from the examination of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue: 

Mr. Tucker (in the chair). What is the law? 

Commissioner Raum. The existing law allows vinegar manufacturers to make 
a mash precisely as distillers make a mash, and to vaporize alcohol so as to man- 
ufacture vinegar by that process, and to do this without the supervision of a store- 
keeper or other Government officer. 

Mr. Tucker. And the fraud, I understand, is, that instead of making vinegar 
the manufacturers make alcohol. = 

Commissioner Raum. Yes. The letters from Collectors Harvey, Smith, Blake 
and Holden, which have been read here, are from four of our most experien: 
and reliable officers, gentlemen whose opinions are entitled to full credit from 
this committee, 

Feng wer Had those officers made reports to your bureau previously on 
t 

5 Raum. Yes; and I have conferred maNy on the subject 
with all of them, I think. I can assure the committee this 7 . i business 
as now conducted is a crying evil. A few weeks ago we found alcohol at 102 in 
a vin factory in Brooklyn, in the district of which Mr, Ward is collector. 
The vinegar manufacturers need alcohol at about15, I think. I suppose that is 
high enough, Mr. Cushing, is it not? 

r. CusHING. From 15 to 20. 

Mr. CARLISLE. The bill which I reported allows them to produce it at 2 with- 
out pa: tax, but if it is above that they are to pay the tax. 

Mr. Raum. The committee will understand that where a vin manufact- 
urer is authorized to make a mash just as a distiller does and to ferment it, and 
to have the necessary vessels in which to condense the vapor, itis entirely within 
his own discretion to determine of what strength he make the alcohol, as 


we have no officers to supervise his operations. These vinegar man rs 
are not uired to keep a grain account; they are not uired to rt the 
product of their establishments from day to day, and we have no to 


superintend the work. The only safeguard that would probably afford a sufi- 
cient protection to the Government would be a provision of law that if the vine- 
gur manufacturer removed any ices a or other material containing a higher 
percentage than 2 per cent. of alcohol it should be liable to seizure. The com- 
mittee can see that manufactories may be established all over the country, and, 
us they are not watched by storekeepers, the manufacturers may ey, 
remove the alcoholic products and put them upon the market. In the city of 
New York, for instance, spirits at 102 can be sold without any difficulty, and 


without being carried through any other process. If you will turn to page 6 of 
to 


ay annual report you will see that I make some remarks there in 

this subject, and I feel satisfied that this Congress ought not to adjourn without 

either repealing the law orso amending it as to provide for supervision by store- 

keepers. 
* 


* + $ = * 

Mr. Frye. Was a modification of the old law necessary in order to permit the 
prosecution of the vin ing business? 

— 5 missioner RauM. Do you mean to ask whether the act of 1879 was neces- 
sa 

Mr. FRYE. Yes. 

Commissioner Raum. Well, I opposed that act at the time. I thought it was a 
mistake, and if it were now before the committee asan original question I would 
oppose it again. 

Further on in the same investigation: 

- a ConcEr. From what you have learned on the subject what is your opin- 
on 

Commissioner Raum. I think that if the law stands as it is the vinegar market 
will be broken down. 

Mr. Frye. Do you mean under the present law? 

Commissioner Raum. Yes. I think that the vinegar market will be first 
broken down byaen who produce illicit whisky and make their profit on that, 
and sell their vinegar at a nominal price, and then I think it will be disastrous 
to the distilling interest. 

Mr. CARLISLE. You think that these manufacturers will make their profit on 
the illicit whisky, and merely sell vinegar as a blind? 

Commissioner Raux. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Concer. Then they would make their profit on the whisky that did not 
go into vinegar at all? 

Commissioner Raum. Yes, sir; and they will break down the legitimate bus- 
iness of vinegar-making, just as the illicit distillers in 1878 and later broke down 
the legitimate manufacturers of whisky. 

Mr. Frye. Is the vinegar made in this way any better than the old-fashioned 
cider-vinegar? 

Commissioner Rax. I do not think that any vinegar is equal to the cider- 

egar. I try to have it for use on my table all the time, and I think it stands 
at the head of all the vinegars prodome Iam satisfied, however, that a vine- 
gar made out of redistilled aleohol or high wines is a very fine article of vinegar. 

The condition of affairs at the present time is simply this, that under 
this law a number of these whisky-vinegar establishments have been 
set up in the country, and it is known by all people interested in the 
manufacture of cider-vinegar, and by farmers who understand this ques- 
tion, that by the illicit distillation of spirits of a high degree and by the 
putting of these goods upon the market illicitly they have broken down 
the entire cider-vinegar interest of the country, greatly to the detriment 
both of the manufacturer and of the grower of the fruit, and that there 
= seth sufficient remedy for this condition of affairs except the repeal of 

e law. 

Now, Mr. President, why should it not be repealed? We do not allow 
alcohol to be manufactured in this country for any use whatever save 
in a regular licensed distillery. We do not allow it to gointo the arts 
or any of the industries until it has first paid the internal-revenue tax. 
Why, then, should there be an exception made in this case as was done 
by the act of 1879? Why should an exception be made as to vinegar 
manufacturers that they may distill alcohol and produce vinegar from 
it without having paid the revenue tax that is paid by all other people 
and all other industries that use alcohol in this country ? 

For one, I can see no reason why this should be permitted, and many 
reasons why it never should have been allowed and many reasons why the 
lawshould berepealed. It affects largely the honest distillers of whisky, 
if under cover of the manufacture of vinegar men can put up large es- 
tablishments with all the machinery for distilling whisky and go on 
without a license, without any supervision or inspection from any Gov- 
ernment officer whatever; for the Government officers under the pres- 
ent law have no more right to go into one of these cider-vinegar factories 
and investigate it than they have to go into a cotton-factory or into an 
iron establishment. They are not licensed and the law does not presume 
that they are disobeying the law. 

Now, as to the question whether illicit distillation is carried on by 
these pretended vinegar man I desire to call the attention ot 
the Senate to several reports which have been made by the special offi- 
cers of the Internal Revenue Department. Here is a report from Illinois: 

UNITED STATES INTERNAL REVENUE, 
COLLECTOR'S OFFICE, 


vin 


CT, ILLINOIS, 
Peoria, January 6, 1881. 
DEAR SIR: In reply to your request, accompanied by a copy of Collector Har- 
vey’s letter in relation to the om per 3 vinegar to make, 
ferment, and bec oh mashes, say I fully concur in the views expressed by 


9 of a proper officer. 
In my judgment, no B err other than an authorized distiller should be per- 
mitted la fermented 


to vaporize or mash. This,I think, isdue to the duly 
d er as well as for interests of the Government, for their 
mutual protection 


against fraud. 
Should Congress, however, determine to favor the production of a household 
article of such universal use as vinegar by exemption of spirits used in its pro- 
duction from tax, would it not be better to require all such spirits to be produced 
at a regularly e distillery, and tax paid on same refunded upon 
8 evidence of its use in the manufacture of vinegar? 


ery ully, 
HOWARD KNOWLES, Collector. 


PHILIP ZELL, Esq. 
Here is a letter from Collector Harvey, of the first district of Illinois 
I will not read the whole of it—in which he says: 


Under the present law, allowing them a still and authorizing the distillation 
of low wines, there is no limit to the op; 
and, what is more, they are doing it. 


rtunities of defrauding the revenue; 
seized one large vinegar factory this 
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fall—caught the proprietors in the act of removing, for sale to rectifiers, several 
barrels of spirits showing over 90 per cent. proof. I hear rumors of three or four 


more that are en in the same scheme, but we haven't as yet been able to 


detect them. With the facilities afforded by this law for defrauding the rev- 
enue, new men are engaging in the business of vinegar manufacturing, who have 
heretofore been known to revenue officers as proprietors or connected in some 
way with illicit distilling. 

As long as distillers are held to such strict accountability in the manufacture 
of spirits, and pay to the Government millions yearly in taxes, I think they 
should be protected by law from other distillers styling themselves vinegar 
manufacturers, but paying no tax on their product. It seems to me an unjust 
discrimination. 

Thave also a letter from the Commissioner of Internal Revenue specify- 
ing the number of cases of illicit distillation, which was written last saum- 
mer when this matter came up, and is addressed to myself. I will read it: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Washington, July 15, 1882. 

Sin: In reply to pe request of the 13th instant for information in regard to 
&auds committed by manufacturers of vinegar, I have the honor to submit the 
following from the records of this office: 

Vinegar factory of Moritz Studd, corner Hoyne and North Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois, seized September 26, 1877, for violation of internal-revenue laws. 

Vinegar factory of W. Lendeka, first district, Illinois, seized June 6, 1879, for 
violations of internal-revenue laws. 

Vinegar factory of J. O. Thost, 394 Water street, Chicago, Illinois, seized April 
18, 1881, for violation of internal-revenue laws. 

Vinegar factory of William Wilke, Cincinnati, Ohio, seized November 11, 1880, 


for violation of internal-revenue laws by illicit distilling. 

Vinegar factory of Julius Heberlain, twelfth district, New York, seized May, 
1881, for violation of internal-revenue laws by illicit . 

Pretended vinegar factory, operated by ee unknown, in Jersey City, New 
Jersey, seized June 11, 1880, for illicit distilling. 

In a number of other cases spirits ranging from 60 to 100 per cent. of strength 
have been discovered in the tubsand vessels of vinegar factories, and in one case 
over two hundred barrels of alcoholic wash was found drawn off and stored for 
future use in making vinegar, as was alleged by the manufacturer. 

It is unquestionably true that vinegar manufacturers have the facilities for 
making proof spirits, and that these spirits can be surreptitiously withdrawn 
and put be 15 the market without paying a tax, if the manufacturers are dis- 

0 80. 


Powe respectful 
= GREEN B. RAUM, Commissioner. 

Hon. WARNER MILLER, Uniled States Senate. 

There is no doubt whatever that vast frauds are constantly being per- 
petrated by these illicit distillers of whisky, so-called vinegar manu- 
facturers. If we are to maintain the tax on distilled spirits, as I have 
no doubt we shall, it certainly will be a great injustice to those who 
are regularly licensed who pay the tax and pay all the impositions that 
are put upon them by the Government in the way of storekeepers, &c. 
that we should allow to spring up all over this country these so-called 
or pretended vinegar manufactories, which are little more or less than 
illicit distillers, without any care of the Government, without any 
watch being put upon them. Undoubtedly the cases which I have here 
read of arresis for illicit distillation are only a very few of those which 
have been detected, while a great number of frauds have gone entirely 
unchallenged and undetected. 

The result is that by this system of putting out a few barrels of spirits 
of a high degree of proof the profit is so great upon them that the vine- 
gar manufactured can be sold for a merely nominal price, and it is to- 
day being sold at a price so low that the former white-wine vinegar 
manufacturers who manufactured their vinegar by buying spirits and 
paying a tax upon it can not continue their business at all, showing 
conclusively that the price at which this vinegar is now sold is really 
less than its cost, and that the business is only continued as a cloak for 
the illicit distillation of spirits which are put upon the market. 

In addition to that, it has broken down a legitimate industry, that 
of cider-vinegar making, which exists in all or nearly all the States of 
this Union. This is a great detriment not only to the cider-vinegar 
manufacturer but to the grower of the fruit, because this fruit can be 
used for noother purpose. If it can not be manufactured into vinegar 
and sold as such, then it must be left to rot upon the ground, whereas 
the grain which is used by the so-called vinegar manufacturers, if not 
used for this purpose, is certainly not a loss to the country or to the 
owners or growers. Great injustice is being done and one of the pes 
industries of this country is being destroyed, and we have here a legal 
way of evading all the laws in relation to the distillation of spirits. 

This measure of justice is asked by millions of farmers in this coun- 
try who are directly affected by it and who have found that the entire 
value of their apple crop has disappeared under the operation of this 
law during the past few years. 

Mr. ALLISON. I am rather surprised tosee this amendment brought 
in here for the purpose of attaching it to this bill, though of course itis 
entirely legitimate. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. It was presented by the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. HoAR], who submitted it to the Committee on Fi- 
nance, of which the Senator from Iowa is a member, and I asked for its 
consideration in committee. 

Mr. ALLISON. It was sent to the Committee on Finance and there- 
fore it is a perfectly proper amendment in that sense, but it is a topic 
which is greatly disputed and it is an interest which is very large, and 
I do not see why a Senator from Massachusetts or a Senator from New 
zok should be especially anxious to ingraft this provision upon this 

ait. 

The law of 1879 was passed after very full consideration and very ma- 
ture deliberation. It is just as impossible to make distilled spirits, if 
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this law is carried out, in one of these vinegar factories as it is to make 
it in a kitchen. The letter of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
which was read by the Senator from New York might just as well have 
recited every violation of the internal-revenue laws with reference to 
distilled spirits. That letter itself only shows that men who have no 
license or authority to make distilled spirits are doing so and doing it 
under the guise of vinegar factories, but they are not doing so becanse 
the provisions of the act of 1879 are complied with. Lassert here with- 
out fear of successful contradiction that under this statute there has not 
been, there is not, and there can not be a single violation of the statutes 
with reference to distilled spirits. 

Now, if it is worth while for us to break down and utterly destroy 
a great industry in the northwestern part of this Union for the purpose 
of helping a few cider-vinegar makers in some other portions of the 
country, then the amendment ought to be adopted; but the idea of 
adopting it upon the pretense and pretext that the present law is in 
any way used for the purpose of manufacturing distilled spirits is ab- 
surd. I assert that under that law of 1879 there is not a single thing 
that is a necessary element of the manufacture of distilled spirits, al- 
lowed or permitted; and I should like the Senator from New York to 
tell me how you can manufacture distilled spirits under that section 
without having the necessary machinery to manufacture distilled spirits. 
Everything essential and necessary to the manufacture of distilled spirits 
is prohibited in this statute. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. The Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue and the collectors of a number of districts state emphatically that 
these factories as established do have all the machinery necessary for 
the production of distilled spirits. They simply run it through a con- 
denser, and as there are no Government storekeepers, nobody appointed 
to watch them, they stop the process, and they can make all the dis- 
tilled spirits they like and se them out as vinegar. 

Mr. ALLISON. They can violate the law of course; but I assert that 
if this law is carried out, it is as impossible to make whisky in one of 
these factories as it is in the Senate Chamber. Of course when you 
come to the men who are engaged in vinegar manufacture, some of them 
may be dishonest. We know ofa great many violations of the internal- 
revenue laws; we know ofa great many instances where distilled spirits 
have been made in a clandestine way; and such machinery may have 
been added to some of these vinegar factories as would enable them to 
make distilled spirits; but if so, they do it in violation of the law. 

I know the Commissioner of Internal Revenue has stated that these 
vinegar factories have been used for the purpose of evading the law and 
that under the guise of vinegar factories implements and machinery 
have been put into some of these places for the p of making dis- 
tilled spirits. Now, I say, knowing what I say, that if the law is prop- 
erly administered by collectors of internal revenue who know their 
duty and are willing to perform it, there can be no violations of the 
internal-revenue laws with reference to distilled spirits. 

Mr. VEST. I should like to ask a question, with the Senator’s per- 
mission. 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly. 

Mr. VEST. This amendment, as I understand it, strikes out of sec- 
tion 3282 of the Revised Statutes only the words: 

But nothing herein contained shall be construed to authorize the distillation of 
such fermented liquids, except in an authorized distillery. 

That is all the difference. 

Mr. ALLISON. The statute of 1879 modified this section of the Re- 
vised Statutes. Now, the proposition of the Senator from Massachusetts, 
as I understand it, is to repeal this law of 1879 so as to compel every- 
body who does not use cider vinegar to either make illicit vinegar out 
of drugs and chemicals, as has been done all over the Western country, 
or to purchase the alcohol which is necessary to manufacture vinegar. 

Mr. VEST. That is section 3282 of the Revised Statutes, except the 
latter clause. 

Mr. LOGAN. I should like to ask the Senator from Iowa a question, 
not that I am conversant with this character of manufacturing, but there 
are two propositions in the amendment, I understand. First, it is said 
that this interferes with the cider-vinegar manufacturers. Now, if it 
interferes with the cider-vinegar manufacturers, how much less would 
it interfere with them if you merely transfer these men from distillers 
of vinegar to distillers of whisky? If that is the proposition it is to 
transfer the business to whisky distillers, to allow whisky distillers to 


distill vinegar instead of allowing vinegar distillers to do it. I should 
like to know the difference. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Does the Senator from Ilinois address 
the question to myself? 


Mr. LOGAN. To any one. 

Mr. ALLISON. I will yield for the purpose of having an answer. 

Mr. LOGAN. I would like to know about that. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I think the Senator from Illinois was 
not in his seat at the time I explained the proposition. At present it is 
claimed, and it is proved by letters from a large number of collectors of 
internal revenue, that in cider-vinegar factories (which are not licensed 
by the Government, in which there are no storekeepers or watchmen 
appointed, and where it is only occasionally that an internal-revenue 
collector may send a deputy to look in, as he goes all over the country 
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looking for illicit distilleries) frauds are committed on the revenue laws. 
It is claimed that as they are not watched they are constantly produc- 
ing illicit spirits, which they put up as vinegar and ship from their fac- 
tories, paying no tax; they get large prices for it, and then they are 
enabled by the profit they have made on the illicit spirits to sell their 
vinegar at a merely nominal price. Ifa vinegar factory can produce no 
illicit spirits it must be a perfectly legitimate business; and the cider- 
vinegar manufacture does not at all favor competition with honest 
whisky production; but these men makea great profit on illicit spirits, 
and then of course they sell their vinegar at what they can get for it to 
get rid of it. The profit is made on the illicit distillation. 

Mr. LOGAN. I do not want to enter into this discussion, because 
it is a proposition Ido not well understand; but the reading of the amend- 
ment and the reading of that section of the statutes induced me to put 
these interrogatories that they may be answered, for I want informa- 
tion. First, the proposition is that you want to protect the cider-vin 
manufacturers. I can not understand what great protection you give 
to them by transferring the manufacture of vinegar to the distillers of 
whisky further than you give to them now, except that you take it for 
granted that the manufacturers of whisky will be more honest than the 
manufacturers of vinegar. That is the only difference. 

Second, from the reading of the answer of the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue to a certain interrogatory, as the Senator read it, I un- 
derstood it in this way, that the reason the frauds were perpetrated 
against the Government in these manufactories of vinegar was because 
there were no storekeepers there. Thatis whathe said as I understood 
the reading. If you want to 3 the distiller of apple vinegar why 
would it not be better for the law to appoint storekeepers to visit these 
manufactories for the protection of the Government, than to destroy en- 
tirely the vinegar manufacture and transferit to the whisky manufact- 
urer? There is the whole case as I understand it. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. If the Senator from Iowa will permit 
me, I wish to state my 1 that position. 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly; I yiel 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Previous to the passage of the law of 
1879 vinegar was made out of distilled spirits precisely as it is now and 
the manufacturer obtained from the distiller his spirits which had paid 
the revenue tax to the Government the same as all other distilled spirits; 
and I know of no reason why any one branch of industry should be 
allowed to make its own alcohol free without tax when all other in- 
dustries and arts are compelled to take it and pay the high internal- 
revenue tax which is placed uponit. If the business be transferred 
back to the distilleries there will be no illicit distilling and therefore 
no profit can be made on that part of the business. Of course the busi- 
ness of distillation in the registered distillery under the control of the 
Government and with regular storekeepers appointed will be conducted 
honestly, not because the whisky distiller is naturally any more honest 
than the distiller of cider vinegar but because he is compelled by the 
Government to be honest; and so no profit will be made on the illicit 
distillation of spirits. Then it will be a legitimate’ business the same 
as the cider-vinegar business is. The cider-vinegar manufacturer has 
no chance to make any illicit profit because he does not distillanything 
but cider-vinegar by the distilling process. 

Mr. LOGAN. The cider-vinegar man might make his material into 
apple brandy. I have heard of such things, but still I do not say that 
is the case. It is as easy to make apples into brandy at a vinegar apple 
distillery as it is to make vinegar into whisky. Still I say nothing 
about that. If the object is to protect the Government against frauds 
there isa way of doingit. I well remember when the internal-revenue 
law had to be made so strict as to protect the Government in reference 
to the distillers of whisky. If we have to have inspectors, storekeep- 
ers, and gaugers for the purpose of protecting the Government against 
illicit distillation, why not provide some character of machinery for the 
distillation of vinegar? Why not do that rather than say to the people 
who have invested money in this character of machinery that you will 
utterly destroy it? 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. If this provision becomes a law they 
have simply to take out a license as distillers and become regular dis- 
tillers and pay their tax like whisky distillers. 

Mr. LOGAN. In other words, this amendment is for the purpose of 
forcing the distillers of vinegar to become distillers of whisky or else to 
destroy their business. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Nothing of the kind. 

Mr. LOGAN. If that is the purpose I am against it. 

Mr. ALLISON. As I understand this process for making vinegar is 
an old process which has been in vogue for a great many years; but the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue decided either in 1875 or 1876 that 
this process was not authorized under the law relative to the manu- 
facture of distilled spirits ; that there were contrivances in these vinegar 
factories which were prohibited under the statutes in relation to dis- 
tilled spirits, so that the vinegar makers who were engaged in a legiti- 
mate business applied to Congress for the purpose of enabling them to 
go on with their business and not interfere with the law relating to 
distilled spirits. Now, I want to read the law of 1879 for the purpose 
of showing how carefully it guards the interests of the Government. It 
provides ( page 335 of the acts of 1879, volume 20, of the laws of the 


United States), after making some changes in reference to section 3282 
of the Revised Statutes: 

“But nothing herein contained shall be construed to authorize the distillation 
of such fermented liquids except in an authorized distillery,” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: But no worm, goose-neck, pipe, conductor, or con- 
trivance of any description whatsoever, whereby vapor might in any manner be 
pay away and converted into distilled spirits, shall be used or employed 
or be fastened to or connected with any vaporizing ap tus used for the manu- 
facture of vinegar; nor shall any worm be permitted on or near the premises 
where such 6 is carried on. Nor shall any vinegar factory for 
the manufacture of vinegar as aforesaid be permitted within six hundred feet 
of any distillery or rectifying house. But it shall be lawful for manufactur- 
ers of vinegar to separate, by a vaporizing process, the alcoholic property from 
the mash produced by them, and condense the same by introducing it into the 
water or other liquid used in making vinegar. No person, however, shall re- 
move, or cause to be removed, from any vinegar factory or place where vinegar 
is made, any vinegar or other fluid or material con! g a greater proportion 
than 2 percent. of proof spirits. 


It is made a violation of law if material containing more than 2 per 

cent. of proof spirits is removed. 
Any violation of this provision shall incur a forfeiture of the vinegar, fluid, 
or material containing such proof spirits, and shall subject the person or per- 
moue guliy of removing the same to the punishment provided for any violation 
of section. And all the eee of sections 3276, 8277, and 3278 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States are hereby extended and made applicable to 
all premises whereon vinegar is manufactured, to all manufacturers of vinegar 
and their workmen or other persons employed by them.“ 

That extends a portion of the provisions relating to distilled spirits to 
these manufacturers of vinegar. Ifthe Senator from New York wants 
to reach a practical solution of this question I suggest to him that he 
offer an amendment requiring each of these vinegar manufactories to 
have a storekeeper, thus bringing them a little more nearly within the 
provisions of the Revised Statutes, and I shall vote with him. I believe 
if there is any reasonable gom for suspicion that any of these vinegar- 
makers are using their ies for the purpose of covering up the 
manufacture of distilled spirits we ought to protect the revenue by 
placing storekeepers on the premises. Iam willing to do that; but this 
amendment absolutely proposes to upturn and overthrow and destroy 
a great business, and that business especially peculiar to the Northwest. 
That, I think, ought not to be done. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator from Iowa is much more familiar with 
the details of this process of distilling than Iam. I would like to in- 
quire of him if putting a storekeeper there will make it perfectly safe, 
so that they will not make whisky, but will make from this mash vin- 
egar and not whisky? It is said that the article which goes by the 
name of vinegar after it comes out is such an article as is really a low 
kind of whisky. ‘ 

Mr. ALLISON. In the very nature of things, if the law which I have 
read is carried out it is absolutely impossible to have anything in the 
nature of high wines produced. If there are frauds committed in these 
places where vinegar ought to be made, of course a storekeeper, if he is 
an honest man, will prevent these frauds from being committed; but 
if you put a distillery into a vinegar factory and make whisky, of course 
you can not prevent frauds any more than if you put a still in a barn 
and make whisky or on the mountain and make whisky. 

Mr. DAWES. Idid not make m quite clear to the Senator. Is 
not the article which comes out and goes into the market under the 
name of vinegar in point of fact whisky? The storekeeper there 
would have done his entire duty if he saw this thing fairly done, what- 
ever might be the character of the article that goes into the market 
when it gets through and is by some little process of manipulation 
made into whisky. I do not know. 

Mr. ALLISON. Clearly not. The whisky contains 50 per cent. of 
alcohol, while under this law if this vinegar contains more than 2 per 
cent. of alcohol it is forfeited to theGovernment. We drink water or 
ginger ale; we find no trace even of alcohol in the latter; and yet I am 
told there is 3 per cent. of alcohol in ginger ale, which is supposed to 
be a good temperance drink. There is but 5 per cent. of alcohol in the 
beer that is drunk; there is but 20 per cent. of alcoho] in the highest 
wines that are imported, because if they contain more than 20 per cent. 
of alcohol they are called distilled spirits. How is it possible to make 
distilled spirits out of a thing that contains less than 2 per cent. of 
alcohol? That is what I can not understand. 

Mr. DAWES. No doubt such an article as the Senator describes would 
be a fraud upon whisky, but is the storekeeper the man to determine 
that the article when it goes to market is not a fraud? 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not suggest astorekeeper. I think this whole 
allegation is a pretext and asham. I do not believe it has a shred ora 
thread of foundation. If these people are honest about the matter and 
say that frauds are being committed by the manufacturers of distilled 
spirits under the pretense of manufacturing vinggar, then I say put 
around it the safeguards that you throw around the distillery, which is 
the safeguard of astorekeeper. If that will not do I do not know what 
we can do to satisfy the people who seem to think frauds have been com- 
mitted. A 

Mr. DAWES. If I remember aright the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue pointed out this very process by which fraud would be com- 
mitted on the revenue when it was proposed to put that section into 
the statute, and predicted precisely this result. Am I not right? 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not remember as to that. I know that the 
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Commissioner of Internal Revenue has been for the last two yearsagainst 
this statute, but he has given no good reason for his opposition; and the 
testimony that the Senator from New York read from is two or three 
years old, and the very Ways and Means Committee, of which my friend 
here [Mr. FRYE] was a member at the time, made no report on that 
subject. They did not believe any frauds were committed, or of course 
they would have reported a bill to prevent the frauds. After hearing 
all the witnesses that have been enumerated by the Senator from New 
York that committee made no report upon the subject. 

I assume that they made no report, believing that there was no fraud 
that was worth correcting. Two years have elapsed since that time, 
and yet there is not an instance of fraud stated here with reference to 
this, except two or three instances related by the Commissiouer of In- 
ternal Revenue, and he might as well have recited the mooushiners’ ”’ 
rings in North Carolina as a reason for repealing this statute as to have 
reeited the instances he does recite in the letter read by the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. As to any failure of the Ways and 
Means Committee to act on this matter I have no knowledge. The 
facts are simply these, as I understand: The Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue was opposed to the passage of the act of 1879 when it was 
passed. He pointed out then just the condition of affairs which now 
exists. He said that it would lead to illicit distillation, that it would 
not only break down the cider-vinegar manufacturing business of the 
country, but it would be a great wrong to and finally break down hon- 
est distillers of spirits who were larly licensed. I have here the 
presentation of a memorial representing all the distillers of the United 
States before the Tariff Commission : 


Mr. Charles McK. Leoser addressed the committee, as follows: 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I appear here to represent the National Distil- 
lers’ and Spirit Dealers’ Association of the United States, and also the Wine and 
Spirit e Society. This vinegar bill, as it is called, is considered by these two 
associations to work great i ice to the regular distillers of the country. We 
represent one hundred and millions of capital, and aay te the Treasury 
about $75,000,000 of taxes annua: ly, and as we contribute this large amount to the 
revenue of the country we think it is only fair that we should be pro! from 
any infringement upon our pe rent ge eee eee I have here 
some letters written by the collectors of several different districts, which will 
help to elucidate the matter, and which, with the permission of the committee, 
I will now read, 

Mr. Leoser here read the following letters. 


Some of these letters I have read. So you see thatitisnot alone the 
the cider-vinegar manufacturers or the fruit-growers, but it is the entire 
distilling interest of this country which asks for this repeal. They ask 
for it because it is well established that these so-called vinegar factories 
do put out illicitly-distilled spirits which have paid no tax, in some 
cases, as I showed from the letters of the collectors, testing as high as 


102° of proof. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. What has the Senator been reading 
from? 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I read a long letter from the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. 


Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I understand that; but since that? 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Ihave been reading from the testi- 
mony of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue before the Ways and 
Means Committee, and from a petition which was presented by the dis- 
tillers of the country, and a number of letters from collectors in various 
parts of the country on this subject. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. Iam not surprised that distillers of 
whisky are opposed to these vinegar manufactories. Distillers of whisky 
not only desire to monopolize the distilling of whisky, but to transfer 
the distilling of vinegar over to them, so that they may monopolize that 
also. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I believe the Senator does the distill- 
ers an injustice in that insinuation. Undoubtedly the distillers have 
the right to claim that if they are compelled to take out licenses, if they 
are compelled to pay the internal-revenue tax on thespirits which they 
produce, no other industry should be permitted to go outside and pro- 
duce all the spirits that it wants and pay no tax at all on them. Is that 
the equality which we are talking about here in the Senate, that one 
man, a citizen, shall pay 90 cents or a dollar and a half a gallon on his 
distilled spirits and that that is to be done in all the industries save 
one, and that the vinegar industry under this law may deal in spirits 
free and pay no tax? That is the whole question. I think the dis- 
tillers have a perfect right to claim that this shall not continue. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. You areassuming asa fact that which 


disputed., 
Mr. MILLER, of New York. I have not assumed anything. 
Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. Tou are assuming that these vinegar 
manufacturers manufacture spirits and not vinegar. That is in dispute. 
Mr. MILLER, of New York. Not at all. I have not assumed that 
in my last remarks. The facts as they came out from the Senator from 
Towa are that they do produce, are compelled to produce spirits of at 
least 2° of strength, and out of those spirits they manufacture vinegar 
undoubtedly; and if the process is carried honestly through, the vine- 
gar produced will of course not be whisky, nor anything like whisky, 
and can not be used for it; and then the only complaint which the dis- 
tiller would have against the cider-vinegar manufacturer would be that 
he was permitted to make spirits without paying any tax, whereas it 
is not done in any such way, 


is 


Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. The Senator is again mistaken in 
regard to the facts. The Senator from Iowa did not admit that. I un- 
derstand it is not the fact that they produce spirits having 2 per cent. 
of alcohol. There was no admission of the kind made. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. The Senator from Iowa read the law 
that permitted them to do that, and anything above that is whisky. 

Mr. ALLISON. But that is the vinegar. They are obliged to in- 
ject this vapor into the substance, water, or whatever it may be that 
makes the vinegar. There is no condensation of the vapor at all except 
in connection with the substance which makes the vinegar. Therefore, 
there can not be alcohol except in connection with the substance which 
is stated as vin and then only 2 per cent. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Does the Senator claim that the state- 
ments in the letters which I have read from various collectors showing 
that spirits have been discovered from 50° to 102° stre: are not facts? 

Mr. ALLISON. Not at all; but if there were such instances they 
were violations of the law; they were only cases of illicit and unlawful 
distillation and apply no more to vinegar manufacturers than to any 
person who is engaged in unlawful distillation. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. But bya law of the United States we 
have permitted establishments to be erected in which spirits of low 
grade are distilled, and therefore it is very easy for these establishments 
to evade the law. 

Mr. ALLISON. Not at all. On the contrary they are more care- 
fully surrounded than any other class of buildings. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. If this law had been drawn by the 
moonshiners themselves it could not have been drawn more skillfully 
than it has been done. It is like many other laws which condemn va- 
rious crimes but furnish no machinery for punishment. They are not 
licensed; they are not registered; there are no storekeepers at their 
factories; there is no Government inspection except the casual inspec- 
tion that may come from a deputy dropping in as he wanders over the 
country, just as they do in the mountains of North Carolina or Ten- 
nessee looking for moonshiners. The law, of course, forbids illicit dis- 
tillation; and so does the general law. 

Mr. ALLISON. May I call the Senator’s attention to the fact that 
by this very law the statutes which authorize the inspection of a dis- 
tillery are made applicable to them? 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I understand that very well. I say the 
general law in regard to 1 moonshining or illicit distillation 
applies there as well as ‘where; but we have by law erected a manu- 
facturing establishment which has all the facilities of making illicit 
spirits, and it simply has to cut short its process at one point; instead 
of putting the whole spirits into vinegar, they cut it short at one point, 
turn it into spirits of a very high degree of proof, and then as they are 
not i , as they are not watched by storekeepers, they take these 

irits out of their manufactories, brand them as vinegar, and in collu- 
sion with dealers in the large cities they sell these spirits and make 
large profits out of them. 

I have read over at least a dozen cases in a late letter from the Inter- 
nal Revenue Commissioner showing that this thing was being done, and 
that they were constantly detecting cases; but Ido not understand that 
the Government, which levies such a high tax upon the distillation of 

irits, should think it right to erect any sort of machinery by implica- 
tion which shall lead to a violation of the law. If the Senator from 
Iowa can give me no good reason why spirits should be used without 
paying a tax in the manufacture of vinegar and notin any of the other 
arts or manufactures of this country, I shall be very glad to know it. 

I would be glad if we werein such a condition of our national finances 
that we could dispense with all internal-revenue taxation; but we can 
not. So long as we maintain a high tax upon distilled spirits it seems 
to me that we should not permit distilled spirits to be used free in one 
industry and denied to all others. This is not, in my judgment, equal 
and exact justice to all of our citizens. 

This is the cause of complaint from the fruit-growers in every State 
in this Union. They complain that they have no such advantage, and 
that here by an act of Congress a set of men are permitted to go on and 
manufacture spirits, and even if they manufacture them honestly and 
use them honestly they do not pay any tax upon them as all other dis- 
tillers do. 

If the Senator from Iowa, who seems to have so deep an interest in 
this question, had desired to remove all these difficulties, he being a 
member of the Finance Committee, I should have supposed that he would 
have brought in an amendment to the law which would have so regu- 
lated this business as to absolutely prevent frauds or to reduce frauds 
to the minimum. 

I asked the committee a year ago to do it; I have been constantly 
asking the committee to do it; but I have never succeeded in getting 
any action; I know not why. But I do know that more than a million 
farmers in this country are interested in growing fruit, which is of no 


use whatever and can never net them a single dollar unless it can be 
converted into cider vinegar. If you so frame your laws that men can 
set up illicit distilleries all over the country and put out illicit distilled 
spirits and make large profits thereby, and then as a mere blind, a mere 
cloak, sell vinegar at a nominal price, at less than its actual cost, then 
you do at one stroke, by one act of Congress, wipe out all the value 
that is now invested in the fruit-growing districts of this country. 
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Mr. FRYE. Mr. President, I desire to say only a few words, as I 
have been referred to by the Senator from New York as a member of 


the Committee of Ways and Means of the House having this matter 
under investigation, We did investigate it quite thoroughly, and cer- 
tainly we were satisfied of certain facts. One was that some of the vin- 
egar distillers were fraudulent, that large amounts of spirits were dis- 
tilled, put on the market, never paid the Government tax, and then 
the vinegar which they manufactured could be sold at very low prices. 
We were satisfied that some legislation was necessary. We became 
satistied that it was obsolutely necessary to have Government officers 
in these distilleries, as they were not distillers of spirits. A 
proposition, if I remember aright, was made that the vinegar distillers 
themselves should pay for the storekeeper, and they agreed to do it. 

Mr. ALLISON. They are perfectly willing to do it now. 

Mr. FRYE. We considered that, if I remember aright, and came to 
the conclusion that the storekeeper or inspector then would be simply 
the hired servant of the vinegar distiller, and it would not be safe to 
trust him in that place. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. The whisky distillers did the same. 

Mr. ALLISON. For a great many years. 

Mr. FRYE. Then it was a very bad business. 

Mr. ALLISON. That was the law for many years. 

Mr. FRYE. It was a very bad law at any rate. We came to the 
conclusion that that would not do any good ; thatthe storekeeper would 
be the servant simply of the vinegar istiller. Then we proceeded to 
consider the question of the propriety of the Government treating them 

recisely as it did the distillers of spirits; and ponding See my recol- 
ection is that some other matter came in and it was dropped. There 
was the end of it. We never reported about it at all. 

That there is fraud, there is not the slighest question under the sun. 
It was proved by the distillers; it was proved by internal-revenue col- 
lectors; it was proved by the testimony of a number of people 
before us. That by making illicitly and selling the spirits which they 
distilled they could sell vinegar at a lower price than it was possible for 
any manufacturer of cider vinegar to do so as to compete with them, was 
clearly proved; and itseemed to bea perfectly legitimate inference that 
they could not possibly sell their vinegar at the prices they did unless 
they did distill the spirits and sell them on the market without first 
having paid the tax which the Government called for. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. May I ask my friend a question? 
Was it shown as a matter of fact that alcoholic spirits were distilled 
within the vinegar distilleries? 

Mr. FRYE. It was. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. That was in dispute, was it not? 

Mr. ALLISON. It has been shown over and over again that spirits 
have been distilled in barns, in outhouses, in valleys, and on moun- 
tain-tops. That does not prove anything. Suppose it was shown? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I asked the question, for I hardly 
believed that it could be so. 

Mr. FRYE. It was proved to be so. 

Mr. ALLISON. It was a violation of law. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I hardly believed it to be so for the 
reason that it takes a still, and I did not suppose a still was used in a 
vinegar establishment. 

Mr. FRYE. That was the evidence from several collectors and the 
evidence from several distilleries. They had a separate mash or pipe 
or worm or something or other. I do not know what it was. I do not 
know anything about distilling, I am happy tosay, but they had some con- 
trivance by which they did distill whisky in these places, and I think 
it is pretty clear, from the low price at which they sell their vinegar, 
that there must be something of the kind to enable them to carry on 
the business. We were satisfied, I think all of us, that either the busi- 
ness should be stopped or the Government should have precisely the 
same supervision of it that it had of a regular distillery. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PLATT inthe chair). The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from New York 
[Mr. MILLER], on which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JONAS (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. McPHERSON]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Iam paired with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
N 

Mr. SAWYER. I am paired with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
SAULSBURY]. 


Mr. LOGAN (after having voted in the negative). I voted inadvert- 


ently. I am paired with the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. RAN- 
som]. I withdraw my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 30, nays 23; as follows: 

YEAS—30, 

Aldrich, Dawes, La 5 Rollins, 
Beck, Edmunds, Ma 2 Saunders, 
Blair, Frye, Miller of Cal., Sewell, 
ee Come ood of N. V., i 
Conger,’ Harrison, Pendleton, Windom. 
Davis of III., Hawley, 
Davis of W. Va., Plumb, 


NAYS—23. 
Allison, Coke, Johnston, o 
W, Farley, Jones of Florida, Morrill, 
Bayard, Garland, Lamar, Slater, 
1, George, McDill, Vance, 
Cameron of Wis,, Grover, MeMillan, est, 
II. Ingalls, ey, 
ABSENT—23. 
Anthony, Hampton, Kellogg, Sawyer, 
Butler, 1 T, 
Cameron of Pa., Hoar, McPherson, Van Wyck, 
Fair, Jackson, Pugh, Voorhees, 
Ferry, Jonas, Ransom, 
Hale, Jones of Nevada, _ Saulsbury, 
So the amendment was to. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is still in Committee of the 
Whole and open to amendment. Are there further amendments as in 
Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. VANCE. The amendments I offered this morning propose to 
make some important changes in the law with reference to the internal- 
revenue portions of this bill. I desire to have them printed and laid 
on the tables of Senators, While I do not offer them now I shall re- 
serve the right to do so when the bill is reported to the Senate. I give 
that notice. 

Mr. MORGAN. At the end of line 2098 I move to insert: 


Products of argentiferous ores by smelting or otherwise, where the silver pro- 
— thereby shall exceed in value all other substances in combination there- 


The object of the amendmentis to free those argentiferous ores which 
contain more of silver than the value of all other substances combined 
in the product. The precise purpose is to admit those ores that our 
citizens are now engaged in digging in the mines of Mexico, or rather 
the bullion—— 

Mr. MORRILL. I suggest to the Senator from Alabama that he is 
hardly in order with this amendment. He will have to wait until the 
mi ets into the Senate before he can move any amendment to the 

e-list. 

Mr. MORGAN. This is a proposed addition to the text of the bill. 

Mr. MORRILL. I know it is in relation to what we have gone 
through with. The Senator will have full time to offer it when the 
bill reaches the Senate. ; 

Mr. MORGAN. But I have been hearing all the time that it is in 
order to move amendments to the bill. 

Mr. MORRILL. I raise the question of order that the amendment 
the Senator proposes is not in order at this time. 

Mr. MORGAN. The bill was announced as being open for amend- 
ment as in Committee of the Whole. That was the announcement the 
Chair made half a dozen times to-day upon the disposition of an amend- 
ment voted on in committee. Therefore I am in order. 

Mr. MORRILL. I have heard no such announcement. 

Mr. MORGAN. Certainly. The amendment we have just discussed 
was an amendment by way of addition to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ordinary rule%f the Senate, the 
Chair supposes, is that any amendment is in order when the bill is in 
Committee of the Whole. Perhaps there has been some understand- 
ing in relation to the order for the consideration of this bill. 

Mr. MORGAN. There has been no understanding about it. 

Mr. MORRILL. I withdraw my point of order. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do not like to have to submit to a rule myself 
and then not have it enforced against others. I was compelled to sit 
down much against my will when I tried to offer an amendment to a 
clause that had been passed over, and it was held that I could not do 
it until the bill was reported to the Senate. 

Mr. MORGAN. That was because we would not go back. We had 
not completed the reading of the bill at that time. 

Mr. SHERMAN. In order to consider the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Alabama the Senate would have to go back and open a part 
of the free-list which has been passed upon and completed as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. It was understood by unanimous consent that 
the bill should be taken up and disposed of by clauses and sections in 
order, and we went through the tariff sections in that way. The in- 
internal-revenue sections had not been gone through with in that way, 
and therefore we came back to them, and they were allowed to be open 
to amendment. The amendments to that portion of the bill have been 
considered. If the Senator now offers his amendment I shall follow 
suit and offer mine, and the result is we shall have competition. 

Mr. MORGAN. I offered the amendment because the Presiding 
Officer announced that the bill was in Committee of the Whole and 
open to further amendment. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is open to further amendment subject to unani- 
mous consent or the rule upon which the bill is now being acted upon, 
that it should be disposed of in the order agreed upon. But I do not 
wish to deprive the Senator from Alabama of the opportunity of offer- 
ing his amendment, except I think he ought to do it when the bill is in 
the Senate; otherwise he will open the bill to other amendments. 

Mr. MORGAN. Isupposed the bill had been thus opened to amend- 


ment and I offered my amendment with that understanding. 
That is a violation of the unanimous consent. 


Mr. SHERMAN. 
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Mr. MORGAN. If there has been any understanding in reference 
to it I shall not press the amendment; but I understood the Chair to 
announce that the bill was in committee and open to further amend- 
ment, and that meant the entire bill of course. 


to the Senate, and if they have further amendments there will then be 
ample opportunity to present them. 

Mr. VANCE. I should think that my amendment, being an amend- 
ment to the amendment of the Senator from Iowa, would be in order 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair did so announce, but has | first. 


since been informed that there was some understanding when the bill 
was taken up which it would be a violation of to allow amendments at 
the point at which the Senator from Alamama proposes his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. INGALLS. How did the vinegar amendment of the Senator 
from New York come in? 

Mr. SHERMAN. That was a part of the internal-revenue clause. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The rule did not apply to that, as it 
related to the internal-revenue portion of the bill, which had been passed 
over and was then under consideration. 

Mr. MORGAN. If it is understood that when we finish the internal- 
revenue sections the bill has got to go into the Senate, then of course I 
shall not press my amendment. 

Mr. BLAIR. I desire to offer an amendment to the bill so far as it 
relates to the revision of the tariff, to be considered in the Senate. I 
should like to introduce the amendment now, to be printed as an 
amendment intended to be pro 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The proposed amendment will be read 
for information. Where does the amendment come in? 

Mr. BLAIR. On 130, after section 3058. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That has been stricken out. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I raise the question whether we are to have 
amendments received now to all parts of the bill? 

Mr. BLAIR. I only offer the amendment now to be printed. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I supposed we were to make some progress with 
the bill and get it in the Senate and dispose of it some time or other. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Let the amendment of the Senator from New 
Hampshire be printed. 

Mr. ALLISON. I desire to go back now to line 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. President, I have the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New Hampshire 
has the floor with an amendment, which will be read for information. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. After section 3058 it is proposed to add: 

There shall be allowed on all articles wholly or partially manufactured of 
materials importedon which duties have been paid when exported a drawback 
equal in amount to the duty paid on such material and no more, to be ascer- 
tained under such regulations as shall be prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury; 10 per cent. on the amount of all drawbacks so allowed shall, how- 
ever, be retained for the use of the Government of the United States by the col- 
lectors paying such drawback respectively; the Secre of the Treasury shall 
make such regulations by uiring bonds conditioned to save the revenue 
harmless from frauds or evasions of the laws or otherwise as he may deem 
necessary; and section 3019 of the Revised Statutes is hereby repealed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be printed. 

Mr. MORRILL. I wish to make a verbal correction. After line 
1926 an amendment was made by direction of the Committee on Finance 
that asphaltum and bitumen should be placed on the free-list, and the 
word ‘crude’? I see, is not in the printed amendment. It should fol- 
low bitumen.“ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to inserting the 
war “erude” after bitumen? The Chair hears none, and it will be 

one. - 
Mr. ALLISON. I offer an amendment which is the same amendment 
I offered yesterday. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment which the Senator 
from Iowa offered yesterday on thesalt question, and which it was agreed 
should be considered to-day, will be reported. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. It is proposed at the end of line 1697 to 
add the following proviso: 

Provided, That exporters of meats, whether packed or smoked, which have 
been cured in the United States with imported salt, shall, upon satisfactory proof, 
under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe, thatsuch 
meats have been cured with imported salt, have refunded to them from the Treas- 
ury the duties paid on the salt so used in curing such exported meats, in amounts 
not less than $100. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PLUMB. Is it in order now to move to amend the free-list 
schedule? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No, sir. 

Mr. MORRILL. I hope the Senator will wait until the bill is re- 
ported to the Senate. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Everything that has been gone over 
has to be reported to the Senate. 

Mr. VANCE. Was not the amendment of the Senator from Iowa, 
which was just adopted, the one to which my amendment was offered 
y y evening? 

Mr. ALLISON. Itis the same. 

Mr. VANCE. I have an amendment to that amendment. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator has a right to offer an 


es to that extent, because that was reserved, the Chair un- 
erstan 
Mr. MORRILL. I hope Senators will allow the bill to be reported 


The PRESIDENT tempore. It is in order. The Senator from 
North Carolina did offer an amendment which the Chair will receive. 

Mr. VANCE. I prefer to substitute for the amendment which I of- 
fered yesterday evening the amendment of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
SHERMAN], if it is agreeable to him. I withdraw mine and substitute 
the one o by him. - 

Mr. SHERMAN. That has been modified somewhat. 

Mr. VANCE. Ihold the modified copy in my hand. 
3 PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be read as mod- 

The ACTING SECRETARY. It is proposed to add as an additional 
section the following: 


Src. —. That imported salt in bond may be used in curing fish taken by ves- 
sels licensed to engage in the fisheries, and in curing fish on the shores of the 
navigable waters of the United States, and in curing meats in the United States 
whether packed, smoked, or canned, under such regulations as the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall prescribe; and upon A anad that the salt has been used for 
either of the purposes herein stated the duties on the same shall be remitted. 


Mr. MORRILL. That of course raises the question whether we are 
to have free salt. It provides for the actual use of salt in everything, 
as I understand it, whether it is to be exported or not. 

Mr. VANCE. Whether the fish be exported or not? 

Mr. MORRILL. And meats and other things. 

Mr. VANCE. Yes; to be sure. 

Mr. MORRILL. Then it is the question over again of free salt? 

Mr. VANCE. To that extent it is. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE]. 

Mr. CONGER. I desire to offer an amendment to that 

Mr. COCKRELL. Irise to a question of order in regard to the con- 
sideration of this amendment. Yesterday, when these amendments 
were pending, the following debate took place: 

Mr. SHERMAN. But whatever provision is made it ought not to come in here 
in a schedule in rd to the rate of duties; hough ioe pisesd with other pro- 
visions of the bill that will come up yet this evening; and probably before they 
are reached in order a section may be framed that would cover these cases. 
I will do what I can toward framing it. 
jento 1 5 have no objection to its going over, but I want the whole sub- 

Mr. SHERMAN. The body of the bill relates to the very subject embraced in the 
proposition now before the Senate; and therefore it would be very proper for 
the amendment to come in at another place. 

Mr, ALLISON. Then it is agreed by unanimous consent thatthe whole matter 
of salt, so far as making a provision for drawbacks, is to remain over? 

Mr. Vancr. [am wil ng for that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeasand nays have been ordered on the amend- 
ment. Is there unanimous consent now that the amendment of the Senatorfrom 
Towa and the amendment to that amendment offered by the Senator from North 
Carolina shall be passed over and determined in the Senate? 

Mr. INGALLS and others. Consent, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Then we had better wait. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I supposed, of course, that the Senators in charge 
of the bill on the opposite side of the Chamber desired to pass the bill 
and desired to getit out of Committee of the Whole into the Senate; but 
it seems that they do not, and that the time of the Senate is to be con- 
resp in a fruitless attempt to do something that is not really in- 
tended. 

Mr. President, we have been nearly a month on this bill and I think 
it is time that there should be some decisive action. It looks to me as 
if the opposite party controlling the Senate did not intend to pass any 
tariff legislation. Here was a solemn agreement made yesterday that 
this matter should be considered after the bill was reported to the Sen- 
ate. The Senators on the opposite side are the ones who are delaying 
bringing the bill into the Senate where action may be final, and the 
Senator from Iowa, a member of the Committee on Finance, has vio- 
lated the agreement that was made yesterday in asking that this matter 
shall be considered as in Committee of the Whole. The time of the 
Senate is being fruitlessly wasted away and no p made. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The point of order would be well 
taken, but the amendment of the Senator from Iowa having been of- 
fered and passed upon by the Senate it would seem as if an amendment 
germane to that on the same subject, the amendment of the Senator 
from North Carolina, should now be considered. 

Mr. VANCE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
ConGER] had the floor. 

Mr. MORRILL. The Senator from North Carolina—— 

Mr. CONGER. I addressed the Chair four or five times and was rec- 
ognized. I would yield to almost anybody, especially to my friend 
here, but I want something to come in. 

Mr. MORRILL. I merely wanted to suggest to the Senator from 
North Carolina—— 
$ a PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Michigan 

ield? 
iir. CONGER. I wish to offer an amendment to the proposition 
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upon which we have just voted before it gets beyond my reach. Has Mr. JONAS (when his name was called). 


the Chair ruled upon the question of order? 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCK- 
RELL] occupied the chair at the time the agreement was made yester- 
day. Of course all the amendments in relation to salt should have gone 
into the Senate, but no point having been raised upon the amendment 
of the Senator from Iowa the Chair thinks the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from North Carolinais in order, unless the Senator from Iowa with- 
draws his amendment. 

Mr. ALLISON. My amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is aware that it was. 

Mr. MORGAN. That action being taken, I wish to add an amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Theamendmentof the Senator from 
Iowa having been offered, the whole subject is open. 

Mr. CONGER. I wish to add to the amendment of tHe Senator from 
North Carolina the words when such articles are exported. That I 
believe was the understanding about that; and then I will favor the 
amendment. I propose to add to the end of the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina that the duties shall be remitted when such 
fish or meats are rted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senator from North Caro- 
lina accept the amendment? 

Mr. VANCE. Ido not, of course. That is not the way the law reads 
in relation to fish taken on vessels. 

Mr. CONGER. No, but that is the way it is with meats, which is 
in the amendment of the Senator from Iowa, and it was the understand- 
ing that it should be for exported fish, so that there should be added 
when such fish are exported.” 

Mr. VANCE. But the amendment I have offered, the amendment 
really of the Senator from Ohio, gives the same privilege to the packers 
of beef to be consumed in this country. 

Mr. CONGER. But it should say ‘‘when exported ” also. 

Mr. VANCE. No, sir. 

The PRESIDENT pro The Secretary will read the amend- 
ment of the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. VANCE’sS amendment was read. 

Mr. CONGER. I move to add when such articles are exported.” 

Mr. VANCE. That is not my intention. I will modify my amend- 
ment to strike out the words when such articles are exported.” The 
law does not require the fish taken in vessels of thirty tons or upward 
to be exported. 

Mr. LOGAN. I desire to inquire if an amendment in the way of a 
substitute to the whole proposition is now in order? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Not now, because an amendment to 
an amendment is pending. 

Mr. LOGAN. After the amendment to the amendment is voted on 
a substitute for the whole proposition will be in order? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes, sir. The question is on the 
amendment of the Senator from Michigan to the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina. 

Mr. CONGER. It was the understanding yesterday that that should 
apply to this clause. 

Mr. VANCE. It was not my understanding. 

Mr. MORGAN. Let the amendment be reported. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment of the Senator from 
North Carolina will be reported as it would read with the amendment 
of the Senator from Michigan. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. It is proposed to add as an additional sec- 
tion the following: 


Sec. —. That imported salt in bond may be used in fish taken by vessels 
licensed to engage in the fisheries, and in curing fish on the shores of the navi- 
gable waters of the United States, and in curing meats in the United States 
whether packed, smoked, or 
the Treasury shall prescribe; and e 
either of the purposes herein stated the d on the same shall be remitted when 
such articles are exported. 


Mr. VANCE. That is not the amendment I offered which has just 
been read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes, with the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Michigan added. 

Mr. VANCE. Lask ee eee ont tnn last words 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. But the Senator Michigan offers 
them as an amendment to the amendment of the Senator from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. VANCE. After his amendment is reported I can see whether 
there is any necessity to strike out the last words in my amendment. 

Mr. CONGER. To the amendment of the Senator from North Car- 
olina pending I have offered an amendment adding the words when 
such articles are exported,’’ writing those words in the copy which I have. 

Mr. VANCE. I understand it now, and am ready to vote. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Michigan — ConGER ] to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE]. 

Mr. VANCE. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 


XIV—153 


I am paired with the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CAMERON]. If he were present, I should vote “nay.” 


The result was announced—yeas 18, nays 34; as follows: 
= YEAS—18. 
Edmunds, McDill, Hins, 
Anthony, Hale. Miller of Cal, Sew 
„ = 
* w. * 0 
Dawes. Lapham, Platt, 
NAYS—S. 
Barrow, Davis of W. Va., Jones cf lords. 
Bayard, Farley, Jones of Slater, 
Beck, Garland, Lamar, vane 
Brown, George, Van Wyck, 
Call, rman, Maxey, 
Cameron of Wis., Groome, Mo Voorhees, 
one Ingalls, Ph b, 
e, umi 
Davis of III., Jackson, 
ABSENT—2%. 
Allison, Frye, Jones of Nevada, 
Butler, Hampton, Kellogg, Seve My 
Camden, McMillan, Sawyer, 
Cameron of Pa., Hill, McPherson, Tabor, 
Fair, Hoar, Mahon: Walker, 
Ferry, Jonas, Miller ot fly A Windom, 


So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro . The question recurs on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from North Carolina [ Mr. VANCE]. 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President, it is objected that the fishermen of 
this country are provided with salt that pays no duty. Under the early 
policy of the Government a bounty was paid to the fishermen. The 
only opportunity that we now have for the discipline and growth of sea- 
men in this country is the inducement that may be offered for the con- 
tinued fisheries on the ice-bound coasts of New England, Newfound- 
land, and NovaScotia. They go there simply upon shares, and a very 
poor pittance they receive at the end of the year. Many of them lose 
their lives. If you go into any of the towns on Cape Cod or to Glouces- 
ter and go into their churches on Sunday you will find half the con- 
gregation clothed in mourning. 

If it is the desire to continue and to leave a race of physically com- 
petent sailors to man any commercial marine in this country there 
should be some sort of inducement maintained to give them employ- 
ment hereafter. But the provision proposed by the Senator from North 
Carolina does not apply to fisheries where there is any danger; they 
are in the sloughs on the coast; they are mere river fisheries that re- 
quire no sort of risks, no seamanship. I hardly think it is worth while 
for us to make a provision in the bill by which all of our salt shall be 
made free for the purpose of encouraging fisheries in these sloughs. 

Mr. LOGAN. Is an amendment by way of a substitute now in 
order? 

The PRESIDENT It is. An amendment may be offered 
to the amendment of the Senator from North Carolina, but if the Sena- 
tor proposes a substitute for the whole of the salt item the Chair thinks 
it would be better to allow the amendment of the Senator from North 
Carolina to be passed upon, and afterward move the substitute. Still 
the Senator from Illinois has a right to move it now. 

Mr. LOGAN. I desire to move it now. As there is so much diffi- 
culty in reference to the question of curing fish and curing meats of 
different characters, and so much difficulty arising from . S r 
drawback in reference to salt, and inasmuch as salt is an article thatis 
used in the curing of every kind of meat and fish, and inasmuch as it 
is found on the table of every man, rich or poor, from one end of the 
country to the other, I move that salt of all kinds be made free. I 
A as a substitute for the amendment of the Senator from North 

Mr. CONGER. That question has been taken and has been decided 
in this bill and we have passed over it. I object to going back to the 
clause in regard to salt. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Itcan be moved again in the Senate. 

Mr. LOGAN. A vote was taken, as I understand, on the amend- 
ment offered yesterday and it was voted down. Thatamendment made 
90 per cent. of salt used for curing meats free. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from North Carolina 
moved to put salt on the free-list, and a vote was taken on that ques- 
tion. 

Mr. LOGAN. That is a different proposition. We are not acting on 
the free-list now. 
Ta RANSOM. Will the Senator from Illinois hear me for one sec- 

Mr. LOGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. RANSOM. When my colleague last night moved to put salt on 
the free-list the amendment of the Senator from Iowa had not then been 
adopted. That amendment has now been adopted. That is the posi- 
tion of it. The question was taken before the adoption of the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Iowa. Now the proposition is different from 
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what it was last night, and the Senator from Illinois proposes to sub- 
stitute free salt for the present amendment, which is different from the 
proposition submitted last night, and it is in order, I submit. 

Mr. VANCE. If my colleague will permit me, I did not move to 
put salt on the free-list yesterday evening; I moved to strike it out of 
the dutiable list. We had then not reached the free-list. 


Mr. RANSOM. It is the same thing practically. ; 
- 3 So I think the motion of the Senator from Illinois is 
in order. 

Mr. LOGAN. I move it, sir. 


Mr. CONGER. I make the point of order that we have voted upon 
a distinctive proposition in the bill. If we may move amendments at 
one place and another we may vote on the same proposition tu- 
ally. We have already passed the proposition to strike out salt. 

Mr. LOGAN. Wepassed the proposition to strike out salt, but have 
not passed the proposition to bring in salt, as you are trying now. 

Mr. CONGER. In addition to that we have passed the free-list as 
in Committee of the Whole, and we can not go back to it now without 
unanimous consent, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair would state to his colleague 
that the remainder of the clause in relation to salt was reserved, grow- 
ing out of the amendment of the Senator from North Carolina about the 
fisheries, and what was done as in Committee of the Whole upon that is 
not now reviewable. It is a matter of very little difference, because in 
the Senate the same question can be taken without the least difficulty 
in the world. It was the understanding yesterday that the amendment 
should be left open, and amendments that are germane upon this sub- 
ject would necessarily be in order. The truth is it was that the 
whole thing should be considered in the Senate and nowhere else, and it 
would not now be considered if the Senator from Iowa had not offered 
his amendment in violation of that ent. 

Mr. LOGAN. Then, if the whole thing is to be considered in the Sen- 


ate 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. But the whole difficulty grows out of 
the amendment which the Senator from Iowa offered. The Senate passed 
upon the question whether salt should be dutiable in Committee of the 
Whole, and if we can go back to it we can go back to anything. 

Mr. LOGAN. That is all very true, but I supposed inasmuch as we 
were acting upon this proposition a substitute for the whole clause 
would be a proper amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks it is not, in view 
of the action of the Senate on the question. 

Mr. LOGAN. I will conform my action to the opinion of the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. When the bill is brought into the 
Senate such an amendment will be proper. 

Mr. LOGAN. Whatever the Chair decides, of course I submit to. 
I desire now to give notice and to enter a motion to reconsider the vote 
which was taken as in Committee of the Whole on the amendment of 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE] to strike salt from the 
dutiable list. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator can give notice, but he 
need not move toreconsider. In the Senate he can ask a separate vote 
on that amendment. 

Mr. LOGAN. I only make this ion in order to get myself 
right, so that I shall be entitled to have a vote in reference to these 
propositions. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem The Senator can move the same 
amendment in the Senate that the Senator from North Carolina did to 
put salt on the free-list. That would be in order. 

Mr. LOGAN. Very well. 

Mr. MORRILL. I move to strike out all that concerns meats in the 
amendment of the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It will go into the Senate anyway. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Theamendment of the Senator from 
veten to the amendment of the Senator from North Carolina will be 
reported. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. It is proposed to strikeout in the amend- 
ment the words: 

And in curing meats in the United States, whether packed, smoked, or canned. 

Mr. LOGAN. That is so as to make it apply only to fish? 

Mr. MORRILL. So that it will apply only to fish. 

Mr. CONGER. That has already been adopted as to meats in the 
amendment of the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. DAWES. All this matter was put over yesterday 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair has been explaining that 
for some time, and does not want to go over it again. The question is 
on the amendment of the Senator from Vermont to the amendment of 
the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. RANSOM. I desire to say a word before the vote is taken upon 
this matter. 3 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator from North Carolina is not in order any 
rh PRESIDENT The Chair did he Sena 

e pro tempore. ir did not say the tor 
from Massachusetts was notin order. 

Mr. CONGER. Before the vote is taken I ask that the amendment 
adopted on the motion of the Senator from Iowa be read. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be read. 
The PRINCIPAL LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, agreed to insert the following proviso after line 1697: 
That exporters of meats, whether packed or ee which have 
upon 
ry shall p 


been in the U 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on striking out the 
words in reference to meats, on which the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Ransom] has the floor. 

Mr. RANSOM. I rose to say that I do not know that I comprehend 
the condition of this question. z 

Mr. SHERMAN. Will the Senator allow me to explain? 

Mr. RANSOM. Ifthe Senator from Ohio will hear me first perhaps 
his explanation will not be necessary. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think the Senator does not comprehend it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state 

Mr. RANSOM. I will state my trouble to the Chair, and then the 
Chair can relieve me if possible. Upon the proposition of the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. LoGAn] that salt should be put upon the free-list, I 
understood the Chair distinctly to determine that there was an agree- 
ment of the Senate that this matter in full was to be considered in the 
Senate and not in Committee of the Whole; and upon that statement 
by the Chair the Senator from Illinois retired from his position. Now, 
I see, notwithstanding that statement of the Chair, the Senate in Com- 
mittee of the Whole is going on to consider these same propositions. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair stated that what was 
passed upon absolutely upon this salt question, to wit, that salt should 
be a dutiable article, was upon finally as in Committee of the 
Whole; that the amendment of the Senator from Iowa and the amend- 
ment of the Senator from North Carolina were germane subjects to that 
and were postponed on the suggestion of the Senator from Ohio, be- 
cause the amendment could not be got into proper shape at that time. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President 

Mr. RANSOM. Will my friend from Massachusetts allow me a mo- 
ment, because I see that my friend from Ohio is very anxious to set 
me right. I understood the Chair, when his colleague proposed to re- 
consider (which is a motion almost always in order) the vote by which 
the motion of my colleague last night was killed, to put salton the free- 
list, to say distinctly to his colleague that that question could not be 
considered now; that the substance of it must be considered in the Sen- 


ate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from North Carolina 
does not understand the Chair. All through this bill motions to re- 
consider have not been considered as applying to votes had, because if 
one subject can be contested and a motion made to reconsider motions 
could be made to reconsider every vote. Therefore at the start it was 
decided by unanimous consent that after a matter had been finished it 
should not be reconsidered as in Committee of the Whole but that it 
could be reconsidered in the Senate. Of course the motion to reconsider 
is strictly in order at any time. 

Mr. RANSOM. That is what I thought. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair wished to treat his col- 
league the same as everybody else has been treated on the subject of 
reconsideration. 

Mr. RANSOM. I was very far from intimating that the Chair could 
or would do anything amiss. I knew he would not; and Iam not say- 
ing that as a matter of form, but I am saying it because I believe it, and 
I might almost say that I know it. But I still do not know in what 
way we can consider this proposition, whether we can consider one part 
and not the other parts, and what part we can not consider. 

Mr. HALE. Does not the RECÒRD which has been read show that 
the whole subject-matter was to be brought up in the Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes; but the Senator from Iowa 
brought up his amendment, and that brought up the amendment of the 
Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. HALE. If the Recorp shows that the whole subject-matter 
was to be dropped and brought up only in the Senate how can any 
motion to amend be considered now ? 

Mr. RANSOM. That is my trouble. 

Mr. HALE. Why does it not all, under the agreement of the Senate 
as in Committee of the Whole, go over until the bill reaches the Sen- 
ate, including that amendment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Because the agreement made last 
night was violated when the Senator from Iowa offered his amendment, 
and the amendment of the Senator from North Carolina being germane 
to it that had also to be considered. ; 

Mr. HALE. But directly the Senator from Iowa moved his amend- 
ment and the Senator from North Carolina proposed his, attention was 
called to the RECORD and it was read, showing that the whole matter 
was to be brought up in the Senate. I certainly understood, and it was 
agreed and understood here, and I think the Senator from Illinois so 


understood it 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will allow the Chair to 


state that attention was not called to the agreement until after a vote 
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had been taken on the amendment of the Senator from Iowa and it had 
been adopted. Then the Senator from Missouri called attention to the 
ment. 

Mr. HALE. That must have been only by unanimous consent. It 
could not have been considered as waiving the agreement. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Iowa called it up, 
and that was a violation of the agreement. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I would not say a word except that I think amis- 
apprehension prevails. The amendment of the Senator from Iowa was 
offered as a proviso to the duty on salt. The section that I offered, or 
drew rather for others, is to come in a 8 of the bill. The 
provision made for the curing of meats is sati ory to the Senator 
from Iowa, and stands alone. The provision I drew applies to meats 
and fish not only caught on the New England coast butalso caughtall 
along the navigable waters. Therefore, since the proposition about 
meats has been adopted to the satisfaction of the Senator from Iowa, 
that should be stricken from the amendment I drew, and then there is 
no possible objection to placing the fish of the North Carolina coast on 
the same footing with the fish on the New England coast, confining the 
section to fish alone, meats having already been provided ſor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair has nothing to say about 
the merits of the question; but the Senator from Iowa offered an amend- 
ment, and he agreed that it should go into the Senate, and yet he pre- 
sents it here. He was the last one who spoke on the subject. When 
the agreement is half violated it must be entirely violated, in the opin- 
ion of the Chair. 

Mr. RANSOM. That is what I have been insisting on; the bill is 
either before the Senate as in Committee ofthe Whole or not, and if a 
part of it is here we have the right to consider the whole question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. But the Chair has decided that any 
absolute vote taken in the Senate must pass the same as any other vote. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I want to make a motion that I know is in order, 
and that will end this tangle and get us where we know what we are 
about; and that is this: I move that the bill be now reported to the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is moved that this bill be now re- 
ported to the Senate. Is there objection? 

Mr. VANCE. What becomes of my amendment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be reported to 
the Senate. 

Mr. CONGER. Theamendment of the Senator from North Carolina 
has been adopted, while the amendment which I offered to it has been 
rejected, as I understand. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment to the amendment 
was rejected, but the amendment of the Senator from North Carolina 
has not yet been adopted. 

Mr. RANSOM. May I ask a question of the Chair or of the Senator 
from Vermont? If this bill is reported to the Senate, are all the amend- 
ments to the bil reserved, or what amendments are reserved, or is the 
whole bill amendable at the will of the Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. When the bill is reported to the Sen- 
ate any Senator can ask for a separate vote on any amendment. The 
Senator from North Carolina can renew his amendment in the Senate. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. If I may be allowed to say a word I will state that 
if the Senate agree to my motion and this bill is reported to the Senate, 
it will then stand in this way: The original House text has two or 
three amendments to it; those are separate amendments on which a 
vote can be taken together or separately, just as any one Senator chooses 
to have it. When you come to the tariff part there is one single 
amendment in block, and the question being, will the Senate agree to 
this amendment made asin Committee of the Whole, every part of it is 
open to amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. So the Chair understands. 

Mr. RANSOM. Then there is no difficulty about the matter. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. No trouble at all. 

Mr. VANCE. I rise to make an inquiry. If the bill is now 
to the Senate on the motion of the Senator from Vermont, will the 
pending question be first in order or my amendment when the bill is 
reported? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No, sir; the Senator can offer his 
amendment at the proper time—after the amendments that have been 
made in Committee of the Whole have been acted on in the Senate. 

Mr. VANCE. Very well, sir. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No objection is made to the motion 
of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS], and the bill will be re- 
ported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, has made sundry amendments to this bill. Will Senatorsspec- 
ify any particular amendment upon which they wish a separate vote? 

Mr. BECK. Are we obliged to do that now? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No. 


Mr. BECK. If I am obliged to do that now I would indicate quite 


a number, 
Mr. CONGER. Let the amendments be read in order and then we 
shall know when we come to an amendment that we want separated. 


Mr. SHERMAN. The whole tariff clause is a single amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The internal-revenue amendments 
are to be acted on first. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Certainly; begin at the beginning. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Usually the amendments are taken 
in gross, certain amendments that Senators wish a separate vote upon 
being reserved, but any Senator can have the whole bill read over and 
every amendment acted on. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The tariff part is one single amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. So the Chair knows. > 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. Is the tariff part regarded as one 
single amendment? It was regarded as the text of the bill in commit- 
tee and not as an amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair does not make any decis- 
ion on that point. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That was true in Committee of the Whole, but 
it is quite impossible, this being a House bill, to make any amendment 
a part of the bill until it is adopted in the Senate. It can not be the 
text any more. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair holds that a separate vote 
can be had on any amendment. 

Mr. MORGAN. I reserve the right to claim a separate vote on every 
amendment to the tariff part of this bill. 

Mr. DAWES. Has the Committee of the Whole reported to the 
Senate one tariff amendment to the internal-revenue bill? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Committee of the Whole has 
reported the bill with amendments. 

Mr. DAWES. Reported the internal-revenue bill with the tariff 
amendment as it was finally shaped by the Committe of the Whole? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DAWES. Then When that comes up for concurrence, any Sen- 
ator can move an amendment to that amendment, which means that 
we concur with the amendment of the Committee of the Whole with 
this amendment. Is not that it? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. When that question arises the Chair 
will decide it. 

Mr. DAWES. Suppose I want to introduce an amendment as I have 
been told by the Committee on Finance I can move it in the Senate, and 
suppose it is an amendment to this amendment which is reported 

he PRESIDENT pro The Senator canat any time move an 
amendment after the amendments already agreed to have been acted on. 

Mr. DAWES. But the Committee of the Whole have not reported 
to he Senate anything that has been rejected by the Committee of the 

ole. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That is true. 

Mr. DAWES. Anything that has been stricken out by the Commit- 
tee of the Whole is not here now; it must be proposed de novo. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I wish to understand the situation. 

Mr. DAWES. I am speaking of the tariff amendment as it is printed. 
It is not the thing before the Senate, but the tariff amendment as shaped 
by the Committee of the Whole is before the Senate; and if any Sena- 
wor * to change that shape he must begin de noro and offer what 

e pleases. 

Mr. HALE. Of course. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Now shall be glad to make an inquiry of the 
Chair. As I understand, as this bill emerges from the Committee of 
the Whole into the Senate amendments are in order, whether notice has 
been given of them or not as original and independent amendments 
which are not in the bill. That is to say, after the amendments of 
which notice has been given now pending are disposed of original and 
independent amendments may be offered. 

Mr. CONGER. I have understood that a vote should be taken on 
the bill as acted upon in Committee of the Whole; that when it was 
reported the bill was reported to the Senate with variousseparate amend- 
ments, and that a vote should be taken whenever desired upon each 
amendment that the Committee of the Whole acted upon, not merely 
upon the amendments that were reported by the Committee on Finance. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In the opinion of the Chair any Sen- 
ator can have a separate vote upon any amendment on the tariff bill 
that was adopted in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. CONGER. As I understand, notice has been given by one Sen- 
ator that he would ask for a separate vote on all the amendments. 

Mr. MORGAN, That was my notice. 

Mr, CONGER. If that shall be withdrawn, if it needs another voice 
to demand it, I shall insist on it. I want to offer an amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the internal-rev- 
enue part of the bill. 

8 EDMUNDS. Begin at the beginning. Let the first amendment 
Mr. INGALLS. The bill had better be read from the beginning. 
The PRESIDENT pro tem Is there any objection to acting on 

the amendments as the reading 2 
Mr. COCKRELL. As I understand, the Senate has not yet agreed 

to anything that was done in Committee of the Whole. ie 

Mr. EDMUNDS and others. Not yet. 15 
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Mr. COCKRELL. I want that understood. 

Mr. MORRILL. I now ask that we may read the bill and make 
any amendments as we 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The will 

The Acting Secretary commenced to read section 1. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does any Senator wish the part 
stricken out to be read? 

Mr. EDMUNDS and others. Oh, no. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. Allafter the enacting clause was stricken 
out down to and including line 17 of section 3, on page 3. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Put the question. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Read on. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment stated by the Sec- 
retary, being the first amendment made as in Committee of e Whole, 
will be concurred in if there is no objection. 

Mr. INGALLS. That is the first amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro . That amendment is striking out 
from line 1 of section 1 down to line 17 of section 3. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The question is on concurringin the amendment 
to strike out that portion of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection the amend- 
ment striking out is concurred in, The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Now we understand it. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. The next amendment adopted in Com- 
mittee of the Whole was in section [3] 1, line 20, after the word 

namely,“ to strike out: 

The taxes now imposed by law on snuff and manufactured tobacco on and 
after January 1, oy Xe see eS from and after that date the tax on snuff and manu- 
factured to! 12 cents per pound, and. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment is concurred in, 
there being no objection. 

Mr. PLATT. As I said once before when the bill was in Committee 
of the Whole, I desire to propose an amendment at some time to take 
the tax off bank circulation. I desire to inquire whether I must move 
it now in order to save my right. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In the opinion of the Chair, it would 
not be the proper time now, as the Senate is acting on the amendments 
of the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. INGALLS. I do not understand that to be the agreement. I 
understand the bill is now open to amendment at any time by any Sen- 
ator anywhere as we p and I object to any understanding that 
we are to read the bill for the purpose only of acting on amendments 
already agreed to in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. TheSenator means the amendments 
as they are read. 

Mr. PLATT. IfI withhold it now shall I have the rightafterward ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks the Senator will 
have the right afterward. 

Mr. SHERMAN, That is not the way I understand it. I think the 
way we are ee on this is that as we reach the amendments of the 
committee they should be acted on, and any amendment offered by any 
Senator. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Connecticut can 
5 his amendment now, but he is not precluded from offering it after- 
ward. 

Mr. PLATT. I offer, then, the following amendment 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Is it an amendment to the clause proposed to be 
stricken out? 

Mr. PLATT. No, sir; that clause has peon serge out. 

Mr. VANCE. I rise toa PUEN inquiry. There is so much 
confusion in the Hall that it is impossible to know what is going on. I 
want to ask if it is necessary that I should give notice of a desire to 
have any vote in the Senate on a vote taken in Committee of the Whole. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No. Whenanamendmentisreached 
it can be acted on. 

Mr. VANCE. But su 
was made in Committee of the Whole? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. When it is reached there can be a 
vote on it. The Senator from Alabama has required that each amend- 
ment shall be acted on separately. 

Mr. VANCE. Very well. 

Pee N At the commencemeht of line 25 of this section, before 

e word 

Mr. CON GER. The Senator proposes an amendment to a paragraph 
not yet read. e pinata read. 


The PRESIDENT pro tem It will be read. 
i 3 Acting Secretary from line 24 to line 31 of section 1 [3], as 
0 pak 


capital and deposits of banks and bankers, ex 
payable; and on and after the Ist day of J 
ecks, drafts, orders 


such taxes as are now 


aue ‘and y, 1883, the stamp "r = 


and vouch and the — * on matches, 
medicinal reparations, and and | other articles imposed by Schedule A fol lowing ses. 
Mr. PLATT. I 2 re amend. by inserting before the word ‘‘ex- 
cept in line 25: 


CCC 
Revised Statutes of the U) States, 


I should 
gone thro 
on, if I 
cluded from moving it then, I desire to offer it now. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I make the point of order that it is not in order to 
offer it to the text of this bill now. The question now is on agreeing 
to the amendments madein Committee of the Whole, and the order 
the practice of the Senate is to take them up one by one unless every- 
body agrees to take them all together. When they have been voted 
on, of course those amendments which have been agreed to can not be 
reversed unless you strike out something more of the text as well; but 
when they have been disposed of, the text of the bill—not the amend- 
ments agreed to but every part of the text of the bill like*any other 
bill—is certainly open to a motion to amend, That is the way we al- 
ways do here. 

Mr. HALE. Does the Senator hold that the Senate has no right to 
amend an amendment adopted in Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I hold that you have a right to amend it before it 
is agreed to in the Senate, but after it . 

ne. 
ont r. HALE. But when an amendment adopted in the Committee of 
the’ Whole i is reported to the Senate, the Senate has unlimited power to 
modify and amend that, has it not, as it goes along? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Certainly. 

Mr. HALE. That ought to be understood. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. This is not an amendment to any 
amendment of the Committee of the Whole, in the opinion of the Chair. 
The Senator from Connecticut can, if he chooses, at any time after the 
amendments made as in Committe of the Whole are disposed of offer 
his amendment. 

Mr. PLATT. Then I withhold it for the present. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Task, for the expedition of business, that this bill 
be treated by sections, so that Senators may when the matter of a sec- 
tion is before them fresh in their minds vote understandingly about it. 

Mr. MORRILL. And not have to go over it again. I prefer that 
course. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I ask that by unanimous consent that be done. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. By unanimous consent that can be 
ordered. In the opinion of the Chair the uniform mode of conducting 
business in the Senate is to pass first upon the amendments made in 
Committee of the Whole, and then to allow amendments to be made 
afterward that have not been considered. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That is the ordinary course. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is the uniform practice since 
the Chair has been a member of the Senate. 

Mr. MORRILL. I hope the Senator from Connecticut and other Sen- 
ators will be allowed to make amendments to the sections as we go 


er to withhold the amendment until after the bill has 
and the amendments of the Committee of the Whole acted 
have an opportunity to move it then; butif I am to be pre- 


through. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. He can do so if there be no objec- 
tion. 

Mr. BLAIR. That will not prevent the uniform practice of making 
amendments afterward in case anything is overlooked? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Certainly not; but it would facili- 
tate matters very much if any Senator who has an amendment to move 
to a section will move it as we go on, when the section is read, becanse 
it takes less time in that way; but that is not the practice of the Senate 
generally. The practice is to agree or disagree to the amendments 
which have been made in Committee of the Whole, and then to con- 
sider other propositions by way of amendment. 

Mr. PLATT. If my amendment is in order at this time I will ask 
action upon it at this time. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It is not in order without unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It requires unanimous consent, in the 
opinion of the Chair, to be in order now. 

Mr. PLATT. If there is objection I will withhold it until it is in 


I desire to vote on an amendment that | order. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the considera- 
tion of this amendment? 

Mr. RANSOM. Of course I have no objection, but I want to make 
thissuggestion to the Senator from Connecticut and to the Senator from 
Ohio and to the Senate: I take it that any amendment which has been 
adopted in Committee of the Whole is subject to further amendment 
here before it is adopted by the Senate. 

Mr. HALE. That has been settled. 

Mr. RANSOM. There can be no doubt about that, and that brings 
every amendment under the rule which the Senator from Connecticut is 
now trying to apply, that you can amend every amendment that comes 
here or adopt it with an amendment. 

Mr. PLATT. This is an amendment to the text of the bill. 

Mr. HALE. There is no objection to receiving it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. PLATT. If I can have the attention of the Senate for a moment 
I will state what my amendment is. 

The bill as reported by the Finance Committee proposes to remove 
the tax from deposits and capitals of national banks. I ask to include 
in the removal the tax on the circulation. I do not desire at thistime 
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or at this stage of the bill, and with the pressure upon us for action on 
the bill, to make any long argument about it; but I want to say this: 
i we are to remove all the internal-revenue taxes except the tax on 

and a portion of the tax on tobacco, I can see no reason why 
o I can see no 
reason why the tax should be removed from bank deposits and bank 
capitals and be left upon bank circulation. There are to my mind 
many reasons why if a discrimination is to be made the tax upon cir- 
elation should be repealed and not upon deposits; and I will state 
them very briefly. 

The deposit tax is the tax easiest paid by the banks. The repeal of 
the tax on deposits will relieve the banks which least need relief. The 
repeal of the tax upon circulation will relieve the banks which most 
need relief. Of course the city banks are the great deposit banks of 
the country. They have deposits many times in excess of their capital, 
and they are banks of small circulation. When you go into the coun- 
try the conditions are reversed. The country banks are banks of small 
deposits and of large circulation. 

Now, the tax upon circulation is 1 per cent. per annum, or one- 
twelfth of 1 per cent. per month; the tax on deposits is only one-half 
of 1 per cent. To repeal the tax on deposits and leave the tax on cir- 
culation is a measure enacted in of the strong banks as against 
and di against the weak banks. 

I desire for a moment to call the attention of the Senate to the dif- 
ference between banks in this respect, instancing the banks in the city 
of New York and the banks in Connecticut, because, although the banks 
in Connecticut embrace some city banks, perhaps they are a fair aver- 
age of the country banks. I wish to show how this repeal of the tax 
on deposits will benefit the large New York city banks who are able 
to be heard in the halls of national legislation, and will not i y 
benefit the country banks, which have no voice here, or no such power- 
ful voice, at least, as the great deposit banks. 

The Connecticut banks are eighty-six in number. They have acapi- 
tal stock and accumulated surplus equal to $32,345,955. They have a 
circulation of $17,217,745, which is about 53 per cent. of capital and 
surplus. They have deposits of $24,933,405, which is about 80 per 
cent. of the capital and surplus. Now, take the New York city banks. 
There are fifty of them in number. The capital and surplus is $72,964,109, 
while the circulation is but $19,270,285, or only $2,000,000 more than 
the Connecticut banks, with very much less capital; but the deposits 
are $325,268, 903, or about four and a half times as much as their capi- 
tal and and surplus, while the circulation is only about 26 per cent. of the 
capital and surplus, 

The repeal of the tax on deposits benefits the New York city banks 
to the extent of over 2 per cent. of their capital and surplus. To repeal 
the tax on deposits benefits the Connecticut banks only four-tenths of 
1 per cent on their capital and surplus. To repeal the tax on circula- 
tion benefits the New York banks only about a quarter of 1 cent. 
on their capital and surplus, while it would benefit the Connecticut 
banks one-half of 1 per cent. on their capital and surplus. 

Now, I submit, first, that if we are going to take off all these inter- 
nal-revenue taxes, we ought to take them off from the circulation as 
well as the di ts and capital of banks; and, second, that if there is 
to be any tax left on banks it should be the tax left on deposi 
the tax on circulation should be repealed for the benefit of the country 
banks, the weak banks, the conservative banks, the banks that never 
ind in or countenance speculation, and are conducted for the ben- 
of the people and the business interests of the communities where 
they are located. 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President, I regret that the Senator from Con- 
necticut has introduced this subject here at this time. So far as cir- 
culation is concerned it would seem to be a legitimate subject of taxa- 
tion, as we allow these banks to have the benefit of the bonds deposited 
as security for their circulation; and so far as deposits are concerned 
they never would have been taxed, as they are in fact a debt due from 
the banks to the di itors, and upon which many of them pay a hi 
rate of interest, and they would not even have been taxed but for 
fact that the money. was needed for war purposes. 

In relation to capital, the capital of State banks as well as of national 
banks is taxed, and there is no other capital engaged in any other busi- 
ness in this country which is subject toa tax. It seems to me that we 
ought to repeal the taxes upon both capital and deposits; and while I 
am ready to admit that many of the national banks that have no de- 
posits have rather a hard time and are surrendering their business and 
going out of banking, yet I do not think that this is a bill where it is 
proper to introduce the subject of entirely removing the tax upon bank 
circulation. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The proposition of the Senator from Connecticut 
is that the people of the United States out of the of the United 


States should print at their own expense the notes for national banks, 
the promises of a national bank to pay money. This is monstrous; it 
has never been thought of from the foundation of the banking system. 
All the expenses of printing, engraving, distributing, and issuing bank 
notes to the banks of the United States are paid outof this1 per cent., 

and this 1 per cent. was levied upon the banks issuing the notes, partly 
to pay the expense of issuing these notes and partly as in the nature of 


a sale of a franchise to the banks. It has been maintained from that 
time to this. Asa matter of course it is not exactly in the nature of 
a tax; J.... Deen oe eee ee 
8 the expenses of issuing bank notes. 


from Connecticut compares the issuing of a bank note to 
be circulated by a bank for its own profit to a contract of deposit. A 
contract of deposit is made by a private individual with a private cor- 
poration. The private corporation may pay, as many banks do, inter- 
est on the deposits. They make their own terms; they give favor to 
their depositors. It is purely a private contract. There never ought to 
have been, except for the emergencies of war, a tax on a contract of this 
kind between private parties, a tax on deposits, because it is contract 
between individuals, and it ought to have been repealed at the time 
when the stamp tax on commercial paper, deeds, &c., was repealed, but 
because the banks were favoritesubjects of taxation that tax on deposits 
was maintained. It could not have been maintained upon any princi- 
ple of justice, but it was maintained as a discrimination against the 
banks. A tax on d is a tax on contracts between private indi- 
viduals in which the Government has no interest whatever; but the is- 
suing of notes is a franchise, exclusive in its nature, conferred by the 
Government on these banks. To require the Government to pay the 
expenses of printing the notes issued by the banks and to maintain 
the expenses of the system would be wrong in the last degree. There 
is some measure of justice in the motion made by the Senator from 
Connecticut in this, that the cost of the Government for issuing these 
notes is not equal to this 1 per cent; it is only about one-fifth of 1 per 
cent., if I remember aright. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Will the Senator allow me to ask 
him whether that one-fifth of 1 per cent. includes the maintenance of 
the Comptroller of the Currency and his clerks? 

Mr. SHERMAN. No; that is paid by the Government of the United 
seme mtoe tu or oea e 1 per 55 to 
reimburse the of printing engraving the bi 

Mr. PLATT. I onld like to ask the Senator from Ohio if the 
Treasury does not to the banks the entire cost of engraving and 
the entire cost of printing the bills? Ihave been so informed, and I 
think I know that so far as the engraving of plates is concerned that is 
charged to the bank. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Government charges under a recent law passed 
a few years ago the expenses of the office of redemption. When bank 
notes come in for redemption and they are sorted and redeemed by the 
Government, under an act passed within ten years the expenses of that 
process of redemption are paid and charged to the banks from time to 
time; but the banks pay nothing for the engraving and printing of their 
notes except what they pay in the form of the taxon circulation. The 
Senator will find that is the case, and that expense amounts to about 
one-fifth of the 1 per cent. 

Now, as to the difference between the one-fifth of 1 per cent. and the 
1 per cent., it is in the nature of a charge upon a franchise granted to 
the banks, exclusive in its nature and for which they ought justly to 
pay 1 percent. It was fixed at that originally at atime when the bank 
system was started, simply in the nature of a charge for a franchise, an 
exclusive permission to sell these notes, and at that time it was shown 
by the evidence taken before Congress that the expense of maintaining 
State bank circulation, printing, ing, and engraving, amounted to 
about 1 per cent., but as the Govenment deals with all these banks— 
two thousand of them—in the mass, we have reduced the expense of 
the original issue of the notes down to one-fifth of 1 per cent. 

I think this tax on circulation ought not tobe repealed, but it ought 
to be paid cheerfully by the banks. The tax on deposits, which isa 
tax on private contracts between parties, with which the Government 
has nothing to do, is very different in its nature and kind, and ought 
to be repealed and ought to have been repealed long ago. 

Mr. SAWYER. I wish to say that the Senator from Ohio is a little 
in error about this. Only the day before yesterday I received from 
some parties in the town where I reside papers for the organization of 
a new bank, and they sent me $75 in a draft to pay for the printing of 
the notes. The proper officers said they would rather not receive it 
then because it would besome four or five weeks before they could have 
the notes printed, and when they were printed they would send a bill to 
the bank for printing the notes. That was only the day before yester- 
day. The law was as the Senator states when the banks first organ- 
ized, but it was charged about three years ago. Still, I donot advocate 

this tax off. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SHERMAN. Let me read the statute to show that I am right 
about this matter: 


rection, and the expenses 8 e laws ing 
the procuring of such notes and all other expenses of Bureau of the Cur- 
rency, shall be paid out 9 taxes or duties col- 
lected on the circulation of banking associations under this title. 


So that these expenses are all paid out of this particular tax levied 
from the very foundation of the system. 

Mr. CAMDEN. Allow me to ask the Senator from Ohio a question. 
Under the law authorizing the rechartering of national banks the banks 
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are now charged with the expense of procuring the plates for their notes, 

are they not? 

Mr. SHERMAN. They are for the dies; the plates origi- 
nally issued I think they have to pay $125 for; but they are not charged 
for the expense of printing and issuing the notes. 

Mr. CAMDEN. They are charged the full value of the plate. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The plate is different. 

Mr. CAMDEN. They have to meet that expense. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Each bank is the owner of its own dies, and they 
are kept for the banks in the Treasury Department, They pay that 
expense, but not the expense of paper, printing, and engraving. 

Ir. PLATT. Mr. President, I regret that there is no time to e 
this question fully now. I know that the Senator from Ohio says that 
this tax is in the nature of a payment for a franchise. Perhaps it is, 
but if it is I want to say that the franchise has been most abundantly 
paid for. 

The whole cost of the national banking system to the Government— 


I read from the report of the Comptroller of the Currency— 
from the date of its establishment in 1863, has been $5,366,908; on the other hand, 
the Government has in about twenty years collected taxes upon the capital, cir- 
culation, and deposits of national banks at the rates heretofore 
ing, as may be seen by the following table, to $118,005,706.25. 

If it were a franchise, if the Government sold this franchise to the 
national banks, I insist upon it that they have paid pretty well for the 
franchise. The Comptroller of the Currency recommends this; I do 
not say that he recommends the entire abolition of the tax, but he does 
recommend its reduction either to one-half of 1 per cent. or to an amount 
only sufficient to reimburse the Treasury for the whole expense of the 
issue of the bank circulation and all expenses incident thereto, which 
the Senator from Ohio admits would be a reduction to one-fifth of 1 per 
cent. 

I do not suppose that this amendment is going to prevail. It has 
behind it none of the power of the great deposit banks of this country. 
The Senator from Ohio says that the tax on deposits is a tax upon a 
debt. In one sense that is true; but when a bank has a million dol- 
lars capital and has $6,000,000 deposits its capital for all purposes of 
raising money is doubled and trebled, and it can pay much larger div- 
idends upon its capital than banks that do not have these great de- 
posits, some portion of which they can bank upon. 

I do not desire to detain thë Senate further. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. EDMUNDS in the chair). The 
— is on the amendment of the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 

LATT]. 

Mr. BECK. I only desire to say a word. This is the first time I 
believe that the national banks have ever ventured to ask for the taking 
off of the tax on circulation. The taxes on deposits and eapital are 
taken off by this bill, and also the stamp tax on bank checks; but it 
has been conceded always that giving to the national banks all their 
circulation at 1 per cent. to be loaned out as they choose was a privi- 
lege, a franchise that they ought to pay for; and that they were always 
willing todo. They have never before ventured to ask that it be taken 
off. Private banks and State banks with a capital of less than half 
that of the national banks pay double the amount of tax on capital that 
the national banks pay, because the national banks are exempt from 
any taxation on capital to the extent to which they hold bonds of the 
United States. Now, after getting an extension of their charters for 
twenty years at the last session, and after they had made a contract to 
pay up all their outstanding currency in six months and we gave them 
three years to pay it up in—a privilege worth two and a half millions 
to.them—not quite content with being relieved on their capital and 
deposits and having the stamp tax taken off checks, they desire to get 
rid of the tax on circulation. I think the Senate has gone as far as it 
can in legislating in the interest of banks. I hope this will not be 
done. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Allow me to ask a question of the Senator from 
Kentucky. How much does he suppose circulation is worth to the 
country banks? 

Mr. BECK. Their charters are worth a great deal, and their privi- 
legos a great deal. 

r. ROLLINS. Iaskedhow muchcirculation is worth to these banks. 
Mr. BECK. It has been worth to them as high as 3 per cent., ac- 

ing to their own concession. 

Mr. ROLLINS. But what it has been may not be to-day. 
Mr. BECK. They held their franchises for twenty years and got a 
renewal of their charters and were allowed to hold for three years the 
outstanding circulation instead of redeeming it in six months, which 
is worth two and a half millions of dollars to them. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Suppose the bank’s bonds are 3 per cent. bonds; it 
gets 90 per cent. of their face value in circulation and pays 1 per cent. 
on the circulation. I should like to know how much advantage it is to 
the bank. I want the Senator to figure out the advantage to the bank. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment made as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole will be read. 


amount- 
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The PRINCIPAL LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In section [3] 1, line 26, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, struck out the word October” 
and inserted July; and in line 27 struck out 2 and inserted 3; 
80 as to read: 

And on and after the Ist day of July, 1883, the stamp tax on bank checks, &. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was an- 
nounced to be in line 33, of section [3] 1, to strike out October ” and 
insert July,“ and in line 34 to strike out 2“ and insert 3.“ 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was in 
section [3] 1, line 35, after the word “‘after,’’ to strike out August and 
insert May;“ and in line 36, after the word eighty,“ to strike out 
„two“ and insert three.“ 

The amendment was concurred in. 

Mr. INGALLS. The understanding was that this bill was to be 
read in full from the beginning. The Clerk is now proceeding to read 
the amendments, and the first thing we know will be that those who 
desire to offer amendments will be told that the sections have been- 
passed and agreed to, and that amendments which have been made can 
not be altered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair was not informed, for he 
was not in the chair at the time when the reading commenced, of any 
understanding except that of proceeding in the usual and common way, 
which he is now doing; and when the amendments proposed by the 
Committee of the Whole shall have been gone through with, then, un- 
less the Senate by unanimous consent make some other order, every 
part of the bill will be open to motions to amend. 

Mr. INGALLS. I understood that the bill was to be read and the 
amendments acted on as they were reached in the reading. 

Mr. MORRILL. I hope the Senator from Kansas will not insist upon 
reading all the text of the bill. It is entirely useless to read the text 
of the bill, and it will take a t deal of time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is now only proceeding in 
exactly the way that the Chair does on every bill that is reported to the 
one from a Committee of the Whole. The next amendment will be 
The PRINCIPAL LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In line 1, section [4] 2, after 
the word that,“ the Committee of the Whole inserted: 

From and after July 1, 1883, the internal taxes on snuff, smoking and manu- 
factured tobacco, shall be 8 cents per pound. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring in this 
amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. RANSOM. I understood the Chair to say that amendments 
might be offered after these amendments were adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Any amendment intended to be pro- 
posed to the amendment reported from the Committee of the Whole 
must be proposed now; otherwise the Senate agreeing to the amend- 
ment made in Committee of the Whole have fixed it in the bill. 

Mr. RANSOM. That was my impression. I move to strike out the 
“ist of July“ and insert the ‘‘ 1st of May.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Carolina 
moves to amend the amendment made as—— á 

Mr. RANSOM. Stop; at the earnest solicitation of gentlemen who 
have the same interest I have in it, I will not move the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amendment is 
withdrawn. The question ison concurring in the amendment made as 
in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

Mr. BROWN. In that connection I desire to offer an amendment, 
and I ask whether I shall doit now or wait until the amendments 
offered by the committee or disposed of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is it an amendment to the text? 

Mr. BROWN. To the text of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That can not be done now without 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. BROWN. It is not an amendment to the amendment, but to the 
text; and, therefore, I supposed I should wait until the amendments 
4 = committee were disposed of; but I do not desire to be preju- 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment will be read. 

The PRINCIPAL LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In section [6] 4, line 3, 
“October, 1882,’’ was stricken out and July, 1883.” inserted. 

The amendment was concurred in. A 

The PRINCIPAL LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In line 6, of section [6] 4, 
“four” was stricken out and three“ inserted, so as to read three 
dollars per thousand.“ 

The amendment was concurred in. 

Mr. LOGAN. I would like to inquire of some gentleman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance whether or not this tax on cigars, cigarettes, &c.— 
the tobacco tax being reduced to 8 cents per pound—is in accordance 
with the tax on tobacco ? 

Mr. HAWLEY. This is half the original figure. 

Mr. RANSOM. The Senator from Illinois was not in the Chamber 
this morning—he and I were paired—when the matter was explained 
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between the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] and the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. WILLIAMS], who said this was harmonious. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Rhe question is on concurring in this 
amendment. X} 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee of the Whole was, in line 9 
of section [4] 2, to strike out four“ and insert three.“ 

Mr. MAHONE. Is it in order to offer an amendment on line 8? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Line 8 is a part of the text. That 
will be in order after these amendments are gone through with. The 
question is on concurring in the last amendment read by the Clerk. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment was, in section [6] 4, line 15, to strike out 
provided“ and insert“ but; and in line 16, after the word claim,“ 
to insert is less than $10 and.” 

Mr. CONGER. I ask that the page and line be read. It is impos- 
sible to follow the Clerk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Clerk will again report theamend- 
ment. 

The PRINCIPAL LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On 6, section [6] 4, 
line 15, strike out provided and insert ‘‘but;’’ and in line 16, after the 
word claim,“ insert is less than $10 and; so that the clause will 


read: 
Provided, That on all original and unbroken cong prac smoking and 
manufactured tobacco cigarettes held 3 


and snuff, cigars, cheroots, an 
facturers or dealers at the time such reduction shall go into effect, upon which 
the tax has been paid, there shall be allowed a draw or rebate of the full 
amount of the uction; but the same shall not apply in any case where the 
claim is less than $10 not been ascertained or presented within thirty 
days following the date of reduction. 


Mr. MORRILL. I suggest that the word“ and should read or.“ 

Mr. SHERMAN. No, that ought to be and.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In what line is the amendment? 

Mr. MORRILL. After the word claim.“ It reads is less than 
$10 and.“ The ‘‘and’’ should be or.“ 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think it had better be and.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vermont move 
an amendment? 

Mr. MORRILL. No; I withdraw it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Then the question is on the amend- 
ment made in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

Mr. PLUMB. Is an amendment in order to the text of section 4? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is another amendment which 
will be reported. 

The PRINCIPAL LEGISLATIVE CLERK. After section [6] 4 there was 
inserted: 

Sec. — That the act entitled “An act relati: 
and operated peior to March 1, 1879," approved June 14, be, and the same is 
hereby, repealed; and that section of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, as amended by the act entitled “An act to amend the laws relating to in- 
ternal revenue,” approved March 1, 1879, be amended by striking out all after 
the said number an 8 in lieu thereof the following: 

No mash, wort, or wash fit for distillation or for the production of spirits or 
alcohol shall be made or fermented in any building, or on any prem other 
than a distillery duly authorized according to law; and no mash, wort, or wash 
so made and fermented shall be sold or removed from any distillery before be- 
ing distilled; and no person other than an authorized distiller shall by distil- 
lation or by any other process, separate the alcoholic spirits from any fermented 
mash, wort, or wash; and no person shall use spirits or alcohol, or any vapor of 
alcoholic spirits, in manufacturing vinegar or any other article, or in any proc- 
ess of manufacture whatever, unless the spirits or alcohol so used 1 Rare 
been produced in an authorized distillery and the tax thereon paid. Every per- 
son who violates any provision of this section shall be fined for each offense not 
less than $500 nor more than $5,000, and be imprisoned not less than six months 
nor more than two years: „ That nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to apply to fermented liquors,” 


Mr. INGALLS. I move that the Senate disagree to that amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is not necessary to move to dis- 
agree. The question is on agreeing to this amendment made as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. SHERMAN called for the yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 

Mr. INGALLS. Mr. President, if I understand the effect of this 
amendment it will prevent the manufacture of what is known as white- 
wine vinegar, an article of almost universal consumption in the West, 
which is sold now at an average of 4 or 5 cents a gallon, and compel all 
those who use vinegar west of the Alleghany Mountains to purchase an 
article of cider vinegar manufactured in New England or New York or 
Pennsylvania that will cost at least double that price to every retail 
consumer. In addition to that it will result in the practical destruction 
of a great many hundreds of thousands of dollars that are now invested 
in the legitimate enterprise of the manufacture of white-wine vinegar. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Mr. President, I have taken the time of 
the Senate quite long enough on this subject, but I can not allow the 
statement of the Senator from Kansas to pass unchallenged. 

Before the law of 1879 was passed white-wine vinegar was made in 
large quantities at various places in this country and had been made for 
many years. I certainly have no knowl as to any time when it 
was not made; but in the manufacture 
passage of this act the spirits used paid the same rate of taxation into 


to vin factories established 


of white-wine vinegar before the | in 


the national Treasury as spirits used in any other manufacture or in 
any art; but by the law of 1879 a ial privilege was given to any one 
who was engaged in that business that he might make his spirits with- 
out paying any internal-revenue tax. If any onecansee 8 in 
that, he has greater ability in that direction than I have. this law 
is repealed it simply puts the manufacture of white-wine vinegar in this 
country in the same position that it was previous to 1879, when it was 
made in immense quantities in various parts of this country. It does 
nothing of the kind. It does not destroy the manufacture of white- 
wine vinegar; it does not compel the people living west of the Missouri 
River or west of the Alleghany Mountains to use cider vinegar or any 
other vin unless they so choose, because it can be made out of spirits 
and the spirits will simply have 8 the ordinary internal- revenue 
tax which they always did pay previous to 1879. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. After the passage of the act of 1879 
a large amount of capital was invested in this industry in the North- 
west. In the town in which I reside there are two quite extensive 
vinegar manufactories, both established after the passage of the act of 
1879. In the State of Minnesota, directly opposite the town in which 
I reside, there is a very extensive vinegar manufactory. A gentleman 
has invested at least thirty or forty thousand dollars in the buildings, in 
the machinery, andin the plant. The effect of the passage of this pro- 
posed amendment will be to wipe out and confiscate that capital. 

Mr. McMILLAN. That would be the effect of the action upon the 
industry so far as the State which I have the honor in part to represent 
here is concerned. I certainly hope it will not be done. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Invo for this amendment before, I followed the 
lead of some gentlemen who I supposed were thoroughly well informed, 
but it seems to me there is great force in what is said. I wish to ask 
if this evil which is all , if it does exist, can not be better reached 
by an independent bill in some way that would rather regulate this 
pro) than destroy it. 

r. FRYE. It can be reached by a provision that the Government 
shall send its officers into these distilleries. ` 

Mr. LOGAN. Iwas tryingto draft an amendment and was doingit 
hurriedly, providing that the Commissioner of Internal Revenue should 
be authorized to appeint storekeepers for the purpose of protecting the 
Government, who should be stationed at these distilleries of vinegar. 
That would cover the whole gouna: : 

Mr. FRYE. That will do it. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. LOGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Do you propose that the Government 
should appoint aioe pane coon for these vinegar factories and not levy a 
tax upon the alcohol which they use in manufacturing the vinegar, 
leaving the Government to pay the necessary expenses of the store- 
keepers and ing nothing? Distilleries in this country are taxed 
for the purpose of paying the Government on all manufactures of dis- 
tilled spirits. 

Mr. AN. If the Senator desires, he may put in a provision that 
the distillers shall pay the storekeepers. was originally the law 
in reference to the whisky manufacture. I have no objection to that; 
but the objection I have to the amendment is this: The Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, in his evidence before the Committee of Ways and 
Means, stated that in order to protect the Government these distilleries 
ought either to be stopped or officers appointed for the purpose of look- 
ing out for the interest of the Government. Now, advantage is taken 
of that, and it is argued here that this interferes with the cider-vinegar 
manufacturers; and because it interferes with the cider-vinegar manu- 
facturers therefore you are to destroy millions of property. I do not 
understand that there is any correct principle in that, that you destroy 
one industry entirely because it may by possibility interfere with an- 
other, when in fact it gives a much cheaper product to the people all 
over the country than the one you are trying to bolster up by the de- 
struction. There is a large amount of capital invested in the North- 
west in the production of vinegar, a large amount of capital invested 
in Chicago 

Mr. BECK. Will the Senator allow me a moment? 

Mr. LOGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. BECK. This is a question that we considered in committee and 
heard a deal on both sides of, and it might do great injury to put 
this section in this bill. Why not let it remain out and consider it 
further? The committee will have nothing else to do after this bill is 
out of the way, and we can do something in some other way. 

Mr. LOGAN. That would be perfectly satisfactory to me, and I 
think certainly is the proper way to do. 

Mr. BECK. I think so. 

Mr. LOGAN. The only reason I was drafting this amendment was 
to try in some way to protect these men from having their property con- 
fiscated. Inasmuch as the section passed by such a majority I tata & 
ing in some way to give themsomeprotection. I much preferthe m 
suggested by theSenator from Kentucky, toletthe Committee on Finance 
draft such a proposition as will thoroughly protect the Government and 


not destroy the property of men when they have their money invested 
it. 
Mr. BECK. I voted myself for the proposition; but I believe on 
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consideration that it is not safe to have it in this way; and expecting 
to vote the other way, I wanted to explain that I would rather look 
further into it. 

Mr. LOGAN. If the Senate is satisfied with that proposition I cer- 
tainly am, and I shall not offer the amendment. 

Mr. ROLLINS. As that is to be passed over for the present 

Mr. LOGAN. No; let us vote on it. 

Mr. HALE. Cider vinegar is very largely manufactured in New 
England, especially in my own State; butif it is true, as has been stated 
here, that this product can be manufactured for 4 or 5 cents in the 
West, a healthful product used upon the table, I do not see any justice 
orsensein imposing upon the community the necessity of buying our 
cider vinegar at an advanced rate, and therefore I will not vote to in- 
crease the duty. 

Mr. SHERMAN. This question of contest between cider vinegar 
and white-wine vi was thoroughly discussed at one time in the 
Committee on Finance. It was thought best not to introduce it in this 
bill, because the subject of spirits, always a moving kind of subject, 
was not in the bill, and to that extent it is an argument against the 
proposition. But I was thoroughly convinced, and therefore voted as 
I did, that the spirits retained in this process of manufacture ought to 
pay the tax on whisky, just like spirits used for varnish or in the arts 
orin any of the multitude of purposes for which alcohol is employed. 

In the process of manufacturing this vinegar they distill spirits, but 
they do not condense them. They distill them inasmuch as they carry 
in some form, in the form of steam or vapor, into the vinegar, and it 
forms the chief article of value in the manufacture of vinegar. 

One hundred gallons of vinegar are estimated to contain two gallons 
of whisky. This alcohol is manufactured out of corn and other ma- 
terial like whisky, but is not condensed and carried off in the form of 
whisky, but two gallons of whisky enter into the manufacture of one 
hundred gallons of vinegar. These vinegar-manufacturing establish- 
ments ought to pay the tax on these spirits; and that they do not do 
so is the great complaint of the cider-vinegar makers in the old-fash- 
ioned way. 

The injustice that is being done is that it probably destroys ten times 
as much property in the form of apples in Ohio and New York and all 
these other States as the entire value of the vinegar made by this proc- 
ess, I think it is a source of great injustice, great complaint by all 
the persons who have heretofore manufactured in the ordinary way, by 

and keeping, the ordinary cider into vinegar. That is the ground 
of complaint. Whether it ought to be put on this bill or not is for 
the Senate to decide; but certainly there ought to be a tax levied on 
the amount of whisky they manufacture to produce vinegar. 

Mr. MILLER, of New Vork. The statement made a moment ago 
that this vinegar was made in the West and sold for 4 cents a gallon 
is simply preposterous. It may be sold for4 cents or 3 cents or 2 cents, 
but that does not in any way measure the cost of the manufacture. If 
it is sold at any such price, it is simply because the distiller. and the 
manufacturer of the vinegar has made his profit out of the illicit dis- 
tillation of spirits which he has put upon the market and sold. 

The manufacture of cider vinegar is the most simple process in the 
world, and I do not hesitate to say even that no other vinegar can be 
made as cheaply as cider vinegar, and still it has been driven out of the 
market. The millions upon millions of money invested in fruit-trees 
and in the growing of trees have been vastly injured by the operations 
of this law passed in 1879. The apples which go into the cider vinegar 
bring the farmer from 5 to 10 cents a bushel delivered at the cider- 
mill. After the juice has been extracted from the apple there is no sort 
of manufacturing process connected with it; it is simply stored in casks 
where it naturally turns to vinegar, and it can be made cheaper than 
any other vinegar in the world, and it is much betterand more healthy 
than any other vinegar. 

Vinegar made from the distillation of spirits, the whisky vinegar, 
costs more per gallon to make it, if honestly made, than any other kind 
of vinegar. The mere statement that it is sold in the West at 4 cents 
a gallon is evidence upon the face of it that there is connected with it 
the illicit distillation of spirits. 

I have no desire to do any industry any injustice. The Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] will bear me out when I state that last summer, 
when this internal-revenue bill was with the Finance Committee, I 
myself introduced a bill providing for storekeepers and all machinery 
necessary to prevent fraud upon the Government in the manufacture 
of this vinegar, and I also insisted that there should be a small tax 
placed upon the spirits used which should be proportionate to the tax 
paid upon all other spirits used in the country, and I sent that amend- 
ment to the Committee on Finance. I went before the committee and 
argued it, and I think I convinced some members of the committee that 
the arguments 1 there were sound. I begged of the committee 
that they would take this matter in charge and give us relief, and the 
Senator from Iowa himself, I think, was convinced that that proposition 
was right. But the Finance Committee failed to act, I do not know 


why, and then the matter comes up now on the amendment introduced 
by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar]. 

Mr. HALE. Let me ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Certainly. 


Mr. HALE. Let me see what the Senator is trying to get at. I 
agree with him that cider vinegar is much the best. I do not believe 
that the other is nearly as good. I do not know for what it can be 
manufactured. I do not know what sort of a business it is that results 
in its being sold for 4, 5, or 6 cents a gallon. But supposing that the 


people of the Western States get a good table vinegar manufactured 
here that they are satisfied with at 4, 5, or 6 cents a gallon, does the 
Senator believe that we ought to insist, by imposing a heavy duty, upon 
their buying his vinegar and my vinegar, the vinegar of New York and 
of New England, simply because we believe it is a better vinegar and 
can be made cheaper? Would the Senator interfere with this market 
in the West and with this price of a product that they are satisfied 
with? If he would he would do different from what I would. This 
is not a question of the production of foreign labor. I do not want 
anything upon this bill that obliges the people of the West, if they pre- 
fer to use a poor vinegar at 4 or 5 cents, to take our better vinegar. I 
do not believe it isa part and parcel of a tariff bill. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Ido not differ at all with the propo- 
sition as stated by the Senator from Maine, and if he had listened to 
my earlier argument on this question he would have found that I do 
not disagree with him at all. The position of affairs is simply this: 
By an act of Congress we have built up a system of vinegar manufac- 
tories in this country which leads to an illicit distillation of spirits and 
putting them on the market without paying any tax, and connected 
with this business—I do notsay that all these vinegar manufacturers are 


dishonest men; undoubtedly many of them are honest; but I could 


bring here facts to show that a very considerable number of the men 
who have these vinegar manufactories to-day have been arrested by 
the United States Government for illicit distillation before they went 
into the manufacture of this vinegar from distillation. 

All we claim for those portions of the country which manufacture 
cider vinegar is simply that no distilled spirits shall be used in the 
manufacture of vinegar until they have paid the same rate of tax that 
all other distilled spirits pay in this country. That is our legal right; 
we hold that there should be no distinction, and that is all we ask in 
that direction; and then that the business shall be so controlled, so 
mana; that there shall be no extraordinary facilities given for fraud 
by the distillation of spirits. That is the position. We claim that just 
that thing is done, the facilities are given for fraud, and that frands do 
exist. The Commissioner of Internal Revenue and a large number of 
his collectors certify to that fact, and a large number of men have been 
arrested for the illicit distillation of spirits in these vinegar factories, 
We want that stopped. 

Mr. HALE. Does the Senator think that the proper way of remedy- 
ing that is by imposing new duties upon vinegar? Is not the proper 
way to regulate that by some legislation that shall be taken and applied 
by the Internal Revenue Bureau to see that the Government has its 
proper tax collected on the whisky? It certainly is not the right way 
to im another duty. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. TheSenator from Maine is simply ar- 
guing upon a question when he has lost sight of a large part of the argu- 
ment. We are not levying any new duty or any higher duty upon this 
vinegar ; we are not levying any duty at all upon vinegar, but we are 
simply asking that the distilled spirits which go into manufacture of 
vinegar shall pay this portion of the taxes of this country, the same as 
all other distilled spirits. 

Mr. LOGAN. Idesire to make a suggestion to the Senator from New 
York. Lsee that the Senator from Ohio and the Senator from New 
York both insist that these manufacturers of vinegar shall pay the tax 
upon whisky used in man ing alcohol. They do not use any. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Then they would not pay any. 

Mr. LOGAN. They do not. It is vaporized and it is not distilled 
and concentrated into alcohol. They do not use it. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I brought proof here absolutely that 
they do make it into spirits of as high proof as 102°. 

Mr. LOGAN. That is a fraud. That is not the manufacturing of 
vinegar. If the gentleman wants to prevent fraud, that is one thing; 
if he wants to prevent the manufacture of vinegar, that is another. 
They are two different propositions entirely. If frauds are perpetrated 
protect the Government against the frauds by surrounding the manu- 
facture with safeguards; but it will not do to insist because frauds are 
perpetrated that therefore the manufacture must be stopped. TheSena- 
tor remembers that our penitentiaries and jails almost groaned years 

with men who violated the revenue laws in reference to the manu- 
facture of whisky. They were punished for it. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. The Senator will now permit me to 
ask him a question ? 

Mr. LOGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. If it be true that no spirits are dis- 
tilled in these vinegar factories then why was the law of 1879 passed? 
Was there anything in our Constitution or our laws which would have 
prevented any American citizen from going into the manufacture of 
vinegar out of rye, corn, or wheat? Notat all. There could not be 
any. They only came here and asked for the law of 1879 because it 
did give them the right to distill spirits. They got the law for that 
purpose. there was no such thing as distilling spirits in the manu- 
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facture of vinegar then the law of 1879 never ought to have been 
and there is nothing in it. It is absurd to state that the law 
did not give them the opportunity to do it. It gave them the right to 
distill spirits and use them in the manufacture of vinegar. It did in- 
tend spirits that should be made in one process; but they do stop and 
sufficient watchfuln 


1879 


they sell spirits, and the Government has not t wai 
over it and can not have under that law. 

Mr. LOGAN. The Government has no watchfulness overit. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Of course not. 

Mr. LOGAN. It has not provided officers forthe purpose of protect- 
ing the Government, and that is the fault of the Government and not 
the fault of anybody else. If men are dishonest, that is no reason why 
honest men should have their property confiscated and not be permitted 
to make an article that is in common use and that is desirable. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Illinois another question. Ihave asked the question several times from 
the champions of these distilled spirits. I ask if they believe it right 
that we should give free spirits to any one art or industry and deny it 
to all others? It is the only one that has it. 

Mr. LOGAN. You do not give it. 

Mr. ALLISON. What is the property in cider vinegar that pre- 
serves it. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Alcohol is the preservative. 

Mr. ALLISON. Alcohol, as a matter of course. Now, it is just as 
wise to tax the alcoholic property in cider vinegar as it is to tax the 
alcoholic property in corn vinegar or white minnar 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. The Senator from Iowa knows full 
well that there is no process known in chemistry or in the arts by which 
the alcohol contained in cider vinegar can be successfully or profitably 
separated from it, and therefore the alcohol contained in the cider vine- 
gur is precisely the alcohol contained in nearly all the food which we 
use. It can not be profitably separated successfully, But in this proc- 
ess you first produce the alcohol; you do not first produce the vinegar, 
but you first produce the alcohol;-and if the man is dishonest he stops 
his process half way, cuts his worm in two, and sells the alcohol for 
vinegar, and then turns around and sells my friend from the West. Iam 
glad they get it cheap; but the makers can not sell vinegar for 3 or 4 
cents a gallon when they can not make it up for less than 12 or 13 cents 
honestly. 

Mr. ALLISON. Only one word on this point. The difficulty with 
the Senator from New York is that he does not understand this process. 
There are no distilled spirits at all used in the manufacture of this vin- 


egar. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I desire to put the same question to 
the Senator from Iowa that I did to the Senator from Illinois, why the 
law of 1879 was n if no spirits are used in the manufacture and 
why men go into the business freely. 

Mr. ALLISON. I will answer. The law of 1879 simply authorized 
the use of the properties that are in corn, that are in wheat and in rye, 
to be injected into the liquid that is used for the manufacture of vin- 
egar as a vapor, and there is not one particle of alcohol in this vinegar 
in any way except the vapor that is injected into the liquid that forms 
the vinegar. So it is just as impossible to separate the alcohol that is 
in the vinegar made from corn as it is to separate the alcohol that is in 
the vinegar which is made from cider; and the trouble with the Sena- 
tor from New York is that he seems to have forgotten the process of 
making this vinegar. 

This is not a process whereby alcohol or distilled spirits are put into 
another liquid and thus vinegar formed; it is a process whereby the 
alcoholic vapor that is generated from the mash which is made from 
corn is injected into this liquid, and thus forms the preservative quality 
of vinegar. The same result is reached, though by a different mode, 
that is found in cider vin ; and there is no reason which the Senator 
can adduce for the taxing of alcohol which ha) to be in this vine- 
gar that will not also apply to the alcohol which happens to be in the 
vinegar made from cider. 

The Senator from Ohio seems also to have fallen into the error that 
we use distilled spirits in this vinegar. We do not in any sense. 

I wish to say one word now in reply to the Senator from New York 
as to why we did not report this provision from the Committee on 
Finance. The Senator from New York did appear before the Com- 
mittee on Finance last July, and he made a proposition that we inau- 
gurate in some way a regulation by which storekeepers should be pro- 
vided for these vinegar manufacturers; but when we came to consider 
the question, as the Senator from Ohio has stated, there was nothing 
in this bill respecting distilled spirits; it was a bill relating to taxes, 
and this was adeeply controverted question, a question involving t 
interests in the West, and we thought it best to treat and consider it 
in a separate and distinct bill. 

I shall be ready to join the Senator from New York in making any 
provision which will guard and protect the Treasury in this manufact- 
ure if it is not well guarded now. Isubmitthatwe have no recent re- 

rts on the subject. The Senator from New York read statementsand 

etters and debates of two years ago. I submit whether it is a wise or 
just thing to absolutely confiscate—because there is no other word for 


it—a man’s property. You have no right to go into a man’s manu- 


factory and confiscate it bya statute. This vinegar business is as legiti- 


mate a business as the business of iron-making or paper-making or any 
other business in this country; and I deny the right of Congress by a 
statute of this sort to wipe out this legitimate business. 

One of these manufactories happens to be in my own city. I am 
familiar with it. I am only familiar with it by seeing it every day as 
I up and down. Itis a large manufactory.. I do not think it is 

or politic for Congress to undertake on this bill to confiscate this 
papers without giving its owners some opportunity at least of being 


Mr. MILLER, of New York. With all deference to the Senator 
from Iowa, I submit that my question as to why the law of 1879 was 
passed has not been answered. All sorts of manufacturing in this coun- 
try are free to all the- le save the manufacture of distilled spirits 
and malt liquors and the manufacture of tobacco. Otherwise there is 
no internal industry but what is carried on legitimately by all citizens. 
Any one can engage in these special industries without permission of 
the Government. Now, if there was no such thingas alcohol produced 
in the manufacture of vinegar by this process, then there would have 
been no need whatever for the law of 1879; there could have been no 
need for it. 

I submit also that the Senator is mistaken in saying that there is no 
alcohol produced in this process.. Unquestionably alcohol is produced. 
By the vaporizing process a vapor is injected into water, which is there- 
by turned into vinegar. There is every facility for the manufacture of 
spirits of a high degree of proof; and there is no Government officer or 
any person connected with the internal revenue who is particularly 
charged with watching over it. 

The question is simply whether by an act of Co we shall build 
up such an industry which shall overturn all the old established methods 
by which millions upon millions of acres of land in this country have 
been set out in fruit trees, largely using fruit for the manufacture of 
cider vinegar. I believe that has been the approved method adopted 
by all nations from the time our first parents ate the apple in the Sa- 
den of Eden down to the present day, and I still believe it is better 
than whisky vinegar, notwithstanding so many of our establishments 
in the West see fit to use the latter, 

The proposition to pass this question by and bring in a separate bill 
means simply that there is to be no action on this question until next 
winter. Every Senator knows what that means. The proposition of 
the Senator from Kentucky means simply to give this matter the go-by, 
to continue this oppression upon the farmers of all the great fruit-grow- 
ing States in this country in order that about seventy-five or eighty 
men may go on and make a little whisky, put it on the market, and 
then make vinegar and sell it cheap. 

I have the papers at my house—if I had them here I would produce 
them—which would show that a very large percentage of all the men 
who are now engaged in this kind of vinegar manufacture have at one 
time or other been arrested by the United States officers for illicit dis- 
tilling before they went into this vinegar manufacture, and they have 

me into that business, a large number of them, for the purpose of evad- 
ing the law. 

Mr. President, I realize the difficulties of my 2 When the Sen- 
ate a short time ago, after full consideration and discussion, adopted this 
amendment by a large vote, I was aware then that perhaps a large portion 
of the Senate had forgotten that members of much longer service, much 

influence here than myself, were bitterly opposed to this measure. 
I know full well the power of the Finance Committee in this body, and 
I know full well the power of the Appropriations Committee in this body, 
and I can simply say that if during the few hours which have passed since 
the other vote was given enough of Senators have had time to repent 
and ask forgiveness for their acts I must stand at my post and take 
the punishment. 
r. HAWLEY. Iam one who is going to change his vote; because 
we have nothing to do with rival processes of manufacture or cutting 
each other out of the market and all that sort of thing. If the revenue 
laws are evaded by the secret selling of alcohol developed in these estab- 
lishments, the existing laws give the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
full power to follow and prosecute these men. If he needs any further 
power to do that, to enforce the existing laws we can give that to him. 
We can easily provide for collecting the 90 cents tax on each gallon that 
they may be openly allowed to develop and sell; but this is too much 
mixed up with the question of rival manufactures, I think, and I shall 
have to change my vote. 

Mr. BECK. This isa question that has been debated before the Com- 
mittee on Finance fora long time. and able arguments have been made 
on both sides, and I confess when the argument was made last by the 
Senator from New York before that committee, I leaned so strongly on 
his side that when the vote came to-day, very un ly—for I had 
no idea it would be thrown in—I voted with him at the close of the 
roll-call with great reluctance, The reason I made the suggestion to 
the Senator from Illinois that it had better go back to the committee 
was because of the doubt I had about it. I thought the matter ought 
to be considered by itself, and some means ought to be devised whereby, 
if any fraud has been commi it could be guarded against without 
destroying everything men are doing, and without preventing people 
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getting the good cheap vinegar they are now getting. peer frue 
the matter ought not to be here, as the committee are still ideri 
it, I suggested that it be not pressed. If we can not get through it 
because of the difficulty of the subject, I propose to vote against it now, 


because we can remedy whatever wrong exists by reporting a bill to 
vent the fraud; but I can not rectify the that will be done if 
E roak ay Gon A ok tis mien TOA ing it on. 


Mr. MORRILL. I voted against this measure when it was presented 
and I shall do so again, not because I do not think there is some evil 
that ought to be remedied and one that I shall be very ready, so far as 
my vote is concerned, to remedy at the earliest possible moment, but 
I do not wish in remedying it to do perhaps a greater evil and also to 
complicate this bill with a very knotty question. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Itisevident, I think, that we can not get through 
with the discussion and vote on this exciting question to-night, because 
this matter of whisky has evidently made a good deal of ex- 
citement in this body, and it will take some little time to calm down. 
It would be well that Sunday should interpose. I therefore move that 
the Senate do now adjourn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska moves 
that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. MORRILL. I call for the yeas and DATE: 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the pal Legislative Clerk 

ed to call the roll. 

Mr. BUTLER (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON]. 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 27, nays 25; as follows: 


YEAS—27. 
Barrow, Farley, Mahone, Slater, 
Bayard, Maxey. Vi 
Beck, George, Mitchell. Van Wyck, 
an joe S aime a WD 

n, ‘00! 
Jonas, Ransom, Williams. 

Coke, Lamar, Saunders, 

NAYS—3B. 
Aliso: Dawes, 
‘Anthony, Edmunds, Sebati, — 
Cameron of Wis, Gorman, Miller of Cal., Windom. 

u. Harrison, Morrill, 

Cor x Hawley, 
Davis of III., Plumb, 

ABSENT—2%. 
A Groome, Johnston, Miller of N. Y., 
Butler, Groyer, Jones of Florida, Pendleton, 
Cameron of Pa., Hal Jones of N. Sau! ry, 
Davis of Va., 2 Kellogg, 
Fair, oar, ham, Tabor, 
Ferry, — Walker. 


So the motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o’cloek and 5 minutes p. m.) 
the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SATURDAY, February 10, 1883. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. F. D. 
POWER. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


JOSEPH WESCOTT & SON. 


Mr. REED. I ask unanimous consent to have now taken up and 
the bill (H. R. 3850) for the relief of Joseph Wescott & Son. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


contract and otherwise, for the construction of two stairways in the wing 
of the State, War, and Navy Departments building in Washington, and to reim- 
burse them forcut granite omitted by mistake from estimates for said con- 
tract, and for other granite ordered by the Government independently of said 


contract. 
Srce. 2. That the Secretary of the is hereby authorized and directed 


to pay the said sum of money to the said Joseph Wescott & Son upon the execu- 
tion and delivery to him of proper receipts therefor. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
this bill? 

Mr. HOLMAN. This is one of the bills reported some time since 
from the Committee of the Whole on the Private Calendar. I do not 
rise to object to passing the bill at this time, though it seems to me that 
all these bills ought to be taken up together. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I reserve the right to object until I 
hear some explanation of the bill. 

e SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] ob- 


jects. 
Mr. HOLMAN. No, sir; I stated that I did not rise to object. 


Mr. REED. Ifthe gentleman from Illinois [Mr. TowNsHEND] de- 
sires an explanation, I shall be very happy 21 it. 

a TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I reserve for the present the right 
to object. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, this bill was duly considered by the ap- 
propriate committee, was favorabl was considered and agreed 
to in the Committee of the Whole on the Private Calendar, and was 
passed there unanimously. All that I ask now is that it may have what 
may be termed its formal passage in the House. There was no objection 
to the bill; there can be none. It is not only equitable but it is legally 
correct. The only difficulty has been to get at it. I desire to have it 
pael now in order that it may reach the Senate in time to pass that 

y at this present session. It was before the last but was 
not reached, owing to the press of business. In the present Congress it 
was reached some two weeks ago, was carefully examined and fully 
explained, and no one found any objection toit. Even my friend from 
Indiana does not object to it. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I do not desire to see any injustice 
done to these claimants; but before the question is decided I would 
like to hear the report read. 

Mr. REED. The report is very lengthy, and the reading would oc- 
eupy half an hour. 

. TALBOTT. The report was read in Committee of the Whole, 
and the bill was favorably reported. 
5 Is there objection to the present consideration of 

Mr. HOLMAN. We lose time in matters coming from the Commit- 
tee of the Whole by delaying their consideration till the facts in the 
case are forgotten. I that by unanimous consent all these bills 
now on the table which have been reported from the Committee of the 
Whole on the Private Calendar be taken up and disposed of. I hope 
Sues en tee apres A ne CR, are not many of these 

Mr. TUCKER. I hope that course will be pursued. I do not think 
it will occupy any great length of time. I feel some interest in two or 
three little bills which occupy the same attitude as that of the gentle- 
man from Maine. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] asks 
unanimous consent that the House now proceed to take up and 
of such bills as have been favorably reported from the Committee of 
the Whole on the Private Calendar. 

Mr. REED. I suppose it is understood on all hands that there will 
not be any call of the yeas and nays or anything to cause delay. If this 
were not understood, there might be objection, members not knowin; 
exactly what the bills are. But if it is proposed to take them up an 
dispose of them by a division, everybody will consent to that, because 
it is only fair and just. 

Mr. HOLMAN. There is one bill on which the yeas and nays may 
possibly be called. 

Mr. REED. Then I submit to the gentleman whether he will not 
permit that bill to be excepted from his request. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Certainly. : 

TheSPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection to the proposition of 
the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. RANDALL. I do not object; but I have a joint resolution which 
I would be glad to have considered before this order is entered upon. 

The SPEAKER. The gentlemen from Pennsylvania hasa joint reso- 
lution which probably ought to pass, if it can be considered. If there 
be no objection it will be taken up first. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. Is it understood that all those 
bills reported by the Committee of the Whole on the Private Calendar 
are now to be taken up? 

The SPEAKER. All that have been favorably reported, with the 
single exception indicated by the gentleman from Indiana. But before 
proceeding with that order the Chair, if there be no objection, will rec- 
ognize the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL]. 


PHILADELPHIA EXHIBITION OF ELECTRICAL APPARATUS, ETC. 


Mr. RANDALL. I ask unanimous consent to introduce for present 
consideration, the joint resolution which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution (H. Res. 337) to provide for admission free of duty of articles in- 
tended fora special exhibition of machinery, tools, Ne 
for the generation and application of electricity to be held at elphia by 
the Franklin Institute. 

Whereas the Franklin Institute of the State of Pennsylvania for the promo- 
tion of the mechanic arts proposes to hold an exhibition of electrical apparatus, 
machinery, tools, and implements, and other articles used in scientific and me- 
chanical and manufacturing businessand investigations; and 

Whereas it is deemed desirable to promote the success of such an exhibition 
by all reasonable encouragement in order that it may be made useful for the pro- 
motion of knowledge: Therefore, 

ives of the United States in Con- 


Be it resolved by the Senate and House of 
gress assembled, all articles which be i for the sole purpose of 
exhibition at the exhibition to be held by the Franklin Institute of the of 


he 

toms fees or , under such regulations as the Secretary of t 

shall prescribe: all such articles as be sold in the United 
States or withdrawn for consumption therein at any time after such im 

tion, shall be subject to the duties, if any, imposed on like articles by the 


reve- 
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nue laws in force at the date of importation : And That in case 


any article imported under the provisions of this joint resolution shall be with- 
drawn from consumption, or shall be sold, withou! ag ape of duty as required 
by law, all the penalties prescribed by the revenue laws shall be applied and en- 
forced against such articles and against the persons who may be guilty of such 
withdrawal or sale. 2 

Mr. HOLMAN. I hope there will be a word of explanation before 
the joint resolution is put on its passage. k 

Mr. RANDALL. Therewill be. This joint resolution was prepared 
by Mr. Frederick Fraley at the instance of the Franklin Institute of 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. It is understood this explanation is 
made subject to objection ? 

The SPEAKER. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. RANDALL. The Franklin Institute is a scientific association 
of the city of Philadelphia and is favorably known throughout the 
United States. The joint resolution in and object is in har- 
mony with the act of 1874 admitting articles for exhibition free of duty. 
It is in exact agreement with the joint resolution passed by this House 
in reference to the exhibition at Denver, in Colorado. It has thrown 
around it every safeguard for the protection of the rights not only of 
the Government but of individuals; so that no injury can result from its 


» TheSPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the joint resolution? 

Mr. BELFORD. If there be no objection, Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to offer an amendment to the joint resolution to make it applicable to the 
exhibition to be held in 1883 at the city of Denver inColorado. If that 
be done at this time it will save the necessity of providing by a separate 
resolution for the other instance. 

Mr. RANDALL. Is that exhibition at Denver in reference to the 
application of electricity? 

Mr. BELFORD. The exhibition at Denver will be in its terms as 
broad as the one provided for in this resolution at Philadelphia. II, 
however, my amendment will embarrass the passage of this joint reso- 
lution I will withdraw it. 

Mr. RANDALL. I should like to promote the object of the gentle- 
man from Colorado, and am willing to admit any amendment in refer- 
ence to any other similar exhibition. 

Mr. BELFORD. I will withhold my amendment until another occa- 
sion. 

There was no objection; and the joint resolution was received, read 
a first and second time, ordered to be en and read a third time; 
and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. RANDALL moved to reconsider the vote by whichthe joint res- 
olution was ; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


BILLS PASSED. 


The SPEAKER. By previous order the House will now proceed to 
the consideration of bills reported favorably from the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar, and which lie upon the Speaker’s 
table as unfinished business. 

The following bills reported from the Committee of the Whole House 
on the Private Calendar were severally taken up, ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time; and being engrossed, were accordingly 
read the third time, and $ 

A bill (H. R. 3834) for the relief of Lieutenant-Colonel T. G. Baylor. 

A bill (H. R. oa for the relief of William Martin; 

A bill (H. R. 3842) to pay to Charles W. Button the costs of adver- 
tising property levied on by the collector of United States internal 
revenue in the fifth district of Virginia; and 

A bill (H. R. 3850) for the relief of Joseph Wescott & Son. 


BILLS PASSED WITH AMENDMENTS. 


The following bills reported from the Committee of the Whole House 
on the Private Calendar with amendments were severally taken up, 
the ee ee to, and De bills as amended ordered to be en- 
grossed an a third time; and being engrossed, were according] 
read the third time, and passed: 7 

A bill (H. R. 1786) for relief of J. D. Morrison, surviving partner of 
C. M. & J. D. Morrison; and 

A bill (H. R. 792) for the relief of William Lake. 


BILL LAID ON THE TABLE. 


The SPEAKER. The bill (H. R. 269) for the relief of Major Jacob 
E. Burbank has been reported from the Committee of the Whole House 
on the Private Calendar with a favorable recommendation. Senate bill 
156 to the same purport, has already passed, and if there be no objec- 
tion this bill will be laid upon the table. 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 

JOHN F. SEVERANCE. 

The SPEAKER. The next bill reported from the Committee of the 

Whole House on the Private Calendar with a favorable recommenda- 


tion is the bill (H. R. 694) for the relief of John F. Severance. 
Mr. TOWNS. D, of Illinois. Where does that bill come from? 


The SPEAKER. From the Committee of the Whole House, with 
favorable recommendation. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. There are other cases exactly simi- 
lar, and there ought to be a general law passed covering all such cases. 

The SPEAKER. There is a general law applying to most of them. 

Mr. TALBOTT. This is an exception to that law. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Ilinois. I have two bills before the com- 
mittee of like character with this which ought also to be reported. 

The bill was ordered tobe and read a third time; and being 
engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

STEPHEN P. YEOMANS AND ANDREW LEECH. 


The next bill reported favorably from the Committee of the Whole 
was the bill (H. R. 301) for the relief of Stephen P. Yeomans and An- 
drew Leech. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPARKS], whom 
I do not see in his seat, objected to this bill, as I did, but inasmuch as 
it has been reported favorably to the House, I am not inclined to insist 
further on my objection. I regret, however, that the gentleman from 
Illinois is not present to avail himself of the opportunity to make ob- 
jection if he desires to do so. N 

The bill was ordered to be and read a third time; and being 

it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. REED moved to reconsider the several votes just taken; and also 
moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


JAMES H. WELLINGS. 


Mr. SPAULDING. I ask unanimous consent to discharge the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar from the further 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 806) for the relief of James H. Wellings, 
and put the same upon its passage. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read, subject to objection. 

The bill was read as follows: 


Mr. HOLMAN. I wish to say a word in to this bill. I have 
no desire to object toit, nor have I any doubt of its merits; but in the last 
session of Congress a bill was passed, a general law, covering all such 


cases. 

Mr. SPAULDING. But it has not passed the Senate. 

Mr. HOLMAN. And the effect of passing this bill through the House 
at this time is to give it an undue advantage over bills which should 
properly come in under that general law to which I have referred. As 
I understand it the War Claims Committee are not in favor of reporting 
upon these individual cases, not regarding it right and proper to pass 
upon that class of claims. 

Mr. SPAULDING. This was reported favorably from the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I understand that; but the result is, if this bill is 
passed, to give it, in my judgment, an improper standing which it should 
not have. It should come in under the general law. I think we should 
await the action of the Senate on the bill to which I have referred. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 
Mr. HOLMAN. I shall not object to it. 


Mr. MILLER. Why do you not object? I have several billsof the 
same character. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I do not desire to object further than as I have said 
I think these should come in under the general law. 5 

There being no objection, the bill was ordered to be and 
read a third time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. SPAULDING moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
ya passed; and also moved thatthe motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


MAJOR-GENERAL THE BARON DE KALB. 

Mr. TALBOTT. Iask unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table Senate bill 325, to provide for the erection of a monument to the 
memory of Major-General the Baron de Kalb, and put the same upon 
its I will make an explanation of the bill if desired. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Let the bill be read. 

The bill was read as follows: 


Whereas in October, 1780, the Congress of the United States paasd the follow- 


ing resolution: 
“IN CONGRESS, October, 1780. 

“ Resolved, That a monument be erected to the memory of the late Major-Gen- 
eral the Baron De Kalb, in the city of Annapolis, in the State of Maryland, with 
the following inscription: 

Military Maris brigadier of the aretas of France, had mejor general ia the sory 
erit, er oft 0 x ne serv- 
at the United States rica. Ha Nee it 


ice oi of Ame ving served with honor and reputation 
for years, he gave a last and proof of his attachment to liber- 
ties of mankind cause of in the near Camden, in the 
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State of South Carolina, on the 16th of A 1780, . leading on the troops 
of the Maryland and Delaware lines superior numbers, and 
the 1th following expired, inthe forty-eighi ieroed F 
the l soov opasa in the e year 
Congress of the United States of S aS i of his sasl, oorr- 


ice, and merit, have erected this monument: 


herefore, 
Be it enacted, &, That the sum of $10,000 be, and the same is ppropri- 
eee — edie abe for the r the 


the „5 
Shove See spotted; the Secretary of State shall hee . 


trol of the erection of said monument. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 


Moros 
no objection, the bill was taken from the Speaker’s ape 
od by its e a first and second time, ordered to a third reading, read 
te ted tine and passed. 
. TALBOTT moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 
VV 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. RYAN. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. LYNCH. I ask unanimous consent to discharge the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union from the further consid- 
eration of House bill No. Kien providing for the payment of bounties 
and pensions to the heirs of colored troops in the late war, and 
that the same be taken up for present consideration. If there is any 
debate I will not ask for its consideration. 

Mr. SPARKS. What is it? I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. LYNCH. It is a bill providing for the paya of bounties and 
pensions to the heirs of colored troops serving in the late war. 

Mr. SPARKS. Let the bill be read. 

The bill was read. 

Mr. SPARKS. I object to its consideration. 

m Mr. LYNCH. I hope the gentleman will not insist upon his objec- 
on. 

Mr. hr and Mr. ROBINSON of Massachusetts. Letus have the 

order. 

SPEAKER. The Chairis informed that several gentlemen have 
resolutions which they desire to present for reference to appropriate 
committees. If there be no objection the Chair will recognize them for 
that purpose. 

Mr. JACOBS. I have a resolution here which I wish to submit for 
reference to the Committee on Naval Affairs. It is a resolution asking 
for information in reference to the saving of life at sea. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Ishall have to object unless I can get the privilege 
to introduce a resolution myself for information. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 


DU BOIS SYSTEM OF NAVIGATION. 

Mr. PAGE. I desire to submit a privileged report from the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. I am directed by the committee to report back 
the following resolution referred to that committee, with the amend- 
ments which are suggested in the report. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be, and he hereby is, requested to cause 
to be examined the Du Bois system for im ng waged Soa ovina ion of the Alle- 
gheny River, Pennsylvania, and to report the result thereof to the House, to- 
gether with such recommendations as may properly relate Radian 

The committee recommended that the words ‘‘for improving the 
navigation of the Allegheny River, Pennsylvania,“ be stricken out, and 
that the words of navigation“ be inserted after the word ‘‘ system;’’ 
so that it will read cause to be examined the Du Bois system of navi- 
gation,” &e. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. PAGE moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolution was 
agreed to; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. NEILL. I made the objection a moment since under a mis- 
apprehension 
MEMBERS. Regular order. 
Mr. GUNTER. I ask unanimous consent to take up Senate bill 
The SPEAKER. The e order is called for against all bills. 
Mr. JACOBS. The gentleman from Pennsylvania withdraws his 
objection to the introduction of this resolution. 
Mr. O'NEILL. I withdraw the objection. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania objected in the 
first instance to the introduction of these resolutions and the Chair has 
other business since that time. The gentleman did not with- 
draw it until it was too late. 
Mr. O’NEILL. I do not desire to insist upon the objection. 
Mr. HASKELL. I renew it- I ask that we proceed to the consid- 
eration of the tariff. 


Mr. O'NEILL. Five minutes will be sufficient for the introduction 
of these several resolutions of inquiry. 

Mr. HASKELL. We will have the order from this on. I 
think an hour is sufficient for the business which the gentleman suggests. 

Mr. CABELL. You will get along much more rapidly by not an- 
tagonizing everything else. 

FITZ-JOHN PORTER CASE. 

Mr. BRAGG. Lask consent to submit my views and have them 
printed on the subject of the Fitz-John Porter bill. 

Mr. DAWES. I ask the same privilege. 

Mr. MILLER. I object. 

TRANSFER OF THE SIGNAL SERVICE. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. I ask consent to submit some remarks 
upon the subject of the transfer of the Signal Service. 

There was no objection. [See Appendix. ] 

VIOLATION OF INTERNAL-REVENUE LAWS IN ALASKA. 

The SPEAKER, by unanimous consent, laid before the House a com- 
munication from the Secretary of the Treasury, with accompanying 
papers, relative to violations of the internal-revenue laws in Alaska; 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered to 
be printed. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
Mr. KELLEY. I move to dispense with the morning hour for the 


call of committees. 8 
The motion was to (two-thirds voting in favor thereof). 
Mr. KELLEY. now move that the House resolve itself into Com- 


mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the tariff bill. Pending that motion, I desire to ask 
gentlemen on the other side, especially my colleagues on the Committee 
on Ways and Means, what time they desire for the discussion of the 
paragraph now under consideration and which promised such fruitful 
discussion from the number of gentlemen upon the floor yesterday when 
it was reached? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. There ought to be an hour at least. 

Mr. MORRISON. I think we ought to have an hour. There are 
many gentlemen who desire to be heard upon the subject. 

Mr. KELLEY. Then, Mr. Speaker, pending my other motion, I 
move that all debate on the pending paragraph and amendments thereto 
be closed in one hour. 

The motion to close debate was agreed to. 

Mr. HASKELL moved to reconsider the vote just taken; and also 
moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

The motion that the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole 
was to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
on ag on the state of the Union, Mr. Burrows, of Michigan, in the 

ir. 
~ TARIFF. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, and resumes consideration of the bill (H. R. 
7313) to impose duties on foreign imports, and for other purposes. 

The pending paragraph was read, as follows: 

Iron and steel cotton-ties or hoops for baling purposes, not thinner than No. 
19 wire gauge, 1 and four-tenths of l cent per pound. 
The pending amendment offered by Mr. MACKEY was as follows: 


In line 734 strike out 19“ and insert“ 20; and in lines 734 and 735strike out 
“1 and four-tenths of 1 cent per pound and insert “35 per cent. ad valorem." 

So that if adopted the cry Sy ae will read: 

“Tron and steel cotton-ties or hoops for baling purposes, not thinner than No. 
20 wire gauge, 35 per cent. ad valorem.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MOORE] is 
entitled to the floor. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to speak very briefly to the 
business interests of the whole country. He that hath ears to hear, let 
him hear.“ 

The people of the United States have sent to this House two hun- 
dred and ninety-three men presumably representative men, sensible 
men—to make lawsand to enact such wise measures as the material in- 
terests of all parts of the country seem to demand. For nearly two 
weeks we have been trying to enact a new tariff bill, a bill looking to 
a general revision of the existing law, a revision urgently demanded by 
every industrial interest in every part of our common country. In the 
face of the substantially universal entreaty for action by this House, 
the majority have been compelled to sit here from day to day and from 
hour to hour and listen to one continuous and wishy-washy flood of 
often frivolous, seldom entertaining, never edifying, but sometimes ab- 
solutely silly political slush and Bourbon flipflap, intended, no matter 
what the ostensible pretext, to prevent the passage of any tariff measure 
during the present session. 

In view of these widely known facts what is the duty of the Repub- 
lican here, to whom the people of the Union have a legiti- 


majority 
mate right to look for action? We have on the rolls of this House a 
clear working majority of nine or ten Republican members. How many 
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of them answer daily when their names are called? This is a pregnant 
inquiry. In addition to our own party there is believed tobe more than 
one on the other side ready to vote for a protective tariff. Witness as 
a specimen from Alabama only one of hundreds presented to Congress 
asking for protective legislation, namely: 
To the honorable the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States in Congress assembled : 

Your memorialists, manufacturers of pig-iron in Alabama, respectfully rep- 
resent to your honorable bodies: 

That we have vital interests in the pending tariff legislation ; 

That our distance from markets for our products nentralizes the advantages 
we may have of cheaper production ; 

That we need the tariff to secure the American market to American producers; 

That with English wages we could defy England, but that paying, as we do, 
double her wages, we can not compete with Her, even in the markets of ourown 


State 

That we earnestly urge the pamass of a tariff bill this session—not less pro- 
teetive than the commission bi d that we shall seriously deprecate any at- 
tempt to defeat the will of peg tee of Congress by factious opposition ; 

That the whole sum as dividends on capital invested in making pig-iron 
in Alabama and Geo! has not amounted to 5 per cent. of the capital and 
lost in the same business during the past fifteen years; 

That we pointedly dissent from the recently published statement of an official 
of an Alabama. iron company that iron is being made in Alabama for $9.50 per 
ton, as different from our experience with equal facilities by from 30 to 50 per 
cent., even for the cheaper grades of iron; 

That it is our opinion, based on ten years’ experience in the manufacture of 
—.— in Alabama, that the cost of making it will in the future increase rather 
than iminish * 

eee eee F. L. Wadsworth, secretary of Alice Furnace 
Company, of gham, Alabama, as the bearer of this memorial, and as the 


representative of our views. 


Mary PRATT FURNA : 
DE BARDELEBEN & UNDERWOOD. 


BIEMIN 

Per JAMES G. CALDWELL, 5 
Rounp MOUNTAIN IRON Works, 
R. P. SIBLEY, Lessee. 

By Z. W. 8 COMPANY, 
TECUMSEH IR 


Woenstock IRO: 
By GEORGE NOBLE. 

CLIFTON IRON COMPANY, 
By GEORGE NOBLE. 

EDWARDS Inox COMPANY, 


ACE COMPANY, 
H. C. EAGLE, Manager. 

Now, there can be no doubt of our power to pass a revised tariff bill 
if we can but have a united will, and if, furthermore, our own party 
leadership will but consent for us to be put into the way for doing it. 
But no army, however strong and well equipped, can ever hope to win 
battles unless their will first concentrate and then lead them 
on to victory. It is believed to be neither wise nor safe to put faith in 
Democratic professions of a willingness to pass any tariff bill through 
this House. It is far safer and wiser to trust in the opposite theory. 
The pretext that they are anxious to pass a bill, but merely object to 
the provisions of that one now under consideration, is believed to be 
merely a fli: and t sub calculated to mislead no- 
body; and that they would enact a tariff bill now of any sort, even if 
they were permitted to write the rates, is seriously doubted by many 
and believed by very few. 

In view, therefore, of all the surroundings, I believe it to be our pa- 
triotic duty—and the suggestions are made solely upon my individual 

ibility—to call the Republicans of this House in early counsel, 
in order that their free and full consultations may be crystallized into 
a deliberately matured plan for such vigorous action as shall secure at 
no distant day the passage of a revised tariff bill. If it shall appear 
that certain members of our own are for any cause habitually 
absenting themselves from the calls of publicduty, let every such mem- 
ber be immediately summoned here for action, and let it be read and 
known of all men that, no matter what the opposition from the minor- 
ity, we, to whom the country is anxiously looking, are determined to 
pass the bill and are willing to abide the consequences. The mind of 
every member of this side has been long since thoroughly made up. In- 
deed, if it were not so, the eloquent free-trade orators of the other side 
have as yet offered no convincing arguments and given no satisfactory 
reasons to either convert our judgments or change our convictions, 

Finally, if, after we have done all this and exhausted all our resources, 
any recalcitrant Republican member or members should fail in this vital 
emergency to respond to this call of patriotic duty, let every such name 
or names be sent upon the wings of the wind and so conspicnously 
heralded that every citizen and tax-payer of the Union may be able to 
precisely locate the individual responsibility for the general failure. It 
is not to be expected that even every member of our own party can be 
exactly suited. No human ingenuity can frame a tariff that will pre- 
cisely suit everybody. Each must be willing to concede something of 


his individual ce. Thisis wise; thisis patriotic, and isin accord 
with the t spirit of our broad and catholic institutions. 
If the party will but act vigorously and promptly in the 


line of its duty with 
the plaudit ‘ 

lack of courage and discretion in its -leadership and 
ranks, we permit Democratic filibusterism to defeat our p 


it will yet go back from this House to the 
ell done, good and faithful servants;”’ but if, from 


absenteeism in its 
then 


may our party expect to have written upon its front the stern rebukes 
of a distrustful constituency. 
Mr. WHEELER. Mr i I desire most respectfully to ask 


the members of the House to consider the ing question in a rea- 
sonable spirit. We ask them to look upon the subject with fairness 
tempered with liberality. We do not complain of the benefit derived 
by the people of the North which accrues to them by a proper and judi- 
cious tariff protection. Far from it; we rejoice to see prosperity crown 
the efforts of our brothers in that section. 

You admit, gentlemen of New England, that you owe your great pros- 
perity to protection, and you insist that without a protective tariff dev- 
astation would follow your era of almost limitless wealth and progress. 

I come from a section of country which I may say is substantially 
without protection. With our toil we produce cotton, which to the 
value of from $200,000,000 to $300,000,000 is annually exported. This 

ives an exchange which adds materially to the wealth of the United 
tes. We ask, however, no aid from the Goternment. We ask no 
protection, and we get 
NO PROTECTION 
for our most extensive industries. As cotton contributes more than any 
other product to the wealth of all our country, could we not with great 
propriety ask that laws be passed to encourage its production for the 
same reason that the people of the North ask aid of the Government 
to sustain their industries ? 

If the trace-chain which holds the plow that cultivates cotton should 
be taxed 100 per cent. to encourage and enrich trace-chain makers of 
New England, if for the same reason the plow and hoe and bridle and 
bit and wagon and gin, all of which are n to make cotton, are 
taxed and the cotton-planter is made to pay double for them to en- 
courage and enrich the manufacturers of these articles, should not some 
plan be devised to protect and encourage the growth of the product that 
employs these articles in its cultivation? It seems to me that reason 
and justice demand that it should. But, Mr. Chairman, thé South has 
never asked such a boon, reasonable as it would be. Consistent as it 
would be with the theory of protection, she has never asked anything of 
the kind, and she has never received anything of the kind. 

Having received no protection and no enco ent, having paid a 
tax on everything to make the cotton, would it not be a graceful 
act for Congress to say, ‘‘ You shall not be taxed a farthing on the iron 
you use to pack the product which enriches nearly every one more than 
it does the man who produces it? Would it not be graceful for Congress 
to say, Lou get a back for the cotton-ties and you shall not pay 
any tax upon them? edo noteven ask that; we only ask that the tax 
be kept where it has been for $ 

SEVENTEEN YEARS. 
We only ask that it be kept at 35 per cent. ad valorem. This tax yields 
the Government $253,335.87. We pay it readily and cheerfully, and 
although a severe burden we submit to it without a murmur. But 
when the committee propose to raise the tax 100 per cent., we do think 
KAM assault, an oppression, and a wrong which ought not to be in- 


The men upon whom the almost solid Republican party infticts this 
outrage are for the most part the colored people of the South. 

Is it possible that the Connecticut reserve of Ohio is to furnish the 
leader, and that New England isto head the column in this attack? I 
admire the zeal of these gentlemen for the interests of their sections, 
but I say, gentlemen, let your zeal be tempered with justice. 

Is that e too much of you, the fair-minded gentlemen of Maŝa- 
chusetts and New England? Is that asking too much? Let me put 
the question to the distinguished leader of the Massachusetts delegation 
[Mr. Ropryson], who, when he speaks (and upon most subjects he 
speaks much), commands the most respectful attention. I could not but 
posui with his sagacity in not seeking discussion upon this subject. 

e says: 

I have refrained from taking any part in the debate heretofore. 

He also says: 

Is it not well enough? N. asks for an increase. But if it is well enough, 
why not let it alone? I submit we have had speeches enough. 

The gentleman from Maine, I mean the portly gentleman from Port- 
land, followed in a speech in which he told us in glowing of 
the excellent condition of the laboring people of his State, and with the 
paton of poetry he described the sunlight of heaven shining in their 

ppy homes. They weresatisfiedalso. But before the echo of his words 
had died away, while the words nobody wants an increase’? were 
still fresh upon our ears, the stentorious voice of the Youngstown dis- 
trict gentleman rings through this Hall, demanding not only an increase 
but more than a 

DOUBLE INCREASE 


of this already oppressive burden. 
I now ap to the conservative sentiment of Massachusetts to stand 
to right justice in this matter, and to do here as that thirty years’ 
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student of tariff legislation did in the other end of the Capitol. He said 
it was well enough,“ and he refused to listen to on the sub- 
ject. He seemed to think that this iron-tie matter should be let alone, 
and he seemed to think that nobody asked for an increase. At least 
this distinguished Senator seemed to think, like our New England 
resentative, that nobody asked for more and that debate on such a su 
ject was unnecessary and unprofitable. 

It seems to me that these gentlemen are right, and that they ought 
to be satisfied with the profits of Northern factories. 

I hold in my hand Mr. Spofford’s excellent Almanac, which states 
that since 1870 the factory at Chicopee, the home of the Jeman 
[Mr. Ropryson], has paid as high as 70 per cent. dividends in a single 
year, and that the Lowell Mills, located just half way between the 
home of the two gentlemen, with their stock watered up to $690 a 
share, have paid as high as $140 on a share in a single year. 

Both gentlemen seem to be satisfied with from 70 to 140 per cent. for 
mill-owners, and, unlike Oliver Twist, they do not ask for more. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. What is the name of the com- 

y to which the gentleman alludes? 

Mr. WHEELER. Iam speaking of the Chicopee factory. I take 
the statement from Spofford’s American Almanac. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I want to tell my friend all 
about that in a minute. 

Mr. WHEELER. I make the statement on the authority of Mr. 
Spofford. 

lr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. That company sunk all its ca) 
ital, was then bought up in an insolvent condition, and paid dividends 
upon the reduced amount fixed by the purchase. 

Mr. WHEELER. I commend the zeal of those gentlemen, but I do 
ask that they temper their zeal with justice to our people. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I wish you would make your 
argument on the facts, not the supposition. 

Mr. WHEELER. I simply state what is placed before us by Mr. 
Spofford in his Almanac, 

The gentleman does not question the correctness of the statement, but 
he says this 70 per cent. profit was made by a broken-down, reorgan- 


ized corporation. So much the better for my ent. Ifa broken- 
down factory makes 70 per cent., what on earth do the prosperous ones 
make? . 


Now we begin to see the practical working of this protective tariff 
system. Massachusetts is an average manufacturing State, and Alabama 
is an average purchasing State of factory products. Massachusetts fac- 
tories made last year products amounting to over $600,000, 000, and pro- 
tection made these articles sell for at least $100,000,000 more than they 
would have sold for without protection. By this protective tariff Ala- 
bama paid from thirty to millions more than she would have done 
for factory products during the same year. > 

Let us look squarely at the matter—from thirty to fifty million dol- 
larsa year paid by Alabama to Massachusetts. Just to this extent 
Massachusetts is enriched and Alabama is impoverished. 

The consequence naturally would be that the 

PROFITS OF LABOR 


in Alabama would be about one-half what they are in protected Mas- 
sachusetts and Maine. 

Let me tell you, gentlemen, this phrase, profits of labor in Alabama, 
involves the prosperity, the advancement, and the civilization of six 
million colored people, and this tax is a tax upon the profits of their 
hard labor. 

Now refer to the census, and we see that farm laborers in Maine re- 
ceive as profits for their work $24.75 per month, those of Massachusetts 

-$30.66 per month, while in Alabama they earn but $13.15 month. 

By these laws you have already reduced the profit of the labor of the 

colored man in Alabama to $13.15 per month, while the 

BOUNTY 
you have made him pay for protected New England makes farm labor 
doubly profitable in that section. 

There are of course other reasons for this difference, but tariff pro- 
tection enters largely into the calculation. We of the South and West 
have paid manufacturers millions upon millions as bounty. This has 
made us so poor that we have not been able to build up our country, 
and this is the principal reason why we have so little of that appear- 
ance of wealth which is seen in sections controlled in the interest of 
monopoly, and which are recipients of profits given them by the bounty 
of pro on. 

As I told you when discussing the glass-ware schedule, you have 
made the South so poor that we can not buy any glass at all in any 
shape. We drink water from gourds and have p shutters to our 
cabins. 

The gentlemen from Maine and Massachusetts admit that under this 
system of protection their laborers have all 

THE SUNLIGHT OF HEAVEN 
they desire streaming upon them, and last week I asked you, gentle- 
men of Maine and Massachusetts, to reduce this nearly 100 per cent. 
tax on small window-glass, so that 6,000,000 of colored nren in the 
section from which I come may also have the sunlight of heaven. 
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I asked you to reduce this tax, gentlemen of New England, and let the 

lank shutter in a million cabins be replaced by a material which, while 

it keeps out the blasts of winter, will let God’s untaxed sunlight shine 
in the humble habitations of these wards of the nation. 

While this tax benefits the factory-owners and farm hands, I see the 
statistics I have before me do not sustain the claim that factory oper- 
atives get their share of the benefit. I see by the report of cotton- 
goods trade (page 98) that the average wages paid men in Massachu- 
setts cotton-mills is $8.30 per week for sixty hours’ work, while in 
England the average wages paid to men in cotton factories is $8 per 
week for fifty-six hours’ work; therefore, according to that report pub- 
lished by Congress, factory hands get 14 cents and a fraction per hour 
in Old England, and for the same work in protected New England they 
get 13 cents and a fraction per hour. 

Now, who do the gentlemen speak for when they say they do not 
ask for more? Do they speak for the mill-owners of Chicopee, who get 
$70,000 in a single year as profit on the $100,000 invested, or do they 
speak for the operatives, who, according to the report I read, get less 
pay than the down-trodden English operatives, whose degradation was 
proclaimed on this floor in the presence of the Marquis of Lorne, the 
son of the Empress of India, the reigning sovereign Queen of Great 
Britain? . 

Mr. Chairman, this is the result and effect of the extreme protective 
policy on New land mill operatives, who, according to the theory 
of extreme p on, are the recipients of the bounty which the sys- 
tem affords; and I must with great respect submit to this House that 
they do not make a very strong showing. 

If, gentlemen, 14 cents and a fraction make degraded paupers of the 
mill-hands in Old England, does not a lesser compensation make the 
mill-hands of New England degraded paupers in a lower degree? 

Have New England operatives, like Oliver Twist, become so sub- 
dued that they not only 

DARE NOT ASK FOR MORE 
but have delegated these distinguished representatives to tell the Amer- 
ican people how well off they are and that they ask no improvement 
in their condition? Is it not well enough?” What more do the 
people want?“ cry the gentlemen from Maine and Massachusetts on 
the floor of the American Congress. 

No wonder these gentlemen do not wish the question discussed. It 
will not bear di ion. 

We have shown that but one or two hundred factory hands would 
be in any event benefited by the increased tax on cotton-ties; so you 
have not that excuse. 

And since you have refused the colored men in the South cheap glass, 
since by your law you have already reduced the profits of their labor to 
$13 per month, I beg that you will not further reduce this compensa- 
tion by enacting a law which you all see is unnecessary, impolitic, and 

just. 
Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. GODSHALK. Mr. Chairman, since the commencement of the 
consideration of this bill, more than two weeks ago, progress has been 
delayed by constant and persistent efforts to reduce duties on articles 
of American manufacture thus far reached on the schedules. Hardly 
a line of it has been read without some member on the Democratic side 
of the Chamber rising to offer amendments, followed by long and tire- 
some es in support of them. Much valuable time has been 
wasted in idle talk here, while the country impatiently awaits our 
tardy action. I have thought that I could best serve the interests of 
my constituents by promptly voting for the provisions of the bill as 
reported by the Committee on Ways and Means, and while some of the 
duties are lower than those I deem essential to American prosperity, I 
have been willing to defer to their better judgment, and support the 
bill in detail. 

The bill has been unsparingly denounced by those gentlemen who 
say they are in favor of a tariff for revenue only; but has been most 
ably defended, explained, and justified by the Republican members of 
the committee. 

I notice that every amendment that is made to this bill is in the di- 
rection of lower duties. Do gentlemen who are talking about a reduc- 
tion of the revenues of the Government expect to effect it in this way? 
Is it not enough that we are now importing from foreign countries 
about a thousand million dollars’ worth of goods every year, most of 
which we could manufacture in our own country, and is any legislation 
that proposes to reduce revenues likely to be successful that attempts 
it in thisway? A reduction of duties will increase these enormous 
importations, and consequently increase revenue at least for a time, 
until the people of the United States are so impoverished by this 
kind of legislation that they can no longer afford to supply their wants 
in this way. I notice that many of these amendments are urged by 


gentlemen who have been conspicuous for many years in public life, 
men who have had a potent influence in molding and giving direction 
to public sentiment, both before and since the rebellion, at least in the 
southern section of the Union. Have the measures of publicpolicy that 
they have recommended and supported been beneficial to the people of 
the United States, or even to their own section? For more than fifty 
years the statesmen of this school have been endeavoring to fasten free 
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trade upon this country, and although not entirely successful in this 

they have (except for a few years during the rebellion, and immediately 

succeeding) been, with their northern allies, a constant menace to the 

American system of protection to home industries. The advocates of a 

reduction of duties below the rates named in this bill are deluding them- 

ern in the hope that they can rally the country to the support of their 
ews. : 

They were not more mistaken in 1861 as to the real condition of pub- 
lic sentiment at that time than they are to-day. In 1861 they supposed 
that they cóuld dissolve this Union and establish in theSouth an inde- 
pendent confederacy upon the corner-stone of human slavery. They 
misjudged on that occasion, and they have misjudged ever since as to 
the needs of the country. 

I represent a constituency, Iam glad to say, who are willing to live 
and let live. They do not want to see this great Government of ours, 
in this age of the world, adopt any policy that will unfavorably affect 
enterprise and labor; that will reduce our laboring classes to the con- 
dition of the pauper labor of Europe; they do not want to see our work- 
shops closed; they do not want to see the artisan, the mechanic, the 
man who works in the mines and in the rolling mills reduced to a con- 
dition where he will be without labor or employment. 

They know that those men will be in a condition of great want as 
soon as the condition of affairs is brought about which gentlemen on the 
other side are seeking to establish. They know very well that the man 
who can handle tools in the workshop, the man who can delve in the 
mines, the man who can prosecute a business to which he is accustomed, 
will become helpless when driven to labor at other occupations. 

For instance, what is a man worth in the flour-mill who may be a 
good hand in the machine-shop, in the rolling-mill, or in the mines? 
I say that the American laborer in this country is an entirely different 
person from what he is in most of the countries of the world, and I am 
glad to know he is so regarded everywhere in the States that favor pro- 
tection. 

They talk about the reduction of duties in the interest of labor. I 
think I know more than they do about publicsentiment in that respect. 
It is a fact which they will learn in good time that there is as a rule 
in the Northern States a mere fragment of the population who desire a 
reduction of duties on articles of foreign make coming in competition 
with those of American fabrication. Within the last three weeks I 
have presented to Congress the petitions of more than five hundred la- 
borers in the iron-works alone in my Congressional district praying that 
no reduction of duties be made, besides receiving many letters from 
business men and others to the same effect. 

As to the amendment now pending, I have only time to say that it 
ought to be promptly voted down. As my time has expired, I ask leave 
to refer to the statement of Thomas H. Wells relating to cotton-ties be- 
fore the Tariff Commission, to be found in their report at page 813. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. i „under existing law and the in- 
terpretation placed upon the same by the Secretary of the Treasury there 
is a duty of 35 per cent. ad valorem upon iron and steel cotton-ties, or 
hoops for baling purposes. Under this rate every ton of cotton-ties im- 
ported into this country pays a duty of $13.60 to the Government. This 
is in itself a high tax. But what does the present bill propose? It pro- 
poses to ſar more than double that tax. It proposes to impose a duty 
of 1.4 cents per pound, equivalent to 81.64 per cent. ad valorem. Under 
the proposed rate cotton-ties imported into this country will have to pay 
a tax of $33.60 per ton. j 

This increase of duty, if adopted, will make the cotton-planters and 
cotton producers of the South pay $20 a ton more for ties than they do 
now. The proposition means, purely and simply, a tax of from a half 
to three-quarters of a million dollars a year on the cotton farmers and 
laborers of the South for the benefit of the few cotton-tie manufact- 
urers in the United States. 

Sir, the enactment of this measure into Jaw would be class legislation 
of the worst kind. It would be an invidious and unjust discrimination 
against us of the South, against the millions of that section, in favor of 
a privileged and favored few. Nota cotton-tie is sold for consumption 
or use north of what is known as Mason and Dickson’s line, and the 
consequence is that the imposition of this burdensome tax would fall 

y upon us of the cotton-producing section. 
ready is the cotton-planter and cotton laborer of the South bowed 
down under burdens he is scarcely able to bear, and against the impo- 
sition of this additional one I here raise my voice in earnest and sol- 
emn protest, 

Sir, the goal fe, of the South is not prospering. By the hard- 
est kind of struggle, and by the closest management and economy only, 
can he pay expenses, keep free of debt and make a livelihood for him- 
self and family. His section of our common country is not enjoying 
prosperity. The people are poor. Wise statesmanship would look into 
the condition of the people of a given locality or vocation and ascertain 
their ability to bear it before imposing heavier imposts, which would 
fall upon them alone, as will be the case on the cotton producers of the 
South should this measure pass. 

By imposing tariff duties you protect every manufacturing industry 
of the country; Joa prose wheat and sugar and rice and other agri- 
eultural products. But what protection do you give cotton, the great- 


est of them all? None, sheoltar none. You cannot protect it, for 


the reason that it is a plant iar to the southern section of this 
country. Six-sevenths of all the cotton which goes into the markets 
of the world is raised in America. No other country can compare or 
compete with us in its production, and producing more than is needed 
for home consumption we must needs export it. Therefore it is that 
it can not be protected by tariff duties as other interests and indus- 
tries are. 

But, sir, cotton stands not where it needs no protection, but where 
it can receive none. And since you can not protect it, in God’s name 
do not oppress it. The fact that it stands where it ean not be protected 
as our other industries are is a forcible argument why, according to the 
law of compensation, it should be favored and privileged in other re- 
spects. Especially is this trae when we consider what cotton does for 
us. Six or seven 3 millions of dollars’ worth of merchandise is 
imported into the United States every year, and it is cotton which rec- 
tifies to a very great extent the balance of trade in our favor in our ex- 
port and import commerce. 

Look at the figures. 

Our total exports in 1881 were, in round numbers, $902,000,000. 

Of these the exports of products of agriculture were, in round num- 
bers, $730,000,000; and of this latter amount cotton farnished, in round 
numbers, $248, 000,000. In 1882 our total exports were, in round num- 
bers, $750,000,000. Of these the exportsof the products of agriculture 
were $552,000,000; and of this latter amount cotton furnished, in round 
numbers, $200,000,000. 

Sir, cotton may not be king in the sense it was prior to 1860, but it 
still heads the list of articles exported from the country and wields an 
influence second to none in the markets of the world. Now, how can 
we do something to show our appreciation of this unrivaled textile and 
of what it does for us in the commercial world should be our thought, 
rather than attempting, as this bill attempts, to hamper and injure the 
industry which produces it. 

Instead of imposing new duties on cotton-ties the present duty ought 
to be taken off and the article should be placed on the free-list. The 
present duty levies a direct tax of nearly halfa million dollars upon 
the cotton producers of the South. Is that not enough? Should that 
tax be more than doubled, as is proposed in this bill, and that too upon 
an industry which receives no protection, while nearly every other in- 


dustry does? 

Mr. Chairman, what adequate reason is given for the imposition of 
this additional duty? It is said to put it on a par with hoop-iron. I 
will come to that directly. But, sir, the real reason is to protect by a 
bounty, as it were—a bounty paid not by the Government, but by the 
cotton producers—the few cotton-tie manufactories in the country. 
Why, sir, the census reports of 1880 show only six cotton-tie establish- 
ments in the United States, with average number of hands employed 
during the year only one hundred and thirty-six, and total amount 
paid in wages during the year less than $39,000, in round numbers. 

The testimony taken before the Tariff Commission shows that thereare 
now (1882) only ten cotton-tie mills in the United States; that the en- 
tire consumption of tiesis never more than 30,000 tons, which would 
only occupy three hundred men, making one ton a day, one hundred 
days; and that one mill alone in Pittsburgh could make half the amount 
in a season without effort. 

For the benefit of these few should a tax of more than a half mill- 
ion dollars per annum more be added to what is now paid by the cot- 
ton producers eee the single article of cotton-ties alone? Assuredly 
not. It would be manifest injustice. 

Under the present law 8 pays a greater tariff duty than cot- 
ton-ties, and the argument of those who are urging an increase of duty 
on cotton- ties is that it is nothing but hoop-iron at last, and should be 
made to pay a duty equal to that of hoop-iron pure and simple. 

If it be true that hoop-iron and cotton-ties are one and the same, why 
should the duty on cotton-ties be carried up to the rate paid on hoop- 
iron? Why not rather bring down the duty on hoop-iron to the rate 
paid on cotton-ties. The latter proposition is equally reasonable in re- 
S to putting the two on a par, and far more just to the cotton pro- 

ucers, who alone use the cotton-tie, while hoop-iron is an article of 
very general use. By carrying the cotton-tie duty up to the standard 
of that on hoop-iron you grievously tax one industry which is shown 
not to be in a thriving condition, while if you bring down the hoop- 
iron duty to that paid on ties you benefit the millions who use that 
article (hoop-iron) in some one of its various forms, without injuring 
the cotton producer, who alone uses the cotton-tie. 

But, sir, the cotton-tie is not merely hoop-iron. It was not known 
to the trade when the tariff of 1864 was framed which imposed the duty 
on hoop-iron. The cotton- tie is an article of special manufacture, made 
for a special purpose. Its manufacture was the result of invention and 
long protected by the patent laws. Every kind of iron will not do for 
its manufacture. It requires iron of a peculiar kind, having tensile 
strength, so as to resist great pressure to pull or burst it asunder. 

Simply because the iron used in ing the tie is rolled out sous to re- 
semble hoop-iron in the process of the manufacture of the tie does not place 
the cotton-tie when manufactured in the category of hoop-iron. Thetieis 
an invention and manufacture peculiar to itself, and having a well-rec- 
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ognized and distinctive status of itsown. The hoop-iron used for hoops 
around barrels, kegs, &c., differs from the cotton-tie in that it does not 
require tensile strength, being fastened by rivets or nails. This was 
all shown before the Tariff Commission, and has been repeatedly argued 
before the Secretary of the Treasury in the various efforts made by the 
cotton-tie manufacturers of this country to have cotton-ties assessed as 
hoop-iron. 

It is only comparatively recent that the issue has been settled by 
the decisions of the Treasury ent in favor ot the cotton-tie not 
being classed as hoop-iron. Before that was settled, and when the ties 
were made to pay duty as hoop-iron, what was the price of cotton- ties? 
Why, sir, in 1875 cotton-ties sold at 6} cents per pound; in 1876 at 53 
cents per pound; in 1881, under the Treasury decision admitting ties at 
35 per cent. ad valorem, the price went down to 3 cents per pound. 

This great decrease in price to the consumer may not have been alto- 
gether due to the lower rate of duty paid, but that was one of the causes 
of the decline. 

The duty upon cotton-ties is paid every year, for one season is the life 
ot a tie; whereas the duty upon other articles of manufacture from 
steel and iron is paid but once in years, because the life of such articles 
islonger. Take steel rails by way of illustration. The duty upon this 
article is paid only once in ten years, for ten years is the life of a steel 
rail. So that in ten years ten duties, equal to 350 per cent. at the 
present ad valorem rate of 35 per cent., will be paid upon a cotton-tie, 
while during the same period a steel rail will have paid but one duty, 
amounting to about 75 per cent. 

With the duty at 35 per cent. ad valorem upon cotton-ties, 42,351,058 
pounds were imported for consumption during the year ending June 
30, 1882, and paid the Government more than a quarterof a million dol- 
lars revenue. With the specific duty of 1.4 cents per pound proposed 
by this bill, the table accompanying the bill estimates the duty to be 
collected at 037.81 per year; but that is a great mistake, for the 
proposed duty of 1.4 cents per pound is well-nigh prohibitory. This 
is shown by the duty at that rate collected upon hoop-iron, which for 
all Kinds of hoop-iron is less than $75,000 per annum. 

Samuel A. Edgerly, of New York, testified before the Tariff Commis- 
sion that a duty of 1} cents per pound would shut out all foreign com- 
petition and deprive the Government of all revenue from this source. 
But the deprivation of revenue to the Government is not all. The pro- 
posed duty will levy upon the cotton producers of the South more than 
a half million dollars tribute and distribute the same as bounty to the 
ten mills in the United States which manufacture cotton-ties. Mr. 
Chairman, this will never be done if I can prevent it. 

Mr. RYAN. Will the gentleman from Louisiana state what propor- 
tion of cotton-ties consumed in this country are manufactured in the 
United States? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. A very small proportion of the cotton-ties used 
are made in this country. They nearly all come from abroad. But 
adopt the proposed measure, and you shut out the foreign tie and com- 
pel us of the South to buy alone from the few mill-men of this country, 
who will league together and put up prices on us at their own sweet will 
and pleasure. In the of that simplest, yet most beautiful of 
prayers: ‘‘ Deliver us from [the] evil.“ I hold, sir, that the present 
rate of duty, 35 per cent. ad valorem, on cotton-ties affords abundant 
protection, if protection be needed, to those engaged in the manufact- 
ure of the article in this country. 

The foreign product, besides paying the duty of 35 per cent. ad va- 
lorem, must also pay the cost of transportation to this country. 
Freights on ties in 1882 were from 12s. 6d. to 40s. a ton, the highest 
rate named being by steam and the lowest by sail. This adds enor- 
mously to the protection. 

It was shown before the Tariff Commission that the present actual 
protection on ties is as follows: 
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In other words, by the time the English ties are landed here and 
into our markets in competition with the home article they have paid 
a tax of 55 per cent., which certainly is a sufficient set-off against the 
greater cost of manufacturing here. : 

But we were told by the 3 from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY] in 
his speech on this bill that cotton-planter of the South ought not to 
complain of this increase of duty on cotton- ties, because he (the planter) 
buys the tie as iron at 4 cents a pound and sells it to cotton manufacturers 
as cotton at 11 cents a pound; and in this he was corroborated by the 
gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. CHACE] and the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Crapo], both of whom, I believe, are cotton man- 
ufacturers. 

The point they sought to make, Mr. Chairman, was that no deduetion 
is made for the ing and ties when a bale is sold; that the bale is 
rolled on the scales and weighed, and all, and the stipulated 
price per pound is paid on the gross weight. This is seemingly true, and 
if the statement right there the weight of argument would be 


altogether with the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McKINLEY], whom I 
might denominate the peculiar and special advocate of the proposed in- 


crease of duty, since of the ten cotton-tie manufactories in the United 
States three are located, so I am informed, in his district alone. 

But let us go further with the statement. Where, let meask, is the 
price of cotton fixed? Is it by the cotton manufacturers of this coun- 
try, whọ make no allowance for bagging and ties, but pay for all alike? 
Not by any means. The cotton manufacturers of the United States buy 
only about 1,200,000 bales of the 6,000,000 raised in the South. The 
other 4,800,000 is exported. The market for cotton is regulated where 
the largest dealings in cotton are had, and that is in England. The 
price of cotton is fixed in Liverpool and Manchester and other great 
foreign cotton manufacturing marts. 

Now, what do they do abroad in respect to the bagging and ties en- 
veloping the cotton? Do they pay for it as cotton, as is alleged is done 
in America, or do they make an allowance for it? 

Sir, they deduct the weight of the bagging and ties; a tare of twenty- 
two pounds is deducted from each bale. This is for the weight of the 

ing and ties. It is equivalent to an allowance of 6 per cent. off the 
price of the bale. ‘‘ No tare in the American market,” says the gentle- 
man from Ohio. Amen,“ says the gentleman from Rhode Island and 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. But, Mr. Chairman, the price in 
the American market is regulated by the price in foreign markets, and 
the price in foreign markets is predicated entirely upon the production 
with the tare (i. e., weight of baggage and ties). taken off. 

To show this more clearly let me make a calculation. Let us say 
that thereare 6,000,000 bales of cotton raised in the United States, and 
1,000,000 bales raised in India, Egypt, and other foreign countries. 
There may be more or less, but for facility of calculation we will take 
those figures. We have then 7,000,000 bales as the total annual pro- 
duction of cotton entering into the markets of the world. 

Now, let us take 450 pounds as the average weight per bale. We 
have, then, 7,000,000 x 450 pounds = 3,150,000,000 total production 
in pounds, including the weight of the bagging and ties enveloping the 
7,000,000 bales. But in regulating the price in foreign markets a tare 
of 22 pounds per bale is taken off. Now, 7,000,000 bales X 22 pounds 
tare = 154,000,000 total number of pounds tare to be deducted from 
the 7,000,000 bales. The would then stand 3,150,000,000 
pounds, less 154,000,000 pounds, leaves 2,996,000,000 pounds. The 
7,000,000 bales, then, are found to contain only 2,996,000,000 pounds 
of cotton, and the price of the article is predicated upon this net weight, 
and not upon the gross weight of 3,150,000,000 pounds. 

Thus, Mr. i considering that the price of our cotton is fixed 
in England, where an allowance for tare is always made, it appears too 
plain for argument that our planters and cotton producers do not re- 
ceive a greater or even the same price they paid for the bagging and ties 
inwrapping their cotton. Sir, the demonstration is complete that they 
receive nothing for the bagging and ties, and the same is a dead loss to 
them. To show this yet more clearly lappend an editorial taken from 
the Chicago Tribune of the 31st of January, a paper whose political 
orthodoxy as a Republican journal scores of gentlemen on that side 
(the Republican side) will indorse: 

Major MCKINLEY, of the Canton (Ohio) district, raised quite a breeze in the 
House on Saturday last on the discussion, He BERR the doctrine of a 
“tariff for protection to manufacturing capitalists with incidental revenue to 
the Government,” well knowing, however, that a tariff thus formed is in direct 
conflict with the last three bl 


tirir bil 8 f revising and | ring the ff, fraud 
r „ * un o! i and lowering tariff, fraudu- 
lently raises it on many peed abonigi enida necessity, in order to enrich Pennsyl- 
vania manufacturers. We copy a passage from the debate: 

“He then went on to defen 
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u quarter cents, w) 
dera decision of the Treasury, were admitted as not otherwise enumerated” at 


three-quarters of a cent a pound, or $15 ton. The bill simply provided that 
they should be classed as hoop-iron, — per the same duty as hoop-iron,and on 
this a went up from the otherside that the poor cotton-planters were bein 
o These planters, he said, paid 4 cents a pound for these ties and 
them to the 8 at Il cents per pound. Several Southern men sprang 
to their feet and denied the assertion. 

“Mr. AIKEN, of South Carolina, said that the price was fixed by English manu- 

d that in fixing the prices the weight of the hoops and bagging was 
called upon Representative CHACE, o ode 
Island, who is a large cotton manufacturer, to substantiate what he had said. 
The Rhode Island Quaker came forward and said American cotton-spinners con- 
sume about 1,200,000 bales of cotton a yearthat is bought in the South. For every 
pound of oper cotton-ties and bagging, they pay the market rate forcot- 
et or II cents. eral Southern men n sprang to their feet, declaring 
is was not true, whereupon Crapo, of chusetts, who is largely inter- 
ested in cotton manufactures, and who represents the Fall River factories, said: 
This cotton comes to us from the South in bales with the cotton-ties and bagging 
around it. These bales are puton the scales and weighed, and for every pound 
we pay the market price for lint cotton.’” 

Notwithstanding the indorsement of CHACE and Crapo, the assertion that the 
cotton-mills paid ps pont as much for the iron hoops and bagging as forthe 
floceulent fiber is false in point of fact, though seemingly true. 
The price paid for the lint is more than the market quotation for cotton by per- 
haps eae Sate pand: TS price or tae ae 5 — its — 1 10 — —— 
per pound, an Oops an ing w. say, fifty poun e mills wou 
give 114 3 the bh the seller e Nir to 1 the ees by of 22 
wrap pose a p acting upon reten payment of Il cents a 
pound for hoops and bagging should put only faka hundred and fifty pounds of 

in a bale and wrap it in two hundred pounds of iron and jute, how much 
would CHACE or Crapo give for it per pound? Would it bell cents? Not by 
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any means. Six cents a pound for that bale would 

All cotton-mill buyers know the av weight of the wrappage, and 
its value to them, if any, and make allowance therefor, The Liverpool market 
fixes the price per pound of the bale with its wrappage; and as CHAcr and 
CRAPO well know, every bale of cotton sold in Liverpool is 5 to G per 
cent. tare on account of the I Thus if the gross weight of the bale is 
four hundred and fifty pounds, the English merchant who buys it pays only for 
four hundred and twenty-three Feeds of cotton. The o 
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sophistry can diaguise the fact. Were it otherwise the gerne (gai would 
ist let the cotton- 
in their grab for more SNE E If 
Messrs. CHACE and CRAPO 9 11 cents a pound for the 3 and bag- 

v e tariff on 


It makes all the difference in the world whose ox 3 long as it is 
poor darkies and not themselves who have to suffer, they are ardent advocates 
of more bounties for the Pennsylvania hoop-iron cormorants, to be extracted 
from the scanty earnings of the toiling freedmen. 

Mr. i as some parts of the said editorial might be considered 
somewhat offensive to certain gentlemen on the Republican side, I have 
taken the liberty to erase those words which might be considered offen- 
sive, or to so alter the sentences containing them as to render the same 
wt Harug the fo ‘ks the foll occurred 

Dari e ing remarks the following A 

At tise iration of five minutes the hammer fell. 

The MAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DARRALL. I take the floor and yield my time to my colleague. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman rise to oppose the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. DARRALL. I do; and will yield my time to my colleague. 

The CHAIRMAN. That will be done if there is no objection. 

Mr. AIKEN. If the same privilege is not allowed to the rest of us 
who desire to say something on this subject I must object, unless it is 
not taken out of the time allowed for debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. It must be taken out of the hour allowed for de- 
hate. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. DARRALL] 
yields to me his time, 

The CHAIRMAN. It must be taken out of the hour. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I hope the gentleman will be allowed another five 
minutes, and that during that time he will say something about the 


tariff on sugar. 

Mr. "AIKEN, Lask the Chair if he recognizes a gentleman on the 
other side in opposition to this amendment? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I can not yield to the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. AIKEN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The rule is pertectly plain. The Chair recog- 
nized the gentleman’s colleague [Mr. DARRALL], who said that he rose 
to oppose the amendment, and he yielded his time to his colleague [ Mr. 
BLANCHARD]. 

Mr. . That is all I wanted to know. 

Mr. McKINLEY, That of course will come out of the half hour 
allowed to the other side. 

The C. i 51 will come out of the hour allowed for debate 
on the pendin ph. 

Mr. BLANCHARD r resumed and concluded his remarks. ] 

Mr, BRUMM. Mr. Chairman, the difficulty in adjusting a proper 
rate of duty seems to be more especially in the fact that gentlemen on 
this floor have so narrow and contracted a view as to their position and 
duty as resentatives that they can not possibly look beyond their 
immediate locality in discussing this great question. The tariff ques- 
tion is a national question; and if gentlemen would come here and dis- 
cuss it as members of the Congress of the United States, rather than as 
representatives of the individual interests in certain localities, there 
would be much less difficulty in arriving at a fhir and just tariff bill. 
Touch the question of hemlock bark, and my friend from Pennsylvania, 
the ex-governor [Mr. CURTIN], is up in arms, and isin favor of high pro- 
tection. Touch charcoal-iron, and he stands right again. Touch any- 
thing else and he stands with the free-traders. Touch cotton-ties, and 
our cotton men are all wrong. Touch glass, and the gentlemen from 
Indiana are all right. The trouble is that you sink the main issue, be- 
cause you are afraid thatin your individual districts you may be answer- 
able to certain men whose own personal interests are at stake. 

It is astonishing, sir, that the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BROWNE] 
wants to be the judge as to what duty should be placed on all iron ar- 
ticles, but requests us to ask no questions when plate-glass is at issue. 
I have a factory in my district manufacturing cotton-ties; and in a 
speech made last winter I read a statement from Mr. John Ralston, the 
proprietor of that factory (a statement which I will publish again), 
showing that those works were compelled to suspend the making of 
cotton-ties and make other kinds of iron: 

THE GREENWOOD ROLLING MILL Company, 
Tamaqua, Pa., February 17, 1882. 


Dear Sin: We desire to call your attention tothe bill now pending before Coni- 
gress known as the McKinley bill, in Teference to the revision of thee tariff laws, 
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and ask you to give it your bod «sich We are engaged in the manufacture of 
cotton-tica, and, under the decision of the Secretary of the Treasury, in substitut- 
ing ad valorem rates for specific rates, were compelled to close the mill and re- 
mained idle fourteen months, When we resumed again were obliged to drop 
cotton: ties and take up the manufacturing of merchant bar-iron. 

We believe the bill in e has been reported favorably to the House of 
Representatives by the ttee on Ways and Means. 

Res y, yours, 
JOHN RALSTON, 
Superin 
Hon. CmarLes N. BUN, A. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

There you have the positive testimony of a reliable firm that was 
compelled by reason of a decision of our Secretary, on the mere con- 
struction of our revenue laws, to close this mill and throw out of em- 
ployment a large number of workmen, and finally to compel it to 
abandon the manufacture of ties altogether, and by destroying one of 
the competitors in the manufacture of cotton-ties enable the foreign 
monopolists to keep up the price. And yet other gentlemen will tell 
us that protection will not protect nor compensate the cotton-grower. 

Gentlemen speak of ten factories of cotton-ties in the country; but 
the reason there are not more is because of the decision that has driven 
these factories out of blast. Give them a fair protection, and I believe 
all the cotton-ties used here will be made in this country. We only 
ask that you do justiee by us. And let me say to you men of Louisi- 
ana and ‘Texas and South Carolina when it comes to a question of sugar, 
rice, und wool perhaps you will then be willing we shall stand by 
you and protect your interest. I give you fair warning that if you are 
determined to cut and slash whenever the question of iron is raised we 
shall be just as fair as you are, and no more, when the question of sugar 
and rice and your other products are at stake. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is all right. 

Mr. BRUMM. You talk about wanting cheap articles and cheap 
labor. Ah, sir, fwhat good does your cheap article do when the labor- 
ing man has not the means to purchase it? As the Irishman said when 
he was told that in England he could get potatoes at ashilling a bushel, 
“ Arrah, my friend, fwhat good are praties at a shilling a bushel when 
you have no shilling to buy thim wid?“ 

Cheap labor means cheap farm products, cheap men, cheap women, 
cheap morals, cheap patriotism, cheap religion, cheap souls, and a cheap 
people. I believe in keeping up the wages of labor that the farmer 
may be well paid for his product. [Applause. ] 

Mr. KING addressed the committee. [See Appendix.] 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. Chairman, I have been generally a silent and at- 
tentive listener to the discussion upon the pending bill, and think I have 
learned many facts which I desire here and now to enumerate. If 
repeated assurances be facts, I have learned 

First. That the whole country demands a revision of the tariff. 

Second. That this revision must protect labor, or the manufacturer’s 
pocket will suffer. 

Third. That this revision must protect the manufacturer’s pocket, or 
labor will undoubtedly suffer. 

Fourth. That 90 per cent. of every manufactured article is labor. 

Fifth. That 90 per cent. of the value of the manufactured article goes 
to the employer, while 10 per cent. goes to labor. 

Sixth. That every man who favors protection is imbued with the idea 
that he possesses superlative wisdom upon tariff legislation, and thinks 
every man who differs with him an ass. [Laughter.] And I respect- 
fully suggest that the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BRU who 
has just addressed the House is no exception to this fact. [Laughter.] 

Seventh, That the true friends of Democracy, regardless of filling up 
gaps,” advocate such tariff legislation as will raise necessary revenue 
and reduce taxation. 

Eighth. That a majority of the Republicans on this floor, while elam- 
oring for protection to labor, legislates the profits of labor into somebody 
else’s pockets, [Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] 

Ninth. That if Republican statistics are to be credited there are more 
125 n by the tariff than there are laborers in the United States. 

ter. 

Tenth. That if the business interests of this country are disturbed and 
waiting for the passage of this bill to compose them, the business men 
had better throw up the sponge and go to work. 

Eleventh. That the graceful representative of the seventeenth Ohio 
district is an and persuasive orator, but he does not know what 
a cotton-tieis. [Laughter.] 

Isay, Mr. Chairman, that these seem to me to be incontrovertible 
facts, and especially the last one enumerated. For the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY] told us some days ago that a cotton-tie was a 
piece of hoop-iron cut into a length just long enough to go around a bale 
of cotton. I grant you, Mr. Chairman, that this is the purpose of a 
cotton-tie, but a piece of hoop-iron of any length is no more a cotton- 
tie than a steel blade isa jack-knife. The method of fastening the two 
ends of the hoop-iron together, known as a cotton-tie buckle, which re- 
ceived the protection accorded all patents for twenty-one years, en- 
abled the iron tie to supersede rope in baling cotton, and the two together 
constitute what is commercially known as the cotton-tie, a wholly dif- 
ferent article of manufacture from hoop-iron, which the Committee on 
Ways and Means very well understood, or they never would have in- 
serted in this bill a paragraph levying a separate duty on cotton-ties. 
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The gentleman from Ohio further said the Southern cotton-planter 
bought his ties at 4 cents per pound and sold them at 10 cents per pound. 
He appealed to the gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. CHACE] to cor- 
roborate his assertion. This Mr. CHACE not only did, but asserted that 
the New England spinners consumed 1,200,000 bales of Southern cot- 
ton, inclosed in 26,400,000 pounds of bagging and ties, at the lowest 
possible estimate costing the Southern planter $1,350,000, and sold by 
them, according to Mr. MCKINLEY and Mr. CHACE, to New England 
spinners for $6,600,000, which these philanthropists gratuitously trans- 
ferred from their pockets to the pockets of the Southern cotton-plant- 
ers. But additional corroborating testimony was needed, and the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. CRAPO] was a willing witness. He, 
with emphasis and almost violently, asseverated that these 1,200,000 
bales of cotton ‘‘were just rolled onto the scales, weighed, and paid 
for. Wonderful performance! 

Mr. Chairman, if these declarations were made from ignorance they 
excite my profoundest commiseration. If they are the promptings of 
impudence, they are too farcical to be noticed. But I do here and now 
most emphatically protest against that unknown quantity—New Eng- 
land liberality—attempting to claim a shade of a shadow of a credit for 
assisting in the most remote degree the cotton-planters of the South in 
paying for their bagging and ties. 

Mr. Chairman, standard bales of cotton weigh four hundred, four- 


hundred and fifty, or five hundred pounds gross, and each bale has 
four, five, or six ties and five, six, or seven yards of ing around it. 
All cottons are classified as ordinary,“ ordi low mid- 
dling,” “middling,” good middling,” or Orleans,“ &e. The bulk 


of the crop being ‘‘middlings,’’ that classification controls the price. 
Three bales are shipped to Liverpool for every one consumed in this 
country, and hence the Liverpool market regulates the New York mar- 
ket, and New York market controls the New England or manufacturer’s 
market. Nowsupposeafour-hundred-and-fifty-pound baleof middling 
cotton is sold in Liverpool for 5 pence (or which is about the same, 
10 cents) per pound. If there was notare that bale would be worth $45. 
But there is a tare of 6 per cent., or twenty-seven pounds, and hence 
the bale is sold as four hundred and twenty-three pounds, and is worth 
only $42.30. 

The handling, insurance, and freight, amounting to perhaps $3 be- 
tween New York and Liverpool, deducted from the net price of the bale 
($42.30) in Liverpool gives us the value of the bale in New Vork, just 
rolled onto the scales, weighed, and payed for,’’ according to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, regardless of any allusion to tare. Now,I 
ask, Mr. Chairman, who pays for the twenty-seven pounds of bagging 
and ties that enveloped that bale? 

But this is not all, sir. When this system was adopted of deducting 
a fixed percentage for tare in Liverpool the cotton crop was wrapped in 
East India bagging, weighing full two and a quarter pounds per yard. 
To-day it is baled in New England bagging that weighs less than one 
and a half pounds per yard, and which is sold to the cotton-planter in 
rolls of fifty and one hundred yards each, every roll of which when meas- 
ured at the gin-house falls short from one to three yards. And the ties, 
too, are invoiced at forty bundles to the English ton, and I doubt if any 
planter ever found fifty-six pounds in a bundle. I never found one to 
weigh over fifty-five pounds, and I have weighed hundreds. And yet, 
sir, the tare is the same as when the East India bagging was used. See 
how the cotton-planter is fleeced. 

Mr. Chairman, the history of the cotton-tie is an interesting one. 
The tie with its ‘‘buckle’’ was patented for fourteen years about the 
year 1857. In 1858 a few hundred bundles were distributed through- 
out the South, but reluctantly used by the farmers. Anterior to 1861 
they had not entirely superseded the rope for baling cotton. During 
the war but little cotton was grown. And after the war the patentee, 
a Mr. Cook, of New Orleans, unable to introduce his patent, sold it for 
$5,000 to an English company provided they would employ him during 
the lifetime of the patent as their agent at $5,000 a year. For a few 
years ties sold at about 9 cents a pound, which was not considered ex- 
travagant, as cotton brought very remunerative prices and everything 
bought by the cotton-planter was proportionately high priced. 

In 1871 or 1872 the patent expired, and American manufacturers 
protested againstan extension. But Cook bet and received an ex- 
tension, and upon the same conditions sold himself and patent to this 
English company for the seven year’s term of the extension. Mean- 
time American manufacturers erected their works and began to manu- 
facture cotton- ties, substituting a different kind of fastening or “‘ buckle.’’ 
The courts were resorted to by the patentee for protection, suits for 
infringement were instituted, and in every case a verdict was rendered 
in favor of Cook or the English company, the courts deciding that his 
or their buckle covered every variety of fastening that had been in- 
vented. Messrs. Beard Brothers, cotton-tie manufacturers of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, were mulcted to the amount of $30,000. 

The extended patent expired in 1878 or 1879, and Cook applied to 
Congress for a second extension, upon the ground that the war had con- 
sumed five years of the life of his patent and prevented its introduc- 
tion. The extension was denied, and at once the price of cotton-ties 
was materially reduced. 


Anterior to 1879 cotton-ties were imported under a duty of 35 per 
cent. ad valorem. In the fall of 1879, or early in 1880, the Secretary 
of the Treasury ruled that the tie was simply hoop-iron and must pay 
the duty paid by hoop-iron. This ruling continued but for a season, 
or perhaps two, and, as there were no ties of any consequence man 
ured in this country, the additional duty was simply added as an en- 
hanced price to the tie, and the cotton-planter was forced to pay a 
higher price for his ties, which he was compelled to buy, for the insur- 
ance companies and railroads had positively inhibited the baling of 
cotton with rope by this time. At once the hoop-iron manufactories 
of the United States to make cotton-ties, and competed with the 
foreign manufacturers, but did not reduce the price to the cotton-planter. 
In a short while the decision of the Secretary of the Treasury was from 
some cause reversed, and ties were admitted at 35 per cent. ad valorem. 
At once the American manufacturers closed up the making of ties, and 
continued the manufacture of hoop-iron, which paid them far better, 
as the tariff was comparatively prohibitory. 

It can not be said, Mr. Chai that these manufacturers ceased 
making ties because they were driven out of the market by ‘‘the pau- 
per labor of England,“ for in 1880 there were six of these cotton- tie 
manufactories in the United States, with a ‘‘plant’’ of $70,500, em- 

loying 100 men and 31 children, to whom they paid during the year 
$38,069 in wages. They purchased $170,198 worth of material, and 
placed upon the market $262,351 worth of ties. If weadd the material 
purchased to the wages paid and deduct that amount from the product, 
we have $54,084 as the income from an investment of $70,500. If from 
this gross income we deduct four-fifths of itself for insurance, salaries, 
wear and tear of material, depreciation of property, high living, and 
generalstealage, there stillremains an annualincome of over 15 per cent. 
upon the investment. No, Mr. Chairman, these cotton-tie manufact- 
urers simply shifted their labor from ties to hoop-iron, because the lat- 
ter under a prohibitory duty paid better. This is proven by the tables 
furnished us by the Committee on Ways and Means, and if you will con- 
sult them you will learn that during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1882, 
there were imported of all the varieties of hoop, scroll, and band iron 
only 4,616,830 pounds, paying a duty of only $61,872.86, while there 
were 43,431,272 pounds of cotton-ties imported, which paid a duty of 
$269,557.08, and over 1,000,000 pounds of these were, for some reason 
unknown to me, subjected to a duty of 14 cents per pound. 

Mr. Chairman, we frequently hear infant industries spoken of in this 
debate. Did it ever occur to you, sir, that there are few younger 
industries in the United States than that of growing cotton with free 
labor? But, sir, while the Southern cotton-planter was struggling along 
on the very vergeof despair he never for a moment entertained the idea 
of appealing to the General Government for aid or bounties. With in- 
domitable energy and pluck he battled against Government taxation, 
disorganized labor, English protection to East India cotton, and thou- 
sands of obstacles only known to himself, until to-day he produces the 
controlling cotton crop of the world. His example I respectfully com- 
mend to the manufacturers of the United States, who have grown fat 
on public pap and are now attempting to levy a tax upon the swad- 
dling bandages of this infant king, who for several years was our only 
creditor in the foreign markets of the world. 

The wages paid to American labor” is the vaunting shibboleth of 
the American manufacturer. Sir, the wages paid the cotton-field laborer 
in many portions of my State, and in all the cotton States to a certain 
degree, are one-half the gross products of their annual toil. Where can 
you point me to an American manufacturer who would submit to bis 
laborers claiming as their justly earned wages a portion of the products 
of their own daily toil? Show me, Mr. Chairman, such a manufactur- 
ing firm and I will with pride boast of them as noble, patriotic, labor- 
protecting American citizens. Sir, such citizens are not to be found, 
for we all know that the cry of protecting American labor simply means 
giving all the profits of labor to the employer, while the employé works 
for a stated sum, let the profits be large or small. 

‘t Ninety per cent. is labor,” is another protective flourish. Tell me, 
Mr. Chairman, if you can, how much labor there is in a bale of cotton? 
If it is not all labor, what portion or how much is not labor? Sir, if I 
understand the multiplication table, every bale of cotton offered for sale 
by a farmer since the Ist day of January, 1883, contained 110 per cent. 
of labor, for I feel warranted in saying it cost him 10 per cent. more to 
make it than he received for it in market. Therefore, sir, instead of 
taxing this labor more heavily I would relieve it by legislation of some 
of its multifarious oppressions, and I know of no point at which to be- 
gin better than by placing cotton-ties on the free-list. By so doing no 
American industry would be injured, our surplus revenue would be de- 
creased, and labor would be rewarded. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

Mr. Chairman, I desire now to make a personal explanation. It has 
been said that on this floor I contradicted the truthfulness of an as- 
sertion of the gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. CHACE] on the 
other side of the House, or in some way cast reflection upon his per- 
sonal veracity. If that impression has gone abroad I regret it very 
much, for I assure you frankly I had no such intention. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Chairman, the proposition before the com- 
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mittee is to make cotton-ties made of iron or steel for baling purposes 
pay a duty of 1 and four-tenths of 1 cent per pound. This committee 
has already fixed the duty on hoop, band, and scroll-iron at from 1 and 
two-tenths to 1 and six-tenths of 1 cent per pound; and the clause now 
under consideration proposes to make the cotton-tie, which is made of 
hoop-iron, hoop-iron being the component of chief value, the chief and 
practically the sole constituent in the making of a cotton-tie, pay an 
equal and a relative duty with hoop-iron itself. And that is the sim- 
ple proposition submitted to the Committee of the Whole under this 
clause, 


Now, very much has been said concerning this question, as to whether 
the Southern planter sells the cotton-tie at the same rate as he sells his 
cotton. Ido not understand to-day it is disputed that the Southern 
planter bales his cotton, and in this country sells it at gross weight, 
ties, bagging, and all, at the price of cotton. Although it was sharply 
contradicted some days ago, I do not understand that is disputed by 
gentlemen on the other side of this Chamber now. 

After our discussion of two weeks ago I made some inquiry on this 
subject, to the end I might do no injustice to our Southern friends. I 
had some letters and telegrams sent to New England manufacturers. 
Let me give you a single sample, and then I will print the remainder in 
the RECORD. 

This is addressed to two leading manufacturers in New England: 

W. rice of 
cc a ai 

The following are the answers: 

= Bosrox, Mass., February 8, 1883. 

3 s A 

We pay for gross weight, ties and bagging included. No er RAY. = 
Boston, February 8, 1883. 


C. H. DALTON, Treasurer. 


We pay for gross weights, including ties. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
„ Washington, D. C., January 27, 1883. 
Cyrus Tart, New Orleans, La. : 
Is there any deduction made for hoops on cotton bought for Northern 5 


ik NEW ORLEANS, January 27, 1883. 
J. C., Washington, D. C.: 
Telegram received. No; none. 
3 CYRUS TAFT. 
Here is a statement of a leading wire manufacturer of Saint Louis, 
Missouri, who gives the reason why cotton-planters will not adopt wire 
baling instead of iron ties. 
Sarr Lovis, Mo., January 30, 1883. 
Cotton-growers prefer hoop-ties to wire ties because of the profit accruing from 
their use, They cost them about 3 cents per pound and are sold with and at 
same price as the cotton hoop ties at 3 cents. Cotton at 9, profit on ties 72 cents 
per bale cotton. Wire ties at about 8 cents, cotton at 9, profit on ties about 3 cents 
per bale cotton. Have heard of no other reason that would stand if planters 
would use wire ties as they would but for foregoing facts. Further by mail. 
R. C. LUDLOW. 
Here is a letter from a citizen of Alabama received since the discus- 
sion of two weeks ago: 


Dear Ste: Your statement that cotton-ties are sold at same price as cotton is 
correct. I have sold several bales myself and have seen a great many w. 
and sold and know that no deduction is made for ties. Am that any 
one should deny it. 
Yours, truly, 


Hon. WILLIAM MCKINLEY. 


And I could multiply these replies from leading and responsible man- 

of this country, showing that the statement I made hereto- 

forè on the floor of this House, and which was controverted by at least 

half a dozen of gentlemen on the other side of the Chamber, was abso- 
lutely true. 

But they come to us and say that the price of cotton in the United 
States is regulated by the price of cotton in Liverpool. I venture to 
say—but I shall leave that branch of the subject to my friend from Rhode 
Island [Mr. CHAce]—that the price of cotton in Liverpool does not reg- 
ulate the price of cotton in the United States. Why? The price of 
cotton in the United States, if that principle be true, would be the price 
of cotton in Liverpool less the cost of carrying cotton from New York 
to Liverpool, and if you look at the quotations week in and week out 
at Liverpool and at New York you will find there is a vast difference 
between the price in the United States and England, and that differ- 
ence is not equaled by the cost of transportation and necessary charges 
between the two points, but is constantly and ever varying, and my 
friend from Rhode Island has some figures on this subject. 

Mr. AIKEN. I call the attention of the Chair to the fact that the 
gentleman from Ohio has spoken five minutes and more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. KELLEY. I yield my time to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. AIKEN. I can answer every word the gentleman is saying en- 
tirely to the satisfaction of the House and the country if the time will 
be given to me. 

. McKINLEY. 


ANDREW C. FREY. 


I am sorry the time was not allowed to the gen- 


tleman from South Carolina. That side, however, has had more time 
than we have had on this side and could have yielded to the gentleman 
from South Carolina if they had so desired. 

Mr. Chairman, since the discussion upon this side the other day there 
has been sent to me a copy of the Lowell Daily Courier bearing date 
January 30, 1883, from which I desire to read the following extract: 


COTTON-TIES, BAGGING, AND OTHER WASTE. 


that ties were paid for as cotton, suggested 
among our manufacturers as to the amount of ties so Be 
wassurprising. Few persons not directly interested could have any idea of the 
proportion of waste resulting from the manufacture of cotton, including in the 
term waste ties, bagging, sweepings, slashings, cuttings, &c. In one of our 
mills using about 15,500,000 pounds of cotton a year, the amount of waste re- 

rted in the last six months of 1882 was 1,089,000 pounds, and every pound of it 

d been paid for as cotton, at prices averaging perhaps 11} cents a pound. 
The mill received for the entire lot $23,214. Of the waste there were 160,690 

of ties, which bring, as old iron, 70 cents a hundred pounds—quite a re- 
duction from the price paid for them when they surrounded cotton-bales. They 
are bought by local iron dealers and sent to Worcester, where they are again 
rolied. The ng is another big item. 

‘The proportion in the million poundsof waste referred to was 160,407 pounds. 
This was sold for 2} cents a pound, and it is used in the manufacture oft manila 
penae called, we Cm age because there is not a particle of manila in it. 

e planters have a fashion of putting on as many and as heavy ties as possible, 
as it is more profitable to sell the iron than the cotton. Six ties is the regulation 
number used in abale. From the figures given it will be seen that the 
loss in producing cloth from cotton is about one-seventh in weight of raw mate- 
rial pu |, a very heavy item. And when it is considered that the mills of 
Lowell use about 68,000,000 ponsa of cotton a year, the expense which the ties, 
bagging, &c., entail upon the manufacturers will be seen to be very heavy. 


[Telegraph and Messenger, February 12, 1882, published at Macon, Georgia.] 


The Constitution is very unfortunate in its selection of an article to demon- 
strate a species of protection as “robbery pure and er en It isa fact well 
known to every negro who raises one bale of cotton that the most profitable feat- 
ure connected with the whole transaction is the difference in price that he buys 
at and the price at which he sells hiscotton-ties; The price of the latter the past 

about 81.75 cents ae bundle. There are forty bundles to the 
ton, and hence the price per ton of ties to the cotton-planter was$70. This is the 
long ton of ir aba These ties are sold at the price of cotton, and at 10 
cents per pound they bring $224 perton. As they cost only $70 per ton, the net 
profit on every ton of ties sold by the planters of the South was $154. This, 
cording tothe Constitution's figures of the quantity consumed, shows they make 
a clear profit of $4,626,000 on their annual consumption of cotton-ties. If this is 
true, there is no class of people in the country who can better afford to see such 
arate of duty levied upon cotton-ties as will enable our manufacturers to pro- 
duce them at fair profit. 


Mr. HERBERT. Let me ask the gentleman from Ohio a single 
question. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I have but a moment. 

Mr. HERBERT. Only a question. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I can not yield. 

Another Southern authority of recent date: 

Corron-tTres.—All this talk in Congress about the planters selling cotton-ties 
as cotton, in the weight of the bale, is far off the real question involved, since 
this has for years been admitted to be a perquisite to the planter, and to which 
all other relations in its sale and consumption have accommodated themselves, 
and which simply resembles the perquisites of other trades.— Nashville American, 
February 1. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, going to the merits of the case—and, as I stated 
the other day, I do not care how much money óur Southern planters 
make out of the cotton-ties—what I insist on is that the hoop-iron, 
whether it be cut in 1 sufficient to go around a bale of cotton or 
around a barrel ora bucket or a trunk or a valise, shall pay the same rate 
of duty that is paid on the ordinary hoop-iron. 

Why, Mr. HEWITT, of New York, in his testimony before the Tariff 
Commission, when he was asked the question what he had to say in 
regard to cotton-ties, answered: 

What I say about cotton-ties is this: The duty on cotton-ties should not be 
less than the material from which they are made. 

This is all I claim. 

And, when Mr. TUCKER, of Virginia, reported a bill from the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means in the Forty-sixth Congress touching this 
subject of cotton-ties, he says: 

And this involved a further inquiry: Shall hoops cut to length and punched 
at the end, which are in a more advanced stage of manufacture than “band, 
hoop, and scroll iron“ not so cut and pismie yay a less rate of duty than the 
latter? Or, in another form of the question, S the latter pay a higher rate of 
duty than the hoops cat to length and pun ? 

our committee sees no reason for pu different rates on these several 
classes of band, hoop, and scroll iron,” and question therefore is, shall the 
same rate beimposed, and, if so, shall it be the higher specific duty or the lower 
ad valorem? 

Evidently he recognized the justice and equity of the same rate con- 
trolling in both cases, and so declares. American manufacture of hoops 
has brought down the price of cotton-ties, and they are cheaper now 
than ever. For many years these ties were controlled by patents owned 
by the American Tie Company, and they had a monopoly of the busi- 
ness. 

The average prices for cotton-ties from 1872 were as follows: 

Per pound. z 
80 077 


ac 
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American competition has caused this great reduction to the con- 
sumer. 

Will the duty proposed by this bill increase the price of the cotton- 
tie to the Southern planter? And right here let me read you a state- 
ment upon gol amen made by Mr. Oliver, late a member of the Tariff 
Commission, before the Finance Committee of the Senate. He says: 


With a view of ascertaining whether in case the rate recommended by the 
commission if adopted would increase the price of cotton-ties to the consumers, 
I to-day inquired of a manufacturer of cotton-ties at what price he would con- 
tract to furnish a 88 of cotton- ties to be delivered within a year. He 
took some time to consider the matter, and then made the following proposi- 
tion: That he, with other manufacturers, would agree to contract at once to sup- 

ly all the cotton-ties that might be required for this year's cotton crop, say 

000 tons, deliverable in equal quantities, or in such quantities as the trade in the 
neighborhood would sogne; at the following, which are the pa points 
of distribution, namely: Baltimore, Maryland; Norfolk, Vi ; Wilmington, 


North Carolina; Charleston, South Carolina; Savannah and Atlanta, Georgia; 
Montgomery, Alabama; New Orleans, Louisiana ; Galveston, Texas; icks- 
Mississippi; Memphis and Nashville, Tennessee; Helena, Ar 


burgh. A à 
Saint Lonis, Missouri; and Louisville, Kentucky, at 3} cents a pound. The gen- 
tlemen who make this proposition are responsible manufacturers of Peunsyl- 
vania and Ohio, and can give bonds and security for the fulfillment of their 


proposition, 
It will be seen by this that the rate they offer is lower than the lowest rate that 


the consumers have ever paid. There is no question about the quality, as from 
the testimony before the commission it was clearly shown that if there is any 
difference whatever in quality between the English and the American cotton- 
tie itis in favor of the American, which is stronger and better. 


This ought to be conclusive on this subject. 

They say there are but a dozen manufacturers in this country who 
could be benefited by this legislation, and its tendency would be to 
create a monopoly. Gentlemen forget that 80 per cent. of the cotton- 
tie trade is now controlled by one company, the American Tie Company 
or McComb Tie Company, and they do not manufacture here. They 
have their mills in England} employ foreign labor and foreign material, 
and are thus enabled to control the American market. What I want is 
to break down this monopoly. I want American manufacturers at 
home to compete for this trade; I want the cotton-planter of the South 
to use the ties made in America, of American material, by American 
skill and labor, and to have cheap ties as a result of domestic compe- 
tition. I protest earnestly against this amendment and trust it will 
not pass. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS] is rec- 


ognized. 
Mr. MORRISON. But you want to put hoop down at a lower 


rate. 

Mr. McKINLEY. We kept hoop- iron up on yesterday. 

Mr. MORRISON. And if hoop-iron is too high it is no reason why 
anything else should be. 

Mr. MILLS. I hope this is not coming out of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. This colloquy is coming out of the time of the 
gentleman from Texas, who has been ized. 

Mr. MILLS. I do not yield for anything of the kind. 

Mr. Chairman, the annual consumption of cotton-ties in the United 
States is about 58,000,000 of pounds. Of that amount, in round num- 
bers, 43,000,000 pounds are shown to be importations, and about 15,- 
000,000 are of domestic production. 

Our cotton crop is about six and one-half million bales or a little over 
that as the average annual production; and of the entire amount of the 
annual production of cotton we export about four and one-half million 
bales. Further, I find that about eleven pounds of cotton-ties are re- 
quired for each bale. Eleven pounds and two ounces, I am told, is the 
correct figure, but estimating it at eleven pounds to the bale, I find that 
49,000,000 pounds of cotton-ties are e „showing that we export 
re-export—the entire importation,pf cotton-ties of 43,000,000 pounds 
and 6,000,000 of our own product in excess. 

Now, then, according to the statutes providing for a rebate of duty 
on all articles imported and , at least 90 per cent. of the 
cotton-ties imported in this country ought to be on the free-list and pay 
no duty whatever. 

In imposin pna we must exercise a just discrimination as to what 
articles shall be placed upon the dutiable-list and what shall be placed 
upon the free-list; and it seems to me in the exercise of that discrimina- 
tion that the cotton-tie is an article that presses itself upon the judg- 
ment of en as an article to be placed upon the free-list with as 
much force as any other article that can possibly be mentioned. 

Ah, but gentlemen say it is not the producer of the cotton who loses 
by the of the cotton-tie or the duty upon them. He gets the 
benefit of that duty in the sale of his cotton. It isthe man who buys 
the cotton that loses. They say that the producer of the cotton buys 
the ties at 3} cents a pound and sells them at 10 cents; and that seems 
to be a question of fact. Notwithstanding, however, that gentlemen on 
this side of the House, who are familiar with the subject, have over and 
over again denied that statement and disputed that conclusion a thou- 
sand times on this floor, yet every gentleman who has spoken upon the 
other side seems to be imbued with the idea that the cotton producer 
receives 10 cents a pound for his cotton-ties which cost him only a frac- 
tion of thatsum. I had a letter last year when this question was up 
for consideration, which I gave to one of our Senators who lost it, a Fet- 


ter from one of the largest dealers in cotton in the city of New York, 
and representing also a large interest in that direction in Galveston in 
my State. He buys largely for New England manufacturers, and also 
for the foreign maket, and is thoroughly posted on the subject. This 


letter contained facts ing upon this subject going to show the fal- 
lacy of the statement which has been made so often upon this floor. 
That letter showed that there was a regulation in the European market 
that so much per cent. would be deducted from each bale of cotton to 
cover the weight of the cotton-ties and the bagging upon it; and there- 
fore that the price of cotton in Liverpool represented the net price after 
deducting from the gross weight the bagging and the ties. 

But—as I must run right along in five minutes—suppose that to be 
true; let me take your proposition now to be true. If a planter receives 
that to-day, do you say that you are not putting a burden of $200,000 
or $300,000 more on him by your bill? Is not his cotton-tie going to 
cost him a quarter of a million orthree hundred thousand dollars more 
by your bill, while he still sells his cotten for 10 cents per pound? Do 
you not still increase the burden on him by that amount? Unques- 
tionably you do, upon your own argument. If he gets that to- 
day, when you put an additional burden on him and he receives no 
more profit from the cotton when he sells it you are increasing his 
burden. 

Why, then, should you do it, and in whose interest? In the interest 
of three cotton manufacturers in Youngstown, Ohio, the town where 
the gentleman from Ohio lives, and three at Pittsburgh, whose product 
is $262,000 a year. And they employ, I am informed, two hundred 
and fifty hands all told. In order to enable these six corporations to 
manufacture cotton-ties and make a fortune, 12,000,000 of laborers 
have to be plundered. That is to be done in the interest of six mann- 
facturers and two hundred and fifty workmen whom they employ. 

Mr. Chairman, the price of cotton-ties to-day is $33 per ton. I have 


the just handed me by my friend from Kentucky [Mr. CAR- 
LISLE]. They are as follows: 

E 2 

B access sccsssersens 4:93 

6 15 10 

— —Ä—— 

Duty proposed, 1.4 cents per pound = $31.36 per ton, which is a fraction over 

% per cent. ad valorem. 


It thus appears that the duty at $31.36 per ton, as proposed by this 
bill, amounts to 95 per cent. That is the duty you propose to put on 
common ties. That is the duty you propose to place on that great in- 
dustry in this country, which, in conjunction with the wheat-growing 
of the Western States, sustains the great body of your foreign com- 
merce. 

[Here the hammer fell. } 

Mr. MILLS. I ask to have printed, as a part of my remarks, a let- 
ter on this subject from J. S. Moore, which is published in the New 
York Times. 

There was no objection. The letter is as follows: 

TARIFF REVISION—THE DUTY ON COTTON-TIES. 

To the Editor of the New York Times: 

The somewhat noisy, but interesting, colloquy in the House of Representa- 
tives yesterday on the question whether or not the planter is benefited by 
ing, say 4 cents a pound, for cotton-ties and selling them as pure cotton at 10 
cents u pound to the man urer is so far important, because it places two gen- 
tlemen of the highest standing in the country in a very equivocal onions: 
Messrs. CHACE, of Rhode Island. and , Of Massachusetts, actually asserted 
the exploded fallacy that the planter is the gainer by the transaction, As I made 
this momentous question a part of my argument before the Tariff Commission, 
I fee] myself called upon to give such an unqualified explanation on the subject 
as will serve as a demonstration in the controversy which is sure to sprin; 
again when the metal schedule is reached in the House. In my argument 


the Tariff Commission I said, as regards cotton-ties, the following: 
* ressive taxes are upheld by either bayonets or ignorance, or both. Now, 


up 
ore 


happily there is no bayonet element in our tariff oppression, but it is upheld by 
th rance of the tax-payer. Let me show you an example in the present 
con of the duty on cotton-ties. Of course I will not here enter into the 


merits of the case toshow why cotton-ties made of hoop-iron should only pay 35 
per cent. duty and the material they are made of 70 or 90 cent. But oa Se 
are ne: and who pays forthem? It has been sta before this commis- 
sion that the planter who pays, say, for argument's sake, 5 cents a pound for cot- 
ton-ties, gets 10 or Il cents for the weight in return when hesellsa bale of cotton, 
and therefore he ought not to grumble when he is called upon to pay 70 or 80 

cent. tax to uphold the industries of hiscountry. The facts are simply these: 

i the price of cotton is made in the Liverpool market; second, every bale 
of cotton sold in Liverpool is subject to6 per cent. tare. In other words, if a bale 
of cotton wei four hundred and fifty pounds in New York, when sent to Liver- 
pool and sold there the owner is paid for four hundred and twenty-three pounds 
only. Thus it is as clear ss the sun at noonday that the planter pays for and 
loses the covering of the cotton. Does anybody in his senses suppose that the 
New York shipper will pay for four hundred and fifty pounds of cotton and lose 
twenty-seven pounds of it when he sells it in Liverpool?” 

In the lengthy examination that followed before the commission the follow- 
ing will be found interesting on the subject of the duty on cotton-ties. The late 
Mr, 1 me: q ) 1 0 

“Question. You make out a very good case (it appears to me) regard! c 
E on the cotton-grower in the matter of 3 would not that be 
entirely obviated by allowing him a drawback on the ties and baling? 

„Answer. Who would get the drawback? 

„Ihe has it reimbursed to him, would it not do away with the ol on? 

“A. The great objection to the drawback system is that it leads to all sorts of 
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“ 


Explain what you mean. 

“A, I think that advantage would be taken of it. I know that it has been 
found very difficult to arrange as to the drawback on sugar. But I fail to see, 
in this cotton-tie business, who should get the drawback. In the case of cotton- 
ties and jute bagging who would have the advantage? 

“Commissioner MCMAnon. The planter would have the benefit. There is no 
donbt about that. Does he not pay the duty now in effect? 

“The Witness. Certainly. 

2 issioner MCMAHON. If you take it out ot the 1 it back 

bursing 7 


„The W. 


bales 
have a drawback let him have it on all cotton-ties, whether made abroad 
Pennsylvania or Ohio. 
: . Then do you recommend that cotton-ties shall be 
mported free 

“The Wrrxess. I do not. It will not do any harm to let them pay 35 per cent. 
pach Roped op dc everything at once. We must not take a step from one extreme 

e other, 

This took place in the presence of Mr. Oliver, and the fact that the planter 
lost not only the duty on cotton-ties, but all he paid for them, was not disputed 
by the commission—as, indeed, it is indisputab Now let me state what took 

in the House yesterday when the duty on cotton-ties was mentioned: 

Mr. Cuace said the cotton-spinners of the United States bought about 
58 bales per annum. They paid for it the market price, and they paid for 

hoops as cotton. Gentlemen of the South bought — 2 for 3} cents a pound, 
them to the North as cotton for 7 cents a poun 
on the Republican side.] 
Mr. Kuxe, of Lousiana. The gentleman is in error. 
Mr. CHACE. That amounts to $840,000 that goes into your pockets from our 


orin 


25 
8 
ae 


advance. [Applause 


Mr. M: I do not care w. o in En; d. The gentleman 
from Rhode Island, who is a practical manufacturer, declares on the floor that 
cotton-ties for w. you pay ii cents a pound you charge him from 10to 11 cents 


Mr. AITKEN. He says what is not so. [Applause in the galleries. ] 
Massachusetts. The bale of cotton is put on the scales, and it 
is weighed, cotton and eer ary ec all, and on that total gross weight we pay 


the 10 or Il cents per d. pplause on the Republican side. 
Thus, then, Boeke MAORA: Sn and CRAPO jimai — that ie J spoons rebar 


nly gam- 
such gambling 
Mr. Cuaceand Mr. Crapo know orought to know 


“ SATURDAY, January 27, 1883. 


* Liverpool reports middling upland and Orleans dearer, namely, at 544d. 
and 5jd., with sales of 12,000 bales, including 8,400 aa 


Calculating the inside fi, 5}id. per pound, a bale of cotton weighing 450 
pounds gross would fa LOO £10 13s.3}d. If we reducethisto Ameri- 
can currency at $4.85 for sight draft 


ing and 7 
expenses to 8. 
is “su 

Now, the price for January cotton (the same, of course, as quoted in Live! 1) 


e of 
+40 ently a 
profit of $3 on each bale of cotton for a commission merchant to gain. in short, 
all that the Lehmans, Fatmans 
had to do yesterday was to cable over to Liverpool to sell 10,000 bales of a 5 


. And now let me pri 


Well, then, these 423 pounds of cotton in Liverpool (which. 
pounds in New York) would bring, at Suid, per pound, oa near 
Ameri at 


ya pominie £10 Os. 6d., or, u to 
e, The cost here at 10.16 cents a pound being $45.72 a bale, the margin there- 


Thus it clearly shows that England not only makes the price for cotton, but 
when she buys it she pays for cotton and simple and not for covering. If 
Messrs. CHACE and Crapo maintain t ngs Aad the American planter for the 
covering as cotton, why don’t they pay the planters the English price of cotton 


less freight? 
The Live: price yesterday as I stated, Sid. per. und. Take from 
this gd. for freight, and the net price for cotton would 51 d., which is net in 


New York 11.03 cents a pound, and yet the price was only 10.16 cents here. But 
if you add to these 10.16 cents the 6 per cent. tare and the handling of cotton 
for oh sere exclusive of freight, the last n cent is accounted for. The Amer- 
ican planter does no more g paid for the covering of cotton, either here 
England, than he does, as I stated before the Tariff 


orin 
Commission, for pinning 
the cotton. And the assertion to the contrary by Messrs. CHACE and CRAPO 
has no foundation whatsoever. 
J. S. MOORE. 


New York, Sunday, January 28, 1883. 


Mr. CHACE. Mr. Chairman, I am surprised that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. MILLS] should reassert that there is an allowance for tare 
both in this country and in Europe. 

Mr. MILLS, I made the statement on the authority of two firms, 


one in Galveston and the other in New York, who purchase cotton for 
exportation and for New England spinners. 


Mr. CHACE. I will answer that by reading a certificate by E. R. 
Powers, superintendent of the New York Cotton Exchange. He says: 
New York Corrox —— 
New York, January 29, 

DEAR i in regard to the tare on cotton I will state 
that eet Se Hg Ad — i over this e isto sell cotton at the 
weight, no allowance being made for hoops and bagging, while in England 

© custom is to deduct 6 per cent. from the gross weight for tare, 


Yours, very truly, E. R PO 
WERS, Superintendent. 


I hope that settles this question. I did not suppose anybody would 
have denied it. 

Mr. HERBERT rose. 

Several MEMBERS. Do not yield. 

Mr. CHACE. I can not yield in my five minutes. 

I assert, this is a hardship upon the cotton-spinners in this country. 
We have tried repeatedly to get an allowance for tare. It has always 
been resisted by the Southern cotton-dealers. I want to show you I 
am in very good company in making this statement. Here is a letter 
from a man in New York, a large operator in cotton, a man who has 
bought and sold to American spinners and to go abroad hundreds of 
thousands of bales of cotton. In that letter, dated February 1, he 
says: 

To-day cotton bought in New York and shipped to Liverpool would lose about 
one-half of a cent per pound to the shipper. 

If that is correct, Liverpool does not make the price in New York. 
He goes on: 


I have noticed the debate in regard to the cotton-tie question, and was sur- 
prised at the position taken by some of the Southern members. 


And here is a letter from a man who has bought annually 12,000 
bales of cotton and spun it himself for the last twenty years—240,000 
bales; and, besides that, has bought and sold an immense quantity of 
cotton, and knows the whole business, all the ins and outs of it. He 
says: 

Tam amazed at the statement made in regard to tare on cotton, but I think it 
— impression) has been produced entirely from the custom in land of al- 


12,000 bales 5 nearly twenty years for spinning, and have never 
received one cent 
always paid full price for all the pounds in the bale. 


Now, further, A jaa say that Liverpool makes the price in New 
York. The gentleman from Mississippi brought in a newspaper article. 
I have analyzed it and find that it takes the ground that cotton in 
Liverpool is worth for the same grade thesame price in Liverpool that 
it is in New York, adding to the New York price the expense of sending 
it to Liverpool, and the 6 per cent. tare, which is allowed in Liverpool 
and not allowed in this country. The gentleman adopts this position 
and these and therefore makes them his own. 

I find upon analysis that he sets forth that the price of ee up- 
land cotton on the 27th of last month was 10.16 cents. Now, I find 
by the report published by the New York Cotton Premog i i 
quotations for that day that they say middling uplands were w: los 
cents. A slight difference, to be sure, but it appears to be necessary to 
make the gentleman’s figures come out nearer right. I find also that 
he quotes freight to Liverpool d., which is correct, making the freight 
on a bale of cotton $2.55}. The cost of insurance and handling he 
quotes at 45} cents, making, as he says, the whole expense of shipping 
a bale of cotton to Liverpool $3.01. Now he goes on and figures the 
difference in price between Liverpool and New York and makes it $2.90, 
a difference of 11 cents. That is nota material difference, but I find by 
a memorandum sent me by a gentleman in New York the following 
items of expense on an actual shipment of two hundred bales of cotton: 


This is equal to $195.18, or 98 cents per bale. These are the figures 
on an absolute transaction. If that be added to the freight it makes 
the cost on each bale $3.53} instead of $3.01, as the gentleman repre- 
sents. But I will, for the sake of the present argument, adopt the gen- 
tleman’s figures, and, for the purpose of seeing whether prices in Liv- 

l and New York vary simply the difference of the expense of 
shipment and the tare, I will here introduce a table showing the price 
of cotton in New York and in Liverpool each week through the cotton 
years 187980, 1880—’81, and 1881—82, the Liverpool price being re- 
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duced to cents; also a column showing the difference between New York 
and Liverpool. These figures are taken from Shepperson’s report: 
Comparative table of prices for middling uplands in New York and Liverpool. 
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Taking the gentleman's basis of the expense of shipping cotton it 
appears to be about 12} per cent. of the price, but according to the 
figures which I have shown 15 per cent. would be nearer right, and I 
am advised by parties familiar with the business that that is about the 
average cost. Of course this varies with the varying freights, varying 

rices, and the varying rates of exchange. It will be perceived that on 
8 7, 1881, there was a profit of twenty-nine hundredths of a 
cent pound; on the 14th there would appear to be a profit of forty- 
five hundredths of a cent; on the 21st there was a profit of 1 cent a 
pound; on the 28th there was a profit of 1{ cents; on October 5 the profit 
would have been eighty-four hundredths of a cent. 

But the gentleman is undoubtedly mistaken in his figures. There 
was no such difference between the markets, although there was nearly 
this amount. Undoubtedly a fair allowance for the expense of ship- 
ping and the tare in Liverpool is about 15 per cent. Now, if you pro- 
eat down the column you will find many successive days through that 
cotton year in which there was continuously an absolute loss in ship- 
ping cotton. I will only cite attention to one or two days. Gentle- 
men can go over and figure others for themselves. I take a strong case, 
that of the 10th of May, in the same column. The difference between 
the two markets was fifteen-sixteenths of a cent, whereas according to 
the gentleman’s estimate of the cost of shipment and the tare (123 per 
cent.) there would be a loss of six-tenths of a cent a pound. Undoubtedly 
12} per cent does not cover the cost, so that the loss runs somewhere in 
the neighborhood of three-quarters of a cent a pound, and it will be 
found on examination of that table that for months in the year there 
was an absolute loss on the shipment of cotton from New York to Liv- 
erpool. The fiuctuations are very wide. In the other two years there 
are found still more striking cases, but I will not take the time of the 
committee tocite them. The tables are here and they can examine for 


ves, 
It will be noticed that between the 19th of July and the 30th of 


August in the year 1881 the difference between the New York and Liv- 
erpool markets fluctuated from 1 and nine-sixteenths of a cent per 
pound to three-quarters of a cent on the latter date. On that day on 
the gentleman’s basis of 12} per cent. for expenses and tare it would 
cost 1§ cents, showing a loss of seven-eighths of a cent a pound. 

These fluctuations are found all along. The fact is that some por- 
tions of the time shipments from New York to Liverpool pay a profit; 
some portions of the time they show a loss. But gentlemen say, That 
can not be; it is at variance with all the laws of trade.“ And here 
comes in a consideration which I beg gentlemen familiar with trade to 
give their attention to. There has grown up in modern times a per- 
nicious habit of gambling in many of the great articles of commerce, 
and in none of them do the real dealers and consumers suffer more than 
in this article of cotton. The price of cotton in Liverpool no more affects 
the price in New York than does the price in New York affect the price 
in Liverpool, and neither controls the other. Both markets are con- 
trolled by the gamblers in the cotton exchange. 

There are other considerations which enter into this problem. Early 
in the cotton season it is always a graye question with consumers and 
cotton gamblers how large the American, the Egyptian, and the Indian 
crop is to be. If the Liverpool speculator believes the crop in these 
countries will be large, he bets ona low price. If the American gam- 
bler believes the crops in these countries will be small, he betson ahigh 
price. The consequence is that out of this uncertainty often grows a 
wide divergence of price in those two markets early in the cotton season. 

Late in the season there enters another element. Speculators often 
have combined and bought up nearly all the cotton on hand and have 
then forced up the price for spot cottons, as they are called, either in 
New York or in Liverpool, as may suit their purposes, for the purpose, 
as it is said, to use a market phase, of ‘‘squeezing the shorts.“ Now, it 
is these speculators who make the price of cotton and it is the misfor- 
tune of the spinner that such is the case, for I believe it to be a fact that 
very rarely is any spinner found buying futures in the Cotton Exchange. 

Now, gentlemen who have spoken on this subject have rested their 
whole case upon the assertion that Liverpool controls the price in New 
York. With these facts before us, how can any gentleman assert that 
Liverpool controls the market price in New York? The United States 
consumed last year 1,964,000 bales; Great Britain consumed of Ameri- 
can cotton 2,497,000 bales; while in the New York Cotton Exchange 
there were sold 32,200,000 bales, just about five times the whole Ameri- 
can crop. 

But there is one more consideration to which I call the attention of 
the committee; it is this: over and over again the American buyers 
of cotton have sought to have the custom of allowing tare adopted in 
this country; but the dealers in cotton South have hitherto strenuously 
and successfully resisted the same. If it makes no difference to them 
why do they object to it? 

I make these remarks not with reference to the duty upon cotton-ties, 
but to answer the assertion repeatedly made on the other side of the 
House that the American buyer is not a sufferer by this system. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time fixed by order of the House to close 
debate upon the pending paragraph and all amendments thereto has 
arrived. 

Mr. McKINLEY. 


I ask leave to print in the RECORD some remarks 
on this subject. 


There was no objection, and leave was granted accordingly. [See 
Appendix. ] 
Mr. ELLIS. I ask leave to have printed in the RECORD an extract 


from the statement of Samuel A. Edgerley, representing the McComb 
Arrow Tie Company, submitted to the Tariff Commission. 

There was no objection, and leave was granted accordingly. 

The extract is as follows: 


I have no lengthy, detailed statement to present to the commission, and have 
had no time to prepare myself in that way. I ex at some time during the 
continuance of the commission to bring the question of the duty on cotton-ties 
properly before you. But having heard that statements will not be received 
after to-day, I have asked the privilege of coming before you to say a few words. 

As manufacturers of cotton-ties, we protest against the suggestion which has 
been made to advance the duty to 1} centsa pound. We prefer a reduction in 
the tariff, but we are willing toaccept the present rate of 35 per cent. ad valorem, 
or an equivalent specific rate. We prefer the latter, because it does away with 
attempts at fraud upon the revenues, does away with invoice values, and is more 
certain in results. 

I have no doubt the commission has heard a good deal said upon this subject 
of undervaluations. The importer is continually harrassed by the increase of 
his invoice values, based upon the consular quotations which the consul derives 
from some source or other, and forwards to this country as being the market 
value of goods on the date of shipment. The present rate of duty on cotton-ties 
is only nominally 35 per cent. ad valorem. The business isalways spoken of as 
being protected to that extent, butin fact, through the efforts of the iron men, the 
Treasury Department has decided against cotton-ties being imported with the 
buckles loose, and we have to rivet the buckles to the bands, which causes nearly 
10 per cent. additional expense, an expense which the American manufacturer 
does not have to incur, as he can make. his with the buckle loose. Besides, 
through the efforts of certain parties, aided by consuls in the interest of iron men, 
in raising invoice values we are frequently muloted from 2} to 10 per cent. addi- 
tional, so that the duty would stand more fairly as 35 per cent. ad valorem, with 
10 per cent. and 5 per cent. added, making in all about 50 per cent., the usual 
rate we have to pay on cotton-ties. 

The proposed advance of the duty to Ii cents a pound contemplates a duty of 


not less than 86 per cent. and from that to 100 per cent. Either of these 
is unquestionab! es and is not needed bythe American makers of 
ties to equalize the difference in the cost of labor. I might say here that there 
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is an additional protection in the matter of freights. Freights this year range 
from 12 shillings 6 pence to 40 shillings a ton, the highest rate nam mre te f 
That adds enormously to the protection. Am: 


steam and the lowest by sail. 
erate specific tariff, or the present one properly administered, offers the advan- 
tages of a revenue to the Government, protection to the American workman, 
protection to the consumer, and proi on for our trade. Under such a tariff 
we have a choice of markets, and this choice prevents the compulsory payment 
by usof high prices in this country orsu combination by American mill- 
men. 

This is illustrated by our experience of a year or soago. When the iron boom 
occurred in the fall of 1879, we had mainly purchased our cotton-ties in this coun- 
ty, but we still had some supplies from the English manufacturers. We were 
selling them from $1.75 to $2.25 per bundle, net. But whileselling them at these 
prices, the lowest figure at which we could purchase from the American mill- 
maker in the fall of that year was $2.75 a bundle, and if we had not a choice of 
markets we should have been compelled to pay the highest price that he could 
charge as against English cost and excessive duty and freights. It would have 
thrown the business entirely into their hands. We could not get a lower bid 
than $2.75 that fall from manufacturers who had made ties for us that same sea- 
son at $1.30 a bundle; showing the enormous advance in iron between $1.30 in 
July, and $2.75 in December. Yet that shows that if the tariff was advanced to 
14 cents a pound, thereby practically prohibiting the importation of foreign ties, 
and throwing us entirely upon the American manufacturer we should be com- 
pelled to pay his price, which would be whatever he chose to fix it. 

While the ties were made for us that year at $1.30, they had been offered un- 
der certain conditions at $1.15 a bundle, fairly competing with the English manu- 
facturer, that is, on the basis of 35 per cent. ad valorem, flat. Fifty-six pounds 
is the standard weight of a bundle. When trade is poor on this side of the water 
and prices low our manufacturers can make ties successfully with a duty of 35 
per cent, ad valorem, and when trade is and prices high they can afford 
to let the consumers have the benefit of cheapness on one article of iron. The 
advance to 1} cents a pound would shut out all foreign competition and deprive 
the United States of all revenue from this source, and enable the mill-men to 
combine to destroy our business. We come before you as Americans. We have 
a trade which has been built up by long yearsoflabor. This trade does not be- 
2 the iron- men; they have no claims on this article. It stands by 
itself on the list of productions. The cotton-tie trade is the result of the inven- 
tion and the persistent, indomitable energy of J. J. McComb. We have suc- 

ed in overcoming the objections of the underwriters to the use of the cotton- 
tie as a substitute for rope. 

When it was first proposed to use iron as a binding for cotton the main objec- 
tion was that in loging and on shipboard the bales would strike against each 
other, and the iron tie would inevitably strike fire and burn the cotton. But 
we all know that iron ties haye lived down that objection, and to-day they have 
superseded every other article for the baling of cotton, This article was not 
known to the trade when the tariff of 1864 was framed. It is not hoop-iron; it 
is an article of manufacture, made for a special pu , and there is no 
other article in the list like it. Itisourmanufacture; and being Americans, we 
are entitled to fair play in this matter. The business is an open one and never 
can be monopol , because ag hiner ar can be bronna m the other side 
and competition here prevents high prices or large profits. . 

I might state, as an instance of the reduction of profit by competition, that the 
business this season will not afford the importer 5 per cent. clear profit, no mat- 
ter what may be thought in regard to the enormous profits of the cotton-tie 
business. It is now an open business, from the fact that the principal patent on 
cotton-ties has expired, and any one can now make the very best style of cot- 
ton-tie he desires and sell it. A large number of manufacturers have gone into 
the business, and the importation has been enormous, and largely in excess of 
the demand, but still at a profit of not over 5 per cent. 

The rag increase of duty to 1} cents a pound is an attempt to monopo- 
lize this trade for the profit and aggrandizement of the mill-owners, and means 
a tax of one-half or three-quarters of a million dollars for their benefit. There 
are only ten mills in the United States which make cotton-ties, and they employ 
only a small proportion of the total number of workers in iron, I call special 
attention tot fact. 

It has been stated that the necessity for increasing the tariff is that it will ben- 
efit an enormous number of ple employed in the manufacture of these ties 
in this country. That is a fallacy. The entire consumption of the United States 
is never more than 30,000 tons, which would only oceupy 300 men, making one 
ton a day, 100 days. One mill alone in Pittsburgh could make half the amount 
in a season without an effort; and the consumption is positively limited by the 
amount of the cotton crop. The cotton erop is a fixed quantity, and that limits 
the demand for cotton-ties, You can notsell another bundle of cotton-ties, except 
on speculation, beyond the demands ofthe crop. Then result will be that 
if the rate of 11 cents is adopted the American mill-owners will have entire con- 
trol of the business, and they will have to enter into arrangements among them- 
selves to preventan overplus from being manufactured. There are not overtwo 
hundred and fifty people in the business who earn their livelihood by it. That 
shows that the is demanded for the benefit of a limited number, and 
those mainly in Pi h and Youngstown. 


Mr. SIMONTON. Mr. Chairman, I hold in my hand a petition just 
received from a number of my constituents, colored and white, labor- 
ers in the cotton-field, and the growers and planters of this great staple 
of the South. It has especial reference to the paragraph under consid- 
eration which increases the tax on cotton-ties by more than 100 per 
cent.—in this bill, too, which is ostensibly for a reduction of taxes. 

Their petition is as follows: 

To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United States: 


ane undersigned, early eg rs in the heron ray eee and plant- 
ers o. great staple o uth, respectfully but earn: test against 
the imposition of any increased tax upon iron ties and bands ns it pe baling cot- 
ton, They beg to represent that any increase of duty as is contemplated will be 
an immediate reduction of the proceedsthey now receive from labors, add- 
ing direct to the cost of sending their products to a market. They further beg 
to 8 that the price of cotton has reached so low a figure that it barel 
affords a living margin above the cost of production, and that with any addi- 
tional imposition by the Government they can not compete with the cheap labor 
of India and E; . In the lower meng riS Valley the cotton crops for the 
e large production elsewhere, the 
ed returns in way 
of cotton and lower prices, all of which has reduced them to a condition of pov- 


erty and distress, 
In face of these facts the laboring people, and especially the colored race, look 


to the Government for assistance and protection, and earnestly call Con- 
gress to do nothing that may entail upon them additional Sarena: 3 
Mr. Chairman, we have heard a great deal about ing the har- 


monies of the bill. Gentlemen who champion the bill assume that some 
scale of dutieshas been devised and presented to the House in it by the 
Committee on Ways and Means which distributes the bounties of pro- 


tection fairly and equally to all, or, to use their language, the bill ap- 


portions the duties upon a scale of even and exact justice to all.“ Sir, 
nothing in my judgment could be further from the truth, and the para- 
graph under consideration unmasks this specious claim. 

They tell us these duties are laid not only upon a scale of equal and 
exact justice to all, but upon a sound economic principle, namely, that 
only such duties are imposed upon the various products as are necessary 
to cover the difference in the cost of production in this and foreign coun- 
tries, which they assure us consists in the difference of wages paid the 
American laborer over that paid to foreign labor. That these duties 
are imposed to enable the American producer and manufacturer to make 
up this gap,“ as they call it, being the difference in the rate of wages 
here and abroad. Now for the facts. This paragraph concerns a pro- 
duction which has not even a pretense of protection. Cotton is on the 
free-list. Several millions of our population are in its cultiva- 
tion. Hundreds of millions of capital is invested in its production. 

Now, this bill imposes high duties upon the import of the products 
of the iron, steel, woolen, and cotton manufactures and various other 
man not of general, much less national, importance. Gentle- 
men tell us this imposition of duties is to enable these manufacturers 
and producers to do justice to American labor, to enable them to fill 
a gap in w. Of course it is nonsense to talk about duties en- 
abling them to pay these higher wages unless the imposition of them 
provides the means. The money to do this paying must come from 
somewhere. I care not what gentlemen say about it, we know that 
they receive an enhanced price on the protected product. Now, the 
producers of cotton, these petitioners for whom I am directly speaking, 
contribute of their means under this system to enable the manufact- 
urers to fill up that gap in the wages of American labor—that insatiable 
gap, more insatiable the grave—out of which manufacturers en- 
rich themselves. 

These petitioners, the producers of cotton pay their taxes to these 
manufacturers on all the articles they buy of American make —on their 
plows and hoes, their back-bands and trace-chains, bridles and collars, 
shovels and spades; on all their implements of industry, gin-stands, 
bands and running gear; on their clothing, hats, coats, shi pania 
and shoes; on their cups and saucers, knives and forks, dishes an 
plates, tin-ware of every kind, cooking stoves and utensils, and time 
would fail me to complete the list, all for the purpose of enabling the 
producers of these articlesto fill the gapin wages. Butwho contributes 
anything to help these producers of cotton to fill the gap in the wages 
of their labor. Theirproduct comes in competition with foreign pauper 
labor, not only the serfs of India and the Nile, but the slaves of Brazil. 
The producers of cotton pay taxes for the benefit of all our manufactur- 
ing industries. Who istaxed for them? None, sir. Where then is the 
beautiful harmony of your bill—*‘ that scale of even and exact justice 
to all?’ Ah, sir, here is a discordant note of rank injustice that offends 
the ear of Right. Itis full of them. 

It would seem that wrong enough has been done this industry. Gen- 
tlemen can certainly have no hostility to this product. Mr. Thaddeus 
Stevens, of Pennsylvania, once declared on this floor that it was to be 
regretted that in amending the Constitution provision was not made 
for imposing an export duty on cotton. But no such feeling, I trust, 
animates gentlemen now. I appeal to you, then, that this product, or 
the producers of it, are burdened enough. Yet this increase of duties 
will impose upon this product an annual tax of more than $350,000. 
You do not need the revenue—we have too much of that. Even that 
higher consideration with you, the harmony of the bill, does not de- 
mand it. I havenottime to notice the sophism of the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY ] that the farmer realizes more than 100 per cent. 
profit on his ties. It was so effectually exposed by the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT] and others as to need no further notice. Let 
Sen tax Lo cotton-ties remain as it has been heretofore. They ought 
to 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. The gentlemen on this floor interested 
in baling cotton and who have exhibited so much anxiety on this sub- 
ject overestimate, I think, the importance of this provision. The price 
of the cotton-ties on a bale of cotton is about 22 cents, for which they 
pay about 4} cents per pound and sell it for 10} or 11 cents when they 
sell their cotton. The difference in duty under the present law at 35 
per cent. ad valorem and the provision of this bill, one and six-tenths, 
can not be more than 1 cent on a bale of cotton, and all this opposition 
is made to save 1 cent a bale on cotton-ties and force them to be made 
in England instead of the United States. You would suppose from the 
discussion that the future prosperity of the cotton industry in all of the 
Southern States depended upon defeating this provision in the bill. 

When the present law was enacted hoop-iron was worth about $130 
a ton. No such thing as a cotton-tie was known. The duty on hoop- 
iron was 1} cents a pound; but under this protection about twelve iron- 
mills man ing cotton-ties were started in the United States, and 
competition forced the price of hoop-iron down to a point where an ad 
valorem rate of 35 per cent. paid only $17 per ton. Thus we have pre- 
sented to us to-day the strange anomaly of hoop-iron paying a duty of 
$30 a ton and cotton-ties, which are manufactured wholly from hoop- 
iron, paying only $17 a ton. This ruling of the Treasury De ent 
was sustained by the courts, and our mills engaged in the manufacture 
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of hoop-iron and cotton-ties, employing about 5,000 men, were unable 
to compete and forced to go out of the business, and they have really 
made no cotton-ties for nearly two years. Some American gentlemen 
heretofore en in that business in this country, the firm name of 
whom was, I believe, McComb & Co., immediately went to Europe and, 
I understand, are manufacturing cotton-ties out of English iron, em- 
ploying English workmen, maintaining an establishment large enough 
to supply all the cotton-ties needed in the United States. They export 
them consigned to a firm in this country composed mostly of the same 
men who control the mills in England, and the ties are then sold to the 
old customers of the firm. Thus McComb & Co. really supply all of 
the Southern States with cotton-ties. 

You can see, Mr. Chairman, how easy it is for one end of the firm in 
England to invoice their productions at very low rates and send them to 
the other end of the firm in the United States, under which invoice the 
ad valorem duty of 35 per cent. is collected; and when we now attempt 
to correct this defect in the law, to prevent a fraud upon the revenues 
of the country and protect our manufacturing industries, it is fought 
inch by inch until you would think from the remarks of gentlemen that 
the business of cotton-raising in the United States would be no longer 
possible. It is said that one-third of the entire production of cotton 
is consumed in this country and two-thirds exported. What I desire, 
Mr. Chairman, is not only to raise the cotton but also to manufacture 
the cotton-ties, and I am surprised that the gentleman from Georgia has 
so poor an idea of the resources of his own State. Why does he not de- 
sire that some of the 1 rolling-mills in Atlanta should manufacture 
cotton-ties sufficient to bale all the cotton in his own State and that 
raised in all the adjoining States as well, and thus diversify the in- 
dustries of Georgia and increase the importance of the industries of 
the whole South? I am op to sending to England for hoop- 
iron or cotton- ties, because I think we should not only produce in our 
own country the cotton, but the hoop-iron and the cotton-ties as well. 
Let us use our iron ore, our own hoop-iron, make our own cotton-ties, 
and thus employ our own workmen, paying them decent wages, and 
keep the money at home instead of sending it to the mills in England. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. I ask that general leave be given to 
members to print in the RECORD remarks on this subject. 

There was no objection, and leave was granted accordingly. [See 
Appendix. ] 

The committee rose informally; and the Speaker resumed the chair, 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of its clerks, in- 
formed the House that the Senate had passed, with amendments, in 
which the concurrence of the House was requested, a bill of the follow- 
ing title: 

A bill (I. R. 7193) making appropriations for the payment of invalid 
and other pensions of the United States for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1884, and for other purposes. 

TARIFF. 

The Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union re- 
sumed its session. 

The CHAIRMAN. To the ing paragraph the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. MACKEY | yesterday submitted an amendment, 
which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out 19“ and insert . 20;“ and also strike out “land four-tenths of 
3 pound“ and insert “35 per cent. ad valorem; “ so that the paragraph 

Iron and steel cotton: ties, or hoops for baling purposes, not thinner than No. 
20 wire gauge, 35 per cent. valorem." == 

The CHAIRMAN. To that amendment the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. KI] submits an amendment, which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out the word “thirty-five” and insert the word twenty-five; so 
that it will read 25 por cent. ad valorem.” 

The question was taken upon the amendment of Mr. KING to the 
amendment of Mr. MACKEY; and upon a division there were—ayea 
55, noes 88. 

So (no farther count being called for) the amendment to the amend- 
ment was not agreed to. 

The question was then taken upon the amendment offered by Mr. 
MACKEY; and upon a division there were—ayes 91, noes 88. 

Before the result of this vote was announced, 

Mr. McKINLEY called for tellers. 

Sone were ordered; and Mr. HASKELL and Mr. MACKEY were ap- 
poin 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that there 
were—ayes 97, noes 101. 

So the amendment was not agreed to. 
ant WHEELER. [offer the amendment which I send to the Clerk’s 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Add to the paragraph the following: 
Provided, That the condition, limitation, and provision contained in section 


3016 of the Revised Statutes shall not apply to iron cotton-ties upon bales of cot- 
ten which are exported, but in all cases where fron eotton-ties have been im- 


ported and a duty paid thereon, and said iron cotton-ties are exported upon bales 
of cotton, they be subject to the drawback provided for in section 3015 of 
the Revised Statutes: Provided, That no drawback shall be allowed for more 
than ten pounds of iron on any single bale of cotton.“ 

The amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. MILLS. I move to amend by striking out 1 and four-tenths 
of a cent per pound ” and inserting in lieu thereof 35 per cent. ad 
valorem.” 

Mr. MCKINLEY. We have just voted on that proposition. 

Mr. CARLISLE. The proposition voted on by the committee was to 
change the limitation upon the thickness of the ties as well as to 
the rate of duty p The proposition of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. MIL1s] is simply a change of the rate of duty. 

a McKINLEY. But it is the same rate of duty as we have just 
voted on. 

Mr. ANDERSON. It is not the same amendment. 

Mr. VALENTINE. It is substantially the same. 

Mr. CARLISLE. It is not the same proposition. 

The question was taken upon the amendment of Mr. MILLS; and upon 
a division there were—ayes 78, noes 99. 

Before the result of the vote was announced, 

Mr. MILLS called for tellers. 

e were ordered; and Mr. MILLS and Mr. HASKELL were ap- 
pointed. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that there 
were —ayes 95, noes 100. 

So the amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. MONEY. I move to amend by striking out ‘‘1 and four-tenths 
of 1 cent per pound ” and inserting in lieu thereof the words 36 per 
cent. ad valorem.” 

The question was taken; and upon a division there were—ayes 73, 
noes 95. 

Before the result of the vote was announced, 

Mr. MONEY called for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. MONEY and Mr. HASKELL were ap- 
pointed. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that there 
were—ayes 86, noes 97. 

So the amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. KING. I move toamend by striking ont ‘1 and four-tenthsof 1 
cent per pound ” and inserting in lieu thereof ‘‘37 per cent. ad valorem.“ 

The question was taken upon the amendment; and upon a division 
there were—ayes 66, noes 85. 

Before the result of the vote was announced, 

Mr. KING and Mr. BLANCHARD called for tellers. 

en were ordered; and Mr. HASKELL and Mr. KING were ap- 
pointed. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that there 
were—ayes 76, noes 91. 

So the amendment was not to. 

Mr. WHEELER. I move to amend by striking out 1 and four- 
tenths of 1 cent per pound” and inserting in lieu thereof ‘‘ 38 per cent. 
ad valorem.““ 

1 The question was- taken; and on a division there were—ayes 55, noes 

3. 
Before the result of this vote was announced, 
Mr. BLANCHARD called for tellers. 
Tellers were ordered; and Mr. MCKINLEY and Mr. WHEELER w. 
appointed. 

e committee again divided; and the tellers reported that there 

were—ayes 65, noes 86. 

So the amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I move to amend by striking out ‘‘1 and four- 
tenths of 1 cent per pound” and inserting in lieu thereof ‘‘40 per cent. 
ad valorem.” 

The question was taken; and upon a division there were—ayes 56, 
noes 88. 

Before the result of this vote was announced, 

Mr. BLANCHARD and Mr, CULBERSON called for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. MCKINLEY and Mr. BLANCHARD were 
appointed, 2 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that there 
were—ayes 69, noes 94. 

So the amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. COX, of North Carolina. I move to amend by striking out 1 
and four-tenths of 1 cent per pound, and inserting in lieu thereof 50 
per cent. ad valorem.’’ 

The question was taken; and upon a division there were—ayes 46, 
noes 76. ‘ 

Mr. COX, of North Carolina, called for tellers. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. Yes; let us have tellers rightoff. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. MCKINLEY and Mr. Cox of North 
Carolina were appointed. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that there 
were—ayes 63, noes 86. 

So the amendment was not agreed to, 
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Mr. ANDERSON. I move to amend the pending paragraph by add- 
ing thereto the following: 

Provided, The same shall not exceed 60 per cent, ad valorem. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts, Let us have tellers at once; it 
will save time. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. MCKINLEY and Mr. ANDERSON were | produced, 


appointed. 

The committee divided; and the tellers reported that there were— 
ayes 66, noes 88. 

So the amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. MULDROW. I move to amend by striking out one and four- 
tenths” and i ing ‘‘three-fourths.’’ 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. Let us have that vote by tellers. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. MCKINLEY and Mr. MULDROW were 
appointed. 

The committee divided; and the tellers reported that there were— 
ayes 47, noes 83. 

So (no further count being called for) the amendment was not agreed 


to. 
Mr. KING. I move to amend by striking out ‘‘four-tenths’’ and 
inserting ‘‘two-tenths.’’ 
Mr. McKINLEY. Let us vote by tellers on that. 
Tellers were ordered; and Mr. MCKINLEY and Mr. KING were ap- 
inted. 
Po The committee divided; and the tellers reported that there were— 
ayes 35, noes 78. 
So (no further count being called for) the amendment was not agreed 


Mr. WHEELER. -I moveto amend by adding tothe paragraph that 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Provided, That where duties are imposed upon iron cotton: ties in excess of 35 per 
cent, on the value thereof, one-tenth part of such excess shall be deducted upon 
all imports on or after July 1, 1884; that on and after July 1, 1855, another tenth 
part of such excessshall be deducted; thaton andafter July 1, 1886, another tenth 
part of such excess shall be deducted; that on and after July 1, 1887, another tenth 
part of such excess shall be deducted, 


The amendment was not agreed to. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 

Castings of iron, not weal: enumerated or provided for in this act, land 
one-quarter of 1 cent per poun 

Mr. KELLEY. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk; 
and, as I understand, it has the assent of gentlemen on the other side. 

Clerk read as follows: 
At the beginning of line 737 insert: Cast-iron veasels, plates, stove-plates, and- 
irons, sad-irons, tailors’ irons, hatters’ irons, and. Wand eesti, 

Mr. MORRISON. May I ask whether this is an increase of duty on 
these articles? 

Mr. KELLEY. I believe it is a decrease. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Do not these articles now come in as manufactures 
of iron not otherwise provided for? 

Mr. KELLEY. No, sir. The reason for inserting these names is 
that the articles now come in by name under existing law. The Tariff 
Commission omitted the recapitulation, so that they stand as mere cast- 
ings. The rate is now 1 cent anda half per pound; this is a reduction 
of a quarter of a cent per pound. 

Mr. CARLISLE. They come in now under the head of ‘‘ cast-iron, 
steam, gas and water pipe, vessels, stoves, and stove-plates.“ 
meyi HASKELL. No; they are enumerated as andirons, sađ-irons,” 

Mr. CARLISLE. I ask that the amendment be again read. 

The Clerk again read the amendment. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I was right. Here is the provision under which 
these articles now come in: A 

Cast-iron steam, gas, and water pipes, vessels, stoves, and stove-plates. 

The duty atpresent is 1 cent and one-half perpound. Now, itis pro- 
pa to put them, with cast-iron not specially enumerated or provided 

„at 1 cent and a quarter, which will be a reduction. 

Mr. KELLEY. The duty will be a little over 14 per cent. ad valo- 


rem. 
Mr. CARLISLE. No, sir; over 35 per cent. It is areduction, how- 
ever, of one-fourth of a cent per pound. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Cut nails and spikes, of iron or steel, 1 and one-quarter of 1 cent per pound. 


Mr. DUNNELL. I move to amend the paragraph just read by strik- 
ing out the words and one-quarter of; so as to make the duty 1 


cent per pound.’’ 
Mr. Chairman, the manufacturers of nails have had a very large pro- 
tection for a long time. The records of the t sho 


to 


Treasury Departmen 
that the revenue derived last year from importations of these articles 
amounted to only $98.73. It is a fact that the price of cut nails and 
spikes varies very largely, and this is owing to the fact that the home 
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manufacturers have an entire monopoly of the market. My theory is 
that when we have once protected an interest so thatit can entirely con- 
trol the market and prevent importations, the consumers are entitled 
to a fair reduction in the amount of tariff imposed. Upon this article 
which is used on all the farms of the country, an article very largely 
and upon which there are very large profits, we have pro- 
in this bill a reduction of one-fourth of a cent per pound. 

Now, I think this reduction from 1} cents to 1 cent a pound is a fair 
and just reduction; I insist that it ought to be consented to. 

Let me say here that I think this tariff bill generally gives too small 
a reduction; that the articles are very numerous upon which there 
might be a very decided reduction beyond that which is here provided. 
This bill will be far more satisfactory to the people if we shall augment 
the reductions by it. Iam very wellaware that this bill will 
ss le the sati ion which ought to come from a revision of the 


Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, the machine by 
which cut nails are made was invented in the town in which I live; and 
although the business is not carried on there to a very large extent, 
yet the American people have had the control of the nail market because 
the machinery was known here and not known abroad. But within a 
year or two the American machine has been copied and is now being 
introduced into England and Canada. Now, with so low a tariff as the 
gentleman proposes, how long does he suppose the American manufact- 
urer can survive the introduction of nails from those countries? I do 
not know the present price of cut nails and spikes; I think they are 
sold in this country at 3 cents a pound. 

Mr. HASKELL. Three dollars and twenty-five cents. 

Mr. BAYNE. Three dollars and fifteen cents net. 

Mr. DUNNELL. ThenI submit that the duty is unnecessarily large. 
One cent and a quarter per pound upon an article costing but3 centsa 
pound is altogether out of proportion. It is more than a gauge of the 
difference between the cost of manufacture abroad and the cost of man- 
ufacture at home. It has been admitted, I think, withina year by my 
friend the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means that the 
manufacturers of nails in this country have a complete monopoly. I 
remember that the gentleman once said he was not surprised at a bill 
tr gi I introduced here within two years putting nails upon the free- 

Mr. KELLEY. 
other person. 

Mr. DUNNELL. No, I have not. 

Mr. KELLEY. Because I have twenty times held up to audiences 
the fact that the gentleman made that proposition, to show how wildly 
Ei of Congress run when they get a crick in the neck. [Laugh- 
ter. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. I desire to say to the gentleman 
from Minnesota when he talks about a monopoly,“ that any man in 
America who sees fit to do so can make cut nails and spikes if he has 
the capital and chooses to invest it in that way. 

There is no such thing as a patent on a nail-machine in the United 
States, so far as I know. Anybody can make nails. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Yes, there is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman's time has expired. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I movetostrike out the last word, for the purpose 
of making a few remarks. I do not know how many patents there are 
for making nails in this country. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. Cut nails and spikes? 

Mr. CARLISLE. Yes; cut nails and spikes. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. I should like to know if there is 
one. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I know of one, and I think my friend from Ohio 
[Mr. BUTTERWORTH ] knows of italso—known as the Haddock nail-ma- 
chine, a machine which cuts the nail without turning the plate, but 
by an oscillation of the plate cuts and heads on each side of the plate 
andthen dropsthenail. Itmakesthem very rapidly and very cheaply. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the present rate of duty on cut nails and spikes 
is 1} cents per pound, and this is, according to the last official statement, 
98} per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. MILLS. No; 82. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Ninety-eight and three-fourths percent. ad valorem 


on the present rate. 

Mr. ERRETT. Not according to the figures of the table before us. 
There were only sixty-five kegs imported, and they were valued at $355, 
which is equivalent to $5.40 a keg, and 1} is nothing like 98 per cent. 
of that sum. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I beg your pardon. The equivalent ad valorem is 
not given in this table; but gentlemen can see what it is when I state 
what the | a specific rate is. The pending bill proposes to reduce 
the duty from 1} centsto1 and one-quarter of 1 cent per pound. There 
was brought into the country only 6,582 pounds, valued at $355.55, and 
the whole duty collected was $98.73. 

Either our domestic manufacturers have the absolute control of the 
market and can supply this article to the consumers of the country 
at lower rates than can import it, or this duty is prohibitory. It 
seems to me cian be. ho encene from the’ OORA thes this 


I think the gentleman has confounded me with some 
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duty is not prohibitory it must be that nails are not brought here for 
sale because our manufacturers can furnish them cheaper than they 
can be imported. 

If either one of these facts be true, there is no necessity for this high 
rate of duty on an article which is absolutely necessary for every man 
who constructs a house, who puts up a fence, or who builds a boat or a 
ship, in short, Mr. Chairman, an article which affects the agricultural 


interests of the country in a thousand different ways. If the state- 
ment made by my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. HARRIS] be correct, 
our manufacturers can supply nails cheaper than they can be procured 
elsewhere, and there is no necessity for maintaining this rate of duty? 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman yield to me 
for a word? 

Mr. CARLISLE. Les, sir. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. Isaid that the American machin- 
ery for making cut nails and spikes had brought the price of nailsdown 
to this low rate. 

I may be misinformed, but understand it is only recently the English 
manufacturers have introduced the American nail-machine known as 
the old Reed machine, in which the plate is turned, of course. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Where the plate is turned by hand? 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. Or by machinery. 

Mr. CARLISLE. The fear of the gentleman from Massachusetts ap- 
pears to be that the people of this country will be able to get this arti- 
cle at a lower cost hereafter than it can be furnished for at home. That 
seems to be the apprehension of the gentleman now. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. And destroy our own manufacture. 

Mr. CARLISLE. No, we will not destroy this manufacture. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts knows very well that the manufacturers 
who cut nails and spikes in this country absolutely rule the price by 
controlling the domestic market; that they hold their meetings period- 
ically and agree on their own price-list, and that no one dare sell his 
product below that price-list without danger of expulsion from the 
association. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That does not prevent anybody else making and sell- 
ing nails at a lower rate. 

Mr. BAYNE. They do not have any such list. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Then thenewspapers are publishing false reports. 
Does the gentleman say that there is not an association of nail-makers 
in this country having a regular organization and holding regular meet- 
ings to fix a price-list below which nails and spikes are not to be sold? 

Mr. BAYNE. No, sir. 

Mr. CARLISLE. A price-list to be enforced for a month or for two 
months? 

Mr. BAYNE. I undertake to say there is no such association con- 
trolling the nail industries of the country. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I think I can prove that there is; and I will also, 
Mr. Chairman, attempt to prove the assertion made by me yesterday 
afternoon, which was then questioned by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. BAYNE], and Iwill prove it by the very authority which 
he then quoted. 

Mr. HASKELL rose. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. 
a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas is recognized. 

Mr. HASKELL. The reason why cut nails are not imported into 
the United States is twofold. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Let me ask first if it is not a fact that these nail 
manufacturers are running on short time; and did they not suspend 
business for two weeks or three weeks and then run their two weeks 

Mr. HASKELL. I believe I have the floor. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. In answer to the gentleman from 
Georgia let me say that in my part of the country that condition of 
affairs does not exist. 

5 Mr. CARLISLE. I spoke of Pittsburgh when I referred to a com- 
ination. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. As to Pittsburgh and other places 
where nails are y manufactured I am unable to say what has been 
done; but in my own town and vicinity, where the machinery for manu- 

ing cut nails originated, the mills make nails all the year round 
and employ quite a large force continuously. It is true that they sup- 
ply mainly the Eastern market—— 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Isee in the public press that the association have 
agreed to suspend operations; that is, they will run for two weeks and 
suspend for three, so as to reduce the supply. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. I think the gentleman is mistaken 
as to any association. I do not know of any such association. There 
is a protective association, I believe—going only to the prices of the 
finer grades of nails. 

Mr. CARLISLE. The gentleman from Pennsylvania said in response 
to my statement that there was no association covering the cut-nail 
business in this country. 

Mr. BAYNE. W in this country. 

Mr. CARLISLE. is cut-nail association, as I have said, was able 
to control 9 but the gentleman, as I understand him, said there 
was no such association. 


Let me ask the gentleman from Massachusetts 


Mr. BAYNE. I said there was no association covering all of these 
establishments. There is an association covering some of the factories. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Ah, but I did not say all of them. I spoke of the 
association which the gentleman himself admits exists. 

Mr. BAYNE. What I said was this—in reply to the argument of 
the gentleman from Kentucky that they would combine together to put 
up prices—that there was no association covering the industry through- 
out the country, the entire country, as I understood him to say—a na- 
tional association. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I did not say every one of the mills was connected 
with the association, but that there was such an association composed 
of the makers of these cut nails and spikes. 

Mr. HASKELL. I would like to be recognized. 
aaee CHARMAN Debate upon the pending amendment is ex- 

usi 

Mr. CARLISLE. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. HASKELL. Irenewit. There are about3,800,000 kegs of nails 
made east of the Alleghanies, and the other 4,200,000 that make up 
the total production of the country in that particular are made west 
of the Alleghanies and down the Ohio Valley. The number of nail 
manufacturers in the United States I am not able to give exactly; but 
I know that it is very large. The claim, therefore, that the manufuct- 
ure of cut nails and spikes in this country is a monopoly, in face of the 
facts, is about equal to the claim which might be set up that agricult- 
ure is a monopoly. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Letme ask the gentleman from Kansas a question. 
Is it not true that within the last three years these nail manufacturers 
have been able by some combinations to raise the price of nails from 
$2.90 to $6.25? 

Mr. HASKELL. I have no doubt they would be able to raise the 
price, but not perhaps by any combination. If the price was raised, as 

, it was for the same reason that the price of iron jumped up 
from $40 to $80 a ton, simply because the demand was larger than the 
production. 

The reason why these cut nails are not imported is because within a 
few years only have they begun to be manufactured toany extent abroad. 
There ar€no cut nails manufactured to any extent in Great Britain. 
Cut nails are very little used in that country, and only recently have 
they begun to introduce American cut-nail machinery. Nails in En- 
gland are madein Staffordshire and Worcestershire, eight or nine miles 
back of Birmingham, in what is known as the Black Country,“ and 
are made largely by hand by the work of women and children. But 
even with that kind of labor, which is very low-priced, they are prac- 
tically unable to compete with the American manufacturers of cut nails 
made by machinery, and can not really compete with us in any market. 
Recently, as I have said, they have purchased more or less of American 
machines, as I see in the public prints, and probably in years to come 
they may go into the manufacture of cut nails in competition with the 
American makers. But America until within a few years past had a 
monopoly of the manufacture of cut nails by machinery. The English 
use very little wood, as is well known to everybody, and such a thing 
as the use of cut nails in English ter work is of very modern in- 
troduction. Nails used there are generally made of round wire, as any- 
body will notice who has had occasion to examine an English-made box 
or a piece of furniture, and these nails are made largely by hand. 

Mr. HAR of Massachusetts. They are also made by machinery. 

Mr. HASKELL. Now, the rate of duty upon these nails in this bill 
is reduced. The present rate is 14; we reduce it to one and a quarter, 
and at the ad valorem rate is a very low duty upon any price that 
these nails can be quoted at to-day or have been quoted at since the En- 
glish began to make them some years ago. If the same circumstances 
exist to-day that existed three or four years ago, when iron jumped up 
so in the markets, the cut nails would go up again and the English 
would be unable to furnish the supply to keep down the price. 

I hope this rate will not be reduced below what the committee have 
placed it at, or that it shall be reduced so low as to not afford the nail 
manufacturers the average ad valorem which the specific rate of duty 
here proposed contemplates. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, the rate of duty now existing is not 
far from what my friend from Kentucky has stated it to be. It is in 
the neighborhood of 93 or 94 per cent. The rate proposed by your bill 
is 82 per cent. and over. 

Mr. ERRETT. How do you make that out? 

Mr. MILLS. Byshowing that the duty now on cut nails and spikes 
is 1} cents per pound. Is it not? 

Mr. ERRETT. That is the present rate. 

Mr. MILLS. You propose a duty of 1} cents, on which the equiva- 
lent ad valorem duty is 82.27. 

Mr. ERRETT. That is what Iam questioning. That is not the 
equivalent ad valorem. 

Mr. MILIS. That is the statement of the man who made up this 
table. 

Mr. BAYNE. There is no equivalent ad valorem. 

Mr. MILLS. I was going on to say that there are $5,000,000 worth 
of cut nails and spikes to go in this list produced in the United States. 
There are of the two qualities three hundred and odd dollars imported; 
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and I have no doubt all that is spikes. I do not suppose there has been 
a cut nail introduced into the United States by importation. 


Mr. HASKELL. It is not spikes. All those I have seen imported 
are a peculiarly-made nail, imported for peculiar purposes, and do not 
fill the bill of the American cut nails. 

Mr. MILLS. I know that. Now the rate on nails is practically 
prohibitory under the existing tariff, and the rate you now propose is 
practically prohibitory. Gentlemen say there is no monopoly in this 
thing. We ought to have some reference to the interests of the con- 
sumers in this country. Nails are an absolute necessity to the advance 
of our civilization. And if there is not a monopoly in the hands of one 
man the combination of half a dozen or a dozen to make a monopoly 
is an thing. 

We have about three hundred and fifty national banks in this coun- 
try; they have their association and act her. The woolen manu- 
facturers have their association and act together; the cotton manufact- 
urers have their association and act ther. Andsodothenail-makers, 
No longer ago than last fall I went down in the town where I live to 
buy some 8-penny nails. In the three or four hardware houses I went 
into I was told there was not a pound of 8-penny nails in the town and 
had not been for a month. What was the matter? Why, sir, these 
gentlemen who had associated themselves together, the nail-men, had 
been making nails so freely that the price was falling and they had de- 
termined to stop the production till the price came back to what it was 
and would justify them in going on. The result was that the stores in 
my town were ordering these nails from the American manufacturers 
and could not get them; they could not be got from Pittsburgh or any- 
where else. Nailscould not be got by asingle hardware house in my town. 

The only remedy, in my judgment, is to give an Englishman or some- 
body else a chance to make nails and send them here and compel these 
people to deal fairly with the people of this country. 

Mr. KELLEY. We have talked somewhat about the wages of labor. 
There are in England only two classes of workers in iron who are worse 
paid and worse fed than the nail-makers. Those are the women and 
children who make the buckles for cotton-ties and put them on, and 
the women chain-makers at Cradley. I am unwilling to bring our 
nail-makers into competition with the nail-makers of England. But 
I ask the Clerk to read a description, which I send to the desk, taken 
from the London phe. Fost and written by an English correspondent. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A WOMAN BLACKSMITH—ONE OF THE SIGHTS OF THE BLACK COUNTRY OF EN- 
GLAND. 

At one forge later on, between 9 and 10 o’clock in fact, I discovered a female 
nailer working under disadvantages that might have daunted an anchor smith. 
Whether she had a husband whose absence was accounted for oy his being ad- 
dicted to beer-shop fogging, or whether she had no husband, I did not ask her, 
and she did not tell me. Anyhow, she was working alone, and she spoke of 
having all these brats” to provide for, as though the whole responsibility rested 
on her poor narrow shoulders, the bones of which were so sharp that they threat- 
ened to cut through the flimsy material that covered them er- time she tugged 
at the heavy bellows. There were four little children, the oldest about seven, 
the youtgeys a baby in “long clothes“ in a calico bed-gown, in fact, and nothing 
else. This solitary article of raiment had once been white, but was now approach- 
ing the complexion of a coal-sack. 

he two children who came between the eldest and the 7 t were disport- 
ing in the ashes and pummeling each other's awfully dirty little bodies in a 
fierce struggle for the mangled remains of a wooden doll. There was only its 
carcass left, and its hair was singed off its head, and the paint on its face all 
scorched and blistered; but the two infant nailers could not have fought for it 
more ferociously had it been the choicest prize in Mr. Cremer's collection. The 
other two children—the oldest and the youngest, the former acting the part of 
nurse to the latter—were deposited in a kind of wooden cradle that shared with 
n bellows the hearth where the fire was. The baby was shrieking, and the boy 
was shouting out a hymn in a vain endeavor to quiet it. 

One way and another, the mother, poor 8 was quite a young woman 
seemed well-nigh d as she banged away at her work, bent seemingly 
on getting some set task done; the perspiration streamed down her face as 
though she was crying. She stuck to her work, however, and kept the sparks 
flying—showers of them besprinkled the occupants of the cradle, but without 
producing the least effect on those young salamanders—until a shriller shriek 
than hitherto caused the woman to throw down her hammer and take the child 
on her lap as she sat down on the nose of the anvil. 

“Hard work?” 

“Tt is just 5 "she remarked, in reply to an observation of mine, 
“and often I wish I was in heaven, and out of it all, pon my soul and body, I 
do; I raley get so sick of it!” 

And as she took the sooty handkerchief from her head and wi her wet face 
nan it. a milder form of keradi eas 83 = eee Lm rs 5 
of the change vantage. It was in vain tried to fy 
the phe is | e lean bosom. padi 

Hush, then, and mammy`ll spare a penny for half a pint of beer presently, 
and then, perhaps, she'll tuckle down a bit,“ said the r soul, as protestir 

inst. the mockery offered it, the little rebel stiffened itself out and 
either to unbend or leave off shrieking. 

“Haven't I got no help in working for em all? No, master, I've got no help. 
How inuch can Learn? Well, it’s right-down slavery to earn a penny an hour 
atit. More often, poca, when this young one o mine is cross—it isn’t more 
than ninepence for the whole day. No; we don't live quite on that, sir; Im 
Jowan two loaves a week, but it’s nigh on four miles to fetch 'em, so I don’t 
know, reckoning the loss of time, that I'm much richer after all, I am sure I 
don’t know what’s coming to the work, and the price they're giving for it. It's 
almost as bad as chain-ma pa 

Is that worse than ing?“ 

“For the women it is. Just you go to Cradley and ask em.“ 

It was too late to follow her advice that night, but I did so next day. 


Mr. MILLS. I wish to ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania where 
that affecting circumstance took place? 

Mr. KELLEY. That is stated in what has been read. 

Mr. MILLS. Did it occur in England? 


Mr. KELLEY. Yes, sir; the extract is from the London Telegraph. 

Mr. MILLS. I want to give employment to some of those poor people 
by buying some of their nails. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Since the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. KELLEY] does not consider it an obstruction to the pa: 
of the bill to read from newspaper extracts, I desire the attention of 
the House to an extract from sworn testimony which describes the con- 
dition of the laboring classes in New England. It is well known thereisa 
committee of investigation instituted by the Senate who have been taking 
the testimony not of manufacturers, not of employers, but of actual la- 
borers. I wish the House to carefully listen to a picture drawn by a 
plain workingman, and let him describe the condition of labor as it exists 
in Massachusetts. Here is the testimony of Frank K. Foster, of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, secretary of the Massachusetts Federation of 
Trade and Labor Unions. He said before the Senate committee: 

The lines of “caste” were growing more and more clearly defined each year, 
and that in New England at least the assumed eer of God has ceased to leve 
all distinctions among men. The mill operatives of New England, as a class, 
are perhaps the worst off, and their condition is sure to produce an enfeebled 
race of men and women in the next generation, as the same conditions have al- 
ready done in England. The wor ne: people of Massachusetts are r off 
than those of the other New England onaccount of the enforcement of the 
ten-hour law. The hours of work in Massachusetts are sixty per week, while 
in the weaving district of England they are but fifty-six. The wages are about 
the same. Since 1878 the average wages have increased 6.9 per cent., while the 
average cost of the necessities of life, including meats, breadstuffs, vegetables, 
dry goods, boots, board, &., has increased 21.2 per cent. 

Mr. BAYNE. What are you reading from? 

Mr.. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Iam reading from the testimony 
as published in the Republican, of this city, the organ of the present 
Administration. 

The examination of Mr. Foster was continued on a subsequent day, 
and he said: 

Most of the tenement houses in the manufacturing cities of Massachusetts were 
owned by the mill-owners,and that the lessees were compelled to furnish so 
many operatives. The houses are generally small, ill-ventilated, and uncom- 
fortable, and the operatives are compelled to live in the companies’ houses or 
be dismissed. The sewe and sanitary facilities are terribly bad, and on 
summer nights the stench from the cess-pools is nearly phd haba The 
French Ca are to New England what Chinese are to California and the 
Pacific coast. Their morals are lower, their necessities fewer, and their only 
aim seems to be to see how much money they can get to take out of the country, 
They do not wish their children to attend schools, and when compelled to send 
them often move to another p . They seldom accept the right of franchise. 
Out of a population of 88,653 in thirty-two cities in New England only 5,996 are 
naturalized and 2,859 are 8 

Mr. Foster spoke es y against the employment of children of tender a 
In Massachusetts there is a law against the employment in mills of children 
under 10 yearsof age, and that these, from 10 to 14, must attend school thirteen 
weeks in the year. This law does not include the little cash boys and girls em- 

loyed in large numbers in the city stores. These little ones are not old enough, 

n many cases, to be sent out from under the eye of a mother, and are here em- 
ployed during the busy season from 8 a. m. until 9 and 10 p. m. The girls em- 
ployed as shop-women are paid on an average about £2.50 per week, and out of 
this they are expected to board themselves and provide for all the necessities of 
life, and to dress themselves well. Society demands that they should be virtu- 
ous, yet with the meager stipend received, and the snares often thrown around 
them by those over them, it is not a wondey that many fall. 

The condition of the mill-girl is to be deplored. Away from home influences 
and restraint, thrown often among the depraved of both sexes, in low tene- 
ment-houses, what wonder is it that their morals are too often low? “I speak 
advisedly,” said Mr. Foster, “that the city of Lowell, Massachusetts, alone pre- 
sents a wide field for philanthropic work. There is more needed there and a 
better object than the building of places for decayed gentlewomen or donating 
large sums to Harvard College.” 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. KELLEY. I move that the committee rise for the purpose ot 
asking the House to limit debate. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I would like to be heard. 

The motion of Mr. KELLEY was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachu- 
setts, having taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. BURROWS, 
of Michigan, reported that the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 7313) 
to impose duties on foreign imports, and for other purposes, and had 
come to no resolution thereon. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


A message from the President of the United States was communi- 

cated to the House by Mr. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries. 
TARIFF. 

Mr. KELLEY. I move that the House resolve itself into Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union; and pending that motion 
I move that all debate on the pending paragraph, lines 739 and 740, 
and all amendments thereto, be limited to one minute. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I move to amend that motion by making the 
time ten minutes. I should like to have five minutes myself. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I hope we will be allowed ten minutes on this 


paragraph. 

Mr. DUNNELL. I trust the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
KELLEY] will not object to ten minutes. I have offered but one amend- 
ment to this bill. 

Mr. KELLEY. Very well; I will modify my motion so as to limit 
debate to ten minutes. 

The motion as modified was agreed to. 

The motion to go into Committee of the Whole was agreed to. 
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The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole, 
Mr. Burrows, of Michigan, in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. By order of the House all debate upon the pend- 
i ph and all amendments thereto is limited to ten minutes. 

nia ANDERSON I desire to support the proposition submitted by 

the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. DUNNELL], a member of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, to make the duty on cut nails and spikes 
1 cent a pound instead of 1 and one-quarter of a cent a pound. 

As has been stated already, there are now no importations of these 
articles, no competition between American and Euro manufacturers, 
and the amount of duty collected last year was only $82.27. It is there- 
fore quite difficult to see where the touching description of the English 
laborer and the sufferings of the English working people just presented 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] connects itself 
with this proposition. 

It suggests to me rather another picture; that of a man who either 
by inheritance or otherwise has accumulated large wealth, who 
sesses a magnificent residence in a city, who in the suburbs of Phila- 
delphia has his superb country place, and who has men and women as 
servants to wait upon him. He has every luxury that life can afford, 
and his check on the bank is good for many millions of dollars. [Laugh- 
ter.] And why? Simply because he is one of the few iron monopo- 
lists who by practical combination—I do not care a straw for your tech- 
nicality as to whether they have to combine; they have actually 
combined—and practically control the price of nails in the United 
States, and take a tax from every user of that article for their profit. 

Contrast the picture which the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
KELLEY] has presented with the picture of one of your plethoric mo- 
nopolists, the men who elect Congressmen, the men who elect Senators, 
the men who control tariff commissions, the men who are a power in 
this country greater than any other class of the people of the United 
States. Contrast his condition with the condition of the laborer either 
in America or 

I want the Republicans of the East to understand one fact. Here is 
an industry where there is no competition for the benefit of the con- 
sumer, an industry producing an article that all must use. There isa 
widespread belief that it is a monopoly. Now, for the purpose of pre- 
serving the 8 and harmony—oh! goodness !—of this bill, you 
propose to hold up the rates of duty in it for the purpose of protecting 
Pennsylvania iron monopolists. You may keep up the duties; but let 
me tell you that when you hear from the Republican voters of the great 
West, made up of men using these articles, you will find the verdict of 
eS mae and don't you forget it. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

I am as heartily in favor of protection where there is a competition 
which will regulate 8 as any man on this floor. But so far as 
my voice and vote can go I will not permit any man or any set of men 
to use the Republican party as a cat’s-paw with which to draw out your 
Pennsylvania chestnut and increase the profits of your monopolists. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

And I give you warning now that many of the rates of duty which 
you have incorporated in this bill are not according to the sentiment of 
the people of this country either East or West. I ask you to stop and 
think, and let the consumer have the benefit of the competition which 
will follow the reduction of this duty from 1 and one-fourth of 1 cent 
per pound to 1 cent per pound. [Applause.] 

Mr. RUSSELL. The testimony of Mr. Foster, which has been re- 
ferred to by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. TOWNSHEND], does not 
fairly represent the general condition of the working people in the 
manufacturing centers of Massachusetts. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. It is sworn to as the testimony of a 
laboring man of Massachusetts. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I understand he is a gentleman who lives in Cam- 
bridge and is not a workingman, though he may represent them. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. He claims that he is sent here by 
the wor en of Massachusetts. 

Mr. RUSSELL. His testimony which you have had read does not 
present the true condition of the workingmen in the mannfacturing 
centers of New England. There may be isolated cases of destitution 
and squalor which come from idleness or dissipation. The tenement- 
houses which he refers to I suppose are the boarding-houses owned by 
the corporations and let to the boarding-house keepers. These are brick 
buildi well built and well kept, and the operatives are well housed 
and well fed. 

Many of the operatives in the manufacturing centers of Massachusetts 
own their own houses. I had occasion last winter when we were dis- 
cussing the tariff question to investigate this matter myself. I sent to 
my own city, Lawrence, and obtained information which developed the 
fact that nearly two-thirds of the dwelling-houses in the city were owned 
by wage-laborers and the operatives live in well-built, well-furnished 
houses, with the comforts and many of the luxuries of life. Some have 
pianos, and, as I showed in my s' last winter, a very large number 
185 i 5 in the . Lowell and Lawrence have money laid 

y e savings-banks for old age or an emergency. 

Mr. MORRISON. That is where women and children work in the 

eotton-mills? 
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Mr. RUSSELL. Les, and as I have said, they have good wages, more 
than enough for a bare subsistence, and live comfortably. Is the gen- 
tleman opposed to such a system? 

Mr. MORRISON. I am opposed to any system that works women 
and children. 

Mr. WHEELER. We are very glad to know that the laboring peo- 
ple of Massachusetts are prosperous and in condition, and we do 
not propose any change in the law which be detrimental to their 
prosperity, but we want the people of Alabama to be prosperous also, 
and the concession we ask will efit our people and will not injure 
yours. Can you refuse such reasonable requests? 

Mr. BAYNE. I ask the gentleman from Massachusetts to yield me 
the remainder of his time. 

Mr, RUSSELL, I yield the remainder of my time to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE]. 

Mr. BAYNE. Mr. there are westof the Alleghany Mount- 
ains 2,500 nail-machines, each of which employs one man, making 2,500 
employés. To each three machines there is another man, and to each 
one h machines another body of men, the total number of men 
employed being about 3, 800. These men are receiving remunerative 
wages, and so far as they are concerned the statement of the man whose 
testimony was read by the gentleman from Illinois does not apply at all. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. We have not heard from the labor- 
ing men of Pe lvania. 

i — 85 McKINLEY. They are here now asking for the passage of this 


Mr. BAYNE. The laboring men of Pennsylvania are prosperous; 
they do well; and they are now here in person asking for a protective 
tariff for the protection of their labor. They make no such appeals as 
the man whose statement the gentleman from Illinois has read, and 
who in all probability is a ‘‘crank”’ of some description. 

The statement of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. RUSSELL] 
showing that in the very locality which this man points out as indi- 
cating a depressed condition of labor the laboring men own their houses, 
and live in comfortable circumstances, having all the necessaries and 
to some extent even the luxuries of life, puts the lie flat upon the state- 
ment of such a man as that. We want nobody to judge the laboring 
men of this country by the statement of any crank such as the man 
who made that statement no doubt is. 

Mr. MILLS. Ifthe laboring men are so comfortable in Pennsylvania 
why do they strike? 

Mr. BRUMM. I have a letter of one of the leading laboring men of 
New York, William A. A. Carsey, a representative man, as I under- 
stand, asking that we keep up this high duty. 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. DUNNELL, there 
were—ayes 64, noes 71. 

Mr. DUNNELL and Mr, SPRINGER called for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. HASKELL and Mr, DUNNELL were 
a ete 

5 again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 71, 
noes 81. 

So the amendment was not agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Iron orsteel railway fish-plates or splice-bars, Land one-halfof1 cent per pound. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I desire to call the attention of the House, and es- 
28 gentlemen on the other side, to this clause. I move to amend 

y striking out the words I and one-half of,“ so as to make the duty 1 
cent per pound. The present rate of duty on these steel railway 
plates or bars is 2 cents per pound, equal to more than 129 per cent. ad 


valorem. The proposition of the bil E tomake the duty 1 cent and a hal 
per pound, which is 96.82 percent. ad valorem. Without consuming the 


time of the committee by discussion, it seems to me that such a rateof 
duty upon articles like these is altogether too high. I wish to call the 
attention of gentlemen on the other side to this clause, so that the Com- 
mittee of the Whole may vote upon it with a full understanding of the 
tate of duty we are putting upon these necessary articles in common 
use among the railroads of the country. 

Mr. HASKELL. Can you not make the duty 1 cent anda quarter? 

Mr, CARLISLE. Why? 

Mr. HASKELL. The only trouble would be the interference with 
other classifications. 

Mr. CARLISLE. There is nothing else here among these miscella- 
neous articles at 96 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. HASKELL. The only trouble would be the possibility of mak- 
ing use of this classification to bring in othersteel forms. We want to 
keep up this duty, not on account of the article itself—I do not care 
anything about that—but to prevent anything like fraud. 

Mr. CARLISLE. No, sir; it can not be brought in as steel in other 
sen. because if it should be, then under this bill it would have to pay 
2} cents. 

Mr. HASKELL. Now, I do not care anything about this article, but 
we wish to provide that it shall not be used as a cover for any fraud 
upon the revenue, 


Mr. CARLISLE. I do not see how it could be used to perpetrate a 


fraud, because it is a distinct article by itself, well known in com- 
merce and well known to all those who use it. If it should be im- 
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porten in any form not specially enumerated or provided for under this 

1 it would then be required to pay 2} cents a pound, and nobod 
would undertake to do that, because it would be a higher rate than 
here provided. 

Mr. HASKELL. But suppose they made a fish-plate ont of crucible 
steel and it was a fish-plate—and that is the trouble—why, then, there 
would be just such a fraud as we wish to prevent. These little things 
have been got up not with reference to themselves, but in order to pre- 
vent the bringing in of crucible steel in other forms so as to escape the 
duty upon crucible steel. 

Mr. CARLISLE. But you have not provided against that in your 
bill a& it is, because there is now a difference between the rate on this 
and crucible steel. This is less now than is provided for crucible steel. 

Mr. HASKELL. Make it one and one-quarter and we will accept it. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I will move first to make it 1 cent. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I move to strike out the last word, and I desire 
to ask the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, or the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. HASKELL] who has charge of the bill at 
this time, whether there are any existing patents in this country cov- 
ering the manufacture and use of fish-plates or splice-bars? 

Mr. HASKELL. Oh, yes; I think there are. There are several 
varieties of these fish-plates, and some of them are patented, I think; 
but the old plain-bar patent is run out, as well as several of the splices 
covered by this provision. Ido not care for the rate on the article 
itself, but what I desire to prevent is thata piece of crucible steel shall 
not be imported into this country in the form of fish-plates or splice- 
bars and so evade the revenue. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Why there can beno danger of that under this bill. 

Mr. HASKELL. Supposing a foreign maker takes a piece of cruci- 
ble steel and puts it in the form of a fish-plate or a splice-bar, for it 
says ‘‘iron or steel railway fish-plates or splice-bars, 1 and one-half of 
1 cent per pound’’—suppose he takes a piece of fine crucible steel and 
puts it in this form of a fish-plate or splice-bar and brings it in under 
this clause, then you will have fine crucible steel brought in here at a 
lower rate than it could otherwise come in for. This rate is not so much 
fixed in reference to fish- plates and splice-bars as it is to prevent fraud. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Let me call the gentleman’s attention again to the 
fact that if there could be any danger of that the danger exists now 
under your bill with this article at 14 cents, just as clearly as if it were 
put at 1 cent, because the rate of land one-half of 1 cent fixed by the 
bill is less than the rate on crucible steel not otherwise provided for. 
The rate proposed on crucible steel even of the lowest grade is 2 cents 
a pound, whereas only 1} cents per pound is proposed on this article. 
You do not provide in the bill as it is now against the danger the gentle- 
man is talking about. 

Mr. HASKELL. Oh, yes. 

Mr. CARLISLE. No, you cannot. 

Mr. HASKELL. A piece of crucible steel made in this form is not 
as valuableas made in the required form for manufacture. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Of course. 

Mr. HASKELL. Therefore it is not necessary to make it as high as 
crucible steel to keep it out. 

Mr. CARLISLE. You have not. 

Mr. HASKELL. But you make it so low it willtempt people to put 
crucible steel in the form of fish-plates and import it at this rate. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Will not 14 cents per pound, $11.20 a ton, be as 
much temptation as the rate I propose? 

Mr. HASKELL. It would not, as to make it $16 and $17 a ton. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

By unanimous consent the pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The question recurred on Mr. CARLISLE’s amendment. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 53, noes 68. 

Mr. CARLISLE. No quorum has voted. If we are going on with 
the consideration of thisimportant bill we should have aquorum present. 

Mr. HASKELL. Say 1 and one-quarter of acent. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I will accept a cent and a quarter, but I give no- 
tice I shall insist on having a quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman withdraw his point of no 
quorum? 

Mr. CARLISLE. I do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s amendment will be considered 
as rejected, and the pending amendment is on 1 and one-quarter of a 
cent. per pound. 

Theamendment was to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Malleable-iron castings, not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 
2 cents per pound. 
ape SPRINGER. I move, in line 748, to strike out 2“ and insert 

On the day before yesterday I had occasion to call attention to the 
remarks of the gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] as to the effect of the 

imposition of duties upon imported articles. I quoted the language 
used by the gentleman on Monday last, when he said: 


T disposal for an instant believes 
. We all of us know as a matter of ex- 


Having called the attention of the gentleman from Maine to that 
statement, I presumed, of course, that he would correct it. In place 
of that he simply answered by asserting in substance that I was not ca- 
pable of comprehending the truth of his remarks, and that he could not 
hope toteach me anything. He illustrated what he desired to say in 
that connection by using some similes about soil and seed, the matrix 
and the die, which were in his own estimation, it seems, perfectly suffi- 
cient to settle this important question. 

I have taken occasion to examine into the matter a little further 
since I spoke on Thursday, and I will now hurriedly give to you, Mr. 
Chairman, and to the committee the information which I have obtained. 
I may be permitted, however, to say that I have not the slightest idea of 
convincing the gentleman from Maine of his error, but I do hope, in 
the interest of popular education on economic questions, to be able to 
dispel it so far as some of his deluded followers are concerned. I call 
attention first to a distinguished authority upon the subject, John Stuart 
Mill; and I quote from page 409 of his work on political economy the 
following, which I commend to the gentleman: 


A tax on any one commodity, whether laid on its production, its importation, 
its carriage from place to place, or its sale, and whether the tax be a fixed sum of 
money fora given quantity of the commodity or an ad valorem duty, will as a 
Sf thet rule raise the value and price of the commodity by at least amount 

tax. 


That is the opinion of Mr. Mill in reference to the subject. 
I also desire to refer the gentleman from Maine to Ricardo’s work on 
political economy, to the same effect: 


On the same principle that a tax on corn would raise the price of corn, a tax 
on any other commodity would raise the price of that commodity. Ifthe com- 
modity did not rise 5 to the tax, it would not give the same profit 


to thes producer which he had before, and he would remove his capital to some 
other employment. 

The taxing of all commodities, whether they be necessaries or luxuries, will, 
while money at an unaltered value, raise their prices by asum at least 


I will refer the gentleman therefore to this authority, if he ever reads 
Ricardo or this kind of literature. I imagine he does not; but if he does 
let him look at this extract and the whole of chapter 15, which dem- 
onstrates clearly the indisputable truth of this statement. 

But fearing, Mr. Chairman, that the gentleman would not be con- 
vinced by the opinions of the doctrinaires upon the subject, I have 
taken occasion to ask prominent men of business to give me their views. 
Among others I wrote to Messrs. Lord & Taylor, large importers of dry 
goods, in the city of New York, and asked their opinion as to what 
effect the imposition of impost duties had upon the commodities which 
they es maby and which went into consumption in this country. They 


replied by telegram, as follows: 
7 NEW YORK, February 9, 1883. 
To W. M. 5 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

The import duty is always added to the price 

instance, if we pay Is. a yard in England, and 
to us is 36 cents. 


id for 22 in Europe. For 
ne duty is 50 per cent., the cost 


LORD & TAYLOR. 


I presume the gentleman understands how much 2s. 6d. is. If he 
does, this dispatch is within his comprehension. 
T also addressed a letter to Messrs. Altman & Co., large silk import- 
ers of New York, who respond by telegram, as follows: 
New YORK, February 9, 1853. 


The duty is added to cost of invoice prices. 
B. ALTMAN & CO., 


Sixth avenue and Nineteenth street. 


Also to Messrs. Arnold, Constable & Co., one of the largest dry-goods 
firms in the country, who import most of their goods from Europe, 
whose telegram in response is as follows: 

New York, February 9, 1863. 
Hon. W. M. SPRISGER, 
House of Representatives : 
Import duty is of the cost. Letter b 11. 
A "ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 
They also sent, in further explanation and showing the facts to be as 


I have stated, the following letter: 
New York, February 9, 1883. 


Stn: Referring to our telegram of to-day, we give you the method for com- 
puting the cost of imported goods. 

One case of French cottons, costing in the interior of France 2 francs per yard, 
= cost the importer to pi pram a in his store in the United States as fol- 

W8: 


Cents. 
9 ETE AN E ah Recs Rath — 88.6 


Freight from Trance to United 8 
. Dates — beats: 
Custom-house erage, charges, carta 

Discount for cash allowed by trade 8 in United Sta 


Total per cent. to be added to foreign ost. . rreren 
Equal cost of goods to place in importer’s store... . . .. „ 60.6 


TAa ee uot ds is added to the calculation to offset the trade dis- 
count allowed by custom 
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You will notice that whereas the duty on above goods is 35 per cent. ad va- 
lorem the real protection is 57 per cent. ad valorem; making an advance of 22 
per cent. ad valorem for charges. These charges vary with different kinds of 

n high-priced silk goods the charges will probably amount to not more 
12} per cent. ad valorem; whereas on low-cost bulky cotton goods the 
charges would amount to nearly 30 per cent. ad valorem. 

We will be pleased to furnish you with any more information or further ex- 
plain the above. 

Weare, sir, yours, very respectfully, 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 

Hon, W. M. SPRINGER 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


The letter shows that not only is the amount of the duty added to 
the cost of the goods, but their price to consumers in this country is 
also largely increased by the charges which are added. For instance, 
if the duty is 35 per cent. ad valorem, the increased cost on the shelves 
of the importer in New York is 57 per cent. over the foreign price of 
the article. What must be the increased cost to the consumer after 
the goods are shipped to the interior and handled by wholesale and re- 
tail dealers, all of whom must charge their commissions ? 

I also asked the well-known firm of Daniel] & Son, importers of New 
York, the same question, and their response is as follows: 

New York, February 9, 1883, 

My Dran Sie: In answer to your question whether the import duty is added 
to the cost of the imported article” we answer that if we should sell our im- 
ported 3 without adding the duty to the imported cost we should ‘find it 
rather cult to meet our obligations, to say nothing of foregoing the pleasure 
and the gratification we sometimes feel in entertaining our friends, among 
waon are some very reputable gentlemen members of the House of Represent- 

t 
. Weng truly, 
JNO. DANIELL & SON. 

W. M. SPRINGER, Esq. 

In addition to that, Mr. Chairman, I addressed a letter to the firm 
of Cooper, Hewitt & Co., of New York. The letter of Mr. HEWTTT in 
response is very interesting and instructive, and I call the special at- 
tention of the gentleman from Maine and of other honorable gentlemen 
of the House to it. It shows how the duty not only affects the im- 
ported article, but also the domestic products. The letter is as fol- 


lows: 
New YORK, February 9, 1853. 


My Dear Sin: Your letter of the 8th instant reaches me too late fora telegram 
to be of any use 2 I therefore answer by letter. You ask me “ whether 
the import duty is added to the cost of the imported article.” I reply that in 
some cases the whole duty is added to the cost, in other cases a part of the duty 
is added to the cost, and in other cases no portion of the duty is added to the 
cost. I. In cases where the domestic — of the article on which an import 
duty is laid is not equal to the domestic demand, then the whole of the import 
duty will be added to the cost. This was the case with steel rails in 1880 and 
1881. We did not then make enough rails for our home consumption, and were 
compelled to import a large quantity from other countries; the whole duty was 
therefore added to the cost to the consumer. 2. At the present time we are able 
to make more rails than we use. Domestic competition has therefore reduced 
the price, so that the duty of $28 is no longer added to the cost to the consumer. 
At the present price of American steel rails, about $16 per ton is added to the 
cost of the foreign rails. 3. There is a duty on agricultural products, but as we 
are exporters of these products, and their price is made in foreign markets, the 
duty is not added to the cost to the consumer. 

The above specifications will, I think, enable you to give an intelligent answer 
to “foolish questions” by whomsoever asked. 

Sincerely yours, 
ABRAM S. HEWITT. 


Hon, WILLIAM M. SPRINGER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

I had asked Mr. Hewrrr’s pardon forasking such *‘ foolish questions,” 
but assured him that the fact was disputed by a member of the House. 
Mr. Hewrrt’s explanation of the effect of the import duty on the do- 
mestic article of like character is worth remembering and will remove 
all doubts from the subject. 

The extracts from distinguished authors and the telegrams and let- 
ters of the leading merchants and importers of the country which I 
have produced should forever settle the question as to whether the im- 
port duty is added to the cost of the article. : 

I showed, Mr. Speaker, on Thursday last, that the tax upon the peo- 
ple imposed by our tariff laws, as the Hon. Joseph Medill, of Chicago, 
so clearly stated, amounted to $500,000,000 a year in addition to the 
amount which goes into the Treasury of the United States, which is 
over two hundred millions more. The whole amount collected by the 
Government last year, including internal revenue, was over four hun- 
dred millions of dollars. Add to this the five hundred millions paid 
by the people of the United States—the consumers—on account of the 
increased cost of domestic manufactures, as a result of the tariff, and 
we have a grand total of annual tax burden amounting to $900,000,000. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
of re gentleman from Illinois, to strike out in line 74827 and insert 
i 1 m 

The amendment was not agreed to. 

The Clerk read line 751, as follows: 

Anvils, 2 cents per pound. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Insert after the word “anvils” the following: 

“Anchors or parts thereof, mill-irons and mill-cranks of wrought-iron, and 
wrought-iron and forgings of iron and steel for vessels, steam-engines, and loco- 
motives, or parts thereof, weighing each twenty-five pounds or more.“ 


Mr. DINGLEY. Under the tariff as it now stands mill-irons and 
mill-cranks of wrought-iron and wrought-iron for ships, steam-engines, 
or locomotives, or parts thereof weighing each twenty-five pounds or 
more, come in at 2 cents per pound. Under the same tariff anchors come 
in at 2} cents per pound. These classifications have been omitted in the 
bill by the Ways and Means Committee, accidentally I have no doubt, 
and therefore the duty on these classes of articles would be determined by 
the basket clause in line 761. In other words, the duty on these articles 
would be increased from the present rate to 2} cents a pound. I take 
it that was not the intention of the committee, and I have embodied in 
this amendment what is now the provision of law under the existing 
tariff. 

Mr. HASKELL. If the gentleman will limit his amendment to the 
ship-building material and the steam-engine machinery so as not to in- 
clude the heavy forgings which we have provided for further on in the 
bill, I will interpose no objection. But under the head of forgings in 
the basket clause we provide for those heavy forgings that require those 
immense steam-hammers, some of them striking a blow equal to thou- 
sands of tons and of immensely expensive construction. We intended 
to keep those out. But I do not object to including the anchors and 
ship material and small forgings. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I have simply copied the existing provision of the 
tariff which has existed since 1861, and under that there have been no 
frauds committed. I have copied the language: 

Mill-irons and mill-cranks of wrought-iron, and wrought-iron for ships, steam- 
engines, and locomotives, or parts thereof, weighing each twenty-five pounds 
or more, 

The weight preventing frauds in any case. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WHEELER. [I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 

In line 751, strike out 2 cents per pound“ and insert “30 per cent. ad val- 
orem.” 

Mr. HASKELL. That would be an enormous increase on a great 
deal of the materials here included. 

Mr. WHEELER. The gentleman is literally correct. It would 
make an increase upon the duty on very small steel anvils, but they 
form so slight an amount of the percentage of importation that the in- 
crease would be hardly felt, and it would fall upon parties who are able 
to pay a few cents more for a small steel anvil weighing from one to 
three pounds. The importation of anvils last year amounted to 2,701,- 
922 pounds, valued at $165,617.92. Two cents per pound would give 
an import duty of $54,038.44, nearly all, possibly nearly $54,000 of 
this would be collected upon blacksmiths’ anvils, some of which would 
pay a duty of over 100 per cent. ad valorem, while the small steel 
anvils would not pay 5 per cent. ad valorem. 

My proposition fixing the tariff duty upon all anvils at 30 per cent. 
ad valorem would prevent this injustice ; 30 per cent. would give the 
Treasury $49,685.37. It would so proportion the tax that labor would 
only pay its just share. 

I have a letter just received from a very large importer, who states 
that anvils are falling in value. He also states a fact that all know, 
that anvils are almost invariably used by poor people. Therefore, the 
ad valorem duty on an article falling in value would be more consistent 
with the professed theory of this bill. 

I do not ask much reduction, and I base the proposition upon the 
statements of gentlemen of knowledge and experience. 

I read so much of the letter to which I have alluded as refers to this 
amendment: 

New York, February 8, 1883. 

Anvils: Present duty, 2; cents per pound, equals 40.79 per cent. ad valorem; 
proposed duty, 2 cents per pound, equals 32.63 per cent. ad valorem. ? 

e respectfully suggest an ad valorem duty of 30 per cent.; this will be more 
just, as anvils go up and down in price, and no steel-faced iron anvils are made 
in this country. Nearly all the anvilssold are used by poor blacksmiths. They 
are no luxury. 

I trust the committee will recognize the propriety of this amendment, 
and I shall not detain them with any further remarks. 

The amendment was not agreed to. 

The Clerk read lines 755 to 757, as follows: 

Jacksmiths’ hammersand sl 2 
Ea pale cates pe l cent per . — e ee 

Mr. MORRISON. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out 21 cents“ and insert 2 cents.“ 


Mr. MORRISON. It was stated yesterday on the other side of the 
House, with the usual inaccuracy [laughter], by the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. HASKELL], that the rate fixed on cotton-ties, 1.4 cents 
per pound, was not more than 35 per cent. ad valorem, the present rate. 
I think the fact that the gentleman and those who act with him have 
refused to fix the rate to-day as low as 60 per cent. or at any other rate 
between 35 and 60 is proof of what I say, that the statement was inac- 
curate; it was probably a mistake. 

Mr. HASKELL. Will the gentleman from Illinois let me now state 
publicly I was in error. I was figuring on the average of importations 
for ten years instead of the importations of one year, 
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Mr. MORRISON. Lou are nearly always in error when talking about 
this bill or anything in it. 

It was insisted this duty should not be fixed at any rate less than double 
the present rate, because it would put it out of proportion to the duty 
on the hoop-iron out of which the ties are made. And yet yesterday, 
on motion of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. RICE], his people 
wanting some iron to make cheap buttons, the duty on tagger-iron used 
for that purpose was taken out of a class paying 1.7 cents and fixed at 
30 per cent. ad valorem, which would not be half as much as 1.7 cents 
per pound. And to-day the other gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
RUSSELL] tells us how prosperous the people are in that State—both 
the working people and the men for whom they work. 

It is no wonder, Mr. Chairman, that they are so prosperous, especially 
the manufacturer who takes all the profits. If this thing of protection 
is to be so manipulated that they may buy everything they want to buy 
cheap and sell everything they want to sell at the highest price, it 
may be that is the reason why they have money to put in the savings- 
banks, of which the Massachusetts member of the Ways and Means 
Committee has just spoken, money deposited, he says, amounting to 
millions by the working people in the cotton-manufacturing districts of 
Massachusetts. Wherever people working as they work in the cotton- 
factory districts, at 81 cents a day on the average—wherever people earn- 
ing this rate of wages put money in the savings-banks, it is done by 
working, wearing out the lives of women and little children for ten or 
more long hours perday. Sir, savings-banks’ coffers thus filled are filled 
at a cost too great. But, sir, these oppressive duties are not laid for 
any class of working people; they are made for those who pocket the 
profits of labor done by others. 

The question being taken on Mr. MoRRISON’s amendment, it was not 
agreed to. 

The Clerk read lines 758 to 760, as follows: 

322 — 
per pound. 

Mr. MORRISON. I move to amend the paragraph just read by strik- 
ing out 2 and inserting 2. I do not care to say much in sup- 
port of this motion. If gentlemen will look at the clauses in this bill 
over which we have passed and the rates of duty we have agreed upon 
they will find that of the first eight or tenor more constituting the prin- 
cipal items of this schedule, only on about three have there been re- 
ductions of the present rates of duty. 

It is true there were some reductions in the other classifications, but 
every one of them, if embracing more than one article, has something 
in it which is an increase on the present rate of duty. It is true that 
we have made a nominal reduction of 28 cents a ton on pig-iron worth 
twenty-two or more dollars. 

But if we are not to make some reductions of the present rates of duty 
on the articles named in the clause which we have just passed and in 
the one now under consideration, I mean those clauses relating to the 
tools of trade and articles for use by blacksmiths and other of our me- 
chanics, artisans, and other workingmen, of whom I believe there are 
about 33,000 of blacksmiths alone in the country—men who are at once 
- laborers and employers, and take to themselves the profits of their own 
labor, except as we tax them on the materials which they use in their 
labor and respective trades—I say if reductions are not made so as to 
reduce to these men the cost of the articles which they use they will 
receive but little benefit from the reductions made on articles of greater 
bulk and used by the large manufacturers. Ona careful and candid 
examination of this bill it will be found that as a rule every reduction 
is coupled with an increase, and that such reductions as are made go to 
benefit aggregated wealth, while few, if any, of such benefits are ever 
permitted to reach the actual consumer. 

The amendment was not agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Forgings of iron and steel, or forged iron of whatever shape or in whatever 
stage of manufacture, not ly enumerated or provided for in this act,2 and 
one-half of 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I think we ought not to impose a duty of over 2 
cents a pound, and I doubt very much whether it should be that much 
upon the articles named in the paragraph which has just beenread. I 
move to amend by striking out 2 and inserting ‘‘ 2." 

These forgings, if they are of iron, are now admitted at 35 per cent. 
ad valorem; if they are of steel, they are admitted at 45 per cent. ad 
valorem. This bill proposes to a duty of 2} cents per pound on 
all alike, iron and steel, which in my opinion will be a very large in- 
crease upon nearly all the classes of these articles. 

Unless gentlemen on the other side can give some good reason why 
this increase should be made I think the Committee of the Whole ought 
not to impose upon these articles a duty higher than that prescribed by 
the existing law. If a specific duty is thee is toan ad valorem rate, 


then we ought to adopt some rate of specific duty which would be about 
the equivalent of the present ad valorem duty. 

Mr. HASKELL. Does the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. CAR- 
LISLE] understand that this is a basket clause in relation to forgings of 
iron and steel ? 

Mr. CARLISLE. I know it is. 


Mr. HASKELL. And it is intended to cover those large forms which 
can not be specially enumerated; and also to cover those forms of forg- 
ings which, like an axle, although not coming in that class, have a 
turned bearing, are finished products. It is to cover the whole range 
of fine machinery, in whatever stage it may be in, provided it is not 
specially enumerated. 

Mr. CARLISLE. That is it exactly. 

Mr. HASKELL. I think, since we have enumerated articles for 
locomotives, for steam-engines, and everything of that sort, we had 
better leave this general clause with a rate of duty high enough to as- 
saa at least that those articles will be imported under their proper 
Mr. CARLISLE. That is the difficulty in this bill; that machinery 
is not an enumerated article. 

Mr. HASKELL. We have provided for it very largely on your own 
amendments. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Only certain kinds of machinery. Every here and 
there, every now and then, as we pass along in the consideration of this 
bill, we come to these general provisions which will always catch some 
part of a machine, and in many instances double the duty on it. 

That is the case here, according to the statement of the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. HASKELL]. Certain parts of a machine not enumerated 
will be included under this clause and be made to pay a duty of 2} 
cents per pound—that is to say, a duty of $55 per ton; whereas other 
parts of the machine of precisely the same value will come in under 
other clauses of the bill at a much lower rate of duty. 

It seems to me that if we intend to fill this bill with these general 
provisions prescribing different rates of duty for different unenumerated 
articles, we ought at least, before we conclude the consideration of this 
schedule, to put in some special clause which will include the machinery 
used by the 1 industries of the country in carrying on their 
work, so that one part of the machine may not be caught under one 
clause and made to pay one rate of duty and another part of the ma- 
chine be caught under another clause and made to pay a different rate 
of duty, as will be the case if the bill is left to stand as it is at present. 

Under existing law if a machine consists of iron it comes in under 
the general provision at 35 per cent. ad valorem; if it consists of steel 
it comes in under a general provision at 45 percent. ad valorem. Every 
one understands what that means, and every man when he buys a ma- 
chine, or any part of a machine, knows exactly what rate of duty he will 
be required to pay upon it. 

But under this bill as it now stands there will be inextricable con- 
fasion from beginning to end, some parts of á machine coming in at one 
rate of duty and other parts of the same machine coming in at other 
rates of duty. 

The question will be constantly presented at the custom-house as to 
what rate is to be imposed upon this, that, or the other, article not 
specially enumerated or described in the bill. If the gentlemen desire 
to make a rate of duty applicable to machinery (which T think we ought 
to do) it is a very easy and simple thing. Let us provide somewhere in 
the bill, either here or in some other part, that machinery to be used, 
for instance, in the manufacture of cotton goods or woolen ive 
it any description you please—shall pay a certain rate of duty. t 
do not distribute and vary the duties through the bill in this loose and 
unsatisfactory manner. 

Mr. HASKELL. The rate provided for all this class of goods is 2} 
cents 1 pound, except the item relating to anvils, which has been 
amen on motion of the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY]. 
The present ph is a general basket clause, and the rate ought 
not to be lower than that for other articles of the same class. 

Mr. CARLISLE, Will the gentleman allow me to correct him? If 
he will look at the clause in relation to steel ingots, cogged ingots, ~ 
blooms, and slabs, he will find that piston-rods and a great many other 
things are enumerated which will come in at 2 cents a pound if they 
are worth less than 6 cents a pound. 

Mr. HASKELL. There are none worth less than that. That pro- 
vides for blanks and forms. The gentleman says that under this bill 
machinery will come in in pieces; under the present law machinery 
comes in in pieces, and machinery ought to comeinin pieces. Take, for 
instance, a 12-horse-power engine; it may have a 1,400-pound cast-iron 
bed upon which the cylinder is bolted. We do not want to admit that 
great mass of cast-iron at the same rate we would charge on fine steel. 
Cotton machinery is some of it iron, some of it wood, some of it steel, 
some of it brass. It is the habit now to take the machine to pieces and 
import it in knock-downs’’ under various rates. 

Mr. CARLISLE. This is not cast-iron, but wrought-iron or “‘ forg- 
1 55 

Mr. HASKELL. I understand that perfectly well; but the gentle- 
man was talking about machines. Now, take a machine with a heavy 
cast-iron frame. The frame ought not to come in at the same rate as 
the finesteel work. Take, forinstance, the card-machine, of which John 
Randolph, of Roanoke, said he would extend the patent forever if it was 
asked for, because it was the only machine he ever saw that had a soul— 
such a fine piece of mechanism as that, polished and handsome as a 
piece of parlor furniture or a mantel ornament, ought not to come in at 
the same rate as cast-iron or wood. Under the present law it does not 
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come in in that way; it comes in in pieces, and it will come in in pieces | Maine that when the manufacturer of a single article in this country 


under this bill. 

Now, this is a basket clause for forgings. 
designation might include a piece of forged iron or steel, with a very 
ee ee turned piece of work on it. As my friend knows perfectly 
well, at the end of axles, perhaps at both ends, is u fine tumed piece 
of work. I know that we have specifically enumerated axles; but there 
are other kinds of turned work connected with forgings which we have 
not specifically enumerated. We do not want to make the rate in the 
general clause lower than the rate on articles of the same class specific- 
ally enumerated. I hope the duty as here proposed will not be re- 
duced. 

The question being taken on agreeing to the amendment of Mr. CAR- 
LISLE, there were—ayes 55, noes S7. 


Mr. ELLIS. No quorum. 
Tellers were ordered; and Mr. ELLIS and Mr, HASKELL were ap- 
pointed. 


The committee again divided; and the tellers reported there were— 
ayes 62, noes 89. 

So the amendment was not agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Horseshoe-nails, hob-nails, and wire nails, and all other wrought-iron or steel 
nails, not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 4 cents per pound. 


Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I move to amend by striking out the 
last word. I ask that the memorial which I send to the desk may be 
read 


The Clerk read as follows: 
To the honorable the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the Uniled States in Congress assembled: 

Your memorialists, manufacturers of pig-iron, in Alabama, respectfully repre- 

sent to your honorable bodies: 
hat we have vital interests in the pending tariff legislation; 

That our céstance from markets for our products neutralizes the advantages 
we may have of cheaper production; 

That we need the tariffto secure the American market to American producers; 

That with English wages we could defy England, but that paying, as we do, 
double her wages, we can not compete with hereven in the markets of ourown 
State; 

That we earnestly urge the passage of a tariff bill this session not less pro- 
tective than the commission bill, and that we shall seriously deprecate any at- 
tempt to defeat the will of a jority of Congress by factious opposition ; 

That the whole sum paid as dividends on capital invested in making pig-iron 
in Alabuma and Georgia has not amounted to 5 per cent. of the capital sunk and 
lost in the same business during the past fifteen years; 

That we pointedly dissent froin the recently publised statement of an official 
ofan Alabama iron company that iron is being made in Alabama for $9.50 per 
ton, as differing from our experience with equal facilities by from 30 to 50 per 
cent., even for the cheaper . e of iron; 

That is our opinion, based on ten years’ experience in the manufacture of pig- 
iro 55 that the cost of making it will in the future increase rather than 

iminish ; 

That we hereby accredit Mr. F. L. Wadsworth, secretary of Alice Furnace Com- 
pany, of Bixyningham, Alabama, as the bearer of this memorial and as the rep- 
resentative of our views. 

Coosa FURNACE COMPANY, 
A. J. CRAWFORD, President. 
MARY PRATT FURNACE, 
DE BARDELEBEN & UNDERWOOD. 
BIRMINGHAM ROLLING MILL COMPANY, 
Per JAS. G. CALD President. 
Rovuxp Mount Inox WORKS, 
R. P. SIBLEY, Lessee. 
SLOSS, FURNACE Compasy, 
By J. WÊ SLOSS, President, 
TECUMSEH Inox COMPANY, 
By WILLARD WARNER, President. 
WOODSTOCK IRON COMPANY, 
By GEO. NOBLE. 
CLIFTON IRON COMPANY, 
By GEO. NOBLE. 
EDWARDS IRON COMPANY, 
GILES EDWARDS, President. 
By J. F BLACK ‘Superintendent 
yd. F. , . 
ALICE FURNACE COMPANY, 
By T. T. HILLMAN, President. 
Bass FURNACE COMPANY, 
H. C. EAGLE, Manager. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. DUNNELL, Imovetoamend by striking out 4,“ in line 767, 
and i ing ‘‘3;’’ so as to make the duty on this item 3 cents per pound. 

It will be noticed that the amount of duty collected during the last 
year on horseshoe-nails and other articles enumerated in this item was 
$46.10 and that the importation amounted to $118.12. As was said by 
some gentleman in the debate upon the amendment as to cut nails, 
this duty is really prohibitory. We have derived practically no reve- 
nue under it. n 

If this be the amount required for protection and for proper protec- 
tion, then I trust gentlemen here will be able to demonstrate it. It 
seems to me we are adding to the cost to the consumer this amount of 
duty on a single pound of nails, for 4 cents a pound on horseshoe- 
nails is certainly a high duty to impose. 

I can not see why this amount has been preserved, because we have 
absolutely the entire control of this market. It is true, as the gentle- 
man says, a reduction has been made of 20 per cent., but why not make 
the reduction 40 per cent.? There is no competition, and horseshoe- 
nail makers have the entire monopoly of that manufacture in this coun- 

. The nails are not brought here in any quantities. 
What do I mean by monopoly? I wish to say to the gentleman from 


has absolute control of the market then he has the monopoly of that 


A forging under this | manufacture. Those who have this monopoly of the manufacture of 


horseshoe-nails in this country can dictate the price. They control the 
price of the article in the home market. 

I alluded a moment ago to a bill I introduced to put cut nails upon 
the free-list, and the Cut Nail Association at once put down the price of 
cut nails 2 cents a pound. It was published in all the public journals 
throughout the country at the time that Dunnell’s bill to put cut nails 
upon the free-list had reduced the price of cut nails 2 cents a pound. 
That it had that effect was evidence to my mind, Mr. Chairman, the 
price of cut nails was dictated by that association. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. Does the gentleman put these horseshoe- 
nails upon the same ground as cut nails? 

Mr. DUNNELL. No, I do not. Cut nails have been put down to 
1 and one-quarter of a cent per pound. Here these ho oe- nails are 
put at 4 cents a pound. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. They have been 5 cents a pound. 

Mr. DUNNELL. Yes, they have been 5 cents a pound, that is true; 
but my theory of reasonable and honest protection is when an article 
may be safely manufactured without further help of protection, then 
protection should not be kept up. Otherwise a manufacture would 
have to be protected to the end of time. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. Is it not necessary that the maker of horse- 
shoe-nails in land, who has the advantage of cheaper iron out of 
which to make his nails, should not be permitted to come in here and 
undersell our makers of horseshoe-nails ? 

Mr. DUNNELL. Why, sir, the manufacturers of horseshoe-nails in 
this country have a complete monopoly of the market. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. No. 

Mr. DUNNELL. Then why are not they imported? 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. Because they have not yet stolen our horse- 
shoe-nail machinery and put it into use. 

Mr. DUNNELL. That is an answer that always convinces, that by 
and by some machinery is to be secured, but for the present that ma- 
chinery does not exist. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Masssachusetts. I desire to say a single word. 
Mr. Chairman, we do not happen to be on the nail clause now, buton 
the clause, ‘‘ horseshoe-nails, hob-nails, and wire nails, and all other 
wrought iron or steel nails, not specially enumerated or provided for in 
this act.” Now, it is in the memory of every member of this House 
that formerly when a blacksmith undertook to shoe a horse he had first 
to make his nailson his ownanvil. Within the last fifteen years horse- 
shoe-nails have been invented. A horseshoe-nail must be made of the 
very best iron. Swedish iron is imported and used for that purpose. 
It is worked into rods by some of the horseshoe-nail makers, but some 
of the horseshoe-nail makers in Massachusetts import the rods and pay 
a heavy duty on them. This clause is merely to protect the makers of 
nails not before 3 for, and among them are the makers of horse- 
shoe-nails. If the gentleman will get up and say how much the horse- 
shoe-nail makers can be cut in their price, then we ean determine 
whether this is too high or not. And unless he can say this more than 
protects the home makers of horseshoe-nails against the English man- 
ufacture, I think we had better let the committee decide. 

Mr. DUNNELL. Will the gentleman state that 4 cents a pound in 
his judgment is needed to protect the American manufacturer? 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. I believe it, although I can not say 
I know it. 

Mr. HASKELL. These horseshoe-nails, hob-nails, and wire nails are 
made of Swedish iron worth $100a ton. That Swedish bar has been or 
ought to be at a duty of 35 per cent. ad valorem. It has been reduced 
by the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Buck] to twenty-four dollars 
and a fraction a ton. These horseshoe-nails are manufactured by ma- 
chinery in this country from imported iron. By taking off this duty 
we would be making a bid to the English capitalists to come over here 
and steal our machines and start competition with our product of horse- 
shoe-nails. 

Now, the rate fixed by the bill is the least per cent. of ad valorem; 
notwithstanding it is made on dutiable iron, the rate is less than that 
fixed by the bill upon pig-iron, upon blooms, upon forgings, and upon 
all the cheaper grades of goods. It is about the lowest rate fixed in 


the bill. It is within 6 per cent. of the old tariff-for-revenue rate fixed 
by the tariff of 1842. I hope the bill will be sustained as it comes 
from the committee. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands the pro forma amendment 
to be withdrawn. 

Mr. SPARKS. I move to strike out the last word. Mr. Chairman, 
I am in favor of the amendment suggested by the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. DUNNELL]; but I coniess that I have lost heart in the 
adoption of any amendment which would in any respect be. an im- 
provement to this bill. And I rise now mainly for the purpose of di- 
recting the attention of the committee for a moment to the discussion 
that we had some time ago with respect to the comparative rate of 
wages in this country and in England. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania, the distinguished chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee [Mr. KELLEY], had read at the Clerk’s 
desk an article drawing a pitiable picture of some poor woman in an 
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English iron factory working at the bellows making nails. My col- 
league succeeded him with an illustration of somebody working under 
the same circumstances in Lowell, Massachusetts, and my colleague's 
ease as it seemed to me was about as strong as that presented by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. But I take it, sir, that in both cases 
there was a considerable draft upon the imagination to supply the 
facts. 

But if we may assume it to be true that such cases really exist in En- 
gland as was presented by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, let me ask 
him and this committee, why is it that that poor woman and others so 
situated, as unfortunately many of them there and elsewhereare, can not 
be permitted to live more comfortably by their labor in the manufact- 
ure of the articles so indi ble to the comfort and well-being of our 
people, and which they so anxiously demand at a reasonable price? 
Why is it that Congress will persist in that kind of legislation which 
gives a bounty to protected monopolies, protecting the few who repre- 
sent capital, at the expense of and to the prejudice of the great masses 
of a kindred people, a part of whom beyond the Atlantic engaged in 
making the articles which the millions on this side are compelled to 
have and which they could get at reasonable rates in exchange for the 
surplus food 5 1 which they could send them at good prices? 

But, as I said before, I take it for granted that both of these pictures 
of destitution and misery are largely drawn from the imagination, the 
Lowell picture most likely no more than the English. On this subject 
touching the question of wages and relative ity of English and 
American operatives in factories, machine-shops, &c., I shall ask to have 
read the clauses which I have marked in the pamphlet I now send to 
the Clerk’s desk. Before that, however, let me say that some gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the Hall, notably the gentlemen from Indi- 
ana [Messrs. BROWNE and CALKINS], stated that they were willing only 
to admit of that sort of protection“ that would fill up the gap” 
between the low-priced labor of England and the higher-priced labor 
of this country. ‘That I also understand to be the position now taken 
by several gentlemen on that side of this Chamber. 

For myself, Mr. i I do not understand that I have the con- 
stitutional right to vote, nor am I willing, had I that right, to vote for 
the protection of these man ing establishments at all. They do 
not need it. Capital can and will always take care of itself; but I am 
willing (and that is as far as I think we ought to go) in all cases to levy 
a fair tariff rate on imports for revenue, a tariff that will produce money 
for the necessities of the Government and not in the interest of any 
monopoly or any class of manufacturers in this country. I will, how- 
ever, take e e e at their word and consent that the gap be- 
tween the ed low-priced labor of England and the high-priced 
labor of America may be filled up under my doctrine of a tariff for reve- 
nue only“ and join with them. And now I ask, what is that mar- 
gin? To settle which question I desire to have read the article I have 
marked and sent to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


WAGES OF AMERICAN AND ENGLISH WORKMEN. 


The Tariff Commission in their report state that the 8 wages paid to 
workingmen in free-trade England are only two-thirds as high as in t pro- 
tected country. This is nominally true. The difference is about 30 per cent. or 


mer I took occasion to soma ata «De many inquiries as to how the laborin 
classes lived and what com on they received for their work. In some o 
their trades and ours there is less difference in wages and in some there is more, 
In the cotton, silk, and woolen factories there is probably not over 25 per cent. 
difference in wages. In iron there is fully40 and may be 50 or more. The com- 
. stop midway in that statement. They did not finish 
the story. You have not e that a half truth is often a falsehood in 
its effect on the human mind, 


ed as 
about as far in 


siderably cheaper, and that in the whole range of household expenditures, ex- 
cept in food, it was largely cheaper in England than here. 


[ the reading of the foregoing extract the hammer fell. 
1 N. The time of the gentleman from Illinois has ex- 
Pp 


Mr. SPARKS. Mr. i Iwill ask leave to have the remainder 
of the extract to which I have called attention printed in the RECORD. 
I will state that it is taken from a speech delivered by the editor and 
principal proprietor of the most prominent Republican newspaper west 
of the Alleghany Mountains—the Chicago Tribune. 

Mr. MI The most prominent Republican paper west of the 
Alleghanies is published at Pittsburgh. [Derisive laughter by the Dem- 
ts. 


ocra 

Mr. davis, of Illinois. And let me say to the gentleman that the 
laborers in our factories get $2.50 a day. 

Several members addressed the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair begs to remind the committee that 
this sort of debate is entirely out of order. 
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Mr. ERRETT. I desire to object to the printing 

Several MEMBERS. Oh, no. 

Mr. SPARKS. ‘The reading of the extract had nearly been completed 
when the hammer fell. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the remainder of the extract 
will be printed as requested by the gentleman from Illinois. 

There was no objection. ] 

Mr. BUCKNER. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman rise to oppose the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. BUCKNER. I desire to be heard for a moment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chairunderstands the pro forma amendment 
to be withdrawn. 

Mr. SPARKS. I withdraw it. 

Mr. BUCKNER. I renew it. 

It has been stated by the gentleman from Minnesota that upon the 
immense amount of horseshoe-nails and all other kinds of nails used 
in this country we get the extraordinary amount of duty of $46.10. 
That is quite a commentary upon our system. That too was derived 
under a tariff which imposed a duty of 5 cents on the pound. Now 
these gentlemen, in tender consideration either for the manufacturers 
or for the blacksmiths and the men that own horses in this country, 
propose to reduce this rate to 4 cents. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, either duty, whether it be 4 or 5 cents, my 
friend from Kansas, the gentleman in charge of this bill at present, 
knows is an absolutely prohibitory duty. 

Mr. HASKELL. One word. 

Mr. BUCKNER. When I get through; I have buf a moment. 

Mr. HASKELL. Just let mesay that these nails are cheaper in the 
American market than they are in England. 

Mr. BUCKNER. Them why not put them on the free-list? Why 
do you keep the duty up upon them? Why do you deceive the people 
with this idea that you are getting a duty or that you are going to raise 
a revenue from the duty upon them when you know the fact that this 
rate is prohibitory and will prevent the collection of any revenue? 
Why make it prohibitory? And I might say the same thing as to a large 
number of other important articles used in this country. Take circu- 
lar saws. There is an absolute prohibition there not only in the duties 
now existing but in the duties you propose here. Lask again, shall we 
not take the duty off? 

Now, I want these gentlemen under the lead of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] to listen to what I am about to read. 
My friend from Kansas [Mr. HASKELL] seems to have forgotten the 
teachings of the great leader of the Republican perty when we were here 
together a few years ago. Let me call them to his attention now, for 
they will be called to his attention when he goes home and gives his 
people an account l of his stewardship. 

Mr. HASKELL. The gentleman had better lecture his Democratie 
Senator that has turned over to protection. 

Mr. BUCKNER. This is from a speech made by General Garfield 
on June 4, 1878: 

For this reason I believe that we ought to seek that point of stable equilibrium 
somewhere between a hibitory on the one hand and a tariff that gives 
no protection on the r. What is that point of stable equilibrium? In my 
poruon it is this: a rate so high that foreign producers can not flood our mar- 

ets and break down our home manufacturers, but not so high as to keep them 
al ther out, enabling our manufacturers to combine and raise the prices, nor 
so high as tostimulate an unnatural and unhealthy growth of man tures. 

In other words, I would have the duty so adjusted that every great American 
industry can fairly live and make fair profits; and yet so low that if our manu- 
facturers attempted to put up prices unreasonably, the competition from abroad 
would come in and bring down prices to a fair rate. Such a tariff I believe will 
be supported by the great ty of Americans. 

Mr. HASKELL. Those are words of gold. 

Mr. BUCKNER. Words of gold that you preach, but do not prac- 
tice, 

Now, reference has been made here to what isa notorious fact—every 
man has seen notices of the meetings of the various protected interests 
in this country to fix the prices of all these things. They have their 
meetings at Wheeling or at Pittsburgh and fix the prices for the whole 
country. And there is just that condition of things as to saws, as to 
horseshoe-nails, as to ordinary nails, that you ought to provide against, 
and which the President of the United States said you should provide 


You say we complain this is a monopoly. My friend from Minne- 
sota explained what is a monopoly. Whenever by your legislation you 
give the home market entirely to a few men and they by their associa- 
tion and combinations fix the price, then yon are at the mercy of the 
most greedy, voracious monopolists that exist in this country. 

Mr. KELLEY. Is the gentleman from Missouri not mistaken insup- 
posing that horseshoe-nails are made at Wheeling? 

Mr. BUCKNER. I did not say they were. I am speaking of an- 
other kind of nails, and I am speaking of the provision as to saws. We 
make saws at Saint Louis. You do not pretend to get any duty from 
them. On the other hand, you enable these men to combine to prevent 
any importation from abroad, and thereby to bein a position to fix the 

— at whatever they may choose. That is the effect of your legis- 
on. 
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Mr. DAWES. Gentlemen seem to be anxiously seeking for light. 
There has been great light turned on this question from a source which 
I think is entitled to their respect and consideration. It comes to us 
from the representatives of Alabama interests and has just been printed 
fer our guidance. This document comes to us from the ‘‘manufact- 
urers of pig-iron in Ala . Twelve leading firms sign it. They 
say— 

That with English wages we could defy England, but that paying, as we do, 
double her wages, we cannot compete with her even in the markets of our own 
State— 


That is what Alabama says— 
‘That our distance from markets for our products neutralizes the advantages 
we may have of cheaper production. 
And therefore— 


That we need the tariff N geek becker ager" 3 to American ä 

That we earnest! passage of a tariff session not less pro- 
tective than the 9 „ and that we shall seriously deprecate any at- 
tempt to defeat the will of a majority of Congress by factious opposition. 

Now, we are willing to give Alabama what she wants on our side of 
the House; and Alabama is giving light to those gentlemen on the other 


side. 

Mr. STEELE. I wish to ask the gentleman from Ohio whether he 
has seen any gentleman from Alabama vote to give his constituents 
protection ? 

Mr. WHEELER. Will you go back and give Alabama what she 
asked on iron-ties this morning ? 


Mr. AIKEN. Iam sorry the gentleman from Ohio did not read the 
whole paragraph of which he read a part. I will continue from the 
point where he left off— 


iron 


That the whole sum paid as dividends on capital invested in making p = 
an 


in Alabama and Georgia has not amounted to 5 per cent. of the capital 
lost in the same business during the past fifteen years. 

There is a good reason for this, Mr. Chairman. Less than fifteen years 
ago some of the stock in the very companies represented by these men 
was worth from $200 to $250 a share; and the demand for the stock was 
so great that people all over the South invested in them. I know men 
who borrowed money at 2 or 3 per cent. a month to invest in companies 
in those sections. 

Mr. SPRINGER. What was the stock worth? 5 

Mr. AIKEN. About 8200 a the par value of Which was 8100. 
The stock went down during the cof 1873, and the result was that 
to-day the men who invested their means in them at the prices I have 
mentioned have had to go into bankruptcy. And yet these companies 
cry to us for protection. i 

And if there had not been a species of speculation at that time that 
was almost criminal as practiced upon the people of the South, these 
companies would not be to-day represented by such a sheet as this on 
the floor of Congress. When the crash came in 1873 my friends found 
that everything they had bought had been purchased at a speculative 
price, the whole bottom dropped out and they all dropped together 
with it. A great many men, innocent purchasers of the stock which 
they had been assured by these companies would be worth more than 
the $200 a share which they paid for it, were consequently heavy losers 
und are to-day comparatively impoverished, to my certain knowledge. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. Will the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. AIKEN] inform me to what iron company he refers? 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not care to particularize any of their names, for 
I have no doubt if I did they would assert that I knew nothing about 
it. But I certainly know that I had friends who invested their money 
in the stock of these North Georgia and Alabama firms, and I know that 
to-day they are suffering in consequence of it, they having been enticed 
into these speculations by the statements made by these companies. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. There was much money lost in Ala- 
bama before-we learned there how to make iron. When our manu- 
facturers there commenced the business they knew but little about the 
ores and it required time and ience for them to learn what kind 
of ore to use in their furnaces. It was only about three or four years 
ago that in Birmingham they demonstrated that they could make iron 
at all with the coals of that State. 

It was during the time of these experiments that money was lost there; 
and I expect it was done honestly. I do not know that any gentleman 
from South Carolina was fraudulently enticed into these speculations. 
I believe, and in fact I know, that in the county where I live, at Bir- 
mingham, coke pig-iron can be made as cheaply as anywhere in the 
United States. 

Mr. BUCKNER. At what price? ‘ 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. It can be made at about $13 a ton. 
The most of that amount is for labor, $12 at least. The raw material 
costs scarcely anything, because nearly all the manufacturers own their 
raw material. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. 
a moment? 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. Certainly. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. My friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. MILLER] told 


Will the gentleman permit me to interrupt him 


me day before yesterday that at the place of his residence they paid $8 
a ton for the ore which they manufactured. Now, will the gentleman 
HeEwITT] tell me when the entire material can be 


from Alabama [Mr. 


obtained there at about $1 a ton, why Alabama could not break down 
Pennsylvania in this manufacture, if Pennsylvania was not so much 
protected? 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I will inform the gentleman that it re- 
quires labor to get the ore and coal out of the mine, and after you get 
the coal out of the mine it requires labor to make it into coke. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Will the gentleman answer me this question? F 
see in the business reports from Birmingham that iron ore can be de- 
livered at the furnaces there for 75 cents a ton. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. For 75 cents a ton? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Yes. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. Iron ore can not be delivered at any 
furnace in Birmingham, Alabama, for less than $1.35 per ton. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Very well; compare that price with $8 a ton, 
which is paid for iron ore in Pennsylvania, 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. The red hematite which is nearest to- 
their furnaces is delivered at $1.35 per ton; and the brown which they 
mix with it is delivered at $1.55 a ton. The gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. BUCHANAN] may know more about the matter than I do. 

Mr. NEAL. No; he does not. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I live in the city of Birmi mand 1 
know what it costs; at least I have the word of men who I believe to- 
be honest and good men and who will tell the truth as to its cost. 

It requires two and one-quarter tons of this ore to make one ton of 
iron. It requires $5.60 worth of coke to make a ton of iron there. It 
requires $1.10 worth of lime. Then, in addition to that, it requires. 
about three dollars’ worth of labor around the furnaces to make a ton 
of iron at Birmingham; all of which amounts to $12.88 a ton. Then it 
requires 12 cents a ton to put the iron upon the cars, and it requires 
$3.50 a ton to put it in Cincinnati. Then our man pay 50 
cents a ton commission for selling it. That makes $17 a ton for thei 


iron. 

Mr. MILLS. I would ask the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HEWITT] 
if he is in favor of taxing the consumers of iron in Alabama in order to 
enable Pennsylvania to compete with his own State? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time for debate upon the pending amend- 
ment has been exhausted. 

Mr. AIKEN. I withdraw my pro forma amendment. 

Mr. MILLS. I renew it for the purpose of asking the gentleman 
from Alabama a question. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. Will you repeat your question? 

Mr. MILLS. Von seem to be advocating protection. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama, I have notsaid a word about protection. 

Mr. MILLS. I want to know if you are in favor of levying a tax on 
the consumers of iron in Alabama in order to enable the Pennsylvania. 
iron-mongers to successfully compete with Alabama? 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama, I will answer the gentleman's question. 
I am in favor of levying a duty on iron for revenue. 

Mr. MILLS. Then why are you arguing in favor of a provision to 
lay a duty for the protection of iron? 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I think that a tariff for revenue will 
give all the protection necessary for Alabama or Pennsylvania either. 

Mr. MILLS. Did not the gentleman run on the free-trade platform 
for Congress? 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I ran on no such platform, and I have 
never understood that the Democratic y anywhere in this country 
was in favor of free trade. [Applause. 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman is playing on words. The doctrine of 
free trade means a tariff for revenue and revenue only, and the gentle- 
man knows it well. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. If yeu put in the word only 

Mr. MILLS. A tariff for revenue only. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama, That is what our enemies say, that the 
word ‘‘only’’ made it mean free trade; but our party said it meant no 
such thing. You put on the word only“ the very construction which 
our enemies p on it, and admit that their construction was the 
correct one, which I deny. . 

Mr. MILLS. Did not the national Democratic platform contain that 
word? Wasthenational Democratic convention the enemy of the people 
of Alabama? 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. And that word was inserted very un- 
fortunately for the Democratic (Laughter. ] 

Mr. MILLS.. The gentleman joins the Republican party in criticising 
the national Democratic platform. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Miabama. Mr. Chairman, of all the Democratic 
States Texas is the only one that inserted that provision in its plat- 
form during the last canvass. 

Mr. KELLEY. I move that the committee rise. 

Mr. SPARKS. I desire to offer a substantial amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves that 
the committee rise. The Chair will state to the gentleman from Mi- 
nois [Mr. Sparks] that the motion to amend will still bein order when 
the Committee of the Whole resumes its session. 

Mr. SPARKS. I am aware of that, but debate may be cut of. I 
want to offer a substantial amendment, and I made an effort, as the 
Chair will bear me out in saying, to offer this amendment before. 

Mr. KELLEY. I insist on my motion that the committee rise. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair must recognize the gentleman from | The committee divided; and there were—ayes 23, noes 71. 


Pennsylvania, who moves that the committee rise. 
4 SPARKS. I do not think the gentleman will gain anything by 

The motion of Mr. KELLEY was to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. ROBINSON, of Massach’ reported that the Committee of 
the Whole Honse on the state of the Union, having had under consid- 
eration the bill (H. R. 7313) to impose duties upon een and 
for other purposes, had come to no resolution thereon 

Mr. KELLEY. I move that all debate in Committee of the Whole 
on the paragraph and amendments thereto be limited to five 
minutes, which I hope will be assigned to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. SPARKS]. 

The motion of Mr. KELLEY was agreed to. 

PENSION APPROPRIATION BILL. 
Mr. O'NEILL. I ask unanimous consent that the peer appro- 
bill, which has been returned from the Senate with amend- 
ments, may be taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 
There was no objection and it was ordered 


Mr. HOLMAN. I hope the amendments will be ordered tobe printed. | that 
The SPEAKER. Chair is informed that there are only two or | charge 
three very small amendments. 

TARIFF. 

Mr. KELLEY. eS AENA, eee Me re eee 
Cree ar ee eee See ee ee 

The motion was 

The House nied itself into 8 of the —_ 
House on the state of Union, Mr. BURRO’ ee 
chair, and resumed the consideration of the on R. 7313) to oe 
pose duties upon foreign imports, and for other e papoa 

The CHAIRMAN. By order of the House all debate on the pend- 
ing paragraph and ail amendments thereto will close in five minutes. 

Mr. SPARKS. Mr. Chairman, I submit the following as an amend- 
ment to the amendment of the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line g strike out “4 cents per pound,” and insert in lieu thereof “25 per 
cent, ad valorem.” 

Mr. Chairman, I offer this amendment mainly in order that I may call 
attention to the general principle pervading this bill, which I think 
should be corrected, namely, the adoption of specie“ rather than “‘ad 
valorem” duties. Here is a clause covering some half dozen articles, 
some perhaps high- priced others low- st a 

The object ofan‘ ad valorem ” duty is thatall articlesmay pay aduty 
in keeping with their value. It is not so with “specific” duties. Sir, I 
had occasion some days ago to speak on this subject of and ad- 


valorem duties. I know that the protectionists’’ and the men who have 
enjoyed year after year this large bounty (misnamed the protection“ 
of home industries) which has given to them by 1 tion want 

“specific”? duties. They want them for objects such as clause dis- 


closes, so that certain high-priced goods may by being put in the same 
class with those of Siew pete ter aio greater duty than those of the 


or ai 2 want them again for the reason that the us of 
e age and other surroundings are certainly tending to lower the prices 
of manufactured articles. Everywhere under the ad valorem system 


they know that as the price of the article decreases the eee ; 

but under the ile system the duty remains the same without re- 
gard to the fall in price. Hence they want to keep the duty in this 
clause and all others in the bill at specific rates when it is possible to 
do so. 

I have had occasion before, durin 15775 discussion, to give my views 
in relation to the character of this I have before said, and now 
desire to repeat, with due respect 29 who may disagree with me, 
that in my opinion it is a cheat,“ that it pretends to do in 
the way of reforming the tariff which it manifestly and plainly does 
not accomplish. The deceptive and m character of this bill is 
no more tly presented anywhere in this very perceptible prin- 
ciple which runs through nearly every clause of it, namely, the adop- 
tion of specific“ in place of ad valorem’? duties. For present illus- 
tration, there are qualities of nails covered by the clause now under 
consideration which may be made to cost twice or thrice the amount of 
the ordinary horseshoe-nail; yet under it the horseshoe and the other 
qualities, all classed , Will all come in at the same rate of duty. 

Again, let the price of these articles decrease, however much (and in 
the nature of things the price must decrease), yet the duty will remain 
the same. Hence the bill in this case commits the double outrage of 
overtaxing one article and unde: another, and at the same time 
adopts a fixed duty upon articles which in a year perhaps will most 
likely be 20 or 30 or 40 per cent. lower than they now are. 

This deception may not be seen by all who have a vote upon it; but 
it is seen and known by those who are interested in the injustice which 
it accomplishes. Their friends have a majority on the Ways and Means 
Committee, and I have no hope that they will allow it to be corrected. 

Mr. Srakks's amendment was disagreed to 

The question recurred on Mr. DUNNELL’S amendment. 


Mr. SPARKS. No quorum has voted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point having been made that no quorum has 
voted, the Chair appoints as tellers Mr. HASKELL and Mr. DUNNELL, 

m committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 67, 
noes 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


an wrought-iron or steel tubes or pipes, 2 and one-quarter of I cent per 
pound 


Mr. CARLISLE. It is quite apparent very little more than a quorum 
is present, and I suggest the committee rise and the House adjourn 
that the ee caucus may be held. 

Mr. KEL In answer to the suggestion of my friend from Ken- 
tucky, I will say a session was to beheld this evening on the legislative, 
executive, and judicial appropriation and it was my intention to 
move the committee rise at 5 o’clock so the proposed caucus could be 
held immediately afterward and members would be ready to return for 
the evening session. Subsequently the was made by the 
Democratie can California [Mr. ROSECRANS] that the meeting of the 

ocratic caucus would be held at half past 7 in the evening. Under 

ent the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON ] who has 

charge of the legislative and appropriation bill told a number of mem- 

bers on both sides of the House there would be no evening session. It 

was my purpose to run on to 5 o’clock, but in view of the fact there is 
little more than a quorum in the House, I shall now move the com- 

mittee rise, and when we get into the House shall move an adjourn- 

ment till Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed 
the chair, Mr. BURROWS, of Mi rted that the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union had had under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 7313) to impose duties on foreign imports, and for 
other purposes, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted in the follow- 
ing cases: 

To Mr. CUTTS, till Tuesday next. 

To Mr. WILsoN, for four days. 

To Mr. PARKER, for two days. 

To Mr. Surrn, of New York, until Wednesday next, on account of 
important business. 

J. II. MERRILL. 

On motion of Mr. MURCH, by unanimous consent, leave was granted 
for the withdrawal from the files of the House of the papers relating to 
the claim of J. H. Merrill, no adverse report having been made thereon. 


DE. JOHN B. READ. 
Mr. BRAGG, by unanimous consent, from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, re „as a substitute for House bills 1068 and 2155, 


joint resolution (II. Res. 338) in relation to the claim made by Dr. John 
B. Read against the United States for the alleged use of projectiles 
dlaimed as the invention of said Read, and by him alleged to have been 
used pursuant to a contract or arrangement made between him and the 
War Department, and for which no compensation has ever been made; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and ordered to be printed. 


MARINE AND NAVAL HOSPITALS AT CHELSEA. 


Mr. MORSE, by unanimous consent, submitted the following reso- 
lution; which Dyan read, considered, and een 
Resolved, That the Secretary of the Na uested to inform this House 
oe or eng in his ene it woul — to the interest of the Government 
sell the marine and naval hospitals at Chelsea, Massachusetts; and whether 
ome injury would be done to the service by such sale. 


AERIAL NIGHT SIGNALS. 
Mr. O'NEILL, by unanimous consent, submitted the following reso- 
lution; which was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs: 


Resolved, That the of the Navy be requested to inform the House 
whether or not aerial ni ignals have been adopted for use in the Navy; and 
if patented the name VT 
the owner or owners thereof. 


RUDOLPH LESCHOT. 

Mr. FARWELL, of Iowa, by unanimous consent, submitted the views 
of the minority of the Committee on Patents on the bill (H. R. 7194) 
to extend letters patent to Rudolph Leschot; which were ordered to be 
printed. 

REPORT OF INDIAN COMMISSIONERS. 

The SPEAKER, by unanimous consent, laid before the House the 
following message ‘from the President; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, and ordered to be printed: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 
I transmit herewith to Congress a copy ef the report of the Indian commis- 


sioners for the year 1882, 
CHESTER A. ARTHUR. 


EXxkctctTive Mansion, February 10, 1883. 
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EXPORT DUTIES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The SPEAKER also, by unanimous consent, laid before the House 
the following message from the President; which was referred to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, and ordered to be printed: 

To the House of Representatives : 
I transmit herewith, in response to a resolution of the House of Representa- 


tives of the 25th ultimo, a report of the Secretary of State in relation to export 
duties levied in foreign countries having commercial relations with the United 
States. à 


CHESTER A. ARTHUR. 
EXEcUTIVE Mansion, February 10, 1883. 
And then, on motion of Mr. KELLEY (at 4 o'clock and 40 minutes 
p. m.), the House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


The following peanon and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, under 
the rule, and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Papers relating to the pension claim of Frederick 
W. Keohler—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BREWER: The petition of 132 citizens of Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, for the incorporation of a gas company—to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BELMONT: Papers relating to the claim of the oyster deal- 
ers of Richmond County, New York—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HARDENBERGH: The resolution adopted by the Legisla- 
ture of New Jersey, protesting against the transfer of the revenue-ma- 
rine service to the Navy Department—to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. G. W. JONES: Three petitions signed by merchants, owners, 
and pilots of vesseis, po gcc insurance agents, and others, of 
Texas, protesting against the er of the revenue-marine service to 
the Navy Department—severally to the same committee. 

By Mr. LE FEVRE: The petition of 894 citizens of Washington, 
District of Columbia, for the 5 of a new gas company to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. MOREY: The petition of Lee Crandall and 713 others, citi- 
zens of Washington, for a law authorizing a new gas company—to the 
same committee. 

By Mr. UPDEGRAFF: The petition of J. H. Cole and others, rela- 
tive to the construction of a pier at the Des Moines Rapids Canal, at 
Keokuk—to the Committee on Commerce. 

The following petitions relating to tariff legislation were presented 
and referred to the Committee on Ways and Means: 

By Mr. BELTZHOOVER: Of H. W. McCall and 500 others, citizens 
of York County, Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. COVINGTON : Of citizens of Dorchester County, Maryland. 

By Mr. ERMENTROUT : Of over 400 workingmen of the eighth Con- 
gressional district of Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. FISHER: Of 205 employés of Frick & Co., of Waynesbor- 
ough, Franklin County, Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. MANNING: Of F. G. Shipp and 200 others, of La Fayette 
County, Mississippi. 

By Mr. MOORE: Of citizens of Brownsville, Haywood County, Ten- 
nessee; of citizens of Coffeyville, and of citizens of Lamar, Benton 
County, Mississippi. 

By Mr. O'NEILL: Of William H. Gratwick and Erastus Corning, of 
‘Tonawanda, New York. . 

By Mr. SCRANTON: Of C. F. Mattes and 98 other workingmen, 
employés of the Lackawanna Iron and Coal Company, of Scranton, 
Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. UPDEGRAFF: Of citizens of Allamakee County, Iowa. 

By Mr. WASHBURN: Of citizens of Carlton County; of 148 citizens 


of Crow Wing County, and of resolutions of the Duluth Lumber Ex- | ? 


change, of Minnesota. 


SENATE. 
MONDAY, February 12, 1883. 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
J. J. BULLOCK, D. D. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was read and ap- 
proved. 

CREDENTIALS. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia, presented the credentials of JOHN E. 
KEN NA, chosen by the Legislature of West Virginia a Senator from that 
State for the term beginning March 4, 1883; which were read and or- 
dered to be filed. 

EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a communica- 


PAYMENT OF DOUBLE PENSIONS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Attorney-General of the United States, transmitting, in 
response to Senate resolution of the 22d of July, 1882, copies of memo- 
randa made by the Solicitor-General and submitted to the Attorney- 
General, and other papers in regard to the pension claim of Ward B. 
Burnett; which was referred to the Committee on Pensions, and ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Task leave to withdraw the resolution submit- 
ted by me on the 7th instant, calling for this same information from 
the Attorney-General. He has responded to the resolution of July last, - 
and therefore I ask that the subsequent resolution may be withdrawn, 
so that it may be taken from the Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection, and 
that order will be made. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED, 


The ete bi from the House of Representatives were severally 
read twice by their titles, and referred to the Committee on Pensions: 
A bill (H. R. 2294 
A bill (H. R. 3267 
A bill (H. R. 4559 
A bill (H. R. 920 


granting a pension to John Glenn; 
granting a pension to Clara Wible; 
granting a pension to Ruhanna Nelson; 
granting a pension to Isabella J. Ramsdell; 

A bill (H. R. 6075) granting a pension to Elizabeth Connor; 

A bill (H. R. 6383) granting a pension to Joseph P. Matthews; 

A bill (H. R. 6917) to increase the pension of Joseph B. Sellers; 

A bill (H, R. 6923) granting a pension to Mrs. Helen M. Thayer; 

A bill (H. R. 6943) granting a pension to the widow of the late Major- 
General G. K. Warren; 

A bill (H. R. 6946) for the relief of Clinton D. Smith; and 

A bill (H. R. 7066) for the relief of Mary G. Hawk. 

The following bills and joint resolution from the House of Repre- 
sentatives were sevérally read twice by their titles, and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs: 

A bill (H. R. 806) for the relief of James II. Wellings; 

A bill (H. R. 3834) for the relief of Lieutenant-Colonel T. J. Baylor; 

A bill (H. R. 5302) to donate condemned cast-iron cannon to the citi- 
zens of Waterville, Maine; 

A bill (H. R. 5321) to authorize the Secretary of War to donate con- 
demned cannon for monumental purposes; 

A bill (H. R. 5609) donating condemned cannon to the town of Stone- 
ham, in Massachusetts; 

A bill (H. R. 5616) to donate four condemned cannon to Charles W. 
Sawyer Post, No. 17, of the Grand Army of the Republic, of Dover, New 
Hampshire; 

A bill (H. R. 5735) donating condemned cannon to the city of Lynn, 
Massach: A : 


usetts; 

A bill (H. R. 5961) to authorize the Secretary of War to turn over to 
the Soldiers and Sailors’ Monumental Association of Delaware, Ohio, 
four condemned cannon and four cannon-balls; 

A bill (H. R. 5963) authorizing the Secretary of War to donate three 
condemned cannon to Blake Post of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
at Medina, Ohio, to be used for monuméntal purposes; 

A bill (H. R. 6189) donating cannon to the White Haven (Pennsyl- 
vania) Soldiers’ Monument Association; 

A bill (H. R. 6320) to authorize the Secretary of War to turn overto 
the Ladies’ Monument Association of Mount Vernon, Ohio, four con- 
demned cannon and four cannon-balls; 

A bill (H. R. 6334) donating condemned cannon to Gregg Post, No. 
95, of the Grand Army of the ublic, at Bellefonte, Pennsylvania; 

A bill (H. R. 6358) donating condemned cannon for monumental 


urposes; as 3 
A bill (H. R. 6359) donating condemned cannon for monumental pur- 


poses; 
A bill (H. R. 6368) to authorize the Secretary of War to donate con- 
demned cast-iron cannon; 

A bill (H. R. 6371) donating condemned cannon for monumental pur- 


poses; 
A bill (H. R. 6386) granting condemned cannon for monumental pur- 


poses 
A bill (H. R. 6408) granting eight condemned cannon to be used in 
the erection of a statue to the memory of General William H. Lytle, 


of Ohio; 

A bill (H. R. 6431) donating condemned cannon to William Logan 
ee ost, No. 1, of the Grand Army of the Republic, for their place 
of burial; 

A bill (H. R. 6432) donating condemned cannon to the post of the 
Grand Army of the Republic at Fall River, Massachusetts, for their 
place of burial; 

A bill (H. R. 6433) donating condemned cannon to Charles Sumner 
Post, No. 101, of the Grand Army of the Republic, at Groveland, Mas- 


tion from the Secretary of War, transmitting, in answer to a resolution | sachusetts 
of the 5th instant, a report of the Chief of Ordnance of the numbers of 
condemned and obsolete cast-iron cannon-balls, and where situated; 
which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed. 


A bill R. 6434) donating condemned cannon and cannon-balls; 

A bill (H. R. 6453) to authorize the Secretary of War to give four 
condemned cast-iron cannon to the Dick Lambert Post of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, for monumental purposes; 
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A bill (II. R. 6506) authorizing the Secretary of War to deliver to the 
town of Cornwall, Orange County, New York, four condemned cannon 
and four cannon-balls, for decoration of the soldiers’ monument; 

A bill (H. R. 6558) donating condemned cannon and cannon-balls to 
Alexander Post of the Grand Army of the Republic, at Piqua, Ohio, 
for ornamental and monumental purposes, and Farragut Post, Ports- 
mouth, Virginia, for memorial purposes; 

A bill (H. R. 6590) granting condemned cannon and cannon-balls for 
monumental purposes; 

A bill (H. R. 6779) donating condemned cannon and other munitions 
ef war to G. H. Barnes Post, No. 175, Grand Army of the Republic, 
Department of Pennsylvania; j: 

A bill (H. R. 6815) to authorize the Secretary of War to furnish con- 
demned cannon for the soldiers’ monument at Utica, New York; 

A bill (H. R. 6817) to donate four condemned cannon to Henry Wil- 
son Post, No. 68, Grand Army of the Republic, of Slaterville, New York, 
for monumental purposes in the cemetery at that place; 

A bill (H. R. 6818) donating condemned cannon for monumental pur- 


A bill (H. R. 6821) donating condemned cannon to the Monumental 
Association of Allegheny County, Pennsylvania; 

A bill (H. R. 7323) to supply condemned cast-iron cannon and can- 
non-balls for monumental purposes; 

A bill (H. R. 7546) donating condemned cannon and cannon-balls for 
monumental purposes; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 228) to donate condemned cast-iron cannon 
to Goodrich Post, No. 22, of the Grand Army of the Republic, at Dan- 
ville, Pennsylvania. 

The following bills and joint resolution from the House of Repre- 
sentatives were severally read twice by their titles, and referred to the 
Committee on Finance: 

A bill (H. R. 1786) for the relief of J. D. Morrison, surviving part- 
ner of C. M. & J. D. Morrison; 

A bill (H. R. 3837) for the relief of William D. Martin; 

A bill (H. R. 3842) to pay Charles W. Button the costs of advertising 
preperty levied on by the collector of United States internal revenue in 
the fifth district of the State of Virginia; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 337) to provide for admission free of duty 
of articles intended for a special exhibition of machinery, tools, imple- 
ments, apparatus, &c., for the generation and application of electricity, 
to held at Philadelphia by the Franklin Institute. 

The following bills from the House of Representatives were severally 
read twice by their titles, and referred to the Committee on Post-Offices 
and Post-Roads: 

A bill (H. R. 694) for the relief of John F. Severance; and 

A bill (H. R. 792) for the relief of William Lake. 

The bill (H. R. 301) for the relief of Stephen P. Yeomans and Andrew 
Leech was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

The bill (H. R. 3850) for the relief of Joseph Wescott & Son was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 


CENSUS COMPENDIUM. 


The joint resolution (H. Res. 335) to provide for the binding of the 
Compendium of the Tenth Census was read twice by its title. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The joint resolution which has just been read was 
agreed upon in the Joint Committee on Printing, and as it relates very 
much to the convenience of Senators and merabers of the House I ask 
that it be put upon its passage. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Read it at large for information, and subject to 
objection. 

The Acting Secretary read the joint resolution, as follows: 

Be it resolved, &c.; That the Public Printer is hereby authorized and directed 
to bind the Compendium of the Tenth Census in two volumes, . 


size as practicable, ther with a complete index in each volume. The vol- 
umes of the reports of the Tenth Census assigned to the House of ntatives 
shall be distributed upon the orders of the ntatives and De of the 


Forty-seventh Congress, in accordance with “an act to provide for 
tion of the Tenth Census,” approved August 7, 1882. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. What does the act of 1882 provide? Reserving 
ne 7 to object, I ask how are the documents to be distributed under 
that act 

Mr. ANTHONY. The act provides that copies shall be sent to the 
Secretary of the Interior and be delivered through him upon orders of 
Senators and Representatives, so as to prevent the duplication of orders. 
If the Senator from Vermont and myself send an order for the same 
man, the Secretary of the Interior will comply with the one that comes 
first, and notify the one that comes second that the order has been 
already complied with. 

Mr. HOAR. The object is to have the carly and late volumes of a 
large compilation all go to the same library or person. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The provision of the House in regard to binding 
the census in two volumes was at the request of numerous Senatorsand 
Representatives. The single volume is very cumbersome. It com- 
peee 1,800 pages. When the joint committee recommended the Pub- 

ic Printer to put it in one volume it was the understanding from the 
Census Bureau thatit would compriseonly 900 pages, but it comprises 


publica- 


1,800 and the volume is very large and will be apt to be broken 
in use. It is thought best to put it in two volumes. 

The House desire to modify the act for the distribution, so far as the 
copies are concerned, which are assigned to that body. It does not af- 
fect the distribution from the Senate, but provides thatthe copies shall 
be distributed on the orders of the members of the House of the pres- 
ent Congress, which of course will secure the continuation of the vol- 
umes, as they come out, to the same institutions or persons. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Does the same rule not apply to the Senate? 

Mr. ANTHONY. No; in regard to the distribution by the Senate 
the provision remains as it is in existing law. ; 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Then do I understand that if I givean order to send 
the volumes that are to come out this month to various libraries in my 
State my successor may order the rest of the volumes not yet printed 
to be sent to private citizens or somebody else, and thus break up the 
set? 

Mr. ANTHONY. The Senator could not, under that act, control the 
distribution of the documents that come out after his term expires, 
though I have no doubt he will be here long after the next census is out. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. But you propose to provide that the member may 
do so. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator will pardon me, for I think I was the 
author of the provision in the act, my recollection of it is that in re- 
gard to the records of the rebellion, which will be a hundred volumes, 
or in regard to the census, which is to be a number not quite so great, 
but ten or fifteen probably, one assignment of those volumes exhausts 
the power of anybody over the set. Ifa Senator or Representative 
yields his place to a successor the successor has nothing to do withit 
after the designation is once made. 

This, however, is a separate thing from the regular census volumes. 
It is the compendium, of which there will be a large number, and it 
is not necessary that the same persons should have the compendium 
that should have the full census. As I understand, if the Senator from 
Vermont gives his list to the Secretary of the Interior, neither he nor 
anybody else can change it afterward. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It is very important that that should be so, be- 
cause here is one consecutive set of documents which are comparatively 
useless unless they are kept together. They come out in different vol- 
umes and prints, from month to month, being voluminous. Therefore, 
if I am to direct what libraries in Vermont are to have the full census 
report—I am not speaking of the compendium now, which is one book 
by itself and complete in itself—if I order the one set or the ten that I 
may have under the law to be sent to ten public libraries in Vermont, 
and then my successor when he comes in on the 5th of March or what- 
ever time orders that the second volume of the full census report shall 
be sent to ten other different libraries, neither library will have a docu- 
ment that is worth anything at all. 

Mr. HOAR. That is the law. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It is essential to the public interests plainly that 
these series which are complete in themselves, whether ten, fifty, or a 
hundred volumes, should all take one direction. If the Senator from 
Massachusetts is sure that that is law now then there is nothing to be 
said. If he is not, this is a very good time to make it right, as it should 


Mr. HOAR. I am as sure as I can be of anything in the past without 
looking at the law. The law was passed by the use of the argument 
that it was desirable to have a law which required that exact thing. 
The question was put on the floor of the Senate, I think, whether the 
junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] could make an assign- 
ment in lieu of one made by General Burnside, and the answer was that 
he did not have that right. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. This very measure raises the doubt which I have 
spoken of and to which I wish to call the attention of the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. MORRILL. Let me suggest to my colleague that it is not im- 
portant that the joint resolution should be passed this morning; and I 
ask him to allow it to be referred to the committee to consider the point 
involved. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I think that would be best. The joint resolution 
provides, apparently upon the ground that it is not already provided, 
that The volumes of the reports of the Tenth Census assigned to the 
House of Representatives shall be distributed upon the orders of the 
Representatives and Delegates of the Forty-seventh Congress, in ac- 
cordance with ‘an act to provide for the publication of the Tenth Cen- 
sus,’ approved August 7, 1882.” That is entirely surplusage, of no 
use at all, or else there is a doubt about the construction of the present 
law. I think it would be safer, because we all agree it is important 
that the volumes should all go together, to refer the joint resolution to 
the Committee on Printing and they may report it at any time soon. 

Mr. HOAR. Allow me to suggest that this is a discussion as to 
whether the law about something else is right. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It covers the Tenth Census. 

Mr. HOAR. The joint resolution provides for the distribution of the 
Compendium, which is to consist of two volumes to come out at the same 
time and be delivered at the same time, if I heard it correctly. 

Mr. MORRILL. Is the morning business through? 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No; we have not yet got to the morn- 


ing business. 

Mr. ALLISON. I ask the Senator from Rhode Island to pass this 
census matter over until to-morrow morning. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That is the best way. 

Mr. MORRILL. Thereference hasalready been made, I understand. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution will be referred 
to the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. HOAR. Without detaining the Senate on this matter now, as 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] is anxious to go on with the 
revenue bill, I ask to have the statute on the subject printed as part of 


the debate so that it will with what has been said this morning. 
Mr. EDMUNDS. Ali right. 
The act referred to is as follows: 
CHAPTER . An act to provide for the publication of the Tenth Census. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the reports of the Tenth Census of the 
United States be printed, and that 10,000 additional copies be printed, of which 
3,000 shall be for t 


use of the Senate, 6,000 for the use of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and 1,000 for the use of the ent of the Interior. 

That, in addition to the above, 20,000 copies of the report on population be 
printed, of which 6,000 shall be for the use of the Senate, 12,000 for the use of 
the House of Representatives, and 2,000 for the use of the Department of the 


Interior. ` 

That 20,000 additional copies of the report on og pee be printed, of 
which 6,000 copies shall be for the use of the Senate, 12,000 copies for the use of 
the House, and 2,000 copies for the use of the Interior, 

‘That 10,000 additional copies of the rt on manufactures and mechanics be 
printed, of which 3,000 copies shall be for the use of th Senate, 6,000 copies for 
the use of the House of Representatives, and 1,000 copies for the use of the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

Also, that 6,000 additional copies of the report on the history of the national 
loan be printed for the use of the Treasury Department. 

Also, that 1,500 additional copies of the report on fish and fisheries be printed 
for the use of the Fish Commission. 

And, also, that the Compendium of the Tenth Census be printed, and that 
100,000 additional copies be printed, of which 30,000 ‘copies shall be for the use 
of the Senate, 60,000 co) for the use of the House, 10,000 copies for the use 
of the Department of the Interior, And in order to avoid duplication in the dis- 
tribution of these documented, and to secure complete sets to libraries and other 
public institutions the additional copies herein ordered, excepting those ordered 
for the Treasury Department and for the Fish Commission, be delivered to the 
document-rooms of the Department of the Interior; and the Secretary of the 
Interior shall distribute those ordered for the use of Congress, as follows: 

In sets to each of such fifteen libraries and other public institutions or individ- 
uals as shall be named to him for this pw by each Senator, and to each of 
such ten libraries and other public institutions or individuals as shall be named 
to him for this purpose by each Representative and Del „and in volumesto 
Senators and Representatives or such other parties as l be designated by Sen- 
ators, ntatives, and Delegates until the quota of each shall be exhausted: 
Provided, That one copy of each volume shall, on its reception from the Public 
Printing Office, be transmitted to each Senator, Representative, aud Delegate in 
Congress: And provided further, That duplicate copies shall not be sent to any 
library or individual on the request of any Senator or member of the House of 
Representatives until both Senator and Member shall be notified that they have 
named the same library or individual: And provided further, That the party re- 
ceiving the work upon the order of a member of Congress shall be informed by 
the ape ig bho the Interior upon whose request it is supplied. And the Secre- 
tary of the Interior shall repost to Con atits next session the names and 
locations of the libraries an other public institutions designated to receive these 
reports under the provisions of this bill. * 

And the sum of $678,624.61, or so much thereof as may be necessary to defray 
the cost of the above-named printing and binding, be, and the same is hereby, 
a priated out of „ in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

pproved August 7, k 


ent of 


MESSAGE FROM THE MOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had passed the bill (S. 2356) to 
authorize the increase of the capital stock of the Second National Bank 
of Xenia, Ohio. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented a memorial of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly of Montana, in favor of an increased per diem and mileage 
of jurors and witnesses; which was referred to the Committee on Terri- 
tories, and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


To the honorable the Senate and House o; . 
of the 80 States in Congress assembled : 


. Your memorialists, the 0 Assembly of the Territory of Montana, re- 
spectfully represent to your honorable body: 

That we have observed with gratification the recommendations of his Excel- 
lency the President of the United States and the honorable the Atterney-Gen- 
eral that a more liberal allowance be made of per diem and mil to witnesses 
and jurors in United States courts of the Western States and Territories; 

That it is within our knowledge that the present rate is less than one-half, and 
= mn cases one-third of the actual expenses of travel and subsistence in this 

‘erritory ; 

‘That this fact operates as a most unjust and oppressive tax upon all those citi- 
zens who are called from their homes to perform such service, and upon some 
of them asa grievous hardship; 

That in many instances witnesses are unable to attend, and that the Govern- 
ment is subjected to the delay and expense of compelling their attendance by 
attachment, or more frequently immunity is granted to flagrant crimes; 

That the scandalous disproportion which exists between the number of viola- 
tions of the laws of the United States in this Territory, and the number of con- 
victions for such offenses is ei 5 attributable to this cause. 

Your memorialists would t fore respectfully pray your honorable body 
that a law be enacted providing that the mileage and pe diem of jurors and 
witnesses for the United States shall be tbe same as is allowed by the laws of the 
Territory to jurors and witnesses before the district courts. 

And your memorialists, as in duty bound, will ever — 


Speaker of the Hi r “ 
ouse 0) ves. 
GRANVILLE ire RT, 
President of the Council. 


Mr. BLATR presented a petition of the Legislative Assembly of Idaho, 
praying for national aid in the establishment and support of common 
schools in that Territory; which was ordered to lie on the table, and be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

To the honorable the Senate and House of Representatives in Congress assembled : 

Your memorialists, the islative Assembly of the Territory of Idaho, would 
respectfully represent: thatthe sparsely-settled condition of the Territory whose 
settlers are now reclaiming vast tracts of wild and desert lands, rendering them 
fit for habitation and cultivation, thereby eventually adding untold millions to 
the permanent wealth of the nation, renders the proper support of our ‘public 
schools too burdensome for our present resources, 

Over our Territory, embracing an arca of $5,000 square miles, is scattered a 
population of probably less than 55,000. Of these the great majority have come 
do make permanent homes and to develop the hidden resources of the Territory. 
Many of the settlements are at present hundreds of miles from railway com- 
munication. During the first years of settlement the energies of the settler and 
immigrant are necessarily devoted to supplying his immediate wants. Within 
our borders is maturing a generation deprived of many of the educational ad- 
vantages nteed to the older States, The people of Idaho have fi the 
cause of education as liberally as their means would permit, but unless Congress 
should aid us many of the youth of this Territory must be debarred from re- 
ceiving the amount of education which should be the indisputable right of every 
citizen of the United States, 

Profoundly impressed with the belief that the pe nity of our institutions 
rests upon intelligence of the masses, and that it is the duty of the General 
Government, as a measure of self-protection, to aid, at least temporarily, in 
support of the common schools, we respectfully but earnestly urge upon your 
honorable body the necessity of legislation to relieve the ple of the Terri- 
tories of the far West in their desire thus early to lay the foundation of a thor- 
ough and efficient public-school system, 

in theappropriation of public lands 


he liberality already shown by Con 
for the benefit of the public schools is fully appreciated, but such measures are 


as yet inadequate, 

e advantage arising therefrom can not be realized until after the Territory 
has been admitted asa State. The benefits of such appropriations, therefore, 
are 1 denied to the pioneers and early settlers, upon whom fall the 
chief burden, labor, and expense. 

We therefore petition your honorable body, should it see fit to pass any ofthe 
papane 1 ion in aid of the common schools, to e provisions w 
the Territories of the West may receive a proper recognition; and whereby they 
may reap the immediate benefits rather than be compelled to await such time 
when, with the increased wealth and population entitling them to Statehood, 
the necessity will be less pressing than at present. 

The Territorial secretary is requested to forward a copy of this memorial to 
Hon. J. C. SukRWI, chairman House Committee on Education and Labor, and 
a copy to Charles C. Painter, corresponding secretary of national education 
committee, Washington. 

Passed the house of representatives January 22, 1883. 

D. W. FOUCH, Speaker. 
E. A. WALL, President. 


I hereby certify the foregoing to be a full, true, and correct copy of a memorial 
to Congress referring to education which paased the Legislative Assembly of 
the Territory of Idaho, twelfth session. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of the 
Territory to be affixed. Done at Boise City, this 30th day of January, A. D. 


[sean] T. F. SINGISER, Seeretary. 


Mr. BLAIR. I present the petition of Israel Robinson and 68 citi- 
zens of Rich Square, Northampton County, North Carolina; the petition 
F. D. Lee and 42 eitizens of Gloucester, Virginia; the petition of W. R. 
Foster and 20 citizens of Augusta County, Virginia; the petition of L. 
E. Scull and 18 citizens of Wilmington, North Carolina; the petition of 
J. II. Billups and 66 citizens of Fincastle, Botetourt County, Virginia; 
the petition of John W. Kirby and 34 citizens of Hampton, Elizabeth 
County, Virginia; the petition of H. T. Johnston and 41 citizens of Horn- 
town, Accomac County, Virginia; the petition of Nellie L. Clark and 5 
citizens of Roanoke County, Virginia; the petition of Joseph T. Wilson 
and 25 citizens of Norfolk, Virginia; the petition of Warren Green and 
33 citizens of Reynoldson, Gates County, North Carolina; the petition 
of William Campbell and 27 citizens of Piscataway, Prince Tge’s 
County, Maryland; the petition of Gordon E. Hemmings and 70 citizens 
of Toga, Buckingham County, Virginia; the petition of C. H. Carey and 
20 citizens of Abington, Washington County, Virginia; the petition of 
Park Charity and 24 eitizens of Court-House, Surry County, Vir- 
ginia; the petition of Henry Jackson and 65 citizens of Bland, Princo 
George County, Virginia; the petition of Samuel P. Bolling and 31 citi- 
zens of Cumberland County, Virginia; the petition of Mary E. Cum- 
mings and 84 citizens of Randolph, Cumberland County, Virginia; the 
petition of C. L. Nelson and 31 citizens of Clarendon, South Carolina; 
the petition of J. Calvin Hudson and 64 citizens of Scottsburgh, Halifax 
County, Virginia; the petition of E. T. Pierce and 46 citizens of Hali- 
fax County, Virginia; the petition of William Jenkins and 19 citizens 
of Jordan and Manning, Clarendon County, South Carolina; the peti- 
tion of George W. Hall and 107 citizens of Huguenot, Powhatan County, 
Virginia; the petition of Nick Dillard and 33 citizens of Chestnut Grove, 
Albemarle County, Virginia; and the petition of FranksBressy and 41 
citizens of Southfield, Elizabeth County, Virginia, praying for national 
aid to common schools. 

I wish at this time to say that all of these petitions were collected by 
the Hampton Institute, Virginia, which is under the control of General 
Armstrong. Many similar petitions have been sent from the same 
source during the present session, which have been presented to Con- 
gress. They are signed almost exclusively by colored people, who are, 
as a rule, unable to write their own names. They have been collected 
by teachers educated at that institute, and who are giving instruction 
in the various localities. I am informed by Gen Armstrong, who 
is a responsible gentleman, that the signatures were all authorized by 
those whose names appear to be affixed to them. 


Passed the council January 26, 1883. 
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It is necessary to make this explanation because alert and judicious 
gentlemen of the press have made some criticism upon former petitions 
which have been obtained and filed in the same way before the Senate. 
I trust that this explanation, made necessary by the criticism, will be 


given to the country in arder that any ion attending these peti- 
tions may be removed. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The petitions will lie on the table, 


the bill having been reported. 

Mr. VEST. I present the memorial of Rufus J. Lackland, George 
S. Drake, and a number of other eminent citizens of Saint Louis, Mis- 
souri, in regard to General William Tecumseh Sherman, as General 
Sherman is about to be retired from the Army and will make his home 
hereafter in the city of Saint Louis. This is in the nature of a testi- 
monial, if I may so speak, of the citizens of that city asking that he be 
placed on the retired-list with the rank of General. I will read the 
petition: 

To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives, United States of America: 


tinguished in peace, promoting ever the best interests of the whole country. 
And that these our sentiments may have more than the ephemeral endurance 
of compliment words, we respec’ y urge upon the ture of the na- 
tion that the act by which William Tecumseh Sherman will be retired from the 
active-list of the y be so amended as to fulfill the entire intention of the 
original act which created him General of the armies of the United States for life. 
As citizens of the State in which General Sherman bas elected to spend the 
remaining years of his most honorable career should the retiring act remain un- 
nged, we regret to lose the certain benefits of his tireless energy and broad 
lie views; but we feel assured our loss will be the country’s gain; and we be- 
oe, also, that from many, if not from all the States of the Union, similar ex- 
ressions of loveand confidence in and gratitude to this citizen—of no one State, 
of the United States—and requesting like action on your part, will reach you. 
Respeottully submitted, by your obedient servants, 


R. J. LACKLAND. SAML CUPPLES. 
GEO. S. DRAKE. EDWIN HARRISON. 
ADOLPHUS MEIER. CHARLES SPECK. 
W. A. HARGADINE, HITCHCOCK. 
E. C. SIMMONS. ISAAC H. KNOX. 
EDWARD WHITAKER. MORRIS J. LIPPMAN, 
JEROME HILL. A. BOECKELER. 
WM. H. THOMSON, Y HITCHCOCK 
©. S. GREELEY. S. M. DODD. 
JAMES E YEATMAN, GIRARD B. ALLEN. 
JOHN A. SCUDDER, JOHN W. NOBLE. 
CHARLES PARSONS. JOHN 0. ORRICK. 
ALBERT G. EDWARDS, JOHN R. SHEPLEY. 
JNO. R. LEONBERGER. BYRON SHERMAN. 
JOHN J. FALLON. JNO. M. GILK. R. 
WAYMAN CROW. GEORGB BARTRIDGE. 
JAMES M. LEETE. A, F. SHAPLEIGH 
GEO. E. LEIGHTON. W. H. SCUDD 
R. S. HAYES. A. A. TATON. 
II. FILLEY. LEONARD MA’ 
M. M. BUCK. W. FISHBACK. 
D. K. FERGUSON. JAMES S. GARLAND. 
DWIGHT FREDWAY. B. EWIS. 
JOHN D. PERRY. DAVID P. DYER. 
EVERETT W. PATTISON. N.O. ž 
BILAS BENT. THOS. E, TUTT, 
JAMES O, BROADHEAD. JOHN H. LOUDERMAN. 
NEWTON CRANE. 
I move that the petition be referred to the Committee on Military 
The motion was agreed to. 


Mr. FRYE presented a memorial of citizens of Fort Fairfield, Aroos- 
took County, e, . placing lumber on the free- 
list; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. JACKSON. I present a petition of 90 workmen and employés 
of the Napier Iron Company, at Napier Furnace, Tennessee, praying that 
Congress will adopt no lower rates of duty on imported manufactured 
products than those recommended by the Tariff Commission. It is a 
printed petition such as has been numerously presented here. I move 
that it lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I present resolutions adopted by 
the State board of health of Wisconsin, in which they resolve as fol- 
lows: 

That this board earnestly desires that such legislative action may be taken by 

upon 


Congress as will remove the limitationsand heretofore placed 
the work of the national board, and such as give to said onal board 


ent means to carry on the work heretofore committed to it. 


I move the reference of the resolutions to the Select Committee to 
Investigate and Report the Best Means of Preventing the Introduction 
and Spread of Epidemic Diseases. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. INGALLS. I present concurrent resolutions of the Legislature 
of Kansas relating to lands in Washington, Marshall, and Republic 
Counties, Kansas, claimed by the grantees of the Saint Joseph and 
Denver City Railroad Company and by actual settlers thereon. 

The resolutions were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as fol- 
lows: 

House concurrent resolution No. 21, relating to lands in Since poet peer g aa 


and Republic Counties, claimed by the grantees of the Saint Joseph and Den- 
ver City Railroad Company and by actual settlers thereon. 


Whereas an act of Congress and approved July 23, 1866, entitled 
“An act 8 of land to the State of Kansas to aid in the construction of 
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the Northern Kansas Railroad and telegfaph,” by the terms, conditions, and im- 
positions of said act being complied witha grant of land comprising each al- 
ternate section, designated by odd-numbered sections, for ten sections in widthon 
each side of said ra ad from the initial point at Elmwood, Kansas, by the way 
of Marysville, Kansas, to a point where said railroad would intersect the Union 
Pacific Railroad or some branch thereof, at a point not farther west than the one 
hundredth meridian of west longitude, was made to the State of Kansas for the 
benefit of the said Saint Joseph and Denver City Railroad Company, a corpora- 
tion organized under the laws of the State of und 

Whereas it was further provided in said act that in case it should appear that 
the United States had, when the line or route of said railroad had been A 
located or fixed, sold any section or part of section in said act mentioned, or 
the right of homestead or pre-emption had attached to any of said lands, or if 
any of said lands had been reserved by the United Stutes for any purpose what- 
ever, then it should be the duty of the Secretary of the Interior to cause to be 

ected for the purposes of said grant, and not more than twenty miles from 
either side of said railroad, so much land in alternate sections or parts of sec- 
tions desi ted by odd numbers as should be equal to the amount of such lands 
as the United States had sold, reserved, or otherwise appropriated, or to which 
the rights of homestead settlement or pre-emption had attached at the time of 
the taking effect of said t, which land, when so selected by the Secretary of 
the toner oF should be held by the State of Kansas for the purposes of said 
grant; an 

Whereas it is chimed by said Saint Joseph and Denver City Railroad Company 

its grantees that they have complied with all the terms, conditions, and im- 
ions of said act; and 

Whereas said grant of lands covers a large number of acres of land in the 
counties of Washington, Republic, and Marshall, upon which are now resid; 
actual settlers, with the consent and by the authority of the United States as 
under the provisions of the homestead laws of the United States; and 

Whereas by a recent decision of the Supreme Court of the United States all 
said lands within ten miles of said railroad, and upon which there are actual 
settlers by authority of the United States, and which were homesteaded after 
March 28, 1870, have been given to the granfees of said railroad company and the 
settlers deprived of their homes; and 

reas divers suits are now pending in the circuit court of the United 
States for the district of Kansas against actual settlers upon the lands embraced 
in said grant and within twenty miles of said railroad, and the title to said lands is 
unscttled, and said settlers are being compelled to expend large sums of money 
to defend the title guaranteed them by the Government: Therefore, 

Beit resolved by the house of representatives of the State of Kansas (the senate concur- 
ring therein), That we hereby request the Congress of the United States to pass such 
Jaws as will indemnify actual settlers upon said lands by authority of the United 
States from any loss by reason of improvements made on and the increase in 
the value of said lands while in the on of the actual settlers. 

Resolved, That a copy of this preamble and resolutions be forwarded by the 
e of state to each Senator and Representative in Congress from the State 


STATE OF KANSAS, 
Secretary's Office: 

I, James Smith, secretary of state of the State of Kansas, do hereby certify 
that the foregoing is a true and correct copy of the original house concurrent 
resolution No, 21 of Legislature of 1883, now on file in my office. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto subscribed my name and affixed my of- 
ficial seal. Done at Topeka, Kansas, this 2d day of February, A. D. 1883. 

[sax] JAMES SMITH, Secretary of State. 


Mr. INGALLS. I movethe reference of the resolutions to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, of which my colleague [Mr. PLUMB] is chair- 
man, and venture to express the hope that the subject may receive early 
consideration. 

Mr. PLUMB. Let me say in response to the statement of my col- 
league, that a bill which accomplishes the precise purpose designed by 
the memorial has already been considered by that committee, has been 
reported favorably, and is now on the Calendar of the Senate awaiting 
the action of this body. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Does the Senator from Kansas desire 
to have the resolutions referred or lie on the table? 

Mr. INGALLS. Let them lie on the table. ; 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolutions will lie on the table. 

Mr. PLUMB presented a concurrent resolution of the Legislature of 
Kansas; which was read and ordered to lie on the table, as follows: 

Senate concurrent resolution No, 16, 


Resolved by the senate (the house concurring herein), That our Senators and 
resentatives in Congress be, and are hereby, requested to use all honorub 
means to procure the of a bill granting a pension of $8 yer month to all 
surviving soldiers and sailors of the Mexican war, excepting from the benefits 
thereof all soldiers or sailors educated at the expense of the Government who 
have participated in armed rebellion inst the United States. 

Upon the of this resolution the secretary of state is instructed to for- 
ward to each of our Senators and Representatiyes in Congress a copy hereof. 

February 2, laid over, 

February 3, considered and adopted. 

HENRY BRANDLEY, Secretary. 

February 5, read and laid over under the rules. 

February 6, read and concurred in. 

H. L. MILLARD, Chief Clerk. 


I, James Smith, secretary of state of the State of Kansas, do hereby © 
that the foregoing is a true and correct copy of original senate resolution No. 
on file in my office. 

In testimony whereof Ihave hereunto subscribed my name and affixed my 
official seal this 7th day of February, A. D. 1883. 

LSEAL.] JAMES SMITH, Seerctary of State. 


Mr. WALKER presented.a joint resolution of the Legislature of Ar- 
kansas; which was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed in the 


RECORD, as follows: 
House joint resolution No. 8. 


Joint resolution to the Congress of the United States in relation to Government 
appropriations for common-school purposes. 

Whereas the scholastic population of the State of Arkansas is 289,617, and the 
total expenditures for the year ending June 30, 1882, were $722,371, being a little 
over per capita; and 

Whereas the property of the State was heavily taxed to raise said school ex- 
oe which are totally inadequate to educate the children of the State: 

ore, 


Be it resolved by the house of representatives and senate of Arkansas, First, that 
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the of the bill now before Congress known as the Sherwin bill, appro- 
money to the several States and Territories for common-school pur- 
poses, will be hailed with joy by the people of this State as the only means of 


educating the masses. 
Second, that our Senators and Representatives in Congress be requested to 


the passage of said bill. 
ird, Partie 6 the governor is hereby requested to transmit an 
ropy of these resolutions, under the great seal of the State, at the ear- 
liest moment, to each of our Senators and Representatives in Congress. 


I certify that the above is a true and complete copy of house joint resolution 


No. ved February 2, 1883. 
reste vith: 5 JAMES H. BERRY, Governor. 


the governor: 
JACOB FROLISH, Secretary of State. 


Mr. MILLER, of New York, presented a memorial of citizens of 
Niagara and Erie Counties, New York, remonstrating against the ad- 
mission of the manufactured lumber of Canada into the United States 
free of duty; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SAWYER presented the petition of R. C. Kelly and 45 other 
citizensof Wisconsin, praying for the passage of the interstate-commerce 
bill; also the bill to make the Commissioner of Agriculture a Cabinet 
officer, and the bill to protect the purchasers of patent-right articles 
from paying a royalty thereon; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. MITCHELL presented a petition of the Union Veterans’ Union of 
Jersey City, New Jersey, and a petition of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public, Post No. 5, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, praying for the pas- 
sage of the bill to increase the pensions of soldiers and sailors who have 
lost a limb in the service; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of employés of the Lackawanna Iron and 
Coal Company, praying that no lower rate of duties may be imposed 
on articles of foreign manutacture than those recommended by the Tariff 
Coramission; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. LOGAN presented a memorial of workmen, employés of the 
Springfield Iron Company at Springfield, Illinois, protesting against a 
reduction of duties on iron and steel at a lower rate than proposed by 
the Tariff Commission; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. WINDOM, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, to whom 
the subject was referred, reported a bill (S. 2473) to provide for the 
execution of the provisions of Article II of the supplemental commer- 
cial treaty of November 17, 1880, between the United States and China, 
for the repression of the opium traffic; which was read twice by its 
title. 

Mr. BAYARD. I am instructed by the Committee on the Judiciary 
to report back the bill (S. 299) to confer jurisdiction on the Court of 
Claims to hear and determine the claim of David R. Dillon, of New York, 
for compensation for the steamer Amazon while in the service of the 
United States, adversely accompanied by a report. I ask now for the 
adoption of the report, and then I shall move the indefinite postpone- 
ment of the bill. 

The report was adopted. 

Mr. BAYARD. I move the indefinite postponement of the bill. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. BAYARD. The report will be printed? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. All reports are printed whether favor- 
able or adverse, 

Mr. McDILL, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, to 
whom was referred the bill (H. R. 6928) to regulate licenses in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, reported it with an amendment, and submitted a re- 
port thereon, which was ordered to be printed. 8 

Mr. McDILL. Iam directed by the majority of the committee to 
investigate the administration of the collection of internal revenue in 
the sixth district of North Carolina, to submit the report of the major- 
ity, and ask that the report and the testimony be printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report and testimony will be 

rinted. 
¥ Mr. VANCE. I ask leave to present the views of the minority, and 
I ask that they may be printed also. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The views of the minority will be 
rinted. 
~ BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. BLAIR asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to in- 
troduce a bill (S. 2474) to legalize the incorporation of national trades 
unions; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin (by request), asked and, by unanimous 
consent, obtained leave to introduce a bill (S. 2475) to regulate, fix the 
amount of, and mode of payment of fees for the prosecution of pension 
claims in certain cases; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to intro- 
duce a bill (S. 2476) for the relief of Reuben B. Clark and Sayles J. 
Bowen; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

AMENDMENT TO THE POST-ROUTE BILL. 

Mr. JACKSON submitted an amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (H. R. 7327) toestablish post-routes; which was referred 
to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘‘Concurrent or other resolutions’’ 
are next in order. [A pause.] The Chair hearing no response the 
morning order is closed. 

Mr. MORRILL. I move the postponment of the Calendar for the 

of taking up the revenue bill. 

The motion was to. j 

Mr. MORRILL. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the revenue bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill (H. R. 5538) to reduce in- 
ternal-revenue taxation is before the Senate. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION, 


Mr. EDMUNDS. In order to accommodate my friend from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. LAMAR], who is obliged to leave town, I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the consider- 
ation of executive business. After fifty-five minutes spent in executive 
session the doors were reopened. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. O. L. Pru- 
DEN, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had this day 
approved and signed the act (S. 2370) to amend section 3780 of the 
Revised Statutes. 

INTERNAL-REVENUE AND TARIFF DUTIES. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 5538) to re- 
duce internal-revenue taxation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concurring in the 
amendment made as in Committee of the Whole, which will beread. 

The PRINCIPAL LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Aftersection [6] 4 there was 
inserted: 


Src. — That the act entitled "An act relating to vinegar factories established 
and operated prior to March 1. 1879,” approved June 14, 1879, be, and the same is 
hereby, re ed; and that section of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, as arhended by the act entitled . An act to amend the laws relating to in- 
ternal revenue,” aot sphere March 1, 1879, be amended by striking out all after 
the said number an: poesia | in lieu thereof the following: 

No mash, wort, or wash fit for distillation or for the production of spirits or 
alcohol shali be made or fermented in any building or on any premises other 
than a distillery duly authorized according to law; and no mash, wort, or wash 
so made and fermented shall be sold or removed from any distillery before be- 
ing distilled; and no person other than an authorized distiller shall, by distil- 
lation or by any other process, separate the alcoholic spirits from any fermented 
mash, wort, or wash; and no person shall use spirits or alcohol, or any vapor of 
alcoholic spizits, in Eeyore plas vinegar or any other article, or in e roc- 
ess of manufacture whatever, unless the spirits or alcohol so used shall kss 
been produced in an authorized distillery and the tax thereon paid. Every per- 
son who violates any provision of this section shall be fined for each offense not 
less than $500 nor more than $5,000, and be imprisoned not less than six months 
nor more than two years: That nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to apply to fermented liquors,” 


Mr. MILLER, of New York. I beg the indulgence of the Senate for 
a few minutes only while I present some facts in this matter which I 
did not present on Saturday last. 

The principal objection urged against this amendment, as I have 
understood the arguments of the various Senators who have spoken 
against it, has been that it would destroy the manufacture of white- 
wine vinegar in this country and would necessarily lead to the confis- 
cation of the property invested in that business. This is a mistake. 

Not only is this repeal of the law of 1879 sought by the farmers and 
growers of fruit, by the cider-vinegar manufacturers, and by the regu- 
larly licensed distillers of the country, but I hold in my hand a petition 
signed by a number of white-wine vinegar manufacturers also asking 
for the repeal of this law on the ground that great frauds are committed 
under it, and that those white-wine vinegar manufacturers who carry 
on an honest business and do not produce any spirits illicitly in their 
manufactories are unable to compete with those who do succeed in de- 
frauding the Government, as I think I proved conclusively on Saturday. 
This petition sets forth: 

We, the undersigned, manufacturers of white-wine or whisky vinegar, and 
making the same under the act of March 1, 1879, hereby respectfully petition 
your honorable bodies for the of an act immediately repealing the said - 
act known as the vaporizing vinegar law. 

The operation of the law is iusios to our business. and instead of a proteo- 
tion it has become through the lities it affords for defrauding the revenue and 
for producing illicit wh y a burden upon all who honestly engage in the 
man ure of vinegar under it. 

Allen II. McGuire, New York— 

Who has been in the business since 1873— 

E. S. Stretch, Hoboken, New Jersey— 

Who went into the white-wine vinegar manufacture in 1855— 

E. Reinecke's Sons, Hoboken, New Jersey— 

Who have been in the business since 1852; and a number of others 
who have been in the business a long time. They ask for a repeal of 
this law upon the ground that frauds are committed under it, and that 
the honest white-wine vinegar manufacturers are suffering from its evil 
effects quite as much as the cider-vinegar manufacturers or the properly 
licensed distillers of the country. 

Mr. President, it was stated on Saturday that alcohol was not pro- 
duced in this process, and that there were no facilities for the illicit pro- 
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duction of spirits. If I can have the attention of the Senate I will read 
a report made by one of the special agents of the Treasury Department 
on this question. Let us see by this report from one of the special agents 
of the Treasury how this business is carried on. This report is by Mr. 
E. D. Webster, a United States internal- revenue agent in New York, 
who made an official investigation, the results of which he communi- 
cated to the Secretary of the Treasury: 


Previous to the passage of the act of March 1. 1879, it was unlawful for vinegar 
manufacturers to produce alcoholic spirits, and no 3 could use or operate 
any still or other apparutus for the production of su irits without registering 
it with the collector and having astorekceper assigned to it. He came underall 
the rnles and regulations made for the regular distillers of spirits. That act un- 
fortunately permits manufacturers of vinegar to run mash-tubs, stills, &c., to sep- 
arate by a vaporing process the alcoholic property from the mash produced by 
them and condense the same by introdu it into the water ox other liquid used 
in making vinegar. It prohibits the use of ecks" and worms.“ It 
places them under no other surveillance than such as may arise from casual visi- 
tation and inspection by revenue oflicers. Under the pretense of manufacturing 
vinegar, dishonest persons can, and undoubtedly do, manufacture and sell alco- 
holic spirits without paying any tax thereon, and it is almost impossible to de- 
tect and bring them to justice. 

‘Their apparatus are all so constructed as to render unnecessary the use of a 
** roose-neck ™ or worm“ proper. 


T desire to call special attention to this: 


These they can improvise, and use, and detach (when alarmed) at a moment's 
notice. Indeed, it is only necessary for some of them to improvise a worm.“ 
This they do by attaching a long rubber bose to the vapor-pipe running from 
the still to the cold-water tank, and then coiling the hose in the tank filled with 
cold water. All of these factories that I havescenare locked or fastened on the 
inside, and when a revenue officer does happen to make them a visit he is de- 
tained outside the door tillthe detachments can be made, and what was a distil- 
e is reconverted into a harmless vinegar factory. 

hey do make alcohol under the name of vinegar wash and run ittoa very 
high proof. I have heard of instances where it has been nearly, if not quite, 100 

cent. è The cursory investigations which other drafts upon my time 

ited me to have been — n to justify me in expressing the fear that, unless 
greater restraints are thrown around these factories either by placing them under 
asstringent tiens as distillers ofalcohol now are Serpio the provisio; 
entirely, great will come to the revenue and to that class of business men 
who are regularly engaged in the distillation of alcoholic spirits. 


Mr. President, it is proven here by the special agent of the Treas- 
e that they do have all the appliances necessary for 
making distilled spirits, and that they do make them; and that these 
spirits are put upon the market and sold without paying the tax, and 
then the yr itself, made as a mere blind, is sold ata ruinously low 
price, which actually destroyed the interest of the fruit-growers 
we produce fruit suitable for vinegar, and also the cider-vinegar man- 

From the best information I have been able to obtain on this subject— 
and I think it is correct—it costs to manufacture this white-wine vi J 
when honestly manufactured, without making any illicit distillation of 
spirits, from 10 to 12} cents per gallon. As was stated by the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. INGALLS], it is now being sold throughout the West 
for about 4 cents a gallon. I have no desire to put any tax upon the 
people west of the Mississippi River or in any other part of the country, 
but I simply say that so long as the internal-revenue tax upon whisky 
remains at 90 D per gallon, or remains upon it at any rate whatever, 
no class of individ should be permitted to distill spirits without pay- 
ing the tax; and that is all we ask for our protection. I desire to work 
no measure of hardship upon any class of people; and the statement that 
if this law is repealed it destroys a amount of property and that 
it destroys the manufacture of white-wine vinegar in this country is en- 
tirely without foundation, because previous to 1879, before this law was 
passed at all, there were in this country about eighty white-wine vinegar 
manufacturers that paid for the distilled spirits, paid for them honestly, 
and paid the tax upon them. 

There are now about ninety or one hundred white-wine vinegar man- 
ufacturers in this country, an increase of only ten or twenty. All of 
them, ofcourse, have put in the mash-tubs and the whole process for 
vaporizing the alcohol from the mash. If this amendment is adopted 
and the law is repealed these men simply go back to a legitimate busi- 
ness as they did before the law of 1879 was passed. They may lose 
$50,000 of machinery for vaporizing, and that is all. They will con- 
tinue the manufacture of the vinegar Litas Sed before 1879, and they 
will pay into the Treasury the regular tax of 90 cents a gallon on all 
the spirits they produce. As my colleague [Mr. LAPHAM] suggests, 
they do not even lose the property which they have put into the vapor- 
izing process, because if they desire to engage in distilling 
they can do so by being licensed and giving bonds; or the property, of 
course, is valuable for sale to other distillers. 

The proposition I make is simply that a t injustice was done by 
the law of 1879. I find in going back to the law of 1879, going back 
to the records of that day, that that law was simply an amendment to 
an internal-revenue bill and it was put in without any discussion in the 
House. It was just simply alluded to in a few words. The amend- 
ment was introduced by Hon. Mr. Burdick, and with scarcely any ex- 
planation whatever, without any attention being called to it, it was 
adopted there and finally adopted in the Senate. Noone seems to have 
known what was contained in it or what would be the final results. 
The results are as I have stated, that it has destroyed and confiscated 
property to the value of millions of dollars in the great fruit-growing 
States, and it has destroyed the honest business of manufacturing cider 


vinegar. In the State of New York there are over 2,500 cider-vinegar 
manufacturers; they are men of moderate means located all over the 
State a few miles apart. There are many farmers who, having accumu- 
lated a little capital, erect large buildings for the storage of cider vine- 
gar, and they buy up the apple crop from their neighbors about, paying 
trom 10 to 25 cents a bushel for the apples. 

For the last two years the common apple crop of New York, which 
is used for making cider vinegar, has been allowed almost entirely to 
rot on the ground, being worthless. My own neighbors, I know, have 
not thought: their apple crop to be of sufficient value to gather the por- 
tion of it suitable for vinegar. They haye given the apples away to 
anybody who would come and carry them off. 

It has destroyed this property, has confiscated it. It is not only 
doing this but it is defrauding the revenues so that the Government is 
giving to one class of people, only ninety of them in the entire United 
States, the privilege of manufacturing distilled spirits which it gives to 
no one else. If we are to allow any of the arts and the manufactures 
to have distilled spirits without paying a tax let us have a universal 
law for it; let us allow the manufacturing chemist to distill his own 
alcohol. Certainly the science of chemistry and the products which it 
produces are of much more value to the country than the mere mann- 
facture of whisky vinegar. For one I should be glad if the Commit- 
tee on Finance would devise some law by which all distilled spirits- 
which go into the arts and man ing industries of this country 
should be given to them without any tax. I should be glad to see that 
done. The English law attempts to do that, and does partially accom- 
plish it. But I do protest that to select out just one industry, repre- 
sented by only ninety men in this country, and to give them a monop- 
oly of this thing and put them ina position where they can destroy the 
fruit-growing interestof the United States is certainly not giving equal 
and exact justice to all our people before the law. Great wrong was 
perpetrated when this little amendment was put in in 1879, and no 
great wrong will be perpetrated if it is repealed, but a great good will 
come. These men can then goon with their business legitimately and 
pay the tax. The Government will receive the benefit of it, and the 
whole people will be benefited, and there will be no further complaint 
about this business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The yeas and nays have been ordered 
on the question of concurring in this amendment. 

Mr. LOGAN. If Senators who are desirous that this bill should pass. 
are determined to force upon it this character of legislation merely for 
the purpose of destroying interests in this country to advance interests 
in their own States it is evident, to my mind at least, either that they 
are in favor, selfishly, of their own interests and against every other 
interest that competes with them, or that they are against this bill, one 
or the other. 

This proposition to require these men to close up their vinegar fac- 
tories merely for the benefit of a few apple-vin manufacturers and 
for the benefit of the distillers of this country, when millions of dollars 
are invest d in this industry, seems to me to be rather straining things 
a little. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Allow me to ask a question. 

Mr. LOGAN. inly. 

Mr. ROLLINS. The Senator speaks of a few cider-vinegar manu- 
facturers of this country who ask for the closing up of these vinegar es- 
tablishments for their benefit. I want to ask him this simple question: 
Which is the more numerous class, the manufacturers of cider vinegar 
or the manufacturers of this whisky vinegar? 

Mr. LOGAN. I should say the manufacturers of cider vinegar are 
more numerous, for every man who has a little orchard and an apple- 
press can make cider vinegar; and this is for the benefit of those people, 
there is no question about it. I sup) the Senator will admit that. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I will tell the Senator what I will agree to; that 
the manufacturers of, vinegar who use whisky in its manufacture shall 
pay the sametax upon whisky that every other man pays in the country. 

Mr. LOGAN. That is the argument of the distillers who are to-day 
around this Capitol, and why? Thewhite-wine vinegar manufacture: 
do not use whisky in the manufacture of vinegar. T 

Mr. ROLLINS. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], in his re- 
marks on Saturday last, said that they did use it. 

Mr. LOGAN. Iam not here for the purpose of explaining why a 
man should state this or that. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Why was it that within the last year one of these 
establishments has been closed up and its property confiscated for dis- 
tilling whisky and selling it without paying the tax? 

Mr. LOGAN. It is no trouble to answer that question. He violated 
the law. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Certainly; and all of them have facilities for violat- 
ing the law. 

Mr. LOGAN. Now, if the Senator will allow me, I will proceed. 
Suppose a cider vinegar man should manufacture apple brandy with- 
out paying a tax on it, what would you do with him? 

Mr. ROLLINS. Punish him for violating the law. 

Mr. LOGAN. Exactly. Iam in favor of punishing any man who 
violates the law; but because one man who has violated the law has: 
been closed up, you will close up eighty-nine manufacturers of vinegar.. 
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‘There are ninety large establishments in this country. In the State 
where I reside there are hundreds of thousands of dollars invested in 
this industry to-day. What is your proposition? It is this: In some 
States, where you do net reside, vinegar is made by certain processes 
cheaper than you make it. You make it by the ordinary process. You 
are for abolishing the one that makes it in my State. That is all there 


is in this proposition. 
Mr. ROLLINS. These gentlemen make a low grade of whisky and 
then convert it into whisky vinegar. That is what they do. They 


make a low grade of whisky first. 
Mr. LOGAN. If the Senator has any great desire to incorporate 
es in mine I have no special objection; but I will say to the Sen- 
-ator that he does not understand this process at all. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Iagree that the Senator from Illinois does know all 
about it. 

Mr. LOGAN. I do not say that Ido; but if I do, if the Senator 
will sit down I will tell him what it is. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Very well. 

Mr. LOGAN. IdonotclaimthatI know all aboutit; but I claim that 
the Senator from New Hampshire certainly does not understand it. He 
says that this vinegar is made from a low grade of whisky. That is not 
the fact. This vinegar is made, but whisky is not made at all. It is 
the vapor of spirits that goes into the composition that makes vinegar. 
It is not condensed into whisky at all. You ask this man to pay 90 
«ents on that which he has never produced. The argument ot the Sen- 
ator is a very good one for the distiller. The distillery is located in the 
same town with the vinegar factory. The distiller wants to sell his 
whisky to the vinegar factory at $2 a gallon out of which to make his 
vinegar so that $2 a gallon may be placed on the barrel of vinegar. 
That excess of the cost of the vinegar will be charged to the consumer 
for the benefit of the distiller, and that is the argument of the Senator 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Not by any means. 

Mr. LOGAN. The Senator will allow me to proceed. That is all 
there is in it, and there is not a distiller of whisky to-day in the city 

of Washington who is not advocating the shutting of the vinegar fac- 
tories because they do not pay him for the whisky he says they manufact- 
ure it outof. Men are going around sticking pamphlets in the pockets 
of members to-day. They visited me this morning. I said to them, 
„All there is in your objection is that you want the vinegar manufact- 
urers to buy your whisky out of which to make their vinegar, when in 
fact they do not make vinegar out of whisky.” 

I have a telegram here from Prussing & Co., of Chicago, gentlemen of 
high character in that city, who own a very large vinegar establishment, 
company who invested large amounts of money in it, a company which 
has never been charged with violating the revenue laws. That com- 
pany produces immense quantities of this article and sells it all over 
the Northwest. They have not been here; they have not been hanging 
around these Congressional Halls, for the reason that they did not sup- 
pose that the whisky men, besides asking what they wanted from Con- 
gress, would come around and try to destroy other interests for their 
own benefit. And they did not suppose they could find anybody in 
Congress who would help them to do it under the cry of apple vinegar, 
which is a mere pretext. These gentlemen say there is a committee on 
the way from Chicago to explain to the Committee on Finance the great 
wrong that would be done their property, that absolutely it would con- 
fiscate it and ruin them forever if this amendment should prevail. 
They have not been here to explain it. In fact I did not know myself, 
although representing a very large interest of that kind in my State, 
that any attempt of this kind was going to be made in Congress to affect 
the interest of these men until if was presented here in this Senate in 
the tariff bill, where it certainly does not belong. 

You say you want to stop illicit distillation; you want to stop frands 
on the Government; and you say they are committed by some of these 

i factories. That 1 do not deny, but I know nothing about it. 
But if you want to do that, provide that the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue shall send an officer to each one of these factories for the pur- 
pose of protecting the Government, but de not confiscate and destroy 
their property under the pretense that one man has been caught in 
fraudulent transactions and therefore all of this property must be wiped 
out of existence, for that is the meaning of this proposition. I hope it 
will not be done. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, I regret that the Senator from New 
York has offered this amendment at this time, and I can say that with- 
out expressing any opinion as to the merits or demerits of the propo- 
sition. That is not at this time a question I wish to consider. 

There is much force in what the Senator from Illinois says. This is 
a bill for the reduction of taxation and the simplification of the system 
both of tariff and internal revenue. This is not the time to arrange 
the administrative machinery of so complex and difficult a law as that 
which secures us the tax upon distilled spirits. It would be a good 
deal better, in my judgment, to let this feature be regulated by the 
Senate and take it up as a matter of separate consideration. I do not 

-doubtatall that itis important; but I am entirely di to make the 
burdens of taxation equal and just, and not to allow a class of citizens 
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under color of one trade and business to be distilling without paying 
the tax at the same time that we lay it on others and compel the collec- 
tion of it. 

I do not doubt that a proposition could be fornrulated by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue that would give him proper machinery 
to check the distillation of alcohol under the pretense of making vin- 
egar; but I submit to the Senator from New York that it is invidious 
to attempt to ingraft it now upon the tariff measure. The Committee 
on Finance had this question before them. ‘They are not insensible of 
its importance, but they are equally sensible of its difficulty, and they 
do not propose to deal off-hand with an industry of this kind and to 
adopt an amendment which unquestionably would make a very search- 
ing and a very sweeping change in a elass of business which I do not 
know enough about to lay my hand upon roughly at this time. There- 
fore I hope the amendment will not be adopted, and that we may be 
allowed to consider the question separately, and as soon as possible. 

Mr. ROLLINS. The Senator from Delaware proposes that we shall 
deal with this question upon a separate bill, as I understand him. That 
would be very well at an earlier date in the session, but all understand 
very well that that simply means that this question shall not be met 
during the present session of Congress. 

Now, as to the knowledge that I have of this business. I do notpro- 
fess to have any knowlege, but I do not like to be told of it on the floor 
of the Senate quite so often as the Senator from Illinois seems inclined to 
tell it. I remember how kindly he told us of our want of information 
during the last session of Co: upon another matter. I remember 
that very well. Now I want to call the attention of the Senator to what 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue says about this question. The 
Senator says he knows very well what the Commissioner ef Internal 
Revenue says about it. Very well, then; I say to him that I have only 
stated on the floor of the Senate just exactly what the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue says about it, that this is a fraud upon the revenue of 
the Government; that many gallonsof whisky have been distilled in this 
country and sold without the payment of the tax; and for my part Ido 
not understand why the vinegar manufacturer should have his whisky 
free of tax while the poor woman who buys her bottle of peppermint 
essence or any other medical article should pay her 90 cents tax on the 
whisky that goes to make the peppermint essence. 

There is no use in Senators saying that whisky does not enter in 
the composition of this vinegar. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHER- 
MAN] on Saturday said distinctly that it was used, and this is simply 
a question whether a portion of the people of this Republic shall pay 
90 cents tax on whisky or whether they shall have their whisky free. 
That is the whole question in a nutshell. Our friend from Iowa and 
our friend from Illinois may attempt to disguise this question as they 
please, but they can not; they can not cover it up, for that is the 
and the more the question is investigated the more thorough will be the 
conviction that that is the fact. 

I do not want to embarrass this bill, but I simply want it understood 
in voting upon this amendment that its rejection means free whisky to 
make vinegar of. 

Mr. BECK. When the question was up on Saturday evening I voted 
with the Senator from New York; but upon a little examination I be- 
came entirely satisfied that I had done wrong in doing so, and an- 
nounced before the adjournment that I should vote against the propo- 
sition in the Senate, and for this reason: We passed a law in 1879 to 
authorize the owners of these vinegar factories to make vinegar, and 
they have been going on making first-class vinegar and making very 
cheap vinegar, and doing it successfully. Some complaint of fraud has 
been made of one or two of them, but there are plenty of means, I ho 
in the power of this Government to prevent fraud, and if any further 
means are necessary to do that we can furnish them. 

The idea that the whisky men are here in force to seek to carry this 
amendment must surely be a mistake, because they are very apt to 
call on my colleague and myself, and none of them have spoken to us. 


My LOGAN. I did not say they were in force to oppose the emend- 
men 

Mr. BECK. In favor of the amendment? 

Mr. LOGAN. I said the whisky men who were here were in favor of 


this amendment, and I know it to be so. 

Mr. BECK. I do not say they are not; but whether they are or not 
none of them who come from my region of country have ever spoken to 
me about it. 

Mr. LOGAN. Iwill explainso that the Senator will understand me. 
I said they were in favor of it. Why? Ido not mean by that that 
they are dishonestly in favor of it; but why? Because it would pro- 
duce a profit to them and would force the vinegar men to buy whisky 
from them, tax paid, instead of making whisky (if you call it that) by 
this vaporizing process. That is the point. 

Mr. BECK. Suppose it is a fact that in making vinegar they use al- 
cohol or something like it. What I wish to say is simply that having 


passed the law only a few years ago under which a great many men 
make a very good and very cheap vinegar, and perhaps a better vin- 
egar than we ever had before, although I did not vote for this amend- 
ment the other day, yet on examining the law and examining what we 
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had done I have become entirely satisfied it is a mistake to do it in this 
form. If there is any fraud now, the Committee on Finance surely will 
be able to do something to stop that fraud without destroying men en- 
gaged in the business; but the proposition is to destroy them all to- 
gether, to repeal the law we in 1879 and destroy the business 
built up under that law, instead of doing what we can to prevent fraud 
under it. $ 

There is no sort of sense or propriety in seeking to destroy everybody 
because somebody has committed a fraud under that law. It is only 
three years since it was passed, and it can be so guarded as to prevent 
fraud from being perpetrated. Therefore I for one will vote cheerfully 
toreject this amendment now, and will vote in the Committee on Finance, 
whenever the proper opportunity is presented, to do whatever is neces- 
sary to prevent suclf frauds as may have grown up under that law; and 
every honest vinegar manufacturer in the country will be glad to have it 
done. 

Mr. ROLLINS. When will the Committee on Finance act on it? 

Mr. BECK. The Committee on Finance, we hope, will be done with 
this bill to-day. I do not know whether it will be finished or not. 

Mr. ROLLINS, Will the Committee on Finance then report a bill 
on this subject? 

Mr. BECK. The chairman of the committee can answer that better 
than I can; but we were considering it earnestly and faithfully and will 
do it again. Iam ready to meet to-morrow morning and report a bill 
to-morrow that will prevent fraud anywhere. To-morrow is the regu- 
lar day for the meeting of the committee, and if attention is called to 
it I think we shall be apt to act sharply and promptly on it. All that can 
be asked is that these men shall be allowed to go on with their busi- 
ness and that such steps be taken as are necessary to prevent frands 
under any existing law. To stop all these factories seems to me not only 
to be a hardship but an injustice, and I am only amazed that I was even 
tempted to cast a vote for it the otherday. I voted for it because I did 


not understand it. I think I do now, and I will take great pleasure in 
voting against it. 
Mr. HILL. I do not know, sir, whether this is the proper place or 


the proper time for this kind of legislation, but I have no doubt that 
such legislation is greatly needed. The statement has been made re- 
peatedly here that whisky was not employed in the manufacture of 
vinegar. Now, I wish to state that there are three steps in this process. 
The tirst is the transformation of the starch of the grain into sugar. 
That is done in what is known as the malting process. The second is 
the transformation of the sugar into alcohol. That is done in the mash- 
tub by the ordinary fermentation. The third step is the transformation 
of the aleshol into acetic acid or vinegar. How that is done at this par- 
ticular time I do not know. It was formerly done by passing the vapor 
of the alcohel over wood shavings in large tanks where currents of air 
were passing. It is an oxidizing process—oxidizing the alcohol into 
acetic acid. 

The manufacturers of vinegar employ all these processes. The man- 
ufacturers of whisky stop short and employ only the first two; that is, 
the malting process and the process of transforming the sugar into alco- 
hol, and then distilling and condensing the alcohol. Now that the al- 
cohol which is made in the process of manufacturing vinegar is not all 
condensed into liquid spirit I admit, but it may be condensed and taken 
off and sold as alcohol, There is no doubt that these manufacturers of 
whisky vinegar employ all the appliances and all the machinery that 
is used in the manufacture of whisky, and they make whisky. They 
manufacture whisky for their own use for conversion into acetic acid. 
Whether they manufacture it for sale or not, of course I do not claim 
to have any knowledge. 

The Senator from Illinois states that if this amendment is adopted it 
will break up and destroy these vinegar manufacturers. It has been 
stated on this floor that the cost of making this vinegar is 3 or 4 cents 
a gallon; that is, making it from whisky that does not pay the tax. I 
want to know if vinegar would not still be cheap enough for all prac- 
tical purposes if these manufacturers paid the tax on the whisky em- 
ployed; whether if it cost 10 or 12 cents a gallon it would not still be 
a very cheap article in the market; and whether there will not be just 
as much vinegar required after this amendment is adopted as before? 
I do not see why it should not be so. 

Tam in favor of the amendment, because I believe that if it is not 
adopted now it may be a long time before such a law will be passed; 
and it is very evident that an opportunity at least is now afforded for 
very large frauds upon the Government. The frauds consist in manu- 
facturing whisky ostensibly for the purpose of making vinegar, and 
using but a small portion of it for that purpose and converting the rest 
of it into a salable whisky to be put upon the market. I shall there- 
fore vote for the amendment. 

Mr. INGALLS. Mr. President, the avarice and cupidity and insa- 
tiable selfishness of localities in this struggle for protection has no better 
illustration than in thesupport that is given to this amendment. There 
are three interests that are en in promoting it. One is the dis- 
tiller of whisky; the second is the importer of foreign vinegars; and the 


third is the manufacturer of domestic apple-cider vinegar. 
The sudden solicitude of the distillers of Sar for the prevention 
of frauds upon the revenue is very suspicious. T 


e machinery of the 


Government isample to detect frauds if they exist, and the facts are that 
there have now been established ninety manufacturers of white-wine 
vinegar in various parts of the country who use the product of grain in 
the manuficture of a cheap and salutary table vinegar which can be sold 
at wholesale at 4 or 5 or 6 cents a gallon as the market happens to be. 

Now, it is a fact that very frequently the apple crop is a failure. 
In one year at least out of three the fruit from which cider vinegar 
can be manufactured is a failure; but the supply of vinegar which can 
be produced by these distilleries is inexhaustible and is uniform, and 
for the purpose of protecting, not the distillers—because that isa blind, 
that is a transparent pretext; they are protected enough already—but 
for the purpose of protecting the cider-vinegar manuiacturers of the 
region east of the Alleghany Mountains the advocates of this move- 
ment are willing to compel the consumers of vinegar west of the Alle- 
ghany Mountains, where the fruit crop is not used for this purpose, to 
pay two or three times what they are now compelled to pay, to compel 
them to run the risk of the sudden increase of price depending upon 
short crops, and beyond all that to utterly and practically annihilate 
the capital that is invested in this manufacture; and one thing further, 
and that is to destroy a very great industry that is now being carried 
on in the preservation of vegetables in vinegar for the manufacture of 
pickles, because, as a matter of fact, cider vinegar can not be used for 
that purpose even if the crop was sufficient. Therefore in attempting 
to destroy this industry you inflict a triple burden upon the commu- 
nity: you compel the consumer to buy a better article, perhaps, but 
at a vastly enhanced price; you destroy the plant and the investment 
of the distillers of white-wine vin ; and you destroy practically the 
industry in the manufacture of piekles for domestic use and exporta- 
tion. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Just a word, Mr. President. The Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] on last Saturday made a statement in reference 
to this matter to which I desire to call the attention of the Senate. I 
do it in answer to the Sea that the people of the West are to be 
grievously burdened. If those who make vinegar from whisky are com- 
pelled to pay the tax upon whisky, let us see how much the burden will 
be. The Senator from Ohio said: 

One hundred gallons of vinegar are estimated to contain two gallons of whisky. 

That is to say, one hundred gallons of vinegar will have to pay a tax 
of $1.80—less than 2 cents a gallon. Now, is it ible that that bur- 
den thrown upon these vinegar manufacturers is to close up all their 
establishments? Is it a fact that this burden, this increase of 2 cents 
per gallon or less than 2 cents upon a gallon of vinegar, is to treble 
or quadruple its cost? That I understand to have been the statement 
substantially of the Senator from Kansas who has just taken his seat. 

In reply to what the Senator from Illinois [Mr. LoGan] this morning 
said about the whisky distillers, who have been here button-holing and 
visiting Senators of the United States, all I have to say is that no dis- 
tiller has approached me. I have seen no distiller, and have not heard 
of any distiller—— 

Mr. McMILLAN. Will the Senator from New Hampshire allow me 
toask him whether or not this amendment does not prohibit the manu- 
facture of white-wine vinegar at any other place than in a distillery ? 

Mr. ROLLINS. It eught to 

Mr. McMILLAN. So that the business can not be carried on except 
in connection with whisky distilling? 

Mr. ROLLINS. That ought to be so unless the establishments of 
these distillers areso that they ean not distill whisky there and 
escape taxation. simple proposition is that these men who use 
whisky in the manufacture of vinegar shall pay exactly the same duty 
22 the rest «i the people of this country do; nothing more, nothing 

ess. 

Mr. McMILLAN. It not only has that, but it restricts the manu- 
facture to establishments engaged in distilling whisky. 

Mr. ROLLINS. It restricts them just where they were before the 
passage of the act of 1879; nothing more, nothing less. There is no use 
undertaking to disguise this thing. When we vote we vote cither to 
give these men free whisky or to tax them as all the rest of the people 
are taxed. Ishall vote that they pay the same tax that other le do. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Mr. President, it is very evident from 
the manner and ! ge of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. IxGALLSI 
that his Sabbath-day meditations on this question have not at all re- 
duced the strength of the acetic acid of his constitution; his persistent 
misrepresentations—unintentional undoubtedly, because I am bound 
to believe he has no scientific knowledge on this question—are only 
equalled by his lack of scientific knowledge on this subject. 

I have stated distinctly that in moving this amendment I was acting 
in the interest of the millions of fruit-growers of this country, and in their 
interest alone. I have had no communication whatever with any dis- 
tiller of spirits or whisky in the United States. I am not perso 
acquainted with a single distiller of spirits in the United States, and in 
moving this amendment I moved it, as I stated, only in the interest of 
the class I have mentioned. 

As to the statement made by the Senator from Kansas and the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota that this amendment if enacted absolutely destroys 
the manufacture of white-wine vinegar or prevents its being carried on 
in any other place except in a licensed distillery, it is not borne out by 
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the facts. I have read the amendment quite to my own satisfaction, 
and I say that any Senator who will read it can see that it allows the 
manufacture of white-wine vinegar anywhere, but only from spirits 
or alcohol which have been produced in an authorized distillery and the 


tax thereon paid. This does not destroy the property of white-wine 
vinegar manufacturers at all (quite a number of them have petitioned 
for the repeal of this act); it allows their business to go on just as it did 
before 1879, but it puts them on an equality with all other citizens of 
the United States, that the amount of spirits consumed by them in this 
manufacture shall pay its just part of the taxation of this country. I 
do insist that ninety individuals should not be selected out of the whole 
fifty millions of people, and that we should give into their hands a mo- 
nopoly of this business and permit them under the law toerect factories 
and to put in mash-tubs and machinery for vaporizing alcohol. I say 
it should not be permitted to them unless to the whole people. If it 
be permitted to the whole people it can be done by a vote of this body 
by wiping out the entire internal- revenue laws of the country. 

Now, one word as to the suggestion of the Senator from Delaware as 
to the propriety of bringing in this amendment here and to the asser- 
tion that it is confusing, that it ought to come in as a separate measure. 
As I before stated, I presented this question to the Finance Committee 
at the last session of the Senate. It has been presented to the Finance 
Committee of the Senate and the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House at every session that has been held since this law was first passed, 
and, as I have shown, it passed without any discussion, without any 
public attention being called to it. What were the objects of the per- 
sons who introduced the amendment of 1879 and passed it through, I 
know not; but it was never publicly known that any such thing was in- 
tended until after the law was passed. Every Senator knows that if this 
amendment can not go on here there will be no opportunity for the pas- 
sage of any act at this session regulating this business. This law as it 
now stands was passed as a rider to an internal-revenne bill, put on there 
as an amendment. 

The first of this bill which we are now considering relates en- 
tirely to the internal revenue, and I submit that it isin accordance with 
all precedent that an amendment of this kind can properly come in on 
this bill at this place. And as to a lack of knowledge, no Senator who 
has been conversant with the question for the last four years has any 
right to plead ignorance on this subject. The farmers of this country, 
the fruit-growers, have sent us petitions here by the scores and hundreds. 
They have been before every Ways and Means Committee and before 
every Finance Committee for four years asking for the repeal of this 
law, and asking that if they could not get a repeal the committees of 
these two bodies would at least throw around this business such safe- 
guards as would prevent fraud and illicit distillation and which would 
result in saving their business to them. 

For four years this has been pending; for four years these two t 
committees, particularly the Finance Committee of this body, have 
failed to take any action. Representing as I do one of the largest fruit- 

wing States in the Union, knowing asI do the great injury that is 
es to my constituents by the law, I have felt compelled to move it 
here, and I do not feel called upon to apologize for my course in at- 
tempting to put it on this bill. Ihold that as it was passed asa rider to 
the internal-reyenue bill it can legitimately come in here, and that it did 
come in here, and that the action of the Senate Saturday was just and 
pronar and ought to stand. 
r. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I shall not detain the Senate, but 
I ask that a telegram which I have received from the secretary of the 
Western Vinegar-makers’ Association may be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The telegram will be read. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

MILWAUKEE, W., February 11,1883. 
Hon. Senator CAMERON, Washington : 


The amendment relating to vini is unjust and against the public good. 
NN before it passes. Delegates will go to Washington 
at once, 


PAUL BECHTNER, 
Secretary Western Vinegar-makers’ Association. 

Mr. PENDLETON. Mr. President, I do not intend to repeat what 
has been so well said by the Senator from Illinois and the Senator from 
Kentucky. I myself have received this morning dispatches from three 
of the largest vinegar-manufacturing establishments in the city in which 
I reside. They are men of intelligence and worth in the community. 
So far as I know they have never been charged in any case with an in- 
fraction of the revenue law. They protest in the strongest manner 
against the of the amendment of the Senator from New York as 
not only being destructive of their interests but in violation of what they 
consider the policy of the Government as inaugurated in 1879 by the 

of the law to which attention has been called. Isympathize en- 
tirely with the statement thatthey make, and hope that the amendment 
will not prevail. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I desire to present a petition from the 
Cider and Cider-Vinegar Makers’ Association of my State, signed by the 
president, as it seems to be popular now to present telegrams, &c¢. This 

resents 2,500 vin manufacturers in the State of New York, 
while there are only ninety whisky-vinegar manufacturers in the entire 
United States. I ask that the petition may be read. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The petition will be read. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

To the Senateand House of Representatives in Congress assembled : 

The New York State Cider and Cider-Vinegar Makers’ Association, in conven- 
tion assembled, would ask your honorable body to repeal the law of March 1, 
1879, by which vinegar is allowed to be made from the distillation of any mash 
or Wi Under the workings of that law for three years we find its benefits 
confined to a very few persons, while its injurious effects extend to every fruit- 
Nalnoos to tha cider ˙ AA 
capital invested in their business worthless.” . 
D. VINCENT HARRISON, Presidont. 

Jons C. Mort, Secretary. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The petition will lie on the table. 

Mr. HILL. It does not need any telegrams to satisfy the Senate 
that the manufacturers of whisky vinegar wish to defeat this amend- 
ment—that is perfectly plain—except as to those who intend to do an 
honest business. I understand that the Senator from New York this 
morning read letters from manufacturers of whisky vinegar in this 
country asking to have the amendment adopted to protect the honest 
manufacturer of vinegar. 

The statement has been made repeatedly that if the amendment is 
adopted as proposed it will destroy these vinegar manufacturers; that it 
will break up the business. Ihavenot heard one single proofof that state- 
ment. I believe no evidence whatever has been furnished here that it 
will have any such effect. Of course it will havethe effect to add some- 
thing to the costof making whisky vinegar. The manufacturers will 
have to raise the price a little. They are selling it now for 3 or 4 cents 
agallon. If they can not sustain themselves in competition with the 
manufacturers of cider vinegar, they should be broken up, because whisky 
vin is an inferior article to cider vinegar. 

I should be glad to know what basis there is for the assertion sooften 
repeated in this discussion that the adoption of this amendment will 
destroy the business of manufacturing whisky vinegar. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I have listened very carefully to this debate, 
and I am forced to but one conclusion. As I understand the manu- 
facture of white vinegar, it is one stage of manufacture beyond that of 
alcohol, if I correctly understood the Senator from Colorado [Mr. HILL]. 
Unless you give the white-wine vinegar manufacturer the privilege of 
defrauding the revenue, his business is to be injured and he is to be 
ruined. In other words, why can not that industry stand as all other 
industries are forced to stand that use alcohol in the manufacture of 
their products? Ifthe statement be true as made by the Senator from 
New Hampshire, that the Treasury Department declared that many of 
those engaged in the manufacture of vinegar were in the habit of de- 
frauding the revenne—— 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. There is no evidence of that. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Certainly there is. Within the last year six of these 
establishments have been seized and one confiscated; and whatevidence 
have you that they do not all engage in it? 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. You can not prove a negative. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
MCPHERSON ] has the floor. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. This country is covered with orchards. Fruit- 
culture is an important industry. It requires a great deal of care in 
the planting, pruning, and caring of the orchards. You propose by a 
law, or rather by the absence of legislative regulations such as apply to- 
the manufacture of alcohol pure and simple, that the revenue officers 
shall not enter in and determine daily and hourly, as is done in a whisky 
distillery, what that man is doing with his vinegar factory. Unless that 
system can be applied, no supervision of any kind or character other than 
is required under the existing law, which is none at all, shall be exer- 
cised over the factory, and the manufacturer will be permitted to use 
such portion of alcohol as he can profitably use for vinegar manufact- 
ure, the other portion tobe used as he can best sell it ſor alcohol. Un- 
less that be done, unless a regulation vastly to his benefit and in his 
interest can be continued, that interest is to be lost; and if it be con- 
tinued, then the fruit industry is ruined. That I understand to be a 
simple, plain, fair statement of the case. Is it right or is it wrong? 

Mr. LOGAN. If the Senator will allow me I will explain the mat- 
ter to him a little differently from what he has done. IIe says that they 
manufacture whisky and then manufacture that into vinegar. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I said upon the strength of the statement made 
by the Senator from Colorado—— 

Mr. LOGAN. The Senator from Colorado is a scientific man and a. 
chemist, but I hope he will not state to the Senate because he is such 
that there is any kind of machinery in a vinegar manufactory like a 
distilling worm, which is absolutely necessary for the condensing into 
alcohol. There is nothing of the kind in it; and when he suggests as 
a chemist that whisky is manufactured in these vinegar factories he 
deaves out the proposition that it is not condensed into whisky, for iv 
is not. I ask him if he makes that statement? 

Mr. HILL. I should have made the one exception, that the manu- 


facturers of vinegar theoretically do not go to that stage of condensing 
the alcohol which they make. They make the alcohol, distill it, or 
vaporize it, which is the same thing as distilling; it passes over inte 
tanks; but they do not theoretically condense it into alcohol so as to 
ship it in barrels. But I wish to say to the Senator that if they can pass 
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it through a rubber tube, anything that is cold enough to condense it, 
it is just as good as a worm. fs a ž 

Mr. LOGAN. That is, if a vinegar manufacturer is dishonest he will 
make whisky. That is the proposition. I hope the Senator will not 
insist that every man who manufactures vinegar is a dishonest man. 

Mr. HILL. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. LOGAN. I hope he will not say that if he attaches any tube to 
it for the purpose of condensing he then becomes a violator of the law 
and is dishonest. If that is the case, make your laws to punish him 
but do not punish him by destroying his property. t ° 

Mr. HILL. I do not say that every man engaged in the business is 
dishonest, but I have very good reason to say that some of them are. 
The object of the amendment is to reach the dishonest ones and not to 
disturb the honest ones. 

Mr. LOGAN. It is intended to reach the dishonest ones and to de- 
stroy the honest ones. The proposition I stated is correct, that whisky 
is not manufactured because it is not condensed into spirits, butis used 
asa vapor. It goes into the composition that makes vinegar, and never 
becomes whisky. ae: 

Mr. ROLLINS. I call the attention of the Senator from Illinois and 
also of the Senator from New Jersey 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New Jersey has 
the floor. Does he yield? fd 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I yielded the floor to the Senator from Illinois, 
but I want to ask him a question if the Senator from New Hampshire 
will allow me one moment. I still do not observe the distinction the 
Senator from Illinois has attempted to draw. The vaporizing process, 
I suppose, is conceded by everybody. 

Mr. LOGAN. Of course, everybody knows that. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I suppose that vapor is simply injected into a 
mass of liquid matter, which afterward becomes vinegar by reason of 
the admission of the vaporized material into it. The Senator from Col- 
orado states that if it were conducted through a rubber tube, and did 
not come in direct contact with that liquid matter, it would then be- 
come whisky; so that in reality there is but little difference one way or 
the other. 

Mr. LOGAN. There is this difference: Whisky, in order to be taxed, 
is condensed through a tube or worm; it is gauged at a certain percent- 
age of strength in order to become whisky. That is the law and that 
is the rule that governs it for the purpose of taxation. There is no con- 
densation of this, no such thing as ascertaining its strength. As to va- 
por, it passes in and goes through the process that makes vinegar, and 
never does become alcohol. The Senator says you may make alcohol 
by passing through a tube. As a matter of course you may, so you 
may dry up the Mississippi River, you may do a thousand things that 
you do not do. at 

Mr. McPHERSON. It is alcohol to all intents and purposes until it 
becomes assimilated with the other material which goes to form vinegar. 

Mr. LOGAN. It is not alcohol, and when Senators say in a law that 
they will tax the vapor—— 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I say there is a law that will tax alcohol or a 
law that will tax spirits, whether below proof or above proof, wherever 
it may be as to the standard of proof. Of course the customs depart- 
ment gauge spirits from what they calla proof article. It may be vastly 
below proof; it may be vastly above proof. 

Mr. ROLLINS. In reply toa ion made by the Senator from 
New Jersey I wish to call his attention toa letter of Commissioner Raum, 
which he will find in the RECORD of yesterday. 

Mr. LOGAN. On what ? 

Mr. ROLLINS. Page 62, first column. 

Mr. LOGAN. What is the date of it? 

Mr. ROLLINS. July 15th, 1882. In that letter I find that six of 
these distilleries have y been seized, namely: 


of W. 
violation of internal-revenue laws. 
negar factory of J. C. Thost, 394 Water street, Chicago, Illinois, seized April 
1881, for violation of internal-revenue laws. 
factory of William Wilke, Cincinnati, Ohio, seized November 11, 1880, 
ion of internal-revenue laws by illicit distilling. 
ew York, seized May, 


or vi 
Vv factory of Julius Heberlain, twelfth district, 
8 fs 
unknown, in Jersey City, New 


481, for violation of in -revenue laws by illicit 


vinegar factory, operated by 
Jersey, seized June 11, 1880; for illicit 


What further does the Commissioner say? He says: 
other cases from 60 to 100 of strength 
tic eee in the 9 vinegar Motoris me 8 
over two hundred barrels of alcoholic wash was found drawn off and stored for 
„as was alleged by manufacturer, 

I think the Senator said they did not make any whisky or alcohol in 
any of these estahlishments; but here they made two hundred barrels 
in one establishment. 

Mr. LOGAN. I said where they made it they violated the law and 
their property can be confiscated for it. I said they did not make it in 
the process of manufacturing vinegar; but where they did make it it 
was made in violation of law, and they were culpable and liable to be 

i for it. 
Mr. ROLLINS. Does the Senator think it wise in the administra- 


tion of the internal-revenue laws of this Government that there shall 
be ninety distilleries in this country where they may make alcohol 
every day of the year with nobody there to watch the interests of the 
Government or protect the revenue from fraud upon the Treasury ? 

Mr. LOGAN. I will answer the Senator if he will allow me. 

Mr. ROLLINS. | Certainly I will. 

Mr. LOGAN. It is not the fault of the vinegar manufacturer that 
there is no law to protect the Government. The vinegar manufacturer 
is not the law-maker. It is the fault of the Congress of the United 
States that the Commissioner of Internal Revenue has not been provided 
with force as he has in regard to the distillation of whisky and alcohol 
to protect the Government; and because of the fact that Congress has 
failed in its duty in protecting the Government, the Senator is willing 
to confiscate the property of honest men. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I do not wish to confiscate the property of any man, 
and I assert that this will not confiscate the property of any man. The 
Senator says that the Congress of the United States is the party at fault. 
I concede that. We now ask the Congress of the United States to step 
in and remedy the evil. That is the very proposition here; and when 
it is stated that this is not the proper place for this amendment, I ask 
Senators where is the proper place if not upon an internal-revenue bill. 
I can not conceive of any more fitting and proper place than upon a bill 
of this character to place an amendment of this kind. It is a simple 
subterfuge to say that this is not the proper place; it is an attempt to 
delay action. What does the Commissioner of Internal Revenue further 
say in reference to this matter in the same letter? He says: 

It is unquestionably true that vinegar manufacturers have the facilities for 
d that these 


making proof spirits, an spirits can be surreptitiously withdrawn 
and put 7 pi the market without paying a tax, if the manufacturers are dis- 
posed to do 80. 


We simply allow them the facilities, and all we have got to rely upon 
is their honesty and integrity. We guard all the other distilleries of 
the country. We put oflicers of the Government to watch their daily 
proceedings and to see that no fraud is committed upon the Govern- 
ment; but there are ninety of these distilleries scattered all over the 
country with nothing in the world to prevent their plundering the Gov- 
ernment every day and every hour of the year. Here is the proper 
place to remedy the evil that is recognized by everybody, and now Sen- 
ators come in and say that we can not do it here; that we must wait 


fora te bill. 

Mr. LOGAN. Will the Senator allow me to make a suggestion to 
him? 

Mr. ROLLINS. Certainly. $ 

Mr. LOGAN. The Senator falls into one error, in my judgment, 


every time that he attempts to discuss this proposition. He may be right 
and I may be wrong; it isa mere matter of judgment. The Senator 
says this is a proper bill to 3 this evil. How to remedy the evil? 
The Senator is proposing to rem iy the evil. If the Senator proposed 
toremedy the evil he would provide that the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue should have authority to place officers at the distilleries of 
ides for the purpose of guarding them the same as at the whisky 
distilleries. He does not propose that; but he proposes to confiscate 
their property and stop the manufacture in the country and turn it 
over to the distillers of whisky. That is the proposition. It is not a 
remedy that saves the property of these men; it is not a remedy for 
the Government; it isa proposition for whisky distillers to take pos- 
session of the distillation of this product and turn the vinegar factories 
out. Thatis all there is in it. 

Mr. ROLLINS. No; it would simply compel them to make vinegar 
as they did before the act of 1879, and pay 2 cents duty on each gallon 
of vinegar for the whisky in it, or thereabouts, paying the same duty 
that other people pay and nothing more. This talk about confiscation 
is all a humbug. ? 

Mr. MORRILL. Ithink we have got all the ents that can 
possibly be produced, pro or con, upon this article, and it is quite time 
after the long discussion on Saturday and the long discussion of to-day 
that we came to a vote. I ask now that Senators will forbear further 
discussion, for I am sure that the Senate understands it and only waits 
for an opportunity to vote. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concurring in the 
amendment made as in Committee of the Whole moved by the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. MILLER]. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BUTLER (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON]. 

Mr. KELLOGG (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from m [Mr. SLATER]. k 

Mr. MITCHELL (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. JOHNSTON]. 

Mr. VEST (when his name was called). Iam paired with the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. SEWELL]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Iam paired with the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Jonxs]; and not seeing him present I withhold my vote. If he 
were here, I should vote ‘‘nay.’’ 

Mr. JONAS. I wns requested by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
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Mr. G. ND. I am paired with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. ghall constitute and be a substitute for title 33 of the Revised Statutes of the 


EDMUNDS]. If he were present, I should vote 
The result was announced—yeas 16, nays 33; as follows: 


YEAS—16. 
Anthony, Dawes, Hoar, Milter of N. V., 
= a 
M * 
Conger, Hill, Mahone, Sherman. 
NAYS—33. 

Allison, Davis of W. Va., Jonas, Pendleton, 
Bayard, George, Logan, Pugh, 
Call, Hale, P MoMillan, Voorhe 
Cameron of Wis., Maxey, Walker. 
Cockrell, Hawley, Miller of Cal., 
Davis of IL, 3 Morrill, 

ABSENT—27. $ 
Aldrich, Garland, 2 Slater, 
Butler, Groome, ii Tabor, 
Camden, + Grover, Ransom, Van Wyck, 
—.— — Saunders, Willams, 
Fair, Jones of Florida, Sawyer, Windom. 
Ferry, Jones of Nevada, Sewell, 

So the amendment was 


non-concurred in. 
Mr. MILLER, of New York. I ask leave to introduce a bill. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, the Chair 


will receive it. 
Mr. of New York. Let it be read by its title any how, and 
see if there is objection. 
By unanimous coos ke leave was granted to introduce a bill (8.2477) 
to repeal an act relating to vinegar factories established and 
por o MAT 1879, approved June 14, 1879; which was twice 
ts title. 
Mr. MILLER, of New York. I ask to have the bill referred to the 
Committee on and I desire to call the attention of that com- 
mittee to it. We have had several dispatches read here this morning 
stating that all the vinegar manufacturers are on their way to Wash- 
ington, and I desire to call the attention of the Finance Committee to 
ang hearing that may be given them. Of course the million farmers 
not get here in time to be heard, but nevertheless we shall try to 
represent them. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 
Mr. PLUMB. L offer an amendment to the bill, to come in suc- 


pro tempore. The Senate is only considering amend- 
ments made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. PLUMB. I did not understand that to be the case. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will have the right to 
move his amendment after the amendments made as in Committee of 
the Whole have been acted upon. 

Mr. PLUMB. If the Chair will hold that I have a right to go back 
to this part of the bill after the amendments made as in Committee of 
the Whole have been considered, I am willing to withhold my amend- 


ment. 
pro tempore. Certainly. The better way is to go 

through with the eee made as in ani of the Whole first. 

Mr. PLUMB. Then I ask that the amendment be printed, and I 
will take it to be understood that it can be offered to come in at the 
conclusion of section 4 of the bill. 

Mr. PLATT. Let the amendment be read for information. 

Ar. EA Baer ne 

Mr. PLATT. That is sufficient. 

The PRESIDENT A Ae raars. The smendmeth will be. printed. 


The reading of the will be proceeded with. 
Mr. GEORGE. It is not in order now to amend the text of the bill, 


I understand. 
The PRESIDENT pro It is not. The only way the Senate 
could get through with ¢ the would be to act upon the amendments 


made as in Committee of the Whole first. 
1 VANCE. We are about to pass into the tariff portion of the 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. VANCE. F offered the other 
day, in order to have a vote upon it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is new matter also. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senate is now acting on amendments made as 
in Committee of the Whole, I understand. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes, entirely. 

Mr. HARRIS. When they are gone with then it will be 
in order to offer a new amendment to the text of the bill. 

Mr. VANCE. That being the case I withhold it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. - The reading will proceed. 


TITLE XXXII. 

DUTIES UPON IMPORTS. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Chall shenext section ba read hih 
is not amended ? 
The PRESIDENT pro nene. If relat persons 

tempore. It tes to importing from 
any foreign country obscene books, pamphlets, 
Mr. CONGER. Let it be read. 
3 ro tempore. It will be read. 
Mr. HARRIS. ought we were ee Sec the amendments made 


„ no amendment to the sec- 
tion what is the neconty for ele part of the bill which was 
not amended asin Committee of the Whole? 


The PRESIDENT pro It is contended that the whole tariff 
portion of the bill is one amendment, and the whole nrust be read if it 
is desired. It will be read. 

Mr. BROWN. I desire to know before we go on and read the tariff 
amendments, whether we are at liberty to go back when they are read 
and offer amendments to the internal-revenue portion of the bill? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Of course. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, when this bill was reported to the 
Senate on Saturday I demanded a separate vote on each amendment 
made as in Committee of the Whole. My object in making that reser- 
vation was to give the Senate an opportunity to review every part of its 
work over which it has gone carefully and patiently. So much debate 
has sprung up already on the bill that I am fearful we shall not reach 
any conclusion for some days to come, and I think it is very likely that 
we shall have to fight over all our battles again, whichis hardly proper 
it seems to me in the present state of the business of the Senate. 

This bill is not satisfactory to me; it is very far from being satisfac- 
tory. I intended to have offered a substitute for the bill, adopting the 
exact rates upon which the Senate has agreed, so far as the rates have 
been made specific, and substitute in the place of them ad valorem rates, 
my conviction being that there is „ a tariff in the 
United States except upon the basis of ad valorem rates 

Of course we can not conjecture now what may be the action of the 
two Houses upon tariff revision or reformation at this session. I may 
still have an opportunity of presenting that bill as a substitute for a 
House bill for aught that I know; butwe are now engaged in thereduc- 
tion of revenues from tariff and internal sources of revenue, and arevis- 
ion of the system of the tariff, and also of the machinery for the col- 
lection of duties. 

We have gone through the bill now, both the internal-revenue branch 
and the tarf branch of it, and the Senate has come to something that 
may be considered an agreement, by which I mean that the Senate has 
taken a vote upon almost every proposition contained in the bill. The 
sense of the Senate, after full debate and due deliberation, has been 
obtained upon almost every phase in which every particular item of 
taxation could possibly be presented. 

We have not reached a conclusion which is satisfactory to me, norone 
by which I am content to abide in the future, yet it must be admitted 
on all hands that we have made progress in two directions, We have 
made in the direction of an attempt to reduce the amount of 
revenue, which I think, however, will result in an increase of the rev- 
enue. I shall be disappointed if it does not. We have made also 
farther p in the shifting of the burden of taxation from some of 
our industries upon the shoulders of others, so as to more fairly equal- 
ize the burden of taxation. 

The ju ent of the Senate of the United States after such deliber- 
ation and debate ought to be considered as valuable. I am more dis- 
posed to abide by that judgment, as we have expressed it in the various 
votes upon this bill, than I am to go through with the re-examination 
of all the different topics of discussion and controversy that we have 
been so long dwelling upon. 

If this bill shall pass in the form that it is now, I mean of course with 
such minor modifications as may be necessary to cause the bill to be 
consistent with itself and to correct any positive injustice to any special 
interest, I will support it with my vote. In saying this I do not com- 
mit myself to the principle of the bill; I do not wish to be understood 
as expressing the opinion that it is the best thing we could have done, 
but it is progress in the direction of tariff revision and reformation. 
There are a number of special interests and industries whose claims we 
have considered that we find are not satisfied with the conclusions we 
have reached. There is a good deal of querulous complaint in the Senate 
about what is supposed to be a disposition to pull down certain indus- 
tries for the benefit of others, and perhaps that is one of the best reasons 
that could be stated why this bill, inthe aggregate, isequitable. Under 


a protective system of the sort ‘that we have in this bill and that we 
have had for the last twenty years or more, where the whole power of 
Congress has been directed to the purpose of building up industries in- 
stead of the adoption of a fair and just system of revenue taxation, it is 
to be expected that when we come to the revision of it those industries 
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which do not get out of the existing bill all that they expect to get 
will feel a sting of disappointment; they will not be satisfied with it, 

There is another view of this question, Mr. President, which I have 
all the time taken. We are emerging in our legislation, as we have 
been in our industries, in our social organization, and in our political 
untagonisms, from an era of war and strife. The legislation of the 
country has not followed public sentiment to the point of reconciliation 
that has been attained by the people of the United States in the read- 
justment of their social, moral, and political relations. We have been 
gradually growing to this condition, and another very important inter- 
est has been felt in its influence upon the character of the legislation we 
are now engaged in debating, that + the finances of the country. 

It has been asserted on the floor of the Senate on frequent occasions, 
and I heartily concur in the truth of the assertion, that the financial 
system of the United States as it exists to-day is without a parallel 
among the governments of the earth, and I believe also without a par- 
allel in history for its soundness, for its justice to all. 

That financial system has been a growth, an adaptation through re- 
peated acts of Congress to the necessities of the people. No one can 
claim the authorship of our present financialsystem. No one mind ever 
forecast what the financial system of this country should be, and that 
it should arrive at the exact condition of balance and perfectness that 
it now has. 

It has been a growth, a recognition by the Congress of the United 
States from time to time, of certain measures that were necessary to be 
adopted for public relief, and when this recognition has into 
law and the whole matter has been combined into one financial system 
the result has been that we have a most excellent system of finance. 

So it seems to me it must be with the tariff, which is the next or per- 
haps even the matter of first importance concerning the welfare of the 
people of the United States at large. I believe that we shall grow into 
a system of tariff taxation in this country which, after a while, will be 
just, will accommodate itself to all the necessities of the people of this 
great country, and I believe that that is to be the safest and surest way 
of reaching the final result of the enactment of a proper tariff system. 

I would not take the risk of the introduction of a system of tariff 
taxation in our laws which I might be entirely satisfied would at once 
heal every error and every distress that exists now in this country and 
would bring these different antagonistic claims into harmony with each 
other, for the reason that no one man and no set of men can now say 
satisfactorily to themselves that they can devise a system by which we 
can return immediately to the proper basis of tariff taxation without 
giving distress or bringing injury to some of the great industries of this 
land which are predicated on a false system of political economy. 

These industries have been built up under a stimulating process 
which I think is to be regretted. Part of that stimulus from 
war, part of it from a misapplication of principles of taxation, in my 
judgment; but they have grown up; money has been invested; large 
amounts of capital have been concentrated in certain of the great in- 
dustries of this country, and it is not wise in us to lay a rude hand upon 
enterprises which have been so long building and tear them down ruth- 
lessly, even if they now encumber our prosperity. It is the faultof Con- 
gress that they were so greatly encouraged. We had very much better 
observe a course which will allow these industries a reasonable time to 
accommodate themselves to a growing purpose on the part of the people 
of the United States that they must make a readjustment of their rela- 
tions to the other great industries and must yield to the general welfare. 

I represent in part a constituency who, I believe, suffer more from 
the tariff than any other community in the United States. I do not 
mean the State of Alabama merely, but I mean the great cotton-grow- 
ing people of the Gulf States. I am willing, if Senators on the other 
side are agreed, to allow the judgment of the Senate as it has been ex- 

in its various votes upon this measure to stand, and I will give 
my support to this bill; and with a view to furthering the disposition 
of this bill I now ask leave to withdraw the demand which I made for 
a separate vote upon each ef these amendments, If other gentlemen 
have industries that they want to have specially protected, or 
in reference to which they feel thatsome injustice may have been done 
them, and desire to protract the discussion and test the sense of the Senate 
again, let them do so; but for my own part, acting for no one else and 
speaking for no one else, as I the honor to e the demand that 
a pee vote should be taken uponeach of these amendments, I now 
withdraw that, and if a separate vote is taken on each of these amend- 
ments some other Senator must require it. 

Mr. MORRILL. I hope we shall in the usual order and 
have the concurrence of the Senate upon each of the amendments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Michigan X 
ConGER] advised the Chair that if the Senator from Alabama withdrew 
his call for a separate vote he would renew it. The Chair does not see 
him in the Chamber. : 

Mr. MORRILL. I do not think it will be necessary to read all these 
sections, but only to read where an amendment has been made, 

Mr. DAWES. It is hardly fair in the absence of so many Sena- 
tors 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Michigan is now 
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Mr. DAWES. I heartily agree with the suggestions made, but Sen- 
ators may come to find themselves cut off. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair calls the attention of the 
Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. DAWES. There are one or two amendments which I know Sen- 
ators absent desire a separate vote on. : 

Mr. MORRILL. The usual way of asking attention to each amend- 
ment made is sufficient. There is no amendment made in the next 
section, but there wasone made in the clause inserted as section 2492, on 
page 8. 

Mr. CONGER. I N a vote on each of the amendments sepa- 
rately. I said I did it use the other request might be withdrawn 
when I was not present. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair stated the fact that the 
Senator made that request. Does the Senator desire any section read 
where there is no amendment at all? 

Mr. CONGER. I do not care about that. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire to renew at some time convenient to the ehair- 
ae of the committee the amendment which I offered in regard to Russia 

eet-iron. 

Mr. MORRILL. That will come up after we get through with the 
committee amendments. 

Mr. HOAR. I want to reserve the right. I may say to my friend, 
the chairman of the commiitee, that I have now from the A 
Department itself the confirmation of the statement I made the other 
day on authority which the honorable Senator very properly was not 
ih oas to accept without further examination. 

e PRESIDENT pro tempore. The next amendment will be read. 

Mr. RANSOM. Mr. President, if I understand the statement made 
by the Senator from Alabama, he gives notice that when these different 
propositions are reached he will notinsist upon a separate vote; butany 
other Senator may. The Senator from Alabama, in my judgment, can 
not withdraw that notice which he gave the other day, it having been 
for the whole Senate, because the Senator from Alabama gave notice 
that he would ask for a separate vote upon all the amendments. 

Mr. MORRILL. We propose to have it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Alabama has with- 
drawn the request, but the Senator from Michigan has renewed it. 

Mr. RANSOM. The Senator from Michigan can not renew it, be- 
cause an amendment has to be reserved in committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is no reservation in committee 
of anything. 

Mr. RANSOM. Do I understand the Chair to say that when a bill 
is reported to the Senate, then in the Senate you may reserve a vote 
upon amendments ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair puts the question in gross 
or separately, but the Senate must pass on each amendment. 

Mr. RANSOM. Then, with very great respect, can I not ask the 
Chair why the invariable custom of reserving amendments in commit- 
tee? If every amendment without a reservation is subject to a special 
vote of the Senate upon the request of any Senator, why is it an inva- 
riable custom to ask to reserve an amendment when the bill shall reach 
the Senate? If I comprehend the ruling of the Chair, I do not agree to 
it; but it is all right anyway, and the Senator from Vermont says there 
will be no exception taken to a se te vote. That being secured, I 
do not care about the mode of getting at it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is no reservation in commit- 
tee necessary on any amendment. The Senate is to vote upon every 
amendment made in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. MORRILL. Now I ask that a vote be taken on line 35, page 8. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. On page 8, line 35, of section 5, not less 
than $100 and“ were stricken ont; and in line 36, after thousand, 
the word dollars“ was inserted; and in line 37 less than one year 
nor” were stricken out; so as to read: 

Shall be deemed. ty of a misdemeanor, and shall for every offense be pun- 
ishable by a fine of not more than $5,000, or by imprisonment at hard labor for 
not more than ten years, or both, 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made in Committee of the Whole was, in line 
44 of section 5, to strike out ‘‘complaint’’ and insert ‘‘ complainant.’’ 

The amendment was concurred in. 

Mr. MORRILL. On page 9 the proposed section 2495 was stricken 
out, and I now call attention to the necessity of . phrase- 
ology of section 2496 on page 10. The word two“ should be stricken 
out and sections should be “‘section;”’ to read: 

Src, 2496, Any person convicted of a willful violation of any of the provisions 
of the preceding section shall. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is so already. 

Mr. MORRILL. Very well. 


The ACTING SECRETARY. In line 79 of section 5 the letter s was 
stricken out from sections“ and the word two“ stricken out. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concurring in this 
amendment. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

Mr. MORRILL. 
12, section 2500. 


Now there is no amendment until we reach page 
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The ACTING SECRETARY. On page 12, line 132 of section 5, highest 
was stricken out and lowest“ inserted; and in line 134 “‘ highest ” 
was stricken out and lowest inserted. 

Mr. COKE. I hope this amendment will not be interfered with. 

Mr. MORRILL. I want to say that I shall regard the adoption of 
this amendment as almost fatal to the bill, and I should not be willing to 
vote for it if the amendment should prevail. Why, look at the ques- 
tion here. Suppose any article made of silk and cotton, a single 
thread of cotton and all the rest silk; it is then to come in at the lowest 
rate of duty. Take an article of steel or of silver; if the handle of any 
such article is made of wood or of horn, then it is to come in at the 
very lowest rate. Of course that is a preposterous proposition and 
could not have been understood even by the party proposing it, as I 
believe. I shall certainly contest it. 

Among the vast number that are not enumerated, if an article comes 
in made ny of one material and partly of another, made of any 
combination of materials, according to this provision it would come in 
at the lowest rate which was imposed upon any of the materials com- 
posing it. The provision as reported was intended to catch these v 
articles, say of ribbons with a single thread of border, or take an arti- 
cle like a pair of pruning-shears made of steel with a handle of wood, 
that would come in at the lowest rate, not at the rate at which arti- 
cles of steel would come in, but at the rate at which articles of wood 
would come in. It would be utterly calamitous to the whole body of 
the bill. 

Mr. COKE. I hope that the amendment now under consideration, 
which was very fully considered and very much discussed before it was 
adopted in Committee of the Whole, will be allowed to stand as it now 
is. The bill as it was reported by the committee provided that on 
non-enumerated articles the highest duty laid by the bill upon any one 
of the component parts should be the duty placed upon it. The Senate 
struck out the word highest and inserted lowest.“ 

The Senator from Vermont now proposes to undo this well-consid- 
ered amendment. He does not seem to take into consideration the fact 
that we are aiming to reduce revenue. We are not aiming to increase 
the revenues but to reduce them. He does not seem to take into con- 
sideration the fact that whatever advantage comes in any reduction of 
revenue that may occur will inure to the advantage of the people and 
the tax-payers of this country. He seems to regard the subject-mat- 
ter of this amendment as if the only parties interested were the spe- 
cially protected classes, who would not makeas much money out of the 
tax-payers if this amendment stands as they would if it were undone 
and made as he desires it. 

Now, sir, in a great revenue bill like this, where every article has 
been enumerated that can be thought of, in which the people ought to 
be favored as much as possible, in which the object is not to raise but 
to reduce revenue, it does seem to me that in an amendment of this 
sort, pertaining only to non-enumerated articles, the consumers ought 
to be permitted to have the lowest rate of duty. If you proceed upon 
any other idea you are giving the benefit of contingencies against the 
people, against the tax-payers, and in favor of private interests. 

Mr. HOAR. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. COKE. I will yield for a question; I am nearly through all I 
have to say. 

Mr. HOAR. I wish to ask the Senator a question which will test 
his argument. I do not understand that there is any duty on beds as 

an enumerated article in this tariff. 

Mr. COKE. I do not understand. 

Mr. HOAR. Beds. 

Mr. COKE. Yes. 

Mr. HOAR. New, suppose, for the sake of ing the duty on wool, 
which is 10 cents a pound, a person should und e to import beds, 
which should be composed entirely of wool, covered or inclosed in the 
cheapest form of bagging, which would pay a cent or a cent and a half 
a pound duty, by the Senator’s amendment this article, not being enu- 
merated, would pay for the entire bulk or weight, wool and all, the cent 
or cent and a per pound on the bagging which inclosed it. Now, 
does the Senator propose seriously to make that the law of the land? 
That is what I want to ask him. 

Mr. COKE. The Senator from Massachusetts has imagined an ex- 
treme case, and one can be just as well imagined on the other side, 
where some other article which is admitted duty free or under a nomi- 
nal duty has some very small elementof a highly-taxed article entering 
into it, and under the bill as it is sought to be made by the Senator from 
Vermont, although the article brought in is duty free or bears only a 
nominal duty, yet because of having a few tacks, a few pieces of steel, or 
anything else that is highly taxed in itscomposition, it will be charged 
with the duty on that high-duty article. So you can imagine extremes 
on either side. It is to avoid having high duties placed under this 
amendment on articles not intended to be taxed so highly that I hope 
the Senate will not change the amendment as it was made in Commit- 
tee of the Whole. It was very fully considered, it was extensively dis- 
cussed and debated, and the Senate voted upon it with a thorough un- 
derstanding of its meaning. 

We know nothing about what articles will comein underthe amend- 
ment. It refers to non-enumerated articles. Everything has been 


enumerated that can be thought of, and our calculation of the amount 
of revenue which will be produced under the bill is made upon the 
enumerated articles. The revenue upon these will be superabundant. 
Then why increase it? Why not give consumers the benefit of what 
may happen under this clause? Have they no rights to be respected? 
I ve raea will not recede from the amendment. 

Ur. This matter originated, I think, in a suggestion 
which I made as to the impropriety of including these words in this 
section: 

And in all fd hi i 
such article abali be claanied at the highest rate of date Pores ale, 

The Senator from Texas then took up the subjeet and offered an 
amendment which changed the word highest to lowest. I am 
not prepared tosay that the change from highest to lowest“ might 
not lead to some frauds on the revenue. 

Mr. COKE. I will ask the Senator, if it is changed back from the 
ee to the highest, might it not also lead to hardships not in- 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes; but this part of section 2500 applies to duti- 
able articles, not to articles on the free-list: 

If f 
77.7... ̃ a 

The Senate struck out highest and inserted lowest.“ That 
might lead to the perpetration of frauds. Here is a beautiful article 
which may be made in sucha way in combination with articles on which 
there is a lower duty as to cause the importation of it at the lower duty 
and the bringing in of the more expensive fabric ata rate of duty whieh 
is applicable to the more inexpensive, which might be injurious to the 
revenue. 

Mr. MORRILL. If the Senator from Alabama will move to strike 
out that clause I have no objection, and the other clauses can be re- 
stored as they were written originally. 

Mr. MORGAN. I move to strike out the clause. I understood the 
Senator from Vermont to be willing to strike out: 


And in all cases of doubt as to the classification for duty of an imported artic! 
such article shall be classified at the highest rate of duty. i 


Mr. MORRILL. That is new, and I am willing it should be stricken 
out so far as I am concerned. 

SAE MORGAN I propose, then, to strike out the new part of the 

Mr.BAYARD. That is from line 135 down to line 140. 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes; and leave the proviso. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Alabama moves 
to amend the amendment. 

Mr. MORGAN. By striking out after the werd chargeable, in line 
135. 

Mr. COKE. That amendment will leave the law as it now stands? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COKE. I am willing to do that. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. After the word chargeable,“ in line 
135, it is proposed to strike out the following words: 

If two or more rates of duty should be applicable to any imported article, it 
shall be classified for duty under the lowest of such rates; and in all cases of 
doubt as to the classification for duty of an imported article, such article shall be 
classified at the lowest rate of duty. 

Mr. MORRILL. Iam willing to have that stricken out. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. Is there objection to striking out 
these words? The ir hears none. 

Mr. MORRILL. Now I desire to restore the language that was 
changed on line 132, leaving that highest, and on line 134 leaving 
that N non-concurring in the amendment made in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BECK. I desire to an additional amendment there in 
line 135, before the word ‘‘component”’ to insert ‘‘chief;’’ so as to read: 

And on all articles manufactured from twe or more materials the duty shall 
FF at which any of its chief component parts may 


The 1 tempore. Is there ohjection to this amendment? 
Mr. ALDRICH. Yes, sir; there is. 
Mr. MORRILL. I hope the Senator from Kentucky will allow the 
two words to be first and then offer his amendment afterward. 
Mr. BECK. I want them all to go together. 
The ACTINGSECRETARY. Inline 135 it is proposed to insert chief 
before ‘‘component;’’ so as to read: 
And on all articles manufactured from two or more materials the duty shall 


be assessed at the highest rates at which any of its chief component parts may 
be chargeable. * N 


Mr. BAYARD. The words any of must come out there in order 
to make that intelligible. 


Mr. ALDRICH. The question comes first I suppose on the amend- 
ment of the Committee of the Whole? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ment of the committee. $ 

Mr. ALDRICH. But the Senator from Kentucky is not amending 
the amendment ef the committee, but the text of the bill. 


It is proper to, amend the amend- 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The tariff section is a single amend- 
ment, and it can be amended. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Do I understand the Chair to say that we have to 
take the question on all the tariff legislation as one amendment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The whole tariff provision is one 
amendment. 

Mr. ALDRICH. 
amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is taking the vote on 
every separate amendment, 

Mr. ALDRICH. I understand, but the question should first be 
taken on the amendment of the committee, which was to strike out 
highest and insert lowest.“ The question first is on whether we 
will agree to that. After that the Senator from Kentucky has a right 
to offer as many amendments as he pleases. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair holds that it is in order 
to amend the amendment of the Committee of the Whole in the Senate. 

Mr. MORRILL. It is hardly an amendment to the amendment of 
the committee, and it can just as well be taken afterward. I hope the 
Senator will allow the other words to be non-concurred in, and then pro- 
pose his amendment. 

Mr. BECK. Iam perfectly willing that the change shall be madein 
a modified form, but not absolutely, and I do not propose to consent to 
those two words “‘lowest’’ and highest“ being stricken out abso- 
lutely except on conditions. 

Mr. ALDRICH. But I suppose the Senator is willing that the Sen- 
ate should vote on the question. 

Mr. BECK. I am ing the Senate shall vote on the amendment 
as I now offer it, to fix it W the highest rate at which its chief com- 

be chargeable.’’ 
Werbe PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


Mr. HOAR. No, Mr. President, the Chair will me. I un- 
derstand that the Committee of the Whole have proposed to strike out 
the word highest and substitute lowest.“ The question is, Will 
the Senate concur? That is the proposition before the Senate. The 
Senator from Vermont makes no motion; he simply hopes the Senate 
will not concur. Now the Senator from Kentucky moves another amend- 
ment to other lan; in the same section. There is no rule of par- 
i law better settled than that it is not substance, it is lan- 
guage which determines the order of amendments, and therefore the 
amendment of the Senator from Ken „unless the Senate consent 
to consider them both together, comes up ter. There is no objection 
to consenting to the mode proposed by the Senator, which is a very con- 
venient one; but the parliamentary mode is clearly the other way. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair holds that an amendment 
of the Committee of the Whole can be amended in the Senate. 

Mr. HOAR. This is not a proposition to amend the amendment of 
the Committee of the Whole; it is another part of the text. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky proposes to amend another of the text. The 
amendment of the Committee of the Whole is simply striking out the 
word highest“ and 3 ‘lowest; ” the amendment of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole is to e out one word and substitute another. 
Now, the Senator from Kentucky proposes before that is done to strike 
out some later words and insert other words at a later point. Thereis 
no objection to taking it up altogether by consent, but the parliamentary 
way is not so. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, inserted the word ‘‘lowest’’ in place of highest“ in line 132. 
The question, as the Chair understands it, is first on agreeing to that 
amendment. Does any Senator to amend that? 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator from Kentucky pro to non-coneur 
in that amendment made in committee, provided the language of the 
text bearing upon that direct question is modified as he suggests. 

f The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is an agreement which he asks 
‘or. 8 

Mr. ALLISON. I desire to ask the Chair a question. I have been 
necessarily absent, and I desire to know if the amendment originally 
teported by the Finance Committee is now regarded as the text of the 
bill? ` 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No, sir; the Chair holds that this 
whole tariff provision is an amendment, 

Mr. N. A single amendment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ALLISON. Then the word “‘lowest’’ is already in, and the 

proper motion must be to strike out the word lowest and insert 
‘highest. ” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair holds that the amendment 
of the Committee of the Whole can be amended in the Senate. 

Mr. ALLISON. So I understand; but if the tariff section is a sin- 
gle amendment, then it stands now as ‘‘lowest,’’ so that if you desire 
to make an amendment you must move to strike out the word ‘‘low- 
est” and insert the word highest.“ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Certainly. 

Mr. MORRILL. No; the Chair, I think, holds correctly that the 
amendments made in Committee of the Whole are to be voted on. 
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I understand that, but we are not treating it as an 


The Senator from Vermont moves to 


Mr. ALLISON. That is what I want to know. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concurring in this 
amendment of the Committee of the Whole, and any Senator can move 
to amend it. That was held on Saturday to be in order. 

Mr. ALLISON. Then I understand that the amendments which 
were agreed to in the Committee of the Whole must be again voted 
upon in the Senate? . 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is all I desire to know, so that we may have 
a uniform mode of proceeding. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The simple question before the Senate is whether 
the Senate will agree with the Committee of the Whole in striking out 
highest“ where it occurs in this section and inserting ‘‘lowest.’’ 
That undoubtedly is in order; but is it in order to strike out some other 
words in some other section of the bill and insert different words? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
in line 132. Is it moved to strike out the word ‘‘lowest’’ and insert 
the word highest?“ If so, that is the first amendment. 

Mr. BAYARD. May I make a parliamentary inquiry? Can there 
not be by common consent the adoption of an amendment which shall 
accomplish the object suggested on both sides of the Chamber; that is, 
that the word lowest in the bill shall be replaced by the word ‘‘high- 
est,” and the words at which its chief component part may be charge- 
able“ may be arranged in that connection? 

The PRESIDENT pee tempore. Certainly; by unanimous consent. 

. BAYARD. If there be no objection to that, can it not be so con- 
sidered ? 

Mr. ALDRICH. There is objection. 

Mr. BECK. I suppose there is nothing left for the Senate, if we can 
not get a fair arrangement, except to adhere to the word lowest’? in- 
stead of the word “‘highest.’’ I can not consent to the idea that you 
are to put the highest rate of duty on any unenumerated article that is 
manufactured of two or more materialsif it has a thread of the highest 
. article in it. I hope the Senate will concur in the amendment 
e in Committee of the Whole, if we can not get a fair test vote 


upon a fair proposition. 
The PRESIDENT 2 tempore. There is no trouble about getting a 
vote on any proposition. e question is first on the amendment in 


line 132. That is desired to be amended so as to strike out ‘‘lowest’’ 
and insert highest.“ The question is on this amendment. 

Mr. HARRIS. How does the Chair put the question? The Com- 
mittee of the Whole struck out highest and inserted ‘‘lowest.’” 
Now, is not the question, Will the Senate concur in the amendment 
made as in Committee of the Whole? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes; but somebody moves to amend it. 

Me BARRIS, The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Beck] moved to 
am — 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
MORGAN ] moved toamend. If it is not amended, then the question is, 
Will the te concur in the amendment of the committee striking out 
highest“ and inserting lowest?“ The question is on concurring in 
the amendment made in Committee of the Whole striking out high- 
est” and inserting ‘‘lowest.’’ 

Mr. COKE and Mr. ROLLINS called for the yeas and nays, and they 
were ordered. 

Mr. BAYARD. Before the vote is taken, I ask the attention of my 
friend from Vermont. Iregret that the two p. itions can not be so 
blended as to be acted upon by a single vote of the Senate; that is, that 
the word highest should be restored to the place where it was origi- 
nally but that coupled with that there should be the usual 
limitation and control of this rule of taxation which throughout the 
tariff laws settles the tax upon the composite article by the prevaili 
material of which it is composed, or, to use the common language of tari 
legislation, the chief component is the controlling element of taxation. 
That certainly ought to be so. Suppose you have an article composed 
of a dozen different things, a very minute fraction of an article highly 
taxed, and the great body com of low-taxed material, is it reasona- 
ble or just or right that you should fix the highest tax for the whole 
cath ge of that minute fraction and disregard the great body of the ar- 
ticle? i 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Will the Senator allow me to ask a question? 

Mr. BAYARD. Certainly. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Suppose under this amendment offered by the 
Senator from Kentucky an article of goods was brought into the coun- 
try and passed through the custom-house, and 51 per cent. of the article 
was cotton and 49 per cent. silk, one article coming in at a duty of 5 or 
6 cents a pound, the other at a duty of $2 a pound or $3 or $4 a pound. 
Under this provision of the Senator from Kentucky it would come in, 
then, as cotton goods, cotton being the chief component part. 

Mr. BAYARD. The answer to that is that the present provision ap- 
plies only to non-enumerated articles; and there certainly is no lack of 
enumeration in these tariff schedules, forthey enumerate almost every- 
thing that the mind of man can conceive of, and among other things 
mixed fabrics of wool and silk, or worsted, of silk and cotton, of silkand 
other materials, and there are duties provided and enumerated in the 
various tariff schedules to cover the very difficulty suggested by the 
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Senator from New Jersey. But there must nevertheless be composite 
articles which are incapable of enumeration which are constantly being 
discovered by invention; and the question is, not having a specific 
enumeration to apply to such articles, what is the proper and just rule? 


Where an article is composed of half a dozen su in various 
proportions, of which the most infinitesimal fraction shall be subject to 
the highest rate of duty, will you hold the highest rate of duty upon 
the other five-sixths or the other nineteen-twentieths because you find 
a small fraction which should come under the highest duty? Common 
sense and common justice would lead you to require a tax on the com- 
posite article proportioned to the predominating material of which it 
is composed, and that can only occur under this clause in the non- 
enumerated cases. 

Mr. McPHERSON. The Senator is absolutely reversing the rule 
that we have preserved in the enumerated articles all through the bill. 
For instance, the article of silks; we enumerate silks or articles of which 
silk is the component part of chief value, but now you go back, and as 
to unenumerated articles allow that component material which is the 

largest in amount in the manufacture of the goods to regulate the duty 
on the importation. In other words, you are reversing the rule you 
apply on enumerated articles. 

Mr. BAYARD. I think the proposition which I have made is en- 
tirely reasonable and just. So far as you could by prevision you bhve 
arranged your schedules to tax justly certain articles ing to the 
proportion of the materials which they contain. As a matter of course 
you can not expect to include in your enumeration all classes, and there- 
fore you must have a general provision for non-enumerated articles. 
What provision shall you apply to them? Is it just to arrange your tax 
on the basis of the most highly-taxed article? That rule has been fol- 
lowed wherever the enumeration could be made; but now, when you 
come to non-enumerated articles, the question is, what is the proper 
rule to apply? 

It seems to me that the rule ought to be the chief article of the manu- 
facture; its chief component should control the tax to be paid, and not 
the least component. In other words, the should control the 
less; and the small fraction of the highly-taxed article, because it en- 
ters into the composition of some fabric, ought not to subject that 
whole fabric, composed chiefly of inferior materials, to the highest rate 
of tax. I can not see but that the proposition I have suggested is fair 
and equitable and just, and I hope it will be done. 

Mr. ALDRICH. e provision now sought to be amended is identi- 
cally the present law and has been the law of the land since 1842 with- 
out any change or modification whatever, and I have yet to hear of any 
hardship which has arisen under it. 

The trouble with the Senator from Delaware is that the clause now 
under consideration does not apply to non-enumerated articles and was 
not intended to apply to non-enumerated articles. It is a distinct and 
separate clause, as the Senator will find by reading after the semi-colon 
in line 132. 

And on all articles manufactured from two or more materials the duty shall 
be assessed at the highest rate at which any of its component parts may be 
chargeable. 

Mr. BAYARD. Then it becomes a question entirely of the meaning 
of these words as I read, beginning at line 128: 

And if any non-enumerated article— 

I call the attention of the Senator from Rhode Island— 

And if any non-enumerated article equally resembles two or more enumerated 

chargeable, there shall i 


articles on which different rates are y 
and paid on such non-enumerated article the same rate of duty g is chargeable 
on the article which it resembles paying the highest duty; and 6n all articles— 

I think it ought to be on all such articles.“ 

Mr. ALDRICH. It was not intended to apply to all such articles. 
It was intended to apply to all articles. Thereisa in the classi- 
fication entirely. This last clause applies to all articles manufactured 
of two or more materials. 

Mr. BAYARD. Then I would say to the Senator, if that is to be the 
controlling language of the statute, you will find a dozen places which 
will bring either the highest or the lowest (which ever word you may 
adopt) in conflict with other provisions of this law, because the law 
does enumerate in other schedules and other places composite articles 
and it does affix a rate of duties to such articles, enumerating them as 
composite articles. If those provisions of the statute are to apply in 
the levying of those duties, then they will be in conflict with these two 
lines beyond any manner of doubt. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I did not mean to say that this would apply to 
articles that were specially enumerated; but the provision was made so 
that where the component part of chief value was so and so it should 
pay a certain duty. 

Mr. BAYARD. The Senator is very familiar with the features of the 
law that tax the compositions of wool and silk called worsteds. They 
are enumerated and they are subject to a certain duty in different sched- 
ules of this act. Now, hat are you todo to bring into harmony these two 


provisions? You here provide that the duty shall be assessed on all 
articles manufactured from two or more materials. Ido not care for the 
purpose of the argument whether it is at the highest or lowest rate; but 
there is a mandatory provision of this law that wherever an article is 


levied, collected, 


composed of two or more materials the duty shall be assessed either at 
the highest or lowest rate, and yet in other portions of the law you pro- 
vide for the composite articles of two or more materials and you have 
arranged the duty for them. I think your law will undoubtedly be out 
of accord one section with another. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Can the Senator from Delaware point me to any 
abuses that have grown up under this law? 

Mr. BAYARD. I would rather let the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
SHERMAN] answer that. 

Mr. ALDRICH. This has been the law since 1842. 

Mr. BAYARD. It is not proper to go into the forum of our discus- 
sions in committee. The Senator from Ohio believed that it was possi- 
ble under the practical skill of the appraiser to so arrange that a com- 
posite article should be taxed in proportion to the various threads of 
the various articles entering into it. He believed it was possible for a 
skilled appraiser to detect in various articles how much wool, how much 
silk, how much linen, and so on there might be in a composite fabric 
and that it would be fair to say that an article should pay a tax propor- 
tionate to the substances of which it was composed. That was not 
thought practicable, however, and I believe he gave it up. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I was about to say that this provision was undoubt- 
edly inserted in the law to provide for the evasions of duty by combin- 
ing two metals together or two kinds of textile fabrics er and 
allowing them to come in at the lowest rate of duty. I think it is 
necessary still, but as the Senators around me seem to think that the 
language proposed by the Senator from Kentucky, with some modifica- 
tion, perhaps, may be sufficient to cover thecase, I shall make no further 
objection to the amendment of the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. MORRILL. I to the Senator from Kentucky that the 
whole of the passage should read, from line 134 to the word which,” 
in this way: 

The component material of chief value may be chargeable. 


Mr. BECK. That is precisely what I desire, and I have it so writ- 
ten; but I have been unable to get a chance to say so. 

Mr. MORRILL. I move tonon-concur with the amendment placing 
‘lowest’? instead of highest.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HARRIS in the chair). The Chair 
would state to the Senator from Vermont and other Senators that, as 
advised by the President pro tempore and the clerks at the desk, the 
whole tariff legislation contained in this bill is one single amendment 
coming from the Committee of the Whole; and if the Senator from Ver- 
mont desires to modify the bill as it came from the committee it can 
only be done by offering amendments making such modification. 

Mr. MORRILL. I move to strike out lowest and insert ‘‘high- 
est“ on line 132 and line 134. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Vermont moves to 
strike out ‘‘lowest,’”’ inline 132, and insert highest in lieu thereof. 

Mr. BAYARD. And to follow that by a motion to insert a provision 
as to the chief component part. 

Mr. MORRILL. On line 134 also. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The same amendment on line 134 
will be included if there be no objection. The Chair will put the 
question on the two amendments together. 

The amendment to the amendment was to. 

Mr. MORRILL. Now I move to strike out ‘‘ any of its and the 
word parts“ on line 135; so that the clause will read: 

At eon gnas rates at which the component material of chief value may be 
chargea ie. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Vermont moves to 
amend the amendment made in Committee of the Whole by making 
the clause beginning in line 135 read: 

Rates at which the component material of chief value may be chargeable. 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring in the 
amendment of the Committee of the Whole as amended, 

The amendment as amended was concurred in. 

The Acting Secretary read as the next amendment made in Com- 
mittee of the Whole in Schedule A, line 173, after the word “‘crude,”’ 
to insert brown or yellow, of the specific gravity of 1.25at a tempera- 
ture of 60° Fahrenheit, not purified by refining or distilling.” 

Mr. ALDRICH. Under the recent ruling of the Chair that stands 
unless somebody moves to strike it out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It stands unless somebody moves to 
strike out. The reading will proceed. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. In line 178 the Committee of the Whole 
struck out ‘‘2centsperpound’’ and inserted ‘‘20 per cent. ad valorem.” 

Mr. MORRILL. I hope that will be non-concurred in. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair again repeats to the Sena- 
tor from Vermont that this bill as it came from the Committee of the 
Whole on the subject of the tariff is one single amendment. It is open 
to amendment. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Isuggest thatas we are now acting upon the sched- 
ules, we take up the printed amendments before us, so that weshall see 
where we have an amendment. If we take the original text we shall 
not have the amendments made in committee at all. I ask therefore 
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that the read from this published document of amendments 
to the schedules, following its lines. 

Mr. MORRILL. We can not do that. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly we can. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Secretary reads from his own bill, which is sup- 
posed to be identical with that we have. 

Mr. SHERMAN, But thelines are different. We shall be in con- 
fusion worse confounded ” if he reads from one bill while we are acting on 
the amendments as printed in another. I suggest, therefore, as a matter 
ef convenience 

Mr. ALDRICH. He must read from the official copy before him. 
He can not read from something else which may not be right. 

Mr. SHERMAN. He always reads from a printed copy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vermont pro- 
pose an amendment? 

Mr. CONGER. In to the ruling just made, I desire to say 
that during the discussion of this bill in committee it was said we could 
have any question discussed in committee raised again when the bill 
was rted to the Senate. I can find that repeated 
in the RD. A separate vote was desired on se amendments 
made in committee, not treated as one amendment but as several. It 
was assented to that thatshould be done. I demanded and other Sen- 
ators thought that there should be a separate vote on each amendment 
that the Committee of the Whole had recommended, and that was ac- 
quiesced in. I desire that that course shall be pursued. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state to the Senator 
from Michigan that in the opinion of the present occupant of the chair 
our ings would be greatly simplified if the bill as it comes from 
the Committee on Finance was treated as the text and the amendments 
made in Committee of the Whole were treated as amendments made 
in Committee of 5 the Chair is informed by the President 
pro tempore and by the clerks at the desk that upon the bill re- 
ported to the Senate it was asserted by the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
EDMUNDS] not now in his seat that it was a bill coming from the 
Committee of the Whole, with one single amendment, that that was 
acquiesced in by the Senate, and such is the rule under which we are 
acting. Technically, the Chair thinks that judgment is the correct one, 
but certainly not the most convenient method of dealing with this bill. 

Mr. MO It will not make much difference. 

Mr. CONGER. If that was stated so, it was not heard by those who 
have in every possible form demanded that there should be a vote of 
concurrence or non-concurrence in the various amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to proceeding with 
the consideration of the bill, treating the bill as it comes from the Com- 
mittee on Finance as the text and the amendments made in Committee 
of the Whole as amendments thereto, as was considered in Cemmittee 
of the Whole? [* No objection.’’] Is there objection ? 

Mr. INGALLS. That is the way it should be. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. TheChairthinksso. TheChair hears 
no objection, and will act on that rule unless the Senate shall order 
otherwise. Then the question will be as we come to eachamendment, 
Will the Senate concur in the amendment as made in committee ? 

Mr. MORRILL. Lask for non-concurrence in the amendment last 


stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment referred to will be 
reported. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I ask that the lines be announced from the 
printed schedule as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will report the amend- 
ment in order. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. In line 14 of the printed amendments 

Mr. HALE. What line of the original bill? 

Mr. SHERMAN. We had better that. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. In line 178 of the bill, line 14 of the 
printed amendment, the Committee of the Whole struck out 2 cents 
per pound ” and inserted ‘‘20 per cent. ad valorem;’’ so as to make the 
clause read: 

Soap, hard and soft, all which are not otherwise 
vided for in this act, and castile soap, 20 per cent. 

Mr. VANCE called for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BUTLER (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON]. 

Mr. VEST (when Mr. JAcksox's name was called). The Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. JACKSON] is paired with the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. ALLISON]. 

Mr. MITCHELL (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. JOHNSTON]. If he were present, I should 
vote nay.“ 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. WALKER. Jannouncethepairof my colleague [Mr. GARLAND] 
with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS]. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I am paired with the Senator from Nevada 
[ Mr. Jonxs]. 


y enumerated or pro- 
valo: 5 


and again | Camden 


The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 23; as follows: 


YEAS—27. 
— i Gene ipso V: 0 
Beck, Gorman, MeDill, Van Wyck, 
Call, Groome, Maxey, Vest, 
Cockrell, Grover, Mo $ Voorhees, 
Coke, Harris, ton, Walker. 
Davis of W. Va., Ingalls, Pugh, 

NAYS—23. 
Aldrich. Frye, Lapham, Platt. 
Anthony, Hale Plumb, 
Blair, Harrison, Millan, Ro 
Cameron of Wis., Hawley, Miller of Sh: 
Conger, Hill, Miller of N. Y., Windom. 
Dawes, Hoar, Morrill, 

ABSENT—26. 

Allison, Fair, Jones of Nevada, Sawyer, 
Brown, Ferry, ellogg, Sewell, 
Butler, Garland, McPherson, Slater, 

5 Hampton. Tabor, 
Cameron of Pa., Jackson, Mitchell, Williams, 
Davis of III., 2 uulsbury, 

Edmunds, Jones of Florida, Saunders, 


So the amendment was concurred in. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment made as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole will be 2 

The ACTING SECRETARY. In line 182 of the bill, line 18 of the 
amendment, the Senate as in Committee of the Whole inserted ‘‘ ground 
after ‘‘sumac;’’ and in the same line after the word pound ” the words 
and sumac extract, 20 per cent. ad valorem;’’ so as to read: 

Sumae, ground, three-tenths of 1 cent per pound; and sumac extract, 20 per 
cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President, I propose to vote to concur in this amend- 

ment made as in Committee of the Whole, and perhaps for nine-tenths 
of them. I rise now to say, while this amendment is being considered, 
that from the beginning of the consideration of the bill up to the pres- 
ent time it has been the constant cry in the Senate, principally on the 
other side, that we must hurry through; that we must not delay; that 
we must go on, or we never should get the bill through; that there were 
only so many working days ining. We have gone through the bill 
carefully item by item, and although there are some important matters 
that should have had consideration and some wrong amendments made 
and some mistakes that ought to have been corrected, after the Senator 
from Alabama had withdrawn his request to have the bill read and the 
amendments gone over item by item, in order that we might get through 
the bill in some reasonable time, we are met on the very first page, on 
a little amendment pertaining te soap, by an attempt of the chairman 
of the Committee on Finance to retract what the committee really had 
done, and calling the yeas and nays upon it when he was defeated upon 
a rising vote. 
I desire to say if this is to be done with every little item of the bill 
and we are going to have a reconsideration of it from beginning to end, 
then I hope to hear no more about delay, because if we are to be called 
upon to vote on each of these thi immaterial as they are, insignifi- 
cant, absolutely insignificant, compared to the body of the whole bill, 
then when that reconsideration takes place those of us who are opposed 
to such reconsideration and are willing to let it stand will debate it. 

Mr. MORRILL. The Senator from Kentucky could not have been 
in the Senate at the time. I did not call for the yeas and nays. But 
the matter is not so unimportant as he would t. While this is 
a fair duty upon soft soap, it isnot a fair duty upon the finer unscented 
and higher varieties, nor is it a reasonable duty upon castile; but I did 
not intend to make any contest about it. 

Mr. DAWES. I should like to say to the Senator from Kentucky 
that if he would do less 1 ing we could have more voting. 

Mr. BECK. And so if we could get clear of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts a great part of the time, as he seems to take care, after he ab- 
sents himself, as soon as he comes in to begin lecturing. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator from Massachusetts wil risk himself 
with the Senator from Kentucky on that question as to who has most 
occupied the Senate. 

Mr. BECK. He would risk himself on the question of lecturing, for 
all the lectures I get I receive from him, and I take them rather kindly. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator from Kentucky is troubled only because 
he can not have the absolute monopoly of this matter of lecturing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring in the 
amendment made as in Committee of the Whole in the paragraph re- 
lating to sumac. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in 
line 190 of the bill, line 28 of the printed amendments, to strike out 
“30” and insert 50;“ so as to read: 

Castor beans or seeds, 50 cents per bushel of fifty pounds. 


The amendment was concurred in. 
The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in 
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line 192, line 30 of the printed amendments, tostrike out 50 and in- 
sert 80; so as to read: - 

Castor-oil, 80 cents per gallon. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was to 
add after line 195, line 33 ef the printed amendments: 

Extract of hemlock, and other bark used for tanning, not otherwise enumer- 
ated or provided for in this act, 20 per cent, ad valorem. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

Mr. HALE. As we are the article on line 194, the duty on 
American starch having been put at 2 cents per pound, I ask unanimous 
consent that dextrine, or burnt starch, may be put at the same rate, so 
that we shall not have to come back to it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I shall have to object to that. 

Mr. HALE. It can only be done, of course, by unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment made as in 
Committee of the Whole will be announced. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole wasstated 
to be, in line 206, line 46 of the printed amendments, after the word 
linseed,“ to insert and cotton-seed oil;’’ so as to read: 

Oil, flaxseed or linseed, and cotton-seed oil, 25 cents per gallon, seven and one 
half pounds weight to be estimated as a gallon. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in line 
229, line 69 of the printed amendments, aſter twenty,“ to insert ‘‘five;”’ 
so as to read: 

Asbestos, manufactured, 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in line 
238, line79 of the printed amendments, after oil, to insert or putty;’’ 
and after ‘‘one,’’ in the same line, to strike out and one-half cents 
and insert ‘‘cent;’’ so as to read: 

Whiting and Paris white, dry, 20 per cent. ad valorem; ground in oil, or putty, 
1 cent per pound. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, to 
strike out line 240, line 81 of the printed amendments, as follows: 

Putty, 1 cent per pound. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in line 
250, line 91 of the printed amendments, after the word ‘‘ copperas,’’ to 
strike out ‘‘ one-quarter” and insert three-tenths; so as to read: 

Iron, sulphate of, or copperas, three-tenths of 1 cent per pound. 


The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in line 
252, line 93 of the printed amendments, to strike out three“ and in- 
sert four;“ so as to read: 

Acetate of lead, brown, 4 cents per pound. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in 
line 253, line 94 of the printed amendments, to strike out five and 
insert ‘“‘six;’’ so as to read: 

Acetate of lead, white, 6 cents per pound. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Cemmittee of the Whole was, in 
line 254, line 95 of the printed amendments, to strike out two and 
one-half” and insert ‘‘three;’’ so as to read: 

White lead, when dry or in pulp, 3 cents per pound. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in 
line 257, line 98 of the printed amendments, to strike out two“ and 
insert three; so as to read: 

Litharge, 3 cents per pound. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole in line 
258, line 99 of the printed amendments, to strike out ‘‘2}’’ and insert 
„3; so as to read: 

Orange mineral and red lead, 3 cents per pound. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, ia line 
269, line 110 of the printed amendments, after hydriodate, to insert 
‘iodide and iodate;’’ so as to read: 

Hydriodate, iodide, and iodate of, 50 cents per pound. 


The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, to 
strike out lines 270 and 271, lines 111 and 112 of the printed amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Iodide of, 50 cents per pound. 

Iodate of, 50 cents per pound. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in 


line 214, line 115 of the printed amendments, to strike out “one-half 
of;”’ so as to read: 

Nitrate of, or saltpeter, crude, 1 cent per pound. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in 
line 276, line 117 of the printed amendment, after ‘‘1,’’ to insert and 
one-half; and in the same line to strike out cent“ and insert ‘‘cents;’’ 
so as to read: 

Nitrate of, or refined saltpeter, I and one-half cents per pound. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, inline 
293, line 135 of the printed amendments, after the word ‘‘ coal-tar,’’ to 
strike out refined and insert products of, such as; ” and in the next 
— after pitch,“ to strike out asphaltum, or bitumen;“ so as to 


Coal- t presets of, such as naphtha, benzine, benzole, dead oil, aud pitch, 20 
per cent. ad valorem. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in line 
309, line 153 of the printed amendments, before twenty- five, to in- 
sert and bone char;’’ so as to read: 

The pigment known as bone black, and ivory-drop black, and bone char, 25 
per cent. ad valorem. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, to strike 
oa lines 311 and 312, lines 154 and 155 of the printed amendments, as 

ollows: 

Bone char, or bone black fit for sugar refining, one quarter of 1 cent per pound. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in line 
371, line 212 of the printed amendments, after ery,” to strike 
out and and insert including; and in line 371, line 213 of the 
printed amendments, to strike out 75 and insert ‘‘$2 per gallon 
and 50;’’ so as to read: 

Alcoholic perfumery, including cologne water, $2 per gallon and 50 per cent. ad 
valorem. 


The amendment was concurred im. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, to in- 
sert after line 372, line 214 of the printed amendments, the following: 

Distilled spirits, containing 50 per cent. z a 

Alcohol, — a 94 ene Cent anhydrous alcohol, per gallon. s gain 

Alcoholic ea not otherwise ly enum or provided for, 
$2 per gallon for alcohol contained and 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in line 
374, line 223 of the printed amendments, after ‘‘and,’’ to strike out 
all“ and insert other alcoholic;’’ and in the same line, after ‘‘of,’’ 
to insert ‘‘pyroxyline;’’ so as to read: 

Collodion, and other alcoholic parat 5 
known, 50 cents per pound; rolled « orin ä 
60 cents per pound. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in line 
379, line 229 of the printed amendments, to strike out ‘1’ and insert 
2; so as to read: 

Todoform, $2 per pound. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in line 
380, line 230 of the printed amendments, to strike out 50 cents“ and 
insert F;“ so as to read: 

Acid, tannic, and tannin, $1 per pound. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in line 
382, line 232 of the printed amendments, to strike out 2“ and insert 
‘3; so as to read: 

Santonine, $3 per pound. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, after 
line 382, line 232 of the printed amendments, to insert the following: 


Amylic alcohol, or fusel-oil, 10 per cent. ad valorem. 

Oil of Cognac, or nanthie ether, $t per ounce. 

Fruit ethers, oils, or essences, $2.50 per pound. 

Oil or essence of rum, or bay-rum essence or oil, 50 cents per ounce, 

Ethers of all kinds, not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, $1 


per pound. 

Coloring for brandy, 50 per cent. ad valorem. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was to 
strike out line 391, ine 250 of the printed amendments, as follows: 

Opium, $1 per pound. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, after 
line 391, line 250 of the printed amendments, to insert: 


Opium, crude, con 9 per cent. and over of morphia, $1 pound, The 
importation of opium, containing less than 9 per cent, — ie hereby pro- 


The amendment was concurred in. 
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The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in 
line 394. line 256 of the printed amendments, beſore dollars,“ to strike 
out 6“ and insert 10;“ so as to read: 

i pared oking, and all other preparations of opium nots 
cial „ 8 for in this act, 810 per pound. 1 pat 

The amendment was concurred in. ore 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, after 
line 404, line 265 of the printed amendments, to strike out the following 
clause: r- 

And in addition to the duties provided in this act there shall be levied a ifie 
duty on all alcohol or distilled spirits contained in articles imported equal tothe 
internal-revenue tax im on domestic distilled spirits; but this provision 
shall not apply to v. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

Mr. MORRILL, If thereis no objection, I move that all the amend- 
ments in the schedule now reached, Schedule B, earthen-ware and glass- 
ware, be concurred in without them. 5 

Mr. ALLISON. I think we had better see what they are. 

Mr. BECK. The first amendment seems to me to be inconsistent 
with those after it. 

Mr. ALLISON. I think we had better look them over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendments will be stated in 
their order. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. The next amendment made as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole was, in line 440, line 300 of the printed amendments, 
to strike out 30 per cent. ad valorem” and insert 1 cents per 
pound; so as to make the clause read: 

Green and colored glass bottles, vials, demijohns, and carboys (covered or un- 
Sere eee or preserve jars, and other p n, molded, or pressed green and 
colored bottle glass, not cut, engraved, or painted, and not specially enumerated 
or provided for in this act, 1} cents per pound. 

Mr. BECK. My recollection is that the Senator from Vermont him- 
self inserted 40 per cent. or 45 per cent. ad valorem, or rather defeated 
amendments looking to increase the duty upon cut and painted glass, 
and that this having been passed over, we could not go back to it until 
weread itover. Tomake the paragraph under consideration correspond 
to the others it ought to be 30 per cent. or 35 per cent. ad valorem, and 
not a specific rate, as it is now. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The change should be made in line 307 so as to 
make theduty on flint and lime glass bottles 1} cents a pound, instead of 
40 per cent. ad valorem, to correspond with the rate fixed on green and 
colored glass bottles. 

Mr. BECK. That was defeated on a fair vote. 

Mr. ALLISON, Ishould like to ask some one who is familiar with 
green and colored glass, &c., what the ad valorem rate is at 1} cents a 
pound? The Senator from New Jersey probably can answer that ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I will answer the Senator by stating that it is 
impossible to get any valuation of goods at all upon the other side. The 
bottles are sent here to the agent of the manufacturers and sold, and 
such valuation as he sees fit to place upon them is so placed. The duty 
is paid upon that valuation, and you can not get the price of the article 
abroad. I am told by manufacturers that the duty of 14 srg porod 
is not 30 per cent. of what it costs them to make it, but the difficulty 
of getting a valuation on the other side is such that we can not apply 
justly any ad valorem rate. 

Mr. ALLISON. I suggest to the Senator from New Jersey, inasmuch 
as there is some dispute about this matter, that we resort to the present 
rate, which is 35 per cent. ad valorem. That probably would be satis- 
factory to him and to the manufacturers. 

Mr. McPHERSON. No; I want the rate to be specific. I want it 
changed in line 307 to correspond, so as to make it specific in both cases. 

Mr. MORGAN. Does the Senator from New Jersey say that all of 
this glass-ware that is manufactured abroad is manufactured to be sold 
in the United States, and that there are not other markets of the world 
to which the product is sent? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I simply say what the parties who are en 
in the manufacture of the ware and who are also engaged in importi. 
the ware say to me, that they can always get better rates a great d 
in the city of New York upon it than they can get abroad, and prac- 
tieally they can get no market price for it. For instance, a manufact- 
urer in Germany will transport all the wares he has for sale to the 
United States to his agent. The price is fixed upon them here, and 
you can not tell whether there has been an undervaluation of the goods 
or not. 

Mr. MORGAN. I have been hearing ſor some time that it is impos- 
sible to get a market price fixed upon the goods abroad, and therefore 
impossible to place on those goods an ad valorem duty; and yet until 
we can find a case where somebody abroad is manufacturing solely for 
the United States as a market, and has no market anywhere else, Iam 
not prepared to accept that statement. 

Jean not understand why it is that goods have no price in Germany 
or France or England; why there is no market for commodities there 
which are largely manufactured and which must enter largely.also into 
the commerce of the entire world. I want these priced abroad 


es. 


or at home, one or the other, by a market price, and that is fair and 


right. I am not prepared, unless the Senator can state a case of that 
kind, to accept the statement as being correct that there can be no mar- 
ket value ascertained in any foreign market of goods that are manu- 
factured there, silks, glass-ware, earthen-ware, or whatever it may be. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I wish only to say further than I have already 
said that it is well known to every Senator that the glass manufacture 
consists of about 95 to 98 per cent. of labor, and the difference in the 
cost of labor between this side and the other is such that there isa very 
great dissimilarity and a very great inequality in that respect. If you 
wish to strike down the industry entirely, so that the goods can not be 
made here at all, the proper way is to do exactly as the Senator from 
Towa proposes, to make it a duty of 35 per cent. ad volorem, and let 
the foreign manufacturer undervalue his goods, so that instead of our 
manufacturers having a protection of 35 per cent. there shall be a pro- 
tection of less than 15 per cent. That is exactly the way to strike it 
down and to root it out. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. Will the Senator from New Jersey 
permit me to ask him a question? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. If you will ask it, I will try to answer it. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin, I am going to ask an easy one, so 
that you can answer it withoutany doubt. Is there not as much dan- 
ger of fraudulent lower valuation upon other kinds of property as there 
is upon this ware? Then, if itis impossible to get a correct foreign 
valuation of this property, that applies to all other pro imported 
from abroad; so that the Senator’s argument would apply to all classes 
of property upon which an ad valorem duty is placed. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. It is for that reason the Tariff Commission have 
recommended specific duties where they could be applied. I do believe 
that the proper way to impose duties is specifically and not ad valorem, 
because it has become the custom with the foreign manufacturers and 
dealers in goods not to give a market price for the goods on the other 
side, but a market price delivered in the port of New York or Baltimere 
or Philadelphia or any of our American ports, They are sent nom 
abroad to their agents, they are valued as they please to value them, and 
the ad valorem does not yield anything. 

Mr. ALLISON. If the Senator will allow me a moment I will state 
that under this bill, if passed, which we all hope it will be, the ap- 
praisers can enter into the constituent elements of the cost of the 
articles and thus ascertain an ad valorem. We have guarded against 
the evils and abuses of which the Senator from New Jersey so 
well by providing that the appraisers may ascertain the constituent 
elements of the cost of the articles, and, notwithstanding the invoice 
may show one valuation, they may appraise them at another in order 
to ascertain the ad valorem. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. That is an advantage. 

Mr, ALLISON. I think that is a great improvement. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. But when the Senator undertakes to say that a 
duty of 35 per cent. ad valorem would be any measure of protection at 
all to an industry where the price for labor is more than 100 per cent. 
above that paid on the other side he can see that he might just as well 
put the articles upon the free-list so far asany sustaining of the industry 
is concerned. 

Mr. ALLISON. If the Senator from New Jersey will tell me that 35 
per cent. ad valorem is not protection enough for this class of articles 
that is one thing. I only suggest to him 35 per cent, ad valorem be- 
cause that is the present rate of duty, and I assume of course that in the 
present tariff we have provided for the principle of protection in the main. 
If 35 per cent. ad valorem is not enough, then I suggest to the Senator 
to name such other rate as may be deemed necessary. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I have named a rate, which is the rate named 
in the bill, 14 cents a pound specific duty; and I should like to change 
line 307 to make them both correspond, the filled bottles as wellas the 
unfilled. I hope there will be no more change made in line 301, and 
then after we pass through the bill and can return to amendments, I 
propose to offer an amendment to change the rate in line 307 from ad 
valorem to specific. 

Mr. BECK. Only one suggestion, Mr. President. The committee 
reported for all this class of goods 30 per cent. ad valorem and on flint 
and other glass 40 per cent. ad valorem. The Senator from New York 
[Mr. MILLER] sought to e it to 1} cents per pound, and it was 
changed without much discussion as far as I am able to find in looking 
overthe RECORD. When in the next paragraph the proposition came 
up, made by the Senator from New Jersey, to change the rate from 40 
per cent. to 1} cents specific, then a debate did spring up and the Sen- 
ator from Vermont sought to make it 1 cent, but the committee disa- 
greed with him and adhered to the bill of the Finance Committee as 
reported, and it stands in the bill now withont amendment at 40 per 
cent. When that debate sprung up this occurred: 


Mr. MORRILL. The amendment of the Senator from New York is to fix the 
ay at 1} cents a pound, and I propose to put it at 1 cent. 

r. FRYE. The amendment of the Senator from New York would make the 
duty about 125 percent. ad valorem, and the Senator from Vermont would make 
it about 80 per cent. ad valorem. I am a pretty good proteetionist myself, and 
am so regarded, but it strikes me that both of those amendments give altogether 
too much, and especially on the bottles that come in filled, for instance, with 
apollinaris water. We admit the water frec of duty, and then propose to put a 
duty on the bottles of 80 per cent. 


The discussion kept on forsome time, and the Committee of the Whole 
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agreed on 40 per cent. There was no understanding about going back. 

but notice was given that when we got into the Senateanattempt would 
be made to increase the duty to 1} cents a pound or to 125 per cent. 
ad valorem to correspond with the other, and that is the reason why I 
wanted to call attention to it now. 

Mr. MORGAN. It is 125 per cent. now? 

Mr. BECK. It is 125 per cent. now, so stated by the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. FRYE] at the time the discussion took place in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Ishould like to know upon whose responsibility, 
or if entirely on his own, he made any such statement as that it was 
125 per cent.? 

Mr. BECK. That seemed to be the concession all round. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that the question 
now pending is, Will the Senate concur in the amendment made as in 
Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. The amendment in line 301 was 
to, I think, aſter a very full discussion of this question. I think if the 
Senator will go over the RECORD carefully, he will see that it was fully 
considered, and it is exactly in accordance with the report of the Tariff 
Commission. They reported specific duties for all these items, 1} cents 
a pound for this class of glass bottles, and 2 centsa pound for the flint- 
glass bottles in the clause below. The first was made, and it 
was stated, I think by the chairman of the Finance Commi that 40 
per cent. in line 307 was about equal to 2 cents a pound, that it 
would be better to leave it as it was in the bill, and so it was left with- 
out any further discussion. Certainly the discussion at that timeshowed, 
if it showed anything, that the manufacturer of the kind of there 
described from line 306 to line 314 of the print of the amendments re- 
quired a specific duty, and that nothing less than 1} cents a 
would be sufficient to maintain the manufacture in this country for the 
reason stated at that time, and the statement made by the Senator from 
Maine at that time was directed particularly toward bottles filled as 
he supposed with apollinaris water. The bottles filled with apolli- 
naris water have been put on the free-list by a subsequent amendment, 
and are not affected by this provision. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. What is the present duty on this 
class of goods? 

Mr. BECK. Thirty-five per cent. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Thirty-five per cent., I understand. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. The manufacture has been sus- 
stained for a long time at that rate. Therefore I do not think the Sen- 
ator is warranted in saying that it can not be hereafter sustained. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. If the Senator will look at the discus- 
sion that was had on that question he will see that it was shown most 
«conclusively that 15 percent. of all the glass-furnaces making that kind 
of glass had gone out of blast within the last eighteen months, and that 
the business is dying out very rapidly. 

The Tariff Commission favor of 1} cents a pound, and the 
Finance Committee, for reasons best known to itself, left it at 35 per 
dent. ad valorem. Upon a full discussion of the matter here it was fixed 
at a cent and a half a pound. The necessities of having a specific duty 
were fully shown then, as they have been by the Senator from New 
Jersey now. Thirty-five per cent. ad valorem if it could be honestly 
collected upon a fair valuation and cost of the goods might be sufficient; 
but it was shown that this class of bottles was shipped here in bulk in 
vessels and that there was no possible way known to the custom-house 
officers of arriving at any fair valuation; that there was no fair valua- 
tion made; and therefore it was fixed at a specific duty, and I hope it 
will be allowed to remain. . 

Mr. MAXEY. Mr. President, this case shows the difference between 
a specific and an ad valorem dutyand the utter wrong of the specific sys- 
tem. An ad valorem duty regulates itself according to the price of the 
article; it regulates itself to the rise and fall in the price of the article, 
whereas the specific duty remains inexorable; the article may rise or 
may fall, and yet the protection remains at that specificduty without any 
regard to price. Look, for example, at Bessemer steel. It was counted 
in laying a tax of $28 a ton that that would be about 35 percent. ad va- 
lorem. It was then $80 a ton, but the price fell down until it was worth 
only about $40 a ton, and still a specific tax of $28 a ton was left on it; 
whereas had it been 35 per cent. ad valorem when the fall took place 
the duty would have been only $14 a ton. 

That same false idea Of specific duties runs through the bill from be- 
ginning to end. The only correct principle upon earth that ever was 
applied or ever will be applied to a tariff law is an ad valorem duty. 

Mr. LOGAN. I hope that the amendment of the committee will be 
concurred in. I do not wish to detain the Senate by any discussion, 
but I merely desire to call the attention of the Senate to the fact as 
stated by the Senator from New York, that when this proposition was 
before the Senate it was very fully discussed. In my poor way of doing 
it, I tried then to show why the duty ought to be changed from an ad 
valorem to a specific duty. The tables and statements before the com- 
mittee who investigated this matter thoroughly in reference to the tariff 
showed that this duty was absolutely necessary to all the glass manu- 
facturers in the country. There are quite a number of these manufact- 
urers in my State and many of them appeared before the commission. 


The evidence which was taken showed that this duty was absolutely 
necessary for the reason that so many frauds were perpetrated on this 
particular article. [hope the amendment will be concurred in. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring in the 
amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. LOGAN. [ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 

ed to call the roll. 

Mr. BUTLER (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from P. lyania [Mr. CAMERON]. 

Mr. GARLAND (when his name was I am paired with the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS]. If he were here, I should vote 

nay. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida (when his name was called), Iam paired 
with the Senator from Nevada [Mr. JONES]. 

Mr. ROLLINS (when Mr. KELLOdd's name was called). The Sena- 
tor from Louisiana [Mr. KELLOGG] is paired with the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. SLATER]. 

Mr. MITCHELL (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Jounston]. If he were present, I should 
vote yea. 

Mr. ROLLINS (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. RANsoM]. If he were here, I should 


vote “ce ea.” 

Mr. SAWYER (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAuLsBURY]. 

Mr. MCPHERSON (when Mr. SEWELL’s name was called). Mycol- 
league [Mr. SEWELL] is paired with the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Vest]. My colleague would vote “ yea.“ . 

The result was announced—yeas 24, nays 24; as follows: 


YEAS—2. 
Aldrich, Frye,. I n, Miller of N. Y., 
Anthony, Hale, MeDill, Morrill, 
Blair, Harrison, MeMillan, Platt, 
er, Hawley, McPherson, à 
Davis of III., Hill. ne, Voorhees, 
Dawes, Lapham, Miller of Cal Windom. 
NAYS—2. 
Allison, Cockrell, Grover, Mo’ 1 
Bayard. Karle Ingalls, Pugh * 
Beck, ` George, Jackson, Vance, 
Call, Gorman, Jonas, Van Wyck, 
Cameron of Wis., Groome, Maxey, Walker. 
ABSENT—28. 
Brown, Ferry. Kellogg, Saunders 
Butler, Garland. Lamar, Sawyer, 
Camden, Hampton, Mitchell, Sewell, 
Cameron of Pa., Hoar, Plumb, Slater, 
Davis of W. Va., Johnston, Ransom, Tabor, 
Edmunds, Jones of Florida, Rollins, Vest, 
Fair, Jones of Nevada, Saulsbury, Williams, 


So the amendment was non-concurred in. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Would it be in order for me to offer an amend- 
ment to the paragraph which has been under consideration ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the rule the Senate is acti 
upon it would not be in order to move to amend the text of the bi 
until the amendments made as in Committee of the Whole have been 
acted upon. The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole 
will be stated. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. The next amendment made as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole was, in line 456, line 316 of the printed amendments, 
after ‘‘one,’’ to strike out and one-half” and insert and three- 
eighths;“ in line 458, line 318 of the printed amendments, after ‘‘square,’’ 
to strike out two“ and insert one and seven-eighths;’’ in line 460, 
line 320 of the printed amendments, after and,“ to strike out one- 
half” and insert “‘ three-eighths;’’ and in line 461, line 321 of the printed 
amendments, before cents,“ to strike out three and insert two 
and seven-eighths ; so as to read: 

Unpolished cylinder, crown, and common window-glass, not exceeding 10 by 
15 inches square, Ii cents per pound; above that and not exceeding 18 by 24 
inches square, It cents per pound; above that and not exceeding 24 by 30 inches 
square, 2} cents per pound; all above that, 2} cents per pound. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, after 
line 474, line 334 of the printed amendments, to insert: 

Fluted, rolled, or rough plate-glass, not including crown, cylinder, or common 
window-glass, not 8 10 by 15 inches square, 75 cents per one hundred 
square feet; above that and not exceeding 16 by 24 inches square, I cent per 
square foot; above that and not exceeding 24 by 30 inches square, 1} cents per 
square foot; all above that, 2 cents per square foot. And all fluted, rolled, or 
rough plate-glass, weighing over one hundred pounds per one hundred square 
feet, shall pay an additional duty on the exces at the same rates herein imposed. 


The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in line 
481, line 352 of the printed amendments, after 20“ to insert ‘*5;’’ 
and in line 482, line 353 of the printed amendments, after that“ to 
strike out 40 and insert 50; so as to read: 

Cast polished plate-glass, unsilvered, not exceeding 10 by 15 inches square, 3 

| cents per square foot; above that and not exceeding 16 by 24 inches square, 5 
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ts per square foot; above that and not exceeding 24 by 30 inches square, 8 
Sonte per square foot; above that and not exceeding 24 by 60 inches square, 25 
cents per square foot; all above that, 50 cents per square foot. 


Mr. BECK. I gave notice of an amendment there which I reserved. 
I will not reserve it further. 
The amendment was concurred in. ee. 
The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in line 
498, line 368 of the printed amendments, after glass, to insert 
„chemical glass-ware; so as to read: 8 
Porcelain and Bohemian glass, ee apps pcg 5" stained 
th of of shall be 
3 it of chief value, not Avent er provided for in this 
act, 45 per cent. ad valorem. 
The amendment was concurred in. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Theamendments made as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole in Schedule C, metals, will be next proceeded with. 
The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, after 
ton,“ in line 505, line 375 of the printed amendments, to strike out: 
in its less than 15 
C70 DAS LDE ABAIN DAMAO INGELS ah ATN DIF DUARA DA 
the copper contained therein. 
And to insert in lieu thereof: 
Iph: sulphuret of iron in its natural 
3 — 3h per e pra of Sopper, Bo cents per ton: Denat “that ore con 
2} cents per pound for the ¢ copper contained therein. pn 
So as to make the clause read: 


Iron ore, including manganiferous iron ore, also the dross or residuum from 
—— pyrites, 50 cents per ton. Sulphur ore, as pyrites, or sulphuret of iron in 
its natu con 


ton: percent. of copper, dry 


Assa 
thereto, cents per pound for the copper contained 

Mr. CONGER. I ask that this paragraph may go over to-day and 
be taken up hereafter. 

Mr. MORRILL. I wish to say to my friend from Michigan that we 
expect to finish the bill to-day. 

Mr. CONGER. I hope we shall do so all but this clause. In rela- 
tion to the iron pyrites mentioned containing copper, there have been 
assays made which can not be here before to-morow morning. They 
were ordered as soon as possible, and it is very important that they 
should be here that they may be presented to the Senate for its con- 
sideration to show the injustice of the amendment made as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole in regard to the copper in theseores. I ask that that 
paragraph may go over until to-morrow, when the result of those assays 
can be obtained. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to passing over in- 
formally the lines from 374 to 385, inclusive? 

Mr. MORRILL. I will not object to passing over that clause for the 
present, but if we get through with the bill so as to come back upon 
it, I shall insist on going on with it. 

Mr. BECK. I did not quite catch what was proposed. 

Mr. CONGER. This is a request which has been acceded to on the 
part of the Senate very often to other gentlemen. I said it is very im- 
portant that we obtain assays which have been ordered, and which will 
be here by to-morrow morning at least, and I think they will throw 
light upon this matter, and the Senate will be better informed how 
they should vote in regard to it than they can be now. Ihope my 
friend from Kentucky will not object to its going over. 

Mr. BECK. I did not object. I did not know what it was. I was 
only asking. I was told it was the lumber schedule, and I wondered 
how we had got to that. 

Mr. SHERMAN. No objection was made, I think. 

The PRESIDING OFFICE) 
mally the lines referred to by the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. MORGAN. Until what time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. For the present. 

Mr. CONGER. I should like to have it go over until to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Until to-morrow, unless the bill shall 
be gone through with before that time. 

Mr. CONGER. Yes, sir. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none and the next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole will 
be reported. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in 
line 512, line 388 of the printed amendments, after railway bars, to 
insert“ boiler-punchings, and clippings of iron or steel beams and bars;“ 
so as to read: : 

Iron in pigs, iron kentl „spiegelei i È 
sceap-ateel of Avery descri „F . 
boiler-punchings, and clippings of iron or steel beams and bars, steel „Ke. 

Mr. MORRILL. I have an amendment to the whole paragraph 
which I am directed by the committee to offer. 

Mr. INGALLS. By the agreement that we are acting under, how 
can the committee offer an amendment any more than any other mem- 
ber of the Senate ? 


Mr MORRILL. I do not ask for it in behalf of the committee, but 


Is there objection to passing infor- 


I state as a fact thata majority of the committee directed me to offerit. 

Mr. INGALLS. But we are acting on the amendments agreed to as 
in Committee of the Whole. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will report the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Vermont, and the Senate will then 
determine. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. It is proposed tostrike out the paragraph 
included in line 386 to line 397 of the amendments, corresponding with 
lines 510 to 520 of the bill, in the following words: 

Tron in pigs, iron ee Nee wrought and cast sera 
p-steel of e on, 


ton: „ That 
nothing not herein specified shall be deemed scrap-iron or scrap-steel ex 
„ A as only to be 


And to insert in lieu thereof: 


Iron in pigs, iron kent! , spiegeleisen, and cast and wrought scrap-iron or 
scrap-steel, ths of 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. INGALLS. I raise the question of order that this amendment 
can not pow be received under the agreement upon which the Senate is 
proceeding, to wit, that the amendments agreed to as in Committee of 
the Whole shall be first acted upon and accepted or rejected by the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. DAWES. Can they not be amended ? : 

Mr. INGALLS. No, not under the agreement we have been work- 


under, 
8 SHERMAN. I know of no such agreement as that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Chair understood the Senate to 
have by unanimous consent to treat the bill as it came from the 
Committee on Finance as the text. 

Mr. INGALLS. As it came from the Committee of the Whole? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No, as it came from the Committee 
on Finance, and to deal with the amendments made as in Committee 
of the Whole, and when they are gone through with then the bill will 
be still in the Senate and open to amendment, as in other cases. 

Mr. DAWES. If we act upon this amendment made in Committee 
of the Whole and adopt it, it will be impossible to touch it afterward. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I propose to move an amendment that will be in 
order under any rule. In lieu of the words proposed to be inserted at this 
place, I propose to insert what the Secretary was proceeding to read. 
I suppose there is no question about my right to substitute in lieu of 
the words ‘‘boiler-punchings and clippings of iron or steel beams and 
bars’’ the words I send to the Chair. 

Mr. CONGER. Do you propose to amend the amendment? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir; I propose to amend the amendment made 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Vermont had of- 
fered an amendment. The Chair does not quite understand what that 
amendment is, so as to dispose of the question of order raised by the 
Senator from Kansas. What are the words proposed to be stricken out? 

Mr. MORRILL, I offered an amendment for all between line 386 
and line 387 of the newly printed amendments, as a substitute for the 
amendments agreed to in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. Under the agreement it doubtless 
is inorder to propose an amendment to an amendment agreed to by the 
Committee of the Whole. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is no question about that, in the 
opinion of the Chair. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. But that is not the proposition which 
the Senator from Vermont makes. He moves to strike out not only 
the amendments agreed to by the Committee of the Whole but two or 
three lines of the bill besides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks the point of order 
taised by the Senator from Kansas is well taken. The amendment is 
not now in order. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I supposethatitechnically it is not in order, but the 
Senator from Kentucky and other Senators have been allowed to putin 
other amendments. I have proposed an amendment that is in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Senator from 
Ohio will be reported. 

Mr. SHERMAN. In place of the words proposed to be inserted I 
move to insert the words I send to the Chair. We can make the text 
conform to them afterward. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out, in line 388, 
‘“boiler-punchings, and clippings of iron or steel beams and bars,“ and 
to insert: 

a e r ck Loccia ĩ dd orale E pera ironic i 
steel except waste or refuse iron or steel that has been in act use and is 
only to be remanufactured. 

Mr. INGALLS. Have the words boiler-punchings and clippings 
ane or steel beams and bars’’ been inserted in Committee of the 

ole? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Those are the words that were in- 
serted. 
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Mr. INGALLS. How can they be left out and other words inserted 
except by striking out the preceding words, which the Senator says he 
does not move to strike out? 

Mr.SHERMAN. Iam to strike out either way. I propose 
to insert my amendment in lieu of what is proposed by the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair had understood the effect 
of the Senator’s amendment to be to strike out the inserted by 
the Committee of the Whole and to insert the language which has been 
read. 

Mr. PLATT. Ishould like to inquire of the Senator from Ohio whether 
it would answer his purpose as well to have the Senate disagree to the 
amendment which has already been made and then pass on until the 
other amendments made as in Committee of the Whole have been acted 
upon, when. he could offer his amendment to the text. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I frankly say to theSenator from Connecticut that 
that will not answer my I desire to have a fair vote of the 
Senate, and I do not care if without debate upon the question whether 
it will reduce the duty on pig-iron, and I propose to have it now in 
strict accordance with the rules. As a matter of course this amend- 
ment may be inconsistent with the text of the bill. The text of the 
bill can easily be arranged hereafter to conform to this amendment if 
it is the 3 of the Senate to adopt it. Upon the grade fixed 
upon this duty will also depend many others. As a matter of course 
the duties on the different grades of iron should be made harmonious 
and have some relation to each other, and the duties on bar-iron and 
all the various forms of iron depend upon this. Therefore we can not 
agree to the amendment proposed by the Committee of the Whole in re- 
gard to bar-iron and other matters until we know first, as the initial 
point, what shall be the duty on pig-iron. All I desire is to get the 
sense of the Senate upon that question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Will the Senate agree 
to substitute the amendment of the Senator from Ohio for the amend- 
ment made as in Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. HALE. Let it be read again. 

Mr. HOAR. ri hed dea read it from the beginning, so that 
we can understand it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will report the amend- 
ment offered, and then how that paragraph will read if amended as 


proposed. $ j 

Mr. HOAR. First read the amendment made asin Committee of 
the Whole, and then read the substitute. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. After the word ‘‘railway- in line 
388, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, inserted the words 
“‘boiler-punchings, and clip ppings of iron or steel beams and bars; and 
in line 394, after the word ‘‘nothing,”’ inserted the words not herein 
specified; 55 so as to make the entire paragraph read: 


iron kentledge, spiegeleisen, wrought and cast scrap-iron, very 
1 of every description, including old on and 2 steel ra 
6 ron clippings of iron or steel beams an * 

W ee —— Sop none of na and Best Meet twen- 
are 3 


steel ingot, bloom, slab, and billet cro 
ends, none of een shall exceed five inches 2 y $6 per ton: Provided, 


FFT 
remanufactured by remelting or rerolling. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the paragraph as it came 
from the Committee of the Whole. The Secretary will now report the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Ohio. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out the words 
a and clippings of iron or steel beams and bars,’’ and 
to insert 
tenths of vies! s crac pecans Ties teeing shell SAT erage renee scrap 
steel except w: or seg iron or steel that has been in actual use and is 
only to be remanufactured 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Will the Senate agree 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. INGALLS. That e in order. That is in no sense 
whatever an amendment to the amendment made as in Committee of 
the Whole. There is an entire repetition of the first two lines. Lines 
386, 387, and 388, down as far as ‘‘boiler-pun are exactly as they 
appear, notin the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole, but 
in the original bill. 

Mr. SHERMAN. We can very easily adjust those words after- 
ward. The Senator knows very well that if the Senate is in favor of 
inserting the clause which I propose we can very easily make the text 
of the bill conform to it. 

Mr. BECK. I understood when section 2500 was under considera- 
tion and the word lowest“ was sought to be stricken out and high- 
est inserted, that I could not even amend by adding, after the words 
“ highest rate, the words “at which its component part of chief value 
was cha’ ble,” because that was a chan; 


Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator had it it dor one by unanimous consent; 
I standing by and the Senator from Vermont helping. 

Mr. BECK. I beg pardon. 

Mr. SHERMAN. By unanimous consent. 

Mr. BECK. No, sir; the Senator from Vermont—— 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Chair understand the Sena- 
tor from Ohio as offering the language he sends to the Chair as a substi- 
tute for the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I simply wish to offer the amendment I send to 
the Chair as a substitute for the words inserted in italics. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair holds that amendment to 
be in order. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I shall propose other amendments at some future 
time if weever reach them, to make the schedule conform to this amend- 
ment if sustained. 

Mr. BECK. I desire to understand this, because this is the first of 
a very large number of questions that will follow. The Senate, as in 
Committee of the Whole, agreed that the duty on pig-iron should be $6 
per ton, and on scrap-iron, whether of steel or iron, $6 a ton. I under- 
stand, because there have been a few words changed in this paragraph 
that had nothing to do with the rates of duty, but simply adding some 
other words, including boiler punchings, that it is now in order to 
amend these words by striking out of the section ‘$6 per ton“ and 
inserting 5 of 1 cent per pound,” $6.72 per ton, by 
out $6 for all scrap-iron and inserting $8 for scrap-iron if it is of 
or wrought-iron, and $6 if it is of cast-iron; in other words, that wher- 
ever there is a word in a paragraph that has been added in Committee 
of the Whole, anything is in order as an amendment to that, though 
it may upset the whole of the action of the Senate as in Committee of 
the Whole. Am I mistaken in that? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair would hold that it is per- 
fectly competent in the Senate for any Senator to move to substitute 

in lieu of the language inserted as in Committee of the Whole. 

He would also hold, if the question were presented, that it would be 
in order to move to strike out a part of an amendment agreed to as in 
Committee of the Whole and a part of the text connected with it, and 
offer other language as a substitute. The Chair understands the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Ohio to be in lieu of the language 
inserted on lines 388 and 389 by the Committee of the Whole, and, so 
holding, the Chair holds it to be in order. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I wish to inform the Senator from Kentucky, if 
he will allow me, that I propose at a time he will concede to be proper 
if we ever reach it, at the proper time, to move to strike out the words 
that precede the amendment I offered, and those that follow down to line 
397, so that they will be very plain and simple. It is a simple propo- 
sition to put the duty on pig-iron at three-tenths of a cent a pound. 
The reason why I move it now and the reason why I do not postpone 
offering the amendment is that we may make the necessary changes in 
the clauses that follow it. Iam always very frank in my statements 
about such things. The duty on bar-iron was put at so much per ton 
on the different grades, thus conforming to the action of the Senate in 
fixing the duty on pig-iron. I propose, if this amendment is adopted, 
to move myself, if no one else does, to make the rates in regard to bar- 
iron conform to the action of the Senate in adopting my amendment. 
That is all I propose to do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Ohio permit 
the Chair to suggest that inasmuch as we are now acting upon the 
amendments made as in Committee of the Whole, and his amendment 
looks very far beyond modifying the amendment of the Committee of 
the Whole, he withhold his amendment until the committee amend- 
ments have been acted upon, and it will then be in order to amend the 
text of the bill? 

Mr. SHERMAN. After the amendments made as in Committee of 
the Whole had been concurred in I could not change them. Almost 
the next vote will be the duty on bar-iron, if the Senate refuse to make 
a duty on pig-iron of three-tenths of a cent a pound and oppose any 
change in the schedule as it now stands in regard to bar-iron; so that 
it is necessary to a fair and honest understanding of this matter that 
we should start right, commence with the first article on the tariff: list 
and if we make the duty three-tenths of a centa pound then the other 
duties bate after it will be made to correspond. That is the only 
thing I desire. As a matter of course, a majority of the Senate will be 
able at some time, in spite of technical objections, to do what they want 
in regard to the bill. I prefer to meet technicalities with technicalities; 
and therefore offer the amendment in ratheran unusual way. 

Mr. BECK. I was not at all mistaken as to what the Senator from 
Ohio proposed to do. The only question with me is whether he has a 
right to do it now. If he has not, I protest against his doing it. Not- 
withstanding the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, after full dis- 
cussion, refused to place pig-iron at $6.72 a ton, and though they re- 
fused to put steel, wrought-iron, and wrought scrap-iron at $8 a ton, he 
proposes now, although the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, agreed 
to the bill, regarded as the original text, as presented by the Commit- 
tee on Finance, because there are some words here not bearing upon 
that at all, merely ‘‘boiler-punchings,’’ &., he proposes to upset the 
whole, and thenif he upsets it to amend and change the whole that we 
have done so as to correspond totheviews hemay be able to maintain, 
and then to go on and open up the whole iron schedule again that we 
worked at for three weeks and change each item of it so as to corre- 
spond with the change that he may succeed in making in pig-iron now. 

In other words, he is discontented with the action of the Committee 
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of the Whole in regard to pig-iron, and he seizes hold of a word that 
has nothing to do with the rate of duty imposed upon either pig-iron 
or serap-iron, and seeks to tack an amendment to it that has no con- 
nection with it upon earth, and then avows on the floor of the Senate 
that if he succeeds in doing that he will seek to make the iron schedule 
co nd with it. We are no further advanced to-day with this tariff 
bill, if that is to be the condition and that is to be the idea, than we 
were when we began to consider the bill in Committee of thè Whole— 
not one inch. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator from Kentucky is not a good judge 
of what I intend to do. What I intend to do I shall do, it makes no 
difference what he says. 

Mr. BECK. I am a very good judge of what the Senator says. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will tell the Senator frankly what I intend to 
do, and the Senator will see that my action corresponds to it. I do not 
propose to follow this change any further than to correct the schedule 
in to bar-iron, which in three items was changed; but I do not 
intend to preclude myself if I see proper—I have no such purpose at 
present—irom the right to seek to modify what was done as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole in to other clauses of the iron schedule. It 
may be that other amendments will be offered, and it may be upon con- 
sideration I shall choose to offer amendments; but it is not my purpose 
now to do anything more than simply to offer these amendments in re- 
gard to pig-iron, and then to make the duties on bar-iron correspond to 
those on pig-iron. There are only three amendments, and I think very 
slight ones. In other words, I propose to substitute a fractional rate 
per pound for a duty by the ton on bar-iron and on pig-iron. 

Mr. BECK. But there can be no denying the fact that if the ruling 
of the Chair is to be maintained, that because some word has been in- 
serted anything pertaining to the paragraph under consideration may 
be admitted on an effort to amend, that opens the whole schedule and 
every item of it; and although the Senator from Ohioat present is going 
to confine himself to bar-iron and a few other things, the wholeiron sched- 
ule is just as open now as if it had not been touched in going over it to 
act upon the committee’s amendments; just as open as it was when it 
was first discussed in Committee of the Whole. ; 

My object in rising was to ascertain whether that was the fact or not, 
because, if so, then the 4th of March will find us discussing theiron sched- 
ule, I presume. If that is the purpose of the gentlemen on the other 
side who are discontented with what has been done and wish to open 
it all up again because they did not get all they wanted as we passed 
over the bill in Committee of the le, then itis to be presumed that 
those of us who were beaten and were notable to reduce wire and other 
things down to the point we thought ought to be done will offer our 
amendments to some words that have been added somewhere, and we 
shall have the same old discussions over again. 

I for one, wherever I was as I was upon glass- Ware and divers 
things here, in order to get the bill out of the Senate and send it over 
to the House, was willing to stand upon the action of the Committee of 
the Whole except where there was an egregious mistake, and let it go, 
and take the chances; but we are going over it e now from begin- 
ning to end, and I expect the 4th of March will find the Senator from 
Ohio working at some of these schedules and endeavoring to undo what 
was done by the Committee of the Whole. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Will the Senate agree 
to the amendment pro by the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. MORGAN. the Senate will listen to the Secretary while he 
reads the amendment proposed by the Senator from Ohio in connection 
with the bill—— ` 

Mr. SHERMAN. We will provide for the text afterward. There 
will be no trouble about that. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senate will find the language of the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio is twice repeated in the same paragraph. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Undoubtedly I propose to simplify that very much, 
and when through with the provision will be found to be very short 
and very clear, if amended as I propose. 

Mr. MORGAN. It would be very fine if we would take up the text 
of the bill and put anything in it we wished that way, put wording 
into it containing part of the same and some new language 
and afterward simplify it by striking out what did not suit us; but 
there is no order in that. It is contrary to the rules of order of proced- 
ure in the consideration of this bill or any other bill in the Senate. 
One could move, as suggested to me by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BECK], to levy 40 per cent. ad valorem upon the whole iron schedule 
as an amendment to the amendment offered by the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to inquire of the Chair whether the Chair 
has ruled upon the question. I understood the Chair ruled that the 
amendment of the Senator from Ohio is in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Theamendment of the Senator from 
Ohio is in order as a substitute for the amendment agreed to as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. MORGAN. I will ask the Secretary to read the amendment of 
the Senator from Ohio in connection with the text of the bill just as it 
is, commencing with the text of the bill and reading right on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as indicated 
by the Senator from Alaboma. ’ 


The Acting Secretary read as follows: 


Iron in pigs, iron kent! „spiegeleisen, wrought and cast scrap-iron, and 
eee of every ae tnchuding old iron and old steel way-bars, 
iron in pigs, iron kentledge, spiegeleiscn, and wrought and cast serap-iron, 
three-tenths of 1 cent a pound. ut nothing shall be deemed scrap-iron or 
scrap-steel ex waste or refuse iron and steel that has been actual 
use and is fit only to be remanufactured; steel filings, borings, steel 
railway-bar crop-ends, none of which shall exceed twenty-four inches in ae ey 


steel ingot, bloom, slab, and billet crop-ends, none of which 
edge five inches in length, $0 per ton: Provided, T 


t nothing herein specified 
shall be deemed scrap-iron or scrap-steel except waste or refuse iron or steel 


that has been in actual use and is fit only to be remanufactured by remelting 
or rerolling. 


Mr. MORGAN. The Chair has ruled that that is in order. 
to strike out the amendment of the Senator from Ohie —— 

Mr.SHERMAN. That would be an amendment in the third degree. 

Mr. MORGAN. Not by any means. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The amendment made as in Committee of the 
Whole is an amendment in the first ng mi my amendment is an 
amendment in the second degree. If the tor can get any further 
than that I do not understand how. 

Mr. MORGAN. The fact is the Senator’s amendment is an amend- 
ment to the text of the bill and not an amendment to the amendment 
made as in Committee of the Whole. When I propose to strike out a 
portion of his amendment I can not do it, he says, because it is an 
amendment in the third degree, and yet the very language is contained 
in the text of the bill which he repeats here. I have been here for six 
years, and I have never before seen the Senate made a bauble and a play- 
thing by propositions of this kind, especially by a Senator as old and 

istinguished as the Senator from Ohio, poring | the very language out 
of the text of the bill and ting it again for four or five lines and 
call that an amendment to it for the purpose of evading the observance 
of rules in this body. 

When you wish to ascertain the valueof pig-metal, bar-iron, or steel, 
iron ore is the point to start at. The Senate has given indulgence to 
the Senator from Michigan to pass over informally the tax upon iron ore. 
Now the Senator from Ohio comes in and desires to put a high tariff 
upon certain productions of iron, pig-iron, &c., and upon that he pro- 
poses to base further amendments as we p in the schedule with 
certain manufactures of iron, including bar-iron; and after we have 
gone through, if we should vote all the amendments the Senator from 

hio desires, then some Senators who want a higher duty upon iron 
ore will come in and say, ‘‘ You increased the tariff upon pig-iron and 


I move 


upon various other products of iron, upon bar-iron and steel; you must 
go back now and increase the tariff upon iron ore.“ In this way the 
one is made to pry the other up. It is a very adroit proceeding. 


Mr. LOGAN. We are not bound to vote for it. 

Mr. MORGAN. We are not bound to vote for it, but it is a very 
adroit proceeding, and if the rules of the Senate do not exclude an 
amendment that repeats the whole text of the bill I confess Ido not 
see any use in having rules. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Will the Senate agree 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Ohio to the amend- 
ment made as in Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, there has been throughout this dis- 
cussion a certain suggestion that there was to be a proportion, a grada- 
tion, of the tariff tax, that upon the crude material we were to begin as. 
low as possible and at each advanced stage of manufacture there was to 
dove increase for the mysterious object called protection to American 

T. 

What is the tax proposed by the Senator from Ohio to be laid upon 
the very first advance of iron from the ore itself? What is the equiva- 
lent? I hold it to be rather over than under 60 per cent. ad valorem. 
If you begin with 60 per cent. ad valorem where will you end if you 
preserve any of the theory of proportion which has been so often re- 
ferred to and so seldom acted upon in the course of this debate? 

There are some things that tax laws may do, but a great many other 
things that they can not do. One thing that they can not do in this 
country is todestroy within the United States the inequalities arising 
from natural location and from the natural deposits and facilities for 
the production of any commodity. i 

the figures presented to the Tariff Commission and the figures cer- 
tified by the most representative advocate of the iron industry on the 
Tariff Commission (I speak now of Mr. Oliver, who was examined be- 
fore the Committee on Finance) are true, it is in vain to expect in this 
country the continued production of pig-iron in those localities where 
it costs from $19 to $21 a ton at the furnace in competition with other 
localities where it can be produced at from $12 to $13 at the furnace. 
At from $12 to $13 at the furnace no protection is needed by the Amer- 
ican producer. If the iron in England, here laid down, can not be 
made at less than $10 per ton, and that of a quality far inferior to our 
own, the American product will control the market and control the 
higher price from its intrinsic value. 

I hope the Senate will not accept the amendment of theSenator from 
Ohio, however pertinaciously urged. When I ‘say “ inaciously,’’ 


I do not mean improperly urged, but that Senator has chosen to have 
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his way in regard to the duty upon the primary stage of iron produc- 
tion, and that is the basis, There is an old French saying thatit is the 
first step that costs, and when you are attempting to lay down a tariff 
upon a series of gradations of duty in which each step of cost of labor 
shall be accompanied by a step in the advanced rate of taxation, then 
I say beware of your first step. The step of the Senator from Ohio is 
the first. It is upon the most crude production of metal from the ore 
itself. 

There is one truth in this whole discussion that will follow it from 
beginning to end, and that in the end will vindicate itself. That is, 
there must be a cheaper capacity for production, or else the American 
manufacturer will be shut up in his own market, unable to get out, 
unable to release himself, unable to compete. The only relief for an 
overproduction is stagnation, paralysis, loss ofemployment to labor, and 
other consequences which I do not care to pursue further, but which I 
say are very tragic in their results. 

The very first thing that we need is that the prime essentials of man- 
ufacture, the underlying basis of manufacture, shall be afforded more 
cheaply to our manufacturers. To afford them more cheaply to the 
manufacturer is to the advantage of the laborer. If those two com- 
bine, capital and labor can obtain their original article at a low rate, 
of course the cost must be cheapened to the consumer, and that means 
the great body of the American people engaged in other pursuits than 
the one under consideration. 

I submit to the honorable Senator from Ohio that he has started upon 
this prime basis at too high a rate. priya beara tat. heey 
the highest proportionate tax that is laid upon iron in this ule, 
from the first to the last, of which I have any knowledge. It is my 
judgment that it is the est proportionate tax, and instead of com- 
mencing giving all the industries under which crude iron lies, of which 
it is the corner-stone and the absolute necessity—instead of giving them 
a chance for competition with other peoples than our own, you are ac- 
tually shutting out of the race almost before it 

T regret thas the decision of the Senate has been such as to make this 
am t in order. But yielding to that, I propose to vote against 
any possible advance upon the rate by the Committee on Finance, 
which I say is at the very highest point as the initial point for proceed- 
ing in thisindustry. AsIsay, eee tan ts 
in the theater for the production of iron inthis country. It will in the 
end be controlled by natural facts, because within the jurisdiction of 
the United States we have absolute free trade, as free as the airs that 
blow across the Western plains. That can not be stopped. The nat- 
ural advantages of this country are bound to proclaim and to assert 
themselves and to vindicate themselves. 

Therefore it is that it will not be found useful to attempt to bolster 
up industries in one part of the country by governmental aid in the 
shape of discriminating taxes made in favor of the producer against the 
consumer. It will not be found effectual to lay those taxes, because 

the producer in an unfavorable locality and under unfavorable circum- 
stances will inevitably be outstripped by the producer in a more favor- 
able locality and under more favorable circumstances. In other words, 
if it be true that it has been the will of Providence to place the great 
elements of iron production nearer to each other and to the means of 
transportation in Alabama or Georgia than in Pennsylvania or States far- 
ther to the north, the consequences must be abided by, and they can not 
bec by tariff regulations. 

If it be true, and I assume it to be true, thatthe cradest form of iron 
production, the iron in pigs, can be produced in the furnace of Alabama 
to-day at from $12 to $13 a ton, then, submit that a tax of $6 per ton 
upon the English iron with freights superadded, commissions super- 
added, inland transportation superadded, is undue, and it is starting 
in the ratio of taxation proposed by this bill at such a point as that as 
you progress in the cost of labor and in the progress of manufacture 
your taxes will become absolutely prohibitory and useless to your people, 
because in the end you will have the ordinary results of an over- 
stimulated production and nothing to supply but a limited home 
market. 

I hope that the amendment of the Senator from Ohio will not be 
adopted. I think that in fixing the rate at $6 for this prime cost the 
committee has reached the highest notch. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator from Delaware surprises me. He 
says the duty on paon is the highest of the range of duties on iron of 

any description, and yet he has lying on his table the official figures 
showing that it is the very lowest rate of duty imposed on any form of 
iron whatever. Where could the Senator have found his statistics? 
Here is the document he and I have pored over for one month in the 
committee-room. 

The document which I have in my hand shows that the duty imposed 
on pig-iron of $6 per ton amounts to 30 per cent. ad valorem; that 500,- 
000 tens of pig-iron were imported last year, and that the average value 
under the present law shows that the rate of duty is only 37 per cent. 
The present law is $7 per ton. The Tariff Commission, which care- 
fully examined this whole range of duty, fixed a duty of $6.72 per ton 
on pig-iron as the foundation stone of the tariff on iron. The Commit- 
tee on Finance blindly struck it down to 86 per ton. Why? No an- 
swer was given except that it was important for us to import from for- 


eign countries iron ore from Northern Europe or from Spain where labor 
was worth 10 cents a day so that our people might roll ont that iron 
into bars at a little less cost to them. 

The labor of the men who make pig-iron, who delve in the mine from 
Alabama to the northern part of New York, who cut the timber to 
make charcoal, who dig the coal out of the mountain, is not to be con- 
sidered. Certain manufacturers of iron on the eastern coast wanted 
cheap raw material, and 428 was made a cheap raw material, in or- 
der to enable them to roll out their iron cheaply; but when you come 
to the very next step, work that costs less than one-half the work of 
manufacturing pig- iron, they wish then the rate of duty advanced from 
$6 a ton to 820 a ton. The Senator thinks all that is fàir and right. 
Why, sir, the duty on pig: iron under existing laws is the highest duty 
imposed by the tariff schedule. It formerly was $9 a ton. 

Mr. BAYARD. What does the Senator estimate the ad valorem of 
$6 a ton upon the common English pig? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Here are the statistics. It is shown here that 
the eee tariff on iron in pigs is 37 per cent. The proposed tariff 
by the Tariff Commission is 34 per cent. The tariff established by the 
committee is 30 per cent. Here are the number of tons given, 530,061.64, 
imported at a valuation of 89, 904, 690.37, and the amount is carried 
out, the percentage being 37 per cent. The Tariff Commission pro- 
posed a reduction down to 34 per cent., and the Committee on Finance 
proposed a further reduction down to 30 percent. On bar-iron and all 
the other forms of iron that follow it ranges from 49, 50, even up to 
82, and various other rates per cent. 

Mr. BAYARD. If it were, the specific duty becomes so delusive that 
I can not agree with the Senator as to the fact, and I think we have 
means of settling the difference between us as to the fact. He says that 
$6 a ton is equivalent to 30 per cent. I am di to affirm, on the 
basis of facts in my on, that it is 60 per cent. rather than 30. 
What is the price free on board of the common English pig-iron? Iam 


not now of Swede iron, but what is the price now free on board 
of common ish pig-iron to-day in Liverpool? 

Mr. SHER According to the statement before you it is be- 
tween $17 and $18 a ton. Here is the statement of the valuation, the 
number of tons imported, the valuation put upon the articles by the 
importers themselves. 

Mr. BAYARD. I stand here with a reputable paper, the Economist, 
panino on the 6th of January, stating the prices current, showing 

tch pig-iron at 44 shillings, and Scotch iron is 4 shillings a ton 
always higher than the ordinary ish. There is the price in the 
makeh I am not coming now to pennies, but the average rate abroad 
is 5 

Mr. SHE N. I will. answer. If we can not take the official 
statements made by the persons who import this iron, what can we take? 
Perhaps Scotch pig-iron at some place in Scotland may be worth 48 
shillings a ton; that is equivalent to about $12.50. 

Mr. BAYARD. But I believe as a matter of fact that the common 
grade of English pig-iron can be sold free on board ship to-morrow at 
an equivalent of 210 American money per ton in Liverpool. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Here I have a reputable paper 

Mr. BAYARD. So have I. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That givesthe value of pig-iron at different places: 

Lengloan, alongside Glasgow, 65s. 6d.; Coltn longsi lasgow, 028. 
iorra; ee lasgow, 63s. 6d.; 1 . ie Se, 

Which do you believe? I do not quote newspapers in regard to this; 
but here is a paper that corresponds with the official record which shows 
that the invoices (which are always as low as they can be) represent 
that the value of this pig-iron is between $17 and 818 a ton. But the 
Senator said, and so did my friend from Alabama, that Alabama could 
produce pig-iron at $10, or $12, or $13, or $14—I have forgotten ex 
actly. Wedonot propose to interfere with Alabama. More Ohio peo- 
ple have gone to Alabama to delve in your iron-ore mines than the 
natives round about there. That industry there has been developed 
mainly by citizens formerly from Ohio, and we do not ask any protec- 
tion against them. But the statements that have been made on this 
floor in regard to iron in Alabama have beenentirely erroneous. Here 
is a petition to the Senate and House of Representatives signed, it is 
said, by all but one manufacturer of pig-iron and of bar-iron in the State 
of Alabama, and they appeal to Congress to give them the duty pro- 
posed by the Tariff Commission. I say that it would be injurious and 
ruinous to them to place that duty less than is p by the Tariff 

mission. They correct all these statements that have been made 
aboutthe cost of pig-ironin Alabama. I will read it: 
To the honorable the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the Uniled States in Congress assembled : 


Your memorialists, manufacturers of pig-iron in Alabama, respectfully repre- 
sent to your honorable bodies: 
That we have vital interests in the pending tariff legislation ; 


That our distance from markets for our products neutralizes the advantages 
we may have of cheaper production; 

That we need the tariff to secure the American market to American produc- 
ers; 

That with English wages we could defy England, but that paying, as we do, 
double her wages, we can not compete with her even in the markets of our own 
State; 


That we earnestly urge the passage of a tariff bill this session—not less pro- 
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tective than the commission bill—and that we shall seriously deprecate any 

attem| e cee e of by factious op: ition ; 
the whole sum paid as di 9 tal invested in iron 

in Alabama and Geo) ee per cent. of the capital and 


the same business d years 
ublished statement of an Ala- 


ma for $9.50 per ton as dif- 
facilities by from 30 to 50 per cent., even 


That we hereby accredit Mr. F. L. Wadsworth, secretary of Alice Furnace 
Company, of Birmingham, Alabama, as the bearer of this memorial, andas the 
representative of our views. 


HAM 
Per JAMES G, CALDWE 


IRON COMPANY, 

By GEORGE NOBLE. 
N COMPANY, 
By GEORGE NOBLE. 
EDWARDS 


Why, sir, the cost of charcoal-iron in Alabama ranges at about $20a ton, 
the other iron is somewhat less than that. Many erroneous state- 
ments have been made about it. It seems to be regarded that this duty 
on pig-irort is a small matter that can be easily turned aside. The man- 
ufacture of pig-iron is a larger industry than all the other iron indus- 
tries of the United States put together. You may pile up your rolling- 
mills and your steel-rail mills and all the other branches of the iron 
industry, and they do not te, either in the capital employed or 
in the number of men employed or in the product, anything like the 
aggregate of pkey There are 3,700,000 tons of pig-iron made in this 
country, oi is an interest vital to be protected. There are five 
ane blast-furnaces now going on, of which a great many are in 
io. 

But I do not want to debate this question. I say that the Tariff 
Commission have reported that $6.72 a ton is as low as this duty ought 
to be. There are petitions without number piled upon the table here 
and upon the table of the Committee on Finance remonstrating against 
any reduction of this duty. Every Senator must have made up his 
mind upon the question. All I want is a fair vote. I desire it had, 
and had now, so that we may proceed after this vote to make the other 
articles of bar-iron conform to the rate fixed by this vote, and then har- 
monize if possible those features of the bill. All I ask is the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. BECK. This question was fully discussed three weeks ago, the 
Senator from Ohio taking a leading part in the discussion. I propose 
1 read from the RECORD what occurred and the yeas and nays then 
Bad, so that the yeas and nays on this vote and the yeas and nays on 
the same question may stand side by side. The Secretary read the 
paragraph, ipa 

ron 0 
eee eee 
filings, bori: turn! railway-bar crop-en none of w shall ex- 

twenty-four inches in length, steel i ingot, bloom, slab, and 
Billet crop-ends, none of which shall exceed five inches in! $6 per ton: 
That nothing shall be deemed scrap-iron or scrap- except waste 

A iron or steel that is fit only to be remanufactured by remelting or re- 

Then this occurred; 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I will simply say that the motion I now make 


He made the same motion he makes now to restore it to $6.72 a ton, 
or three-tenths of a cent a pound— 


Mr. SHERMAN, Mr. President, I will simply sar that the motion I now make re- 
stores the duty on pig-iron to the rate p y the Tariff Commission, which 
is a reduction of 24 cents a ton on the present rate of duty. 

Early in the investigation of this subject the Finance Committee on the first 
reading proposed to insert $6 per ton, which isa reduction of 72 cents per ton. My 
motion is to make it three-tenths of 1 cent a pound, which is equivalent to 86.72 


per ton. 
I stated yesterday all the argument I wish to make upon this subject. 


I am much tempted to go back and read that argument, for it is a 
better one and a fuller one than he has made now; but I will not. 


The most intelligent gentlemen engaged in this business from different States 
in the Union—for pig-iron is made in twenty-five States—have stated that this 
reduction from $6.72 down to $6 would por out of blast fully one-half the fur- 
naces in the great centers of production of pig-iron. Six dollars and seventy-two 
cents was agreed upon on all hands as about the fair rate to be imposed upon 
pigiron and is a reduction of the present rate. 

do not wish to prolong the argument, but I have no doubt this amendment, 
if adopted, will be in harmony with the general features of the bill, will be in 
accordance with the carefully considered report of the Tariff Commission made 
after the examination of a great number 3 The industry affected 
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amounts to 3,700,000 tons produced in this country. Notwithstanding we have 
so many advantages in producing pig-iron, there were last year imported into 
this country over 600,000 tons. 

With this brief statement I will submit the question to the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Ohio (M. 

Mr. BECK called for the yeas and 


The result was announced—yeas 16, nays 37; as follows: 
YEAS—16. 


HERMAN }. 
nays, and they. were ordered. 


Anthony) Cameron of Wis., Hil, Mahone. 
Blair, Chilcott, Lapham, omary 
wn, Conger, : Sewe! 

Cameron of Pa., Harrison, Stilian, Sherman., 
NAYS—37. 

Allison, Dawes, ` Hoar, Pugh, 

Barrow, Edm: Á Ingalls, Slater, 

Bayard, Frye, Jackson, you 

Beck, George, Kellogg, 

Butler, Groome, Lamar, Voorhees, 

Call, Grover, McDill, Walker, 

Camden, „ Hale, Maxey, Williams. 

Cockrell, Hampton, Morgan 

Coke, Morrill, 

Davis of III., Hawley, Platt, 


So the amendment was rejected. 


So by a vote of 37 to 16 the exact proposition now made was voted 
down three weeks ago on a call of the yeas and nays, and I call for them 


Mr. SHERMAN. I desire to say that that vote was had before this 
Ajax of opposition to,this bill hammered away with his broadax and 
knocked the various schedules to pieces. Sir, if the bill had been left 
in harmony with the provisions contained in it and the iron schedule 
had been left as reported it would have been pretty near a fair rate of 
taxation. I have no doubt whatever that if the remainder of the iron 
schedule had been agreed upon substantially as re by the Com- 
mittee on Figance the Senate would of its own motion almost have re- 
stored this duty on pig-iron, because it would have been demonstrable 
that the duty on pig-iron was less than the other rates proposed in the 
bill; and I hope yet Senators will do what is just and right in regard 
to this question. That is all I desire. 

This very unusual, very remarkable way that the Senator from Ken- 
tucky has of reading the names of Senators as if it was wrong to change 
their votes when the circumstances are or when the facts are 
more fully presented of the havoc that has been made in other sections 
of this bill, it seems to me is very much like doing such things in a de- 
bating school with boys at college, when the point of inconsistency some- 
times is the most glaring and daring accusation that can be made against 
anybody. We are not school-boys here. 

This duty on pig-iron, which lies at the foundation of all the duties 
on iron, is one that protects the labor of thousands of husbandmen. 
Thousands of farmers are employed in the winter in cutting timber for 
the furnaces, No industry in our broad land employs a greater variety 
of labor than this industry, and if this industry can not be protected 
against that competition which it has suffered and which threatens it 
almost with overthrow, then no industry provided for in this tariff 
list ought to be protected, because if the common labor of those who 
contribute to make pig-iron is not to be protected against the labor of 
ppan and Africa, then the labor of the puddler and the higher skilled 
labor in the different processes of 8 not to be protected. 

Mr, MORGAN. Mr. President, I thought when the Senator from 
Ohio was trying to put up the price of pig-iron he was trying to protect 
labor from Africa; but now it seems he is seeking to exclude it. We 
have more labor from Africa than almost any other sort of labor in my 


portion of the country. In fact the great labor in producing 
iron there is African labor, I am in favor of having all the labor of this 
country fairly dealt with, not to take one icular branch of industry 


and stimulate it until the balance of the 
starvation rates. 

A telegram has been read here and a petition that has been sent to 
the Senate has been referred to by the Senator from Ohio. That petition 
was gotten up by some ten or twelve of the furnaces in my State, who 
have built themselves up out of the woods, you may say, who have 
opened their coal-beds, opened their iron-ore beds, opened their quar- 
ries of limestone, built their railroads and their other roads, and planted 
their foundations from the ground up. When it was found that the 
legislation of Congress was in the direction of reducing the tariff on pig- 
iron from $7 to $6 a ton, these gentlemen came in with a petition which 
I had the honor of presenting the other day to the Senate. I wish to 
call attention now to one or two points in that petition. One of them 
is: 

That we need the tariff to secure the American market to American produ- 
cers. 

Another is: 


That with English wages we could de England, but that paying, as we do, 
neg her wages, we can not compete with her, even inthe markets of ourown 
te. 


bor of the country is put on 


s * * * s * 

That the whole sum paid as dividends on ba ioe invested in making pig-iron 

in Alabama and Georgia has not amounted to 5 per cent. of the capital and 
lost in the same business during the past fifteen years. 
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Then again: 

That we pointedly dissent from the recently published statement of an official 
of an Alabama iron company that iron is being made in Alabama for $9.50 per 
ton, as diffe: from our experience with equal facilities by from 30 to 50 per 
cent., even for the cheaper grades of iron. 

That it is our opinion, based on ten years’ experience in the manufacture of 
pig-iron in Alabama, that the cost of making it will in the future increase rather 
than diminish. 

That is a bad outlook for the portion of the people of the United 
States that we expect to supply with iron in the future, that the cost 
of production in Alabama is to increase rather than to diminish in 
future. Why is that to be so? I have stated on the floor of the 
Senate that I had been informed by men who were practical iron- 
workers in Alabama that they had made a profit on iron at Birming- 
ham by making it at $9 a ton. That was when prices were normal 
both for labor and for provisions. The year before last was a year of 
very short crops, and the cost of making iron in Alabama was of course 
very greatly increased because we had to import our provisions from 
the country lying along the valley of the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers. 

Now, I wish to call attention to an interview with Dt. Miller, who 
is a Northern man who has gone to Alabama, and been for a 
number of years there in the production of iron. He is himself the owner 
of a furnace. He had an interview,“ and it is his exposition of the 
iron- producing interest of Alabama against which these gentlemen pro- 
test. I wish now to read to the Senate what Dr. Miller says he has done 
and what can be done in the production of iron in that country, and 
the reasons why it is that they require an increase in the tariff upon 
pig-iron. 

“ What is the comparative cost of pig-iron in the Birmingham district and in 
Pennsylvania?” 

“ Pig-iron of 5 similar to that made by the Birmingham furnaces is now 


being made Bra furnaces 
Iron costing that much sells in Pittsburgh at from $22 to 


markets of the country,” g 
It must be understood in dealing with this subject here that when 
our established their plants in Alabama many of them had 


to go on with comparatively rade methods of smelting iron and with 
small furnaces. 

The questioning was continued: 

Perhaps if you would take one particular company, say the Eureka Company, 
aa ive roui ts of its work, the public.would get a better idea of the reat cost, 

“The Eureka Iron Company has at Oxmoor two furnaces. Onesmaller furnace 
is 13 feet bosh and 60 fect high: This was putin blast September 5 last, with three 
Whitwell ovens 17 by 65 feet dimension. e product for December was not quite 
1,800 tons, or som over 55 tons per day, the cost of which was $9.7 
ton. The other furnace, 16 feet bosh and 60feet high, is out of blast for repairs. 
The company is now putting up three Whitwell ovens, 18 by 70 feet dimension, and 
adding a new Weimer blowing engine. The product of furnace will be from 
80 to 90 tons per day. Both furnaces will make 135 tons per day, and at a cost of 
less than $10 per ton.” 

“What is cost of ores and coke ?" 

“If brown ore and red ore be used in the proportion of one-quarter of the 
former and three-quarters of the latter, the cost of ore is $2 per ton of iron.” 

But in these calculations no allowance has been made for wear and tear. 
What amount will cover that?“ 


o particularize, the Eureka Company b red ore two miles on the 
own tramway, brown ore thirty-five miles, limestone thirty-five miles, and coke 
seven miles, The Woodward F 
and limestone within a radius of six miles.“ 

“How much capital is invested in the iron business around Birmingham, and 
what is the product of the furnaces?” 

Not less than $2,500,000. As soon as the coke supply will let all the furnaces 
start up and run on full time, and as soon as some furnaces now nearly com- 
pleted begin work, the actual daily product will be six hundred and fifty tons 
and the daily ca; ity will be eight hundred tons.“ 

How about the tariff on iron?” 

„Without a tariff Scotch pig could be laid down at New Orleans at $16 to $17, 
and iron from the Cleveland district of England at $13.” 

Dr. Miller is a protective-tariff man; he demands a tariff on iron, 
and has not a word to say about what the rate shall be in this com- 
munication or in any other; but because he came out and stated facts 
upon his own experience, after a long experience and observation in 
iron-making in Alabama, he is assailed by these ten or twelve gentle- 
men who have not been in the business as Jong as he has and who want 
to get rich very rapidly. He is assailed by them, and they attack him 
in a petition they sent before the Senate, because he came out and 
stated to the world the actual facts about the iron production. I have 
no doubt about his statement being true. Dr. Miller is a man who 
would not make a false statement on a question of this kind to any per- 
son, ially to the injury of his own interest, when the Senate of the 
United States atthe very moment had the tariff under consideration. I 
am blamed in some quarters, perhaps by these very gentlemen who sent 
this petition here, for not consenting to a high tariff on pig-iron. 

ell, Mr. President, I must look to the general welfare of the coun- 
try in which I live. Every man in the State of Alabama who is en- 
gaged in any agricultural business has quite a large use for iron, and if 
we commence as we have been doing in this bill by putting a high duty 
on the raw material that duty will be increased in almost arithmet- 


urnace, on the A. G. S. Road, has its ores, coal, 


ical progression as you go up in the grade of manufacture to the higher 
grades, and this tariff which our ore men and our pig-metal men get, 
apparently at a small rate, will be multiplied in the cost of the ma- 
terial by every man who touches it from that time forward; and a duty 
of 50 cents a ton upon ore, which it is proposed to raise to 75 cents, and 
75 cents on coal, and then a duty of $6 or $7 a ton upon pig-iron, will 
be multiplied every time a new process of man is entered upon, 
and it will be made the pretext and the basis for a multiplication of 
that duty, so that when the farmer comes to pay it he has paid the 
duty on that pig-metal four or five times before he gets a steel hoe to 
put in the ground or a plow-share with which to plow the soih 

There is where the objection comes in. If the manufacturers of the 
more refined metal necessary for commerce can not do with a less tariff 
than they have got here, let them have it, but I do not wish to furnish 
them a pretext for making heavy demands on all agricultural commu- 
nities by increasing the tariff on pig-metal. 

Mr. President, there is no power on this earth that can repress the 
8 of iron in Alabama as long as iron is needed for human use. 

is industry has not gone into operation there because of a protective 
tariff. It has gone by the invitation of nature, which has spread abroad 
through the surface of the country her stores of ore and coal and lime- 
stone and timber necessary for all manner of construction, which invi- 
tation has been accepted by the enterprise of men who have gone there 
to develop an interest which after a while will be a very great one. 

Now, sir, I assume that we make iron there at $12 a ton and that we 
have made a fair living profit out of it; that we can live by it. It costs 
us now under our present system of transportation four dollars and a 
half to get it to market. How much does it cost Pittsburgh to get her 
iron tomarket? It costs her nothing; she simply has to put it in cars 
from the works or haul it down from Johnstown or from Connellsville 
or wherever it may be to the city of Pittsburgh for manufacture. She 
converts the pig-iron into all manner of iron and steel manufactures. 
So long as we shall encourage her to do that at the expense of our plant- 
ing communities just so long we shall be paying fourand a half dollars, 
at least a third ora fourth of the cost of production, to the railroads for 
hauling our metal off to have it manufactured and to bring it back again. 
I am for man ing iron in Alabama in all its forms. 

The very point we are overcoming now in cotton manufacture is one 
we have got to overcome in iron manufacture. We raise the raw cotton 
upon our fields. We have been in the habit of shipping it to New 
England and also abroad to d, having it manufactured and re- 
turned to us. We have found that by a natural law of protection in- 
cident to the location of the cotton-field, and also to the manner of put- 
ting it up for the market or for transportation, and the interest on the 
money and the insurance and the loss of value in the staple by handling 
and the loss by wastage and by its Magner | dirty in transportation, 
we have a clear advantage over all the rest of the world in manufact- 
uring cotton of 12 per cent., and no man can make the figures lower 
than that. 

What are we doing? Weare putting up cotton manufactories in our 
own country; we are building the shops upon our own plantations; we 
are putting up the factories in view of the cotton fields; we are carry- 
ing out the policy that General Jackson recommended to the people of 
the United States in reference to heavy products, and that was to carry 
the machinery to the fields where the raw material was produced. I 
wish to do that same thing in Alabama. I wish to see all the manu- 
facturers of iron center themselves around the beds where the ore is dug 
and where the pig-metalis smelted through the furnaces. Are we todo 
that by continuing a class of protection which will ruin our people and 
destroy their prosperity? Weare paying tribute to railroads contin- 
ually, and I notice that the railroad men in this body and their friends 
outside want the transportation of this stuff across the country. I do 
not blame them; but look at what an enormous burden it places on us. 
Four dollars and a half for transporting the metal to Pittsburgh to be 
manufactured, or to Cincinnati or Saint Louis, and then we have to» 
a pet any the machinery they send back to our country for the purpose 
of using it. 

Now, sir, the way to encourage the iron production in my State is to 
let it alone and reduce the tariff so that our people can live upon what 
they earn and not be compelled to expend it in transportation, in car- 
rying their metal off to have it manufactured and bringing it back again. 
We have got to start upon a new era, and I object to our friends in Ohio- 
and Pennsylvania, who have had the encouragement of this Govern- 
ment in the manufacture of iron for a century, continuing to impose the 
burdens they are doing upon our own people, and thereby cutting us. 
off from the ability to manufacture. We do not want to send our iron 
off for them to smelt; we do not want to send our pig-metal off for them 
to melt; we want to have our rolling-mills and all manner of iron pro- 
duction up to the finest that can be produced in the world carried on 
directly in connection with the mines. I for one appreciate the neces- 
sity of following up what this able gentleman has stated here and of 
keeping the manufacture of iron in the country where the production 
of the raw material is as cheap as he shows it to be by his detailed state- 
ment in this country. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, on account of the condition of my 
throat I am not able to engage in this discussion to any great extent, 
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but I want to enter my protest against some statements made by the 
honorable Senator from Alabama. While he gives the authority for 
‘them, yet I am very sure that his authority is incorrect. While he be- 
lieves the authority is right in the statements, Iam very sure he is mis- 
led. While his authority states that iron can be made in Alabama at 
from $9 to $10 per ton, I know it cannot be done. This can be done, I 
admit: Where a furnace is in first-rate working condition, everything 
running smoothly, the stock on hand all right, no hinderance, no 
breakdowns, there may be a month at a time sometimes when it can 
run and make iron at that rate if you pay no attention to any- 
thing but the expense of that month; but there is no one in Alabama, 
Georgia, Tennessee, or any other State in the South that is making 
pig-iron by the year or running through the year at any such price. I 
have a little experience and I have a little knowledge on this subject 
and I know whereof I speak as to part of what I say, and as to the 
-other part I have most reliable information from gentlemen of character 
who are engaged in the business and know all about it. 

Let me give an illustration. While I was home the other day I met 
‘Mr. J. C. Warner, of Tennessee, who is the president of the Railroad 
and Coal Company, I believe it is called; we usually know it as the 
Sewanee Company. They are running three large furnaces. Mr. War- 
ner is a man of consummate ability as a business man, as the Senator 
from Tennessee very well knows, a man whose word would be taken 
anywhere, perfectly reliable, and the general manager is one of the 
best business men I know in this country. I asked Mr. Warner what 
had been the price that it had cost them, counting nothing on plant or 
interest on the machinery, to make pig-iron during the past year. He 
told me that it had averaged a little over $15 a ton, and I know they 
worked economically. Counting $1 per ton for the depreciation of the 
plant and the repairs, which Dr. Miller, in a statemeht read by the 
Senator from Alabama, admits to be correct, then, the furnace I have 
control of, and which I think is worked about as closely as any one, 
it cost us last year within a fraction of 515 a ton. The testimony of 
every other iron-man except Dr. Miller is that iron can not be made at 
-any less price. 

Mr. MORGAN. I will say to the Senator from Georgia that the first 
informant I ever had was Colonel Sloss, president of and y inter- 
ested in the Birmingham furnace, who told me it could be made for 89 


per ton. 

Mr. BROWN. I have admitted that there are days probably when 
. is working well that it can be done, but Colonel Sloss will 
not come here to testify, nor will any other man from Alabama, that 
he can take it the year through and that the year's work will average 
anywhere in that neighborhood. It is simply out of the question, as 
every man who knows anything aboutiron-making who isat all informed 
on the subject, knows. There are periods when a furnace works very 
finely, and other periods when it does not work so well. There are stop- 
pages by b: and the like occasionally; but your hands are em- 
ployed and their wages are running. You are one or two weeks at a 
time making nothing. Counting all these contingencies, and they all 
come out of the expenses of the year, there is no concern that can pos- 
sibly do it. 

Now a word as to the idea of the Senator from Alabama about man- 
ufacturing our own 5 95 — at home into bars. I would be delighted to 
see that day. I would like to see the day when railroad men would have 
to carry none of the pig- iron made in Georgia, Alabama, and Tennessee 
any further west, but the Senator will never see it while he pursues the 
piy in reference to the tariff on iron that he now pursues, for neither 

e nor any friend of his will ever under such circumstances put any 
money into relling-mills to make the iron; they can not do it. Take 
the rolling-mills at Chattanooga; one or two have broken down already. 
A large steel mill has been put up there by the Roane Iron Company; 
but it is now virtually broken down. They are doing very little, be- 
cause they can not live at present prices. I do not say they are in in- 
solvency, for it is a strong company, but they are finding it a very bad 
investment and will not be able to continue it. Take the rolling-mill 
property at Atlanta, my own city; it has been in the hands of three or 
four companies and is now entirely broken down. Under the present 
tariff it has not been able to live. 

There is a rolling-mill or two I believe at Birmingham in the Sena- 
tor’s State, but they are 1 at very short profits, and if you re- 
duce the tariff on iron let me tell the Senator from Alabama and every- 
body else that you are not going to find capitalists Who will put their 
money into any such losing business to make your iron for you at home. 

You have to still continue to ship your pig-iron and pay four dol- 
lars and a half a ton on it for freight, and in doing that the railroads 
are getting very low freight. We have to carry ita long way. It is 
carried in the cars returning from bringing loads of provisions usually, 
and you get a rate of three-quarters of a cent a ton a mile, not much 
more than the actual cost ef carriage. The railroads are making no 


large amount out of it. If it were not that they bring loaded cars 
from the West with supplies for the South, which is unfortunately 
done to a greater extent than we ought to do—if it were not for that 
and the scant low rate we get on the iron in returning cars that would 


otherwise go empty, we could not ship any to the West at the present 
rate, 


All the advantage we have over Pennsylvania in the cheapness of 
making pig-iron on account of the materials being near together would 
be more than overcome by the freight, and as it is it is not more than 
overcome. My estimate is that there is just about one dollara ton in 
our favor when we count the advantage we have in the juxtaposition 
of the materials on the one hand and the disadvantage we have of freight 
on the other. That is in our favor, and I think likely to remainabout 
in that condition. Iam familiar somewhat with the pig-iron interest 
there, and I know at the preseut rate of tariff the margin is exceed- 
ingly close. The manufacturers are piling up iron simply because they 
do not want to force it on the market at the present low rate, hoping 
for a little better rate. If you reduce the tariff it will not be a living 
rate, and some of them will be obliged to close. 

In speaking of the Tennessee furnace that I referred to a while ago, 
I will add that it is to be taken into account there that they have very 
cheap labor. That company works over three hundred convicts. I 
have the authority of Mr. Warner for saying that the iron costs them 
over $15 a ton. The company that I belong to works over three hun- 
dred convicts, and counting $1 per ton for repairs of the furnace, which 
Dr. Miller admits to be correct, it costs us within a fraction of $15. 

Mr. BAYARD. Is convict labor as economical as other labor to its 
employers ? y 

Mr. BROWN. Whereit is properly managed. 
for this reason: it does not strike. 

Mr. BAYARD. Isit economical in the production of iron? 

Mr. BROWN. It is cheaper in this, that the convict labor never gets 
up a strike. They might be willing to strike but they are not permitted 
to strike. You can control that labor, which is a great advantage. 

Mr. BAYARD. But irrespective of the question of control, are those 
laborers as diligent or as intelligent as others who are employed when 
they get the result of their own exertions? 

Mr. BROWN. A great many of them are intelligent, though bad 
men who have been sent to the penitentiary. Where convict labor is 
well it is economical. The desirability of it is that you 
control ir rer no matter what goes wrong you have no labor strike; 
you can e your calculations on it in that way and you find that 
they are not asking for an increase of wages. So take them altogether, 
the concerns I speak of being worked with these laborers, the produc- 
tion has cost the amount I have stated. 

Mr. BAYARD. What is the number of convicts so employed in the 
State of Georgia? 

Mr. BROWN. A little over three hundred employed in the State of 
Georgia in this enterprise. 

Mr. BAYARD. That is scarcely enough to make a calculation upon. 

Mr. BROWN. It is in running one furnace and preparing the coke 
torunit. It is more than the labor necessary to make coke for one 


It is a liftle cheaper 


furnace. 

Mr. BAYARD. Is there any other furnace in Georgia that pro- 
Sat iron as cheaply as this furnace where this class of labor is em- 
ployed? 

Mr. BROWN. I do not know of any. 

Mr. BAYARD. At Birmingham, in Alabama, this kind of labor is 
not employed, I understand. 

Mr. BROWN. Ido not know as to that. I have understood that 
some of the mining concerns in Alabama employed such labor; but I 
know less of Alabama’s condition than elsewhere. I know about the 
Tennessee convicts I have referred to, because Mr. Warner, the presi- 
dent of the company, has mentioned to me the fact. 

Mr. VAN WICK. Is $15 a ton a remunerative price for making 
iron? 

Mr. BROWN. Under the presenttariff. We have to pay about four 
dollars and a half a ton to get it to Saint Louis, or to the Western market. 

Isimply wished to correct an erroneous impression that I thought 
the Senator from Alabama labored under. I do not suppose he intends 
to misrepresent the matter; I know he does not; but he presents the au- 
thority of Dr. Miller, and I controvert that authority and say that taking 
it the year round the statement is not correct as to any other furnace. 

Mr. MORGAN. I do not know that I can controvert the statement 
of the Senator from Georgia, because he has personal experience in this 
matter and I have to rely on information and observation; but if we 
take the iron at $13 a ton, as producing a fair remunerative price, or 
if you place on it $14 a ton or $15—— . 

Mr. BROWN. Then you go about it. 

Mr. MORGAN. Putitat$15aton. We have then one-fifth of the 
amount produced in Alabama to pay for transportation to get it toa mar- 
ket, The Senator from Georgia says that I shall never live to see any 
iron rolled in Alabama unless we give, as I understand him, a higher 
protective duty upon ore. 

Mr. BROWN. No; we must not reduce it on iron. 

Mr. MORGAN. I do not understand that the business of rolling iron 
in Alabama has ever depended very much upon the duty. The trans- 
portation makes more in our favor than anything else, and there is just 
as apt to be an overproduction of iron in Alabama as anywhere else; 
and if Alabama produces more iron than she can find market for at rea- 
sonable rates of transportation, then I do not think that it is at all right 
that the balance of the community in Alabama, an agricultural com- 
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munity, should be taxed for the purpose of enabling the iron producer 
to get his iron into a further market. Now, suppose we produced no 
more iron in Alabama than would supply the markets in the vicinity, 
Georgia, Tennessee, Mississippi, and Alabama, which are tributary by 
nature to our iron production; that industry, then, in that State would 
be balanced up with the other industries, and you would not have one 
industry taxed for the purpose of building up another and giving it 
iar profits, and it is to that that I object. 

I have heard the claim for the protection of American labor urged in 
this body very frequently of late, sometimes in terms that were pa- 
thetic and sometimes eloquent, sometimes in terms that were depreca- 
tory. Now, I find that the cotton-growers of Alabama are put in com- 
petition with penitentiary convicts in Georgia, and that they have to 
be taxed to encourage that branch of American industry over in the 
State of Georgi 

Mr. BROWN . Where do you put your convicts? 

Mr. MORGAN. We put them in the coal-mines, as I-am informed, 
but I am against a tax on coal; I am for making that free. I am not 
in favor of taxing any portion of the agricultural community in any 
State for the 8 of encouraging that description of American labor 
which is employed in these establishments in Georgia. 

Mr. BROWN. The Senator will permit me one moment. If the con- 
victs of Alabama work in the coal-mines then they help make the coke 
that makes the iron, and the Senator should not declaim against the con- 
vict labor of Georgia when it comes in competition with convict labor 
in his own State. 

Mr. MORGAN. I include the convict labor of my own State. I 
am not in favor of discriminating by a tariff in favor of the employ- 
ment of convict labor and taxing women who have to go into the cotton- 
fields to make the cotton to pay for it. We do not get protection for the 
eotton-growersin any form or shape. They have to bearall the burdens, 
and it has been my p in all I have had to say about this to try 
to get the burdens off them as much as possible. 

There is Birmingham, which is growing up in great prosperity; but 
ing to add a dollar to the wealth of the State of Ala- 
bama is a problem. If Birmingham is to raise the price of farm labor 
all over the State 25 cents a day, or something like that, the farmers 
will have to give up cotton-planting and will have to stop, or else it 
will have to be planted entirely on the hills by the few white people 
who are scattered about among them; or if Birmingham or any other 
ind in Alabama is to draw the labor from the cotton plantations 
continually by additional temptations, I do not see how we are to con- 
duct our great agricultural enterprises. I shall begin to believe after 
a while that it is more a curse than a blessing to have these great be- 
stowments of coal and iron in the bosom of our State. 

Now, there is one thing beyond question, and that is that no cotton- 
planterin the South is making any money. If a man in the South makes 
any money planting cotton it is the merest speculation in the world. 
The great body of the cotton- producing people in the South are not 
making money. The truth is they are scarcely making a living. If 
you will go to the records of the different courts in Alabamaand through- 
out the entire South and look at the mortgages that are upon the growing 
crops, upon the stock, upon the plantations, that have been created in 
consequence of the want of material, the want of means on the part of 
the cotton-growers to raise these crops, you would be utterly astonished. 
Some of the most experienced cotton-planters in the South, some of 
the ablest and most industrious men that I know of, have been com- 
pelled to withdraw from that business. It was but yesterday that I had 
a letter from a gentleman whois a scientific cotton-grower as well as a 
practical cotton- grower, a man who may be said to have been raised in 
the cotton-field, perfectly sober in his habits, thoroughly studious, no 
more industrious man in the world than he is, no more intelligent man 
I think that I know of, has been compelled to leave the State of Ala- 
bama, where he has sunka fine cotton plantation in his efforts to pro- 
duce that staple, and go to North Alabama on the Tennessee River 
and engage in the raising of small fruits and matters of that kind for 
the purpose of trying to make a living. 

And so it is throughout the whole length and breadth of the cotton 
growing States. Where a man has got capital enough and land adapted 
to agriculture so that he can make a living at home, as we call it, so that 
he can raise his cattle, his horses, hishogs, his sheep, and then can make 
cotton as an extra erop, that man can get along, and in the course of a few 
years, by strict economy and watchfulness, he can accumulate a little 
money; but if he liveson what is called the great cotton belt where he is 
exposed to the depredations of an immense mass of black people who are 
not strictly given to honesty in all their dealings with other people's 
property, and where he has to employ the labor and pay for it in money, 
or where he has to let out his plantation to be run upon the system ef 
shares, as it is termed, a tenancy from year to year, it is a matter of im- 
possibility, as has been shown, for these men, experienced as they are, to 
maintain themselves in the growth of cotton. 

And now, my word for it, the growth of cotton in the United States 
is not going to keep pace with the increase of population and with its 
hitherto wonderful amount of production unless we in some way or other 
take some of the burdens off the cotton-growers. They have to buy all 
that they eat, nearly all. that they wear, have to pay heavy taxation, 
and they are subjected to a great many losses and difficulties, A cot- 


ton crop is of all things in the world the most precarious. Its enemies 
begin from the moment the seed is placed in the ground until the lint 
is gathered and passed through the gin, for even the dropping of a 
match or a spark of fire from an engine or anything else after the lint 
is prepared and ready for packing will destroy it like a box of tinder, 
and everything is burned up, destroyed. It is a crop that requires ever- 
lasting watchfulness. It takes from one year’s end to the other to raise 
it and prepare it for market. It is the hardest crop to raise, and yet 
in many respects it is a fascinating crop, because it is beautiful, and 
when you come to gather it it is easy to handle. It is troublesome as 
far as the labor is concerned; a continual course of labor you have to 
pursue in gathering it; but after all it is an easy crop to get from the 
boll. But there is no money in it under the present system; and if 
you wish to encourage a great article of exportation, which brings you 
now three hundred millions of money into this country, you must so 
modify your tariff as to let up a little upon what these people have to 
buy and to wear. 

So now, having two industries in my State, one of which carries with 
it its own force, one of which depends for its development largely on 
mechanical skill where you can use the steam-engine for power, the 
other depending upon the assiduous attention of individual men from 
year to year, I find these two in competition with each other in my 
State, and I do not desire to stimulate the one by high protective 
duties at the expense of the other. Perhaps there is not a gentleman 
upon this floor who occupies to-day precisely the attitude toward this 
question of my coll eand myself, because we have got our indus- 
tries in the State of 8 side by side, and if we stimulate one un- 
duly we break down the other one. We can not stimulate the pro- 
duction of iron except by removing some of the burdens the cotton- 
panen have to bear. That is all we can ask and all that we can do; 

ut if you could throw capital enough into the State of Alabama to-day 
to make another Pennsylvania out of it, if you could concentrate as 


much wealth in that State to-day as there is in the State of Pennsyl- 


vania, you would find that the cotton industry of that State would go 
by the for these manufacturing establishments would draw from 
the field of labor that force which is necessary for the cultivation of 
cotton. I therefore am desirous in this tariff, as I am in all other leg- 
islation affecting questions of this kind, to see justice done on all hands. 
My motto in regard to the tariff is, Live, and let live.“ 

Mr. COKE. I say to the Senator from Alabama that the most suc- 
cessful cotton-planters are not making 5 per cent. on their capital. 

Mr. MORGAN. I just referred, when the honorable Senator from 
Texas was not in, to the difficulties surrounding and embarrassing the 
cotton-growers of the South, and it is no exaggeration to say that nine 
out of ten of them to-day are mortgaged for every dollar they are worth, 
and it has been done in cotton despite the most assiduous labor and the 
Dago work people have ever bestowed yet in trying to resuscitate their 
ortunes. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, only a few words in reply to my friend 
from Alabama. I do not know that I care to say anything further on 
the iron question. I sympathize most cordially with him in all that he 
says in behalf of the cotton-planter and in any effort he may make to 
advance the interest of the cotton-planter. I do not think his line is 
the best one to advance that interest. If I did I would most cheer- 
fully go with him in anything that would do it, for, after all, that is 
the larger interest. Much the larger part of our people are interested 
in that. I think the great difficulty is not that we impede too much 
the business of cotton-making, but the trouble with us is that we make 
too much cotton. We ought to adapt our policy to diversifying our 
labor more; that would puta larger proportion of our people to mining, 
to making iron, to manufacturing, to raising wool, raising stock, hemp, 
flax, and everything else but cotton. We also ought to put a much 
larger part of our labor into the production of provisions at home and 
make less cotton, and we should ther get better prices for our cotton. 
We ses get as much money for the crop and be much more inde- 

ent. 

Mr. MORGAN. I ask the Senator from Georgia if we are not mak- 
ing too much iron in the United States, if the furnaces in the United 
States if they were running at their full speed half the time would not 
produce more iron than can be consumed? 

Mr. BROWN. No; because they have nearly all been running for 
several years at full speed, and yet a very large quantity is imported. 

Mr. MORGAN. What is the cause, then, of the present depression 
and stagnation in the iron market? 

Mr. BROWN. The cause now is that under the present low tariff 
there has been so much imported in the last year, and in connection with 
that somewhat of a falling off in the building of railroads. The stag- 
nation has come by an overproduction, as it always does. 

Mr. MORGAN. The present tariff is $7 a ton upon the pig metal. 

Mr. BROWN. Yes, but that is too low really. It is below the proper 
average of almost everything else. It takes an average of nearly 50 
per cent. ad valorem on all our dutiable imports to support the Govern- 
ment. There has been a large importation of foregn iron, and notwith- 
standing that large quantity ef foreign importation we have kept our 
mills in blast, but they are now beginning to drop out because of the large 
introduction of foreign iron and the‘falling off of the demand. 

I do not think we shall ever be fully prosperous in the South until 
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we plant less cotton. The Senator says most of the cotton-farms are 
m Unfortunately a large number of them are mortgaged, and 
it has grown out of this unfortunate custom that we inherited from our 
fathers of putting everything into the production of cotton. We buy 
our corn and our meat and our flour and our hay even, from the West, 
when we ought to make them at home. Every planter ought to look 
to support on his own plantation, raising all the provisions and prov- 
ender that he uses, and then put outside of that every acre that he culti- 
vates in cotton. If we did that we should make a smaller aggregate 
cotton crop, but we should get a better price for it and we should not 
have to put our plantations under mortgage to pay for provisions we 
ought not to buy. We must diversify our industries more; we must 
resort to manufacturing and all the pursuits I have mentioned and every 
pursuit that can be profitably conducted in connection with the culture 
of cotton. In that way we shall make a market at home for our prod- 
ucts, and in that way we may become independent. Without that we 
never shall. E 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Does the Senator think he can mise food-grain 
in Georgia as cheaply as it can be done in the West? 

Mr. BROWN. Not as cheaply. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Then if you can not do it as cheaply, why is it 
not for the interest of Georgia to have it raised where it can be got 
cheap? 

Mr. BROWN. I think we can not raise it as cheaply as you can; 
but bringing it there makesthe difference. Takean illustration: Aman 
living twenty miles from a railroad puts his whole che, tae cotton; then 
he goes West and buys his corn and his flour and his hay and his meat 
from you of the West. He pays freight on his cotton to get it to market; 
then he pays freight on all your productions that he buys from you; 
then he hauls them from the railroad station, twenty miles off, to his 
plantation. When you count the loss of time in getting there and 
hauling them and all the expense of transportation, hecould have raised 
them cheaper than he can buy them from you and get them home. 
Therefore it is bad policy for us to buy from you at the he does. 

I know it is the interest of our Western brethren that we should buy 
everything we use from them, but it is not our interest in the South, 
and we shall never be truly p until we build up every interest 
we have there to the extent of our ability; until we make less cotton 
and make more provisions at home and become more independent within 
ourselves. The Senator from Kentucky mentions sugar. Weought to 
make our own sugar, we ought to make our own rice, and we ought to 
make everything we use; and although we should make less cotton for 
the market in that way, we should in the end realize as much or more 
money and be more ind dent. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I would not detain the Senate a single moment 
did I not regard this as a very important and in fact a vitally impor- 
tant question to a leading peaini in my State. Unfortunately for 
me I was not present when this schedule was under consideration in 
Committee of the Whole. I shall endeavor in what I say to be very 
brief and as concise as I possibly can in presenting what to my mind 
are considerations which ought to have great weight, especially with 
Senators on this side of the Chamber, in acting upon this particular 
branch of the subject now before us. 

Pig-iron lies at the foundation of the iron and steel industries. It is 
to these vast industries like the granite in the foundation of the solid 
earth; once undermine the presperity of these industries and it may be 
that the whole of these vast interests in this country will totter from 
turret to foundation and fall in ruins. What possible reason can be 
given for the importation into this country of a single ton of pig-iron, 
Lask? I can conceive of none. We have all the natural materials for 
its manufacture here; we have everything that is necessary to support 
the population engaged in this industry furnished us by agriculture, and 
yet it is true that last year of pig-iron and scrap-iron there were im- 
ported into this country 600,000 tons, upon which this bill proposes to 
place a duty of $6 a ton, without any discrimination between pig and 
scrap, a proposition, as I think, very unjust to the pig-iron manufact- 
urers. How much labor do these 600,000 tons of iron t, calling 
it all pig-iron? I have before me a statement made before the Tariff 
Commission by the Iron and Steel Association, which gives to me a very 
interesting analysis of the amount of labor required to make a ton of 


pig-iron, and it follows along to the construction of the other iron of 
higher grade. I will read it: 
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2. Muck bar. 


It requires 1.13 gross tons of pig-iron to make one gross ton of muck bar. 
there are $11.54 labor earnings in one ton of pig-iron, in 1.13 tons of or 
one ton of muck bar, there are $13.04. The whole labor earnings in one gross 
ton of muck bar are as follows: 


Wages earned in mining ore used 90 
Wages earned in 56 
Wages earned in rting the — 20 
Wages earned by muck-bar mill hands in making one ton of muck bar... 7 44 
Total wages earned in making one gross ton muck bar - BS 

3. Finished bar. 

It requires 1.20 tons of muck bar to make one gross ton of finished bar, 
ready for the et. If there are $23.8 labor earning in one ton of muck bar, 
in 1.20 tons of muck bar, or one ton of finished bar there are $28.62. The whole 
labor in one gross ton of finished bar are as follows: 


4. Summary. 

The three preceding statements are not independent ones, to be added together. 
They SAEN the successive steps in the transfe ee 
and fuel into bar - iron, set forth as simply as possible. The 5 

i the quantities of raw ma‘ used in 
earnings of the labor employed: 


Total wages earned in making one gross ton of finished bar-iron, 
r cacochcsda cavsabaconswoceiesyoubene . 36 27 

At that rate these 600, 000 tons of pig- iron would represent $6,924,000. 
At the wages of a dollar a day, which I understand from the Senator 
from Georgia who last addressed the Senate is the price for this kind of 
labor in Georgia, then there would be 6,924,000 days’ work, or, work- 
ing 300 days ina year, the regular employment of 23,080 men. It ap- 
pean tuas this pig-iron has been brought into this country mostly as 

at avery low rate of freight, averaging, I suppose, not more 
than $1.50 a ton. The difference in wages between this country and 
England is the important consideration for us, in my judgment, in this 
connection. A ton of pig-iron is not worth on the average in the mar- 
kets at Pittsburgh or Philadelphia more than about $22. One-half of 
that is actual labor. The difference between the wages paid to hands 
employed in this kind of work in this country and in England is more 
than 50 per cent. In England, according to a statement made before 
the Tariff Commission by a highly respectable and well-informed gen- 
tleman, the hands employed in this kind of labor receive from 56 to 72} 
cents a day; in this country from $1.30 to $1.50. 

If, then, we were simply to cover the item of labor alone it would be 
necessary to impose a tariff of one-half of the amount of labor required to 
produce a ton of pig-iron, or $5.77 a ton. This would not y cover 
the actual difference in wages, for that difference is greater than 50 per 
cent. It is proposed by the amendment now offered by the Senator from 
Ohio to fix the rate at $6.72 a ton. The present tariff is $7. I do not 
believe this industry can bear a single cent of reduction of the tariff in 
my State, and I do not believe there is any State in the Union that can, 
with living paid to our people, afford to produce pig- iron cheaper 
than we can. It is possible that it may be true, as has been stated here, 
that in the remote fields of Georgia and Alabama, by the employment 
of low-priced labor, a part of it convict labor, it can be produced more 
cheaply; but in the great pig. iron producing section of Pennsylvania, 
the Valley, which is the within the United States, it is 
utterly impossible. I have here a letter which I received from a gen- 
tleman of the highest character, formerly a member of Congress, largely 
interested in the production of pig-iron in that section, in which he says 
to me: 

Iam not conversant with the cost of pig: iron to any great extent outside of 


the Lehigh In the n avi net cost of dy ofall 
grades is about $21.50, not cee Ee t nor anything for extra- 
ordinary repairs, which would considerable to actual cost of production. 


And I may say in this connection that this letter comes from a gen- 
tleman who is very anxious, aye, anxious, for a fair, just, and equita- 
ble revision of the tariff, and that this year, as promptly as possible. It 
comes to me from every section of my State that our industries are suf- 
fering on account of the excitement of this question in Congress, and 
we shall be very glad to have it settled as soon as possible upon & rea- 


33 | sonable basis to protection of American labor and capital. 


There were produced in this country last year over 4,000,000 tons of 


28 | pig-iron. Counting the labor at $11.50 a ton, a little less than the esti- 


mate made before the Tariff Commissien, these 4,000,000 tons of pig- 
iron would represent $46,000,000 worth of labor. Calculating this at 
the rate of a dollar a day, and taking one year with another and the 
number of days that a man is ableto work and te get work, it would 
represent 46,000,000 days’ work. At $1.50 a day, the highest price 
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claimed to be paid as wages 
work and the employment of at least 100,000 laborers quite ly at 


it would represent over 30,000,000 days’ 


work; I mean in producing all the coal, all the limestone, the iron 
ore, and everything needed for the production of this 4,000,000 tons of 
pig-iron annually. This certainly is a vast industry, and if it be under- 
mined by importation of cheap labor under a low tariff the consequences 
must be serious and lamentable. I fear that this particular industry in 
Pennsylvania has not been properly heard up to this time anywhere 
unless it be before the Committee on Ways and Means in the House of 
Representatives. I have here a memorial from the representative men 
of this industry, from which I will read an extract: 

We are here to-day as representatives of one hundred and six Eastern blast 
furnaces, distributed over a district extending from Lake Champlain to North 
Carolina, with an annual product of over 1,000,000 tons of pig-iron, disbursing 
$19,000,000 or $20,000,000 per annum, practically all for labor, to enter our solemn 
protest a; any such reduction of the duty on pig and iron as will turn 
adrift a large portion of the army of labor now employed, them into 
competition with others at —— in various trades and occu 
already fully supplied with men, compelling a further serious 
of wages and its consequent wi istress and discontent. 

These gentlemen not only say that the tariff under the existing law 
ought not to be reduced, but they claim, and, I think, state rea- 
sons for so doing, that it ought to be increased to $8 on pig and $10 on 
scrap-iron. The reason for this distinction in tariff rates is manifest 
when it is considered that it costs but $8 a ton to putscrap into bars, 
while it costs $18 to convert pig-iron into bars. In 1870 Congress re- 
duced the tariff on pig-iron from $9 to $7 per ton, as I understand and 
understood at the time, because there was then in the disordered state 
of the currency in the difference between the current money of the 
country and gold and silver a sufficient protection at that rate. Gold 
was then about 150, and a protection of $7 under those circumstances 
was very much better than that rate is now. 

In the Lehigh Valley of Pennsylvania, which I have stated is the 
greatest pig-iron producing section of the United States, five years 
there were fifty-two blast furnaces all in full blast paying reasonable 
dividends. Since that time ten of them have gone out of blastandare 
to-day idle and some of them have been idle foryears, whilesome have 
been sold by the sheriff. During the last year only three of the forty- 
two i in blast have paid any dividend whatever, and the gen- 
tleman from whose letter I have read says he does not think, taking the 
whole of them ther, they last year yielded a single cent profit in that 
business. I now of the business of smelting pig-iron, pure and 
simple, for I feel that certain other gentlemen representing other inter- 
ests have not done exact justice to this particular onein making the con- 
cessions that have been made in submission to what appears to be a sort 
of clamor rather than a public opinion demanding reduction of taxation, 
as it is said. All of the furnaces which are thriving at all employ their 
product in making manufactures of iron or steel of a higher grade and 
thus reach a market directly among the people. Steel rails and steel 
bars and the other higher manufactures of iron and steel are mostly 
wrought from pig-iron; and it is possible that by owning their own 
mines there would be a profit even at the reigning prices to owners of pig- 
furnaces thus employed, but the profit at the present time is very 1 
indeed even in the steel industries of the country. 

The anthracite coal used most generally in the production of pig- iron 
in connection somewhat with coke is more expensive than it formerly 
was. The price of labor has increased quite generally since the present 
tariff bill wasenacted. Transportation is greatly cheapened and compe- 
tition is greater and profits smaller. 

The clause under consideration, as I stated, makes no distinction be- 
tween pig and scrap-iron. I regard that as very unjust. It costs only 
about $3 a ton to put scrap-iron into rails; it costs about $18 to put 
pig-iron into rails, and yet it is proposed to keep them upon the same 
basis of duty. $ 

There wereimported into this country in 1880 537,982 tons of pig-iron, 
and during the last two years and eleven months altogether 1,262,000 
tons. These, to me, are startling figures, for I believe that every single 
tonof that immense quantity ought to have been produced in the United 
States by American labor. It is equal to an importation of labor 
amounting to fourteen and a half million dollars. 8 

I call the attention of Senators to the figures covering the period of 
protection under the Morrill tariff, showing the growth of these indus- 
tries in this country for twenty-one years from 1860 to 1881, inclusive: 


uction 


| 1860. 


| 1881. | Total. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. 
821,223 | 4,144,254 | 39,566,491 
183,069 | 1,646,518 | 13,498,494 
10,569 | 1,588,314 | 6,552,983 


We began the manufacture of steel railsin this country in 1867. In 
this connection I present the following in relation to steel rails, coal, 
coke, ore, &c. 

Steel rails: In 1867, 2,276 tons; in 1881, 1,187,770 tons; in 1867 to 
1881, 4,566,358 tons. 
Anthracite coal: In 1880, 8,513,123 tons; in 1881, 28,500,017 tons. 


Bituminous coal: In 1880, 5,551,857 tons; in 1881, 37,875,519 tons. 

Coke ovens: In 1876, 3,260 tons; in 1881, 7,845 tons. 

Coke: In 1876, 61,126,500 bushels; in 1881, 147,093,750 bushels. 

Iron ore: In 1860, 2,873,459 tons; in 1880, 7,120,272 tons. 

Lake Superior: In 1860, 114,401 tons; in 1881, 2,336,335 tons. 

Railroads: In 1860, 30,000 miles; in 1882, 115,000 miles. 

In England the coal production was: 1840, 35,000,000 tons; 1880, 
147,000,000 tons; an increase of 420 per cent. in 40 years. 

In the United States, covering one-half that time, the coal production 
was: 1860, 14,000,000 tons; 1880, 66,000,000 tons; an increase of 472 
per cent. in 20 years. 

In England the pig-iron production was: 1840, 1,396,000 tons; 1880, 
8,326,000 tons; an increase of 596 per cent. 

In the United States the pig-iron production was: 1860, 821, 000 tons; 
1880, 4,441,000 tons; an increase in 20 years, or one-half the time, of 
504 per cent. as 596 per cent. in England. Production of pig- 
iron in 1881 fell to 4,144,254 tons, and there was a large increase in 
imports of iron and steel. 

The production of pig-iron from 1850 to 1860 under a low tariff did 
not vary much; it was from seven hundred to nine hundred thousand 
tons, and it did not much increase until after that period, when the 
present tariff went into operation. 

Certainly these figures exhibit a most remarkable development of 
these industries among us. They fully justify the wisdom of our pres- 
ent tariff law, but they fail to my mind to show any reason for its de- 
struction. Under the present tariff competition has grown with this 
rapid development, and prices have fallen until the iron and steel in- 
dustry are no longer highly prosperous or profitable. 

Mr. President, these figures would be eloquent if they were properly 
presented to the Senate. Isubmit them, hoping that Senators may ex- 
amine them before final action is taken on this subject. I regard this 
question as fundamentally important, because, as I said in the begin- 
ning, it is a question affecting the labor of the country. Why, sir, as I 
stated, it involves the employment of a very large number of men, al- 
together 46,000,000 days’ work, or, say at $1.50 per day, 30,000,000 days’ 
work in a year, the employment regularly, therefore, of about 100,000 
men, when the labor in the production of the coal, the iron-ore, the lime, 
and the iron at the furnace is taken into consideration. 

I submit to Western Senators that this is an important subject for 
them to consider, for if once the foundation be stricken from beneath 
this vast industry or its prosperity becomes greatly impaired it becomes 
a question of the power of the employés engaged in that industry to 
purchase even the agricultural products of this country. One hundred 
thousand men employed in these industries with their families; amount- 
ing to half a million people, consume a very large portion of the agricult- 
ural products of this country. Besides, if this particular industry be 
paralyzed all others kindred to it must be affected, and the rage of the 
pani and the cry for work or bread may be upon us before we expect 

em. 

I believe it is not an overestimate to say that 90 per cent. at least of 
theagricultural products of the United States is consumed in this coun- 
try, and only about 10 per cent. of them is exported, and that of the 
90 per cent. consumed in this country fully 60 per cent. is consumed by 
the employés of the manufacturers and producers of iron and steel and 
wool and cotton and all the other manufacturing industries of the coun- 
try. Sixty percent., therefore, of the market for the wheat and the corn 
of the great West is involved in this question. The higher question to 
my mind as affecting the welfare of the Republic itself is that of labor; 
whether we are willing to pay the American laborer such wages as shall 
enable him to live as becomes an American citizen, as an equal sovereign 
under this Republic, and to maintain his family in that condition of re- 
spectability which we at least in the North desire that all should main- 
tain within our neighborhoods, communities, and States in order that 
all the people may prosper and popular government be wisely admin- 


Sir, this question, tomy mind, is not whether by the employment of 
convict labor here or elsewhere or by the employment of the cheap labor 
of Europe we can be enabled to get pig-iron or any kind of manufact- 
ured iron cheaper than we can make it by the employment of Ameri- 
can labor, but it is whether, having once adapted this system of pro- 
tection and sustained it from the beginning of the Government to this 
time as the policy of our law to a greater or less extent, the protection 
of the law having been extended to capitalists and laborers under this 
system, by which laborers themselves have often been enabled to be- 
come capitalists and to invest in and to help build up these industries, we 
shall now by a system of legislation reverse that policy and turn these 
employés out of employment, and bring ruin upon these vast industries 
now secure under the tariff on our statute-book. 

I trust and I believe that before final action is taken on this subject 
Senators will consider and not reduce the tariff to $6 a ton, as proposed 
by the Finance Committee, but leave it at $7 if it can not be increased. 
What harm will that do? Who is demanding a reduction of the pres- 
enttariffonpig-iron? The present rate does not prevent the importation 
of foreign pig-iron and scrap- iron, and if it should have that effect in the 
future, keep the duty at the present rate; what harm can it do? The re- 
sult, which is very persuasive to my mind, would be that it would en- 
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able us to employ very many Americans in doing the labor which would 
otherwise be imported in the shape of these products. There is but 
very small, if any, profit now anywhere in this country in making pig- 
iron. If the tariff be reduced there will beno margin, and labor must 
suffer together with the capital employed in this business. I am anx- 
ious for a speedy and equitable settlement of this question of tariff re- 
vision, but I am opposed to undermining the system of protection by 
reduction of the rates of duties as proposed in many cases by a majority 
of the Senate in this bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] to the amendment of the 
Committee of the Whole, on which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BUTLER (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON]. Ifhe were present, Ishould 


vote ‘‘nay.’’ 

Mr. BLAIR (when Mr. CoKe’s name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. COKE]. 

Mr. BARROW. The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. BLAIR] is 
paired: on this vote with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Lamar]. 
That is the arrangement. 

Mr. BLAIR. It is all the same. I had forgotten just how it was 


arranged. 

Mr. BUTLER (when Mr. HAMPTON’S name was called). My col- 
league [Mr. HAMPTON] is paired with the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
TABOR]. I announce it for the day. 

Mr. MITCHELL (when his name wus called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. JOHNSTON]. If he were present, I should 
vote yea.” 

Mr. RANSOM (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Minnesota * McMILLAN]. He would vote yea“ if 
he were here, and I should vote nay.““ > 

Mr. SAWYER (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY]; but my colleague [Mr. CAM- 
ERON, of Wisconsin] has gone out fora few moments, and I transfer the 
pair to him, and will vote“ yea.“ 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. WALKER. My colleague [Mr. GARLAND] is paired with the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Epmunps].° 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I understood that my colleague [Mr. 
LAPHAM] was paired with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN]. 

Mr. MORGAN. I had not observed the absenceof the Senator from 
New York [Mr. LAPHAM]. I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. CALL. I announce the pair of my colleague [Mr. JONES, of 
Florida] with the Senator from Nevada [Mr. JONES]. 

Mr. MITCHELL. With the permission of the Senator from Alabama 
i Mond] the pair between myself and the Senator from Virgini 

Mr. JOHNSTON] is transferred to the Senator from New York [Mr. 


LAPHAM], and in that case I vote yea.“ 

Mr. MORGAN. Then I vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 26; as follows: 

YEAS—2. 

Aldrich, II Rollins, 
Anthony, Miller of Cal. Sawyer, 
Brown, Hawley, Miller of N. 5 Sewell, 
Conger, ill, Mitchell, Sherman, 
Davis of W. Va., Hoar, Morrill, Windom. 

wes, n, 
Frye, rson, Plumb, 

NAYS—2%. 
Allison, Davis of III., Jackson, Vi 
= ’ — Foes Van Wyck, 
— Gorman, Maxey, Walker, 
5 
Coke, Ingalls, si 
ABSENT— H. 

Blair, Fair, Jones of Florida, Y 
Butler, Ferry, Jones of Ni ulsbury, 
Camden, Gar 5 Kellogg, Saunders, 
Cameron of Pa., ated Lamar, Slater, 
Cameron o! Hampton, 5 r. 
Edmunds, Johnston, Mebtitiets, Voorhees, 


So the amendment to the amendment was not agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I call for the yeas and nays on that proposition, 

Mr. BROWN. Before we pass from the question I d to offer a 
different amendment. In line 386, in part of the language the Senator 
from Ohio moved to strikeout, I move tostrike out the word wrought.“ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment is in line 388, 

Mr. BROWN. I know; but I understood the Chair to rule thatthe 
motion of the Senator from Ohio was in order to strike out this line and 
the line in Italics. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator from Georgia is mistaken. The Chair 
ruled that it was in order to substitute other than theamend- 
ment incorporated in the bill in committee, but not to amend the text 
at this stage of the proceeding. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands that this is 
treated as the text of the bill. 

Mr. BROWN. The trouble about it is that if we adopt the amend- 
ment proposed it makes it impossible to offer the amendment I pro- 


pose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. This can be stricken out and some- 
thing different inserted. a 

Mr. SHERMAN. With the leave of the Senator from Georgia, I was 
about to modify my amendment and put in 86.50 per ton instead of the 
rate proposed. 

Mr. BROWN. Very well, I have no objection to that. 

Mr. BECK. I desire the ruling of the present occupant of the chair 
as to whether that is in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks that any amend- 
ment which has been adopted in Committee of the Whole can be changed 
in the Senate if the Senate chooses to do so. It is open to amendment 
in the Senate. 

Mr. BECK. The amendment adopted in Committee of the Whole 
was simply adding boiler-punchings and clippings of iron or steel 
beams and bars, without making any change in the rate of duty at 
all. Now the proposition is to make the duty $5.50 a ton, when there 
is no word relating to the rate of duty in the amendment made in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair can not specify what the 
amendments shall be. Any amendment which is agreed upon in Com- 
mittee of the Whole may be changed in the Senate if it be the pleasure 
of the Senate to do so. 8 

Mr. BECK. Would it be in order on this amendment to move to 
strike out the iron schedule and insert that all iron shall pay 40 per 
cent. ad valorem.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No. The question recurs on the 
amendment of the committee, which is to insert, in line 338, ‘‘ boiler- 
punchings and clippings of iron or steel beams and bars,”’ 

Mr. BECK. Would it be in order to move 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think I have a motion pending. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. But the Senator from Kentucky is 
raising a point of order upon it. 

Mr. BECK. The former occupant of the chair decided that the other 
amendment just voted on was in order. . I desire the present occupant 
of the chair, the President of the Senate, to decide whether it is in 
order to do it. My object in asking the question is this: If we are to 
go into the subject I expect to offer a good many amendments in regard 
to these details. I propose to say that nothing in this schedule shall 
exceed 50 per cent., and I propose to offer a good many other amend- 
ments. 

Mr. HARRIS. The former occupant of the chair decided that an 
amendment made in committee could be amended or other language 
substituted for it, striking it ont and inserting other words, but decided 
oar at this stage of the proceeding you can not amend the text of the 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Certainly. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I then modify my amendment, instead of three- 
tenths of a cent a pound to say $6.50 a ton. I do not want to debate 
it. I only call for the yeas and nays. . 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is less than the amendment just voted on. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. On this side we have been accused by the news- 
papers of the country of obstructing legislation. I should like to know 
who is obstructing it now. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I propose to do my duty; and I say now frankly 
to the Senators who have obstructed business here in three weeks’ talk 
against time, repeating speech after speech over and over again, that I 
propose to have something to say about this matter. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think we have greatly improved the bill by our 
discussion. 

Mr.SHERMAN. I do not think so. Wediffer in opinion about that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We have the country on our side. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The yeas and nays are called for. Is 
the call seconded ? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HOAR. I think the Senator from Ohio does great injustice to 
the other side in saying that anybody there has talked against time. 


It has been eternity. [Laughter.] 
The PRESIDENT ore tempore. The proposed amendment will be 


The ACTING SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out boiler- 
punchings, and clippings of iron or steel beams and bars,“ and insert: 

Iron in pigs, iron kentledge, spiegeleisen, and wrought and cast scrap-iroa 
$6.50 per ton. 

Mr. BECK. I desire the whole ph again to be read as it will 
stand if the proposed amendment 8 so as to let the Senate 
see how well it reads 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be read. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 


Iron in pigs, iron kent! isen, wrought and cast 
of every 8 


serap-iron, and 
i 


y-bars; 
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iron in pigs, iron, Kentledge, spicgeleisen and wrought and cast scrap-iron, $6.50 
per ton: steel filings, borings, turnings, steel railway-bar crop ends, none of which 
shall exceed 24 inches in length, steel ingot, cogged ingot, bloom, slab, and bil- 
let crop-ends, none of which shall exceed 5 inches in length, $6 per ton: 

That nothing not herein specified shall be deemed scrap-iron or scrap-steel ex- 
cept waste or refuse iron or steel that has been in actual use and is fit only to be 
remanufactured by remelting or rerolling. 


Mr. BECK. The Senator from Ohio announced some time ago when 
I read the names of the gentlemen who voted before that we were not 
school-boys here, and did not propose to be held to any vote we might 
have given when further information was had. I desire to say to him 
that I did not read the list for any such purpose, but simply to let the 
Senate and the country know that if changes were made it must be for 

reasons, and I assumed that good reasons would be given if any 
changes were made by the gentlemen who now vote ea“ and before 
voted ‘‘nay’’ upon the same proposition. The chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance, who has time and again lectured me because I was 
standing up for the committee, voted ‘* nay upon this same proposi- 
tion when it was up before, and he comes and votes yea“ to-day, and 
then talks to me about not standing up to the committee of which I am 
a member, when this matter was never submitted to the committee, as 
announced by the chairman the other day, for any reconsideration. I 
only desired to show that other gentlemen might be quite as inconsistent 
in their votes as I was in mine. 

Mr. BLAIR, Will the Senator permit me to ask a question? 

Mr. BECK. Certainly. 

Mr. BLAIR. What list of yeas and nays did he have reference to? 

Mr. BECK. The list of yeas and nays taken while we were in Com- 
mitte of the Whole on this yery question. 

Mr. BLAIR. I did not know but that the Senator might have had 
reference to the list of yeas and nays on the cider-vinegar question. 

Mr. BECK. No. Ifthe Senator from New Hampshire knew a little 
more about this he would not be so far mistaken. 

Mr. BLAIR. I was asking for information. 

Mr. BECK. A good many gentlemen rushinto this debate who know 
very little about it, and there is evidence of it. 

Ido not mean to occupy time unnecessarily; but when it was announced 
by the Senator from Ohio that there had been three weeks’ obstruction 

` from this side, I rose to throw back a denial of the charge. There has 
not been à proposition made by me or by gentlemen on this side, so far 
as I know, that was not made in as absolute good faith and argued as 
briefly and as pointedly as we knew how; and wehave stated the facts 
in regard to the matters we have presented. And yet five minutes ago 
he rose and said he intended to have something to say about this now 
after the obstruction from this side of the House in regurd to all these 
amendments. 

I deny on the part of gentlemen on this side that any unnecessary 
obstructions have been thrown in the way of the bill. We were met 
with a bill reported by the Tariff Commission whose acts have been 
exposed on the floor of the Senate time and again as being unworthy 
of any body of men acting upon a great publie question. The Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] on the floor announced that he might as 
well tell the truth in regard to the cotton schedule, that it was turned 
over to u cotton manufacturer in Boston and an expert in New York to 
make it up, and the commission knew nothing of it. The correspond- 
ence between them in regard to theiraction hasbeen read; it has been 
unworthy of men in such a position. When we were called to amend 
a bill of that sort made up in that way, we had not only to act upon 
the present law but to act upon the clouds that were thrown upon it 
by a body of men who turned it over to interested parties, and it was 
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distinguished member of the committee abandons it they should recol- 
lect that within the last three weeks on the floor of the Senate they have 
risen in their places and that because I sought to make amend- 
ments which would reduce the rates agreed upon by the committee, I 
was not standing by the committee in good faith as I should do. Now 
circumstances have changed. Iam willing that this bill should go to 
the House with all its imperfections. I am willing to vote forit, because 
there is some improvement on it, and let it go to the House. But they 
are not content with what the committee has done in the bill made up by 
them and modified only a little by the Senate on information they could 
gather. When we have secured some modifications in the interests of 
the people of this country against combinations of wealth and power 
that are here and that are seeking to put everything back to the old 
rates and make all the duties higher than they were before, we are to 
be told that we have been obstructionists for the last three weeks, and 
that their necessity now is to put the rates back to what the taxes were 
before and even higher in many instances than they were before, and 
that this is in the interest of the country! I deny that it is so. 

When this amendment is disposed of, I suppose it will be followed by 
others wherever an increase can be had, as we are told it will be through 
bar-iron at least, through the instrumentality of the Senator from 
Ohio, to be followed, I have no doubt, by others as to other things, so 
that the old schedules shall be restored, and then we are to have the 
bill taken over to the House of Representatives and then, I repeat 
again, the st will be to get it to a conference committee where 
the Senater from Ohio and the tor from Vermont will be the lead - 
ing spirits and will be the controlling power on the part of the Senate, 
and will make this bill to suit themselves regardless of what we have 
voted to do. That is what I fear more than all else; and I want 
to keep them at the point where the Senate as in Committee of the 
Whole hold them to the taxes it saw fit to impose on this people, so that 
when they meet in committee of conference, as they will, they shall 
not, by agreeing to any bill that may be worse than this, give away 
the taxes that we have saved the people. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will not follow the bad example of my friend 
from Kentucky who, in his excitement, has repeated the same speech 
over, I do not know how many times. I ask fora vote by yeas and 
nays. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BUTLER (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON]. 

Mr. MITCHELL (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. JOHNSTON]. 

Mr. SAWYER (when Mr. SAULSBURY’s name was called), The 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY] is paired with my colleague 
[Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin] for the time being. 

Mr. TABOR (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. HAMPTON]. 

Mr. VEST (when his name was called). Iam paired with the Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. BLAIR. Iam paired with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
LAMAR]. If he were present, I should vote yea.” 

Mr. WALKER. I announce the pair of my colleague [Mr. GAR- 
LAND] with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS]. My colleague 
would vote nay.“ 

Mr. CALL. IL announce for the evening the pate of my colleague 
[Mr. Jones, of Florida] with the Senator from Nevada [Mr. JoNES]. 

The result was announced—yeas 30, nays 23; as follows: 


difficult to detect exactly what they had done because they had experts YEAS—30. 

ut their back to cover up everything in their interest and to make out | Aldrich, Gorman, McDill, Platt, 

everything against the interest of the people. We endeavored, and we | Allison, Hale MeMillan, Ro 

did successfully in many instances, to develop what they had done and | Anthony, Harrison, Era teen 8 

to get a reduction of taxes. When we succeeded in doing that by a teen. Hill, 15 Miller ¢ of Cal., Sherman, 

fair vote of the Senate on a call of the yeas and nays, after full debate, Davisof W. Va., Hoar, Niller of N. Y., Windom. 

the Senator from Ohio seeks to undo all that was done, and announces Dawes, Lapham, 1 

that if he can succeed here he is going on with bar-iron and other e, Mien: g 

things, and I suppose he will follow it through all the whole metal | narrow Dasa E Tko Vance 

schedule to undo all that we were enabled to do by the exposure we | Bayard, Farley, ` Jonas, Van Wyck, 

made. And then he rises in his place and states that for three weeks | Beck, George, Maxey, Voorhees, 

we have been obstructing legislation. Pee M oom a ' bkra 
The Senator from Alabama [Mr. MorGAn] this morning rose in his | Coke, Ingalls, Ransom, 

place and announced that he desired after the careful consideration he ABSENT—23. 

had given it to withdraw the objection he had made and let the bill go | Blair, Fair, Jones of Florida, jury, 

to the House. I had given notice of amendment after amendment at | Butler, Sit OP C er. 

the time; some of the amendments were agreed to; some were lost by | Camden, or Pu, Grover, Taaa Tabor, 

a tie voto and some by one vote, which I did not renew for the purpose | Cameron of Wis., Hampton, Mitchell, Vest. 

of allowing the bill to go to the House of Representatives and be con- | Edmunds, Johnston, Plumb, 


sidered. But now the Senator from Ohio, after being fairly beaten in 
committee, after full debate, is taking the time of the Senate, and when 
he is defeated upon one proposition he brings up another and says that 
we have been obstructing legislation for three weeks, and now, forsooth, 
he is to come forward and have his say as long as he pleases. Of that 
I do not complain. He can speak until the 4th of March if he desires; 
he can defeat the bill if he desires; but when the chairman of the com- 
mittee abandons the position of the committee, and when the next most 


So the amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment of the Committee of the Whole as amended. 

Mr. BROWN. I give notice that if I am not entitled at this stage to 


offer an amendment, I shall do so at a later period when we have gone 
through with the amendments made as in Committee of the Whole. 
My proposition will be to increase the tax upon wrought scrap and 
steel scrap from $6.50 per ton to $7 per ton. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is in the text of the bill, and 
will be in order afterward. 

Mr. BROWN. Ishall not be precluded, then, after going through 
from moving that amendment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No, sir. In the opinion of the Chair 
the Senator from Georgia will not be precluded from offering the amend- 
ment he desires in line 393. 

Mr. BROWN. Then I shall offer it at the proper time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concurring in the 
amendment made as in Committee of the Whole as amended on the 
motion of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN]. 

Mr. BECK. Let it be reported as amended. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. This clause as amended reads: 


Iron in pigs, iron —_ leisen . and cast scrap-iron, and 
e every descri sy Sek areas iron and old steel way-bars, 
iron in pi iron ken spiegeleisen, and and cast scrap-iron, $6.50 
per ton. t nothing deemed — 2 —— or scrap-steel e t waste or 
refuse iron or steel that actual use and is fit only to be remanufact- 
ured, steel filings, bo: crop-ends, none of which 


rings, turnings, steel railway-bar crop-ends, 
e im length, 1 i „ bloom, s 
. —— —— bigom, siab, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
made as in Committee of the Whole as amended by the amendment of 
the Senator from Ohio. 

The amendment as amended was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in 
line 517, line 394 of the printed amendments, after ‘‘ nothing“ to in- 
sert FCC 
N 3 ee eee c 3 ear use and is only 
to be remanufactured by remelting or rerolling. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That should be disagreed to in order to make it 
conform to that which has already been adopted; and I give notice that 
at the proper time when I am at liberty to do so I shall move to strike 
out the text. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole inserting the words 

not herein specified.“ 

The amendment was non-concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole wasstated 
to be, after line 520, line 397 of the printed amendments, to strike out 
the following clause: 

Ste: cogged ooms 
meth thts chee — ic, Siemens Martim 
process, except the crucible process, six-tenths of 

Mr. CONGER. 
out? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The paragraph is stricken out, and 
the following paragraph is inserted in lieu of it. 

Mr. CONGER. I have an amendment which I desire to offer at this 
place in regard to charcoal-iron; and if this is stricken out and it isin 
order to insert, I think it would be in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No, the amendment is to strike out 
and to insert. The words inserted as in Committee of the Whole in lieu 
of the paragraph stricken out will now be read. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. The Senate, asin Committee of the Whole, 
after line 524, line 401 of the printed amendments, inserted the fol- 
lowing words: 

Steel in: cogged Bessem: 
POA ran PATA e eee by real 
Diber process except the crucible process, and not exceeding in value 2 cents 
— und, five-tenths of 1 cent per pound; exceeding Scents and not exeeed- 

cents per pound in value, I cent per pound; and all such steel exceeding 
ne value 5 cents per pound shall pay the rates of duty prescribed in this act for 
crucible cast-steel. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concurring in the 
amendment striking out and inserting. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, after 
‘‘ yard,” in line 528, line 415 of the printed amendments, to strike 
out eight-tenths““ and insert seven-tenths;“ so as to read: 

Steel railway bars and railway bars made in part of steel, weighing more 
than twenty-five pounds to the yard, seven-tenths of 1 cent per pound. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in line 
532, line 418 of the printed amendments, to strike out nine-tenths 
of 1 cent per pound ” and insert 818 per ton;”’ so as to read: 

Bar-iron, rolled or hammered ink tek, flats not less than one inch wide, 
nor less than three-cighths of one $18 per ton. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I hope the Senate will disagree to that amend- 
ment and allow the part stricken ont to stand in that paragraph. 
Those are the amendments to bar-iron in the paragraph of which I gave 
notice a few moments ago. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I should like to know what the purposes of the 
Senator from Ohio are in regard to that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the words ‘‘$18 per ton ” are dis- 

l to the text stands. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Probably I can explain it. The Tariff Commis- 

sion originally proposed a duty of three-tenths of 1 cent a pound on 


slabs, made by the Bessemer, pneu- 


cent per pound. 
Would ithe in order to insert where this is stricken 


n-hearth, or by any other 


pig-iron; six-tenths of 1 cent a pound on Bessemer steel, and nine- 
tenths of 1 cent perpound on bar-iron of a certain grade and the other 
grades corresponding; but when the Senate reduced the duty on pig- 
iron to $6 a ton, these were also changed toa duty per ton. The Sen- 
ator will see that nine-tenths of 1 cent a pound is about $20 a ton in- 
stead of $18 a ton, and so 5 1 cent per pound is equivalent to $22.40 


per ton. I propose simply to restore it to what the Committee on 
Finance reported. 
Mr. HA I do not see why we do not act upon it. Why 


reserve any? Does the Senator wish the amendment rejected? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I wish it rejected. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Iam not at all sure that these reductions, increases, 
&c., are in due proportion to each other. In voting to raise the duty 
upon pig-iron from that which the committee fixed I did not agree that 
it should continue throughout the whole schedule to raise the rate of 
duty upon all kinds of iron. 

Mr. MORRILL. We do not propose that only on these bar-irons. 

Mr. HAWLEY. It is some $2 a ton more. 

Mr. ALLISON. I think $19 a ton will cover the increase ha 

The PRESIDENT ps tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment made as in Committee of the Whole, in line 408, to strike 
out “‘nine-tenthsof 1 cent per pound ” and insert 518 per ton. [Put- 
ting the question.] The noes seem to have it. 

Mr. BECK. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FRYE (when his name was called). Iam paired with the Sen- 
exe from Tennessee [Mr. JACKSON], who is temporarily absent. 

WALKER (when Mr. GARLAND’s name was called). I an- 
Sm for the evening the of my ae [Mr. GARLAND] with 
the Senator from Vermont Pa. EDMUNDS]. 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL], who is temporarily absent from 
the Chamber for a few moments. 

Mr. McMILLAN (when his name was called). 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. RAnsow]. 

Mr. MITCHELL (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
coe from Virginia [Mr. Jomsston]. If he were present, I should 
vote ‘ 

Mr. MCPHERSON (when Mr. PENDLETON’s name was called). The 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. PENDLETON] is paired with the Senator from 
California [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. SAWYER (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAvLSBURY]. If he were here, I should 
vote nay.““ 

Mr. SEWELL (when his name was called). Iam parat with the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Jonas], who is 1 absent. 

Mr. TABOR (when his name was called). I am arka g with the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. HAMPTON]. 

Mr. VEST (wh en his name was called). I am paired with the Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. BLAIR. Iam paired with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
LAMAR]. If he were present, I should vote ‘“‘nay.’’ 

Mr. ALLISON. I desire to announce that the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. EDMUNDS] was called from the Chamber a few moments ago on 
some urgent business and he requested me to announce that he is paired 
with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. GARLAND], who is unwell. 

The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 16; as follows: 


I am paired with 


YEAS—25. 
Allison, Davis of W. Va., ‘Ingalls, Van Wyck, 
Barrow, Farley, MeDill, Voorhees, 
Bayard, George, Maxey, Walker, 
Beck, s Morgan, Williams. 
Call, Groome, Platt, 
Coke, Tarris, 
Davis of III., Hawley, Vance, 
NAYS—16. 
Aldrich, Conger, Lapham, Morrill, 
* Dawes, M erson, ins, 
Brown Hil, Mahone, rman, 
Cameron of Wis., Hoar, Miller of N. V., Windom. 
ABSENT—35. 
Blair, Garland, Jones of Nevada, n 
Butler, Grover, Kellogg, Saulsbury, 
Camden, Hale, Lamar, Saunders, 
paneron of Pu., Hampton, 1 Sa x 
Jockrell, Ha D, MeMillan, Sewell, 
Parani, Jackson, Miller of Cal., Slater, 
Fey Johnston, Mitchell, Tabor, 
Jonas, Pendleton, Vest. 
oe Jones of Florida, Plumb, 


So the amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, inline 
535, line 421 of the printed amendments, to strike out “1 cent per 
pound”? and insert ‘‘$20 per ton;’’ so as to read: 


Comprising round iron not Jess than three-fourths of one inch in diameter, 
and square iron not less than three-fourths of one inch square, $20 per ton. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Considering the last vote of the Senate as prac- 
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tically a decision as to these other two items, I do not call for a divi- 
sion upon them. . 

The amendment was concurred in. r 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in line 
539, line 426 of the printed amendments, after „square, to strike out 
** 1 cent and two-tenths of 1 cent per pound ’’ and insert $22 per ton; 
so as to read: 

Comprising flats less than 1 inch wide, or less than three-eighths of one inch 
thick; round iron less than three-fourths of one inch and not less than seven- 
sixteenths of one inch in diameter, and square iron less than three-fourths of 
one inch square, $22 per ton. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in line 
548, line 435 of the printed amendments, after ‘‘ punched,” to strike 
out ‘‘nine-tenths’’ and insert“ eight-tenths;’’ so as to read: 

Iron or steel T-rails, weighing not over twenty-five pounds to the yard, and 
iron or steel fiat rails, punched, eight-tenths of 1 cent per pound. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in 
line 553, line 440 of the printed amendments, after and,“ to strike 
out ‘‘one-half’’ and insert ‘‘one-tenth;’’ so as to read: 

Round iron, in coils or rods, less than seven-sixteenths of one inch in diame- 
ter, and bars or shapes of rolled iron not specially enumerated or provided for 
in this act, 1 and one-tenth of 1 cent per pound, Š 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in 
line 559, line 445 of the printed amendments, after grooves,“ to in- 
sert 1} cents per pound;’’ in line 561, line 448 of the printed amend- 
ments, after ‘‘ gauge,” to strike out 1 and three-tenths of; in line 564, 
line 451 of the printed amendments, before ‘‘of,’’ to strike out ‘‘one- 
half” and insert ‘‘two-tenths;’’ so as to read: 

Boiler, or other plate-iron, sheared or unsheared, skelp-iron, sheared or rolled 
in grooves, 1} cen pound; and sheet-iron, common or black, thinner than 
one inch and one-half and not thinner than No. 20 wire gauge, 1 cent per pound; 
thinner than No. 20 wire gauge and not thinner than No. 25 wire gauge 1 an: 
4two-tenths of 1 cent per pound, 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in 
line 566, line 453 of the printed amendments, after ‘‘and,”’ to strike 
out ‘‘seven-tenths’’ and insert five-tenths;’’ so as to read: 

Thinner than No. 25 wire gauge and not thinner than No. 29 wire gauge, 1 and 
five-tenths of 1 cent per pound, 

Mr. BAYARD. I move to insert, in line 567 of the bill, on page 30, 
after the word pound,“ the following: 

And on all such iron and steel sheets or plates aforesaid, when galvanized or 
coated with tin or spelter, or any alloy of these metals, I cent per pound addi- 


tional. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Lask if that is in order? I was held to a very 
strict rule and compelled to yield when I presented an amendment. 

Mr. BAYARD. I submit that the amendment is in order, because 
it is virtually an amendment to an amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. An amendment to the amendment 
made as in Committee of the Whole is in order. 

Mr. BAYARD. It might as well be taken now in connection with 
this subject. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is not an amendment to the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment is to strike out 
“ seven-tenths’’ and insert “ five-tenths;’’ so as to read five-tenths 

of 1 cent per pound; and the Senator from Delaware proposes to add 

to it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It makes a new matter in the text of the bill. I 
would not hold my friend from Delaware to the point of order, except 

that it was held against me so strictly, and I was compelled to do what 

I did not like to do. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If itis amending the text of the bill, 
tho Senator must wait until the amendments made as in Committee of 
ithe Whole are gone through with. 

Mr. BAY. Of course I do not desire to interrupt in any way 
the regular consideration of the bill, but I submitted the amendment 
to the chairman of the committee, and I conceive it to be an amendment 
to the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. However, I 
will withdraw it for the present and renew it hereafter. 

Mr. MORRILL. That is right. 

Mr. SHERMAN, My friend from Delaware may not be aware that 
an amendment of the committee offered by authority of the committee 

was ruled out. 

Mr. BAYARD. As an objection is raised, I withdraw the amend- 
ment, hnt I shall renew it hereafter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Delaware can move 


to amend at a subsequent time. 
Mr. BECK. What is the amendment now pending? 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. To strike out “seven-tenths”’ and 


insert ‘‘five-tenths’’ in line 453. 

Mr. BECK. I desire to call theattention of the chairman of the com- 
mittee to this matter. Quite a debate was had in regard to it while the 
bill was in Committee of the Whole, and I had moved to insert four- 
tenths,” when the chairman of the committee 


tenths,” to which I agreed. From thinner than No. 25” and to the 
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end of fhe paragraph, from line 451 down to line 458, is in a bungle now, 
as will be seen by readingit. I do not know whether this is the proper 
time to amend it. It reads now: 


Thinner than No, 25 wire gauge and not thinner than No. 29 wire gauge, land 
five-tenths of 1 cent per pound; thinner than No. 29 wire gauge, katali iron 
commercially known as common or black taggers iron, wh: r put up in boxes 


or bundles or not, 30 per cent. ad volorem. 


That was not the meaning of that. 
tended. 

Mr. MORRILL. I think it is. Thinner than No. 29 wire gauge 
would be very thin indeed. It was intended to put in that class of 
wire at this ad valorem, and also black tagger-iron. 

Mr. BECK. The Senator will find that there is a class of iron much 
more valuable than tagger-iron, from 29 to 36, that was not intended to 
beincluded in that, and will be at a lower rate than five-tenths of 1 cent. 
But we can look at that hereafter. 

Mr. MORRILL. The amendment can be concurred in now. 

Mr. BECK. We can see to it hereafter. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. The question ison concurring in the 
amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committe of the Whole was, in line 
570, line 456 of the printed amendments, after not,“ to strike out 
„1 and eight-tenths of 1 cent per pound“ and insert 30 per cent. ad 
valorem;’’ so as to read: 

Thinner than No, 29 wire gauge, and all iron commercially known as common 
or black taggers iron, whether put up in boxes or bundles or not, 30 per cent, 
ad valorem, 

The amendment was concurred in. ‘ 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, after 
line 574, line 461 of the printed amendments, to strike out the follow- 
ing proviso: 

Provided, That plate or sheet or ers iron, by whatever name desi. 5 
or other than the polished, planished, or glanced otie provided for, which has 
been pickled or cleaned by acid, or by any other material or process, or which 
is cold-rolled, or single-rolled, or smoothed by rolling, shall pay one-half cent 
per pound more duty than the corresponding gauges of common or black sheet 
or taggers iron. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment madeas in Committee of the Whole was, in line 
586, line 472 of the printed amendments, after ‘‘1,’’ tostrike out and 
one-tenth of 1;’’ and in line 587, line 473 of the printed amendments, 
after ‘‘and,’’ to strike out ‘‘ eight-tenths’’ and insert ‘‘ four-tenths;’’ 
se as to read: 

Iron or steel sheets, or plates, or taggers iron, coated with tin or lead, or with 
a mixture of which these metals is a component part, by the dipping or any other 
process, and commercially known as tin-plates, terne-p! . taggers tin, 1 
cent per pound; corrugated or crimped sheet iron or steel, 1 and four-tenths ot 
1 cent per pound. ; 

The amendment was concurred in. $ 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, after 
line 588, line 474 of the printed amendments, to strike out the follow- 
ing proviso: f 

Provided, That all shapes or blanks, of sheet or plate or skelp-iron, if not 
speciaHy enumerated or ore for in this act, pay one- cent per 
par mante duty than is imposed upon the material of which such shapes or 


'Fhe amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in 
line line 479 of the printed amendments, after ‘‘iren,’’ to strike 
out without reference to 1 , and by whatever name called;“ in 
line 597, line 482 of the printed amendments, after to strike 
out 1 and two-tenths of; in line 599, line 484 of the printed amend- 
ments, to strike out four-tenths and insert ‘‘ two-tenths ;’’ in line 
601, line 486 of the printed amendments, after ‘‘and,’’ to strike out 
“ six-tenths ” and insert ‘‘ four-tenths ;’’ so as to make the clause read: 

Hoop, or or scroll, or other iro: inches or less in width 
thinner or aai 10 wire gauge, 1 Avner — 5 than 5 
gauge and not thinner than No. 20 wire 1 two-tenths of 1 cent per 
pound; thinner than No. 20 wire gauge, 1 four-tenths of 1 cent per pound. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in line 
605, line 489 of the printed amendments, after the,“ insert sheet, 
Plate,“ and in line 606, line 490 of the printed amendments, after 

such, . to insert sheet plate; so as to make the proviso read: 

1 arti enumerated or ed for in this 
wheter eee 3 from the hoop, an 
ll-iron herein provided for, or of which such sheet, g 3 band, or 

shall be the material of chief val o i 


It was not what the Senate in- 


or sro 
pound duty than that im froma whieh they then yee 
more du on n * are or 
rr chief value. 
The amendment was concurred in. 


The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in line 
612, line 496 of the printed amendments, after number,“ to strike out 
‘nineteen ' and insert twenty; and in the same line, after gauge,“ 
to strike out 1 and four-tenths of 1 cent per pound and insert 35 
per cent. ad valorem;’’ so as to read: 

Iron and ney Lec garg) nor hoops for baling purposes, not thinner than No. 
The amendment was concurred in. 
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The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole waa, after 
line 618, line 503 of the printed amendments, to insert: 

Cut tacks, brads, or sprigs, not exceeding sixteen ounces to the thousand, 2} 
cents per thousand; exceeding ounces to the thousand, 3 cents per pound. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment as in Committee of the Whole was, in line 
648, line 535 of the printed amendments, after ‘‘diameter,’’ to strike out 
2“ and insert ‘‘1};’? in line 650, line 537 of the printed amendments, 
after two,“ to strike out and one-quarter;’’ and in line 652, line 539 
of the printed amendments, after diameter, to strike out 3 and 
insert ‘‘2};’? so as to read: 

Chain or chains of all kinds, made of iron or steel, not less than three-fourths 
of one inch in diameter, 1} cents per pound; less than three-fourths of one inch 
and not less than three-eighths of one inch in diameter, 2 cents per pound; less 
than three-eighths of one inch in diameter, 2} cents per pound. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in 
line 669, line 556 of the printed amendments, after bands,“ to insert 
“t hoops;™ and in line 695, line 562 of the printed amendments, after 
gun“ to insert barrel; so as to read: 

Crucible cast-steel ingots cogged ingots, blooms, and slabs, die-blocks or blanks; 
billets and bars and tapered or beveled bars; bands, hoops, strips, and sheets of 
all gauges and widths; plates of all thicknessesand widths; steamer, crank, and 
other shafts; wrist or crank pins; connecting-rods and piston- pressed 
sheared, or stamped shapes, or blanks of sheet or plate steel, or combination of 
steel and iron, punched or not punched; hammer-molds or swaged steel; gun- 
barrel molds, not in bars, 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in line 
684, line 570 of the printed amendments, before ‘‘sheets,’’ to insert 
**steel;’’ in line 684, line 571 of the printed amendments, after steel,“ 
to insert ‘‘ bars;’’ in line 688, line 574 of the printed amendments, after 
paid,“ to strike out ‘‘one-half” and insert ‘‘one-fourth;”’ so as to 
read: 


Provided, That on all iron or steel bars, or steel sheets, of what- 
ever shape, and on all iron or steel bars of i or section, cold-rolled. 
cold-hammered, or polished in any way in addition to the o rocess o 
hot-rolling or hammering, and on steel circular +saw-p! there l be paid 
one-fourth cent per pound, in addition to the rates in this act. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment madeasin Committee of the Whole was, in line 
pint oss 584 of the printed amendments, after manufactured,“ to 
strike out: 

Or iron or steel ingots, cogged ingots, blooms or blanks for the same, without 
regurd to the degree of manufacture. 

So as to make the clause read: 


Steel wheels for railway purposes, whether wholly or partly finished, and iron 
or steel locomotive, car, and other railway tires, or parts thereof, wholly or 
partly manufac’ , 2and one-fourth of 1 cent per pound. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in 
line 703, line 589 of the printed amendments, after ! gauge,“ to insert 
„Six-tenths;“ so as to read: = 


rods, stri; 
lar 


Iron or steel rivet, screw, nail, fence, and wire rods, round or fiat, with longi- 
tudinal ribs, in coils and loops, not lighter than No. 5 wire guage, six-tenths of 
1 cent per pound. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. _I desire toofferan amendment to the paragraph 
in order to make it intelligible. I have no desire to change the rates, 
but simply to transpose the words so that it will not be confounded. I 
propose to strike out the words or flat with longitudinal ribs” in line 
588, and make it a separate and distinct amendment at the end of the 
line, so as to be intelligible and proper. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Harris in the chair). The Sen- 
ator from New Jersey proposes to amend the text of the bill, not the 
amendment to as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I ask unanimous consent to amend by striking 
ont the words or flat with longitudinal ribs,” in line 588, because it 
is impossible to bring that in within the limit of 5 wire gauge. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Of course by unanimous consent the 
amendment can be entertained now, but it can not be done otherwise. 
Is there objection to entertaining the amendment at this time? The 
Chair hears none, and the amendment will be read. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. In line 588 of the printed amendments it 
is proposed to strike out the words or flat with longitudinal ribs,” 
and at the end of line 590 to insert: 

Tron or steel, fla i - 
AY 971 . i ar ert 3 ribs, for the manufacture of fencing, six 

Mr. McPHERSON. That keeps the rate in both cases alike, and 
only transposes the words out of line 588 and puts them in a separate 
line so as not to confound them with the other. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection, the amend- 
ment will be agreed to. 

Mr, BECK. Wait a moment. I am not sure that the words “or 
flat” ought to be stricken out. It would read: 
athens ga as nail, fence, and wire rods, round, in coils and loops, 

The proper reading would be to leave in the words or flat,” and 
then you can add if you like afterward flat or longitudinal ribs,” 
Ko., but the words or flat, in line 588, I think ought to remain. 


Then leave in the words or flat,” and strike 


Mr. McPHERSON. 
out“ with longitudinal ribs.’ That refers to an article of fencing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be so modified 
and agreed to if there be no objection. The Chair hears none. The 
question is on concurring in the amendment made as in Committee of 
the Whole. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in 
line 735, line 621 of the printed amendments, after ‘‘enumerated,’’ to 
insert except wire;’’ so as to read: 

And provided That on all of the kinds of iron or steel, orarticles or man- 
factures of iron or steel, hereinbefore in this act enumerated, except wire when 
galvanized or with any metal or alloy, or mixture of metals, by any proc- 
ess w. ver, 

Mr. McPHERSON. It seems to me as though the words except 
wire’’ should be stricken out. It will be observed by the Senate that 
the effect of the amendment is to admit all galvanized wire of every 
nature and character at exactly the same rates that wire ungalvanized 
can be brought into the country. The result will be to destroy the in- 
dustriesin this country that have been devoted to the galvanizing proc- 
ess. Only a moment ago the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD} 
rose in his seat and proposed an amendment for tagger-iron or a thin 
quality of iron, providing 1 cent per pound for the galvanizing process 
of that iron, while the Senate has stricken out and absolutely declined 
to it the manufacturer of wire to have any consideration whatever 
for the additional process of galvanizing. I move to strike out the 
words except wire,“ in line 621. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Will the Senate con- 
cur in the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole? There is 
no necessity for a motion. 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to make a statement which will take, I 
think, not more than sixty seconds. The of galvanizing this 
wire requires annually about 10,000 tons of zinc. That zinc comes 
from Missouri and from Southern Virginia, so that this little addi- 
tional protection for galvanizing is a protection om two Southern min- 
ing products as much as on the manufacture. It is a protection on 
the 10,000 tons of zine. If a rod of fence-wire, post and all, made of 
three strands of wire+that is, three wires one above the other—costs 
56 cents, and there are 3} pounds or 3Ẹ pounds per rod of the wire, you 
have an allowance of a quarter of a cent a pound for the galvanizing, 
which costs the manufacturer a cent a 22 The allowance of that 
duty of a quarter of a cent per pound for the galvanizing is an addi- 
tional cost of three-fourths of a cent per rod. It is therefore almost an 
absolute trifle to the ptirchaser, while it protects the zinc industry as 
well as the manufacturer, 

I am assured by the proprietor of the large wire-works in my city, 
my near neighbor and friend, a man of honor, that the mention of the 
pass profits of his concern is a total mistake; that the dividends for the 

tten years averaged between 7 and 8 per cent. per year; that they 
will not exceed for the entire time an average of 8 per cent. a year. It 
is that profit which is the recompense for an invention which has en- 
abled the whole northwestern region of ours to be so well and admira- 
bly fenced, and which, as I said the other day, has saved to the farm- 
ers of this country between $40,000,000 and $50,000,000 annually in 
the single matter of repairs of the old wooden fences. I wish to state 
that when the matter was up the Senator from Kentucky and the Sen- 
ator from Delaware, who are both not strong protectionists, said that 
they thought 1} cents per pound would not be an unreasonable pro- 
tection. . 

Mr. ALLISON. May I ask the Senator from Massachusetts a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HOAR. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLISON. I understand the Senator from Massachusetts to 
state that this applies to fence-wire? 

Mr. HOAR. It applies to fence-wire. 
tics of fence-wire. 

Mr. ALLISON. Of what material is this galvanizing? 

Mr. HOAR. Itis done by zine. One Senator on the other side held 
up the other day what seemed to be some tin utensils, pots or pans, or 
something of that kind, which were covered with a cheap paint. That 
ean be done very cheaply; but for the purpose of fence-wire that has 
entirely gone by; it does not resist our weather and our climate. If 
they are to have the fence-wire to be of any value to the producers it 
must be galvanized with zine or else it wears a very little while, and 
that costs a cent a pound. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The Senator from Massachusetts is aware, also, 
that the wire used for telegraph and telephone p is galvanized. 

Mr. HOAR. Yes, in the same way, but I spoke only of the statistics 
of fence-wire, which I know of. 

Mr. ALLISON. Ofcourse I am not as familiar with this subject as 
the Senator from Massachusetts, but I happened to mect the other day 
one of the gentlemen engaged in the business of making fence from 
wire. I asked him whatthe cost of galvanizing the wire used in fences 
would be. He stated to me that at his establishment in New Jersey 
the zinc cost 4 cents per pound or perhaps 4} cents per pound, I am 
not certain; and that they used the zinc manufactured in Illinois. He 


Tam speaking of the statis- 
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stated that the zinc with which the wire is coated cost him 4} cents a 
pound, or whatever the price, perhaps 4}, when sold as a part of the 
fence-wire sold at 8 cents per pound, so that the profit in the zinc put 
with the coating quite paid the cost of the coating. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. May I ask the Senator a question in that con- 
nection? $ 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly. 

Mr. McPHERSON,. Did the gentleman also tell the Senator that 
for every ton of zinc used in the coating about one-half of that was lost 
in the dross and evaporation incident to it? 

Mr. ALLISON. He told me that about 25 per cent. of it was lost; 
and he said, taking it all in all, he did not think there was any loss 
whatever in galvanizing the fence of the material such as he made. 

Lam willing to do what is fair on this subject, but I am not willing 
to increase unnecessarily the cost of all the fence-wire in this country 
under the name of putting on an additional half cent or quarter of a 
cent a pound for galvanizing. 

Mr. BECK. This matter was fully debated before, the Senator from 
New Jersey, I suppose, taking part in the debate. This state of the 
case was developed: We have already provided for a tax of 2 cents per 
pound on all wire smaller than No. 16 wire gauge, and on all above 
16, 23 cents per pound. The wire for fencing comes in somewhere be- 
tween 10 and 16. In the present law the provision is thaton ‘‘iron-wire 
rope, strand, or chain, either bright, coppered, galvanized, or coated 
with other metals, made of iron wire not more than one-fourth inch in 
diameter not less than No. 16 wire-gauge,’’ there shall be paid 2 cents 
a pound and 15 per cent. ad valorem. That is now 60 per cent. upon 
the value even after this galvanizing under the present law. Allagree, 
and the Tariff Commission agree that iron and steel wire is at the same 
cost; that there is no difference to make between them, and therefore 
we are paying them for the privilege of using that character of wire, 
$44.80 a ton up to No. 16 and $60 a ton already, and now they want to 
add another. 

I only want to say that after as full discussion perhaps as could well 
be had, the words except wire”? were inserted in the bill by a vote 
of the Senate, perhaps as large as any that was had on any division 
during the consideration of the whole schedule. Everybody assumed 
that we were not going to increase the rate on wire galvanized above 
what it is in the existing tariff, under which they all admit they have 
made plenty of money in making wire-fences, with royalties, patents, 
and everything else at their back. 

Mr. McPHERSON. But I still insist upon it, if the Senator from 
Kentucky will bear with me, that there is nothing in the bill anywhere 
that makes provision for that advanced stage of manufacture, to wit, 
the galvanizing. 

Mr. BECK. The rate was put up to 2 cents a pound forall not 
smaller than No. 10, because it was put in 15 per cent. at the present 
rate of galvanized wire, and covered all that class of wire, no matter 
whether galvanized or not, and was great enough to pay for that wire 
no matter what process it had gone through, $44.80 a ton, galvanized 
or not galvanized. That is the provision of the existing law with regard 
to wire-rope, strand, or chain, either bright, coppered, galvanized, or 
coated with any substance whatever, 2 cents a pound and 15 per cent. ad 
valorem. If there was anything thoroughly discussed it was that, and 
the arrangements that were made between the patentees and men who 
Ahad a right to draw out this wire in accordance with the arrangements 
with the patentee, when nobody else can make any, but they made it 
to suit themselves, and if we put 2 cents a pound or $44.80 a ton under 
16 and an additional half cent above that, it was ample, galvanized or 
not. 

Mr. HOAR. This was not discussed thoroughly the otherday. The 
Senator from Kentucky is in error. The matter of wire generally was 
discussed and it was cut down, Then as to the proposition to except 
wire from the additional half cent for galvanizing, the Senator from Ken- 
tucky himself admitted in the debate that there ought to be the addi- 
tional half cent, and it was stricken out as to galvanized wire. 


Mr. BECK. I beg pardon. 
Mr. MCPHERSON. It was stricken out as to all wire. 
Mr. HOAR. It was stricken out as to all wire. Iwas not then pos- 


sessed of the facts I now state; the Senate was not possessed of them. 
This is not a prohibitory duty. There were 2,300, 000 pounds of iron 
and steel wire imported from abroad last year. The Senator from Iowa 
says that somebody told him that they made in their sale a certain profit 
on the galvanized wire. That might have been when the process was 
new. I do not know about that; but it is perfectly apparent that if you 
have a process which calls for a cent a pound cost, which I am informed 
credibly this does, and that stands without any advance whatever, the 
American manufacturer having to buy the American zinc here, which 
is protected, that it is a duty in favor of the Englishman, because the 
manufacturer of our galvanized wire has to purchase his protected zine 
and the Englishman brings in his wire, using the zine which he gets 
without a duty. 

Let me repeat, for every rod of fence which costs, post and all, but 
56 cents, this one-fourth of a cent a pound im an additional value 


of three-fourths of a cent a rod. That is all the cost which this addi- 


tional duty proposes, supposing the entire duty is added to the cost of 
the fence. I do not see how anybody can resist it. 

Mr. MAXEY. Mr. President, this amendment was offered in Com- 
mittee of the Whole by the Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY]. 
It was thoroughly discussed, as I well recollect, and it was one of the 
very few and very small concessions made to the laboring interest en- 
gaged in agriculture and stock-raising, interests which have received as 
itseems to me but little attention in this bill. It was made clear that 
wire suited to fencing was essential to the full development of the great 
prairie country in the West and the Southwest; that it had proven to 
bea blessing to that people; and in view of the fact that it aided in 
the subjection to man’s use of vast areas of land which otherwise 
could not be used for want of timber, and that thus taxable values 
would be added to our country by the use of this wire, it was graciously, 
as I thought at the time, conceded by the gentlemen who seem to be 
running this whole concern that we might have galvanized wire as a 
favor given without any additional tax over and above that which we 
had to pay for the introduction of the uncoated fence-wire, which is 
$44.80 per ton, or two cents per pound. Upona deliberate vote of the 
Senate in Committee of the Whole it was decided that it should so 
come in; but just in that case as in every other case, as in pig-iron and 
everything else, the whole bill here as to the few concessions in the 
interest of the peeple has to be fought over again because the protected 
interests are not willing to grant any concession whatever in favor of 
the interest of the great army of non-protected people—the tax-payers. 

Mr. BECK. Before the Senator from Texas sits down let me call 
attention to another thing. 

Mr. MAXEY. I shall be glad to hear from the Senator. 

Mr. BECK. We reduced the cost of the iron rod from which iron 
wire is made from 1 cent to six-tenths of a cent, and then taxed the 
wire 2 cents, and that is enough, whether galvanized or not, and is 
about what the tax is now on galvanized iron wire. 

Mr. MAXEY. I thank the Senator from Kentucky. That matter 
was fully discussed, and I thought finally agreed to; and when we had 
done that, what need is there now for going over another discussion 
here to strike down one induStry—agriculture—the greatest industry in 
this land, for the sake of putting more money in the pockets of these 
protected people, when the Senator from Massachusetts himself admits 
that the difference is a mere trifle? If it is but a mere trifle why come 
and insist now in the Senate in favor of haying that mere trifle put in 
at the expense of the agricultural people of the country? It is only 
mere trifles the farmer will get in this bill, and when once conceded 
surely they should be left to enjoy in peace these crumbs, these trifles. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator from Texas allow me to call his atten- 
tion to the fact that the rules of the Senate expressly provide for two 
debatable stages, one in Committee of the Whole and one in the Senate, 
for the express purpose of seeing to it that when incautiously or on im- 
perfect information something is suddenly adopted in Committee of the 
Whole there may be a rehearing in the Senate? And that isa smaller 
number of debatable stages than prevails in most of our legislative as- 
semblies. In the State of Massachusetts there are four debatable stages 
in her house of representatives. 

We adopted the striking down of this very industry in the Commit- 
tee of the Whole in diminishing the duty, and when a Senator thinks 
he has new information will Senators say he is not at liberty to bring 
it before the Senate? I should be willing to appeal from Philip the 
partisan to Philip the judge, and leave this question. 

Senators on that side declared the other day that they thought the 
proposition of one-half cent was fair. This is only one-quarter, and 
with this new information it seems to me that the Senator from Texas 
is entirely unreasonable in criticising a Senator who desires to have it 
reconsidered. 

This is a matter which supports in my own city 15,000 persons. 
They are laborers; they are as good a class of American citizens—I do not 
say any better—but as good a class of American citizens as live. They 
are men who work with their hands; who recognize no man as their 
master or lord or superior. Their children are in the schools. They 
are inventors; they have done a great benefit. I should like to know 
what the State of Texas would have been, that noble and honorable State, 
so well represented here, with its great sheep farms, if it had not been 
for the invention that these men have made; and when they are getting 
this little pittance of 8 per cent. dividend you have framed a law that 
does not merely leave them without protection, but you have taken 
your Southern zine mines and protected them as you have everything 
else in the South, and then you come in and when these men say you 
have made a provision in your bill which is a bounty to the British and 
German manufacturer to come in and compete with these people te 
drive them out of their occupation you complain that we ask the Senate 
to reconsider it. 

Mr. MAXEY. Ihave but a very few words to add to what I have 
already said. I beg to say to the Senator from Massachusetts that as I 
entered the Senate before he did and have served longer in it, and am 
credited at least with reasonable perceptive faculties, I have long since 
learned the rule to which the Senator has referred. I had also learned 
long before I came here that where the law and facts of a case were 
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thoroughly and completely discussed in the progress of a trial, and a 
motion for a new trial was made, based not on newly discovered evidence 
or fraud, misconduct or irregularity, but on errors at the time, it was 
made pro forma, and not for the purpose of a reargument, but simply as 
a necessary step to get the judgment of the court of lust resort on appeal. 

The Senator from Massachusetts says that he represents 15,000 work- 
ing people dependent on this industry who recognize no superior to 
themselves. I say to him that I represent 2,000,000 of people who ac- 
knowledge no master on this earth save the law of the land, who ac- 
knowledge no superior save the God who made them. Sir, they are in- 
terested in this question; it was fairly discussed, it was fully presented; 
there is nothing new that the protectionists can present; it was a fair 
trial. Whyreargue? Thetribunalisthesame. Letthejudgment rest. 

The manufacturing interests, which speak about this as a mere trifle 
“in addition to what they already receive, were represented, and it was 
shown that it was not one of those recent manufacturing industries 
that from their stand-point required the fostering and protecting hand 
of the Government to uphold, but it is an industry long, fully, and well 
established in Europe as well as in America; and if these people, with 
a tax of $44.80 per ton in the nature of protection against the farmers 
of this country, the men who use this wire, can not carry on their busi- 
ness, then their business ought to go down. At the bottom of all this 
there is no justice, no fairness, in protecting one man at the expense of 
the labor and industry of another man. It is inequitable at the bot- 
tom; and the time will roll around in the history of this country when 
so-called protection will be recognized as one of the relics of the past. 
The intelligence of this country is awakened. The subject has seized 
the public mind. All I ask is that in every nook and corner of this 
land, among the workingmen in factories and workers in every indus- 
try, the subject may be fairly and intelligently discussed. The result 
will be a triumph of the tax-payers over protective monopolies. 

Sir, when a man works for his money in raising cattle, corn, cotton, 
wheat, it matters not what, he is just as much entitled to his money 
as the 15,000 people who work in your galvanized-wire factories. He 
earned it by the sweat of his brow, and by the sweat of his brow he was 
required to earn his bread. He earns it to provide for his family, and 
not for the sake of fostering one of your protected and favorite indus- 
tries. He must under this bill, by a cruel perversion of the taxing 
power, take a part of what he has earned to put in the pockets of other 
people. There is no justice init, there is no fair-dealing in it; and with 
this great protection of $44.80 per ton which the protected people now 
receive under the bill, if they can not live under that they ought to go down. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I am sure the Senate was led to the adoption of 
this amendment from an entire misapprehension of the facts in this 
case. The fact is that this provision would not apply to wire prepared 
for fencing, and it will make no difference to the consumer whether the 
amendment is adopted or not. 

Istated the other evening, and I now repeat, that there is no wire 
sold for fences in this country unless it is barbed or prepared by some 
process for that purpose. There is no wire imported in a condition in 
which it can be used for fencing. The plain wire is brought into the 
country and is barbed or prepared here by some of the various processes 
and galvanized. It will probably continue to be galvanized here whether 
the provision is changed or not. It does not apply to that class, and 
gentlemen in adopting this amendment are y, as I have heretofore 
en legislating for the benefit of the telegraph and telephone com- 
panies. 

There is a large demand for telegraph and telephone wire and other 
kinds of smooth wire. You have fixed a duty of 1} cents a pound on 
zinc. I desire to call the attention of the Senators from Missouri—I do 
not now see them in their seats—and other Senators who are desirous 
of keeping a large duty on zinc, that to make galvanized wire and gal- 
vanized sheet-iron free is equivalent to making zine free in this form. 

The Senator from Kentucky said, and has repeated time after time, 
and the Senator from Texas has now made the same statement, that there 
is $44.80 protection on wire by this bill. They had betterread the bill 
before them. The rate is1} centsapound up to No. 10 wire gauge, and 
that is not $44.80 according to my arithmetic. The rate is 2 cents a 

und, it is true, between 10 and 16. The Senator says the present duty 
is 2 cents a pound and 15 per cent. ad valorem. This is true on iron 
wire, but it is 2} cents and 20 cent. ad valorem on steel wire. This 
proviso covers steel wire as well as iron wire. We have reduced the 
duty on wire nearly 50 per cent by the bill, and not content with that 
gentlemen are now desirous of allowing galvanized wire, witha duty on 
zine of 13 cents a pound, to come into this country at the same rate as on 
plain wire. If Senators think that telegraph and telephone companies 
are entitled to their consideration and to their sympathy to this extent, 
then they should vote to give them free wire. 

Mr. ALLISON. I move to amend the amendment by inserting 
“‘ fence,” so that it will read except ſence- wire, and then all parties 
and sides will be F 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] to the amendment adopted 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The question then is on the amendment of the 
Senator from Iowa to my amendment? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thequestionis on the amendment of 
the Senator from Iowa to the amendment adopted as in Committee of 
the Whole. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I supposed there was another amendment pend- 
ing. Imoved tostrike out the words ‘except wire.“ Does the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Iowa take precedence of that? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senators amendment is not in 
order. The question beiore the Senate is, Will the Senate concur in 
theamendment made as in Committee of the Whole? The Senator from 
Iowa proposes to amend the amendment. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I see, sir; you are right. 

Mr. VANCE. What is the amendment? 

The ACTING SECRETARY. In line 621, after the word except,“ it 
is proposed to insert ‘‘fence;’? So us to rend: ‘ except fence-wire,”’ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Iowa to the amendment made as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment to the amendment wus agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is, Will the Senate 
concur in the amendment as amended? 

Mr. GROOME. Mr. President, before that question is put I should 
like to say a few words from an entirely different standpoint from that 
occupied by any Senator, in regard to the words now under discussion. 
I should like to secure the attention of the Senate to the suggestion I 
am going to make, for the reason that I think this clause does not say 
what the Senate intends it to say, and I think I can show that fact. 

If the words except fence-wire’’ remain in the paragraph where 

ey now are, with a comma after the word ‘‘enumerated’’ and no 
comma or other punctuation mark after the word wire,“ then it seems 
to me that the grammatical construction of the sentence clearly is, that 
on all kinds of iron or steel and manufactures of iron or steel herein- 
before in this bill enumerated a duty of one-fourth of 1 cent per pound 
shall be paid in addition to the rates named in this bill, except upon 
galvanized fence-wire, and except upon tin-plates, &c. This seems to 
me to be beyond question the grammatical construction; and if it is 
not the construction of the officers of the Treasury and of the courts 
it will be because the construing officers rather than convict Congress 
of having enacted an absurd legislative provision will succeed, by re- 
sorting to some unnatural and foreed construction, in making the lan- 
guage employed mean what they believe Congress intended it to mean. 

I think, therefore, that the words except fence-wire’’ should be 
stricken from the part of the proviso where they now are, and thatthe 
words ‘‘and on fence-wire’’ should be inserted after the words pro- 
vided for” in line 626; or if this is not done, at least that the words 

except fence-wire’’ should be placed in brackets, or a comma placed 
after the word“ wire.“ Otherwise, as I have already suggested, I am 
clearly of opinion, if the language employed is construed as bearing its 
most natural and obvious meaning, all manufactures of iron and steel 
in this bill already enumerated, whether galvanized or not, except those 
specially excepted in this proviso, will have a duty of one-fourth of 1 
cent per pound added to the duty already provided by this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring in the 
amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in line 
622 of the printed amendments, corresponding to line 736 of the bill, 
after or,“ to strike out ‘‘compound”’ before “‘alloy;’’ so as to read: 

When galvanized or coated with any metal or alloy, or mixture of metfls. 


The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in line 
623 of the printed amendments, corresponding with line 737 of the bill, 
after whatsoever,’’ to insert not including paints;“ so as to read: 

By any process whatsoever, not including paints, there shall be paid, &. 


The amendment was concurred 1n. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in 
line 626 of the printed amendments, corresponding to line 740 of the 
bill, before ‘‘cent,’’ to strike out “one-half” and insert one-fourth;”’ 
so as to read: 

There shall be paid (excepting on what are known commercially as tin-plates, 
terne-plates, and taggers-tin, and hereinbefore provided for) one-fourth cent per 
pound in addition to the rates provided in this act. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I wish to call attention to that question. I 
think it should be ‘‘one-half”’ instead of ‘‘one-fourth.”’ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring in the 
amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in line 
628 of the printed amendments, mdinz with line 742 of the bill 
after „steel,“ to strike out ‘‘in any form;’’ and in line 629 of the 
printed amendments, corresponding with line 743 of the bill, after 
“act,” to strike out 3 cents per pound’? and insert 30 per cent. ad 
valorem;’’ so as to read: 

Pong not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 30 per cent, ad va- 
rem. 


The amendment was concurred in. 
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The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole inline 
674 of the printed amendments, corresponding with line 788 of the bill, 
after arts,“ to strike out twenty and insert ‘‘fifteen;’’ so as to read: 

Nickel, in ore, matte, or other crude form not ready for consumption in the 
arts, 15 cents per pound on the nickel contained therein, 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in line 
677 of the printed amendments, corresponding with line 791 of the bill, 
after value,“ to strike out and ingots, sheets, or other forms of iron 
or other metal covered or plated with nickel, and wares made of metal so 
covered or plated, twenty,“ and to insert *‘fifteen;” so as to read: 

Nickel, nickel oxide, alloy of any kind in which nickel is the element of chief 
value, 15 cents per pound, 

Mr. MITCHELL. I move to strike out the word ‘‘fifteen’’ and to 
insert ‘‘twenty-five;’’ so as to read ‘‘25 cents per pound.“ 

It takes about fifty tons of nickel-ore to make a ton of nickel. It is 
a very valuable metal when made; worth about $1,500 a ton at the pres- 
ent time. The rate proposed here is less than 20 per cent. ad valorem, 
a much lower rate than is generally provided for in the bill. There is 
an utter inconsistency, as I think, between the provision proposed in 
this clause and the one preceding it. Nickel in ore is very crude; the 
natural product as I said taking some fifty tons to make one ton of 
nickel. It is proposed, and the Renate has just agreed to the amend- 
ment of the committee, to fix 15 cents a pound upon that. Here it is 
8 by the amendment made by the Committee of the Whole to 

15 cents a pound on the nickel itself, which is 95 per cent. pure 
nickel as against about 2 per cent. nickel in the are. 

If gentlemen desire to be at all consistent or just and equitable, cer- 
tainly there should be some distinction made between these two clauses. 
Matte, as I understand it, is the result of the smelting of the nickel 
ore. That, also, ought to have a higher rate of duty than is imposed 
on the ore itself in its crude form. It should be stricken from that 
clause and put in the other, and a similar duty imposed upon that as 
is proposed to be placed upon nickel, nickel-oxide, and alloy of any kind 
in which nickel is the element of chief value. 

Under the existing law the ad valorem rate, as represented in a paper 
here before me, is 38.54 per cent. on nickel in the ore, matte, &c.; and 
it is 28.28 per cent. on nickel, nickel-oxide, and alloy of any kind in 
which nickel is the element of chief value. The rate here proposed, as 
I stated, would be less than 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

I know it was stated, and is the fact, that there is but one individ- 
ual in this country at the present time interested in this manufacture 
directly as an owner or producer; but there are many other people in- 
terested, for it involves the employment, when his works are in opera- 
tion, of three hundred men; all of those men now are out of employment 
and he is producing no nickel. He stated to me recently that there 
was no profit in it. Recently there has been a discovery of nickel ore 
im New Caledonia, which produces more largely nickel than any thus 
far discovered in America, Those mines are operated by French con- 
victs under very low pay for their labor. It is brought to England and 
manufactured, and the nickel is brought into this country, as I think, 
under an evasion of the tariff law, after alloying it with copper, bring- 
ing it in at a lower rate of duty. That is, I believe, a fraud upon the 
law itself. 

For my own part, it appears to me very clear that these two propo- 
sitions are entirely inconsistent with each other. If there is reason for 
placing 15 cents a pound upon nickel ore, of which it takes fifty tons 
to ce one ton of nickel, there is very great reason for imposing a 
much larger duty upon the manufacture which is worth $1,500 a ton 
and contains about 95 per cent. of nickel. It is true that the rate is 
upon the nickel in the ore, but the question of -transportation is im- 
portant because it is in a crude form. 

The process of making nickel is an intricate one, requiring a great 
deal of skill and a very large outlay of money. The gentleman who 
owns the nickel mine in Pennsylvania expended half a million dollars 
before he made much out of it, and he never made much from the mine 
except when nickel went to a high price in Germany when Germany 
adopted nickel as the base of its minor coins and nickel went up from 
something over $1 a pound to Sa pound. It was then he made money 
out of the mine. Recently he has not made any. The statement made 
here that he has recently been selling to the Government nickel ſor its 
coins at $1.15 a pound is incorrect. Nickel at the present time in En- 
gland is only selling for about 70 cents a pound and in this country it is 
not worth much more. 

Mr. PLATT. One dollar to one dollar and five cents. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I understand from Senators it is selling for about 
$1 here. The gentleman who is concerned directly in this nickel can 
bear the oppression that Congress may see fit to impose upon it; fort- 
unately for him he may live without this mine; but the three hundred 
laborers whom he employs have an interest in it, and the people have, 
and protectionists ought to have. He is a gentleman engaged very 
largely in other productive industries, and he is, I believe, of New En- 

d descent. He needs no eulogy or defense here or elsewhere. He 


is not a monopolist in any respect. He is the man of all the men in 


this country who Had the courage and the enterprise to develop this in- 
dustry here; and I suggest that that is no reason why he should be pun- 
ished. I am informed by him that there are alongside the manufac- 
tories of German-silver ware in the State of Connecticut mines which 
may be productive. Aneffort should have been made in that direction, 
and if the people in Connecticut will make the same effort that this 
gentleman has made in Pennsylvania, they can produce similar results. 
The nickel ore is found in other sections of this country. The differ- 
ence between the cost of American labor and foreign labor, and espe- 
cially the convict labor in New Caledonia, is very great, and 25 per cent., 
which is the rate proposed by the Tariff Commission, is certainly not an 
exorbitant rate to place upon this article. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. MITCHELL] to the amendment 
made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MITCHELL. The proposition is to make the duty 25 per cent., 
the rate proposed by the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. MORRILL. I merely desire to say that I think we have done 
great injustice to the manufacture in putting it down so low as 15 per 
cent. and I shall vote for the amendment. 

Mr. MITCHELL. At the suggestion of several gentlemen I will fol- 
low the recommendation of the Finance Committee and propose 20 cents 
a pound instead of 25. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In that case the Senator need make 
no motion, but by unanimous consent he can withdraw his amendment, 
and the question is on concurring in the amendment made as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I agree to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator withdraw his amend- 
ment? 

Mr. MITCHELL. My attention is called to the fact that other words 
were stricken out. I have not spoken to that. I onlyaddressed myself 
8 question of the rate of duty proposed upon nickel, nickel alloy, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator can only withdraw the 
amendment by unanimous consent, the yeas and nays having been 
ordered. Does the Senator ask to withdraw it? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Iwill say 20 cents. Isimply modify the amend- 


ment. 

Mr. LOGAN. On what line is the amendment? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Line 679 of the printed amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. TheChair would suggest to the Sena- 
tor that that is simply reinstating that part of the bill which has been 
stricken out, and the question is upon concurring in theamendment of 
the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Then I submit to the Chair whether it would not 
be in order for me to say that I move to amend the amendment proposed 
by the committee? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On the amendment already proposed 
by the Senator the yeas and nays have been ordered and he can neither 
withdraw nor modify the amendment without the consent of the Sen- 
ate. Does he ask to do either? 

Mr. MITCHELL. I desire to modify my proposition by making it 
20 instead of 25 cents. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER... The yeas and nays have been ordered 
on the Senator’s amendment as he proposed it. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I withdraw that amendment. 5 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the Senator with- 
drawing the amendment heretofore proposed by him? The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. MITCHELL, I now move to make the rate 20 cents. Idonot 
oppose the whole amendment of the committee. I oppose only that 
which relates to the rate, 

Mr. ALDRICH. I suggest to the Senator from Pennsylvania that 
the vote be divided; that the vote down to ‘‘twenty”’ be taken first; that 
the question be first taken on that portion of the amendment. 

Mr. MITCHELL. If that is proper, then I ask for a division of the 
question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands the Senator 
from Pennsylvania to ask for a division of the question; that is, that the 
division shall first be taken on striking out and then upon inserting. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator has no objection to striking out all 
the words except the word ‘‘twenty.’’ I think he had better stand by 
his motion to strike out ‘fifteen’? in the amendment and insert 
“tw A 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That the Chair would hold to be in 


order, 
Mr. MITCHELL, Then I make the motion. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Pennsylvania moves 


to amend the amendment of the Committee of the Whole by striking 
out ‘‘ fifteen’? and inserting twenty.“ 

Mr. PLATT. I trust this will not be done. If the amendment al- 
ready agreed to is to stand, then we should have this very remarkable 
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state of affairs: that upon nickel in the ore, matte, or other crude form 
the duty would stand 15 cents per pound, and when it was alloyed with 
any cheaper metal it would stand at 20 cents per pound. The former 
tariff was exactly the other way; it was 30 cents a pound in the ore, 
matte, or other crude form for the nickel contained in it, and 20 cents 
a pound on the alloy. Now, I may concede that perhaps these should 
both be at the same rate, but certainly there can be no reason, as it 
seems to me, for making the alloy at a higher rate of duty than the 
pure nickel. 

Mr. MITCHELL. It is very easy to remedy that matter when we 
come to consider both provisions, The word matte“ may be trans- 
ſerred from that to this, and that will make it consistent. The 
word matte” applies toa high state of manufacture, containing a much 
larger percentage of nickel, and it can be much more cheaply transported 
than the ore itself. 

Mr. PLATT. I do not wish to discuss this matter over It 
was fully discussed in Committee of the Whole. If I felt that this duty 
of 15 cents per pound would not be a fully protective duty to the pro- 
ducer of this nickel I should vote against it, but I think it is fully pro- 
tective. 

Mr. MORRILL. I think the language of the bill is correct. It is 
nickel, in ore, matte, or other crude form not ready for consumption 
in the arts. Of course that would have to be smelted and refined, in 
order to be used, but the other section is: 


Bh, dares nickel oxide, alloy of any kind in which nickel is the element of chief 
ue. 


We all know that this article has been alloyed with a small prepara- 
tion of copper in order to evade the duty, and I think the is 
correct; and I hope the amendment of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
will be adopted. I do not believe that the Senator from Connecticut 
thinks that 15 cents is enough to keep this business alive. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Pennsylvania to the amendment 
to in Committee of the Whole, being tostrike out 15 and insert ‘*20.’’ 

Mr. MORGAN called for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 

ed to call the roll 

Mr. BUTLER (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON]. 

Mr. MILLER, of California (ne his name was called). 
paired with the tor from Ohio [Mr. PENDLETON]. 

Mr. MITCHELL (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. JOHNSTON]. 

Mr. SAWYER (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAULSEURY]. 

Mr. TABOR (when his name was called). I am paired with the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. HAMPTON]. 

Mr. BLAIR (when his name was called). Iam paired with the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. LAMAR]. 

The result was announced—yeas 20, nays 31; as follows: 


I am 


YEAS—20, 
Aldrich, Frye, Morrill, 
Allison, Hale. McMillan, Rollins, 
‘Anthony, Harrison, McPherson, Sewell, 
Cameron of Wis, Hill, 5 Sherman, 
Conger, Lapham, N. Y., W 3 

NAYS—S1. 
Barrow, Davis of W. Va., Hoar, Pugh, 
Ba; E Dawes, Ingalls, Ransom, 
Beck, Farley, Jackson, Vance, 
Brown, George, Jonas, Van Wyck, 
Call, Gorman, Maxey, Voorhees, 

Groome, Morgan, Walker, 
Coke, Harris, Platt, 
Davis of III., Hawley, Plumb, 
ABSENT—25. 

Blair, Garland, ar, Sawyer, 
Butler, Grover, McDill, Slater, 
Camden, Hampton, Miller of Cal., A 
Cameron of Pa, Johnston, Mitchell, Vest. 
Edmunds, Jones of Florida, Pendleton, 
Fair, Jones of Nevada, ulsbury, 
Ferry, Kellogg. Saunders, 


So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on concurring in 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Lack that unanimous consent be given to strike out 
line 795 of the bill, oxide of cobalt” being provided for elsewhere in 
the bill at a different rate, at a lower rate. It is at line 681 of the printed 
amendments. It is provided for onthe fourth page of the bill, eighty- 
fifth line, at a lower rate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Rhode Island asks 
unanimous consent to strike out the lines indicated by him: 


Cobalt, oxide of, 20 cents per pound. 


Mr. MORRILL. No objection. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to entertaining the 


amendment at this time? The Chair hears none, and the amendment 
is received. 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. LOGAN. On line 682 of the print is it in order to move an 
amendment now? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is not except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. LOGAN. Very well. 

The Acting Secretary read the next amendment made as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, which was, in lines 689 and 690 of the printed 
amendments, 803 of the bill, to strike out ‘‘3 cents per pound“ and 
insert 35 per cent. ad valorem.” 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The Acting Secretary read the next amendment made asin Commit- 
tee of the Whole, which was, in line 704 of the printed amendments, 
810 of the bill, after ‘‘fire-arms,’’ to insert not speeially enumerated 
or provided for in this act.“ 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, after 
line 706 of the printed amendments, 817 of the bill, to insert: 

All rting breech-loading shot z . 

Pingot abc gun DOON OOE rod. J oer enka valoceer, 

The amendment was concurred in. s 

The nextamendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in line 
719 of the printed amendments, 826 of the bill, to strike out 12 cents 
Dee ee and in line 720 to strike out ‘‘35’’ and insert 40; so as to 


Pi weg metallic, pen-tips, and pen-holders, or parts thereof, 40 per cent. ad va- 
rem. 


Mr. SEWELL. I trust this amendment will not be to. The 
present rate of duty upon steel pens under the existing law is 10 cents 
per evei D per cent. ad .. of last year 
was 415,610.25 gross, at an average of about 42 cents per i 
the ad valorem and specific duty about 30 cents a This industry 
can not possibly live under an ad valorem duty of this kind, and I hope 
the Senate will allow it to stand as it was reported by the Finance Com- 
mittee, at 12 cents a gross specific. I ask for the yeas and nays on it. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 

ed to call the roll. 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL]. 

Mr. MITCHELL (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. JOHNSTON]. 

Mr. SAWYER (when his name was ed). I am paired on this. 
question with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY]. 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced 
yeas 28, nays 24; as follows: 


YEAS—2s, 
Barrow, Farley, Jonas, Pugh 
Bayard, George, Lamar, Ransom, 
Beck, Gorman, Lap! Ca 
Brown, Groome, Maxey, Van Wyck, 
Call, i Harris, M ~ Voorhees, 
Coke, Ingalls, Pendleton, Walker, 
Davis of W. Va., Jackson, Plumb, Williams. 
NAYS—%. 
Aldrich, Dawes, I Miller of N. Y. 
Allison, Frye, MeDill, Morrill, 
Anthony, Hal MeMillan, Rollins, 
Blair, Hawley, McPh Sewell, 
Cameron of Wis., Hill, Maho: Sh 
Conger, Hoar, Miller of Cal., Windom. * 
ABSENT—24. 
Butler, Fair, Jo Sau 
Camden, Ferry, Jones of Florida, Saunders, 
Cameron of Pu., Garland, Jones of Nevada, Sawyer, 
Cockrell, Grover, Kell i Slater, 
Davis of III., Hampton, Mitchell, Tabor, 
Harrison, latt, Vest. 


So the amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in 
line 738 of the printed amcndments, 845 of the bill, to strike out 45 
and insert ‘‘35;’’ so as to make the clause read: 

Manufactures, articles, or wares, not specially enumerated or provided for in 


this act, com wholly or in part of iron, steel, copper, lead, nickel, pewter, 
tin, zine, gold, silver, tinum, or any other metal, and whether partly or 
wholly manufactured, 55 per cent. ad valorem. 


The amendment was concurred in. 
The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, from 
line 742 to line 751 of the printed ona e e e with line 
850 to line 855 of the bill, to strike out the following clauses: 


Timber, squared or sided, not specially enumerated or provided for in this 
act, 1 cent per cubic foot. 
boards, plank, deals, and other lumber of hemlock, whitewood, syca- 
more, and basswood, $i per 1,000 feet, board measure; all other articles of sawed 
lumber, $2 per 1,000 feet, board measure. 


Mr. HALE. I do not think that the Senate on reflection will be 
willing to deal the fatal blow to this gree industry which was inflicted 
in the Committee of the 8 and I ask for the yeas and nays on this 
amendment, hoping that it not be agreed to. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concurring in the 
amendment, upon which the Senator from Maine calls for the yeas and 
na; 
The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BROWN (when his name was called). On this question I am 
paired with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY]. 

Mr. GROOME (when his name was called). On this question I am 
paired with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CAMDEN]. If he 
were here, I should vote “yea.” 

Mr. WALKER (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. HILL]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SEWELL]. If he were here, I should 
vote yen.“ 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. CALL. I am paired with the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
SAUNDERS]. If he were here, I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. PENDLETON. I am paired on this question with the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. HILL]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair would state to the Senator 
from Ohio that there has already been a pair announced with the Sen- 
ator from Colorado. 

Mr. PENDLETON. Isu I was paired with the Senator from 
Colorado. If I do not violate my pair, I vote yea.“ 

The result was announced—yeas 16, nays 30; as follows: 


YEAS—16, 
Barrow, Coke, Ingalls, Pendleton, 
Bayard, Davis of III., Lamar, Plumb, 
Beck, Farley, MeDill, Vance. 
‘Cockrell, Harris, Morgan, Van Wyck 

NAYS—30, 
Aldrich, Gorman, MeMillan, Ransom 
Anthony, Hale, McPherson, Rollins, 
Blair, Harrison, Mahóne, Sawyer, 
Cameron of Wis., Hawley, Maxey, Sherman, 
Conger, Hoar, Miller of Cal., Voorhees, 
Dawes, onas, Miller of N. Y., Windom. 
Frye, Jones of Nevada, Morrill, 
George, Lapham, Platt, 

ABSENT—30. 

Allison, Fair, Johnston, Sewell, 
Brown, Ferry, Jones of Florida, Slater, 
Butler, Garland, Kellogg, Tabor, 
Call, Groome, Vest, 
Camden, Grover, Mitchell, Walker, 
Cameron of Pu., Hampton, Pugh. Williams. 
Davis of W. Va., ill, Saulsbury, 
Edmunds, Jackson, Saunders, 


So the amendment was non-concurred in. 

Mr. HALE. Lask that lines 763, 764, 765, 766, and 767 in the amend- 
ments may be treated as one amendment and voted upon together. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agreeing to the 
amendment, which will be read. 

The ACTING SECRETARY, The next amendment is in line 763 of the 
printed amendments to strike out all down to and including line 767, 
us follows: 

Laths, 15 cents per 1,000 pieces. 
Shingles, 35 cents per 1,000. 

Pine clapboards, r 1,000. 
Spruce Sapboanta, fso per 1,000. 

Mr. HALE. I hope the same may be done with this that has been 
«done with the rest of the schedule. 

Mr. INGALLS. Forthe p of seeing whether this combination 
of protected monopolies covers all these different subjects I will call for 
the yeas and nays on this also, 5 

e PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas and nays are called for on 
this amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BROWN (when his nanie was called). On this question I am 
paired with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Savispury]. If he 
were here, I should vote ‘‘nay ” and I understand he would vote yea.“ 

Mr. BUTLER (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
‘Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr, CAMERON]. 

Mr. WALKER (when his named was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. HILL]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 


Mr. CONGER. My colleague [Mr. FERRY] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Nevada [Mr. Farr]. If he were here, my colleague would 
vote t nay.” 


Mr. VAN WYCK. My colleague [Mr. SAUNDERS] is detained at 
his residence by sickness, He was paired on this vote, as on the pre- 
vious one, with the Senator from Florida [Mr. CALL]. Had he been 
here, my colleague would have voted yen“ in both cases. 

Mr. GROOME (after having voted in the negative). The vote I just 
east was under a misapprehension as to the form of the question. If at 
liberty to vote at all, I should have voted yea.“ I, however, find 
that my pr with.the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CAMDEN] ap- 
plies to this question; and I withdraw my vote. 


The result was announced—yeas 19, nays 32; as follows: 


` YEAS—19. 
Barrow, Davis of III., Lamar, Plumb, 
Bayard, Farley, McDill, Vance, 
Beck, Maxey, Van Wyck, 
Cockrell, Ingalls, Mo 5 Williams. 
Coke, Jackson, Pendleton, 
NAYS—322, 

Aldrich, Frye, Jones of Nevada, Morrill, 
Allison, George, Lapham, Platt, 
Anthony, Gorman, 

lair, Hale, MeMillan, Rollins, 
Cameron of Wis., Harrison, McPherson, Sawyer, 
Conger, Hawley, Mahone, Sherman, 
Davis of W. Va., Hoar, Miller of Cal.. Voorhees, 
Dawes, onas, Miller of N. Y., Windom. 

ABSENT—25. 

Brown, Ferry, Jones of Florida, Slater, 
Butler, Kellogg, Tabor, 
Call, Groome, Mitchell, ae 
Camden, rover, Pugh, Walker. 
Cameron of Pa., Hampton, Saulsbury, 
Edmunds, Ul. Saunders, 
Fair, Johnston, Sewell, 


So the amendment was non-concurred in. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment will be read. 

Mr. MORRILL, The next amendment is striking out from the top 
of page 33 of the printed amendments down to line 805 and 
what occurs at the bottom of the page, beginning at line 806 and ex- 
tending to line 828 on page 34. 

Mr. HALE. What is it about? 

Mr. MORRILL. About sugar. I ask that it be considered as one 
amendment to save the reading of the first part proposed to be stricken 
out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will report what is pro- 
posed to be inserted in lieu of what is stricken out on page 33 of the 
printed amendment, if there be no objection. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. The Senateas in Committee of the Whole 
inserted the following: 

All sugars not above No. 13 Dutch standard in color shall pay duty on their 
polariscopic test as follows, DANAN) 

All s not above No. 13 Dutch standard in color, all tank-bottoms, sirups 
of cane juice or beet juice, melada, concentrated melada, concrete and concen- 

molasses, testing by the polariscopic not above 75°, shall pay a duty of 
1.25 cent per pound, and for every additional degree or fraction of a degree 
3 py ine ean ae test, they shall pay five hundredths of a cent per 
un onal, 
PAN sugars above No. 13 Dutch standard in color shall be classified by the Dutch 
stan of 


color, and pay duty as follows, namely: 
All 8 above No. 13 and not above No. 16 Dutch standard, 2.65 cents per 


und. 

All La above No. 16 and not above No. 20 Dutch standard, 3.15 cents per 
Peril sugars above No. 20 Dutch standard, 3.65 cents per pound. 

Molasses testing not above 56° by the polariscope shall pay a duty of 4 cents 
per gallon; molasses testing above 56° shall pay a duty of 8 cents per gallon. 

Mr, MORRILL. On that I propose one singleamendment, I move 
in line 814 to strike out ‘‘five’’ and insert four.“ I will say that 
upon a re-examination of this question a majority of the Committee on 
Finance who were present came to the conclusion that it would be 
more accurate to place the additional duty at four instead of five one- 
hundredths of a cent a pound, according to such degree. 

Mr. BECK. I do not want to dispute any statement of fact by the 
chairman of the committee, but I never heard of that. 

Mr. MORRILL. The Senator from Kentucky was not present. 

Mr. BECK. I never was called to be present when any suggestion 
of that sort was made that I ever heard of. 

Mr. JONAS. I desire simply to say that this is the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] a few nights 
since and which was voted down. It is simply a motion made now by 
the chairman of the Finance Committee, without any previous notice 
to the Senate, to reduce the proposition of his own committee, to re- 
duce the schedule as proposed by and advocated by him. It is a prop- 
osition to further reduce the duty on sugar, already more heavily re- 
duced than any other of the schedules, to reduce it more than was 
popore in the bill offered by the Finance Committee and advocated 

y the chairman and the members of that committee. I sincerely trust 
that after the long discussion we have had upon the sugar question, 
after reducing sugar half a cent a pound, there will be no further re- 
duction; and I trust that this amendment made in the interest of the 
refiners purely, an amendment which we consumed one night and one 
day almost in discussing, will not be sprung upon the Senate now and 
its passage urged by the chairman of the Finance Committee without 
notice, in contradiction of his previous action and that of the Senate, 

Mr. BECK. When I remarked that I had not been advised of any 
action of the Finance Committee in this regard I stated what was 
strictly true. I never heard of this before. It is to strike out flve,“ 
in line 814, and insert“ four.” While it may be more in accordance 
with the philosophy of reduction it is simply an amendment in the in- 
terest of the best protected set of men in America, men whose product 
has been defended by legislation against all imports from abroad as the 
returns show, because the duties on all the grades over 13, Dutch 
standard have been substantially prohibitory. Because the action of 
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the Senate acting as in Committee of the Whole has given the Louisiana 

lanters a slight advantage over them by a strictly arithmetical calcu- 
Tation, the effort is now to injure the Louisiana planters and put more 
money into the pockets of a set of refiners who already have a monopoly 
of this market and who exported a very large amount last year. I 
never expected this to come up any more. i 

J have the amount of exports of refined sugar, thirteen or fourteen 
million pounds, on which they get a drawback, as the Treasury Depart- 
ment charge upon them, very much more than they had paid when the 
sugars they pretended to export were brought in. 

The suggestion was made by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. INGALLS] 
a little while ago as to the powerful combinations that are here to in- 
crease tariff taxation in their own interest. I do not know anything 
about that; but Ido know that this movement is made against the pro- 
ducer of the sugar and in the interest of the suger refiners and in the 
interest. of a body of men who are bringing their sugar from foreign 
countries to work up, where the price is from half a cent to three-fourths 
of a cent a pound Jess than the Louisiana man can get his sugar laid on 
the dock side by side with it, because of the monopoly of the coast- 
wise trade that prevents any sea-going ship from loading it and land- 
ingitat New York. This great combination of men, perhaps the richest 
in the world, are now seeking under the pretense—if that be a proper 
word to use—that four-hundredths is better than five-hun ths to 
decrease the duty on the raw sugars which they use and still keep up 
what we have given them on all the classes over No. 13 Dutch standard. 

I do hope the Senate will see to it that there is some little regard 
paid to the men who are producing this article instead of the men who 
are to-day able to export and do export very largely the finished prod- 
uct under the protection they now have, instead of adding to it as is 
now proposed. 

Mr. GEORGE. Will it decrease the price? 

Mr. BECK. It will not decrease the price of sugar to the consumer 
one-hundredth part of 1 cent; it is simply giving that much more to the 
refiner, allowing him to buy hiscrude article that much cheaper, giving 
that much less benefit to the producer in Louisiana, and still excluding 
all foreign competition with the refiner; and every dollar, every dime 
of it, goes into the pockets of the refiner. 

Mr. GEORGE. Will they reduce the price? 

Mr. BECK. Ask any gentleman on this floor whether it will give 
the consumer any benefit, ask any of them if they do not intend to 
give the refiner that much more benefit by this motion, and they will 
be obliged to tell you “‘yes, we do,“ or if they say they do not, let 
them tell you the reason why. They do not seek to reduce the price 
of the sugar that the refiner sells. They do not seek to sharpen com- 
petition with him; they seek simply to give him cheaper raw material 
to the disadvantage of the Louisiana planter. Ask the gentlemen who 
make these motions if what I say is not true. If they do not admit 
it, I shall be disappointed. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have no disposition to prolong the discussion, and 
am quite willing a vote shall be taken to test the sense of the Senate 
without any discussion whatever; but I must repel the charge thet this 
amendment is sought to be made in the interest of the sugar-refiners. 

I hold in my hand a copy of a letter from the largest sugar-refiner in 
this country, one whose influence upon legislation has often been prop- 
erly felt in this Chamber and at the other end of the Capitol, from which 
I will read an extract: 

The rate should be 50 per cent. ad valorem, or 5 cents per one hundred pounds 
per degree. 

And that letter is written to an officer of the Treasury Department, 
and signed T. A. Havemeyer,” of New York. ý 

Mr. BECK. What does he say the rates ought to be on the sugar he 
is refining? 

Mr. ALDRICH. He says theyshould be fixed exactly as the Senator 
from Kentucky proposes to make them. That is what he suggests to 
the Treasury Department as a proper thing to do. I think that letter 
is a sufficient answer to the c that we are legislating in the inter- 
-st of the refiner. I say we are legislating in the interest of the people 
of this country. We are legislating in the interest of equity and fair- 
ness, and justice, and I am quite willing that the Senate should vote 
-on the question without further debate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Just one word. The sugar-refiners buy their 
sugar ut from 3 to 4 cents per pound. They sell it from 9 to 12. They 
make more money by the purification of the sugar than the planters 
get for raising the raw material. No man in Louisiana can raise su; 
for less than 53 cents per pound. These sugar-refiners are beco 
the millionaires of the country. 

Mr. SEWELL. I should like to ask a question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Wait until I get through, because I do not want 
to make a speech. Half a dozen firms in the United States are making 
from this sugar purification more than the whole planters of Louisiana 
and all the West India Islands from which we get sugar make from their 
plantations. They are making more money to-day than the planters 
themselves get, and to say that a dozen men in the United States shall 
make more money out of the refining of sugar which no man has been 
able to tell us here upon this floor the cost of, is not right. I can not 
believe that it costs more than a cent a atta to refine sugar, and yet 


they more than double their money upon it. It strikes me as mon- 
strous. All of this money comes out of the pockets of the people, It 
is all filched from the producers of the sugar and all goes into the pock- 
ets of these rich monopolists, becoming millionaires wherever they have 
establishments. 

Mr. BUTLER (at 9o0’clock p. m.). It is perfectly obvious that we can 
not get through with this bill to-night. As the Senator from Louisiana 
appears to apprehend that there will be some snap judgment taken in 
this matter, I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. MORRILL. I trust not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Carolina 
moves that the Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. BUTLER called for the yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MITCHELL (when his namewascalled). I am paired with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. JOHNSTON]. 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced 
yeas 14, nays 39; as follows: 


YEAS—l4. 
Barrow, Jackson, Vance, Walker, 
Call, Jonas, Van Wyck, Williams. 
Coke Maxey, Vest, 
Farley, Morgan, Voorhees, 
NAYS—39. 
Aldrich, Davis of III., Hoar, Morrill 
n, wes, ngalls, Platt, 
Anthony, Frye, Jonesof Nevada, Plumb, 
Bayard, Gorman, Lapham, Pugh, 
Beck, Groome, Logan, Ransom, 
Blair, Hale, MeDill, Rollins, 
Brown, Harris, MeMillan, Sa 5 
Cameron of Wis., Harrison, Mahone, Sewell, 
Cockrell, Hawley, Miller of Cal., Sherman. 
Conger, Hill, Miller of N. Y.. 
ABSENT—23. 
Butler, Ferry, Jones of Flori Saulsbury, 
Camden, Garland, Kellogg, * —— 
Cameron of Pa., George, Lamar, Slater, 
Davisof W. Va., Grover, McPherson, ‘Tabor, 
Edmunds, Hampton, Mitehell, Windom. 
Fair, Johnston, Pendleton, 
So the Senate refused to adjourn, 


Mr. MORRILL. I merely want to say to my excellent friend from 
Kentucky [Mr. WiLttams] that he is utterly mistaken and unac- 
quainted with the business of refining sugar, as is evident from his 
statement that refiners make 3 or 4 cents a pound in refining. I wish 
to say that there is not a refiner this side of the Sierra Nevada who 
makes over one-eighth of a cent per pound on sugars, and who would 
not be content with one-eighth of a cent per pound.profit on it, or who 
will make, whatever the duties may be on sugar, more than one-eighth 
of 1 cent per pound on sugars for years to come. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I stated that I did not know what it cost, as I 
had never been able to ascertain; I had inquired and could get no in- 
formation; but I was satisfied that the cost of refining was not equal to 
the cost of production, and that the refiner got more than twice the 
amount for his sugar after he refined it than he gave for the raw sugar. 

Mr. MORRILL. One-eighth of a cent a pound will amply content 
as a profit all the refiners this side of California, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I said further that it was astonishing to me that 
the richest of all the manufacturing establishments in this country are 
the sugar refiners. I do not know one in the United States who has 
not amassed a colossal fortune. 

Mr. BECK. I was entirely willing to allow the action of the Senate 
in Committee of the Whole to go undisturbed; but as there has been 
an effort to change it, if the amendment of the Senator from Vermont 
to change from 5 to 4 shall be agreed to, I shall then move, in line 820, 
to strike out 65 and insert 50, and in line 822 to strike out ‘‘fif- 
teen-hundredths,’’ and in line 824 tostrike out 65 and insert 50; 
so that it shall read: 


All — above No. 13 and not above No. 16 Dutch standard, 2.50 cents per 
pound— 


Instead of 2.65. 

Allsugarsabove No, ld and not above No. 20 Dutch standard, Scents per pound 

Instead of 3.15. 

All sugars above No. 20 Dutch standard, 3.50 cents per pound— 

Instead of 3.65. 

In other wo I shall propose to reduce from 2.65 to 2.50 on sugar 
from No. 13 to No. 16; and 3 cents instead of 3.15 on sugar from No. 16 
to No. 20, and from 3.65 to 3.50 on all sugars above No. 20 Dutch stand- 
ard. That will test the good faith of the sugar refiners as to whether 
or not they are seeking to get their raw sugar at a cheaper rate and still 
keep up the price of the grades which they refine. In other words, if 
the consumers of this country desire to get sugar reasonably cheap and 
to have any competition between the refiners of foreign countries and 
American refiners you have to put down the duties on the grades above 
No. 13 to something like a competing rate and not to give the American 
refiner a monopoly, as he now has. 

Competition with foreigners will enable the consumer to get his sugar 
at a reasonable price. Some of the lower grades imported are as black 
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as tar, from No. 7 up to No. 10; it is now proposed to cut down from 
five-hundredths to four-hundredths of a cent per degree the ascend- 
ing duty, so as to give cheaper raw material to the refiners. If that is 
done, I want to bring to a competing point the sugars which are actu- 
ally consumed by reducing the present rates on the higher grades to a 
point where there can be competition with our refiners and where the 
actual consumer of the country can get the sugar at a reasonable price. 
If the refiners are not content with what the Senate has done, I shall 
press a vote upon each of the propositions I have named, all of which 
are in the interest of the consumer, not against the producer, but are 
simply to make sharper competition with the richest body of men now 
in America, who have had a monopoly for years of the sugar refining. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. President, before any vote is taken I desire to say 
a few words about the Punic faith which has been observed in this mat- 
ter by the Committee on Finance and some of its members. 

Early this morning, when the bill was taken up in the Senate and 
some amendments were offered, we heard the distinguished chairman 
of that committee express his disapprobation of those amendments and 
ask whether it was proposed to go over again in the Senate all that had 
been done in the Committee of the Whole, and he expressed the opinion 
that it would be in better taste, and more ky legislation, for us to 
coniirm in the Senate the amendments which been made in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Now, the chairman of that committee, without notice to any one 
interested in this question, without previously offering his amend- 
ment for the consideration of the Senate, without having had it printed 
and laid before the Senate, comes before us and proposes, as coming 
from the Finance Committee, the very amendment which he and his 
associates labored the other day so diligently to defeat. 

The Senator seems to be well posted as to the profits or losses of the 
refining interest. He seems thoroughly informed asto the needs of the 
refineries; and I do not wonder, because on the day when we acted on 
the sugar schedule and ever since there has been a lobby of refiners 
about this Hall who have interviewed not only that Senator butnearly 
every other on this floor in regard to their special interests, and they 
have consistently urged the very amendment which he has offered to- 
day, the same amendment which when offered by the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] the other day the Senator from Vermont 
attacked and aided to defeat; the same amendment which was opposed 
by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], and yet it is offered to-day 
as coming from the Finance Committee. 

Mr. President, as I said before, the duty on sugar has been reduced 
by the bill reported by the Finance Committee and adopted in Com- 
mittee of the Whole one-half centa pound. This little amendment, 
coming in the interest of the refiners, proposes to reduce it sixty-five 
hundredths of a cent und, all in the interest of the refiners. 
No one else has urged it. I have seen day after day the same figures 
which have been suggested by the Senator. I know that Senators on 
this floor are urging the adoption of the amendment. I know it was 
defeated by the efforts of the Senator from Vermont and the Senator 
from Ohio and other members of the Finance Committee on the day 
when the sugar schedule was under consideration. Now, itseems there 
has been a meeting of the Finance Committee; the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Beck] was not aware of it. I do not know whether any 
of the members ef the committee on this side of the Chamber were 
present or not. 

Mr. MORRILL. I desire to say to the Senator from Louisiana that 
it was a regular meeting of the committee. The Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. BAYARD] was present, but the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Beck ] I think was not present, but that was not the fault of the other 
members of the committee. I have merely proposed the amendment 
by the direction of a majority of the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BECK. I only desire to say that I have been in the habit of 
receiving notices regularly of the meetings of that committee, and I 
received none of this meeting. I wasin the Capitol this morning with- 
out having been advised of the meeting. 

Mr. MORRILL. This was done several days ago, and a regular notice 
was sent by the clerk of the committee to every member of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. JONAS. It was done several days ago, the Senator says, and yet 
no notice was given in this Chamber of the amendment ; it is not printed ; 
no notice of it was given to me, although I represent in part a Siate 
largely engaged in the sugar interest; no notice was given to my col- 
la who is absent this evening and paired with a Senator who would 
vote with him on this question, not ing that it would come up 
again. It was adopted several days ago by the committee, and yet we 
were never informed of it. 

But, Mr. President, I know what occurred to-day. The Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH], a distinguished member of the Finance 
Committee, came to me and to other gentlemen this morning and said, 
e do not want to disturb the sugar schedule, but I have a proposition 
here to fix the duties at 1.40 at 75°, with four-hundredths for each 
additional degree, which will make the duty about the same to you, 
will make no difference so far as the class of your people produce 
are concerned, but it will be a little more favorable to the refining in- 
terest, and I want tosee if yourside will not cansent to it. I donot pro- 


8 offer it otherwise or to disturb what was done by the Senate in 
ittee of the Whole; but if your people agree to it, if Mr. BAYARD 
and Mr. Beck will agree to it, and there is no opposition, I shall be 
very glad to see it adopted, because the refiners say they have suffered in 
the adoption of this bill.“ I told him that I thought that it made no 
difference to my people. I did not think it made any difference so far 
as the schedule on low sugars was concerned, but I hesitated to accept 
it without a full understanding of the matter, and Ispoke to the Senator 
from Delaware, the Senator from Kentucky, and my friend in front of 
me, the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN], in regard to the proposi- 
tion. 

It was discussed between us, not as a proposition coming from the 
Finance Committee, because it is not the proposition of the Finance Com- 
mittee; we were not informed that there was any proposition from the 
Finance Committee pending or to be introduced. Wewere informed, on 
the contrary, by the Senator from Rhode Island, that there was no dis- 
position to disturb the schedule or spring the question again in the Sen- 
ateunlessit could be done by consent. 1 hesitated to give my consent, 
and the Senator from Kentucky in my hearing refused to give his. I 
never dreamed that any other proposition would be made this evening 
except that suggested by the Senator from Rhode Island, which my 
friend from Maryland proposed to introduce, the proposition of 1.40 at 
75° and four-hundredths of a cent. for each additional degree. 

And here, Mr. President, is a proposition adopted, we are told by 
the Senator from Vermont, several days ago by the Committee on Fi- 

in the direct teeth of the action of his own committee and of the 
action of the Senate, surreptitiously brought in to-night after being 
smuggled and concealed for several days, with the leading representa- 
tive, I may say, of this side of the House on the committee unadvised 
of its action, and now sought to be sprung upon the Senate at this hour 
of the night, after I had been informed by another member of thecom- 
mittee that it was proposed to offer no amendment which would make 
a difference in the rate on sugar so far as the products of Louisiana are 
concerned. 

This is the true and unvarnished history of this transaction. I want 
to know whether we have been playing a broad farce for the last three 
or four weeks or not? We have been considering the bill reported by 
the Finance Committee. Amendments have been offered. We have 
voted for or against them. We have heard from the distinguished Sen- 
ator who presides over that committee, and his distinguished coadjutor 
the Senator from Ohio, that their committee were pledged to the sup- 
port of their own bill. Yet after we have acted upon that bill in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and after it has been reported to the Senate, we see 
the Senator from Vermont to-day abandon his bill on half a dozen differ- 
ent occasions and vote for nearly every amendment which has been offered 
to assail its integrity and destroy its sense and consistency as voted 
upon by the Senate. Each of these amendments was brought into the 
Senate without notice. None of them were printed; all of them were 
offered in the heat of debate and without preparation or without any 
notice whatsoever. 

Why, Mr. President, we had another little amendment offered the 
other day which shows the animus of the distinguished chairman of 
this committee and his committee to the refining interest of this coun- 
try. After we had got through with the sugar schedule the Senator 
arose and gravely proposed as an amendment that it should go into op- 
eration on the Ist day of April, and when I arose and asked why a 
distinction should be made between sugar and other articles in the tariff 
in relation to which the changed duties were only to take effect on the 
Ist day of July, he said he was authorized by the committee to make 
this amendment because the refiners and importers said that it would 
disturb their business very much if the operation of the law was post- 
poned until July, notwithstanding the fact that nearly one-half of the 
sugar crop produced in Louisiana is still in first hands and unsold. 
The planters were to be sacrificed; the Louisiana sugar which is upon 
the niarket is to be cheapened and reduced in price, because the refiners 
who have the ear of the honorable chairman of the Committee on Fi- 
nance and the ear presumably of the committee have said to him that 
it was to their interest that this schedule should go into effect in April. 

I trust, Mr. President, that there will be somesemblance of fair play 
preserved in this proceeding; and if the majority of the Senate are dis- 
posed to further reduce the schedule on sugar which has already been so 
severely handled, I trust they willcome with fiying colors, I trust they 
will proclaim their designs beforehand, I trust they will not suddenly 
spring amendments prepared several days ago and of which no notice 
has been given and which have not been printed, and I trust hereafter 
they will not send in front one of the members of their committee to 
negotiate for an amicable arrangement, when it is proposed to make a 
crusade and open war if this amicable arrangement shall not be ac- 
cepted. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, I deprecate very much the tone of the 
speech of the Senator from Louisiana, and I regret exceedingly the ap- 
. temper with which the Senator from Kentucky spoke on this 
subj ; 

Mr. BECK. Before the Senator proceeds I want to correct myself. 
The Senator from Vermont has advised me within the last minute or 
two that this meeting was held on last Saturday, net this morning. I 
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understood before that there was a meeting this morning of which I re- 
ceived no notice, and laboring under that misapprehension I made the 
statement which I did. I am advised by him that the question was 
acted upon last Saturday. I was called last Thursday morning to at- 
tend a meeting of the committee to determine about the schedule as to 
woolen goods over which I had made a contest. We failed to agree. 
We met again on Friday and wedid agree. Then the schedule onsun- 
dries was suggested, and, preparing myself for the work of Saturday, I 
did not attend the meeting on Saturday morning, never suspecting that 
sugar would be talked about, and I never heard of it until within the 
past few minutes. Having spent Thursday and Friday and having 
succeeded in obtaining the woolen schedule in the shape I desired and 
some other little matters pertaining to sundries, it being quite important 
that I should be advised as to matters pertaining to other things, I 
worked as hard as I could in order to be prepared for Saturday morn- 
ing and paid no attention to the meeting of the committee on Saturday. 
As the amendment reported to the sugar schedule was passed on Satur- 
day, I will say that I was notified to attend the meeting on Saturday. 
I correct that. 

Mr. BAYARD. I simply wish to say that it is quite impossible for 
me to approach the consideration of this subject in the temper of the 
Senator from Louisiana. I decline absolutely to be governed in my 
votes in this Chamber by any such feelings as, to judge by his utter- 
ances, seem to control him in the consideration of thissubject. We do 
not look at it in the same light. I am here endeavoring to arrange a 
public general law of taxation fair and just and right to all the people 
of this country, and for no less than them all. 

This sugar tariff has become a most complicated and difficult ques- 
tion. Heretofore and prior to the present tariff we have been content 
to levy a specific duty of so much per pound or of so much ad valorem, 
and then with the varying exigencies we have adopted different stand- 
ards in the application of such duties. The standard of color wasadopted. 
It has been found thoroughly delusive. The bnsiness of refining sugars 
is of comparatively modern birth. It has made its chief advances under 
chemical discoveries since the Dutch standard of color has been adopted 
in this country. Now itis proposed to remedy the defect and to lay, 
just so far as human intelligence can provide, a tax ad valorem upon 
the saccharin strength of the sugar imported. A double test has been 
invented, that you shall start at the lowest grade of color, Dutch stand- 
ard, and couple that with the lowest grade of saccharine strength of im- 
ported sugar, and put a minimum tax of 1} cents upon this lowest color 
number and this lowest grade of saccharine strength, to wit, 75° as dis- 
closed by the polariscope, and then, as the sugar increases in value and 
saccharine strength, you are to add 5 cents per one hundred pounds for 
each additional degree of saccharine strength disclosed by the polar- 
iscope until you shall reach No. 13 of the Dutch standard. That is to 
say, we have learned that the average strength of the imported sugars 
in this country is about 90° to 92}°, and the duty to be laid upon them 
is to be about 2 or 2.01 cents, or from that up to 2.25 cents before you 
ners to affix a new and separate standard of duty, that of color 

one. 

The subject has been considered by those much more instructed as to 
chemical results than the Committee on Finance; but there has been a 
great amount of patient, careful, solicitous attention bestowed in order 
to be fair to the interests of all concerned. The views of the Senator 
from Louisiana and the local interests he advocates have had full weight 
with that committee and with me; and the interests of those whom he 
so especially and personally represents have been considered as fairly 
as the interests of any other class. But the difference is not between 
the sugar-grower and thesugar-refiner alone. The difference of interest 
is between the refiners themselves; and I just wish here to say to the 
Senator from Louisiana and others who think with him that the whole 
conflict in regard to fixing the graduation of duties according to the 

lariscopic degrees has been a question of contest between the re- 

ers themselves. If gentlemen representing the interests of refining 
have been in the Capitol—and plenty of them have been here—they 
have been here in o tion to eachother. They have been highly in- 
telligent, respectable, and honorable citizens. They have presented 
plans, figures, and calculations of their own, each striving to prove to 
members of the committee and to members of the Senate, I doubt 
not, that it was more just to start at a higher rate of duty and to 
increase the progression of duty with the progression of i 
strength. <A greatmany ents have been made, which can not but 
affect intelligent men, that it is not 4.01 of a cent that will produce the 
fairest equalization of duties ad valorem upon sugar, but it is 3.01 of a 
cent that comes nearer to it. 

Now, where did the committee stand as between these rival and con- 
flicting interests and representations? Simply as judges, not as parties; 
and as to all this talk of unfairness or not speaking out openly, it isnot 
worthy of this place or of this occasion; it ought not to have been in- 


dulged in, and is really not worthy of notice or reply. I take it for 
8 that each member of the Senate is striving to do that which is 
and right, and that he proposes to do it upon his own responsibility. 
Between the graduation of duty of an increase of five-hundredths ofa 
cent per pound, or d eents per one hundred pounds, the better way to state 
it, and 4 cents per one hundred pounds, the conflict of interest is chiefly 


between the importing interest and the refining interest; and yet I hold 
in my hand a carefully prepared table showing what the result of these 
duties starting at the original basis on a level plan is as they progress. 
The test of sugars at 75° of saccharine strength is to pay a duty of 
1} centsa pound. That is equivalent to 30.27 per cent. ad valorem. 
That is, all sugar not above No. 13 Dutch standard, all tank bottoms, 
sirups of cane juice or of beet juice, melada, concentrated melada, con- 
crete and concentrated molasses,” &c., referring tothe very lowest grade, 
and the basest grade in which sugar is found at all. There is the start- 
ing point. No sugars can come in at less than a cent and a quarter a 
pound. That is equivalent to 30.27 per cent. upon the very lowest, 
blackest, least-refined class of sugar. 

Now, how does the rate progress when the sugar has reached 84°? It 
pays a duty of $1.75 per one hundred pounds where the advance is 5 
cents on the one hundred pounds, equal to 37.11 per cent. ad valorem; 
but if it is advanced by a duty of 4 cents on the one hundred pounds 
for every increased degree of saccharine strength, it paysa duty of 34.45 
per cent. ad valorem. If it shall test 85° it pays under the first prop- 
osition of the committee, thatis to say the advance of five-hundredths, 
37.30 per cent. If it comes under four-hundredths it will pay 34.45 
per cent. e 

Now let me advance a little further to the average grade of sugars. 
Ninety per cent. of saccharine strength will pay 2 cents per pound duty 
under the proposition of the committee, which is equivalent to 43 per 
cent., but under the proposition of the Senator from Vermont it would 
pay 1.90, equivalent to 38.78 per cent. In other words, as you ad- 
vance under the gradation of 5 cents on the one hundred pounds for 
every degree of saccharine strength from 75 to 96, you advance from 
30.27 per cent. ad valorem. to 45.63 per cent. ad valorem; but if the 
proposition of the Senator from Vermont to advance 4 cents on every 
one hundred pounds for every increased degree of saccharine strength 
is adopted, you will advance from 30.27 per cent. ad valorem toa max- 
imum of 39.66 per cent. ad valorem; in other words, an ad valorem of 
40 per cent., lacking forty-four hundredths of 1 per cent., upon the 
sugars imported for the purpose of refining. When you go above that 
every one understands that the duty, even as now pro „is virtually 
prohibitory. : 

Look over your statistics of imports and you will find that 90° is the 
average of the importation of sugar for the purpose of refining. After 
that none comes in worthy of mention. Our tariff, therefore, has been 
arranged with due reference to the sugar producers of the country and 
to the sugar importers and refiners of the country, who are of course the 
chief source of supply for us all, and the duties chiefly settled to control 
those classes of s which come in most freely, not to those that are 
excluded by the tariff. The Dutch standard of color applied above No. 
13 is a much more efficient means of exclusion than the application of 
the polariscope itself for saccharine strength. So I aver that there can 
be no suggestion of complaint on the part of the sugar producers as 
to any point in this bill where the Dutch standard alone is to apply. 
Their question has been the application of the combined test of the 
Dutch standard still controlled by the polariscopic test as to the saccha- 
rine strength of sugar below No. 13. 

I hesitated very much upon my vote in committee on this subject, 
but finally I concluded that it was perhaps a more equitable arrange- 
ment to allow the gradation of 5 cents on the one hundred pounds to ac- 
company each degree disclosed of saccharinestrength; but when I took 
the markets of the world, when I took the sugar markets of New York 
orof New Orleans, or any other market which can be called a test of value, 
I found that the advance is not quite rapid enough, and that the value of 
thesugar measured by the degrees of saccharine strength disclosed by the 
polariscope is greater in proportion than the committee at first affixed 
to it. Iam to believe as a commercial fact that the advance 
would reach nearer the truth if it were 3 cents per one hundred pounds for 
every degree instead of 5. It would be more equitable to fix it at three- 
hundredths than at five-hundredths. As between those two the ques- 
tion is, what will be the result of accepting the proposition of four-hun- 
dredths of a cent per pound instead of five-hundredths as the additional 
duty that you shall have upon the great amounts of sugar imported into 
this country, a duty of between 38 and 39 or between 39 and 40 per 
cent. ad valorem? Is that a fair, reasonable protective duty? Is it 
a fair duty for revenue? Is it in proportion to the general class of 
duties assi by this tariff now under consideration? Iam disposed 
to believe it is unusually liberal to the interest involved. 

The present rates of sugar duty are considerably over 50 per cent. ad 
valorem. The first proposition of the committee was to bring them 
from a minimum of 30 per cent. on the lowest grade to 45 per cent. 
maximum. The proposition now made by the Senator from Vermont 
is to bring them to a minimum of 30.27 per cent. ad valorem and up 
toa maximum of about 40 per cent. ad valorem. I am disposed to 
believe that to be reasonable and just. 

Now one word as to the vote upon this subject. The Senator says 
that the votes of his colleague and another Senator with whom helis 
paired, both of whom would vote with him on this subject, will be 
lost, and that they would have been here had they any impression that 
this subject would come up. Well, Mr. President, they should have 
been here. When a bill like this is pending I hold that it is not a good 
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commentary upon any Senator that he should absent himself from his 
place, in order that the of such a bill as this should be de- 
layed, obstructed, or arrested use of the absence of Senators from 
the Chamber, unless that absence is purely accidental or caused by 
matters beyond their control. Yet, nevertheless, legislation is or 
should be a dignified and delicate business, and when it is suggested 
that there are two votes especiall * interested in a question like this I 
would for one desire to delay the taking of the vote in order that 
those two votes might be fairly recorded. But I hope there will be no 
more said here or said anywhere in regard to the subject having been 
approached in an underhanded or secret manner. 

There has been nothing of the kind. Thissubject has been discussed 
in committee over and over again. We have not had time in commit- 
tee for as full a discussion as all would have desired. There was no 
committee meeting this morning of the Committee on Finance. I re- 
ceived no notice, and I take it for granted there was none, for I receive 
my notices regularly. I was engaged in the Committee on the Judiciary; 
but on Thursday and Friday and Saturday I attended the meetings of 
the Finance Committee, and I remember on Saturday that reference 
was made, as has been made almost every day we met, to this very sugar 
schedule, but there was no decisive actionuponit. But thatis not the 
question. I hold that there is no legislative impropriety, there is no 
personal impropriety, at any time in a Senator holding a subject like 
this in reserve in his mind with reluctance to vote upon it. Sir, I am 
frequently compelled to vote upon subjects in this body where I would 
gladly plead for a further delay in order that I might certify myself bet- 
ter in regard to my vote. Sometimes I have withheld my yote, not 
very often, but only where I felt in such doubt as to how I should cast it, 
where I felt that justice was better served by my withholding it alto- 
gether. Constantly I am called upon to vote before I am fully prepared, 
and on this sugar schedule I have felt my mindin a condition of doubt, 
inclining first one way, then another, and all the time waiting for further 
light on the subject that I was anxious to deal with wisely for the best 
interests of my country. In that spirit and in no other spirit has this 
measure been considered by me, and, as I believe, by every member of 
the committee to which I have alluded. It has been a subject of anxious, 
careful consideration. The manner in which they have dealt with it 
and are striving to deal with it now is not a subject of reproach to that 
committee or any member of the committee. 

It is far beyond the question of personal feeling; it is a question of 
great public duty; and I wish to say that my present inclinations if the 
yote were called now is to vote in favor of the proposition of the Sena- 
tor from Vermont. At the same time I had before agreed to support 
the action of the committee; and I will say this to him, in view of what has 
heen said by the Senator from Louisiana that his colleague and another 
member who concur with him upon this subject are from some misap- 
prehension absent from the Chamber, I submit to him that it would be 
well to postpone a vote upon this subject until these two Senators now 
absent can attend to their business and come back to the Chamber. 

Mr. MORRILL. I have no objection to postponing the question till 
morning; but I desire to say that the Committee on Finance have met 
almost every morning since the first Monday of December; there have 
only been a few exceptions of days that we have not had a regular 
meeting of the committee; and I have had to leave my house soon after 
9 o'clock every morning to reach that committee. 

In relation to these amendments which are proposed, I think all of 
the amendments reported by the Committee on Finance since the bill 
has been reported, with a single exception, have been acted on at a meet- 
ing of the full committee, every member present. The only exception 
was on Saturday, and then there was a majority present, when this 
amendment was agreed to by all except one, and I thought that mem- 
ber did agree to it, but I understand that he did not. 

Now, the Senator from Louisiana instead of advancing his position 
upon this proposition has seen fit to attack me personally as though I 
had done something that was cut of character. Ihave merely followed 
the directions of the committee. The words spoken by the Senator 
from Louisiana have been sufficiently characterized by the Senator from 
Delaware as being unworthy of the Senate, and therefore I add nothing 
to what has been said. 

But, Mr. President, I desire to say a word in relation to this propo- 
sition. I had from the first determined that the sugar of Louisiana 
should not be stricken down below the point of profitable production; 
at least to give them a trial of a yearortwolonger. I became satistied, 
however, that the gradation as proposed here rising only five-hun- 
dredths of a cent a pound was wrong, and I therefore changed my 
opinion on that subject on Saturday. There was too much evidence 
on the subject to hold me to opinions that had been previously expressed. 
I desire now to add that I shall support also the proposition of the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky to take off fifteen-hundredths of a cent per pound 
on all the other grades if this first proposition shall be adopted; other- 
wise I shall not. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator from Vermont has expressed his will- 
ingness to allow the vote on the pending proposition to go over. I offer 

another amendment in the form of a proviso, of which I gave notice, and 
which is in print. I ask to have it read to come in at the end of the 
amendment. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be read. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

Provided, That an additional duty of 10 per cent. ad valorem shall be levied, 
collected, and paid upon the articles named in Schedule £ of this act when an 
export duty is levied upon such articles by the country of their production. 

Mr. MORRILL. ‘‘The country from whence imported?“ 

Mr. SHERMAN. ‘‘The country of their production,“ it says. 
Mr. INGALLS. The effect of that will be to add 10 per cent. more 
to the price of sugar when consumed. I suppose it will be agreed to. 

Mr, SHERMAN. All I desire to say in regard to the amendment is 
that it would only apply to nations with which we have no treaty con- 
taining the ‘‘favored-nation clause,’’ and the only nation that I am 
aware of to which it could apply would be Spain. I think myself itis 
a just and proper provision, because it is the habit of that country as 
well as of other countries producing semi-tropical productions to levy 
an export duty immediately upon any change in the tarifflaws of other 
nations. Therefore I think this is a just provision, but I will offer it 
and allow Senators to think of it until morning and let it go over with 
the amendments proposed. I can call it up when the proper time comes. 

Mr. MAXEY. I desire to enter a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the action of the Committce of the Whole in striking out the 
provisions from line 742 to 751 was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The motion to reconsider will be en- 


tered. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, it does not agree with my ideas of 
the proprieties which should be obseryed here to enter upon a dispute 
about the details of a private conversation, but I will say that I have 
not stated to any person anywhere that I desired a change in this bill 
in the interest of refiners. I do say and I have said that I thought the 
scheme proposed by the bill was inequitable. I said it upon the floor 
of the Senate, and I have said it in other places, and I now repeat it. 
Tam in favor of changing it so as to be as nearly equitable as possible. 
If the amendment of the Senator from Vermont from the committee 
cannot be adopted, then I certainly am in favor of changing it by 
commencing at 1.40 and ascending the scale by four-hundredths of a 
cent per degree. If the Senate is disposed to an average duty of 2 
cents per poundof revenue upon sugar, then it should be equitably dis- 
tributed throughout the scale; and the amendment of the Senator from 
Vermont is more equitable than five-hundredths of a cent, and three- 
hundredths as I stated would be more nearly mathematically correct 
than four-hundredths. I amin favor of the nearest approach to equity 
which we can get, not in the interest of the refiner, but in the interest 
of the consumers of sugar; and I have made no statement to any per- 
son inconsistent with this position. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I trust now that the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana will be entirely satisfied with the SONGA of the Finance 
Committee after they have so ably certified to the character alike for 
honor and veracity of each other. That there has been a negotiation 
has been known in this body for weeks and by the country for as many 
weeks also. The distinguished Senator from Delaware is seeking to 
pooh-pooh these charges of the Senator from Louisiana, and says they 
ought not to be heard here, and after he had exhausted himself on this 
subject he trusted that nothing more would ever be heard of them here- 
after. Why not? 

Ifthe Senator from Louisiana has spoken correctly, why not? Ie has 
distinctly made the charge of Punic faith against this committee, and 
they have heard him and tamely and very meekly and very moderately 
deny the allegation made by him. 

He states distinctly that one of the members of this Senate became 
the agent of the negotiation that was alleged. That was the commer- 
cialterm. It was properly used. That was what they have been doing 
here during the last three weeks. A negotiation has been going on, until 
they have the bill in the position which the protectionists of this body 
desire. My friend used the proper term exactly; he knew the force of 
it; and so did these gentlemen when he said one of their number came 
to him to negotiate. 

I was surprised at one thing my friend said. He said he wanted fair 
play in this matter. Undoubtedly. The spirit of honest indignation 
run through his remarks; and had he not a right to be indignant when 
treated as he had been by this Finance Committee, led on from day to 
day and from week to weck to help carry out their schemes to take 
money from the pockets of the people and put it into an overflowing 
Treasury; and when they had done all this he certainly had some right 
to find fault that there had not been a semblance of fair play. So my 
friend has arraigned this Finance Committee and its mode of Jegislation. 

I want to stop here long enough to emphasize it. I went to call the, 
attention of the country to this mode of legislation, which has been 
going on here day after day, and I know well the truth of that which 
he has spoken. He had a right to be indignant at this base treatment, 
as he considered it, that he received. He has spoken the words of 
truth and soberness’’ upon this matter; and the gentlemen on the Fi- 
nance Committee mect the charge only by implication and a sort of 
half-way indorsement of each other. That is the position of this matter. 


Now, I say to my friend that I think he ought not to be unduly ex- 
cited on this matter of bad faith and bad treatment, because he had a 
| right to expect it. 


They of course are all honorable gentlemen, because 
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the Senator from Delaware says that legislation is a dignified proceed- 
ing. Certainly, evidently so if the remarks ofthe Senator from Louisiana 
are correct. e Senator from Delaware says it is dignified to legis- 
late. Oh, yes; and these gentlemen who are engaged in such dignified 
work ought never to be called in question, although the arraignment 
which the Senator from Louisiana made may be true, every word of it, 
as it was undoubtedly. 

I suppose the Senator from Louisiana had a right to indulge his imag- 
ination. He would not feel at liberty to do so openly; but he had a 
right to suppose in his imagination that there was some truth in the old 
adage—I only use it here in a Pickwickian sense, for are not these gen- 
tlemen all honorable men—that there is honor among thieves. [Laugh- 
ter.] He had a right to presume that. There are phases in all transac- 
tions which are looked upon as negotiations, and which, as my friend 
from Louisiana says, are surreptitiously carried out. 

There is the whole of it. There is the history of the tariff legislation 
of this nation for the last month. I shall only suggest to my friend, 
by way of encouragement, that his hope might not be clean gone for- 
ever, but that there was hope for him in the Senate of the United 
States. 

It is probably well enough to suspect the high protectionists of the 
Northeast; to be on his as to them; but I want to say to him that 
the high protectionists of the Northwest willnevergobackonhim. They 
will remember his vote for lumber and come up like little men and 
vote for the sugar tax. He need not be disappointed by that class of 
men; there will be no breach of faith there. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD] called this dignified legis- 
lation. Dignified, when two or three gentlemen, probably not from 
their seats speaking, so that it should reach the ears of the committee, 
are muttering vengeance. You will remember, when this body voted 
while in Committee of the Whole to put lumber on the free-list, mut- 
terings loud enough to be heard came from these gentlemen, so full of 
patriotism, so much in the belief of high tariff protecting the indus- 
tries, boldly proclai that if lumber was put on the frec- list they 
never would vote for the bill. 

When it was proposed to disturb vinegar that was impregnated with 
whisky and this body in Committee of the Whole by a large majority 
had voted so to do, then it was that those distinguished gentlemen, some 
of them so full of patriotism, ardently desiring to protect American 
industries, believing probably with the Senator from Delaware that 
legislation was dignified, they too, a little more sub rosa, loud enough 
that their whispers might be heard, proclaimed that they were ready to 
vote for free salt to bring other gentlemen to terms, and they will bring 
them to terms undoubtedly. Yet, this legislation is dignified, says the 
Senator from Delaware. 

I desire to go no further. I would not have pee upon the Senate 
by a single word upon this matter except that I believe and the people 
of the country believe just what the Senator from Louisiana so truth- 
fully said. IIis arraignment will find a response among the people of 
this nation, for they believe it. Here, then, we stand to-day. We un- 
derstood this role when the Tariff Commission was appointed. We 
knew precisely the object and design of that, and the people of this 
nation understood it. We knew that there was to bethis examination, 
costing many thousands of dollars, and then when we came here the 
people were to be amused with the statement that there was to be a 
reduction of the taxes, and yet upon the necessaries of life how much 
has it been disturbed? 

I want to say to my political friends, as I think I have a right to say, 
what will be the effect if you issue your tariff from this Congress and 
send it forth to the people and your pledges have not been redeemed. It 
is not that there is a suplus in the Treasury of the United States at which 
the people of the nation complain. Oh, no; it is because you take the 
money from their pockets and put it there, and you issue a tariff, and 
the American people can not know from actual knowledge that there 
has been a reduction of taxes. Then, verily, our work might better 
have been ended before it was begun in this matter. We may amuse 
ourselves here, but we can not amuse the American people in this way. 
They know they have been trifled with for years; they know that they 
have been bearing hardships which ought to haye been removed, and 
they will know that there was no way except by a combination of in- 
terests—as the Senator from Louisiana says, negotiations, which have 
not been kept. p 

Mr. President, the Senate will excuse me for the few remarks I have 
made in regard to this matter. I desired to vindicate as far as I might 
the Finance Committee, and I wanted it to go into history at least that 
they thought well of each other. The American people will agree with 
the Senator from Louisiana in his severe arraignment, believing the 
truth of the charges which he has made. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had passed the following bill and 
joint resolution; in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 5542) for the relief of Myron E. Dunlap; and 

Joint resolution (II. Res. 346) to pis certain eulogies delivered in 
Congress upon the late William M. e, 


Mr. BROWN. The Senate now has been in continuous session for 
over eleven hours. It is after 10 o’clock at night. The whole Senate 
is ina good humor, and I see the chairman of the Finance Committee is 
in a specially good humor. 

Mr. MORRILL. I am always in good humor when I am able to at- 
tend opera bouffe. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BROWN. I understood he was in good humor; I could see it in 
his face; and as we all have agreed pretty well and have made good 
progress in the bill, I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 10 o’clock and 6 minutes p. m.) 
the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
MONDAY, February 12, 1883. 


The Honse met at 11 o’clocka. m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. F. 
D. POWER. - 
The Journal of Saturday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


ADVERTISING FOR EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS. 

Mr. VAN HORN. I desire now, Mr. Speaker, to call up the bill (I. 
R. 6800) to amend section 3709 of the Revised Statutes, which was on 
its third reading in the House on Wednesday last when objection was 
made to its further consideration, and which was allowed to go over. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state for the information of the 
House that the bill to which the gentleman from Missouri refers was 
before the House on Wednesday last, and was printed in the RECORD 
for the information of the House. It may be again read, if desired. 

Mr. VAN HORN. It will take some little time to read it. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and third read- 
ing of the bill. 

Mr. PRESCOTT. I desire to have the bill read. 

The bill was read. 

Mr. MILLS. I would like to have an explanation with reference to 
this bill as to what necessity there is for its passage. 

Mr. VAN HORN. Under the present condition of thé law there is 
no provision for advertising in the District for these bids, and there is 
a general demand throughout the country that provision shall be made 
for this advertising to be done here. Nobody has a chance to bid upon 
these contracts except those where the local newspapers are published 
in which such advertisements are now inserted under the law and who 
may happen to see them. If itis understood that such advertisements 
are published here, all persons will know where to find them. 

Mr. MILLS. Does this apply generally 0 ie at the country? 

Mr. VAN HORN. It applies to the District of Columbia only. 

TheSPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and third read- 


ing of the bill. 
e bill was ordered to be and read a third time. 
Mr. HOLMAN. I ask that this bill be again read. 


The SPEAKER. It has been read twice this morning. 

Mr. HOLMAN. It is now, I believe, upon its third reading. I ask 
that it be read. 

The bill was read at length. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I would be glad to have a word of 
explanation as to the effect of that bill, whether it increases or dimin- 
ishes the number of newspapers in which Government publications are 
to be made. If I understand the gentleman from Missouri correctly it 
diminishes the number. 

Mr. VAN HORN. As I have said, at present there is no chance for 
bidders to obtain information of bids for local contract in any part of 
the United States except from the local papers. Cases have come to 
the knowledge of the committee, for instance where there was a sale 
of condemned Government pro , Where the Government has neces- 
sarily lost more in ong on than would pay the cost of these ad- 
vertisements for five years, by reason of their limited circulation. This 
is to remedy the difficulty and make these bids more generally known 
than they can be through local papers under the present system. 

The bill is well guarded. It requires simply an abstract of the adver- 
tisements. It is under the control of the heads of the Departments, and 
is confined to two spay go here exclusively. As it is now these pub- 
lications appear in several different papers, and the cost of advertising 
is in some cases more than the entire contract is worth. It is a matter 
of simple economy, and to provide efficiency in this advertising system. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I suppose it is understood, Mr. 
Speaker, that all rights with reference to the present consideration of 
this bill are reserved. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Ido not think that there is any sufficient protection 
thrown around this bill as to rates. I do not see any indication of a 
restriction as to the price to be paid to the newspapers for this species 
of advertising. The only effect in my judgment of it will be to increase 
the number of papers in which the publications are made. 

Mr. VAN HORN. There is a restrietion 

Mr. CASSIDY. Let me say to the gentleman from Indiana that if 
this bill is passed and the money is paid for the service proposed, it will 
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be money well expended. Itswill place the bidders of the country gen- 
erally in possession of this information which is now confined to points 
where these advertisements are made in local newspapers. It will be 
money wisely expended for advertising and will require a very small 
amount. Ifthe advertisements were placed in ten of the leading news- 
papers thronghout the United States it would be to the benefit of the 
Government. 

Mr. HOLMAN. But this is a local publication; it does not reach 
the parties in question. 

Mr. VAN HORN. It will reach them more certainly than by the 
present system. 

Mr. CASSIDY. And besides that, the expenditure will not exceed 
five or ten dollars in each cage. 

Mr. VAN HORN. Thatisall. The cost is simply nominal, and it 
only results in placing these advertisements before the people generally 
in place of confining them to limited localities. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. It was on my objection the 
other day, Mr. Speaker, that this matter was then stopped. I made 
the objection in order to secure an opportunity for looking into the 
matter with more care, and I was not aware that there was any inten- 
tion of bringing it up so soon. I have had no opportunity of giving it 
the examination which I think it demands, and would much prefer 
that it should not be pressed for consideration to-day. 

It seems to me, however, from the short inspection I have been able 
to give to the subject, that it involves a considerable expense to the 
Government without corresponding benefit. It materially increases 
the cost of advertising, and it seems as if its object was to require that 
all of the Government advertising or printing done now under the law 
throughout various parts of the country shall be brought here and the 
printing given to certain newspapers to be specified in this District. It 
is apparent, therefore, to my mind that in place of resulting in benefit 
it will make it more local than before and add largely to the expense. 

Mr. VAN HORN. It will not cost the Government $5,000 a year. 
It has a tendency to cheapen the advertising. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. But to have all the printing 
that may be done fer the Government placed under the control of any 
of the Exeentive Departments in newspapers to be selected in this Dis- 
trict seems to be an addition contemplated to the expense now incurred 
for printing outside. 

Mr. VAN HORN. By no means; this does not contemplate an ad- 
ditional expense in that direction. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I think it is clearly written 
that it does on the face of the bill. 

Mr. ATKINS. I think light may be thrown upon the matter by 
having the bill read. 

The SPEAKER. It has already been read twice. 

The bill has been ordered to be engrossed and read athird time. The 
‘question is upon the passage of the bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I hope the bill will not pass. 

The question was taken. 

The House divided. Before the announcement of the vote was made, 

Mr. VAN HORN. If gentlemen desire I will let the bill lie over an- 
other day or two. I do not want to press it against the wishes of gen- 
tlemen who wish to examine it. 

The SPEAKER. It can be withdrawn only by unanimous consent. 

Mr. VAN HORN. Then J ask unanimous consent to withdraw it, 
to introduce it at another time. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. On condition that it has no 
privilege when it comes up agai 


Bem a ine will by unanimous peels considered as vacated, so 
é ill will come up as an ori p on. 
Mr. ROBINSON, of ee There is no objection to that. 

There being no objection, the bill was withdrawn; and the vote order- 
ing its engrossment and third reading was vacated. 

MAJOR-GENERAL ALFRED PLEASANTON. 

Mr. HUTCHINS. 1 ask unanimous consent to call up from the 
Private Calendar for consideration and passage at this time the bill (H. 
R. 5525) authorizing the President to appoint and retire Alfred Pleas- 
anton a 55 

The SPEAKE The bill will be read subject to objection. 

The bill was read. 

Pike 5 Is there objection to the present consideration of 
G ill? 

Mr. STEELE and Mr. RICH objected. 

Some time subsequently, 

Mr. RICH said: I withdraw my objection to the consideration of the 
“bill called up by the gentleman from New York. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. STEELE] also 

-objected. 
NATIONAL BANK OF XENIA. 

Mr. MOREY. Iask unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table for present consideration the bill (S. 2356) to authorize the in- 

«crease of the capital stock of the Second National Bank of Xenia, Ohio. 
The SPEAKER, The bill will be read subject to objection. 


again. 
The SPEAKER. The vote ordering the bill to be engrossed and read | passed 
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The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, dc., That the Second National Bank of Xenia, located in the city 
of Xenia, in theState of Ohio, is hereby authorized to increase its capita! stock, 
in accordance with its amended articles of association, fo any sum not exoeed- 
ing $250,000, notwithstanding the limit heretofore fixed in its orginal articles of 
association, and determined by the Comptroller of the Currency ; and the Comp- 
troller of the Currency is hereby authorized to fix the limit of increase of the 
yal stock of the Second National Bank of Xenia, Ohio, at the amount of 


Mr. DINGLEY. I reserve the right to object until I hear an expla- 


nation. 

Mr. MOREY. I will explain the reasons why this legislation is 
asked, This bank was originally organized with a capital stock of 
$50,000. By its original articles of association it reserved the right to 
increase its capital stock to $100,000, which it has since done. Now, 
it has attempted to reorganize under the law passed at the last session 
of Congress, and the Comptroller of the Currency holds that by the 
limitation in its original articles it has exhausted its power to increase 
its capital. The object of this bill is simply to remove that limitation 
and place the bank on the same footing with all other banks. Thebill 
gives it no additional power over any other national bank which is 

ing to be reorganized. 

Mr. DINGLEY. This bank has bound itself down it seems by its 
articles of association. I dislike always such special legislation as this 
with respect to any banks, although I can see some necessity existing 
under these peculiar conditions; but the bank could organize anew 
under new articles of association. 

Mr. MOREY. That would simply require it to take out new articles 
under that law and reorganize all its business and correspondence, with- 
draw its circulaticn, and impose on it great expense and trouble. 

Mr. DINGLEY. With the explanation given by the gentleman I do 
not object. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time; and it was accordingly 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MOREY moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
posed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. . 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


OWNERS OF STEAMER JACKSON. 


Mr. OATES. Iask unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table the bill (H. R. 2156) for the reliefof certain owners of the steamer 
Pe ackson for the purpose of moving concurrence in an amendment of the 
Senate. 

Mr. HISCOCK. If in evening it up there should be one gentleman 
recognized on that sideI shall not insist just now on the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The Senate amendment will be read. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the Senate amendment. 

Before the reading was concluded, 

Mr. HISCOCK said: This is being read subject to objection, I un- 
derstand ? 

The SPEAKER. Undoubtedly. 

The Clerk resumed the reading of the amendment. 

Before the reading was concluded, 

Mr. HASKELL said: Is that subject to objection? This is too long 
a bill to pass without consideration. I object. $ 

The SPEAKER. It is a Senate amendment to a House bill. 

Mr. OATES. Ifthe gentleman from Kansas will permit me a word 
of explanation 

Mr. HASKELL. It seems to me to be an entire substitute. It is 
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impossible from the reading to tell what it is. Such a bill can not be 
in this way. I object, and call for the regular order. 

ec ear ill the gentleman from Kansas listen to a word of 

lanation 
r. HASKELL. It is impossible in a word or two to explain a bill 
which requires twenty minutes to read. It is a new ition com- 
Son the Senate in the form of an amendment, Which requires con- 
eration. 

Mr. OATES, The House passed a bill to pay these claimants. The 
Senate amendment recites all the facts and merely sends the claim to 
the Court of Claims for adjustment. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I 
from Alabama allow the bill to oa for the present, with the under- 
standing that the Senate amendment shall be printed in the RECORD. 
After it is printed where it can be seen there may not be any objection. 

Mr. OATES. I ask, then, that the Senate amendment be printed in 
the RECORD for information. 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment is as follows: 


Strike out all of the House bill and insert the following: 

“ Whereas the United States, on the 18th day of June, 1565, chartered thesteam- 
boat Jackson to run on the Chattahoochee River in the service of the United 
States, and while so employed it was wholly destroyed by fire caused by una- 


voidable accident; and 

R the ry of the Treasury, on theapplication of Auron Barnett 
and Daniel Fry for payment to them, as alleged ownersof said steamboat, of the 
value of the same, w and decided *that the steamer Jackson was lost by 
unavoidable accident while in the military service of the United States by con- 
tract, and that the owners thereof were entitled to the payment of the value 
thereof under acts of March 3, 1849, and March 3, 1863;’ and 

“ Whereas the value of said steamer was duly ascertained by the Treasury De- 


that the gentleman 
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-cution of the bond of said Barnett N and Louis G. Schiffer and Gabriel 
H. Schiffer as sureties, in the sum of $26, payable to the United States, and 


States on account of 
- five-fourteenths of the said steam: el costs and interest on 
such sum, without any defalcation or delay, then the sald bond to be void,’ &.; 


and 
“ Whereas John R. Ely, John B. Lockey, A. R. Godwin, S. & J. Irwin, Thomas 
M. White, ving partner of T. & J. M. White. „ and Ellison & Hughs, part- 
ners or joint owners, that they are the owners of said five-fourteenths 
of said steamer J: „in alteren Yumberof shares, and entitled to their pro 
rata share of said $36,125; amounting = pz 901.78, and haye demanded payment 
of the same from the U; poaae; 
“Whereas Barnett and Fry deny the 8 of said claimants of said five- 
fourteenths, and also Aan d that tt and Fry) have made 2 

an 


and advances of la — — r and on account of repairs 
rials for repairs of said steamer J: 1 are entitled to have deducted 
from any sum for which they le aar d bond, or on account of said 


ent to them of the said sian: Therefore, for the purpose of having the 
88 of said five-fourteenths of said steamer Jackson! eee 
and to enable the said Barnett and Fry, i 

of them, shall enc te their ri; 2 to said 8 or — 4 part 
to show by legal an 


oa 3 „That John R. El FF EJ. 
Irwin, fast = omas M. White, surviving er of T. 


& J. ater el or oint seh 
this act to bring suit in 1 thelr Soe names on the Court of Claims 


United States, and said Court of Claims shall have jurisdiction of said suit 
joined between the parties thereto in relati rposes aforesaid, and to try all issues 
joined between the parties thereto in relation to the ownership of the five-four- 
teenths of the said steamer Jackson, and determine the right of the said plaint- 
iffs, or ne of them, thereto, and to the said $12,901.78, the value thereof, and 


also to and determine all issues in relation to any payments or advances 
made by ett and , oreither of them, for and on account of any debt le- 
gally created nst said steamer Jackson, for repairs, clerk-hire, or 


agai 

work and labor, for which the said steamer was liable in law or equity and 
should the said plaintiffs, or any of them, establish their right to said five-four- 
teen or the said value thereof, or any portion of the same, and should it be 
shown by legal proof that said Barnett and F or either of them, have made 

payments or advances for erm re materials, © erk-hire, or work and labor, for 
hich said steamer was c e in law or equity, the said court shall render 
judgment nst the United States and in favor of each of said claimants for so 
much of said $12,901.78 as the id Barn may show each to be entitled, less the amount 
the proof may show the sai Barnett and Fry, or either of them, have paid or 
advanced for and on account of said steamer as aforesaid; and the said court 
shall cause notice in ring to be served in person upon said Aaron Barnett and 


which said steamer was liable.” 
ORDER OF BUSINESS, 

Mr. HISCOCK. I now insist on the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order, this being Monday, is the call 
of States and Territories for the introduction of bills and joint resolu- 
tions for printing and reference; also the introduction of resolutions 
calling for executive information for reference to their a) riate com- 
mittees. Under this call resolutions and memorials of State and Ter- 
ritorial Legislatures are in order for reference. 


GOVEENMENT APPROPRIATIONS FOR COMMON SCHOOLS. 


Mr. DUNN presented a memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
Arkansas in relation to Government appropriations for common-school 
purposes; which was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 

Mr. ROSECRANS presented a joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California, asking Congressional action on behalf of the Uni- 
versity of California; which was referred to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

At the conclusion of the call of States and Territories, 

Mr. ROSECRANS asked and obtained unanimous consent for the 
printing of the joint resolution in the RECORD. 

The joint resolution is as follows: 
Senate joint resolution we. 1, asking Co’ 

niversity of 


Whereas ved ToT a ae do: 150,000 acres of 

milena to 0 fornia for an 6 
ege (which donation was by said 8 u n Uni of Gale 
o ), required the investment pos obtained the sale of said lands. 
=, oe than 5 per cent. upon the par value of said stocks; 


ar 
... affairs fin thin State is is impoast- 
8 


onal action on behalf of the 


bie to to comi iy wi 


best 
That his excellons Fake ROTE or be to trans- 
mit a copy of these resolutions 3 each of f the ho woyeror b 8 in 


Congress from the State of California. 
JOHN DAGGETT, President of the Senate. 
H. M. LARUE, Speaker of the V. 
THOMAS L. THOMPSON, Secretary of State. 
PAGOSA SPRINGS MILITARY RESERVATION, COLORADO. 
Mr. BELFORD presented a memorial of the Legislature of the State 


Attest: 
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in- | to certain 


of Colorado, touching a military reservation at Pagosa Springs in that 
State; which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


MILITARY POST, WESTERN COLORADO. 

Mr. BELFORD also introduced a bill (H. R. 7549) to provide for a 
military post in Western Colorado; which was read a first and second 
I EAEE D ey eee 
printed. 

CHARLES P. JUDD. 

Mr. BELFORD also introduced a bill (H. H. 7550) granting a pen- 
sion to Charles P. Judd; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


HEIRS OF BRIGADIER-GENERAL WILLIAM THOMPSON. 

Mr. BELFORD also introduced a bill (H. R. 7551) for the relief of 
the heirs of ier-General William Thompson; which was read a 
first and second time, referred to the Committee on Claims, and ordered 
to be printed. 

SCHOOL LANDS IN COLORADO. 


Mr. BELFORD also presented a memorial of the ture of the 
State of Coloradoregarding school lands in that State; which was referred 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 


JAMES H. SHREVE. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. A citizen of the District of Colum- 
bia has handed me a bill saying that he has no representative and desires 
me to introduce it. I know nothing about the bill and therefore do not 
indorse it, but introduce it at his request. 

The bill (H. R. 7552) for the relief of the heirs of James H. Shreve, 
and for other purposes, was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, and ordered to be printed. 


PROTECTION OF FISH IN THE POTOMAC, 


Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois (at the request of Professor Baird), 
also introduced a bill (H. R. 7553) to protect fish in the Potomac River in 
the District of Columbia, and to provide a spawning ground for shad 
and herring in the said Botomas! iver; which was read a first and sec- 
ond time, referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia, and 
ordered to be printed. 

MARY A. TAYLOR. 


Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois, introduced a bill (H. R. 7554) for the relief 
of Mrs. Mary A. Taylor; which was read a and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. 


Mr. SPRINGER.” At the last session of Congress the House passed 
a resolution requesting the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, the 
Librarian of Congress, and the superintendent of documents in the 
Interior Department to submit a report on the subject of 1 pact 
tion and distribution of public documents. That 
ceived and referred to the Committee on Printing. "The bill bill and joint 
resolutions which I send to the Clerk’s desk are those which the re- 
port recommends should be by Congress. 

The following bill and joint resolutions were accordingly received, 
read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Printing, 
and ordered to be printed: 

A bill (H. R. '7555) to establish depositories and provide for the dis- 


tribution of Pamphlet Laws and Statutes at 
distribution of the 
mgressional Globe and RECORD 


tribution of public documents; 
Joint resolution (H. Res. 339) providing for the preparation and dis- 
scion resolution (H. Res. 340) povan 2 
Joint resolution (H. Res. 341) u ae for the sale of public doc- 
uments. 


NELSON CAPRON. 


Mr. DE MOTTE introduced a bill (H. R. 7556) a pension 
toNelson Capron; which was read a first and second fo erred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

JOHN C. SHACKLETT. 
Mr. COBB introduced a bill (H. R. 7557) granting a pension to John 


C. Shacklett; which was read a first and second time, eee to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


LANDS FOR RAILROADS. 


Mr. HOLMAN introduced a joint resolution (H. Res. 342) directing 

the s eray of the Interior to suspend the issuing of patents for lands 

railroad companies; which was read a first and second time. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I call for the reading of that joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was read at length, referred to the Committee on 
the Public Lands, and ordered to be printed. 


RAILROAD LANDS IN KANSAS. 


Mr. ANDERSON presented a concurrent resolution of the 
ture of the State of Kansas, relative to lands claimed by settlers and by 
the Saint Joseph and Denver City Railroad Company; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Public Lands, and ordered to be printed. 
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Mr. ANDERSON subsequently obtained unanimous consent that the 
resolution be printed in the RECORD. It is as follows: 
House concurrent resolution No. 21, relating to lands in Washington, Marshall, 


and Republic Counties claimed by the grantees of the Saint Joseph and Den 
ver City Railroad Company and actual settlers thereon. 
Whereas by an act of Congress — and approved July 23, 1866, entitled 
An act for 7 t of land to the te of Kansas to aid in the construction of 
the Northern Kansas Railroad and Tel ph,“ by the terms, conditions, and im- 
positions of said act being complied with a grant of land comprising each alter- 
nate section designated by odd-numbered sections for ten sections in width on 
each side of said railroad from the initial point at Elmwood, Kansas, by the way 
of mayst, Kansas, to a point where said railroad would intersectthe Union 
Pacifice Railroad, or some branch thereof, ata point not further west than the one 
hundredth meridian of west longitude, was made to the State of Kansas for the 
benefit of the said Saint Joseph and Denver City Railroad Company, a corpora- 
tion organized under the lawsof the State of Kansas; and 9 
Whereas it was further pro in said act that in case it should appear that 
the United States had, when the line or route had been definitely located or fixed, 
sold any section or part of section in said act mentioned, or if the right of home- 
stead or pre-emption had attached to any of said lands, orif any of said lands 
had been reserved by the United States forany purpose whatever, then it should 
be the duty of the Secretary of the Interior to cause to be selected for the pur- 
pose of said grant and not more than twenty miles from either side of said rail- 
road so much land in alternate sections or parts ef sections d hy odd 
numbers as should be equal to the amount of such lands as the United States 
erwise e eee or to which the rights of home- 
had attached at the time of the g effect of 


and under the provisions of the homestead laws of the United States; and 

Whereas by a recent decision of the Supreme Court of the United States all 
said lands within ten miles of said rai and upon which there are actual set- 
tlers by authority of the United States, and which were homesteaded after March 
28, 1870, have been given to the grantees of said railroad company and the set- 
tlers deprived of their homes; and y 

Whereas divers suits are now pending inthe circuit court of the United States 
for the district of Kansasagainst actual settlers upon the lands embraced in said 
grant and within twenty miles of said railroad, and the title tosaid lands is un- 
settled and said settlers are being compelled to expend large sums of money to 


defend the title teed them by the Government: 
Be it resolved oe NOVAK eee © ine eee: Of Ronee the senate 
concurring therein), That we hereby uest the Congress of the United States to 


pass such law as will indemni lers upon said land by authority of 

the United States from any loss by reason of improvements made on and the in- 

crease in the value of said lands while in the E pono of the actual settlers. 
Resolved, That a copy of this preamble and resolutions be forwarded ee Bg 

peg pend of state to each Senator and Representative in Congress from the 

o nsas. 


PENSIONS FOR SOLDIERS OF THE MEXICAN WAR. 


Mr. ANDERSON also presented a concurrent resolution of the Leg- 
islature of the State of asking that suryiving soldiers of the 
Mexican War, except those who participated in the rebellion, be pen- 
sioned; which was referred to the Committee on Pensions, and ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. ANDERSON subsequently obtained unanimous consent that the 
resolution be printed in the RECORD. It is as follows: 


Senate concurrent resolution No. 18. 


Resolved by the senate (the house concurring therein), That our Senators and Re 
resentatives in Congress be, and are hereby, requested to use all honorable 
means to procure the ofa bill granting a pension of $8 pee month to all 
surviving soldiers and sailors of the Mexican war, excepting from the benefits 
thereof all soldiers or sailors educated at the expense of the Government who 
have participated in armed rebellion against the United States. 
` Upon the passage of this resolution of state is instructed to for- 
ward to each of our Senators and Representatives in Congress a copy hereof. 


JOHN B. TIBBETTS. 


Mr. HASKELL (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 7558) granting a 
pension to John B. Tibbetts; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


BUFFALO CREEK INDIAN TREATY. 


Mr. HASKELLalso (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 7559) to pro- 
vide for a settlement with the Indians who were parties to the treaty con- 
cluded at Bufalo Creek, in the State of New York, on the 15th day of 
January, 1838, for the unexecuted stipulation of that treaty; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

PROSECUTION OF CLAIMS UNDER FICTITIOUS NAMES. 


Mr. WILLIS introduced a bill (H. R. 7560) to prevent persons under 
fictitious and assumed names from prosecuting claims before the Ex- 
ecutive Departments of the Government; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered to 
be printed. 

AMENDMENT OF REVISED STATUTES. 

Mr. ELLIS introduced a bill (H. R. 7561) to amend section 4488 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 

AGNES FRY. 

Mr. ELLIS also introduced a joint resolution (H. Res. 343) author- 
izing the payment to Mrs. Agnes Fry of a portion of the undistributed 
Virginius indemnity fund; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 


AUGUSTA S. KING. 


Mr. ROBERTSON introduced a bill (H. R. 7562) to provide for the 
payment to Augusta S. King of compensation due to her late husband, 
John E. King, of Louisiana, in the Thirty-ninth Congress; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Claims, and 
ordered to be printed. 

SUPPRESSION OF LOTTERIES, 


Mr. ROBERTSON also introduced a bill (H. R. 7563) for the more 
effectual suppressing and preventing of lotteries by prohibiting the trans- 
mission through the mails of publications containing lottery advertise- 
ments; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed. 


ABOLITION OF COMPULSORY PILOTAGE. 


Mr. DINGLEY presented a concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Maine asking Congress to relieve the shipping interests of 
the country of compulsory pilotage; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 


SPECIAL ASSESSMENTS IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. HOBLITZELL (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 7564) to 
extend time of paymentof special assessments, and for other purposes ; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, and ordered to be printed. 


NAVAL HOSPITAL, CHELSEA, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Mr. MORSE introduced a joint resolution (H. Res. 344) for the sale of 
the naval and marine hospital at Chelsea, Massachusetts; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs, and ordered to be printed. 


OFFICE OF COMMISSIONER OF PENSIONS. 


Mr. DUNNELL introduced a bill (H. R. 7565) to regulate the man- 
agement of the office of the Commissioner of Pensions; which was read a 
first and second time, referred to the Select Committee on the Payment 
of Pensions, Bounty, and Back Pay, and ordered to be printed. 


OCEAN, LAKE, AND RIVER NAVIGATION. 


Mr. McLEAN, of Missouri, submitted the following resolution; which 
was referred to the Committee on Commerce: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby instructed to detail from 
his Department three competent persons as a commission, whose duty it shall 
be to visit the la maritime cities of the East, West, South, and North, with 
sal power to inquire into the marine laws governing the ocean, lake. and river 
navigation, regarding the wants, needs, abuses, and changes requi , to assist 
our vast and growing commerce, securing to owners and officers and pilots of 
all coastwise vessels, steamers on lakes and rivers, and other craft, keel-boats, 
and flat-boats, their legal and just rights, also to secure seamen, sailors, deck- 
hands, and crews all their rights and privil „including health, comfort, and 
conveniences, which will be for the benefit of our national commerce, not only 
eka —— the capital invested but encouraging continuous protection to those 
employed in this dangerous and precarious mode of living and guaranteeing 
that they shall and must have due recognition. Said commission shall ere 
a full report of their investigations and conclusions, which e the Secretary 
of the ry shall transmit to the next SONTO, r ry ng such laws and 
amendments which in his opinion shall be for ben 
national importance. 


t of our commerce and 


JAMES H. BUXTON. 
Mr. HASELTINE introduced a bill (H. R. 7566) for the relief of 
James H. Buxton; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


SURVEY OF PUBLIC LANDS. 


Mr. CASSIDY presented a memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Nevada relative to an increase of appropriation for the survey of the 
public lands; which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

NAVAL OBSERVATORY. 


Mr. RAY introduced a bill (H. R. 7 to promote the efficiency of 
the Naval Observatory; which was read a first and sona ama referred 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

WILLIAM B. WELCH. 

Mr. RAY also introduced a bill (H. R. 7568) granting a pension to 
William B. Welch; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

HENRY P. JONES. 


Mr. JONES, of New Jersey, introduced a joint resolution (H. Res. 
345) ing the name of Henry Cook to Henry P. Jones; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, and ordered to be printed. 


SAFETY OF LIFE ON VESSELS AT SEA. 


Mr. JACOBS submitted the following resolution; which was referred 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs: 


Resolved, That the Secretaries of the Navy and of the Treasury, . be 

d to rt to the House what means are now employed by law and the 
lations of their Departments for the security and preservation of human life 

and the safety of ners aug seamen on river, lake, and ocean steamers and 
other naval 8 rly the character of any life-saving apparatus em- 
pores and carried on such vessels, and of life-preservers, their material, weight, 
yancy, efficiency, and cost of the same and the yearly public expenditure 
therefor, and by what experimental tests, if any, the same may have been ap- 
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CAPTAIN HENRY ERBEN, UNITED STATES NAVY. 

Mr. KETCHAM introduced a bill (H. R. 7569) to carry into effect 
the recommendation of the board of admirals convened under the joint 
resolution approved February 5, 1879, in the case of Captain Henry 
Erben, United States Navy; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

MELVIN J. DUTTON. 


Mr. DAWES introduced a bill (H. R. 7570) granting an increase of 
pension to Melvin J. Dutton; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
printed. 

JAMES HAYDEN. 

Mr. GEDDES introduced a bill (H. R. 7571) granting an increase of 
pension to James Hayden; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

COIN ON DEPOSIT IN THE TREASURY. 

Mr. FISHER introduced a bill (H. R. 7572) relating to coin on deposit 
in the ; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, and ordered to be printed. 

f JAMES A. MORRISON. 


Mr. MILLER introduced a bill (H. R. 7573) to rerate the pension of 
James A. Morrison; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be ted. 

DR. A. SIDNEY TEBBS. 


Mr. BARBOUR introduced a bill (H. R. 7574) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Navy of the United States to appoint Dr. A. Sidney Tebbs 
an assistant surgeon in the United States Marine-Hospital Service; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

SHEER-BOOMS AT BRIDGES ON MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 


Mr. DEUSTER presented the memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Wisconsin in relation to sheer-booms at bridges on the Mississippi 
River; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

MILITARY ROAD FROM FORT LAPWAI TO FORT MISSOULA. 

Mr. AINSLIE presented memorial of the Legislative Assembly of 
the Territory of Idaho, asking for the construction of a military road 
from Fort Lapwai, in Idaho Territory, along the Lolo Fork of the Salmon 
River, thence through the Lolo Pass of the Bitter Root Mountains to 
Fort Missoula, in Montana Territory; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

INCREASED PER DIEM AND MILEAGE OF JURORS AND WITNESSES. 


Mr. MAGINNIS presented memorial of the Legislature of Montana, 
asking for increased per diem and mileage of jurors and witnesses; 
which was read a first and second time, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

GEORGE W. BEAN. 

Mr. CAINE introduced a bill (H. R. 7575) granting a pension to 
George W. Bean; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Pensions, and ordered to be printed. i 

IMMIGRANT-INSPECTION SERVICE, 

Mr. PAYSON presented memorial of the State of Tllinois, relative 
to an appropriation for the continuation of the immigrant-inspection 
service; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee pn Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

DISTRIBUTION OF DOCUMENTS. 

Mr. GEORGE submitted the following resolution; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Printing: 

Resolved, That all documents and books ordered by the present Co: to 
be published, and which are actually printed prior to the first: Monday ot — 
ber next, shall be allotted as heretofore to the members of the present 

Q! 


and transmitted to their residences as fast as printed, unless 
by the members themselves, 


SARAH H. WIGGINS. 

Mr. PEELLE introduced a bill (H. R. 7576) for the relief of Mrs. 
Sarah H. Wiggins; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

PEYTON DAVIDSON. 

Mr. DE MOTTE introduced a bill (I. R. 7577) granting a pension 
to Peyton Davidson; which was read a first and second 1 referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

HOURS OF LABOR, EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS. 

Mr. CANNON introduced a bill (H. R. 7578) ripe Bogs hours of 
labor in the Executive Departments; which was read a and second 
n to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be 
prin 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER. The call of States and Territories for the introduc- 
tion of bills is now concluded. 


Mr. HEPBURN, from the Committee on the Public Lands, reported, as 
a substitute for the bill of the House No. 999, a bill (H. R. 7579) for 
the relief of settlers and purchasers of lands on the public domain in 
the State of Nebraska; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the House Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to 
be printed. 

PUBLIC LANDS, RANDOLPH COUNTY, ILLINOIS. 

Mr. HEPBURN also, from the Committee on the Public Lands, re- 
ported a bill (H. R. 7580) granting to the county of Randolph, in the 
State of Illinois, certain public unsurveyed lands within said county, 
on certain conditions; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and 
ordered to be printed. . 

DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of New York, from the Committee on Pensions, 
reported back the bill (H. R. 7282) granting a pension to the sole sur- 
viving grandchild of the author of the Declaration of Independence, 
with an amendment; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, or- 
dered to be printed. 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES, KANSAS. 


Mr. POUND, from the Committee on the Public Lands, reported 
back with a favorable recommendation House joint resolution No. 25, to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to certify lands for agricultural 
college purposes to the State of Kansas; which was referred to the House 
Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


On motionof Mr. STEELE, by unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Pensions was discharged from the further consideration of the bill (H. 
R. 7522) granting a pension to Mrs. Robert E. Gray; and the same was 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


CAROLINE M. M’DOUGAL. 
Mr. STEELE also, from the Committee on Pensions, reported back 
the bill (H. R. 7093) granting a pension to Caroline M. McDougal; 


which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Pri- 
vate Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


LIGHT-HOUSE, SAKONNET POINT, RHODE ISLAND. 


Mr. WARD, from the Committee on Commerce, reported a bill (H. 
R. 7581) making an additional appropriation for the construction of a 
light-house at or near Sakonnet Point, Rhode Island; which was read 
a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Appropriations, 
and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

Mr. MILLS. Why was not that inserted in the river and harbor bill 
by the Committee on Commerce ? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair can not answer that question. 

Mr. GUENTHER. The law requires its reference to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

Mr. MILLS, I object to its reference. 

Mr. WARD. It is referred under the rule. 

The SPEAKER. The rule requires the reference to the Committee 
on Appropriations, 

CHARLES SLAWSON. 

Mr. STONE, from the Committee on Pensions, reported back with an 
adverse recommendation the bill (H. R. 6960) amending an act grant- 
ing a pension to Charles Slawson; which was laid upon the table, and 
the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 


THERESA CROSBY WATSON. 


Mr. STONE also, from the Committee on Pensions, reported back 
with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 6973) granting a pen- 
sion to Theresa Crosby Watson; which was referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed. 

SARAH R. DARBY. 


Mr. STONE also, from the Committee on Pensions, reported a bill 
H. R. 7582) granting a ion to Sarah R. Darby; which was read a 
and second time, referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the 5 Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 
Printed. 
COMMISSON ON IMMIGRATION. 

Mr. GUENTHER, from the Committee on Commerce, reported back 
with amendments House joint resolution 326, providing for a commis- 
sion and joint commission on immigration; which was referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with 
the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


GEORGE 8. P. BRADFORD. 


Mr. SPAULDING, from the Committee on Military Affairs, rted 


repo: 
back the bill (H. R. 6543) for the relief of George S. P. Bradford; which 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Cal- 
endar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 
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STOCKBRIDGE AND MUNSEE TRIBE OF INDIANS. 

Mr. SPAULDING, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, repren 
back the bill (H. R. 7175) for the relief of the Stockbridge and Munsee 
tribe of Indians, in the State of Wisconsin; which was referred to the 
House Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 
printed. 

GUY v. HENRY. 

Mr. UPSON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, reported back 
with a favorable recommendation Senate bill 1483, for the relief of Guy 
V. Henry; which was referred to the Private Calendar, and, with the 
accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

RUPERT G. HILL. 
Mr. UPSON also, from the same committee, reported back the bill 
H. R. 5341) for the relief of Rupert G. Hill; which was referred to the 
mmittee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the 
accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 
IMPROVEMENT SUPERIOR HARBOR, WISCONSIN. 


Mr. POUND, by unanimous consent, submitted a memorial of the 
islature of the State of Wisconsin for an 3 to improve 
the harbor of Superior; which was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 
OLIVER s. PUTNAM. 


Mr. HAZELTON introduced a bill (H. R. 7583) granting a pension 
to Oliver S. Putnam; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


EULOGIES ON LATE HON. W. M. LOWE. 


Mr. OATES. I ask unanimous consent to introduce for present con- 
sideration a joint resolution 346, to print certain eulogies delivered in 
Congress upon the late William M. Lowe. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, &., That there be printed of the eulogies delivered in Con; 
upon the late William M. Lowe, a member of the Forty-seventh Congress 
the State of Alabama, 12,000 copies, of which 3,000 shall be for the use of the Sen- 
ate and 9,000 for the use of the House of Representatives, and the Secretary of 
the be, and he is hereby, di to have printed u portrait of the 
said William M. Lowe to accompany said eulogies; and for the purpose of en- 
graving or printing said portrait the sum of $500, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary be, and the same is hereby, appropriated out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise app: 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was read a first and 
second time. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 


time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 


Mr. OATES moved to reconsider the vote by which the joint reso- 
lution passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. KELLEY. I move that the morning hour for the call of com- 
mittees for reports be dispensed with. 

Mr. NEAL. I rise to a question of order. This is the day set apart 
by a resolution of the House for the consideration of business presented 
by the Committee on the District of Columbia. No call of committees 
is in order on this day until after the disposition of that business. 

The SPEAKER. The order of the House is to set apart the second 
and fourth Mondays of each month during the session for the consider- 
ation of business that may be called up by the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and that business comes up immediately after the 
call of States for the introduction of bills. 

Mr. KELLEY. I raise the question of consideration on the special 
order, and propose to proceed with the tariff bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio calls up the special 
order, which is the consideration of such business as may be presented 
by the Committee on the District of Columbia; and as against that the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania raises the question of consideration; that 
is, whether the House will Dow sc with the order. 

Mr. Istate for the information of the House that there are 
quite a number of matters which the District Committee propose to 
present for the consideration of the House. There are two or three bills 
for the incorporation of private companies, several bills for the payment 
of claims which persons have against the District of Columbia, and a 
bill requiring private detectives to give bonds before they can enter 
upon the discharge of their duties. 

The SP. The question of consideration having been raised, 
the Chair submits the questien whether the House will proceed with 
the special order. 

The question being taken, there were—ayes 25, noes not counted. 

So the House refused to proceed with the special order. 

Mr. NEAL. Lask 8 consent that an evening, the next eve- 


ning succeeding the disposition of the legislative appropriation bill, shall 
be set apart for the consideration of business coming from the District 
‘Committee. 

Mr. WASHBURN. I object. 

Mr. URNER. I hope the gentleman from Minnesota will withdraw 


„| eign markets. 


his objection. We have very important matters to present to the House 
for its action. 

Several members called for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The special order having been dispensed with the 

order will be the call of committees for reports. 
. KELLEY. I move to dispense with, the morning hour for the 

call of committees for reports. 

The motion was agreed to (two-thirds voting in favor thereof). 


EXPORTATION OF SPIRITS IN BOND. 


The SPEAKER, by unanimous consent, laid before the House a 
draught of a bill prepared by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue in 
relation to the 8 of spirits in bond; which was referred to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, and ordered to be printed. 

FLOOD ROCK, EAST RIVER, NEW YORK. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the Secre- 
tary of War of the 10th instant, submitting copy of letter from the Chief 
of Engineers and from Colonel John Newton, Corps of Engineers, urg- 
ing the necessity for an appropriation by the present Congress for the 
removal of Flood Rock in the East River, New York; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 


TARIFF. 


Mr. KELLEY. I now move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the tariff bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. Burrows, of Michigan, in the 
chair. 


The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, and resumes consideration of the bill (H. R. 
7313) to impose duties on foreign imports, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read lines 772 to 778, as follows: 


Chain or chains of all kinds, made of iron or steel, not lessthan three-fourths 
of one inch in diameter, 2 cents per pound; less than three-fourths of one inch 
and not less than three-cighths of one inch in diameter, 2 and one-quarter of 1 
cent per pound; less than three-cighths of one inch in diameter, 2 and one-half 
of 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. TURNER, of Kentucky. I offer the amendment which I send 
to the desk. : 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Add the following proviso: 
ut ided, That trace-chains shall be exempt from any duty and shall be placed 
on the free-list.”’ 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would suggest that that portion of the 
amendment which proposes to place those articles on the free-list be 
withheld till the free-list is ed. 

Mr. TURNER, of Kentucky. Thatcan not be done, because all the 
different kinds of chains are embraced here in what is called the basket 

vision. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. TURNER] 
is ized to speak in support of his amendment. 

Mr. TURNER, of Kentucky. I did do not seek at present to dis- 
turb the duty which is imposed on any other kind of chains by the 
committee who have reported this bill. I only seek by this proviso 
to exempt this ifie kind of chain which is used by the farmers of 
the country from tariff taxation, which enhances its price and benefits 
the manufacturer alone, for the revenue collected from importations of 
trace-chains is trifling on account of the high duty imposed, which 
prevents their importation from foreign countries. 

The advocates of this bill have been attempting to protect all the 
various industries of this country interested in manufactures by tariff 
taxation, by enhancing the price of every manufactured article used 
by the farmers of the country. There is no protection given to the 
farming interest of the community; that industry is left wholly unpro- 
tected. You cannot give us protection even if you desired to do so, 
because the prices of our products are regulated by the prices of the for- 
The prices of cotton, of tobacco, of grain, of all the 
varied products of the farming classes of this country is regulated by 
the markets of other countries. 

We are brought into direct competition with the pauper labor of 
Europeand of other countries which alarms your manufacturers and from 
which youseek protection at our expense. You offer us no protection; 
you could give us none even if you desired to. Most of the burdens of 

enhanced taxation under the tariff falls upon the farming classes 
of this country. 

I therefore ask of you gentlemen who have been so sedulously guard- 
ing your own interests and protecting the industry and the labor of 
those who work within the walls of manufactories to pay some little re- 
gard to the farming interest of the country. I ask you to put trace- 
chains on the free-list. 

It is a measure not of a partisan character, for it benefits the black 
man as well as the white man, the Republican as well as the Democrat. 
It will not decrease the revenue, because the amount of revenue, under 
your present prohibitory tariff, which is now collected is but trifling. 
You propese to keep it up to its present prohibitory standard by this 
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bill. We would lose nothing of revenue by putting this article on the 
free-list. 

I ask you, then, in the interest of the farmers of the country to put 
trace-chains on the free-list. You tax the plows of the farmer; you tax 
the hoes of the farmer; you tax the ax and the spade which the farmer 
uses—every manufactured article that is used by the agriculturist of the 
country is taxed by this tariff bill. 

I now ask you to let us have trace-chains free of duty, with which 
to draw the plow in order to produce those articles which will yield 
means to pay the immense burdens you are imposing upon the farming 
classes of the country by your tariff legislation. It is true it is not 
much, but it will be some relief to every farmer in the land. While 
your man ing industriesare getting hundreds of millions by this 
bill, give the farming ind of this country some little relief, have 
some Sog for the great agricultural interest which has been sean 
ignored by this bill. 1 = great ukin 75 our weal r 
and prosperity; every industry of this country is dependent upon it; 
and aes to the men who work from sunrise until sunset on their farms 
some relief. It is just, it is right. I hope the amendment will be 
adopted. 

ere the hammer fell. ] 

. PEELLE. We heard a great deal in the last campaign about 
these trace-chains. [Laughter.] The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
TURNER] it will be remembered introduced at the last session of Con- 
gress a bill to put trace-chains on the free-list. I voted it then, 
and shall repeat that vote to-day in the interest of the farmers ef this 
country, although I am in favor of a liberal reduction of the present 
duty. 

Taek in the interest of the farmers of my country when I say that 
trace-trains ought to be on the dutiable list. Before a duty was 
upon that article it is well known—and the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. TURNER], if he isa farmer, will remember it—that the farmers of 
the country were compelled to buy in England the trace-chain known 
as the Walker chain and to pay from $1.25 to $1.50 a pair for them. 

The people of this country thought they were paying too much for 
trace-chains. Congress imposed a duty on the imported articles and 
the consequence was that trace-chain manufactories sprang up in this 
country, notably in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, in Akron, Ohio, and in 
Richmond, in my own State. In the latter city Starr & Son to-day 
manufacture a better trace-chain than was ever manufactured in En- 
gland, and the consequence is that instead of paying $1.25 a pair as we 
did when the farmers bought the imported article, they can now buy 
oe in the market at 65 cents a pair. [Applause on the Republican 
side. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. TURNER] would put trace-chains 
on the free-list so that the farmers of the country might have the blessed 
privilege of going back to the English market and buying the Walker 
chain at $1.25 a pair. Iam opposed to it; I so stated during the last 
campaign on every stump, and I say it here to this House to-day. 

Mr. TURNER, of Kentucky. Will the gentleman permit me to ask 
him a question? 

Mr. PEELLE. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. TURNER, of Kentucky. I wish to say this to the gentleman: 
if he represents an agricultural community and has their interests at 
heart, and if the tariff duty makes the trace-chain cheaper, as he says, 
then why does he want to keep up the duty, for he has voted with the 
high-tariff men and isa protectionist? [Great laughter on the Repub- 
tican side.] He knows they are not cheapened by the tariff, but like 
everything else by improvement in machinery, and would be cheaper 
to-day if it was not for the tariff duty. 

Mr. PEELLE. It is the duty which has been imposed upon the im- 
portation of trace-chains that has enabled competition to spring up in 
this country and reduce the price. 

Mr. TURNER, of Kentucky. The gentleman does not stand here 
representing the interests of the agriculturists of the country, and 
has not been so voting. When I offered at the last session of Congress 
a resolution to suspend the rules and put trace-chains on the free-list, 
one of that gentleman’s colleagues, Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana, voted 
for that resolution, as did also one other gentleman on that side of the 
House; and they had the benefit of that vote in the last campaign, and 
the result showed the farmers indorsed his vote, for Mr. BROWNE was 
re-elected by an increased majority. 

Mr. PEELLE. My colleague votes according to his own judgment, 
for which he is responsible, while I am entitled to the same privilege 
and exercise it accordingly, and I am glad to say to the gentleman that 
I suffered none in the last campaign on account of my vote—— 

Mr. TURNER. I think you did. The elections last fall proved 
your party were damaged by their course here. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time for debate upon the pending amend- 
ment has been exhausted. 

Mr. BROWNE. I move to strike out the last word. It is true that 
I voted at the last session of Congress to put trace-chains on the free- 
list, and I shall repeat that vote if the opportunity offers. 

Mr. TURNER, of Kentucky. You have it now. 

Mr. BROWNE. I confess I have not been able to understand the 


logic by which it is insisted that the imposition of a tax cheapens the 
commodity. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

I have always willing to impose a duty for protection—protec- 
tion purely—disregarding, if you please, the idea of revenue, if that 
were necessary. Nor have I been able to understand that narrowing 
the area of competition increases it. I confess I have always thought 
that as you enlarge competition, as you increase the number that enter 
upon it, you as a rule decrease the price of the commodity put upon 
the market. I may be mistaken about that. 

It is insisted, I know, by those who believe in the protection theory 
pure and simple, that if you confine competition exclusively to the 
American producer you reduce the price. 

Mr. KELLEY. Ido not know the protectionist who adopts that 
opinion. - 

Mr. McMILLIN. It was just adopted by the gentleman from Indi- 
ana [Mr. PEELLE], who spoke a moment ago concerning trace-chains. 

Several MEMBERS. Not at all. 

Mr. BROWNE. It has been assumed, if I understand the logic of 
this controversy, that if you close our ports against a foreign product 
and leave the market wholly in the hands of the American producer 
it cheapens the commodity. 

Mr. PEELLE. Has not that been the result, I will ask my colleague? 

Mr. BROWNE. Now, sir, I am a protectionist; but I want it under- 
stood distinctly while I am a protectionist I believe that as a rule a 
duty for protection enhances the price of the commodity in the Ameri- 
can market 

Mr. TURNER, of Kentucky. Of course it does. 

Mr. BROWNE. But that it brings to us a corresponding advantage 
which, if the duty be properly imposed and adjusted, is equal to the 

price. ; 

My recollection extends back forty years or more; and I remember 
this, which I think no man will controvert, that during these forty 
years, underalmost all the timea of American production, every 
manufactured article that has been put upon our markets has been con- 
tinually cheapening. Fifteen years ago when I went into agriculture 
I paid for an ordinary wagon $140. In my own town such a wagon can 
be bought to-day for $60 or $70. I remember that less than forty years 
ago the farmer sold his pork for $1.25 a hundred net. To-day he obtains 
in my county from 5} to 7 cents a pound net. While every manufact- 
ured commodity has been diminishing in price, everything that is pro- 
duced or grown by the agriculturist has been correspondingly increased 
in price. 

While that is true, I believe at the same time that the imposition of 
a tariff duty increases the cost of the manufactured commodity, as a 
rule, in our markets; but as it increases the value of labor, as it creates a 
market for the agricultural product, it has brought in return for this 
increase the enhanced value of labor, the increased value of the agri- 
cultural product. 

But while I believe that, I still believe that the imposition of a duty 
increases the value of the product in the market. [Here the hammer 
fell.] In this particular case I am in favor of free trace-chains and in- 
tend so to vote. 

Mr. HORR obtained the floor and said: I yield for one moment to my 
friend from New York [Mr. PRESCOTT]. 

Mr. PRESCOTT. Mr. Chairman, the logic of facts is altogether 
better than the logie of speculation. I understand there are in the 
United States but five manufactories where trace-chains can be made 
or are made. I understand that the market is slight and can very easily 
be filled; that there is no more demand than these five manufactories can 
supply. I understand that a very large amount of the trace-chains 
which came to this country before those manufactories were established 
came from Germany and were the product of the labor in the peniten- 
tiaries. I understand that those can be imported at the very lowest 
figure at which our people can manufacture them with the tariff that 
now exists; that te-day we are only paying this low figure, whereas be- 
fore the tariff was imposed and these American man ries were es- 
tablished we paid double and in some cases treble what we are paying 
t 


0-day. 

Mr. HORR. Mr. Chairman, I represent on this floor not only a man- 
u ing people, but, I will venture to say, very many more farmers 
than does the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. TURNER]. In my dis- 
trict we use every year tons of small chains where the farmers of the 
gentleman’s district use only hundreds of pounds. We have learned 
by actual experience that a tariff on chains which has enabled the peo- ` 
ple of this country to make them here at home has not only given us 
cheaper chains but it has done another thing—it has given us a much 
better quality of chains. My friend from Indiana here [Mr. BRowNE] 
is right in one sense and he is wrong in another. I am glad he is 
half right. There is not any doubt that at times the imposition of a 
duty increases the price of an article; but it is also true that by the 
establishing of industries in this country we often bring in the great 
law of competition which always cheapens the article in the end. 
But the object of a tariff is not only to affect the price of articles. A 
far object is to furnish employment for the people, wages 
The great object is to establish diver- 


greater f 
and work for the workingmen. 
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sified industries so that we can give all our people employment at re- 
munerative prices. Our friends on the other side overlook that idea en- 
tirely. We build up these enterprises as much for the benefit of farm- 
ers in Kentucky as for the benefit of the manufacturers. My friend 
must know that the price of every product in his State is enhanced by 
the building up of these manufacturing industries, thereby keeping a 
large part of the labor of the country concentrated on manufactures, 
keeping it out of the agricultural districts and thus preventing the 
market from being glutted with agricultural products. 

I know my friend from Kentucky is right in onerespect, that you can 
not protect certain things grown on the farm. A man never gainsany- 
thing by taking a position which is not strictly true. You can not pro- 
tect wheat at a time when we are exporting it by millions of bushels 
by levying an import tax, and no one should claim it; but taken as a 
whole, it is a ma’ of demonstration that the farmers of the United 
States receive to-day as much benefit from this tariff protection as any 
class of men in this nation. It is a question of fact I am talking about; 
nottheory. My friend’s trace-chains to-day are much cheaper than they 
would have been had we never manufactured them in this country. 
There can be no doubt about that. This is a singular thing about our 
free-trade friends. It makes no difference how low our competing manu- 
facturers may succeed in reducing the price of an article, as in this case; 
these trace-chains have been reduced over 100 per cent., still they refuse 
to be happy and continue to clamor for still lower prices. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate onthe proforma amendment is exhausted, 
and, there being no objection, the pro forma amendment will be consid- 
ered as withdrawn. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I renew it. Mr. Chairman, while I differ very 
widely from the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BROWNE] in his gen- 
eral conclusion on the subject of protection, I desire to say that the 
statement made by him as to the effect of a protective or prohibitory 
duty on the price of the domestic product will, in my opinion, com- 
mend itself to the plain common sense of plain common people every- 
where. If it be not a fact that the imposition of a duty on the im- 
ported article has a tendency to enhance the price of the domestic 
product, then is it perfectly clear that the imposition of such a duty 
does not protect or in any manner benefit the man r. 

Mr. BROWNE. That is so. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. Then there is no use in laying it. 

Mr. CARLISLE. It is equally clear that if the imposition of a duty 
on the foreign article reduces the price of the domestic article, protec- 
tion, instead of being a benefit to the manufacturers in this country, is 
an absolute injury to them. Every gentleman here will remember that 
during the last session, when this very question was under considera- 
tion, a gentleman on the other side of the House rose in his place and 
made the declaration just made by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Prescotr], whereupon Mr. HEWITT, a practical manufacturer engaged 
in making trace-chains, at once interrupted him and declared that if 
the repeal of the duty on trace-chains would increase its price he hoped 
the House would repeal it, so that he might be able to realize a higher 
price for the article which he was making and selling to the farmers of 
the country. 

The imposition of a tax or duty can not reduce the cost or price to 
the consumer, and the gentleman from Indiana is clearly right on that 
point at least. 

Sir, it is not possible to escape from his conclusion by any system of 
ratiocination that human ingenuity can invent. The relations of cause 
and effect can not be reversed by the reiterated declarations of gentle- 
men on the other side. 

And while the imposition of the duty necessarily has a direct and 
immediate tendency to increase the price of the domestic product, it 
also has a tendency to enable the domestic producers to combine against 
the consumers and rule the market at their own prices, and I submit 
to the gentlemen on the other side that many notable instances can be 
shown where the protective system instead of securing competition and 
low prices has resulted in combinations and high prices. 

It is true, as said by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Browne], that 
the prices of manufactured products have greatly diminished in this 
country during the last thirty or forty years, but it is equally true that 
they have been diminished in much greater ratio in other countries 
where the protective system did not prevail; and [hold that the diminu- 
tion of prices in this country would have been much greater without 
that system than with it. This decrease of prices is due not to the im- 
position of duties on the foreign product, thereby discouraging competi- 
tion, but to improvements in our manufacturing processes, to the in- 
troduction of new and more perfect machinery, to the education and 
experience of our labor, to increased facilities for transportation, and to 
a great variety of other causes which are totally independent of any 
tariff or tax system, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired, and the Chair 
lecognizes the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. HUMPHREY ]. 

Mr. HORR. Let me ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Certainly. 

Mr. HORR. Just one question. Do you claim low prices for every- 
thing is an indication of prosperity ? | 


Mr. CARLISLE. I did not say so. 
Mr. HORR. But do you say so? 
Mr. CARLISLE. I say it is to the interest of every consumer in 
this country 
_Mr. HUMPHREY. I can not yield if this is to come out of my 


time. 
1 CHAIRMAN. It certainly will come out of the gentleman’s 
e. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to say, Mr. Chairman, a few words upon 
the point of the imposition of a duty increasing the price of an article. 
It was once illustrated by a constituent of Henry Clay asking him the 
question why it was he favored the putting a duty of 6 cents a yard on 
the staple article of sheeting. Henry Clay asked, ‘‘ What did you pay 
for what you have on?“ and he said, I paid 6 cents a yard for it.” 
Said Mr. Clay, That is just what the duty is on that article.” 

Now, it seems to me, even if they took the duty on trace-chains off 
before we commenced their manufacture in this country, or when the 
first factory was built in this country, they could receive no more for 
chains made here than those manufactured in Europe brought. So with 
the article of rice, which, at the close of the war, we had to pay 15 and 
20 cents a pound for, because we were producing none. When we put 
a duty on it the priceof rice was not raised. Butit encouraged instead 
of decreased the production of rice in the South, and instead of increas- 
ingin price it began to reduce, and is lower now, perhaps, than it has 
ever been. So, also, Mr. Chairman, I might cite the same result in ref- 
erence to indigo. The war with Great Britain drove the production of 
this article entirely out of the country and raised the price fourfold. 
When the war closed we put a high protective duty upon it, and instead 
of prohibiting its production or enhancing the price it commenced to re- 
duce in price, and that, like rice, has continued to reduce under the 
action of that tariff. 

It is the principle of protection all the way through that this results 
from it, and that it immediately lessens the price. If you impose a tax, 
for instance, upon an article to-day of the character contemplated by 
this bill you will find a reduction in the price to-morrow. 

We have in the Northwest large lumbering interests which are of 
vast importance to our people. Wisconsin has fought against the run- 
ning of logs down the Mississippi for years to be manufactured in Iowa, 
Minnesota, and other States. Why was this done? Simply because 
we desired to have the manufacturing industries of Wisconsin aided to 
the fullest extent that we possibly could by the production of this lum- 
ber at home so as to give wages and work to our laboring people. But 
unfortunately such legislation has taken place in the course of the last 
few years that we have been forced to yield to some extent to the de- 
mand which has been made upon us for that lumber, and as a result it 
has gone largely into other States to be manufactured. If we had been 
able to succeed in keeping our logs at home and manufacturing our own 
lumber, we would have succeeded in keeping the price of labor up for 
the benefit of ourown people. But the result is that lumber is as high 
to-day in Wisconsin as it is at the distributing points all along in the 
small rivers andstreams above where this lumber is cut. This action 
has crippled the industries of Wisconsin and has benefited Minnesota, 
Iowa, and other States largely. 

The same principle that I have applied in this case as an illustration 


„for the State of Wisconsin is recognized by the laboring people all over 


this country with reference to the operation of the tariff, that the fos- 
tering of our industries throughout our country doesnot raise the prices 
of the articles which go into consumption. It not only gives our own 
people remunerative prices in their production, but makes labor high 
while it furnishes the raw material at alowprice. That I believe, too, 
Mr. Chairman, is the experience of the world. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. KELLEY. I move that the committee do nowrise, as I see an 
hour’s debate in this proposition. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed 
the chair, Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan, reported that the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union had had under consider- 
ation the tariff bill and had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
further consideration of the tariff bill, and pending that motion I move 
that all debate on the present paragraph and all amendments thereto 
be limited to five minutes. I desire that my colleague on the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means [Mr. Morrison] may have a chance to be 
heard. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Let me suggest 

Mr. WHEELER. I move to amend by making it ten minutes. 

Mr. MONEY. Mr. Speaker, I move to substitute thirty minutes for 
the motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I wish to say to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
that so far as I know there is not the slightest disposition on this side 
of the House to indulge in unnecessary or irrelevant debate. For my- 
self, I have an amendment which I wish to offer striking out the present 
grades and inserting the exact classification we have under the present 
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law. If that should be done I would have little objection tothe clause 
as it stands. 

Mr. KELLEY. I adhere to my resolution. I think I see, as I have 
already said, a full hour’s debate on this article of trace-chains. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on ing to the motion sub- 
mitted by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. MONEY]. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
that probably we can get along with fifteen minutes. 

Mr. MONEY. This is a very important matter, and I should think 
that a half hour would not be too long. 

Mr. KELLEY. I hope fifteen minutes will be allowed. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion of the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 54, noes 95. 

Mr. MONEY. I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MONEY. If the gentleman from Pennsylvania will agree to 
twenty minutes’ debate 

Mr. KELLEY. I withdraw my proposition to give you fifteen 
minutes. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 86, nays 129, not 
voting 76; as follows: 


YEAS-*86, 
Armfield, Cox, Samuel 8. Jones, James K. Simonton, 
Ate Z Sent hid * Latham Singlet è do n. 
vens, © n, 0 
Barbour, Culberson, Leedom, 
Belmont, n, Le Fevre, T, 
Bar 5 S Tho b. B 
8 n, mpson. 
Bliss, , McKenzie — 
Buchanan, Dunn, McLane, Rebt. M. Tucker, 
Buckner, Ellis, McM Turner, Henry G 
5 Mills, Turner, r 
Caldwell, Forney, Money, Upson, 
Carlisle, Ikerson Morrison, Vance, 
Cassidy, Geddes, Muldrow, Warner, 
n Gibson, Mu xX er, 
Clardy, Gunter, Whitthorne 
k 3 Phister, Williams, Thomas 
Clements, Herbert, 5 Willis, 
Hoblitzell, Wise, George D. 
Colerick, Hoge, Robinson, Wm. E Wise, Morgan R. 
Converse, Ho n, 
n, House, Scales, 
NAYS—129. 
Anderson, Ermentrout, Marsh, Shallenberger, 
Bayne, Errett, McCook, Sherwin, 
Beach, Farwell, Sewell S. McKinley Shultz, 
Bingham, Fisher, McLean, Jas. H. Skinner, 
Bisbee, Grout, Miles, Smalls, 
Bowman, Guenther, Miller, Smith, A. Herr 
Bragg, Hall, Moore, Smith, Dietrich C. 
3 Hammond, “aga eae a 8 
riggs, Hardenbergh, ve, e, 
Browne, Harmer, Neat Strait, 
Buck, Harris, W. Norcross, Taylor, Ezra B. 
Burrows, Julius C. Haseltine, O'Neill, Taylor, Joseph D. 
Burrows, Jos. H. Hazelton, Thomas, 
Butterworth, Heilman, Parker, Townsend, Amos 
é Henderson, Payson, * 
Campbell, 7 r Peelle, Updegraff, 
ler, b Peirce rner, 
Cannon, Horr, Pettibone, Van Aernam, 
Carpenter, Houk? Phelps, Van Horn, 
Humphrey, Pound, Wadsworth, 
Cornell, acobs, Prescott, Wait, 
ea N . 1 8 
en, ones, Phineas 
"Curtin Joyce, Read, Washburn, 
Darrall n Rice, John B W. 
Davis, George R. Kelley, Rice, Theron M. Webber, 
wes, K 5 Rice, Wm. W. West, 
Deering, Ladd, Rich, Williams, Chas. G. 
De Motte, Lewis, Ritchie, Willi 
Deuster, Lindsey, Robeson, Wood, Walter A 
Di í ie Russell, l 
ingley, , 
B Mackey, Scranton, 
U 
NOT VOTING—7%. 
renee ha beware Geo. W. Ro! 
„ ‘ord, orgensen, Robi Geo. D 
. nson, 
Belford, Garrison, King, Ryan. 
Black, Geo Kh Scoville 
Blackburn, Godshalk, A Shell 
Blanchard Hammond, N. J. Mart! Smith, J. Hyatt 
Bland, 5 Mason, Spaulding, 
Blount, Henrys. McClure, Speer, 
Brumm, ell, „ Springer, 
Camp, Herndon, Morse, e, 
Caswell, Hewitt, Abram S. Moulton, Thompson, Wm, G. 
Cook, Hewitt, G. W. Murch, Valen 
Crowley, Hiscock, Nolan, Van Voor 
tts, Hi Pacheco, Wellborn, 
Doxey, Hooker, Paul White, 
4 Hubbell, Randall xe Wilson, 
Dwig! P ubbs, ichardson, D, P, Wood, jamin 
Farwell, Chas, B. Hutchins, Richardson: J. S. Young. * 
So the amendment was not agreed to. 


The following pairs were announced from the Clerk’s desk: 

Mason with Mr. HEWITT of New York. 

WHITE with Mr. BLAND. 

Hrrr with Mr. BLANCHARD. 

THOMPSON, of Iowa, with Mr. AIKEN. 

Cutts with Mr. WILSON. 

SMITH, of New York, with Mr. KLOTZ. 

LACEY with Mr. BLACKBURN. 

RICHARDSON, of New York, with Mr. RICHARDSON, of South 


McCorp with Mr. FROST. 

Hiscock with Mr. FLOWER, on this vote. 

ROBINSON, of Massachusetts, with Mr. BLOUNT, on this vote. 
Bann with Mr. GARRISON, until 2 o’clock to-day. 
HAMMOND, of Georgia, with Mr. HUBBELL, 

. JONES, of Texas, with Mr. BRUMM. 

Dwicut with Mr. Duero. 

FARWELL, of Illinois, with Mr. MARTIN. 

. JORGENSEN with Mr. WELLBORN. 

Cook with Mr. VAN VoorHIs. 

. KING. I desire to state that I am paired on this vote with the 
gentleman from Nebraska, Mr. VALENTINE. 

Mr. WALKER. Iam requested to state that the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Hirr] is absent from indisposition. He is paired with 
Mr. BLANCHARD, of Louisiana. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above stated. 

Mr. KELLEY. I demand the previous question on my motion to 
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Mr. REAGAN, L ask the yeas and nays on that. 

The question being taken on ordering the yeas and nays, there were 
ayes 22—not a sufficient number. 

Mr. SPARKS. I call for tellers on the yeas and nays. 

Tellers were ordered, 33 members voting therefor—more than one- 
fifth of a quorum. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I trust the question before the House will be stated 


again. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on ordering the previous question 
upon the motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY], 
which is to limit the debate on the pending paragraph and the amend- 
ments thereto to five minutes. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SPARKS] and the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. RUSSELL] will 
act as tellers. 

The House again divided; and the tellers reported ayes 43. 

So (the affirmative being one-fifth of the last vote) the yeas and nays 
were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 130, nays 79, not 
voting 82; as follows: 


YEAS—130. 
Anderson, Godshalk, McLean, Jas. H. Shultz, 
Bayne, Grow Miles, er, 
ford, Guenther, Miller, 
Bingham, Hall, Moore, Smith, A. Herr 
—— 3 8 as —— Dietrich C. 
rewer, en osgrove, pooner. 
Briggs, Harmer, Mutchler, Stone. 
Browne, Harris, Ben]. W. Neal, 
Buck, Haseltine, ý Taylor, Ezra B, 
Burrows, Julius C. Haskell, O'Neill, Taylor, Joseph D, 
Burrows, Jos. H. Hazelton, Parker, 
Butterworth, H Payson, Townsend, Amos 
ins, Henderson Peelle, Tyler, 
Campbell, Hepburn, Peirce, ` 
Candler, ill, Pettibone, Urner 
ter, Horr, Phelps, Valentine 
ouck, Po Van Aernam, 
Cornell, Humphrey, Prescott, Van Horn, 
ape, ae Randall, a Voorhis, 
J Ranney, ads wor th, 
x Jones, Phineas Ray ai 
Davis, George R. soron Reed, “oe Walker, 
elley, 0 ` 
Deering, ; Rice’ Theron M. Washburn, 
De Motte, Klotz, Rice, William W. Watson, 
Dingley, Ladd, Rich, Webber, 
Doxey, Lewis, Richardson, D. P. West, 
Dunnell, Lindsey, Ritchie, Williams, Chas. G. 
Ermentrout, Lord, 8 James 8. N K 
Errett, Mackey, * 7 
Farwell, Sewell S. McClure, Scranton, Wood Walter A. 
Fisher, McCook, Shallen r. 
` McKinley, Sherwin, 
NAYS—79. 
Armfield, Clem ents, Dunn, Kenna, 
Atherton, 4 is, King, 
Atkins, Converse, Evins, Knott, 
Š k, Forney, Latham, 
Bliss, Covington, Geddes, Leedom, 
Cox, Samuel S. Manning, 
10 Cox, William R. Herbert, Matson, 
Cabell, vens, Hewitt, G. W. McKenzie, 
Caldwell, Davidson, Hoblitzell, McMillin, 
Carlisle, Davis, Lowndes H. Holman, Mills, 
Cassidy, Deuster, House, Money, 
Chapman, Dibrell, Hu Morrison, 
Clark, Dowd, Jones, James K. Moulton, 
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Muldrow, es, Talbott, Vance, 
Oates, Shelley, Thompson, P. B. Warner, 
Phister, Simonton, Townshend, R. W. Wheeler, 
Reagan, Singleton, J. W. Tucker, Whitthorne, 
Reese, Singleton, Otho R. Turner, Henry G. Williams, Thomas 
Richardson, J. S. Spar) Turner, Willis. 
Robertson, Stockslager, Upson, 
NOT VOTING—S2. « 
Aiken, Culberson, Hoge, Robeson, 
‘Aldrich, Cutts, f Hooker, Robinson, Geo. D, 
ur, Darrall, Hubbell, Robinson, Wm. E. 

rr, Dezendorf, Hubbs, - _ Rosecrans, 
Belmont, Dago; Jones, George W. Ross, 
Beltzhoover, Dwight, Jorgensen, 

8 Farwell, Chas., B. Kasson, Scoville 

Biack Flower, Lacey, Smith, J. Hyatt 
Blackburn, Ford, Le Fevre, Spaulding, 
Blan i Lynch, Speer, 
Bland, Fulkerson, Marsh; Springer, 
Blount, Garrison Martin, Steele, 
Bowman, Gibson, Mason. Thompson, Wm. G. 
Brumm, Gunter, McCoid, eliborn, 
Buckner, Hammond, N. J. McLane, Robt. M te, 
Camp, Hardy, Morse, Wilson 
Cannon, Saree Henry 8. Murch, Wise, George D. 
Caswell, Herndon, Nolan, ood, in. 
Clardy, Hewitt, Abram S. Pacheco, Young. 
Colerick, Hiscock, Page, 
Crowley, Hitt, Paul, 

So the previous question was ordered. 

The following additional pairs were announced: 

Mr. DEZENDORF with Mr. WISE of Virginia. 

Mr. BRAGG with Mr. HAZELTON. > 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Iam paired with the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Hrrr]. If he were present, I would vote no.” 

Mr. WISE, of Virginia (who voted ‘‘no’’). Iwithdraw my vote. 
I had forgotten that I was paired. À 

Mr. BROWNE. I ask unanimous consent to dispense with the read- 
ing of the names. 


There was no objection, and the reading of the names was dispensed 
with. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question recurs on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY], which is to limit debate on the 
pending paragraph and amendments thereto to five minutes. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. KELLEY moved to reconsider the vote just taken; and also moved 
that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is next on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] that the House do now resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The motion was agreed to, 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union (Mr. Burrows, of Michigan, in the 
chair), and resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 7313) to impose 
duties upon foreign imports, and for other purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN. By order of the House all debate on the pending 

ph and amendment thereto is limited to five minutes. 

Mr. KELLEY. I hope the five minutes will be given to the other 


side. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize some gentleman onthe 
right of the Chair. The gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. Money] is 


Mr. MONEY. It was deliberately stated in the discussion of this 
question on the other side a few minutes ago, that these trace-chains 
were lowered in price to the consumer by reason of the high protective 
tariff. If this is true, then why do gentlemen in the interest of manu- 
facturers demand that there should be any tariff at all? 

Who asks that Congress shall put a duty on trace-chains? Does this 
demand come from the farmers of the country, from the working classes, 
who use trace-chains? No, sir; the demand fora protective tariff comes 
from the manufacturer of these articles, whose interest it is that they 
shall be sold at the highest price. 

It may be said on the other side that the intention of these roll-calls 
just taken was simply to delay action on this question. Sir, for eight 
months we tendered to that side of the House a proposition to enter upon 
the discussion of the tariff question; but that side, neglectful of the 
imperative demands of the tax-payers of the country that Co 
should reduce tax burdens, refused to enter upon any such discussion. 
They preferred to relegate that duty te a commission appointed by them- 
selves, when there was ample time for every feature of the tariff to be 
discussed fully so that people could understand what was being done 
and the reasons therefor. 

We are on record in favor of an ample discussion of this question. Yet 
when the time draws near for this Congress to close its labors a bill is 
introduced which has been prepared by the Committee on Ways and 
Means of this House, and they propose to rush it through under whip 
and spur, under the gag rule, so as to prevent the e who are de 

ing a reduction of burdens from being heard on a question so per- 
tinent to their welfare and their prosperity. 


We are not subject to any such imputation that we are here to delay 
action. We simply claim the right to be heard, and we have a right to 
be heard on a question involving the taxation of the people who sent us 


It was said the other day that there was a ‘‘howl’’ raised here—I 
believe that was the elegant term employed by the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY ]—that there was a howl’? raised here by the 
cotton-producers of the South on the question of cotton-ties. Can it be 
called a howl” when a protest is made here against exorbitant taxa- 
tion; when the people of that portion of the country express themselves 
as willing to pay 35 per cent. ad valorem on that article toward the 
revenues of the country, but object to paying more than that simply 
for protection and not for revenue, so that the $850,000 of revenue 
derived therefrom might go into the pockets of the owners of six mills, 
employing one hundred men and thirty-one children, and paying an 

te of $38,000 in one year for wages? That was the proposition 

made on this side of the House, to fix the duty at 35 per cent. ad va- 

lorem, and it was refused by the votes of gentlemen on the other side. 

Gentlemen tell us that we are howling here against the duty on cotton- 

en and calling for protection for our interests. We want no protec- 
on. 

I want to know if gentlemen on the other side of the House have not 
consumed fully as much time as gentlemen on this side? Did not the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY ] ‘‘howl’’ as loudly as any gentle- 
man from Mississippi, or any other gentleman on this side of the House? 
Andwhy? Because we desired him to take his hands out of our pockets; 
because we objected to being plundered in the interest of six mills and 
one hundred and thirty-one operatives. 

Two millions of people or more are to-day engaged in the South in 
raising cotton, and they use cotton-ties and trace-chains very largely. 
They demand that there shall be a reasonable rate of taxation on that 
article in order to produce revenue to go into the Treasury of the United 
States; but they do protest most y and earnestly through 
their representatives against a rate of taxation that robs the revenues. 
of the Government and enlarges the profits of a few manufacturers en- 
gaged in the supply of these articles to the people of the South. 

It is true that we do make complaint that we are exorbitantly taxed, 
as we have a right to do, in view of the facts. We have a right to say 
something in to this matter of fixing taxation. 

Mr. BROWNE. Will the gentleman yield to me for a question? 

Mr. MONEY. Most certainly. 

Mr. BROWNE. I desire to ask the gentleman if the Democratic 
party did not three times come into power in this House, each time 
promising the people that if in power it would attempt to reform the 
tariff laws? And I ask the gentleman if the members of that party 
did not sit here supinely for six years without having brought to the 
attention of the House or to the people any measure on this matter of 
reducing taxes? 

Mr. RANDALL. That is a mistake. 

Mr. TUCKER. There was a bill reported in 1876 from the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mor- 
RISON]. And in 1878 another bill was reported from that committee 
by Mr. Wood, of New York. 

Mr. RANDALL. And the enacting clause was struck out. 

Mr. TUCKER. And the enacting clause was struck out on motion 
of General Garfield by the solid vote of that side of the House. 

Mr. MONEY. I will answer that question. + We have now reached 
a time’when there is a complaint of an overflowing Treasury, when the 
business of the country has become prosperous again. We have sur- 
vived the period of stagnation of business, and have reached the time 
when the people are making an imperative demand on their public ser- 
vants to reduce public burdens. 

Mr. BROWNE. Do I understand that when you were in the ma- 
jority in this House you could not any tariff bill whatever? 

Mr. COBB. Because the Republicans filibustered and prevented its 


passage. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time fixed by order of the House for debate 
upon the pending paragraph and all amendments thereto has been ex- 
hausted. 


The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. TURNER, of 
Kentucky, there were—ayes 74, noes 90. 

Mr. TURNER, of Kentucky, called for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. TURNER, of Kentucky, and Mr. Has- 
KELL were appointed. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 68, 
noes 90. 

So the amendment was not to. 

Mr. TUCKER. I move to amend the clause under consideration by 
striking out all after the word “' steel,“ in the first line, and inserting 
35 per cent. ad valorem.” That is the rate of duty on one of the 
classes now. 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman desire to be heard in support 
of his amendment? 

Mr. TUCKER, I understand that debate is closed. 
Mr. KELLEY. Debate is closed. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is correct. 


The amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. WHEELER. I move to amend by inserting after the word 
pound,“ in line 778, these words: 

Provided, That the duty on trace-chains shall not exceed 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

The question being taken on agreeing to theamendment, there were— 
ayes 53, noes 76. 

Mr. TUCKER. I call for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. WHEELER and Mr. HASKELL were 
appointed. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 55, 
noes 78. 

So the amendment was not to. 

Mr. TUCKER. I move to amend by striking out, in line 777, the 
words two and one-halfof one cent and inserting, as the Tariff Com- 
mission proposes, ‘‘ 35 per cent. ad valorem.” 

The question being taken on agreeing tothe amendment, there were— 


Mr. TUCKER. I call for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. TUCKER and Mr. HASKELL were ap- 
pointed. 

The committee ‘again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 94, 
noes 74. 

So the amendment was adopted. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I move to amend by striking maan line 773, 
the words two cents,” and i the amendment opted by the 
Republicans in the Senate, ‘‘1 and three-fourths of 1 cent. 

The question being taken on agreeing tothe amendment, there were— 
ayes 73, noes 57. 

Mr. ERRETT. I call for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. ANDERSON and Mr. HASKELL were 
appointed. 

committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 80, 


noes 75. 
So the amendment was to. 
Mr. DUNNELL. I move to amend by striking out, in lines 775 and 


776, the words 2 and one-quarter of 1 cent,” i “cents.” 
This will make the provision symmetrical and harmonious. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Files, file-blanks, rasps, and floats of all cuts and kinds, 40 percent. ad valorem. 


Mr. WHEELER. I move to amend by striking out 40“ and in- 

ing 25,“ so as to make the duty on these articles of files 25 per 

cent, ad valorem. I will simply say that I have received from some of 

the importers in the country statements to the effect thata duty 

of 40 per cent. ad valorem on these articles is prohibitory; that the best 

files are made in Europe, and that a reduction of this duty to 25 per 
cent. will be consistent with the best interests of the country. 

Mr. HASKELL. It can not be prohibitory, as there are large im- 
portations, 

Mr. WHEELER. I mean by prohibitory that in a commercial sense 
the tariff is prohibitory. Files can be made in the United States cheaper 
than European files could be sold here, even if there were no duty at 
all. It is true that files to the amount of $176,700 were imported last 
year, but it is also true that we exported files to the amount of about 
$50,000. 

_ Will read an extract from a letter received yesterday from Hermann 
Boker & Co., who, I learned from the evidence before the Tariff Com- 
mission, were im rs. In their testimony they did not 
refer to this subject, but they write as follows: 


Files pay at present a duty of about 55 cent, if all sizes could be imported 
that are sold, but as only a few sizes are —— returns e the 
Lig Boer proni tory, as American files are sold at 


50, whereas imported files cost . 

The House bill, lines 786 and 787, proj a duty of 40 per cent. ad valorem. 
We dae ert an ad valorem duty of 2 per cent. This will give ample 
p on to American man 


Now to show that these gentlemen are correct let me call attention 
to these facts: 

First. Files are manfactured in the country annually to the amount 
of $2,486,533, about fifteen times as many as are imported. 

Second. The census states that their cost was $957,412 for labor and 
$787,569 for material, total cost being $1,744,981, leaving a balance 
of $781,552 upon a capital invested of $1,666,550. I suppose that taxes 
and repairs should be dedueted, but with all deductions more than 40 
per cent. would be left. 

Fourth. The evidence taken by the Tariff Commission says, page 434: 


The Wrrxess. Yes, sir. Imay say that a hand-saw is seldom, if ever, imported 

high rate of duty, bat it is on account of the 

1 that has been made in this country in cheapening the production and 

proving the qanor these goods. The same is true in regard to files; there 
are hardly any imported. $ x S 3 * 


The American files can be produced much cheaper than the European manu- 
facturers can export them, because we have inthis country many new machines 
for cutting the files which has greatly lessened the cost of production. 


I will read a table which shows the duty on each class of files, by 


which it will be observed that with the present tariff files used by the 
common laboror are taxed the highest: 


Description of files, 


10 cents per pound and 30 per cent... 
s 6 cents per pound and 30 per cent. 


-| 10 cents per pound and 30 percent... 


——.d0.— ue 
s 6 cents per pound and 30 per cent... 
10 — per pound and 30 pe 

4. — 


14 inches... 


Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Chairman, this paragraph proposes a reduc- 
tion of 5 percent. upon present rates. These articles include the high- 
est forms of crucible steel. So far from the duty being prohibitory 
more than 129,000 pounds of these goods were imported last year at the 
existing rate of duty. I hope the amendment will not be agreed to. 
The amendment was not agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Steel ingots, cogged ingots, blooms, and slabs, weighing less than five hun- 
pounds and measuring less than five inches square or less than five 
inches in diameter of cross-section the ingots, 


of in, or 
hhickness or less than ten W width 


, sheared, or stamped shapes, or 
on of steel and iron, punehed or not punched; 
swaged steel; gun-molds, not in bars; alloys used as substi- 
tutes for steel tools; all d ions and sha) of dry sand, loam, or iron 
molded castings, allof the ve valued at 6 cents per pound or less, 2cents 
und; valued above 6 centsand not above 10 cents per pound, 2 and three- 
fourths of 1 cent per pound; valued at above 10 cents per pound, 3} cents per 
pound. 

Mr. KASSON, I desire to submit an amendment for the purpose of 
restoring the old classification, so far as values are concerned. I ask 
that the amendment which I sent to the desk may be treated as a 

ingle proposition. 
he Clerk read as follows: 


In lines 804 and 805 strike out “‘6" and insert 7.“ 
In lines 805 and 807 strike out 10“ and insert 11.” 


Mr. KASSON. The object of my amendment is to restore the exist- 
ing classification. I make this motion for the reason that between the 
rates 6 and 7 cents a pound a large amount of steel used in the manu- 
facture of agricul tools and implementsis imported. The tradeis 
accustomed to this classification and orders are given accordingly. The 
reduction of 1 cent a pound in the classification will be a serious em- 
barrassment in the conduct of the trade as heretofore conducted. 

Mr. HENDERSON. May I inquire of the gentleman from Iowa 
whether he proposes to allow the rate to remain as it is? 

Mr. KASSON. I make no motion in that regard. That would be 
subject to another motion; but the rate is a reduction if the classifica- 
tion be Ik the classification is not changed the rate is an in- 
crease on the qualities which fall between the rates mentioned in the 
classification. 

I therefore submit that motion. 

Mr. KaAsson’s amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I move in line 804 to strike out 2“ and in- 
sert 1. 2, so it will read: All of the above valued at 6 cents per 
pound or less 1 and two-tenths of 1 cent per pound.” 

Mr. KASSON. I think, if the gentleman will allow me to say so, 
this classification is a sufficient reduction. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I offer this amendment at this time more for 
the purpose of asking an explanation in reference to this provision of 
the bill than for anything else. I am myself in favor of a tariff bill to 
raise revenue for the support of the Government, and which, while rais- 


connecting-rodsand e A 
or oom 
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ing revenue, will at the same time protect American industry. I be- 
lieve with all my heart in building up and fostering the industries q 
our own rather than those of any other country. If it be true even, 
as is so often said on the floor of the House during the discussions on 
this bill, that we are favoring wealthy man I would in that 
case rather favor those of our on land than of any other. But I do not 
believe in protecting one industry at the expense of another equally 
important. Nor do I believe in favoring one class of the people nor one 
section of the country at the expense of another. I think a tariff 
should bear as equally as possible upon all classes of the people, upon 
all sections of the country, and upon all branches of industry, both in 
its burdens and its benefits. 
But I am informed, Mr. Chairman, by perhaps one of the largest es- 
tablishments for the manufacture of plows and other agricultural im- 
plements in this country if not in the world that the steels mentioned 
in the paragraph Jos read and upon which a duty of 2 cents per pound 
is imposed include all steel of this quality used in the manutacture of 
plows, reapers, mowers, wagons, horse-rakes, cotton and corn plant- 
ers and cultivators; in is the raw material largely used in all 
farm machinery. They advise me that these classes of steel, like Bes- 
semer and open-hearth rails, can be manufactured nearly as cheaply as 
bar and slab-iron, and that the duty should not exceed 1.2 cents per 
pound, which would be equal to from 60 to 75 per cent. ad valorem. 
Mr. KASSON. May I state to the gentleman what has been com- 
municated to me by the manufacturers of agricultural implements? 
Mr. HENDERSON. If the tleman will allow me to conclude 
what I have to say, I would er to do so now. They say that the 
duty of 2 cents per pound is too high and discriminates unjustly against 
manufacturers of agricultural implements, I think they are mistaken 
in their statement, or else I do not understand the provisions of this 
paragraph. This company informs me that 1.2 cents per pound, as I have 
already stated, would give a duty equal to from 60 to 75 per cent. ad 


valorem on the classes of steels used in the manufacture of agricultural 
implements. If the value is 6 cents, 2 cents und certainly 
be equal to 33} per cent. ad valorem. But erstand a great many 


of these steels are of less value 

Mr. CARLISLE. Not one cent. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Some down to 2, some down to 3, and some 
down to 4 cents. Now, if that be true and it is in reference to that I 
wish an explanation made by the Committee on Ways and Means—if 
those steels or any of them are as low as 2 and 3 cents per pound, then 
the ad valorem will be large, very at 2 cents per pound. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I understand the lowest price of crucible steel is 
4} cents per pound. 

Mr. HASKELL. The reaper-knife steel is brought into the United 
States to-day at not less than 9.3 cents per pound. Take the duty off, 
admitting the duty was added, and you will see it makes the foreign 
valuation of reaper-knife steel a little over 7 cents a pound. There is 
no steel less than that which can be used for reaper-knife steel. 
The steel below that goes into plows and forks and shovels and not into 
reaper-knives. I should like to make a statement on this steel ques- 
tion, Mr. Chairman, as Iam familiar with the old grade and what is 
here proposed. 

Mr. BROWNE, Mr. CARLISLE, and others. Go on. 

Mr. HASKELL. Very well then, I will proceed. I will state, Mr. 
Chairman, that the old classification was from 1 to 7, from 7 to 11, and 
from 11 up, I mean cents, per pound. The old rate on 1 to 7 was 2}. 
As we have fixed it it is placed at 2. From 7 to 11 the old rate was 3 
cents. From 7 to 11 we have placed it at 21. From 11 to above the 
old rate was 3} cents and 10 per cent. ad valorem. We have made it 
34 cents and thrown out the ad valorem. 

So on this whole range of steel as now classified there is a positive re- 
-duction of rates from beginning to end, from the cheapest to the dear- 
-est. The ad valorem as it now stands is only 28 per cent. on one class, 
that class which is used most largely in the agricultural implements. 
And on another class, the highest class, it is 40 per cent. The highest 
rate ad valorem is upon the cheaper steels which do not enter into these 
agricultural goods at all. So the rate we now offer is a radical reduc- 
tion. 

I wish to say here the crucible-steel rates have a lower ad valorem 
than almost any other classification in the metal schedule. 

Mr. KASSON. A single word, sir. I think that many gentlemen 
who have not examined this question will be satisfied to hear a very 
brief statement from parties in interest: 

The greater part of the crucible steel imported under the lowest class of the 
existing tariff (valued under 7 cents paying 2} cents duty) is used for the manu- 
facture of mowing and reaping machine knives, shovels, long saws, bere ed 
saws, Co., and is valued at over 6 cents per pound, even after waiving the for- 
eign transportation charges, shipping expenses, and 2} per cent, commissions, 
which the present tariff forces us to add to all invoices. 

Now it is proposed to get rid of all these extras; to keep the present 
classification and reduce the duty. I understand this will be entirely 
satisfactory to the consumers of this steel. 

Mr, CARLISLE. Iam surprised to hear the gentleman from Kan- 
sas declare, as he has just done to the committee, that this is a reduc- 
tion of rates throughout this clause. 

Mr. HASKELL. Why, will you let me interrupt you 


Mr. CARLISLE. If it does not come out of my time. 

Mr. HASKELL. We have just put the classification by a vote of 
wa committee on motion of the gentleman from Iowa back to the old 
rate. 

Mr. CARLISLE. No, sir. 

Mr. HASKELL. We have just done it, though. 

Mr. CARLISLE. No, sir; Itake issue with the gentleman there. 

Mr. HASKELL. Why, what did the committee do then? 

Mr. CARLISLE. The gentleman from Kansas has had his own time, 
and will have an opportunity of replying to me; but I prefer not to be 
interrupted now. 

Seek HASKELL. Did we not put that classification from the 7 to 

e — — 

Mr. CARLISLE. I protest against my time being consumed in this 
manner; but I appeal to the gentleman himself to say if he does not 
know and will not admit it to be a fact that these blooms and slabs and 
billets and a large number of other articles mentioned toward the close 
of the paragraph are now admitted under the existing law at 45 per cent. 
ad valorem? I appeal to him to say if it is not a fact that under the 
te of the existing tariff more than half these articles are 
admi at that rate? And I also ask him if he does not know that the 
blooms that are now proposed to be taxed at a rate of not less than 2 
cents per pound, or $44.80 per ton, can be bought to-day for about $20 
per ton, and if the rate of duty which is proposed here is not over 220 
per cent. ad valorem? And again I ask the gentleman from Kansas if 
he does not know it to be a fact that the slabs can be bought at about 
$22 per ton, and if he does not know the rate of duty he proposes to fix 
upon them by this paragraph is about 220 percent. ad valorem? And, 
further, I appeal to him to say if he does not know it to be a fact that 
the billets can be now purchased in the market at about $30 per ton, 
and that the duty which he proposes to impose upon them by this par- 
agraph is about 185 per cent. ad valorem on that article? Now, sir, 
the bill proposes in another clause to impose a duty of three-quarters of 
1 cent per pound on rods that enter into the manufacture of wire fencing. 

These billets of aless weight than five hundred pounds each, and meas- 
uring less than five inches square or less than five inches in greatest diam- 
eter according to form, are placed here at aspecific rate equal to an ad va- 
lorem rate of about 185 per cent., which is prohibitory as the gentleman 
must know, and these are the articles from which the manufacturers of 
barbed wire form the steel rods from which the wire-fencing is made. 
They will be forced to pay this extraordinary rate to procure the ma- 
terial for the manufacture of fencing for the farmers of the West. Of 
course, the cost of the material will be greatly increased and the manu- 
facturer of the wire must charge a corresponding price for the article he 


More than that, sir, under a clause which we havealready passed, and 
I wish we had time to discuss the whole subject, we have put blooms, 
slabs, and billets, which weigh over five hundred pounds each and meas- 
ure more than five inches square or in greatest diameter of cross-section, 
at 45 per cent. ad valorem. Now, what is the effect of that? You pro- 
pose here, if they weigh a single pound less, to put 2 cents tax upon 
them. What is the result? It is simply this: That the large Bessemer- 
steel works in this country, which have powerful machinery and are 
able to handle these large sizes of steel, can bring them in at 45 per 
cent. ad valorem and reduce them—cut them down to use the technical 
term—into smaller sizes and sell them to the manufacturers of wire 
rods or to the men who make the fencing at whatever price they may 
choose to ask, because the rate proposed here is absolutely prohibitory 
on the smaller sizes. The result will be that those who have large 
capital and means will not import these small sizes at all at the 
higher rate of duty, nor can any one else do so, because the rate is pro- 
hibitory. But the larger sizes will be imported at the lower rate and 
will be di of in the manner I have The gentleman 
from Kansas himself declared that the rate was intended +o be prohib- 
itory. 

Mr. HASKELL. I will take my turn again. . 

Mr. CARLISLE. Yes, sir; the gentleman himself declared emphat- 
ically that it was intended to be prohibitory, and the reason he gave 
was—— 

Mr. HASKELL. I said nothing about this section under considera- 
tion; what I said was 

Mr. CARLISLE. This is the very section. ; 

Mr. HASKELL. I referred to the Bessemer section, and you know it. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Does not this embrace Bessemer steel? 

Mr. HASKELL. The gentleman knows that Bessemer steel was not 
under consideration; that I referred to an entirely different class of 
steel. 

Mr. CARLISLE. But this embraces Bessemer steel, and the gentle- 
man can not misunderstand it, because if he will turn to another part 
of the bill, near the close of this schedule, he will find a definition of 
steel given, which certainly shows that this embraces Bessemer steel, 
as well as crucible, Siemens-Martin, &c. I would be entirely willing 
to submit the question to his own good judgment if he would examine 
it even for a moment. 

Mr. HASKELL. That matter was considered in the committee 

Mr. ERRETT. It is provided for in a different section altogether. 
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Mr. CARLISLE. No, sir; I beg the gentleman’s pardon. Will the 
-gentleman from Kansas [Mr. HASKELL] say that this clause does not 
embrace Bessemer-steel blooms, slabs, and billets weighing less than 
five hundred pounds each? 

Mr. HASKELL. It may. 

Mr. CARLISLE. It does embrace them and is so intended. 

Mr. HASKELL. There is not a single Bessemer-steel importation 
that does not come under the old clause except that one billet, and you 
moved to put it in the bill the other day. 

Mr. CARLISLE. We have put 45 per cent. ad valorem on the arti- 
cle if it weighs over five hundred pounds, but you propose to put 2 cents 
per pound on it if it weighs less than five hundred pounds. 

Mr. ERRETT. And it is only 40 per cent. after all. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thegentleman from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE] 
is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. CARLISLE. IfI make astatement on this subject which the 
face of the bill itself does not sustain, I will as a matter of justice to 
myself rise in my place and retract it. Now, sir, I repeat this clause 
embraces every pound of Bessemer, Siemens-Martin, and Thomas-Gil- 
christ steel in the forms here ified that may come into this country 
in pieces weighing less than five hundred each or measuring 
less than five inches square or in diameter, according to their s 
and puts on it a duty of not less than 2 cents per I admit that 
on some classes and forms of steel embraced in this clause there is a 
reduction; but on a majority of the articles named in it there is an in- 
crease. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. HASKELL. This is the first time in this debate that the gen- 
tleman from 5 has chosen to be not absolutely fair. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Iam quite fair here. 

Mr. HASKELL. The gentleman is not fair in the presentation of 
this side of the case. He knows the proposition under consideration is 
for crucible steel. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I do not. 

Mr. HASKELL. And he understands as does every one of the com- 
mittee that there is to-day no importation of Bessemer steel except in 
billets and large blooms. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion? Will you say to the committee this includes only crucible steel? 

Mr. HASKELL. Wait till I make my statement. There are no 
importations of Bessemer steel except in the large blooms and the billets 
that the gentleman from Kentucky himself moved to put into the Bes- 
semer-steel section only the other day. Nota pound but what comes 
in to-day under this section and what is intended to come in in the 
future under this section is crucible steel; crucible steel and that alone. 

We have provided a place for Bessemer steel. We have said, how- 
ever, that Bessemersteel should come in in a givenform. We have made 
no place for small sizes of Bessemer steel here. We have made a place 
for Bessemer steel in large forms, in order to protect crucible steel of 
small forms. As the gentleman from Kentucky well knows, there is 
now no importation of small Bessemer forms, and there will be no im- 
portation of small Bessemer forms under this section. 

The gentleman from Kentucky says this is an increase on the old 
rates, I deny it. The old rate as fixed on Bessemer steel is 45 per 
cent. ad valorem. Crucible steel at 10 cents a pound, 9 cents a pound, 
8 cents a pound figure it up for yourselves. How much is it at 45 per 
cent. ?—4} cents per pound, 4 cents per pound, 3} cents per pound. 
There is no such rute in the clause we reported. Everyone of the rates 
is a reduction to less than 45 per cent. ad valorem, and the gentleman 
from Kentucky understands it, less than the old rate as laid down in 
the plain letter of the law. The first rate on values, from 1 to 7 cents 
per pound, was 2} cents under the old law; we make it 2 cents. The 
next was 3 cents. We have made it 2}cents. The next was 3} cents 
and 10 per cent. ad valorem; and we have stricken off the ad valorem. 

Now, thatis a fair statement of the case. The point the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE] makes is that if there should be some 
small Bessemer-steel forms made and if persons wanted to import them 
and if they brought them to the custom-house under this clause they 
could not import except at this rate. That is true; but there is no 
Bessemer steel in small forms imported. There is not one of them 
worth 7 cents a pound. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Of course not. 

Mr. HASKELL. They are worth about 2 and 3 cents a pound; they 
are away down at the tail-end of the list, and this section is drawn ex- 
pressly for crucible steel; steel that will run up in value to 50 cents and 
a dollar a pound. . 

Mr. CARLISLE. Say, then, “‘ crucible steel“ on the bill and I will 

with you. 

Mr. TUCKER. I move to strike out the last word, and yield my 
time to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE]. 

Mr. HASKELL. I believe my time has not yet expired. 

The CHAIRMAN. It has not. 

Mr. HASKELL. I want to say a word or two as to why we made 
this classification. Large Bessemer steel and Siemens-Martin steel and 
an Sp forms can be imported under the 45 per cent. rate we have 

xed. $ 


It has been decided by the custom-house officers, by the Treasury De- 
partment, by the trade, and by the man , that it was impos- 
sible to distinguish crucible steel from Bessemer steel if made up in 
these small forms; and unless we propose to slaughter all our crucible- 
steel interests, we are obliged to prescribe the weight and size of the 
Bessemer blooms in order to protect the ‘crucible-steel interests. We 
do it here without any interest, for there is no Bessemer steel 
now imported in these forms, and none will be imported. Besse- 
mer steel imported in forms more than five hundred pounds 
each, and five inches square and above that in size, can be broken into 
smaller forms and rerolled at an expense 6f not exceeding $2 a ton, and 
ample provision is made for its importation in such sizes. And when 
the charge is made here that we have increased the rates of duty on im- 
portations of Bessemer steel to 150, 200, and 250 per cent., all that class 
of reckless statement is simply unfair. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time for debate on the pending amendment 
has been exhausted. 

Mr. TUCKER. I move to strike out the last word, and will yield 
my time to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE]. 

Mr. BROWNE. If the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE] 
will allow me just a moment I will say that I have a letter from a man- 
ufacturer of reapers and mowers in my district, who having examined 
this bill says that it provides an increase of duty on crucible steel. 

Mr. CARLISLE. The gentleman can get in that statement in his 
own time. 

Mr. BROWNE. I would like to know, for my own information, 
whether that is so or not. 

Mr. CARLISLE. That was true as the bill stood before it was 
amended a few moments ago. The increased duty on crucible steel 
does not now exist since the amendment was adopted by the Committee 
of the Whole. This is a plain, simple matter which any gentleman can 
solve for himself in a very few moments. In this bill, beginning with 
line 634, will be found the following clause: 

Steel ingots, cogged ingots, blooms, billets— 

The word billets“ was inserted by the Committee of the Whole on 
my motion several days since— 
and slabs, made by the Bessemer, pneumatic, Thomas-Gilchrist, basic, Siemens- 
Martin, open-hearth, or by an r process except the crucible process, weigh- 
ing not less than five hun pounds nor less than five inches in least diameter 
of cross-section, &., 45 per cent, ad valorem. 

I ask gentlemen now to observe that the clause is confined exclusively 
to those forms weighing over five hundred pounds and measuring over 
five inches square, and to the Bessemer, pneumatic, Thomas-Gilchrist, 
Siemens-Martin, and other steel made by any process except the cruci- 
ble. Then wecome tothe clause now under consideration, which provides 
that steel ingots, cogged ingots, blooms, slabs, billets, &c., weighing 
less than five hundred pounds each and measuring less than five inches 
square or less than five inches in greatest diameter of cross-section of 
the ingots, including all kinds of steel ingots, not merely crucible steel, 
as the gentleman from Kansos [Mr. HASKELL] would have the commit- 
tee believe, but Bessemer, Thomas-Gilchrist, Siemens-Martin, and every 
other character of metal classed as steel. And to show that this clause 
was pu ly framed so as to include all the Bessemer, Thomas-Gil- 
christ, Siemens-Martin, open-hearth steel, &c., I ask gentlemen to turn 
to line 878 of the bill, where they will find the following provision: 

Provided, That all metal produced from iron or its ores, which is cast and 
malleable, of whatever description or form, without regard to the percentage 
of carbon contained therein, whether produced by cementation, or converted, 
cast, or made from iron or its ores, by thecrucible, Bessemer, pneumatic, Thomas- 
Gilchrist, basic, Siemens-Martin, or open-hearth process, or by the equivalent of 
either, or by the combination of two or more of the processes, or their equiva- 
lents, or by any fusion or other process which produces from iron or its ores a 


metal either granular or fibrous in structure, which is cast and malleable, ex- 
cepting Sds sehi known as malleable-iron castings, shall be classed and denomi- 
nated as steel. 


Now you havea clause which provides that steel ingots, blooms, 
slabs, and billets, under a certain weight and size and valued at not ex- 
ceeding 6 cents per pound, shall pay a duty of 2 cents per pound, and 
that is followed by a carefully prepared definition which declares that 
all metal produced from iron or its ores by the Bessemer, Thomas-Gil- 
christ, Siemens-Martin, basic, pneumatic, or open-hearth process shall 
be classed and denominated assteel. That definition brings every one 
of these metals under the rate fixed by this clause, and taxes them at 
not less in any case than 2 cents per pound. It was so intended, and 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. HASKELL] will admit, and in fact 
has substantially admitted, that if anybody attempts to import any of 
the Bessemer, Thomas-Gilchrist, and other steel in forms weighing less 
than five hundred pounds to the piece and measuring less than five 
inches square he would have to pay this duty of 2 cents per pound, 
which on some forms of the article is equivalent to more than 200 per 
cent. ad valorem. 

There are wire factories all over the country making wire for fenc- 
ing. Many of them—or some of them at least—have a plant which 
will enable them to use the small forms of billets in making the rods 
out of which the barbed wire is manufactured, thus saving the addi- 
tional cost involved in the purchase of the rod out of which to make 


this essential article for the use of the farmers of the West. 
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If this bill should be passed in its present form not one of those 


manufacturers can ever import a billet, bloom, or slab less 
than five hundred pounds, except by paying a duty of 2 cents per pound; 
and having no plant which enables them to handle a piece weighing 


over five hundred pounds they will be in the hands and at the mercy 
of the men who can import the large forms and cut them into smaller 
pieces, and will be compelled to purchase of them at their own prices. 
That is the effect of this bill as it now stands. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I rise to oppose the amendment, and to say at the 
very outset that a complete answer to the proposition of the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE] just made is to say that no sane man 
would import steel into this country in such shape as would require 
him to pay 2 cents a pound duty when he can import the same steel in 
another form at a duty of only 45 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. CARLISLE, But he can not handle the large forms of steel. 

Mr. McKINLEY. He can handle them. Nobody denies that when 
steel is in forms of over five hundred pounds in weight it will pay 45 
per cent. ad valorem. But when it is in forms less than five hundred 
pout in weigh, as or si by the 9 under er 
it wi y a duty varying from 2 to 2} and 3 cents a pound. 

Mr. l AI That is a ectly fair statement. 

Mr. McKINLEY. That is a fair statement, and I want to make noth- 
ing but a fairstatement. We have already provided for the cheap steel. 
The cheap steels are made in blooms weighing more than five hundred 
pounds each. Those are the blooms out of which are made the wire 
rods used in the West; and to say that any man who can import that 
steel at 45 per cent. ad valorem will import it in less weight and pay 
2 cents pound is to say that the man is not competent to manage 
ae than, this provisi d high 

s; i provision is designed to protect the est grades 
of steel made in this country; that grade of steel which goes into agri- 
cultural implements, which into our cutlery and our watch-springs 
and other manufactured articles requiring a high grade of steel. It is 
the very finest steel that can be made anywhere, and is used for the 
most delicate p This clause is designed to protect that steel. 

I have in my district many very large manufacturers of agricultural 
implements, manufacturers of the noted Buckeye and Peerless reaping 

mowing machines and the Russell harvesters, and I have not re- 
ceived from one of those manufacturers any protest against the proposed 
duty on steel used in the making of agriculturalimplements. They are 
men of high intelli looking keenly after theirinterests; they use 
thousands of tons of this steel; and they have never said to me or writ- 
ten to me that the proposition embraced in this clause was not right or 
that it would increase the cost of steel to them. 


Why, sir, on the floor of this House sits one of the most extensive 


man of agricultural implements in this country—the manu- 
facturer of the eee Wood reaper and mower. He inſorms me this morn- 
ing that with the amendment offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Kasson] he is satisfied this is no increase upon the steel which he uses 
and which enters into his manufacture, 

Mr. CARLISLE. That is upon the crucible steel. 
complaint about that. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Ah, that and the better grades of steel are what 
we are considering. That is a mere play upon words. The only point 
my friend from Kentucky makes is that he wants to bring in Bessemer 
steel weighing less than five hundred popnds at a less rate than 2 cents 
per pound. That is all there is of it. 

This clause declares that it must weigh five hundred pounds or over 
in order to pay the lower rate, because you can not tell the difference be- 
tween crucible, open-hearth, and Bessemer steel without analysis, and 
these sizes and weights have e these different quali- 
ties of steel. We have adopted in this bill the only practicable method 
of distinguishing at the custom-houses of this country the different 
characters of steeland the duty which should beassessed thereon. This 
dividing line is made for that purpose and no other. There is no con- 
cealment or cover about it. I want gentlemen to remember it. I want 
them to recollect another fact, that until we had perfected the difficult 
process of making crucible steel the farmers of this country paid 50 to 
100 per cent. more than they pay for crucible steel to-day. This is a plant 
of twenty years’ growth. The steel that enters into saw-plates, for which 
a few years ago our saw-makers paid from 35 to 40 cents per pound in 
gold, they get to-day, as a result of American competition, at 26 cents. 

Why, sir, before the present law was enacted ax-steel paid 17 cents; that 
was the cost to the American producer. That steel to-day costs but 10 
cents, as the result of American competition and American skill. This 
class of steel requires the highest skill and the best paid labor of any of 
the manufacturesof this country. Laborin this branch of manufacture 
costs $30 a ton more than to make common bar-iron. The cost of the pots 
or crucibles per ton is $10. Wrought-iron is the raw material of crucible 
steel. These grades of steel should have adequate protection, and the 
bill of the committee affords little enough. 

The CHAIRMAN. As the Chair understands the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn. 

Mr. GUENTHER. Mr. Chairman, I have in my district a young, 
struggling ‘‘infant industry’? which requires protection against the 
classification and the rates proposed by this committee. 


Jam making no 


FEBRUARY 12, 


Mr. KELLEY. The classification has been amended. 

Mr. GUENTHER. I regret to say that I was unavoidably absent 
when that action was taken. But there is still further amendment re- 
quired as to the rates. This firm, which is in the manufacture 
of horse-nails, has sent me a letter, which I the Clerk to read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

OFFICE or CHAMPION HORSE-NAIL COMPANY, 
Appleton, Wis., January 23, isss. 


DEAR Sir: Wethank you heartily for your prompt response of January 18 and 
~ ae it contains. " 


e are these: 
In 1881 we paid duty on Siemens-Martin bars, $28 per ton ad valorem. Our 
competitors, using hoi paid and still pay for identically the same metal in 
ed s $28 tonad valorem; other competitors, using cashire process. 
rode of about same value, paid 1} cents per pound—$28 per ton 

valorem. In 1882 the Secretary of the Treasury decided that our barsshould pay 
2} cents per pound or $50.40 per ton. The duty on the same metal, exactly, in 
coiled rods, used by our competitors, still remains $28 per ton; also the duty on 
Lancashire rods of about the same value still remains 1} cents per pound—$23 


r ton. 
The Tariff Commission bill as revised and presented to the House in the printed 
copy you sent me will perpetuate this rank injustice. Under its provisions the 
fol Khim, e ne result: First, all metal usually called Siemens-Martin ingot 
iron, without reference to carbonization, will be defined as steel under the defini- 
tion stated in lines 878 to 890, folio 37. 

Our Siemens-Martin bars are described in lines 794 and 795 and rated (lines 804 
and 805) 2 cents per pound—$44.80 per ton. Our competitors using Siemens-Mar- 
tin hot rods import them under lines to 831, folio 35, at three-quarters cf. 
a cent per 1 — or 810. S0 per ton. Those using the Lancashire- process rods will 
pay under lines 659 and page 28, 1.2 cents per pound—$26.88 per ton. 

ur manufacture is done by what is known as the ag fh seco and, in com- 
mon with other makers by process, if this injustice is done us by the passage 
of this bill weighting us down with $28 per ton more duty than our competitors 
pay, we shall have to abandon our expensive plants and machinery, the labor 
of years, at great sacrifice and ruin to our industry. 
e look to you for your help so kindly offered, to avert this calamity and pre- 
ust 


vent the pro injustice. 
may be done by making an intermediate rate for steel ‘ots, blooms, 


&c., valued at 4 cents per pound or less, striking out lines and 804 on 
page 34, which read, all of the above valued at 6 cents per pound or less, 2 
cents per pound,“ and substituting for the same; All the above valued at 4 cents 
per pound or | 1 cent per pound.“ 

Even this would not make the duties on horse-nail materials fair and equal, 
for our competitors using Siemens-Martin rods, at 3 cents or less, would import 
them at three-quarters of a cent, and have the advantage of us even yet of $% per 


ton. 
The rates ought to be the same, three-quarters cent in each case, to be fair, but 
you will a think the chance of getting the lower duty less promising. 
Shall we write to the other members of our Wisconsin delegation asking them 
to confer with you? 
Very truly, yours, 
Hon. RICHARD GUENTHER, 
House of Representatives. 
; the proposed bill would “ prohibi dd lation of the very w 
kings The copy of the House Mil pod enn paca se morning. “hank 8 

[During the reading of the foregoing letter, when Mr. GUENTHER’S 
time had expired, : 

Mr. FLOWER obtained the floor and said: I yield my time to the 

tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. GUENTHER]. 

Mr. GUENTHER. I ask that the reading of the letter be finished. 

The Clerk resumed and concluded the reading. ] 

Mr. GUENTHER. Mr. Chairman, I have shown that letter to quite 
a number of the honorable members of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, but I have not been able to elicit any information touching this 
subject. That is the reason I have had the letter read. 

Now, I have heard a great deal of talk about protecting ‘‘infant in- 
dustries;’’ and I can not sit quietly by and see this Congress commit 
infanticide. [Laughter.] . 

I yield the residue of my time to the gentleman from Kentucy [Mr. 
CARLISLE]. 

Mr. C. ISLE. Mr. Chairman, the letter which the gentleman 
from Wisconsin has just had read fully sustains the statement previously 
made by me, that the various establishments throughout the country 
engaged in making rods, whether nail rods or wire rods, are compelled 
to use these billets and bars weighing less than five hundred pounds to 
the piece, and measuring less five inches square or in diameter 
acco: to the form. If this clause is not changed they will be, as I 
before said, absolutely at the mercy of the ies who can under an- 
other clause of this bill bring in these blooms, slabs, and billetsat 45 per 
cent. ad valorem, and with their heavy machinery cut them down, as. 
the gentleman from Kansas just now admitted, at a cost of only $2 per 
ton, and sell them to these smaller manufacturers, who will be prohib- 
ited from going to the foreign market for their raw material. That is 
the inevitable effect of this clause of the bill. 

There is, it seems to me, but one way to remedy this, and that is to 
separate the crucible steel, about which I have made no complaint, from 
the Bessemer, Thomas-Gilchrist, and Siemens-Martin steels, and make 
different rates of duty on them. The rods made from this steel are used 
not only for making wire but nails also. There are American manu- 
facturers of nails who produce the product by two entirely different 

rocesses and who use entirely different material. One class of manu- 
1 produce the nails by what is called the hot-forging process. 
They take the Lancashire iron, heat it, and forge the nail. The other 
class of manufacturers make the nails the Siemens-Martin steel or 


WM. H. STEELE, Sceretary. 


iron, because it is nothing but iron, by the process of cold cutting, as it 
is called. 
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They can not use this Lancashire iron for cold cutting, because the 
fiber of the iron runs the wrong way, and when they cut the rail it will 
be brittle and of no value; but the soft Siemens-Martin metal can be 
cut across the bar without heating, and the nail will be tough and 
strong. This bill will put those who make the nails by the cold-cutting 
process at a great disadvantage, as will be apparent when we look at 
the different rates imposed on their material. They will have to com- 
pete with manufacturers who can bring in Lancashire bar at $20 or $26 
per ton, according to its size, while they will be compelled to pay 
$44.80 per ton upon all the imported metal from which their rods are 
made. Thecourts have decided that this Siemens-Martin metal of this 
lass is nothing but iron; that although it is made in a furnace which 
if differently charged would produce steel, yet is not made by such a 
process as to constitute steel. But by the definition which is inserted 
in the bill near the close of this schedule it will all come in at 2 cents a 
pound as steel. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate on the pro forma amendment is exhausted. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I will withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. KELLEY. Irenewit. Mr. i we are now ata point in 
this discussion where we are to decide whether the manufacture of cruci- 
blesteel may be maintained in this country, whether that industry which 
has found permanent footing in this country, after an infinite number 
of experiments which had proved futile until 1860-61 when we suc- 
ceeded in producing 12,000 tons of merchantable steel—I say we are to 
decide whether that industry which has in the mean time enabled us to 
export our axes, ourshovels, our forks, our industrial implements to every 
civilized country of the world shall live or shall be extinguished. 

Now, in the examination of Mr. Henry W. Oliver, jr., of the Tariff 
Commission, before the Senate Finance Committee on the point now 
under consideration, that gentleman said when, referring to the provisos 
for the two classes of blooms and billets, one under and one over five 
hundred . not that we were trying to give a monopoly to eru- 
eible steel manufacturers, but his lan was, We were making an 
effort to fix the rate on large blooms low, but we appear not to have 
come very far short of satisfying the producers here. Six-tenths of 1 
cent I consider a lower rate possibly than the present ad valorem duty 
would be.” 

There is in the progress of science and invention but one method of 
protecting crucible steel, and that is by obedience to a physical law. 
Crucible steel, as I attempted to explain the other day, must be even 
in grade. It must be of a nature that will bear hardening, a process 
of heating to a given heat, white or red, and plunging in cold water, 
or it is unfit for the uses to which it is applied. Such steel can not be 
made in large ingots. Heat lingers in the center, which cools slowly 
the larger the ingot is. But carbon and heat have affinities by which 
the carbon is attracted to the heat, and in the large blooms the carbon 
concentrates in the center, and when plates from it come to be rolled 
or hammered the center is unfit for commerce. 

Crucible steel is the steelout of which we manufacture everything, 
from the most delicate watch-spring up, through surgical instruments, 
to the steel used in agricultural implements, It must be of this high 
and perfect grade, and by disregarding that law of physics by which it 
attracts carbon you destroy the production of crucible steel. 

Now, by distinguishing between the sizes of these blooms we can ad- 
mit Bessemer, Siemens-Martin, and all other forms of steels than cru- 
cible at the low rate of six-tenths of 1 cent per pound. 

5 They must not weigh less than five hundred 
pounds, 

Mr. KELLEY. Exactly, I say by putting them that way; and we 
can protect that higher manufacture which is the parent of our produc- 
tion of agricultural implements, of surgical implements, of cutlery, 
which has made us the wonder of the world from the fact we send our 
axes me m the E ot 1 Gladstone, before he be- 
came too busy in public affairs, was di to ind in cutting a 
tree he always took his American ax with which to pan =e 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. ANDERSON. I move to strike out the last word. As I under- 
stand it, Mr. Chairman, there are included in this section, or at least it 
is so alleged by gentlemen upon this floor, two different varieties or 
values of steel, one a cheap steel, the Bessemer, and the other the cru- 
cible steel out, of which articles.of the most valuable quality, such as 
watch-springs, surgical instruments, and other fine steel instruments 
are manufactured. It is said that this steel must be necessarily imported 
insmall 1 or blooms because of the fact that the crucible steel can not 
be cast in bloomsof over five hundred pounds; and that the Bessemer steel 
must be or may be admitted, as by our previous action, at a lower rate 
of duty than here proposed. The Committee of the Whole provided in 
this bill that all this other steel excepting the crucible steel should be 
admitted atsix-tenths of 1 cent per pound. The Ways and Means Com- 
mittee moved that it should be 45 per cent. ad valorem, which this Com- 
mittee of the Whole adopted. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I can see no reason in the world, as far as I am 
concerned, why it is not fair and just that the rate of duty on this class, 
which covers ingots of less weight than five hundred pounds, should not 
be also 45 cent. ad valorem. First, because in my judgment it is 
ample for the purpose. In the second place, I think this ought to be done 


because while gentlemen allege that it is impossible for the experts at 
the custom- houses to detect the difference between crucible and Bessemer 
steel, and while I do not question their sincerity, yet I do not believe 
the statement. I do not believe, Mr. Chairman, one single, solitary 
syllable of it, and if that is the main reason alleged for our action I do 
not think it is a satisfactory one. I believe that right here in this very 
distinction as to sizeis the trick and fraud of putting your farmer who 
must use wire for his fences in the hands of your very large steel estab- 
lishments. I do not question any gentleman’s belief, but that is my 
belief, and I do not care whether any gentleman questions mine or not. 
But, sir, when you say that the United States Government can not fur- 
nish the machinery if necessary at the custom-houses throughout this 
country, that it can not furnish the experts if n , todetect the 
difference between the high grades of steel and the low grades of steel, 
then I say that in my judgment you are making a mistake, and I 
would rather see expended half a million of dollars a year in making 
that test by our Government, which detects everything else, than to see 
you use this bill as a dodge for the purpose of throwing into the hands 
of a few very heavy establishments the opportunity and the power to 
place a tax upon the iron rods out of which this wire fencing is made, 

Now, gentlemen, theoretically the provision which you incorporate 
here may be all very well, but when you recollect that wire and the 
other articles covered here of which this is the basis are articles of the 
most common use in this country 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. Allow me to ask you a question. 

Mr. ANDERSON. No, sir; not now. You can get your five min- 
utes. And that being the fact—— 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. I do not blame you for not yielding. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I have already said to the gen- 
tleman that I do not want to give my time, and I hope he understands 
that. 

I was proceeding to say that that being the fact, I appeal to my party 
friends, the Republicans in this House, whether it is not well enough 
to make some concession to the general opinion on this question, that 
there are a great many dodges covered up in this bill. Why, so far as 
my own experience has gone I can safely say that almost any place 
you give this bill a kick you will see some little devil of a job put up 
its head, except when it is a big devil of a job. That is the belief in 
the country, and I think it would be well to recognize it by our action, 
so as to give effect to our legislation here. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas has ex- 


ired. 
z Mr. HENDERSON addressed the Chair. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. Irenew the amendment. 

Mr. KASSON. Mr. Chairman, I desire but a moment to see if both 
sides of the committee can not come to a satisfactory conclusion upon 
this subject; and the gentleman from Kansas on my left I desire also 
to particularly ask if we may not by the adoption of a simple amend- 
ment bring this whole matter into entire harmony. I suggest that we 
may do that by striking out the words in line 804: 

At 7 cents per pound or less, 


And substitute in lieu of it: 
Four cents per pound or less, 45 per cent. ad valorem; above 4 cents a pound 
and not above 7. 
Leaving the remainder of this ph to run as it is. 
Mr. CARLISLE. That would do it, and put in crucible steel—— 
Mr. KASSON. I make that motion, which I think the gentleman 
from Kansas will be willing to assent to. 
Mr. McKINLEY. Let the proposed amendment be again read. 
The amendment was again read. 
Mr. KASSON. And then it reads ‘‘2 cents per pound,’’ and so on, 
without interfering with the remainder of the ph. 
Mr. CARLISLE. I would suggest that it read not exceeding T 
cen 72 
Mr. MCLANE, of Maryland. That is better—not exceeding 7 cents. 
Mr. KASSON. I offer that for the reason 
Mr. HENDERSON. If that amendment is offered I withdraw mine. 
Mr. KASSON. [I offer it for the reason that its effect would be to 
bring any other kind of steel than crucible steel, which is necessarily un- 
der this five-hundred-pounds limit, for the purposes of manufacture, at 
the lower rates fixed; and it is desirable to avoid the objection and hos- 
tility to the bill which gentlemen have pointed out by reason of its 
present phraseology. 
I have also prepared a proviso; but I present this amendment after 
conferring with the gentleman from Kansas, and hopeit will be accepted. 
Mr. CARLISLE. This will still leave the other character of steel, 
Siemens-Martin and others, at 2 cents a pound. 
Mr. HASKELL. Let it be again reported, or read the paragraph as 
it will stand if the amendment is adopted. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
All descriptions and shapes of dry sand, loam, or iron molded steel-castings, 
all of the above valued at 4 cents a pound or less, 45 per cent. ad valorem; above 
4 cents a pound and not above 7 cents, 2 cents per pound; valued above 7 cents 


and not above 10 cents per pound, 2 and three-fourths of I cent per pound; valued 
at above 10 cents per pound, 3} cents per pound. 


Mr. BAYNE. I do not want this amendment adopted without fast- _ 
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ening upon those who would destroy the nature of this bill the responsi- 
bility for it. There is a spirit of unfairness in the motions that are now 
being made, which I scarcely anticipated from any quarter in this House. 
There was in the paragraph beginning with line 634 and the lines fol- 
lowing that a reduction of the rates of duty upon the lower grades of 
steel of from 50 to 70 per cent. The line of demarkation was drawn 
between five hundred pounds and upward and five hundred pounds 
and less with a view to enabling the lower qualities of steel to be im- 
ported at a low rate of duty, namely, six-tenths of 1 cent per pound, 
whose equivalent is 30 per cent. ad valorem, while the present law 
fixes a rate of duty of not less than 45 per cent. ad valorem on any of 
the qualities, running up from 1} cents to 1} cents, 2 cents, 3 cents, 
and 3} cents per pound, all under the present law coming in at a far 
higher rate of duty than the rate of duty which was thus prescribed by 
this bill and accepted by the friends of protection in order that the low 
qualities of steel might come in at a low rate of duty; but it was pro- 
vided as a compensation for that reduction of rate that the best quality 
of steel should be protected and placed in such a category and with 
such verbal surroundings as would enable the custom-house officers to 

inguish between the two, and prevent fine qualities of steel from 
coming in under false invoices and undervaluation. 

Now, sir, Mr. Oliver states in his testimony that it is impossible to 
istinguish between the two qualities of steel except byanalysis. Sup- 
pose the amendment of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Kasson] to be 
adopted and suppose what Mr. Oliver states to be true; then, sir, you 
are going to admit the very finest qualities of steel at this rate of 45 
per cent. ad valorem on this well-known and long-practiced system of 
undervaluation. 

Mr. KASSON. I think the gentleman does not understand my 
amendment. Let me say the classification is the same, the descriptions 
being classified as valued at a certain numberof centsperpound. Only 
there is one additional class at 4cents per pound and less which excludes 
all crucible steel. 

Mr. BAYNE. But the difficulty would be the better qualities of 
steel would be invoiced at a lower rate and thus pay only 45 per cent. 
ad valorem. 

Mr. KASSON. Will my friend come at the point? At 11 cents it 
is the same principle; at 10 cents it is the same principle, and so on. 
It is a classification according to value and there is no change in the 
principle. 

Mr. BAYNE. I say it is a change, and introduces a principle which 
we have tried to exclude from this bill altogether. 

Mr. KASSON. It is in the bill already. 

Mr. BAYNE. I know there are grades among the different qualities 
of crucible steel. But they are all crucible,and none of them would 
come under those rates. But when you reduce this to 45 per cent. you 
will admit some of the finer qualities of steel at this low per cent., un- 
der a low valuation, which specific duties were intended to pre- 
vent. 

The question being taken on Mr. KAsson’s amendment, it was 

to. 


Mr. CARLISLE. I understood it was that a member of the 
Ways and Means Committee on the other side of the House should offer 
an amendment at line 814 of the proviso. 

Mr. HASKELL. That was amended in committee, and the rate re- 
duced from 1 cent to one-quarter of a cent per pound. 

Mr. CARLISLE. The must be made here, or it does no good. 

Mr. KELLEY. I was instructed by the Committee on Ways and 
Means to offer the amendment, but it had escaped me. I offer the 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 814 insert “ one-quarter of; so that it will read: 

There shall be paid one-quarter of 1 cent per pound in addition to the rates 
provided in this act.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read lines 821 to 827, as follows: 


Steel wheels and steel-tired wheels for railway purposes, whether wholly or 
partly finished, and iron or steel locomotive, car, and other railway tires, or 
parts thereof, wholly or y man „ 2 and three-quarters of I cent per 
pound; or iron or steel blooms or blanks for the same, 
without regard to the degree of manufacture, 2 cents per pound. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out all after the word pound,” in lines 825, 826, and 827, and insert: 

Iron or steel ingots, cogged ts, blooms or blanks for locomotive, car, or 
other railway tires, 1 cent per pound.” 

Mr. DA of Illinois. For a period of some fifteen years the rate 
upon this e of steel has been 45 per cent. ad valorem, which is 
about 1 cent per pound. During this time manufactories in this coun- 


try have grown up and used these blooms that have been imported as 
a raw material to roll into steel tires. There are but three concerns in 
this country that manufacture this class of blooms; only three. Those 
same concerns also manufacture steel tires. And should you pass this 
portion of the bill as reported by the committee yon will close up every 
concern in this country that manufactures 

tion of those which manufacture also the bloom. 


tires with the excep- 


I offer this amendment in the interest of protection. The factory in 
Chicago that has been manufacturing for some years these locomotive 
tires, and the concern located at Worcester, Massachusetts, which man- 
ufactures these tires, will be absolutely at the mercy of the three con- 
cerns in this country which manufacture the blooms. And as I said 
before, those which manufacture the blooms require the entire capac- 
ity for the manufacture of the bloom; so it creates for those three con- 
— se monopoly, and requires our people to go to them and buy this 
ma n 

Mr. MCKINLEY. May I ask the gentleman from Nlinoisa question? 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. Certainly. 

Mr. McKINLEY. What is the price of the steel used in the steel 
tires? I ask the question for information. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. The price of the steel in the steel tires is 
about 2} cents a pound; not quite. A rate of 45 per cent. ad valorem 
is almost one cent a pound. The committee have increased the rate 100 

cent., making it 90 per cent. on the bloom itself. 

Mr. BAYNE. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a question? 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. Certainly. 

Mr. BAYNE. If our own people, having the plant for the manu- 
facture of the blooms themselves, can man re these tires in com- 
petition with your people, why can not your people purchase the blooms 
in the market from which to manufacture these tires? 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. From whom shall they purchase them? 

Mr. BAYNE. From those who make them. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois, Yes, from their very competitors in the 
manufacture of tires. I say that these three concerns which manufact- 
ure the blooms have also full capacity for making the tires. 

Mr. BAYNE. Your tire is partly manufactured when imported. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. It isa bloom, costing a little more than the 
steel for railway rails; but there is no process where you can stop be- 
tween the rolled bloom and the finished tire. e 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. Does not the gentleman want to 
import a bloom which requires nothing to make a tire of it except the 
very last rolling ? 

Mr..KELLEY. That is it. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. It requires the same rolling that is required 
on a bloom for making rails, and no more. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. All the expensive work has been 
— upon the bloom, and it needs nothing but the one rolling to make 

e tire. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. It needs the same rolling that the steel 
bloom does, which is allowed to be imported at 45 per cent. ad valorem, 
out of which to roll the steel rail; it is the same process. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. No, sir; it is punched bloom. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. It is a punched and beaked bloom. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. My point is this: that if this bill is passed 
as it now stands you will close up all the manufacturers of steel tires 
except those who have the plant for making the blooms also. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. BRIGGS. I do not rise to detain the committee with any lengthy 
remarks on this proposition, but I do rise to oppose this amendment. 

From an examination of this bill it will be seen that in this instance 
the Committee on Ways and Means have reported the same rate of duty 
on these blooms that is recommended by the Tariff Commission. I am 
in favor of the provision in the bill as it stands, as reported by the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

If the amendment of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DAv1s] should 
prevail it would simply permit the manufacturers whom he represents 
to purchase in the foreign markets these blooms in the third stage of 
manufacture, and one simple rolling would complete the work of mak- 
ing the tire. His amendment, instead of being for the protection of 
home labor and for the encouragement of our own manufactures, is just 
the reverse. 

These blooms, which are called tire-blooms, are first made in small, 
solid, cylindrical forms. They are then hammered down and a hole 
made through the center, which is the second stage. Inthe third stage 
they are still further hammered and the hole enlarged, so that the 
bloom becomes what might be termed a rim. 

Now, if you adopt the amendment proposed by, the gentleman from 
Illinois you will simply allow these few manufacturers of tires to go 
into the English market and purchase these blooms in the third stage 
of manufacture, what may be termed tires already manufactured ex- 
cept the last process, which is a very simple one and largely done by ma- 
chinery, and the effect will be to destroy the American manufacturers 
already established in this country. . 

I hope that in the interest of protecting our own industry, of pro- 
tecting the interests of our own laboring men, this clause of the bill 
will be allowed to stand as reported from the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 

The committee informally rose; and Mr. REED having taken the chair 
as Speaker pro tempore, a m in writing from the President of the 
United States was communicated to the House by Mr. PRUDEN, his 
Secretary. 
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The Committee of the Whole resumed its session and proceeded with 
the consideration of the tariff bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time for debate on the pending amendment 
has expired. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. I move to strike out the last word. I wish 
to state that the present duty of 45 per cent. ad valorem has protected 
this industry. There were not exceeding 1,000 blooms of this char- 
acter imported into this country last year. 

There are three concerns manufacturing these blooms, one located at 
Nashua, New Hampshire, and the Meadville and the Standard, in Penn- 
sylvania. Those three concerns, if they can secure the proposed legis- 
lation in this bill, will close out all the other concerns which put ad- 
ditional labor on the e phen e into . e is 
not a particle of expense in ese blooms an ing them 
into steel tires except the labor that is put upon them. Our establish- 
ments, because they can not purchase the blooms here in this country, 
send abroad for them, and by the expenditure of labor to the extent of 
twenty or thirty dollarsa ton they manufacture them into the perfect tire. 

These con which under the law as it now stands have erected 
these man establishments and employ people there, are the 
concerns in whose interest I speak to-day. If this bill should pass as 
it now stands each one of those concerns will be compelled to close up 
its establishment, and these three great concerns which have the plant 
to make the blooms will have the monopoly of this business and will 
be enabled to continue selling these tires at the profit which they now 


secure, 

This bill proposes a tariff duty of 2 cents a pound on an article which 
is not worth over 2} or 2} cents a pound. The steel is not a high grade 
of steel but a low grade; and all the work put on the bloom to make it 
into the complete tire is work by the skilled labor of this country. 

I desire also to call attention to the fact that spring-steel, a finer 
quality of steel, sells at something like 3} cents a pound, and we do not 
put such a duty as this upon it. Steel that sells for 6 cents a pound 

ys 2 cents duty. Since the adoption of the present law these people 
for fifteen years have gone on and established these concerns in good 
faith; they have put their men at work manufacturing these improved 
tires. I call upon this House in the interest of protection not to close 
those establishments by putting a prohibitory duty upon this article, 
which is already amply protected, as is shown by the returns of the 
amount im year. 

Mr. FIS I move to amend by striking out after the word 
pound,“ in line 825, and inserting the following: 

Or iron or steel ingots for the same, 1 cent per pound. 


Mr. Chairman, the pupae of the amendment of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Davis] is not to admit a steel ingot or an iron t, but 
that which is more advanced in manufacture. I have sent to the desk 
a di to which I ask the attention of members of the committee. 
The figure on the upper left-hand corner is the iron or steelingot. The 
middle figure is around punched bloom. Theingot is first heated and 
converted into this round bloom, receiving about five times as much 
hammering or labor as the ordinary bloom for rail purposes. This ham- 
mered bloom, as it is then called, is punched; and the third figure shows 
the sectional view of a punched bloom. After that it is put upon the 
anvil and under the hammer converted into a form which is represented 
by the middle figure, which is the beaked bloom. 

Now, in the manufacture of the steel ingot into a tire there is $50 
worth of labor, and $40 worth of that labor is expended in making the 
steel ingot into the beaked bloom. The intention of the amendment 
of the gentleman from Illinois is that the beaked bloom, after receivin; 
three-fourths of the labor of converting it into tire, shall be admit 
at the same rate of duty as the ingot. This beaked bloom the gentle- 
man pro to admit at 45 per cent. ad valorem, after it has had $40 
worth of labor put upon it, and when it only costs $10 more to convert 
it into a complete tire. 

Now this gentleman from Chicago, Mr. Atkinson, who has sent to 
different members of Congress a statement as to his requirements, ad- 
mits that on the beaked bloom, which costs him in England $50, he 
proposes an ad valorem duty of 45 per cent., equivalent to little more 
than 1 cent a peund, or $20 a ton. 

This beaked bloom will cost in Chicago with freight all paid 4 cents 
a pound; but this Chi gentleman asks that he shall be protected 
to the extent of 2} cents on the rolled tire, while the work which he 
proposes to do in the conversion of the beaked bloom into a complete 
tire costs less than one-half a cent a pound. 

The purpose of the gentleman is to shut up large establishments 
which have cost millions of dollars. Two of them in Pennsylvania 
sunk over a million dollars each before they were satisfactorily upon 
their feet. The steel hammer for forging this beaked bloom costs three 
times as much as the mill at Chicago, which the gentleman from Nli- 
nois [Mr. DAvis] is here representing. Such a steel hammer costs 


$50,000, and the whole plant at Chicago does not exceed $15,000. 
Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. The fact that 
concern is the reason I stand by it. 
Mr. FISHER. What I complain of is that the gentleman proposes 


this establishment is a little 
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to bring in an article upon which $40 worth of labor has been put at 
the same rate as the ingot before any labor has been expended upon it. 
Now, my amendment proposes to strike out these manufactured arti- 
cles. Ifthe rate proposed by the gentleman, 45 per cent. ad valorem, 
or 1 cent a pound, is to prevail, let it be placed specifically upon the 
steel or iron ingot, not upon the article after it has been advanced in 
the manufacture. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois, What do these steel tires sell for? 

Mr. FISHER. When we began the manufacture of steel tires in this 
country the price was from 17 to 23 cents a pound. Before that time, 
in 1865, the price was 30 cents per pound. In 1872, after we had sev- 
eral establishments in successful operation, the price dropped to 12 cents 
a pound; and to-day they are sold from 5} to 6h cents a pound. 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Chairman, if my colleague.[Mr. FISHER] will 
withdraw his amendment I will renew it. The gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DAvis] asks what these tires are now sold for. When we 
depended on the British market they sold for 30 cents a pound. When 
we first started the manufacture they sold at from 17 to 20 cents a 
pound. They now sell at 54 cents per pound. I have heard a great 
many propositions in connection with the different paragraphs in this 
bill which I thought unreasonable and destructive, but I have heard 
none equal to this. It asks that the article advanced to within one stage 
of completion shall be admitted at a rate lower than the material; that 
by 5 dollars a ton you shall reduce the dutiable value 
of the article one-half. 


Sir, the solid bloom there requires a hammer to punch it, of which I 
have a photograph here, that can not be produced, that implement of 
machinery, at less than $50,000, and can not be put in place without a 
large additional expenditure of money. Then the work proceeds by 
slow stages of hammering, of repunching and of hammering again, and 
the language of this act is, in order to allow small establishments, such 
as the gentleman says he represents, to import blooms or blanks for all 
stages of the material, ‘‘ bloomsor blanks for the same, without regard 
to the degree of manufacture, 2 cents.“ 

Thus within a single stage of completion the article is, on his notion, 
to come in at a fair pro rata of duty, not at a rate consistent with what 
precedes or succeeds it, but ata rate of duty adapted to the notions of the 
proprietor of the little establishment he represents. 

Sir, the manufacturers of these blooms will be glad to have a home 
market for them. They can not find a market for completed tires for 
all their plant will produce, and they would be happy to have a home- 
market forthe first stage of bloom, or the second stage of punched bloom, 
and it is idle to say that those who desire to produce blooms, more or 
less advanced, can not get them in America. All the interests of the 
men who produce this steel, whetherin New England or Pennsylvania, 
prompt them to seek home markets at fair rates. It isinjustice to them, 
and is wanting in fidelity, on the part of those who prompt the gentle- 
men, to the truth of the case to say they can only continue their estab- 
lishments by importing foreign blooms. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him 
a question? 

Mr. KELLEY. Yes; if it is a proper one. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois, Will the gentleman answer whether there 
are more than three establishments producing blooms of that sort? 

Mr. KELLEY. There are concerns enough to produce in excess of 
the demand they have to meet for tires, and they will, I repeat, be glad 
to sell their blooms in any advanced s 

Mr. FISHER. They will be glad to sell open-hearth steel, or they 
will sell you the blooms. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, I trust the amendment proposed 
by my e [Mr. Davis] will be adopted He assures us as a pro- 
tectionist and in the interest of protection that this clause of the pend- 
ing bill doubles the present rate of duty on steel for railway tires, and 
unless it is left at the present rate an infant industry will perish for 
want of the material it feeds upon. 

In the interest of protection two gentlemen from Pennsylvania and 
one from New Hampshire tell us the present rate must be doubled on 
this material or the industries which make it will perish. This is one 
of the many blind clauses in this bill which double rates of duties and 
make them prohibitory; this shuts out all im ions. When the 

tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] us this increase must 
Pamade in the interest of protection I am rised, because I remem- 
bered having heard him say within the last few hours that we would 
not cheapen prices of commodities to the consumers of our own coun- 
try by giving to our own people by or through protective duties the ab- 
solute control of our own markets. He now justifies this increase, which 
has for its purpose and its sole purpose the giving to our manufacturers 
control of the home market. 

Mr. KELLEY. I was engaged in conversation and did not hear the 
gentleman. Did I understand him to say I said it would not cheapen 
goods by giving the home market to the American manufacturer? 

Mr. MORRISON. I understood the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
to say in reply to the tleman from Indiana that to increase duties 
high 3 to give lute control of the home markets to our own 
people was not the doctrine of protection? 
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Mr. KELLEY. No, sir; that was not the proposition I 
I say the way to cheapen goods is to give home competition a sure foot- 
ing in the home market. The proposition I dissented from you have 
not stated, as I understood it. 


Mr. MORRISON. The gentlemen stated, if I understood him, that 
the rate now fixed by law kas cheapened this article, and now he asks 
to double the rate of duty; and for what purpose if it is not to enable 
our people to take and keep the market by law. What is the object of 
doubling the rate if it is not to take the absolute control of the home 
market and keep it by law, not by skill, intelligence, and fair compe- 
tition, with the advantage given by present rates, and under which itis 
admitted these industries have ? Why, this doubling up can 
have no other object than to cut off revenue and shut out all compe- 
tition by higher rates, more duty, more tax. And such is the charac- 
ter, p and scope of this bi 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania, the honorable chairman of the 
committee, credits himself and his system of protection with having 
cheapened the price of commodities. Sir, he takes to himself and his 

licies too much credit. Where his system does not exist at all, he 

ows that the prices of commodities have been cheapened more than 
they have with us. If not, why need heappear here day after day and 
insist on increasing the rates of duty that were protective rates when 
laid on, and since then have been increased with additional war rates, 
all to protect our markets from foreignimportations? How isitif prices 
have not fallen abroad more than with us that you used to protect 
American manufacture with 25, 30, or 35 per cent. ad valorem, and 
now you impose 50, 60, or 80, and in this case 90 per cent.? There 
seems to be a contradiction here; this is a contradiction of all you claim 
for your system and you must know it; and yet you repeat this claim 
of reducing prices day after day, knowing that itcannot betrue. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] Why, the gentleman has even stated 


to us 

Mr. KELLEY. Do you mean to say that I make statements that I 
know not to be true? 

Mr. MORRISON. 
they are fallacious. 

Mr. KELLEY. I make no such statements. 

Mr. MORRISON. Call them arguments, then. 

Mr. KELLEY. Iam the last man to try to mislead the House by a 
falsehood. 

Mr. MORRISON. Ihave not attributed any such thing as falsehood 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania—nothing of the kind. I havenot 
said any such thing, and have not intended to say anything of the kind. 
I am trying as I believe fairly and I hope successfully to meet and undo 
the argument made here from day to day that prices have been reduced 
in this country because of protection, and I insist that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania with others ought to believe that that is not a good 
argument for the reason that the facts are before him and to demon- 
strate that prices have been reduced more, and in fact far greater in 
proportion, where they have no protection to manufactures whatever. 
It seems to me all should believe this, because when these duties were 
put on they were sufficiently protective, and yet now it is attempted 
day by day to increase them to keep foreign commodities out which 
must have fallen in price or else they would not be coming in any more 
than when this duty was put on them. 

Mr. KELLEY. Let me say to the gentleman that, as we are discuss- 
ing steel and prices, British steel has been reduced by the establish- 
ment under protection of our ability to produce more steel annually than 


ritain can. 

Mr. MORRISON. I thought you said England had free-trade, and 
if free-trade makes high prices I do not see how or why you want to 
lower them by protection in the interest of the manufacturers. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] - 

Now, I have said that the gentleman from Pennsylvania has made 
statements time and again to this committee which led me at least to 
the conclusion, and I think that they have in fact led many others to 
the same conclusion, that the high protection or the high rates pro- 
and maintained have not brought us to lower-priced commodi- 
ties, but that prices have been reduced in spite of high duties and from 
causes common to all man ing countries, proteeted or not. 

Let us look at the facts. You have bribed capital, by offering boun- 
ties for manufacturing, to leave the sea and give over the carrying trade 
to our rival, another country. In competition with itself, without pro- 
tection, England has reduced the price of carrying our grain and food 
across the sea at least one-half the former rates. Your railroads have 
no protection, and yet they have reduced prices in a greater proportion 
than any protected industry in this country, There are men in this 
House no older than I am who have scars on their hands from shelling 
corn in boyhood, and it took them a whole day to shell five bushels. 

Now, if you gave them 50 cents a day for their labor, it cost you 10 
Spin a 1 to niche the e e by ne ing of ery a er 

y, and paying er wages to your employés, you can get it 
for less than 2 cents a bushel. This is because we have learned some- 
thing in the progress of time, and science and the arts are helping us in 
the development of industries. We have made such progress inall that 


I say you can but know—that you must know— 


is useful to the human race that we get more comfort at less expense 


than we formerly did. We get more with the same effort. [Applause 
on the Democratic side. 
The CHAIRMAN. bate upon the pending amendment is ex- 


hausted. 

Mr. KELLEY. I will renew the amendment if it is withdrawn. I 
desire to vindicate my veracity by the facts. 

Mr. MORRISON. I do not wish the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
to understand that I have said a word against his veracity. I believe 
he believes everything that he says. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is not in order. There are two amend- 
ments pending: the amendment of the gentleman from Illinois on the 
left of the Chair and the amendment to the amendment proposed by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KELLEY. Ifthe gentleman from Pennsylvania will withdraw 
the amendment to the amendment I will renew it. 

Mr. FISHER. I withdraw the amendment. 

_ Mr. KELLEY. I renew it; and I desire, sir, to say that the estab- 
lishment in this country of the ability to produce two-thirds of the 
steel of the world must have had some effect upon the price of that com- 
modity and of the ability to use it; and I desire to say that history 
demonstrates the fact that the development of that capacity is attribut- 
able to the adoption of the protective system. 

At Pittsburgh, in Pennsylvania, time and again fresh fortunes were 
embarked in the effort to establish crucible-steel making, and the rates 
at which steel was selling when each experiment was attempted justi- 
fied, in the judgment of the parties in interest, that attempt. But 
when the article came to be put upon the market it was undersold and 
the proprietors of the establishments were ruined and the experiment 
failed; and undersold by foreign producers of large capital and anti- 
quated plant. Then the prices went up, and then again more men, find- 
ing that at those prices there would be a profit, embarked new capital 
in the work, to be again undersold by foreign monopolists and cleaned 
out as their predecessors had been. So that down to 1861, when the 
tariff of that year gave protection, the establishment of the mannufact- 
ure of steel in the United States had been an impossibility in the face 
of the British monopoly which wasthus able to crush out the infant in- 
dustry in America. 

Sir, under the protection given by the difference between gold and 
paper and our protective tarif we have come from that hopelessly help- 
less condition to bethe producers of two-thirds of the steel of the world. 
We have come, as I said before, to produce crucible steel so excellent 
in quality, so low in price, that our edge-tools, our surgical instru- 
ments, our agricultural implements, from the fork up to the most com- 
plicated machinery, pervade the manufacturing, scientific, and agricult- 
ural worlds, And it is to protection and protection alone that we owe 
this p this excellence of our product, this cheapness in the 
markets of the world. 

I take cotton and I tell you many qualities to-day are selling 
for prices the same as the duty laid upon them by our tariff and which 
duty was necessary when laid, and was fairly proportioned, giving to 
the home manufacturer a sense of security inour own market, leading 
to competition, to the improvement of machinery, and to economy in 
production, so that we can now manufacture the articles for the duty 
they required when we determined to emancipate the American market 
from the gop of foreign monopolists. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. KELLEY. Iwithdraw the amendment that it may be renewed 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania on the other side [Mr. CURTIN]. 

Mr. CURTIN. I renew the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, but for the protection given to this industry there 
never could have been and there could not be now a steel locomotive 
tire made in the United States. In the district I have the honor to 
represent there is a steel works where they make locomotive steel tires. 
I know full well the immense expense they have gone to to perfect those 
works; and at the works there I know the price of 30 cents a pound 
has fallen gradually until they are ready now to sell a locomotive steel 
tire at 5} cents a pound. Will any gentleman on this floor assert as a 
fact, can any theorist seeking to protect or to abandon the protection of 
American industry imagine for one moment that the locomotive tire 
made of steel would have been cheaper to-day in the United States if 
it had never been produced in this country? 

Now, Mr. Chairman, one concern manufacturing steel locomotives 
located somewhere in the West would import the ingot prepared, flat- 
tened down with a hole in the center; and the immense mass which is 
to be brought into that shape before the tire is rolled, by ingenious and 
powerful machinery eccentrically out to the circumference, costs to the 
American manufacturer $30 a ton. That conversion costs $30. All I 
can say in this discussion is that the establishment represented, it is 
said, on this floor, if this amendment of my colleague is not adopted, 
can import the ingot in that form and get the advantage of the Amer- 
can manufacturer of $30 a ton. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. Has it not been so for fifteen years? 

Mr. CURTIN. You have not been making them there fifteen years, 
unfortunately for you—— 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. Has it not been the law for fifteen years? 

Mr. CURTIN. And you have not tried the experiment. 
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This industry was started in Pennsylvania. A gentleman spoke of 
Pennsylvania as if we alone were interested in this tariff for protection 
or revenue. Gentlemen must understand that large amounts of money 
have been expended in manufacturing in Pennsylvania. Our people 
learned early to go into the mountains and dig the jewels out that nat- 
ure has concealed there. We understood how to train our mechanics 
and artisans. We introduced fine machinery. Where we do not find 
it abroad, we invent it. This industry started in that State, and if in 
Pennsylvania or any other State you have reduced the price of an article 
down from 30 cents a pound to 5} cents, and you choose to allow the 
$30 to be taken off the industry in this country and be given to a con- 
cern that can not manufacture one-tenth of the locomotive steel tires 
required in the United States, do you benefit the consumer, the rail- 
road, and do you protect industry and labor? For that altogether is the 
question here. 

The gentleman from Indiana last week stated what is the true po- 
sition of this question of protection—balance the labor of this country 
with the labor of foreign countries and open the markets to a fair com- 
petition totheconsumer. ‘The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. HASKELL] 
said to my colleague from the Allegheny district the other day in this 
discussion that we were not here to a parcel of glass-blowers in 
Pittsburgh. From that proposition I dissent. I allege that, if in sub- 
ordination to the laws of the country, if consistent with its public 
policy, if it does not contravene or interfere with the rights of others, 
if there is one glass-blower in Pittsburgh deserves the protection of this 
Government, boiled down to its essence, he has a right to it and to the 
protection of this body of representatives of the people. That is all 
that is asked by the fair protectionist. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Then you admit the Government ought not to 
throw its influence on the side of one citizen against another? 

Mr. CURTIN. I was very distinct in saying, where it does not in- 
terfere with the rights or interest or prosperity of others. Our Gov- 
ernment isa parental government, is made for the protection of all the 
people and of all the interests of the people. st 

I desire to qualify that in one word. I merely state that one citizen 
has a right to the protection of this Government in his interests, his 
capital, his liberty, and his labor, if in giving him that protection this 
Government does not interfere with the same just rights of other citi- 
zens—one as much as a thousand or a million. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. KELLEY. I now move that the committee rise for the pur- 
pose of obtaining an order from the House to close debate on the pend- 


i 27 75 . 
Take CARLISLE. There have been two speeches in succession on 
that side. 

Mr. KELLEY. Very well; I will withdraw my motion now, and 
renew it at the end of the remarks of my colleague on the committee 
[Mr. CARLISLE]. 

Mr. CARL The general doctrine laid down by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Pennsylvania who has just spoken [ Mr. Cur- 
TIN] will protect nobody; for when he concedes that Congress ought 
not to protect any or any one industry at the expense of another, one 
man at the expense of another, it can protect no man or no industry 
in the country. If you impose a tax on me for the benefit of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, and then impose a like tax on the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania for my benefit, neither of us is or can be pro- 
tected. The same proposition is true when extended to the whole 
people and to all our industries. 

The whole doctrine of protection, if it rests upon an intelligible prin- 
ciple, is based upon the theory that it is the duty of the Government to 
exert its power and influence, in the form of legislation or otherwise, 
in favor of certain classes of people or certain classes of industries and 
against other classes of people or other industries; or at least, if it does 
not actually use its power and influence against some classes of people 
or industries, it must use them in behalf of some and not in behalf of 
the others. Conceding that it may not be to the injury of the others, 
it can not be protection in the economic sense of the term unless it be 
in favor of some and not in favor of all. 

Equal protection to all is utterly impossible under sach a system. 
If the Government taxes the farmer for the benefit of the manufact- 
urer, and then taxes the manufacturer to an equal amount for the ben- 
efit of the farmer, they will both at the end stand just where they stood 
at the beginning, except that the Government has in its au- 
thority and collected the money by its officers, who must be paid for 
their services, all of which expense is so much lost both to the farmer 
and to the manufacturer. 

Upon this question which is so frequently mentioned here, I think it 
safe to say that as a general rule the actual cost of labor is lowest in 
those industries which pay the highest rates of wages. This is certainly 
true in all those industrics which use improved machinery to any great 
extent. 

Compare the rates of wages and the cost of production here and in 
Italy, for instance; there it costs 2 cents per yard to make certain kinds 
of cloth, while the same kind of cloth, only of a better quality, can be 
made at one-half of a cent per yard in this country, the laborers here 
receiving two and three times as much wages as the laborers there, The 
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explanation is to be found in the fact that our product is the result of 
manual labor, artistic skill, and improved machinery combined, while 
theirs is the result of manual labor alone, or at the most of manual la- 
bor and skill without the aid of modern mechanical inventions. 

If, for instance, it requires ten men to perform a certain amount of 
labor and produce a given result, and they are paid at the rate of $1 per 
day each, the actual cost of labor will be $10; but if a machine can be 
introduced which will produce the same result with the assistance of a 
single man, who is paid $5 per day for his services, the manufacturer 
will be paying that man five times as much wages as each laborer re- 
ceived in the other case, but the actual cost of labor expended in pro- 
ducing the article will be just one-half what it was before. 

Thus it appears that all the arguments to which we have listened here 
day after day in relation to the difference between the rates of wages in 
this country and in Enrope and Asia and other parts of the world have 
but little bearing on the question of protection or free trade. We must 
look not only at the actual rates of wages paid here and elsewhere, but 
at the relative cost of labor considered in connection with the value of its 
products; to the skill, the efficiency, the number of hours the laborer 
works, the appliances he uses, and the value of the product which he 
delivers to his employer. The rates of wages must, of course, not be 
ignored, but it is not by any means the controlling element in the cost 
of prodaction. 

When we close our eyes to all the other elements of the problem and 
look alone to the amount of dollars and cents actually paid to the man 
who does the work we will have excluded many of the most material 
things to be considered, and the argument will be deceptive and de- 
lusive to the last degree. è 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. KELLEY. I now move that the committee rise for the purpose 
of closing debate. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I think we can take a vote without rising. 

Mr. KELLEY. If that can be done I am willing. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. I-would like to say a word or two more. 

Many MEMBERS. Vote! Vote! a 

Mr. KELLEY. Iwill withdraw the motion that the committee now 
rise if we can have a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon the amendment of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. FISHER] to the amendment of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Davis]. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be read. 

The amendment of Mr. FISHER was read, as follows: 


Strike out, in lines 825 and 826, the words “cogged ingots, blooms, or blanks ;"” 
and also, in lines 826 and 827, strike out the worde without regard to the de- 
gree of manufacture ;’’ so that it will read: 

Or iron or steel ingota for the same, I cent per pound.” 


Mr. KELLEY. I would ask that the order of voting be reversed, 
and I will ask the committee to listen to me a moment. The gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Davis] proposesa reduction of the rate of duty. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. FISHER] in his amendment 
accedes to that reduction on condition that the phraseology of the clause 
shall be so modified 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. As to exclude these blooms. 

Mr. KELLEY. As to exclude the nearly finished article. The mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Illinois is to reduce the duty to 1 cent per 
pound. The motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania is to reduce 
the duty to 1 cent a pound and also to strike out the words without 
regard to the degree of manufacture;’’ so that the iron or steel blooms 
or blanks may not come in at a lower rate. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Let the amendments be reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. FISHER] has been reported. The amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Davis] will now be reported. 

The amendment of Mr. DIS, of Illinois, was to strike out the words: 

Or iron or steel ingots, cogged ingots, blooms or blanks for the same, without 
regard to the degree of manufacture, 2 cents per pound. 

And to insert in lieu thereof the words: 

Or iron or steel ingots, cogged ingots, blooms or blanks for locomotive, car, or 
other railway tires, 1 cent per pound. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there is no objection the question will be first 
taken on the amendment of the gentleman from Illinois. 

There was no objection. 

The question was then taken on the amendment of Mr. Davis, of 
Illinois; and upon a division there were—ayes 75, noes 100. 

Before the result of the vote was announced, 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois, called for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. Davis, of Illinois, and Mr. HASKELL 
were appointed. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that there 
were—ayes 72, noes 86, 

So the amendment was not agreed to. 

The question then recurred on the amendment of Mr. FISHER. 

Mr. FISHER. I withdraw my amendment. 

Mr. PEELLE. I move to amend by striking out, in line 827, the 
words ‘‘2 cents per pound ” and inserting ‘‘45 per cent. ad valorem.” 

Mr. McKINLEY, That is an increase, 
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Mr. KELLEY. I understand this is an increase of duty, though I 
have not calculated it myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. PEELLE] 
desire to be heard in support of his amendment? 

Mr. PEELLE. No, sir. : 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. I desire to say that 45 per cent. is but 1 
cent pound. 

1 was not agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Steel rivet, screw, nail, fence, and wire rods, round, in coils and loops, not 
lighter than No. 5 wire gauge, and valued at 3 cents per pound or less, 
fourths of 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I move to amend by inserting after the word 
„three,“ in line 830, the words and one-half;’’ so that it will read 
“valued at 3} cents per pound or less.“ 

Mr. HASKELL. I was just about to propose the same amendment. 
We are willing to accept that. 

Mr. C LE. Before the question is taken on the amendment I 


desire to call attention to the fact that this bill, so fur as my examination of | pose 


it has extended, contains no provision for the Bessemer rod lighter than 
No. 5 wire guage; and there will be no provision for the Bessemer rod 
costing more than 3} cents per pound; which would therefore fall under 
the general clause for steel in forms not otherwise provided for, the duty 
upon which is fixed at 2} cents per pound, which I think would be a 
very high rate. 

Mr. HASKELL. Would the gentleman have any objection tostriki 
out all of the next clause down to and including the words wire gauge’ 
in line 834? 

Mr. CARLISLE. Before answering the gentleman I must examine 
the clause to see what the effect would be. 

Mr. HASKELL. This first classification which we are now consid- 
ering includes the fence-wire rod, the barbed-wire rod 

Mr. CARLISLE. And the nail rod. 

Mr. HASKELL. Thenail rodand all that. 
rod that has ever been used for that purpose. 

Mr. MILLS. At what rate is it proposed to put the wire rod ? 

Mr. HASKELL. At three-fourths of 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. MILLS. What is that ad valorem ? 

Mr. CARLISLE. As the gentleman says he will accept this amend- 
ment, let us dispose of this question first. 

The amendment of Mr. CARLISLE was agreed to. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I now move to amend by striking out, in lines 830 
to 831, the words ‘‘ three-fourths of 1 cent per pound ” and inserting 
30 per cent. ad valorem.” 

Mr. HASKELL. That is the present rate. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Kentucky wish to be 
heard in support of his amendment? 

Mr. CARLISLE. I only wish to say that this is the material out of | 
which all the fencing wire, horseshoe-nails, and other nails of that char- 
acter are made. I think the present duty of 30 per cent. ad valorem is 
sufficient. 

Mr. VALENTINE. I understand that the specific rate named in 
the bill amounts to the same. What is the necessity for the change? 

Mr. CARLISLE. The difficulty about a specific rate is that as these 
articles are of varying value a specific rate will be more on some grades 
than on others. We all know that by reason of the improved processes 
of manufacturing Bessemer steel and articles made from it, the cost of 
production is constantly decreasing. A specific duty is not elastic. It 
does not yield to the changes of prices. In the course of a few years a 
specific duty may turn out to be a much higher rate of duty than it is 
now, or than ought to be imposed. 

The amendment was adopted. À 

Mr. HILL. I move toamend by inserting after the word pounds,“ 
in line 831, these words: iron or steel, flat, with longitudinal ribs, for 
fencing, six-tenths of 1 cent per pound.“ 

Mr. CARLISLE. Thegentleman will allow me to say that hisamend- 
ment will not accomplish his purpose. This article is less than No. 5 
wire gauge—you cannot get it over No. 5 wire gange—while this clause 
as it now stands is confined to rods not lighter than No. 5 wire gauge. 
I have an amendment to insert the words iron or steel flat 
bars, with longitudinal ribs, for the manufacture of fencing wire, 30 per 
cent. ad valorem.” 

Mr. HILL. I withdraw my amendment. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I move to amend by inserting, after line 831, these 
words: 

Iron or steel flat bars, with longitudinal ribs, for the manufacture of fencing 
wire, 30 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. HASKELL. I would not have a particle of objection to letting 
in at that rate the material for fencing wire. But if the gentleman from 
Kentucky will hand me that piece of iron or steel which he holds in his 
hand, I will show that this proposition is unsafe if we are to protect 
erucible-steel forms. This is a solid piece of steel, thin, ready to be 
manufactured into all the finer grades of cutlery, if it is made of cruci- 
ble steel. That little longitudinal strip is simply made by rolling; it 
is not separate and apart from the solid material. Make that out of 
fine crucible steel and it will make a razor, it will make a Waltham 
watch spring. 


Itincludes all the wire 


| and you can roll it into that form. 


Mr. CARLISLE. Let me ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. HASKELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CARLISLE. The amendment says for the manufacture of fenc- 
ing wire. I ask the gentleman if that crucible steel can be made for 
the manufacture of fencing wire? Can not they tell from the metal 
that it is not made for fencing wire? 

Mr. HASKELL. The pointis they will make these strips of sixteen 
feet long and an inch wide out of crucible steel, and the men who import 
them will say they are for wire rods or for wire fences. 

Mr. CARLISLE. The custom-house officers when they look at them 
will see it is not for wire fences but is a different sort of steel. 

Mr. HASKELL. It is fit for wire fences. Let me take another case. 
Take, then, the finest piece of Swedish iron made into low-carbon steel, 
of which the finest kind of rolls is made and the finest kind of awls is 
made; take that kind, worth $120aton. Youcould make a wire fence 
of Swedish steel, of course, low-carbon, malleable, like a piece of low- 
carbon boiler-plate, the finest goods in the world. But of course it 
would not be used for that. Still it would be available for that pur- 

It would be entirely susceptible of that use. And the whole 
point of the business is, when you putit in that form you open the door 
to the introduction of the fine forms upon which we put a higher rate 
than 30 per cent. We have provided for the material for making the 
barbed-wire fence, and have provided for it at the present rate of 30 per 
cent. Every piece of Western fence is cared for at this low rate, ac- 
ceptable to our free-trade friends on the otherside. Every pound comes 
in that form and is made into that wire. Just for the benefit of one 
little concern that thinks it has a peculiar form of barbed wire I do 
not think it is safe to open up the whole crucible-steel import. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I donot know where it comes from; Ido not know 
where that comes from; I have no idea in the world where it comes 
from, and I do not care. 

Mr. HASKELL. Ido not know. I know it is an unsafe proposi- 
tion. I thought so in the committee when it came up. I said so to the 
experts. I asked them whether by steel coming in that form it would 
be possible to import fine steel in that form and so evade the revenue, 
and there was not one of them who did not say that it was not only 
possible but if you permitted it they would import their fine steel in 
that way. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Does the gentleman think it would compensate 
them for the trouble of making these horizontal ribs and put the steel 
in that form ? 

Mr. HASKELL. That horizontal rib—all there is in it—is capable, 
if you put in those ribs just as cheaply as on a flat surface. The cost 
would not be a hundredth part ofa mill. Put a notch into the roller 
And under that form could be ad- 
mitted steel that is worth as high as 50 cents a pound. It will open 
the door to revenue fraud. Since we have satisfied the entire fencing 
interest of the West, providing for cheap material, making it absolutely 
certain they will not pay any higher rate, ing it at a revenue rate, 
I do not see why for some small concern we should open the risk of the 
whole crucible-steel interest to fraud. 4 

Mr. HILL. This is used exclusively for barbed fencing, and it is not 
produced in any quantity in this country. 

The question recurred on Mr. CARLISLE’S amendment. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 54, noes 67. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. HASKELL and Mr. SPRINGER were 
appointed. 

* The committee again divided; and the tellers reported - ayes 74, noes 
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So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Crucible cast-steel rivet, screw, nail, fence, and wire rods, round, in coils and 
loops, not lighter than No.5 wire gauge and valued above g cents and not above 
6 cents per pound, 1 and three quarters of leent per pound; valued above 6 cents 
and not above 10 cents per pound, 2} cents per pound; valued above 10 cents per 
pound, 3 cents per pound. 

Mr. KELLEY. I move to strike out, in lines 832, 833, and 834, the 
words wire gauge and.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I move after the word“ three, in line 834, to in- 
sert the words and one-half.” It will make it conform to what has 
been done by the committee. 

The motion was to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Tron or steel screws, commonly called wood screws, two inches or over in 
length, 6 cents De pound; over one inch and less than two inches in length, 8 
cents per pound; one inch and over one-half inch in length, 11 cents per pound ; 
one-half inch and less in length, 15 cents per pound, 

Mr. CARLISLE. Mr. Chairman, I have no doubt some such classi- 
fication as is proposed here ought to be made; but I think that the rate 
of duty provided for the last two classifications is entirely too high. I 
move therefore to strike out the word eleven,“ in line 842, and insert 
the word ten, so that it will read one inch, and over one-half inch 
in length, 10 cents per pound.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amendment 


of the gentleman from Kentucky. 
I hope that amendment will not prevail. Thig 
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was carefully considered in the committee and it is regarded only as a 
fair protection to the American manufacturers. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Mr. Chairman, I am not sufficiently acquainted 
with this article myself to make a statement here of my own knowl- 
edge. But I have been furnished with such a statement purporting to 
show the equivalent ad valorem rates upon these different articles as 
fixed by this paragraph of the bill, and they will run from 35 per cent. 
on the screws not exceeding one-quarter | and known as No. 6, 
to 132 per cent. on the screws one inch long and known as No. 10. And 
there are various other rates in the intermediate lengths, ranging from 
115, 113, 110, 118, to 127, &e. 

Now, if this statement be correct, it seems to me that we ought to 
reduce these duties and make something like a fair rate upon them all. 

Mr. BUCK. I was about to suggest that there is a decrease, if the 
gentleman from Kentucky will permit me, in all of these classes over the 
old rates fixed in the present law except in these very small screws. 
The rate to which the gentleman refers upon these screws, one-quarter 
of an inch long, is not too high. These are little, infinitesimal screws. 
They have to be very careful in handling them to avoid their loss. All 
there is in this, as you will perceive, embodies a reduction in the first 
part. On screws above two inches there is a reduction from 8 to 6 
cents, or 25 per cent. The former law makes two classifications; this 
makes other classifications, but reduces the rate. But these very small 
screws are made at an actual loss to the manufacturers, who have to 
xep them in stock. 

r. CARLISLE. Butwhen you come to the smaller sizes you largely 
increase the rates. 

Mr. BUCK. Only on this cae panien: size. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Iam perfectly willing that there shall be an in- 
crease of rates on the smaller sizes, because I do not think that the 

t law fixes a proper proportion upon them as compared with the 
sizes. As I understand it the American manufacturers desire 
protection against an article made in Switzerland. 

Mr. CHACE. If the gentleman from Kentucky will permit me I 
will endeavor to explain what that question is. This simply provides 
that the duty on the great bulk of the screws as used should be re- 
duced. As the gentleman from Kentucky says, there is no complaint to 
be made as I understand because of this rate. But there is a demand 
also for a very small quantity of screws running from one-half inch up 
to inchin length, and the duty on them is increased. 

It is terial, except in this regard, that when purchasers go into 
the market they must have all of the different sizes to represent their 
stock, and they are required to keep these small sizes on hand, so as 
to fill orders. They can not make the small sizes here in competition 
with foreign makers at the low price at which they are furnished. It 
is very immaterial, as I have said, as to what the duty is on these, 
there being but a small pey of them used in comparison with the 
other sizes, and I hope, therefore, the gentleman from Kentucky will 
not press his amendment. 

. CALKINS. Let me ask the gentleman under what classification 
they now come? 

Mr. CHACE. PFOA igher grade, and you can not figure it 

screws. ey are so small that you can hardly 


Mr. CALKINS, But there is quite a demand throughout the coun- 
try for them. 

Mr. CHACE. Yes; but the demand is principally for the larger size. 

Mr. CALKINS. Let me ask the gentleman whether or not these 
manufacturers of screws have not been protected for a long time; and 
also whether they have not amassed large fortunes from their business, 
so large that they are paying immense dividends on the capital em- 
ployed; and whether as a consequence there can not properly be a re- 
duction without disturbing that interest at all in this country? 

Mr. CHACE. On the contrary, I assure my friend from Indiana that 
they are not making large dividends. They are not making a large 
amount of money on the capital invested. 

Mr. CALKINS. Then I will ask my friend from New Jersey 

Mr. CHACE. If the gentleman will excuse me a moment further, I 
wish to say that originally, in the inception of this business, it was pro- 
tected by a number of patents, and the owners of these patents were en- 
abled to realize handsome profits from them; but the patents have long 
since expired and the business is now open to everybody, and is being con- 
ducted in different parts of New England and in the West by everybody. 
This added to the competition from abroad, and being open to compe- 
tition at home, has brought the price down so that the business is not 

ying excessive profits. 

Mr. CALKINS. With due deference to my friend from Rhode Island, 
I desire to refer for information upon this subject to my friend from 
New Jersey [Mr. Jones]. He is a practical mechanic and knowssome- 
thing about this subject. I desire to ask him whether or not the manu- 
facturers of screws in this country by reason of their improved machin- 
ery are not able to compete with any other manufacturers in the world, 
and make them cheaper; and I ask him to inform us if that is not the 
case? 

Mr. JONES, of New Jersey. I have understood, and I think from 
good authority, that with the present machinery of this country—and 


some of it is now patented and run under a patent for improv: 


machinery—the manufacture can be conducted cheaper in this country 
than in any other country in the world. If lam mistaken about that 
why,Iam, But there have been immense fortunes made with this kind 
of machinery. I know of a little circumstance that happened not long 
ago where a man bought out a little machine concern, paid $60,000 
bonus for it, and cleared the whole thing in a year. 

Mr. CHACE. In this business? 

Mr. JONES, of New Jersey. In this screw business. 

Mr. CHACE. The gentleman is greatly mistaken. The thing is not 
possible. Let me assure the gentleman there is to-day in Rhode Island 
standing idle for the want of employment an immense screw factory 
that cost hundreds of thousands of dollars. It is quite impossible any 
such circumstance could have taken place as the gentleman states. 

Mr. JONES, of New Jersey. Let me ask the gentleman from Rhode 
Island if the great screw company did not buy that concern and let it 
stand there idle? 

Mr. CHACE. There the gentleman is equally mistaken. The great 
screw company did not buy that concern. 

Mr. JONES, of New Jersey. If they manufacture more than the 
country could use, they must let some of that machinery stand still. 
Now, the concern that I know of went to work and made the machinery 
to make screws. The Rhode Island Screw Company put the price of 
screws so low that nobody in this country or any other country could 
compete with them. They ran along for a few years. The party I have 
referred to said to me, That machinery I have got is good some time.“ 
That machinery was standing still. When the some time“ came, an- 
other party stepped in, bought the machinery, and made the screws. 
They can do it all the time. They have got the monopoly. I do not 
believe there is a country in the world that can make the screws, as far 
the labor is concerned, as cheaply as this country, and I believe there 
never will be. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. Mr. there is no protection 
asked for or any change in this bill except on the smaller grades of screws. 
I would like to read a few statistics on this subject more terse and com- 
prehensive than anything I can say. 

Mr. CHACE. I call for order that we may hear this. 

Mr. TUCKER. This is a very interesting subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. On screws one-half inch and less in 
length the present duty is 26} per cent. less than the proposed new rate; 
and the increase is on that size alone. I quote from this document as 
follows: 

Now, as the te value of this last class of screws (the only one upon 
which a nomi: increase of duty is apa ped! is less than one one-hundredth 
part of the value of all the screws made and sold, the proposed rates of duty, as 
a whole, provide for a la reduction from the present law. 

The duties on importations of screws under the existing laws, as shown by 
custom-house statistics, have averaged about 45 per cent. ad valorem. The ad 
valorem duty on the only sizes on which an advance is now proposed (one-half 
err ben will, under the proposed rate, average 33} per cent. on the cost 

m on. 
7. — This class of screws (one-half inch and under) comprises twenty sizes, 
(the smallest size requires twenty-seven to weigh one pound) the average 
2 of all sizes being two and six-tenths ounces to the gross, or six and one- 
half gross to the pound. 

The cost value of this average pound of screws is about 60 cents, and this pro- 
posed duty of 15 cents per pound is but 25 cent. on that value. 

Third. To make a pound of screws of this class two pounds of wire rods are 
required, and the average loss in material (rods) is not than 40 per cent. on 
the entire manufacture of screws. 

The manufacture of screws is in no manner a monopoly, there being no pat- 
ents controlling it, and there is now in existence nearly double the quantity of 
machinery required to supply the wants of the country. There are sixteen or 
seventeen factories located in nine different States, giving steady and remuner- 
ative employment to a large number of artisans. A well-appointed factory with 
a capacity of 10,000 gross per day requires a force of three hundred to three 
hundred and fifty employés. 

Ten or fifteen years ago we imported the large majority of the screws 
used in this country from foreign countries; and the establishment of 
screw factories in this country has reduced the price more than one-half. 
To-day the price of screws in the United States is less than half what 
it was fifteen years ago, and it is allowing tothe competition which has 
grown up by reason of the protection to American screws made in this 
country. This whole schedule is a reduction of the present rates, with 
the exception of the single matter of the very small screws. 

I hope the recommendation of the committee will be sustained, so as 
to make harmony in the manufacturing interests. Wecan not have it 
without this protection. 

Mr. TUCKER. I move to strike out the last word. 

I do not know much about this matter, although I understand this 
is an infant industry. Some years ago, when I was a member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, as I am now, a gentleman appeared 
from Rhode Island before that committee in favor of 3 in- 
fant industry. He said it was started about the year 1842. was 
a gentleman before that committee who wasinterested asa dealer in this 
article, and he made a reply to this gentleman who was interested in its 
manufacture, and he stated as a fact—I do not know whether my friend 


from Rhode Island [Mr. CHACE] knows anything about it or not—that 
the stock originally at $100 ashare had grown to be worth $400 a share. 
Its large accumulations of profit had increased the capital until it was 
quadruple the original investment. 


Mr. CHACE. the gentleman will pay that price for it I can get for 


screw him all he will take. 


Mr. TUCKER. I am not engaged in that kind of business. The 
statement was made in the presence of the manufacturers, and I donot 
remember that it was deni After these parties had retired the late 
General Garfield, who was a member of the committee, said to me that 
I seemed to be a great deal amused at the statement that had been made 
by these parties, and he said that he could tell me a story about it better 
than the one that had already been told. 

He said that he some years ago had a client who had a debt and had 
very little chance to secure it from the debtor; but the debtor proposed 
to transfer to him some of this screw stock in Rhode Island. General 
Garfield advised him to take it if he could get nothing better. Hetookit, 
and in a month or two after he came into the General's office and said to 
him: That is a pretty good stock which I got; they have sent me a 
dividend of 12 per cent. on it.“ 

A month or two afterward he again came into the General’s office, and 
said: That is a queer company I have got into; they seem to have for- 

that they sent me my dividend, and have sent it to me again. 

e General said to him that he had better correspond with the company 

and ascertain what it meant. He came in again soon afterward, and 

said that he had corresponded with the company and they had written 

back that there was no mistake about it; that the regular dividend on 

that stock was 12 per cent. a month, or 144 per cent. a year. That is 
the infant ind which needs protection. 

Mr. CHACE. I would like the gentleman to state when that was. 

Mr. TUCKER. It was in the year 1878 that General Garfield told 
me the story, in the presence of the committee. 

Mr. CHACE. Yes; but was that the time when these dividends were 
made? - 

Mr. TUCKER. I do not know when the dividends were made. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. They were made twenty years ago. 

Mr. CHACE. That was probably twenty years ago. 

Mr. TUCKER. I tell the tale as it was told tome. I shall there- 
fore move, in the interest of this little infant, that the duty on this 
article shall be 45 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I suppose this is a business prop- 
osition, and not one to be ed asin sport. The instance alluded 
to by my friend from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER], I suppose, must be one 
that is many years old. However lately the story may have been told, 
I think if he will trace it back he will find that it occurred at a time 
when the screw company to which he alludes had the ion of 
valuable patents, and controlled those patents for the entire United States. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. And it was the only one in the United 
States that had those patents. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. The only company that had the 
control of these patents, 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. And the patents have expired. 

Mr. TUCKER. At the time of this discussion in the Committee on 
Ways and Means I understood that the patents had not expired. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. They have now expired. 

Mr. TUCKER. They may have expired now. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I am informed that they have 
now expired and I suppose that is the fact. 

When it is argued here as if the American Screw Company of Provi- 
dence had the entire monopoly of this manufacture, that argument is 
based on an entire mistake. There are seventeen or eighteen of these 
manufuctories in different parts of the country, I am informed they 
are located in nine different States. 

Within my own knowledge two or three of these companies within the 
last few years have been obliged tosuspend business, havedone no busi- 
ness at all, simply because they could not run the business at aprofit. As 
my friend from Ohio [Mr. TOWNSEND] has said, the one at Cleveland 
suspended tions for a year or two. There was one started in Con- 
necticut which was obliged to = 

What is the precise point here in regard to which we should speak? 
No complaint is now made of the rate of duty on the large sizes of 
screws. A suggestion is made that there is in this place an increase of 
duty from 9 to 11 cents and later on to 15 cents. 

But that has been well illustrated by these very small sizes; a screw 
so small that it takes twenty-seven gross of them toweigha pound. Let 
any one think of the immense amount of additional labor required to 
be put into the construction of an article so small that it will take 
twenty-seven gross to make a pound. 

Of the other sizes there may be ascrew so large that one would weigh 
a half a pound, but that is put in on the low schedule at the rate of 6 
or 8 cents. There is no question at all that if the larger screws can be 
profitably made at the rate fixed the smaller ones must be made at a 
loss. And as my friend from Rhode Island [Mr. CHACE] states, it is 
only as to the very small screws that this increased protection is required; 
because in order to keep control of their lines of trade they must be able 
to sapply the demand for all the different sizes. 

It is a very small matter in itself, and not worth talking about. I 
Dope e claona may be allowed to remain as the committee has re- 

Mr. CARLISLE. I think myself, as I have already stated, that the 
duty imposed by this bill on the largersizes is perhaps not objectionable. 
Mr. Angell, the president of the American Screw Company, testified be- 
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fore the Tariff Commission that the present average rate of duty on 
screws was from 30 to 45 per cent. ad valorem. 

His whole complaint, as I remember his statement, was that the duty 
was not uniform on all sizes; and I agree with him that there onght to 
be more duty upon the smaller sizes. It seems to me that the only way 
in which we can accomplish that object thoroughly is to put an ad va- 
lorem rate upon the article. This ad valorem duty will adjust itself 
to the size, because the value adjusts itself to the size. 

Mr. DEERING. Mr. Chairman, I do not rise to discuss this par- 
ticular proposition, but to say a few words onthe general principles in- 
volved in this measure, as the discussion here has taken a very wide range. 

I am in favor of the principle of moderate protection. I believe in 
giving reasonable protection to American productions, in en 
and sustaining our home industries, especially those industries which 
furnish employment for labor and tend to reduce prices through an in- 
crease in the supply of manufactured articles. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I do not believe in running mad on protection, 
80 that we can not see any other interest; so that we feel we must re- 
sist every proposition, whether right or wrong, looking to a reduction 
of the rates indicated in this bill. 

There is no occasion, sir, for anxiety or alarm with reference to the 
revenues of this Government. We are already collecting more than 
we can properly use; and I am free to say that if I had my way in 
shaping this measure I would scale the entire bill down so that the 
amount of the reduction should fall many millions below the amount 
claimed by those who have the matter in charge, about thirty or forty 
millions, I think. 

I believe, sir, that this course would not disturb or distress those who 
are engaged in manufactures. On the contrary that the business inter- 
ests of the country would be promoted thereby. 

Let me say further, that I am not in sympathy with the red-hot 
fight that is being made here on every proposition to reduce the rates 
in this metallic schedule. On many proposed amendments I have dif- 
fered from my own party and have so voted. I will say frankly that 
I shall very likely on several other propositions vote in the same di- 
rection. 1 believe that the iron interest has been altogether too ex- 
acting here. Let me say further (for I am discussing this matter in a 
general way), that there are many articles in general use, or in which 
the people throughout the country are interested, and in my opinion 
we should consider these articles specially and favorably in the in- 
terest of the masses. Take, for instance, one of the articles on which 
we have recently voted, wire for fences; and I will add lumber, because 
we are very soon coming toa vote on that question. Those articles are 
indispensable to the farmers of the western country, and I might say 
to all parts of the country. To put any considerable tax on these ar- 
ticles would be in my judgment a discrimination in favor of the few 
and against the many, to the detriment of the public interests. For 
this reason I shall resist any proposition of that character whenever it 
comes to a vote. 

I have referred to lumber, which we have not yet reached; and I have 
referred to fence wire, which we have reached, and upon which I am 
very happy to say we have reduced the rate proposed by the committee. 
Now, sir, let me, in the way of further illustration (for this is a gen- 
eral discussion), refer to the article of sugar. Only some 8 or 10 per 
cent. of the entire amount of sugar consumed here is produced in the 
United States; and for reasons which are well understood, and which I 
need not state, this tage is not likely to be increased. Now, to 
impose any considerable tax on thisarticle would not, in my judgment, 
be just to the general public. 

[Here the hammer fell]. 

Mr. McKINLEY obtained the floor and said: I yield my time to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DEERING]. 

Mr. DEERING. I wish to say that when we reach a proposition 
with reference to articles which I have named and many — — Which 
I would name if I had time, I shall vote for such rates as will bring them 
down very nearly to the free-list, believing that this is in the interest 
a the general public, and that the people of this country expect and 

esire it. 

J wish to say to my friends and associates here that it will prove worse 
than a mistake if we proceed on the assumption that the people of this 
country are not intelligent and that they do not know what yi Sc ors 
Having said thus much, let me say, in conclusion, that I am entirely in 
aceord with my Republican associates on this side in their determined 
efforts to frame the best possible bill and to pass that bill before this 
session of Congress closes. Iam in favor of that. I believe that in 
shaping a bill we are not in any danger of getting one which will leave 
us in any worse condition than we are under the t Jaw, and I 
believe further that we have already kept the industries of the country 
too long rocking on the wave of doubt and uncertainty, and that they 
are entitled to relief from suspense. [Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate on the pending amendment is exhausted 
and the question is on the amendment of the gentleman from Virginia 
Bir. TUCKER] to the amendment of the gentleman from Kentucky 


Mr. ONE 
Mr. CARLISLE. I withdraw my amendment. Let the question be 
taken directly on the amendment of the gentleman from Virginia, 
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Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, [ move pro forma to amend by striking 
out the last word. I am very anxious that this committee should 
understand the real facts in to this particular item, and then if 
they see fit to make a still farther reduction, very well. But in the 
first place I wish to say that there is scarcely an item in this schedule 
or any other in the bill in which there is a greater proportionate reduc- 
tion of rates than in this very item of screws. The old law divided 
them into two classes, those above two inches in length and those below 
two inches in length. On those above two inches in length the duty 
was 8 cents per pound; on those below two inches, 11 cents per pound. 
This schedule divides these two classes into four classes. All above 
two inches in length are left in one class, on which the duty has been 
reduced from 8 cents to 6 cents per pound—a reduction of 25 per cent. 

Then you come to those screws ranging from one inch to two inches 
in Iogi and then there is a reduction from 11 cents to 8 cents. Next 
take that class of screws ranging from one-half inch up to one inch in 
length, and in that class there is also a reduction from 11 to 8 cents. 

Now you come to the smallest size, which includes this infinitesimal 
class of small screws about the size of a common tack, and that class is 
increased in duty from 11 cents per pound to 15 cents, leaving an aver- 
age reduction of over 22 per cent. on the entire schedule. The manu- 
facturers of screws object to this reduction. They think it unfair in 
all respects, and particularly do they ask that they may be protected 
in this small class of screws, for they have been manufacturing them at 
a loss for five years past merely for the og tay of keeping an assort- 
ment of all sizes in stock. It is necessary for the protection of that 
particular class that this increase should be allowed, while a very large 
reduction is made upon the other sizes. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. Let me to my friend 
from Connecticut also that these screws to which he now refers, that 


is the very small screws, go very little into the general consumption of | p 


the le, but are only used in the finer operations of manufacturing. 

BUCK. Yes, sir; their use is very limited; they are used in 
putting on 3 and in making frames and finer classes of work 
ofthat kind. Very few of them are used generally throughout the coun- 
try except in this finer class of wood-work to which I have referred. 
But taking this great reduction in the other classes of screws it is but 
fair to except this one class on which our manufacturers can make no 
profit and are really making them at a loss, as I have shown; in fact 
no money can be made on them even at the protection allowed in this 
bill of 15 cents a pound. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, a word about this monopoly, the American 
Screw Company of Providence, about which the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. TUCKER] has spoken. Two yearsago I had a client - that 
was before I came to Congress — whose will I had occasion to draw up. 
He was the owner of some stock in this company, and when he came to 
dispose of the stock he said to me, Mr. Buck, I hardly know to whom 
to give that stock. It has passed dividends now three times in succes- 
sion, and I do not know whether it is worth a dollaror not. The pat- 
ent under which it made all of its money has expired, and now there 
are a t many companies growing up all over this country. I fear 
that absolutely it is good for nothing. I cannot give it to my daughter, 
but will give it to a son, whom he named; and I drew up the will in 
accordance with his direction. And now permit me to say that the 
stock in that company, notwithstanding the assertions made on this 

floor, is certainly not worth much over 100 cents on the dollar, if it is 
worth that. The classifications made by the Committee on Ways and 
Means should be kept in the bill. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. WHEELER addressed the Chair. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I move that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachu- 
setts, having taken the chair as Speaker tempore, Mr. BURROWS, of 
Michigan, reported that the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, having had under consideration the tariff bill, had come 
to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I now move that the House resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union; and pending 
that that all debate upon this clause and amendments thereto—all 
amendments—be limited to five minutes. 

The motion to limit debate was agreed to. 

The motion that the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole 
was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. Burrows, of Michigan, in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. By order of the House all debate upon the pend- 
ing clause and all amendments thereto is limited to five minutes. 

Mr. MCKINLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield now to my friend from 
Rhode Island [Mr. SPOONER]. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Chairman, I had the floor when the motion 
was made that the committee rise. T 5 

e . The Chair had i e eman from 
FCC ig 
Mr. McKINLEY. I have no desire to prevent the gentleman from 


Alabama from occupying his time, and I hope that some arrangement 
can be made by which the time allowed for debate may be divided be- 
tween him and my friend from Rhode Island. 

Mr. WHEELER, I will yield to the gentleman from Rhode Island 
half of the time. 

Mr. SPOONER. That will be satisfactory to me. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I yield tothe gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. 
SPOONER]. 

Mr. ER. Mr. Chairman, I certainly had the floor when the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY] moved that the committee do 


rise. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama had been recog- 
nized. 


Mr. McKINLEY. Will the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. WHEEL- 
ER] yield a portion of his time to the gentleman from Rhode Island 
[Mr. SPOONER]? 

Mr. WHEELER. I will not take advantage of the position in which 
the gentlemen are placed. I will not deprive my friend from Rhode 
Island [Mr. SPOONER] of an opportunity to discuss a matter in which 
his immediate constituents are interested. He shall close the debate, 
and I will yield him half my time. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to correct my friend from Connecticut [Mr. 
Buck] regarding the impression he evidently entertains as to the effect 
of the amendment under consideration. 

The bill, as reported from the committee, fixes the rate upon screws 
less than one-half inch at 15 cents a pound, which is only 35 per cent. 
ad valorem. 

The proposed amendment fixes the duty upon all wood-screws at 45 
per cent. ad valorem, so that the amendment increases the duty upon 
tho oes of very small screws, which the gentleman argues should be 


Mr. BUCK. I do not object to that. 

Mr. WHEELER. The point we wish to reach are the screws from 
three-fourths of an inch to 1} inches which are used in building, in 
making wagons, machinery, and in hanging every door and shutter to 
the poor man’s dwelling. The tax on screws of these sizes is certainly 
prohibitory as now fixed in this bill. On most of the screws of these 
l the tax is from 110 to 132 per cent. ad valorem. 

r. Angell, the President of the American Screw Company, of Pro- 
vidence, appeared in person before the Tariff Commission. I read from 
his evidence, page 726: 

The present tariff 
of the list, the oue-firartht inch No. Oscrew aosting more than twenty tines per 
pound that of the one and thi uarter-inch No. 24 screw, paying the same 
duty, namely, Il cents per pound. e therefore the first mentioned must be 
manufactured at a loss (when duty paid upon rods is considered), the latter is 
overprotected. 

You will see he states that the large screws are overpro but 
that the small size, one-fourth ofan inch, are not protected sufficiently by 
the duty of 11 cents. 

Even when increased by the present bill to 16 cents it is only 36 per 
cent. ad valorem, and after reducing the large size from 11 to 8 cents 
the duty is as high as 132 per cent. ad valorem. 

This illustrates the evils of a specific duty, and the advantage of the 
ad valorem rate. 

This and other evidence furnished by the Tariff Commission to the 
Committee on Ways and Means it seems to me would not only have led 
them to have adopted an ad valorem rate, but would have induced 
them to have placed the tariff very low on these articles. 

The rate of duty as fixed by the Committee of Ways and Means is 
equivalent to ad valorem as follows: 


Per cent. Per cent, 
4 95 || 1} inches, No. 10 103 
4 117 || 13 inches, No. 11. 115 
3 103 || 1 inch, No. 7. 8⁴ 
2k 106 || 1 inch, No. 8. 105 
2} 108 || 1 inch, No. 9. 127 
2 9i || 1 inch, No. 10 132 
2 90 inch, No. 7. 78 
2 83 finch, No. 8. 86 
11 118 | inch, No. 9. 110 
11 1235 || inch, No. 6. 65 
1} 121 f inch, No. 7. 73 
14 110 inch, Fo. 5. 8¹ 
17 r 118 inch, No. 6. 83 
4 No. 9 92 inch, No.— 35 


The above carefully arranged calculation shows that the average duty 
exceeds 100 per cent., the heaviest duty being upon screws which are 
used by men of moderate means. I respectfully submit that wood- 
screws, as an article of prime necessity, should not be taxed 100 per 
cent. for the benefit of a few wealthy manufacturers. 

I will read a ph from the evidence of Mr. Everett P. Wheeler, 
of New York, pages 226 and 227: 


The duty on wood-screws is from 8 to Il cents a pores and isin effect entirely 
prohibitory. Thatduty,as a matter of eurrent history, was imposed at the in- 
stance of a manufactory in Providence, the Wood-Screw Company, and the ef- 
fect of it has been to give to that 6 a bounty at the expense of all 
persons who use the article. Idonot believe weshould importany considerable 
amount of screws if the duty was reduced one-half. I am inclined to 
think the nery and skill at the control of the wood-screw companies of this 
cone — . enable them to compete with foreign manufacturers if there was 
no at all. 
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But Ithink a duty which gives to the producer a monopoly is not to be nye 
fied on any principle, particularly in an Particle of such universal necessity as 
this. There is not a house in America jm which there is not a necessity for the 
use of ws article, and I think it is ce st Fal poh injustice to the consumers 
and to the purchasers of the article into these screws enter as raw ma- 
terial, because that is not to be lost sight of. I think it very important to be con- 
sidered in any revision of the tariff. The raw material of one business is the 
corre chiefly in the labor expended in the digg Seq. And any inlet onlays 
upon this sub; but I think it unnecessary to do so. 

Taking all the evidence which was laid before the Tariff Commission 
and by them laid before the Committeeon Ways and Means, and it 
really seems there is little to justify the determination at which they 
arrived when this bill was framed by them. Most of the argument 
this afternoon has been based upon statements regarding the American 
Screw Company, of Providence. 

While it is probable that the American Screw Company is the leading 
establishment engaged in this industry, I see that there are nineteen 
other screw factories in the United States. They pay wages to the 
amount of $456,542; they pay for materials $935,800; the total product 
is re at $2,184,532. Here is an industry, Mr. Chairman, where 
the laboris only about 30 per cent. and the material is 70 percent. Isee, 
then, theaverage wages of operatives is $270 per year; so that it appears 
that they do not derive much benefit from the tariff tax of over 60 per 
cent. The Government collects only $13,170; so that we are but little 
profited on that score. 

The gentleman from Connecticut, [Mr. Buck], the gentleman from 
Rhode Island [Mr. SPOONER], and other gentlemen say the factory 
stocks are of but little value. One gentleman says the factories are clos- 

„ while others say they are in bankruptcy. Now, Mr. Chairman, if 
be the real condition of things, it seems to me that this is a case 
which requires a change of treatment. The evidence shows that we can 
manufacture screws here cheaper than they can be made in 
I notice that in this country we manufacture screws to the amount of 
$2,184,532. 

Now, with taxes over 100 per cent., operatives starving, factories go- 
ing into bankruptcy, the Government getting nothing, and the country 
flooded with overproduction, how would it do, just by way of experi- 
ment, to make a reduction of taxes, so that the cheapened article of 
screws might come into such general use as to take the place of nails 
in the manufacture of many articles, thus stimulating business and im- 
peok health, bouyancy, and vigor to the mechanics and the mechan- 

arts? 

I now yield to the gentleman from Rhode Island. 

Mr. SPOONER. Mr. Chairman, I can not omit this occasion to add 
my protest to that of the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. BUCK] 
against the statement so ably made by the gentleman from Virginia 
with reference to the great profits made by the American Screw Com- 
pany, of Providence. It is a fact that some years ago that company upon 
a basis not only of their nominal capital but also of their accumulations, 
which were not represented in the nominal capital, did pay large divi- 
dends. That was a period long ago—yearsago; but of recent years the 
American Screw Company has been struggling in competition with other 
manufacturers in this industry and have to-day no monopoly, and are 
not paying large dividends and have not been paying them for many 

ears, as I have already stated. 

I join heartily in what I believe to be the particular p and in- 
tention in the passage of a tariff bill that we should make reductions 
where reductions should properly be made. But I do not believe in 
striking down this industry any more than I believe in striking down 
any other American industry. And I say to-day, when under the 
terms of this bill the reduction has been made in all those classes of 
screws which are ordinarily in use, of over two inches in length, leav- 
ing those of one inch and one-half inch in length at the same rate as 
they are at the present time and only making an increase in this small 
article of the very small screws, I say, Mr. Chairman, that we are 
doing what is fair, just, and right by the various interests involved. 
We are giving for the ordinary sized screws and those most commonly 
peed much less than what they were and are under the present 

This matter is to-day open to competition, and I do not stand here 
speaking in behalf of any local industry, not in behalf of the American 
Screw Company in my own district, but in behalf of those industries 
in other districts and other sections which engage in the same manu- 
facture. I have been willing and am willing to-day to vote for what 
is fair, just, and equitable. But I say, sir, that we ought to go no further. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The pending question is on the amendment 
posed by the . from Virginia [Mr. Tuck ER], which the 
will again report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out all aſter the word “ i pede on line 839, down to and Tooting ine 

844, and insert 45 per cent. ad valorem. 


The 1 5 uestion being taken, there 8 56, noes 85. 
UCKER. No quorum. 
** 1 eee not ha eee 
ers, appoin gentleman from Virginia, Mr. TUCKER, 
the gentleman from Kansas, Mr. HASKELL. 


ag 
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Le committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 55, 
noes 78. 

So (further count not being called for) the amendment was not agreed 
to. 

Mr. WHEELER. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Insert after the word pound,” in line 84, the following: 
That no duty in excess of 50 per cent. ad valorem shall be collected 

on any class of iron orsteel screws commonly called wood-screws.” 

The amendment was not to. 7 

The Clerk proceeded to read the next clause. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I that this clause be read and that the com- 
mittee shall then rise, as it is now almost the hour for the recess. 

Mr. KELLEY. After the clause shall have been read I will then 
move that the committee rise. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Leaving the clause for consideration till to-morrow ? 

Mr. KELLEY. Yes, sir. 

The Clerk read lines 845 to 875, as follows: 


Iron or steel wire, not smaller than No. 10 wire gauge, 2 cents per pound; 
smaller than No. 10 and not smaller than No. 18 wire gauge, 2 and o cents 
per peel smaller than No. 18 and not smaller than No. 26 wire gauge, 3 cents 


8 ; Smaller than No. 26 wire gauge, 3} cents per pound: 
or pra wire covered with cotton, silk, or other material, 
1 as crinoline, corset, and hat wire, shall pay 4 cents per pound 
ition to the foregoing rates: And provided further, That no article made 

. — iron or steel wire, or of which iron or steel wire is a component part of 
chief value, shall pay a less rate of duty than the iron or steel ei wire from which 
it is made, either wholly or in part: And provided further, That iron or steel 
wire cloths, and iron or steel wire nettings, wire rope and wire strand of iron or 
steel made in meshes of ‘any form, shall pay a duty equal in amount to that im- 
podon iron or steel wire of the same gauge, and 3 cents per pound in addition 
Provided, That on all of the kinds of iron or steel, or articles or manu- 

factures of iron or steel hereinbefore in this act enumerated or provided for, 
wan anaoa or coated with any metal, or compound soo or mixture of 
tais, b7 any process whatsoever, to be classified acco the sizes and 

gauges o the coated iron or steel, there shall be paid (excepting on what are 
nown commercially as tin-p! terne- N and tagger-ti: inbe- 
fore provided for), 1 cent per pound in addition to the rates provided in act. 

Mr. KELLEY. I send up to be read an amendment, in order that 
it may be poe: in the RECORD for the guidance of gentlemen. My 
colleague from Kansas [Mr. HASKELL] has also an amendment to offer. 

The Clerk read the amendment proposed by Mr. KELLEY, as fol- 
lows: 

In line 861 strike out all after the word “ nettings,“ down to and including the 
word “form,” in line 862. 

Also, in line 864, strike out the word “ three“ and insert the word two;“ so 
that it will read, “and 2 cents per pound in addition thereto.” 

Mr. HASKELL. To-morrow I shall move to reduce the rate on gal- 
vanized iron from 1 cent to one-half cent per pound. I shall also move 
to reduce the rate on wire cloth and wire nettings to 1 cent, and on 
iron-wire rope to 1 cent instead of 3 cents, and on steel-wire rope to 2} 
cents instead of 3 cents. I may state that the bill in those respects as 
it now stands is not the report of the committee. 

Mr. KELLEY. I move that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. Burrows, of Michigan, reported that the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union had had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 7313) to impose duties on foreign imports, and for other pur- 
poses, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


NICARAGUA CANAL, 


Mr. KASSON. I ask an order to print in bill form the bill (H. R. 
6799) to incorporate the Maritime Canal Company of Nicaragua as pro- 
posed to be amended by the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Knott, from attendance at night sessions. 

To. Mr. KENNA, for to-day, on account of indisposition. 

To Mr. FLOWER, from attendance this evening, on account of sick- 
ness. 

To Mr. CoRNELL, indefinitely, on account of important business. 

To Mr. CABELL, from the evening sessions of the House for three 
days, on account of sickness. 

To Mr. RYAN, from attendance to-night, on account of sickness. 

To Mr. RICHARDSON, of New York, for two days. 

To Mr. Hrrr, until Wednesday next, on account of important busi- 
ness. 


and wire com- 


RECESS. 

The SPEAKER. The hourof half past 5 o’clock having arrived, the 
House, in pursuance of its order, is in recess until half past 7 o'clock 
this evening. 


EVENING SESSION. 
The recess having expired, the House reassembled at half hast 7 
o'clock p. m., the Speaker in the chair. 


LEAVE TO PRINT. 


Mr. COLERICK asked and obtained unanimous consent to have 
printed in the RECORD some remarks prepared by him on the bill (H. 
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R. 3123) relative to the removal of causes from State courts. [See 


Appendix. } 
WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


By unanimous consent, leave was granted for the withdrawal of pa- 
pers as follows: 

To Mr. RITCHIE, relating to the claim of Henry Z. Eaton; no ad- 
verse report. 

To Mr. BRAGG, papers in the case of Mrs. A. P. Loy for a pension, 
to be referred to the Commissioner of Pensions; no adverse report. 

To Mr. HENDERSON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, in the 
case of Mary C. Hamilton; no adverse report. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 
Mr. ALDRICH, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
the committee had examined and found truly enrolled a bill of the Sen- 


ate of the following title; when the Speaker signed the same: 
A bill (S. 325) to provide for the erection of a monument to the mem- 
ory of Major-General the Baron de Kalb. 
HUMBOLDT BAY, CALIFORNIA. 
The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Secretary of 
War, transmi in response to a House resolution of the 7th instant, 
upon the improvement of the entrance to Humboldt Bay, Cali- 
fornia; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce, and ordered 
to be printed. 
EASTERN AND WESTERN BANDS OF CHEROKEES. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives : 


I transmit herewith a communication of the 8th instant, with accompanying 
the of the 


pers Secretary Interior, comprising the er re * 
en to matters of difference the pen ain’ Western bass of Chero- 
kee In required by an item in the sundry civil act approved August 7, 1882, 
Pamphlet tes, page 328. 


CHESTER A. ARTHUR. 
Executive Mansion, February 12, 1883. 


ANNIE E. BAILEY. 
Mr. J. D. e te Mune ¥. cDalley: whieh wer ston oto 
Se es to Annie E. Bailey; which was read a first 
time, h to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and or- 
dered to be printed. 
MYRON E. DUNLAP. 


Mr. BAYNE. I ask unanimous consent to di the Committee 
of the Whole House on the Private Calendar from the er considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 5542) for the relief of Myron E. Dunlap, and 
that the same may be considered at this time. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Whereas Myron E, Dunlap, late first lieutenant of —— E, Fourteenth 
mas New z York Heavy Artillery, was m the service for ten- 

erin ion; 

1 dismissal was based apon insufficient grounds : Therefore, 

Be it enacted, & c. That the said First ä late of Com- 
pany E, Fourteenth ä Heavy Artillery, he is hereby, 

onorabl — 8 of 5 Uni States, with like 


Mr. DAWES. Let us have the report read. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Mi I desire to inquire of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania . BAYNE] whether this bill has been considered 
by any committee o this House? 

Mr. BAYNE. It is oe unanimously from the Committee on 
Military Affairs of this House. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I will reserve the right to object until I can have 
some explanation of the bill. 

Mr. BAYNE. Lask the Clerk to read the letter of the Judge-Ad- 
vocate-General, which will explain the bill; it is very short. 

The SPEAKER. The letter will be read, the bill still being subject 
to objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Wak DEPARTMENT, 


BUREAU or Miuirary Justice, October 5, 1864. 
To the PRESIDENT: 


In the case of Lieutenant tis respectful E. rane Fourteenth New York Heavy Ar- 


wtf the following report submi 
33. peepee 
rmy y for “coni a order i 

cipline. There were two tothe first set forth thathe 


specifications 

ignation while in T of the 8 and under their fire,” 

The second set forth that he did offer as a reason wh: m should 

be accepted that he was incom: nt.” He sloadiod callie tothe ae. 
and not (guilty to the charge. ethen requested an extension of time, to p 

duce a witness for the defense, which the courtrefused. He was found guilty rot 
the c and s; =o and sentenced “to be cashiered, and forever 
qualified from holdi: ce of pos or trust under the United States,” 

Lieutenant Dunlap, 3 application for removal of the disabili: 

by the sentence, says that . of the court had exp: 

ion that no severe punishment could be inflicted, and if the court thought t the 

so severe a 1 they should have given him the benefit of 

could produce. In a case of this description, in which the 


gravity of the offense depends so much m the circumstances under which it 
was , every opportunity — have been given for the introduction 


evidence, 

No evidence was offered, and the acewsed did not avail himself of the privilege 
of making a OA It eee however, from the copy of a communica- 
tion addressed by Li lap to the assistant adj 6 Ninth 
Army Corps, that ie reason for offering his resignation was that he had been 
in command of Company —5 — June 1, 1864, was transferred to Company 
O, in which he was junior o the — officer of the regiment giv 
ing as a reason for transfer that 
He 3 to the ame 


fications, and no o evidence upon thet: trial, 


ardice or other r motive. 

Lieutenant . g A filed the Brel pon of 8 officers of his regiment, 
in which ary Pm certiy to his character as a man and his efficiency as a soldier, 
and ask that 11 by the sentence be removed. 

In 8 of all the circumstances of the case, and the high standing of 
Lieutenant Dunla; ded that the request of the peti- 


a? as an officer, it is recommen 
tioners be gran 
HOLT, 


J. 
Judge-Ad 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the bill which has been read? 


Mr. CANNON. If it does not lead to debate I will not object. 
Mr. DAWES. I am very much inclined to object. Here is a man 


who tendered his resignation for a frivolous reason, right in the face of 
the enemy infront of Petersburgh. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman object? 

Busse DAWES. I withhold my objection until I can hear some ex- 
tion. 

Mr. CANNON. If it can be passed without discussion, I will not 
object; otherwise I shall have to object. 

The SPEAKER. If there is no e the question will be upon 
the engrossment and third reading of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Bill was ordered to be engrossed for a 
third ; and it was accordingly read the third time, and 

Mr. BAYNE moved to reconsider the vote by which the bi 
posed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


LEGISLATIVE, ETC., APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. CANNON. I move that the House now resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole for the further consideration of the legislative, 
executive, and judicial sppropristion bill. 

The motion was 

The House accordingly — itself into Committee of the Whole, 
Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts, in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole 
and resumes the consideration of the bill (H. R. 7482) e i 
priations for the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the 1 — 
ernment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, and for other 
poses. At the time the bill was last under ‘consideration the pendi 
motion was one by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LE FEVRE] to strike 
out the clause in relation to the Botanic Garden. On the vote by tell- 
ers upon that motion no quorum appeared. The tellers will now re- 
sume their station and the committee will proceed to vote. 

Mr. LE FEVRE. Iam , if there can be unanimous consent, 
that that pie of the bill i be passed overuntil later on. The 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN], who takes a great in- 
terest in the matter, is not present. 

Mr. CANNON. Let that be done. 

Mr. ROBESON. Leaving the matter to stand exactly in the posi- 
tion it now is. 

Mr. LE FEVRE. I will ask unanimous consent to pass over the 
agraph until the consideration of the bill has been 3 and t 
to return to it. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 

— as jeremy of the 8 a 2 be 8 — pe age ak 8 2. 
3 chiefs of 2 8 — and one translator, at $2,100 ; eleven clerks 
of 3 4; four clerks of class 3; seven clerks of class 2; fourteen clerks of 
class 1; four clerks, at $1,000 each; and ten clerks, at $900 each; one messenger; 
two t messengers; eight laborers ; one packer, at t $72); in all, $111,030. 

. ATKINS. I move to amend by striking out in line 428 the word 
“four” andi ing three,“ so as to make thesalary of the First Assist- 
ant Secretary of State $3,500. This amendment will place the salary 
of this officer ona level with the salaries of the Second Assistant and Third 
Assistant Secretary of State. Formerly all these officers received the 
same salary; but a yearortwoago, at the instance of Mr. Blaine, then the 
Secretary of State, the salary of the First Assistant Secretary was raised 
to $4,500, because he regarded the gentleman then holding the position 
as a very efficient officer, and believed that the payment of this in- 
creased salary would enable him to carry out what seemed to be a very 
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desirable object, the revival of American shipping and American com- 
merce. As Mr. Blaine has gone out of office, and as the gentleman on 
account of whose peculiar fitness this salary was increased has gone out, 
I in this amendment to bring these three Assisitant Secretaries 
of State upon the same level as they were before. 


Mr. HOLMAN. It seems to me there should be no objection to this 
amendment. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, the salary of the First Assistant 
Secretary of State has always I believe until a year or two ago been 
$3,500 a year. Our friends I believe in the last G „a Democratic 
Congress, increased this salary to $4,500—a thousand dollars more than 
had previously been paid. Of the reasons for that increase I have no 
knowledge. Following the law for the current year we placed this item 
in thebill. If this amount of salary was necessary when it was inserted 
a year or so ago, I see no reason why it is not necessary now. I do not 
understand there are any further facts to be stated; and I am ready for 
a vote. 

Mr. DUNNELL. I hope that the motion made by the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. ATKINS] will not prevail. It does seem to me 
that a gentleman worthy to hold the office of First Assistant of 
State ought not to receive a less compensation than $4,500 a year. The 
gentleman occupying the position at present has a family, as those who 
preceded him have had. I submit that to meet the expenses incident 
to a position of so much prominence the salary should not be less than 
$4,500. I might name other positions in the Government, not more 
important, not of any more dignity, the incumbents of which receive 
$5,000 a year. Thirty-five hundred dollars is a very small compensa- 
tion for an office of this dignified character. I certainly hope that the 
salary named in the bill will not be reduced. I would rather vote that 
the salaries of the Second and Third Assistant Secretaries of State should 
be increased to $4,500. I have no possible interest in this matter. 

Mr. ATKINS. I certainly have no interest in this question except 
the public ; and I sup that is the object the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. DUNNELL] has in view. The gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. CANNON] who has charge of this bill says that this salary was 
put in under the Democratic administration of the House. I must beg 
to correct the gentleman on that point, True, the Democrats had con- 
trol of the House; but this increase was not pos in in the House; it was 
put in where all increases have originated—in the Senate. The House 
non-concurred in the amendment; but in the conference committee the 
salary was fixed at $4,500. I gave a moment ago the reasons then 
offered in favor of an increase. It was urged that the position was very 
ably filled by a gentleman named Mr. Hitt, now a member of this House, 
who was claimed to be especially fitted for the position. Mr. Blaine de- 
sired to signalize his administration in the distinguished position he then 
held, and deemed it important to secure the services of this gentleman. 
As I have said, Mr. Blaine went out of office; Mr, Hitt went out; and 
a very young man has been appointed to the position. He has a fam- 
ily, I presume; but I suppose these other secretarics have families; and 
I suppose a liberal salary is as important to them as it is to him Iam 
not advised that the present incumbent of the office is peculiarly dis- 
tinguished for his abilities or especially fitted for the position more than 
the gentlemen filling the positions of First and Second Assistant Secre- 
taries. I think they ought all to be put on the same plane where they 
were before this exceptional increase of salary was made. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. I see it is provided on the next page 
that two Assistant Secretaries of the Treasury shall each receive $4,500. 
Will the gentleman be willing to strike down those salaries? 

Mr. ATKINS. We have not reached that part of the bill yet. ‘‘Suf- 
ficient unto the day is the evil thereof.’’ I will say, however, that if 
the gentleman thinks it important to strike down those salaries I will 
co-operate with him. But I do not see that there is 3 any 
analogy at all between the two cases. The duties of Assistant $ 

‘of the Treasury may be one thing, and those of Assistant Secretary 
of State another. The duties of one office may be far more onerous 
than those of the other. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. Does the gentleman think that $4,500 
is too much salary for a First Assistant of State? 

Mr. ATKINS. I think the salaries of these Assistant Secretaries of 
State ought all to be $4,500 or $4,000 or $3,500, because, as I under- 
stand, there is no difference in the services rendered by these officers. 

Mr. VALENTINE. There is a very great difference. 

Mr. ATKINS. I would be very glad if the gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. VALENTINE] will tell me what the difference is. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. ROBESON. I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the office of First Assistant Secretary of State is a very 
important, a very onerous, as well as avery responsible one. Its duties 
are not of the same character as those of the assistant secretaries of the 
Treasury, yet in itself it is quite as exacting and quite as important. 
The First Assistant Secretary of State is the Acting Secretary of State 
in the absence of the chief of that ent. When that happens all 
the business, foreign and domestic, of that geat De ent in its re- 
lations to other governments devolve upon him. en the Secretary 
of State is here the First Assistant Secretary is largely the correspondent 
of that Department, frames, draws, puts into shape many of its general 
dispatches, He is besides this the chief of the consular business of the 


country, superintends that organization, takes charge of its busi- 
a receives its reports, and selects and makes the promotion of its 
cers. 

Still further, his is an office very exacting in a personal and pecuniary 
sense. He has certain duties of a personal and social character to dis- 
charge in Washington which he can not escape in the nature of things 
and in the relation of the Department which he represents to the rep- 
resentatives of foreign governments. From all this it will be apparent 
that this is a most difficult office to fill properly. Itscompetentoccupant 
should bean accomplished gentleman and a liberal scholar, familiar with 
the languages of modern Europe. He should be in some sense a diplo- 
mat and acquainted with the relations of different governments. He 
should also be something of a politician, to the extent at least of being 
familiar with the men and affairs of his own country. He should be a 
man of business and have a good knowledge of the movements and re- 
quirements of commerce, its relations to our importations, and our con- 
sular system. The great difficulty about this office is that the Depart- 
ment finds it almost impossible to induce a proper person to take it for 
the salary. 

The present occupant of that office, though apparently a youngman, 
is, I believe, about 40 years of age. He is a man of family and of long 
service. A gentleman of industry and assiduity, of cultivation, of large 

ience and great facility; and I think it would be an invidious as 
well as an improper thing to strike directly at his salary and single him 
out as the only one among several gentlemen who occupy positions of 
c ding rank in the various Departments to have his salary reduced. 

For all these reasons, Mr. Chairman, I do hope the amendment will 
not prevail. 

I now withdraw my pro forma amendment. 
Vote!“ 

The question recurred on Mr. ArkIxs's amendment. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 35, noes 80. 

Mr. ATKINS, No quorum has voted. 

= CANNON. I hope the gentleman will not insist upon the point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands the point of order is with- 
drawn. 

Mr. ELLIS. The point is not withdrawn. 

Mr. CANNON. I hope my friend from Louisiana will not insist on 
the point of order. 

Mr. ELLIS. The gentleman’s friend certainly will not. 

Mr. CANNON. There is evidently no quorum in. the House, and I 
appeal to my friend not to insist on the point of no quorum. 

Mr. TURNER, of Kentucky. Let the roll be called. We ought to 
have a quorum when considering a bill of this magnitude. 

The Chairman appointed Mr. CANNON and Mr. ELLIS as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 46, 
noes 101. 

So the amendment was disagreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 


[Cries of Vote!“ 


Secretary's Office; 

For compensation of the 5 the Treasury, $8,000; two Assistant Secre- 
taries of the Treasury, at $4,500 ; chief clerk and ex-officio superintendent 
of the Treasury building. $2,700; stenographer to the , $2,000; one chief 
of division of warrants, estimates, and appropriations, and one chief of division 
of customs, at $2,750 cach; one assistant chief of division of warrants, estimates, 
and appropriations, $2,400; one chief of appointment division, $2,750; seven chiefs 
of division, at $2,500 each; assistant chief of division, $2,100; five assistant chiefs 
of di ' at $2,000 cach; assistant superintendent of the building, 
$2,100; estimate and digest clerk, $2,000; two disbursing clerks, at $2,500 each ; 
Government actuary under control of the Treasury Department, $2,250; forty- 
one clerks of class 4; additional to three fou clerks, namely, receiv- 
ing clerk of bonds, and two bookkeepers, $100 each; thirty clerks of class 3; 
twenty-seven clerks of class 2; twenty-four clerks of class 1; sixteen clerks, 
at $1,000 each; fifty female clerks, at each; ten messengers, ten assistant 
messengers, one foreman of laborers, $1,000; forty-six laborers, superintendent 
of the Treasury building, $300; eleven laborers, $500 each; three laborers, at $360 
each; one captain of the watch, $1,400; one engineer, $1,400; one assistant en- 
gineer, $1,000; one machinist and gas-fitter, $1,200; one storek: r, $1,200; sixty 
watchmen, and additional to two of said watchmen acting as lieutenants of watch- 
men, $180 each; seven firemen, at $720 each; seventy-tive charwomen, at $180 
each; three conductors at elevators, at $720 each; one telegraph rator, $1 ; 
one gardner, $840; one rintendent of povero; $1,600; and for the follow- 
ing employés while actua ly employed: One foreman of cabinet shop, at & per 
day; one draughtsman, at 81 per day; one cabinet-maker, at $3.50 per day; 
twelve cabinet-makers, at $3 per day; one cabinet-maker, at 82 per day; one fore- 
man of bindery, at % per day: four binders, at$4 per day; one sewer and folder, 
at $2.50 per day; one paper-cutter, at $3 per day; one paper-counter, at $2.25 Rpa: 
day; twenty-six paper-counters and laborers, at $2 per day; in all, $492,021. . 


Mr. CANNON. On page 20, lines 476 and 477, I move to strike out 
the words assistant chief of division, 82, 100,“ and in lieu thereof in- 
sert the words two assistant chiefs of division, at $2,100 each;’’ and 
in lines 517 and 518, on page 22, change the amount there stated; so as 
to read: 8494, 121.25.“ 

That leaves the law the same as for the current fiscal year. 

Mr. HOLMAN. If I understand this correctly, I will reserve the 
point of order. 

Mr. CANNON. It is to make the law as it is now. 
division is now in service. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I ask the amendment be again reported. 


This chief of 


The amendment was again read. 
Mr. HOLMAN. I do not exactly get the order in which this comes 
in. If I understand it, it makes two chiefs instead of one. 
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Mr. ATKINS. They already exist. In the bill one of the 
chief assistants was left out. The 5 thinks they are both 
needed. It is already in the law. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I thought the law for the present year was in the 
same phraseology as the text. 

Mr. ATKINS. I think not. The gentleman from Illinois will state 
whether or not there are not now two chiefs of division. 

Mr. CANNON. There are. 

Mr. HOLMAN. If the law for the present year makes provision for 
these two chiefs of division, of course I do not make the point of order. 


The amendment was adopted. 
The Clerk read = 3 
Supervising A 
ET pervising Architect, $4,500; 
imate and chief, $2,500; one 3 APs 22 hotographer, $2,000; 
two clerks of class 3; three clerks of 1, one cler 2 „ and one assistant 


messenger; in all, 
Mr. CANNON. In line 521, after the word chief, I move to in- 
sert ‘‘clerk,’’ which was dropped out in printing the bin. 
ne amendment was agreed to 
The Clerk read as follows: 


For the following additional force in the Second Comptroller's Office, rendered 
necessary by increase of work aor em | to pensions: Three an of class 4; 
three clerks of class 3; and two clerks of class 1; in all, $12,600. 

Mr. MACKEY. I move, after line 575, to insert the following: 

Provided, That in the 9 of the additional force provided in this 
and subsequent secti reg tes intments shall be made exclusively from those 
States now having less quota of appointments. 

Mr. CANNON. I make the poins of order upon that amendment, 
I make the point that it i 2 new new legislation changing existing law and 
does not retrench 

Mr. BLOUNT. I would lik like to ask my friend from IIlinois if the 
law does not now require this to be done? 

Mr. CANNON. ‘I think it does. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Then the point of order would not be good. 

Mr. MACKEY. Certainly not. 

Mr. CANNON. Then there is no use for this amendment. But the 
point of order is good nevertheless. 

Mr. BLOUNT. That is another question. 

Mr. MACKEY. Does the ponm insist upon the point of order? 

Mr. CANNON. Ido, and I will state the point a little more plainly. 
The law now provides that these appointments in the Treasury shall 
made from the States; that is, it provides that the appointments shall 
be distributed among the States as nearly as may be. That law has been 
construed and appointments are being made, so far as can be, under that 
construction of the law without detriment to the public service. Now 
this changes the existing law in saying that these appointments ‘shall 
be made from those States which have not their quotas without refer- 
ence to the public service. It is therefore to that extent a change of 
existing law and does not retrench expenditures. 

Mr. MACKEY. Mr. Chairman, in reply to the point of order made 
by the gentleman from Illinois, as I undérstand him he admits that this 
is simply in conformity to the lawas it exists at present; and that under 
the requirements of existing statutes such appointments in the 
Department should be made as nearly as practicable from the States on 
the basis of representation; that is to say, that they shall be equitably 
distributed among the different States. Now, the proviso which I have 
offered does not the existing law, as he admits, but provides for 
the enforcement of the law which not been properly enforced here- 
tofore. This simply makes that law, obligatory in the selection of the 
appointees under this bill, and requires that each State shall have its 
legitimate share of these appointments. 

Mr. CANNON. That is also provided for in the civil-service bill. 

Mr. McCOOK. I was about to ask if the gentleman had taken into 
ore the effect of the civil-service een upon these appoint- 


ae MACKEY. I donot know whether the appointments in this case 
will come under that legislation ornot. The trouble is that that law 
Moma not go into effect until after these appointments are made. 

Ir. HISCOCK. Does thegentleman admit that his proposed amend- 
ezi changes existing law? 

Mr. MACKEY. No, sir, it does not; that is just what I claim. I 
claim that it is in harmony with the existing law. The point of order 
made by the gentleman from Illinois is that it does change the existing 
law. Now, my answer is that it does not, but is in harmony with the 
statute of 1875. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
fers before him ? 

Mr. MACKEY. The statute of 1875 contains the following proviso, 
and I believe it is a portion of the appropriation bill, part of the act of 
March 3, 1875: 

eee That on and after January 1, 1878, the appointments of this Depart- 
m 
That is, the Treasury Department— 


shall be so arranged as mally distributed between the several States 
of the United States, the 8888 na the District of Columbia, according to 


Has the gentleman the statute to which he re- 


It does not say shall be apportioned as nearly as possible, but 


that they shall be so arranged as to be equally distributed between the 
several States. 

Mr. CANNON. If the gentleman will allow me to make this single 
suggestion: this is not a new force to be appointed for the current _ 
year. 

Mr. MACKEY. But the force provided for here isa new one. This, 
as I understand it, provides for an increase of twelve additional clerks 
in the Second Comptroller’s Office, twenty in the Second Auditor's 
Office, twenty in the Third Auditor's Office, ten in the Sixth Auditor's 
Office, and sixteen in the Light-House making a total addi- 
tional number of seventy-eight, and eight other additional employés 
provided for by this bill. 

Mr. CANNON. If the gentleman will allow me a moment I would 
say to him that that is an exact repetition of the language of the law 
for the current year. It is simply repeated in this bill. There is not 
a single increase of a clerk by this bill in the Treasury Department. 


It merely adopts the law for the current year. 
Mr. MACK What, then, is the meaning of these words in the 
present bill: 


For additional force wd the Third Auditor's Office rendered necessary by in- 
crease of work to pensions. 

Mr, CANNON. It is merely that in the formation of this bill we 
continue the same phraseology that is in the bill for the current year. 

Mr. HOUK. Then you ought to strike ont the word ‘‘additional.”’ 

Mr. MACKEY. If thereisno additional force provided for, the pro- 
viso can dono harm; and in view of the fact that injustice is being 
done to certain States in the matter of these appointments, I think 
there should be no hesitancy on the partof this committee in adopting 
the amendment which I have suggested. Certain States just around 
Washington have been getting more than their quota all the time in 

ts. 


these Departmen 
Mr. ROBESON. On the point of order, Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
say that a month or so ago we dalaw undertaking to regulate the 


subject of the appointment of clerks to office. That law contained 
various provisions, took the whole subject within its purview, and estab- 
lished a system controlling it. Now, here isa provision offered to cover 
the same subject. I do not know how that provision affects it. It 
either changes that law or is additional to it. It may be right or it may 
be wrong; but it is, in effect, a supplement to the civil-service law and 
changes the condition of the statutes in regard to that subject-matter, 


lbe | and therefore is a shango of existing law. 


It may be said that the civil-service law does not go into effect until 
the Ist day of July next. Neither will this act; neither will this sup- 
plement to it go into effect, if passed, till then. It is not a question of 
right or wrong; it is not a question of wisdom; it is a question whether 
this amendment the law, whether it adds anything to that ctr bs 
tem we have just provided for. We may add to it by a law, provi 
that legislation is in accordance with the rules; but on this appropria- 
tion bill we can not add to it in that way. 

Mr. McCOOK. Do I understand the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
CANNON] to say this bill simply follows the phraseology of the act for 
the current year? If so, the word additional“ is mere verbiage, and 
this discussion is unnecessary. 

Mr. CANNON. If the gentleman will allow me, I will state that this 
does follow the phraseology of the act for the current year; and I may 
state, since my attention been called to it, for avery proper reason. 
In the Pension Office, in the Surgeon-General’s Office, and in the Adju- 
tant-General’s Office we gave a large increase of force last year, not 
intended to run more than three years; and the Committee on Appro- 
priations thought it wise to keep that’ additional force separate from 
the other force, so that at the end of three years it can be dropped with- 
out inconvenience. 

Mr. McCOOK. These clerks are actually in employ now ? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HOUK. The amendment at any rate would be a good admo- 
nition to the Department. 

Mr. PAGE. I find by reference to the Revised Statutes that the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. MACKEY] 
is strictly in accordance with law, unless there may be some- 
thing in What is known as the civil-service act passed at this session 
that may be in conflict with it. I find on reference to this statute that 
it provides that— 

On and after January 1, 1876, the appointments of this Department— 

Referring to the Treasury Department— 
shall be so arranged as to be equally distributed between the several States of 
the United States, the Territories, and the District of Columbia according to 


Now, I claim, Mr. Chairman, that the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina (Mr. MACKEY] providing that these clerks, 
whether they may be additional clerks or clerks to be appointed in the 
future in the Treasury Department, shall be selected from the different 
States in proportion to population is strictly in accordance with the ex- 
isting law and is in order upon this bill. 

Mr. HISCOCK. ska sects po from California [Mr. PAGE] cer- 
tainly could not have erstood the explanation made by the gentle- 
man from Illinois. The Committee on tions for the current 
year found a certain allowance of clerks in all these Departments. We 
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appropriated for those clerks, and then we provided that in addition to 
the force which the Departments then had they might have a certain 
number of additional clerks. We have for the next year given the 
same number of additional clerks that we gave last year. They are 
now in office and hold their place. There are no new appointments to 
be made. We assume they are holding their appointments legally; 
and the result of the amendment, if it were adopted, if it had any ef- 
fect at all, might possibly force the change or the removal of some of 
these clerks. I donot know whether it would or would not. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Why not strike out the word additional?“ 

Mr. HISCOCK. We want the word additional“ to preserve the 
distinction between this and the regular force. 

Mr. PAGE. Iwant to ask the chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations or the gentleman in charge of the bill a question for informa- 
tion and not for controversy. I ask if the force provided for in the 
Second Comptroller’s Office beginning in line 571 is an additional force 
that was not provided for in the last appropriation bill? 

Mr. HISCOCK. It is not. 

Mr. PAGE. Then why do you say ‘‘additional’’ force? 

Mr. HISCOCK. We have tried to explain that. There is a regular 
establishment, and we gave besides this force of clerks, calling them an 
additional force, and we continue the same additional force for the next 
fiscal year, but we do not increase the establishment over what it is for 
the present fiscal year. We call it an additional force because it is 
additional to the establishment which existed in that office at the time 
the act of last year came into effect. 

Mr. PAGE. Then I would suggest that the word ‘‘additional’’ is 
not necessary. 

Mr. HISCOCK. We wanted to continue the distinction which I have 


ss rose 
. BLOUNT. I understand the gentleman from South Carolina de- 
sires to modify his amendment. 

Mr. MACKEY. I desire to modify my amendment by substituting 
the word any for the word the; so that it will read: 

Provided, That the appointment of any additional force provided for by this 
and subsequent sections, &. 

Now, if there be no additional force provided for by the bill, that 
amendment will amount to nothing. If there be any additional force 
authorized to be appointed by the bill then they will have to be appointed 


in accordance with that proviso. 
Mr. CANNON rose. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is prepared to rule on the point of 


order if desired. [Cries of Rule!“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read the amendment as modified, as follows: 

At the end of line 575 add the following: 

“Provided, That in the appointment 1 additional force provided for in this 
and subsequent sections sw eee shall be made exclusively from those 
States now having less than their quota of appointments.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will direct the Clerk to read a clause 
from the civil-service bill recently passed. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Third. Appointments to the public service aforesaid in the Departments at 
Washington shall be gene ana among the several States and Territories and 
the District of Columbia upon the basis of population as ascertained at the last 
preceding census. 

The CHAIRMAN. It appears to the Chair that there is a conflict 
between the two propositions; the civil-service act makes one declara- 
tion and the proposed amendment another. The Chair therefore sus- 
tains the point of order. 

Mr. MACKEY. Having the highest opinion of the present occupant 
of the chair, yet with all due respect I feel it necessary to appeal from 
his decision. 

The CHAIRMAN. An appeal being taken from the decision of the 
Chair, the question is, Shall the decision of the Chair stand as the judg- 
ment of the committee? 

The question was taken, and it was decided in the affirmative. 

So the decision of the Chair was sustained. 

Mr. WAIT. I move to amend the pending paragraph by striking out 
the word“ following,“ in line 571; also to insert, after the word force, 
in the same line, the words ‘‘heretofore appointed;’’ so that it will 
read for the additional force heretofore appointed in the Second Comp- 
troller’s Office,” &c. 

If that amendment shall be adopted, the law will be perfectly clear 
that all the House is called upon to do at this time is to make an ap- 
propriation for a force not hereafter to be appointed, but a force already 
existing and authorized by the last appropriation bill. That will make 
the provision clear. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I make a point of order on that amendment. The 
effect of it will be to change the law; or whether it changes the law or 
not, which I think it does, it will have this effect: in the event these 
words are inserted, and there should be a vacancy in the force, there 
will be no power to fill it. This appropriation is to pay for the clerks 
e appointed. I think, therefore, the amendment should not 
be 


Mr. WAIT. If I understand the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CAN~ 


Nox] in charge of this bill, he does not propose to appoint any addi- 
tional clerks in the office of the Second Comptroller. There have been 
clerks already appointed, and all he proposes now to do is to provide 
for the payment of those clerks for another year. My amendment will 
provide for that exactly, if I understand it. 

Mr. ATKINS. The amendment is all mere verbiage; it amounts to 
nothing. The reason why this language was put in the bill was to con- 
tinue the force appointed in the Second Comptroller’s Office for the ex- 
amination of pensions, distinct from the other force there, with the ex- 
pectation and hope that in two or three years this additional force may 
be done away with. 

The amendment of Mr. WAIT was not to. 

Mr. MACKEY. I move to add to the paragraph that which I send 
to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Provided, That in the appointment of any additional force provided for in this 
and in subsequent sections, appointments shall be a: rtioned among the sev- 
eral States and Territories and the District of Columbia upon the basis of popu- 
lation as ascertained at the preceding census. 

Mr. CANNON. I make the point of order on that amendment that 
it proposes to change existing law. It is true the civil-service bill does 
require generally in the Departments that appointments shall be made 
inthatway. Butthisamendmentselectsthe Ainoa Comptroller’s Office, 
and one other bureau in the Treasury Department, and proviđes that 
the appointments in those particular bureaus shall be apportioned among 
— States and Territories and District of Columbia according to popu- 

tion. 

Mr. MACKEY. The gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr, CANNON. Therefore it does change existing law, because the 
existing law applies to the Department as a whole. 

Mr. MACKEY. I think the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] 
is mistaken. The amendment offered by me does not refer solely to the 
additional clerks provided for in this paragraph, butit refers to all those 
provided for in subsequent paragraphs. 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly. 

Mr. MACKEY. And that includes all the additional clerks pro- 
vided for in the Treasury Department. My amendment says ‘‘any 
additional force provided for in this and subsequent sections that i 
all the additional clerks provided for by this act. The only additio: 
force provided for in this act is the additional force to be employed in 
the Treasury Department. 

Mr. Chairman 


Mr. VAN VOORHIS. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman rise to the point of order? 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. Ido. I understand that the law now applied 
to the Treasury Department is that the clerks must be distributed in 
the manner suggested by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
MACKEY] in his amendment; it does not apply to any other Depart- 
ment. That is the law now, and has been for years, in relation to the 
force in the Treasury Department. 

1 MACKEY. There is no harm in reminding them that that is 

e law. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. There is no use in enacting it over again. 

Mr. MACKEY. They do not follow it. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. They do follow it explicity in the Treasury 
Department. The State of New York has not been able to get a man 
appointed in that Department for several years, owing to the fact that 

e quota of New York is more than full. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I do not think that the argument of my friend will 
bear examination. The proposition of the gentleman from South Car- 
olina [Mr. MACKEY] is identical in every word and syllable with the 
third clanse of the civil-service bill. As to the appointments of officers 
other than those provided for in this appropriation bill, the amendment 
does not apply at all. It does not operate to change existing law as to 
them. It relates to the officers provided for in this bill, and as I have 
already stated the language is that exactly of the civil-service bill, and 
therefore is no change of existing law. It may be a matter of surplus- 
age; but that does not go to the question of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to know what the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT] understands by the word section“ 
as applied to this bill. 

. BLOUNT. The gentleman refers, I suppose, to the section to 
which he offers the amendment, and the succeeding sections. 

The CHAIRMAN. These are clauses. 

Mr. MACKEY. I will modify the amendment by saying ‘‘clauses.’’ 

Mr. BLOUNT. Certainly these are clauses; but the point the gen- 
tleman from Illinois makes is that the amendment changes existing law 
because it simply relates to certain clauses of this bill while the civil- 
service act is a general law applicable to all appointments. __ 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. I hope the gentleman from South Carolina 
will withdraw his amendment. The law stands now precisely as he 
wants it; and why should we spend an hour here wrangling over it? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina has modi- 
fied his amendment. The Clerk will report it as modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


N the appointment of any additional force provided for in this 
and the t paragraphs of this bill appointments be apportioned 
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among the several States and Territories and the District of Columbia upon the 
basis of population as ascertained at the last preceding census. 

Mr. CANNON. If the point already raised be not good, it seems to 
me the amendment is liable to the further point that we have not 
reached these other paragraphs, and they are not subject to amendment 
until reached. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I will make this further point: The gentleman uses 
the word additional, which must be understood as being used in the 
sense in which itis used in the law which we have before us. In that 
law it is used not as creating additional force, but describing a force 
already in existence and which is to be continued for the co: fiscal 
year. We have stated here and made it clear that no additional force 
is created. Now, the effect of the amendment would be to apportion 
this additional force already appointed upon a certain basis. By the 
amendment all the clerks in all the Departments from all the States are 
to be apportioned upon that basis; itis not confined to the clerks indi- 
cated in this paragraph. If you undertake to apportion the clerks al- 
ready appointed according to this provision you may disturb, as sug- 
gested by the gentleman from Wisconsin, the equilibrium of all the 

with reference to appointments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is prepared to dispose of the point ot 
order. In the opinion of the Chair the question is not very clear; but 
the of the amendment is so nearly the same as the 
of the civil-service act that the Chair will not take the liberty of ruling 
out the amendment, but will allow it to be passed upon on its merits 
by the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. I move to amend the amendment by adding 
the words and all acts and parts of acts inconsistent with this proviso 
are hereby repealed.” 

Mr. C ON. I hope we shall have a vote. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. I want to be heard a moment on this amend- 
ment. The civil-service act which has been referred to is not yet in 
operation. It is not the law of the land, and will not be for some little 
time. 

Mr. BLOUNT. It will be by the time this bill is. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. But there is a provision of law which applies 
to the Treasury Department and which ought to be repealed if we en- 
act this amendment. Under that provision of law the Treasury De- 
partment years ago took an account of all the clerks in that Depart- 
ment, giving every State credit for the number of clerks that were 
charged to it. 
their quota of appointments and what States had a surplus. All this 
has been done and is upon record at the Treasury Department. It 
renders unn this legislation. But if we are going to enact over 
again a provision of this kind we ought to repeal the former provision, 
leaving the Treasury Department bound by only one statute. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is apn the amendment proposed 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. VAN VoonnHIS] to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from South Carolina. 

The amendment of Mr. VAN VooRHIS was again read. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I raise a point of order on that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is too late now to raise a point of order upon 
it, as it has been discussed. 

The amendment of Mr. VAN VOORHIS was not agreed to. 

The amendment of Mr. MACKEY was not agreed to; there being— 
ayes 22, noes not counted. 

Mr. RAY. In order to make it clear that the language of this clause 
does not authorize any additional force, I move to amend by striking 
out the word following.“ 

Mr. HISCOCK. We have made that clear already. These clerks 
are carried through the books in this way. Having once started a head- 
ing for them it is proper to let it ran. Iassure the gentleman we had 
better allow the language to remain as it is. 

Mr. RAY. Itseemed to me that the striking out of this word would 
make the provision plainer, but at the suggestion of the gentleman I 
withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. WAIT. Imove to amend by striking out the word additional,“ 
in line 571, and inserting the word temporary.“ This word ‘‘addi- 
tional’’ is calculated undoubtedly to lead to the interpretation put 
upon the provision by the gentleman from South Carolina that the Ap- 
propriations Committee propose to add to the clerical force in this bu- 
reau. If the word additional“ bestruck out and temporary ” sub- 
stituted there will be no embarrassment of that kind, and the purpose 
of the committee to make an appropriation to pay for a temporary force 
already existing and which is to be continued in this particular bureau 
will be made clear. 

The amendment was not agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Auditor of the Treasury for t peran = 

For the Auditor of the = ea the Boe Oring 1 $3,600; deputy 
auditor, $2,250; chief clerk, $2,000; eight chiefs of division, at $2,000 each ; 
clerks of class 4, and additional to one clerk as clerk, $200; sixty- 
three clerks of class 3; seventy-four clerks of class 2; fifty-six clerks of class 1; 
thirty-two clerks at $1 000 each; twenty-three female assorters of money-orders; 
at each; three assistant messengers; twenty laborers; and ten charwomen, 


at $180 each} in all, $392,510. 
Mr. ANDERSON. Lask the gentleman in of the bill whether 
asked for? 


any additional force in this department Was 
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Mr. CANNON. In the Sixth Auditor’s Office? 


Mr. ANDERSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CANNON. I believe there was additional force asked for. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I move in line 642 to strike out “‘ fifteen ” and in 
lien thereof to insert seventeen; so it will read seventeen clerks of 
class 4. _Ishould like to ask the gentleman in charge of the bill whether 
he could not accept that amendment? I know that Department is hand- 
ling a larger amount of work than is a fair day’s work for each one of 
the t force. I know men there who work two extra hours. Years 
ago I happened to come across some facts in looking after some other 
matters as a member of the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads; 
and these statistics will show what I mean: In 1862 the number of 
quarterly accounts passed by each clerk was 840; ten years afterward, 
in 3 and to-day, 1,970. 

Mr. CANNON. Where does the gentleman get his statistics? 

Mr. ANDERSON. When examininginto the matter of a postal tele- 
graph I ran over this whole thing. 9 
5 175 VAN VOORHIS. What has a postal telegraph to do with this 

? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I have moved the amendment, and hope that it 
will be adopted. 

Mr.CANNON. The committee after full consideration came to the 
conclusion the force in the Sixth Auditor’s Office was ample to perform 
its work. Ibelieve the committee is substantially unanimous on that 


point. 

Mr. ANDERSON. In ing that conclusion did the committee 
take into consideration each clerk has to do two hours’ extra work. 
These are the men I am speaking of. Iam not speaking of all, but I do 
know some of these clerks in that department have for two years been 
compelled to do overwork. 

. CANNON. Does the gentleman insist on his amendment? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I should like very much to have it adopted. 

Mr. WAIT. Ishould like to inquire of the gentleman having this 
bill in charge whether the work in that bureau has notincreased about 
35 per cent. for a number of years past on account of the increase in the 
money-order offices throughout the country, and whether with that in- 
increase in the work there has been any corresponding increase of the 
clerical force? 

Mr. HISCOCK. I also desire to ask the gentleman from Illinois a 
question, whether the clerks in one bureau can not be transferred by 

e of the Treasury to another, and whether he has not al- 
lowed a large amount of money to lapse into the Treasury because the 
appropriation was larger for clerical force than was needed? 

Mr. HOOKER. We donot know what is going on on this side of 
the Hall. The amendment should be read from the Clerk’s desk, and 
members should address the Chair. 

Mr. CANNON. I will detain the House with a sentence or two on 
this matter. And first, in reply to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Hiscock], and the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Warr]. I holdin 
my hand a letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, dated the 22d of 
last month, from which I will read an extract: 


In the event of vacancies occurring which it was not absolutely necessary to 
All at once, I have refrained from filling them until the service required it should 
be done. By this means some $40,000 have been saved to the Government since 
the inning of 8 fiscal year. I shall continue this practice whenever 
the public business will permit. 


It will thus be seen the Secretary of the Treasury has not appointed 
all the clerks given to him under the law, because it was not necessary 
for him to do so. 

I will say further, Mr. Chairman, the committee after full investi- 
gation, and for this and other reasons I will not refer to in detail, came 
to the conclusion in regard to this and every other bureau of the Treas- 
ury Department, the Secretary of the Treasury, having under the gen- 
eral law the power to transfer clerks from one bureau to another, had 
ample force to do all the necessary work. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I move to strike out the last word for the purpose 
of making an inquiry. I understand this language used in many places 
for additional force in the Second Comptroller’s office is rendered neces- 
sary by the increase of work relating to pensions; that is to say, the 
arrearage act has increased the demand for clerical force. I wish to 
know bed my friend how long it will be before we ma} omit this part of 
the bill? 

Mr. CANNON. At the time that estimate was made by the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions last year he supposed that it would be from three to 
four years, probably three. Just how long it will take I can not tell. 
Whenever the work is done of course the clerks will be dropped out. 

Mr. BLOUNT. My object in asking was simply to get information 
which I endeavored to get when the bill was up for consideration; and 
when I asked the gentleman in charge of that bill this same question, 
it was not heard in the confusion then prevailing or he was diverted 
from replying by some other questions asked at the same time. 

Mr. CANNON. I suppose it is practically impossible to give any- 
thing like an accurate estimate as to the time when these clerks will be 
employed. Nothing more than a shrewd estimate, which I do not pre- 
tend to give, could probably be made. The only information that Ican 

jie upoo e subject is derived from the views of the Commissioner, as 
ve 5 
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The Chair understands the pro forma amend- 


The CHAIRMAN. 
ment to be withdrawn. 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment proposed by the gen- 
tleman from Kansas. 


The amendment was not agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


To provide temporary force to dispose of accumulated money-orders: Three 
dakk ot class T; throe clerks at $1,000 each; and four clerks x $900 each; in 


Mr. MACKEY. I move to strike out the last word for the purpose 
of making an inquiry of the gentleman in of this bill. I wish 
to ask if the additional force provided for in this paragraph has been 
already appointed? 

Mr. CANNON. There is no additional force provided for. 

Mr. MACKEY. IS it to continue the present force employed under 
the appropriation bill of last year? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes; the force has been already provided for, and 
the necessity for its continuance will probably exist during the next 
fiscal year, or longer. 

Mr. MACKEY. It is then no additional force? 

Mr. CANNON. No; it is simply to provide for the force already em- 
ployed. 

Mr. MACKEY. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Register of the Treasury: For the ster of the Treasury, $4,000; assistant 
register, $2,250; five chiefs of division at $2,000 each; eighteen clerks of class 4 
one of whom shall receive $200 additional for services as disbursing clerk, an 

shall give bond in such amount as the Secretary of the Treasury may deter- 


mine; seventeen clerks of class 3; fifteen clerks of class 2; twenty clerks of 
class 1; four clerks at $1,000 each; forty copyists at $900 each; one messenger; 
five t messengers; and seven laborers; in all, $170,110. 


Mr. HOOKER. I move to strike out the last word for the purpose 
of asking a question. I wishtoask the gentleman in charge of this bill 
what number of copying clerks is now employed in the office of the 
Register of the Treasury; and whether this bill cuts off any who have 
been employed during the present fiscal year ? 

Mr.CANNON. The number of copyists now employed in this office 
is sixty. The bill appropriates for forty. We will drop out at the end 
of the present fiscal year twenty of the present employés there. 

Mr? HOOKER. What is the necessity for this? 

` Mr. CANNON. Simply from the fact that in the opinion of the Com- 

mittee on Appropriations there is no necessity for their continuance; 
and therefore, being no longer necessary, we have dropped them out. 
But, to answer the gentleman more fully, I will say that in this one office 
they had necessarily a greater number of people at work during the 
period when the refunding operations were going on. Now the whole 
of the refunding is practically accomplished. The coupon bonds have 
been surrendered and registered bonds substituted in their place. There- 
fore, when our attention was called to the necessity of continuing this 
force in this office, it was ascertained that it was not deemed essential. 
But, acting under the advice of the Secretary of the Treasury and to be 
entirely safe, we called the Register of the Treasury before us for exam- 
ination upon the subject, and, after full inquiry of him and hearing his 
statement, came to the conclusion that the publie service would be 
abundantly cared for by forty instead of sixty clerks. 

Mr. HOOKER. I wish to inquire whether sixty are not now em- 
ployed and are deemed n in that office; and if the House bill 
as at present framed, the bill under consideration, does not fail to pro- 
vide for that number? 

Mr. CANNON. I believe I have already answered that there are 
sixty employed there now, but in the opinion of the committee twenty 
of them will be no longer necessary after the close of the present fiscal 
year, therefore they were dropped out. 

Mr. HOOKER. I withdraw the pro forma amendment and move to 
strike out the word forty,’’ in line 694, and insert sixty.“ 

I do that, Mr. Chairman, because this seems to be the appropriate 
number, and if the necessity for their continuance exists now, that 
force should be appropriated for. If it does not exist at any future 
time provision can be made to reduce the force to the required limits. 
It seems to me that there is no necessity for dropping so many employés 
from that Department as long as it is admitted that their services are 
necessary, on the mere assumption that at a time in the future there 
would not be so many needed. I therefore move the adoption of the 
amendment which I suggest. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the gentleman from Mississippi. 

The amendment was not agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the following additional employés in the office of the Light-House Board, 
who shall be paid from the appropriations for the Light-House Establishment, 
namely: One clerk of class 2; one clerk of class 1; fourteen clerks at $900 each; 
two assistant messengers; one laborer, $600; one assistant civil engineer, $2,400; 
one draughtsman, $1,800; one draughtsman, $1,680; one draughtsman, $1,320, 
and one draughtsman, $1,200; in all, $25,640. 

Mr. MACKEY. I move to strike out the last word in order to make 
a similar inquiry of the gentleman in charge of this bill to the one which 
I made a few momentssince in reference tothe preceding paragraph pro- 
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viding for additional employés in the money-order office. That is, 
woane or not the additional force as provided for here is already em- 
ployed? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes, sir; and in addition I will say to the gentle- 
man that there is not an increase of a single person or employé by this 
bill, so far as I can recollect, over those p in the appropriation bill 
for the current year. 

Mr. MACKEY. Does the gentleman mean to say that this additional 
force of employés for the Light-House Board has been already employed? 

Mr. CANNON. I really do not know. What I mean to say is this, 
that the law for the current year authorized their employment pre- 
cisely as it is here. I suppose that they have been employed because 
they wanted very badly to get an increase. 

Mr. MACKEY. I withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I renew it for the purpose of making aninquiry. I 
understood in the matter of the employment of the additional clerks 
in the Pension Bureau that the provision was inserted because they 
wanted in that way to indicate that it was a temporary force, or a force 
that was destined only to be employed fora limited time; that is to say, 
they would be dropped out in two or three years. Now, the language 
seems to be different in this case. 

Mr. CANNON. I will explain to the gentleman. Under the legis- 
lation of last year, the appropriation bill for the current year, no clerk 
can be employed unless there is one appropriation made for his em- 
ployment, and these clerks provided for here have been employed and 

id from the appropriations for the Light-House service. that this 

guage is y in the nature of a limitation upon the power to em- 
ploy clerks and pay from those appropriations and is only a continuance 
of the appropriations for the present year. 

The Clerk read the following paragraph: 

Secret-service division: For one chief, ; one chief clerk, $2,000; one clerk 
of class 4; two clerks of class2; one clerk of class 1; one clerk at $1,000; and 
one attendant at $680; in all, $12,980. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I move to strike out the paragraph just read. 

a reason for making this motion is that I want to know from the 
gentleman in charge of the bill the necessity for keeping up this force 
when the work might be done by the ordinary clerical force of the 
Department. We pay the chief of that service more, I believe, than 
the majority of the governors of the different States of this Union are 
paid. Then we pay one chief clerk $2,000. We have appropriated 
for this service year after year, and I do not know any reason why it 
could not be done by the common clerical force of the Department. 

Mr. CANNON. What service does my friend from Tennessee refer 
to? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. The secret service division. I wish to know why 

is service can not be done by the ordinary clerical force of the De- 


ent. 

Mr. CANNON. I believe at the last session of the last Congress the 

338 from Tennessee [Mr. ATKINS] cut down the appropriation 

or this service very considerably, and since that time we have given 
substantially the same appropriation. I really know very little about 
it. Is it is necessary, or at least proper if not necessary, that 
there should be somebody in the Government charged with the detec- 
tion of crimes in relation to counterfeiting. I know of no sufficient 
reason why this paragraph should be stricken out. 

Mr. McMILLIN. AII of the officers of the Government, that is, the 
district attorneys and marshals and others, phe Har a of the ad- 
ministration of justice, are specially charged with that work. 

Mr. PAGE. This is an important bureau and always has been for 
the detection of counterfeiting. 

Mr. BLOUNT. If my friend from Tennessee will take the trouble 
to go the Treasury Department and see the chief of this division and 
inquire about its operations, he will see there is not a more important 
service in this bill. The operations of that service respecting the cir- 
culation of forged bonds and notes have been most remarkable and of 
great advantage to the whole country. I trust my friend, if he has 
any doubt about the importance of the service, will visit that office. I 
am sure he will be greatly entertained and will be satisfied of its value. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Then I understand the work that is done by this 
office is the detection of those who counterfeit coins and paper currency ? 

Mr. BLOUNT. Yes, sir. 

I withdraw my amendment. I merely wished 
to know what the service was. 

The Clerk read the following paragraph under the heading ‘‘Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue: 

For salaries and expenses of collectors and deputy collectors, $1,975,000. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


At the end of the paragraph add the following: 

“That from and after the 30th day of June, there shall be no more than 
forty-six collection districts; and it shall be the duty of the President, and he is 
hereby authorized and directed, to reduce the internal-revenue districts to not 


exceeding the number aforesaid in the manner heretofore provided by law. 


Mr. CANNON. 
amendment, 


I think I must reserve the point of order on that 
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Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. Will the gentleman please state 
what is the point of ordér? 

Mr. CANNON. Iam not sure whether the amendment is subject to 
the point of order or not; I will suggest, however, to the Chair that while 
there are more than forty-six collectors yet it is impossible for the Chair 


to say whether the amendment would retrench expenditures, because 
this is an appropriation that runs to deputy collectors and to clerks as 
well as to collectors. For aught the Chair can tell it would be an ex- 
pensive rather than an economical amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Kentucky desire to be 
heard on the point of order? 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. Has any point of order been made 
on the amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order has been made. 

Mr. BLOUNT. If my friend from Kentucky will allow me, I will 
state this force was reduced in the Forty-sixth Congress on the legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial appropriation bill. An amendment of 
this sort has never been held to be out of order. It is a reduction of 
the number of employés. 

Mr. HOLMAN. It is certainly not subject to the point of order. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Clearly not. But while the point of order is pending 
I do not say anything as to the merits. 

Mr. CANNON. e force was reduced at the instance of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

Mr. BLOUNT. The gentleman from Illinois is very much mistaken 
in making that statement. On the contrary, the reduction was below 
the wishes of the Secretary of the Treasury, and it was put upon this 
very bill. 

“Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. If there is no point of order pend- 
ing on the amendment, I desire to be heard on it for a few moments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order has been made. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. Then I desire to be heard for a 
moment on the point of order. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair doesnot desire a long discussion on the 
point of order. The Chair is ready to rule on it. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. If the Chair is ready to rule, I will 
bow to the ruling of the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. I supposed the point of order would 
not be sustained. 

This is not the first time since the establishment of the internal-reve- 
nue system that an effort has been made to reduce the number of col- 
lectors. The official force in the Internal Revenue Department has been 
constantly reduced by the action of Congress since the commencement 
of it, or rather since the year 1866, when a great many of the taxes im- 
posed under the internal-revenue system were repealed. At that time, 
in 1866, we raised $310,000,000 under the internal-revenue system alone; 
and at that time there was not only a collector but likewise an assessor 
for nearly every Congressional district in the United States, established 
by the provisions of the original law. 

The consolidations of these districts began in 1876; the number was 
reduced to 135 by the act of August 5, 1876. Afte in 1877, the 
House undertook to reduce the number to 120; but the te struck 
out that number and it was fixed at 126, at which number they have 
stood from that day to this. 

It is manifestly the duty of Congress, as we are proposing to repeal 
the internal- revenue tax system, to reduce as far as possible the inter- 
nal-revenue force. One hundred and twenty-six internal- revenue col- 
lection districts are more than is now necessary. 

Take the State of Alabama, for instance; it comprises two internal- 
revenue collection districts, in which is collected the sum of $140,000 
annually. I cited that State because it is as good an example as I could 
give, though many of the other States are in the same condition. 

Of that $140,000 the sum of $74,000 is collected in the shape of spe- 
cial taxes laid upon licensed liquor-dealers and taxes collected from 
others who pay for a special license from the Government, and $40,000 
more is collected from taxes laid upon banks. About $114,000 out of 
the $140,000 is collected in that way, leaving the remainder to be col- 
lected from tobacco, cigars, and distilled spirits. 

Now, it is absolutely unnecessary that two collection districts should 
be maintained in that State for that purpose. In many of the collec- 
tion districts of the country there is collected annually nine or ten 
millions of dollars. Alabama is a small State, and those two districts 
could be consolidated into one. 3 ſor special licenses can 
be made to a collector in one part of the State as well as in another, 
and the matter requires but little or no supervision. The small amount 
8 for adhesive stamps is collected directly by the bureau here 
ut i x 

There is really no necessity for retaining any longer these one hun- 
dred and twenty-six collectors of internal revenue. eir salaries range 
from $2,000 to $4,000 each per annum, involving an expénditure of half 
a million of dollars or more every year. The ition I have sub- 
mitted is not only in the interest of economy but in the interest of good 
government; and the number that I propose in my amendment is really 
all that is absolutely necessary. 


Take my own State, Kentucky; there are four or five collection dis- 
tricts in that State, five I believe. Thatnumber is absolutely unneces- 
sary there. In the eighth collection district, part of which is in the 
Co ional district which I have the honor to represent, but very 
little of the revenue is collected, and there is absolutely no use for it 
atall. The collector at Louisville can administer the affairs of that 
collection district just as well as can the collector who lives within it. 

There is no use for the collector at Lexington, although I believe he 
collected last year nearly $3,000,000. The different sections of the 
State are so connected by means of railroads that the collector at Louis- 
ville can collect for the other district, and can administer the affairs of 
the entire district with more economy and with as mueh satisfaction 
to the people who have the taxes to pay as can a collector at Lex- 


Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. CANNON. Iwill say by way of opposing the amendment of 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. THompson] that pass aera 
for collectors and their deputies is the same that was made for the cur- 
rent year, and I believe the same that was made for the preceding 


year. 
It is a fund that is expended just as we give it. Itisa branch of the 
service where the garment can be cut according to the cloth. 

In reference to the items for storekeepers and gaugers, there the 
service is to be done according to the amount of high wines or distilled 
soia that are produced. But for collectors, their deputies, and the 

erks in their offices there is no deficiency this year; there was none 
last year and there will be none for the year to come; whatever amount 
we may give for the expensesof that branch of the service can be cut 
down so as to be kept within the appropriation. 

Ido not think this is a very expensive branch of the service. In 
round numbers there is collected from $145,000,000 to $150,000,000 
annually, cheaper by far than any other revennes of equal amount of 
this Government were ever collected, or of any other government. 

I want to call the attention of gentlemen to a fact that is a matter 
for which this branch of the revenue service is to be commended, that 
for years and years there has not been one dollar lost or one dollar or 
one cent of defalcation in this bureau. 

It is not so much a matter of the exact amount that each collector 
may collect as what he collects it from. The collections are made from 
taxes on liquors, tobacco, from licenses, from certain bank taxes, such 
as stamps upon checks, &c. I undertake to say that it is perhaps more 
important to have the country properly policed and looked after by 
men who understand the ground, who are acquainted in the different 
districts in which they reside, and by men of character and responsi- 
bility. That is about as important as it is to collect the revenue. 

I should rather say thatit is about as important to see that no frauds 
are committed and that the revenue is fairly and fally collected. I 
think the service has been well done, and I think it would be hazard- 
ous to cut it down, considering the manner in which the service has 
been performed and these collections have been made. I hope, there- 
fore, the amendment will be voted down. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. I move to strike out the last word. 
I have no desire to cripple the service; I am equally interested with 
the gentleman who has charge of this appropriation bill in having a 

and effective internal-revenue service, for I am one of the few men 
on this floor who are not in favor of abolishing the internal-revenue 


system. 

But I do not like to see the service crippled by being top-heavy, as I 
think it is in this case. The gentleman says that these collectors are 
necessary; I do not think so. Why are they necessary? He says they 
are on account of the amount collected. Notatall. Take, 
for instance, the collector at the port of New York. He collects $141,- 
000,000 every year, and he accounts for it all; there are no defalcations 
there. The fact that defalcations have not occurred among these col- 
lectors does not show that the offices are necessary at all. Why should 
a distinct collection office, with all the deputy collectors and the entire 
clerical force, be maintained in any locality if the business can be con- 
solidated in a single office in each State or Territory and the work per- 
formed with more satisfaction and less trouble? 

There is no tax assessed which is not assessed directly by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue himself. Not one cask of spirits can be 
moved without his having prompt notice. Nota barrel of whisky goes 
into a bonded warehouse without a record being taken in the office of 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue here in Washington. These out- 
side collection districts to the number to which they have obtained are 
totally and abs®lutely unnecessary; and now when the internal-reve- 
nue system is being gradually wiped out it seems to me the time has 
come when this force can be and should be reduced, because the taxes 
can be as satisfactorily collected and as honestly accounted for through 
one office as through halfadozen. Is there any good reason why there 
should not be a consolidation of the business? 

The gentleman from Illinois says he has not investigated the question. 
I have partially investigated it. Ihave gone through it so far as I have 
been able; and I can show him now by the books of the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue that in many of these districts the expense of the 
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collection amounts to about 10 per cent. on the amount collected. The 
average is 3} per cent.; in large districts it is as low as 1} per cent. 
In many of these districts there is not a single distillery. In many of 
them the entire revenue arises simply from the special licenses issued 
to retailers of spirits and tobacco, and from the taxation imposed on 
banks, which there is no trouble to collect. If we propose to maintain 
the system of internal-revenue taxation, it is absolutely necessary we 
shall put it on an economical basis, in order that there may not be a 
“ howl” over the country that there are too many office-holders scat- 
tered through the land interfering with elections and ‘‘bulldozing”’ 
the people. For my part I do not wish to see the internal-revenne sys- 
tem of taxation abolished. I do not wish to see it dragged down by 
having too many barnacles hanging upon it, when the business can be 
consolidated, while the service will be just as efficient and much more 
economical. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Do I understand that the proposition of the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. THompson] is to abolish the office of 
collector except, it may be, one such officer for each State? 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. I propose to leave the number 
forty-six, corresponding with the number of the States and Territories.“ 
Under the law the President has authority to consolidate one or more 
States or parts of States into a single collection district. 

Mr. HENDERSON. And would the gentleman have more than one 
collector appointed in some of the States? 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. Ifitisnecessary. But it the Presi- 
dent finds that there are two States—for instance, Alabama and Missis- 
sippi—which can be incorporated into one collection district without 
impairing the efficiency of the service, he can make the consolidation. 
My amendment leaves the matter in the discretion of the President, 
just as the law now leaves it—the law of February 7, 1867. 

Mr. HENDERSON. There is not any collector in my district; there- 
fore I am not anxious about this provision for the purpose of retaining 
any particular appointee. A part of the Congressional district which I 
have the honor to represent is in a collection district in which more 
than $1,000,000 are collected monthly; and there is another district in 
our State where the collections amount to nearly as much. There is 
still another district in the State of Illinois where very large revenues 
are collected. I do not think it would be wise for us to undertake to 
correct this matter here upon an appropriation bill. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. I will say to the gentleman it has 
always been done in this way. 

Mr. HENDERSON, If it has been, it does not meet my approbation, 
because sometimes we are liable to make great mistakes in this kind of 
legislation as I have said here on more than one occasion. I do not know 
but that I would be in favor of reducing the number of collectors. In 
many of the States a reduction might perhaps be made. Ido not know 
that the number could be greatly reduced in the State of Illinois with- 
out disadvantage to the service. But I am opposed to attempting a 
change of this kind upon an appropriation bill. 

Mr. McLEAN, of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, these collection dis- 
tricts are laid out by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, not for his 
convenience, but for the accommodation of the people for the conven- 
ience of the factories and the distilleries and with a view to the sales of 
stamps. In the tobacco-producing localities also the districts are ar- 
ranged with reference to the convenience of those who pay the taxes. 
If there are two or more districts in a State, the object is to serve the 
people who pay the taxes. In Saint Louis I sometimes hear a great 
deal of complaint because there are not more districts in the State of 
Missouri. The collector there has told me several times thatthe Gov- 
ernment ought to establish another district in Missouri. But the De- 
partment must regulate these districts in its discretion in order to ac- 
commodate those who pay the taxes. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, J am surprised my 
friend from Illinois should insist there are not too many collectors of 
internal revenue. I believe we have eleven there, and I venture the 
assertion, if careful investigation be made, it will be discovered there is 
need for no more than three. The bulk of the collection is made in 
three districts in that State, in Chicago, Peoria, and Cairo. I am satis- 
fied from my knowledge of what they do in the State of Illinois the 
Government could dispense with all of them except those three. I 
know about election times they are the busiest politicians in the State. 
They are also the busiest men in the State engaged in running conven- 
tions and electing United States Senators. A great reform could be 
accomplished here, and it ought to be done to-night by limiting the num- 
ber of these collectors of internal revenue. Money would be saved and 
a better service secured. 5 

Mr. MCMILLIN. It will be observed, Mr. Chairman, by those who 
have listened to the discussion of this question that no fact has been 
given as a reason why there ought not to be reduction in the number 
of these internal-revenue officers. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
McLEAN], on my left, said it is a convenience to communities to have 
these collectors near them. To that I would reply, there is a practice 
in the Department to appoint subordinate officers to issue stamps and 
do the other work he speaks of when it is needed. In my own Con- 
gressional district there is an agent of the Government employed to 
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issue stamps to those who require them for use under the statute, and 
no inconvenience is suffered on that account.” 

The amendment of the 3 from Kentucky [Mr. THOMPSON ] 
is eminently proper. We have in many of the States a number of col- 
lectors, and in addition to the expense he speaks of I wish to call at- 
tention to the fact that not only does every officer draw his salary from 
two to four thousand dollars a year in proportion to the amount of money 
collected, but the establishment of a collection district and the employ- 
ment of a collector necessarily carry with them the payment of rent 
and other expenses in order to keep up the establishment, all of which 
in many instances can and should be dispensed with by haying less col- 
lection districts and fewer collectors. A large saving in that way could 
be made to the ; 

Now, in these days of fast travel and postal facilities, and the various 
other conveniences for the transportation of newsand persons, why isit 
subordinate agents can not be employed in place of these collectors of 
internal revenue at high salaries and in number far beyond what are 
required by the service? Why, instead of keeping up these separate 
establishments in different communities, can not the Department under 
the law have these agents issuestamps as required under the law? Mine 
is adistrict, Mr. Chairman, which pays extensive revenues to the Govern- 
ment, and yet there is no collector there, and still no inconvenience felt 
on that account, because when an officer is needed to issue stamps the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue under the general law appoints one. 
I think, therefore, the amendment of the gentleman from Kentucky is 
u move in the right direction, and if adopted will save money to the 
Treasury and do no injury to the people. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. BAYNE. I move, Mr. Chairman, that the number be limited 
to seventy-five instead of forty-six as proposed by the gentleman from 
Kentucky. [Cries of ‘‘Vote!’?] I want to say a word about it before 
we have a vote. If there is an amendment by which the Government 
can save eighty or ninety or a hundred thousand dollars it is well 
enough to spend five minutes in discussing it. And this does afford 
such an opportunity to this House. 

There Mr. Chairman, about one hundred and twenty-six internal- 
revenue collectors, and it is an easy matter to dispense with at least 
forty or fifty of them, and yet have the service as efficient as it is to- 
da: 


. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. What about conventions? 

Mr. BAYNE. Thisreduction will prevent it, and thatis a desirable 
object to secure, that these collectors shall not run conventions in Penn- 
sylvania or elsewhere. 

There are districts which do not collect more than $100,000 or $140,000 
or $150,000. Some collect as little as$30,000. There are others which 
collect as much as three or four millions of dollars a year. The sums 
collected vary from these large amounts to the comparatively small one 
I have mentioned. The opportunity is now given by adopting this 
amendment to reduce the internal- revenue force and save to the Govern- 
ment eighty, ninety, or a hundred, and perhaps one hundred and twenty 
thousand dollars a year, and yet have this branch of administration 
continued as efficiently as it is at present. 

I do not see why, when it is perfectly obvious there can be a reduc- 
tion and this great saving made, we do not adopt this proposition at 
once. 

I think the Committee on Ways and Means have acted in the main 
in a most judicious manner. They have taken into consideration the 
welfare of the Government in almost every direction as well as they 
could. Evidently they can take a step still further in this direction 
and diminish the expenses of the Government still more, acting in the 
same manner as they did when they refused additional clerks a while 
ago to the Sixth Auditor’s Office. 

I hope this amendment will be adopted and this internal-revenue 
ſorce diminished. My amendment is not open to the objection of that 
of the gentleman from Kentucky that forty-six would be too few; for 
certainly seventy-five beyond all doubt can efficiently perform this serv- 
ice; and no man on this floor can re any good and sufficient reason 
why forty, fifty, or sixty men should be employed in this service who 
are not needed by the Government any longer. I hope, therefore, my 
amendment will be adopted. [Cries of Vote!“ 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I will consume but very little time 
of the committee in making to the remarks of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania who has just taken his seat. I beg this committee 
to recollect that in round numbers here is the vast sum of $150,000,000 
to be collected annually throughout the length and breadth of this 
country by these collectors. I want to call their attention further to 
the fact—and I hold in my hand the report of the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue to substantiate the statement—that we have a force 
now for this service consisting of 126 collectors and 976 deputy col- 
lectors. In addition to that we have 199 clerks, messengers, and jani- 
tors, 867 gaugers, and 1,000 storekeepers. It costs to make the collec- 
tion of the sum annually derived to the Government through this 
internal-revenue system 3 and four-tenths of 1 per cent. 

Now, suppose you strike out thirty-five, forty, or fifty of these col- 
lectors, what would be the result? You must ily increase the 
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number of 
amount of difference between the salaries of the deputies and the col- 
lectors, we substitute on the one hand deputies who do not give bond 
forthe collectors upon the other who do give bond, who reside in the 
collection districts and are well known, who understand the territory 
in which they collect and are familiarly known to the people, so that 
under their supervision, during the time that this internal-revenue sys- 
tem has been in operation, there has not been the loss of one dollar or 
one cent to the Government. Now, I say, in view of these facts, for 
one I am not willing to take a hop, skip, and jump, turn a double 
somersault in the opposite direction in oursystem of making these col- 
lectors, upon the assumption that there is more machinery here than is 
necessary, and endeavor on an appropriation bill like this to cut down 
the number to save a trifle of expense, let the consequences be what they 
may. I hope we will have a vote. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I desire to ask the gentleman in charge of this 
bill, in reference to the assertion that the collector gives bond, while the 
deputy does not, whether it is not the custom for the deputies to give 
bond to the collectors? 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, Isuppose that is understood generally to be the 


case. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. And let me ask the gentleman an- 
other question: If it is not also a fact that where one of these deputies 
buys stamps for the convenience of the people, if he is not a bonded offi- 
cer for their safe custody; and if a single dollar’s worth has been lost 
through any stamp-collector since this system has been in force in this 


country? 
Mr. CAN NON. I suppose the deputies give bond to the collector. 
Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. Well, , could not one collector 
take this bond as well as a number of them? 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I will sum up again in a moment my 
objection to any in this system. As I have said, in the first place 


you have a bonded officer to collect these public moneys. In the next 

lace, he is a person who resides in and is well known in the district where 
he operates; and you give a greater chance for fraud and abuse if you 
take a man and put him into a position of that kind who goes among 
people where he is entirely unknown than one who lives among them 
and has a character to sustain. 

So far as ible you want to take men for such positions who reside 
in the district, who are known to the district and have a character to 
sustain, and have as few as possible of that class of officers who travel 
from one part of the country to another to make these collections where 
they are entirely unknown. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate upon the pending amendment is ex- 
hausted. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I believe the subject is still open to debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. An amendment is pending in the second degree. 
Debate upon it has been exhausted. 

The question is upon the amendment of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania to the amendment of the gentleman from Kentucky to strike out 
“forty-six” and insert ‘‘seventy-five.”’ 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 49, noes 64. 

Mr. COX, of North Carolina. No quorum. 
The CHAIRMAN. The point of order being made that no quorum 
has voted, the Chair will order tellers. 

Mr. BAYNE and Mr. CANNON were be grat tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 68, 
noes 79. 

So the amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. HOLMAN. For the pape of submitting a single remark, I 
move to substitute sixty for forty- six in the pending amendment. 
While I am not able to state positively, for want of information at this 
time upon the subject, as to whether the number of collection districts 
can be reduced or not to the number named in the amendment of the 
gentleman from Kentucky, I am very confident that there can be a ma- 
terial reduction in the number without any possible injury to the public 
service. Seven years ago, when this subject was arresting some atten- 
tion, the then Commissioner of Internal Revenue, the ablest man un- 
questionably who ever held that office, stated to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations that the number could be materially reduced without 
any injury to the public service, and I believe the number mentioned 
at that time was either ninety or ninety-five. 

Now, sir, that, as I say, was seven years ago, during the first session 
of the Forty-sixth Congress. Since that time the system has become 
much more perfect and complete, and in States where there was then 
doubt as to whether the number could be reduced it is now clear that 
it can be materially reduced. In a State such as that which I in part 
represent, with three to five districts, it is very clear, and no gentle- 
man will question it who has looked into the system, that the whole 
may be consolidated in a single district with entire safety to the peo- 
ple of the United States. 

I admit, sir, that this kind of legislation is not generally deemed 
proper on an appropriation bill. There are always objections made to 
it, and yet it is certain that a reform of this character will reach a final 


consummation more readily through an appropriation bill than any 


uty collectors; so while it is true we will have a small | other. Now, . subject, not upon my own 


experience but that of the guished gentleman, not now living, 
who was at the head of this bureau, and who, when his memory is re- 
called, will be admitted to have been the ablest man who ever held the 
office, Senator Pratt of Indiana, who left the Senate to enter into that 
position, I think there can be a reduction. His opinion was at that 
time that there could safely be a consolidation; and now I repeat, after 
seven years, when the service has been more perfected, there is far bet- 
ter reason for the consolidation and less probability of any injury or im- 
pairment to the public service thereby. 

Mr. PAGE. After looking over the reports of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue for the last two or three years and the reports of col- 
lectors of internal revenue, I am convinced that any reduction of force 
for the collection of internal revenue would be dangerous to the inter- 
ests of the Government. I desire to send to the Clerk’s desk to be read a 
passage from the report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue for 
the year 1880, which clearly convinces me that instead of reducing this 
force this House will be called upon, as it has been called upon in the 
past, to increase the force with a view to the proper collection of the 
revenue, 

I find the opposition to the present collection system comes from those 
who are most largely engaged in the manufacture of whisky. I ho 
this House will not entertain for one moment the idea of reducing the 
number of internal-revenue collectors or the force which is now 
in the administration of the law. I ask the Clerk to read what I have 
sent to the desk and marked. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


RESISTANCE TO ENFORCEMENT OF THE LAWS. 


By reference to the table on page, it will be seen that during the last four 
ears and four months 4,061 illicit distilleries have been , 7,339 persons 
ve been arrested for illicit distilling, twenty-six officers and employés have 
been killed and fifty-seven wounded in the enforcement of the internal-revenne 
laws. During the sixteen months 1,120 stills have been seized, 1,265 ns 
arrested, and 10 officers wounded in the enforcement of the laws. While the 
number of stills seized and persons arrested since my last annual report is very 
I am satisfied that there will be a decrease henceforward in the numberof 

such seizures and arrests. 

In January of the present year a combined movement was made, by armed 
bodies of internal-revenue officers, from West Virginia southward through the 
mountains and foothills infested by illicit distillers, which resulted in the seiz- 
ure of a number of illicit distilleries, and the arrest of many persons enga 
therein. The effect of this movement was to convince violators of the law t 
it was the determination of the Government to put an end to frauds and resist- 
ance to authority, and since that time it has been manifest to all well-meaning 
men in those regions of country that the day of the illicit distiller is past. Pub- 
lic sentiment has been gradually setting in against these frauds, and I feel as- 
sured that if continued efforts are made for the enforcement of the laws the taxes 
upon whisky and tobacco can soon be collected in the districts where frauds 
have been so rife without the use of armed of men. 

For the pu of preventing old offenders from Appa Banc business of 
illicit distilling, I have dcemed it advisable to maintain a special force of depu- 
ties in many of the districts to police the districts and seize illicit distilleries. 

hese o rs are armed and move in small posses so as to deter resistance. 
They are instructed to establish friendly relations with the people and to encour- 
age the observance of the laws. This system has worked satisfactorily and bene- 
ome dey except in the second district of Georgia there has been very little 
dist ce during the past few months, 


Mr. HOLMAN. I withdraw the amendment to the amendment that 
it may be renewed by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HOOKER]. 

Mr. HOOKER. I renew the amendment to the amendment. 

I simply desire to say a word on the proposition made by the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN]. 

Mr. CANNON. If the gentleman will yield I will move that the com- 

Mr. HOOKER. I want to say what I have to say now, and then the 
gentleman may make the motion for the committee to rise. 

I think the amendment offered by the gentleman from Indiana is one 
krae will commend itself to the judgment of the Committee of the 

e. 

It will be observed, Mr. Chairman, that in the preceding paragraph 
of the bill the whole expenses of the establishment of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue amount to $209,190; while the sum appropriated by 
the pending ph for the collectors and their deputies is $1,975,000. 

We have had it demonstrated that it is perfectly safe and proper to 
reduce the number of districts. In my own State there were formerly 
two, now there is but one; and the duties of the office are as completely 
performed by the one collector as they wereformerly by thetwo. And 
in several other States they have been reduced. 

It has been said no such thing has been known under this system as 
a defaulting collector. I say the gentleman who made that statement 
ismistaken. There have been instances of defaulting collectorsin many 
of the States. 

Now the proposition is made to continue this service as it is at pres- 
ent. The propositioh of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] 
is to reduce the number of districts to sixty. That number of collect- 
ors, I consider, is amply sufficient to collect all this revenue for the 
Government and pay it into the Treasury. And if you reduce the num- 
ber one-half, which you will do by adopting the amendment of the 
gentleman from Indiana, you will reduce the expenses and necessary 
ap on under this clause to one-half, or nearly so. 

think this amendment ought to be adopted, and I hope that it is 
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but the beginning of that impulse and sentiment in the heart of the 
American people which will finally do away with this odious system of 


collecting taxes. Before the war no such thing was known as paying a 
direct tax to the Government through an army of officers appointed to 
collect it. And thedisastersreferred to in the extract which the gentle- 
man from California Mr. PAGE] caused to be read, the deaths which have 
occurred sufficiently show this is an odious system of taxation which 
grew up during the war. And now, after the war, when the interest on 
the debt can be paid and the ordinary e of the Government can 
be paid without it I would tear it up root and branch. I would do that 
now only for the fear that such a step would necessarily increase the 
tariff on imports so that the relief would not be given to the people 
which they are now asking for. But as soon asit can be demonstrated 
that by a proper revision of the tariff in this and the other House you 
can by reducing the tariff to the standard of revenue raise sufficient rev- 
enue to mect the expenses of the Government in that way, I think the 
whole people would join in saying, let us do away with the most odious 
system of taxation ever devised, and which is no longer necessary to 
pay the interest on the debt and meet the ordinary expenses of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. CANNON. I move that the committee rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Mississippi withdraw 
the amendment? 

Mr. HOOKER. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘Then there will be but one amendment pending, 
that offered by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. THOMPSON]. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The amendment which the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. HOOKER] renewed was a substantial amendment. 


Mr. HOOKER. I do not withdraw the amendment, as it is a sub- 
stantial one. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands the gentleman from Mis- 


sissippi to say that he prefers to let the amendment stand to be voted 
upon. 

Mr. HOOKER. Yes, sir; I believe it is my duty to do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gentleman 
from Ilinois [Mr. ASRORI, that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair; Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts, reported that the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union had had under consid- 
eration the bill (H. R. 7482) making appropriations for the legislative, 
executive, and judicial ex of the Government for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1884, and for other purposes, and had come to no reso- 
lution thereon. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. 
adjourn. 

The motion was to; and accordingly (at 10 o’clock and 25 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


I move that the House do now 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BAYNE: The resolutions of the Pittsburgh (Pennsylvania) 
Oil Exchange, protesting against the extension of the Roberts torpedo 
patent—to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. BRAGG: The petition of Emily Roys and 124 others, of Wash- 
ington, for the incorporation of a new gas company—to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CONVERSE: The petition of Zeno Glick and 52 others, of 
Fairfield County, Ohio, asking for a daily mail—to the Committee on 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. DE MOTTE: The petition of M. M. Gordon and 35 8thers, 
members of Henry S. Lane Post, Grand Army of the Republic, No. 76, 
at Francisville, Indiana, asking that a pension be granted to Peyton 
Davidson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, the petition of J. W. Vandewalker and 46 others, of Pulaski 
County, Indiana, praying that a pension be granted to Nelson Cafron— 
to the same committee. 

By Mr. ERRETT: The resolutions of the Pittsburgh (Pennsylvania) 
Oil Exchange, protesting against the extension of the Roberts torpedo 
patent—to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, the resolutions adopted by the Sportsmen’s Association of West- 
ern Pennsylvania, relative to the National Park—to the Committee on 
Mili Affairs. 

By Mr. GODSHALK : The petition of Benjamin May and others, pro- 
testing against the extension of the Roberts patent—to the Committee 
on Patents. g 

By Mr. GUENTHER: Memorial of the Legislature of Wisconsin, for 
the improvement of the harbor at Superior, Wisconsin—to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

By Mr. HEPBURN: The petition of the National Woman's Christian 
Tem Union, remonstrating against the extension of the bonded 

of distilled spirits—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HERBERT: Memorial and joint'resolutions of the Legislature 


of Alabama, relative to granting certain franchises to the Saint Louis, 
Montgomery and Florida Railroad—to the Committee on the Public 


Also, memorial of the Legislature of Alabama, relating to the im- 
provement of the harbor at Mobile, Alabama—to the Committee on Com- 


merce. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: Memorial of the Legislature of Wisconsin, 
urging the improvement of the harbor at Superior, Wisconsin—to the 
same committee. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of Wisconsin, for the establishment 
ofamail-route between Esdaile and Herbert, Pierce County, Wiscongin— 
to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. KNOTT: Papers relating to the claim of R. C. Smith, of Mc- 
Cracken County, Kentucky—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. PHISTER: The petition of Wheatly & Co. and 7 other busi- 
ness men and bank cashiers of Maysville, 3 the of 
the Sherman substitute for bill H. R. 5656—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr: ROSECRANS: The petition of John Chenoworth, for relief 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SHALLENBERGER: The resolutions of the College of Phy- 
sicians of Philadelphia, asking that the National Board of Health 
agony on a broad and permanent basis—to the Committee on Pub- 

By Mr. WARD: Memorial of the College of Physicians of Pennsyl- 
vania, asking for favorable Congressional action for the National Board 
of Health—to the same committee. 

By Mr. WASHBURN: Five petitions, signed by residents of the Val- 
ley of the Red River of the North, for the improvement of the naviga- 
tion of said river—severally to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WATSON: The petition of P. P. Comen and 44 others, citi- 
zens of North Clarendon, Pennsylvania, protesting against the renewal 
of the Roberts torpedo patent—to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, the petition of the College of Physicians of Philadelphia, pray- 
ing foran increase of a riations for the National Board of Health— 
to the Committee on Public Health. 


The following petitions relating to tariff legislation were presented 
and referred to the Committee on Ways and Means: 

By Mr. ATHERTON: Of Thomas D. Davis and 208 others, employés 
of the Ohio Iron Company, of Zanesville, Ohio. 

By Mr. J. C. BURROWS: Of Joshua Chatterson and 45 others, of 
Three Oaks, Michigan. 

By Mr. CURTIN: Of citizens of the Clearfield coal region of Penn- 
sylvania. 

By Mr. DINGLEY: Of citizens of Lewiston, Maine. 

By Mr. DUNN: Of Henry Fields and others, of Arkansus. 

By Mr. ERMENTROUT: Of business men of the eighth Congres- 
sional district of Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. N. J. HAMMOND: Of F. M. Clayton and others, of Georgi 

By Mr. HUBBELL: Of C. J. L. Meyer and others, citizens of Me- 
nominee County, avery a 

By Mr. MOORE: Of 8. Galloway and others, of Tennessee. 

By Mr. MOSGROVE: Of five petitions, signed by 433 citizens of 
Clarion and Jefferson Counties, Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. MUTCHLER: Of 30 employés of the Macunzie Iron Company 
of Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. WARD: Of worki en employed at the Coalsville Iron Com- 
pany, of Coalsville, Chester County, Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. WASHBURN: Of Isaac Staples and 20 others, engaged in the 
lumbering business at Stillwater, Minnesota. 

By Mr. WEBBER: Of 8. W. Osterhout and 35 others, citizens of 
Kent County, Michigan. 

By Mr. WHITTHORNE: Of employés of the Napier Iron Company 
of Tennessee. 

By Mr. WILLIS: Ofemployés at the Kentucky Glass Works of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 

By Mr. G. D. WISE: Of manufacturers of plug-tobacco of Virginia 
and North Carolina. 


The following petitions, protesting against the transfer of the revenue- 
marine service to the Navy Department, were presented and referred to 
the Committee on Commerce: 

By Mr. BRAGG: The petition of keeper and surfmen of life-saving 
station No. 16 and of merchants, owners, and masters of vessels of She- 
boygan, and of the keeper and surfmen of life-saving station No. 17 and 
of m ts, owners, and masters of Two Rivers, Wisconsin. 

By Mr. G. R. DAVIS: The resolutions adopted by the Chicago Board 
of Trade. 

By Mr. HUBBELL: Of Charles A. Voorhies and others, merchants. 
owners, and masters of vessels at Frankfort, Michigan. 

nd Mr. RANDALL: The resolutions of the Marine Engineers’ Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. SPARKS: The resolutions adopted by the Chicago Board of 
Trade. 
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SENATE. 
TUESDAY, February 13, 1883. 


The 8 age 11 o’clock a.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. 
J. BULLOCK, D. 

The Journal of e proceedings was read and approved. 

CREDENTIALS. 

Mr. SEWELL presented the credentials of JOHN R. MCPHERSON, 
chosen by the of New Jersey a Senator from that State for 
the term beginning March 4, 1883; which were read and ordered to be 
filed. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 

The bill (H. R. 5542) for the relief of Myron E. Dunlap was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Mili Affairs. 

The joint resolution (H. Res. 346) to print certain eulogies delivered 
in Congress upon the late William M. Lowe was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Printing. 

EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States; which was referred 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs, and ordered to be printed: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 
information of Co’ f thi f th 

gard of indian Commissioners forthe year Ieee The repost e report o e 

message to the House of Representatives. Z 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, February 10, 1883. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the following 
m from the President of the United States; which was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I Baneris 1 hora a 9 of the 8th rca habe! report in rele 
m the Secretary o e Interior, comprisin; T repo! 
tion to’ matters of difference between the Eastern and W. Western bands of Ch 


kee Indians, required by Aung item in the sundry civilactapproved August7, 1882, 


pamphlet statutes, page 70 
EXECUTIVE Mansion, February 2, 1883. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a letter from the 
Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, in reply to resolution of the 5th 
instant, information concerning depredations on public timber in the 
‘Territory of Montana; which was referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands, and ordered to be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a letter from the Postmaster-General, 
transmitting a duplicate of his letter of the 27th of January, and ac- 
companying statements, communicating to the Senate certain informa- 
tion respecting the transportation of the ocean mails called for by its 
resolution of the 27th of December, 1882, the original, although mailed 
on the 27th of January eee having been received; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee ‘ost-Offices and Post-Roads, and ordered to 
be printed. 

Me alan aid boro the Sensia okor fom the Secretary of the In- 
terior transmitting in compliance with law a full and complete inven- 
tory of all property belonging to the United States in the buildings, 
rooms, offices, and grounds occupied by that Department and under its 
charge; which was ordered to lie on the table, and be printed. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented the following resolution of 
the islature of Nebraska; which was read and ordered to lie on the 
table, as follows: 

Hotse oF 1 
2 Lincoln, Nebr., February 9, 1883. 
I certify that the preamble and resolutions hereto attached were 8 
the house of representatives of the Nebraska Legislature this 9th day — 


ary, 1883. 
BRAD. D. e es a Fo 
Chief Clerk. 


Attest: 
JAMES F. ZEDIKER, 
First Assistant and Journal Clerk. 
Preamble and resolution. 
Whereas there is now pending in the Co of the United States a bill to 


reduce taxation upon foreign importations into this ooun and among the 
items in said Hst ia that of lumber, which deity GOMES ENA prosperity of this 
an 


Whereas there is annually sold in this State about four hundred millions of 
Psapp pastry botda p ae e nha! ardbe py g bese an annual tax upon 
the people of Nebraska of about $800,000 in addition to what it would be if there 


was notax: Therefore, 

Be it resolved by the house o, of the State of Nebraska, That it isthe 
sense of this house that all upon lumber should be removed, and that lum- 
ber from Canada should be allowed | to enter free of taxation. 

Resolved, second, That Hon. CHARLES H. VAN oe unior Senator 8 
this State, for his ‘manly and able effort in the Senate of the United States in 


favor of free lumber is entitled to the of this house and the thanks of 


the country. 

Resolved, That the chief clerk of 83 of zs of the Ne- 
braska re be instructed to forward to Hon. 3 Vay Wyck 
and to the ident of the Senate in the Congress of the Vatted Bites an 


-copies of this resolution. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented a resolution of the Commer- 
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cial of Chicago, requesting the passage of a fair, just, and equi- 
table bankrupt law; which was a Aarra yrkar k g 

Mr. VANCE presented two petitions of citizens of North Carolina and 

Virginia, praying a reduction of the duty on licorice paste; which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. MCPHERSON presented a resolution of the Legislature of New 
Jersey, protesting against the transfer of the revenue-marine service and 

the Life-Saving Service now controlled by the Secretary of the 
10 the position of military bureaus to be established and controlled by 
the Secretary of the Navy; which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

Mr. HARRIS presented the petition of R. B. Stone and other work- 
ingmen, 55 of the Drouillard Iron Company, at Cumberland Fur- 
nace, Dickson County, Tennessee, praying that Congress will adopt no 
lower rates of duties on any foreign manufactured products than are 
eee by the Tariff Commission; which was ordered to lie on 

e e. 

Mr. SAWYER presented a memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Wisconsin in favor of an appropriation for the improvement of the 
harbor of Superior, Wisconsin; which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce, and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


Momorial to Congress for an appropriation to improve the harbor of Superior, 


To the Congress of the United States in 
Senate and House of Representatives assembled : 


2 —5 memorial of the Legislature of the State of Wisconsin respectfully repre- 
sen 

That the harbor of Superior isnot sufficiently dred; ep permit the free pas- 
sage of the largest steamers to and along the estab! dock or wharf lines. 
That the present needs of said harbor, with two great 1 lines of „ 
touching thereon, imperatively demand that greater facilities be at once 
vided forthe accommodation and development of the commerce of that me 
that any appro; ceton already made and available therefor is inadequate for the 

urpose, and thata large sum additional to an ee now made can 

economically and profitably expended in an: ut said harbor during the 

coming summer. 

Wherefore 9 memorialists pray your 8 . the 33 
of $50,000, to be expended in the season of 1 rever need 
as to make a continuous, commodious chann: 8 plete a) in depth, in as Soe 
a course as cable, from the outer extremity of the piers at the natural vui 


to Su or Bay, by way of Nemadji River Point, to the Northern Pacific 
road Company’s dock at Superior. 
And your memo s will ever pray, &c. 
SAM S. FIFIELD, 
President of the Senate. 
EARL P. 


Speaker of 9 


Srark or Wrsconsts, Department of Slate, ss: 

To all to whom these presents shall come: 

I, Ernst G. Timme, secretary of state of the State of Wisconsin, do hereby cer- 
tify that the foregoing has been compared by me with the original in this office, 
and that the same is a trueand correct copy thereof and of the whole of such orig- 


inal. 
In testimony whereof I have hereunto set m. ar ee and affixed my official 
day of February, in the year 


AOA aa ie eee this 


of our Lord 1883. 

[sear] ERNST G. eraa AFA 

Mr. SAWYER presented a resolution of the ho Lagislaturo of of the State 
of Wisconsin in favor of increasing the pensions of one-armed and one- 


legged soldiers to $40 per month; which was ordered to lie on the table 
and be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


Joint resolution in relation to 1 9 to one-armed and one-legged 


Whereas the House of Representatives at its last session passed H. R. 1410, 
ore ta es the pension to one-armed and one-legged soldiers to $40 per month; 


* Whereas said bill is now pending in the Senate of the United States: Therefore, 
Resolved by the assembly (the senate concurring), our Senators are hereby 
ested to usetheir utmost influencein aiding the passage of said bill. 


resolved, the governor be, and he is hereby, 
quested $0 AWETO a copy of tas FORO tion {o each of our Senators 3 
STATE OF WISCONSIN, Department of Slate, ss: 
eee eee eee 
I. Ernst G. Timme, 
that the foregoing 


n ERNST G. TIMME, 


Secretary of State. 
Mr. GROVER presented a memorial of the Legislative Assembly of 
the State of Oregon, in favor of the of an act providing for the 
survey and buoying of Tillamook and Nestucka Bays, Oregon; which 
was referred to the Committee on Commerce, and ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 
House joint memorial No. 4. 
To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United States: 
Your memorialists, the Legislative Assembly of the State of Orego: ost 
ee represent the bays of Tillamook ‘ant Nestacks as, by — oF the 
vaneing settlement of ate Hid? us country, becoming of great and increas- 
ing importance to the people of State of Oregon. That they are frequented 
by vessels and small steamers carrying supplies to, and taking away the pears 
grain, fis , fish, butter, vegetables, and other products of an ve district isola 
the Coast Range of mountains from easy inland communication with the rest 


of the State; that for want of a reliable hydrographic survey of said harbors, 
and the buoys and channel marks necessary for a safe navigation of the same, 
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uent expense of such vessels is much greater than if said har- 
bors were ren and safe of access by an accurate and complete survey, 
and buoying and marking of the channels of the same, there ha 
hie Governmentsurvey of Nestucka Harbor, and an incomp! buoy- 
* ook Harbor: Therefore, 
it resolved by the house of of the State of Oregon (the senate con- 
curring), That our Senatorsand Representatives are hereby earnestly requested 
to represent to the General Government the urgent n for said survey and 
88 of the two harbors of Nestucka and Tillamook, and to secure as prompt 
action as le in the premises. 
Resol That the governor be requested to transmit a copy of the foregoing 
resolutions to each of our Senators and Representative in Congress. 


Adopted by the house October 9, 1882 
GEO. W. McBRIDE, 
Speaker of thg House. 


the risk and co: 


Concurred in by the senate October 9, 1882. 
W. J. McCONNELL, 
President of the Senate, 


Mr. GROVER also presented a memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of n in favor of the passage of a law providing for a grant of 
lands to aid in the construction of a railroad from Roseburgh to Coos Bay, 
Oregon, and thence to Humboldt Bay, California; which was referred 
to the Committee on Railroads, and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

House joint memorial No. 8. 


A memorial praying for aid to encourage a railroad company to construct a 
railroad from 8 Douglas County, to Coos Bay; thence to Port Orford, 
Curry County; thence thro Del Norte County, California, via Crescent City; 
thence to Humboldt Bay, in Humboldt County. 

NK I Dore the senate concurring), That the annexed memorial be 
directed to the Senators and Representatives of Oregon, in Co: assembled, 
and that they be instructed to urge upon Congress an early on thereon. 

To the honorable the Congress of the United States: 


Your memoria the ve Assembly of the State of Oregon, respectfully 
represent that aie „ has been settled for nearly thirty years 
and is much in need of sucha road; a agricultural, stock and mining coun- 
try, with large and fertile valleys, rich in their varied productions, while its 


mountains are cov with dense forests of the most valuable timber, and 


rail be constructed, — 
and running to Coos Bay, in Coos 8 thence to Humboldt 
— of shipping on the Pacific coast; 
ous count: 


land to be settled, which would 
and taking into consideration the vast resources which would be soon repai 

for its aid, we earnestly pra: Conros to donate every odd section of Govern- 
ment land for ten miles wi e; and this memorial shall not be construed so as 
to apply to lands settled and held under the homestead and pre-emption laws 
of the United States at the time of the commencementof the construction of the 
road; and we further ask Co: to appropriate the sum of $100,000 to be used 
in the construction ofsaid and trusting to the justice of our petition, your 
petitioners will ever pray for a favorable and speedy consideration of the same. 


Adopted by the house October 9, 1882. 
GEO. W. — eg 
Speaker louse. 
Concurred in by the senate October 10, 1882. 
W. J. McCONNELL, 
President of the Senate. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had the following bills: 

A bill (S. 2305), authorizing the Commissioner of the Freedman’s 
Savings and Trust Company to examine and audit certain claims against 
said company, and to pay certain dividends barred by the actof Febru- 

21, 1881, and for other purposes; and 

A bill (S. 2239) granting right of way for railroad purposes and tele- 
graph line through the lands of the United States included in the Fort 
Smith military reservation at Fort Smith, in the State of Arkansas. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a bill (H. 
R. 6889) for the relief of Mrs. Louisa F. Stone; in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the enrolled bill (S. 325) to provide for the erection of a monu- 
ment to the memory of Major General the Baron De Kalb; and it was 
thereupon signed by the President pro tempore. 


MONUMENT TO GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I am directed by the Committee on Finance to 
report back the joint resolution (H. Res. 109) to admit free of duty a 
monument to General Washi m. This resolution passed the House 
of Representatives unanimously without objection, and simply authorizes 
the State Society of the Cincinnati of Pennsylvania to import free of 
duty a monument to beerected in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. There 
is some doubt as to whether the society comes within the general lan- 
guage of the law, and it is deemed best to have this resolution passed 
before the contractis finally made. I ask for its present consideration. 

By unanimous consent, the joint resolution (H. Res. 109) to admit free 
of duty a monument to General Washington was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate, ordered to a third 


reading, read the third time, and passed. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


The bill (H. R. 6889) for the relief of Mrs. Louisa F. Stone was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Clai 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. ROLLINS. A few days since the Committee on Naval Affairs 
authorized me to move an amendment to the Naval appropriation bill. 
I desire now to submit the same amendment somewhat modified, that 
has been authorized by the committee, and with it a communication 
from the Secretary of the Navy, which I desire to have printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment and the accompa- 
nying papers will be printed in the RECORD, and lie on the table. 

The amendment is as follows: 


Amendment intended to be aig to the bill R. 7314) making a) 
tions for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, an 
purposes, namely: Add as an additional section: 


ropria- 
for other 


and re rear- 

ls, ten commodores, forty captains, eighty commanders, seventy lieuten- 
ant-command: 1 masters, seventy 
ensigns, one hundred midshipmen, ten medical directors, ten medical 1 
ns, eighty-five assistants and passed assistant surgeons, eight pay 
“passed assistant 

e relative rank 

neers with the relative rank of commander, forty chief 
y-five 

th the relative rank 


shall retire on reac! 


ing that 


ded 
77 — occasion may occur, without regard to th on the 
supernumerary list: That all officers of the Navy shall be retired upon 
reaching the age of sixty-two years.“ 
NAVY DEPARTMENT, Washington, February 11, 1883. 


My Dear SIR: I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 7th 
instant, inclosing a copy of a proposed amendment to the naval appropriation 
bill, and asking me to inſorm you what, in m opaa; will be the effect if the 
ame ent is adopted; how many officers will taken from the active list, 
and by what amount, if any, it will lessen the expenses of the Government ;’ 
also asking me for “an ions or information regarding the amendment 
which I may be 8 to give.” 

In reply I have to say that if adopted as it now stands the amendment will 
place on the 2 list six hundred and ninety-five officers of all 
grades, with an immediate total annual saving to the Government of $206,300, 
which saving of expenses will be increased by the lapse of time. 1 would, how- 
ever, suggest certain modifications to the amendment, as follows: 

That one hundred midshipmen, ten assistant paymasters, twelve chaplains, 
six professors of mathematics, eight naval constructors, four assistant naval con- 
structors, three civil engineers, thirty boatswains, thirty gunners, thirty carpen- 
ters, and twenty sail-makers be retained on the active-list. This would place on 
the su um list four hundred and forty-six officers of all grades with an 
immediate annual saving of $111,200. I would also suggest that a clause be 
added retiring all officers of the Navy at the age of 62 years. As the law now 
stands no officer can be retired on account of age until he has reached the grade 
of commander. 

I would further suggest that the board to carry the law into effect be increased 
to nine members. 

With these changes I am in favor of the amendment becoming a law. If the 
Navy is to be reduced this is a Fron practical, and efficient way of making 
the reduction and the saving of money begins at once. 

Its adoption will take from the various grades of the active-list of the Navy 
only those officers who, because we have more officers than are necessary for 
our present number of ships and for various other reasons, are now practically 
supernumeraries and will, I believe, inspire fresh zeal on the part of the officers 
retained for active service and result in great good to the naval establishment. 

Further observation of the condition of the naval service convinces me that 
some such additional reformatory legislation as that above advocated is required 
for the public welfare. Thet list of officers July 1, 1882, was: 


937 on sea duty receiving an annual pay of. 
644 on shore and other duty, receiving.. 


236 on — — and receiving. 376, 300 
77 officers of the marine corps on the active- 174, 040 
801 officers on the retired- list.... . 180 
13 officers of the marine corps on the retired-] 25, 858 

Making 2,208 officers in all, receiving annually. 4,728, 478 


Naturally it requires strong convictions and great firmness to sustain any per- 
son who may undertake to lessen the privil or emoluments of this 
military array maintained in connection with 31 old-fashioned ships, 264 inferior 
guns and only 8,000 seamen. But the work is, ae public duty, the 
performance of which 1 shall never cease to recommend. Unless accomplished 
the popularity of the whole naval establishment will be endangered. 

In any event it is to be hoped that there will be no repeal of any of the reform- 
atory legislation of last year. It was wisely decided the nevy should not 
be enlarged by the addition of a single new officer beyond the 2,208 then in the 
service. There are to-day many more naval officers, old and young, than there 
is employment for, and the pressure for “shore duty” is almost unendurable. 

To reverse tie decision made last year and actually increase the number would 

u e. 

ofthe one hundred and twenty-five cadet-midshipmen and sixty cadet-engi- 
neers now on probation probably forty will enter the naval service under the ex- 
isting law. To add by one stroke of legislation the remaining one hundred and 
forty to the naval list would increase Navy needlessly, would burden the 
public ry improperly, and would invite the young officers to positions 
where is no work for them to do, and from which another Congress ought 
to relieve them by legislation for a reduction of the Navy. 

e much I may regret their disappointment and that of their parents 
W ve 


were to be employed and supported for life by the United 


1883. 


States Government I can not believe that there is any good reason for imposing 
such an unnecessary pous burden. No contract is violated, and no serious 
hardship is enforced, for, as stated in my annual rt, "those cadets who are 
not n for the peot will have received a superior education at the Govern- 
ment expense, and with a donation of one year’s pay. in advance will return to 
civil life admirably fitted to enter and to succeed in the most lucrative employ- 
ments of peace, while standing always ready, with their naval capacities en- 
larged by their professional or business experience, to come to the aid of the 
country in time of war.” 


Very respectfully, WM. E. CHANDLER, 


Secretary of the Navy. 
Hon. E. H. RoLLINS, United States Senate. 
The amendment to the naval appropriation bill, as proposed by Mr. ROLLINS, 
would place on the supernumerary list officers, with a saving of money, as fol- 
lows: 


36 lieutenan 


| 


SRG ο e gh 


3 rear-admirals 
13 commodores .. 


888881 118 


PPAAN 


i ymasters ........... 
5 chief engineers (rank of captain) . 
5 chief engineers (rank of commander) 


5 professors of mathematics . 
3 naval 3 


ehe- JH JH ji j FSL G9 jH pai O 
SSsSSSSSSssessssssse 


Mr. BARROW, from the Committee on eee was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 5808) to rerate the pension of 

reported it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon, which 
was ordered to be printed. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill 
(S. 2342) granting a pension to Minerva Smith, submitted an adverse 
report thereon, which was ordered to be printed; and the bill was post- 
poned indefinitely. 

Mr. JACKSON. Iam instructed by the Committee on Pensions, to 
whom was referred the bill (H. R. 5703) to increase the pension of Al- 
ban H. Nixon, to report adversely. I ask that the bill be placed on 
the Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed on the Calen- 
dar, with the adverse report of the committee. 

Mr. BLAIR, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred 


the bill (H. R. 6833) granting a pension to Kate Quilligan, reported it | arg 


withoutamendment, and submitted a report thereon, which was ordered 

to be printed. 
Mr. SLA’ from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was re- 

ferred the bill (H. R. 4783) granting a pension to William T. McCoy, 
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submitted an adverse report thereon, which was ordered to be printed; 
and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 


He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill 
(H. R. 1581) granting a pension to Mary A. Conker, reported it with- 
out amendment, and submitted a report thereon, which was ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. MITCHELL, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 1546) to increase the pension of George W. Bausman, 
reported it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon, which 
was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. VAN WYCEK, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was 
referred a petition of citizens of Maehias, Maine, praying that an in- 
crease of pension be granted to Lieutenant James P. F. Toby, submitted 
a report thereon, accompanied by a bill (S. 2478) granting a pension to 
James P. F. Toby. 

The bill was read twice by its title, and the report was ordered to be 


rinted. 

N Mr. VAN WICK. The bill (S. 1306) to release and quit claim to 
any State, county, or municipality all equity and interest that the 
United States may have by reason of the neglect or refusal of any rail- 
road company to pay costs of locating and selecting lands donated by 
act of Congress in and to lands sold and to be sold by States, counties, 
or municipalities for non-payment of taxes by any railroad company. 
was reported from the Committee on Public Lands some weeks ago and 
placed on the Calendar. The report was not prepared at that time, and 
as it is now prepared I submit the report and ask to have it printed to 
accompany the bill. 

The report was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. LOGAN. I ask leave to report an amendment from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, which is unanimously adopted by that com- 
mittee, extending the act of March 3, 1873, ‘‘placing colored persons 
who’ enlisted in the Army on the same footing as other soldiers as to 
bounty and pension,’’ to the heirs of such soldiers in their claims for 
military service. The intention is to attach it to the sundry civil ap- 
propriation bill. 

The amendment was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia, asked and, by unanimous consent, 
obtained leave to introduce a bill (S. 2479) to authorize the construc- 
tion of bridges across the Great Kanawha River, and to prescribe the 
dimensions of the same; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. KELLOGG asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to 
introduce a bill (S. 2480) for the improvement of the navigation of the 
Mississippi River; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the. 
Committee on the Mississippi River and its Tributaries, 

He also asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to introduce 
a bill (S. 2481) for the improvement of the navigation of the Mississippi 
River; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

Mr. ANTHONY asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave 
to introduce a bill (S. 2482) to amend an act entitled ‘‘An act making 
appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1879, and for other purposes, approved June 
20, 1878; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

AMENDMENTS TO BILLS. 

Mr. VANCE submitted an amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (H. R. 7327) to establish post-routes; which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and be printed. 

Mr. BARROW submitted an amendment intended to be p 
him to the sundry civil appropriation bill; which was refi 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had passed the following bills; in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 5674) for the relief of Edward Bellows; and 

A bill (H. R. 6308) for the relief of C. H. Miller. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House had signed 
the following enrolled bills; and they were thereupon signed by the 
ey 111 0 pro tempore: 

ill (S. 2239) granting right of way for railroad purposes and tele- 
graph line through the lands of the United States ineinded in the Fort 
Smith military reservation, at Fort Smith, in the State of Arkansas; 

A bill (S. 2305) authorizing the commissioner of the Freedman’s Say- 
ings and Trust Company to examine and audit certain claims against 
said company, and to pay certain dividends barred by the act of Feb- 
21, 1881, and for other purposes; and 

A bill (S. 2356) to authorize the increase of the capital stock of the 
Second National Bank of Xenia, Ohio. 

CENSUS COMPENDIUM. 
Mr. ANTHONY. The Committeeon Printing, to which was referred 


by 
to the 
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the joint resolution (H. Res. 335) to provide for the binding of the 
pendium of the Tenth Census, have instructed me to report it back 


Com: 
without amendment, recommend its passage, and ask for its present 
consideration. 

By unanimous consent the joint resolution was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. ANTHONY. There was some doubt expressed yesterday when 
this resolution was before the Senate as to the destination of the com- 
plete sets of the census of which each Senator has 15 and each Repre- 
sentative and Delegate 10. These sets are to be sent to the persons des- 
ignated for the first volume, and that exhausts about 4,000 copies of the 
edition. The remainder of the edition, the broken volumes, are to be 
distributed at the pleasure of Senators and Representatives. Ofcourse 
we do not wish to have them all distributed in sets, because farmers will 
want the agricultural report, and mechanics will want the mechanical, 
and manufacturers the manufacturing re But this resolution from 
the House further provides that after the complete sets have been des- 
ignated by the existing members of the House the broken volumesshall 
also be designated by the members of the present House of Representa- 
tives; and as that concerns themselves alone and does not concern our 
distributing, it seems courtesy to allow them to distribute as they see 
fit. The probability is that the next House of Representatives will send 
us a resolution repealing it. When each House had the entire control 
of its public documents it was the custom of the House of Representa- 
tives at the close of each Congress to pass a resolution directing that all 
undelivered documents should be delivered by the orders of the pres- 
ent House, which resolution was repealed by the next House early in 
December. 

Mr. BECK. I should like to ask a question about this before the 
vote is taken. Does this continue the order to haveall the other books 
distributed by the Interior Department at the request of Senators and 
Representatives? 7 

Mr. ANTHONY. It does not disturb that at all. 

Mr. BECK. I suppose that is the law, and I received a notice last 
fall requesting me to send in names. It seems to me it is a method in- 
dicating that we can not be trusted with distributing our own books. 
For example, every Kentucky Representative is inquired of whether he 
has not sent his books to some people that I have sent mine to. It looks 
like reflecting on ourselves, as if we can not be trusted. I would rather 
let each Senator and Representative attend to the matter for himself. 
T lost in that way a whole lot of books on the Polaris expedition, ten 
or twelve volumes, which never reached Kentucky at all. The post- 
office said they were going to search for them, but if they did they 
never let me know the result of the search. When I send valuable 
books I would rather pay for them by express than trust them to the 
mails, for I know many books never reach their destination. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator from Kentucky is certainly mistaken 
when he says that he has to see the Representatives from his State under 
the present arrangement to know whether they have sent books to lib- 
raries. There is a careful record kept in the Interior Department; and 
if the Senator makes out his list and sends it there the librarian at the 
Interior Department will inform him whether any other person has sent 
one to the same address. I received last night by mail a statement 
that all the libraries I had designated for this census, six, were entitled 
to receive it in other ways, and asking me to send six new names. Under 
the old law twenty copies might go to the same man, and nobody know 
it but the recipient himself. So the Senator’s argument is an argument 
in favor of the law and not against it. 

Mr. BECK. Iam not arguing against it. I want to see if we can 
not it in some way so as to secure the end aimed at. If that is 
done, it is all I ask. 

Mr. HOAR. In regard to the stealing of the volumes in the mail, if 
that happens, certainly these volumes are much more likely to be lost 
if they are sent to the Capitol to the Senator’s address and then left in 
a committee-room and then sent out by him by a private person, than 
they are when they are all sent in one body from the Interior Depart- 
ment directly to the post-office. There is a great safeguard against the 
loss of the volumes; but the Polaris Expedition never was distributed 
under this law. The law never applied to it. So the Senator’s loss was 
under the old law and not under this in the loss of his Polaris books. 

But I do not see why we should pe this resolution out of courtesy 
to the House of resentatives. Here are books which are not to go 
to the Printer till the term of office of the present House of Repre- 
sentatives hasexpired. They will notcome from the Printer probably, 
some of them, for a year from the 4th of March. Now, it seems to me 
very improper for us to pass a law, under any courtesy or anything else, 
saying that the present members of the House whose terms expire on 
the 4th of March shall designate public documents far in the future 
which are to be delivered and distributed in the time of their success- 
ors. I think that is carrying courtesy a t way. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The books are ordered during the present Con- 
gress, and some of them are in already stereo . The resolu- 


tion does not affect the distribution by the Senate, but only the dis- 
tribution by the House; and it appears to me proper to let each House 
distribute its own documents at its own pleasure. There can be no 
doubt that this resolution will be repealed by the next Congress; but I 
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think it is courteous and civil to the House to allow them to choose 
their own mode of distribution. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Will you vote for the repeal? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Certainly, if the House wants it. I would vote 
pna way for the House to distribute its own documents in any way 
it chose. 

Mr. HOAR. They are not its own documents. 3 

Mr. ANTHONY. Its own documents as long as the House is in ex- 
istence. The Senator from Kentucky, I think, is mistaken in suppos- 
ing it is necessary for him to consult his colleagues in the House. If 
he and his coll es send documents to the same address, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior notifies him of it, and he can then send the dupli- 
cate or not, as he sees fit. He is not prohibited from sending duplicates, 
but he is only notified that he is sending duplicates, sending a useless 
volume to a constituent. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I see the resolution requires the publication of 
two volumes of the Compendium of the Tenth Census with an index to 
each volume. I wish toinquire who prepares the index. Is it prepared 
by the Census Bureau or does the Public Printer make ont the index? 

Mr. ANTHONY. The Census Bureau makes out the index. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


NAVAL ADVISORY BOARD. 


Mr. COCKRELL submitted the following resolution; which was con- 
sidered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be directed to transmit to the Senate, 
as soon as possible, copies of the advertisements and notices published by his or- 
ders on A 5, and on November 17, 1882, and of the letter of the Secretary of 
the ay of January 29, 1883, to the naval advisory „and of the report of 
proceedings of said naval advisory board touching plans, models, and gns 
of vessels, or any parts thereof, the order appointing same, and the names of the 
members, and its officers and employés, authorized by act of August 5, 1882. 


BRIDGES ON GREAT KANAWHA RIVER. 


Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia, submitted the following resolution; 
which was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, directed to transmit to 
the Senate any information or reports on file in his Department, or which he 
may deem it properto communicate, which will assist in showing what should 


be the minimum number, width, and height of spans and their character in 
across the Great Kanawha 


railroad or other bridges which may be aut 
River, in West Virginia. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. McPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the House had signed the 
following enrolled joint resolutions; and they were thereupon signed by 
the President pro tempore: 

A joint resolution . Res. 109) to admit free of duty a monument 
to General Washington; and 

A joint resolution (H. Res. 335) to provide for the binding of the 
Compendium of the Tenth Census. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The bill (H. R. 5674) for the relief of Edward Bellows was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

The bill (H. R. 6308) for the relief of C. II. Miller was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Finance. 


INTERNAL REVENUE AND TARIFF DUTIES. 


Mr. MORRILL. I move to postpone the Calendar for the purpose 
of taking up the revenue bill. ‘ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont moves 
to postpone the Calendar, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont now 
moves to take up the revenue bill. 

The motion was to; and the Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5538) to reduce internal-revenue taxation, the pend- 
ing question being on the amendment of Mr. MoRRILL to the amend- 
ment made as in Committee of the Whole relative to the duty on sugars. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I had supposed that the sugar 
schedule had been disposed of permanently, and was surprised to learn 
that it was brought again before the Senate last night by an amendment 
reported by the Senator from the Committee on Finance. I had no in- 
timation of any such proposed action on the part of the Committee on 

i and I believe my colleague [Mr. Jonas] had none; in fact I 
think no friend of the sugar interest in the Senate had any intimation 
that the Committee on Finance proposed to resort to what I can but re- 
gard asa very extraordinary procedure, considering that this schedule 
had been agreed to in the Committee of the Whole after a long and ex- 
haustive discussion, and considering the great interests involved. 

I may add that I left the Senate Chamber yesterday paired with the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. SLATER] who wassick, with the distinct un- 
derstanding with several Senators that this schedule would not be 
sire, yor to the attention of the Senate last night, and that after the 
m schedule was disposed of no other business would likely come be- 
aboot Senate; otherwise I should not have left till the Senate ad- 
Jo ` 

Now, Mr. President, I undertake to say that as to earthen-ware, glass, 
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window-glass, cotton and woolen and very many other articles 
of manufacture, indeed as to most of the bill except it be perhaps some 
of the provisions of the metal schedule, the ad valorem rate of protec- 
tion afforded is as large and in most cases larger than is afforded the 
great industry of sugar producing, an industry purely agricultural, and 
which employs more laborers and directly or indirectly affects more 
people than almost any other interest protected by this tariff bill. 

The Committee on Finance in the first instance reported this bill 
completely ignoring the recommendations of the Tariff Commission so 
far as the sugar schedule was concerned. They reported the following 
schedule: 

All sugars not above No. 16 Dutch standard in color shall pay duty on their 
polariscopic test as follows, erty 8 

An rs not above No. 16 Dutch standard in color, all tank-bottoms, sirups 
of cane juice or beet juice, melada, concentrated melada, concrete and concen- 
trated molasses, testing by the polariscope not above 75°, shall pay a duty of 
1.25 cents per pound, and for every additional degree or fraction of a degree 
shonn, ‘by the polariscopie test they shall pay five-hundredths of a cent addi- 


mal, 
All su; above No, 16 Dutch standardin color shall be classified by the Dutch 
stan of color and pay duty as follows, namely : 
All sugars above No. 16 and not above No. 20 Dutch standard, 3 cents per 


pound, 
All sugars above No. 20 Dutch standard, 3} cents per pound. 


The Senator from Vermont a day or two before the sugar schedule was 
reached in the Senate offered an amendment, authorized, as he stated, 
by a majority of the Committee on Finance, proposing to change the 
provisions of the Senate bill as originally reported to the Senate so far 
as sugars above No. 13 and No. 16 and No. 20 Dutch standard were con- 
cerned. TheSenator’samendment proposed to increase the duty slightly 
on all sugars above Nos. 13 and 16 and 20. 

Here was a change in this amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Vermont after the bill was from his committee to the Senate 
in favor of all grades of sugars in which the refiners are directly inter- 
ested. I undertake to say there are few Senators in this body who do 
not believe that that change was made in the interest of the refiner, if 
not in compliance with his urgent solicitation. 

There was then not the slightest change made or suggested different 
from the provisions of the Senate bill in regard to sugar below No. 13 
Dutch standard, and it is this sugar that directly affects the producer. 
The duty on all sugars above No. 13 were practically prohibitory in the 
Senate bill even. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. DAweEs] asks me what good 
will it do them to add to it? 

Mr. DAWES. To add to a thing already prohibitory ? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Perhaps the committee thought the old duty be- 
ing absolutely prohibitory that reducing it to the extent proposed by the 

Senate bill might possibly in some way jeopardize the interest of the re- 
finers, and to make sure that it would not do so they added enough 
more to put it beyond any question. Ido not think any one will deny 
that to reduce the rate of duty on sugar below No. 13 you directly 
affect the producer and not the refiner. 

Now, sir, I understand that last night the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Finance reported an amendment proposing to reduce the rate of 
duty on sugar below No. 13 Dutch standard for every degree above 
1.25 from .05, as in Committee of the Whole, to .04 per pound. 

Mr. DAWES. The mistake the Senator has fallen into is in not hear- 
ing the amendment when offered. It does not affect the rate upon the 
lower grades of sugar atall. It only affects the degree of addition after 
you reach a certain point, and changes five one-hundredths into four 
one-hundredths. That is all. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The Senator from Massachusetts is mistaken. I 
understand that this is the very proposition that was voted upon in 
Committee of the Whole. It is really the very amendment to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator trom Vermont, offered in Com- 
mittee of the Whole by the Senator from Rhode Island, and over which 
we had so longand earnest a controversy, and the Senate voted it down. 
It is in effect the amendment that I then insisted struck at the inter- 
est of the prodacer by discriminating in favor of the refiner against the 

ucer. 

Mr. FRYE. Before the Senator gets over that matter of refiners let 
me say to him that if he had been here last night he would have heard 
the Senator from Vermont say that if this rate of duty was accepted he 
then pro to reduce the rate on the sugars above No. 13. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I have been over that in Committee of the Whole, 
and now the Senator from Vermont, I think, as a candid, practical 
man, will admit that it will make no difference essentially to the re- 
finer. The proportionate reduction will not affect the refiner, but does 
affect the producer, because it will, even with the proposed reduction 
m the higher grades of sugar, still leave the duties practically prohib- 


itory. 

Mr. FRYE. The Senator does not now understand it. Isay that 
the Senator from Vermont said that if this decrease of duty was ac- 
om he then proposed to go above No. 13 and reduce the grades above 

0. 13. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I say when he does go above No. 13 and reduce the 
duty as proposed it does not materially injure the refiner. 

Mr. DAWES. Do you want to injure the refiner? 
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Mr. KELLOGG. No; but I wish to protect the producer. 


Mr. FRYE. It seems to be the idea of the Senator from Louisiana 
to injure the refiner. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I say I do not care, if this amendment carries, 
whether the Senator from Vermont offers an amendment to reduce the 


duty on the grades above No. 13 or not. 


Mr. HOAR. I should like to ask the Senator what in his judgment 
is the principle upon which this tariff should go in fixing the increase 
of duty. Asthe saccharine strength of sugar increases should it not be 
so graduated, in his judgment, as to make as nearly as possible the same 
ad valorem rate in proportion to the saccharine strength or value of the 
sugar? In other words, why does the Senator fix an increase of five one- 
hundredths on each degree of saccharine h rather than eight one- 
hundredths or four one-hundredths? What is the principle? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I do not fix it; the bill fixes it. The Senator asked 
me, I think, a similar question in the Committee of the Whole. My 
point is that the present rate of duty being 2} cents, to reduce it to 2 
cents leaves as small a protection as the planter can stand upon. I do 
not pretend to measure or graduate the rate looking to a proportionate 
increase of duty on the higher grades at all. I do not look to that. I 
make my appeal to the Senatesaying that it is impossible for the home 
producer of sugar and sorghum to subsist, to live, to carry his industry 
on at less duty than 2 or 2} cents a pound. The Senate saw fit to go 
below what we insisted we ought to have, 2} cents, and what the Tariff 
Commission recommended, cutting us down to 2 cents. Very well, 
that was the rate as fixed by the schedule and we passed it. 

Now here comes an amendment looking to reduceit still below that, 
so far as the producer ig¢oncerned, and it is that proposition I find fault 
with. I do not find fault because it proposes to graduate it as to higher 
grades, If .05 per degree above 1.25, or 2 cents per pound under this 
polariscopic test is proper for the planter in the judgment of the Senate, 
and that is the rate which should be fixed; if that does not conform 
with the terms of the bill so far as the refiner is concerned, put the re- 
finer’s rate up, if you please, change it in any manner you see fit; only 
I ask you not to discriminate against the producer. I appeal to you 
not to reduce below 2 cents the protection which the producer receives 
by the terms of your agreement in Committee of the Whole. You have 
said to us We propose to reduce your present duty of 24 cents, and not 
only that, we will ride over the report of the Tariff Commission; we 
will di rd our first proposition to you; we will compel you to sub- 
mit to a reduced rate of 2 cents per pound, and upon that you must 
live, and you must set your house in order accordingly.” 

The Senator from Vermont, representing the Committee on Finance and 
as their organ, urged that it was the best adjustment, all things consid- 
ered, in the interest of the producer and the consumer and the refiner; 
and then, after the Senate has voted, it is proposed to come in with an- 
other proposition to further reduce the duty on that grade, which, as 
I have said, directly affects the producer. 

Mr. HOAR. My friend from Lonisiana does not yet make his an- 
swer to my proposition clear to my apprehension. Whether it is be- 
cause I do not make my question clear to him from a wantof clearness 
in stating the question, or whether it is a want of clearness in my mind 
in comprehending his answer, I am sure I do not know. It is evidently 
a want of clearness on one side or the other. 

I understand that the argument in favor of this change proposed by 
the chairman of the Finance Committee is this: that starting with $1.25 
as the amount of duty on each one hundred pounds for sugar at 75°-—sup- 
posing that to be done the way the Senator desires, you have gone and 
increased it at the rate of five-hundredths of acent for each degree; and 
the result of that is when you get up to the higher degree that you have 
got a rate of duty proportioned to the value of the saccharine strength 
of the sugar, by which the high degrees are about 1 cent a pound more 
than their proportion. Now, whatever is the proper rate to place a 
fair ad valorem duty on 75°, the friends of this amendment think that 
proportion should be carried all through, and they think the Senate 
made a mistake in making so rapid an advance in the rate of duty ac- 
cording to the additional degrees. That is the whole argument. Now, 
the question I put to the Senator is this: In the first place, is not that 
just where the rise should be proportionate? 

If the Senator admits that the principle of this amendment is right 
and that the amendment carries out the principle correctly, except, he 
says, that in the result you have not got sufficient protection to his pro- 
ducer—if that is true, then he ought to secure that or attempt to se- 
cure it, not by antagonizing this amendment but by having a fair rate 
to start from. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I antagonize the pending amendment because the 
practical effect of this starting point as the amendment of the Senator from 
Vermont now proposes is tocut the rate of duty down directly on sugar 
below No. 13 Dutch standard. The Senator from Massachusetts surely 
does not wish to bring about this result, and he will not deny, I think, 
on reflection, that the result of the adoption of this amendment would 
be to reduce the rate of duty to by the Committee of the Whole 


of 2 cents a pound to 1.85. Now, Task the Senator from Massachusetts 
if he does not admit that the Senate asin Committee of the Whole fixed 
the rate of duty on sugar below No. 13 Dutch standard at 2 cents? The 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] is in the Chamber now, and 
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I see he is giving me his attention and he nods his headinassent. The 
Committee of the Whole gave to the Louisiana planter a protection of 
2 cents duty. Now, I ask this further question: Does not the practical 
effect of the amendment offered by the Senator from Vermont reduce 
that rate of duty below2 cents apound? Now, I will listen to the reply 
of the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. JONAS. It reduces it 1.85 cents per pound. 

Mr. KELLOGG. In other words does it not reduce it 1.85 instead 
of 2 cents as the Committee of the Whole left it? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It reduces the average rate. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The Senator from Massachusetts wants an average 
rate; and inasmuch as we have gota shoe made to hand we propose to 
cut your foot down to fit the shoe. You say we will cut down your 
tariff to 1.85 instead of leaving it asthe Committee of the Whole left 
it. In order ev . change consistently the higher rates we pro- 

to change the whole superstructure. 
P°sir, I can not believe the Renate will deliberately vote in favor of an 
amendment reversing the judgment of the Senate as in Committee of the 
Whole from 2 cents to 1.85, and thus cut down the hopes and the in- 
terests of the producers of this great industry. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, the Senator from Louisiana admits as I 
understand him that the rate left by the Committee of the Whole is 
unjust, that it is unjust to the higher grades of oe in the scale. 

Mr. KELLOGG, I do not admit that because I do not know it. 

Mr. HOAR. Take my statement. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I take your statement; but I do not know. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator I think will agree, in other words, that the 
higher grades should have the same proportionate tax or duty in pro- 
portion to value or saccharine strength as below, and that the 
principle of this amendment does that more nearly than the provision 
left by the Committee of the Whole, and therefore he as it seems 
to me, to the justice of thisamendment. His reply is that may be true, 
but with the unjust basis of the Committee of the Whole we get more 
average protection to the Louisiana planter, and the practical effect of 
this.is to reduce from 2 cents to 1.85 and therefore you are doing in- 
justice to a and important body of producers in reducing the aver- 
age. The tof the Senator’s argument is not to put down this, then, 
but to put up the starting point. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Imade myself very poorly understood if the Sen- 
ator does not yet comprehend the point I made. 

Mr. HOAR. I do not yield. It seems to me that it is clear as the 
result of the Senator’s argument that if there be any inequality it will 
be corrected not by any conflict with the Senator from Vermont, but 
by a change in the starting-point. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Taking the Senator’s statement to be correct, I 
will concede all he asks; but the point I am making—and I must 
have made myself poorly understood—is that I am antagonizing this 
amendment because this amendment strikes at sugar below No. 13. It 
is the amendment, as I have already stated, once proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island and voted down in Committee of the Whole. 
Now, if the gentlemen of the Finance Committee, or any other Sena- 
tors, or the Senate as a whole want to adhere to that rate and ¢ 
their schedule let them withdraw the pending amendment or modify 
it. J antagonize the amendment because it relates to that sugar which 
affects the producer. If you wish to give the planter 2 cents duty on 
his staple then instead of saying the starting-point shall be 1.25 say 
1.40, if you please, and make it .04 per degree above that, and that will 
give us the 2 cents. 

How easy that is. It is an easy matter to modify the amendment 
now in that way. Just say we will commence at 1.40 or 1.45, and 
then add the .04 for each degree. If you adhere to this as it stands it 
reduces, as I have stated to the Senate, the rate agreed upon the other 
day in Committee of the Whole as to all the sugar below No. 13, which 
affects the producer and in which he only is interested, from 2 cents to 
1.85 cents. That is what I am appealing against. 

Now, Mr. President, I ap to the Senator from Vermont as chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance not to strike down thisindustry. I 
ask him and I ask the Senate if it is right to do this? las it been done 
in regard to any other items in any of the schedules? If I had time I 
think I could show, as I tried to show the other day, that some of your 
schedules give from 55 to 60 and some as high as 65 per cent. ad va- 
lorem rate of duty by way of protection. Take for instance that of 
earthen-ware of all kinds—and there are only six hundred and eighty- 
six establishments in the whole United States, employing 9,494 opera- 
tives, who receive $3,279,535 of wages annually, an average of say $345 
each; the value of the annual output is only $7,942,729—and still the 
people pay more than two million annual bounty to that little in- 
d 


Take another; take your brick mannfactories 5,632 in number, em- 
ploying 66,355 persons, who are paid $13,443,532 annually, about $200 
a year each. These manufacturers, limited in number, receive what 
bounty do you think by this bill? More than six millions, which the 
people pay in order that the Government may receive $25,000 revenue. 

I went all over the schedule in regard to glass and pottery the other 
day, and I showed you how we had left window-glass at 50 to 60 per 
cent. ad valorem duty. Such articles as cut-glass, earthen-ware, and 


plate window-glass of small size are articles that go upon the tables 
and into the families of all the people of the middle class. These are 
protected by from 55 to 65 per cent. ad valorem, while it was admitted 
in the debate in Committee of the Whole that sugar at 2 cents duty was 
only protected from 40 to 45 per cent. ad volorem, and now it is pro- 
posed to reduce it even more. 

Recollect, sir, that 30,000 people are employed and 400,000 are di- 
rectly or indirectly supported by this industry in one State alone. I 
appeal again to the Senator from Vermont to modify his amendment 
and if my appeal is disregarded I have only to appeal to the Senate 
not to reverse the judgment of the Committee of the Whole, giving the 
producer only 2 cents protection on sugar below No. 13, and thus pros- 
trate that great agricultural industry while you are fostering and build- 
ing up the manufacturing interests of the North by liberal protection. 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President, the only purpose of the amendment 
proposed in line 814 was to come at an accurate standard for be- 
tween 80° and 90° and 95° polariscopie test, and I e tha eee 
from Louisiana that he will not make friends for his appen by these 
attacks upon other interests that must go unanswered. It is too late 
to spend time here in discussing what has already been decided upon. 

So far as this question is concerned I am quite ready to do justice to 
the Louisiana planters, but I do desire that whatever may be done now 
shall stand the test of time as to accuracy. There is no doubt but what 
the fraction of a degree is better represented by four one-hundredths of 
a cent than it was by five one-hundredths. It was that error which I 
designed to correct; chiefly that, and perhaps only that. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, there is obviously a conflict of fact 
among Senators in regard to this very complicated and intricate duty, 
and I am very desirous that there shall be a just and equitable consid- 
eration of every interest in the country connected with this article of 
such universal use. I would desire to remember the interests of the 
consumer and ofall those classes through whom his supplies must come. I 
am perfectly satisfied that you may approach a subject of this kind so much 
from one point of view that you may exclude the other interests entirely 
from observation and comparison. I confess that my first feeling has been 
in considering the tariff all along to remember him who has been lately 
described by an able master in political economies as the forgotten man, 
the absent man, the consumer; but I am also aware that it is idle to 
talk of cheapened supply to the consumer unless you shall consider the 
avenues of that supply and the machinery by which it is created. You 
must have the spur and the stimulus of all human interest in every pur- 
suit of what may be well termed intelligent selfishness as the very steam- 
power that carries on your civilization. The importer must be consid- 
ered, and he must have an inducement or he will not exercise his brain 
and employ his faculties in searching the world over for cheap supplies. 
The refiner must have his inducement and his profit. The producer of 
the sugar, the grower here, is entitled equally to be considered; and 
with them all, lying above all, thegreat massof the consumers, whoare 
entitled to be protected against the greed or the selfishness of any one 
or all of these classes. Of course there is a conflict of interest between 
the refiner and the importer and the producer, out of which the con- 
sumer can reach nothing but gain, for in the competition there will bea 
reduction of the cost. 

Now, sir, looking at this question and never having shut my mind 
from light from any quarter upon it, and having no hesitancy to change 
an opinion of yesterday when I shall have better light to-day, I propose 
to the Senate and to my friend from Vermont to amend his amendment, 
and to suhmit a proposition which I believe will be more acceptable to 
all interests than any one that has yet been suggested. I submit to the 
Senate that we start the basis of duty upon sugar having the strength 
of 75° by the polariscope at $1.40 per one hundred pounds, or 1.4 cents 
per pound. Starting upon that basis and adding a taxation of 4 cents 
per one hundred pounds for every degree of strength disclosed by the 
polariscope, it will proceed until we have reached the standard of color, 
when the saccharine strength of the sugar will no longer be its test, 
but the Dutch standard of 13 will be substituted for it. 

Now, what would be the result of this? Let us stop and consider 
how this will result. Beginning at $1.40 per hundred pounds I pre- 
fer to speak of it so than to speak of it by the single pound; I think it 
will be clearer to the understanding beginning at 75°, the sugar of the 
very basest grade, you have $1.40 per hundred pounds. Of course each 
degree will add 4 cents per hundred pounds to its cost; 76° would give 
$1.44; 77°, 1.48; 78°, $1.52; 79°, $1.56; and 80°, $1.60. The average 
of those six descriptions of sugar would pay a tax of $1.50 per hundred 
pounds. ‘Those are the lowest grades from 80 down. 

Now pass onto 81. Eighty-one degrees would pay $1.64; 82°, $1.68; 
83°, $1.72; 84°, $1.76; 85°, $1.80; 86°, $1.84; 87°, $1.88; 88°, $1.92. 
There are eight grades of sugar; the average upon those would be $1.78 
per hundred pounds. Next we approach the grade that is more di- 
rectly in competition with the sugar of Louisiana. 

Mr. INGALLS. That is the way the Senator would get over all be- 
low No. 13 Dutch standard. 

Mr. BAYARD. Oh, yes, and I may say to the Senator that there is 
a complexity in this arrangement. 

Mr. INGALLS. That is very apparent. 

Mr. BAYARD. You start with a standard of color and a standard 
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of strength, that is to say No. 7 Dutch standard, the lowest known to 
commerce, and which has a saccharine strength of not more than 75 

r cent. ‘ 
vig testing 89° by the polari would pay $1.96 per one hundred 

unds by this arrangement; 90°, 52 per hundred pounds; and 91°, 

04. The average of that is 2 cents per pound. 

Mr. DAWES. I wish to ask aii mages? e arp e 3 
I beg his pardon for interrupting hi ut it wou of great value 
to me if the Senator would consider this point: Suppose this No. 13 is 
changed up or down by fraudulent coloring, what effect would that 
have? 

Mr. BAYARD. Then it would fall under and be controlled by the 
double test below No. 13. 

Mr. DAWES. But suppose No. 13 is brought down or raised up by 
a fraudulent coloring? 

Mr. BAYARD. The color of the sugar can not affect it below No. 
13; I do not care whether it is numbered 7, 8, 9, 10, or 12; it would 
be tested by the polariscope. 

I am stating a very dry column of and calculations, and I 
think I ought to be allowed to continue without interruption. The 
subject is so utterly one of figures that it is unpleasant forme to detain 
the Senate with it; at the same time it is very important. 

I wish to draw the attention of the Senate, and of the Senators from 
Louisiana especially, as representing a large local interest on the subject. 
The average duty that would be imposed under the plan which I now 
desire to submit to the Senate, e ing 89, 90, and 91, would 
be exactly 2 cents a pound, $2 per h poun The best statisties 
that we have been able to obtain—and they are not as good as they 
should be because a polariscopic test has not by law prevailed, although 
it was applied without law in many cases under a late administration 
of the —the estimate is that 90° of saccharine strength form 
the average of the importation of sugar, and upon that there is a duty 
of $2; that is to say, between 89, 90, and 91, the average of those three 
is $2 per one hundred pounds. 

Now pass that and go to the point inquired of by my friend from 
Massachusetts. Ninety-two degrees would pay $2.8; 93° would pay 
$2.12; 94° $2.16; and 95° $2.20. The average of those will be found 
to be $2.12. Thus you have reached the point of 95° of saccharine 

„ and then you apply by law the standard of color. The stand- 
ard of color upon sugars above No. 13 is to control the rate of their duty, 
and that is stated in this bill: 

All rs above No. 13 Dutch standard in color shall be classified by the Dutch 

of color, and pay duty as follows, namely. 

Then follow the duties: 


All sugar above No. 13 and not above No. 16 Dutch standard, 2.65 cents per 


All omar above No. 16 and not above No. 20 Dutch standard, 3.15 cents per 

un 
Peal sugars above No. 20 Dutch standard, 3.65 cents per pound. 

In other words, no sugar above No. 13 worth mentioning is imported 
at all. The standard of color, therefore, arrests sugar above No. 13. 
Below No. 13 the polariscopic test is applied, and, color them as you 
may, disguise them as you will, they will pay the value of the saccha- 
rine matter contained in them, as far as the polariscope can disclose it; 
and I understand that that test is really controlling in all commercial 
uses, Merchants are satisfied with it, and all sugars are bought and 
sold, where private interest controls, by such a standard as that. 

Mr. DAWES. Perhaps I can make myself understood by the Sen- 
ator now. He does not apply the polariscope to ascertain No. 13. The 
No. 13 is ascertained by color. Now, suppose sugar of greater saccha- 
rine strength is colored so as to bring it under what is honest No. 13. 
You have 13 down below the honest point, and you reach thatand start 
on your progressive duty after that. How will the Senator remedy 
such matters? 

Mr. BAYARD. I think the remedy is provided by the Senator’s 
own statement. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I desire for information to ask the Senator from 
Delaware a question. I heard the Senator imperfectly, and I should 
like him to state to the Senate under his proposition what would be the 
rate of duty afforded the Lonisiana producer on the grade of sugar 
under No. 13. 

Mr. BAYARD. I have presented that table. I wish to say to my 
friend from Massachusetts that my proposition does not in any way 
change the principle of this bill. It simply changes the 

Mr. DAWES. I understand that, but my trouble has been to find out 
by the principles of the bill what safeguard there was in fixing No. 13. 

Mr. BAYARD. After we fix color as the standard of duty, all our 

. foreign supply is to bear the duty. We have experimented once and said 
by law that no matter what may be the strength, whether it is high or low 
it shall pay the lower duty if it is dark in color. What then was done? 
They immediately commenced either an artificial or what you may call 
a semi-natural process of manufacture that would bring theirsugars here 
at a darker color and a lower rate of duty. The difficulty was the in- 
troduction of rich and strong under a lew rate of duty. As we 
have preserved the colorstandard above No. 13, of course they can gain 
nothing by darkening their sugars, because the polariscope will arrest 
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it below that number. If the color is up to No. 13 or above No. 13, the 
bill then applies, as the Senator perceives, the standard of color. Of 
course there is no inducement any longer to discoloration. 

Mr. FRYE. When they strike 13 or get above 13 the sugars are fit 
for use without anything being done to them, and if they went to dis- 
coloring sugars of that kind they would simply have torefine them over 

i They are fit for market the moment they strike 13. 

Mr. BAYARD. I was asked by the Senator from Louisiana what 
the rate of these duties reduced to the ad valorem would be. Wehere 
start with a specific duty; but let us take the presenttariff to see what 
we are doing. The lowest rate of duty is upon the sugar referred toin 
the first schedule, that is tank-bottoms, sirups of cane juice or of beet 
juice, melada, concentrated melada, concrete and concentrated molasses, 
and the like. The very lowest eof sugar imported for refiners pays, 
under the present tariff, a specific duty of 1} cents plus 25 per cent. ad 
valorem, which is equivalent to 13 cents per pound. That is the low- 
est duty, reduced to the specific, 1} cents per pound. Instead of that 
we start at 1.4. 3 

The Dutch standard in color above No. 7, now pays 255 cents 
per pound. The Senator, therefore, will see that it has been a rear- 
rangement of the schedule, and that sugars which were not included 
before are embraced in this, and the reduction is on them from 25% to 
1.4 cents; above No. 7 and not above No. 10 pay 2} cents a pound un- 
der the present tariff; above No. 10 and not above No. 13, 244 cents a 
pound; above No. 13 and not above No. 16, 3.75 cents a pound, and so 
on, virtually a prohibitory duty on the higher es. 

Now, the ad valorem, as I understand it, of the proposition submitted 
by me of $1.40 per one hundred pounds to begin with, and grading 
the duty at 4 cents per one hundred pounds for every degree of saccha- 
rine strength disclosed beyond 75°, will be about as follows: 1.40 is 
equivalent to 35.18 per cent.; 1.80 to 38.78 per cent.; 1.92 to 40.82 per 
cent.; 2 cents to 41.60 per cent.; 2.4 to 41.16 per cent. So between 75 
and 91 degrees you have an ad valorem tariff ranging from 35.18 per 
cent. to 41.16 per cent. The average of that is not to be calculated 
simply by dividing the numbers, but you must consider the amount 
of sugars imported of the relative strengths; and, in my judgment, 
the tariff as now by me will be an average of 40 per cent. 
ad valorem, and I submit that is an advance in every way upon the 
suggestion of the Senator from Vermont, and I trust it will meet the 
favorable consideration of the Senate, forall of these questions are com- 
plex in the interests involved, in the views and in the calculations that 
may be honestly taken, and there must be something like a concession 
not merely of interest—I throw that out—but dealing here as we do, 
we have no interest in this matter except the interest of judgment and 
of patriotic intent to serve all our people; and there must be and prop- 
erly should be a concession of opinion mutually on these questions. 
And as my contribution of effort and pains to come at a fair, correct, 
and equitable judgment on this point, I submit the proposition I now 
make to the Senate that you shall start at $1.40 per one hundred pounds 
for your lowest rate of duty and increase proportionately 4 cents per 
one hundred pounds for every degree of saccharine strength until you 
reach No. 13, and then the standard of color reassumes its sway, if I 
may use the word, as imposed under the present tariff, and I believe 
you will have, so far as you now can estimate it, a very fair, moderate, 
and proportionate reduction of the present duties, which I hope will 
result in a relief to the people of this country not only from taxation, 
but in a cheaper supply of a commodity universally used. 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President, the proposition now made by the 
Senator from Delaware is one that was suggested by the Senator from 
Rhode Island in the Committee on Finance, and if this will havea 
tendency to heal all differences of opinion, as. I am disposed to think, 
so far as I am concerned I am quite ready to accept it and have done 
with this sugar question for to-day and for all time. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I perhaps ought to say in justice to the Senator 
from Rhode Island that I had some conversation with him in 
to this proposition yesterday, but I had not supposed it would be brought 
before the Senate except by some consideration. 

If I understand the proposition of the Senator from Delaware, itis 
this: starting at 1.40 and for every degree or fraction of a degree an 
increase of. O4, that would practically result in the same rate of duty 
as was agreed upon in Committee of the Whole so far as the grade be- 
low No. 13 is concerned. Itstruck me yesterday when the Senator 
from Rhode Island proposed it that it was about the best we could do. 
I still adhere to that opinion. I am only concerned that the interest 
of the producer be not injuriously affected. That interest is centered 
chiefly in the grade of sugar below No. 13 Dutch standard, and if that 
is protected by the same rate of duty as was given by the Committee 
of the Whole, and such I understand to be the effect of this amend- 
ment, I think it is perhaps about the best we can do to accept it. I 
should like to hear from my colleague, however, regarding this matter. 

Mr. FRYE. Mr. President, I represent a minority of the Senate, and 
therefore feel that perhaps I ought to say a word about this question. 
When I say I represent a minority of the Senate I mean that I am in 
favor of an ad valorem tariff on sugar and a very much largerreduction 
than has been proposed by anybody. I proposed 30 per cent. and 35; 
30 below No. 13 and 35 above. I was voted down so promptly that 1 
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gave up, and I am glad that I think I know when it is time for me to 
i ing. If I can not get what I want, then I must take the 
possible. 

Now, Mr. President, the trouble between the refiners and the Lou- 
isiana planters in this bill has been one single thing. The refiners have 
asked for nothing except an ad valorem tariff; that is to say—however 
you made your schedules, whether by degrees or by standards of color— 
they wished it made so that it should be as nearly an ad valorem as 
possible, and the refiners I have had any acquaintance with or any talk 
with were entirely satisfied that 1.25 and .05 was getting us far from 
the ad valorem as it was possible to get under these figures. 

Take, for instance, 1.25 at 75°; it goes up 5 cents per one hundred 
pounds with every 15 What is the difference in market value in 
degrees of sugar? y one-tenth of a cent—10 cents on one hundred 
pounds. The Treasury report sent in the day before yesterday shows 
that. Then it is a duty of 5 cents increase on every 10 cents per one 
hundred pounds—a duty of 50 per cent. It did not seem to me right; 
it seems to me now not right. 

There is another thing which no one has alluded to in the Senate, 
and which is a matter of great importance to refiners and importers. 
There is no provision for a fraction. You strike 75° and sugar pays 
1.25 cents a pound under the committee’s bill. You go just a bit, a 
quarter, a third, a half over 75° and you strike 76°, and that 5 cents 
increase per hundred is applied to that fraction. Suppose the fraction 
is one-half—of course there will not be one cargo in a hundred that will 
not be in fractions—suppose the fraction is one-half, then your duty is 
5 cents on that one-half, which is 100 per cent. 

Now take a cargo of sugar and let the fraction be one-half of a degree 
and let the duty upon that be 5 cents, and it will make a difference of 
$800 in duty on a single of sugar. That is the difference between 
a profit and a loss to the er: 1.25 and .05 works as bad on exami- 
nation as any figures that could possibly be given. Hence I opposed 
that amendment and preferred .04 and 1.25; .03 was a great deal better 
than either 1.25 and .05, or 1.25 and .04; 1.25 and .03 was almost ex- 
actly ad valorem. I examined the proposition of the Senator from 
Delaware at 1. 40 and .04; 1.40 and .04 comes nearer to the ad valorem 
than 1.25 and .04. I prefer 1.40 and. 04 to 1.25 and .04, as being nearer 
to the ad valorem. 

Now, sir, as to all the lower rates of duty, the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, on Friday night, said this whole revenue bill had not reduced 
the revenue over $20,000,000; that one-half of that, or $10,000,000, was 
from sugar; but he was a little wrong about that. Only 500,000 
is on sugar. Then he proposed, to further reduce the revenue, to take 
one- instead of one-fourth off tobacco, and the Senate took one-half 
off tobacco. One-fifth off from sugar, according to the schedule of the 
Senator from Kentucky, and one-half off from tobacco. I confess I 
could not see the statesmanship of that. On sugar, used by everybody 
and a necessity, a reduction of only one-fifth; on tobacco, ZATI by a 
few and used by no one unless he pleases, a reduction of one-half. 

But I know that it is utterly useless for me to fight for a reduction 
of sugar to 30 per cent. ad valorem, because I have tried and failed ut- 
terly, entirely, and hopelessly failed; so I give up that battle, and I am 
going now to vote for the next best thing I can get. In my judgment, 
the nearest to the ad valorem, the next best thing, is the proposition 
made by the Senator from Delaware, and I shall vote for that proposi- 


There is one word to be said about the heavy reduction on sugar. It 
does not, I know, follow that if you make sugar free the people would 
get it cheaper. It might destroy Louisiana, but it would not follow 
that we should get the sugar cheaper. It did not follow on cofiee, be- 
cause an export duty was put on by Brazil. It does not follow if I 
should get my 30 per cent. ad valorem that the people then would get 
sugar at only 30 per cent. ad valorem. It might be that foreign nations 
would put an export duty on to take the place of the ad valorem which 
we had reduced. So taking ev ing into consideration, represent- 
ing those who are seeking to get a lower rate of duty than the majority 
of the Senate are willing to consent to, I for oneam entirely willing to 
accept the proposition which has been made by the Senator from Dela- 
ware. 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. President, the proposition contained in the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Delaware leaves the duty on low grades ot 
sugar below No. 13 practically the same as the bill as originally adopted 
in Committee of the Whole. Ihave no objection, of course, to the dif- 
ferent mode of classification, provided the interest of the producer is 
protected to the extent which the Senate determined it should be in 
the vote in Committee of the Whole. I can only say that I am glad 
the Committee on Finance have at last arrived at what seems to be a 
final conclusion. Had the amendment which has been offered by the 
Senator from Delaware this morning been offered last night it would 
have been accepted anda great deal of profitless discussion would have 
been avoided. 

Mr. MORRILL. I withdraw my amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont with- 
draws his amendment, and the question is on the amendment of the 
Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President, I am wholly unable yet to see in whose 


interest this change is made unless itis in the interest of the refiner. 
It is admitted that the producer gets nothing more by this change, and 
he is not benefited by the proposition now made over what he would be 
by the proposition that was reported from the Committee of the Whole. 
It is admitted that the consumer will obtain his sugar no cheaper under 
this arrangement than he would under the provision made in Commit- 
tee of the Whole, but it seems to be wholly in the interest of the re- 
finer, who, as was stated by the Senator from Maine just now, would 
get the lower grades of sugar at a few hundred dollars, it may be a thou- 
sand dollars ora larger amount, less on a cargo by reason of this classifica- 
tion being ad valorem. Therefore the refiner is the person who seems to 
be very specially cared for and who is alone making all this trouble. 
The people of Louisiana, the producers, neverasked for this change; the 
co. ers are not to be benefited by the change. The bill may be 
moré philosophical in the way it is now proposed than it is as voted in 
Committee of the Whole, but the refiners care nothing for the philos- 
ophy of the bill. This is not a philosophical tariff; it is an effort to get 
all they can by all the interested classes, and the refiners have rallied 
in strength now to make this better for them and for them alone. All 
that the Senator from Louisiana can say now is that it is no worse for 
his constituents than now exists. There is no man willing to claim 
that the consumer will get his sugar lower. 

I merely rose to say that this is done against my vote, for I do not 
propose to change it, in the interest of the refiner, but as soon as it is 
done I shall move to put all sugar above 13 and not above 16 at 2.40 
cents, and from 16 to 20 at 2.70, and above 20 at 3 cents, instead of 
3.65, and let the refiners then have their proportion of the general re- 
duction, for there is where the consumers are going to get the benefit. 
I do not want to delay any vote. I want the yeas and nays upon it, 
although I suppose I shall be quite alone. ; 

Mr. SHERMAN. Isimply wish, in regard to this matter, not to de- 
tain the Senate but to say that itis a new proposition, the precise effect 
of which can not be known; but I certainly will not vote for it. It 
merely raises the duty on sugar. I propose not to go beyond the pres- 
ent rate, which I think is fully high. If I were to propose an amend- 
ment I would propose to commence with the present rate at 80°, which 
I think is y the best standard to commence upon from the infor- 
mation we had before us; but I do not want to delay the vote. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Iam in favor of a lower rate on sugar than that fixed 
by the proposition of the Senator from Delaware, but the sense of the 
Senate seems to be that the rate shall be retained practically as in the 
bill reported from the Committee on Finance. Assuming that to be the 
judgment of the Senate, I shall vote for this proposition because it is 
more equitable in its provisions than the bill as reported. It does not 
increase the duty, but fixes it at the same average rate. 

Mr. SHERMAN. As I understand this commences at 1.40 at 75° 

lariscope. 

Mr. ALDRICH. And advances four one-hundredths instead of five 
one-hundredths, making the same average as the other proposition. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from eee which will be read. 

The PRINCIPAL LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed in line 812 of 
the printed amendments, line 899 of the bill, after ‘‘and,’’ to strike 
out 25 and insert 40; and in line 814 of the printed amend- 
ments, line 902 of the bill, after “ pay,“ to strike out five” and in- 
sert four;“ so that the whole clause will read: 


All sugars not above No, 13 Dutch standard in color, all tank-bottoms, sirups 
of cane juice or of beet juice, melada, concentrated melada, concrete, and con- 
centrated molasses, ng by the polarisco e not above 75°, shall pay a duty 
of 1.40 cents per pound, and for every additional degree or fraction of a degree 
shown by the polariscopic test they shall pay four-hundredths of a cent per 


pound additional. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands the Senator 
from Kentucky to ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BECK. Yes; I call for the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ALLISON. Before the vote is taken I should like to ascertain 
more definitely whether this is an increase over the provision in the 
bill. Iam like the Senator from Rhode Island; I have been in favor 
and I am in favor of a greater reduction of the duties upon sugar. I 
am not in favor of making sugar free; and yet if there is an article in 
the present tariff measure which will reach every home and household 
in the land cheaper by making it free it is the article of sugar. But 
I do not wish to interfere with the general machinery and provisions of 
the bill, which is based upon the idea that every reasonable producing -~ 
interest in this country shall have protection and care. 

When this question was up before I voted for the amendment of the 
Senator from Rhode Island for four one-hundredths of a cent. I voted 
for it having a knowledge then that it was a reduction in the average 
below the rate proposed by the Finance Committee and finally adopted 
as in Committee of the Whole. Now the Senator from Ohio tells us 
that the proposition before the Senate isan increase over what we have 
done in Committee of the Whole. If that be true I shall vote against 
it, and I am inclined to the belief that he is right in that statement. 
I think it will result in an increase of the duty. 

I only want to call attention now to the consistency of those who 
voted against the proposition of four one-hundredths of a cent as in 
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Committee of the Whole, and when it was said that that four one- 
hundredths was not in harmony with 1} cents per pound. We have 
raised the rate on the same degree of test to 1.40 cents instead of 1. 25 cents, 
and yet by the proposition made by the Senator from Delaware we re- 
duce the remainder from five one-hundredths to four one-hundredths. 
I'am willing myself to adhere to what was done in Committee of the 
Whole, because I do not expect to get the bill as I desire to have it. If 
I had my own way I would begin at 1 cent on the seventy-fifth degree 


polariscope. , 

I did not vote for the amendment of the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
FRYE] for an ad valorem duty, because I believe great frauds might 
occur under an ad valorem duty alone, but he did not propose (or at 
least if he did I was absent from the ber) a reduction of the rate 
of duty by means of a specific duty, as provided for in the bill, begin- 
ning at 1 cent instead of 1} cents. If there is anything which we can 
fairly reduce in this billit isthearticle of sugar. Wehavemadeasmall 
reduction of $8,000,000 out of a revenue of $46,000,000 by the bill. If 
we are to still increase the duty and thus the amount of re- 
duction, as suggested by the Senator from Ohio, I shall vote against it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is very easy for a Senator to get up here and say 
that the proposition increases the duty without giving any possible 
facts or theory even upon which he bases his statement. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will give the facts if the Senator will allow me. 

Mr. ALDRICH. All right. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think it is a very simple sum in arithmetic. 
The bill, as it now stands, proposes to commence at 75° of the polari- 
scope and advance at the rate of five-hundredths per degree, or, as it 
will be more convenient to say, 5 centsa hundred pounds. The propo- 
sition, as now presented by the Senator from Delaware, proposes to 
commence at $1.40, so that on all below No. 75 the increase of 
duties is 15 cents a hundred pounds. Thatissimple. Thenup to 85, 
according to the proposition of the bill as it now stands, the rate of 
increase on 85° tested by the polariscope would be $1.75 a hundred 
pounds; by the amendment proposed by the Senator from Delaware it 
would be $1.80 per hundred pounds. ‘Then at 90° the rate of duty on 
the two would be precisely the same; that is, 2 cents a pound 8 
hundred pounds. When you come to 95, which is about as high probably 
as any sugars tested by the polariscope (because after you get up to No. 
13 Dutch standard they are tested in a different way), the duty pro- 

by the bill would be $2.25, and by the Senator from Delaware 
20. Onall the grades below 90, by the polari ie test, there is 
an increase by the proposition of the Senator from aware; on all 
above, up to 95, there is a more perceptible decrease in the rate of duty; 
but it is manifest that, taking the whole mass of sugars together, the 
proposition of the Senator from Delaware is an increase of the rate of 
duty. My friend, the Senator from Louisiana, understands it perfectly 
without figuring it out. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The Senator from Rhode Island will answer the 
Senator from Ohio. The will not lie. 

Mr. INGALLS. Mr. President, this subject has been so inextricably 
confounded between the polariscope, the Dutch standard, saccharine 
strength, and four and five-tenths per hundred of a fraction of a degree 
that I believe nobody in the Senate understands it; and it is my belief 
that that was ripen pect and design with which this extraordinary 
subdivision and ification was entered upon. 

This is a very simple proposition. The duty upon sugar is confess- 
edly excessive. We obtained last yeara revenue of between $47,000,000 
and $48,000,000 on imported sugar. The people had to pay that. The 
entire product of Louisiana was less than $20,000,000 in value. The 
people of the United States could better have afforded to have paid the 
people of Louisiana 2 cents a pound bounty upon every pound of sugar 
they produced and permitted sugar to have been brought into this copn- 
try free; and that, in my judgment, is what ought to be done. That is 
the true policy to pursue. The percentage of production in this country 
is so infinitesimal compared with the aggregate consumption that there 
is no sense whatever in imposing a duty upon sugar for the purpose of 
protecting the growth in Louisiana. I would very much prefer to vote 
for a proposition to pay the sugar-growers of Louisiana 2 cents or 24 
cents per pound upon their entire crop. We could do that and still 
save to the people of this country more than $20,000,000 per annum. 

I should be glad if out of this inexplicable confusion something could 
be reached that would enable me to ascertain how I can vote to reduce 
the dnty on sugar. We have had the report of the committee. They 
have gone back on their own conclusions. The subject was settled in 
Committee of the Whole, and it is now brought up again in the Senate. 
We have had computations submitted by the chairman of the commit- 
tee, by the Senator from Delaware, an influential and ee 
member of that committee, and we have computations submi by the 
Senator from Maine and by the Senator from Rhode Island, all going 
to show that the duty upon sugar is reduced and at the same time itis 
also increased. 

Mr. President, as a layman in this matter, having no technical knowl- 
edge whatever, but interested for the people who consume sugar and 
who desire that the duty shall be reduced and that the price shall be 
reduced, I should like to know what I am to do to vote for a reduc- 
tion. But inasmuch as the Senator from Louisiana proclaimed that 


the proposed action of the Senate yesterday was invidious to the sugar- 
growers of Louisiana, that it was a reduction, and as he is suspiciously 
silent about the pending proposition, I am inclined to think that he is 
satisfied with it. That being the case, in my judgment it must mean 
an increase of duty, and with that view I shall vote against it. 

Mr. JONAS. Will the Senator permit me to interrupt him for a 
moment? 

Mr. INGALLS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JONAS. Istated that the amendment of the Senator from Del- 
aware leaves the duty on the low grades of sugar, such as we produce, 
precisely what the Senate fixed in Committee of the Whole. It is a 
reduction of half a cent a pound. I opposed that in Committee of the 
Whole. It is no more satisfactory to me than that it is at least no fur- 
ther reduction than that made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. ALDRICH. As I stated in the remarks which I submitted to 
the Senate a number of days ago, the effect of any proposition must be 
judged by the average rate of duty which it will impose. In deciding 
whether this is an advance or a reduction, you must first find out the 
average rate of duty imposed by the proposition. I then stated (it was 
rather questioned than denied) that the average test of sugars imported 
was of saccharine strength, as measured by the polariscope. The 
Senator from Ohio disputed this. He did not say positively that it was 
not so, but he said he did not know that it was so, and he introduced 
a resolution asking the Secretary of the for information on the 
2 I have in my hand the information, which has been trans- 
mi by the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury in answer to the 
Senator’s resolution. He says: 

Taking, however, all the rs of No. 
data obtainable show that of econo 2 7 5 
as follows: below No. 7, 83.74; from 7 to 0.34; from 10 to 13, 94.20. 

The av test of 8 sugars imported at New York for the year 
1881, below No. 13, was 94.83. importations at New York for the year ended 
December 31, 1881, were: muscovado sugars, 806,000,000 pounds, and vacuum- 
pan sugars 504,000,000 pounds. 

Taking these statements of the Treasury ent together we find 
that the average saccharine strength of im sugar is 89.95, or within 
five-hundredths of the sum fixed by me. Therefore, I shall assume, 
and this fact is incontrovertible, that the average test of sugar is 90°. 
If the proposition of the Senator from Delaware is adopted what will 
90° pay? At 75° the rate is 1.40, adding 15° at four-hundredths, or 
60 cents, you have 2 cents a pound as the average rate of duty. Under 
the bill as from the Finance Committee we have 1.25 for 75° 
and five-h ths additional on 15°, or an average rate of 2 cents at 
90°, or exactly the same average rate of duty as that provided by the 
amendment. 

What is the difference, then, in the two plans? There are no sugars 
of any amount imported into this country below 80° of saccharine 
strength. Every Senator who has investigated this subject is willi 
to concede that. The ition of the Senator from Delaware woul 
make sugar of 80° test pay 1.60; the bill of the committee would make 
it pay 1.50, an increase on that grade of sugar by the proposition of the 
Senator from Delaware of 10cents per hundred pounds. But pure sugars 
of 100° test according to the proposition of the Senator from Delaware 
would pay 2.40, while according to the proposition of the committee 
they would pay 2.50. So that the result is to slightly increase on all 
sugars below 90; and to slightly decrease on all sugars above 90, but 
keeping the IN A rate the same. 

The effect and the only effect is to preserve a nearer ad valorem rate 
upon all the grades of sugar in the interest of fairness and ofequity. Sen- 
ators must remember that we are dealing with an article where an eighth 
of a cent a pound would make or destroy the profits of dealers and re- 
finers. I think the average profits of large dealers in is not over 
one-sixteenth of 1 cent per pound, and it is very easy for Senators to 
see that if we discriminate unduly against one e and in favor of 
another we are destroying one class of dealers and refiners and unduly 
benefiting another. 

This amendment has been very carefully considered by the Senator 
from Delaware and other members of the committee. That it doesnot 
increase rates but does distribute them more equitably is as easily de- 
monstrable as any mathematical problem can be, and I can not see how 
the Senator from Iowa can possibly be misled or confused about it. 

Mr. ALLISON. If the Senator from Rhode Island will allow me, I 
believe as he believes, that the average rate as proposed by the Senator 
from Delaware would be about the same as was reported from the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and therefore I was willing to accept itif my in- 
terpretation be a correct interpretation, although I would very much 
prefer to vote for the four-hundredths of a cent, and thus secure a 
scale of reduction of these duties in favor of the consumers of sugar. 

Mr. ALDRICH. So would I. 

Mr. ALLISON. But the Senator from Ohio, who is familiar with 
this subject, and whose judgment is entitled to great weight and con- 
sideration here, says that this provision is an increase of the duty. If 
so, or if there is a suspicion that it is, I shall vote against it. That is 
all I meant to say. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ido not see how it is possible that there can be 
any suspicion even of it. The figures of the Treasury Department them- 
selves confirm to the fullest extent the statements which I have heretofore 
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made showing the average test of sugars. If that is once conceded 
the other follows as logically as any one proposition can follow another. 


If 90° is the average saccharine strength of sugar, then the av 

of the rate of duty imposed by this proposition as well as by the bill 
is2centsa pound. There is no way of avoiding this conclusion, and 
no amount of sophi can change the facts. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. The Senator from Kansas [Mr. IN- 
GALLS] stated a few moments ago that about $48,000,000 was the amount 
of revenue collected from sugar, which I think is correct. He alsa 
stated that it would be better for the Government to pay a bounty, say 
of 2 cents a pound on the 20,000,000 pounds of sugar raised in Louisi- 
ana, which would make probably $40,000,000 more. I should like to 
ask the Senator from Kansas, if that be so, and he repeals the duty on 
sugar as he wishes, where he would get the revenue to run the Goy- 
ernment? What would he put it on? 

Mr. INGALLS. I would put some of it on coal. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Iam glad to hear that. Still I should 
like to know what else he would put it on? 

Mr. INGALLS. On whisky and tobacco. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I hope that the Senator’s conversion 
to the importance of a duty on coal is sincere, for he will soon have an 
opportunity of voting upon that question. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The paper from which the Senator from Rhode Island 
read is the official reply to the request of the Senate for certain informa- 
tion. It contains that information very fully, and it sustains the view 
that I took of this proposition from the beginning. I should like to have 
the last part of it read, in respect to the very question that we were de- 
bating last night and to-day as to what percentage of increase ought to be 
applied to these sugars. Let the last ph be read, and the Sen- 
ate will see that the Treasury Department say that five-hundredths of 
1 cent is the true e these sugars in order to keep 
up the equilibrium commenced at 1.25. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The paper indicated will be read. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk read as follows: 

In reply to the last of the Senate resolution as to what fraction of a cent 


of duty should be added for each degree of saccharine strength to maintain as 
near as may be the same relativead valorem ratein 8 es of aer 
en 


up to and 5 13 Dutch standard, I have to state 
understands that 


ate bill fixes $1.25 duty per hundred pounds on sugars testing 
is 50 per cent. ad valorem on the cost above stated. The commercial value 

each of sugar above 75 cent. is understood to be about 1 
hund pounds. The ad rem rate would therefore be obtained by im- 
posing 5 cents per hundred pounds for each d of strength above 75 per 
cent., which is the 9 recently adopted by the Senate in its action on 
the sugar question. ith a basis of $1.25 per hu pounds for sugars testing 
75 per cent. an advance of only 4 cents a degree would discriminate the 


lower grades, because the ad valorem rate would diminish as the test increased. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Upon the other point as to whether this proposed 
rate is an increase or a diminution of the duty, I think the facts are 
equally conclusive. It is stated in this letter— 

‘Taking, however, all the sugars of No. 13 Dutch standard and below, the beat 
data obtainable show that of the muscovado sugars the average was 86.4, di- 
vided as follows: Below No. 7, 83.74. 

Below No. 7 there were introduced into this country last year 
485,000,000 pounds. Asa matter of course this proposed rate would 
largely raise the duty on those 485,000,000 pounds. 

Mr. ALLISON. It would raise it 15 cents for each hundred pounds. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes. Let us take the next. Below No. 7, 83.24, 
and from 7 to 10 90.24 was the average. Above No. 7, and not above 
No. 10, we imported 1,305,000,000 pounds, Consequently the average 
of that 1,305,000,000 pounds would make a less rate as proposed by the 
Senator from Delaware on any of that great mass of sugar than the rate 
proposed by the committee, while on the next, from 10 to 13, the aver- 
age is 94.20. Taking the three grades, it would bring all down; but 
there is scarcely any sugar imported into the country, from No. 10 to 
No. 13 Dutch standard with a polariscopic strength of 94, because the 
tables show that above No. 10, and not above No. 13, the amount im- 
ported into this country was only 119,000,000 pounds. In all cases 
where you apply the new rate of duties proposed by the Senator from 
Delaware to the actual importation into the country, you will find in 
every case, except on the 119,000,000 pounds of sugars above No. 10 
Dutch standard, there would be an enlargement or an increase of the 
tax as proposed by the amendment of the Senator from Delaware. 

I merely give these facts. I do not care much; there is not a very great 
-difference between the propositions. But certainly the proposition of 
the Senator from Delaware does increase when you apply the rate to 
the actual importations made as shown by the tables we have before us. 

Mr. FRYE. Will the Senator allow me for information to ask him 
a question? One and forty one-hundreths and .04 and 1.25 and .05 meet 
on common ground at 90°? 

Mr. SHERMAN. They do; that is true. 

Mr. FRYE. From 90° up, 1.25 and .05 increases faster than 1.40 


and . 04. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is true; but my friend sees that the sugars 
of commerce which we import are below 90 polariscopic test; that is, 
the mass of them, as shown by the figures I read, while the sugars upon 


which there would be a reduction of duty by the amendment of the 
Senator from Delaware do not come into the country becanse they are 
not imported. 

Mr. FRYE. Ninety, 91, and 92? 

Mr. SHERMAN. So the tables show. a 

Mr. ALLISON. I only desire to ask a question. The Senator from 
Ohio had read at the Secretary's desk the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, which states that five-hundredths is the true graduating scale 


upward. 
Mr. SHERMAN. Based upon the idea of 50 per cent. ad valorem, 
which I think is a little high. 


Mr. ALLISON. Certainly; ,if the Secretary of the Treasury is right, 
that with all our modifications here we still keep sugar at 50 per cent. 
ad valorem, I think we ought to begin at 1 cent. per pound for 75° 
polariscope. It seems to me that the letter of the Secretary of the 
Treasury shows that if 50 per cent. ad valorem is the rate of duty, five- 
hundredths is the correct scale, but if the ad valorem is less than 50 
per cent., say 40 per cent., then four-hundredths would be the correct 
scale, so that the argument of the Secretary of the Treasury is in exact 
accord with what has bedh stated here over and over again, that the ad 
valorem rate of duty as proposed by the bill, beginning at 75° polari- 
scopic test and 1} cents duty, is 40 per cent. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There were three essential points of difference be- 
tween the Senator from Ohio and myself. The first was the statement 
that the average saccharine test of sugar was 90°. 

The Secretary of the Treasury says it is 89.95, about as near 90 as it 
is possible to compute. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I said 86; the Senator said 91. 

Mr. ALDRICH. No; I have never said anything but 90. The Sen- 
ator may go through my remarks and he will find that I have always 
insisted upon 90. The Secretary of the Treasury says it is 89 and a 
5 and of course in this bill fractions pay the rate of another 


egree. 

The next point of difference was the statement of the Senator from 
Ohio that 75° and No. 7 Dutch standard were equivalent, and that it 
has always been considered so. Let us see what the Secretary of the 
Treasury says about that. He says that sugar below No. 7 is equiva- 
lent to 83.74°. 

The other point of difference between the Senator and myself was 
this: I stated that the Senate bill as it then stood would impose an ad 
valorem rate of 45} per cent. The Senator insisted that it was only 32 
percent. The Treasury Department says it is 50 per cent., thus exceed- 
ing my figures 4} per cent. The Department, I will agree 
with the Senator, is in error in this, as they take the wrong basis of 
value. Therefore the Department do not on any point substantiate the 
views of the Senator from Ohio. 

But let us examine the figures from which the Senator from Ohio has 
just been reading, and I desire the attention of the Senator from Iowa 
to this point: the Senator says that the average of sugar below No. 7 is 
83.74, or 84°, including the fraction. Now, I desire to show what those 
sugars would pay under each of these plans. 

Eighty-four degrees would pay under the plan of the Senator from 
Delaware 1.75, and under the plan of the committee 1.70, or nearly 6 
cents per hundred pounds more, not 15 cents as the Senator from Iowa 
has to the Senator from Ohio, and this on the average test of 
the very lowest grade of sugars. 

In the next grade, and a large portion of the importations are between 
No. 7 and 10, as the Senator from Ohio has very clearly shown by the 
report of the Bureau of Statistics, the average is 90.24, or under this 
bill 91. What do 91's pay? They pay under the proposition of the 
Senator from Delaware 2.4, and under the proposition of the commit- 
tee,2.5, or one-hundredth of a cent less per pound under the amend- 
ment. You will notice, then, that the proposition of the Senator from 
Delaware will assess one-hundredth of a cent per pound less upon the 
great mass of sugars than the proposition which the Senator from Ohio 
is urging. 

Let us examine the effect on the remaining grade. The average test 
of sugars from 10 to 13 is 94. 20 or 95. Those sugars would pay 2. 25 by 
the bill of the committee and 2.20 by the proposition of the Senator from 
Delaware. There is a reduction, in other words, by the proposition of 
the Senator from Delaware on the two great classes which comprise al- 
most the entire amountof the sugars imported into this country, and an 
increase only upon the smaller and comparatively unimportant, class 
below No. 7 Dutch standard, and an increase of. six one-hundredths of 
a cent a pound only on that class. But for accuracy we should take the 
average rates and not isolated classes, and we shall then find precisely 
the same rate of duty imposed by both plans. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD], on which 
the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BUTLER (when his name was called). I understand that the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON], with whom I am paired, 
would vote ‘‘yea’’ if present; and as that is the vote that I would cast 
I vote yea. 
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The roll-call was concluded. [Mr. Ep J KEA A 5 ne ae 
Mr. MORRILL. My colleague . EDMUNDS] is paired wi e Aldrich, wes, Miller G 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. GARLAND]. ey the i 3 mai X. V. 
Mr. McDILL. I wish to announce the pair between the Senator | Cameron of Wis., Hawley, arhan. Tabor. 
from e [Mr. MITCHELL] and the Senator from Virginia ABSENT—21. 
[Mr. Jounston]. Alliso i 88 
l The result was announced—yeas 45, nays 16; as follows: Bee 8 2 5 88 
s Butler, Garland, Mitchell, Windom, 
: Cameo ota 2 Pat 
Frye Lapham wyer ron . 
Allison, Gorman, eee 2 s Edmunds, EDA ly Saunders, 
anea wan M : Van Wek So the amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 
Bayard, Hampton, Miller of Cal. — sae The amendment as amended was concurred in. 
Blair, Hawley, 1 N. X. Voorhees, The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, at the 
Brown, Bu on, eit a, Willies, end of line 820 of the printed amendments, to insert: 
Gongen w. v. r Platt. 7 Windom. All sugar above No. 16 and not above No. 20 Dutch standard, 3.15 cents per 
Davis of W. Va., Uogg. Rollins, ponn 2 
wes, 4 Saulsbury, Mr. MORRILL. I desire to say that I shali move a reduction on 
NAYS—16. line 822, and 8 3 0 Pay fifteen-hundredths,’’ so as to make 
it 3 cents a poun o it for the purpose of saying that hereafter 
Books Darie — Sen instead of having any of these low-grade sugars come in they will all 
Cockrell, Harris, . , come in refined, because that gives an advantage in this standard, bring- 
Coke, Harrison, Plumb, Tabor. ing them in at a lower rate of duty than that fixed on the unrefined 
ABSENT—15. sugars. If that is the purpose of Congress, so be it; but it will be 
Camden, Farley, Hoar, McPherson, necessary to reduce all the lower grades if you put this at the point 
Cameron of Pa., Ferry, In Mitchell, that has now been voted by so large a vote. I can not think it was 
Edmunds; Garland, Jo 75 ee done understandingly. I would have been perfectly willing even to 
A George, Jones of Nevada, = F x 
have consented, as I said last evening I would consent, to the proposi- 
So the amendment to the amendment was agreed to. . | tion of the Senator from Kentucky of reducing all these 15 cents per 
The PRESIDENT pro tem; The question now is on concurring | hundred pounds. Ido not wish to give any advantage to the sugar- 


in the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole as amended. 

The amendment as amended was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, after 
line 815 of the printed amendments, to insert: 

All above No. 13 Dutch standard in color shall be classified by the Dutch 
standard of color, and pay duty as follows, namely: 

All 5 above No. 13 and not above No. 16 Dutch standard, 2.65 cents per 
pound, 

Mr. BECK. In regard to sugar above 13 and not above No. 16, I 
move to strike out 65 and to insert 40; so as to read: 

Two and forty-hundredths cents per pound. 


This is a place where the consumer is somewhat interested. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senate had voted to reduce the rates on sugar 
below 13 Dutch standard in color it would be very proper to adopt this 
amendment; but we have not voted to reduce that sugar. We have 
left the average rates on sugar precisely as they are in the bill, and, 
therefore, there should be no change in the rates fixed on the classifica- 
tions above No, 13 Dutch standard in color. By this proposition of the 
Senator from Kentucky you propose to make above No. 13 and not above 
16 pay 2.40 cents a pound, which is less than the rate fixed for the high- 
est amount of saccharine strength of below 13, and you have the 
anomaly of fixing the rate upon the higher grades of sugar less than on 
the lower grades. 

Mr. BECK. Iknowwheretheshoe pinches. The amendments here- 
tofore have been in the interest of the refiners. Now I desire some 
amendments to be in the interest of the consumer. They have had a 
prohibitory duty heretofore on all grades over this. Irather think my 
amendment will be voted down, but I want the yeas and nays on it. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BECK (when Mr. PENDLETON’s name was called). Iam paired 
with the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE], butas theSenator from Ohio 
[Mr. PENDLETON] is necessarily absent I transfer my pair to him, so 
that he and the Senator from Maine are paired. 

Mr. SAWYER (when his name was called). On this subject I am 
paired with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CAMDEN]. 

Mr. WALKER (when his name was called). My colleague [Mr. Gan- 
LAND] is paired with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. EpMunps]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Iam paired with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
GARLAND]. 

Mr. MORRILL (afterhaving voted in the negative). I wish to change 
my vote; I do it for the purpose of movingareconsideration. Ifthisis 
to 3 down we shall strike down the others before we get through 
with it. 

The result was announced—yeas 39, nays 16; as follows: 


YEAS—39. 

Barrow, George, Lamar, Rollins, 
Bayard, Gorman, McDill, Saulsbury 
Beck, Groome, McMillan, Slater, 
Call, Grover, Mahone, Vance. 
Cockrell, Hampton, Maxey, Van Wyck $ 

ke, Morgan, Vest, 
Conger, Jackson, Morrill, Voorhees, 
Davis of III., Jonas, Plumb, Walker, 
Davis of W. Va., Jones of Florida, Pugh, Williams. 
Farley, Kellogg, Ransom, 


refiner, but I do not desire to have a law passed that shall utterly pro- 
hibit anything but refined sugars coming in. 

If the Senator from Kentucky had been content with the proposition 
that he last night I should have certainly supported it, al- 
though we have not reduced the as was apprehended by the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana on the lower grades but have increased them atthe 
rate of 15 cents on a hundred pounds; that is, up to a certain extent, 
and then perhaps lowered them about as much moreon some of the others. 
But manifestly this is wrong, and I hope the good sense of the Senator 
from Kentucky will see the propriety of not reducing these rates more 
than 15 cents on each hundred pounds, and that will be avery different 
schedule of rates from what has heretofore prevailed. 

Mr. BECK. I had proposed when the proper time came to strike 
out 3.15, in line 822, and insert 2.75,“ there being an increase 
of 35 cents per hundred on that grade, from 16 to 20. Heretofore the 
duty on that has been prohibitory. From 16 to 20, out of all the million 
dollars’ worth of sugar, nearly $47,000,000 of revenue, there was im- 
ported into this country only $253 worth, paying a duty of $165. In 
other words, the high price of sugars that the people of this country are 
paying to-day grows out of the fact that sugar refiners have had a mo- 
nopoly, and they were not content with the schedule passed by the 
committee, but they and their friends sought to so arrange it as to give 
them their grades of sugar at prices to suit them. I say they ought to 
compete sharply with all the world ; and with the manufacturing estab- 
lishments we have got, and the facilities they have for obtaining their 
sugars at a less rate than any other people, because from Europe and 
South America and everywhere else it can be landed at New York for a 
cent a pound less than it can beat Liverpool, and the cost of transportation 
across the ocean to Liverpool, and after re-refining and bringing back 
has given a monopoly to them, and they have used it to make them the 
richest corporations of this country, and they charge our people more 
for their sugars than any other people in the world are paying. 

They admit that at 90° as the average $2 per hundred is the highest 
rate. We have allowed them 40 cents by a vote of the Senate upon the 
grade from 13 to 16, which pays them amply for their refining. I pro- 
pose from 16 to 20 to allow them 35 per cent. more than Gin ant freee 
13 to 16 because of some additional refining, and I propose to allow them 
the same from 20 up because it is still more highly refined, and that 
pays for all their manipulations. Here is the place where the people ot 
this country have a chance to have decently cheap sugar and to require 
the refiners of the country to do what they have never done before, to 
compete with other people and not fix the prices that they see fit to 
make. 

Mr. MORRILL. Will not the Senator from Kentucky admit that 
the reduction upon sugars between 13 and 16 is from 3.45 a hundred 
and what he proposes is a very much larger reduction than it is upon the 
lower grades? Then when you come to the other schedule between 16 
and 20, the present rate upon that is $4.06, and the rate proposed here 
would be $3.15. 

Mr. BECK. Certainly; and the rates under which we have been 
living heretofore have given the refiners, as the returns show, an abso- 
Inte monopoly that nobody could compete with, and they could charge 
for their sugars whatever they saw fit; and they have done it. Now, 
if we are going to operate in the interest of the great mass of the peo- 
ple, the sugar refiners of this country ought not to have a monopoly of 
the sugar market of the country. They ought to have a reasonable 
protection, if you please, to the extent of the difference in the price of 
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labor, which they claim they pay more for than is paid abroad. Be- 


yond that they need nothing. They have their sugar nearer theirown 


doors than the people of because it has to their own doors 
to go to Europe, and they have the ocean freight going to and the ocean 
freight returning. 


Assuming that their sugars come in at 90° polariscopic test at about 
$2 per hundred, I pro to allow them $2.40 on refined and 
from 13 to 16 and 16 to 20 up, testing exactly as high a degree of sac- 
charine strength as that which comes in at 90° of the polari 
There is no increase of saccharine strength; it is only a question of 
manipulation in refining in making it look better, and if somebody 
does get some sugar in without its going through the hands of a refiner 
because of the reduced rates from 13 to 16, the muscovado and other 
refined sugars, let them have it. 

The great mass of the poor people of the country have to use those 

and if som can come into the country above 13 and below 
16 atthe rate the Senate has fixed it without passing through the hand 
of the refiner at all why not let us have it? As we have added from 
the average of 90° polariscope, which is $2 to $2.40 when it gets above 
13, or 40 cents more, that is ample for all the protection they can need 
and is the point above all others where the consumersof this country are 
interested. Iam glad the Senate has determined that sugar used on 
the tables of this countryshall no longer be in the hands of a few men. 

Mr. MORRILL. The Senator from Kentucky is regarded as an ag- 
gressive leader of the other side of the Chamber. He now proposes to 
strike down every s refinery in the country, and that hereafter no 
sugars shall be brought in here except suchas are refined and above 13 
Dutch standard. t will be the practical result of the proposition 
to put a lower rate of duty on sugars above 13 and not above 16 than 
is put upon the lower grade of sugars. If that side of the Chamber 


proposes to throw out of employment all those now in sugar 
refining, and to allow a revolution in the trade so that nothing 
ex what shall be considered above 13 Dutch standard shall come 
in, must take the responsibility. 


The PRESIDENT . The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL], in line 822, to strike out 
and fifteen-hundredths;’’ so as to read 3 cents per pound.“ 

Mr. BECK. If that is amendable I propose to strike out ‘‘3’’ and 
to insert 2.80.“ That, I think, is ample for all purposes. That is 
40 cents ee eee is surely ample. 

The PRESID pro tempore. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Vermont, The amendment of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky is not in order yet. . 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, before the vote is taken I desire 
to say a single word in to what the Senator from Vermont has 
said. There isno disposition on my part, and I think none on this side 
of the Chamber to bring down any American industry. I know there 
is none so far as I am concerned to throw out of e prow any Ameri- 
can labor. In this case, however, it is a question of too much 
and it has overleaped itself. I knew and said here on the Ist of Feb- 
ruary that the plowshare of destruction was being driven, without any 
tears being shed, by the sugar refiners through the Louisiana planta- 
tions, carrying it to such an extent that they did not care for free labor 
down there—they intended to drive them into competition with the 
Cuban slave and the Mexican cooly. I foresaw then that the sense of 
justice would revolt against it, the heavy vote this morning against 
the refineries is a blow of retribution. The sugar refiners of this coun- 
try make all the sugar thatis used on the table; nobody else makes any. 
Their object is to get raw sugar cheap. For that reason while they are 
protected with a prohibitory duty they cry out for a free article. 

Mr. BECK. If the Senator will allow me, according to the returns 
of the Treasury ent they exported this year 13,761,069 pounds 
and got a rebate for all the tax they paid. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Ihave not been able to understand entirely every 
phase of this question. It has been expanding itself in the last three 
or four weeks, but I regard the sugar-refining as the best protected in- 
dustry in the United States. It has subsidized the apostles of free 
trade; the doctrinaires of modern times are here in its interest; and it 
is so well protected that it can do and has done just as the Senator from 
Kentucky has cited. 

I do not know whether the vote this morning is too strong a rebuke 
to their greed and avarice and disregard of other people’s rights or not, 
but that is the shape in which it has come. I did not want it to come 
in quite so striking a form. I pointed to the injustice two weeks ago 
that was being done to the planting and producing interests, but in a 
blind adherence to self-interest that always comes with accumulation 
and gain and monopoly they have held on until this blow has been de- 
livered to them. ‘ 

I repeat, they are protected to the point of prohibition. They get the 
raw sugar cheap and they manufacture it for the table. They may put 
their own price on it tothe purchasers. The consumer is not interested 
in the question of duty on the raw material, because at the next 
it is in the hands of the man who makes it ready for the table, and he 
can put his own price upon it. But a State, a great production, a region 
of country, is e in this; and while recognizing that a tariff is 
made for revenue and is a revenue measure, yet I recognize also the fact 
that the tariff has in it a feature of protection, and in laying that pro- 
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tection it is as much the duty of the legislator to look to the question 
of ion as to the question of revenue, for they go hand in hand 

can not be divorced or separated. For that reason I was unwilling 
to withdraw all protection from the Louisiana planter while protecting 
the refiner into a close tion and monopoly. 

I desired to say this much in justification of the vote I have given 
and in response to the chairman of the Committee on Finance, forwhom 
I have so sincere a regard and such high respect. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] to strike out . 15,“ so 
as to leave the duty, on line 822, 3 cents per pound. 

Mr. CONGER. On this question of the duties on sugar I desire to 
vote as I have tried to vote for the protection of the sugar-cane growers 
in the United States whatever would be reasonable and proper and in 
proportion to the protection of other industries. I voted before to in- 
crease the duty upon the kind of sugar produced in our own country. 
I had intended to vote and do intend to vote for whatever proper pro- 
tection is necessary for the labor engagedinrefining. But Ihave thought 
the duties upon refined sugars, upon the sugars that are consumed by 
the people of the United States, were too high in proportion. I believe 
them to have been, as the table shows, almost prohibitory; and I had 
intended to vote and shall vote for such proper reduction of duty as will 
afford some relief to the vast body of consumers of sugar in the United 
States. 

The auy upon the sugar which is produced does not directly tend to 
that, and I think the duty upon refined sugars or sugars above No, 13 
used by the people of the United States is too high. Iam notat all 
certain that the change proposed here by the Senator from Kentucky 
is the right one. It seems to me that that isa greater proportion of 
reduction than would be proper, for I think one industry is just as 
worthy of being incidentally protected by the tariff as another, and I 
shall vote against this as being too low, hoping that some other sum may 
be named which will be nearer to what I think isright. Iam informed 
that the chairman of the committee has moved to amend by making 
the duty 3 cents, which is higher than that proposed by the Senatorfrom 
earns de 2.85, I understood, was the amendment of the Senator from 

entucky. 

Mr. BECK. I thought the grades ought to run 40 cents on each e 
or from $2.40 to $2.80 per hundred, and from $2.80 to $3.20. Tee 1 
proposition. 

Mr, CONGER. t is the amendment the Senator proposes upon 
this grade? 

Mr. BECK. Iam notallowed to make any amendment now because 
the Senator from Vermont has p to strike out fifteen-hundredths 
and leave the duty at 3 cents. that carries, as I hope it will, I will 
endeavor to make it 2.80 instead of 3, but my amendment is not in 


order now. 

Mr. CONGER. I su the Senator had made that motion. 

Mr. BECK. No, sir; I was advised it was not in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] to the amendment of the 
Committee of the Whole, making the rate 3 cents. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BECK. I move to amend by making the rate 2.80 per pound. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Senator from Kentucky moves 
to strike out 3“ and insert 2. 80.“ 

Mr. HOAR. Is that in order? 

The PRESIDENT pro Of course it is still an am 
and you can amend by striking out 3“ and inserting ‘‘2.80.” 

Mr. HOAR. Can you strike out a word just put in? 

8 8 tempore. You can strike out 3“ and put in 

Mr. MORRILL. I think we have endeavored on all sides to do jus- 
tice to the Louisiana planter. I do not see any necessity for inflicting 
injustice on any other parties, or revolutionizing the trade in sugar. 
I hope it will be the sense of the Senate to take off as it has done fif- 
teen one-hundredths on this class and no more, and then I shall move 
the same amendment on the next item, and if that shall prevail I shall 
hereafter move a reconsideration of the previous vote and propose to fix 
that rate at 2.50 instead of 2.40. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I ask the Senator if he believes there will be 
any importation of sugar between No. 16 and No. 20 at a duty of 3 
cents a pound or $3 per one hundred pounds? 

Mr. MORRILL. I think the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Kentucky will wholly revolutionize the trade. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. The question I asked was, does the Senator be- 
lieve, as he is familiar with the subject, that there will be any impor- 
tation 5 sugar between No. 16 and No. 20 if his amendment is allowed 
to stand? 

Mr. MORRILL. I should think there would be a very large impor- 
tation between No. 13 and No. 16. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. The people of this country are using a great 
deal of sugar; every family in the land uses it; and we ought to make 
it just as low as we can consistently with the interests of all the people. 
I do not want to oppress the refiners; Iam not here to vote to do in- 
justice to the refiners of the country; but I am here to get this article 


as cheap as possible to the consumers. The great body of the people 
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are interested; a thousand men are interested in cheap sugar where 
there is one interested in having it high. If we can e ee 
on this grade to 2.80 cents as proposed by the Senator from Kentucky 
without doing injustice to anybody, we ought to doit, and I shall vote 
for that amendment. 

Mr. MORRILL. You will not get the sugars any less and you will 
just throw the labor into the hands of foreign parties. 

Mr. BECK. Ido not desire to do any revolutionary thing, either, 
but I desire to have sharper competition. These men were dissatisfied 
with this schedule as it was adopted in Committee of the Whole. I 
thought then the rates ought to be 2.50, 3, and 3.50, instead of 2.65, 
and 3.15, and 3.65. Now, since they profess that they have made fur- 
ther reductions, for that seems to be the argument all around to-day—— 

Mr. MORRILL. No; we have not made further reductions to-day. 

Mr. BECK. I do not believe you have. 

Mr. MORRILL. We have made rather an increase. 

Mr. BECK. I think all the action taken in regard to these increases 
was in the interest of the refiners. The refiners came here and made 
all the difficulty about this schedule and they have not made any re- 
duetions although they professed that they had. Now, rather than have 
any long debate about it, I am perfectly willing that it may stand at 
3 and 3.50 and if the Senate see fit to make it 2.50 instead of 2.40 as 
being a little safer, and the chairman thinks it is, I shall not say a 
word. 

Mr. MORRILL. That would be fair and Iam glad to have the high 
sense of the justice of the Senator from Kentucky come to our relief. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is fairer than the other. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kentucky with- 
draws the amendment which he moved on line 824. 

Mr. MORRILL. Now I move to make the next rate 3.50. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont moves 
to strike out ‘‘sixty-five hundredths” and insert ‘‘fifty-hundredths,”’ 
in line 824; so as to read: 

All sugars above No. 20 Dutch standard, 3.50 cents per pound, 

Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Why change what we have already a; to? 

Mr. BECK. Iam not seeking to do anything. If it is believed by 
any respectable number of Senators that I was making a motion to cause 
9 I will make no further effort because I desire to do what is right, 
and I am perfectly willing to rectify the mistake, having only one in- 
dividual vote, to make the 2.40 2.50; and every other gentleman may 
do what he pleases. 

Mr. MORRILL. I move to make the 2.40 2.50. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there any other motion as to 
lines 826 to 828? 

Mr. MORRILL. No. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is moved by the Senator from Ver- 
mont that the vote by which, on line 820, ‘‘65’’ was stricken ont and 
40 inserted be reconsidered. Is there objection. The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. MORRILL. I ask unanimous consent to place it at 2.50. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I am opposed to that. The Senate has solemnly 
voted one way. I do not propose to play a child’s part. Iam in favor 
of it just as it is. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will put the question. 
The Senator from Vermont moves to reconsider the vote by which 65 
was stricken out, in line 820, and 40“ inserted. 

The question being put, there were on a division—ayes 22, noes 17. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. MORRILL. I hope we shall not consume time about this. It 
ought to be done. 

28 28 eas and nays were ordered. 
AVIS, of West Virginia. I ask whether it is the intention to 
ale 450“ for “402”? 
Mr. MORRILL. Yes, sir. 


Mr. DAVIS, of West À Vi I believe that to be about right. 
755 1 tive Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 
r 


(when his name was called). Iam temporarily paired 
with the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. BARROW. The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. LAMAR] is paired 
with the Senator from Kansas [Mr. INGALLS]. The Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ransom] is paired with the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. MAHONE]. 

Mr. GROOME (after having voted in the negative). I notice the ab- 
sence of the Senator from New York [Mr. MILLER] with whom I am 
paired generally, and therefore I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Tue Senator from Michigan [Mr. Ferry] is paired 
with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. WALKER]. 

The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 20; as follows: 


YEAS—23. 

Aldrich, Dawes, Jonas, Morrill, 
Anthony, Frye, Kellogg, Rollins, 
Bayard, Gorman, Lapham, Sawyer, 
Blair, i Logan, Sewell, 
Cameron of Wis., Hawley, McMillan, Sherman, 
‘Conger, ill, McPherson. Tabor, 
Davis of W. Va., Hoar, Miller of Cal., Windom. 


NAYS—20. 
Barrow, Davis of III. Jackson, Saulsbury, 
Beck, ley, Jones of Florida, Slater, 
Call, rge, Maxey, Vance, 
Cockrell, Grover, Morgan, V. 
Coke, Hampton, Pugh. Win 
ABSENT—23. 

Allison, Ferry, Jones of Nevada, Platt. 
Brown, Garland, 8 Plumb, 
Butler, Groome, MceDill, m, 
Camden, Hal Mahone Saunders, 
Cameron of Pa. Hares, Miller of N. Y Van Wyck, 
Edmun Tapui Mitchell, oor] 

x J 8 Walker. 


So the motion to reconsider was 


Mr. MORRILL. I now move to 8 50“ instead of 40,“ 
in line 820. 
The amendment was to. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concurring in the 
amendment made as in Committee of the Whole as amended. 

The amendment as amended was concurred in. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The sugar schedule is completed. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. The next amendment is, in lines 829 and 
“oe printed amendments, corresponding with lines 925 and 926 of 

i 

Mr. KELLOGG. I offered an amendment in Committee of the Whole, 
which on the request of the Senator from Vermont I withdrew, in order 
to save calling the yeas and nays, until the bill was reported to the 
Senate. I now offer this amendment to come in at the end of the sugar 
schedule. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is not in order until the amend- 
ments made as in Committee of the Whole are through with. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I understand that the schedule is finished. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. But all the amendments are not dis- 
posed of. After they are disposed of the whole bill will be open to 
amendment. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I recall it, then. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be stated. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. In lines 839 and 840 of the printed amend- 
ments, corresponding with lines 925 and 926 of the bill, the Senate, as 
in Committee of the Whole, struck out 83“ and inserted ‘$2.50 and 
25 per cent. ad valorem;“ so as to make the clause read: 

Cigars, cigarettes, and cheroots of all kinds, $2.50 per pound and 25 per cent. 
ad valorem. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, after 
line 843 of the printed amendments, corresponding with line 928 of the 
bill, to strike out the words: 


Tobacco of all d ane unmanufactured, including stemmed and seed- 
leaf tobacco, valued at * pound or 5 75 cents per pound; valued 
at less than 40 cents per pound: cents per pound. 

And in lieu thereof to insert: 


Tobacco in leaf, unmanufactured, when the greater portion of the bale, box, 
or other is suitable for wrappers, 75 cents per pound upon the whole 
contents of such bale. Por or other package. 

eh oon tobacco in I leaf, unmanufactured, and not stemmed, 35 cents per 
poun 

Mr. SHERMAN. Iam satisfied from statements made to me that 
the Senate made a mistake in regard to this matter, and as the state- 
ment of the reasons for this opinion is contained in a letter that I have 
received I will take the time of the Senate to read it. The basis of this 
amendment was that u certain class of tobacco coming from an Asiatic 
country interfered with our own production; that it was of a character 
which seriously affected our industry, and that it was necessary to put 
a high rate of tax on this leaf-tobacco. That was upon the supposition 
that no other imported leaf-tobacco was used by cigar manufacturers in 
the manufacture of cigars. Here is the statement of a plain man who 
1 and Senators can give what weight they choose to 
it. it: 


A very large part of the importations of Havana leaf. tobacco is of the grade of 
wrappers. 

It was stated here that there was none of that kind imported, but he 
says a very large part of the importations is of Havana leaf: tobacco of 
the grade called wrappers. 

That 


time Pay gens mon ey 
manufacturer of over fifteen years, and say, let oe a tari 


poses. 
really been enough to fill up the natural increased demand for 3 ſor oe 
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a of the farmers of Connecticut is from the im 
estern tobacco, Ohio and Wisconsin tobacco grown from 
* In this State— 

That is New York— 
there are fully 10,000 men (to say no of Florida) who are vitally inter- 
ested in this proposed prohibition by law, of the Havana thatare nec- 
essary to their employment, and the other 60,000 ers of this State 
are with them h. andsoul. * * * Imay also that I am as much of an 
enemy of this new comer Sumatra, as any mnecticut farmer can be. More- 
over, I am free from bias in favor of any seed-leaf, as I use none but Havana 
tobacco in my business. 

Mr. PLATT. Who is the writer? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Walter E. Barnett, a cigar manufacturer of New 
York. I was perfectly willing to levy a tax that would put upon a 
higher rate of duty the Sumatra tobacco, if we could do it; but this 
leaves this higher rate of duty on manufactured tobacco and thus inter- 
feres with this very large industry. No part of this affects the people 
whom I represent; but at the same time these statements made such 
an impression on my mind that I felt it my duty to lay the matter be- 
fore the Senate, for if the effect of this amendment is to destroy the 
industry of manufacturing Cuban tobacco, both leaf and stalk, the vast 
quantities of ci that are now manufactured in that way, I think it 
would accomplish that which we do not intend toaccomplish. I there- 
fore felt myself bound to call the attention of the Senate to it. 

If the amendment were so changed as to apply only to the Sumatra 
tobacco I should have no objection whatever to the amendment; but 
when it extends to all other kinds of tobacco, all other wrapping tobacco 
used for that purpose in manufacturing cigars in this country, I think 

far. 


ved os of 


Mr. SHERMAN. I haveno objection to that. 

Mr. PLATT. Ihave been in conference with Mr. Barnett and he does 
not desire to prevent the duty upon Sumatra tobacco. I think he is 
mistaken in his supposition that this amendment does interfere with 
the im ion of Havana wrappers. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have no objection to let it pass over. 

Mr. PLATT. I only saw him a few moments ago, and I wish that 
it may be passed over for the present. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to passing over the 
tobacco schedule temporarily? 

Mr. ALLISON. There is no objection to it; but when it comes upI 
want to give notice that I shall resist the adoption of this amendment. 
It is all wrong. It will destroy absolutely the manufacturing business 
in this country, and we ought not to adopt it. 

Mr. HAWLEY. We shall argue that when the time comes. 

Mr. ALLISON. Then let us e it now. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think it better go over. 

Mr. ALLISON. If we are to have an angry discussion about it let 
it be now. 

Mr. HAWLEY. There is not a bit of angry feeling about it, but I 
did not wish the Senator’s declaration to go without being traversed. 


Mr. PLATT. Will the Senate indulge me while I state the precise | J 


point at issue here? 
Mr. SHERMAN. Had we not better let it go over? 
Mr. JONES, of Florida. By unanimous consent. 
Mr. SHERMAN. We may, by agreement, fix up an amendment. 
Mr. JONES, of Florida. I only wish to say now that I opposed this 
amendment in the Committee of the Whole, and I shall do all in my 
power to undo what has been done. It was stated the other day by 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECK], who is well informed in re- 
to tariff matters in general, and by the Senator from Connecticut 
Mr. PLATT], that this amendment would not interfere in the least 
with the importation of Havana covers for tobacco. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair would suggest to the Sen- 
ator from Florida that if the schedule goes over the discussion of it had 
better not take place now. 


Mr. JONES, of Florida. I only wish to say now that the facts in 
this case are not exactly as they have been presented. It does effect 
interests in my State and in New York. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The tobacco schedule will be passed 
over. 

The Acting Secretary read the next amendment made as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole, which was, in line 882 of the printed amendments, 
line 953 of the bill, to strike out 1“ and insert ‘‘2;” so as to read: 

Potato or corn starch, 2 cents per pound. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in line 
888 of the printed amendments, line 965 of the bill, to strike out gran- 
ulated,” before ‘‘rice-meal;’’ so as to read: 

Rice-flour and rice-meal, 20 per cent. ad valorem, 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in line 
939 of the printed amendments, 1016 of the bill, after chocolate, to 
strike out prepared and unprepared; so as to read: 

Chocolate, 2 cents per pound. 

The amendment was concurred in. 
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The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in line 
1019 of the printed amendments, to strike out is“ and insert are; 
so as to read: 

On all compounds or preparations of which distilled spirits are a component 
part of chicf value, not be pays 4 enumerated or provided for in this act, there 
shall be levied a duty not less than that imposed upon distilled spirits. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in 
line 1049 of the printed amendments, to strike out 16“ and insert 
515; in line 1051 to strike out ‘‘2;” in line 1053 to strike out 27 
and insert 25; in line 1055 to strike out 35 and insert 33; 
in line 1057 to strike out 40“ and insert 38; and in line 1059 to 
strike out 50 and insert 48; so as to make the clause read: 

Cotton thread, yarn, w zor warp-yarn, whether single or advanced be- 
yond the condition of singe by twisting two or more sinew yarns together, 
wh ron beams or in bundles, keins or cops, or in any other form, valu atnot 
exceeding 25 cents per pound, 10 cents per pound; valued at over 25 cents per 
pound and notexceeding 40 cents per pound, 15 cents per pound; valued at over 
40 cents per pound and not exceeding 50 cents per — 20 cents per pound; 
valued at over 50 cents per pound and not exceeding 60 cents per pound, B 
cents per pound; valued at over 60 cents per pound and not exceeding 70 cents 
per pound, 33 cents per pound; valued at over 70 cents per pound and not ex- 

80 cents per pound, 38 cents per pound; valued at over SO cents per pound 
and notexceeding $1 per pound, 48 cents per pound; valued at over $1 per pound, 
50 per cent. ad valorem. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in line 
1094 of the printed amendments, to strike out five“ after ‘‘forty;’’ so 
as to make the clause read : 

On stockings, hose, half-hose, shirts, and drawers, fashioned, narrowed, or 
shaped wholly or in part by knitting machines or frames, or knit by hand and 
composed wholly of cotton, 40 per cent. ad valorem. 


The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, inline 
1098 of the printed amendments, tostrike out 40 and insert 35; so 
as to read: 


Cotton cords, brai webbing, goring, suspenders, braces, 
all manufactures of cotton, not specially — — —— a 5 ae e 
and corsets, of whatever ial composed, 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made asin Committee of the Whole was, in line 
1101 of the printed amendments, to strike out five after ‘‘forty;’’ sa 
as to make the clause read: 

Cotton laces, embroideries, insertings, trimmings, lace window-curtains, and 
cotton velvet, 40 per cent. ad rem. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Schedule J, hemp, jute, and flax 
goods, is now reached. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Inasmuch as I understand that in my absence 
from the Senate they refused to put jute on the free-list, I wish to sug- 
gest to the Senate that in order that we may restore jute wherever it 
has been struck out of the different portions of this schedule, we shall 
have to assent to a general amendment. It will ben to restore 
jute back where it has been struck out, and also to strike out the words 
in Italics, which have been amendments put in the bill to fit free jute. 
Therefore I suggest that we go on, that we complete this schedule in a 
manner to make it correspond with jute at $15 a ton, as I understand 
the Senate has decided. 

Mr. MORRILL. If the Senator from New Jersey will consent I ask 
unanimous consent to strike out and cordage,” which was clearly a 
clerical or 5 error, on line 1119 and 1120 of the printed 
amendments. rdage is provided for in another paragraph, and it 
ought not to be here. 

Mr. McPHERSON. This is amending the text of the bill, and I sup- 
pose it is necessary to ask unanimous consent that we may do this as we 
go on and finally act on this schedule. We do not want to return to it 


again. 

Mr. MORRILL. But the Senator from New Jersey will see that this 
is an error which I ask to have corrected before I lose sight of it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the correction? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Not at all. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. And cordage” will be stricken out 
by unanimous consent on lines 1119 and 1120 of the printed amend- 
ments. 

Mr. MORRILL. Cordage is provided for on page 49 and it ought 
mot to be here. It isastupid blunder. How it got there I do not 

ow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


The Chair hears none. 
In line 1118 the word jute“ should be re- 


Mr. McPHERSON. 
stored. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be read first. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. Inline 1118 of the printed amendments, 
3 the bill, the word jute“ was stricken out in Committee of the 

ole. 

Mr. MORRILL. That should be reinserted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment striking out jute“ 
in line 1196 was made in Committee of the Whole. Now, the question 
is whether the Senate will concur in that amendment or not. 


Is there objection to the correction? 
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Mr. MORRILL. We donot want it concurred in, because we have 
refused to put jute on the free-list. 
Mr. BAYARD. Is not the question on agreeing or disagreeing to 


the amendment of the committee? 

The PRESIDENT pro Yes, sir; the Chair has so stated two 
or three times. The questionis, Will the Senate concur with the Com- 
mittee of the Whole in this amendment. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Before proceeding to take the vote on that 
amendment I wish to make a statement. I am in favor and have been 
in favor of putting jute upon the free-list, but understanding that the 
Senate has refused by a vote in Committee of the Whole to put it on 
the free-list, I do not propose to move it again. I wish to act in this 
matter in accordance with the expressed wish of the Senate as expressed 
in Committee of the Whole, and therefore I shall now vote to continue 
jute in this schedule. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Why does the Senator do that when the Senate 
reverses itself within half an hour? The Finance Committee made 
three or four reports on one question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on co ing inthe 
amendment made as in Committee of the Whole striking out jute“ 
in line 1196. 

Mr. SLATER. On that I want the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MORRILL. I trust this amendment will not be to. 
Having fully discussed the question and decided that we would not 
place jute on the free-list, I hope we shall not waste any time in any 
farther discussion of the subject. 

Mr. BAYARD. I hope the call for the yeas and nays will be with- 
drawn. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is the call for the yeas and nays 
withdrawn? 

Mr. SLATER. No, sir. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SAWYER (when his name was called). I am paired on this 
question with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CAMDEN]. 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced—yeas 
24, nays 29; as follows: 


YEAS—24. 
Allison Frye Mobil. Saulsbury, 
Barrow, Grover, McPherson, Sewell, 
Call, Hampton, Miller of Cal. Slater, 
Cockrell, F Miller of N. V., Vance, 
Coke, Ingalls, Mo 5 Van Wyck, 
Farley, Jones of Nevada, Pugh, Vest. 
NAYS—29, 
Anthony, Dawes, Jones of Florida, Rollins, 
. . TORA =, Tabor, 
Blair, Hawley,” ‘Voorhees 
ir, wiey, „ 
Brown, Hill, * Melillan, Wiliams, 
988 Aa, Morri, 
aC ` 
Davis of m., Jonas, Platt, 
ABSENT—23. 
Aldrich, Pair, Johnston, Ransom, 
Hone nares: 4 Lamar, 8 
n, „ 
Cameron of Pa., Gorman, Mitchell, Walker, 
Davis of W. Va., Groome, Pendleton, Windom. 
Edmunds, Hale, Plumb, 


So the amendment was non-concurred in. 

Mr. MORRILL. May I inquire if the words and cordage” were 
stricken out in lines 1119 and 1120? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. They were, by unanimous consent. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was to 
strike out line 1121 of the printed amendments, corresponding with line 
1199 of the bill, as follows: 

Jute butts, $6 per ton. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I desire a vote by yeas and nays on that question. 
I desire to see the duty levied on jute at $15 a ton and jute butts at $6 
aton. Asa matter of course that will necessarily make it proper and 
right to make a corresponding increase of duty on the manufactures of 
jute, which I am perfectly willing to accede to. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I certainly hope that jute butts will be retained 
upon the free-list. I thought we had discussed that matter thoroughly. 
Of course I make no point upon the vote having been once given in that 
direction, because we are at liberty to reconsider; but we did discuss 
that matter thoroughly, and it was admitted then that jute butts did 
not interfere with the interest the Senator from Ohio is representing. 
They are the coarser refuse of the shrub or tree, and are generally used 
by the paper manufacturers. I can see no imaginable reason why jute 
buttsshould not be admitted free to make the cheaper and coarser kinds 
of paper, to which they are almost entirely devoted. 

The jute, which is placed, I really think erroneously, with the flax 
and hemp of the West, I submitted to have placed on the dutiable list, 
and I so voted just now; but though it would not be a violation of faith 
it would be a great disappointment to those of us who are quite willing 
to have jute taxable to have jute butts made taxable also. Isee no home 
interest which they conflict with, and I see American manufactures 


which they would largely tend to build up, and it is certainly in ac- 
cordance with the ideas and theories of those who call themselves rev- 
enue reformers that we should get what are clearly and unquestionably 
raw materials at as low a rate as possible, or free if possible, when it 
does not conflict with an American production or manufacture. 

Mr. DAWES. I voted in the beginning to put jute itself on the free- 
list for the purpose of promoting the consumption of flax in this coun- 
try, but Ihave been persuaded by those interested in the raising of flax 
that it would not have that effect, and I have changed my vote and 
voted against puttingjuteon the free-list; but jute butts, as has been said 
by the tor from Connecticut, do not in any way come in competition 
with the flax interest. Thatinduced me to change my vote upon jute 
itself. I would not have changed it unless for that purpose. I tried 
to promote theconsumption of flax; that has gone back. Now, thejute 
butts have never come in contact with any such competitionas that. It 
is a raw material of very cheap character; itis the root of the jute and 
the butt end, which is not used in making that fiber which entersinto 
the burlap and other bagging used in this country, but it is used by the 
paper-makers, and in that way is a raw material of great value. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio asks for the 
yeas and nays. : 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SEWELL. I voted to put jute butts on the free-list to accom- 
modate the manufacturers of bagging for the transportation of grain, 
but I am now satisfied from consulting specialists in that direction that 
I made a mistake, that jute butts are only used as paper stock and for 
the commonest class of ing. I believe it will compete with the 
flax and hemp interest, and I think ought to bear a fair share of the 
tariff and be left at $6 a ton. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MILLER, of California, in the 
chair). The question is on concurring in the amendment made as in 
Committee of the Whole to strike out line 1121 of the printed amend- 
ments. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I hope the amendment will not be agreed to. 

The 7 8 and nays were taken. 

Mr. SAWYER. Iam paired with the Senator from West Virginia 


(Mr. conma 
My colleague [Mr. GARLAND] is paired with the 
Senator from Vermont Mr. EDMUNDS]. Iam with the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. FERRY]. 
The result was announced—yeas 38, nays 16; as follows: 


YEAS—38. 
Barrow, Farley, Jonas, Rollins, 
Bayard, Frye, Jones of Florida, Saulsbury, 
Beck, George, ar, Slater, 
Blair, Groome, ham, Vance. 
Brown, Grover, McPherson, Van Wyck, 
Call, n. n, — ey, e 
organ, o0; 
ke, Hawley, Platt, Williams, 
Davis of W. Va., Pugh, 
wes, Jackson, Ransom, 
NAYS—16. 
Allison, Davis of III., 5 Miler of Cal, 
Anthony, Harrison, Mi 1, ell, 
Cameron of Wis., Hill, McMillan, Sherman, 
Conger, Hoar, Mahone, Tabor. 
ABSENT—22. 
Aldrich, Ferry. Kell Saund 
8 „FCC... 
en, e 
Cameron of Pa., i Morrill,’ Windom. 
Edm Johnston, Pendleton, 
Fair, Jones of Nevada, Plumb, 


So the amendment was concurred in. 

Mr. McPHERSON. In lines 1124 and 1125 all the amendments 
made as in Committee of the Whole should be rejected so as to restore 
the bill as originally reported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment will be read. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. The next amendment made as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole was, in line 1124, after ‘“ to strike out 
3 and in line 1125, after flax,“ to strike out jute; so as to 


Brown and bleached linens, ducks, canvas, paddings, cot-bottoms, diapers, 
crash, huckabacks, handkerchiefs, lawns, or other manufactures of flax or atl 
or of which flax or hemp shall be, &c. 


Mr. McPHERSON. This should not be agreed to inasmuch as jute 
has been restored to $15 a ton. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring in the 
amendment in lines 1124 and 1125. 

The amendment was non-concurred in. 

The next amendment was, at the end of line 1127, to insert: 

And like manufactures of jute or jute butts, or in which jute or jute butts shall 
be the component material of value, 20 per cent. ad valorem. e 

Mr. LAPHAM. Isuggest that that should be modified so as to leave it 
applicable to jute butts. The word ‘‘jute’’ should be stricken outand 
the provision as to butts should remain. 

. SEWELL. I think there is no necessity for making the excep- 

tion. 
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Mr. SLATER. I suppose the Senator from New York had reference 
to cotton zing. That comes in later, line 1178. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring in the 
amendment. 

Mr. BROWN. It seems to me the question ought to be divided. As 
I understand we have placed jute butts on the free-list. ‘‘Jute butts” 
should be stricken out in both cases where that language occurs here. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I called attention to the fact that the material 
into which jute butts are supposed to be put, cotton is pro- 
vided for further over, and there is no necessity for putting it in here 
as it does not apply in any class or form; none of the products here can 
be manufactured from jute butts, but on line 1178 the Senator will 
find it. 

Mr. BROWN. If jute butts are put on the free-list, why should they 
‘be mentioned here? 

Mr. McPHERSON. The language was placed there to be consistent 
with the phraseology, when in reality it did not interfere at all with 
that section. 

Mr. BROWN. I see by a reference suggested to me by the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Beck] that the portion I referred to has been 
already stricken out. I withdraw my suggestion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring in the 
amendment. 

Mr. MORRILL. I think the provision clearly ought to apply only 
to jute butts, but having restored jute to the dutiable list there ought 
to be the same duty imposed upon the manufactures of jute; but I do 
not think it is of any great consequence even that jute buttsshould be 
stricken out, for, as I understand it, none is used except for paper stock 
or some other rough material. 

Mr. INGALLS. Jute butts enter very largely into the manufacture 
of burlaps and coarse cotton baling and gunny. 

Mr. MORRILL. An inferior article. 

Mr. INGALLS. An inferior article is all that is required. 

Mr. SEWELL. That is a mistake, I will say to the Senator from 
Kansas, we all fell into when this question was considered. Jute butts 
do not enter into the manufacture of burlaps; they enter into the man- 
ufacture of paper and of cotton bagging, and not into burlaps. 

Mr. INGALLS. They enter into cotton baling, and there were 
7,000,000 bales last year, and seven yards to the bale, making 49,000,000 
yards of cotton baling used in this country. 

Mr. SEWELL. I said they entered into cotton baling. 

Mr. RANSOM. About two pounds to the yard. 

Mr. INGALLS. Nearly 100,000,000 pounds of cotton baling used 


ear. 
mie SEWELL. Jute butts are not used for any of the articles 
enumerated in this section. 

Mr. SHERMAN. If that be so the proper way to amend this would 
be to strike out the word ute“ wherever it occurs and leave it stand 

And like manufactures of jute butts or of which jute butts shall be the com- 
ponent material of chief value. 

That would make it conform to the rest of the schedule. 

Mr. MORRILL. I have no objection. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Would it not bemuch better on line 1178 where 
we speak of bagging for cotton to say— 

And other products composa of jute butts or of which jute butts shall be the 
-component material of f value. 

That would cover everything made of jute butts. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The argument by which the Senate by a large 
vote has just been induced to put jute buttson the free-list is that jute 
butts were not used in the manufacture of textile fabrics like coarse 
cotton bagging, and therefore as jute is subject to a duty of $15 a ton 
it is clear there ought to be a duty on manufactures of jute. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Equal to manufactures of flax and hemp, I 


suppose. f ~ 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly, but now jute butts being on the free 
list 

Mr. MoPHERSON. Then make a separate schedule in line 1178 
to cover manufactures from jute butts. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It comes in here very well. You can not find a 
better place for it. I move, therefore, to strike out the words ‘‘juteor’’ 
in line 1128 where they occur twice. 

Mr. McPHERSON. The Senator from Ohio will see that he is im- 

ing a duty then of 35 per cent. ad valorem, which I mean to ask to 
ve increased to 40 cents on the manufactures of jute butts, which 
are on the free-list. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is just exactly what I want to do. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Then I misunderstood the Senator. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I leave the duty on manufactures of jute, hemp, 
flax, &c., at 35 per cent. ad valorem, and propose to put manufactures 
of jute butts at 30 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. M@RRILL. There is no harm in that. 

Mr. SHERMAN. There is no harm in it if the basis of the argu- 
ment is correct. s 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] to the amendment made 
as in Committee of the Whole. 


Mr. BROWN. I ask if we have not placed jute butts on the free- 
list? If we have, then if we put 20 per cent. on articles made of jute 
butts we are not very consistent. 

Mr. MAXEY. I move to strike ont in line 1128, where they occur 
twice, the words ‘‘or jute butts.” We have already put jute butts on 
the free-list. The only manufacturing of jute butts I know anything 
about is cotton bagging. 

Mr. MORRILL. The Senator from Texas did not understand the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Ohio, which is to leave 
the manufactures of jute butts at 20 per cent. He moved to strike 


out ‘jute or.” 

Mr. But I can not see the reason why there should be 20 
per cent. ad valorem on manufactures of jute butts when the jute butts 
themselves are on the free-list. 

Mr. MORRILL, It is entirely right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] to the amendment made as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring in the 
amendment made as in Committee of the Whole as amended. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I should like unanimous consent of the Senate 
as we go on, in order that this schedule may be completed without re- 
curring to it, to propose an increase of the rate from 35 to 40 per cent. 
It is in the text of the bill, and I suppose an objection will prevent the 

being made. The reason I ask for it is that we now impose a 
duty of $15 per ton on the raw jute. In the invoice I hold in my hand 
that is equal to what per centage? There is an invoice of five different 
shipments of jute in bales, one shipment of 100 bales, one of 400, one 
of 500, another of 500, and one of 250 bales. The average percentage 
is almost 30 per cent. The raw jute bearing a duty of 30 per cent., you 
propose to put upon products manufactured from raw jute, in common 
with flax and hemp, a duty of 35 per cent., or only 5 cent. protec- 
tion above the raw material. The result of that will be that you will 
have no product made in this country, but all will be imported. I 
want to change that 35 to! 40“ per cent., which will then not give 
much more than 10 per cent. between the raw material and the manu- 
factured article. 

These invoices are sworn to by the parties receiving the —_ They 
represent five different shipments, one of 250 bales, one of 500, another 
of 500, one of 400, and one of 100. The average percentage of duty on 
the raw jute is 29.19 75 cent. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I make the point of order now. The Committee 
on Finance were not even allowed to offer their amendments in the 
regular Mee 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order is well taken. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I suppose if the point of order is raised I can 
not move it until the amendments made in Committee of the Whole 
are through with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring in the 
amendment as amended from line 1127 to line 1130. [Putting the 
question.] The ‘“‘noes’’ seem to prevail, and the amendment as 
amended is non-concurred in. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I do not think that vote was understood. 

Mr. SEWELL. Let the Chair state the question again. 

Mr. MORRILL. The question, I understood, was on the motion of 
the Senator from Ohio to strike out“ qute or.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That motion had been to. 
The question next was on the amendment of the Committee of the 
Whole as amended. : 

Mr. SEWELL. I make the point of order that there is no necessi 
for taking thé question on the amendment of the committee as amend 

Mr. MORRILL. I merely want to understand precisely what has 
been done. Was the amendment of the Senator from Ohio carried? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It was. 

Mr. MORRILL. Then thereis no necessity for any other vote. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, on the amendment as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate must agree or disagree 
to the amendment of the Committee of the Whole. The question now 
is on the amendment of the committee as amended. 

Mr. MORRILL. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chairwill put the question again. 

Mr. SEWELL. I make the point of order that all that is necessary 
to be done in the matter is to take the question on the amendment of 
the committee. That question has been taken and the committee has 
not been sustained. That ends the matter. . 

Mr. SHERMAN. Then read the amendment as it stands, so that 
Senators may see exactly what it is. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. The clause, if amended as proposed, will 
read: j 


Brown and bleached linens, ducks, can dings, cot-botto: 
hi handke: — pag? S 


diapers, 
lawns, o er manufactures of 


+ Jul 


„ BUC 
or hemp, or of which flax, jute, or hemp shall be the component material o; 
chief value, not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 35 
valorem, and like manufactures of jute butts or in which jute buits 
component material of chief value, 20 per cent. ad valo; 


Mr. MORRILL. That is all right. 


cent, ad 
be the 
rem. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring in the 
amendment as amended. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The amendment of the committee was amended, 
and now the Chair is quite right on putting the question on the amend- 
ment as amended. 

Mr. MORRILL. Lask for the yeas and nays. That should be agreed 


to, and I have no doubt the Senate intended to agree to it. 
Mr. SHERMAN. The Secretary read it as agreed to, as I under- 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary read the clause as it 
would stand if the amendment was agreed to. The Chair will put the 
question again on concurring in the amendment of the Committee of 
the Whole as amended. 

The amendment as amended was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in 
line 1131, after the word ‘‘flax,’’ to insert and; and in the same 
line, after hemp,“ to strike out and jute;” so as to read: 

Flax and hemp, for valued at 24 cents or less per pound, 30 
cent. ad pn parng — at Shorea cents per pound, 35 — —— Wee 

Mr. MORRILL. That should not be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring in this 
amendment. 

The amendment was non-concurred in. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I call the attention of the Finance Committee 
in this connection to the words “for carpets.” If I remember aright 
we struck those words out in committee, but they have followed this 
bill through every print of the bill, original and as amended. It is 
simply nonsense to employ the words. Why they are there I can not 


imagine. 

Mr. MORRILL. If the Senator will wait until we get through, I 
shall have no objection to striking out the words for carpets; but 
I think we had better proceed with the report of the Committee of the 
Whole. The next amendment I trust will be rejected. It ought to be 
of course. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in 
line 1134, after ad valorem, to insert: 

And jute yarns, 20 per cent, ad valorem. 


The amendment was non-concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in 
line 1146, to strike out jute where it twice occurs. 

Mr. MORRILL. That should be rejected also. 

The amendment was non-concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in line 
1149 of the printed amendments, to add: 

And like burlaps of jute, or of which jute shall be the component material of 
chief value, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. MORRILL. That ought to be rejected also. 

The amendment was non-concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in line 
1154 of the printed amendments, to strike out jute“ where it twice 


occurs. 

Mr. MORRILL. That should be rejected. 

The amendment was non-concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, at the 
end of the paragraph, in line 1156, to add: 


And oil-cloths and oil-cloth foundations, or floor-cloth canvas, or burlaps, ex- 


ing sixty inches in wid f ll be the com- 
fee nk nee DaN 

Mr. MORRILL. That ought to be rejected. 

The amendment was non-concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in line 
1162, to strike out 3“ and insert 24 cents.“ 

Mr. MORRILL. That should be disagreed to. Having placed a 
duty of $15 a ton on jute, 3 cents per pound should be the duty here. 

Mr. INGALLS. Was this reduction made in Committee of the 
Whole after jute was placed on the free-list ? 

Mr. MORRILL. Yes. 

Mr. INGALLS. Then to make it symmetrical of course it ought to 
go back to the old rates. 

The amendment was non-concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in 
line 1163, to strike out four and insert three. 

Mr. MORRILL. That should be rejected. 

The amendment was non-concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in 
line 1177, between the words flax and hemp,“ to insert or; and 
in line 1168 to strike out Jute, gunny-cloth, gunny-bags, or other 
material.“ 

Mr. ALLISON. That ought to be disagreed to now. 

The amendment was non-concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, after 
line 1169, to insert: ; 

Jute bags, gunny-cloth, gunny-bags, except bagging for cotton, 30 per cent. ad 


valorem. 
The amendment was non-concurred in. 
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The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in 
line 1174, after hemp,“ tostrike out jute; and after“ flax,“ inthe 
same line, to strike out “‘ gunny-bags, gunny- cloth, or other material.“ 

The amendment was non-concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, after 
line 1177, to insert: 

Bagging cotton posed of jute, or of which jute or jute butts shall be the 
<n palinaerna of "chief aot at es ner cent. ad — 

Mr. MORRILL. In line 1178 I move to insert butts“ after 
jute,“ and to strike out the words jute or” in the same line; so as 
to read: 

for m com of jute butts, or of which jute butts shall be the 
Penn Pein Sather ales 20 per cent. pr Pelee 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BROWN. I move to amend the amendment made as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole by striking out 20, in line 1180, and inserting 
10; so as to read 10 per cent. ad valorem.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MILLER, of California, in the 
chair). The question is on the amendment of the Senator from Geor- 
gia to the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole as amended 
on the motion of the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I should like to ask the Senator from i 
if he does not know the natural effect of that will be to transfer 
manufacture of all these goods to Scotland, to Dundee, where they 
are now made? ; 

Mr. MORRILL. I trust that amendment will not be adopted. 
Twenty per cent. is a low rate on these goods. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I think if there is an article that ought to 
be on the free-list it is this, for it is entitled to all the benefits or the 
bounties of a drawback that have been extended to other products that 
leave the country for the purpose of conveying exports. Here is an 
article that is used chiefly in wrapping a domestic manufacture two- 
thirds of which is exported. In nearly every case of a similar character 
a drawback or a bounty is paid to the person who exports equivalent to 
what he will have to pay upon the article needed in sending out the 
commodity in which it is contained. 

Cotton to-day is just as much a manufacture as cotton goods. This 
article is used in sending out of the country a manufacture peculiar to 
one section of the country which is barren of nearly everything else, 
and it ought to be on the free-list, subject to no tax. I am in favor of the 

ition of the Senator from Georgia to reduce it to 10 per cent. if 
5 better can be done. 

Mr. MORRILL. Formerly nearly all this cotton-bagging was made, 
I think, in Kentucky, but since the introduction of jute and jute butts 
it is perhaps made in fifty places throughout the country, and I do not 
know but more. Twenty per cent. will be as low a rate as can be placed 
upon this article with any expectation that we are hereafter to get any 
of these goods of American manufacture. 

Mr. LAPHAM. Besides we have just placed 20 per cent. on the man- 
ufacture of jute butts in a previous paragraph. 

Mr. BROWN. As was very well stated by the Senator from Florida, 
jute bagging that is used in bagging cotton is simply a protection for 
this commodity on its way to the market. The jute butts, taking the 
coarser portion of the jute as I understand it, are manufactured into 
a bagging that is of a coarse quality that serves to wrap cotton in bales 
tosendto market. In other words, it serves the purpose that a wooden 
box serves to put up a load of goods at a factory to send to market. 

I concur with the Senator from Florida that this article ought to be 
upon the free-list, but as I find it in the bill at 20 per cent. ad valorem, 
and as I am willing that everything that can do so shall bear some of 
the burden of taxation, I think it is only reasonable to put it at 10 per 
cent. It ought no more to be taxed than the wooden boxes that con- 
vey the articles made at the factories North when they are sent South 
or sent abroad for sale. It is simply the wrapping that contains the 
articles that we send to market. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. It is just as much entitled to a bounty in 
the way of a drawback as salt used in curing fish when exported. 

Mr. HAWLEY. This article has been manufactured in this country 
very considerably. I think there has been a radical and a sudden re- 
duction of its price. We have placed jute butts on the free-list, which 
will turn out to be very largely for the benefit of the producers of cot- 
ton; but if there should be a very low duty or no duty at all upon the 
manufacture of these gunny-bags and this cloth into other articles there 
would be no certainty of getting the benefit of the reduction. I think 
20 per cent. is low en 

Mr. BROWN. Putting jute buttson the free-list will do the cotton- 
planters very little good if we put 20 cent. on the sacks manufact- 
ured of jute butts. The good then result to the manufacturer and 


not to planter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from ia [Mr. Brown] to the amend- 
ment made as in Committee of the le. 

Mr. BROWN. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The and nays were ordered. 

Mr. The present duty, I understand, on bags and baggings 
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and like manufactures not specially enumerated in this act, except bag- 
ging for cotton, is 40 percent. The exception is made here; it is all 
40 per cent. except this, and I am not able to find it at this moment. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The present duty on cotton-bagging valued above 
3 cents in bulk, 7 cents a pound, is 3 cents a square yard, and below 
that is 2 cents a square yard, It is reduced in this bill to 2 and 1}, or 
a reduction of one-third. The amendment of the Senator from Georgia 
would reduce it two-thirds, or fix the duty at about one-sixth the pres- 
ent rate. 

Mr. BROWN. The duty is unreasonably high. 

Mr. HARRIS. What is the ad valorem duty? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The ad valorem rate is 41 percent. This is one- 
third of the present duty. 

Mr. BECK. I have founditnow. Bagging for cotton, or other man- 
ufactures not specially enumerated or provided for in this act suitable 
to the uses for which cotton-bagging is applied, composed in whole or 
in part of hemp, jute, flax, gunny-bags, gunny-cloth, or other mate- 
rial, and valued at 7 cents or less per square yard, 2 cents per pound 
or 41.5 per cent.; valued at over 7 cents per square yard, 3 cents per 
pound or 63.70 per cent. ad valorem. That is the present rate. The 
proposition of the Tariff Commission was to make it 30.79 per cent. for 
the lowest priced and 42.47 for the higher. 

The proposition reported from the Committee of the Whole is to make 
it 20 per cent., and the Senator from Georgia seeks to make it 10 per 
cent. Jute butts have been admitted free. Ten per cent. will cause the 
manufacture of all those things in Dundee, of course, because out of 
2,200,000 tons of all these goods all comes from there except 50,000 
tons. I want the cotton-bagging to come as cheap as possible. It 
looks to me as though 10 per cent is just a voluntary surrender of any 
effort to make them here, because you can not compete with the great 
manutactories in Dundee and with the system they have of making the 
goods there as cheap as they make them, with 10 per cent. duty. It is 
for the gentlemen who are interested in cotton-bagging to say whether 
it is best to transfer it to them at 10 per cent. or to pay 20 per cent., a 
reduction of half the present duty. I believe I shall vote any way the 
Senator from Georgia wants, but it looks to me the way I have stated 
the proposition. 

Mr. McPHERSON. A duty of 20 per cent., I think, will have a 
tendency to send this industry to the other side of the water entirely, 
because I think it will require for almost any kind of labor a duty of 
about 30 per cent. to equalizeit. I donotknow whetherit would beany 
worse to make it 10 per cent. than 20 per cent., because I think 20 per 
cent. is too low; but at the same time I think 10 per cent. will not make 
any line of distinction at all between the foreign manufacture and our 


own. 

Mr. BROWN. I tell the Senator it will be no worse for his side to 
make it 10 per cent. than 20, and as I think it would be better for our 
side to make it 10 per cent., I trust he will vote with us for 10. 

Mr. HAWLEY. If I understand this question, and I am subject to 
correction by those gentlemen more familiar with it in the westernand 
central portion of the country, there has been a good deal of thismanu- 
facture in this country. Indeed. the reports show that the work has 
been mostly done in this country and the duty has been from 41.5 to 
63.70 per cent. as you may find on page 37 of the tabulated statements. 
Having put jute butts on the free-list taking off $6 a ton, gentlemen 
are not contented with the great benefit they get by putting the duty 
down to 20 per cent. but they desire to take half off that and make a 
reduction in the whole not 30 or 40 but 50 per cent. additional on 
these goods. The consequence will be in my opinion that it will drive 
out the American manufacturer; it will put an end to him, and they 
will not get their bagging any cheaper than they got it under the old 
high duty. 

Ar. HARRISON. Ithink the Senate will make a mistake if it adopts 
the amendment of the Senator from Georgia. The simple fact is that 
jute butts having been put upon the free-list, it will be a more direct 
and sharper competitor with the flax produced in the West than jute 
itself is. We have situated at Muncie, in our State, a very extensive 
manufactory of bagging, and if I understand the character of its manu- 
facture, with jute butts upon the free-list and the manufacture of the 
cloth protected by a duty so low as 10 per cent., it would be impossible 
for it to continue the manufacture at all. The duty of 20 per cent. isa 
very low duty as compared with the schedule of duties which we have 
been adopting here. I hope the Senators from the South, favored as 
they already are by making an exception of the cloth that wraps cot- 
ton and putting it at a lower rate of duty, will not insist upon so low a 
rate that it will absolutely destroy American competition in the manu- 
facture of these cloths. 

Mr. SLATER. This amendment is one that I offered when the bill 
was in Committee of the Whole on this schedule, my purpose being to 
secure in the main cheap bagging for the products of the Pacific coast 
exported to foreign countries, and something for protection. In mov- 


ing to put this duty at 20 per cent. ad valorem I believed I was putting 
it as low as I would be justified according to the expectation that the 
manufacture would compete and continue in this country. My object 
was to get free material and then put the manufacturers on as sharp 
competition as possible, so that the goods might be supplied at the low- 
est possible price to those who needed to have them. 
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support of the main proposition to put jute on the free-list, all the in- 
terest in which the section from which I come is concerned has gone by 
the board; and now we see an effort made to get still lower material for 
this product. 

I can not vote for this reduction. I think 20 per cent. is as low as 
we ought to go. I think in justice to the manufacturers we could not 
expect that they would continue with a lower rate of duty than 20 per 
cent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The roll will be called on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Brown]. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk ee e to call the ro 

Mr. BUTLER (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON]; but believing that he 
would vote nay, I vote nay.““ 

Mr. MoDILL (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. LAMAR]. If he were here, I should vote 


nay.” 

Mr. SAWYER (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator for West Virginia [Mr. CAMDEN]. 

Mr. WALKER (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 


Senator from Michigan [Mr. FERRY]; otherwise I should vote yea.“ 
The roll-call was concluded. 
Mr. MITCHELL. I am paired with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
JOHNSTON]. 
Mr. EDMUNDS. Iam paired with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
GARLAND]. 
Mr. BARROW (after having voted in the affirmative). I withdraw 
ny 205 I am paired with the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
LAIR]. 
The result was announced—yeas 17, nays 39; as follows: 


YEAS—17. 
Brown. Jackson. Mo. Van Wyck, 
Cockrell, Jonas, 2 Pugh, z Vest. 
Coke, 2 of Florida, 2 
Geo: Ogg, ulsbury, 
E g Maxey, 5 Vance, G 

NAYS—39. 
Aldrich, Frye, Ingalls, 
Allison, Gorman, Lapham Plumb, 
Anthony, Groome, Uins, 
Bayard, Grover, MeMillan, Sewell, 
Butler, Hale, McPherson, Sherman, 
Call, Hampton, Mahone, Slater, 
Cameron of Wis., Harrison, Miller of Cal, Tabor, 
Conger, Hawley, Miller of N. V., Voorhees, 
Davis of W. Va., Hill. Morrill, Williams. 
Dawes, Hoar, Pendleton, 

ABSENT—20. 

Barrow, Davis of III., Garland, 
Beck, Edmunds, Johnston Saunders, 
Blair, Fair, Jones of Nevada, Sawyer, 
Camden, Farley, Lamar, Walker, 
Cameron of Pa., Ferry, MeDill, Windom. 


So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring in the 
amendment made as in Committee of the Whole as amended. 

The amendment as amended was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in 
line 1186, after seines,“ to strike out 6] cents per pound ” and in- 
sert 35 per cent. ad valorem;“ so as to read: 

Seines, 35 per cent. ad valorem. 


Mr. MORRILL. That ought to be di to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring in the 
amendment. 

Mr. CONGER. I wish to make a remark before the question is put. 
The material of which seines and gill-nets are made is generally Scotch 
or Irish flax. I do not find in the bill where the duty is upon gilling- 
twine, twine for seines. I have been looking carefully to find it. If 
the committee will tell me under what classification that would come I 
should like to know. 

Mr. MORRILL. Line 1194. 

Mr. CONGER. What is the duty upon it? 

Mr. MORRILL. Thirty-five per cent. 

Mr. CONGER. The fishermen on the lakes (I can not say how it 
is in salt water) who use seines and gill-nets are compelled to have 
their gill-nets made from imported twine. American twine does not 
answer the purpose; it decays faster by the constant wetting and dry- 
ing, and is very little used. 

By the treaty of Washington the Canadians may fish and bring in 
their fresh fish from any of the lakes or their connecting waters into 
the United States free of any duty. The competition between Cana- 
dian fishermen and American fishermen on these waters is very seriously 
affected by a treaty over which Congress at present has no control. 
In Canadian waters, on what is said to be the other side of the imagi- 
nary line which separates the two countries, the Canadians impose a 
royalty by leasing the waters to Canadians and obtain profit from it. 
American fishermen are not permitted to fish in Canadian waters with- 
out buying the privilege of the fisheries. By that treaty, so wrong in 
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regard to this matter, Canadians can come in without paying any license 
or renting any fishery and fish up to the shores in American waters and 
land and put their fish in our market free of duty. 

The expense of an outfit for an American fisherman is almost double, 
with its seines and nets, the expense to the Canadian, and unless the 
Canadian tariff has been changed they bring in their foreign twine, the 
only suitable twine for gill-nets, they did in former times free of duty, 
and I do not know but they do now. The outfit for a fisherman on 
those lakes, including the boats and the gill-nets, which are the main 
articles of expense for an American fisherman, is between $800 and 
$1,000 for each man who has his boat and assistants and goes out to 
set gill-nets in the depth of the lake and catch the fish. For the Ca- 
nadian fisherman about the same ratio would be $500; as asserted by 
many, $400; so that the American fisherman must pay for hisoutfit about 
twice as much, owing to the duty upon gilling-twine and seines, to get 
the plant for fishing that the Canadian fisherman does; and he can not 
go into Canadian waters, or into some considerable portions of them, on 
the lakes without paying for the right to fish. There is an injustice 
which the treaty brings upon our people, under which they suffer con- 

The 8 has been made ſor years to put gilling-twine upon the 
free- list. It has been successful in one branch of Congress, but has not 
passed so as to become a law. With all the injury to our fishermen on 
those lakes and rivers by a treaty sprung upon them without any op- 

rtunity of knowing its contents or the effects of it, that is the condition 
in which fishermen are placed. For that purpose, and because Canada 
and Canadians impose upon our fishermen the necessity of paying for 
the grounds upon which they go to fish, and because the ian fisher- 
men may come without any payment into American waters and fish, 
and they come to the cities along the coast and bring in their fresh fish 
free of duty and compete in our market, I desire that seine and gilling 
twine, until this treaty can be abrogated, shall be put upon the free- 
list. 

Having stated thus much, I move as an amendment to the amend- 
ment made as in Committee of the Whole to strike out the paragraph. 

Mr. MORRILL. I trust that will not be done. 

Mr. VANCE. I ask if that would not leave the tax of 35 per cent. 
imposed in the paragraph, beginning in line 1122, on other manufact- 
ures of flax?!“ 

Mr. MAXEY. No; it is different. 

Mr. VANCE. This seine-twine, I understand, is made of flax. 

Mr. CONGER. I will move when I have an opportunity to do so 
to put seines and seine and gilling twine on the free-list. 

Mr. MORRILL. I ask the Senator to postpone that until he accom- 
plishes his first purpose, and not to embarrass us by consuming time 
upon this until he is through with the other. 

Mr. CONGER. The amount of time I consume I think the Senator 
from Vermont can spare fora moment. It may be proper sometimes 
for some member besides the committee, if he thinks he has an interest, 
to say a word or two; and I am one of that kind of men. 

Mr. MORRILL. I do not object to the Senator speaking, but he 
will see at once that the paragraph ought not to be stricken out unless 
he accomplishes his purpose with the list. 

Mr. CONGER. I hope that will be an inducement to strike it ont 
here. Therefore I state my intention to move when I have an oppor- 
tunity to insert it on the free-list. 

Mr. SEWELL. I have not heard the remarks of the Senator from 
Michigan as to the reason why he wants to put this item on the free- 
list. I want to know why we should make a distinction upon a fine 
article like this when the manufacturers of cotton get 40 and 50 per 
cent. protection ? 

Mr. CONGER. If the Senator had been here when I made my state- 
ment I think it would have appealed to him so strongly for its justice 
that he would have joined with me. The material for seines and gill- 
ing-twine is from flax raised in Scotland and Ireland, and I said that 
the duty upon it, whatever it may be here, was pretty high; that for 
that kind of seines and nets where they are left in the water for a day 
or two or three or four days, and in stormy weather, our own flax will 
not make the proper material. I stated, too, that the Canadian fish- 
ermen by the treaty of Washington had the right to fish on all our in- 
land lakes and rivers connecting them; that by the laws of Canada 
they bring in the gilling-twine and the seine twine, or could the last 
I knew of their laws, free of any duty from the old country; that 
they could come into our waters with these seines and nets free of duty 
upon the twine from which they were made, and fish without paying 
any royalty or paying for any fishing-grounds in our waters, and we 
admit their fish free of duty. 

Mr. SEWELL. Now I see the drift of the argument of the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. CONGER. fF also stated that a proper outfit for a fisherman on 
Lake Huron or any inland lake would cost our fisherman $800, and the 
Canadian fisherman would have the same plant for $400, or at most for 
$500, and that twine is brought from Scotland or from Ireland as twine; 
it is not man in this country. The fishermen make their own 


nets. There is no manufactory of nets anywhere. The wives and 
daughters of the fishermen manufacture the twine into nets. 


Mr. SEWELL. Iwill move to amend the amendment of the Senator 
from Michigan by adding and seine twine, 25 per cent. ad valorem.” 

Mr. MORRILL. It already stands in the bill at 35 per cent. I wish 
to suggest to the Senator from Michigan that I hope to vote with him 
for the abrogation of the Washington treaty before the close of the pres- 
ent session; and then his great objection to this clause will, I trust, be 
in a large measure removed. 

Mr. CONGER. That would remove of other things, but not the 
excessive duty on the twine which the fisherman buys, and from which 
in his hours of leisure he manufactures his nets. There are no manu- 
facturing establishments for seines and nets anywhere; it is done by 
hand entirely, and done by the fishermen themselves with a measure 
of just such twine as they want to use and the seines or gilling nets 
will take. 

Mr.SEWELL. Will the Senator be willing to modify the paragraph 
by inserting 25 per cent. and adding and seine twine to theamend- 
ment made as in Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. CONGER. I should far rather have it this way. If the Sena- 
tors would say 20-—— 

Mr.SEWELL. Twenty-five per cent. is low enough. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from New Jersey 
state his amendment? 

Mr. SEWELL. I propose to make the duty 25 per cent. ad valorem 
instead of 35 per cent. and to add and seine twine.” 

Mr. CONGER. That proposition is better than the presentlaw. If 
that may be amended to add seine twine and gilling-twine I shall make 
no objection. 

Mr. SEWELL. I will so modify the amendment I proposo, 

Mr. CONGER. I prefer to have it on the free-list and keep it there 
until the treaty of Washington is revoked, and then we shall see what 
to do with it. j 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. SEWELL] will be reported. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. In line 1186 it is proposed to strike out 
35 and to add, and seine and gilling twine, 25;” so as to read: 

Seines, and seine and gilling twine, 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in 
line 1196, after the word of,“ to strike ont *‘ jute ;’’ so as to read: 

Grass-cloth, and other manufactures of ramie, China, and sisal grass, not 
specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

The amendment was non-concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, at 
the end of line 1198, to insert: 


Manufactures of jute not herein provided for, 25 per cent. ad valorem. 


Mr. MORRILL. That should be stricken out. 

The amendment was non-concurred in. 

Mr. PLATT. Iam ready to return to the schedule on tobacco when- 
ever the Senateis ready to do so. 

Mr. MAXEY. I ask, for reasons which the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. HALE] can explain, to dispose of a motion to reconsider before we 
take that up. 

Mr. PLATT. Very well. 

Mr. MAXEY. I ask to take up the motion I entered yesterday even- 
ing to reconsider the vote by which the Senate non-concurred in the 
amendment made as in Committee of the Whole striking out line 742 to 
line 751. I want to dispose of it. 

Mr. HALE. I hope that may be done, and have it finally disposed of. 

Mr. MAXEY. That was the vote disagreeing with the action of the 
Committee of the Whole. The committee reported to place lumber on 
the free-list. the vote last night that action was overturned, leav- 
ing lumber paying a tax. I moved to reconsider the vote, and I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the motion to reconsider, for the reason that 
last night there was not so full a vote as there will be to-night, and I 
further believe there was some misapprehension last night. 

Mr. HALE. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

Mr. MAXEY. Yes, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. MAXEY] to reconsider the vote which was 
taken restoring to the bill lines 742 and 751, on which the yeas and 
nays are demanded. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MORRILL. I hope it will not be reconsidered. 

Mr. CONGER. Was the motion to reconsider entered yesterday, and 
did the Senator vote in the affirmative? 

Mr. HALE. Yes, he voted in the affirmative. 
of the way so as not to delay the bill any longer. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Let us understand the question. 

Mr. HALE. It is to reconsider the vote by which the Senate restored 
the duty upon lumber, the vote that was had last night about 9 o’clock. 
The Senator from Texas voted with the majority and now moves to re- 
consider the vote, which I certainly hope will not be done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is as stated by the Sen- 
ator from Maine. 


Let us have it out 
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was taken upon this question. I am not to make any speech; 
Senators on sides need not apprehend my ta up the time of the 
Senate; but I wish to say a few words about the matter of putting things 
on the free-list. 

I am not in favor of an extended free-list. While I am a revenue re- 
former there may seem to be some inconsi in the two positions, 
but there is not. The idea of putting things on the free-list and throw- 
ing the whole burden of revenue and taxation on a few articles for the 
benefit of special interests I am opposed to. I think the revenues of 
this country ought to be distributed as fairly as possible upon com- 
modities that are imported into it. Every friend of a true revenue 
tariff at all times, including Mr. Calhoun, who on this floor contended 
more strongly I suppose than any other man for revenue reform, was op- 
posed to an extended free-list. I am in favor of a reasonable revenue 
upon this and other thi 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The paragraphs stricken out as in 
Committee of the Whole, and restored last night by a vote which the 
Senator from Texas moved to reconsider, will be read. 

The Acting Secretary read from line 742 to line 751 of the printed 
amendments, as follows: 

Timber, squared or sided, not specially enumerated or provided for in this 


act, 1 cent per cubic foot, 
Sawed boards, plank. and other lumber of hemlock, white wood, syc- 
000 feet, board measure, all other articles of sawed 


d 

amore, and bass wood, $1 

lumber, $2 poe feet, measure. But when lumber of any sort is planed 
n 


or finished dition to the rates herein provided, thereshall be levid and paid 
for each side so planed or finished, 50 cents per 1,000 feet, board measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll on 
reconsidering the vote. 

Mr. BUTLER iene his name was called). On this question I am 
paired with the tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON]. If he 
were present, I should vote yea.“ 

Mr. FRYE (when his name wascalled). I am paired with the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. JACKSON], who is temporarily absent. 

Mr. VAN WYCK (when Mr. SAUNDERS’s name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. SAUNDERS] is detained at his room by illness. He is 
paired with the Senator from Florida [Mr. CALL]. I desire to say that 
my colleague is in favor of free lumber. 

Mr. WALKER (when his name was called). I announce my pair 
with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Ferry]. Imake the announce- 
ment for the day. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. CALL. I am paired with the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
SAUNDERS]. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I am paired with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
JOHNSTON]. 

The result was announced—yeas 21, nays 34; as follows: 


YEAS—21. 
Barrow, Farley, Mo Van Wyck, 
Bayard, Garland, Pendleton, Vest, 
Beck, Harris, Plumb, Wiliams. 
Cockrell, Ingalls, 
Coke, Mell, Slater, 
Davis of III., Maxey, Vance, 
NAYS—H. 
Aldrich, Gorman, Lay Rollins, 
Ant hony, Grover, Mi illan, Sawyer, 
Blair, Hale, McPherson, Sewell, 
Brown, Hampton, Mahone, Sherman, 
Cameron of Wis., Harrison, Miller of Cal. r, 
Conger, Hawley, Miller of N. V., Voorhees, 
Davis of W. Va., Hoar, Morrill, 
Dawes, onas, Platt, 
Edmunds, Jones of Florida, Ransom, 
ABSENT—21. 
Allison. Ferry, Johnston, 3 
Butler,’ sll Jones of Nevada, Saunders, 
Call, George, Kellogg, alker. 
8 a Logan, 
meron o $ n, 
r, Jackson, Mitchell, 


So the motion to reconsider was not agreed to. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I desire to offer an amendment, to be acted upon 
at the proper time. I presume it is in order to ask to have it printed 
now. I will say to gentlemen who are interested in the matter that 
my amendment is in Schedule D, line 853 of the bill, after wood, 
to strike out one dollar” and insert fifty cents;’’ and in line 855, 
after lumber,“ to strike out two“ and insert one.“ 

Mr. CON GER. What is it about? 

Mr. VAN WICK. The tax on lumber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be printed. 

Mr. PLATT. I propose that we return to the tobacco schedule, 
which was passed over, and the question was on the amendment between 
lines 844 and 853, inclusive. I wish to say that the gentleman who 
wrote the letter which the Senator from Ohio read here has proposed a 
description of the tobacco leaf which, although I am not entirely famil- 
iar with the subject, I think is fair, and therefore I will accept it. I 
have shown it to the Senator from Rhode Island, to the Senator from 
Iowa, and to the Senator from Florida, and I believe they are all sat- 
isfied with it. I send it to the desk. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Senator from 
Connecticut will be reported. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. In lieu of the ph inserted as in 
Committee of the Whole, from lines 848 to 851, inclusive, which is in the 
following words: 

Tobacco, in leaf, unmanufactured, when the greater portion of the bale, box, 
or other is suitable for wrappers, 75 cents per pound upon the whole 
contents of such bale, box, or other package. 

It is proposed to insert: 

Leaf-tobacco, of which 85 per cent i ecessary 
fineness of texture to be 3 eee ee ee e hun- 
dred leaves are required to weigh a pound, if not stemmed, 75 cents per pound; 
if stemmed $1 per pound. 

Mr. PLATT. That is to be inserted in place of lines 848 to 857, in- 
clusive, and I believe it is satisfactory. I know it is satisfactory to the 
cigar manufacturers, and I believe it will be to the tobacco-growers. 

Mr. McPHERSON. That will not do. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I am satisfied with it. Irealized when we 
were in committee how difficult it was to incorporate a provision into 
the bill which would exclude Sumatra tobacco without excluding 
Havana tobacco. I think this amendment will obviate that difficulty. 
While giving to our New England friends all the protection that they 
desire with respect to the tobacco they cultivate, it will at the same 
time permit the manufacturer of Havana cigars to import on reasonable 
na the article which he requires in his business. That is the whole 
of it. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I will inquire of the Senator from 
Connecticut if the object of the amendment is to impose a duty of 75 
cents on Sumatra tobacco? 

Mr. PLATT. That is it precisely. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. The object is to exclude Sumatra 
tobacco unless it pays 75 cents a pound? 

Mr. PLATT. All Asiatic tobacco. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. From what-other countries in Asia 
do we import tobacco? 

Mr. PLATT. I do not know that there are any. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. Then you mean Sumatra tobacco? 
That is what you mean in plain English? 

Mr. PLATT. So far as I know. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I doubt very much whether that will accomplish 
the purpose, and yet I do not knowanything about it. I thin I know 
enough about the devious ways of the importers of other things and of 
tobacco as well to say how that will be ridden overand ridden through 
and avoided as readily as you can avoid anything. In the first place, 
it requires a weight which is peculiar. All that one would have to do 
would be to introduce enough Sumatra tobacco weighing a different 
weight or having a different quality or something of that kind so as to 
make it fall without the description of this particular tobacco. 

Mr. PLATT. You can not do it, because all Sumatra tobacco weighs 
more than one hundred leaves to the pound. It weighs from one hun- 
dred and thirty to one hundred and fifty. Itis so fine that it takes 
from one hundred and thirty to one hundred and fifty leaves of it to a 
pound. If you put the limit at a hundred leaves to weigh a pound 
they can not get Sumatra tobacco less than one hundred leaves that 
would weigh a pound. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Would not that exclude Havana tobacco? 

Mr. PLATT. It will not exclude Havana wrappers. That is the 
object of it. As J said it has been prepared by a gentleman who is deal - 
ing in Havana tobaeco and manufacturing cigars of Havana wrappers, 
and he is satisfied with it and I take it, believing that his statement is 


correct. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Sumatra, I believe, is a colony of Portugal, is it 
not? 

Mr. PLATT. Of the Netherlands—of Holland. 

Mr. SHERMAN. We have treaty relations with Holland which for- 
bid us from making discriminating duties against her products. The 
Senator says we do not do it, and yet here on the floor of the Senate a 
Senator asks whether this is not intended to exclude the Sumatra to- 
bacco, and another Senator says yes. Is that dealing exactly on the 
square with the Dutch, who are a very sturdy, good race? It seems to 
me that it is very doubtful policy to adopt this. I think we had better 
endure the evils of Sumatra tobacco than do it. But I shall not inter- 
fere. The complaint I wished to guard against was the complaint that 
came to us from thousands of laboring people, and I think that is a just 
complaint and should be guarded against. 

Mr. PLATT. That is completely ed against. The gentlemen 
who made the representation to the tor from Ohio are completely 
satisfied and proposed this language with regard to this tobacco. I 
think that there are other places than Sumatra where it can be raised. 
Ido not think it is necessary to discriminate against any particular 


nation. 
I should like to ask the Senator from Cennect- 


Mr. McPHERSON. 
icut a question. Why is it not just asdesirable to impose a heavy duty 


upon wrappers from Havana as upon those from Sumatra? Ifthe pur- 
pose be to protect the home industry in tobacco, why draw invidious 
distinctions between Asiatic tobacco and Cuban tobacco? 
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Mr. PLATT. We have been all through with that discussion, and I 
supposed that matter was entirely understood by theSenate. This duty 
leaves about an even competition between the growers of seed-leaf to- 
bacco in this country and Asiatic tobacco. Thirty-five cents is a fair 
duty upon Havana tobacco unquestionably. Large numbers of firms 


have e in this country in the manufacture of cigars, importing 
their tobacco from Cuba, some part of which I have no doubt is wrap- 
per tobacco. Therefore it would not be fair to interfere with that in- 
dustry in this country. We have not desired to interfere with it. It 
is carried on in New York; it is carried aese eT Diare is a very 
large industry. It employs a great number of people in this country. 
The object is here, while protecting the growers of seed-leaf 8 
this country fairly as against Asiatic labor, not to interfere with the 
industry of making Havana cigars in this country. ¥ 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia, Will the Senator from Connecticut 
tell me about how many leaves it takes of Havana tobacco to make a 
pound and how many leaves of Asiatic tobacco are required to make a 

und? 

1 PLATT. I can only say that it takes far less than a hundred 
leaves of Havana tobacco to make a pound. I do not know the exact 
number. It takes more than a hundred leaves of Asiatic tobacco to 
make a pound. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. That is the reason why you discrim- 
inate? 

Mr. PLATT. That is the reason why. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I wish to know if there is any distinction to be 
drawn in the size of the leaf. I suppose that tobacco in Sumatra and 
also in Cuba grows as it does in this country. I have seen leaves of 
tobacco that were three feet in length and two and a half in width, and 
I have seen them again not one-quarter of that size. So I do not know 
how you are to draw any such distinction as that in a legislative enact- 
ment which is to reach the point at all. 

Mr. PLATT. I assure the Senator that as I understand it this 
language is technically right. 

Mr. CALL. I will ask the Senator from Connecticut, before this 
subject is disposed of, to please explain to me how the amendment 
which he now proposes as a substitute compares with the bill as orig- 
inally reported by the committee? 

Mr. PLATT. The bill as originally reported would put 75 cents a 
pound on all wrapper-leaf coming from Havana. This will not. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I desire to say that, while supporting this 
proposition, I do not wish to be understood as committing myself to 
the principle contended for by the advocates of a protective system. 
The difficulty in this matter is that when it was proposed to levy 75 
cents a pound indiscriminately upon tobacco, in general terms, it was 
found that it would apply to every description of tobacco, including 
Havana wrappers. I stated on the floor of the Senate when the bill 
was in Committee of the Whole that the provision would apply to Ha- 
vana wrappers as well as tobacco known as Sumatra tobacco, which 
some of our friends desire to exclude from the market in order to give 
the benefit of the domestic culture to our friends in New England. 
This proposition was brought forward then to obviate that difficulty, 
because there were many establishments in New York and many in 
my own State engaged in the manufacture of Havana cigars made en- 
tirely of that tobacco, including the fillings and all, that this proposi- 
tion would cover and destroy, and I opposed it; but at the same time 
I do not wish to be understood as advocating the principle that the tax- 
ing power of this country is to be employed for this purpose while I am 
doing the best I can for those whose interests are committed to my 


It is avowed here that this proposition of course is brought forth to 
exclude a description of tobacco which comes in contact with the do- 
mestic product, and its entire purpose is to keep it out. I understand 
the manufacturers of tobacco in this country do not object to that prin- 
ciple, but I do object to it; still I shall vote for this amendment, not 
because I subscribe to the thing in the whole, but because in part it 
hiy relieve it of many of its objectionable features. That is the whole 
of it. 

Mr. PLATT. Let me say one word. This is not a discrimination 
against tobacco coming from any quarter so much as it is against a 
worthles -for-nothing kind of tobacco 

Mr. JON , of Florida. On that subject it can be said that when 
we get to that point where the Government of the United States has 
to take care of the business interests of its citizens, it will have reached 
that point of paternity that the strongest advocates of that kind of rule 
have ever contended for. The business interests of this country do not 
require the Government to look after them, and when it is said here 
that it is necessary to incorporate a provision into our tax law to keep 
out a worthless article which may possibly escape the scrutiny of our 
business men, it is a reflection upon the discrimination and the thought 
and the capabilities of our business people. I do not think that any 
measure of Government is necessary in matters of that kind. It was 
said the other day in the discussion of the provision in relation to gar- 
den seeds that it was necessary to levy a tax here to keep out worthless 
garden seeds from Europe. 

Mr. President, the business of life in matters of this kind will regu- 


late itself outside of the tariff. There are better judges outside of Con- 
gress with respect to the qualities of the things entering into the wants 
of life than there are here. The men who deal in those articles, the 
merchants, the consumers, the people who use them, are better judges 
of them than even my friend from Kentucky [Mr. BECK] or the Sena- 
tor from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL], and they will not fail to bring into 
requisition all the mess of intellect and every opportunity of self- 
ishness and of selfish interest that controls in determining what is 
worthless and whatis not. Whenever you undertake to legislate upon 
the idea that a thing is to be excluded because it is worthless to the 
American people, youare getting upon ground that is not complimentary 
to those who stand behind us. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President, I did not intend to say a word in regard 
to this subject, but my friend from Florida refers to me as one of those 
people, Isuppose, connected with the Finance Committee. I do not be- 
lieve in paternal government nor in protection, but I believe that when 
the Government of the United States levies a tax of 16 cents a pound 
upon the manufactured tobacco of this country and does not allow the 
man who raises his tobacco to manufacture it and sell it as he pleases, 
it can not afford to allow people from other countries to bring in man- 
ufactured tobacco free to compete with him. If it will keep its hands 
off its own producer, then it may allow foreigners to come in and do 
what they like and let him take care of himself; but we have demanded 
16 cents a pound, and the Senate has reduced it by a vote to 8 cents, 
but it is 16 cents a poma as the law stands to-day upon all the manu- 
factured products of the tobacco-fields. Having done that, would it be 
fair to say that men elsewhere should come and deprive us of $47,000,000 
of revenue by destroying the tobacco we have taxed to that amount of 
money, because of the tax imposed upon the domestic article? 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Will the Senator permit me to interrupt 
him right there? 

Mr. BECK. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. This provision of the law, as the Senator 
knows, is entirely new. The internal tax on tobacco is not entirely 
new, because it has been in existence for years. This change is a very 
considerable one. This 75 cents a pound is intended really as a pro- 
hibitory duty, and the Senator very well knows that in no state of the 
case are we justified in using the taxing power of this Government in 
order to prohibit the importation of any commodity entering into the 
wants of American life. 

Mr. BECK. This may or may not be prohibitory. The statement 
made before the Tariff Commission was that four pounds of Sumatra 
tobacco would go as far as twelve pounds of the domestic product, and 
the proof was made also that men of Pennsylvania, Connecticut, and 
Ohio used this, their comparatively worthless yet quite handsome wrap- 
per, made out of leaf that came from Sumatra; and as we were taxing 
it so heavily I thought it was our duty to give our own people a chance. 

When the men of Connecticut and the men of Pennsylvania told 
me what was necessary to give them a chance to sell their tobacco I 
tried to do the best I could for them. I had read the statement made 
before the Tariff Commission, and in honest earnest did the best I 
could for them. The result was that in a very few days our tables were 
flooded with pamphlets signed anonymously by the very people we 
were trying to protect, showing what fools we all were, and circulars 
were sent here to show how ignorant everyone in Connecticut was in 
regard to it, although we were doing exactly what the men said they 
wanted us to do to help them and what they said was the very best for 
them. Now, I do not propose to go any higher than we have done, be- 
cause I hope we shall reduce the tax on the home article from 16 cents 
to 8 cents, as the Senate has voted, and that is all I can do. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. If the Senator will permit me, what has 
been the 5 on Sumatra tobacco up to the present time? 

Mr. BECK. Thirty-five cents a pound. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. It is now proposed to raise it to 75 cents. 

Mr. BECK. It is now proposed to make it a dollar, I believe, if I 
understand the amendment. 

Mr. PLATT. Let me explain that. 

Mr. BECK. Let the amendment be read. 

The amendment was read. 

Mr. BECK. That is the way I understood it. I do not propose to 
vote for any higher increase. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I voted for the amendment of the 
Senator from Connecticut the other day taxing this foreign wrapper- 
tobacco, because while our own domestic tobacco was taxed under our 
internal-revenue laws more than 200 per cent. I was unwilling that 
foreign tobacco should come into this country free. Having taxed our 
people for the purpose of raising a revenue, it is the duty of the Gov- 
ernment to protect them, then, against the foreign article. Although 
my State was not directly interested in it, a fellow-feeling for the to- 
bacco interest made me espouse the cause of the Connecticut and Penn- 
sylvania farmers who raise this tobacco. 

I said in the few remarks I made then that we used to ship the wrap- 
ping-tobacco to Cuba from this country. I have taken pains to inform 
myself, and I understand that was the fact. The amendment cf the 
Senator from Connecticut referred not only to Asiatic tobacco, but it 
referred to Cuban and all other tobacco, because there was a treaty 
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with the Netherlands by which we agreed that her products should be 
admitted into this country upon the same basis as those of the most 
favored nation, and we could not make a distinction against Sumatra 
tobacco without including all other tobacco. The raisers of wrapping- 
leaf in this country have no apprehension of Cuba wrappers, and if to- 
day the American seed-leaf tobacco was admitted into Cuba it would 
drive all the Cuba wrappers out of the markets of that island. It is 
infinitely superior to the Cuba wrapper. It is a smooth, delicate, vel- 
vety leaf, while Cuba tobacco is rough as a dock-leaf. The Connecti- 
cut wrapper is as smooth as the velvet plant. I know this fact. You 
can test it. You can tell a cigar that is wrapped with a Cuba wrapper 
by the roughness of the leaf, and you can tell one wrapped with Con- 
necticut seed-leaf by the smoothness and deli of its touch. 

It is not against the Cuba wrapper that this is di , because there 
is very little of it raised. The planters, who the other day put upon 
your table a dirty note alluding to the discussions here in the Senate, 
say that wrappers to-day in Cubaare worth $5apoundingold. If they 
are worth so much in gold in Cuba, why do they want to import them 
here? They do not want to doit. But the question with the raisers 
of wrappers in the East is whether any other tobacco interferes with 
them. I have here a very interesting letter from which I will read 
one short extract. It is addressed to Joseph Nimmo, of the Bureau of 
Statistics, written by Manuel Hoffman & Son, one of the greatest to- 
bacco firms in the United States, in which they say: 

That the importation of Sumatra tobacco under the present duty of 35 cents 
FCC ͤ looees ta ons trade verily this sevextion. A 
bale of Sumatra tobacco weighs about one hundred and savay pros net. 
Fifteen pounds of good domestic sopan say at a low figure oi cents per 
pound, cost $5.25, while three pounds of Sumatra doing the same work as wrap- 
pers at $1.25 per pound costs $3.75. These are the facts from which you can draw 
your own conclusions. 

The very tax that we propose to put uponit exactly equals this, mak- 
ing the two tobaccos in our own market come in competition exactly 
upon terms of perfect equality. What injustice is there in that? None, 
I think. To-day we are not permitted to export to Cuba one single 
pound of our tobacco. Until 1871 I believe we could export to that 
island certain descriptions of tobacco; and if we were allowed to do it 
to-day Connecticut seed-leaf would be carried there to wrap nearly the 
whole of the cigars made in that island. But to protect their own 
raisers of leaf the Spanish Government to-day forbids the introduction 
of a pound of tobacco from the United States into the Island of Cuba. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. Will the Senator allow me to call 
his attention to the report of the imports and exports made by the 
Treasury Department? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have it right here and will refer to it in a mo- 
ment. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. If the Senator will refer to page 209 
he will find that 24,496,393 pounds of our tobacco were exported to 
Spain and her colonies. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But not to Cuba. It is forbidden to be exported 
to Cuba. I understand that. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. It appears from this report that a 
portion of that was exported to Cuba. 

Mr. PLATT. I think that was manufactured tobacco. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Here is a pamphlet laid on our tables by Spanish 
manufacturers of cigars in New York, who state that not a pound is 
imported into Cuba; that the law there is prohibitory. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Will the Senator from Kentucky allow me to ask 
him whether wrappers are produced in Kentucky? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. None now. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I thought not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Not for cigars, except for our own stogies. 
Mr. VOORHEES. ‘They are produced in Connecticut. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In Connecticut and Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HAWLEY. And Wisconsin, New York, New Jersey, and Ohio. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The moment the Spanish Government forbade 
the introduction of wrappers into Cuba a large number of manufacturers 
of cigars came to this country and settled in Key West and New York 
and the manufacture of Cuban tobacco in this country has inc 
more than 500 per cent. from that very day. To-day there are im- 
ported from Cuba 10,377,390 pounds of Cuban tobacco and only 735,000 
pounds of cigars, showing that the foreign tobacco of Cuba not being 
equal to our own tobacco, and the prohibition of our tobacco going to 
Cuba, and the inferiority of their leaf, induced these manufacturers to 
bring to this country and to manufacture here now nearly 11,000,000 
pounds of Spanish tobacco. 

I feel no personal interest in this matter; my constituents are not 
interested in wrapping tobacco. 

Mr. VOORHEES. If the Senator will pardon me, a speech from 
the Senator for free trade in tobacco strikes me with some surprise, as 


he represents a tobacco region. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. I am not for free trade. 
Mr. VOORHEES. On wrappers? 
Mr. WILLIAMS. No, I am not for free wrappers. 
Mr. VOORHEES. A very low rate of duty, then? 
Mr. WILLIAMS. I am fora high rate. am for protection. 


Mr. VOORHEES. My question was to this point: whether it would 
be to the interest of Kentucky to get wrappers in cheap under a low 
duty, because, Kentucky produces no wrappers, and they would wrap 
your tobacco? Is not that it? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No, that is not my purpose. I am for placing on 
this foreign wrapping-tobacco a high rate of duty, not because upon 
general principles I am for high protection, but you have taxed our to- 
bacco under your internal laws more than 200 per cent. ad valorem, 
and Iam unwilling while that is the case that foreign tabacco shall 
come in free, or anything likeit. The tax on Sumatra tobacco at the 
tate proposed is not more than 50 per cent. of its value. Its value is 
$1.50 a pound and it is estimated that one pound of it will cover as 
many ci as three or four pounds of the best Connecticut seed-leaf. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. The Senator has stated that the domestic 
tobacco is taxed and has been taxed for years. It has been taxed ata 
very high rate, and according to the provision moved by his colleague 
it has been reduced to 8 cents. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is not reduced yet. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida, When we are in process of reducing the tax 
on the domestic article is it consistent to raise the duty from 35 per cent. 
to 75 cents per pound upon an imported article? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes, sir, itis perfectly consistent with my views; 
because even if Congress shall reduce the internal-revenue tax upon 
domestic tobacco to S cents a pound the percentage then upon that to- 
bacco ad valorem will be greater than the proposed tax now upon Su- 
matra and all other wrapping-tobacco from abroad. The amendment 
offered by the Senator from Connecticut amounts to 53 per cent. ad va- 
lorem, and even 8 cents is more than 100 per cent. ad valorem upon the 
price of the American tobacco. 

Mr. ALLISON. I want merely to correct an error the Senator labors 
under. This duty has no relation to the internal-revenue tax, because 
leaf-tobacco is not taxed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But the law does not allow us to use it as free, 
for we have first to manufacture it before we can be allowed to use it. 

Mr. ALLISON. But leaf-tobacco itself is not taxed. Manufactured 
tobacco is taxed and the consumer pays the tax. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Undertake to sell a little leaf-tobacco and try 
whether it is taxed or not. You will find it out very quickly. 

Mr. ALLISON. Ishould be glad to have the Senator turn to the 
law taxing leaf-tobacco. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I know that no farmer can retail to his neighbor 
a pound of his own leaf-tobacco by the laws of the United States to- 
day. If he wants to retail he must pay $500 for a license to sell a few 
plugs of tobacco to the old women of his neighborhood to smoke in 
their pipes. The effect of our laws has been to force all the tobacco 
that could be bought at home for 6, 8, or 10 cents off to market, where 
the manufacturer of it puts it into forms for chewing and smoking, and 
sends it back and sells it to the country people at from 50 to 75 centsa 
pound. I know one neighbor of mine who has a cotton plantation in 
Louisiana. He raises tobacco in Kentucky. He could have furnished 
one hundred negroes who were working upon his farm down there 
tobacco that was worth 15 cents a pound. He wrote here to Washing- 
ton to know if he could send his own crop to Louisiana and sell it, and 
they told him no, and he went to Louisville and bought tobacco for 75 
cents a pound, having sold his own tobacco at 12 cents a pound. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator misapprehends my point. As I un- 
derstand, manufactured tobacco only is taxed in this country, and the 
producer of the raw material, the leaf-tobacco, does not pay the tax at 
all; it is paid by the consumer. The consumer pays the tax on to- 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator from Iowa think that the pro- 
ducer of the tobacco pays none of it? If so, he is wofully mistaken, 
let me tell him. I tell you, sir, that the producer of the raw material 
and the consumer of the manufactured article divide the tax upon it. 
The intermediate man who manufactures it and puts it in shape for 
consumption pays nothing. It is the men at the two ends of the line 
who pay the tax—the man who produces the raw material, and the 
man who consumes the manufactured article. 

As I said before, I have no personal interest, nor have my constitu- 
ents, in this question; but the people in Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
and Wisconsin, who raise this tobacco, and you are taxing them upon 
every pound that they raise at home 200 per cent. by the present law, 
more than 100 per cent. by the proposed bill before us, and they are 
entitled to this protection from the Government from the foreign to- 
bacco, and I shall vote for it. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I expressed my astonishment when this 
question was before the Senate in Committee of the Whole that this 
particular article should be singled out from all others as one upon 
which taxation was to be raised, because it was well understood by the 
country and by the Senate that if this movement in the direction of 
revenue reform meant anything it was on the line of the reduction of tax- 
ation. It has been stated over and over again in this and the other House 
that the American people wanted a reduction of taxes. 

The commission known as the Tariff Commission was brought into 
existence with a view of ascertaining how that great object could be 
accomplished consistently with the obligations resting upon the Gov- 
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ernment in respect to existing establishments that had grown up under 
the protective system. But no man, I will venture to say, in this or 
in the other House or in the country ever contemplated that in the 
process of a movement of that kind an attempt would be made to raise 
taxation on anything. The most that the friendsof protection expected, 
whether in the field of agriculture or manufactures, was to maintain 
their existing status. I do not think there is in this or the other House 
a representative of a manufacturing interest or any article grown from 
the soil which enjoys protection who expected under this new move- 
ment to have anything added to the protection which had been hitherto 
enjoyed. I think that every man of reason expected that if anything 
was done in the direction of satisfying the demand of the American 
people it would be on the line of reduction. 

I manifested my astonishment the other day when my friend from 
Kentucky [Mr. BECK], the colleague of the Senator who has just spoken, 
the great head and front of revenue reform, rose in his place and be- 
came the advocate of an increased burden on the American people with 

t to tobacco, while he was on the line of reduction upon every- 
thing else and fought day after day and night after night as few men 
ever did in this body to reduce the burdens of the tax-payers of this 
country. I manifested to him on the floor of the Senate my astonish- 
ment, because he knows quite well that there is no man here who re- 
spects him more than I do, that he should have advocated an increase 
of taxation of from 35 to 75 cents a pound upon tobacco that came in 
competition with a similar commodity produced in two or three coun- 
ties in one portion of this country. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator will allow me a moment I will 
ask him, does he think that with a tax on whisky of 90 cents a gallon 
and on alcohol of $1.80 a gallon we should let foreign whisky and for- 
eign alcohol come in free? 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I have had nothing to do with whisky un- 
til just now. I have voted on the line of reduction every time, and 
whenever a proposition was made here to reduce taxation with respect 
to that valuable article to which my friend attaches so much impor- 
tance, I have always gone with him, because I have been in favor of 
bringing down the burden of the American people, first, as to internal 
taxation, and next as to external; but I did not think that because 
there was a slight tax imposed upon the article of Kentucky tobacco, 
with which the Sumatra tobacco did not come in competition at all, it 
was entirely inconsistent in a measure which was intended to reduce 
the burdens of the people to ask for an increase of taxation of from 35 
to 75 cents a pound upon this article—yes, toa dollar a pound—in order 
to exclude it from our markets, and thus deprive the great majority of 
the American people of a cheap cigar; for that is what it comes to. 

I suppose if there is a commodity that is used more by the Ameri- 
can people than another, it is cigars. The smoking capacity of the 
American people is greater than that of any other people in the world. 
The colored man, the laborer, everybody who aspires to anything as- 
pires to the privilege of smoking a cheap cigar, and this whole argument 
has been in the direction of increasing its value to the great majority of 
the consumers and for the benefit of a particular class. Against that 
principle I have arrayed myself and shall do it. 

Still I am ina position to accept this proposition, as I said a while ago, 
because I could dono better. When I found that my friend from Ken- 
tucky here had voted for this increase of taxation, leading as he has 
been the whole line of reformation in respect to reduction, and did it 
nobly—when I found him in favor of this increase of tax, I could not 
hope for anything better than the proposition presented by the Senator 
from Connecticut, which will relieve the Havana wrapper from the bur- 
den which the law would put upon it; but I can not for the life of me 
see the consistency at a time like this, when we are on the line of re- 
duction, of voting for an increase of the burden of the American people. 

When I listen to my friend from Kentucky and others here when 
matters of this kind come up, although I am not much of a poet, I have 
been reminded of a poetic utterance of a very distinguished poet on the 
other side of the Atlantic which had in it a great deal of point. I did 
not mean to say anything on that point, but my friend from North 
Carolina [Mr. VANCE], not now in his seat, employed a poetic argu- 
ment the other day, and I remember that Cowper once wrote: 

ee ur 
. * * * * s * 


A youngster at school more sedate than the rest, 
Had onse bie in! ity put to the test; 

His comrades plotted an orchard to rob, 
And ask’d him to go and assist in the job. 


He was shock’d, sir— 


Like some of us— 
and answer’d—“Oh, no! 


What, rob our good neighbor? I pray you don’t go. 
Besides the man's e his orchards his bread: 
Then think of his children, for they must be fed.” 


Said the other fellows: 
“You speak very fine, and you look very grave, 


But apples we want, and apples we'll have; 
If you will go with us, you 
If not, you shall ha 


have a share, 
ve neither apple nor pear.” 


They spoke, and Tom pondered— I see they will go: 
Poor man! 1 him so! 

Poor man! I would save him his fruit if I could, 

But staying behind will do him no good. 


If the matter depended alone upon me, 

His apples might hang till uey dropped from the tree; 
But since they will take them, I think I'll go, too; 

He will lose none by me, though I get a few!” 


His scruples thus silenced, Tom felt more at case, 
And went with his comrades the apples to seize; 
He blamed and protested, but join’d in the plan; 
He shared in the plunder, but pitied the man. 


Mr. HAWLEY. Of course I am unwilling to prolong this discus- 
sion, but I am sure that the minority that sustained this amendment 
the other day will more than sustain it inits improved form, every ob- 
jectionable or criticisable feature having been removed. 

I shall simply correct a misapprehension or two. This is not alone 
Sumatra tobacco, though it has given the name to it, because it comes 
from China, Java, and other places in the Indian Ocean. Nor is the 
tobacco of this continent of the rival character Connecticut seed-leaf 
alone, although Connecticut has given the name to it, but it is raised 
in New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Wisconsin, and elsewhere. 

In the next place, this is not really equitably an increase of taxation. 
It is simply an equalization of it, for of this tobacco at 75 cents a pound 
the thinner leaf, not of the finer quality, one pound will cover as much 
as three pounds of the other; so that there will be no addition what- 
ever to the cost of the cigar under this provision, even if Sumatra to- 
bacco comes in and pays its 75 cents, because one pound of it will wrap 
as much as three pounds of the latter. 

Those are the misconceptions that I desired to correct. 

Mr. MORRILL. I do not understand that anybody is against this 
proposition. Suppose we have a vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I merely want to say to the Senate that this to- 
bacco, which is exported, called Sumatra tobacco, is used extensively 
for wrappers, and, as my friend from Connecticut has said, one pound 
of it will wrap as many cigars as from three to five pounds of our to- 
bacco, because it is thinner and finer and lighter in its texture. 

I have here a statement showing the whole number of cigars manu- 
factured in the United States. The number is 3,000,000,000, and at the 
tate of fifteen pounds of wrappers to the thousand of course it will re- 
quire 45,000,000 pounds of tobacco to wrap these cigars. These are not 
the Spanish cigars; they are not all Cuban or Havana cigars. The 
cigars of which my friend from Florida is so earnest a defender are cigars 
that cost 8, 10, 12, and 15, and as high as 25 cents apiece. 

The masses of the people of this country do not consume such cigars 
as those. They are smoked by the rich men of the country, by the 
great bankers, by the great manufacturers, by the great railroad men, by 
the millionaires of the country. The common people, the hard-work- 
ing, industrious people, the Irish and the Dutch, and the negroes, the 
miners and the workingmen everywhere smoke a cheap cigar made of 
home-made tobacco, or smoke a pipe, and every pound of tobacco in the 
cigar or in the pipe is taxed under our present law more than 200 per cent. 

t me say to my friend from Iowa that he is mistaken when he says 
that the producer of the tobacco pays none of that tax. My own per- 
sonal experience teaches me that the raiser of the tobacco pays at least 
one-half of it. Iremember some years ago having a fine crop of to- 
bacco in the market when a proposition to reduce the tax from 24 cents 
to 16 cents a pound was pending before Congress, I tried to sell my 
tobacco and could not. The moment you passed that law I got $4 a 
hundred more for it than I could have sold it for before you took off 
the 8 cents. I got one-half and the consumer got the other half. 

And let me say to the Senator that it is not the manufacturer of to- 
bacco who wants the tax reduced on tobacco; it is the producer him- 
self. I know that the manufacturer of tobacco prefers that the tax 
should be high. I remember having a crop on the market myself, and 
I was ap hed by a manufacturer, who asked what was the price of 
my tobacco. Isaid ‘‘$13ahundred.” Said he, It is not worth over 
$11, but if you will help to get the tobacco tax increased I will give you 
$13.” I said, ‘‘ No, sir; if vou were to give me $30 a hundred I would 
not take it on such terms.“ Iasked, “‘ Why do you want the tax high ?“ 
Said he, ‘‘ The history of the world explains it; the experience is that 
it shuts out all men of small means; it puts the entire business in the 
hands of a few of us.“ Eight men in the United States to-day control 
the entire manufacture of tobacco in the country. They control the 
wholesale market at Cincinnati and elsewhere; they control the market 
in the hands of the retail dealers and jobbers of the country; they set 
the price of leaf and they set the price of plug. 

Reduce the tax or make it free, and instead of fifty or sixty buyers 
that you see on the market to-day you will have a thousand with the 
amount of money necessary to engage in the manufacture of tobacco, and 
there will be an increased number of manufactories over the country. 
Five hundred will start up in the coming year in Kentucky and Vir- 
ginia, and next year when we come to sell our tobacco, instead of hav- 
ing sixty men to compete in the market for it, we shall have six hun- 
dred buyers who will compete for the raw leaf upon the brakes, and 
then compete with the jobbers for selling their smoking and chewing 
tobacco. 
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These are stubborn facts. Noth 
of tobacco know that we pay a part of the tax ourselves. You may go 
all through my State and there is not a man who raises tobacco who is 
not for free tobacco. The manufacturers do not want it. They do not 
pay the tax. The real big fellows prefer a high tax. 

Thave said a great deal more than I intended when I rose. I really 
did not intend to say a word, but hoped to have a vote on the amendment. 

Mr. CALL. I wish to say a single word. There is a large and im- 
portant industry in the manufacture of cigars at Key West, Florida, 
composing a very enterprising and intelligent population who have 
become citizens of the United States and engaged in that business there. 
The other day, owing to apprehensions on the part of some Senators of 
a ruinous competition between the Asiatic tobacco and the leaf-tobacco 
grown in this country for wrappers, a high prohibitory rate of duty 
was imposed on the tobacco used in the manufacture at Key West of 
Cuban tobacco or Havana tobacco, which is almost exclusively used 
there. 

The Havana tobacco does not come in competition with any of the 
tobacco raised in the United States. There is not enough leaf-tobacco 
grown in the United States, together with all the Havana tobacco im- 
ported, sufficient to meet the demand; and it was simply included asa 
matter of necessity in the high duty imposed for the exclusion of the 
Asiatic tobacco. The persons engaged in this industry, amounting to 
several thousand people in Key West, have remonstrated, and exhibited 
that that rate of duty is entirely prohibitory of the importation of to- 
bacco from Havana and the West India Islands. 

Now, Congress is entirely at liberty to decrease the duties on the 
Havana tobacco to a revenue standard. There is no competition. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. WILLIAMS] says that hereafter 
similar tobacco may be grown here. The amendment suggested by the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT], as I understand, meets this ob- 
jection entirely by allowing a discrimination in the number of leaves 
to the weight per pound, the Havana tobacco to come in at the rate of 
duty imposed before. 

j I hope, therefore, that that amendment will be adopted without ob- 
ection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MORRILL. There is a misprint in the next line, 854. It should 
read 15.“ It is printed 50.“ It is right in the original bill. It 
should read ‘‘ tobacco stems, 15 cents per pound.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection the correc- 
tion will be made. 

Mr. PLATT. I wish to inquire of the Senator from Vermont having 

of this, whether he thinks there should be an addition in line 
853 of ‘‘stemmed tobacco 50 cents a pound,“ which is now the present 
rate of duty? 

Mr. MORRILL. No. The amendment on line 856 should be re- 

Mr. PLATT. All right. 

. OFFICER. There is an amendment in lines 852 
an 

All other tobacco in leaf, unmanufactured, and not stemmed, 35 cents per 
pound, 

Mr. MORRILL. That is to be agreed to. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

Mr. GORMAN. I understand the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] was a substitute for the amendment of 
the committee and that the Chair declared that was carried. 

Mr. MORRILL, Only down to line 851. 

Mr. GORMAN. But it has not been adopted yet, as I understand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the committee as 
amended, has not yet been adopted. 

Mr. GORMAN. On that question I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the committee 
amendment as amended. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I should like to have it read now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be read as amended. 
aa PLATT. The amendment is to strike out from line 844 to line 


The ACTING SECRETARY. The amendment is to strike out lines 844, 
845, 846, and 847; and in lieu thereof to insert: 

Leaf-tobacco, of which 85 per cent. is of the requisite size and of the necessary 
dred leaves are required to weigh A Pant, if not , W sents per poset 
if stemmed, $1 per pound. wt sa * : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee as amended which has been read, on which 
the 5 are demanded. ; 

e yeas nays were ord: and the Princi tive Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. = Seen 

Mr. PENDLETON (when his name was called). 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE]. 

Mr. VEST (when his name was called). I am paired with the Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB]. 


I am paired with 


can overturn them. We raisers The roll-call was concluded. 


Mr. BUTLER. I am paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Cammnoy]. I understand he would vote ‘‘yea;’’ and I therefore 
vote yea. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I am paired with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 


Mr. JONES, of Florida (after having voted in the negative). I 
stated in my remarks to the Senate that while this p ition was not 


entirely satisfactory to me, I accepted it as the best that could be done. 


. JOHNSTON]. 


I voted under a misapprehension of the proposition. I change my vote 
to the affirmative. 
The result was announced—yeas 35, nays 18; as follows: 
YEAS—®S. 
Aldrich. Dawes, Kellogg, 
‘Allison, Edmunds, d Rollins, 
Anthony, Fry M illan, Sawyer, 
Barrow, y McPherson, rman, 
Blair, Hawley, Manot T, 
Butler, Hill, Miller of Cal Van Wyck, 
Call, Hoar, Miller of N. V., 
Cameron of Wis., Ingalls, k: Wiliams. 
Conger, Jones of Florida, Platt, 
NAYS—18. 
Bayard, Garland, Jackson, Saulsbury, 
Beck, Gorman, Jonas, S 
Brown Groome, Maxey, Vance. 
Cockrell, Hampton, 8 
Coke, Harr Pugh, 
ABSENT—23. 

Oamden, Ferry, 4 Saunders, 

nof Pa., George, Lapham, Slater, 
Davis of III., Grover, McDill, Vest, 
Davis of W. Va., Hale, Mitchell, MWalker, 
Fair, Johnston Pendleton, Windom, 
Farley, Jones of Nevada, Plumb, 


So the amendment as amended was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in line 
855, after the word descriptions,“ to strike out and stemmed to- 
bacco;’’ so as to read: 

Tobacco, manufactured, of all descriptions, not specially enumerated, &. 


Mr. MORRILL. That ought not now to be stricken out. Since the 
last amendment this should be retained. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring in this 
amendment. 

The amendment was non-concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in 
the same clause, line 857, to strike out 50“ and insert ‘‘ 40; so as to 
read 40 cents a pound.“ 

Mr. MORRILL. That is right. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That completes the schedule. The 
next in order is Schedule K—wool and woolens.’’ 

Mr. MORRILL. I ask consent to make an amendment on page 50 
of the printed amendments, which is merely verbal. It is to insert in 
line 1207 the words down clothing wools, which appear to be omitted 
somehow. 

Mr. MORGAN. I object to that. 

Mr. MORRILL. I think the Senator will not object to it. 

Mr. MORGAN. I think I will, on the ground that you object to 
everything in the world. Certainly I object. 

Mr. MORRILL. The next amendment, I think, is on page 51, line 
1241; the word two“ was inserted by mistake aſter thirty.“ I 
think it was not understood by the Senate. As it now stands it leaves 
wools worth between 30 and 32 cents a pound without any provision for 
duties whatever; and if you strike out the two“ you will leave it as 
was intended, so that wools costing between 30 and 32 cents will re- 
ceive 2 cents a pound more than wools below 30 cents. I merely ask 
to have the two” rejected. 

Mr. MORGAN. If that is the only gap by which we can get in free 
wool, I prefer to let that stay. If there is any place in this bill where 
we can get in a lock of free wool I want to get it. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. In line 1241, the word ‘‘two’’ was in- 
serted after ‘‘thirty;’’ so as to read: 

Wools of the first class, the value whereof at the last port or place whence ex- 

rted to the United States, excluding charges in such port, shall be 32 cents or 
ess per pound, 10 cents per pound. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question ison concurring in this 
amendment. 


Mr. BECK. I desire to have the yeas and nays on that. 
Mr. HOAR. Why? b 
Mr. BECK. I understood the chairman of the committee to say just 


now that this was inserted by mistake. 

Mr. MORRILL. I think the Senator from Kentucky did not under- 
stand the effect of it. As the schedule is reported it leaves the duty 
upon wools costing 30 cents and under at 10 cents a pound, and over 
30 cents 12 cents a pound. This is a small advantage to the wool-grow~ 
ers, and it would hardly be right to deny it to them. 
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Mr. BECK. So far from there having been any mistake about it, it 
was elaborately discussed in the Senate as in Committee of the Whole, 
and the question was asked time and again by me and by others, What 
reason can anybody give for the Tariff Commission having changed the 
classification from 32 to 30 cents? And no man could give any reason 
for it; and upon a call of the yeas and nays the present classification 
of 32 cents was retained, so there was no mistake about it whatever 
else there may have been. The only mistake that was made was that 
in passing on to the next class of wools, class 2, on line 1253, that was not 
restored to the present classification and made 32 as well. 

Now, if the Senate desire to change the classification of the present 
law from 32 to 30 cents and merely make all the wools between 30 and 
32 cents pay 12 instead of 10 cents a pound, then they will reverse the 
action they have taken. It was done after full debate. I have the de- 
bate before me; I have the yeas and nays before me; I have the ques- 
tions that were asked on one side and the other by gentlemen; and no 
answer was ever given by anybody, and none can be given now. 

Mr. MORRILL. The Senator is mistaken. I gave the answer that 
wools had generally gone down in price, and that 30 cents a pound is 
as much now as 32 cents was when the former tariff was x 

Mr. BECK. The Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE] first took the same 
ground, and then, after an examination, thought he was mistaken as to 
that fact; but whatever was the case I sought to maintain the present 
law and not to make a new classification, and while we were purport- 
ing to make a decrease of the duty on wool, not to put up the price 
from 10 to 12 cents on the class of wools between 30 and 32. The Sen- 
ate sustained that view by a vote on the yeas and nays, which I have 
before me in the RECORD. 

„Two“ ought to be inserted after ‘‘thirty’’ in line 1245, I admit. 
We were passing along rapidly and that was overlooked. After the 
vote was taken if any mistake was made it was in not changing to the 
present schedule the second word thirty.“ That is the whole of it. 
The present law is maintained by retaining the 32 instead of 30 in each 


Mr. MORRILL. I am rather surprised that the Senator from Ken- 
tu should persist in this amendment, when obviously the whole 
iff on wools and woolens was based upon the idea of placing this 
value at 30 cents. Not to do it is to deprive the wool-grower of the ad- 
zantig of getting his additional 2 cents a pound on wools costing over 
cents. 


Mr. MAXEY. The Senator from Vermont will pardon me. This 
tariff schedule fixes 10 cents a pound as the duty on wools not worth 
more than 30 cents, and the schedule of woolen goods and the tariff on 
them was based upon that idea, and therefore the effect would be to 
deprive the wool-grower of that much. 

Mr. MORRILL. Decidedly. 

Mr. MAXEY. Without doing the consumer one 
It will be simply going in the interest of the man 

Mr. BECK. If that is the assumption, why was it that after I had 
argued here for a day and exposed the changes the committee had made 
on women’s and children’s dress goods, and shown that they had made 
an increase over the present rate of from 8 to 12 cents, the Senate reduced 
it down to 9? If we aregoing over this again let us take up the sched- 
ule of manufactured goods and reduce them below what we have fixed 
and hold them to the present rate. 

Mr. MORRILL. If this was done according to the Senator’s idea 
ae manara ee ought to be raised, for this is an increase upon 

e wool. 

Mr. BECK. Then how does it inure to the benefit of the farmer? 
Does it inure to the benefit of both and to the injury of the consumer? 
Pes MORRILL. I tried to make myself understood, but I see I 

il 

Mr. BECK. Either the Senator from Vermont or the Senator from 
Texas is mistaken, because if we are to raise the duties on wool and 
on woolen goods at the same time, I do not see where the consumer 
comes in. 

Mr. MORRILL. I merely say that we have regulated the duties 
upon woolen goods with the idea that this was tostand at 30 cents. We 
had got through with all the provisions in relation to wool and woolens 
except this one, and by a motion of the Senator from Kentucky this 
was raised to 32 cents, to the disadvantage of the wool-grower, and I 
think we ought not to continue it. 

Mr. COKE. I ask the Senator from Vermont if it is necessary to 
raise it in order to make the proportion between the wool-grower and 
the manufacturer ? 

Mr. MORRILL. No, sir; I want it reduced. 

Mr. MAXEY. The understanding was that wool at 30 cents a pound 
got 10 cents tariff. The schedule of woolen goods was based on the 
idea that every pound of wool which cost 30 cents or less should pay 
10 cents a pound duty. Now that has been changed to 32 cents, so 
that the difference between 30 and 32 cents is a loss to the wool-grower 
without 9 the consumer one farthing. à 

Mr. CO I desire to be informed. I will vote fora t pums 
reduction in woolen manufactures and on raw wools. I 3 esire 
an explanation to know whether the amendment of the Senator from 
Vermont preserves the proper proportion. 


icle of benefit. 


Mr. SHERMAN. This change of the rate of division between the 
two duties on wool was a small concession to the wool-growers, and the 
only concession to the wool-growers in this bill. I must confess that 
I should be a little mortified if, in looking after all the interests of the 


other people of the United States, this concession was not at once ted. 
The effect to the manufacturer is that wools above 30 per cent. in value 
will pay the higher rate of duty. That is the effect of it and itis very 
small indeed. I hope the amendment will not be concurred in. 

Mr. BECK. It is an absolute increase instead of a reduction upon 
all wools between 30 and 32 cents over the present rate, which the 10 
per cent. will not make up for. 

Mr. INGALLS. As I voted for this amendment before and now pro- 
pose to vote against it, it is properthat I should say that my action pre- 
viously was based upon the idea that I was favoring the wool producers; 
but very casual reflection afterward convinced me of my mistake. The 
statement made by the Senator from Ohio is so clear that it needs no 
further comment, I think, to show that if you desire to extend any 
further protection to the growers of wool in this country, this amend- 
ment ought not to be to. 

Mr. MAXEY. I want to state in regard to my own action that it 
was very similar to that of the Senator from Kansas. The explanation 
of the Senator from Vermont, as well as that of the Senator from Ohio, 
makes it entirely clear that the only effect of the amendment is to profit 
the manufacturer at the expense of the wool-grower without benefiting 
the consumer. With that view, I believe the amendment of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole ought not to be sustained by the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring in the 
amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment was non-concurred in. 

The ACTINGSECRETARY. TheSenate, asin Committee ofthe Whole, 
struck out from line 1269 to line 1273, inclusive, of the printed amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Woolen cloths, woolen shawls, and all manufactures of wool of every de- 
scription, made wholly or in part of wool, not y enumerated or pro- 
ae pec in this act, 40 cents per pound, and in addition thereto 35 per cent. ad 

And in lieu thereof inserted: 

Woolen cloths, woolen shawls, aud all manufactures of wool of every de- 

n, made wholly or in part of wool, not specially enumerated or pro- 
vided for in this act, valued at not exceeding 80 cents per pound, 35 cents per 
pound, and 35 cent. ad valorem ; valued at above 80 cents per pound, 35 cents 
per pound, and in addition thereto 40 per cent. ad valorem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senateconcur in thisamend- 
ment? 

Mr. BECK. That 40“ ought to be 35.“ 

Mr. MORRILL and others. Oh, no. 

Mr. BECK. Whenever it comes to manufacturers you can notstrike 
out anything; let it go. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring in the 
amendment. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in 
line 1286 of the printed amendments, to strike out ‘‘like;’’ in lines 
1295 and 1296 to strike out ‘‘ valued at above 80 cents per pound and 
not exceeding $1 per pound, 35 cents per pound;”’ and in line 1299 to 
strike out “‘$1’’ and insert 80 cents; so as to make the clause read: 


Flannels, blankets, hats of wool, knit goods, and all foes made on knitting 
frames, orals, woolen and worsted and all manufactures of every 
description, composed wholly or in part of worsted, the hair of the alpaca, goat, 
or other animals, except such as are com in part of wool not specially 
enumerated or provided for in this act, valued at not exceeding 30 cents per 

und, 10 cents per pound; valued at above 30 cents per pound, and not exceed- 

g 40 cents per pound, 12 cents per pound; valued at above 40 cents per pond, 
and not exceeding 60 cents per pound, 18 cents per pound; valued at above 60 
cents per pound, and not e 80 cents per pound, 24 cents per pound; and 
in addition thereto, upon all the above-named articles, 35 per cent. ad valorem; 
valued at above 80 cents per pound, 35 cents per pound, and in addition thereto 
40 per cent. ad valorem. 


The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, inline 
1301 of the printed amendments, to strike out twelve“ and insert 
ten;“ so as to read: 

Traning; 10 cents per square yard, and in addition thereto 35 per cent. ad va- 
rem. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

Mr. MORRILL. I call attention to the clause from line 1261 to line 
1263, inclusive, as follows: 

raw or unmanufactured, imported with 
8 . cent. ad valorem on the Wins alone. 

That clause ought to be stricken out, as it is provided for in the pre- 
vious paragraph, from line 1261 to line 1263. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That may be done by unanimous con- 
sent. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. MORRILL. The skins are made from the wool provided for in 
the ing paragraph; sothat this paragraph is a mere repetition. 
The P ING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection and 
that amendment will be made. 

The Acting Secretary read the amendment made as in Committee of the 
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Whole to strike out from line 1303 to line 1328, inclusive, in the printed 
amendments: 


Women’s and children’s dress goods, coat linings, Italian cloth, and goods of 
like description, now and heretofore known as worsted stuffs, the warp of 
which is made wholly. 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 
Women’s and children’s dress goods, coat linings, Italian cloths, and goods of 


like Lee composed in part of wool, worsted, the hair of the alpaca, goat, 


or other animals, valued at not exceeding 20 cents per square yard, 5 cents per 
square yard and in addition thereto 35 per cent. ad valorem; valued at above 
20 cents per square yard, 7 cents per square yard and 40 per cent. ad valorem, if 
composed wholly of wool, worsted, the hair of the aes. goat, or other ani- 
mals, or of a mixture of them, 9 cents per square and 40 per cent, ad va- 
lorem; but all such goods with selvedges made w olly or in part of other ma- 
terials, or with threads of other materials introduced for the purpose of 

ing the classification, shall be dutiable at 9 cents per square yard and 40 per cent. 
g valorem : „That all such goods weighing over four ounces per square 
yard shall pay a duty ot 35 cents per pound and 40 per cent. ad valorem. 


The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in 
line 1351 of the printed amendments, to strike out like.“ 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in 
line 1355 of the printed amendments, to i after gorings,“ the 
words suspenders, braces;“ in line 1360 to strike out like; in line 
1361 to strike out like; and in line 1363 to strike out like; so as 
to make the clause read: 

Webbings, gorin; suspenders, braces, belting, bindin braids, 100 
898 5 canta and toe . en ee 
barrel buttons, or buttons of other forms for tassels or ornaments, wrought by 
hand, or braided by machinery, made of wool, worsted, the hair of the alpaca, 
goat, or other animals, or of which wool, worsted, the hair of the — Foot 
or other animals is a 5 material, 30 cents per pound. and in addition 
thereto 50 per cent. ad valorem. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in line 
1367 of the printed amendments, to strike out five“ after ‘‘ thirty;’’ so 
as to read: 


Aubusson, Axminster, and chenille carpets, and carpets woven whole for 
rooms, 45 cents per square yard, and in addition thereto 30 per cent. ad valorem. 


The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in 
line 1371, to strike out five“ after thirty;“ so as to read: 

Saxony, Wilton, and Tournay velvet „ wrought by the Jacquard ma- 
chine, 45 cents per square yard, and in addition thereto 30 per cent. ad valorem. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in 
line 1374, to strike out five“ after “‘thirty;’’ so as to read: 

Brussels carpets, wrought by the Jacquard machine, 30 cents per square yard, 
and in addition thereto 20 per cenit: of valores. . 

The amendment was concurred in. j 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in 
line 1377, to strike out ‘‘five’’ after ‘‘thirty;’’ so as to read: 

Patent velvet and tapestry velvet carpets, printed on the warp or otherwise, 
25 ena ee 9 yard, and in addition thereto 30 per cent. ad valorem. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in line 
1380, to strike out 5” after ‘“‘30; so as to read: 


Tapestry Brussels carpets, printed on the or otherwise, 20 cents per 
square yard, and in addition to 30 per cent, ad valorem. 


The amendment was concurred in. 
The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in 
line 1383, to strike out 5 after ‘'30;’’ so as to read: 
Treble ingrain, ly, and worsted chain Venetian carpets, 12 cents per 
square yard, and in addition thereto 30 per cent. ad valorem. 
The amendment was concurred in. 
The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in 
line 1385, to strike out 5 after ‘‘30;’’ so as to read: 
Yarn Venetian, and two-ply ingrain carpets, 8 cents per square yard, and in 
addition thereto 30 per cent. ad valorem. 
The amendment was concurred in. 
The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in 
line 1389, to strike out 5 after ‘‘ 30; so as to read: 
and bockings, printed, colored, or otherwise, 15 cents per yard, and 
in addition thereto 30 per cent. ad valorem. $ 
The amendment was concurred in. 
The next amendment made asin Committee of the Whole was, in line 
1398, to strike out 5” after “‘40;” so as to read: 
And the duty on all other mats, not exclusively of vegetable material, screens, 
, and rugs, shall be 40 per cent. ad valorem, 
The amendment was concurred in. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The wool schedule is concluded. 
Mr. MORRILL. At the request of many Senators on the opposite 
side as well as this side, I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 50 minutes p. m.) 
the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


TUESDAY, February 13, 1883. 


5 The House met at 11 0’clock a. m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. F. 
. POWER. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
FREEDMAN’S SAVINGS AND TRUST COMPANY. 


Mr. LYNCH. Iask unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's 
table for present consideration the bill (S. 2305) authorizing the com- 
missioner of the Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company to examine and 
audit certain claims against said company and to pay certain dividends 
barred by the act of February 21, 1881, and for other purposes. I will 
state that this bill provides simply—— 

Mr. RANDALL. Let the bill be read, and then we will hear the 
gentleman’s explanation. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That the commissioner of the Freedman’s Savings and Trust 
Company be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to examine and audit 
all claims inst said company, and to pay all dividends on audited accounts 
which ma: ve been presented to him for that Pte a since the 2ist day of 
A 1, notwithstanding the limitation for presentation of such claims 
and the payment of dividends contained in section 8 of an act entitled An act 


amending the r of the an's Savi and Company, and fe 
other p ” approved February 21, 1881. gad N 
Sec, 2. That said commissioner shall keep an accurate record of all claims pre- 


sented within the time limited by existing law for examination and audit; and 
if at the expiration of the two-year limit for the payment of the final dividend 
3 the act approved February 21, 1881, any balance remains in the 

nands of said commissioner, he is hereby authorized and directed to make a pro 
rata distribution of said balance among the claimants who may have presented 
their claims for examination or for payment of barred dividends after the pas- 
sage of this act, and within the time aforesaid. 


Mr. LYNCH. In explanation of the bill I desire to say that the last 
amendatory act relative to closing up the Freedman’s Savings and Trust 
Company provided that all claims against the company which were not 
presented by the Ist day of August, 1881, should be barred. The com- 
missioner of the Freedman’s Bank in his last report informs us that quite 
a number of depositors presented their claims after the expiration of 
the time fixed for them to do so; that their claims amount to about 
$8,000, and would be entitled to be paid except for that limitation. This 
bill is intended simply to authorize the commissioner to pay to those 
depositors dividends the same as though the limitation did not exist. 
That is all there is of it. 

Mr. FLOWER. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. LYNCH. Certainly. 

Mr. FLOWER. Has the gentleman examined the bill pending before 
the Committee on Banking and Currency, which was sent there by the 
commissioner ? 

Mr. BUCKNER. I desire to say that the bill which has just been 
read has been examined by the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
and we could see no reason in the world why it should not be passed. 

Mr. RANDALL. Is the object of the bill to extend the time for th 
presentation of claims by depositors ? 

Mr. LYNCH. They are all in. 

Mr. RANDALL. Does this bill in any way whatever involve the 
expenditure of any money or the assumption by the Government of 
any indebtedness to the creditors of this institution ? 

Mr. LYNCH. Notasingle cent. It is simply intended to let these 
depositors be paid who would, but for the limitation, have been paid. 

Mr. BUCKNER. It is simply to allow claims already filed to receive 
dividends. 

Mr. LYNCH. That is all there is of it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the bill which has just been read ? i 

There being no objection, the bill was taken from the Speaker’s table, 
read three times, and 

Mr. LYNCH moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
2 ; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

LOUISA F. STONE. 


Mr. CHAPMAN. I ask unanimous consent that the bill (H. R. 
6889) for the relief of Mrs. Louisa F. Stone may be taken from the 
Private Calendar and considered in the House at this time. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. Is it a unanimous report from the 
committee? 

Mr. CHAPMAN. It is a unanimous report from the Committee on 
War Claims of this House. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read, after which the Chair will 
ask for objections. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the not otherwise 
8 to Mrs. Louisa F. Stone, widow of the late Dr. Thomas J. Stone, 
the sum of $170, the same being for professional services rendered by her late 
husband to the United States troops stationed at Leonardtown, Maryland, dur- 
ing the months of October and November, 1863. 


There being no objection, the bill was taken up, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
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Mr. CHAPMAN moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
le. 
The latter motion was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. BROWNE. I now call for the regular order. 

Mr. TALBOTT. I hope the gentleman will wait a moment. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands there are several gentlemen 
who desire to submit requests which will take no time. 

Mr. PAGE. I rise to make a privileged report. 

The SPEAKER. That is in order. 


DEPOSITS OF SILT IN PORTAGE LAKE, MICHIGAN. 


Mr. PAGE. The Committee on Commerce, to which was referred a 
resolution of inquiry, have instructed me to report the same back to 
the House with the recommendation that it be adopted. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the of War be, and he is email requested to report 

te this House all facts within knowledge 2 deposits by certain min- 

companies of silt and sand in the waters of Portage Lake, Michigan, and 
ther in his judgment any legislation is necessary to regulate the same. 


The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. PAGE moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolution was 
adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


EDWARD BELLOWS. 


Mr. RAY. Lask unanimous consent to take from the Private Cal- 
endar for consideration at this time the bill (H. R. 5674) for the relief 
of Edward Bellows. I will say that it is the unanimous report of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read, after which the Chair will 
ask for objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Whereas Edward Bellows, upon the 18th day of July, A. D. 1866, was, by the 
President of the United States, by and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, duly appointed and commissioned a master in the Navy of the United 
States from the 20th day of February, A. D. 1866; and 

on the 28th day of January, ALD. 1369, the Secretary of the Navy 
issued an order declaring that said Bellows was dismissed the naval service, de- 
elared in such order of dismissal to be in consequence of the facts ap g 
upon the record of the naval court-martial before which he wastried, in Novem- 
ber, 1868;" and 

Whereas on the 22d day of January, A. D. 1880, the President of the United 
States, through the Secretary of the Navy, after investigation of the facts in the 
case, determined and issued an order declaring that said order of dismissal was 
illegal and void, and annulled and revoked, because issued contrary to the 
porsas of section 1624, article 36, page 282, of the Revised Statutes of the 

Jnited States, and the name ofsaid Edward Bellows was thereupon, by order 
of the President, restored to the list of paymasters on the Naval Register, next 
after that of Pay r George A. Lyon, being the original relative position 
heia Hy him on t list, and to te which e is entitled by virtue of his co: jon, 

n ch position on said list the said Bellows has ever since held and now holds: 
— 


Whereas on the 16th aay of March, A. D. 1869, while the said order of dis- 
missal remained upon the records unrevoked, the President of the Unted States, 
under the mistaken belief that said order of dismissal was valid and according 
to law, and that the same caused a vacancy, by reason of said dismissal, in the list 
of paymasters, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate appointed Leon- 

A. Frailey paymaster in the Navy, declaring such appointment to be vice 
Bellows, dismissed ;" and 

Whereas by a recent decision and 22 of Su nore Court of the 
United States in the case of Charles lake vs. nited States (13 Otto. 
pane iz) seh - said decision makes questionable the 2 ae 214 Bellows to hold sai 
office; an 

Whereas, including the said Bellows, the present number of paymasters does 
nee pnp the number now allowed by law: Therefore, 

it enacted, &c., That the President of the United States be. and he hereby 
is, eee to nominate and, with the advice and consent of the Senate, ap- 
point the said Edward Bellows paymaster in the Navy of the United States, to 
take rank and position on the list of such paymasters in the ition where his 
name now stands on the ister as above stated: Provid. t such appoint- 
ment shall not entitle the said Edward Bellows to compensation during the time 
re! name was not borne on said list, and during which he was not recognized 
5 in the service: Provided further, That after such ee the 
ward Bellows mg ig be entitled to longevity pay upon his said commis- 

a of date February 20, 1866. 


There being no objection, the bill was taken up, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
Mr. RAY moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed; 
and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 
The latter motion was agreed to. 
RIGHT OF WAY THROUGH FORT SMITH MILITARY RESERVATION. 


Mr. GUNTER. Task unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table for present consideration the bill (S. 2239) granting right of way 
for railroad p and telegraph line through the lands of the United 
States included in the Fort Smith military reservation at Fort Smith, 
in the State of Arkansas. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c., That th t of in, int 128 feet south of 
the vertical axis of the 3 — the ini ite 8 Tne boundary line be- — 
tween the State of Arkansas und the Choctaw pee es —.— south 7° east along 
said boundary line 2,339 feet; thence south 36° 10’ east 3,587 feet toa ponen the 
southern boundary of section 17, township 8 north, range 32 west, of the fifth 

principal meridian, and 588 feet west of a rock on said south southern boundary of sec- 


tion 17, which marks the southeast corner of said United States reservation 
thence north 82° and 52’ east along the southern boundary of said section 17 


211 feet; thence north 20 and eee - . ered thence north 19 and 
10’ west 1,388 feet to a point; thence north 12° and 10’ west 415 feet to a point on 
the northern boundary of the reserved for a national cemetery, 96.3 feet 
distant from the intersection of said northern boun: with the boun line 
between the State of Arkansas and the Choctaw Nation; thence north 7° and 
22’ west 1,190 feet to a point; thence north 2° and 51 east 198 feet to a point; 
thence north 6° and 38’ east 96 feet 6 inches to a poins thence north 11° and 5% 
east 195 feet to a point; thence north 18° and east 190 feet to a 
north 25° and east 198 feet to a point; Br pot) north 29° and east 28 feet 
to a point on the „ f said United States reservation, sit- 
unte 446.7 feet from the intersection oi said northeastern boundary with the 
southwestern of Garrison avenue in the city of Fort Smith; thence 
north 53° and 3’ west 80.6 feet to a point on said northeastern boundary of said 
United States on; thence south 29° and 29 west38 feet toa point; thence 
3 Maser 56’ west 208 feet to a int; thence south 18° and 52 west 205 feet 
; thence south 11° and 52’ west '205 feet to a point; thence south 6° and 
8.5 on ich feet to a een thence south 2° and 54’ west 200 feet; thence south 
83° west 8.6 feet to nt of beginning, through the lands of the United 
States included in the mi 11 reservation at Fort Smith, in the State of Arkan- 
sas, is hereby ted to the Saint Louis and San Francisco Railwa: Company, 
a N ene uly organized under the laws of the State of Missouri for the con- 
struction and operation of a railroad and ee line through the same: Pro- 
vided, That from where the right of way of said railway company enters and 
extends thro’ the walls inclosing the old fort, said ee. company shall 
erect and build astone wall on the extreme line of the inside boundary of their 
right of way of like height and dimensions of the wall now inclosing the fort, 
so that the fort, after the construction of the road, shall be completely inclosed. 
Sec. 2. That whenever said right of way shall cease to be used for the pur- 
aforesaid, the same shall revert to the United States. 
Sec. 3. That Congress may at any time add to, amend, alter, or repeal this act. 


Mr. HOLMAN. I wish to make a single inquiry. The amount of 
land involved in the present case, I understand, is about twenty-four 
acres. I wish to inquire whether the Committee on Military Affairs, 
who I understand have examined this bill, considered the question how 
far it was proper that this railroad corporation should be required to 
pay the Government for the land thus granted. The right of way pro- 
posed to be given in this case is through a settled region of country 
where the land is valuable. I make the distinct inquiry to ascertain 
whether the Committee on Military Affairs has considered the propriety 


int; thence 


of requiring railroad corporations to pay the value of land appropriated 
by them in cases of this kind. 

Mr. UPSON. It was not done. The value of the land was regarded 
as insignificant. 


Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. There is only about an acre and a half 
of land involved. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Twenty-four acres. 

Mr. UPSON. I suppose the value of the land does not exceed $250. 

Mr. PAGE. What committee has considered this bill? 

Mr. UPSON. The Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. GUNTER. This bill is identical in form with a House bill which 
was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. That committee 
has indorsed this Senate bill and recommended its passage. 

Mr. DUNN. I willask the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN ] 
whether the Government ever did charge a railroad company in any 
case for the right of way through the public lands? 

Mr. GUNTER. I will state that the Secretary of the Interior, who 
has control of this reservation at the present time, it having been turned 
back to the Government, has recommended the passage of this bill, and 
it is also recommended by the Secretary of War. The bill has passed 
the Senate, and is recommended by the Committee on Military Affairs 
of the House. 

Mr. HOLMAN. In answer to my friend from Arkansas [Mr. Dunn] 
I wish to say that asa general thing grants of this kind have been made 
to these corporations without consideration. The appropriation of land 
in this case amounts to some twenty-four acres. While I shall not 
make objection to this bill, I shall hereafter insist that in a settled re- 
gion of country, where the lands have been made valuable by the in- 
dustry of the whole people, ground ought not to be granted to railroad 
corporations except upon the same conditions that would be required 
of prire persons—the payment of a fair value for the lands appro- 
pria 

There being no objection, the bill was taken from the Speaker's table, 
read three times, and passed. 

Mr. GUNTER moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
poea; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 

e. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

C. H. MILLER. 

Mr. ERRETT. I am instructed by the Committee on Ways and 
Means to report back with an amendment the bill (H. R. 6308) for the 
relief of C. H. Miller, and to ask its immediate consideration. It will 
take but a moment. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


fea it 3 That th el, lp 2 9 under Lovech Sey of 
ent, an ereby, authorized to Miller 
the sum aun of S18, being the’ amount of three n war bo 5 860, 861, and 


862, fe T $100 each, and 
of Portland 


interest, purchased by him of Patrick Miller, 
d, Oregon, Ie 1 an Ce OIA thee 


has been an alleged defective as- 
3 
The amendment reported by the committee was read, as follows: 
After the word “ authorized,” in line 4, insert the words “and directed.” 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
this bill? 
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Mr. HOLMAN. I wish to say that while I shall not object in this 
case, I shall object to the passage of any further bills until the House 
has disposed of the business which has come from the Committee of the 
Whole on the Private Calendar, inasmuch as we are running the risk 
of leaving unfinished quite an amount of business which ought to be 


—— of during this session. 
being no objection, the House proceeded to the consideration 
of the bill. 

The amendment reported by the committee was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; 
was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. ERRETT moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


Mr. ROSECRANS. I ask unanimous consent to take up for present 
consideration Senate bill No. 1829, to enable the University of the State 
of California to invest school funds. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I must object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I wish to state in explanation of my objection —— 

The SPEAKER. It is not necessary. The objection is sufficient. 


AMENDMENT OF RULES. 


Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I rise to 8 motion. 
I ask the Clerk to read the resolution which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the rules be so amended that during the remainder of the session 
it shall be in order for the 8 er to recognize any member for the purpose of 
ming unanimous consent to discharge a committee from the further considera- 
tion ofa bin or resolution and pass it; but this shall be done in the following 
manner only: 

No such request shall be entertained by the Speaker except during the thirty 
minutes immediately after reading the Journal. 

Immediately after the morning hour the Clerk will, for the purpose above men- 
tioned, proceed to call the States and Territories, as provided in Rule XXIV for 
call of States and Territories for introduction of bills, ; but if heshall not com- 
plete the call in the thirty minutes he shall resume it in the su ime set 
apart for that purpose where he left off. 

When the Speaker has once recognized a member under this call he shall not 


again be recognized for that pu until his State is again called in its order. 
During this call five minutes be allowed to the member making the re- 
quest for the p of explanation, but no other debate whatever shall be al- 


lowed. Unless the bill or resolution shall receive the unanimous votes of all 
the members voting it shall not be considered as passed. 


Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I give notice that I shall to-mor- 
row call up this resolution for consideration. 

Mr. MILLS. I make the point of order that this resolution can not 
be offered now except by unanimous consent; and I object to it. I re- 


fer the Speaker to the Digest, page 347: 


A resolution to amend the rules may be read and referred to the Committee 
on Rules d the first call of the States and Territories in the morning hour 
of Monday, and thus constitute notice according to the usages of the House, 

The SPEAKER. What page? 

Mr. MILLS. Page 347 of the Digest. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I say to the gentleman from Texas 
that this very question has been raised before and the Speaker has held 
this to be a privileged motion. 

Mr. MILLS. Notice is provided for under the rules. 

Mr. TALBOTT. I make the motion to refer the resolution to the 
Committee on Rules. 

Mr. MILLS. I object to the introduction of the resolution. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I hold that under the rules of the 
House I have the right to submit the resolution as a privileged question. 

The SPEAKER. According to the Chair’s recollection this question 


has already been upon. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. The Chair has held two or three 
times this is a privil motion, and that a member has the right to 
give notice he will it up the succeeding day for consideration. 


The SPEAKER. The first question raised is on the reference of the 
resolution. That is always in order. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I understood the Chair to hold it 
was in order as a privileged question to. introduce a resolution of this 
character, and that on notice being given reference would be in order 
the succeeding day. 

Mr. TALBOTT. If the resolution is in order before the House it is 
equally in order to refer it to the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Not according to the decision of 
the Speaker. At the time notice is given it is privileged, and the in- 
troducer of the proposition has the right to have one day elapse before 
it can be called up for any kind of consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has held that a motion to amend the 
rules could not be made except on one day’s notice, but that does not 
cut off the right to refer it to the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. BELFORD. I did not hear the resolution when it was read, 
and I should like to ask the gentleman from Illinois a question. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Certainly. 

Mr. BELFORD. Does it provide that no bill shall pass this House 


except by unanimous and that oneman by objecting shall con- 
trol the deliberations of this House of Representatives ? 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. It does provide that when you ask 
unanimous consent you must have unanimous consent in order to pass 
the proposition. 

Mr. BELFORD. Iam opposed, Mr. Speaker, to the passage of any 
resolution which will allow any one man in this House to govern and 
control its deliberations and its action in reference to our legislation. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. It does allow unanimous consent. 

Mr. BELFORD. I believe in abolishing every rule which prevents 
the majority of this House from controlling its deliberations and action. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I am simply endeavoring to control 
the granting of unanimous consent. 

i ae SPEAKER. The gentleman has the right to introduce the reso- 
ution. y 

Mr. TALBOTT. And I have moved that it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. Lest the Chair in this incidental 
way may be called upon to give a decision upon an important matter, 
I move that the resolution be referred to the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I now give notice, Mr. Speaker, it 
the resolution be referred to the Committee on Rules I shall, until itis 
soad on by that committee, object to the granting of unanimous consent 

or any p 

The motion of Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts, was agreed to; and 
the resolution was referred to the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. MILLS. Does the Chair hold that it is a privileged question for 
the gentleman to introduce the resolution? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair did, and the resolution has been referred 
to the Committee on Rules by a vote of the House. 

SWAMP LANDS IN LOUISIANA. 

Mr. BELFORD, by unanimous consent, from the Committee on the 
Public Lands, reported back the bill (H. R. 2806) to extend the pro- 
visions of the act of March 2, 1855, to lands selected as swamp lands by 
the State of Louisiana under the act of March 2, 1849; which was re- 
ferred to the House Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. When I announced my intention 
to object to unanimous consent it was not to the introduction of bills 
and reports, but only to the passage of bills or general resolutions. 

ABEL W. WHITE. 

Mr. GROUT (by request), by unanimous consent, introduced a bill 
(H. R. 7585) for the relief of Abel W. White; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and 
ordered to be printed. 

UNMAILABLE MATTER. 

Mr. HILL, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. 7586) to 
construe and define the word writing“ in section 3893 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States of America, providing a penalty for de- 
positing obscene, lewd, and lascivious books, writings, and other matter 
in the mails; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on the Post-Officeand Post-Roads, and ordered to be printed. 

NATIONAL BANK OF GREENVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mr. MILLER, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. 7587) 
changing the name of the First National Bank of West Greenville, 
Pennsylvania, to the First National Bank of Greenville, Pennsylvania; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, and ordered to be printed. 

RIVER AND HARBOR BILL. 


Mr. PAGE, from the Committee on Commerce, by unanimous con- 
sent, reported a bill (H. R. 7588) making appropriations for the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of certain works on rivers and har- 
bors, and for other purposes; which was read a first and second time, 
ordered to be printed, and recommitted to the Committee on Commerce. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, indefinite leave of absence was granted to 
Mr. BEACH, on account of death in his family. 


ALLOWANCES OF CLAIMS REPORTED. 


Mr. HOUK. It will be recollected, Mr. Speaker, that on Friday last 
the House made ial order for to-night, being the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 7321) known as the 4th of July bill, the bill providing 
for the allowances of certain claims reported by the accounting officers 
of the United States Department. In view of the fact that 
in all probability there will be no session to-night, I desire to have that 
order changed to make it applicable for to-morrow night. I have con- 
ferred with kel aa many gentlemen and feel satisfied that this will meet 
their approval. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I hope that will be done. 

Mr. HOUK. These are the claims allowed under what is known as 
the 4th of July act. 

Mr. ELLIS and Mr. MILLS objected. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I hope the gentlemen will not insist upon their 
objection. 
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Mr. ELLIS. I will not object if the special order is set for Thurs- 
day night, and I will move toamend the motion of the gentleman from 
Tennessee by substituting ‘‘ Thursday night.“ 

Mr. HOUK. That will be satisfactory to me. 

Mr. MILLS. Iobject. Sore ee aii order until after 
the fh appropriation bill is disposed of. 

Mr. HISCOCK. ‘Then I would suggest to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee that the consideration of this bill be set for Friday evening, as 
in all probability the legislative bill will have been disposed of by that 
time. 

Mr. HOUK. Iam willing todo so. There are 1,500 people whose 
claims have been adjudicated and who are waiting for their money. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will submit the request of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. Is there objection to fixing Friday night for the 
consideration of this bill? 

Mr. MILLS. I object to fixing any time for it. 

Mr. HOUK. Then we will take it upto-night under the special order. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. ALDRICH: I demand the regular order 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the morning hour for the call 
of committees, 

Mr. KELLEY. I move to dispense with the morning hour for the 
call of committees. 

The motion was 5 to (two-thirds voting in favor thereof). 

Mr. KELLEY. I now move that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the tariff bill. 

The motion was agreed to 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. Burrows, of Michigan, in the 

TARIFF. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 7313) to impose duties upon foreign imports, and for other pur- 


poses. 

The question is upon the amendment submitted by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania on yesterday when the committee rose. 

Mr. HASKELL. I have some amendments to offerin lieu of the one 
proposed last night by the chairman of the committee, and would like 
to have the attention of the committee in order to go onand perfect the 
proviso. There are some four amendments to be offered which will 
ors ed one presented by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [ Mr. 

ELLEY 
The CHAIRMAN. The pending question is the motion submitted 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HASKELL. L offer, then, a substitute, or rather the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania withdraws his amendment to permit me to offer a 
series of amendments. 

Mr. KELLEY. I withdraw the amendment that I offered last night. 

Mr. HASKELL. Then I desire to offer the following amendments 
in lines 861 and 862: Strike out the words wire rope and wire strands 
of iron or steel.“ 

The amendment was 

Mr. HASKELL. I now nie in line 864, to strike out the word 
three“ and insert 23.“ 

Mr. CARLISLE. I wish to ask the gentleman from Kansas if it was 
not understood in Committee on Ways and Means this morning, and if 
such was not the action of the committee, that 2 cents per pound should 
be inserted there? 

Mr. HASKELL, It was; but I understood from a conference sub- 
sequently had with gentlemen of the . especially a con- 
ference with the gentleman from Kentucky and his colleagues, that he 
assented to the proposition to insert 2} cents in place of 2. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I shall not object, although I think 2 is enough. 

Mr. HASKELL. So do I; but there is a difference of opinion and 
I apse others upon the assurance that there would be no objec- 
tion to 23. 

Mr. McKINLEY. The change was made upon facts submitted by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

555 I will move to amend by inserting 2“ instead of 

Mr. HASKELL. For the purpose of perfecting this proviso I will 
modify my amendment and make the rate 2 cents; and then subse- 

guentiy a a motion can be made to make it 23. 

CKINLEY. I consented to a change to 2} cents since the 
meeting of the committee this morning because of additional facts fur- 
nished me by my colleague on the committee, the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. RussELL], which satisfied me that the rate fixed this 
morning was not high enough, and that the more equitable rate would 
be 2} cents. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there obj joann to the amendmen: 2 50 
by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. HASKELL] as now 
strike out 3 cents and insert 2 cents? 

There was no ohjection, and the amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. HASKELL. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


In line 868, after the word “for,” insert the words except iron and steel wire.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HASKELL. I offer also the amendment which I send tothe desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert after line 875, at the end of the , the following: 

“There shall be paid on galvanized iron or "steel wire one-half of 1 cent per 
pound in addition to the rates imposed upon the wire of which it is made.” 

Mr. CARLISLE. I thought that was to be one-fourth of 1 cent. Did 
I misunderstand the action of the committee this morning? 

Mr. HASKELL, It was to be one-half of 1 cent. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I submit to the gentleman from Kansas the ques- 
tion whether that is not a very considerable increase in the duties on 
steel wire? 

Mr. HASKELL. This is galvanized wire. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Steel wire worth less than 7 cents per pound is 
now admitted at 3 cents under the present law. 

Mr. HASKELL. It is, unless it is galvanized wire rope or wire 
strand, which makes it considerably higher. When it comes in gal- 
vanized, then the rate ad valorem is higher. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Steel valued at 7 cents or less per pound is now 
dutiable at 2} cents per pound. This proposition will make it when 
galvanized dutiable at 2} cents per pound. 

Mr. HASKELL. Yes, if galvanized. It costs three-fourths of a cent 
to galvanize it. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Very well, sir; I will make no opposition to the 
amendment, although Th have pot had time to examine the effect of it. 

The amendment was 

Mr. HASKELL. I offer its ‘the amendment which I send to the 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After the amendment just adopted insert the following: 

On iron wire rope and wire strand, I cent per pound in addition to the rates 

proposed on the wire of which it is 1 8 

The amendment was 

Mr. HASKELL. I offer also the amendment which I send to the 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

. strand, 24 cents per pound in addition to the rate 

“On an 
imposed on the wire of which it is abe i 

Mr. HASKELL. Thatis on the steel-wire rope. 

Mr. CARLISLE. That presents for the consideration of the com- 
mittee substantially the same question which we had under discussion 
yesterday afternoon; that is as to whether we shall impose precisely 
the same rates of duty upon the fine crucible wire rope as upon the 
wire rope made from Bessemer steel or from the Siemens-Martin steel. 

I would have no objection to this rate of duty upon the fine crucible- 
steel wire; but it seems to me it would be too much upon the other; 
and I su to the gentleman from Kansas whether some method 
might not be adopted which would make a discrimination between these 
various grades of wire. 

Mr. HASKELL. Let me explain. This provision is for the manu- 
factured wire rope; and the oe is put at 2} cents per pound on steel 
wire. If Bessemer wire, it goes on the top of the rate of 1.3 cents, we 
will say. So the rate will be 2} cents plus 1.3, and that would be the 
rate on a wire rope made of Bessemer steel. 

Now, on crucible steel, at 3} cents and 4 cents, when this 2} cents is 
added, then the duty becomes 6 cents a pound. So you see this is not 
an inflexible rate on all steel ropes, but added to the changing rates on 
the wire it makes a change on the wire And the method is about 
the same in each case. It costs about as much to twist into strand or 
fine cables and elevator work, to twist Bessemer-steel wire into that 
form, as crucible-steel wire; and this rate then is made uniform as to 
this manufactured wire rope. But being applied to cheap wires begin- 
ning, say, at 1 cent per pound, and then being applied also to 4-cent 
wires, it makes upon the whole matter of wire rope a graduated scale 
of 300 according to the value 
of the ro 

Mr. CARLISLE. But the original duty upon the wire, which is the 
foundation here, is not fixed according to its value but according to its 
number on the wire gauge, and consequently a Bessemer-steel wire or 
Siemens-Martin-steel wire of the same size of the same gauge as the 
crucible-steel wire will pay exactly the same rate of niy: 

The suggestion of the gentleman is in the direction of my first sug: 
gestion; that is, that if you can te this duty according to the eae 
of the article and then add your additional duty of 2 cents a pound for 


1 
KELL. Not for galvanizing. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I mean for eee it into wire rope, then 
it will be quite different. But as it stands now precisely the same duty 
to | is imposed upon Bessemer wire of the same size as upon crucible-steel 
wire. : 

Mr. HASKELL. That is trne technically, but in the practical man- 
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ufacture the crucible wire is the only small wire upon which the high 
rate of duty is laid. 

Mr. CARLISLE. That may be so. 

Mr. HASKELL. No finesteel-wire rope is made of large-sized wire. 
One of the advantages of the fine grade of steel-wire rope is the fineness 
of the strands. Therefore in practice this 2} cents a pound duty, while 
it looks rigid as an item by itself, when taken in connection with the 
kind of wire actually used by the manufacturers makes a sliding scale 
on all varieties of wire rope. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Is it not the fact that crucible-steel wire will be 
used for making ropes of large sizes? For instance, will it not be used 
for making cables for small bridges and for purposes of that sort, and 
also for ships, rigging? 

Mr. HASKELL. That is all made of crucible steel. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Certainly; but may it not be made of a size of 
wire which will allow crucible-steel wire to come in at the lower rate 
of duty; whereas, on the other hand, the Bessemer-steel wire may be 
made of the smaller size, which will subject i it to higher rates of duties 
than the crucible-steel wire of the large size? 

Mr. HASKELL. I think not. 

Mr. CARLISLE. That will affect the question of ships’ rigging as 
well as the wire rope used for hoisting purposes. It affects the con- 
struction of ships, not only iron and steel vessels, but wooden vessels, 
for, as everybody knows, this wire is beginning to come into very gen- 
eral use for rigging for vessels. 

Mr. HASKELL. I know; but it is all crucible-steel wire, made of 
fine wire. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Very well. 

Mr. McCOOK. I would like to ask the gentleman in charge of this 
bill what effect all these numerous rates of duties would have on gal- 
vanized-wire netting? 

Mr.HASKELL. Ongalvanized-wire netting, running upall through 
the various sizes of the meshes, there is first a duty on the wire; then 
if the wire is galvanized there is a duty running through all the grades, 
the galvanizing being done at a cost of about $15 a ton on the 3 
and there is a duty of half a cent a pound imposed for galvanizing. 

Then the netting itself, as a manufactured commodity, stands i in the 
bill now at 2 cents a pound duty, whereas the old rate was 35 per cent. 
ad valorem, or about 3} cents a pound. That is a considerable reduc- 
tion of the duty on wire netting of the finer grades; on the lower grades 
the rate of duty remains about the same. 

Mr. McCOOK. Of the galvanized-wire netting? 

Mr. HASKELL. Wire netting is made of wire; and there is first a 
rate of duty on the wire, and then a duty of half a cent a pound for 
galvanizing. Then on the finished product of wire netting there is a 
duty of 2 cents a pound. It is not a cumulative duty, recollect, for the 
2 cents a pound aey on the finished article is the only protection which 
the manufacturer of wire netting in this country has. Otherwise im- 
portations would come in of wire nan’ precisely as if made in this 
country. Against that importation, as the bill now stands, there is a 
protective duty of 2 cents a pound, and only that. 

Mr. CARLISLE. The gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. HASKELL. If the wire is made and galvanized on the other 
side, and manufactured into netting on the other side and then imported 
into this country, the only bar tothe importation is the duty of 2 cents 
a pound on the netting as afinished product. The present rate of duty 
on netting is 35 per cent. ad valorem; and 35 per cent. will average on 
the smaller grades of mesh netting about 3} cents a pound; some of it 
will run as highas 4 centsa pound. Therefore the reduction proposed 
by this bill on the duty on netting is considerable. 

The reduction on this entire proviso of steel wire covered with cotton, 
silk, or other material, and wire commonly known as crinoline, corset, 
and hat wire, and all netting vanized wire and wire rope, is very 
large, by the amendments which have just been adopted. And the rates 
of duty have been cut down just as low as anybody, importer or manu- 
facturer, has dared to say was safe for the American production. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I would like to say a word. I think the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. HASKELL] is mistaken when he says this is a 
reduction of the duty on wire netting if galvanized; and he is also mis- 
taken in saying that this duty of 2 cents a pound is not a cumulative 
duty. In the first place, under the existing law, this wire netting is 
admitted at 35 per cent. ad valorem, whether it be galvanized or not. 

Mr. HASKELL. That is so. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Of course if it be galvanized it will be of greater 
value and the duty will be more. My understanding is that this wire 
netting galvanized is valued at about 7} cents per pound, upon which 
35 per cent. ad valorem would be 2.62 cents per pound. Now, the pres- 
ent bill pro 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is wire netting, not the galvanized. 

Mr. CARLISLE. The present bill proposes if this wire netting be com- 

of wire smaller than No. 16 wire gauge it shall pay 3 cents per 
pound, and if galvanized and composed of wire of the same gauge it 


will pay 2 cents per pounda dditional, making 5 cents per pound. 
Mi HASKELL. Oh, E 
Me CARLISLE. Oh, y 
Mr, HASKELL. Thati hea not the provision. 


Mr. CARLISLE. I will read it so that there may be no misunder- 
standing about it. 

Mr. HASKELL. Go ahead. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I find I said 18“ instead of 16.“ If it be less 
than No. 16 wire gauge it will be 2} cents per pound upon the wire 
without gal , and under this proviso 2 cents more for the gal- 
Taring ae making 4 ‘cents per pound. 

HASK No, no; 1 cent for galvanizing on plates and manu- 
e and half a cent on wire. In no case is there a 2 cent 
rate for galvanizing. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Iwillread it. I ought not to have used the word 
“galvanizing” in that connection. There is a duty of 2 cents addi- 
tional for the manufacture into wire netting, and half a cent more for 
the ganing 

Mr. HASKELL. That is right. 

Mr. CARLISLE. In the first place, if it be smaller than No. 10 and 
not smaller than No. 18 wire gauge, the rate of duty upon the wire 
itself is 2} cents per pound. If manufactured into wire netting, it must 
pay 2 cents more, making 4) cents per pound; and if galvanized it 
must pay one-half a cent more, making 5 cents a pound. So that my 
figures were right before, but 1 inadvertently used ‘‘galvanized ” in 
place of manufactured.“ You have therefore 5 cents a pound upon 
the galvanized-wire netting manufactured from wire of that size, and 
54 cents a pound upon the galvanized-wire netting manufactured from 
wire less than No. 18 wire ga 

Mr. HASKELL. My friend from Kentucky must see that you can 
not 

Mr. CARLISLE. Let me read the bill, and then I will give the floor 
to the gentleman. If it be smaller than No. 10 and not smaller than 
No. 18, by this bill the duty is 2} cents per pound on the wire. 

Mr. HASKELL. Certainly, if it comes in as wire that is the rate. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Now, if that same wire is made into netting, this 
is the provision which governs it—— 

Mr. HASKELL. But it can not come in as wire and also asnetting. 
It must come in as one or the other, not both. 

Mr. CARLISLE. There can be no misunderstanding about this. 
Let me read the bill: 

That iron or steel wire cloths, and iron or steel wire nettings, wire ares ane 
wire strand of iron or steel made in meshes of any form, * adut 
in amount to that imposed on iron or steel wire of the same gauge, 
per pound in addition thereto, 

There can be no sort of misunderstanding or room for discussion about 
this. Thenetting must pay the duty per pound which is imposed upon 
the wire of which it is made, and 2 cents per pound additional, by the 
express language of the bill. 

Mr. McCOOK. I call the attention of the gentleman from Kentucky 
to the letter which I handed him, in which the estimate is made that the 
figures as reported in the bill amount to 6} cents per pound. 

Mr. CARLISLE. But we have since made a reduction of 1 cent, 
which, as I have said, makes the amount 5} cents. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. HASKELL. Let the amendment which I sent up be adopted. 
This debate does not touch that. 

Mr. CARLISLE. There is no objection to that amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Imovetoamend by inserting, after the word“ ever“ 
where it first occurs in line 870, the words except painting.“ The pro- 
vision now reads: 

Provided, That on all the kinds of iron or steel, or articles or manufactures of 
iron or steel hereinbefore in this act enumerated ‘or provided for, when galvan- 
ized or ae wah 1 — ee alloy, or mias of Horrem by soy 
fron or atoal, Aie anil bo paid (CECAIR on whet ere kaw CENTY ee 
tin-plates, terne-pla and tagger-tin, and hereinbefore provided for) 1 cent per 
pound in addition to the rates provided in this act. 

Now, unless this amendment be adopted there will be at least a very 
serious question whether all this iron or steel, in any form whatever, 
when painted must not pay an additional duty, because paint would come 
under the description of acoating witha compound or mixture of metals 
by any process whatsoever. 

Mr. HASKELL. I do not object to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I wish to know from the gentleman from Kansas 
or from the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means why it is 
we shall not adopt in this clause the present classification of this wire. 
Under the existing law the first classification includes all wire not less 
than No. 16 wire gauge; the second of wire lessthan 16 wire gauge and 
not less than 25 wire gauge, and the third or last classification of the 
existing law, of wire over No. 25 wire gauge. This bill proposes to stop 
at No. 10 wire gauge and then in the second classification to include 
all wire between No. 10 and No. 16. It puts all between those two at ex- 
isting rates and then goes on tomake additions beside for galvanizing and 
manufacturing into wire rope, &c. Now, it appears there can be no use- 
ful purpose accomplished by changing the existing classification of the 
wire and we ought to allow the law to stand as it is, as we shall then 
know exactly the effect of these changes in the rate of duty. 

Mr. HASKELL. We have reduced the rates. I do not care about 
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the classification, but this is the bill as the commission it. The 
main object is to cut down the rates, and we have reduced them from 
45.80 ad valorem down to 26, and on the other from 30 to 45 per cent. 
ad valorem down to 29. So, whether the classification is changed or not, 
we have reduced the duty very. largely, and I apprehend that is the 
main purpose to be sought. But since this classification was arranged 
by the commission and has passed the fire of the Committee on Ways 
and Means I do not think this Committee of the Whole is a good place 
to change it. 

Mr. CARLISLE. The gentleman is mistaken; we have not changed 
the rates between 10 and 16, as the gentleman will see by looking at the 
bill. Iron wire is now admitted at 2} cents, the same rate exactly im- 
posed by this bill. 

Mr. HASKELL. Your classification takes steel as iron. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I know it does. On iron wire between 10 and 16 
this bill makes no change in the duty, but it then proceeds to put ad- 
ditional duties on it for manufacturing and for galvanizing it. It is 
not an important matter, it is true, but it seems to me we ought not to 
depart from the present classification, and unless some good reason is 
given for it I hope it will be 

Mr. HASKELL. Thereasonis that we do not think it is expedient 
to merge iron and steel wire together. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Steel in any form, not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 2 and 
one-half of 1 cent per pound: 5 That all metal produced from iron or 
its o. which is cast and malleable, of whatever description or form, without 

the percentage of carbon contained therein, whether produced by ce- 
mentation or con east, or made from iron or its ores by the crucible, 
Bessemer, poon Thomas-Gilchrist, basic, Siemens-Martin, or open-hearth 
y the equivalent of either, or by the combination of two or more of 
the processes, or their equivalents, or by any fusion or other process which pr 
duces from iron or its ores a metal either granular or fibrous in structure, which 
is cast and malleable, excepting what is known as malleable iron castings, shall 
be classed and denominated as steel. 

Mr. MORRISON. In line 877 I move to strike out 2 and one-half 
of 1 cent pound” and in lieu thereof to insert 45 per cent. ad 
valorem;”’ so it will read steel in any form, not specially enumerated 
or provided for in this act, 45 per cent. ad valorem.“ 

And I make this motion, Mr. Chairman, not because 45 per cent. ad va- 
lorem is as low as the rate should be. But all will concede, I presume, 
that the steel itself ought not to be at a higher rate than the manu- 
facture of steel it enters into, and this bill provides manufactures of 
steel not otherwise provided for shall be 45 per cent. ad valorem. Gen- 
tlemen do not intend, of course, to make the raw material pay a higher 
rate than 45 per cent. Yesterday this committee changed the rate on 
some classes of steel from 2} cents a pound as provided in the bill by 
the Committee on Ways and Means, and reduced it to 45 per cent. ad 
valorem. 

Mr. HASKELL. What the gentleman has said would be true only 
for the fact that when we reach Bessemer steel forms we put it at 45 
per cent. ad valorem and when we reach crucible steel forms we put 
everything below 4 cents a pound at 45 per cent. ad valorem. This is 
not under consideration and can not therefore apply to any steel of any 
sort that is not worth over 4 cents a pound. And 45 per cent. ad va- 
lorem is a much greater duty than 2} cents a pound on those high 
grades of steel. I have here the estimates of importations during 1879, 
1880, and 1881. Taking that as a basis, the great bulk of importation 
in the grade of the cheaper sort was at five and sixteen one-hundredths, 
the general average price. The next was reaper-knife steel ata general 
average of 9 cents; and the next of fine cutlery, watch-springs, and 
razor steel worth 15 cents a pound at an average of 9.72 cents per pound. 
At 2} cents per pound as we fixed it in the bill the ad valorem is only 
about 25 per cent. So as the bill stands steel in any form not otherwise 
provided for at 2} cents a pound is only about 25 per cent. ad valorem, 
while the motion of the gentleman from Illinois is to make it 45 per 
cent. ad valorem. The reason for that is clearly seen when it is re- 
membered we put the coarser sorts of steel at 45 per cent. ad valorem. 
We made a new subdivision and we said all steel lower than 4 cents a 
pound should come in at 45 per cent. ad valorem. 

Now, then, when we reach this paragraph— 

Steel in any form not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 2} cents 
per pound— 
we make provision for a class of steel not heretofore taken into consid- 
eration. We have provided already for all of the cheaper steel. We 
have enumerated all steel under 4 cents a pound in this rate of 2} cents 
a pound; because only the high-grade steel can be affected by this, steel 
which has an average ad valorem from these figures of actual importa- 
tion of only 25 per cent. duty. So my friend from Illinois will not, I 
i ine, press his amendment to increase that rate. 

Mr. MORRISON. The gentleman either does not know what he is 
talking about or he is attempting to cover up facts by many words. 

Mr. HASKELL. Then will you or any man on that side of the House 
stand up and make an argument to show the fallacy of the figures which 
I havesubmitted? I havestated facts, and you can not get rid of them 
by making an assertion of that kind. I have just shown that we have 
put all of the grades of steel to which I have referred, with this excep- 
tion, at 45 per cent.—— 

Mr. CARLISLE. Not all. 


Mr. HASKELL. Did not we put all of the steel not over 4 cents a 
pound at 45 per cent. ad valorem? 

Mr. CARLISLE. No; not all. 

Mr. HASKELL. Then I will leave it to the House to say whether 
we did or not. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Will you allow me a word? 

Mr. HASKELL. Certainly, in one moment. We put all steel at 
from 1 to 4 cents per pound on yesterday at 45 per cent. ad valorem. 
We have now this clause under consideration which relates to steel in 
any form not specially enumerated or otherwise provided for. We have 
already provided for the other characters of steel at a rate of 45 per 
cent. Is not, therefore, that cheap steel provided for? Do not sneer 
at the statement, but make an ent to show the facts to be differ- 
ent if you can. I read from the statistics of importation made by care- 
ful investigation of the figures by the experts in the Departments; and 
I state to you what the facts show, as based upon those figures, that 
the ad valorem under this rate as the law stands on the steel here con- 
templated is now not exceeding 26 per cent. ad valorem; and a sneer 
will be utterly futile to answer the hard facts of that statement based 
upon those figures. 

Mr. MORRISON. If the gentleman submits that statement as facts 
for the consideration of this House then he does not understand the 

which he quotes. 

Mr. HASKELL. I understand it too well; that is the trouble with 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I move to strike out the last word. 

I do not question the information of the gentleman from Kansas, but 
I certainly question the conclusion at which he arrives from his state- 
ment and the accuracy of the results he has obtained. 

Mr. HASKELL. I am entirely correct. I would like the gentle- 
man to show me where there is an error. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Well, I willshow the gentleman before I take my 
seat, if I have time to do so, that he is altogether mistaken when he 
says that we put all forms of Bessemer and crucible steel at this 
rate 

Mr. HASKELL. I did not mean to say all forms of Bessemer steel. 

Mr. CARLISLE. You said ‘‘all steel.“ 

Mr. HASKELL. ‘I did not mean to refer to all forms of Bessemer 
steel, but I refer the gentleman to the bill itself. 

Mr. CARLISLE. This includes Bessemersteel in any form not other- 
wise specified or enumerated in this act. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we have put certain forms of Bessemer steel, 
steel ingots, cogged ingots, blooms, slabs, &c., at four-tenths of 1 cent 
per pound. That of course includes under it all forms enumerated in 
that paragraph. When we come to line 828 we provide that all steel 
rivets, screws, nails, fence and wire rods, &c., not lighter than No. 5 wire 
gauge shall pay 45 per cent. ad valorem. And in the next clause or 
classification we put all the steel-wire rods, whether crucible, Siemens- 
Martin, or Bessemer steel, not lighter than No. 5 wire gauge, worth 4 
cents per pound, at 45 per cent. ad valorem. 

Now, I want to ask 

Mr. HASKELL. There is no wire gauge in that at all. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I beg the gentleman’s pardon; there certainly is. 

Mr. HASKELL. Every form of steel is included. 

Mr. CARLISLE. It expressly states not lighter than No. 5 wire 

uge. 77 

Mr. HASKELL. I refer to the crucible steel ingots, going down 
through that to the end of that paragraph or classification, the better 
class of steel—the crucible steel. 

Mr. CARLISLE. But this provision now under consideration in- 
cludes those forms not enumerated heretofore. 

Mr. HASKELL. It includes every form of steel worth more than 4 
cents per pound. Every form of steel worth less than that has been 
provided for elsewhere. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Then I am mistaken as to the crucible steel but 
not as to the Bessemer steel and Siemens-Martin. 

Mr. HASKELL. When we strike the crucible steel we make a dif- 
ferent classification, so that to-day Bessemer and crucible steel not worth 
more than 4 cents a pound is 45 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I must protest against being interrupted. The gen- 
tleman asks me to make an argument and then interrupts me, so that 
it is impossible to make it connectedly. Now, this provision to which 
I have just referred, ‘‘steel rivet, screw, nail, fence, and wire rods,” &c., 
not lighter than No. 5 wire gauge“ 

Mr. HASKELL. That is enumerated. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Not lighter than No. 5 wire gauge. That is enu- 
merated. And this clause does not cover it. 

Mr. HASKELL. That is it. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Now, suppose it is lighter than No. 5 wire gauge. 
Then this clause does cover it. 

Mr. HASKELL. Then it is caught under the basket clause of cru- 
cible steel, or what used to include crucible steel, and when you strike 
out ‘crucible’? you leave it applicable to every form. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Well, let me read it. 


Steel rivet, screw, nail, fence, and wire rods, round, in coils and 


not 


lighter than No. 5 wire gauge, and valued at 3} cents per pound or less, 30 per 
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cent. ad valorem; valued above 3} cents, and not above 6 cents per pound, 14 
cents per pound. 

Now, I ask the gentleman as a lawyer whether the words not 
lighter than No. 5 wire gauge do not apply to one as well as to the 
other? 

Mr. HASKELL. That is all true as to what you read. But now 
read in line 788 and what follows in the enumeration of almost one 
hundred articles under that paragraph which now includes Bessemer, 
open-hearth, and crucible, and you will see when we made that new 
rate on values of 1 to 4 cents at 45 per cent. ad valorem it took every 
form of steel the ingenuity of man could invent a name for. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Not unless lighter than No. 5 wire gauge. 

Mr. HASKELL. There is not any wire gauge in this enumeration, 
beginning on line 788 and extending to line 808. There is not a word 
„ CARLISLE. i 

Mr. C IS. Now, I will ask the gentleman if there are any 
“rods, round, in coils and loops,” in that clause beginning on line 788? 
No, sir; it enumerates certain specific kinds of steel by name and de- 

tion. 
me HASKELL. Let me read to the gentleman: 

All descriptions and shapes of dry sand, loam, or iron molded steel castings. 

Pressed, heared, or stamped or blanks of sheet or plate steel, or com- 
bination of steel or iron, punched or not punched, 

Then it includes all sorts of gun-molds, plates of all thicknesses, 
and so on through the whole enumeration. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Now, do you find any rods there in coils or loops? 

Mr. HASKELL. It does not need any rods. The rods were all taken 
care of, and where not enumerated as rods they are caught in the wire 
classification, every one of them. [Here the hammer fell. Mr. Mor- 
RISON rose.] Read the proviso: 

Provided, That on all iron or steel bars, rods, or strips of whatever shape, &. 

Mr. MORRISON. When the present tariff was framed I have no 
doubt the framers intended to provide specifically arate for all grades 
or kinds of steel and iron manufactured. And yet six months had not 
passed until gentlemen began complaining of the decisions of the Treas- 
ury Department because it had interpreted the law differently from 
what the framers of the law had intended the law to be. 

I have no doubt the gentlemen who made this bill have gone over 
the list of articles and made a specific rate and a very high rate upon 
every article that they have found a name for. And although there 
has been a great deal of ingenuity shown in framing this bill I do not 
expect human invention and human ingenuity will stand still with the 
passage of this bill. I e that men with genius and inventive 
skill and progress engaged in the manufacturing of iron and steel will 
make something in the after ages which these gentlemen have not de- 
scribed. And the object of this amendment is to fix a rate, a certain 
rate of duty which shall be paid upon any article which may be made 
hereafter, and which gentlemen have failed with all their ingenuity to 
describe. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I rise tooppose the amendment. 

Mr. MORRISON. The very fact that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
McKINLEY] rises to oppose the amendment ought to establish the fact 
it is not an increase that I propose. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I am glad the gentleman from Illinois under- 
stands the reason for my position. 

Mr. MORRISON. Ido. I never misunderstand the gentleman from 
Ohio, neither do I leave him in doubt. 

Mr. MCKINLEY. The only difference between the position taken on 
that side and the position taken on this side is as to this not-otherwise- 
provided clause of the statute running through all the schedules; this 
side of the House insisting that that not-otherwise-provided clause shall 
express the highest rate of duty that is imposed in any of the clauses 
covered in that schedule. 

Mr. HASKELL. It does not cover it us it now stands there. 

Mr. McKINLEY. The other side insist that the new forms which 
may be the result of future ingenuity shall come in under a less rate 
of duty, while this side insist that the not-otherwise-provided clause 
shall be made so high as to force all new forms of iron or steel into 
their proper relations and their proper classifications. 

Mr. MORRISON. Then the gentleman admits I propose a less rate 
at 45 per cent. than this rate of 2} cents. 

Mr. MCKINLEY. Taking the steel all the way through I prefer the 
rate fixed in this bill of 2} cents per pound to the 45 per cent. ad valorem. 

On certain grades of steel a duty of 45 per cent. ad valorem would be 
an increase over the specific duty pro by this bill. The purpose 
of the specific duty is to avoid undervaluation, to prevent frauds, to 
prevent evasions of the existing law or any law that may be made. 

We have provided a duty for the Bessemer steel, for the open-hearth 
steel, for the Siemens-Martin steel, and for the crucible steel, and 
have a special provision for all steels worth 4 cents a pound or less. 
We have by special designation covered every known form of steel and 
every known form of steel manufacture. 

Then we make this provision for 2} cents a pound duty to cover all 
classes of steel, in any form not already enumerated in the schedule. 
We believe that the duty fixed in this clause is fair and equitable, and 
will preserve the proper relations of this bill. I hope, therefore, that 
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the amendment of the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. Morrison] will 
not prevail. 

Mr. HASKELL. Before the gentleman sits down I want to ask him 
a question. [Here the hammer fell.] Has the time of the gentleman 

ired ? : 
r. TUCKER. I desire to ask the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Mo- 
KINLEY] a question. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Very well. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TUCKER. I will move to strike out the last word for the pur- 
pose of asking the gentleman a question, and he can answer it in my 
time, for I do not desire to detain the committee. 

Does not the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY] know, or be- 
lieve, that among the various forms of steel which will come in under 
this clause there will be some that a duty of 2 cents a pound would be 
largely more than 45 per cent. ad valorem ? 

Mr. McKINLEY. I believe that in some cases it might be more 
than 2} cents; but I believe that in the great majority of cases it would 
be less. 

Mr. TUCKER. What is the range of values that the gentleman 
would attribute to this clause? 

Mr. McKINLEY. It is almost impossible to tell what these new 
forms of steel would be. 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes. 

Mr. McKINLEY. It is a mere matter of conjecture on the part of 
the gentleman as well as myself. 

Mr. TUCKER. I would rather that the gentleman would conjecture 
than do it myself. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I favor this provision for the purpose of protect- 
ing the steel manufacturers of this country against the new forms that 
may come in, and I believe that the rate here proposed is only fair and 
reasonable for that purpose. à 

Mr. HASKELL. Has the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY] 
forgotten that we yesterday struck out the general classification under 
the basket clause of steel worth more than 4 cents a pound? 

Mr. McKINLEY. Ihave so stated. 

Mr. HASKELL. Then how can the gentleman say that upon these 
forms of steel not otherwise enumerated, worth more than 4 cents a 
pound, 45 per cent. ad valorem would be a less rate of duty than 2} 
cents a pound? 

Mr. McKINLEY. I think there may be new forms of steel not pro- 
vided for in this bill and not now known. 

x HASKELL. They are all in that basket clause under 4 cents a 
pound. 

Mr. MCKINLEY. We do not differ. 

Mr. HASKELL. That basket clause has caught everything under 4 
cents a pound. 

Mr. MCKINLEY. We are providing in this clause for all that are 
not caught by that one; that is the very purpose of this clause; if this 
be not so there is no papos or point in the clause. 

Mr. HASKELL. y- But did we not provide that all grades 
of Bessemer steel should come in; all the crude forms of steel under 
that clause? And this is for manufactures of steel. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I understand that precisely. 

Mr. HASKELL. Do we not provide that all crude forms of steel 
worth less than 4 cents a pound shall come in at 45 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. MCKINLEY. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. HASKELL. Then how can this 2} cents a pound duty apply 
to any steel except that which is worth more than 4 cents a pound? 

Mr. McKINLEY. It can not, except it come in in forms that we 
know nothing of now, and if we had we would have enumerated, and 
for which this provision is meant to compass and cover. 

Mr. CARLISLE. One moment. Iam satisfied upon a further ex- 
amination of this matter that I was correct and that the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. HASKELL] was wrong with regard to the effect of this 
clause upon Bessemer-steel rods lighter than No. 5 wire gauge. 

I have beeninformed since I made my remarks, by gentlemen who are 
perfectly familiar with this subject, that they are now purchasing No. 
8 rods, and that they are not provided for anywhere by enumeration in 
this bill, and will come in under this clause imposing a duty of 2} cents 
a pound upon them. 

Theysay that they are not wire, but rods; not drawnas wire is drawn, 
but rolled; and that they will not come in under the classification of 
wire rods made in this bill, but are expressly excluded from the classifica- 
tion of rods in this bill, because they are lighter than No. 5 wire gauge. 
These gentlemen are buying these rods now. 

Mr. HASKELL. Every rod is included in the proviso that follows 
the crucible-steel enumeration, which provides for— 


All iron or steel bars, rods, or strips, and on steel sheets, and on all iron or 
steel of a r shape or section, cold-rolled, cold-hammered, or polished in 


any way, in addition to the ordinary process of hot-rolling or hammering. 
Mr. CARLISLE. That is the proviso which puts on an additional 


uty. 

Mr. HASKELL. Exactly; and it catches them all. 

Mr. CARLISLE. That is the cold-rolled, cold-hammered, and pol- 
ished provision. 


d 
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Mr. HASKELL. Exactly; and it catches them all and fixes a duty 
on them, and takes them out of this class. 

Mr. CARLISLE. It does. In the first place there must be some 
original duty prescribed by the bill before you can put on your addi- 


tional duty. To what are you going to add your additional duty if 

ou have not some original duty named to start with? The difficulty 
hex is that you have not provided in this bill anywhere the founda- 
tion upon which you are to put your additional duty. Under the pro- 
viso to which the gentleman alludes the article will come in at 2} cents 
per pound, and it ought not to do so. My purpose is not to prevent the 
gentleman from providing ample security against the perpetration of 
frauds by the introduction of material under new forms. But I do not 
wish this House to impose on this low class of steel a duty of 25 cents 
per pound, which in some instances will be an enormous rate. That 
is the whole purpose I have in view. 

Mr. HASKELL. The gentleman proposes 45 per cent. when we have 
fixed it at 25. I do not want the House to be scandalized by the adop- 
tion of such a proposition. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I will not dispute with the tleman as to the 
rate upon the ore value of importations, including fine and crucible 
steel, as well as the low-grade Bessemer and other steels. The Statisti- 
cal Bureau strikes an average value of the whole importation, including 
high-priced as well as low-priced steel, and thus gets an average duty 
upon the whole. I am talking about specific articles which would come 
in at a lower price, which cost people less money and on which under 
this clause the duty will be 2} cents per pound. 

Mr. HERBERT. I move to amend the amendment by striking out 
the last word. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me, not understanding as 
much about this bill, of course, as do gentlemen of the committee, that 
the gentleman from Ohio and the gentleman from Illinois have correctly 
stated that the purpose of this clause is to provide against forms of 
manufactures to be invented in the future. In the present tariff law 
this “‘ not-otherwise-provided-for '’ clause puts the duty at 30 per cent. 
ad valorem, It is admitted that under this Morrill tariff all forms of 
manufacture known at the time of its enactment were specified. Many 
forms which have been inventedsince have come under this not-other- 
wise-provided-for’’ clause; and we see the Government collected last 
year $1,700,000 of revenue under the ad valorem rate of 30 per cent. 
fixed in this clanse. 

Now, if there be any place where an ad valorem duty oug t to be 
adopted in preference to a specific rate it certainly is in the basket 
clause.“ The gentleman from Ohio admits that he can not conjecture 
what will be the range of values of future inventions which may come 
in under this clause. Now, a specific duty can never be justified ex- 
cept when it bears some proper relation to the value of the article upon 
which it is imposed. You do not know now—you admit you can not 
know—the range of prices on the various articles to be invented in the 
fature and to come in under this A specific duty is, therefore, 
simply legislating in the dark. 

Upon some of these things the rate now proposed may be the proper 
duty, but upon a vast majority of the inventions of the future it must 
necessarily be an improperduty. It will bear no proper relation to the 
finer and more costly manufactures hereafter to be invented. Why 
should we not adopt as in the present tariff an ad valorem rate? The 
present bill has been more carefully considered and all forms of manu- 
facture have been more carefully enumerated than in the Morrill tariff, 
or I venture to say than any tariff bill heretofore enacted. The 45 per 
cent, proposed by the gentleman from Virginia may not be the proper 
duty. I think it is too high, but certainly this House ought not to put 
a specific duty of $56 a ton upon all this indefinite class of manufact- 
ures to be covered by this clause. 

This tax is designed to defend no industry now in existence, no cap- 
ital now invested. The infant“ that this clause is intended to pro- 
tect is still in the womb of the future—still unborn. 

If you adopt an ad valorem duty it adjusts itself; and under it we 
may have a revenue in the future as in the past from this basket 
clause. Instances of what came in under this clause in the past are 
cotton-ties and steel-wire rods. Thirty per cent. duty proved to be on 
them a tariff for revenue. Underthis tariff these articles were obtained 
cheuply by the farmer and the Government received the benefit of the 
the revenue. But under this specitic duty of 2} cents per pound, or 
$56 a ton, nothing that may be invented in the future can come in un- 
less it be some very high-priced articles. It has often been charged, 
and it does really seem as if it were the fact, that this clause had been 
stuck in here by the manufacturers of the heavier kinds of steel for 
fear of competition in the future and that the committee overlooked 
its effects. The purpose of this 2}-cent duty would seem to be simply 
to protect this classof manufacturers. It will afford no revenue, or but 
little, from the finerand more costly forms of manufacture to be invented 
in the future. 

Mr. MORRISON, I ask to modify my amendment by adding to it 
these words: ‘‘and not to exceed in any case 2} cents per pound.“ 

Mr. HASKELL. That will do. I will vote for that proposition. 

The amendment of Mr. MORRISON as modified was adopted. 

Mr. CARLISLE, I move to strike out the last word in this proviso, 
and I want the attention of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. HASKELL] 
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and the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY], chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, This bill contains what was never 
contained before in any tariff bill—an attempt to define steel; and it 
seems to me, although not an expert in such matters, that there is very 
great danger it will include common bar-iron. It provides: 

Provided, That all metal produced from iron or its ores, which is cast and mał- 
leable, of whatever description or form, without regard tothe percent of car- 
bon contained therein, whether produced by cementation or converted, cast or 
made from iron or its ores, by the crucible, er, pneumatic, Thomas-Gil- 
christ, basic, Siemens-Martin, or open-hearth process, or by the equivalent of 
either, or by the combination of two or more of the processes or their equiva- 
lents, or by any fusion or other process which produces from iron or its ores a 
metal either granular or fibrous in structure which is cast and malleable, ex- 
cepting what is known as malleable-iron oastings, shall be classed and denom- 
inated as steel. 

What I want the gentlemen to inform us is whether this clause, con- 
taining as it does the specific exception of only one article in it, will 
not include bar-iron. In the first place the definition says ‘‘ without 
regard to the percentage of carbon contained therein;’’ and it follows, 
therefore, that there need be no carbon in the metal. And in the next 
place, if it is produced by any fusion or other process which produces 
from iron or its ores a metal either granular or tibrous in structure, ex- 
cepting what is known as ‘‘ malleable-iron castings’’—and that is the 
only exception in it—shal] be classed and denominated as steel. 

I ask the gentlemen, therefore, to say here on the floor of the House, 
while this matter is under consideration, whether it is intended by this 
definition to include that metal which has heretofore been known and 
treated as iron. That it does include one character of metal heretofore 
decided by the courts to be iron is unquestionable, because it expressly 
mentions the metal made by the Siemens-Martin processas steel, whereas 
the co as I have said before, have decided that a certain character 
of that metal is iron and held it to be dutiable as such. In order that 
there may be no misunderstanding about this clause hereafter, I want 
the gentlemen in charge of the bill to say here and now to the House 
and country whether this is intended to bear such a construction as will 
include (omitting Siemens-Martin) any of the other metals heretofore 
considered as iron. 

Mr. KELLEY. Isay, Mr. Chairman, when the Tariff Commission 
began its work and discovered the difficulties of defining between iron 
and steel, and the complications which arose from those difficulties, they 
sought a definition of steel, and the one presented in this bill, taken 
from the report of the commission, is the result of as wide an examina- 
tion of practical manufacturers and consumers of iron and steel and of 
scientific men as our country affords. The methods by which every- 
thing enumerated there is produced are those which produce steel. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Do they not produce iron also? 

Mr. KELLEY. No. I had the privilege of watching the growth of 
the discussion, and I may say of the formation of that paragraph from 
time to time, and it is one of the things for which I chiefly esteem the 
report of the Tariff Commission that it did give a scientific definition 
of steel as contradistinguished from iron, and as precise a definition as 
science could embody. If the gentleman has any other question he 
wishes to put to me I will hear it. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I asked the gentleman a question which, with all 
due deference to him, he has not answered. 

Mr. KELLEY. Very well, what is it? 

Mr. CARLISLE. My question was whether it was the purpose of 
this clause to include hereafter as steel any metal (except the Siemens- 
Martin metal) which is now dutiable as iron? Heretofore the courts, 
when the question arose, have decided on the particular specimen of 
metal involved in the controversy, whether it was iron or steel. Now 
the court is to be directed to the process by which the article is made, 
and is to decide whether it be iron or steel accordingly. I think, Mr. 
Chairman, if the gentleman will allow me a moment, the much safer 
plan is to let each particular metal, when the controversy arises in re- 
gard to it, be examined by an expert in the presence of a court and sub- 
ject to the examination of counsel, and Jet the courts decide whether 
that particular article is steel or iron. When you undertake to lay 
down a general rule which shall govern all cases, made especially when 
you prescribe that rule, not according to the actual composition of the 
article itself, but according to the process by which it was made, you 
will incur very great danger of bringing within the definition of steel 
articles which gentlemen everywhere must admit have not been here- 
tofore classed as steel at all, but as ordinary iren. 

Mr. KELLEY. I think, Mr. Chairman, it is better to let those who 
have had large practical experience in the production of steel, who are 
familiar with the entire range of science applicable to the laboratory in 
connection with the production of iron or steel, decide these questions 
than to refer them to courts or departmental agents who have no speciul 
familiarity with the subject. 

Now, the language of this proviso seems to be clear: 

That all metal produced from iron or its ores— 

And those are the only sources from which steel may be produced; it 
can not be produced from anything clse— 
which is cast and malleable— 

It must be cast and malleable— 


of whatever description or form, without regard to the percentage of carbon con- 
tained therein— 
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Now we come to the process of production— 


whether ueed by cementation, or converted. or made from jron or its 
ores, by crucible, Bessemer, pneumatic, Tho: ilchrist, basic, Siemens- 
Martin, or open-hearth process— 


Now, to provide for the possibilities of invention or discovery— 
or by the equivalent of cither, or by the combination of two or more of the proc- 


esses or their equivalents, or by any fusion or other process which produces 
from iron or its ores—— 


Mr. CARLISLE. Or its ores. 

Mr. KELLEY. “A metal either granular or fibrous in structure, 
which is cast and malleable, excepting what is known as malleable iron 

shall be classed and denominated as steel.“ 

Now, sir, that definition of steel has already gone into the scientific 
books. It has gone into the latest editions of the British and Ameri- 
can encyclopedias. It is universally accepted among scientific men 
and metallurgists as a precise and comprehensive definition of the word 
“steel.” I think it will be well, therefore, to embody it in our law. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I must beg the gentleman’s pardon, but I would 
like very much to have an answer to my question whether it is the in- 
tent of this clause to include as steel in this definition any article ex- 
cept the Siemens-Martin metal which is now classified and dutiable 
under existing law as iron. 

Mr. KELLEY. Not that I know of, or have any reason to suspect, 
unless it be a case where the ent, or a court, in ignorance of the 
scientific distinctions between iron and steel, may have classed that 
which is palpably steel under an iron rate of duty. If so, then it will 
serve to correct that error. 

Mr. CARLISLE. This clause provides: 

Produced by any fusion orother process which produces from iron or its ores 
a metal either granular or fibrous in structure. 

Now, what I want to call the attention of the gentleman to is that 
this definition is not by any means clear. On the contrary it is v 
far from being clear. For instance, cast-iron is granular, and that is 
produced from iron or its ores; and wrought-iron is fibrous, which is 
also a product of iron or its ores, 

Mr. KELLEY. This is intended to cover every form and grade of 
steel and to exclude every form and grade of iron. It is avery difficult 
matter to express by a scientific distinction for the guidance 
of courts or the uninitiated in metallurgy between what constitutes 
steel and iron. This definition is as clear as can be given, and, as I 
have said, has gone into the scientific authorities upon the subject. 

Mr. CARLISLE. But let me call the attention of the gentleman 
again to the fact that cast-iron is granular and wrought-iron is fibrous. 
Both of these come under the classification of steel by this definition, 
because it provides that if these products of iron or its ores are either 
granular or fibrous (with the exception of one single species of iron 

) they shall be classed as steel. Now, the express exception of 
the one by every rule of legal construction covers all of the others 
coming within the general terms of that definition. I hold, therefore, 
that unless we put into this clause some provision which will exclude 
the common iron of commerce, as it is known to-day, the effect of this 
particular exception from the definition of only one article will nec- 
essarily include in that definition every other article embraced by its 
general terms, 

Mr. McKINLEY rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate upon the pending amendment is ex- 
hausted. The Chairunderstands the pro forma amendment to be with- 
drawn. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Let us have a vote. 

TheCHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio desire to be heard? 

Mr. McKINLEY. I will not detain the committee, although this 
isa important point, for a moment if we can come to a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair understands the amendment to be 
withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

Mr. FLOWER. Mr. Chairman, I move tostrike out from lines 891 
to 895 inclusive. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out— 

“ Noallowance or reduction of duties for partial loss or damage, in consequence 
of rust or of discoloration, shall be made upon any description of iron or steel, 
or upon any partly manufactured article of iron or steel, or upon any manufact- 
ure of iron and steel.“ 


Mr. FLOWER. This is a provision which I do not find in any other 


section of this bill. 

Mr. KELLEY. It has not been read for consideration yet. 

Mr. McKINLEY. It has been read. 

Mr. FLOWER. I say that there is no section of the bill like this. 
As I remarked the other day, sheet-iron or Russia iron, planished iron 
and planished steel plates, or tin-plates imported are liable to great 
damage from the sea vo Russia iron and plates sell at 3 cents a 
pound as damaged iron in the city of NewYork. Are you going to pro- 
hibit the importation of polished Russia iron by this bill? Is that the 
intention in framing it? Ten years ago when this infant industry of 
the Messrs. Woods Lrothers, at Pittsburgh, was here they with 
the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, Mr. Wood, that they 
would take 2} cents a pound duty and be satisfied with that. It seems 
that that bill was not passed, and to-day they can not take less than 3 


cents; and they can not take that. They must have absolutely a pro- 
hibitory clause in this bill which prevents the importation of the Russin 


iron, denying the importers of this article the same drawback that any 
other article of ise imported into the United States is entitled 
to. Task that it be stricken out. We imported last year four and a 
quarter millions of pounds of this iron. Why, then, put this provision 
in the bill and not give a drawback in these cases where damage arises- 
to the metal on the voyage? This section also applies to tin-plates. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon agreeing to the amend- 
ment proposed by the gentleman from New York. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 36, noes 62. 

Mr. FLOWER. I demand tellers. I am entitled to tellers, no- 
quorum having voted. 

Mr. FLOWER and Mr, HASKELL were appointed tellers. 

The committee again divided. 

Before the voting was concluded Mr. FLOWER withdrew the point of 
order that no quorum had yoted. 

So (no further count being demanded) the amendment was not 


to. 
Mr.FLOWEW. loffer another amendment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Raika — ai after the word. “ rag Meas ee 893 ane Bae ETE 
“ Exce ished, planished, or sheet-iron an eet-steel, what- 
ever name 2 or tin-plates” * 


Mr. McKINLEY. That is the same amendment in effect that we 
have just voted down. 

Mr. FLOWER. No, sir; it is a very different amendment, and will 
afford some relief to the importers of this class of goods. 

Da 8 was not agreed ne 

. DUNN. Irise to make a iamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it 

Mr. DUNN. I wish to know if the next paragraph of the bill, which 
has no rates attached to it, has any legal si cance as a part of this 
law. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is nota parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. DUNN. The reason I make the inquiry is that I want to offer 
a proviso, and I want to attach it to a part of the bill where it will have 
its proper significance. 
ide CHAIRMAN. The Chair can not guide the gentleman as to 

t. 

Mr. WHEELER. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After the word discoloration," in line 882, insert the words unless said dam- 
age exceeds 10 per cent, of the yalue of the article so Bu 

Strike out all after the word “ steel” in line 893, namely, the words or upon 
any partly manufactured article of iron or steel or upon any manufacture of iron 
and steel.“ 

Mr. WHEELER. ‘The object of this amendment is so apparent and 
necessary that it must commend itself to every fair-minded man of this 
House. 

This amendment will give a reasonable allowance to articles made up 
of iron and steel which become damaged during importation, but at the 
same time it will not make allowance for mere discoloration and rust 
when the damage is less than 10 per cent. 

My amendment exempts from the operation of the clause such arti- 
cles as penknives, pens, dentists’ tools, and other fine instruments made 
of iron or steel, and which become injured and often entirely ruined 
by water, and sometimes by dampness. 

Surgeons’ instruments, delicate to the extreme, frequently become 
injured by moisture in the ship. Is it right that they in a 
and possibly in a ruined condition should pay the same duty as they 
would if perfect in all respects ? 

The clause as it stands is a discrimination against the importers of 
iron and steel which is not made against dealers in any other article of 
imvort. Importers of silks, drugs, cigars, wines, and other articles are 
not 

SUBJECTED TO THIS HARDSHIP. 
I believe this provision is confined to importers of iron and steel and 
articles made from iron and steel. 

I hold in my hand a letter from a firm in New York, who state that 
some time ago, last year I believe, they imported penknives on one in- 
voice to the amount of $2,000, and they paid $1,000 duty upon them; 
and when they received the goods they tound they were so damaged 
that they sold them for $300. Those goods had cost that firm $3,000; 
and upon the principle that no greater duty should be imposed than 
some percentage of the dutiable value I think this amendment should 
be adopted, and that so much of the clause should be stricken out as I 
have indicated. I will read an extract from the letter to which I have 
alluded. The writer expresses himself better than I have stated the 
case. The letter says: 


We think this an unjust law and should not be passed. 
If the above law is passed the importer will be compelled to pay the full duty 
res of and steel, which we think 


? 
Some time ago we imported u lot of pocket-knives valued about $2,000, on 
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which we paid a duty of 50 per cent. ad valorem, equal to $1,000. When we re- 
ceived the we found them totally damaged sea water, and we had to 
sell them for about $300, 

We not only lost the value of the goods but also part of the duty. 

All the Government can ask is the duty on the real value. 


The correct principle which should govern us in this matter could 
not be expressed in a more explicit or happy manner— 
All the Government can ask is the duty on the real value. 


Who is it asking this increase? It is not the Government; our revenue | either 


is already too large. If not the Government it must be the manufacturer, 
for he is the party benefited by all restrictions and burdens placed upon 
im tions. 

Before I sit down I desire to refer to a clause upon which we are to 
voteto-day. I refertofire-arms. What influence brought about the most 
remarkable rate of duty im by this bill upon fire- arms? The pres- 
ent law imposes a duty of 35 per cent. and yielded a revenue to the Gov- 
ernment last year of $504, 
prohibition upon many classes of arms. To give an idea of the great in- 
crease of duty by the proposed bill I will give some actual figures show- 
ing the present and the proposed duty and the percentage of increase: 


Description of guns, 


posed duty. 


Single- barrel Belgian breech-loading guns. 
Double-barrel Be breech- loading guns, twist. 
ble-barrel Belgian breech-loading guns, lamina! 
English twist breech-loading 3 

Engin laminated steel N 

English Damascus breech-loading guns. 
English Damascus brecch- loading guns, good quali 


—— 


S888 RB 
Ange on pro 


Somes 2 Present duty. 
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These rates were not obtained from the Tariff Commission. 
body of recommend a duty of 25 per vent. on these articles. It 
was not ined from evidence taken before the Tariff Commission, 
because no such evidence was submitted to that honorable body. It 
was not obtained from any action of the Senate, for they have already 
adopted a duty upon fire-arms which is even less than the present duty, 
It must have been conceived in the minds of some member of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. I of course mean some member of the 
dominant majority of that committee. 


Next toa desire to acquire education the highest dream of our colored 
friend’s ambition is to be owner in fee-simple of a breech-loading shot- 
gun; but just as he is hoarding up sufficient to purchase the cov- 


eted ion he is thunderstruck at the information that his Repub- 
lican friends have made an increase of 900 per cent. on the tariff tax 
upon guns of the character he wished. This places even a single-barrel 
breech-loader far beyond his reach, and his good wife can never again 
set before him the delicate game of the forest. 

Yes, Mr, Chairman, as Jumbo and Sambo and Hannibal and Cesar 
go to and from the field, and while working therein all day with com- 
mendable industry, the partridge and the dove and the duck will fly 
around and about him in provoking and sarcastic defiance, and the 
squirrel will stand on the tree bough laughing at the helpless condition 
of a once feared enemy. The crow will destroy his corn. The mink 
and fox will despoil his hen-roost, and sadness and desolation will abide 
in Uncle Tom’s cabin. Would he not exclaim, ‘‘An enemy hath done 
this“? This enormity, this idea of prohibitory tax, must have come 
from somewhere. It did not drop into this bill of itself. 

I say, Mr. Chairman, let us reduce taxation and let us preserve the 
revenue of the Government. Would we still collect a revenue of half 
a million a year on fire-arms with a prohibitory duty? No, sir; we 
would not collect one-fourth of that amount, and possibly not a tenth, 

It is these inconsistencies of this bill to which we object. We had 
hoped that a judicious tariff would have been e eee by the com- 
mittee. 

The amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. TUCKER. I move to strike out after the word equivalents,““ 
in line 886-—— 

Mr. BAYNE. That is passed. 

Mr. CARLISLE. It was all read together down to line 895. 

Mr. MCKINLEY. I make the point of order that the paragraph 
which the gentleman from Virginia seeks to amend has been passed. 

Mr. TUCKER. I think the whole was read together as if it consti- 
tuted one paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state the Clerk commenced to 
read at line 876, and read not only the clause beginning with that line 
but down to line 895. Pending the reading of the first clause, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Morrison] indicated he desired to offer an 
amendment. The Chair directed the proviso to be read; and not only 
was the proviso read but the next clause also. The Chair will allow 
the amendment. 


670.12. The 8 duty is an absolute | eithe 


Mr. CARLISLE, We have been Se clauses together. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
ginia to offer the amendment. 

Mr. TUCKER. I offer the amendment which I send te the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In lines 880 and 881 strike out the words without regard to the percentage of 
carbon contained therein; “ in line 886, after the word , equivalents,” strike out 
down to and including the word easy ge in line 890, namely, these words: 

Or by any fusion or other process whi: uces from iron or its oresa metal, 
granular or fibrous in structure, which is cast and malleable, excepting 
what is known as malleable-iron castings,” 

Mr. TUCKER. The purpose I have in this amendment is to exclude 
the doubt which has been by my friend from Kentucky. 
The words in line 880, without regard to the percentage of carbon 
contained therein,“ would make any amount of carbon come in as steel. 

The other portion which I propose to strike out reads as follows: 

Or by any fusion or other process which produces from iron or its oresa metal, 

r granular or fibrous in structure, which is cast and ble, excepting 
what is known as malleable-iron castings. 

Now, anything, I understand, under that language, which is not 
malleable-iron castings and is produced from iron and its ores is to be 
comprehended under the name of steel. I propose by striking out these 
words to exclude any such conclusion and to exclude any such article 
from that definition of steel. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I rise to oppose the amendment and to call the 
attention of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] as well as of the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE] to the of the 


the gentleman from Vir- 


Tariff Commission this definition of steel. It seems to me it 
reaches the criticism made by the gentleman from Kentucky as well as 


the amendment offered by the gentleman from Virginia. The report 
says: 

One of the most important changes recommended is the definition of what i« 
iron and what is steel. This clause has been thoroughly examined by experts 


of our noted metallurgists. The annoyance and 


in classification, and by man: 
the officers of the Government have had during 


trouble which the pahi ie an 
n 


simple, and it accords fully wi 
abroad, and its adoption is st 
the Bessemer, Siemens-Martin, 

oog of them, are now, and have been, known to all who make, buy, sell, and 
use the same as steel.“ This is clearly defined in the proposed enuct ment. 

Then this meets the point made by the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. TUCKER]. 

The commissioners say: 

Í =~ definition of iron remains as recognized by science and trade for cen- 
uries, 

It seems to me that meets every objection and answers all criticism. 

Mr. TUCKER. If that be so, then there is no harm done in strik- 
ing out the words which I propose to strikeout. The objection tothe 
whole thing is this: that under this designation of steel, which may 
embrace what is now dutiable as iron, they increase the rate of duty; 
and Mr. Oliver by his statement only indicates it is Oliver asking 
for more.“ We do not desire there shall be any larger rate under the 
cover of these general provisions than is now made upon the article of 
iron. 

We think that this special clause is intended to bring articles which 
are now dutiable as iron and which would without this clause be du- 
tiable as iron under this bill under the duties imposed upon steel. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I think it would be very dangerous to change this 
phraseology, especially when it has the approval of experts, of the Tariff 
Commission, and also when, so far as I have heard, there has not been 
a single protest against the adoption of this langnage or a single criti- 
cism upon its correctness. 

Mr. TUCKER. The difficulty is that the experts are those gentle- 
men who are themselves interested in getting a high rate of duty. 

Mr. KELLEY. Some of them were custom-house experts. 

Mr. TUCKER. Custom-house. experts ? 

Mr. KELLEY. Yes; and scientific experts. 

Mr. TUCKER. Who were the scientific experts? 

Mr. KELLEY. The names are not furnished. 

Mr. TUCKER. No, the names are not furnished, but the testimony 
upon which this whole clause has been gotten up—and my friend from 
Pennsylvania said that he had the privilege of being present when it 
was fixed up 

Mr. KELLEY. I said 1 had the privilege of seeing its growth and 
progress. 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes, seeing its growth. And it was done witha great 
deal of delicate manipulation, no doubt, for the purpose of accomplishing 
the object of those experts, which was to bring in as steel at à higher 
rate of duty articles which are now included under the designation of 
iron. 

Mr. KELLEY. I can not help believing that there ere some honest 
men in the world, and that when they were seeking to make a line of 
distinction between iron and steel forthe guidance of the custom-house 
they were not striving to get higher rates on the productions of any one. 

Mr. ERRETT. The line of demarkation there is between iron and 
The gentleman from Ken- 


steel; the steel must be cast and malleable. 
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tucky [Mr. CARLISLE] says that cast-iron is granular, and therefore it 
would come in under this clause. But cast-iron is not malleable, and 
the distinction is “cast and malleable.” 
Mr. CARLISLE. ‘Granular or fibrous in structure“ is the ex- 
ression. 
Mr. ERRETT. Iren is granular or prog bat is not malleable. The 
t 


distinction is cast and malleable;’’ tha the distinction which is 
made here. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I know the gentleman does not want to misstate 
my position. 


Mr. ERRETT. Certainly not. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I was commenting on that part of the provision 
which says a metal either granular or fibrous in structure.“ 

Mr. ERRETT. But it also says cast and malleable,” which is a 

of the same definition. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Except certain articles which are known as mal- 
leable-iron castings. 

Mr. BAYNE. No; it says, a metal either granular or fibrous in 
structure which is cast and malleable.’ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon theamendment of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER]. 

The question was taken; and upon a division there were—ayes 34, 
noes 69. 

So (no further count being called for) the amendment was not agreed 


to. 

Mr. CARLISLE, I ne to offer an amendment, and xe no 
disposition to discuss it. My purpose issimply to ascertain whether it 
is or not the sense of this Committee of the Whole that we shall here- 
after tax as steel articles whichare now taxed asiron. I therefore offer 
the amendment which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


And provided further, That no metal shall be classed or denominated as steel 
which is now dutiable as iron in any of its forms, 


Mr. McKINLEY. That is wholly unnecessary. 

The question was taken upon the amendment of Mr. CARLISLE; and 
upon a division there were—ayes 48, noes 75. 

Mr. CARLISLE, There is no quorum voting. I make that point 
only for the purpose of having tellers, in order to secure a full vote on 
my amendment. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. CARLISLE and Mr. HASKELL were 
appointed. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that there 
were—ayes 70, noes 74. 

So the amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I move to amend by adding the following: 


Provided, That the duty collectible thereon shall not exceed 45 per cent. ad 
valorem, * 


Mr. HASKELL. I will inform my colleague [Mr. ANDERSON] that 
while he was absent from the Hall an amendment was adopted which 
is equivalent to what he proposes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Then I will withdraw that amendment, and move 
to strike out the last word, for the purpose of saying a word or two. I 
was called out for a moment, and did not know that an amendment 
had been adopted. 

This basket clause seems to be a sort of prophetic fine-comb with 
which to search all the possibilities of the future. The action of the 
Committee of the Whole just now in refusing to say that forms which 
are now dutiable as iron shall not be considered as steel to my mind 
shows that the real effect of this clause is very different from what ap- 

upon its face. If Iam not very much deceived it will be found 
in the application of this provision imposing peculiar rates of duty 
that a protection is given to the manufacturer which the plain lan- 
guage of the bill would not seem to give. 

It seems to me that there should be a line drawn somewhere in these 
basket clauses which shall have some reference to the protection of the 
people. The process in the formation of these laws seems to be this: 
‘You propose such a duty on such an article, then such another duty on 
such another article, and then such another duty on such another arti- 
cle; and then, for fear that something may have got away from you, 
you put in a basket provision imposing a still higher rate of duty under 
the guise of protecting yourselves against frands. 

Now, that all may be; I do not question but it may have that effect. 
But I do wish to call the attention of the Committee of the Whole to 
this thing, that in doing that as to something in the future you often- 
times are putting up the bars in sucha way that presently you will find 
monopolies formed, and presently you will find prices raised upon the 
people as new articles come into use, which would not be done were it 
not for these basket clauses. 

I am only suggesting it as one of the cases where there may be such 
a thing as going to an extreme. I think that in this case we are doing 
so. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 


The Clerk read as follows : 


On all iron or steel, and on all manufactures, wares, utensils, vessels, and arti- 
cles of iron or steel, or of which such metals or either of them shall be the com- 
e part of chief value, whether wholly or partly manufactured, there shall 

levied, collected, and paid no less rate of duty than the highest duty or rate 


of duty imposed upon any part of said goods in any of the forms in which it er 
they existed prior to or during their passage into the form ay article on which 
the duty is to be levied: Provided, That this shall not a anda or in any man- 
ner affect the articles specially enumerated or vided for in this act, butshall 
apply to all other manufactures of iron or steel, or of which iron or steel shali 
be the component material or part of chief value. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I move to strike out the entiro clause just read. 
If gentlemen will turn to line 133 of this bill they will find in what is 
intended to be the amended section 2500 of the Revised Statutes this 


On all articles manufactured from two or more materials the duty shall be as- 
N at the highest rates at which any of its component parts may be charge- 

An attempt was made in the Committee of the Whole to strike out 
this clause, but it failed, and the clause now stands as part of the 
measure under consideration. The clause just read by the Clerk ap- 
plies by its terms only to ‘‘all manufactured wares, utensils, vessels, and 
articles of iron or steel, or of which such metals or either of them shall 
be the component part of chief value, whether wholly or partly man- 
ufactured.’’ That is a little different from the clause to which I just 
called attention, but it asserts substantially the same principle and car- 
ries it still further. It is proposed by this clause not merely to impose 
upon a manufactured article the highest rate of duty prescribed by law 
upon any of its component parts as those parts may stand in the man- 
ufactured article, but to impose upon it the very highest rate of duty 
which the law imposes upon any one of its parts before it entered into 
the manufactured article. This will apply to every manufacture of 
which either iron or steel is a component part of chief value not enu- 
merated or specified in the act. If you turn further in this schedule, 
to line 990, you find the following: 

Manufactures, articles, or wares not e enumerated or provided for in 
this act, com wholly or in part of iron, steel, copper, erate pewter, 


tin, zine, gold, silver, platinum, or any other metal, and w. yor wholly 
manu! 45 per cent, ad valorem. 


It is very clear that the clause I have just read does not include, and 
was not intended to include, any manufacture in which iron or steel con- 
stitutes the component part of chief value. Any court which might 
be called upon to pass judgment on these two clauses would be com- 
pelled to reconcile them with each other if possible, and any gentleman 
whowilllookat them will see at a glance that there is no difficulty in al- 
lowing thetwo clauses to stand together. The first one, I repeat, applies 
only to articles of which iron orsteel is the component part of chief value; 
the second applies to all the other manufactures com of different 
metals in which iron or steel is not the component part of chief value, 
and it imposes upon them an ad valorem rate of 45 per cent. 

Now, if gentlemen will put the same rate of duty upon the article 
composed of iron and steel or of which either of these metals is the com- 
ponent material of chief value, I would make no complaint. But, as I 
had occasion once before to say in discussing this bill, machinery is not 
enumerated. It may be, and generally will be, com partly of 
iron and partly of steel, and as a general rule it will also bave in its 
construction other metals—copper, brass—perhaps it may be orna- 
mented with nickel. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. McKINLEY obtained the floor and said: I yield my time to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE]. 

Mr. CARLISLE. A piece of machinery, as I was about to say, may 
have some nickel ornamentation about it. The effect of the clause just 
read is to impose upon the whole article the highest rate of duty pre- 
scribed by law upon any one of its component parts in any of the forms 
in which it may have existed prior to its passage into the manufactured 
article. There is no escape from this 1856 to say that the machinery 
may be ‘‘knocked down’’—I believe that is the technical phrase and 
imported in several pieces, so that the piston-rod, for instance, may 
come in at the rate prescribed specifically for that form, and the boiler 
plate at the rate specifically prescribed for that form. But under this 
provision you can not bring into the country a perfect machine fitted 
together ready for use without paying upon the whole weight of the 
article the highest rate of duty imposed by law upon any one of its 
component parts. 

I do not think that gentlemen can defend this. I do not think they 
can justify the imposition upon these non-enumerated articles of any 
higher rate of duty than the law would otherwise impose upon their 
component part of chief value. To that I should have no objection. 
If steel constitutes the component part of chief value, impose the steel 
duty; if iron is the component part of chief value, impose the ironduty; 
so if the component part of chief value be copper or brass; but do not 
select out of all the materiols composing the article that particular ma- 
terial, however small its percentage of value, and impose upon the 
whole manufactured article the rate of duty imposed by law upon that. 
It is a discrimination against non-enumerated articles which in my 
judgment can not be justified. I hope the Committee of the Whole 
will either strike out this ph or adopt some amendment which 
will impose upon the manufactured article that dnty which the law 
prescribes for its component part of chief value. 

Mr. KASSON. I would like to ask the gentleman from Kentucky 
whether what he desires and what he will remember was my desire in 
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committee, is not accomplished by the proviso? There seems to be, it 
is true, a little context between the preceding part of the paragraph and 
the proviso. The proviso, after stating that it shall not affect enumer- 
ated articles, continues, but shall apply to all other manufactures of 
iron or steel or of which iron or steel shall be the component material 
or part of chief value.“ : x 

The proviso seems to recognize a principle which the preceding part 
of the text does not. I have made a memorandum of an amendment 
to strike out, in line 901, the word ‘‘any’’ and insert the words the 
component;’’ and to insert after the word goods, in line 902, the words 
‘tof chief value;’’ so that it will read, the highest duty or rate of duty 
im upon the component part of said goods of chief value,” &. 

Mr. CARLISLE. That amendment I would cheerfully accept. _ 

Mr. KASSON. That would reconcile it with the proviso; and as it 
is I fear a controversy between the proviso and that. 

Mr. CARLISLE. The gentleman is mistaken if he thinks the pro- 
viso qualifies the preceding provision to any extent whatever. The 
only effect of the proviso is that the preceding part shall not apply to 
any part of the non-enumerated articles. I have discussed it on that 
theory all the way through. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose the amendment 
of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE]. This is the old 
question that was considered by the committee at the outset of this dis- 
cussion. The principle involved in this clause of the bill was involved 
in the clause of the bill to which my friend from Kentucky referred, to 
be found on page 6 of the printed bill. The difference between the two 
clauses is plain and manitest. The one provides where there are two 
rates of duty applicable, then the higher rate shall control. That we 
have already after consideration and discussion and sharp resist- 
ance from the other side. This clause now provides, not for articles 
where two duties might be applicable, but for all manufactures of iron 
or steel, either wholly or partly manufactured in any form, shall be 
dutiable at the highest rate imposed on the material of chief value. 

This clause, Mr. i was made necessary by experience. The 
experience in this country for the last twenty years has ripened into 
this provision. Without it manufactured articles were introduced into 
this country at a less rate of duty than the material out of which they 
were made. The common coal-hod made out of galvanized iron could 
be introduced into this country at a less rate of duty than the galva- 
nized iron out of which it was made. And so with innumerable other 
articles. After our tariff makers had enumerated every article known 
to trade and commerce, as they did when the revision was made in 
1861, they put in several omnibus clauses ; the ingenuity of the foreign 
manufacturer and the home importer were strained to escape the legal 
duties, and they put manufactured articles into new form with new 
designations, and brought them in at a less rate of duty than the mate- 
rial of chief value of which they were com 

Now, there is no sense in saying the coat I wear should not pay a 
higher rate of duty than the cloth of which it is made. There is no 
sense in saying thetinished product shall not pay as much duty as or more 
than the material out of which it is made. And that is all there is 
proposed by this clause. It is intended to reserve to Congress the right 
to make tariff laws, and points out to the customs officers of the Gov- 
ernment how they shall execute the law; that they shall not only exe- 
cate it according to the letter of the law, but they shall execute it ac- 
cording to the spirit of the law and in recognition of the principles 
which should control tariff legislation; and whenever it is sought to 
bring any non-enumerated article in under any of our omnibus clauses 
at a less rate of duty than the product out of which it is made, this 
clause confronts the importer and says it shall pay the higher rate of 
its component part of chief value. 

I say, Mr. Chairman, this is a provision which is the wisdom of ex- 
perience; and there is not a provision in this bill so essential to the hon- 
est and equitable administration of a tariff law as the one now under 
consideration. I hope, therefore, the amendment of the gentleman from 
Kentucky will be voted down. 

Mr. KASSON. The motion to perfect the text of course will be 
first in order, and it will obviate all desire to strike out the section. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the gentleman’s amendment? 

Mr. KASSON. I move in line 901 to strike out any and insert 
“ the component,“ and after goods, in line 902, to insert the words 
of chief value.“ 

Mr. KAssox's amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I withdraw my pro forma amendment. 

Mr. DUNN. I propose the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


And Surther, That there shall be allowed on all implements and ma- 
chinery manufactured for use in agricultural labor and production, made in 
whole or in part of materials imported on which duties have been paid, a draw- 
back equal in amount to the duty paid on such materials, to be ascertained in 
accordance with the eee of section 3019 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States; and 10 per cent. of which shall be retained for the use of the 
Government, as provided in said section. 


Mr. KELLEY. That is already in the law. 
Mr. DUNN. No, it is not. The gentleman will find that the exist- 


ing law provides for a drawback on man entered for export 
ly, and inures to the benefit of the foreign purchaser—that much- 


talked-of pauper labor of Europe and Asia—not for the American agri- 


cultural laborer. It discriminates against American labor. 

Mr. Chairman, I have not taken up the time of the committee in this 
discussion, and I trust I will be indulged to state and explain fully the 
scope and effect of this proviso. We have all observed from the be- 
ginning of this discussion that gentlemen on the other side of the 
House who support this bill as it is have been moved with very ten- 
der compassion for the interest of the farmer, and as the bill has pro- 

the farmer’s friends have seemed to increase. One by one the 

protectionist roses have drooped on that side of the House, until I feel 

assured that we have now come to the place when, if they mean what 

they say, enough have declared themselves the friends of the farmer to 
this provision. 

Mr. KELLEY. I beg leave to withdraw what I said, that the pro- 
vision of the gentleman isin the law. That relates to exports. 

Mr. DUNN. According to the census reports there is in usc, Mr. 
Chairman, in the United States about $450,000,000 worth of farm- 
ing implements and machinery, more than 50 per cent. of which, ac- 
cording to the general average of statistics, is made up of material on 
which the tariff duty will reach fully 50 per cent., being equal to about 
$110,000,000 of tariffimposed as a tax burden upon the tools of trade“ 
of the farmer. 

The actual consumption of farming implements and machinery reaches 
about $70,000,000 per annum. I do not care to be entirely accurate in 
the figures. I speak in round numbers. The material entering into 
their manufacture will reach near $35,000,000, and the tariff duty upon 
that material is in the neighborhood of $17,000,000 or $18,000,000. If 
all the materials used in the manufacture of these implements and ma- 
chinery were imported, that would be the sum actually paid and added 
to the cost of the articles and finally paid by the consumer. We may 
fairly assume that the increased cost by reason of the tariff will reach 
fully $15,000,000 paid annually by American farmers as a tax upon the 
tools of their trade. 

Now, gentlemen on this side rushed with commendable zeal a few 
days ago to the relief of the cotton farmers of the country from the 
duty on cotton-ties, amounting to the compartively insignificant sum 
of $400,000 or $500,000. Here is an opportunity presented of relieving 
agriculture of a burden of $15,000,000 per annum. Are the gentlemen 
on the other side who have avowed themselves so anxious to give some 
measure of relief to agriculture in this country ready to come up and 
do for the American farmer what they do forthe foreign pauper farm- 
laborers of the rest of the world? 

Let me read you the law as it is now, and see if you understand the 
enormous extent to which you discriminate against the American agri- 
cultural laborer and in favor of foreign laborers en in agricultural 
pursuits. And let me call attention right here to the fact, in passing, 
that there are more actual laborers enga in agriculture than in all 
other industrial pursuits put together in this country. Agriculture 
directly employs, clothes, and feeds more than one-half of our entire 
population. It furnishes 75 per cent. of all of our annual products, and 
supplies no Jess than 85 per cent. of all our foreign exports. 

Our American farmers are dependent upon the foreign market for the 
sale of the surplus of their products above the demand for domestic 
consumption, and to that extent they come in direct competition with 
foreign ‘‘ pauper labor,” as it is termed—the fellahin of Egypt, the 
debased Mongolian labor of Asia and India, the serfs of Russia, the 
peasants of Europe, and the slaves of Cubaand Brazil. Are you willing 
to give our American farm-laborers an equal chance as against these? 
Will you give them the “tools of their trade“ at the same price that 
you dothese? Are you willing to give the free negro of the South even 
an equal chance with the slave negro of Cuba and South America? 

The law as it at present exists is as follows. I read sections 3019 
and 3020, Revised Statutes of the United States: 

Sec, 3019. There shall be allowed on all articles wholly manufactured of ma- 
terials imported, on which duties have been paid when exported, a drawback 
Squa: in amount to the duty paid on such materials, and no more, to be ascer- 
tained under such regulations as shall be prescribed by ihe Secretary of the 
Treasury. Ten per cent. on the amountof all drawbacks so allowed shall, how- 
ever, be retained for the use of the United States by the collectors paying such 
drawbacks respectively. 

Src. 3020. Where fire-arms, scales, balances, shovels, spades, axes, hatchets, 
hammers, plows, cultivators, mowing-machines, nnd reapers manvfactured with 
stocks or handles made of wood grown in the United States, are exported for 
the benefit of the drawback under the preceding section, such articles shall be 
entitled to such drawback in all cases when the imported material exceeds one- 
half of the value of the material used. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RANDALL took the floor and yielded his time to Mr. DUNN. 

Mr. DUNN. I thank the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RAN- 
DALL] for that courtesy. This law allows a drawback on every dollar 
of duty paid on the material of which agricultural] implements for foreign 
exportation are manufactured; giving to the pauper labor of India, the 
slave of Cuba, and the fellah of Egypt, and serf of Russia and upon 
the shores of the Baltic, and the peasant of Europe agricultural imple- 
ments of American manufacture 50 per cent. cheaper than you give them 
to our American agricultural laborers. 

Now, sir, are gentlemen prepared todoit? I cal] upon the distinguished 

tleman from Pennsylvania, the chairman of the Ways and Means 
‘ommittee, who has professed to be moved with such tender compassion 
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and concern for the agricultural interests of the country, now to come 
forward and vote for this relief when the opportunity is offered to him 
to actually do something real for that interest. I call upon the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. ROBESON], who rose the 
other day, full panoplied in the armor of protection, to defend agri- 
culture and agricultural laborers in America against the com- 
petition they had to encounter in the foreign markets of the World. I 
call upon the gentleman from Indiana and his colleague, who have en- 
tered the lists so recently in favor of our agricultural laborers. I call 
upon the gentleman from Iowa and all the recent converts and new- 
‘born free-traders on that side to come and let us see how sincere they 
are. I know, Mr. Chairman, that they are all the friends of the farmer, 
because they say they are. 

Mr. REED. What does this—— 

Mr. DUNN. I call upon all gentlemen on that side of the House 
who have expressed their desire to benefit agriculture to come forward 
and support this amendment. Ifthey meant what they said we shall 
have a unanimous vote for it. 

Mr. REED. Is this to give to the purchasers this rebate? 

Mr. DUNN. The drawback, as in other cases, will be paid to the 
manufacturer, the effect, of course, being to reduce the cost of pro- 
duction and cheapen the article to the consumer—the farmer. 

Mr. REED. Would not it be better to give it to the purchaser? 

Mr. DUNN. This does not admit agricultural implements of foreign 
manufacture free of duty. It does not deprive American manufacturers 
of protection. It gives a rebate of the duty paid upon the material 
when it is entered for consumption in accordance with the regulations 
of the Treasury Department, for home consumption as well as for the 
benefit of the foreign laborer. It at least gives the American farm- 
laborer an equal chance with the foreigner. 

Mr. REED. Then it does not go to the agriculturist? 

Mr. DUNN. I have no doubt it will reach him. If we would re- 
quire manufacturers to sell cheap let us enable them to do so by reduc- 
ing the cost of manufacturing, This does not withdraw the protection 
from the manufacturers of agricultural implements. 

Mr. REED. I did not know but that it was intended to give to the 
purchaser something in the nature of a chromo for instance. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. DUNN, The gentleman from Maine attempts to be facetious as 
he always does when he finds himself unable to oppose a just measure 
by fair argument which he seldom attempts. This is a question that 
has to be met and voted upon here, and the country will not be deceived 
by any exhibition of the gentleman’s attempted wit, and if he attempts 
to get over it in that way he will find himself very much mistaken. 

Mr. REED. The gentleman from Arkansas is very much mistak en 
if he imagines that the country is paying any attention to this kind of 
performance. 

Mr. DUNN. I have no idea that the country pays much attention 
to the gentleman’s partof this performance. The gentleman attempts 
to brush away with flippant remarks what he can not meet with fair 
argument. We all know his habit in that respect. He often essays 
the réle of the funny man for that side of the House on such occasions. 
Let me advise him to abandon it. It does not become him. His efforts 
in thatcharacter do not comport with our ideas of the “ fitness of things.“ 
His ton is too great for such a light character. 

Mr. REED. The country pays no attention to this attempt to make 
records. The country is too sensible to be beguiled by any such mat- 
ters. The gentleman from Arkansas and every other gentleman here 


nt— 
Mr. DUNN. I have not yielded my time. 
“The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


Mr. REED. The gentleman’s time has expired and I have the floor; 
and I want to say it is an improvement to the floor. [Laughter.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to say we have spent a great deal of 
time 

Mr. DUNN. Do I understand the gentleman from Maine has the 
floor or that I have it? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
expired. 

Mr. REED. The gentleman from Arkansas got such a head of speed 
on he did not know when he got through. Now, it seems to me this 
is a very fuir example of a great deal of the debate that has gone on on 
this subject. The gentleman from Arkansas of course, and we all un- 
derstand it, has not the slightest idea that such a proposition as this is 
going to prevail. He simply did it for the purpose of hanging a dis- 
course upon it for the benefit of the agricultural population. Now, that 
discourse was not new; it was beautiful, but it was not new. I think 
an accurate calculation will show that this Hall has resounded with that 
kind of thing a number of times 

Mr. DUNN. And that kind of thing oftener from the gentleman 
drom Maine. 

Mr. REED. 

Mr. DUNN. Much oftener. 

Mr. REED. I have not spoken more than two or three times, and 
A have not found extreme cases that would justify it more than half a 
dozen times. 

Now, we arè having continually this kind of discourse, and it is de- 


The time of the gentleman from Arkansas has 


Oh, no. 


laying the business of the House. There does not seem to me, Mr. 
Chairman, to be any occasion for it. We do not expect to accomplish 
anything by it; and the idea that the people are going to pay atten- 
tion to it, are going to score us and mark us on account of our votes and 
propositions of this kind, appears to me one of the greatest mistakes 
with which public men delude themselves. The publie mostly does 
not pay any attention whatever to that kind of thing. It gets no good 
from it, and it knows it gets no good from it. 

We are e in real, serious business, or at least we hold out that 
we are; and if we are is it worth our while to spend our time on these 
matters? > 
It takes from five to ten minutes to vote on a proposition of this kind; 
and every member of the House knows what will become of the propo- 
sition, just as it has witnessed the vote on a hundred such propositions 
since this debate commenced. 

I submit to the Chair we ought to dispose of this question and ought 
not to be troubled much more with it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate on the pending amendment is exhausted. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the question of raising the taxes by means of impost 
duties has been agitated in this country at stated periods since 1789. 
But I challenge the history of tariff legislation in this country for the 
production of a bill which is more oppressive in its operations and more 
hurtful to the real welfare of the people than the bill which has been 
reported from the Committee on Ways and Means. 

And I venture another assertion, that no important measure was ever 
brought before the American Congress where more unfair and tyran- 
nical means have been resorted to in the management of the bill than 
have been resorted to in connection with this bill. Ah, Mr. Chair- 
man, those of us on this side who have carefully watched the manner 
in which this bill has been presented and the source from which it ema- 
nated have not failed to see that the bill does not originate in Congress. 
It was sired by a lobby of hired agents of monopoly, and was brought 
forth in a secret conclave unknown to the rules of this House. And 
we have further seen that perhaps the same influence has well organized 
the forces upon that side of the House. To the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. KELLEY], the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. HASKELL], 
and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY] has been assigned the 
important duty of combating objections by ingenious arguments and 
framing cunningly devised excuses in order that its most patent enor- 
mities might be concealed from the people. 

Mr. MCKINLEY. No Democratic member of the Committee on 
Ways and Means would say what you say. 
ken TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I will not be interrupted by my 

end. 

Mr. McKINLEY. 
them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois declines to yield. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I want further to call attention to 
the fact that those three distinguished gentlemen I have mentioned 
perhaps have not the taste, because they may be too honorable for it, 
they have perhaps some reputation they do not want to lose, but they 
have not yet descended to the work of detraction and vilification. That. 
work has been assigned to another, whose voice, manners, and charac- 
teristics peculiarly qualify him for that work, as has been seen on sev- 
eral occasions when on a demand for the previous question or on a mo- 
tion to rise and cut off debate he has assailed members on this floor 
when he knew they had not an opportunity to reply. 

Now, let me call attention to the fact thatevery one member on that 
side except two or three independent members has been muzzled, and 
speaks only by license of the moving and leading spirits on that side. 
Was ever such a shameful proceeding inaugurated in the American 
Congress with such a measure as this? 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee rose informally; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, a message from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of its clerks, 
informed the House that the Senate had passed without amendment 
joint resolutions of the House of the following titles: 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 109) to admit free of duty a monument to 
General Washington; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 335) to provide for the binding of the Com- 
pendium of the Tenth Census. 


Not a line of the bill but was considered by 


TARIFF. 


The Committee of the Whole resumed its session. 

Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Chairman, I have sat here and I have stood 
here upon this floor for nearly three weeks debating the details of this 
bill. Ihave listened long enough without replying to the denunci- 
ations that have come from the other side of the House leveled against 
the members of the Committee on Ways and Means. 

The honorable gentleman from Illinois [Mr. TOWNSHEND] charges 
that this bill was the creation of a corrupt and scandalous lobby. Every 
word of his declaration is a flat falsehood. . Does he comprehend ex- 
actly the full weight and 1 h and breadth of that statement? Every 
word of this bill was considered in the Ways and Means Committee. 
Never before that Ways and Means Committee, from the day they took 
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charge of the bill until they reported it, was there ever a lobbyist, a 
manufacturer, or an importer allowed to come. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Does the gentleman not remember 
that I read from a Republican paper 

Mr. HASKELL. Stop! I have the floor. Not a man was before 
that Ways and Means Committee while it was in session on this bill. 
The honorable gentleman from Kentucky, Mr. CARLISLE, is as honora- 
ble a man as the Representative from Hlinois. RANDOLPH TUCKER, of 
‘Virginia, is no scoundrel nor the tool of the lobbyists. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Neither of them have assented to 
this bill. 

Mr. HASKELL. And we sat there in that committee-room alone, 
‘the members of the committee together, and for forty days in daily ses- 
sion we di the details of this bill. When men like Mr. MORRI- 
SON, Mr. RANDALL, Mr. CARLISLE, Mr. TUCKER, Mr. KELLEY, Mr. 
Kasson, Mr. MCKINLEY, not including nor excepting myself, are 
charged upon this floor as acting as the agents of lobbyists, the man 
who charges it utters a deliberate falsehood, what I believe to be a de- 
liberate falsehood, and he knows better. [Turning to Mr. TOWNSHEND. ] 
You know better. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Just go on. 

Mr. HASKELL. I will go on, and brand just such statements as 
that here publicly. I put my honor and my character before the coun- 
try and the world. I invite the closest scrutiny of my public and pri- 

vate acts for all the years I have been in the city of Washington. No 
hound, no dirty gutter-snipe, ever sank so low yetas to eae, me with 
«dishonor in discharging my duty on this committee or any other. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

I will not stand here to assert my integrity. It is known where Iam 
known, and I make no defense of myself. But for my colleagues on 
that committee, Democratic colleagues and Republican colleagues, I 
want to brand here and now such declarations as those with the appel- 
lation that belongs to them. 

Now, a word as to the pending amendment. It is impossible of ap- 
plication. Under it every plow, every rake, every shovel, every hoe ex- 
ported would have to be estimated upon to ascertain how much of im- 
ported material entered into its manufacture, in order that the drawback 
might be paid. It is an impossible amendment. 

Mr. DUNN. Is not that now done on every one that is exported ? 

Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I withdraw my pro forma amend- 
ment, and move to strike out the last two words. 

I do not desire to bandy epithets with even the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. HASKELL], much less with some others that I have held in 
less esteem than I have held him. [Laughter on the Republican side.] 
I do not propose to go into the cess-pools to throw filth at any gentleman. 
I have not in the remarks that I made intended them for personal appli- 
cation to any of the gentlemen on the Committee of Ways and Means 
whom I have mentioned. 

I simply intended to inform this country of a fact that I derived 
from the statements of Republican organs in this country, that that com- 
mittee-room has been surrounded and crowded by the hired agents of 
these tariff monopolists, and that it is the spirit and the influence that 
they have exerted—I will not say corruptiy—upon the members of the 
committee—it is the influence and the spirit they have exerted which 
have brought forth this bill. 

Now, I have not had any personal animosity toward the gentleman 
from Kansas. I have been surprised at the ability and the information 

which he has displayed in the management of this bill [laughter], for 
I confess that he is about the only one on that side who has shown any 

nequaintance with the bill. And I was surprised, because I never knew 

the A gant yr before to display any knowledge or any information 

worth considering on any question that he ever discussed on this floor. 
[Renewed laughter. ] 

Now, I do not know whether the gentleman intended to hurl at me 
the epithet of Peng guilty intentionally of uttering a falsehood. I do 
not know whether he intends to charge me with a deliberate falsehood 
or not. I only want to say that if he here—[Mr. HASKELL rose]—I 
want to know whether the gentleman charges me personally with utter- 
ing a falsehood. 

Mr, HASKELL. Answer me one question first, and then I will 
answer you, 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I will not. 

Mr. HASKELL. I want that you should answer one statement, so 
that the Reporters’ notes may be accurately conformed to your declara- 
tion. I want you to answer whether or not you said that this bill was 
not made under the rules of this House, but was the creation of a cor- 
rupt lobby? 

r. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I will answer the gentleman. 

Mr. HASKELL. Did you say that? 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I said then, and I say again, that 
this bill was sired by the hired agents of monopolists. 

I did not say, or intend to say at the time—subsequent events will 
develop the question whether I may truthfully say or not—that the 
gentleman himself was a tool of the monopolists; I simply intended to 

assert what I repeat here, that this bill was made up by, was inspired 


by, was sired by the hired agents of monopoly, and that your Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means has adopted it, and that the caucus of your Re- 
publican members have reported it to this House. . 

Mr. HASKELL. I then repeat, repeat 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is exhaused. The question is on agree- 


ing to the amendment. 
I simply want to say to the gentle- 


Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. 
man that if he charges me—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The pending question is on the amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Arkansas, which will be read. 

The Clerk again read the amendment. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. I move to amend by striking out 
machinery“ wherever it occurs. 

The CHAIRMAN. Two amendments are already pending. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Ilinois. I withdraw my amendment. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. I renew it and yield to my colleague. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Before I say further what I desire 
not to say unless I am driven to it, I wish to know whether the gentle- 
man himself charges me personally with a falsehood. 

Mr. HASKELL. What I said was that the statement made was a 
false statement, and that I repeat. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Now, I wish to know whether the 
gentleman draws a distinction between a bare statement and the 
sonal honor of the gentleman who makes the statement. [Laughter 
on the Republican side.] 

Mr. HENDERSON, I rise to a question of order 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I want the gentleman from Kansas 
to answer. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I wish to know whether this House is to be- 
come a ‘‘ bear garden’ or whether we are to proceed in an orderly and 
deliberate manner in considering this bill? 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I do not yield to my colleague. 

pria CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s colleague rises to a question of 
order. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. If it does not come out of my time 
I shall not object of course to his stating his point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thegentleman from Illinois [Mr. TOWNSHEND] 
will proceed in order. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Now, Mr. Chairman, the statement 
I have made has heen a matter of public notoriety. Leading Repub- 
lican papers have made it. I have simply repeated it on this floor. If 
the gentleman merely desires to brand the statement that has been 
spread through this land, I have no personal issue with him; but if he 
here shields himself behind his privileges in debate on this floor for the 
purpose of publicly insulting me, I wish to know it [laughter on the 
Republican side]; and if the well-trained backers who follow at his 
heels, properly express his feelings, I want to say to him 

Mr. HENDERSON, I wish to inquire again what is the question be- 
fore this committee? 

The CHAIRMAN. The motion of the gentleman from Illinois to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Is my colleague discussing the question? If he 
is not, I call him to order. 

Mr. KASSON. Will the gentleman from Illinois allow me to sug- 

a word? 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. If it does not come out of my 
time. 

Mr. KASSON. I only want to say to the gentleman from Illinois, in 
the common interest of the House, that by the rules of the House the 
distinction has always been drawn between a personal charge and a 
charge of misstatement in facts alleged. Now, if the gentleman will 
allow me a moment further, he must remember the character of the 
charge in this case, which was practically that of corruption on the 
part not merely of one gentleman but of others. Every member of the 
committee knows that charge to be incorrect. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Let the gentleman from Kansas 
make that explanation, and I will be content. 

Mr. KASSON. The gentleman has made his statement. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I gave the gentleman from Kansas 
fair J es to say whether that was the meaning attached to his 
words 

Mr. KASSON. I only wish to say to the gentleman that the situa- 
tion is not one to call for further persistence. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I wish to know from the gentleman 
from Kansas whether the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Kasson] has 
n stated his meaning and feeling on this question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Then I withdraw my amendment, 
and move to strike out the last four words. 

Mr. PAGE. I object to the withdrawal. 
except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. DUNN. _I desire to say 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate on the present amendment is exhausted. 

Mr. DUNN. I move to strike out the last word in order to answer 
one statement made by the gentleman from Kansas. He says that this 
amendment is impossible of administration. 


It can not be withdrawn 
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Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Do I understand the gentleman from 
Arkansas to have the floor? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas has been recog- 
nized. 


Mr. DUNN. I donot yield to the gentleman from Illinois. Iwant 
to discuss this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas will proceed. 

Mr. DUNN. The gentleman from Illinois can have his question of 
personal privilege to-morrow. I desire to say that under the present 
law the same system which the gentleman from Kansas thinks im- 
practicable is now applied to every plow, every hoe, every mower and 
reaper, all the machinery that goes out of this country and upon which 
a rebate is allowed for all materials entirely of foreign production—a 
rebate of more than 50 per cent. If the Government can estimate that, 
it can estimate this. Why, sir, this Government pursues every little 
distillery hid in the caves and hollows of the mountains in this country. 
It follows up everything in the long line of articles subject to duty 
and estimates and gauges them. It isno more difficult of adjustment 
than some articles they export would be, and that is no answer to the 
amendment, and this proposition can not be lightly brushed away by 
the flippant remarks of the gentleman from Maine or by the sweeping 
assertions of the gentleman from Kansas. It is a question that concerns 
agriculture, the great leading industry of our country. 

Mr. KELLEY. I move the committee rise. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I hope the Ifouse will permit 
me 

Mr. KELLEY. I insist on my motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee 5 rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan, reported that the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union had, according to order, had 
under consideration the bill (H. R. 7313) to impose duties upon for- 
eign imports, and for other purposes, and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. ALDRICH, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of the following titles; 
when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (S. 2239) granting right of way for railroad purposes and tele- 
graph lines through the lands of the United States ineluded in the Fort 
Smith military reservation, at Fort Smith, in the State of Arkansas; 

A bill (S. 2305) authorizing the commissioner of the Freedman’s 
Savings and Trust Company to examine and audit certain claims against 
said company, and to pay certain dividends barred by the act of Feb- 

21, 1881, and for other purposes; and 
A bill (S. 2356) to authorize the increase of the capital stock of the 


Second National Bank of Xenia, Ohio. 
TARIFF. 
Mr. KELLEY. I move that the House resolve itself into Commit- 


tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the purpose of 
further considering the tariff bill; and pending that motion I also move 
that all debate on the pending paragraph and all amendments thereto 
be limited to one-half of one minute. 

The motion was agreed to. 

. TheSPEAKER. The question now recurs on the motion that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. Burrows, of Michigan, in the 
chair, and resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 7313) to im- 
pose duties on foreign imports, and for other purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN. By order of the House all debate on the pending 
paragraph and all amendments thereto has been limited to one-half of 
one minute. 

Mr. KELLEY. I propose to consume the one-half minute in express- 
ing the hope that the paragraph as it came from the committee will be 
promptly adopted. 

The question recurred on Mr. DUNN’s amendment. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 22, noes 102. 

So the amendment was disag to. 

Mr. WHEELER. I move the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Insert after the word “ value,” in line 909, the following: 
“Provided further, That the duty upon non-enumerated articles composed either 
in whole or in part of iron or steel shall not exceed 45 per cent. ad valorem,” 


The amendment was disagreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

If two or more rates of duty should be applicable to any imported article it 
shall be classified for duty under the highest of such rates. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I move to strike that out, as it has already been 
provided for in a former part of the bill. 

The motion was to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ii rted in the fi f 2 t each d of fi 

Pesos ara mpo! S 1 oen cents on pound of fine copper 


or coarse copper, and copper ce- 
ment, 3} cents on each pound of fine copper contained therein; old copper, fit 


only for remanufacture, clippings from 


new copper, brass, in bars or pigs, old 


brass and clippings from brass or Dutch metal, and all compesition metal of 
which copper is a component material of chief value, 34 cents per pound; cop- 
per in plates, bars, ingots, Chili or other pigs, and in other forms not manufact- 
ured or enumerated in this act,4 cents per pound; copper in rolled plates called 
brasier's copper, sheets, rods, pipes, and copper bottoms, and all manuſagtures 
of copper, orof Which copper shall bea component of chief valuc, not specifically 
enumerated or provided for in this act, 35 per cent. ad vulorem. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I move, in lines 920 and 921, to strike out the 
words “ brass, in bars or pigs, old brass and clippings from brass or 
Dutch metal.“ And I make that motion witha view of inserting those 
articles in a separate class at the rate of duty now fixed by law. 

The present duty on this brass is 15 per cent. ad valorem. It is nov 
proposed by classifying it with copper to put on it a duty of 3} cents 
per pound. Everybody knows that brass is not copper. It is true cop- 
per enters into the composition of the metal, but there is noreason why 
this article, and it contains only a certain percentage of copper, should 
be dutiable at the same rate as pure copper itself. 

Mr. HUBBELL, If the gentleman had examined this question he 
would have found out all these composition metals have a larger per- 
centage of copper than of any other metal. Take brassor take tin, and 
the component part of chief value in brass is copper; and so with clip- 
pings of brass or Dutch metal. When you get the composition metal 
made of copper and little zinc the copper is easily separated. The com- 
mission in examining this question found under the old law that copper 
was being imported in this way and wasseparated from the zinc after it 
e this country. If not separated it was ſound it was largely 
used in the arts here as composition metal. There is no reason for strik- 
ing out any single article named by the gentleman's amendment, not 
one, Lemme copper is the component part of chief value of all these 
articles. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Brass is composed of copper and tin. 

Mr. HUBBELL. Yes. 

5 Mr. CARLISLE. Two-thirds copper and one-third tin. The tin is 
ree. 

Mr. HUBBELL. Will the gentlemanallow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. CARLISLE. Certainly. 

Mr. HUBBELL. Do younot know that there is no fixed formula for 
the manufacture of brass, and they may put nine parts of copper and one 
part of tin and call it brass, and all you have to do is to separate them 
so as to bring in the copper free? That is what this clause is intended 
to prevent. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I inadvertently stated tin instead of zinc; but it is 
immaterial to this discussion. If the gentleman simply proposes to tax 
the copper contained in it the proposition would be a very different one; 
but the proposition here is to tax the whale at 3 cents per pound, al- 
though only a part of it consists of copper. It changes the existing law 
by increasing the duty from 15 per cent. ad valorem to 3 cents per pound. 

Mr. RANDALL. What is the equivalent ad valorem of 3 cents per 
pound ? 

Mr. CARLISLE, About 25 per cent. 

Mr. HUBBELL. As this amendment is pending, I want it to be 
fairly understood by the committee before the vote is taken upon it. 
This proposition, as it now stands, is not only to protect the copper in- 
dustry of this country, but it is also a protection to the brass manu- 
facturers. Under the 15 per cent. ad valorem, if the gentleman looks 
to the imports he will find that large quantities of brass, old brass par- 
ticularly, were imported at the low rate of duty simply for the purpose 
of extracting the copper from it. 

Now, as I have said, Mr. Chairman, there is no fixed formula for the 
manufacture of brass. It is simply a mixture of copper and zinc. You 
may put six parts of copper and four parts of zine, or you may put 
seven parts of copper and six of zine, and in either case you have what 
is known in commerce as brass. The only change is in the amount of 
copper which you put into the composition. If therefore this amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Kentucky is allowed to prevail you not only 
allow a large proportion of the export to come in free, but you strike a 
heavy blow at the brass manufacturers of this country, who are build- 
ing up a large business, and one that deserves consideration at our 
hands. I hope, therefore, that the amendment will not prevail. 

Mr. CARLISLE. The gentleman will sce that I do not include the 
composition metal in my amendment. 

Mr. HUBBELL. I know; but it comes in at the same. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon agreeing to the amendment 
of the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The amendment was not agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Nickel, in ore, matte, or other crude form not ready for consumption in the 
arts, 15 cents per pound on the nickel contained therein. 

Nickel, nickel oxide, alloy of any kind in which nickel is the element of chief 
value, 25 cents per pound. 

Mr. PAGE. I desire to offer an amendment to line 942. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I want to propose an amendment to reduce the 
duty on nickel. 

Mr. PAGE, I will withhold my amendment until after the gentle- 
man from Kentucky has been heard. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I move to strike out ‘25 cents per pound,” in line 
942, and insert ‘“15 cents per pound;’’ so that it will read: 

Nickel, nickel oxide, alloy of any kind in which nickel is the element of chief 
value, 15 cents per pound, 
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Mr. Chairman, it is not my purpose to say much in support of this 
amendment, although a great deal could be said in favor of it. We 
have just fixed the duty on argentine, albata, or German silver, un- 
manufactured, at 25 per cent. ad valorem. Now, in the manufacture 
of that metal there is used sixty parts of copper, twenty of nickel, and 
twenty of tin; sometimes fifty-five parts of copper, twenty and six- 
tenths of nickel, and twenty of tin. That is what is known as 
silver. In the manufacture of white metal or albata there is used in 
addition about two and one-half parts of iron to harden the composi- 
tion. We have placed the duty upon the nickel ore and matte at 15 
cents per pound on the nickel contained therein; and I see no reason 
why we should impose more than 15 cents per pound upon the nickel 
alloys or oxide. 

This nickle or nickel alloy isa material used by large industries here 
in manufacturing German silver and German silver ware. It enters 
into the manufacture of all this ware and forms the large part of its cost; 
and the proposition now is to put on it a higher duty—and I want the 
attention of gentlemen upon the other side of the House to this state- 
roposition now is to put a much higher duty upon the ma- 
terial which the manufacturers of this ware are compelled to use than 
you put upon the manufactured article of Germansilver, argentine, and 
albata itself. And if weareto preserve whatthegentleman from Penn- 
sylvania spoke of, I believe, as the harmony of this bill,“ we ought 
not to put a higher rate of duty upon the material than we put upon 
the article manufactured from that material. We have snore passed 
the manufactured article and put it down to 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. KELLEY. We have passed one of the manufactures in which 
nickel enters as a component part only. But there is scarcely a metal 
that enters into more varieties of forms and utility than nickel. Now, 
the duty should be proportioned to the cost of the article in time and 
labor required in its production. 

There is no such thing as pure nickel ore. It is found in connection 
with any or other ores alwa; The reduction of the ore to matte or 
the crudest of commercial forms is a work of weeks and oftentimes or 
months. We have put nickel in ore or matte or other crude forms on 
which the duty was formerly 30 cents down to 15 cents. It isa thing 
that has been weeks and months in being advanced separated from the 
cobalt with which the nickel ore is imp and advanced to this 
condition; and we have put on nickel, nickel oxide, alloy of any kind 
in which nickel is the elementof chief value 25 cents per pound, which 
is an advance of 5 cents per pound, while there was a reduction of 15 
upon the intermediate 

The story of this nickel trade is a little curious. Under theold law 
the nickel alloy came in at a lower rate. Thecommercial article known 
as nickel alloy contains 50 per cent. or less of nickel, and the balance 
is copper. But gradually importers increased the quantity of nickel 
until finally 99 per cent. of nickel was admitted through the custom- 
house as nickel alloy. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Allow me to say to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania that I have no objection whatever to the classification of nickel 
alloy with nickel, because I have no doubt that it is a very properand 
correct classification; but my objection is to the increase of duty from 
20 cents to 25 cents a pound. 

Mr. KELLEY. Well, upon the whole article there is not an in- 
crease of duty. 

The article, as I was saying, was imported under the lowest rate of 
duty at 99 per cent., and in 1881, on an investigation made by the 
Treasury, canceling of all such entries was ordered. 

An impression has been created that nickel is a thing peculiar to 
Pennsylvania. It is an ore that abounds in equal richness with the 
Pennsylvania mines in the State of Connecticut in the neighborhood of 
the manufactories of that State which use nickel. I should like the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Buck] to listen to what I am say- 
ing. Isay that nickel ore of the quality found in Pennsylvania abounds 
in Connecticut in the neighborhood of the manufacturers of albata and 
other white ware. But no man is found there who is willing to em- 
bark his energy and his capital in the production of nickel. None have 
been found since the last one was swamped utterly. One man in the 
country was found ready to put his money in because he studied the 
subject and imported German skilled labor from the nickel mines and 
nickel works of Germany and made, under the tariff duties we gave 
him, œ reasonable success. But under the admission of pure nickel 
and 99 per cent. of nickel as nickel alloy, these works have been closed. 

[Here the hammer fell. 

Mr. KELLEY. I would like a few minutes more in this connection. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I ask that the time of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania be extended. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. KELLEY. The ore is found ina number of States in the 
Union. But it requires large capital; it requires much skill; it requires 
great patience; for months must elapse before the first dollar of return 
can be had from a capital involving hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
And I appeal to the gentleman from Connecticut [atr. Buck] to say 
whether every man that ever undertook to work a icut nickel- 
mine was not ruined thereby or driven out by his losses. 

Mr. BUCK. I could name several such. 

Mr. KELLEY. The gentleman from Connecticut says he can name 


several such. Now, why should Congress set about destroying the one 
man that has given them an example who is training skilled workmen 
that they may work those mines? 

But the production is not confined to Connecticut and Pennsylvania. 
It abounds, I think, in half the explored States of the Union. I hold 
in my hand a Colorado paper that was handed to me yesterday, the 
Denver Evening World of the Sth of this month, in which I find this 
announcement: 

Nickel has been struck in considerable quantities in the O'Donovan Rossa 
Mine of the Saginaw Valley Mining Company at Dumont. 

Which I am told is a point forty miles west of Denver. 

It is stated to be better than the Pennsylvania nickel. Mr. Cooper has some 
fine specimens, which he is assaying. 

That is taken by the Denver World from the Colorado Mining Ga- 
zette. 

Now, I ask that this bill shall not be so framed as to preclude the 
development of our nickel resources and stop a manufacture which 
from the process of composition will cheapen nickel in our market as 
it has cheapened every other production. I hope the rates proposed by 
the Committee on Ways and Means will be maintained by the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. REAGAN. I move to strike out the last word for the purpose 
of ere seg ee to the remarkable statement just made by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY |}—which is not singular in 
connection with the management of this bill that here is a business 
which hasruined all who have engaged in it for the production of a cheap 
metal with 20 cents a pound duty upon it; and yet with such a state- 
ment he asks to increase that duty to 25 cents a pound on a cheap metal. 
He does this when he has shown by his own statement that the present 
rate of 20 cents a pound has ruined all persons that attempted to pro- 
duce the article. 

Mr. KELLEY. It has not ruined the present manufacturer of nickel. 
True, it has forced him to close his mine and his works, but it has not 
ruined him. 

Mr. REAGAN. That is sufficient. It has forced him to close his 
mine and his works. I make no comment. Argument would becloud 
a statement like this. 

The question being taken on Mr. CARLISLE’S amendment to strike 
out 25 cents“ and insert 15 cents,“ there were—ayes 47, noes 51. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I dislike to make the point that there is no quo- 
rum. But if we are to go on with this important bill gentlemen should 
stay here and vote. If there is such utter indifference to the bill we 
might as well drop it. 

The CHAIRMAN. A quorum not having voted the Chair appoints 
as tellers the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. HASKELL] and the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE]. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 81, 
noes 78. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PAGE. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert after line S42 the following: 

“ Quicksilver, 25 per cent. ad valorem.” 2 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. Chairman, if I can have the attention of the com- 
mittee for a few moments I should like to give some of the reasons why 
I think quicksilver should be taken from the free-list and a duty placed 
upon it. . 

One-half of the quicksilver produced in the world is produced in the 
United States, and nearly the entire amount of that is produced in Cali- 
fornia. There are to-day thirty millions of dollars invested in the pro- 
duction of quicksilver from the mines in the State of California; and 
over 6,000 people are employed in the mining and the various manu- 
factures of quicksilver. 

Quicksilver was dutiable up to 1875 or 1876, to 1875, I think, at from 
10 to 15 per cent. ad valorem, and it was then taken out of the dutiable 
list and placed on the free-list. Now, I can see no reason why quick- 
Silver should be placed on the free-list. It is certainly entitled to the 
same measure of protection which is given to every other industry in 
the United States. 

Gentlemen should remember that everything that enters into the pro- 
duction and manufacture of this article, every tool and implement made 
of steel and iron, and the coal also, is taxed. The quicksilver miners and 
mine-owners in California have to pay a tax on every particle of coal 
they use, on every tool they use. e flasks in which the quicksilver 
is put are taxable at a rate of duty from 45 to 75 per cent., while foreign 
quicksilver comes into this country in iron flasks without any duty 
whatever on those flasks. 

The American producer of quicksilver is compelled to pay a tax in 
order to protect the mining industries of other States of this Union. 
I do not complain of this, but I do complain that an industry in which 
is invested thirty millions of capital, and which employs over six thou- 
sand laborers in my own State, is taxed upon every article used by it 
which is produced in other States, every article necessary to dig the 
ore from the mines and put the metal in condition for the market. 

I say that 35 per cent. ad valorem is not an unusual or extravagant 
protection for this great industry. The mines of quicksilver in Cali- 
fornia steadily increased their production from 1850 to 1880. In 1850+ 
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they produced 7,723 flasks, and the production increased until 1880, 
when they produced 1,197,095 flasks of quicksilver. 

It is true that there has been a falling off in the production in the 
last two or three years, but that has been owing to the fact that you 
compel those who have invested in this enterprise to put their capital 
in competition with English capital. They are also compelled to pay 
their laborers the rates of labor in California, which, as the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] knows, is from 10 to 15 per cent. 
higher than the wages of labor on the Atlantic coast. While they have 
been compelled to do this they have been forced into a competition with 
the mine-owners of Spain and foreign countries where the cheapest kind 
of labor is employed. 

You say to these men that they shall pay tribute to other States of 
this Union upon the iron and steel which is made into the tools they 
use. You also say that foreign quicksilver shall be allowed to come into 
this country in iron flasks upon which no duty is levied, while if the 
quicksilver producers of our own country wish to purchase those flasks 
in this country they are compelled to pay what is equivalent to a duty 
of 40 or 50 per cent.; and then you put quicksilver on the free-list. 

I have no complaint to make, no fault to find with the Committee of 
Ways and Means; undoubtedly this matter was overlooked by them. 
There is no gentleman on this floor who will support this bill or any 
part of it, there is no Democrat on the other side of the House, be he 
free-trader or what not, who willnot at once recognize the inconsistency 
of taxing the iron, the steel, the coal used in the production and man- 
ufacture of quicksilver, the iron flasks in which the quicksilver is put, 
and yet have quicksilver put on the free-list. 

[Here the hammer fell. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I rise not so much to oppose the amend- 
ment which has been offered by the gentleman from California [Mr. 
PAGE] as to ask permission to have printed in the RECORD a statement 
in reference to an item which was passed while I was unavoidably 
absent from the Hall. 

Mr. KELLEY. I think we had better proceed with what we are 
considering now, and have that come in at another time. 

Mr. PAGE. I object to having this matter interrupted by any for- 
eign or outside matter. 

Sir, COX, of New York. Iwill not embarrass your matter at all. I 
simply ask to have printed in the RECORD a statement from Mr. Worth- 
ington C. Ford, of New York, a disinterested and analytical state- 
ment upon the subject of lead in pigs. It may be more useful in the 
future, when the tariff bill shall get to a conference, than it is in this 
inconsequential discussion, 

There was no objection, and leave was granted accordingly. 

The communication is as follows: 


Sin: In reading the discussion on the lines covering acetate of lead, white 
lead, &o., it did not seem to me as if the whole story had been told. It may be 
well to call attention to some facts when the subject of lead is reached in the 
metal schedule, Lead used to be mined for itself, the chief mines lying in Galena, 
and was transported in the form of pig down d shi from 
New Orleans to New York, If you w 
of the Director of the Mint for 1881, on 54, you will see that between the 
years 1541 and 1852 the * of Pig-lead ruled low. From 1828 to 1846 the duty 
on imported lead (in pigs) was 3 cents per pound; in the latter year it was re- 
duced to 20 per cent. ad valorem, and in 1857 to 15 per cent, These changes are 
of no account. I only mention them to show that up to 1846 the trade must 
have conformed itself to the duty. For some yeo prior to 1817 we imported 
no lead, but on the contrary exported it. With the reduction in duty imports 
began to come in, showing that the domestic supply was not 5 775 to the de- 
mand. If you will look further at Mr. Burchard’s prices you will see that lead 
with recent years has ruled higher than between 1832-1851, and this, too, in 
spite of (1) a change in the manner of production, by which the lead is now a 
by-product of silver miniog most lead oresat present worked being argentifer- 
ous ores; and (2) ac n the means of transportation, by which the long 
vo; by the Gulf is done away with, In my estimation the price of lead 
should have fallen in a marked from these causes; but when I came to 
look into the actual conditions of the industry I found reasons for explaining 
not only why it has not fallen, but also why it can not fall so long as the present 
duty is maintained on pig-lead. The market is controlled wholly by the do- 
mestie producer; and as the product is easily handled, is practically indestruet- 
ible, not being wig ign by fire or water, it forms a very safe commodity for ad- 
vances, and is in fact easily cornered. S a corner occurred in 1 ast, one 
mine disposing of 5,000 tons on the understanding that it would sell no more 
that year. The result was that while the price on June 2 was $4.55 one hun- 
dred pounds, in the last week in Septe rit had been forced to 8512. and at 
the end of the year had only fallen to $4.65. From June to September the 
avuilable stock was practically concentrated in the hands of one party. This, 
Iam told, is not an unusual circumstance in the trade. The effect on the white- 
lend industry of such fluctuations can easily be imagined. The lead is pur- 
chased, but the man red uct is not ready for the market for two or 
three months. So that the white lead pre from high-priced pigs may 
prove a heavy loss when thrown upon a market in which pigs are low, as the 
manufacture follows the material in price. This corner poet the price of 
lead up to almost the point at which it would be cheaper to import foreign lead, 
and of course with the high duty a greater range and temptation to speculate 
in this material is afforded. The foreign market is always about a cent and a 
half below the domesticmarket. It does seem as if silver-mines received enough 
protection through the silver legislation of 1878 not to demand also a protection 
on a by-product. A manufacturer of white lead said to me that a duty of 1 cent 


= 1 — on pig-lead would be about the correct thing for his pu: and 
also said that with free lead he could even stand free white lead, though it 
would be a difficult task to compete with foreign articles of lead. All such 


statements by in parties must of course be taken with allowance, but I 
think that only common sense demandssome reduction in the duty on pig-lead. 
While I watch with interest the debates in both House and Senate, yet it 
seems as if it was time misspent. The revenue-tariff men deserve great credit, 
ven if their efforts are unavailing. 
Y, 


WORTHINGTON C. FORD. 
Hon. S. S. Cox, M. C. 


Mr. KELLEY. I rise for the purpose of saying that if there is any- 
body who desires to oppose the amendment of the gentleman from 
poit I will yield to him; if not, I would be glad to say some- 


ing. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I would like to oppose it. 

Mr, FLOWER. I would like to ask a few questions. 

Mr. KELLEY. Ifthe gentleman from Kansas desires to oppose the 
amendment, I will yield to him. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I rise to oppose the amendment. 

Mr. PAGE. It is sure to pass now. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ANDERSON. This is a case which brings pre-eminently into 
view a fact which should in my judgment always be considered in con- 
nection with the laying of duties, that is the cost of transportation. Be- 
cause of its position upon the continent, California suffers many hard- 
ships which States on the eastern coast do not; and I fully sympathize 
with the gentleman from California [Mr. PAGE] in that respect. 

In this case you have the question presented in this way: there are 
certain importations of quicksilver made on the Atlanticslope. In order 
to protect the quicksilver of the Pacific slope yon propose to impose a 
duty which becomes tantamount to a rate which shall equal the usual 
cost of transportation by rail of quicksilver from California to the East. 
That rly presents the question whether, as regards all of the arts 
in which quicksilver is employed in the East, it is proper that a tax 
equal to the cost of transportation from San Francisco to New York shall 
be levied upon the East. I do not think it is proper in this case, and 
for that reason I am opposed to this amendment. 

Allow me to say, sir, there is an underlying principle springing out 
of geographical sections to which, I fancy, must be largely aned the 
various opinions of gentlemen as to the rates of duty in specific cases; 
because in one sense this tariff does run itself down sometimes to spe- 
cific districts. For this reason you will sometimes find that aninterest, 
say in Massachusetts or Pennsylvania, is claimed to be of great impor- 
tance by representatives of that locality while it may be cared for very 
little by gentlemen from other States. Thus you find, as different ques- 
tions arise, gentlemen from different Congressional districts vote as their 
specific interest is affected. Right here in my judgment is the real bot- 
tom, the bed-rock of the various views in reference to the fixing of du- 
ties. 

In this case I do not believe it to be fair either to the people on the 
eastern slope or to the people in the center of the continent, that there 
should be such a rate of duty fixed as will practically compel those who 
use this article to pay the cost of transportation. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Several members addressed the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KEL- 
LEY] has some time remaining. 

Mr. KELLEY. I propose to amend the rate of duty as proposed by 
the gentleman from Calitornia [Mr. PAGE] from 35 per cent. to 25 per 
cent., and I hope he will accept the amendment. I happened to be in 
the House when the duty was taken off quicksilver, and I always felt 
that a wrong was done to California by one of her own Representatives, 
a gentleman who had been opposing everything like protective duties. 
When the question of quicksilver came up he tauntingly said, Ves, 
put it on the free-list, too;’’ and he was taken at his word. There has 
never been an opportunity in the general revision of the tariff to put it 
back. 

Six hundred thousand pounds of foreign quicksilver are now im- 
ported annually. The question of transportation does not interfere so 
much as the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANDERSON] thinks; first, 
because quicksilver is consumed mainly in the mining States—the 
State in which it is produced, and the neighboring States. Again, 
when produced in Spain it is sent directly or by way of London in ships 
going to California for wheat, It is taken as ballast, and the cost of 

rtation is merely nominal. I feel that the imposition of a just 
rate of duty on this large product of the Pacific coast is due to the main- 
tenance of our system of protection. I hope thgre will be imposed an 
adequate duty, which I think should not excel 25 per cent. 

[Here the hammer fell]. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. Chairman, I feel inclined to accept the amendment 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] to make this duty 
25 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Chairman, in regard to the duty on quicksilver, 
I wish to say that while I am not advocating a tariff for protection, and 
while I would be glad to see at least three-fourths of our dutiable articles 
upon the free-list, I believe that as the system of protection now prevails, 
and is to becontinued, quicksilver should have a reasonable protection. 
But as to the amount that should be laid on this article, I confess I 
am not so well advised. It is known to every gentleman that quick- 
silver is used by every gold-miner in our State; and if, by reason of any 
duty laid by this Congress, the price of quicksilver is increased the 
burden will rest upon every miner who is delving in our mountain 
sides. The tax on quicksilver which the miner must use is no small 
consideration to him. It is true that the large companies operating 
their great mines can well afford to pay a higher price for quicksilver 
than that which prevails at the present time. But in our State the 
poor miner in every gulch and upon every ravine must have this article; 
it is an article of indispensable necessity in his occupation. Therefore 
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I hope gentlemen will be very considerate in any duty which they may 


lay upon quicksilver. I am willing that the men, some 5,000 or 6,000, 
e in the uction of quicksilver should have some protection; 
but Jam unwilling to lay any undue burden upon the thousands of 
miners who are in taking out the precious metals all over our 
State. Iam glad my colleague has accepted the modification making 
the duty 25 per cent., though in my judgment even that is too high. 

[Here the hammer fell]. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. I move to amend by striking out the last word. 
Having already submitted to the House a pamphlet giving the detailed 
history of this quicksilver business, I wish now simply to submit a few 
facts in a general way: All the quicksilver in the world, except about 
2,000 flasks of 76 pounds each, is produced by Spain, Austria, and 27 
or 28 mines on the Pacific coast. The miners who are producing quick- 
silver on the Pacific coast have entered into the business with small 
capital, and many of them with mines in which the ore of the quicksil- 
ver, the cinnabar, is found in small pockets, separated by large places 
of barren ground, making mining difficult and very often so expensive 
that only heavy capital can persist in the enterprise. 

The consequence has been that in compating for the California market 
with the t mines of Spain and Austria, the products of which are 
managed by the heuse of Rothschild & Co., our quicksilver produci 
people have had to go under, with the exception of three or four j 
companies, and these were so badly crippled that they were obliged to 
make a compromise with these great monopolists, and agree to sell their 
products for three years at 42 cents a pound. As soon as the bargain 
was closed that monopoly began to raise the price of quicksilver, first 
to 60 cents, then to 64 cents, then to 75 cents, then to 80 cents, then to 
$1.25, and finally to $1.75. They kept it at an average of $1.55 for two 

ears. And even at the end of three years, when the young mines 
to come up, being no longer bound by the contract, the price 
was kept up to 70 cents. 

I sympathize entirely, Mr. Chairman, with the remarks of my col- 
league from Californiain regard to the protection of the mining interests, 
but I know, as I was buying quicksilver myself at the time, that the 
miners are willing to pay a small tax or duty as an insurance sufficient 
to keep alive the quicksilver production on the Pacific coast. If they 
can keep those producers on their feet they will be obliged to sell at a 
reasonable price and we will have some competition. Of twenty-eight 
of them there are only seven on their feet, and four of these are in debt, 
the largest $100,000, and made nothing last year. If we can keep them 
alive and keep up a competition so that the miners can get quicksilver 
at a reasonable price, the miners are willing, as I have said, to pay a 
duty or tax as insurance. I appeal to this side of the House to notice 
the grounds upon which this is placed. 

Mr. SPARKS. I move to amend the amendment of the gentleman 
from California by striking out 25 per cent.’ and inserting ‘10 per 
cent.“ 

Mr. PAGE. I hope not. 

Mr. SPARKS. I am prompted to do this, Mr. Chairman, partly for 
the reason that the Tariff Commission in their report have recommended 
a 10 per cent. duty on this article. 

Mr. KELLEY. I think 15 per cent. 

Mr. SPARKS. No, sir; the commission recommended 10 per cent. 
The article is now on the free-list. I am in favor of taxing im 
quicksilver for the purpose of producing revenue for the Government, 
and not otherwise. I do not want to adjust a tariff so as to protect the 
quicksilver-mining industry or any other industry. I do not believe, 
as a representative of the people, I have the constitutional right todo 
so, nor would I do so by discriminative legislation had I the power to 
do it. But we have an undoubted right and it is our duty to levy taxes 
for the support of the Government, and I am for taxing this particular 
article as well as all others for that purpose. 

Mr. HUTCHINS. I should like to ask the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. CARLISLE], who is a member of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, whether he thinks a duty on this article, under the circum- 
stances, of 25 per cent. would be more than a revenue duty? 

Mr. SPARKS. I would rather thegentleman from New York should 
not ask his question of the gentleman from Kentacky in my time, but 
wait until he gets the floor himself for that purpose. 

I remember reading in the newspapers or magazines a few years 
that the quicksilver miners of California were exporting quicksilver in 
large quantities, and quite largely if not entirely supplying the Chinese 
market with that article, and I presume they are doing so to-day. I 
have also been impressed with the belief for many years, by association 
with California men and by reading the papers, that what are known as 
the New Almaden mines in California, since their discovery and open- 
ing, have produced more quicksilver than any other mines on and 
that those who operate them can produce it cheaper than it can be done 
in the old Almaden mines in Spain or elsewhere. 

But whether they can do so or not, I do not, so far as my vote goes, 
propose to give them a bounty on their industry. I believe 10 per cent. 
is a rate which will produce a fair and reasonable revenue to the Gov- 
ernment. It has been recommended by the Tariff Commission, and I 
think ought to be adopted, 

I further believe these gentlemen from California are making a mis- 


take when they attempt to build up a monopoly in the mining of quick- 
silver on the Pacific coast, because there are, in my judgment, no people 
in the world who need that article so much as the Pacific coast miners. 
and the owners of mines there producing the precious gold and 
silver. I do not understand, therefore, why my friend [Mr. PAGE] on 
the other side and my friend [Mr. RosecRANS] on this side of the 
Chamber are in favor of a high duty on quicksilver. Nor do I see how 
a representative Californian can be so—— 

Mr. BERRY. Iam not. 

Mr. SPARKS. For, as before remarked, of all the articles demanded 
by the people on the Pacific coast (especially those who are engaged in 
or interested in mining) there is not one that they are more deeply con- 
cerned about getting cheaply than this article of quicksilver. Iam 
concerned about it only asa- question of revenue, and think 10 per cent. 
is a fair and reasonable rate, and one that will secure a proper amount 
of revenue. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] - 

Mr. BUCKNER. I rise to oppose the amendment. My friend from 
Illinois [Mr. SPARKS] talks about putting this tax at a rate which will 
produce revenue. I object, for that would be out of harmony and out 
of all symmetry with the balance of this bill, especially with everything 
in the metal schedule. We have just put a duty on copper and brass 
which is absolutely prohibitory and for the protection of the monopo- 
lies in the production of those metals, and why should we not 
give our friends on the Pacific coast their share of the ‘‘ pork” in this 
protection bill? [Laughter.] Weare giving it to everybody else; why 
should we withhold it from them? 

A MEMBER. Except to the farmers. 

Mr. BUCKNER. We puta prohibitory duty on almost everything 
relating to metals; why should we exempt this? The best statistics 
show that 600,000,000 pounds of lead are produced in this country, 
and how much duty do you get off of it? It is all consumed in this 
country. We have a copper-mine in Lake Superior that can furnish 
the world and does furnish the world to-day with copper at u cheaper 
rate than we are furnishing it to our own home people. And you have 
increased to-day the duties on this article, making them still more pro- 
hibitory. You have increased duties heretofore 15 per cent. to 25 and 
30 per cent. 

Mr. HASKELL. Over 6,000,000 pounds of lead were imported. 

Mr. BUCKNER. Imported, yes; but what proportion is that to the 
gross amount of the 600,000,000 pounds produced in this country? It 
is not one one-thousandth part of the 600,000,000 pounds produced in 
this country, according to the testimony of gentlemen who ought to 
know. And I say it is unjust to these California people that they are 
to be kept out in the cold. Talk about revenue! Why, sir, revenue 
and protection are two things which are wholly inconsistent; you can not 
mix them; they will not come together. 

When, therefore, Mr. Chairman, yon talk about making e tariff for 
revenue or raising revenue by a tariff you must abandon the idea of 
protection, for the two will not pull together. 

But I shall vote for this amendment on the ground, as I have already 
said, that all other interests in this country are having their due share, 
and this one should not be neglected. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. MCKINLEY. I move that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker haying resumed 
the chair, Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts, that the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, having had un- 
der consideration the tariff bill, had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I move that the House do now resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the tariff bill; and pending that I move that all debate 
on this clause and all amendments thereto be limited tothree minutes. 

The motion to limit debate was to. 

The motion that the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union was to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan, in the 


chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole 
for the further consideration of the tariff bill. By order of the House 
all debate upon the pending paragraph and amendments is limited to 
three minutes. 

Mr. McKINLEY. 
vania, Mr. BAYNE. 

Mr. BAYNE. Mr. Chairman, Pennsylvania has no interest in this 
mining whatever, only in so far as Pennsylvania has a common interest 
in fairly protecting all of the industries in every section of this country. 
This industry is now in an unsettled condition in California, and with 
the protection proposed by the amendment of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia—25 per cent. ad valorem—it can be successfully prosecuted in 
that State. And now, why should not this industry be protecion? 

In the first place the mines of California will yield all that may be 
demanded or needed in this country. In the next place the consump- 
tion of this product is in the very section of country which originates it. 


I yield the time to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
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In the next place the quicksilver which has heretofore been imported 
into this country has been imported from Spain and Austria; and the 
Spanish quicksilver has been wholly subject to the control of the Roth- 
schilds who made advances to the Spanish Government—the 
Government having control of the quicksilver-mines of Spain. The 
Rothschilds having made advances of money to that government, se- 
cured the absolute control of these mines, and they produce the bulk 
of the foreign quicksilver that has been im 

The rivalry, however, existing between Spain and Austria is not suf- 
ficient to reduce the prices to the consumers in this country; and even 
if it were sufficient it is easy for the Rothschilds to form a combination 
or a syndicate enabled by its means to control the Austrian production 
as well as the Spanish. Consequently we would have the American 
consumers completely in the hands of a foreign monopoly who can put 
up the price or put it down as that monopoly may see fit to do. 

Therefore I say we should place upon imported quicksilver such a 
rate of duty as will enable the American producer to manufacture and 
sell to the consumers in this country. Whenever the American pro- 
ducer has manufactured it and put it on the market the rate has gone 
down until it is now quoted at 35.5 of a cent a pound, whereas when 


the foreign monopoly had control mapio had jumped as high as $1.75 
a pound, thus showing how completely they could control price of 
the product here. 

TheCHAIRMAN. Debate, by order of the House, hasbeen exhausted 


upon this paragraph and amendment. 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment of the gentleman from 
Illinois to the amendment of the gentleman from California, to strike 
out 25 and insert ‘'10;’’ so that it will read, if adopted: 


Quicksilver, 10 per cent, ad valorem. 


The amendment to the amendment was not agreed to. 

The question recurred upon the amendment of Mr. PAGE. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 67, noes 42. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Let us have tellers. 

Mr. HOLMAN. No quorum has voted. 

Mr. TUCKER. Is this the 25 per cent. proposition? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is the pending question. 

Mr. BELFORD. Let us understand what it is that we are voting 
upon. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment proposed by the gentleman from 
California. 

Mr. BAYNE and Mr, TUCKER were appointed tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 79, 
noes 75. 

So the amendment was agreed 

The Clerk read as follows: k 

Zino, spelter, or tutenegue, in blocks or pigs, and old worn-out zinc, 
be remanufactured, Ii cents per pound; spelter or tutenegue in 
and one-quarter of 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. HUBBELL. I move to strike out the last word, and I desire the 
attention of the gentleman from Missouri in reference to a statement 
which he made when he last had the floor, for the purpose of convincing 
him that at least alittle learning is a dangerous thing. 

The gentleman stated, in speaking of the great monopoly of copper, 
that one mine at Lake Superior produced copper enough for the whole 
world. 

The total annual production of copper in the world, as given by the 
London Mining Journal for 1881, was 264,104,880 pounds. The whole 
production of the United States for (he year to which this article refers 
was only 69,173,680 pounds. The three mines of Spain produced in 
the same year 76,307,840 pounds. 

Mr. BUCKNER. Will you state how much of the total amount of 
copper produced in this country is produced outside of the Lake Su- 
perior mines? 

Mr. HUBBELL, Yes, sir; about one-third of the entire product of 
the United States is produced outside of the Lake Superior mines. 

Mr. BUCKNER. Where do you get your authority? 

Mr. HUBBELL. Nearly one-third. 

Mr. BUCKNER. I ask, where do you get your authority for the 
statement? 

Mr. HUBBELL. Where do I get the authority for the statement I 
make? I state on my own information. 

Mr. BUCKNER. Are you through? 

Mr. HUBBELL. No, sir; I am not through. 

Mr. BUCKNER. Well, go on, then. 

Mr. HUBBELL. Ie seems to take very well for gentlemen when- 
ever any interest is up for discussion in this House to assume that that 

interest is a monopoly. Now, the great Calumet and Hecla 
mine, of which the gentleman talks so much, produces monthly, contain- 
ing about 83 per cent. mineral, not quite 1,200 tons, containing 2,000 
pounds to the ton. The whole product of the United States in 1881— 
and it has only increased a little Te a 69,173,680 pounds, or 
30,882 tons. So that the great mine which would produce the copper 
for the whole world would give us about 14,000 tons of t 8 
The total copper products as shown by a table which I 1 publish 
with my remarks are estimated at 264,104,880 pounds. 


to. 
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The following is the table referred to by Mr. HUBBELL: 
Copper products for 1881, as reported by London Mining Journal. 


Tons. Pounds 
TTT 37, 852= 84,783, 480 
te Sa a a as 30, 882= 69, 173, 680 


a.» 5, 087= 11,394, 880 
. 10,203 22, 440; 000 


The tons above named being of 2, 240 pounds. 

Mr. BUCKNER. Is the gentleman through now? 

Mr. HUBBELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BUCKNER. The gentleman from Michigan is mistaken when 
he represents me as having said that the production of Lake Superior 


ores is sufficient for all the world now. I believe, however, from all 
the evidence I have readin this volume, thatif the Lake Superior mines 
were perfectly developed they would answer the requirements of the 
whole world. And the point I make, and to which I call the attention 
of my friend from Michigan, is thatthe Michigan mining companies have 
now the means of controlling the entire product in this country and are 
shipping a great deal to London. 
Mr. HUBBELL. Does the gentleman not know that last year we 
imported into this country 4,843,065 pounds of fine copper? 
r. CARLISLE, With the permission of the gentleman from Mis- 
i, I would like to ask the tleman from Michigan [Mr. HUB- 
BELL] a question. How many thousand tons of ore have already been 
cat, ready to work in these Michigan mines, actually exhibited to the 


eye? 

Mr. HUBBELL. Yon can not tell that. Any prudent company 
which invests in mining will not simply rely upon what it has got in 
sight. The mines of Lake Superior are equipped with machinery cal- 
culated to do maximum duty at 4,000 feet indepth. Does the gentle- 
man comprehend what sortof engine that means? The Corliss engine 
exhibited at the Centennial in Philadelphia was a baby compared with 
it. I venture the statement there is not a mining company on Lake 
Superior which would earn dividends but for the that they try to 
keep two or three years ahead so as to make an average product. 

Mr. BUCKNER. It is not a matter of much importance on the point 
I was making how much that region is capable of producing or what 
the products are. But I stated on the authority of some gentlemen 
who testified before the commission that out of 50,000, 000 pounds 
raised in 1851 in this country 45,000,000 of it came from the Lake Su- 
perior mines. And the gentleman from Michigan does not deny that. 
On the contrary, so far from his denying it I find that the census supports 
that statement by showing that the entire product of 1830 was 50,000,000 
pounds, of which the Lake Superior region produced 45,000,000. 

Mr. eee Sixty-nine million pounds was the actual product 
in 1881. : 

Mr. BUCKNER. I am speaking of the figures given by the census 
of 1880, I say this—and the gentleman from Michigan has not thought 
proper to deny it—that this copper from Lake Superior, with the great 
facilities which exist for smelting it and producing it, is shipped to Lon- 
don and there sold—and I state this on the authority of one of the wit- 
nesses—at from 2 to 3 cents a pound less than it is sold at in the city 
of New York. Does the gentleman deny that ? 

Mr. HUBBELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BUCKNER. He will not deny the authority I give, at least. 

Mr. HUBBELL. I wil! explain if the gentleman will allow me. 

Mr. BUCKNER. Yes, sir; and the gentleman, who is a protection- 
ist, says they can compete against the world. If so, it ought to be put 
on the free-list. Instead of that, I state again, the committee’s bill 
actually increases the prohibitive character of the present tariff in this, 
that it puts old copper, fit only for remannfacture, clippings from new 
copper, brass in bars or pigs, old brass and clippings from brass or Dutch 
metal, &c., which was heretofore imported at 15 per cent., at a rate 
now of 4 cents per pound. 

Mr. HUBBELL. The gentleman never made such a mistake in his 
life. The old copper, fit only forremanufacture, has a rate upon it under 
the present law of 4 cents per pound. All that is added here is brass 
and composition metal. The gentleman ought to look at the law. 

Mr. BUCKNER. I have looked at it. But what the gentleman has 
said does not militate against the idea that in reducing the rate on this 
article you ought to do it to a point at which it can be used for manu- 
facturing purposes. But you keep up nearly the entire duty, and the 
duty is now almost absolutely prohibitoryp 

Mr. HUBBELL. All I desired to do was to correct the gentleman's 
statement, and I have done so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment will be regarded as 


withdrawn. 
Mr. CULLEN. I move to amend, in lines 944 and 945, by striking 


ont one and one-half” and inserting ‘‘ one and three-quarters; ’’ also 
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in line 946 strike out two and one-quarter’’ and insert two and 
one-half; so that the paragraph will read as follows: 

Iter, or tutenegue, in blocks or and old worn-out zinc, fit onl 
5 13 cents per pound; — spelter, or ee ä 
2 und one-half of 1 cent per pound. 

I shall not take up much of the time of the committee by making 
a long statement, but I desire to submit a few remarks on my amend- 
ment. 

The production and manufacture of zine in the West, where most of 
the ore is found, has grown up within the last fifteen years, and mostly 
within the last seven years, in Illinois, Missouri, and Kansas. For sev- 
eral years in the beginning of the industry much of the spelter was 

roduced from zinc ores thrown out of the lead-mines of Wisconsin and 
Ilinois as débris, and at a low cost per ton. At the present time ore 
is procured by a regular process of mining, at an increased cost. The 
present cost of ore is from $16 to $22 per ton against $7 or $8 per ton at 
tha beginning of the industry. 

The labor per ton required in producing zine is greater than that of 
producing any other metal, with the exception of gold, silver, and cop- 

„and fully 90 per cent. of the value of the manufactured article is 

bor. The skilled labor in the zinc works is not nearly so well paid 

for the same grade of skill as in steel and iron mills, and will bear no 
reduction. 

At the time the duty was laid upon spelter and sheet-zine (in 1861) 
but little was known in regard to the cost of production of this metal 
in this country. Gold continuing at a premium up to a recent date, 
this interest was protected incidentally, and the plants now existing 
are capable of supplying the demands of the country. Mr. Means, of 
Pern, Illinois, in his testimony before the Tariff Commission, gives the 
total consumption for the year ending Augnst 30, 1882, as 37,771 tons, 
of which the works in Illinois, Missouri, and Kansas produced 26,425 
tons, the imports being 11,346 tons, In the same testimony Mr. Means 
says the productive capacity of the Western factories is 39,250 tons— 
more than is necessary for the total consumption. 

The production of zinc in Europe is mostly in Belgium, where labor 
is exceedingly low. For some years the factories on the Continent have 
been controlled bya syndicate. This syndicate has succeeded in keep- 
ing up the prices of spelter and sheet-zine in Europe, while it has for 
the present year thrown immense quantities on the American market 
at low prices, the import of the year ending June 30, 1882, being 11,346 
tons against 2,085 tons for the previousyear. Zinc is now produced at 
lower prices than have ever prevailed in this country before. What is 
desired is that meed of protection which will justify the higher wages 
which prevail in this country as against the cheap labor of Belgium. 
Some of the zine factories in the West have closed entirely, while others 
have converted their furnaces to other uses. We desire no oppressive 
monopoly, nor do we desire such duty as would permit extortion. 

What we desire is that our own capitalists and workingmen be so 
protected that this European syndicate can not reduce prices below the 
cost of production and crush out the American producers of zinc, and 
then, having the sole control of the market, raise prices to what they 
were before American competition existed. 

We ask this slight advance on present rates, which in comparison 
with the protection given to iron, steel, and lead, taking into consider- 
ation the cost of production and the value of the pronn ismanifestly 
too low. We ask this as much for the benefit of the consumers as of 
the producers of zinc. It would prevent the suppression of the industry 
at home and keep us independent of the European syndicate, who 
would have the entire monopoly. It would give the home man 
urers n wider market, and enable them to maintain their existence on 
the principle of larger sales and small profits. In this connection it 
may not be out of place to say that the freight rates from the West to 
the East are so high that the duty imposed is largely absorbed, the 
freight from Europo being very low, and sometimes cargoes are im- 
ported free as ballast. We do not expect Congress to im duties 
to offset interstate freight rates; but it is evident, nevertheless, that 
the profits of this manufacture are reduced by high rates of freight. 
We ask this advance of duty in the interest of an important American 
industry and in the interest of permanent low prices. 

Mr. TUCKER, Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman rise to oppose the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. TUCKER. I rise to propose an amendment to the amendment, 
and I desire to state to the committee one or two factsand shall not go 
into any lengthy discussion of this matter. 

The present rates of duty are 1} and 2 cents per pound. The Tariff 
Commission propose to reduce the first rate from 1} to1}, and the second 
from 2} to2 cents per pound. The Committee on Ways and Means keep 
the rates under existing tariff laws. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
CULLEN], as I understand, proposes an inercased rate of duty on both 
classes of one-quarter of a cent per pound. My proposition is to de- 
crease them one-quarter of a cent psr pound, and I therefore move to 
insert 1} instead of 1}, and 2 cents instead of 2}, those rates being the 
rates recommended by the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. HASKELL. On that proposition I desire to say a word. I hope 
the rates proposed here in the bill will not be reduced. Thereis nota 


zinc industry but what is asking to have the present rates of duty in- 
creased. They say that the present rates push them close to the wall. 

Under the rates as they now stand the importations from foreign coun- 
tries are very heavy, amounting to 18,000,000 pounds of zine in blocks 
and 4,009,000 pounds of zinc in spelter; a total of 22,000,000 pounds of 
importations under the present rates of duty. 

Mr. TUCKER. inst what amount produced in this country? 

Mr. HASKELL. I have not the figures now before me. 

- Mr. TICKER Can the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CULLEN] in- 
orm us 

Mr. HASKELL. At any rate, that shows clearly that there are now 
enormous importations under the present law. This industry insists 
that it needs higher rates than it now has. The amendment of the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] is to reduce what is now an ex- 

ingly low rate. 

We learned from one of the members of the Tariff Commission, who 
was summoned before the Committee on Ways and Means, that he 
recollected no valid argument for the reduction of this duty proposed 
by the commission. He summed it all up in the statement that he 
guessed that was the day when they made reductions, He was unable 
to fortify himself with any argument showing that the rates of duty 
ought to be reduced. 

They have been ling foracompetitive duty. A dozen or fifteen 

furnaces have been built on the borders of Missouri and Kansas 
within the last two years, Zinc is one of the most refractory metals to 
smelt. It has to be sublimated in the form of metallic vapor and then 
condensed into a liquid mass before it can be cast. 

The amount of coal required to produce a car-load of metal is two 
and one-half car-loads. The ore has to be ground to a fine sand and 
baked in an extremely hot oven before it can be smelted. 

The entire process is a technical one, requiring great skill and knowl- 
edge in the business. It is becoming an immense American industry. 
New men are taking hold of it and learning the intricate process of 
smelting. New mines are being developed under the stimulus of the 
protection now given to it. 

If the present rates of duty are maintained I am certain that in afew 
years we will be able to supply ourselves entirely with this metal, in- 
stead of importing as we now do 22,000,000 of pounds. I trust the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Virginia will not prevail. 

Mr. TUCKER. I move to strike out the last word for the purposeof 
saying a word or two in response to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
HASKELL]. 

He has stated that there was imported into this countryof this metal 
during the past year 18,000,000 pounds. Iwill deal only with the value 
of it; the value was $945,000. 

Now, the valueof the amount produced in this country was 82, 700, 000. 
Thereſore the present rate of duty makes the domestic produet in com- 
parison with the foreign produet as three to one; we make three pounds 
in this country to every one pound imported from abroad. It seems to 
5 that the present rate of duty is sufficiently protective to the industry 
of zinc. 

I would state further that the duty at present is 37 per cent. ad va- 
lorem on zinc in blocks or pigs, and on zinc, spelter, or tutenegue in 
sheets it is 47 per cent. ad valorem. The amendment I propose would 
bring the duty down to about 31 per cent. ad valorem on the first-class 
and to about 42 per cent. ad valorem on the other. I think that will 
be ample for the purpose of protection, and still be a valuable duty for 

urposes of revenue. 

Mr. HORR. It does seem to me that our friends on the other side 
of the House make these motions from the mere force of habit. I think 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] is imbued with the notion 
that he must strike everything down, get it lower. I think so from the 
fact that he hits every industry alike. He seems to be imbued only 
with the idea of reducing everything. 

Now, when you compare the cost of producing zinc with the cost of 
producing lead, it is evident that the zinc industry is entitled to a much 
larger protection than the lead industry. But the gentleman proposes 
to make the same reduction. 

I am astounded to find one thing to be true, that we have increased 
this production so enormously, Fifteen years ago, when we first at- 
tempted to make zinc in Missouri, the undertaking was a total fhilure. 
Our miners and smelters were unable to reduce the oresatall. This is 
one of the most dificult metals to smelt that we produce in this coun- 
try. The ores are very plentiful not only in Missouri but in many other 
States. For one hundred years they had been working the lead-mines 
of Missouri, throwing the zincoreaway. Thatore lay in hundredsand 
thousands of tons scattered all over Southeastern Missouri, no one being 
able to reduce it, although we were paying large prices for our zinc. 
Finally some Germans came over and attempted to reduce those ores. 
This, I remember, was in 1867. I recollect that their first attempts 
were total failures; but after a while they succeeded in reducing those 
ores; and now, as the gentleman has just stated, we are producing the 
great bulk of the zinc used in this country. Instead of reducing the 
tariff on this article it should really be increased. If the men who are 
engaged in this process of reducing the zinc ores in this country to the 
metal are satisfied with this tariff, our free-trade friends Gaiok y ought 
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to be. It certainly is not adequate to the immense labor required in 
producing this metal. 

I was astonished to hear my friend from Missouri [Mr. BUCKNER]; 

when he spoke of the interests of his own State, declare to this 
House that lead is a monopoly. Why, sir, the production of lead in 
the United States is one of the most diversified industries in connection 
with metals except iron. It is so in the gentleman’s own State. It is 
an industry which should be preserved and protected. I say to him 
that foreign lead does compete with the domestic product in the city of 
Saint Louis. The case is the same with zinc. I hope the Committee of 
the Whole will stand by this industry and leave this schedule at least 
as high as the Committee on Ways and Means have left it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is exhausted. 

Mr. TUCKER. I withdraw my amendment for the purpose of say- 
ing a word in reply to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. HORR]. That 
gentleman supposes I have gotten in the habit of moving to reduce the 
duties upon articles in this bill. I admit that it is my habit to endeavor 
to get the lowest duty consistent with the interests of the country; and 
as the Tariff Commission had reported the duty which I now propose 
to be laid upon this matter of zinc I thought the Tariff Commission knew 
enough about the zinc interest not to lay too low a duty. I took them 
as authority, believing that I would not injure the zinc industry by pro- 

ing the duties they propose. 

Mr. BUCKNER. Mr. Chairman, the chief diffienlty in the West in 
regard to lead and zine grows out of the fact that we have a domestic 
competition. So faras Missouri and Illinois are eoncerned—and you 
can not speak of lead without speaking of zine, because they are indis- 
solubly connected—we have outside of our valley or at least on the far 
border a much more dangerous competitor than any other we can have. 
We raised—and what I now say I intend by way of answer to my 
friend from Michigan [Mr. Horr]—in Southwest Missouri and South- 
east Kansas we raised according to the testimony given before the Tariff 
Commission by a gentleman who ought to know what he talks about 
43,000,000 pounds of lead. In Utah alone last year they raised 120,- 
000,000, and Colorado raised more. 

Mr. KELLEY. Oh, no; the product in the whole country was only 
120,000,000. 

Mr. BUCKNER. No, sir; the gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. KELLEY. I um not. 

Mr. BUCKNER. I am speaking now upon the authority of this re- 
port. Mr. Pitcher, president of the smelting company, says in this 
report of the Tariff Commission that Southwestern Missouri and South- 
eastern Kansas raised 43,000,000 pounds in 1880—I am speaking of 
pounds, not tons—and that this was one-fourteenth of the entire pro- 
duction of the United States. Now, if you will multiply 43,000,000 
by 14 you will find that the whole production of this country, accord- 
ing to this estimate, amounts to 600,000,000 pounds. 

Mr. HORR, Does the gentleman leave out Southeast Missouri? 

Mr. BUCKNER. Yes, sir; I am very glad the gentleman has asked 
that question. There is no lead raised in Southeast Missouri now. Why? 
For the same reason that it is not raised in Illinois to any extent, or in 
Wisconsin. I speak of it now as competing 

Mr. CLARDY. Let me say to my colleague that there is more lead 
produced in Southeast Missouri now than ever before. 

Mr. HORR. There are ten pounds produced in the East now where 
there is one in Southwest Missouri. 

Mr. BUCKNER. I think you are mistaken. 

Mr. HORR. No, I am not mistaken. 

Mr. BUCKNER. But whether you are or not it is the competition of 
Colorado and silver mines of Nevada and other Territories engaged in 
silver-mining that makes their industry now cry out for help and noth- 
ing else. Why, look at it in 1877, when these mines were opened; it 
began to decline in value; and this refuse of the lead-mines comes in 
great quantities. I learned from gentlemen at Saint Louis and other 
places that that is the real difficulty in the way; and there is a witness 
there who calls upon the commission when investigating this subject to 
protect them against the East because of the high rate of freight. He 
came before this Tariff Commission and stated in his testimony that it 
cost them 60 cents a hundred pounds to get their product to Pittsburgh, 
and that consequently they could not compete with the Eastern men 
in that regard. While this industry may be depressed, it is entirely 
owing to the home competition, and you can not cure that, unfortn- 
nately. There is no help for it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri has ex- 


ired. 
8 Mr. CULLEN. I move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman need not do that, the amendment 
is still open to debate. 

Mr. CULLEN. Ionly want to add a few words to what I have already 
said in favor of the amendment which I have p , and in mse 
to the argument made in opposition to that amendment. I stated the 
fact, and I think am well informed upon the subject in regard to the 
position I take, that we are now running the risk of destroying this 
zine industry in the United States entirely. There are large factories 
in my district and there are others scattered over Missouri and Kansas 


engaged in the production of zine in large quantities, and having ca- 
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pacity to produce a large amount of this substance; but the present 
rates of duty are not sufficient while the price is reduced lower than it 
was ever before. 

The a of the gentleman from Virginia contemplates a reduc- 
tion of a quarter of a cent per pound. I hope it will not prevail. The 
effect of it if adopted will be inevitably to deprive all of these 
zine works of the means of keeping themselves going, and the t 
will be that they will die out, as they have died out in the past, because 
the price had been so much reduced that they could not continue opera- 
tions. In my own county we have had five of these zinc works, and 
only two of them are now in action. They are not in operation, the 
rest of them, because of the reason that the price is so low that they can 
not run them and make ex What is the result of their being 
compelled to shut down? We are completely in the hands of the Bel- 
gian syndicate that controls the price of sheet-zinc and spelter all over 
Europe, which maintains the prices there, and by a combination they 
propose to throw all of the surplus product of that country over here 
to break down the American producers of zinc, in order to have com- 
plete control of the markets of this country as well as in Europe. 

Mr. BUCK. Let me suggest to the gentleman from Illinois also that, 

all the foreign zine that comes into this country now comes from Ger- 
many, from mines owned by the government. 
Mr. CULLEN. Yes, sir. My friend from Connecticut reminds me 
that all this foreign zine which comes in now comes from Germany, 
in which country the mines are owned by the government. And it is 
bringing our American workmen and capitalists into a direct competition 
that is not equal in the production of iron, steel, or of almost any other 
commodity. And I warn gentlemen now in all good nature not to do 
this. Ihave no personal interest whatever in this business. I have 
nothing more than the interest which I feel in the good of the country 
at large, and wish to remind them further that a very little legislation 
in the wrong direction upon this point will cause us not only the ruin 
of this industry and the throwing of these men out of an employment 
which is now reasonably profitable, but will throw us completely under 
the control of this gigantic European monopoly, who can raise prices as 
they did heretofore, and we will be helpless against them. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is exhausted. 

Mr. HASKELL. I move that the committee do now rise for the 

of limiting debate. [Cries of Vote!“ Vote!’’] 

Mr. BAYNE. Let us vote without going through the formality of 
rising so as to save time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. Does the gentleman from Missouri withdraw 
the amendment? 

Mr. BUCKNER. I withdraw it. 


„36S a 
ment y the gen m Virginia, whi n 5 
The amendment was not to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment proposed 
by the gentleman from IIIinois. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 944 and 945 strike out “one-half” and insert “three-quarters,” 

In line $46 strike out “one-quarter” and insert one-half.” 

Mr. TUCKER. A single word. The House refused to reduce the 
duty from the present rate. Now a p tion is before us which will 
increase the duty one-quarter of a per pound beyond what the 
committee propose and a half cent a pound what the Tariff 
Commission proposed. I do hope the committee will not increase the 
rate if they have refused to reduce it. 

The amendment was not agreed to. 

The Clerk resumed the reading of the bill. 

Mr. CULLEN. I wisk to make a question of order. I do not be- 


lieve the members understood the last motion as it was put. It may 
be too late, however, but that is my impression, and I desire to call 
attention to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks it is too late now to make the 
point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: - 


Bronze powder, 2 per cent. ad valorem. 


Mr. TUCKER. This is an increase over the present rate of from 20 
per cent. to 25 per cent. I move, therefore, to amend the bill so as to 
strike out 5 and leave it 20 per cent., as it is by the present law. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I hope that will not be done. This was well 
considered. 

The question being taken on the amendment, the Chair stated that 
the ayes“ seemed to have it. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Task for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 62, noes 45. 

So (further count not being called for) the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read line 958, as follows: 

Gold-leaf, $2 per package of five hundred leaves. 

Mr. TUCKER. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out $2" and insert $1.50." 
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Mr. TUCKER. N to make the rate 81. 50 simply because that 
is the present rate o ae It is the rate also which proposed by 
the Tariff Commission. I desire to prevent any increase of duty under 


this revision which is said to be a reduction of burdens. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I happened to be present when a gentleman from 
Philadelphia who is a manufacturer of gold-leaf testified before the 
Tariff Commission, and I heard him say the existing duty onght not to 
be increased. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read lines 959 to 960, as follows: 


Hlollow-ware, coated, glazed, or tinned, 3 cents per pound. 


Mr. TUCKER. I move to amend by striking out 3 cents“ and in- 
serting ‘‘2 cents. 

Mr. KELLEY. ‘The present rate is 3} cents. We have reduced it 
to 3 cents, and the gentleman from Virginia now proposes to reduce it 
to 2 cents. 

Mr. TUCKER. A rate of 2 cents a pound is equivalent to 35 per 
cent. ad valorem. I do not know why the duty should be 3 cents per 
pound on this article when upon a large number of similar articles on 
this echedule the reduction has been very considerable: For instance, 

on tin-plates the reduction is to 1.1 cents per pound. These arehollow- 
ware, coated, glazed, or tinned; and there is no reason in my judgment 
why the duty should be raised to 3 cents per pound. 

Mr. KELLEY. The commission reported in favor of a rate of 3 cents, 
which is a reduction from the present rate of 3} cents. The committee 
also report 3 cents, and I- hope that rate will be maintained. 

The separa being taken on Mr. TucKER’s amendment, it was not 


agreed to. 
(er Clerk read lines 961 to 967, as follows: 
Prog pir breech-loading ig shotguns, with esd penne or twist barrels, of per or 
with lam n and 


or stab-twist barrels, $15 
— F $25 each; all other shotguns and ail otbes 


Sire-arme nos provided Sor int. this act, 35 per cent, ad valorem. 

Mr. KELLEY. I offer the amendment on behalf of the Committee 
on Ways and Means which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out lines 961 to 967, inclusive, and insert: 

“ Muskets, rifles, and other not s 
in this act, 25 per cent, ad valorem; all sporting 
cent. ad valorem,” 

Mr. COX, of New York. I would like to have an explanation from 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania as to whether this is not an increase 
on the rates recommended by the commission. They recommend 25 
per cent. ad valorem for all this section. 

Mr. KELLEY. I propose as a substitute for the amendment just 
read what I now send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out lines 961 to 967, inclusive, and insert the following: 

“ All sporting mucho yin loadi ling shi with bangs or twist — of en — 
steel, with laminated iro: or stub-twist barrels, with Damascus o! 
other fancy barrels, all 3 shotguns, and all other fire-arms not provided for 

in this act, 35 per cent, ad valorem.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania with- 
draw his first amendment? 

Mr. KELLEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I move to amend by striking out of the 

amendment ‘35 per cent.” and 23 per cent,” 

I understand the proposition as now presented by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania increases the rate of the commission at least 10 per cent. ; 
that is from 25 to 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. KELLEY. Yes; it does. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Then it is a change from the original prop- 
osition of the committee. 

Mr. KELLEY. It is not an increase of the existing duty but it is 
an increase of what is recommended by the commission. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I understand that. I havea very accurate 
statement here from an importer—and importers should have some 
rights on this floor—which shows that the rates recommended in the bill 
are an increase of from 56 to 435 per cent. on the present rates. 

Mr. KELLEY. This amendment is a substitute for the provision to 
which the gentleman from New York refers. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I have not understood that the 


a [Mr. KELLEY] proposed to withdraw 
amen 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair so understood. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I object to the withdrawal. 
on the committee’s amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania stated he 
withdrew the amendment. 

Mr. CARLISLE. The committee instructed the chairman to offer 
an amendment; and I object to the withdrawal of that amendment. 

Mr. BUCK. I submit the objection comes too late. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I did not understand at the time that the amend- 
ment was withdrawn, I thought the gentleman first offered the com- 


ly enumerated or provided for 
breech-loading shotguns, 35 per 


tleman from 
e committee’s 


We want avote first 


mittee’s amendment and then himself offered a substitute for that. 
Mr. COX, of New York. The gentleman from Kentucky can offer 
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the amendment of the committee, and if necessary I will withdraw my 
amendment that he may offer it now. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Very well; I offer that amendment now. 

Mr. COX, of New York. And if that fails I will then offer mine. 

TheCHAIRMAN, Thegentleman from Kentucky offersasan amend- 
ment to the amendment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania what was 
first proposed by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I offer as a substitute the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania from the Committee on Ways and 
Means, which I ask the Clerk to read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out lines 961 to 967, inclusive, and insert: 

“ Muskets, rifles, and other fire-arms not specially enumerated or provided for 

in 2 gs 2 per cent. ad valorem; all sporting breech-loading shotguns, 35 per 
cen valorem.” 


Mr. ROBINSON, of Ohio. I wish to offer an additional amendment. 
I pro to refer the whole shetgun matter to the gentleman from 
IIlinois and the gentleman from Kansas. I hope the gentleman from 
New York will accept that amendment. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I suppose that was intended to be face- 
tious, but I could not get it. 

Lask to have printed in the RECORD as a part of my remarks the 
statement of an importer on this question. 

There was no objection. The communication is as follows: 

New York, February 12, 1883, 


z Rage I beg to call your attention to lines 961 to 968, inclusive, page 40 of House 
bill 7813. 
‘These specific duties mean when reduced toad valorem rates an increase of from 
56 per cent. to 455 per cent, in 5 . now levied on nine-tenths of these foreign 
used in this country. is shown by a clipping from the New York 
Herald of February 9. The Aeration. of such a schedule would prohibit the im- 
tion of all except the highest-priced English guns, and by destroying that 
healthy competition which redou: to the interest of the consumer would give 
the domestic manufacturers u complete monopoly. 

Why is it that now at the end ofa hundred years of existence and twent 
= governmental protection the fire-arms manufacturers are clamoring for Sait 

from Congress? This ancient 8 will not pretend that it can not com- 
pete with foreign manufacturers, In the production of pistols and of military 
and sporting rifles they have EENE all foreign rivals from the market. Witha 
single exception, they mako all the single-barreled breech-loading shotguns, 
They make a very large proportion of the double-barreled breech-loaders; but 
as they do not enjoy a monopoly in this branch they invoke the aid of Govern- 
ment to crush all competition, 

Such a schedule as the ous propera would annfhilate a business in which 
there are hundreds of thousan capital invested in this country and which 
is entitled to consideration in all changes of such a sweep! 
enable the domestic manufacturers to mulct the farmers a 
of reser the amount of the tation of duties im on the foreign article. 

importers indorse the on ra de T: 3 which suggested 
a duty of 10 per cent. on ugh instead of the present 35 per cent; 
but they demand that if the 3 . AN of the commission to place the 
duty on guns at 25 per cent., be not adopted, no attempt be made to raise it above 
the present rate, 35 per cent. 
Yours, respectfully, 


Hon. S. S. Cox, Washington, D. C. 
THE rant ON GUNS. 
New York, February 8, 1883. 


nature. It would 
village population 


CHAS. J. GODFREY. 


To the Editor of the Herald: 


In the pro revision of the tariff the interests of no class have been 
careful after than the manufacturers of firearms. The following oe 
which includes nine-tenths of all the N of double-barreled breech-load 
int — make sold in this country, will show the measure of reform 

t ion: 


8 re, 

2 53 
2 Hf 

Description double-barreled breech-loading shotguns. i = £ 
Belgian, iron.. 88 12 
ae isj 435 
English, twist. 5 56 
English, laminated... 15 200 
English, Damascus. 25 273 


Such a tariff would be 8 Te The immense amount of capital 
invested here in this 3 be paralyzed and driven out, The principal 
users of shotguns—the rural „ be compelled to pay an enor- 
mous tax in order to deliver this branch of trade toa few domestic manufacturers. 
This revision would seem like u burlesque if it were not fraught with 28 5 72755 


consequences. 

The CHAIRMAN. The first question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY], which the Clerk will 
again report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out lines 966 to 967, inclusive, and parr ee the following: 

“All s breech-loading shotguns, wil Spas or twist barrels of iron or 
steel, wit * nuted iron and steel or A ein rrels, with Damascus or other 
fancy barrels, all other shotguns, and all other firo-arms not provided forin this 
act, 35 per oe ad valorem." 


Mr. CARLISLE. I submit that the vote should first be taken on 
the amendment submitted by me as a substitute. 


The CHAIRMAN. Theamendment proposed by the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE] is in the nature of a substitute for the 
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amendment proposed by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KEL- 
LEY], and a vote will be first taken on the substitute. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Ifthe gentleman will accept 30 per cent. I will with- 
draw the amendment which was agreed to by the Committee on Ways 


eans. 

Mr. RANDALL. I trust that will be done; the classifications sug- 
gested by the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Buck] isthe better one. 

Mr. CARLISLE. If the gentleman will take his amendment and 
make the duty 30 instead of 35 per cent. ad valorem, I will withdraw my 
amendment. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. We may as well understand 
about this matter. I will suggest to the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. CARLISLE] that most of the members here seem to be aiming at 
the item of shotguns, sporting-guns, &e. Now we have to consider the 
item of pistols, which is a very important manufacture and ought to 
have the very highest degree of protection. 

Mr. CARLISL That will come in under another clause. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. Oh, no. I have noobjection to 
the proposition as to shotguns, so as to answer the demand of which 
my friend from New York [Mr. Cox] speaks. But putting in the 
words ‘‘all other fire-arms not specially enumerated ’’ will cover pistols. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I did not observe that that phrase was in the 
amendment; I thought it was confined to the other fire-arms. 

Mr. BUCK. Will the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE] 
consent to have the item of pistols included in the next paragraph? 

Mr. CARLISLE. I am willing to do that. 

Mr. BUCK. Then with that understanding I am willing to modify 
the amendment as su ed. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Then I will withdraw my amendment. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Now let the amendment be read as modi- 
fied. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

All sporting breech-loading shotguns, with plain or twist barrels, of iron or 
steel; with laminated iron and steel or stub-twist barrels; with Damascus or other 
barrels, and all other shotguns and all other fire-arms not provided for 

in this act, 30 per cent. ad valorem. . 

Mr. KELLEY. And then there can be added another line“ pistols, 
35 per cent. ad valorem. ’’ 

Mr. COX, of New York. I move to amend the amendment as modi- 
fied by striking out 30“ and inserting 25. I think that is a very 
large tax for the class of guns like those used generally among the rural 
population. That is the only speech I have to make on that. 

The amendment of Mr. Cox, of New York, was not agreed to. 

The amendment of Mr. KELLEY as modified was then agreed to. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I offer the following as an in- 
dependent paragraph: 

Pistols of all kinds, 35 per cent. ad valorem. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Forged shotgun barrels, rough-bored only, 10 per cent, ad valorem. 


Mr. WHEELER. I move to amend the clause just read by striking 
out the word only.“ The Senate has stricken out that word, and I 
want to make this bill conform as nearly as we can to that of the Senate. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. Allow me to suggest to the 
gentleman that no matter what anybody else has done, this clause is 
intended to include the rough material which is used in the manufact- 
ure of guns, and which, if imported at all, is now imported at 35 per 
cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. FLOWER. Let me ask the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Roprnson] if these are the barrels of which the Parker shotguns are 
made? 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I can not hear the gentleman 
very distinctly. I understand that these barrels are made in foreign 
countries and at a very cheap rate. They are imported now under a 
general clause at 35 per cent. ad valorem. It is intended that they 
shall be brought in at the reduced rate of 10 per cent. ad valorem. I 
have here a communication from General Franklin which fully explains 
the matter. 

The question was taken upon the amendment of Mr. WITEELER, and 
it was not agreed to. 

The Clerk read the following: 


Needles, for knitting or sewing machines, 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

Needles, sewing, darning, knitting, and all others not specially enumerated or 
provided for in this act, 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I move to amend the clause last read by striking 
out 25 and inserting 20.“ 

Mr. RANDALL. The present rate on sewing-machine needles is 
47 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Let me see what it is on these needles. 

Many MEMBERS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. SPRINGER. Wait a moment; do not be in a hurry. I find 
that the present rate is 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. RANDALL. What lines does the gentleman propose to amend? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I propose to amend lines 973 and 974, those last 
read by the Clerk, so as to make the duty on the needles embraced in 


that paragraph 20 per cent. ad valorem. This bill proposes no reduc- 
tiov over existing rates of duty on this item. I need not inform gen- 
tlemen on the other side that we were promised a reduction of 20 per 
cent. 

Mr. KELLEY. You were not promised a reduction on every needle. 

Mr. SPRINGER. We were promised an average reduction of 20 per 
cent. These knitting-needles are used 

Mr. HASKELL. Are they in this? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I Will read this item: Needles, sewing, darning, 
knitting, and all others not specially enumerated,” &c. I will have 
to read this bill yet to inform members of the Committee on Waysand 
Means of its contents. 

Mr. HASKELL. Tell us what they are used for? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I see no necessity for imposing a tax of 25 per 
cent. ad valorem upon an article that enters into such universal use as 
do these needles. I hope gentlemen will not oppose my amendment, 
but let us have some reduction at some place in this bill. 

The amendment of Mr. SPRINGER was not agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Pen-knives and pocket-knives, and razors of all kinds, 50 per cent. ad valorem. 


Mr. MORRISON. I move to amend by striking out 50“ and in- 
serting *'45,’’ so as to make the duty in this item 45 per cent. Imake 
this motion for the same reason that has influenced me in making sev- 
eral others. I only want to call attention to the fact—— 

Mr. PEELLE. I am satisfied that the amendment of the gentleman 
will be accepted. ` 

Mr. McKINLEY. It will not. 

Mr. KELLEY. I hope it will not. 

Mr. MORRISON. It ought to be accepted. We have made reduc- 
tions, or at least pretended reductions, in steel and other articles. I 
have stated once before, and may be allowed to state again, that we 
have somehow or cther managed all these reductions so that somebody 
else than the actual consumer will get the benefit. The people who 
use these articles will not be much benefited if the reduction is made 
only in the materials entering into the manufacture. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Has there been any reduction on the raw material 
which enters into the manufacture of these articles? 

Mr. MORRISON. On steel? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MORRISON. Well, I have heard here from day to day that 
there were great reductions on all qualities of steel. I have denied it 
all the time. But I wanted to ‘‘smoke out” the fact. 

The question being taken on agreeing to the amendment of Mr. Mor- 
RISON, there were—ayes 67, noes 58. 

Mr. HASKELL called for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. HASKELL and Mr. Morrison were 
appointed. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 72, 
noes 74. 

So the amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. WHEELER. I move to amend by striking ont, in line 975, the 
words ‘‘ pocket-knives,’’ and inserting at the end of the paragraph the 
words pocket-knives, 40 per cent. ad valorem.” 

The amendment was not agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Pens, metallic, 45 per cent. ad valorem; pen-holder tips and pen-holders, or 
parts thereof, 39 per cent. ad valorem, 

Mr. McKINLEY. I am directed by the Committee on Ways and 
Means to offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After the word " metallic” strike out “45 per cent. ad valorem,” and insert “12 
cents per gross.“ 

Mr. ANDERSON. I would like to inquire of the gentleman from 
Ohio whether this amendment proposes a greater or a less rate of duty 
than the one named in the bill. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I believe, Mr. Chairman, that taking it through 
it is a less rate. On some grades of pens if would be more; on some 
grades, less. . 

Mr, CARLISLE, I will ask the gentleman whether the effect of the 
amendment will not be to impose a very high rate of duty upon the 
common grades of steel pens and a very low rate upon the finer grades. 
We have had a great deal of difficulty with this question in the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, and finally agreed to the rate proposed in the 
bill. I do not think it ought to be changed. 

Mr. McKINLEY. In answer to the gentleman I wish to say that 
the proposition I now offer on behalf of the Committee on Ways and 
Means proposes a less duty than the existing law. I wish to say fur- 
ther, that as I understand from the information I get from the manu- 
facturers of this country there is really no difference in the cost price 
of pens on the other side. The increase in the price of these pens is 
largely a matter of imprint. A certain pen is advertised and becomes 
very popular; and this increases the price in this country. But the 
pens bearing the Spencerian“ imprint and other imprints cost little 
if any more on the other side than the commonest pen. I believe I am 
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justified in making this statement. I ask the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Buck] whether I am correct? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I will ask the gentleman from Ohio another 
question. Was not the rate recommended by the commission upon 
‘these articles 40 per cent., instead of 45? 

Mr. McKINLEY. The gentleman need not ask me that question, 
for by the bill before him he can see that it was. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I wish to follow that question with another. 
Your amendment would then of course be an increase upon the rate 
recommended by the commission ? 

Mr. McKINLEY. I have already stated that upon certain classes 
of pens this rate would be more and upon certain grades I believe it 
would be less. The committee acted upon the best information they 
had on the subject; and as I understand they generally acquiesced in the 
proposition. I hope the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to correct the statement 
made by the distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McKINLEY]. I 
understood him to say that in England these different grades of pens 
cost about the same, I have here a circular signed by very many, pos- 
sibly nearly all the importers of pensin the United States, stating that 
imported pens suchas arein common use cost in England from 10cents 
to75 cents a They state that to put a specific duty upon pens 
would be agreat hardship to those of the people who use the cheaper 
grades of pens, while it would almost exempt from taxation the finer 
and more expensive grades used by people who are better able to afford 
the costlier article. 

Cheap pens are used inall our common schools. A specific tax of 12 
cents a gross would be an ad valorem duty upon the common or cheap 
pens of 120 per cent. Is the gentleman ready and willing to advocate 
such a tax? Is he willing to place such an impediment in the way of 
those who are striving to become skillful in the art of penmanship? To 
impose a tariff duty of 120 per cent. upon the means of education is to 
puta eap education itself. 

The Tariff Commission, I believe, recommended 40 per cent. ad valo- 
rem. The Committee on Ways and Means recommended or proposed 
45 per cent., and now the gentleman from Ohio proposes to tax the 
cheap pens 120 per cent. There was no evidence before the Tariff Com- 
mission to justify this increase, or indeed any increase. The members 
of the Tariff Commission were unanimous in saying that 40 per cent. was 
sufficient tax on this article. 

The importers lay undeniable facts before us and appeal in the interest 
of enlightenment and education for a reduction, while the majority of 
the committee turn a deaf ear to their supplication, first proposing 45 per 
cent., and now adistinguished memberof the majority [Mr. McKINLEY] 
says he is instructed by the committee to amend and make the duty 
upon some pens 

120 PER CENT. 
Of course he means the Republican majority so instructed him. 

He also says that he gets information from pen manufacturers, Does 
not this show that these increases of taxation that are not justified by 
the Tariff Commission or by the evidence laid before them was either 
conceived by membersof the Committee on Ways and Means or else the 
idea must have come in some way from manufacturers or manufacturers’ 

ts? 

The present duty of 10 cents a gross upon common steel pens is very 
severe; and does my friend desire to increase this further? Last year 
we collected a duty of $71,393.02 npon steel pens. I will read 
a few paragraphs from the paper to which I have referred, and will add 
the names of the firms signing the same: 

The imported pens, such as are in common 
to 75 cents per gross, Of these the cheaper es are in most common use by 
ordinary writers and the students of our schools. A specific duty will make 
these classes pax highest rate, while the professional penmen, bookkeepers, &c., 
who use the higher grades, will pay the lowest rate. 

The average cost of imported pens is 28.71 cents ar (Importations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 415,610 gross, valued at $119,327.) This shows 
that more paos were imported of finer than of the 7 5 grades, because 
the present specific duty of 10 cents per gross prevented the importation of such 


pens as our schools require. 

It has been stated by the leading American manufacturers that their pens 
cost an average of 20 cents per gross, If this is true, an ad valorem duty of 40 
per cent. upon ee pens, which cost an average of over 28 cents, gives am- 
ple pi on to erican makers, 

Yours 3 

American educational publishers, book-dealers, and stationers: Ivison, Blake- 
man, Taylor & Co., A. 8. Barnes & Co., the American News Company, Henry 
Bainbridge & Co., Baker, Pratt & Co., B. Ilfelder & Co., New York; E. Olax- 
ton & Co,, Charles F. Cohen, Philadelphia; Cushings & Bailey, Baltimore; 
Plimpton Manufacturing Com y, Hartford; Powers Paper ae pee Spring- 
field; Knight, Adams & Co., Thomas Groom & Co., Boston; J. R. Welden & Co., 
Pittsburgh; Cobb, Andrews & Co., Cleveland; Thorndike Nourse, Detroit: 
Jansen, rool Co., Chi ; Short & Boland, Saint Louis; J. P. Morton & 
Co., Louisville; Eaton, Lyon & Co., Grand Rapids. 


In the face of the facts disclosed by this circular, in the face of the 
fact that the interests and advancement of common education demand 
it, can you hesitate to grant this reasonable request and give this mod- 
erate reduction in the tax upon such articles as these? 

Mr. TUCKER. Is an amendment in order? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is. 

Mr. TUCKER. I move to lay the rate which the Tariff Commission 
prepesed of 40 per cent. instead of 45 per cent. Ido hope it will be 


cost in England from 10 cents 
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adopted. I have had a good many representations made to me by the 
people interested in schools in the country who say the effect of this 
duty on the class of pens used by the pupils in our schools will be to 
increase their price greatly. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say a word in reply to the 
gentleman from Virginia in to the pens used in schools. There 
is a pen largely used by schools, if not by my friend's, of others, called 
the Spencerian pen. Now, that pen costs, on the basis of the state- 
ment of importations I have before me, 30 cents a gross. That is the 
invoice price as imported. The actual cost is about 10 cents a on 
the other side in Birmingham. They are made by Perry and sold to 
Ivison, Blackman, Taylor & Co., of New York. 

Let me make an illustration. Here is the falcon pen, which costs in 
this country 22 cents per gross. They sell for 36. Precisely the same 
pen in shape and in every particular is made by Gillott and sold at 67 
cents, because of theadvertisement of thatimprint. Precisely thesame 
pen is sold mS 5 pen at 3 a Itis the same pen 
exactly, and the Spencerian pen is the sold by Ivison, Blackman, 
Taylor & Co., who sign that certificate Which 5 from Ala- 
bama [Mr. WHEELER] undertook to read. I will tell you what Ivi- 
son, Blackman, Taylor & Co. sell that same pen for when there is no 
imprint on it. Here is a list of their prices. They will sell that pen, 
exactly the same pen, for 22 cents a gross. It is the same pen. 

And that is the reason why the duty should be specific instead of ad 
valorem. The effect of leaving the law as it is to-day, and as the com- 
mittee proposed it, will be to make it possible for them to charge 75 
cents per gross for pens worth 22 cents a gross. Let me ask attention 
to these facts. 

The average cost last year’s importations per gross, 28.6 cents; pres- 
ent duty, 59.83 per cent.; duty at first proposed by committee, 45 per 
cent. But for the sake of getting a specific rate we propose 12 cents per 
STO bic is “pm 3 cent, : 

following is a table showing cost of and the effect of the 
proposed duty: 2 


Falcon. 
Extra fine, 
Pub, pen, 


Lowest wholesale price of American pens with 
imprint of factory. ... ae 
Joseph Gillott's whe 


33 ——ß—————— seb osnss ars n osói] 
Wholesale price of Spencerian, exactly the same 
Wholesale price of Perry's, exactly the same 
WOMB. oT TTT 
Prices at which L, B., T. & Co. will take orders 
for exactly the same pens with buyer’s im- 
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cent, as proposed in present 
Would show cost here of imported imprint pens. 
The lowest price at which e eee can 
be Bold at & profit . . . .. son 
Difference in favor of imported pens . . 
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The above table is comprised of five leading pens made by all the 


makers; they are identically the same, and are advertised by them as 
u ROBESON, Ai 
5 Mr. Chairman, I object to the application of the 
ad valorem system to pens. They are made in large quantities out of 
comparatively cheap material. The largest value is the value of the 
labor on them. They are Rll substantially made of the same material, 
and the English manufacturers who send their pens here make the value 
of their est quality of pen by getting advertisements inserted on 
our school-books through certain free-trade professors and certain men 
who think they are specialists on the subject: of political economy. 
They advertise certain Spencerian and other pens which the English 
maker sends here and sells to our schools at a high price, double the 
price of the ordinary pen used among the common people. The schools 
of thiscountry use the high-price pen. The cheap pens are used by the 
common people who do not write copper-plate hands but are able from 
the instruction they have received from their parents and in the common 
schools to write legibly and understandingly. Another thing is ab- 
solutely true, and it is that the sellers of pens in this country who call 
themselves importers are in effect and fact the agents of the manufact- 
urers abroad, and when these goods are brought in here at an ad valo- 
rem duty they are consigned by the manufacturers to their agents. 
That is the difficulty of the application of the ad valorem principle to 
a thing like this. 
This steel-pen interest has grown up in our country in the last ten 
years. It hascheapened the price of common pens 50 per cent. against 
the common English monopoly; and if you choose to apply the ad va- 
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lorem system to it, it must only be done for the p of giving the 
manufacturers of England a chance to cheat. Twelve cents per gross 
is 5 per cent. less ad valorem than is now the duty, and 5 per cent. less 
than is reported here. Itis 40 per cent. on the price paid instead of 
45. We are willing to come down 5 per cent. in order to have an hon- 
est administration. [Cries of ‘‘Vote!’’] 

Mr. TUCKER’s amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McoKINLEy’s amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I move to strike out lines 979, 980, and 981 as 
amended. Now, on one side gentlemen allege the foreign importer or 
manufacturer has the monopoly, and another set allege three or four 
here have the monopoly. 

Mr. ROBESON. There can not be two in a monopoly. 

Mr. ANDERSON. My friend knows as well as any gentleman on 
this floor the way you have a monopoly is by one or two or three, or, 
for that matter, a hundred different establishments, agreeing to control 
the market. 

Why, it so hap, that you are taking a very small thing, a_steel 
pen, something which does not strike down the whole range of Ameri- 
can industries; something which does not crucify the entirety of Ameri- 
ean labor; something which happens to be used in education; something 
which the child at the school must have, which the book-keeper, the 
clerks must have, a thing of very extended use, and if I am not mistaken, 
and I am very frank to say that I do not know all of the facts in the 
case, but if I am not mistaken this is simply a shuffle between two sets 
of men, one set of whom is a tax upon these importations by 
the amendment of my friend from Ohio, and the other set who are com- 

ing with them. 

Now I am ready to see this business open to the whole world so far 
as I am concerned. I do not know that it would obliterate absolutely 
the great fraud principle underlying this bill. I do not know that the 

t universal clock of creation would be smashed into smithereens if 
is is done, as gentlemen seem to apprehend. 

Mr. BUCK. t me ask the gentleman a question. Which would 
you favor, the American or the foreign manufacturer? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am for the American every time; but as be- 
tween one set of monopolists here and a chance of competition from 
Europe or elsewhere, I am in favor of a competitive tariff for the bene- 
fit of the people of this country, let it come from where it may. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANDERSON. ] 

The amendment was not agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Manufactures, neues or wares not y enumerated or provided for in 
this act, com wholly or in part of iron, steel, copper, lead, nickel, pewter, 
tin, zine, um, or any other me , and whether partly or 


d, silver, 
wholly 8 3 per cent, ad valorem. 


Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment. 

Mr. KELLEY. I move that the committee do now rise. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I want it to be understood that the substitute I 
offered for this schedule would properly come in now. 

Mr. TUCKER. Iam perfectly willing to yield for a motion that the 
committee rise, retaining the floor for an amendment. 

Sa 3 We will hear the amendment of the gentleman from 
a 
. TUCKER. I move to strike out 45, in line 994, and insert 
40; so that it will read 40 per cent. ad valorem.” 

Mr. WHEELER. I move toamend the amendment by making it 
35 per cent. 

Mr. TUCKER. Iam willing now to yield for a motion that thecom- 
mittee rise. [Cries of “Vote!” ‘“‘Vote!’’] 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman desire to be heard? 

Mr. TUCKER. Ido desire to be heard, but I am willing to yield 
for a motion that the committee rise. IWIl say to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania that we can not vote on this, the last paragraph of this 
schedule, this evening if we are to adjourn at half-past 5 o’clock. 

Mr. KELLEY. I move that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed 
the chair, Mr. Burrows, of Michigan, that the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union having had under consid- 
eration the tariff bill had come to no resolution thereon. 


PRINTING AMENDMENTS TO TARIFF BILL. 


Mr. KELLEY. I desire, Mr. Speaker, to make a motion with ref- 
erence to this bill: that the schedules which we have already passed, 
including the schedule of metals, this being the last paragraph of that 
sree . printed for the convenience of members with the amend- 
ments which have been agreed to in Cemmittee of the Whole—the 
three schedules. 

A MEMBER. Let the amendments be printed in Italics. 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 


PRINTING OF EULOGIES ON THE LATE MR. ORTH. 
Mr. BROWNE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to introduce 


and put upon its passage at this time a joint resolution which I send to 
the desk. 

The joint resolution is as follows : 

Joint resolution for the 8 9 delivered in Congress upon 

Resolved, &c., That there be printed of the eulogies delivered in Congress 
the late Godlove S. Orth, a * sacs of the Forty-eoventh Gonerens codes Nhe 
State of Indiana, 12,000 copies, of which 3,000 shall be for the use of the Senate 
and 9,000 for the use of the House of Representatives; and the Secretary of the 
Bag ge At and he is hereby, d to have printed a portrait of the said God - 
loye S. Orth to accompany said eulogies; and for the purpose of engraving or 

sige Pee portrait the sum of $500, or so much thereof as may be necessary 
and the same is hereby, appropriated out of any moneys in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution (H. Res. 347) wasread 
a first and second time, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. BROWNE moved to reconsider the vote by which the joint reso- 
lution was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ALLOWANCE OF CLAIMS REPORTED. 


Mr. MCMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask that unanimous con- 
sent be given to make the bill that was made the special order for to- 
night, the bill (H. R. 7321) for the allowance of certain claims reported 
by the accounting officers of the United States Treasury Department, 
a special order for Friday night instead of to-night. 

Mr. RANDALL. And the Newburgh bill was also a special order for 
to-night, was it not? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee that the bill which was made a special order for to- 
night be set for consideration on Friday night next? 

Mr. SKINNER. I object. 

Some time subsequently the objection was withdrawn. 

The SPEAKER. Is there further objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee that the special order for to-night be fixed 
for Friday night next? 

There was no objection; and it was ordered accordingly. 


HENRY H. NEAL. 


Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. I desire consent to present at this time 
a resolution for reference. s 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Clerk be, and he is hereby, authorized to pay out of the 
contingent fund of the House to Henry H. Neal, for services as messenger in 


the Speaker's room, the difference between the pay of a laborer received by him 
and of a messenger from the 5th day of Voomnber, 1881, to the 8th day of 
August, 1882, $329.34. 


The resolution was referred to the Committee on Accounts. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. KELLEY. At the request of a number of gentlemen on both 
sides of the House, I move that the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. COX, of North Carolina. I move to amend that motion. I 
move that the House take a recess until 7.30 o’clock. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] 
moves that the House adjourn. The gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. Cox] moves that the House take a recess until 7 and a half o’clock. 
Under paragraph 4 of Rule XVI, which prescribes the order of such 
motions, the question is first on the motion of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. KELLEY] that the House do now adjourn. 

The question being taken, the Speaker stated that the ‘“‘ayes’’ evi- 
dently had it. 

Mr. ELLIS. I call for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 102, noes 30. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTIONS. 


Pending the announcement of the vote on the motion to adjourn 

Mr. ALDRICH, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
the committee had examined and found truly enrolled joint resolutions , 
of the following titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 109) to admit free of duty a monument to 
General Washington; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 335) to provide for the binding of the Com- 
pendium of Tenth Census. 

BANKRUPT LAW. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois, by unanimous consent, presented resolutions 
of the Commercial Exchange of Chicago; which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 

The resolutions are as follows: 

CHICAGO, February 9, 1883. 

Resolved, We, the members of the Commercial Exchange, in our methods of 
business, receive and give more general and broader credits than any other 
class of traders: Therefore, 

Resolved, That it is of the utmost importance to us and to the people that the 
relation of debtor and creditor under all circumstances and over all the nation 
be placed in the best possible uniform condition: Therefore, 

12 That it is the sense of this exchange that we petition Congress, and 


of a fair, just, equitable bankrupt bill, that 


request passage immediatel 
shall be efficient and 9 its er and that we should regurd the 


1883. 
to do this on the eee care t as a serious 
of duty, and that resolu be telegrap to our Senators and 


om: 
Ch: Representatives, 0 
Unanimously eee by the members of the Commercial Exchange of Chi- 


cago, February 9, 
™ 2 EDWARD G. FRANKS, Secretary. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. FISHER, for twodays, toattend the annual assay of coinage at 
Philadelphia. 

To Mr. WEsT, until Monday next, on account of important business. 

To Mr. JADWIN, for this day, on account of sickness. 

To Mr. Payson, for three days, to attend to public business requiring 
his absence from this city. 

The result of the vote on Mr. KELLEY’s motion was then announced; 
and accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 15 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLANCHARD: The resolutions adopted by the New Orleans 
Ex ing against the transfer of the revenue-marine service 
to the Navy ent—to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. DE MOTTE: The petition of M. M. Gorden and 50 other sol- 
diers of the rebellion, praying for the passage of a law giving to every 
honorably di soldier of the late war 160 acres of land—to the 
Select Committee on the Payment of Pensions, Bounty, and Back Pay. 

By Mr. GEORGE: Memorial of the Legislature of Oregon, to restore 
to public lands the unearned lands of the grant to the Oregon Central 
Railroad Company—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of Oregon to bring the soldiers of 
the Rogue River war within the provisions of the pension laws—to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of Oregon for aid to construct a 
railroad from Roseburgh, to Humboldt Bay, in California; also, 
to aid in the construction of a railroad from Crescent City, California, 
to The Dalles, in Oregon—severally to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of Oregon foran appropriation to re- 
pair the Rogue River wagon road; to restore the price of surveying 
timbered and mountain lands; to survey the Siuslaw harbor and river 
in Oregon, and for surveying and buoying the harbors of Nestucka and 
Tillamook—severally to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of Oregon for payment of awards 
of the commission of the Indian war of 1865. 06, and to extend the bounty- 
land laws to that war—to the Select Committee on the Payment of Pen- 
sions, Bounty, and Back Pay. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of Oregon for an appropriation for 
the improvement of the Coquille River; forthe erection of alight-house 
at the mouth of the Umpqua River, and for the harbor of refuge for the 
Pacific at Port Orford—severally to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. GUENTHER: The resolutions adopted by the Wisconsin 
State board of health relative to the National Board of Health—to the 
Select gp ets ae zanne aei. ; 00 

By Mr. M : Paper relating to the pension claim of Mary Cole — 
to the Committee on Invalid rt ae 

By Mr. MORSE: The petition of the mayor, board of aldermen, and 
members of the common council, and 1,700 others, praying for the sale 
of the United States naval and marine hospital at Chelsea, Massachu- 
setts—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. O’NEILL: The resolutions adopted by the College of Physi- 
cians of Philadelphia, sustaining the National Board of Health and 

ing an adequate appropriation therefor—to the Select Committee on 
the Public Health. 

By Mr. SPRINGER: The petition of S. P. Jones and S. Levi, of San 
Diego, California, relating to the consolidation of the Texas Pacific and 
Southern Pacific Railroads—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, the piron of citizens of Springfield, Illinois, for the continu- 
ance of the immigrant inspection service—to the Select Committee on 
the Public Health. 

By Mr. J. D. TAYLOR: The petition of Richard E. Frazier and 37 
others, asking that a pension be granted to Annie E. Bailey—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. WATSON: The petition of F. W. Mitchell and 41 others, 
citizens of Franklin, Pennsylvania, protesting against the renewal of 
the Roberts torpedo patent—to the Committee on Patents. 


The following petitions relating to tarif legislation were presented 
and referred to the Committee on Ways and Means: ‘ 

By Mr. BAYNE: The resolutions of the workingmen of Bristol, 
Bucks County, Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. DAVIDSON: Of J. N. McKeown and others, citizens of Gads- 
den County, Florida. 

By Mr. DEZENDORF: The resolutions adopted by the Tobacco As- 
sociation of Lynchburgh, Virginia. 
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By Mr. N. J. HAMMOND: Of J. H. M. Cleitt and others, of Houston 
County, Georgia. 3 as 

By Mr. HUBBELL: Of Chickering & Keyser and others, citizens of 
Grand Traverse, Michigan. 

By Mr. WILLIS: Of W. J. Sapp, of Louisville, Kentucky. 

By Mr. G. D. WISE: Ofthe Tobacco Association of Lynchburgh, Vir- 
ginia. ` 


SENATE. 
WEDNESDAY, February 14, 1883. 
The Senate metat 11 o’clocka.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. 
BULLOCK, D. 


à . D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 


The PRESIDENT protempore laid before the Senate a communication 
from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a report from the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs calling attention to the treaty of 1868 with 
the Sioux Indians, and asking an appropriation to carry its stipulations 
into effect; which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, 
and ordered to be printed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. HALE presented the memorial of William T. Pearson and other 
citizens of Bangor, Maine, remonstrating against the reduction of the 
duty on lumber; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. HOAR. I present the petition of Charles Devens, late brigadier 
and brevet major general, and a large number of other very distin- 
guished officers in the late war, some of them now officers of the mili- 
tary forces of the United States, praying Congress to pass an act author- 
izing the placing of General George W. Getty, colonel of the Third 

illery, upon the retired-list of the Army, when he shall be retired, 
with the rank of major-general, the rank which he held when wounded 
at the head of his division at the battle of the Wilderness. The peti- 
tion states the estimate in which this Army officer is held by the peti- 
tioners. It is stated very fully and eloquently, and is of itself a very 
distinguished honor to the officer in whose behalf the petition is made. 
I move that it be referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRIS. I present the petition of Barbour & Hamilton and a 
large number of other business men in the District of Columbia, pray- 
ing that Senate bill No. 2431, to regulate license taxes in the District 
of Columbia, shall be I move the reference of the petition to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

The motion was agreed to. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. PLATT, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred 
the bill (H. R. 2095) granting a pension to Esther M. Carey, reported it 
without amendment, and submitted a report thereon, which was ordered 
to be printed. 

318), also, from the same 8 3 was referred the bill (S. 
ting an increase of pension to Virginia Zeilin, reported it 
8 and submitted a report thereon, which 9 
to be printed. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

Am from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had passed a joint resolution (H. 
Res. 347) for the printing of certain euiogies delivered in Congress upon 
the late Godlove S. Orth; in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. FARLEY (by request) asked and, by unanimous consent, ob- 
tained leave to introduce a bill (S. 2483) for the relief of certain pre- 
emption and homestead settlers in California; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. BLAIR asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to in- 
troduce a bill (S. 2484) to prohibit the employment or performance of 
labor by convicts or persons restrained of their liberty upon the public 
works or p of the United States, or the expenditure of any 
moneys of the United States on account of such labor; which was read 
pior by its title, and referred to the Committee on Education and 

r. 


Mr. BROWN. I ask unanimous consent of the Senate to introduce 

a joint resolution to print certain eulogies delivered in Congress upon 
my late colleague, Hon. Benjamin H. Hill. I move its reference to the 
Committee on Printing, and respectfully ask them for an early report. 
By unanimous consent, leave was granted to introduce a joint resolu- 
tion (S. R. he print certain eulogies delivered in Congress upon the 
late Benjamin H. Hill; which was read twice by its title, and referred 


to the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. VEST asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to in- 
troduce a bill (S. 2485) to authorize the construction of a bridge across 
the Missouri River at the most accessible point within five miles below 


r . Re ate) 
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and five miles above the city of Kansas City, Missouri; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE ATTORNEYS. 
Mr. VAN WYCK. I ask for the adoption of the following resolu- 
tion: 


directed to furnish to the Sen- 


Mr. INGALLS. Let that lie over and be printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will go over on ob- 
jection. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED. À 

The joint resolution (H. Res. 347) for the printing of certain eulo- 
gies delivered in Congress upon the late Godlove S. Orth, was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Printing. 

INTERNAL-REVENUE AND TARIFF DUTIES. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there further morning business? 

[A pause.] What is the pleasure of the Senate? 


Mr. MORRILL. I move that the Calendar be postponed in order language not 


that the revenue bill may be taken up. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MORRILL. I now move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of the revenue bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5538) to reduce internal-revenue taxation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate has reached, in acting 
upon the amendments made as in Committee of the Whole, ‘‘Schedule 
M, books, papers, &e. The first amendment in that schedule will be 
reported. 

The ACTINGSECRETARY. TheSenate, asin Committee of the Whole, 
agreed to strike out from line 1419 to line 1422, inclusive, in the following 
words: 

un unbo ri er not speciall 
„ ĩͤ ia thie ack, ecarevings, bound or wabound, EDES 
illustrated books, maps, and charts, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concurring in the 
amendment made Sa Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President, I trust that this amendment will 
not be concurred in. I desire to say that if the amendment should be 
adopted there would be nothing left in this country for the printers 
to be employed about except upon newspapers and job printing. The 
truth is that the manufacturers of books, in the first place, are among the 
most worthy mechanics and manufacturers we have in this country. We 
subject all the materials with which they operate to a very considerable 
rate of duty: on calf-skins, with which they bind their books, 25 per 
cent., and on sheep-skins; and we subject their muslin for covers and 
their paper to from 15 to 25 per cent. ad valorem duty. 

If this bill should pass in the way it the Committee of the 
Whole it would not only throw out of employmentall the men engaged 
in book-making in this country, but it would throw out the manufact- 
urers of paper; there would not be a demand for one-half of the paper 
that is used now for printing purposes, . 

I am sorry that the Senate is not fuller, because I should like to have 
this question fully understood by those who are to vote uponit. I 
may say that even a copyright book in this country would hereafter be 
an anomaly; it would be unusual; every author would go abroad, take 
out his copyright and have his book printed abroad instead of having it 
done in this country, because the amount paid to our printers is at least 
double what is paid for the same work abroad for wages to printers. 

Mr. BAYARD rose. 

Mr. MORRILL. I hope the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD] 
is prepared to submit some modification of his proposition that will be 
certainly less ruinous to a very large and a very respectable industry in 
this country. i 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, I gave my vote in Committee of the 
Whole in favor of the amendment offered by the honorable Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. INGALLS] to place books and pamphlets, bound and un- 
bound, and all printed matter not specially enumerated, upon the free- 
list. My vote was so given under a sincere and strong impulse that 
there should be absolute freedom in the acquisition of knowledge, and 
that nothing was so expensive to the people of a country as a revenue 
obtained at the cost of their intellectual advancement and education. 
But upon reflection on the condition of our laws and what I have hereto- 
fore termed the unfortunate and vicious circle of tariff taxation that sur- 
rounds every subject, by which it becomes impossible to grant relief 
anywhere, because you can not grant relief everywhere, and that by 
singling out an article for exemption from taxation you leave it exposed 
to burdens from within and an unequal competition from without, I 
have deemed it best to modify the amendment made as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

There is another side to this question of book publication than its 
educational or intellectual side; it is what may be termed its manu- 
facturing and mechanical side. However wisely men may write, and 
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however much their minds may be cultivated, after all the avenues of the 
public to such benefits must be through the mechanism of the printer, 
the type-founder, the book-binder, and the ink and paper maker. All 
of those trades under our system are subjected to heavy duties. The 
morocco or leather which binds the book is subjected to a tariff tax; the 
rags that enter into the paper itself are in the case of woolen rags heavily 
taxed; the labo employed is compelled to pay in every department of 
human living a heavy tax for its supplies; and so the circle goes on. 
If we should now disregard the fact that there are large bodies of men 
engaged in type-making, which is taxed, in ink-making, which is taxed, 
in paper-making, which is taxed, in leather-making, which is taxed, and 
in all the almost countless subsidiary processes that attend upon the 
making of books, we shall find that our publishers or our book-makers, 
in the mechanical sense of the word, will be taxed at home upon all the 
composites of their product and will be compelled to compete, abroad 
or at home, under this provision, with untaxed rivals, 

Therefore it is that I am disposed now to amend the amendment in 
order that the clause may be then retained as amended, and to do that 
to insert in line 1420of the printed amendments, after the word ‘‘mat- 
ter,” the words in the English language;’’ so as to read: 

Books, pamphlets, bound or unbound, and all printed matter in the English 


p 

specially enumerated or provided for in thisact, engravings, bound 
or unbound, etchings, illustrated books, maps, and . valo- 
rem. 


That is intended to be coupled with a proposition to place upon the 
free-list books not in the English The object is not to affect 
standard publications in the i needed for the useof the 
great body of our people, but to allow the scholar, the student, the 
linguist, who is seeking for information to spread again and sow broad- 
cast throughout our own land, the opportunity to obtain his seed of 
thought in the selected volumes, as they will be under this law, from 
books printed in foreign languages freeof tax. Further, I propose to 
amend the free-list by providing that a single copy not for sale may be 
imported free. The bill now provides for the admission, free of duty, of— 


Books, maps, and charts specially imported, not more than two copies in any 
one invoice, ood faith, for the (Boag de any society incorporated or Established 


for philosophical, literary, or religious pu or for the encouragement of 
the fne arts, or for the usé or by order of any college, academy, school, or sem- 
inary of learning in the United States. 


I propose that one copy for the use of any individual and not for sale 
shall be added to the list, so that there may be a supply of books with- 
out tax which are not ready for republication in this country, or many 
of which not being in accord with general popular taste would never be 
republished in this country. Gentlemen who hear me, and who have 
a taste for letters, know how many books there are which are not re- 
published in this country, full of value, of information, and of all the 
8 and advantages that literature can bestow, but not in popular 

emand. 

If we shall put a tax of 15 per cent. ad valorem on books, and I am 
speaking now of the mechanical result of type, paper, and printing, ex- 
cepting where they are in a foreign I think no harm will be 
done to the book trade and to the book-publishing industries of the 
United States; but on the contrary I think great ultimate advantage. 
Everything that stimulates intelligence undoubtedly leads to the pur- 
chase of books, and the purchase of books is to the advantage of the man 
whois the manufacturer and publisher of books. The proposition is made 
for the free admission of seeds of thought from foreign lands in other lan- 
guages than our own, and as not invading any substantial branch of in- 
dustry in the United States; for though without statistics I would not 
venture to speak, yet I merely express an opinion that the publication 
of books in other than the English language in the United States is of 
comparatively slight importance. I do not now speak of the classics; 
I do not now speak of school-books. 

Mr. HOAR. Perhaps the Senator will not object to a suggestion 
although he has already anticipated what I desired to ask when I rose. 
Take such a book, for instance, as Harper’s Latin Dictionary, prepared 
by Professor Shaw and his associates. 

Mr. BAYARD. I would then propose to use the words printed ex- 
clusively in the English lan, See 

Mr. HOAR. Suppose the Senator should say, as is suggested by a 
Senator near me, in living languages.“ 

Mr. BAYARD. No; because although Latin is a dead langnage, it 
is yet the living lan of science and of communication between 
scientific minds. Not many books, if you please, but still books are 
published to-day and those of scholars in the universities of Europe in 
Latin. If the word ‘‘ exclusively’? shall be added, so that all printed 
matter not exclusively in the English language, and not specifically 
enumerated or provided for in this act, shall be on the free-list, we shall 
then have a book, say a dictionary, in any language, dead or living, 
which would not be free, because it would contain in part the English 

; or any classics with an English introduction or an English 
emendation of any kind would be dutiable. 

I believe that no injury would come to the American book-publish- 
ing trade. I am speaking now of the mechanical part as though they 
were engaged in sawing wood, preparing lumber, or anything else, leav- 
ing out entirely the intellectual results. At the same time I am most 
warmly disposed, just so far as I can without a manifest commercial 
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and mercantile injustice to the book trade, to open the avenues of in- 
formation from every quarter of the globe to the minds of my fellow- 
coun: en. The advantage that comes to a community from having 
one honest, fearless, and independent thinker, one quiet student who 
worships truth as he finds it through the mind that God has given him, 
is of incalculable advantage to any community; and upon his acquisi- 
tion of learning I would place no tax; yet I wish, inindulging in such 
views, still to be practical and just. 

I am prepared therefore to vote that the tariff duty of 15 per cent. ad 
valorem shall be restored upon books printed in the English language, 
and I do so because the men engaged in the manufacture of such books 
in the United States are subjected to such a circle of subsidiary taxes 
that we should leave them indeed defenseless against their rivalsabroad, 


and I am afraid that the effect of the presentamendment, if not quali- 


fied, would be to transfer a great deal of our present business of publica- 
tion and its attendant industries to other 

For that reason I move to amend in line 1420 by inserting after the 
word matter the words in the English language,“ and I wish to 
ask a parliamentary question. If these words in the English language“ 
shall be approved by the Senate and incorporated in the clause as it 
stands, what will be the effect of voting to non- concur in the amendment 
of the committee? Will it not be then to restore the language of the 
amendment including the words ‘‘in the English language?“ 

Mr. MORRILL. the amendment is first adopted, and then we 
refuse to concur with the committee amendment, the clause will be re- 
stored with the amendment of the Senator from Delaware, of course. 
Before the vote is taken upon striking out the question will be on the 
motion to amend. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will answer the Senator 
from Delaware. He can move to insert certain words; and after they 
are inserted, then the question will be on striking out the clause. 

Mr. BAYARD. I merely wish to say that the words having been 
inserted, and the Senate refusing to strike out, my amendment will 
stand in the text of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will; and the Chair would state 
that in the amendment ‘‘20 per cent. ad valorem,” in line 1422 of the 
print, should be stricken out and fifteen“ inserted. In Committee 
of the Whole twenty ’’ was stricken out and ‘‘fifteen’’ agreed to, and 
then the whole clause was stricken out. 

Mr. MORRILL. The Senator then makes a motion also to amend 
in line 1422 by making the rate 20 per cent. 

Mr. BAYARD. I do not move that. 

Mr. MORRILL, It ought to be 25. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be read. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. After the word matter,“ in line 1420, 
it is proposed to insert ‘‘in the English language;’’ so as to read: 

Books, pamphl bound or unbound, and all Le matter in the English 
language not y enumerated or provided for in this act, &. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, after the Senate had taken two votes 
deliberately upon this proposition, I was in hopes that the Senator from 
Vermont would allow it to rest. The Senator seems not to be satisfied 
with anything in this bill that does not exactly accord with his own 
views and in the interest of those whom he seems to be here trying to 
represent peculiarly. I was in hopes that we should be able to raise 
revenue enough in the United States for the support of this Government 
without a tax upon the opportunity of the people to become more in- 
telligent. On all sides we have had lectures read to usin to the 
duty of the Government to assist in education, and there are bills pend- 
ing before the Senate now whereby it is proposed to vote out of the 
Treasury of the United States $10,000,000 a year for the purpose of edu- 
cating the common people of the land in order that they may become 
efficient American citizens, in order that they may arrive at that degree 
of intelligence which itis supposed an American citizen ought to possess 
before he participates in this Government as a unit of its sovereignty. 
I was very much rejoiced when the Senate by a very large vote, twice 
given, resolved to put books upon the free-list, because I thought I then 
saw an opportunity to correct some wrongs that existed in our legisla- 
tion, and also to provide for the education of the great body of the citi- 
zenship of this country without taxing the intelligence that they may 
hereafter acquire at the rate of 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

I can conceive of nothing that is more violative of the spirit of prog- 
ress in this age and generation than a tax on intélligence or on the 
means of acquiring intelligence; and it would make no difference to 
me if the illiterate people in the Southern States could get their books 
from any part of this earth if they could be supplied with them upon 
such terms that they could afford to buy them and to inform them- 
selves, not merely of the current literature of the age, but also of the 
popular science of the age, the improvements in mechanical arts in all of 
the different industries from which they are expected to derive great 
advantage. But, sir, I should feel greatly disappointed if the Senate 
should now return to the old system of taxing the intelligence that is 
to be distributed in the form of books among the people. 

One of the portions of the industry of book-making in the 
Northern States, where it has become capitalized and settled and has 
long and valuable lines of good will, is in the printing of school-books. 
A very large establishment which has been for a great many years in 


operation, which has availed itself of all the improvements in art and 
science in printing, which, understanding the economy of producing 
books and other printed matter more cheaply than small manufacturers 
can do, acquires by means of this sort a monopoly of the production 
and furnishing of school-books throughout the United States, and in this 
way an agency has been employed to affect political sentiment, relig- 
ious sentiment, sentiment upon various questions, which in the South 
particularly we have found it necessary to try to resist in the best way 
that we could by starting up corresponding industries to meet and over- 
come this aggression upon our rights. One of the great difficulties we 
have to contend with in modifying the tariff so as to accommodate the 
people of the United States under its provisions equitably is the fact 
that the capital invested in industries has become largely accumulated, 
and that beginners, men who are undertaking to set up independent 
establishments of their own, have no chance for life in competition with 
them. 

Now, sir, there is another feature of this case to which I think the 
Senate might as well give its attention, unless indeed it has made up its 
mind that it intends to have a tariff of 20 per cent. on literature as a 
part of the arrangement by which other industries have their benefits 
secured to them, and that is that we grant a copyright under section 
4592 of the Revised Statutes only to citizens of the United States. No 
foreigner is entitled to a copyright on any book that he may write in 
this country. What has been the effect of this upon authors in Ger- 
many, in France, in England, upon those great lights of the world who 
have copyrighted their books in their own countries, and they send them 
here? Our printers purloin the copyright. A few of them have honor 
enough not to engage in this grand Jarceny upon the intellectual pro- 
ductions of foreign anthors; but as a body they purloin the copyright, 
they purloin the productions of the great minds of other countries; 
they print them in a cheap form for the people of the United States, 
and they are circulated without any of the embarrassment that would 
attend the copyright, and we pay them 20 per cent. ad valorem for com- 
mitting that theft. 

Why fence out the man who prints the book written by a foreign au- 
thor upon a foreign press and upon foreign-made paper by a 20 per 
cent. ad valorem tariff upon the book? We prevent him from coming 
here to enjoy our copyright system, and by the protection of 20 per 
cent. which we give the American printer who steals the work of the 
foreign author we shut him out, and throw the advantage of the copy- 
right, which lasts for twenty-eight years, and also the 20 per cent. tariff, 
in his favor. 

Well, sir, this thing has disgraced us in the eyes of the world for a 
long time, and I have been always anxious that we should get rid of it. 
We have had a message from the President of the United States com- 
ing here reminding us of the injustice and impropriety and scandal of 
such a procedure as this, but we never have been able to get the pub- 
lishers of the Northern States to let their grasp go upon this combined 
monopoly given to them by the copyright and the 20 per cent. ad va- 
lorem tariff, and the result is that the writings of men like Dickens 
and a great many others that could be named which are popular among 
the people of the United States are seized upon by these men, and they 
are published here without regard to the rights of foreign authors at 
all, and we pay them a bounty of 20 per cent. ad valorem for commit- 
ting that act. Iam not willing to participate in it. I must cast my 
vote against it. 3 . 

Here again the proposition made by the Senator from Delaware is 
mere class legislation. He speaks about allowing books to come in in 
Greek and Sanscrit and Hebrew, and in all the dead lan; , because 
he says that the learned explorers after ideas that are hid away in foreign 
la may desire to have them for the purpose of obtaining seed for 
their own thoughts to cultivate in the garden of literature in the United 
States. Why should these learned gentlemen, who are usually college 
professors, men in easy circumstances, gentlemen who have the means 
ior storing away great masses of literature in their libraries that they 
never open themselves, have the advantage of bringing in books written 
in foreign tongues, in thedead ges, and thus gratifying their taste, 
their curiosity, or, if you please, the height of their literary culture, 
and a poor boy like Garfield was or like Abraham Lincoln was or like 
Andrew Johnson was, who wants to learn something and has not got a 
penny perhaps in his pocket to buy a book, must be taxed 20 per cent. 
ad valorem before he can have access toa foreign author? That is class 
legislation, and it is legislation in the wrong direction. Senators here 
seem to have no sort of compassion on those people of the United States 
who deserve their sympathy, their respect, and their protection. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator allow me to call his attention to the 
fact that the present law and the bill from the Finance Committee ex- 
empt every library and institution of learning, literature, or philoso- 
phy from the operation of this duty, and in addition to that allows 
every school or college to import books for its own use or by its order, 
whether for its own use or the use of any one of its instructors? Now, 
if Mr. Garfield had not a penny in his pocket he certainly would not 
have bought a book himself, and his only mode would have been to 
go to a library wherever he could have had access to one, and there he 
could have got a copy furnished without duty. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, that is still class legislation. Why 
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should the school library or the town library or the State library orthe 
university or college library be permitted to import books free? Why 
is that, when you deny the privilege to a person who can not pet to 
school or college to enjoy the same advantage? I complain of it as 
class legislation. It is unquestionably so. The object of it is to sup- 
port a set of men who say they can not live otherwise by making every 
purchaser of a book in the United States except the excepted classes pay 
20 per cent. ad valorem on the costof that book. It isan enormous tax 
upon the people of the United States, for say what we may about 
their illiteracy, their ignorance, they are stilla ing people and more 
so than any people in the world. There is no given number of people 
on this earth who use as many books as the people of the United States 
do, and there is no country on this earth where there is such a keen 
avidity for acquiring knowledge as there is among the people of the 
United States, and as you descend among the ranks of poverty that 
avidity becomes greater. Those who feel that they can get along through 
the world upon their money or their reputation do not have the incen- 
tives to learning that the common poor people of this country have; 
and that is the reason why it is that you find your Presidential office 
filled, one after another, with men who have come from the obscure 
ranks of life, because the industry they must bestow in acquiring knowl- 
edge when they are children gives them habits of thought which ma- 
ture the powers of their mind, and after a while you find the nation 
bowing before them for advice and for knowledge too. 

This whole legislation is contrary to the current of the destiny of the 
American people, and also of their wishes. It violates a principle for 
which I feel honored in contending, that the literature of all other por- 
tions of the world shall have the same opportunity of being enjoyed by 
the people, without having it subjected to a 20 per cent. ad valorem tax. 

Mr. VANCE. Mr. President, inasmuch as it was upon my motion, 
I believe, that books, &c., were put upon the free-list, I want to say a 
word. 

Ican not consent to the amendment of the Senator from Delaware 
for this reason: A very small percentage indeed of the people of these 
United States speak and read the languages of Europe; a very large 
percentage speak and read, of course, the language in which we were born 
and reared, our mother-tongue. To tax a man because he happens to 
speak the tongue that his mother taught him, and to give the benefit of free 
books and free pamphlets to the man who happens to be able to read 
or speak some other language, is a discrimination that I do not favor. 

The whole matter illustrates the vicious system of protection. The 
excuse here given is that the book-maker must be protected because 
all his materials are taxed. We, in the first place, do wrong by tax- 
ing the materials, and then we are told that the only way to distrib- 
ute the benefit of the wrong equally is to levy a duty for the benefit 
of everybody who deals in those materials. We put a heavy tax upon 
the materials ont of which paper is made. One of those materials is 
rags. Now, why should rags he taxed? Is that an infant industry? 
According to my reading of the history of mankind from the first time 
that any great ancestor of ours put a breech-cloth around his loins that 
breech-cloth began by constant friction and use to be manufactured into 
rags, and from that day to the present rags have been persistently and 
continually manufactured. But it seems it would not do to suffer the 
rags of our beggars to come in competition with the rags of the pauper 

of Europe, and so that material is taxed. Wood-pulp is taxed, 
and ink is taxed, and the morocco is taxed, and the sizing or glue or what- 
ever it is that enters into the composition of the paper for stiffening is 
taxed; and then the excuse is that all of these things must be taxed, 
because the maker of these individual articles is taxed to protect some 
other branch of industry; and, finally, it all falls upon the man who 
buys the book and uses it. Every man connected with the making of 
the book from the beggar who makes the rags is compensated by a pro- 
tection in some other direction; but as to the consumer, where does his 
compensation come in? There is a burden put upon him at last, in 
order to protect these other parties engaged. 

Now, Mr. President, I am almost tempted to vote with the Senator 
from Vermont to restore the duty on these books. I believe I will 
agree to it if he will arise in his place and acknowledge that the old 
fallacy that a protective tariff makes everything cheap is a humbug 
used for protection purposes. If that is true the more we tax the rags 
and the more we tax the wood-pulp and the more we tax the morocco 
and the more we tax the sizing that goes into books the cheaper they 
ought to be. If he will just say that that is a humbug, that it is not 
based on truth, that it is one of the arguments employed to support 
protection for the purpose of deluding the ignorant, I believe I shall 
vote for the duty on books, and I think I would agree to pay that duty 
all the remainder of my life in consideration that I had helped to slaugh- 
ter that fallacy. 

Mr. MORRILL. Does the Senator want my confession now ? 

Mr. VANCE. I will take it at any time I can get it, very thankfully. 

Mr. MORRILL. Ican not make the confession in exactly the phrase- 
ology the Senator desires, but I will make the confession that the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina does not understand a word of what he is talk- 
ing about. [Laughter.] 

Mr. VANCE. Ah! 

Mr. MORRILL. The rags have been free and are free to-day. So 


all his talk about that subject is wrong. Then in relation to the sub- 

ject of protection, when we placed 25 to 35 per cent. on paper it was 

selling for 12} cents per pound, and since that date it has gone down 

N it is now selling for 7} cents per pound. That is the confession I 
. 

Mr. VANCE. Les, sir; one class of rags is free but another is not. 

Mr. MORRILL. All but woolen rags. 

Mr. VANCE. All but woolen. Woolen rags are taxed 10 per cent., 
are they not? 

Mr. MORRILL. Paper is not made out of woolen rags. 

Mr. VANCE. I have not got the confession. The Senator rose and 
asked me if I would take his confession now; and ag usual he branches 
off the subject to make a distinction between the rags that are taxed 
and rags that are free. That is another deception, having interrupted 
me ostensibly for an entirely different purpose, in keeping with the old 
humbug that a high tariff makes low goods. Ishould like very much 
to see the Senator face that, and meet it candidly. 

While the Senator from Alabama was speaking in relation to the 
copyright laws of this country, a very striking instance of the force of 
what he was saying occurred to my own mind in this fact: I take, and 
have for a number of years taken, a very valuable publication from the 
city of Boston, called Littell’s Living Age. It gives me the latest 
articles from all the European reviews and periodicals all of the arti- 
cles that emanate from the genius and the scientific minds in Europe. 
I could scarcely get along without it; and yet every line is purloined 
from English publishers. The genius that gets up these great publica- 
tions is not paid one dollar by the publishers in Boston, and if I ask 
for the privilege of sending to London or to Edinburgh to get the peri- 
odicals at first hand, instead of reading them as they are compiled in 
Littell’s Living Age, I am taxed 20 per cent. In other words, the 
publisher in this country purloins, as the Senator from Alabama sai 
the publications from European authors and European publishers, an 
I 5 to be taxed 20 per cent. in order to enable him to purloin at a 
profit! 

Now, sir, is that kind of operation an industry that ought to be pro- 
tected? It strikes me from reading history, from before the ten com- 
mandments were thundered from Sinai, the industry of purloining 
other people’s goods was in full blast without having legal encourage- 
ment. In fact, it flourishes sufficiently for all practical purposes in 
spite of all the attempts of the law to repress it. 

I am opposed to this whole thing. It is founded upon false premises, 
and it is not right to make a stab at the intelligence of the country, the 
means of acquiring that intelligence, by imposing a heavy duty upon it. 
It strikes me that the subject of making books is not on a par exactly 
with other manufactures. If publications coming from Europe were 
free altogether, and the world could pour them in here without any 
taxation, it seems to me that they could not be properly said to com- 
pete with the books published in this country. 

A book is a separate and an individual thing; it has individuality. A 
book written, issued, and published in this country may be of such a 
character as to excite the most enormous demand, while all the people 
and all the geniuses of Europe put together could not enter into com- 
petition with it because they could not produce just such a book. 

It can not be said truthfully, it seems to me, that book publishing 
would be destroyed if free books were admitted from Europe, for the 
literature of a people has a separate individuality of its own so that 
while we supplement our literature by the contributions of others, that 
literature of ours, dictated by the genius of our people and by the bent 
of their inclinations, never could be supplanted by the literature of 
foreigners. So, in every sense of the word, itseems to me to be unwise 
and improper legislation, and I shall vote to retain the action of the 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. INGALLS. Mr. President, in the republic of letters there are 
noaliens. ‘The domain of genius has no frontier. Scholars and poets, 
philosophers, thinkers, and men of science belong to no age and to no 
nation. 

We have been told time out of mind that without virtue and intel- 
ligence a republic is impossible, and yet the United States of America 
have the bad pre-eminence of being the only nation upon the face of 
this round world that imposes a duty upon books. There is no other 
people upon whom the sun shines that do not welcome and admit free 
of charge or duty the productions of the genius and the scholarship of 
other nations. Even in our own country before the war, in a period 
perhaps less enlightened than this, the only charge made upon foreign 
books was 8 percent. Under what is known asthe Morrill tariff, levied 
for war purposes in 1861, the duty was only increased to 15 per cent. 
And yet in the face of the progress and improvement of this age, of what 
are claimed to be the best interests of this Republic, it is now insisted 
that this petty and contemptible tax upon knowledge shall be increased 
to 20 per cent. and continued indefinitely for the benefit of a few men 
who cast types and who make morocco. 

Mr. President, books over twenty years of age are now imported free. 
Books for the use of libraries and institutions of learning are imported 
free. Why are they imported free? If a tax should be imposed on 
books, why should it not apply to books thatare for the use of libraries 
and for those who are engaged in the education of the young? Mr. 
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President, they are admitted free because they are used for the purpose 
of education, and when that is confessed this whole principle upon which 
this tax stands has been given away. If education is good when con- 
ducted in a school or a college or a university, is it not good when car- 
ried on by the individual scholar for himself? 

The theory upon which books are admitted free is that the country 
is better for the education of its citizens. Thereis asubtle and poten- 
tial contagion about education by reason of which every man who knows 
more to-day than he did yesterday i isable to confer greater benefits upon 
the Republic; and no man can be elevated and ennobled, no man can 
be lifted out of the low plane of his daily existence, without increasing 
the moral and the mental avoirdupois a the whole nation. And yet 
the Senator from Vermont, who is himself a scholar and thinker, who 
is in sympathy with these great instincts and upward movements of the 
race, insists that the old duty that existed before the war shall be more 
than doubled, because he says there are some men who cast metal into 
type, some men who transform rags into paper, some men who supply 
morocco for the purpose of making the covers upon books, who will be 

injured unless this ad valorem tax is imposed. 

DMN President, theamendment offered by the Senator from Delaware 
will meet my concurrence if we can obtain nothing more. Of course if 
we are to go ibe sot the theory that those who deli tely purloin and 
pirate the p etions of foreign scholarship and genius with- 
out remuneration, except ina few honorable exceptions, to the scholars 
and men of thought who produce the works, who reprint those works 
here and sell them at prices vastly in excess of that for which they could 
be brought in from the countries where they are produced—if the theory 
is to be maintained that these men who have deliberately preyed upon 
the products of the genius and thought of the scholars of other climes 
are to be protected by a tariff of 20 per cent. ad valorem, then of course 
the amendment of the Senator from Delaware is right and ought to pre- 
vail; and if we can not obtain the absolute removal of this barrier which 
is repulsive, which is hostile to the spirit of this ags then the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Delaware ought to prevail. Butuntil I have 
had the deliberate expression of the opinion of the Senate again, after 
it has been twice announced by affirmative result that this tax ought 
to be continued and that the United States should be the only nation 
on earth that shall impose a tax upon books, I shall be compelled to 
vote against that amendment. But if the tax is to be retained, then 
any exception that can be made in favor of books that are published in 
other tongues than ours ought to be accepted. We have a very large 
foreign population here from France, from Germany, from the Scandi- 
navian nations of the north, who wish to obtain publications in their 
own tongue. Thez ure not reprinted here in the languages in which 
they are written; they do not enter into competition with any Ameri- 
can products, and, therefore, there is a partic and special reason why 
this class should be exempted; but I can see no reason why the tax 
should be continued upon publications even in the English language. 

Mr. BAYARD. I will modify the amendment by using the words 
‘wholly or partly in the English 

Mr. HARRIS. Let the amendment be . ; 

Mr. EDMUNDS. As modified. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. In line 1420, after the word matter, 
it is proposed to insert . wholly or partly in "the English language; so 
gar to enera the paragraph read: 

— gp atom bound or unbound, and all printed matter wholly or portly 
in the the el not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 
engravings, bound or 9 etchings, illustrated books, maps, and charts, &e. 

Mr. VANCE. @ simply wish to correct a statement made by the Sen- 
ator from Vermont in regard to my ignorance about rags. I find ina 
scientific dictionary, Ure’s Dictionary of ae . Ke. , that woolen rags 
are one of the articles used in making pa 

Mr. MORRILL. I think that will fou ste to the paper-makers. 

Mr. VANCE. I can stand on this, I think. [Holding up Ure's Die- 
tionary.] The Senator will find it at page 485, volume 3. 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President, the simple truth is that the duties 
upon these articles, if placed where they now stand, at 25 per cent., 
would be a very low rate. As to the suggestion of the increase of 
knowledge, I desire to know whether the Senator from Kansas believes 
that there will be more books available or within the reach of our peo- 
ple if we strike down all the home book manufacturers and become de- 
pendent entirely upon those made abroad? At the present time there is 
hardly any city in our country that has not publishers of books. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Hardly a town of any size. 

Mr. MORRILL. If we were to adopt the Senator’s proposition, 
there is no sort of doubt that we should throw out of employment hun- 
dreds of thousands of men who are now setting type and making pa- 
per. There would not be any business for these men except in the 
publication of newspapers and hand-bills and job printing. 

In relation to the subject of copyrighting, because some injustice is 
done now, where does the fault lie? Does it lie upon the publishers 
or upon Congress for not passing a reasonable and proper copyright 
law? Of course if there is no copyright law the business is open to 
everybody, legitimately and lawfully. 

But, Mr. President, even if the amendment of the Senator from Dela- 
ware shall be adopted to make all books in the English language sub- 


ject to this duty of 20 per cent. it would be a very tight fit, a close 
question, as to whether the book-making business can be continued in 
this country. Even nowall the Sabbath-school books, all of our relig- 
ious books, are printed abroad. 

Mr. IN INGALLS. Does the Senator say that all the religious publica- 
tions in this country come from abroad ? 

Mr. MORRILL. I do not mean all religious books, but all the Sab- 
bath-school books now are printed abroad. 

Mr. INGALLS. The statement is altogether too broad. 

Mr. HOAR. I think the Senator from Vermont is not aware of the 
extent of his statement about Sabbath-school books. 

Mr. MORRILL. A very large proportion. 

Mr. HOAR. Da you mean books in the Sabbath-school libraries or 
catechisms ? 

Mr. MORRILL. The books inthe Sabbath-school libraries, or a very 
large share of them. Even the last edition of the revised New Testa- 
ment they undertook to publish here, and they had to abandon it, even 
the cheapest publication of it. Now, Mr. President, I only ask for what 
is reasonable and proper in this matter. 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to ask the Senator, because I sympathize 
generally with his position, but I want to have this fact understood, 
does he say, for instance, that the American Unitarian Association, that 
the Methodist Book Concern, the Presbyterian organization, the Ameri- 
can tional Society, or either of these great American institu- 
tions, prints its Sabbath-school books in other countries than ours? 

Mr. MORRILL. I only make the statement that I have been in- 
formed that the larger part of these books are absolutely printed abroad. 

In relation to another matter, shall we have our school-books 
printed here at home? There is a large number of these books that 
have become standard, and it only big ree that you shall go and ob- 
tain them in the cheapest market; if we provide for the introduc- 


tion of ear we shall send abroad and order in England even 
our school- Take for instance even those that are printed in for- 
eign . We have a great many of them that are edited here 


and are improved editions upon the foreign editions. Most of the 
French works that are used in ourschools have been re-edited here and 
are an improvement upon anything published abroad. It is the same 
in relation to the German 
Mr. President, this question is a very vital one as to whether we are 
to continue to have any American literature in this country. Shall all 
our books go abroad to be even copyrighted and sent home here? I 
trust the good sense of the Senate will at least allow some show for a 
kind of enterprise that is the last one we should strike down. 

I am fond of books; I buy more even than I have time to read; but 

I am quite willing to have them American books instead of foreign 
books; and I think so far as buying good books is concerned that you 
can go into our book-stores in New York, Boston, Chicago, and Cincin- 

nati and buy books as cheap as you can in London or Glasgow to-day. 

-I mean the books that are just issued. Of course there are num- 
bers of books that are taken by such libraries as Mudie’s Library in 
London. They have of every new and popular book perhaps 5,000 
copies, to be circulated a month or two and then send them here for 
sale, as they do all the surplus stocks of any books they may have pub- 


Mr. LOGAN. I would like to suggest to the Senator from Delaware 
that his last change in his amendment may be an invitation to perpe- 
trate very great frauds in reference to the sale of books in this country. 
I refer to the language ‘‘ wholly or in part in the English language. 
That might be construed that where a part was in the English lan 
rast a part in another language, no matter what part, it should come in 


Mr. MORRILL. But we impose a duty if the books are partly in 


English. 

Mr. BAYARD, I think the Senator will find that the amendment 
is right as it is. . 

Mr. LOGAN. I understood the amendment the other way. Does 


it require a duty on that class of books partly in foreign languages? 

Mr. BAYARD. The Senator will observe if the book is wholly in 
the English language it is to be taxed; and I desire that if it is partly 
in English it may be taxed. 

Mr. LOGAN. Then it is subject to the whole duty if it is printed in 

M BAYA Dir ] holly ” he E h langu 

T. partly or wholly ’’ in the En e. 

Mr. LOGAN. If that is the effect, it is right. p 15 

Mr. VEST. I wish only to say a word. If I understand the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Delaware, he puts a tax on all books printed 
wholly or partly in the English language. Why should this distinction 
be made? Is it possible that the English needs to be pro- 
tected in the United States? Is it possible that the language of Addi- 
son and Shakspeare needs the assistance of this tariff in order to make 
it dear to the American mind and the American heart? There can be 
no reason for any such distinction. 

But, Mr. President, what I rose to say was that I heartily and ear- 
nestly concur in every word which was so well said by the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. INGALLS]. Is it possible that this American people shall 
form the isolated: exception to the increasing mental elevation of the 
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world, and that we shall alone of all the nations of the earth put a tariff 
upon knowledge? 

Books are the instrumentalities of intellect. They should be free— 
free for the elevation of mankind. They should be perfectly free in a 
country based upon the intelligence of the people, upon the knowledge 
of the people, and where ignorance is a vice so deadly that the destruc- 
tion of free institutions must follow from its prevalence. 

I hope, sir, and I sincerely hope that no party, no considerable num- 
ber of either of the great parties of this country will go upon record 
for any tariff upon any book which is fit to be put into the hands of 
any American citizen. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, there is a very great force in the view 
presented by the Senator from Kansas, and it appeals-to the sentiments 
even more strongly than to the reason; but it seems to me that that 
view of the case is not addressed to the practical question before the 
Senate, 

The practical question before the Senate is just this: Will you pass 
a law which discriminates against the American author and the Amer- 
ican scholar? Now, what is the condition of an author of such a work 
as is likely to be brought in competition with an English work? What 
is the condition of ascholar who spends his life at a university, who edits 
one of the classics, Demosthenes or Virgil or Cicero, or of ascholar who 
edits Milton or Shakspeare, a scholar like Mr. Hudson, who has pro- 
duced an edition of 9 which is the result of the study and 
devotion of a lifetime; a scholar like the editor of the Hillard and Grey 
edition of Milton, the best household edition ever printed? Now, you 
say to that author or scholar ‘‘ Your book, if you publish it in this coun- 
try, your edition of a classicauthor published here, is to have imposed 
upon it a duty of from 25 to 40 cents on every article which goes into 
this production, the paper, the leather, the type, the ink, all highly pro- 
tected, and the labor, by the result of a system of legislation intended 
to enhance and avowedly for no other purpose except to enhance and 
sustain the price of American labor, to be kept at a rate at least 100 
per cent. above that of your English or foreign rivals.” 

Now, therefore, if you say that, the result is that there can be no Ameri- 
can scholarship devoted to the editing of the works of classic authors, 
whether English or foreign, and American genius in the field of original 
authorship is to be handicapped and borne down by your system. A 
slight duty upon books, 20 or 25 per cent., is the inevitable and logical 
sequel of the rest of the tariff. The Senator from Kansas may be all 
right if we were passing under a system of entire free trade and proposing 
to put a tax upon books. I do not think that American genius, whether 
in the field of original authorship or scholarship, asks any favors at the 
hands of Congress. It is not that. It is simply to prevent your other 
tariff policies, whether right or wrong, from handicapping the American 
author and the American publisher. If this proposition passes, then 
you ought to go back in all justice and take off your duty on paper all 
through, yourduty on leatherall through, your duty on type, and instead 


of the policy which enhances the wages of labor adopt a policy which f 


brings it down. 

While my sympathies are very strong with the Senator from Kansas 
if I could see a way to accomplish his result consistently with what we 
have been doing here in other things for the past few weeks, and I would 
joyfully hail the opportunity, yet I must stand by the bill as it orig- 
inally eame here unless the policy of the bill is to be abandoned alto- 

ther. 
as MAXEY. Mr. President, the very slight concession made in 
Committee of the Whole in favor of free books I have no doubt will go 
down. It is insisted that this will be an injury to one of the industries 
of this country. Let us see how true that is. The Senator from Kansas 
states, and it is not contradicted here, that this is the only country on 
the face of the earth that taxes books. 

Mr. MORRILL. I know that that statement of the Senator from 
Kansas is not accurate. I have not had time to investigate it, but I 
know it is not accurate. 8 

Mr. MAXEY. I do not see the Senator from Kansas in his seat now. 
The statement was made by him when he was on the floor, and not con- 
tradicted. I repeat the statement as made by the Senator from Kansas, 
that this is the only country on the face of the green earth which taxes 
books, leavingits accuracy between him and the Senator from Vermont. 
If that be true, we know as a historical fact that the book trade in all 
the enlightened countriesof Europe flourishes; and if they can flourish 
without a tax, then why can not ours flourish without a tax here unless 
our book-makers be less enterprising than those of the rest of the world. 
But I put it on a higher ground than that. 

When Lord Macaulay stood up in the British House of Commons in, I 
believe, 1847 or 1848, and fought there for a common-school system, he 

laced it on the ground that that was a just tax upon the people of Great 
Britain which aided in the removing and dispelling of ignorance; that 
the more enlightened a country was the less crime there was in that 
country, and the better was every one protected in life, liberty, and prop- 
erty, and that therefore whatever amount had to be paid in the way of 
diffusing general education was that much paid toward the obliteration 
of crime in the interest of the protection of the life, liberty, and prop- 
erty of the people. I do believe it to be a fact that the more enlight- 
ened the people are the more intelligent they are, the less crime there 


is in the country, and the greater the security of person and property. 
I believe that is the correct doctrine, and from my earliest manhood, 
even since I have had any property subject to taxation, I have been an 
earnest advocate of the common-school system. I have cheerfully paid 
for the support and maintenance of common schools; and although I 
have sent to schools a number of boys and girls in the course of my 
life I have not sent to common schools, as I have always had the good 
fortune to live near and have the benefit of excellent private schools, 
and so had no need to resort to the common schools. But I have aided 
by my portion of tax in the education of the children of the country 
in common schools because I thought it was right, because I believed 
the more educated the people were the better for our country. That 
is my belief about it. My support of common schools has been unself- 
ish and from principle. 

Now, take for example the amendment which was presented by the 
Senator from Delaware as modified, ‘‘ books wholly or partly in En- 

lish.” If any man wants to educate a boy or a girl in the Latin or 

reek or German or Spanish or French language, and wants a diction- 
ary to aid in that, that dictionary is wholly or partly in some other 
than the English language, and that has to be taxed; while the Ger- 
man children, the French, the Spanish, the Italian, and those who have 
become naturalized in our country, and who want to be educated in 
their own language, do not need to have such books partly in the English 
language, but have books wholly in their own language, and they will 
come in 

This I submit is an unjust discrimination against our native-born 
English-speaking children. 

Sir, when we have $150,000,000 surplus in the Treasury annually 
there is more reason for enlightening the mind by taking off this trifling 
tax than there is for gratifying the appetite by taking the tax off to- 
bacco or the tax off whisky. Let us educate the mind; let us by the 
general diffusion of intelligence aid in removing crime, and we shall 
do more by this tariff bill in my judgment than in any other one item 
of the entire bill. Iam, therefore, in favor of sustaining the action of 
the Committee of the Whole. It was right in my judgment, and I 
think we shall be derelict in duty if we back down from our deliberate 
action in Committee of the Whole, which was based on the time-honored 
political axiom, the greatest good to the greatest number. I stand by 
that. I believe the reverse of that action will be a grievous mistake. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, I shall vote for the amendment 
adopted as in Committee of the Whole. I have no fear that it will 
interfere with the authors and scholars of this country in so doing, as 
was suggested by the Senator from Massachusetts. The fact is, if it 
would have the effect of limiting to some extent*the publication of 
books in this country I do not know that it would be prejudicial to the 
best interests of the country. I think we have a great many books 
published that the world would have been better off if they never had 
been published. 

A great many of the books imported into this country are works 
which are not published here, and therefore they will not come in 
competition with the publishers of books here. Take, for instance, 
works on medicine and upon law. Every lawyer in the course of his 
practice is compelled sometimes to have imported through a law-book 
firm for his own use law books containing cases published in England 
that are not published here. So I suppose it is with the medical pro- 
fession and with all scientific men in the country; they are compelled 
to send abroad for works that they need because they are not published 
in this country. A very large percentage of the books imported from 
abroad are books that can not be procured except by importation. 

The fact is that the English booksare better made, better prepared as a 
general thing, bound better, printed on better paper, and cost more money 
usually than books in this country, and men are not in the habit of 
sending and getting the most costly books when they can procure them 
here at a cheaper rate. I do not apprehend that there will be any in- 
jury to the book-makers of this country by putting books upon the free- 

ist. 

The Senator from Vermont said that a large number of our school- 
books, and especially our Sabbath-school books, are published abroad, 
and we have to send abroad ſor them. I do not know how that may be 
in the church to which the Senator belongs, but I know that in very 
many other churches, as in the Baptist Church, the Methodist Church, 
and the Presbyterian Church, they have their own publishing houses to 
publish their own Sabbath-school books, and some of them publish their 
own school-books at their establishments. 

Most of the books that we get by importation are books which can 
not be procured in this country; but when the book is republished here 
it is most generally published at a less price than that for which the 
English book can be procured. Therefore those desiring them will pur- 
chase of those who publish them in this country, if such publications 
have been made. Placing books on the free-list I do not think would 
interfere with the publisher of books in this country or with any inter- 
est whatever. 

I am in favor therefore of the amendment as adopted in Committee 
of the Whole. I regret that there should have been any disposition on 
the part of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] or my colleague 
[Mr. BAYARD] to seek to modify that amendment. I should prefer 
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to have it stand the way we passed it in Committee of the Whole, so 
that when there are valuable books to be procured abroad they may be 
had in this country free, untaxed by our tariff laws. I shall vote to 
sustain the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD], which will be reported. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. In line 1420 of the printed amendments, 
after the word matter,“ it is proposed to insert wholly or partly in 
the English language;’’ so as to read: 

Books, pamphlets, bound or unbound, and all printed matter, wholly or partly 
in the English lan , not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 
engravings, bound or unbound, e illustrated books, maps, and charts, 
15 per cent, ad valorem. 

Mr. MORRILL. I suggest to the Senator from Delaware to make 
the other amendment of 20 per cent. instead of 15 per cent., and then 
have them both open as a substitute, and that will only require one 
vote. 

Mr. BAYARD. I ask the Chair whether the amendment to the 
amendment has been agreed to by the Senate as the whole amendment 
was x 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No, sir. 

Mr. BAYARD. I believe, then, it being an amendment to the 
amendment it could not be amended again in another degree. There- 
fore I ask that the question be taken on the amendment to the amend- 
ment which I have proposed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on inserting, after 
the word matter,“ in line 1420, the words ‘‘ wholly or partly in the 
English language. 

Mr. BAYARD. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will suggest that this is 
perfecting the matter to be stricken out. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I was about to ask if this was not 
perfecting it, and that we take the yeas and nays on striking out the 
whole paragraph. [ No!“ ‘*No!’?] Of course I have no objection 
to taking the yeas and nays if Senators desire it. 

Mr. SLATER. The amendment simply is perfecting the amend- 
ment made asin Committee of the Whole. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The yeas and nays are demanded on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from Delaware to the amend- 
ment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HAMPTON (when his name was called). I will announce for 
the day that I am paired with the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. HAW- 
LEY]. I should vote nay.“ 

Mr. McDILL (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
£ tor from Mississippi [Mr. LAMAR]. If he were here, I should vote 
44 nay. , . 

Mr. VAN WYCK (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. MAHONE]. Otherwise I should vote 
ae nay. LP) 

Mr. WALKER (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Ferry], or I should vote “‘ nay.’ 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CAROR: If he were present, I should vote nay,“ and I 
presume he would vote yea.“ 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Iwill transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Manone] to my colleague [Mr. SAUNDERS]. I vote 

nay. 

The result was announced—yeas 32, nays 31; as follows: 


YEAS—22, 
Aldrich, Davis of III. Hill, Morrill, 
Allison, Davis of W. Va., Hoar, Platt, 
Anthony, Dawes, Kellogg, Plumb, 
Se 5 Lapham, Rollins, 

F, e, 811 er, 
Camden, Gorman, McMillan Sewell, 
Cameron of Wis., Miller of Cal Š Tabor, 
Conger, 4 Miller of N. V., 

NAYS—31, 
Barrow „ Jones ef Flori Sa 
Beck, d 88 Me. n, * —— 
Brown, Grover, Maxey, Slater, 
Gookrell Tamaii asi: Van Wyck 
„ 5 ‘an 

Coke, Jackson, Pendieton, 5 
Farley, Johnston, Pugh, 
Garland, Jonas, Ransom, 

ABSENT—13. 
Butler, Hampton, MeDill, Walker. 
CameronofPa., Hawley, Mahone, 
Fair, Jones of Nevada, Saunders, 
Ferry, Lamar, Voorhees, 


So the amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 
The PRESIDENT pro tem; The Senator from Delaware moves 
to amend by striking out 20 and inserting 15; so as to read: 15 
cent. ad valorem.” ` 


Mr. BAYARD. I will not move that. 


Mr. MORRILL. I supposed the Senator was going to move it, as he 
announced it in his first remark. Then I make the motion to amend. 

Mr. ALLISON. That was agreed to as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. MORRILL. I know. I want to strike it out. The American 
publishers can not get along with less than 20 per cent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concurring in the 
amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. MORRILL. I move to insert 20 instead of 15.“ 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That is out already, Mr. President. 

Mr. MORRILL. But I want to get it back again. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Then you must make the motion affirmatively. 

Mr. MORRILL. In that case the question would be on concurring 
in the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Certainly. 

Mr. MORRILL, T hope it will be non-concurred in. If not it will 
be the utter destruction of this trade. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concurring inthe 
amendment made as in Committee of the Whole by which the paragraph 
was stricken out, and making the rate 15 per cent. ad valorem instead 
of 20 per cent. ad valorem, as was to as in Committee of the 
Whole before the paragraph was stricken out. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Before the vote is taken I should like to know how 
this question stands. The Committee of the Whole a certain 
proposition which was a part of its entire amendment to this bill. There- 
fore if anybody wishes to change what the Committee of the Whole 
did, the only way is to move to strike out what the Committee of the 
Whole recommended and insert something else. It seems to me it is 
clear enough. 

Mr. MORRILL. It does not make any difference which way it is. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It makes considerable difference when we come to 
the vote, you will find. 

Mr. MORRILL. My motion was, in the first place, to strike out 
“15” and insert 20. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is the proper motion. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That has been to. 


Mr. MORRILL. No; that has not agreed to. 
Mr. EDMUNDS. I have the Secretary’s bill here, and it is 20 per 
cent.“ there. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Committee of the Whole struck 
out 20“ and inserted 15,“ and then struck out the whole clause. 
The Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] now moves to amend by 
striking out “15” and inserting “20.” 

Mr. HOAR. Does the Committee of the Whole have any authority 
to strike anything out of a bill whatever? Can it do anything except 
to propose to the Senate to strike out? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Committee of the Whole 
amended by striking out books, pamphlets,” &c. ; 

Mr. HOAR. My point is that neither the Committee of the Whole 
nor any committee of the Senate has authority to amend its bill; it 
can only recommend to the Senate to do so. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is all the Chair means, that 
the Committee of the Whole recommend to strike out the clause. 

Mr. HOAR. But the statement of the Chair was exactly the con- 
trary, and the very question was which way it came before the Senate. 
The question was whether the Senator from Vermont must move to 
amend by substituting ‘‘20” for 15,“ or whether the proposition was 
the recommendation of the Committee of the Whole to substitute 15 
for 20, 20 being there. It makes, in the first place, a difference in 
putting the question, and in the next place it makes a difference in the 
effect of a tie vote, which is a very important one. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
MORRILL] moves to strike out 15 and insert ‘‘20;" so as to read 
„20 per cent. ad valorem,” 

Mr. HOAR. My proposition is that that is not in order, and the 
Chair agrees with me, as I understand, because 15“ is not there; 
„20“ is there. The Committee of the Whole move to strike out 20 
and insert 15; and we leave it 200 if the vote is a tie or a majority 
is that way. That is my point. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I mean if I can to understand this business before 
I vote. It is evident we are in some confusion on account of our adopt- 
ing what I think is the very injurious practice of treating the amend- 
ments made as in Committee of the Whole, the whole mass of them, as 
the text, because we do not know where we are. 

The Committee of the Whole after changing 20 to 15 struck 
out the whole paragraph and made books free. The bill with the 
amendments made as in Committee of the Whole was then reported to 
the Senate, and as reported to the Senate the Senate amendment (be- 
cause what was struck out was not the House bill, but what the Senate 
was trying to do) left the matter before the Senate with the House bill 
and this amendment of the Senate without any 15 per cent. or 20 per 
cent. or anything else in; it was entirely stricken out in Committee of 
the Whole. Therefore nothing was reported to the Senate on the sub- 
ject of books in that paragraph. If sincethen the Senate has agreed to 


treat the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole as a text, 
then you have got a text without this clause about books in it, and it 
is perfectly open to everybody to move to put in something about books. 
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I should be glad to know what is precisely the effect of a motion to 
strike out something that the Committee of the Whole had already 
stricken out in an amendment. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator from Vermont allow me to state a 
fact that he perhaps is not aware of? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. You can state a great A 

Mr. HARRIS. No, I doubt whether I could state many, if indeed 
I could any. Day before yesterday, by unanimous consent, the Senate 
agreed to treat the tariff part of the bill as it came from the Committee 
on Finance as the original text, to treat the amendments made as in 
Committee of the Wholeasamendments, to go through with the amend- 
mentsmadeas in Committee of the Whole, and then the text of the bill 
would be open toamendments as in othercases, That isthe rule under 
which the Senate has been acting since day before yesterday. 

r. EDMUNDS. That I did not know; and that emphasizes what 
I said before about the folly of departing from the principles 
that we all understand of reporting bills from a Committee of the Whole. 
Taking that understanding as binding we have got this original clause 
that the Committee of the Whole struck out of its own amendments 
entirely; we have got that now as a text, and then as the text stands 
we have 20 per cent. on books, and the motion is to strike out 200 
and insert 15,“ if I understand it. 

Mr. HOAR. That is a motion made by the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. INGALLS. That is what the Senate desires it should be. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. What I wish to find out is what the real ques- 
tion is. If you treat this amendment of the Committee of the Whole 
contrary to the constitution and rules of the Senate and good reason, if 
I may say so, as.a part of the text of the House bill for these purposes 
of amendment, then all that was in the matter in the Committee of the 
Whole stands when it comes back here, and you are to move to strike 
out and insert, and soon. I only wish to know exactly how the ques- 
tion arises, 

Mr. HOAR. The Committee of the Whole has a right to make mo- 
tions to the Senate. Those motions are exactly like an original motion 
made by a Senator to amend, with no other authority or effect on the 
text of the bill except that in the order of putting those questions we 
take those first in amg with the bill, e 

The Committee of the Whole having had before them the Finance 
Committee’s report which we to take as the text, make two 
motions which are now to be put. One of them is to strike out this 
whole paragraph about books; the other is to strike out 20 and in- 
sert ‘'15;’’ and the latter being in the nature of perfecting the text to 
be stricken out comes first under parliamentary law. It seems to me 
with great respect, that the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] can 
not make a motion to strike out 20 and restore 15, because 
20 is there now, and the duty of the Chair is to say, Will the Sen- 
ate concur in the recommendation of the Committee of the Whole to 
strike out 20“ andinsert ‘‘15?’’ and if the Senate says no, it is lost. 
Then when that has been acted upon it will be the duty of the Chair 
to put the question on concurring in the amendment made in Com- 
mittee of the Whole striking out the paragraph. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands this ques- 


tion 

Mr. HARRIS. It seems to me perfectly plain that when the amend- 
ment was offered as in Committee of the Whole to strike out this par- 
agraph subsequently, and before the vote was taken on that motion, it 
was moved to perfect the paragraph before the question was taken upon 
striking it out by striking out the word 20 and inserting the word 
“15.” The ph was so perfected by the action of the Committee 
of the Whole, and when the question came, Shall the ph be 
stricken out?” it read at 15 per cent. ad valorem and not at 20. That 
was the precise form it had assumed in committee, and the ph as 
stricken out was with the word ‘“‘15” and not the word “20.” 

The amendment made as in Committee of the Whole is open to amend- 
ment, and in my opinion it is perfectly competent for any Senator to 
move tostrike out 15 and insert “10” or “57 or“ 20, or any other 
figure that he may see proper to move to insert, before the question is 
taken upon concurring in the amendment made as in Committee of the 
Whole striking out the paragraph. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I should like to ask for the reading of the text of 
this clause just as it stood. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Before it was amended ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Before it was amended; the text as it came to us 
from the Committee of the Whole. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 


Books, pamphlets, bound and unbound, and all printed matter, not specially 
enumerated or provided for in this act, engravings, bound or unbound, etchings, 
illustrated books, maps, and charts, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Now, what is the amendment proposed by the Com- 
mittee of the Whole? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Tostrike out 20 andinsert ‘'15.”’ 
That was the first amendment that was adopted, and then the whole 
clause was stricken out in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. SHERMAN. By the parliamentary rule when the motion was 


carried in Committee of the Whole to strike out the whole clause that 
avas the only motion to be reported to the body; and that it was the 


only motion is shown here in the printed record. The Secretary was 
perfectly right in certifying to us simply the amendment striking out 
the whole clause, leaving the clause open for amendment in the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. But the clanse was first amended by 
striking out 20“ and inserting ‘‘15,’’ 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator from Ohio will permit me to suggest that 
in the record of the Secretary, in the printed amendment as it comes 
before us, there is evidently a mistake in the print, because it does not 
show that 20 was stricken out in Committee of the Whole and 
15 inserted; but the Journal as kept by the Secretary shows the fact 
that 20 was stricken out and 15 inserted. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The amendment of the Committee of the Whole 
to strike out disposed of the whole clause, and that is the only amend- 
ment proposed to us. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It ought to have been printed “15.” 
It was adopted as 15 and should have been printed“ 18. The Chair 
is of opinion that the Senator from Vermont can move to strike out 
15 and insert 20.“ 

Mr. MORRILL. I do not make the motion if 20“ is there. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Twenty“ is not there; it is ‘15.’ 

Mr. MORRILL, I really think after the discussion that has been had 
here that the only recommendation of the Committee of the Whole to 
the Senate was to report this clause with the ph stricken out. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is true, but it is just like the 
amendment of the Senator from Delaware; you can move to amend it 
any way you please. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Chair just take into his mind this considera- 
tion? Suppose this had been done by the Finance Committee, the bill 
referred to them, the bill has passed one stage in the Senate; then it is 
referred to a committee. Now, that committee can not get a word or 
paragraph or comma or hyphen out of a bill by its authority; allitcan 
do is to recommend the Senate to strike out. How can the word 
twenty“ be out by the action of the Committee of the Whole? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill has been amended as in 
Committee of the Whole and before the clause was stricken out 20 
was stricken out and 15 inserted; and the question is, Will the Sen- 
ate concur in the recommendation of the Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. I think the Chair is right, if the Chair will state 
the question on concurring in the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concurring in the 
ee made as in Committee of the Whole striking out these 
words: 

Books, pamphlets, bound or unbound, and all ted matter not specially 


enumerated or provided for in this act, engravings, bound or unbound, etchi 
illustrated books, maps, and charts, 15 per cent, ‘ad valorem. — 


And it was a mistake to print it twenty.“ 

Mr. SHERMAN. All I wish is that the Chair shall submit to the 
Senate the question whether it will concur in the amendment made in 
Committee of the Whole. 

ThePRESIDENT protempore. But the Senator from Vermont moves 
toamend. The Senator can withdraw his amendment. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator from Vermont does not want to move 
anything. The only question is on concurring in the amendment made 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment was moved, and it 
will have to be withdrawn or voted on. 

Mr. INGALLS. Then if that is concurred in the books will be sub- 
ject to 15 per cent. duty. That the Senator from Vermont does not 
want. This is getting about as complicated as the sugarschedule, and 
if the debate goes on much longer we shall need the polariscope to as- 
certain where we stand. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there is no amendment the ques- 
tion is, Will the Senate concur in the amendment recommended by the 
Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. MORRILL. Upon the ruling of the Chair, I shall move the pro- 
posed amendment striking out 15 and inserting ‘‘20.’’ I under- 
stand, under the decision of the Chair, if I donot move the amendment 
the question will come up on the first proposition on concurring in the 
amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Certainly; if the Senator moves no 
amendment the question is, Will the Senate concur in the amendment 
made as in Committee of the Whole to strike out the whole clause? 

Mr. MORRILL. I trust the Senate will not concur in it, because it 
would be nearly as destructive as to make books free. 

I wish to say to the Senator from Kansas that he was decidedly mis- 
taken in relation to his assertion that all other nations admitted books 
free. I have had but a short time to investigate the subject, but I find 
that the former French tariff imposed a duty upon books until about 
the time of the Cobden treaty, and that the present duty upon Russian 
books is £1 9s. 6d. per cent. without binding, and when they are bound 
it is £2 4s. 5d. per cent. The Italian tariif is on books bound in paper 
12.60 lire per quintal, and on books bound in leather 35 lire per quintal. 
Also I may state that in the Argentine Republic they impose a duty 
upon books and also in Liberia. In Canada they impose a duty upon 
books, printed periodicals, and pamphlets bound &c., of 6 cents per 
pound; Bibles, prayer-books, psalm and hymn books, 6 cents per pound; 


other copyrighted works reprinted, 6 cents per pound, and in addition 
thereto 12! per cent. ad valorem. 

If I had time I think I could find other instances, but these are sufti- 
cient to show that the Senator's informant was mistaken in the fact 
asserted by him. 

Mr. ROLLINS. As I understand the matter, there were two amend- 
ments recommended by the Committee of the Whole, one to strike out 
20 per cent. and insert 15, and the other to strike out the entire para- 
graph. I want to inquire of the Presiding Officer if we are not entitled 
to a separate vote upon each of those two separate propositions. If so, 
I desire to ask for a separate vote upon the proposition to strike out 20 
and to insert 15, which was a separate motion in the Committee of 
the Whole, made by a different Senatorfrom the subsequent motion to 
strike out. In my judgment the Senate is entitled to a separate vote 
upon the two propositions. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Committee of the Whole recom- 
mended that the duty should be reduced from 20 per cent. to 15 per 
cent., and afterward the Committee of the Whole recommended that 
the whole clause should be stricken out. 

Mr. ROLLINS. There were two distinct propositions submitted to 
the Committee of the Whole. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
-sedes the other. 

Mr. ROLLINS. But the other had been previously stricken out. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Thatis the decision of the Chair; 
the Senator can appeal. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I submit, of course, notwithstanding I think the 
Senate is entitled to a separate vote. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The eee Will thé Senate con- 
eur in the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole striking 
out the clause? 

Mr. INGALLS. What becomes of the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Delaware, which has been agreed to? Does that go out 
also if the amendment is non-concurred in ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It goes out. ; 

Mr. CONGER. It has been agreed and acted upon, I suppose, in good 
faith all through that each amendment made as in Committee ofthe Whole 
should have a separate vote here. It has been demanded; it has been 
talked over two or three times, and it has been acceded to every time 
that each proposition acted upon in Committee of the Whole should 
have a separate action here. I haveinsisted upon that from the begin- 
ning, and it has been acceded to; the RECORD will show it, and the 
Journal will show it. Here are two te p itions acted upon 
by the Committee of the Whole, and I again, asI have frequently, de- 
mand a separate vote upon each. Mr. President, I will thank any 
Senator not to come between me and the Chair while I am addressing 
it. [A pause.] Mr. President, may I address one of the gentlemen of 
the committee instead of the Chair while I have the honor to hold the 


floor ? 
The Chair has no doubt on this ques- 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
tion. 

Mr. CONGER. I was making a remark to the Chair, and I insist 
that each Senator upon this floor has the right to address the Chair 
without others coming up and coming between him and the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is t, sir. 

Mr. CON GER. There is a certain limit in propriety that I insist 
upon. I was saying to the Chair that from the beginning of this dis- 
cussion until now, on two or three tests of it, it had been agreed by 
unanimous consent that each proposition before the Committee of the 
Whole should have a separate vote here. There were two propositions 
before the Committee of the Whole in this paragraph. One was to strike 
out 15 and insert 20, made by one Senator; another was to strike 
out the whole clause, made by another Senator. I insist that the rule 
we have agreed upon shall give us a right to vote upon each of the 
propositions adopted by the Committee of the Whole. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair answered this question in 
deciding the point raised by the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
RoLLINS]. The amendment of the Committee of the Whole striking 
SAA the whole clause supersedes any previous amendments that were 

e 

Mr. ROLLINS. Then does not 20“ remain? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No, sir; it does not remain. 

4 Mr. ROLLINS. I think it does, if the last motion supersedes the 
ormer. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Of course not, because the Commit- 
tee of the Whole recommended that 20“ be stricken out and 157 
inserted; and then the committee said, ‘‘ We will recommend that the 
whole clause be stricken out.” 

Mr. CONGER. Suppose the clause was restored, then it would 
leave us to act on the other point made as in Committee of the Whole? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the Senate refuses to strike it out 
then the duty remains at 15 percent. Is the Senate ready for the ques- 
tion on concurring in the amendment made in Committee of the 
Whole? 

Mr. McPHERSON. 


The striking out of the clause super- 


Do I understand the Chair to say that if the 


Senate refuses to strike out the clause it puts the rate at 15 per cent. ? 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


Yes, sir. 
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Mr. MCPHERSON. Then may Lask for the reading of the paragraph 
as it stands with the amendment of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
BAYARD] incorporated, so that we shall know what we are voting upon 
in case we non-concur. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be read, as desired. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

Books, pamphlets, bound or unbound, and all printed matter, wholly or parti 
in the English language, not specially enumerated or provided for in this ack, 
engravings, bound or „ illustrated books, maps, and 
15 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I want to ask how 15 per cent. gets there until there 
is a positive vote of the Senate putting it there. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It was a positive vote. 

Mr. ROLLINS. There has been no positive vote by the Senate. It 
was a vote as in Committee of the Whole. There has been no vote in 
the Senate fixing the rate of duty upon books at 15 per cent. ad valorem. 
No vote of that kind has taken place inthe Senate. Before 15 per cent. 
can be rightfully there it must receive an affirmative vote of the Senate 
of the United States. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The questionis on concurring in the 
amendment made in Committee of the Whole striking out the clause 
from line 1419 to line 1422. 

Mr. MORRILL. With the amendment of the Senator from Dela- 
ware in? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. As amended on the motion of the 
Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. INGALLS. Nobody wants to strike that out. All that is re- 
quired is to change the cent. from 15 to 20. It is the simplest prop- 
osition in the world and it is very strange there should be any misun- 
derstanding about it. TheSenatorfrom Vermont desires to change the 
ad valorem from 15 back to 20, and there is no other point involved in 
this controversy. The part to be stricken out is open to amendment 
just as much in the Senate as in Committee of the Whole. It has al- 
ready been amended on the motion of the Senator from Delaware. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
MORRILL] withdrew his amendment. 

Mr. INGALLS. The Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD] did not 
withdraw it. It has been to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. But the Senator from Vermont moved 
to amend by striking out “15” and inserting 20,” and then with- 
drew it, so that there is no question except on concurring, unless the 
Senator from Vermont moves to amend. 

Mr. MORRILL. I see no other alternative, according to the ruli 
of the Chair, and I must make my motion now, or I shall be precluded 
from making it hereafter. Therefore, I move to strike out 15 and 
insert ‘‘20;’’ so as to read ‘‘20 per cent. ad valorem.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Vermont to the amendment made asin 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. DAWES. Everybody is expressing his views on this point of 
order, and I do not want it to escape until I have done so. I should 
like to know upon what principle it is that any motion to amend the 
text takes precedence of a motion to strike it out. It is, I suppose, be- 
cause any Senator may prefer not tostrike it out if he can have it amended. 
Here is a proposition to amend the text and make it 15 cent., and 
I may say I would rather not strike it out if Ican have it 15, but if I 
can not have it 15 I prefer to strike it out. The other rule secures to 
each Senator an opportunity to express that view. To take the vote 
upon striking it out before you take the vote upon di whether 
it shall be 15 or not involves the absurdity of depriving the Senate of 
a vote upon one of the amendments. So it seems to me that the rule 
which requires that anything that tends to change the text shall be put 
before the question of striking the whole text out must control this 
question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Vermont to strike out 15 and insert 20.“ 

Mr. MORGAN. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I understand that the paragraph after having 
been amended in Committee of the Whole was then by a vote of the 
Senate in Committee of the Whole stricken out entirely, How can 
the Senator from Vermont amend an amendment which is stricken out? 
The Senate has in Committee of the Whole struck out the paragraph 
and placed on the free-list books, paupas; Co., and in the bill printed 
as amended in Committee of the Whole they are placed on the free-list, 
and this striking out is simply to conform to the action of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole. How can that be amended? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Simply because a Senator has a right 
to move to amend it in the Senate. The yeas and nays are demanded 
on agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from Vermont to the 
amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Those who are in favor of striking 
out 157 and inserting ‘‘20’? will, as their names are called, answer 
mea; the contrary, ‘‘nay.’’ 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GORMAN (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. SAUNDERS]. 
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Mr. VAN WYCK (when Mr. SAUNDERS’s name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. SAUNDERS] is paired with the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. GORMAN]. If he were here he would vote “‘nay.”’ 

Mr. WALKER (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Ferry]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CAMERON]. If he were present, I should vote ‘‘nay” and he 
would vote ‘‘yea.’’ 

The result was announced—yeas 29, nays 32; as follows: 


YEAS—29. 
Aldrich, e, McMillan, Sawyer, 
Allison, Mahone, Sewell, 
Anthony, Harte: Miller of Cal., erman, 
lair, Hill, Miller of N. V., Tabor, 
Cameron of Wis., Hoan — 2 Windom. 
mger, ellogg, orri 
Dawes, pham, Platt, $ 
Edmunds, $ Rollins, 
. NAYS—382. 
Barrow, Davis of III. Ingalls, Pendleton, 
Bayard, Davis of W. Va., Jackson, Pugh 
Beck, Farley, Johnston, Saulsbury, 
Brown, Garland, Jonas, Slater, 
Call, rge, Jones of Florida, Vance, 
Camden, Groome, McPherson, Van Wyck, 
b Grover, Maxey, V. 
Coke, Morgan, W. 
ABSENT—15. 
Butler, Gorman, Lamar, Saunders, 
Cameron of Pa., Ham McDili, Voor! 
Fair, pone acid , Plumb, Walker. 
Ferry. Jones of Nevada, Ransom, 


So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concurring with 
the Committee of the Whole in striking out the clause from line 1419 
tol inclusive, with the amendment of the Senator from Delaware 


Mr. VEST. Lask for the 2 and nays. 
The and nays were o 

Mr. HOAR. Before the Senate passes from this questio: 
that what I deem the erroneous proceeding which has just had, 
with great to those who differ with me, may not bea precedent, 
which would be a very inconvenient one to the Senate, I desire to have 
read from the two hundred and seventy-sixth page of our Manual, be- 
ginning at the brackets in the middle of the page, the two phs 
of Jefferson’s Manual down to the words in statu quo,” at the bottom 


of the $ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read as indicated. 

The Acting Secretary vend te follows: 

e proceeding of the Senate as in a Committee of the Whole, or in quasi-com- 
mittee, is p y as ina real Committee of the Whole, taking no questions but 
on amendments. When or the whole, they consider the quasi-committee 
as risen, the House resumed without any motion, question, or resolution to that 
effect, and the President reports that the House, acting as ina Committee of the 
Whole, have had under their consideration the bill entitled, Ko., and have made 
sundry amendments, which he will now report to the House,” The bill is then 
before them, as it would have been if reported from a committee, and questions 
are regularly to be put again on everyamendment; which being gone regen. 
the President i pauan to give time to the House to propose amendments to the 
pod, eg — 3 „ and, when through, puts the qi ion whether it shall be read 
a e. 

After progressin n bill in quasi-committee, a motion may be made 
to refer it to aspecial committee. If the motion prevails, it is equivalent in effect 
to the several votes, that the committee rise, the House resume itself, 
the Committee of the Whole, and refer the bill to a special committee. In that 
case, the amendments already made fall. But if the motion fails, the quasi-com- 
mittee stands in statu quo.] 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The roll will be called on concur- 
ing in the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole as amended. 
e Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 
Mr. GORMAN (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. SAUNDERS]. 
Mr. McDILL (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. LAMAR]. Otherwise I would vote‘‘yea.’’ 
Mr. WALKER (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Ferry]. Otherwise I would vote yea.” 
The roll-call was concluded. 
Mr. McDILL. Understanding that the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. LAMAR], with whom I am paired, would vote yea, I vote 
yea.” 
The result was announced—yeas 31, nays 33; as follows: 


in order 


YEAS—31. 
Barrow, George, Jones of Florida, Saulsbury, 
Beck, Groome, McDill, Slater, 
Brown, Grover, McPherson, Vance, 
Call, Harris, ey, Van Wyck, 
Cockrell, Ingalls, Morgan, Vest, 
Coke, Jackson, Pendleton, Voorhees, 
Farley, Johnston, Pugh, Williams, 
Garland, Jonas, Ransom, 
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NAYS—33. 

Aldrich, Davis of W. Va., Lapham, Rollins, 

Dawes, Sawyer, 
Anthony, Edmunds, MeMi 5 well, 
Ba Frye, Mah erman, 
Blair, Hale, Miller of Cal T, 

en, Harrison, Miller of N. V., Windom. 
Cameron of Wis., Hill, Mitchell, 
Conger, Hoar, Morrill, 
Davis of Nl., Kellogg, Platt, 
ABSENT—12. 

Butler, Ferry, Hawley, umb, 
Cameron of Pa., Gorman, Jones of Nevada, Saunders, 
Fair, Hampton, ý alker. 


So the amendment was non-concurred in. 
Mr. MORGAN. Is the clause still open to amendment? 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes, sir. 
— MORGAN. I offer the following, to come in at the end of the 
use: j 
8 books designed especially for instruction in schools shall be admitted duty 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate in refusing to strike out 
have agreed to the clause in the form in which it stood. Itis notopen 
to amendment changing it. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Chair rules 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair rules that the Senate hav- 
. not to strike out have left the clause in the form in which 
it f 

Mr. HOAR. Stood when? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Stood when the Committee of the 
Whole it from 207 to 15 per cent. 

Mr. MORGAN. This clause stands as amended on the motion of the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD]? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Les, sir. 

Mr. MORGAN. Shall I not have the opportunity of offering this as 
an original proposition? 

Mr. SHERMAN. That will not be in order until the committee 
amendments are disposed of. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. An amendment will be in order after 
the committee amendments are acted on. The vote tonon-concur leaves 
the clause as it was. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Now I understand the ruling of the Chair is 
that the clause having been retained by the Senate it can not now be 
changed. This is an addition to it. We have agreed to this as part of 
the text. Now, I propose to add as an amendment to it: 


Provided, That books not published in this country may come in free. 


The PRESIDENT protempore. The Senator can move any amend- 

ment that is proper after the committee amendments are through with. 

Mr. MORRILL. The amendment proposed by the Senator from Del- 

0 [Mr. SAULSBURY] will only be in order when we reach the free- 
ist. 

Mr.SAULSBURY. We haveagreed to this clause as part of the text. 
I propose to add to it a further provision; I propose to do that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The reading will proceed. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. The next amendment made as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole was, in Schedule N, sundries,” in line 1463 of the 
printed amendment, after the word thirty,“ to strike out five; so 
as to make the clause read: 

Bonnets, hats, and hoods for men, women, and children, composed of chip, 
palm-leaf, willow, or straw, or any other le substance, hair, whale- 

ne, or other material, not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 30 
per cent. ad valorem. 

The amendment was concurred in. . 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in line 
1476, after the word ‘‘act,’’ to insert not including brass, gilt, or silk 
buttons;’’ so as to read: 

Buttons and button-molds, not ly enumerated or provided for in this 
act, not including brass, gilt, or buttons, 25 per cent. ad valorem, 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in line 
1478, after the word kinds,“ tostrike out 355 and insert 20; so 
as to read: 

Candles and tapers of all kinds, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 


The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in line 
1487, after the word eard- clothing,“ to strike out 40 cents per square 
foot and insert 35 per cent. ad valorem;’’ so as to read: 


“ Card-clothing, 35 per cent. ad valorem. 


The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in line 
1503, after the word ‘‘shale”’ to strike out ‘‘50’’ and insert 75; soas 
to read: 

Coal, bituminous, and shale, 75 cents per ton of twenty-eight bushels, eighty 
pounds to the bushel. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to this amendment? 


Mr. VANCE. Task for a vote on that amendment. 
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Mr. FARLEY. I want to make a statement to the Senate in refer- 
ence to that increase of the tariff on coal. 

The State which I in part 1 ea here last year imported about 
600,000 tons of foreign coal. this increase of tax from 50 to 75 cents 
per ton is to be added it will make a difference to the people of Cali- 
fornia alone of $150,000 a year. While I have no disposition to do an 
injustice to any interest in the coal line or any other business, I am not 
prepared as a member of this body to vote for a measure which will 
necessarily tax the people of my State for the benefit of the people of 
any other one State. If this amendment is adopted it imposes upon 
the people of the State of California the additional duty which I have 
just mentioned, and it is a burden which we do not think ought to be 
imposed for the benefit of any one particular locality. Take 600,000 
tons of coal and add 25 cents to the duty we have to pay and it will 
make in one year, as I said before, $150,000. While my friends from 
West Virginia and others have an interest, and I have no doubt it is 
an important one, and while I am not disposed to assail or attack that 
interest in any way, I do not think the Senate ought to sustain this 
amendment. 

The Committee on Finance reported the bill at 50 cents per ton, and 
the honorable Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Davis] moved to make 
it 75 cents. I apprehend he will admit, if he says anything in reference 
to this matter at all, that the heaviest burden of this increase must fall 
upon the people of the State of California. Our coal is shipped from 
Australia, from British Columbia, and from other foreign and it 
is in demand in that State and I have no doubt there will be a very 
large increase in the shipment of coal there in the future. With all 
due deference to the interests of my friend from West Virginia, while 
I know that this is a very important industry and one which I am not 
disposed to quarrel with, I do not wish to vote for this measure when 
it cripples and breaks down and bears so heavily upon the people of my 
State, I hope the amendment will not be concurred in. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Ishall only occupy a few moments. 
The present duty on bituminous coal is 75 cents a ton, and thatis the 
lowest duty that the Government has collected from coal almost from 
the earliest day of its existence as a Government. In 1790 there was 
a duty of 84 cents, and it ran along down until the present tariff, which 
is 75 cents, which was the lowest rate of duty from 1790 to 1873. The 
average during that time was $1.25, showing that under all the tariffs, 
even under the free-trade tariff of 1846, as itis called by some, the duty on 
coal was higher than it is at the present time. During the last year there 
were about 850,000 tons imported, on which the Government collected 
about $600,000 inround numbers. As the Senator from California has 
said, the Pacific coast imported a large proportion of that, in round num- 
bers about 600,000 tons, as he has stated. There was collected on that a 
duty of 75 cents a ton, which will still be collected if the Senate agrees 
with the Committee of the Whole, as I hope it will do. 

The ad valorem upon coal to-day is much lower than the rest of the 
tariff. The reduction spoken of by my friend from California would be 
35 per cent. on coal, when the average of reduction on the whole tariff 
probably does not exceed 10 per cent. 

Mr. FARLEY. Allow me to put a question to the Senator. This is 
a specific duty proposed by this bill. The Committee on Finance re- 
ported the bill with a specific duty of 50 cents per ton, when the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia proposed toraise it and did raise it in Committee 
of the Whole to 75 centsaton. There is no ad valorem about it. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I still say that the statement I made 
is justified according toall the calculations. Theduty isspecific, lagree; 
but it is about 24 per cent. ad valorem now. If the Senate should re- 
fuse to agree to the amendment of the Committee of the Whole it would 
be about 16 per cent. instead of 24, when the average duty on all the 
dutiable goods is about 40 per cent. So coalis lower now by one-third 
than the average duties on dutiable 

I certainly believe that the Senate will concur with the Committee 
of the Whole; and it is orp Sooru time. : Of ue Icould 
give figures bearing on the subject but I need not. I wish, however, to 
say one word in reply to my friend from California. He says this bears 
on California. Is there anything in the tariff that does not bear on 
somebody or some things? All tariff duties and all taxes, however col- 
lected, must bear on somebody and on something. When the people 
on the Pacific as they had a perfect right to do, wanted other 
things raised in this bill, they have been increased on the motion of Sen- 
ators from the Pacificslope. Does not the whole country suffer justas 
much as it does whenever a duty of any kind, no matter what, is raised? 
It bears on everybody alike. 

Mr. FARLEY. Does it not fall more heavily on the people of my 
State than on any other community located in the United States? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. San Francisco happens to import 
more than any other port, and it happens in this way to a great extent, 
as I understand: Vessels come thereforgrain in ballast and they bring 
coal as arule for ballast. In that wayit bears heavieron them. Again, 
I would say to my friend that a few years ago and even to-day there 
exists a Hawaiian treaty almost exclusively for the commerce of the Pa- 
cificcoast. Now, here is a single industry in which 90,000 people and 


on them they should remember that other taxes bear on others. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, when the Committee on Finance 
brought in this bill it was inaugurated with a flourish of trumpets, and 
it was announced that there would be a decided reduction of the reve- 
nues of this country, and we have gone on to consider it thoroughly, 
and there has been some reduction of the revenues while I am conscious 
of the fact that there is a large increase of protection; but every pro- 
tected interest in this country is called upon to give up something. 
Now it appears that the bituminous coal interest in West Virginia and 
in Pennsylvania is not disposed to give up anything atall. They in- 
tend to hold on to all they have got and get all that they can. They 
object to an amendment which relieves the commerce and the indus- 
tries of California and the people of California from a very heavy and 
unnecessary burden and a very unnatural one, for a tax upon coal is an 
unnatural tax. It isa tax upon the bounty of nature that private indi- 
viduals and corporations have had the means and the forecast or the wit 
to get into their private control. These things are not scattered all over 
the country broadcast and in the reach of all communities. Some com- 
munities are cut off from them. The Senator from West Virginia can 
not supply California with his coals at all. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. My friend is mistaken. It has not 
been ten days since a vessel left the port of Baltimore with 3,000 tons 
of our coal for California. 

Mr. MORGAN. Then, if West Virginia can ship 3,000 tons to a 
foreign market—for it is a f market—West Virginia has no need 
for this protection. If she isseeking an outside market, doubling Cape 
Horn for the purpose of getting to that far-distant coast of California, 
which is four times the distance that it is across the Atlantic Ocean, 
she has no need for protection against Australia or against England 
certainly. 

This bill ought to be called a bill for taxing revenue out of certain 

ple and for appropriating the same to certain other people. It isa 
ill for the taxation of the people to obtain a part of what they yield 
for the revenue of the country and another part by way of appropria- 
tion to certain special industries. We have got just the same right to 
vote a bounty out of the Treasury of the United States to sustain these 
West Virginia coal-mines as we have got to put that qualification in a 
law which compels California to pay a portion for the benefit of these 
mines. 

This bill partakes of all of the bad characteristics of the river and 
harbor bill, and it has provoked all of the log-rolling combinations of 
the river and harbor bill. The principles involved in it are just the 
same as in that reprobated measure. “You tickle me and I will tickle 
you” is the animus of this bill. If you have got something to trade 
with me I will make a bargain with you to tax the people and put 
something into my coffers; and when we come toyour pet article I will 
tax the people to put something in yours.” That sort of management 
has been conducted not only in the lobbies but around on the floor of 
the Senate—the people of the United States are thus taxed for the pur- 
pose of building up certain industries at the expense of the public reve- 
nue! 

Is there an acre of land in West Virginia or Pennsylvania that is not 
in private ownership that has got coal upon it? Not only large bodies 
of land in West Virginia belong to private gentlemen and to large corpora- 
tions, but the representatives of that interest are on this fioor in per- 
son, voting into their own pockets money taxed out of the people of 
California. That cannot be denied. It will stand for a fact and stand 
as long as time stands, 

I am willing if any named industry can be mentioned in this country 
which requires a ess to be voted from the Treasury of the United 
States in the shape of a bounty, and if they will come and say how much 
they need to sustain their infantile existence or their crippled senility, 
I am willing to vote the money necessary to sustain them; but I am 
not willing to impose a heartless injustice upon every hearth-stone in 
this country that burns coal, for the purpose of building up the wealth of 
men who are already rich, and who gain out of tariffs of this kind hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars to aid in the increase of their wealth. I 
should be ashamed of myself if I did not stand up on the floor of the 
Senate and denounce it. 

There is no occasion, so far as the prosperity of this country is con- 
cerned, for that tax. Ninety-nine out of every one hundred spindles 
and looms and wheels that are driven in this country in manufacturing 
industries to-day are driven by the power of steam generated by the 
use of coal, and while we are here claiming that we are intending and 
trying to render American industries generally and universally pros- 
perous we commence by laying a tax upon the element of heat, which 
is the foundation of all manufacturing energy and enterprise and strength 
and power and we do that for the purpose of increasing the wealth of 
those in whose favor nature has heaped up her treasures, and who have 
got enough of wealth in the monopoly which the ownership of these 
mines gives them and in the power which it gives them to dominate over 
the poor throughout this country. 

We had an illustration of this same sort the other day in a nickel- 
mine. That happens to be the one mine in the United States, and the 


-about $100,000,000 are interested on this side of the Rocky Mountains, | owner of that mine closes it up whenever prices go low, and with this 
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power in his grasp he comes here and claims a protection against the 


German nickel and all foreign nickel. With protection he can hold 
them in check, and then go to work upon his mine whenever prices 
raise sufficiently. We pay him to make nickel scarce in the market. 

Mr. COKE. I say to the Senator from Alabama that it is a notori- 
ous fact that the coal-miners close their mines. 

Mr. MORGAN. I was just going to come to that. It is a fact, ad- 
mitted on this floor the other dayin the debate, that the owners of an- 
thracite mines do close them, but it was said that the bituminous mines 
were never closed. How easy it is for the owners of bituminous-coal 
mines to close them and stop the coal supply of all this Atlantic slope. 
It is just as easy as it is for the anthracite men. Put them under a 
protection of 75 cents a ton, let them have, as they have now, the own- 
ership of the land and the control of the railroads which convey the 
commodity into the different cities and towns, and what is to prevent 
them at any time from combining, not merely with their operatives but 
also with each other, to shut off the coal from the market and make 
the people pay just what they please? Coal can not be brought from 
Nova Scotia to meet a demand when the weather grows suddenly as 
cold as the human sympathies of these monopolists. 

They have a monopoly which nature has first put within their reach, 
and capital has enabled them to seize it and fasten upon it, and they 
hold it now and will never surrender it. Then if we increase the 
power of that monopoly by 75 cents a ton upon coal they can closetheir 
minesand keep them closed for six months of the year at any time they 
please to do it, and put up the price of coal to at least the equiva- 
lent of 75 cents a ton, the amount of the duty, so as to realize out of 
this tariff every dollar that is possible under it; and at whose 
is this? At the expenseof the manufacturing industries of the country; 
at the expense of the laboring people. Yes, sir; at the expense of the 
shivering poor. In the dreadful winters we have to pass through in 
this climate people are to be deprived by your laws of the benefit of 
keeping life in their bodies by the use of a gift that God willed to the 
people for keeping them healthy and strong and comfortable. Itisa 
hideous thing—something that no man ought to claim for very human- 
ity’s sake. 

Tihe great trouble throughout this country to-day is the fact that we 

are enabling corporations created by favor of the law, with vast accumu- 
lations of wealth and power, composed of men who escape individual 
responsibility for their debts through the exemptions of law given to 
them to control enormous masses of wealth, and through that means 
the great deposits which nature has made in favor of the whole human 
family, the coal and timber and iron and things like that. When they 
have got the control of these natural resources and of the markets and 
are able to shut out the competition of smaller producers and dealers and 
operators then they come here, and in the Senate of the United States, 
by combination and trade between each other, increase their power and 
enable themselves to hold on to a monopoly which takes life out of the 
body of the people as well as money out of their pockets. There is the 
danger we are in, Mr. President; and the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
LAMAR] was not at all wrong the other day when he admonished these 
men who are thus grasping everything through the power of the law 
that an educated and an aroused public sentiment would come back to 
destroy what they are building. 

Sir, I have got no sort of concession to make to the power of monopoly 
arranged between the different industries of the United States through 
lobbies or upon this floor. 
Though I shall stand alone, I will battle for the right upon this question. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. COKE] called my attention to the state- 
ment made on this floor the other day, which no man denied, but, on 
the contrary, it was admitted that the operatives and owners of mines 
had combined together to withhold anthracite coals from the marketin 
order to put up the price upon the people. That was not done under the 
protection of the tariff; it was done under a different kind of protection, 
a natural protection, seized upon by the power of capital which gave them 
the monopoly of the anthracite region. That was all of it. They 
owned the coal, and there was none elsewhere in the world to be ob- 
tained. They said that being the masters of the mines, as this gentle- 
man of Pennsylvania was the master of the nickel mine, they could 
close them at will and pleasure and open them to let out as much of the 
product as they chose to do, taking care that none should be let ont which 
would reduce the price. 

The interest of humanity in the general and in the individual cases 
was compelled to suffer by this power of combination. À 

The two thousand and odd national banks of the United States hold 
their annual con . They meet with their delegates duly accred- 
ited just as regularly as the Congress of the United States. They goto 
their congress for the purpose of banding together for the protection of the 
peculiar interest which they have under the laws of the United States. 

The sugar-planters of Louisiana have an organization and a president. 
That president is Hon. Mr. Kenner, the ‘“‘sugar-plane’’ Tariff Com- 
missioner, whose letters were read in the Senate the other day. They 
have also an equal facility for combining with each other to raise or 
put down prices of sugar. 

What prevents the cotton manufacturers or the woolen manufacturers 
from doing the same thing; and do they not do it? Who keeps the 


I have nothing but war to make upon these. 


‘corner’? makers from combining? What is the American Iron and 
Steel Association but a combination of capitalists and corporate author- 
ities for the purpose of regulating the amount of production and the 
price of their products? What is to prevent the honorable Senator 
from West Virginia and his co: owners of extensive coal fields, 
from meeting together and stopping up the mouths of their coal-mines 
when they want to do it and putting up the price of coal upon the 
people? And yet they are here asking that we protect them by a tax 
of 75 cents per ton in order that they may have a better opportunity to 
do this. They can live upon what we give them by the tariff while 
they stop the supply of coal in order to force the market to higher rates, 

The power of combination while we have telephones and telegraphs 
and railway communication is so perfectly easy that they who legislate 
without their eyes open to the power which may be thus exercised 1 
late blindly, are blind leaders; I hope to God not of the blind, but they 
believe it is ofthe blind. Look at the railway companies in this country, 
that pool their earnings, as it is called. At intervals ofa few months 
9 are made to pool their earnings, whereby the roads that 
earn but little are sustained, while those that earn a great deal can 
make for themselves and the combination enormous amounts of money 
out of the people who are the producers in this country, and who sus- 
tain the life of every man in it as well as the life of the nation. When 
rates are to be cut by one road against another see what a turmoil it 
createsamong that patriotic class of men, the railroad managers. They 
have their regular organizations; they have got their men organized, 
and send to their congresses duly chosen representatives of the different 
railroad lines in the United States, who meet at stated periods and also 
in extraordinary sessions regularly. 

Congress after Congress we have got through this country to legislate 
for combined capital, and, sir, we once had a Congress of the United 
States to enact laws for the country; but the Congress of the United 
States to-day is the servant of the accredited lobbyists of these other 
congresses that are scattered about through this land, demanding of us 
that we shall yield to what they say and do, what they require at 
our hands. 

It has been a shameless work, sir, of these plenipotentiaries of the 
lobby upon this floor. Every man here knows it, everybody feels it, 
and it will be proclaimed from the floor of this Senate until the people 
of the United States also shall know it and feel it. They come and de- 
mand that we shall subordinate our judgment, our good faith as repre- 
sentatives of the people of this country, to their demands; that the peo- 
ple shall be taxed in a bill that as I have said is a bill of taxation and 
a bill of appropriation, a bill that extorts money under the pretext of 
canon and makes a permanent appropriation of it to certain favored 
classes. 

We saw in the last November elections how the people of the United 
States in the majesty of their indignation rose upon that monster, the 
river and harbor bill. They denounced it, not because it was an ex- 
penditure of the money of the people in works of internal improve- 
ment, but they denounced it because of what they said was the job- 
bery in the bill, in hunting up enterprises that were not worthy of the 
national attention and foisting them upon the people as riders upon 


-other enterprises that were indispensable to the general welfare. What 


will they say about this tariff bill? We have now been through it 
once. The Senate of the United States, after full and mature deliber- 
ation and debate, have come to various conclusions about it, and now 
upon a review of our work we are plucking them up and casting out 
our own reforms. One by one they are being overturned, and the fur- 
ther we go into it the more active is the demand made for swaps and 
trades in respect of ial industries. Senators are being constantly 
accused of Punic faith. And that is the picture the world must look 
upon as characterizing truly the conduct of the Senate of the United 
States. Sir, I will have no part in that; I wash my hands of it. I 
will bargain with no man for his vote for the aid of any industry in 
my State, and no man shall justly accuse me of bad faith in respect of 
any such understanding as to my vote. 

I represent as 1: a coal interest and a much larger and a more im- 
portant one than the honorable Senator from West Virginia. My peo- 
ple do not ask a 75-cent tax upon their coal. It would be better for us 
if coal were entirely free. We have got no interest in this coal tariff. 
We have got no customers upon the seaboard in populous cities like 
Boston, Philadelphia, New York, Baltimore, and Washington lying at 
our feet and dependent upon us to furnish them with coal. If we had 
that much advantage we should not ask any Government to be our 
friend in respect of the increase of our wealth and power. We would 
not be here asking you to put a 50-cent or a 75-cent tax per ton on coal 
to be collected from the shivering poverty of the poor people along the 
Atlantic seaboard and thrown into our coffers. Iam willing to let the 
report of the Committee on Finance stand, and it is enough in all con- 
science. There is no danger of this industry perishing if you put the 
tariff at 50 cents a ton on coal. Notby any means is there any danger 
of it. Let California have her coal and get it in any way she can. Cal- 


ifornia has a destiny in connection with the future power of this coun- 
try quite equal if not superior to that of the Atlantic coast. She sits 
there the queen of the commerce of the grand Pacific Ocean. She con- 
trols the highway ofthe world’s wealth. The seat of the empire of wealth 
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has been in the Orient since commerce and civilization first dawned 
upon this earth. Europe grew rich upon it, and now we will do so. I 
would not cripple the Pacific coast in any opportunity that it now has or 
may have inthe future to extend the sway of its commercial scepter over 
the entire Pacific Ocean. But, sir, that commerce, it seems, must pay now 
and hereafter untold millions of money to Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia for coal, an absolutely indispensable article of her commerce and 
of her industry. Even, sir, to carry her steamships across the Pacific 
Ocean she must pay 75 cents per ton duty for all time to come, and that 
to enrich a little patch of ground in West Virginia and Pennsylvania 
which, as compared to California, Oregon, and Washington Territory, 
is not more significant than an ordinary potato-patch as compared with 
the wheat-fields of the West. 

Now, Mr. President, that is the real picture, that is the truth, and I 
am opposed to levying any such contribution upon the gifts which God 
has minced in reach of the power of these gentlemen and which their 
money and their art has enabled them to get into their control, when 
that contribution must be taxed out of the le of this country at 
large, and especially out of so importanta part of it as the great Pacific 
coast. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, it strikes me that we shall come 
to this at last: that there can nothing exist in this country, that there 
can be no property held that must not ask protection of the Govern- 
ment before it can be profitably 1 or used. Sir, the Almighty 
God has blessed this country as He has blessed no other under the sun; 
but human devices have sought out the means of depriving the people 
of this country of the means of enjoying those blessings, We havea 
country boundless in extent, with a virgin and fertile soil and a varied 
climate, capable of producing in marvelous abundance all that the 
animal, vegetable and mineral kingdoms can contribute to the enjoyment 
and happiness of man; yet these-advan' in this new and great 
country of ours have been seized and monopolized by the capital of the 
country, which has deprived the people of their proper and natural 
enjoyment of these blessings. 

There is scarcely one thing which Almighty God has blessed this 
country with that is not to-day the subject of monopoly with us. The 
mines of iron and coal and copper, of lead, of silver, and of gold, the very 
forests, the very hills and the rocks they contain have been seized and 
appropriated by large corporations and wealthy combinations, anda tax 
imposed by the Federal Government to enhance the price of the neces- 
sities of life. 

So far from taxing coal it ought to be put upon the free-list. We have 
more in this country than there is in any other under the sun. We 
have more iron, we have more leather, we have more wood, we have 
more stone, and yet this bill proposes to tax every one of these articles. 

Why should you tax coal? Why should you increase the tax the 
committee proposed to put upon it from 50 to 75 cents per ton? Why 
should you compel the people on the Atlantic and Pacific seacoast who 
happen to live three or four hundred miles from a coal-mine to pay the 
cost of carrying it all the way down from the mines of the interior to 
the seaboard? Why not let them get it as cheaply as possible from 
foreign countries if it can come by ships—by sail-vessels 3,000 miles— 
and undersell on the Atlantic seaboard our own coal produced in East- 
ern Kentucky or Western Virginia? Why not let them have cheap 
fuel? It does seem to me that life and health and air and water and 
heat should be as free as possibleto the people. Why compel the people 
on the Atlantic seaboard to ship their coal by rail three or four hundred 
miles from west of the Blue Ridge when it can be brought cheaper from 
foreign countries? 

I am interested in a coal-mine just a little west of West Virginia, and 
we ship coal to Richmond. We ask no protection upon it. I would 
put it on the free-list rather than increase the tax on it now. If there 
is one article in the whole of this schedule that ought to be put upon 
the free-list it is coal. Anthracite coal is not taxed. We tax bitu- 
minous coal and force the people on the Atlantic seaboard to go beyond 
the Blue Ridge three or four hundred miles, and bring their coal down 
by rail, a much more expensive mode of transportation than by water. 
The railroads get all the profits; one man owns the railroad, another 
owns the coal-mines, and they just put the price at what they please. 
There is no competition among these capitalists in our own country, 
because where combination is possible competition is impossible. The 
only hope of the people in certain sections of the country for cheap fuel 
is in foreign competition. 

We know how these things are managed. We know that the rail- 
roads get all the profit except a mere living to the man who owns the 
mine. Why, gentlemen, the tax that you put upon coal amounts to3 
cents a bushel; 75 cents a ton is about 3 cents on the bushel. Why 
charge the people on the seaboard for their coal three additional cents a 
bushel in order to make the operating of a few mines in West Virginia 
and Western Pennsylvania and Eastern Kentucky more profitable to 
the companies that own the mines? I would rather favor putting coal 
on the free-list than increasing the tax the committee put upon it, and 
I shall vote against the amendment of my friend from West Virginia. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. Mr. President, when this subject was 
under discussion a few days ago in Committee of the Whole, I showed 
by the statistics that California imported and paid duty upon more than 


three-fourths of all the bituminous coal imported into the United States; 
that there were about 850,000 tons imported each year, and of those 
850,000 tons California imported 660,000 tons and Oregon 16,000, leay- 
ing 174,000 tons imported into the Atlantic ports. 

Now I submit whether it is a fair application of the protective prin- 
ciple to tax California three-fourths of all this tax for the protection of 
the coal-owners and coal-miners in the Eastern States. To apply the 
principle fairly, the burden of taxation should be equitably distributed 
throughout the country as near as possible. The claim is made here 
that it is necessary to raise the rate proposed by the Finance Committee 
to 75 cents a ton in order to protect the American labor in coal-mining. 
Now let us see whether that claim is well-founded. 

As I am informed, the labor needed to mine a ton of bituminous coal 
in the coal-mines of Pennsylvania (and I suppose the same is true of 
West Virginia) costs on the average about 37} cents. That is the cost 
of the labor alone. It is proposed here to put a duty as a protection on 
the laborer of about twice the cost of the labor upon each ton of coal. 
If this duty is imposed for the protection of the laborer, the coal-miner, 
the man who does the work, I submit that it is inordinately high. If 
you were to impose a duty covering the cost of mining the coal, that 
would certainly be high enough and it would not exceed 40 cents a 
ton. 

The fact is, I suppose, that it is not the intention to impose this duty 
for the protection of the American laborer. It is to enhance the value 
of the coal to the man who owns the mine and who is engaged in this 
business. I suppose that is the true reason for it; and the American 
laborer is paraded here as a convenient object for the sympathy of the 
American people. The rate proposed by the committee is ample forthe 
protection of American labor engaged in coal mining. 

Ido not wish to go over this whole subject again or detain the Senate. 
I think it will strike the common mind at all events that this is an in- 
ordinate and oppressive tax to a particular section of this Union, and, 
therefore, unjust, because it is not equitably distributed; that it is not 
necessary for the protection of American labor. So far I am in favorof 
protection. I favor the principle and policy of protection for American 
labor, so as to secure high wages to the laborer, and that is the only 
reason why I am in favor of it. Whenever your tariff on any product 
of this country reaches the point when it. does protect the American 
laborer in the security of remunerative wages, then I am willing to stop, 
whether it affects my people or whether it doesnot. Asa principle, as 
a theory of protection, I stand upon that ground. 

I hope the Senate will not concurin the amendment which was adopted 
by the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I shall detain the Senate but a mo- 
ment, As has been stated there is now no tax whatever on anthracite 
coal, and that is the coal which goes into general domestic use. The 
bituminous coals are generally used by steam and gas companies, so that 
this tax affects very little coal used for domestic p As to the 
argument of the Senator from Alabama, I regard it as unworthy of the 
Senate or of reply. I think a large portion of it onght not to be noticed. 

Mr. MORGAN. If the Senator from West Virginia will point out 
the parts that he thinks ought not to be noticed, I shall be very glad. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I prefer not to have any personal 
controversy. 

Mr. MORGAN. If the Senator thinks I made any personal reflection 
on him I wish to ask him a question: Are you not a large owner of 
these mines? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I am interested in mines. Let me 
ask the Senator, are you not the owner of the coat you have on? Did 
you not vote to lower the tax on it? 

Mr. 5 No, sir; not on this coat. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I do not want to engage 

Mr. MORGAN. When the Senator rises and says my argument is 
not worthy of notice, I want to know who it is that is putting that 
mark on me. It is a man voting a tax into his own pocket out of my 
people to enrich hi k 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I havesaid that I want no personal 
controversy with the Senator; and therefore I shall not notice what he 
says. Iam sure he will think better of it afterward. He knows that 
I have uniformly treated him properly, and I do not wish to do any- 
thing improper. I think, however, his allusion was not proper. 

Now, as to the ownership and control of mines, it is true that lama 
coal-miner, and had been for many years before I knew the Senate, and 
I have continued ever since. I, however, am one of a corporation in 
which perhaps there are one hundred people engaged. Every Senator 
here has yoted on everything that has come up in the Senate where his 
people were interested regardless of his personal interests. I might as 
well say that the Senator from Texas or any other Senator, when he 
votes for the duty on cattle, or any other thing, votes to put money in 
his own pocket. I might as well say that any farmer who is here who 
raises rice or produce of any kind, when he votes to tax that produce 
votes to put money in his own pocket. I do not choose to go into that; 
I do not think it is just or proper. 

Mr. President, I should like now to have the attention of the Senator 
from California a moment. That Senator stated that the labor needed 
to dig a ton of coal cost 37 cents. He is very much mistaken in that. 
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Mr. MILLER, of California. My information is that the labor alone | coast, and who are subject to the other competition, to wit, the compe- 


in mining a ton of coal costs 37} cents. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I do not think it can be dug any- 
where at that price. That would be about a cent and a half a bushel. 
I think the price is nearer 4 cents a bushel on an average than what he 
sa 
, Mr. WILLIAMS. It costs 70 cents a ton in the mine I am interested 


in. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. That is about 3 cents a bushel. As 
well might I say that because the Senator from Kentucky is interested 
in a mine in Kentucky he has voted in his own interest. That is not 
fair. The cost is about double what the Senator from California thought 
it was. I only wished to correct his statement of fact. 

I have uniformly voted for a fair protection, or what I believed to be 
a fair protection, on every interest that has come up for consideration. 
I have voted for what I believed was fair and right and just, consider- 
ing that we had over $300,000,000 to raise for the purpose of support- 
ing the Government. I have uniformly believed that all articles ought 
to be taxed. I have been unfortunate in di ing witha ma- 
jority of my friends on this side of the Chamber. However, I am just 
as honest in my convictions that Iam right as they are in theirs. I 
heard it said—I sup it was not intended for me—on some vote I 


ve here that I better look out; wait until coal comes up.“ 
E I have heard it again and again from 


some of my friends. I do not know who said it and I do not want to 

know. I donot regard it as a fair way of meeting a question, because 

a Senator happens to be interested in an industry, to retaliate on his 

vote on something else by the idea when we get a chance we will 

punish him.” I have no such feeling toward others. I act upon each 

question as it arises, according to my judgment of what is right in re- 
to it. 

Mr. FARLEY. I hope the Senator from West Virginia will acquit 
me of any such disposition. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Iwill. LIacquiteverybody. Isup- 
pose I am interested personally to the extent of one ten-thousandth part 
of the coal mined in this country. My interest in this question I sup- 

would not be greater than that; and yet Senators speak as if that 
would have any weight with me; as if my course on this question was 
an exception to my general rule of action; as if coal was the thing above 
all others; as if some little personal feeling actuated me. I find Sena- 
tors on this side of the House who are especially interested in some par- 
ticular thing, and they vote and act for protection to that, and they 
vote against protection to everything else. There area number of them 
who have pursued that course. Wherever their State is especially in- 
terested in any particular thing they vote for a high tariff, and when 
their State is not interested they vote against a high tariff on every- 
thing else. That course of conduct seems to go all around the Cham- 
ber; it is not confined to this side altogether; and yet when a man, 
who has been consistent and voted for every fair proposition, asks for a 
reasonable rate, a rate below the average rate, on a great product of his 
State, some Senators are kind enough to say, or choose to say, that that 
man owns some interest ina mine. I do own an interest in a mine, 
and I wish it distinctly understood that I do. I have no objection to 
its being known. Every man in the Senate owns an interest in some- 
thing that is touched in this tariff bill. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. I made the statement that the labor 
of mining coal, that is the labor of digging the coal, was on the aver- 
age about 37 cents a ton. The Senator from West Virginia says that 
Iam mistaken. I would not for any cause make a misstatement of 
fact. I know nothing myself personally about coal-mining; but I in- 
quired of a gentleman here on this floor who does know all about it 
and he told me that the amount paid for actual labor in digging the 
coal was from 35 to 40 cents a ton. That does not include of course 
hoisting the coal out of the mine; but it is the money paid to the coal- 
miners, the men who dig the coal. I have great confidence in the gen- 
tleman's knowledge, certainly, for he is a coal-miner. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I think the average would be about 
75 cents. I think that would hold good all over the country. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I should like to ask the Senator from California 
a question in connection with his argument on this subject. That coal 
can be mined cheaper in England than it can in the United States I 
suppose is not disputed. The very large amount of grain transporta- 
tion from the State of California by vessels directly to Liverpool, with 
no return from Liverpool to California, requires a certain amount 
of ballast for those vessels. That makes the coal-mines of Wales and 
England nearer the coast of California in point of cost than the coal- 
mines of West Virginia are to the city of Baltimore in point of cost. 
It costs $2.05 per ton—so I understand from the Senator from West 
Virginia—from the nearest point in the coal-mines of West Virginia to 
the city of Baltimore. The cost from England to California by reason 
of conveying the coal as ballast, needed to ballast vessels seeking a re- 
turn cargo of grain as freight, places the mines of England nearer San 
Francisco than the nearest point of the West Virginia mines is to the 
city of Baltimore or to tide-water. Therefore, I no not understand in 
what way the people of California are to be especially injured, how 
they are to be injured more than the people who live along the Atlantic 
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tition of Nova Scotia, if there is any injury to be inflicted at all. The 
question is as to what is the proper duty upon coal. If the peculiar 
facilities of California are such that coal can be had cheaper in Cali- 
fornia than it can at any point on the New England coast or on the 
Atlantic coast, then I wish to know how California is especially injured 
by this duty? 

Mr. MILLER, of California. This amendment puts a duty of 75 
cents a ton on foreign coal, adding 25 cents to the 50 cents reported by 
the Finance Committee. The difference between the cost of mining 
coal in Wales and in this country is the difference in wages between 
that country and this, though it costs more to hoist coal out of the Welsh 
mines than out of the American mines, because they sometimes have to 
hoist it 3,000 feet. 

The Senator is mistaken in supposing that this coal all comes to Cali- 
fornia in ballast. Very little coal comes to California from England or 
Wales or any part of the British possessions except from Australia and 
British Columbia. Nearly all the coal which we import comes from 
Australia and British Columbia. It does not come in ballast. Wheat 
ships go out to Liverpool loaded with California wheat; they then take 
cargoes for Australia, and there take of coal for San Francisco. 
Those ships which bring coal from British Columbia are colliers regu- 
larly in the trade; they carry it the same 5 
Occasionally a little coal may come in ballast, but very little 

As I said in the first place, the difference to us is the difference in 
the rate of duty, the dife rence between 50 cents and 75 cents. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The difficulty of regulating all these things I 
find to be a very serious one. To illustrate it: in New Jersey we have 
a very large iron-ore industry; and yet ores are being imported to-day 
from Bilboa, in Spain, along the Mediterranean, for one-half what we 
can mine them for in the State of New Jersey. The Congress of the 
United States has proposed to impose a duty of 50 cents a ton upon those 
ores. They can be delivered from Spain anywhere upon our New Jer- 
sey coast at a good deal less than the cost of mining them; but at the 
same time I do not think that would apply with equal force to some 
other parts of the country, transportation by rail to points in 
the interior where the ores could be worked would necessarily produce 
a different condition of affairs. 

Therefore I do not see how it is possible to frame a tariff which will 
at the same time benefit one section of the country and not add to the 
burdens of the others. 

Mr. CAMDEN. I merely desire to make an explanation. The re- 
marks of the Senator from Alabama indicated that both the Senators 
from West Virginia were actuated by their personal interest. In so far as 
Iam concerned I have no personal interest in any mine operated inthe 
State, but I do represent a very ing interest in west 
of the Alleghany Mountains. As I understand it, the only coal that 
will be benefited by leaving the tariff as it is is the cannel coals of our 
section and the 2 and the bituminous coal east of the mountains 
that is used for fuel. The best that to the Eastern mar- 
kets, to Boston, New York, and all the large cities on the seaboard, comes 
from west of the Alleghany Mountains, in West Virginia, and that in- 
terest comes in direct competition with Nova Scotia coals that come there 
almost on tide water by sail-vessels, and unless a fair protection can be 
given to the gas-coals west of the Alleghany Mountains those mines must 
be closed up. 

My interest is therefore wholly impersonal, but it is the interest of 
the people that I represent that I am looking at and therefore I am in 
favor of a tariff on coal. 

Mr.GORMAN. Mr. President, I regret exceedingly that the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN] has seen proper to oppose the amendment 
for the reasons which he has given. He seeks to make this question a 
personal one when it should be treated on a much broader basis. The 
simple question is, is it right or not to impose a duty of 75 cents a ton 
on all coals imported? 

When this amendment was considered in the Committee of the Whole, 
I supported it, and I desire to say to the Senator from Alabama that I 
supported it as I have supported other amendments that I have voted 
for on this bill, simply because I thought it was right, and without the 
slightest personal interest in the question, and only because I believed 
it was necessary within the revenue standard to protect a great inter- 
est. When he refers to the Senator from West Vi inia and his con- 
fréres, who are only seeking to retain the present low rate of duty, a 
duty strictly within the revenue standards, and es them with pro- 
moting their personal interests, it is unwarranted. his remarks refer 
to all who supported this amendment, they were entirely uncalled for, 
and unjustified by anything at least that I have done. His reference to 
log-rolling and combinations on this floor, a mode of action which he 
denounced, may be true as to some features of the bill. But so far as I 
know no such arrangement or combination has been entered into, It 
can be just as well on every Senator on this floor as upon the 


Senator from West Virginia. 

And now I desire to say that asa Demoerat I have voted, as I believe 
upon all these questions, strictly within the Democratic rule of a tariff 
for revenue. There is not a Democrat on this floor who has not voted for 
the highest possible protection within the revenue standard for the interest of 
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his State and the lowest possible duty upon every article that his people con- 


sume and do not either raise or manufacture. 

Mr. HARRIS. I beg the Senator from Maryland not to make his 
assertion quite so broad. I understood him to say that there was not 
a Democrat on this floor who had not so voted. 1 can assure him that 
there are Democrats on this floor who have voted exactly alike in re- 
spect to the interests of their own State as they have in to the 
interests of every other. I claim to be one of that character myself, 
and I refer to the record. 

Mr. MAXEY. The Senator from Maryland will allow me to say 
that I happen to be one who has not varied the shadow of a hair's 
breadth in my vote in to the interest of wool, which is important 
in Texas, in favor of that or any other interest. I have voted fora regu- 
lar revenue tariff, and did vote for a proposition to reduce the duty on 
woolen goods and wool. 

Mr. GORMAN. I understand the views of the Senator from Texas 
as well as the Senator from Tennessee; and I believe that if there be 
an exception it is the Senator from Tennessee. The location of his State 
is such that there is scarcely any special interest in that State connected 
with this tariff which affects his people or the interests of that State. 
It has an immense iron interest, but it is safe because of the cost of 

rtation on the foreign product from the seaports to his State. 
But there is scarcely a Southern man here or a Democrat who has not 
voted as I have stated. All voted to reduce the rates on cotton-ties. 

Mr. MAXEY. I deny that the vote upon the cotton-tie was a vote 
for reduction. It was a vote to leave it precisely where the law now 
stands as it was construed by the Supreme Court; and it is not lowered 
one soli farthing. i 

Mr. MORGAN. We all voted against putting it on the free-list. 

Mr. GORMAN. You may vote against placing it on the free-list; 
but I state the fact, and I think the record will bear me out, that there 
is scarcely an interest in any State from Maine to T or from Mary- 
land to California, or any section where your States your interests 
were affected, but each Senator representing that State has voted for it. 
I think it was right and proper to do so. I do not complain of it; it is the 
Democratic doctrine—revenue tariff with the natural incidental protection. 
That is all I contend for. When I ask you to apply that Democratic rule 


to the Maryland, West Virginia, and Pennsylvania coal interests, why | . 


oppose it? Why do you impeach our motives, deny to us that which 
you have secured for your States? 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the Senator point out any such vote that I 
have given in this Senate? 

Mr. GORMAN. Yes, Mr. President, one of the best speeches the 
Senator from Alabama has ever made, one of the strongest a ever 
made in this country in favor of the poor women of the South, was his 
speech for protecting the women who were spinning the web from the 
cocoon. No stronger appeal has ever been made for protection than 
was made in that j 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator will bear me out in this: that I started 
my remarks on that with the assertion, which no man has denied or can 
deny, that silk can be grown as well in Michigan, or California, or 
New Jersey as it can in Alabama. 

Mr. GORMAN. The policy exists all the way through from Texas 


to Maine. You will find my friend from Texas voting for a duty upon 
cattle to prevent them coming in from Mexico in competition with the 
cattle of Texas. He would not put them upon the list, the very 


staff of life. He would not put on the free-list wheat, corn, or cattle; 
and my friend from Alabama would join him in that vote. My dis- 
tinguished friend from North Carolina [Mr. VANcr], who has fought 
nearly every section of this bill and has me as near a free-trader as 
any gentleman I have ever listened to, is in favor boar rice, and is 
in favor of kepiga tax upon turpentine. He hi posed to 
take from the free-list the wooden pipe the poor man smokes and place 
it on the taxable list. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. And he is also in favor of putting a 
tax on uts. [Laughter.] 

Mr. VANCE. As the Senator has referred to me by name, I hope he 
will yield to me for a moment. 

Mr. GORMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. VANCE. He cannot put his finger upon a single soli word 
in which I have advocated protection on anything produced in my State— 
not one word, sir, nor any vote that I have given. I have said not one 
word about the duty on rice. The committee fixed that without con- 
sulting me. There is no duty upon anything else in my State except 
peanuts and turpentine that I know of, and that was fixed by the com- 
mittee, and I said nothing about it. I voted to reduce the duty on 
cotton goods, and there is more cotton spun in North Carolina than 
there is in the State of Maryland. I voted to reduce the duty on iron, 
and there is more iron ore in my State than there is in Maryland. So 
on through the whole list. I say, sir, that the Senator cannot find one 
single solitary word in my record sounding to the folly of protection; 
not a single solitary word. 

Mr. GORMAN. Mr. President, the difference between the Senator 
from North Carolina and myself is this: The Tariff Commission and 
the Finance Committee of this body, a large majority of whom are Re- 
publicans, recommended and reported a tariff bill, the provisions of 
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which fully protected his rice, turpentine, and cotton interests. The 
duty upon all the products of North Carolina are ata point where they 
were fully protected; and of course the Senator from North Carolina 
remained in his seat without saying one word. 

Mr. VANCE. Would the Senator have me get up when there is a 
general divide of the plunder and refuse the share which is equitably 
due to my State? [ Laughter.] 

Mr. GORMAN. No, sir. 

Mr. VANCE. Certainly; I yield to the natural sense of justice of 
all Senators. If they are going to plunder the people and divide it out 
they ought to give the State of North Carolina her share; but I have 
not even asked to put any duty on rice. If you want to do so, strike 
it off; and strike it off turpentine if you want to; strike it off every- 
thing else grown by North Carolina if you want to see where my con- 
stituency will be, and if you think it right to protect everything but 
North Carolina products. If I had only such an interest in North Car- 
olina as was concentrated in one man’s hands, like the bichromate of 
potash, I would be ashamed to rise here and tax 49,999,999 people for 
the benefit of that one man. 

Mr. GORMAN. Now, Mr. President, the Senator from North Caro- 
lina, having secured by the report of the Finance Committee and by 
the recommendation of the Tariff Commission all that his le wan 
asks the Senate whether he ought to get up here in his place and dis- 
gorge the plunder that his people are about to get.“ No, sir; that 
would be too much to expect of him; but it is ungenerous in that Senu- 
tor, it is unfair in him asa Senator and a statesman, when he knows that 
$200,000,000 of revenue are to be raised from a tariff for the support 
of the Government, to get in this way by the report of the committee 
all that his people want, and then turn around and strike not only at 
Maryland and West Virginia and Pennsylvania, but at 90,000 laborers 
who are dependent on this very interest. If we could wipe out this 
entire system of taxation I would go with the Senator from North Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. VANCE. Do I get se bey Y 

Mr. GORMAN. The Senator’s State does, I understand. 

Mr. VANCE. Is it for my interest? I never appeared to represent 
any interest of mine, and I never will. Howabout bichromate of potash ? 
Ir. GORMAN. The Senator from North Carolina refers to another 
interest which has already been settled in this bill—that of bichromate 
of potash. I advocated a reduction in the present tax. I believed 
then and now that too great a reduction has been made. Jt was a 
greater reduction than has been made on any like products. Let me say to 
the Senator that no Democratic statesman who has shaped this legislation 
when our party was in power ever proposed to strike down these American 
industries. The Democratie party restored to power would not doit. But, 
sir, we must raise $200,000,000 for the support of this Government by 
taxation on goods im . The only question now to be determined is 
one of a fair distributiou of that tax. All interests will be protected if it is 
fairly distributed, and Iwill say to our Democratic friends here that there 
never has been a tariff bill drawn by Democratic statesmen that did not dis- 
criminate within the revenue standard so as to protect every American inter- 
est, and the American people never will submit to any other form of taxation. 

When it comes to an interest of Maryland and West Virginia the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina would strike it down. That is not right. To 
use his own strong language, if you choose to put it in that way, give 
us our fair share of this plunder when you have already had yours. I 
do net think it plunder. I ask it because it is right. Maryland under 
the laws which have been passed by the Democratic party, enforced by Demo- 
cratic Presidents, and in spite of unequal laws passed by Republican Con- 
gresses, has gone on and has built up a great community with large mining 
and manufacturing interests. One-ninth of our population is so employed. 
All I ask is justice for the people of that Commonwealth. Her representa- 
tives will extend the same rule to every other State. Now, sir, as to the 
consistency or rather inconsistency which the Senator from Alabama 
twits us with. It applies to every interest and every State in this 
Union. But yesterday we did what? Keep the tax on leaf-tobacco 
where itis, 35 cents a pound? No. Byan overwhelming vote of the 
Senate, including the Senator from Kentucky, who now strikes at coal, 
the tax was raised upon leaf-tobacco from 35 cents a pound to 75 cents 
and $1.. I say to that Senator that there is no principle on which he can 
justify his vote and twit us with being protectionists when all we ask 
is a moderate revenue duty upon coal. If tobacco can not be raised in 
Kentucky and Connecticut with a tax of 35 cents a pound upon the 
foreign commodity, then the farmers of Kentucky aan the farmers of 
Se ought to stop the raising of tobacco and engage in mining 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Will the Senator allow me a moment? 

Mr. GORMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Whenever this Government puts an internal-rev- 
enue tax of 200 per cent. 7 5 the product of your coal-mines, then I 
will consent that you may be protected by a duty. against foreign coal. 
The per cent. ad valorem now upon Kentucky tobacco is more than 200 
per cent. of internal-revenue taxation. While the Government is de- 
riving from that source alone of taxation $45,000,000 of revenue, it would 
be unjust and criminal to allow foreign tobacco to come in cheaper. 

Mr. GORMAN. I have great admiration for the Senator from Ken- 
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tucky. Iknow his commanding ability; I know the intelligent view 
that he takes of all these questions; and he will pardon me if I put him 
only slightly below Madison and Walker, who have framed Democratic 
tariffs. I would prefer their judgment to his upon a question of this 
sort. When they framed the taritf, and when Mr. Hunter, of Virginia, 
who occupied the chairmanship of the Committee on Finance, and men 
of their national reputations considered this subject, when you had low 
duties upon every other article in your tariff-list, and they said that 
$1.25 was the proper revenue duty to be placed upon bituminous coal— 
the Senator from Kentucky will pardon me if I follow the lead of those 

istinguished gentlemen and not follow him in a low duty upon this 
article of 50 cents « ton, and then vote with him for 75 cents a pound 
on tobacco. 

No, Mr. President, you may go through this list, and there is not a 
State in the Union that has not been more highly protected in some in- 
terest than the duty we here ask upon coal. My distinguished friend 
from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD], who is a revenue reformer, and for 
whom I have the highest admiration, when it came to his State found 
the tariff as reported from the Committee on Finance made a mistake 
on matches and he put 35 per cent. ad valorem on matches. So upon 
galvanized iron and upon all the manufactures in his State he insisted 
upon a fair, proper duty. He is only doing his duty as a Senator, a 
statesman, and within the Democratic doctrine, 

Now, turning to the other side, to gentlemen who are protectionists 
per se, and taking the Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE] we tind that 
while he and his party are in fuvor of high duties upon everything that 
is raised or manufactured in their section of the country, they become 
free-traders when they want an article that they neither manufacture 
nor grow. The Senator from Maine, while he voted for all the high 
protection—and there is scarcely a manufactured article that he has not 
been ready to maintain the present duty or increase the duty upon— 
when it comes to wire rope manufactured in the State of my friend 
from New Jersey he at once became a free-trader, and would put it 
upon the free-list. He wants it for the ships built in his State. So I 
might go into every article that is embraced in these schedules. 

Mr. MAXEY. Will the Senator allow me a word? 

Mr. GORMAN, With pleasure. 

Mr. MAXEY. The Senator from Maryland saw proper to make a 
charge that I had voted in favor of taxing cattle which came from Mex- 
ico and which might compete with those of Texas. Now, I desire to 
say to him that in no solitary vote have I varied the shadow of a shade 
of a hair’s breadth from a strict revenue tariff, and in the very item to 
which he refers the committee itself had voted to put animals, live,“ 
at 20 per cent. ad valorem. A motion was made to strike that out and 
put them on the free-list; I voted against that upon the ground that it 
was a strictly revenue article, that 20 per cent. was the revenue rate, 
and that it ought to stay there for revenue, just as I voted for every- 
thing else at a fair revenue rate. That is the fact about it, and the 
record shows it. 

Mr. GORMAN. I trust the Senator from Texas will not think for 
one moment that I would misrepresent his position upon anything 
knowingly. 

Mr. MAXEY. I said when the question was up that it was not fuir 
to put it on the free-list because it was strictly a revenue article, and 
that a man who saw proper to introduce cattle should pay duty the 
same as a man who saw proper to introduce woolen goods or cotton 
goods or anything else; that it was strictly a revenue article. [have 
not varied from that, and I deny the proposition that in any single in- 
stance, as charged by the Senator, I have attempted to protect the in- 
terests of Texas at the expense of the people of America. No word of 
mine can be found to sustain that position of the Senator. 

Mr. COKE. The Senator from Maryland will allow me to say that 
on the same item I voted to put it on the free-list. 

Mr. GORMAN. Then it seems that the great State of Texas is di- 
vided. I did not mean to say that the Senator from Texas who sits 
furthest from me [Mr. MAXEY] or any other Senator on this side ever 
voted for any article beyond the revenue standard; but who is to judge 
of the revenue standard ? 

Mr. MAXEY. If the Senator will pardon me, the entire effect of his 
argument, as I understand it, was to attempt to show that Senators on 
this floor, instead of being governed by great principles which would re- 
sult to the benefit of the American people, were controlled by matters 
in which their States were particularly interested, or in which they had 
a personal interest. I desire to make the additional statement that there 
is not an article in this whole bill in which I have the slightest personal 
interest, either manufactures, cattle, sheep-raising, or any protected in- 


terest whatever. I have no interest in any one of them, directly or in- 
directly. 
Mr. GORMAN. I have been exceedingly unfortunate if I have been 


understood to say that any Senator upon this floor has been induced to 
vote in a certain direction upon these measures because of his personal 
interest. On the cohtrary, I say that your votes have been controlled 
because of the interests which you represent, the great interests of the 
State and the section which every Senator represents, because of your 
intimate knowledge of the particular thing that has come up for your 
consideration. 
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Mr. MAXEY. Will the Senator pardon me again, for this is an im- 


portant point? 
Mr. GORMAN. Certainly. 
Mr. MAXEY. I stated on the floor of the Senate that I would not. 


vote one farthing in the interest of Texas that would not inure to the 
benefit of all the people of the United States; that I wanted a free race- 
forall. I used that expression, and I repeat it to-day. I want no spe- 
cial protection for my State. 

Mr. GORMAN, Isay, beyond this and exactly within the line the 
Senator has stated, the fact is, and this country knows it, that there 
never has been a strictly revenue tariff, levied with a view to revenue 
alone, without incidental protection. There is not a period, from the 
first bill that was drawn by Madison until now, that you have not 
placed upon the free-list articles that are not grown or manufactured in. 
this country; and why? It runs through to-day, and this bill is full of 
such cases. Simply because you do not want the money that could he 
raised from a tax upon these articles. In this very bill, with $200, 000, 000 
to raise, it could be, if you will make it purely a revenue tariff, dis- 
tributed over these thousand articles that are on the free-list, and thus 
reduce the rate upon cattle, upon machinery, and upon every article of 
manufacture and commerce that is contained in the bill. There is no 
such thing as a purely revenue tariff without incidental protection. 

Mr. MAXEY. Ifthe Senator will permit me, if he will take the 
trouble to look at the tariff bill drawn by Mr. Madison, the act of 1789, 
he will find that it is all over bristling with articles produced in other 
countries coming into no competition whatever with articles in this coun- 
try, and that the entire tax in that first act amounts to 8} per cent. 
average. 

Mr. GORMAN. That was what was required by the necessities of 
the Government at that time. Not more than eight or ten millions were 
wanted, as I remember, in that year. In 1857 you wanted about 
$60,000,000, and you were able to put more articles on the free-list, and 
the rates of duties on the taxable list could have been reduced. To- 
day the necessities of the Government growing out of the late war and 
your pension-list and all the enormous expenses of the Government un- 
der Republican rule have run up until it makes it necessary to raise 
$200,000,000 from tariff taxes, and now you have reached a point where 
you desire to reduce the taxes upon the necessities of life and fix fair rates 
upon articles of manufacture, all the things that are imported into this 
country; and yet in doing that what have you done? You have in- 
creased the free-list and you have done it by putting on it bananas and 
pine-apples, coffee, and hundreds of other articles. Why? Because 
they are not raised in this country and do not come in competition with 
the products of this country. There is not a Senator on either side of 
the Chamber who does not know that the direct effect of placing those 
articles on the free-list is that you may keep up the rate on the articles 
which we manufacture or raise in this country. There is no other 
principle involved in this after you have reached the point where you 
have determined how much money is to be raised, except to distribute 
it fairly with a view of raising revenue first, protecting American labor 
and American interests as the incident. There is none other, disguise 
it as you may, call it what you may. 

As to Mr. Madison, there can be no question as to his views upon 
the tariff. He was bold and outspoken, and fortunately we have the 
debates of the First Congress, in which he discussed the tariff bill drawn 
by his own hand. His statesmanship or his democracy no man will 
question. I quote from a speech delivered in the House of Represent- 
atives, in which he says: 

Although the freedom of commerce would be advantageous to the world, yet 
in some iculars one nation might suffer to benefit others. * + If Amer- 
ica was to leave her ports perfectly free, and make no discrimination between 
vessels owned by her citizens and those owned by foreigners, while other na- 
tions make this discrimination, it is obvious that such a policy would exclude 
American shipping altogether from foreign ports, and she would be materially 
affected in one of her most important interests. To this we may add another 
consideration, that by encouraging the means of transportation for our produc- 
tions we encourage the raising of them, and this object, I apprehend, is likel 
to be kept in view by the General Government, Duties laid. on imported arti. 
cles may have an effect which comes within the idca of national prudence. It 
may happen that materials for manufactures may grow up without any encour- 
a for this purpose. If it has been the case in some of the States, but in 
others regulations have been provided and have succeeded in producing some 
establishments which ought not to be allowed to perish from the alteration which 
has taken place, it would be cruel to neglect them and divert their industries to 
other channels. It isnot possible for the hand of man to shift from one employ- 
ment to another without being injured by the change. There may be some 
manufactures which being once formed can advance loward perfection without any 
adventitious aid, while others from want of the fostering hand of the Government will 
be unable to go on at all, lative attention will therefore be necessary to col- 
lect the proper objects for this purpose, and this will form an exception to my 
general principle. 

This, Mr. President, is the doctrine of one of the fathers. It sim- 
ply means proper discrimination for American interests. I am con- 
tent to follow the teachings of so distinguished a statesman. 

As I have said, there has not been a statesman in this country who ever 
Sramed a tariff bill or who was responsible for the management of the finances 
of the Government who has not taken that view. The Democratic party had 
long success by adhering to it. It will again go into power on that platform. 
The line between the two great parties is clear and well defined, and well un- 
derstood by the country. 

It is the anthracite coal, as every Senator knows, which isin general 
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household use. The amendment now under consideration proposes to 
fix the duty on bituminous coal, which does not enter into general do- 
mestic consumption. When I addressed the Senate some days ago 
upon that amendment I said that when the tax was $1.25 a ton, a 
tax placed there by a Democratic Congress, it was reduced because some 
American capitalists had bought the mines of Nova Scotia and they 
were anxious to get that coal into New England free of duty. They 
did succeed until about 1857 in getting it in without duty from Nova 
Scotia. The war came, and the mines of Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
West Virginia were closed because of the If vga of the Army, and 
the owners of the mines, notwithstanding they were Americans, so far 
as the Nova Scotia mines were concerned, ran the price of coal up to 
the consumers in Boston and all along the Atlantic coast from $6 to 
$l4aton. The war closed, the treaty had terminated, and Congress after 
due deliberation placed the duty of $1 a ton upon coal. Then, in 1875, 
without attracting any attention, as is frequently done in. committees 
of conference, the duty was cut down to 75 cents a ton, 25 cents lower 
than it had been from the foundation of the Government. Now the 
Tariff Commission, which my friend has no confidence in, I am sure, 
without an opportunity for any man who is interested in it being heard, 
reported that it should be made 50 cents a ton—lower than it was in 
1789, lower than it was when it cost to bring it by sail to Boston five 
times the amount that it does now and the Tariff Commission recom- 
mended it, and the Finance Committee adopted their recommendation. 
We tell you now we know precisely what this interest is, and know 
that it is an interest that has never made a combination, as my friend 
from Alabama would have the Senate believe, to ran up prices; butitisa 
vast interest, spread over many States, who have gone on and develo 

the mines and decreased the cost of coal until now it is brought into 
sharp competition with the English and Nova Scotia coals. The owners 
of the mines, the men who own the coal, do not make a profit of 23 
cents a ton; yet Senators would take off the duty and paralyze, if not 
destroy, that great industry. 

That is all there is of this question. It is not one of combination; it 
is not one of bargain; it is not one of trade. I desire to repeat that I 
advocate it because I believe it is just; I advocate it because I know 
it to be right, and have done it without any combination or contract, 
no matter who makes the statement here or elsewhere. 

Mr. VANCE. Mr. President, the Senator from Maryland made a 
statement, if I remember aright—I did not want to interrupt himatthe 
time—that I had voted to put the poor man’s wooden pipe on aduty of 35 
percent. I might treat the Senator from Maryland as the honorable 
Senator from Vermont treated me this morning by telling him he did not 
know what he was talking about, but I am too polite aman to do that, 
ulthough the fact might be patent. 

If the Senator will look at the provision which I amended he will 
find that the common wooden pipe of the poor man was then taxed 
70 per cent., while clay-pipes were taxed 35 per cent., and that I moved 
to put wooden pipes on the same footing with the common clay-pii 
thereby reducing the duty on that just one-half. Iam sure if he 
known that he would not have brought that in as a proof of my incon- 
sistency. 

I desire to enter a protest against something that is frequently done 
in this Chamber. There are Senators here who believe in protecting for 
protection’s sake. I do not know whether the Senator from Maryland 
is one of them or not. 

Mr. GORMAN. If the Senator will permit me 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FARLEY in the chair). Does the 
Senator from North Carolina yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. VANCE. Certainly, as he yielded to me. 

Mr. GORMAN. I desire tosay to the Senator from North Carolina— 
and I thought I made myself perfectly clear—that I am a protectionist 
to the extent of so distributing the amount of the tax that is necessary 
to be levied for the support of the Government as will protect Ameri- 
can interests, and no further. 

Mr. VANCE. So I understand.” That yields the whole question. I 
say there are some Senators here who believe in protection for protec- 
tion’s sake; that is to say, they believe that they can tax one man for 
another man’s benefit; that they can levy taxes for a private purpose 
and not a public purpose, although the highest tribunal in the country 
has decided to the contrary. There are some of us here who believe 
that taxes can only be levied for the public benefit; and, so believing, 
when the protectionists, who have a majority of the committees, bring 
in a bill taxing everything that will protect the interests they represent, 
and at the same time try to avoid the appearance of being local in its 
effects by inclading something in the States that are represented by 
those of us who believe in a tariff for revenue—when this happens, I 
say, because we do not rise in our places and refuse to reccive that little 
sop and move to strike it all ont of the bill, they twit us immediately 
with the fact. They say we are in favor of protecting anything that 
happens to be in our States. In other words they do a wrong, and by 


making that wrong large enough to extend its possible advantages to 
our States they try to make us responsible for their own iniquity. 

1 say that that is not a fair way to deal with this subject; that is not 
If I had the making of this tariff bill I 
Every 


a candid way to deal with it. 
should levy every item in it with a view to raising revenue. 


vote that I have given has been with a view to raise revenue for the 
Government and nothing else, and because the majority of the com- 
mittee have seen proper to give some interests in my State—very small 
interests they are—a protection that amounts to more than revenue, 
and because I have not risen up to discriminate against the people of 
my own State by striking it out, they say that I am guilty of favoring 
protection. Isay that is not a fair or candid way of dealing with this 
subject. 

On the subject before us, about this protection to bituminous coal at 
the rate of 75 cents per ton, I have this to say: If I understand the 
question in all its bearings, and I do not suppose that I know as much 
as many other Senators do on this floor, this duty can only affect a very 
few of the coal mines, to wit, the coal mines in West Virginia, and 
those that may be found east of the Alleghany range, because they are 
the only mines that are sufficiently near the seaports for foreign coal to 
come in competition with. As the rate of transportation by rail inthis 
country is about three-quarters of a cent per ton per mile, the effect 
will only be to increase the areain which these few mines will be able 
to compete some thirty miles. If I am not correct in that I hope the 
Senator from West Virginia will correct me. I say ft can only inure 
to the benefit of these coal-mines by increasing the area in which they 
can compete with foreign coal about thirty or thirty-five miles in con- 
sequence of cost of transportation. 

It is therefore a local measure; it is not for the benefit of the coal in- 
terests of this country; it is for the benefit of a few coal-mines alone; 
it is intended to increase the profits of the owners of those mines by tax- 
ing what is consumed by everybody in this country who does not use 
fire-wood for blast purposes and for domestic heating purposes. It 
strikes me as a little strange that the interests of the coal-mines of 
Maryland should be deemed of so much greater importance than the 
comfort of his own people that the Senator from Maryland should rise 
here and want a tax of 75 cents a ton put upon the coal used by every 
poor man, woman, and child in the city of Baltimore, and thus prevent 
them from obtaining it that much cheaper from the foreign vessels that 
bring it in ballast into the harbors of his own city. But of course he 
will say at once, as he has a right to say, and perhaps can say truth- 
fully, that he knows the interests of his own constituents better than I 
do. I am free to grant that. 

I wish to say in this connection that I have not given a single, soli- 
tary vote or said one word in this Chamber that could be construed into 
a desire to protect anything in my State if it came to me as an orig- 
inal measure; and even where it came to me coupled with high protec- 
tion upon millions and hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth of other 
articles made in other States I have said nothing. I have left it to the 
natural sense of justice of the Senate to say, when they had protected 
all the industries of their own portion of the country, whether they 
would strike out the little protection that was afforded to the people of 
my section, incidentally or in any other way. I think that is the proper 
position and the only position that Southern Senators who disbelieve in 
the doctrine of protection can occupy. 

I will vote against this increase. If there is going to be any reduc- 
tion in the great bulk of the necessaries of life for the people of the 
United States, it is time we were beginning somewhere, as I have had 
occasion to say again and again. The way to reduce is to reduce, and 
not to increase. 

Let me say to Senators on this side of the Chamber that when they pro- 
fess to be Democrats and profess to believe in the unconstitutionality of 
protective taxation, they should stand by it here as well as on the 
stump. When they nominate candidates upon a platform containing 
those words it seems strange to me that the moment they come into the 
Senate, where those high-sounding words and virtuous declarations of 
principle could be put to some use, and could be made through legisla- 
tion toinure to the benefit of the people—it is not honest to forsake them 
all at once for the sake of some local interest of theirown. It is hardly 
decent to immediately step into the shoesof the high protectionists from 
the northeastern portion of this Union, and reiterate all of their old 
hackneyed arguments and conclusions made use of in support of the 
protective theory and try to cover their own sins by twitting all Sena- 
tors of their own party with local leanings also, and alleging that there 
never wasa tarifflevied for revenue in this country and never can be. If 
that is so, why not abandon all our professions and take down the 
Democratic banner? If it is impossible to levy a tariff in the manner 
that those of us who believe in the Constitution of the United States 
and have sworn to support it think it should be levied, then it is time to 
be honest and take such things out of our platform. Then it is time 
for us to announce ourselves as protectionists and to cease to call ourselves 
constitutional Democrats. That is the way I feel about it precisely. 
I do not blame a Senator for advocating the local interests of his State if 
he thinks that is proper; but I do not think he ought to call himself 
a constitutional Democrat if he goes back on the professed principles of 
his party and helps all other interests to plunder the people provided his 
own people can share in that plunder. This is not Democracy, whatever 
else it may be. I am tired of being stabbed daily by professed Demo- 
crats, and it is time the country understood this method of looking oue 
way and rowing another. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, before the vote is taken I desire tosay 
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a few words. I am interested in coal-mining, but I do not think I have 
the slightest interest in this question. In this connection let me say 
that there is not a Senator on this floor who is not interested in this 
tariff question either as a producer or a consumer. There may be one 
class interested in producing articles to be used by themselves and others 
and another class interested only in consuming what is produced by 
others. I prefer to belong to the producing class. While every Sena- 
tor on the floor is interested in this question, and there is not a single 
exception, I do not believe there is any Senator on this floor whose inter- 
est would control his vote on any question connected with this whole 


measure. 

I desire to say, as I-have indicated, that the coal-miners of 
Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, Kentucky have not the slightest 
personal interest in this question. There is not one single ton of coal 
imported from abroad into either of those States, and there is not one 
single ton of coal exported abroad from either of those States. There- 
fore we deal with the question as though we had no coal. We are so 
far in the interior that foreign coal can not reach us, and so far in the 
interior that we can not reach foreign markets. 

It has been stated here that this question is controlled too much by 
monopolists. In Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, and Kentucky that is 
an impossibility, because coal is so abundant there that there is ne 
sible chance for any monopoly or any monopolist to control it. 

I first commenced coal-mining eleven years ago coal was worth 14 cents 
5 It is now worth 6 to 7 cents per bushel. What has re- 
ced the price? Competition among our home miners, and nothing 


7 care not how strong any company may become, if it undertakes to 
put the price above the cost of the production and a very moderate 
profit, there being boundless coal-fields, another company locates some- 
where near it or in the same section of the country, opens up its mine, 
and puts its coal in the market at a reasonable rate. Therefore any- 
thing like monopoly is absolutely out of the question there. 

Take the State of Alabama as an instance. There are hundreds of 
thousands of acres of coal lands in Alabama to-day that can be bought 
at from $2 to $5 per acre. Those who have attempted to develop this 
interest there have merely skimmed the surface. There is a numberof 
companies there mining coal and doing well. That is, they are paying 
expenses and a very small dividend, and probably a remunerative one. 
There are many other companies that have been organized and have 
broken down because they were not closely ; but anybody who 
wants to engage in that business can find the coal in abundance at his 
hand, and he can buy it almost at his own price. With several million 
acres of the coal lands in the four States I have already mentioned and 
the very small part of it yet appropriated or mined, anything like mo- 
nopoly is, I repeat, absolutely out of the question. The man who en- 
gages in the business of coal-mining there has to work at a very close 
margin; he has to conduct the business well and carefully, and he has 
to sell at very short profits. 

Therefore I dismiss all that may be said about monopoly without 
further reply; it is an impossibility in that part of the country, for if 
any one large company were to get extensive coal interests and to put 
up the price there is more than any hundred companies can monopolize, 
and whenever it is enlarged and becomes remunerative another is lo- 
cated by the side of that one and develops new interests and puts down 
the price to a reasonable rate. 

Why, then, will I vote for this amendment? I will do it on the prin- 
ciple that I have already stated on this floor, that according to the es- 
timates made by those in authority and by the committees who have 
charge of those questions, we have to raise this year $415,000,000 to 
support the Government. It may be characterized as a robbery of the 
people to raise thisamount. Call it what you may, it has to be done, 
unless we reduce the appropriations below the estimates, and then from 
three to four hundred millions must still be raised. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Will the Senator permit me to ask him a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia yield 
to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. BROWN. I do. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I desire the Senator to state whether in his 
opinion the average tax imposed by this bill is not very far in excess 
of the revenue standard, and that a tax much lower than that now pre- 
scribed by the bill would realize an equal amount of revenue? 

Mr. BROWN. I do not know, nor do I think any Senator on this 
floor yet knows what would be the average ad valorem per cent. laid 
by the bill. I showed to the Senate the other day by statistics that 
will not be controverted that last year the whole dutiable imports for 
immediate consumption into the ports of the United States would not 
yield the revenue we are obliged to have if the appropriations meet the 
estimates, without imposing an ad valorem of about 50 percent. Ido 
not believe it will be 50 per cent. We have put iron along way below 
that. I understand tat we put sugar below that. 


Mr. ALLISON. Not very much. 

Sugar not very much below, the Senator from Iowa 
We have put a great many articles a long way below; we have 
As Ihave said, I doubt whether any 


Mr. BROWN. 
says. 
put some articles a good way above. 
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Senator now knows what the average per cent. will be. But if we esti- 
mate the taxableimportsof the current year the same as last year, I doubt 
whether the percents laid in this bill will be sufficient to produce the sum 
of about $250,000,000, which we should raise from customs. I do not 
desire to raise a dollar more than is necessary to meet the actual ex- 
penses of the Government economically administered. It may take 
50 per cent., it may take 40; the principle is the same in either case 
Whatever it does take should, in my opinion, be raised by tariff and 
not by internal revenue or direct taxation. 

Senators have said something here about protection and being against 
a protective tariff. They do not define what they mean by protection. 
The policy that Senators on both sides have acted on here in the main 

has been to impose the tariff mainly on such importations as are pro- 
duced in kind in this country by American labor and to put on the free- 
list, so far as may be, such articles produced abroad as we do not pro- 
duce in this country. I think that is the correct principle. Instead of 
protecting foreign labor when we have to raise a large amount, we had 
better protect home labor, 

According to the statistics I have already mentioned, you are obliged, 
if you act upon the principle I have just mentioned and raise $415,000 
000, to put onan average of about 50 per cent. ad valorem. Do you call 
that protection? It certainly is not free trade. When you put a duty 
of 50 per cent. or any other per cent. upon an imported article, you are 
not carrying out the principles of free trade, for free trade says it shall 
come in paying no duty. Yet you have no other alternative; you are 
obliged to put the average I mentioned, or something near that, or you 
will have to raise your $250,000,000, or other large sum which you now 
raise from the customs, by an internal tax. I have repeatedly asked 
Senators here who had much to say about protection if they are ready 
to raise it on that principle, and I have not yet heard an affirmative re- 
sponse from one, and I do not expect to hear it. I will cheerfully yield 
to any Senator who wishes to state that he is in favor of raising it by 
direct taxation. No one responds. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Will the Senator from Georgia permit me 
to ask him another question ? 

Mr. BROWN. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I desire to say to the Senator that there 
never has been a period in the history of this Government when a tax 
of 50 per cent. ad valorem has been regarded as a revenue duty. On 
the contrary, there never has been a political economist in the high pro- 
tective days of the past or present who has not regarded that rate as 
being at least 20 per cent. above the revenue standard. 

Mr. BROWN. Yet from statistics that the Senator can not contro- 
vert I have shown on this floor that if the dutiable imports of this year 
be the same as last year, and we appropriate $415,000,000, the amount 
estimated for, we are obliged to put on about that per cent. in order to 
raise the revenue to support the Government. What will the Senator 
call it? Protection? If so, he must vote for that much protection. 
In other words, he must vote the necessary amount for what he calls 
protection, or he has to raise it by an internal tax, or he has to refuse 
to vote the money to support the Government. There is no other 
alternative. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. If the Senator will allow me, he can very 
well comprehend that there is a point after which when you pass it the 
revenue will diminish just in proportion as you raise the duty. There 
is a maximum which if you go beyond on the one side by increasing 
the duty the revenue will diminish, and by going too far on the other 
side it will not bring the revenue necessary. 

Mr. BROWN. If the Senator from Florida will run the line of de- 
markation and show what the maximum and minimum are I will an- 
swer that part of his argument. Until hedoes I do not feel called upon 
to notice it. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Fifty per cent. is not the line. 

Mr. BROWN. Then what is the line? What is the per cent. ? 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I say it has been stated here by the wisest 
men who ever sat in this body at 20 per cent. 

Mr. BROWN. That was at a time when we raised $60,000,000 of 
revenue, We now raise $415,000,000. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Nomatter; the imports of the country have 
increased in proportion to the revenue required. Mr. Calhoun, after 
the most elaborate debate upon this subject, backed up by the best 
thinkers in this country, stated here in the presence of Mr. Clay, and 
defied him to controvert him, that a revenue tax ought never to exceed 
20 per cent. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Will the Senator from Georgia allow me to ask 
the Senator from Florida what will be the line of revenue to-day upon 
Sumatra tobacco? 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I was not the advocate of any high pro- 
tective duty on Sumatra tobacco, and the Senator well knows it. He 
and his friends brought in a proposition here, if the Senator from Georgia 
will pardon me for this desultory discussion 

Mr. BROWN. One moment; ceftainly. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. They brought in a proposition that I was 
compelled to submit to. I fought in Committee of the Whole against 
that proposition, and when the proposition was modified so as to admit 
Havana leaf-tobacco exonerated from the increased duty I had to sup- 
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port it in the interest of the establishments that were in my own State. 
‘That is my reply to the Senator. 

Mr. BROWN. I do not think after the reply of the Senator from 
Florida, however, that he would have been content with 20 per cent. 
ad valorem on Sumatra tobacco. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I would not want any. 

Mr. BROWN. The Senator says he would not want any. Why did 
he not move to strike it out and put it on thefree-list? On any article 
here that I do not want any tax on I am ready to do that. I know we 
have to raise this large amount of money; and demagogue as we may, 
or as I might do, for I shall not accuse others of it, if I went on any 
such line, I could not get rid of the fact that I must leave the Govern- 
ment without the necessary amount to support it, or I must raise the 
large amount necessary by tariff or I must raise it by internal taxation. 
There is no escape from it and no Senator pretends that there is. No 
Senator pretends to answer and say that he is willing to raise it by an 
internal tax. Then if you have to raise this large sum on imports or 
on eee I think it is fair and right that coal as well as other im- 

rticles should bear some part of that burden. 

8 VANCE. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. BROWN. Oh, yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. VANCE. I do not want to interrupt the Senator if it is not 
agreeable to him. 

Mr. BROWN. Of course, I yield. 

Mr. VANCE. I simply want to ask the Senator if he does not think 
we could levy a sufficient tax for revenue only by lowering the duties 
to meet all the necessities of the Government without resorting to the 
doctrine of protection or without resorting to internal taxation? 

Mr. BROWN. I have never yet heard the Senator from North Car- 
olina define what is the doctrine of protection. If he would define that 
I could answer his question much more intelligently. He says *‘ with- 
out resorting to the doctrine of protection.“ The doctrine of protec- 
tion comes in here in every instance where you lay 10 per cent. or any 
other per cent. ad valorem, or a specific rate, on an article that is pro- 
duced at home. Whenever you tax hats, say at 10 per cent. ad valo- 
rem, you protect the American. hatter to the extent of 10 per cent. 
Therefore that is protection. I do not know whether that is the kind 
of protection the Senator from North Carolina means or not when he 
refers so often to the doctrine of protection. I am for just the doctrine 
of protection that I have announced on this floor several times. I am 
for raising not one dollar more than is necessary for the economical sup- 
port of this Government. That much should be faithfully raised; not 
another dollar raised. Then I would put it all on imports, as I have 
stated frequently, if I could do it; but the present system is to put part 
of it on whisky and tobacco—the internal-revenue system. 

Counting that in, which I wish were out, we still have to raise prob- 
ably $200,000,000 or $250,000,000, and that I would put on such articles 
as we produce at home, unless in case of some article of luxury produced 
abroad that we do not produce at home, as in the case of mahogany 
wood, as an amendment offered by the Senator from Alabama some time 
ago on something of that character, where the rich alone use it. Then 
I must give $200,000,000 annually of protection to American industry 
when I raise it in that way. Ice no other way. I do not know what 
other name to call it by. I call it a tariff for revenue with incidental 
protection. That is what President Polk called it; that is what the 
Democracy called it before the war. There is that much protection in- 
cident to the raising of the revenue that you can not get away from. I 
am not for protection for protection’s sake. I would not lay one dollar 

` to protect any American industry that was not needed by the Govern- 
ment for its economical support; but in laying what is really necessary 
I would so lay it as to discriminate rather in favor of American labor 
than foreign labor. Therefore I would put it on articles produced in 
the United States rather than upon articles produced abroad. That is 
my line of protection. 

Mr. VANCE. The Senator will allow me to ask him, as the present 
hill transfers the article of spices to the free-list, from which we derive 
over $1,000,000 duty, which amount has to be made up by imposing 
that much upon some article in common use produced in this country, 
if he thinks that is a tariff for revenue only ? 

Mr. BROWN. I was not here when spice was voted on the free-list, 
but I would have voted it there for the simple reason that we do not 
produce it in this country, and for the further reason that you will find 
the little pepper-box in nearly every hut and hovel in this land, and a 
little spice. It is used generally by our people. It is not an article 
used by the rich alone. Therefore I would take that $1,000,000, if 
there was a million on spices that we do not produce, and I would put 
it on some other articles that we do uce, and to that extent I would 
protect American industry, and still the people would not pay a dollar 
more than they now pay. It is true it is transferred from spices to 
some other article, but there is still $1,000,000 to be raised; you can 
not get rid of it. If you take off the duty on one article that it is bet- 


ter not to have it on and put it on anotherarticle, you have not increased 
the burdens of the American people, but you raise only the same amount 
and simply raise it on different articles. 

Mr. VANCE. Is that a tariff for protection or a tariff for revenue? 


Mr. BROWN. I say, as I have stated before, that every tariff you 
lay which puts a per cent. or a specific duty on any article that is pro- 
duced in this country, while it is a revenue tariff, if you adjust it right, 
if you do not make it "too high or too low, is a tariff also for protection. 
Tt protects incidentally while it gives you revenue, and is no 
escape from it. 

Now, will the Senator from North Carolina be kind enough to inform 
the Senate what he means by a protective tariff? He says he is op- 
posed to a protective tariff. If 10 per cent. is laid on hats, and the 
American hatter is protected to that extent, is that a protective tariff, 
and is the Senator opposed to all protection of that kind? If so, how 
would he raise the revenue unless he does it by a directtax? Is hein 
favor of a direct tax and against this kind of protective tariff? 

Mr. President, I was going on to say, although I have been repeat- 
edly interrupted when I was about to that point, Iam in favor of put- 
ting on coal some reasonable share of this burden. It is fair and right 
that it should be done. We have protected New England for a long 
time; she has had the benefit of protection for half a century and more; 
many of the shafts of the free-traders, or those who are against tariff for 
protection, as they say, have been leveled at her. She has had protec- 
tion to a great extent, and I would now lay at her door a little of the 
burdens; and when she comes to choose between Nova Scotia coal for 
her gas and Pennsylvania or West Virginia coal I would let her choose 
at the expense of a little tariff on it. I would protect the home indus- 
try here in this region of country in which I am not interested against 
Nova Scotia coal, and I would let New England pay the tariff on it, 
and I would do no wrong init. She had as well pay part of it on her 
fuel as any other way, for we have been for a long time paying tariff 
that protected her. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt 
him? 

Mr. BROWN. Certainly. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. As New England imports about 60,000 
tons and California imports 660,000 tons, does the Senator think it is 
fair in order to punish New d to make her pay about $40,000 
while California must pay $440,000? 

Mr. BROWN. No; I have said nothing about punishing New En- 
gland. I do not want to punish her. I Want to do her the strictest 
Justice, as I would do to every other section of the country and to every 
other people connected with it. I would punish nobody; but I would 
let New land pay upon her coal a reasonable tariff, and I would 
also let California do the same thing. 

The Government has not been unjust in its dealings with California. 
I will not now undertake to trace the history of all that has been 
done with a view to promote her interest. I want to see her grow. 
She is a great State, and she will be one of the greatest in this Union. 
We are giving her protection. We have protected her vines, and I will 
vote to protect them higher. Her grape crop is going to be an immense 
crop after a little. I have had the pleasure to visit that country and 
to see something of it. It has an immense promise. 

By a treaty with a foreign power we agreed to let sugar come in free 
mainly for the benefit of California. It is said she has not got the ben- 
efit of it; that one large manufacturer has got a monopoly of it. Why 
do the people of the Pacific coast permit one man to step in and reap 
all that benefit when they have so much capital as they have there? 

Mr. MILLER, of California. If the Senator will allow me, when we 
come to the discussion of the Hawaiian question we shall: be able to 
show what the purpose of the Government was and what the policy was 
in making that treaty. It was not, I think, to give the people of Cal- 
ifornia any especial benefit in the matter of sugar. At all events, the 
practical result has been such that those people have not reaped any 
particular benefit. The treaty was made on political considerations, as 
will be made perfectly plain when we come to that subject. I do not 
desire to discuss it now. 

Mr. BROWN. If the Senator from California does not desire to dis- 
cuss it now I shall certainly not enter into that field, but I will say 
this on the coal question, for that is what we are now discussing: I 
understand there are immense coal-mines in California, in your mount- 
ains. Whenever you find the tariff we are putting on coal very burden- 
some, with the immense amount of capital you have in San Francisco 
and California generally, you will develop those coal-fields and you 
will soon become independent of tariff. The present price you pay, as 
in the case of three or four of the Southern States that I have mentioned, 
will soon go down on account of the competition you will get up be- 
tween rival companies in your State. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President, the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Brown] 
has a number of times repeated the statement which doubtless he be- 
lieves, and if he is correct I am greatly mistaken, that we are com- 
pelled—I think that is the lan he has used both on this occasion 
and on former occasions—to raise $415,000,000 a year to support this 
Government. 

Mr. BROWN. I will only state, if the Senator from Kentucky will 
exeuse me, that that was the estimate of the committee and of the 


Secretary of the Treasury, as I understand, for the year. 
Mr. BECK. I beg pardon; it is not. That is just where the mis- 
take is. 
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Mr. BROWN. I was indebted to the Senator from West Virginia, I 
think, when making my other tariff speech, for the figures on that sub- 


ject. 

Mr. BECK. The Secretary of the Treasury estimates that unless we 
reduce taxation we will raise that much; but he assures us that amount 
is about $75,000,000 more than we need, and he asks us to cut it down 
by reducing taxes. 

Mr. BROWN. Then I state to the Senator from Kentucky it is only 
a question of amount; it does not change the principle at all. 

Mr. BECK. It changes the principle so far that if we have to raise 
$415,000,000 we are required to raise that much more revenue than 
if we raise $340,000,000. It affects our power to reduce taxes to the 
extent of $75,000,000. 

Mr. BROWN. It does not change the method of raising it nor the 
mode that you must either put it on imposts or on internal revenue. 

Mr. BECK. The percentage necessary to raise $415,000,000 and 
$340,000,000, according to the statement of the Senator from Georgia, 
would be very different, even if his basis of calculation is right. He 
has upon more than one occasion asserted that that $415,000,000 must 
be raised, and that it should be done by the collection of duties upon 
imports, which would run it up to 50 per cent. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. On that point, if the Senator from Ken- 
tucky will allow me to interrupt him, I realize the importance of this 
question, and for my own information, because I know he has studied 
this matter, leaving out the income derived from the internal revenue 
for the support of the Government, I desire the Senator from Kentucky 
to state to the Senate what percentage upon the value of our present 
imports would raise the amount necessary to carry on the Government. 

Mr. BECK. Each article varies in that regard. An average duty of 
25 per cent. ad valorem would raise more revenue than an average duty 
of 50 per cent. ad valorem, as 50 per cent. would prohibit imports on 
many classes of goods. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. That is what I claim. 

Mr. BECK. No man doubts that. Take Bessemer steel, that we 
have talked about so much, and the Senator from Georgia stated he 
heard from me more than once about it. It is prohibitory now. We 
have reduced the duty from $28 a ton to, say, 818 a ton, and we will 
hereafter get much more revenue at $18 than we would at $28 a ton. 

Mr. BROWN. Have we not collected a large revenue from it in 
the last two or three years? 

Mr. BECK. The Tariff Commission, Mr. Oliver, and all the best 
informed men sayit is nowprohibitory. Doesthe Senator from Georgia 
deny that it is prohibitory to-day at $28 a ton? I ask him that ques- 
tion. 

Mr. BROWN. I have not the list before me, but I understand that 
we received a large amount of revenue last year from the importation of 
Bessemer steel. 

Mr. BECK. I ask the Senator from Georgia, who is very well in- 
formed, whether or not the Bessemer-steel duty is prohibitory ? 

Mr. BROWN. Not as long as the steel comes in and pays revenue, 
as I understand it has done., 

Mr. BECK. It is either prohibitury or not, and the Senator can 
answer yes or no. 

Mr. BROWN. I will state that it is not prohibitory, if I am For- 
rectly informed. Thearticle was imported last year and paid revenue. 
As long as it does that the duty is not prohibitory. 

Mr. BECK, It may have been imported last year, but is not the 
duty prohibitory to-day? =. 

Mr. BROWN. I have stated again and again to the Senator from 
Kentucky that it has yielded a revenue. 

Mr. BECK. It was not prohibitory at one time, because railroad 
men were making more money from the lands they acquired by the 
building of railroads than they could save by not importing the rails 
at any price. 

Mr. Oliver, a member of the Tariff Commission, was examined be- 
fore the committee. I will read what he said on this subject. It 
brought in a large revenue last year, of course, because the Texas lands 
were valuable and everything else obtained by railroads was valuable. 

Mr. Oliver said: 

One of the greatest items of revenue in iron and steel last year, for instance, 
next to pig-iron, was steel rails. Atthe present rate of $28 a ton this year there 
will not be a steel rail come into the United States, 


Senator Beck. Why not? 
Mr. OLIVER, The duty is prohibitory. 


Is that true or false? 
railroad man. , 

Mr. BROWN. If you turn and see whether it came in—— 

Mr. BECK. I am asking the question; is that true or false? 

Mr. BROWN. I am not going to answer until I look and see whether 
any came in. If it came in, the duty was not prohibitory. If it did 
not, it was; and the record shows how that was. 

Mr. BECK. When the Senator talks about 50 per cent average 
bringing in a large revenue he is mistaken; 50 per cent. would be pro- 
hibitory on many things, and brings in nothing. If 25 per ceat. is not 
prohibitory and large importations come in, then an amount of revenue 
will be derived at per cent. that could not be realized by a prohibit- 


The Senator from Georgia can tell me; he isa 


ory or highly protective tax of 50 per cent.; hence the vice of his argu- 
ment. illustrate that by Bessemer-steel rails. Its condition to-day is 
not as it was last year; between three and four million dollars, perhaps 
more, wassecured from these rails last year during the struggle to build 
railroads. I inquired of Mr. Oliver and he said: 
The duty is prohibitory. They are only worth $38 to $40 
you import them? It would only leave $12 as cost in England. At $17.92 duty 
the rails used in Oregon, California, and the Gulf States will come from abroad, 
because freights are lower at times from Liverpool to San Francisco than they 
pot a New York to San Francisco; sometimes they are not more than half 

I have said this much mainly in answer to the Senator from Florida, 
showing why we can not properly fix any given percentage upon all 
classes of articles. It is because 50 per cent. will prohibit some things; 
40 per cent. will prohibit others; 70 per cent. will not prohibit others. 
Values change on the articles themselves. Bessemer-steel rails came in 
and yielded a large amount last year. They are prohibited by the 
same duty to-day, so Mr. Oliver says. 

Mr. BROWN. If the Senator from Kentucky will allow me one 
minute now. I have not read what Mr. Oliver says, nor do I care what 
he says where it conflicts with the official record I have before me. 

Mr. BECK. The Senator from Georgia need not interrupt me. I 
have repeated over and over again that nearly $4,000,000 came in from 
Bessemer-steel rails during the conditions made necessary by the build- 
ing of roads. 

Mr. BROWN. Six million five hundred and eighty- eight thousand one 
hundred and eigkty-three dollars and forty-two cents. Over $6,000,000 
was brought from it last year; therefore it was not prohibitory. 


r ton, and how can 


Mr. BECK. I did not say it was always prohibitory. I say it is 
prohibitory to-day. 

Mr. BROWN. I deny it. 

Mr. BECK. The Senator denies it. I give him the statement of 
Mr. Oliver. 

Mr. BROWN. IL say he is mistaken, as the record shows. 

Mr. BECK. I say that it is prohibitory, as they are worth only $38 


to $40 when you add $28 to it, when it costs only $12 in England. No 
man will contend, except the Senator from Georgia, that they can ship 
Bessemer rails from abroad when they would have to be bought at $12 
a ton in England in order to do so. 

Mr. BROWN. Let they did, and it paid $6,000,000. 

Mr. BECK. At one time, when steel rails were worth $60, yes; now 
they are worth $38 to $40. He might as well argue that before the flood 
certain things existed as to argue that certain conditions existed last 
year or the year before. ‘The facts are known to the Senate, the facts 
are known to everybody except the Senator from Georgia, that Bessemer- 
steel rails at $28 a ton are prohibitory, and of course a prohibitory duty 
brings in no revenue. 

Mr. BROWN. The Senator from Georgia, with the Senator from 
Kentucky, has voted to reduce it, and it was on my motion reduced $2 
a ton below the report of the committee of which the Senator is a mem- 


ber. 

Mr. BECK. Iam not discussing what the Senator from Georgia did. 
I am discussing his statement that we have to maintain a tariff of 50 
per cent. average in order to obtain duties. The present tariff brought 
us in last year $166,000,000 revenue more than we needed, for the 
Secretary of the Treasury shows that he paid $166,281,000 principal 
of the national debt last year. The average duties on imports which 
produced this large revenue was only 42 per cent. according to the offi- 
cial statement. Now when we seek to lop off the surplus that we do not 
need—and 42 per cent. duty upon imports produced that large sur- 
plus amount of money—with the internal-revenue tax that we are re- 
quired to raise—it is claimed that from 42 to 50 per cent. will be necessary 
in order to raise the amount of revenue necessary to carry on the Goy- 
ernment. 

The Senator intimates all the time that he wishes to take off all the 
internal revenue. Not a motion has been made to take off all the in- 
ternal-revenue tax, or even the major part of it. Distilled spirits and 
fermented liquors bring in $70,000,000 or 880,000, 000 a year, and nobody 
proposes to take any of them off. Tobacco is only sought to be reduced 
to 8 cents. : 

Mr. BROWN. The Senator must excuse me again. I have intro- 
duced a bill to abolish the whole of it, and it is my object whenever 
we can reach the point to amend this bill by proposing a similar pro- 
vision. 


Mr. BECK. We have passed on all the questions so far as I know in 
rd to internal revenue in the bill. Nothing has been said about 
ucing it further. 8 


Mr. BROWN. It was distinctly stated by the Chair, on my question 
propounded to him, that it would be in order to introduce it after the 
amendments made as in Committee of the Whole are through with. 
It is reserved, with notice given by me. 

Mr. BECK. The internal-revenue tax so far as distilled spirits and 
malt and fermented liquors are concerned nobody expects in either case 
is going to be taken off or reduced. The suggestion of having to keep 
up high-tariff taxation because of that may as well be dismi now, as 


we are within less than twenty days of the final adjournment of Con- 
gress; therefore we may as well deal with things as they are. The ob- 
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That is what the Tariff Commis- 


ject all agree is to reduce taxation. 
This is the language they 


sion recommended and said they were doing. 
use in regard to these matters. They say: 


Excessive duties generally, or exceptionably high duties in particular cases,dis- 
-credit our whole national economic system and furnish plausible arguments for 
its complete subversion. They serve to increase uncertainty on the part of in- 
3 whether it shall enlarge or contract its operations, and take 
from commerce, as well as production, the sense of stability required forextended 
undertakings. It would seem that the rates of duties under the existing tariff— 
fixed, for the most part, during the war under the evident necessity at that time 
-of stimulating to its utmost extent all domestic uction—might be adapted, 
through reduction, to the present condition of peace, requiring no such extra- 
ordinary stimulus. And in the mechanical and manufacturing industries, 
especially those which have been long established, it would seem that the im- 
provements in machinery and processes made within the last twenty years, and 
the high scale of productiveness which has become a characteristic of their es- 
tablishment, would permit our manufacturers to compete with their foreign 
rivals under a substantial reduction of existing duties. 

Entertaining these views, the commission has 7 1 — to present a scheme of 
tariff duties in which substantial reduction should be the distinguishing feature. 
The average reduction in rates, including that from the enlargement of the free- 
list and the abolition of the duties on charges and commissions, at which the 
commission has aimed, is not less on the average than 20 per cent., and it is the 
opinion of the commission that the reduction will reach 25 per cent. The re- 
duction, slight in some cases, in others not attempted, is in many cases from 40 
to 50 per cent. 


They proposed to reduce coal 32 per cent., or from 75 to 50 cents a 
ton, and the Committee on Finance agreed with them, believing that 
to be a fair reduction. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Will the Senator permit me to ask this 
question; in recommending that reduction did the commission conceive 
that any injurious consequences to the Treasury would result ? 

Mr. BECK. Of course not; how can it? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I know the Senator from Kentucky 
does not want to misstate that about the Treasury. 

Mr. BECK. No; I do not. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. If the same amount comes in next 
year as did this year it will reduce the revenue 33 per cent. 


Mr. BECK. How much will it take out of the Treasury? 
Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. It will take $200,000 ont of the 
‘Treasury 


Mr. BECK. So I understand. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. 
none. 

Mr. BECK. Oh, no; I said when we undertook to reduce $75,000,000, 
$200,000 on an article of prime necessity is a very small proportion to 
take from it. Why? Weare not seeking to keep up the revenue to 
the present rates. We took $572,496 from nutmegs and gave it away, 
because we desired to get clear of that much surplus revenue. If we can 
afford to take $572,000 from nutmegs surely we can take $200,000 from 
coal, when California, as it is admitted, is o in the way she is by 
the purchase of taxed foreign coal. We take away from pimento and 
pepper $515,000. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Is that raised in this country? 

Mr. BECK. I do not konw where it is raised; I suppose a t deal 
of it is not raised in this country. Iam asked by the Senator from West 
Virginia if coal is raised in this country? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Not coal, but pepper. 

Mr. BECK. Coal is raised in this country, and it is raised all over 
the country. Let us look at coal. I did not care about discussing this 
question. The State of Ilinois produced 6,089,514; Indiana, 1,449,496; 
Towa, 1,442,333; and Ohio, 5,932,853 tons of coal. Will any gentleman 
say that Ilinois, Indiana, Iowa, or Ohio need or receive any protection 
on coal? Of course not. West Virginia raises 1,792,570 tons, Mary- 
Jand 2,227,844 tons—4,020,414 tons in those two States, and 14,914,196 
tons in the other States I have named. When a tariff is im on 
wool, that reaches all the wool of this country, from one end of it 
to the other. We lay a tariff upon woolen manufactures and upon cot- 
ton manufactures that reaches all over this country, and everybody in 
in it, from one end of it to the other. 

When I voted with the committee to make this duty 50 cents a ton 
-on the report of the Tariff Commission, this was the thought that I had 
in my mind, and I may as well state it now. Nobody is affected by 
this seriously; Baltimore is exporting and sending to California coal, as 
we have been told to-day in this Chamber, Anthracite coal is free every- 
where. There is not a mine over, say, three hundred miles from the sea- 
‘board that is benefited by this protection. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. The Senator says there is not a mine 
three hundred miles from the seaboard protected. I will say to him 
that the great bulk of the coal comes three hundred and twenty miles 
and is protected, and it is the coal particularly which is affected by this 


But I understood the Senator to say 


duty. 
Mr. BECK. Let me ask what is the cost per ton per mile of hauling 
coal? 


Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. About three-quarters of a cent. 
Mr. BECK. Seventy-five hundredths of a cent per ton per mile— 
three-quarters of a cent. Now, whatis the extension that will be given 


by adding this 25 cents a ton to what the committee has reported? 
‘Thirty-two miles; that is all, because the railroad takes three-quarters 
-of a cent a mile, and now they ask 25 cents additional to what we have 
given in the bill. 


Is not that calculation right? That is as fur as the 


| ghanies, and they are the particular coals affected. 


25 cents can carry aton. That illustrates that it does not reach beyond 
the Alleghanies at all, and can not by possibility. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. The coal which is specially affected 
by this is just west of the Alleghanies, every pound of it. The Pitts- 
burgh gas coals and the West Virginia gas coals are all west of the Alle- 
The coal in general 
use is not affected by this. 

It was said this morning by my friend from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN] 
that I was interested in coal. I will say that as far as the coal most 
affected by this bill is concerned I have no more interest in it than the 
Senator from Alabama. I have an interest in a coal-mine east of the 
Alleghanies, which is to a very limited extent, if at all, affected by this. 
It is the gas coal that is concerned. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator from West Virginia himself has an in- 
terest? = - 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Ofcourse. I said so. 

Mr. BECK. The census shows that the coal in West Virginia, 
1,792,570 tons, is of the value of $1,971,887; that is about $1.12 aton, 
the value at the mines. It costs three-fourths of a cent per ton per 
mile for hauling it. That is the railroad Now, pee again 
how far can that coal be handled with the 25 cents now added? Only 
thirty-two miles. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. 
ing whatever on the subject. 

Mr. BECK. I should like to hear why? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. The mines that are now in opera- 
tion are only producing coal to about one-fourth of their actual capac- 


The thirty-two miles has no bear- 


ity. Why? It is because there is not a demand for their whole prod- 
uct. As has been stated here, the 25 cents affects every ton taxed. If 


you reduce it 25 cents at the seaboard you reduce it on that coal that 
now goes to market. If may not have a bearing on any coal lying fur- 
ther back. 

Mr. BECK. Nine-tenths of the coal raised in this country is far be- 
yond any seaboard competition. Therefore the question is now, as there 
are but a few mines along the Alleghany slope whose product goes to 
the seaboard, which are benefited by this increase ? 

Shall California, for example, be taxed an additional 25 cents per ton 
upon all thecoal she buys, say 600,000 tons which she is obliged to have, 
or shall this particular article submit to a proportionate reduction of 33 
per cent, in order to aid somewhat the great interests of the country? 
Shall the people all along the seaboard pay that much more than coal 
is worth at points where the coal can not possibly reach? Shall the peo- 
ple of Charleston, of New Orleans, of Galveston, of the entire seaboard, 
the country from Maine clear around to the Pacific coast and all along 
the California coast where they have it to pay, be taxed rather than 
that a proportionate reduction shall be had on this article of bitumi- 
nous coal when anthracite is free? I thought that the Tariff Com- 
mission’s report upon that point Was reasonable, and therefore I voted 
for it, without any desire to cut anybody down unduly. It looked to 
me as though the interest to be affected was too minute compared with 
the great interest all consumers have in cheap coal, too minute as com- 
pared with the great interests of the Pacific coast, and of all the coast 
around from Nova Scotia to Galveston, to say while we are professing 
to reduce 25 average and in many instances 50 per cent. still we can not. 
reduce this article of universal necessity 33 per cent. That is the feel- 
ing I had in regard to it. I shall vote against the increase, but I did 
not intend to say this much about it. 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President, I am anxious to reach a vote on 
this subject, and I think, with due deference to and appreciation of the 
arguments which have been already made, we might have reached it 
two hours ago as well as now. I regret that my friend from Kentucky 
[Mr. Beck], who I thought had reached a point in this bill where he 
was on his good behavior, should waste his strength and his magnifi- 
cent physique upon the Senators on the other side. I want that he 
should reserve some of it, as he has hitherto, for me. 

Mr. BECK. I will reserve all the balance for the Senator from Ver- 
mont. 

Mr. MORRILL. 
for another year. 

Mr. BECK. All right. > 

Mr. MORRILL. So far as this question is concerned, I wish that 
the other side would now forego their little love spat— 

Their little hands were never made to tear each other's eyes. 

And I want to reach a vote upon this question. I think the minds 
of the Senate are made up, and I trust we may now have a vote. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I am very anxious indeed to accom- 
modate the Senator from Vermont, but I feel that it is due to myself 
that I should make a short reply to the Senator from Kentucky. 

The Senator from Kentucky assails my position by lugging in Bes- 
semer steel again. I will not say it has become a hobby with him, be- 
cause that would not be Senatorial or courteous, and I certainly have 
no friend in the Chamber whom I would be less inclined to be offen- 
sive to. He states that the present rate on Bessemer steel is prohibit- 
ory. How does that affect the argument that Tmade? Ihave been for 
years one of the persons who denounced the tariff on Bessemer steel. 
I have openly and above-board said again and again that it ought tobe 


Then I desire that he shall retain some of his vigor 
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reduced. I have never seen the day in the last five years, or since the 
subject was brought to my attention, that I would not gladly have voted 
to reduce it. When the report of the Finance Committee, of which 
the Senator from Kentucky is a prominent member, was before the 
Senate the other day, I think if you will look back you will find that 
on my motion the duty on steel rails was reduced about $2 a ton below 
the rate the committee had reported, which report, as I understand it, 
had the approval of the Senator from Kentucky. Then I went fora 
lower tariff on Bessemer steel than he recommended. $ 

I was therefore in pretty good earnest about reducing the price of 
Bessemer steel. He says that duty is prohibitory asit now is. If so, 
it ought to be changed at once. Itwas not prohibitory last year, when 
steel was imported and paid a revenue into the Treasury of the United 
States of $6,588,182.42. It may have become prohibitory since that 
time. If it has I am sure I am doing all I can to remove the prohibi- 
tion. I am willing, therefore, to leave Bessemer steel at that point. 

Now as to a 50 per cent. rate being necessary to raise the money to 
support the Government, I think, as I stated in my speech the other 
day, that if we take the same amount of importations as last year, that 
were dutiable, and if we raise the amount of money estimated, to wit, 
$415,000,000, we shall then have to raise about $250,000,000 by duties 
on imports, and it would take about 50 per cent. on the amount of du- 
tiable goods imported last year toraiseit. That was my statement, and 
I stand by it; and the reply of the Senator from Kentucky has not 
skaken it, nor has herepliedtoit. He says, however, that the Secretary 
recommends a reduction of a large amount, $75,000,000, if I recollect 
aright. Weare attempting to reduce. Suppose you reduce it $75,000,- 
000; you still have to raise $340,000,000. Now suppose you take the 
$505,000,000 of dutiable goods imported last year, and it takes 40 per 
cent. ad valorem on that sum to raise $202,000,000. I presume you will 
have to raise that much of the $340,000,000 by customs. Then after 
we have made $75,000,000 reduction we still have to raise $200,000, 000, 
by customs, which would require 40 per cent. upon the entire imports 
if they are the same as last year. 

How does the amount change the principle or affect the argument? 
I was arguing the principle that all the taxes which you impose on im- 
ports where the same articles are made in this country was that much 
protection. The principle is not changed in the least. If you have to 
raise only 40 per cent. ad valorem and raise it on articles produced by 
us it would give 40 per cent. protection; while if you have to raise 50 
per cent. ad valorem it would be 50 per cent. protection, an incidental 
protection that there is no getting rid of, unless you discriminate against 
our own labor and in favor of foreign labor by imposing it on articles 
we do not produce and putting articles produced by us on the free-list. 
The bill proposed by the Finance Committee, of which the Senator from 
Kentucky is a member, does not propose that. It comes back to what 
I have stated again and again, that you have to raise so much either 
from customs or from internal tax.“ Which will you do? The Senator 
in his reply did not state that he was in favor of raising it by internal 
taxation, and I apprehend he will not state that. The people would 
not approve it in any State or county in this Union. Therefore, you 
still have to raise it by tariff; and when you impose a tariff to that ex- 
tent you necessarily protect every article made at home that you im- 
pose a tariff upon. There is no getting rid of that. Then I say the 
principle is not changed in the least by the per cent. imposed, and all 
that you do put on, whether it is 5 per cent., 10 per cent., 25 per cent., 
40 per cent., or even 50 per cent., would still be that much incidental 
protection to the articles that we produced if we put it on such articles 
as we produce, which I think we should do. That is my argument, and 
that is my position. 

Now, Mr. President, a word on the internal-revenue system. The 
Senator from Kentucky stated that nothing had been done in the di- 
rection of reducing that and that it is too late now to doit. It is al- 
ways too late or too early. I introduced a bill a month or two ago and 
referred it to his committee to abolish it absolutely. I have never heard 
from it. The only alternative left me is to try by amendment to this 
bill to sweep it out of existence or reduce it. I think I see the hand- 
writing on the wall. I do not believe the Senate intend to sweep it 
entirely out. It is true they have voted to reduce tobacco, I believe, one- 
half of the present rate. It is now 16 cents a pound, and they have re- 
duced it to 8 cents. I may first try the Senate on abolishing it altogether. 
If they will not do that I shall ask them to make a reduction on whisky, 
as they have reduced everything else. I hope the Senate will bear in 
mind that we are on the line now of reducing revenue. Why not re- 
duce whisky as well as other things? I see no reason unless it be that 
whatis popularly termed the whisky ring—I use the term in no offensive 
sense—in the West now has the monopoly almost entirely of its man- 
ufacture. The manufacture of whisky in this country is in the hands 
of a few monopolists. 

We have heard a great deal here from the Senator from Kentucky 
about monopoly. We have heard a great deal about the conduct of 
monopolists and how grasping they are and what an outrage it is to 
have a monopoly, and yet the manufacture of whisky in the United 
States is the grandest monopoly in it. The biggest monopoly now in 
the United States is the whisky ring. Why will you not reduce the 


tax on whisky, or why will you not sweep it out and come back to the 


rule of our fathers and to the practice of the Government down to the 
war and collect your revenues by customs? It does not suit a certain 
section of the West. They have the material to make the whisky of; 
they have very large accumulations of capital; and if you take the tax 
off, the small distillers in all the States can come in and make à portion 
of the whisky. But they say that turns it loose to everybody and there 
will be too much whisky made. We have been told on this floor at 
this session of the Senate that they have over 80,000,000 gallons now 
lying in bond that is not needed for consumption, and they are going on 
and making every year a large additional amount that is not needed 
for consumption or exportation. These monopolists are piling up the 
whisky by millions and tens of millions of gallons that is not needed 
either for consumption or export; yet there is steady opposition to the 
reduction of the 90-cent whisky tax. Why? The little distillers in 
the different States are virtually driven out of the market because they 
are not able to pay 90 cents a gallon on what is distilled and must give 
place to these grand Western monopolists, and if we reduce the whisky 
tax you will let the little onesin. This will not be to the interest of 
the monopolists. 

I do not expect to succeed at this session, but if I live a few years 
longer I do expect that public opinion will condemn this ring, put its 
foot upon it, and say, ‘‘ Youhave too long abused the privilege that you 


had.“ I hope to live to see the day, but it will not be at this on. 
It will come, I trust at no distant day. It would be better in my opin- 


ion that it were done at once, and put that amount on imports and let it 
go to that extent to the protection of American industry. I do not 
mean by American industry“ the manufacturers of cotton or silk or 
wool alone, but I mean the isiga of stock; I mean the production of 
hemp, of flax, of jute, of coal, of iron, of rice, of sugar, of fruits, of 
every article, as far as we can, that Americans are striving to produce 
and every interest they are striving to build up. All Thave mentioned 
and many others no way connected with manufacturers, but raised by 
our people, are now protected by the present law, and it is proposed to 
continue to give them incidental protection by this bill. 

Mr. JON of Florida. - Will the Senator from Georgia permit me 
for information’s sake to ask him a question? 

Mr. BROWN. I had rather go through without further interrup- 
tion, but of course I will submit. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. It is entirely for my own benefit. I desire 
to know if those who are supposed to represent this peculiar interest in 
Congress have advocated a continuance of a high tax on this article? 
I supposed they were all on the other line. 

Mr. BROWN. I will see in a few days whether they are on that 
line. The best way to get at it is by the trial. When I move to take 
the internal-revenue tax off I shall see whether they will vote to take 
it ofl. After I see the vote I can better answer the question of the Sen- 
ator from Florida. I do not know now. I hope the Senator from Flor- 
ida and the Senator from Kentucky may be in favor of reduction. I 
do not say thet any Senator here is connected with the whisky ring; I 
do not believe it; I do not say anybody here is serving them; I do not. 
believe it; but they manufacture popular sentiment on this subject 
which is reflected back in the American Congress. I see that the peo- 
ple are waking up on that subject, and in my opinion they will not be 
able much longer to keep up the tax. I have no hostility to that in- 
terest nor to any other interest; but I do not believe it is fair that that 
giant monopoly shall continue to control the manufacture of whisky in 
this country almost entirely, and not only what is produced here for 
use but for exportation. 

I have no doubt they have made large money out of it. They con- 
nect live-stock operations with it; they make a great deal of meat out 
of slop. If you destroy their monopoly and let all the little producers 
all over the country come in and have a chance, while they might not 
make as much whisky it breaks down the business of these large mo- 
nopolies, and of course they will make a fight before they will permit 
it to be done. We have seen their lobby around here. When they 
came and undertook to dictate terms to us that we should go further 
than we had done, when we had already given them three years in 
which to pay the tax and hold the liguor in bond, they demanded two 
more. They were here in strong force, it was said, representing that 
interest. They have been very potent usually while they have been 
hanging around this Capitol. They got their bill through the Senate. 
I believe probably the bill has not yet gone through the House with 
the amendment, but I am not sure. At least they have shown very 
great power here. The tobacco men have had no such influence, no such 
power. Ibelieve you have not extended to three years the period withim 
which they may pay the tax on their article. That privilege is granted. 
to the whisky manufacturers; and when the three years’ time given 
them to pay their tax runs out they come and ask for an additional two 
years when they are piling up larger and larger quantities every day. 
They have a surplus of about 84,000,000 gallons now, and what it will 
be in a few years I do not know. I think it is time to stop and reflect: 
on that subject. And I repeat that I think the amount of money that 
is now raised in that way would be better raised on imports and the in- 
cidental protection given to American productions and American labor. 
Tn doing that we should get rid of this immense hive or swarm of in- 
ternal-revenue collectors and their agents who, like the frogs of Egypt, 
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are eating out the substance of this country. It is time we stopped it, 
and it will not be long till the people will require it to stop. 

There are a great many citizens of the United States who live remote 
from railroad facilities who can not get their grain to market and make 
any profit on it, who, if they had the privilege of distilling it, could 
convert it into a commodity that they could easily transport to market, 
and get the value of their labor. I know that this is objected to by 
many persons who are opposed to the making of whisky, on the ground 
that there would be too much of it made. This class of people usually 
have to sell within a reasonable time, as they need the money, and 
whenever they made more than there is demand for, in the market, 
the price would go so low as tos' d their operations. As it now is, 
the whisky monopoly of the West make and keep a surplus of over 
80,000,000 of gallons on hand, which is lying in bonded warehouses, 
guarded for them by Treasury agents, in in value every day to 
the extent that old whisky is better than new. And while they are 
making their large profits and are the favorites of the Government, 
thousands of citizens of small means, who would make something out 
of their corn that they can not now get to market, by converting into 
whisky, are denied the privilege of doing so. They can not pay the 90 
cents a gallon and maintain a distillery. 

Again, there would be a very large quantity of brandy made from 
apples and peaches in this country which could be converted at great 
profit to the owners of the orchards if there wereno tax on brandy made 
of fruits. Under the present revenue system the fruit lies on the ground 
and rots, as the farmer who owns the orchard is not permitted to distill 
it without paying a revenue that he can not afford to pay, while the 
great monopoly of distillers langh at the calamities of the people and 
enjoy the protection of the Government. It may be said, however, that 
they, too, pay the 90 cents a gallon on all the whisky they make. They 
are given three years within which to pay it. They ask two years 
more. And when they finally pay it, if they ever do, it is, of course, 
charged to the consumer, and the whisky, by reason of its age, has in- 
creased in value to a very great extent. The tax, therefore, is no bur- 
den to them; but it simply operates as a protection to their interests 
by enabling them to monopolize the business and compel the consumer 
to pay the tax, while all small dealers and other persons not able to 
maintain a distillery and pay the tax are entirely excluded from 
the business. In a word, there is no reduction in the quantity of whisky 
made, which is greatly in excess of the demand; but the effect of the 
law is to deny to citizens generally the right to make it, reserving the 
right to the great licensed monopoly who are able to make it at large 
profits and who are no way affected by the tax, as the consumer pays 
that. 

But while they enjoy this protection against small distilleries they 
keep more than $100,000,000 worth in bonded warehouses, with no 
revenue paid upon it, looking to the day when the tax may be removed. 
They will then ask, no doubt, to be relieved from the payment of the 
tax upon the vast amount which they have accumulated. Any way 
you can turn it it is to their advantage. If they have finally to pay 
the revenue they charge it to the consumer. If the tax is removed and 
they can get Congress to relieve them in future from paying it then 
they have laid by, say, 100,000,000 of gallons of whisky, and had the 
Government guard it until it got old and mellow for them when they 
are turned loose with it upon the community, free of all tax, having 
enjoyed to the fallest extent protection against the small distilleries, 
which gave them the monopoly. There is no other interest in this 
country so well protected, at so little cost to themselves, as this im- 
mense monopoly known as the whisky ring.“ 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President, I can not understand, unless there is 
some malice at the bottom of it, what has induced this tirade against 
the whisky ring by the Senator from Georgia. The amount of igno- 
rance that he has displayed in regard to these people was perhaps never 
equaled in the same length of time on the floor of the Senate. To begin 
with, he said that the tobacco manufacturers had not the power of the 
whisky ring, and therefore could not get an extension of time. I sup- 
pose he is the only Senator who does not know that the tobacco men 
hold their tobacco as long as they please, and never pay the tax until 
it is put on the market, whether it is one year or forty years. 

I suppose there never was another set of men who ever came before the 
Senate asking Congress to tax them as he says the whisky men have 
been asking Congress todo. The tax is upon the product of these people, 
every dollar of which goes into the Treasury unless it is stolen by the 
Government officials. Not a dollar of that tax goes into the pocket of 
the man who manufactures the whisky. It is no protection to him, 
but is a tax upon his business and a tax upon the man who produces 
the corn and rye out of which it is made. Distilled spirits were thought 
by the Government to bea subject of taxation proper to lay on the men 
who consumed a heavy tax, and therefore they taxed the manufacturer 
of the whisky. It is a heavy burden upon him that every distiller in 
America would be glad to get clear of if he could, and there is not a 
manufacturer of whisky that I know of who wants to be compelled to pay 
90 cents a gallon before he can take his own product out of warehouses 
where the Government has placed it and put its watchmen over it. The 
distillers submit to the burden and do not complain, yet they are the 
parties most injured. 


When the Senator talks about the lobby that was here and the ring 
that surrounded the Capitol, what were they here for? He says they 
have piled up 80,000,000 gallons of spirits for speculation. They were 
here because during the last few years there was very much more man- 
ufactured than could be consumed; the Government was demanding 
the 90 cents tax before they could find a market; and they were here 
only begging the Government to hold on to the product; that they had 
paid their money to produce and wait a little longer and charge them, 
if it saw fit, 5 per cent. interest for doing so, but not to break them 
and destroy their business until somebody could be found who would 
buy their product. That is all they ever asked. They did not ask a 
dollar from the Treasury or the tax-payers; they did not ask the giving 
to them of a dollar by the Government nor the release of asingle ob- 
ligation the Government had; but they said, You have imposed an 
enormous tax upon us, and we can not sell the product upon which this 
tax has been imposed. Hold on to our goods a little while longer, be- 
cause we are producing you $67,000,000 of revenue per year, and do not 
break us when you do not need the money. That is paraded here as a 
lobby and a monopoly. 

Why, sir, if the men who own the iron-mines and the coal-banks and 
are making the other articles that are protected by the tariff were as 
disinterested as the men who make the whisky and the tobacco, and 
were getting as little benefit out of the taxes imposed as the men who 
are raising the tobacco and making the whisky, there would be less 
howling for protection than we hear here. I suppose no man denies: 
that every dollar that a Government official does not steal or connive at 
the stealing of goes into the Treasury from whisky and tobacco. I sup- 
pose no man denies that $5 into the pockets of the men who run. 
ore banks, the Bessemer steel aed the pig-iron works for every $2 that 
goes into the Treasury; yes, for every $1 that goes into the Treasury. 
And every man knows that men who are looking for more protection: 
to what they call American labor, which means themselves—the men 
who own the mines; the men who own the coal banks; the men who. 
run the great manufacturing establishments, when they cry for Amer- 
ican labor, mean themselves. All they desire to do is to take the tax 
off whisky and tobacco, over $100,000,000, that goes into the Treasury 
and get 50 per cent. tariff protection on their products and make all the 
people of the United States pay 50 per cent. more for everything they 
produce than the things are worth in the open markets of the world, so 
as to put thatmuch money into their pockets, Every monopolist, from 
the distinguished chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means [Mr. 
KELLEY ] to the Senator from Georgia, desires to take away that $100,- 
000,000 from internal-revenue taxes that now go into the Treasury of 
the United States in order to keep up the tariff taxation and raise the 
$300,000,000 or $400,000,000 needed by protecting American industry, 
so that for $2 that go into the Treasury from $5 to $6 will go into their 
own pockets, 

The chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means from Pennsyl- 
vania does not deny it. He boldly avows that that is his purpose. 
There is not a man in the West who would not be glad to get clear of 


the tax on whisky and tobacco, who would not be glad to get clear of 


this swarm of spies and detectives and men who are maintained and 
paid as political bummers all over the country in the interest of the 
Republican party; yet they know, bad as that is, great as that griev- 
ance is, that there is $147,000,000 of revenue which goes into the Treas- 
ury, and as all taxation is a grievance they submit to that grievance 
for the purpose of raising that much revenue; but if that much money 
is not allowed to go into the Treasury, then the Senator from Georgia 
and those who agree with him will demand that it shall be all raised 
by tariff taxation under pretense of protecting American labor, that 
means protecting American owners of t manufacturing establish- 
ments, putting up the tariff from 40 to 50 per cent. upon everything 
and making the 50,000,000 people who have to consnme these products 
pay 50 per cent. more than they are worth in order to enrich them 
while they are pretending to protect American labor, and the American 
laborer does not get 20 per cent. of the product for all his labor. 

We could afford to give a bonus to every ongof these manufacturers, 
according to their own tables, of every dollar that they pay their labor- 
ers and thus give them their labor for nothing and then reduce the tariff 
and still save money for the Treasury. I was told by the Senator that 
Bessemer steel seemed to be the only thing I thought of. I will give 
another instance. Take silk. There are $90,000,000 worth of silks 
now, perhaps $100,000,000 worth, consumed in this country each year— 
call it $100,000,000. The tariff is now 60 per cent. Weseek to reduce 
it down to 50. Weallow raw silk to come in free. We have built up 
some silk-manufacturing establishments. Suppose we were to reduce 
the tariff from 60 per cent. to 40 per cent., and suppose the home estab- 
lishments should all stop, what would be the result? At 40 per cent. 
we shall receive $40,000,000 instead of $22,000,000 asnow, $18,000,000 
more at 40 per cent. than we are receiving at 60; and that $18,000,000 
will not only pension but buy a farm in the West for every man in 
New Jersey and elsewhere who is engaged in the silk industry; and we 
should have that difference between $18,000,000 and $40,000,000 in the 
Treasury every year afterward by reducing that duty from 60 down ta 


40 per cent. 
Mr. MCPHERSON, I suppose—— 
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Mr. BECK. I am only illustrating by this. I am showing what I 
mean by a revenue tariff. We allow raw silk to come in free; we al- 
low them—$13,879,350 of raw silk free and 60 per cent. on the finished 
product besides, and tax the whole people of the United States to pay 
the 60 per cent. My idea of a revenue tariff would be to reduce the 
rate to 40 per cent., and you would receive on the amount consumed 
in this country $40,000,000 of revenue, and you would reduce every 
silk dress, every skein of silk used to sew on a button, every ribbon that 
goes into each woman’s bonnet, from a dollar down to 75 cents. That 
is the sort of revenue reform I seek, and I would reduce taxation on 
everything in the same proportion. 

All I mean to say is that when the tax on whisky is presented for 
consideration, though I would vote to take it off very promptly, and 
there is not a man in my State who would not do it, I do not mean to 
double the burdens of tariff taxation, and put into the pockets of the 
capitalists of that class $5 or $3 for every dollar that goes into the Treas- 
ury of the United States by bringing the tariff tax up to a high pro- 
tective point and deprive the Government of $147,000,000, every dol- 
lar of which goes into the Treasury. 

Therefore, when the Senator from Georgia proposes his amendment, 
as he says he will, and seeks to make that test which will produce these 
results, he can rest assured that until we can bring the tariff taxation 
to something like a revenue standard we shall not take out of the Treas- 
ury $147,000,000 merely to enable him and men who think like him 
to collect all the revenue by tariff taxation, thereby doubling up and 
making still more prohibitory the taxation we now have as so-called 
incidental protection, not one dollar in five of which ever reaches the 
Treasury of the United States. But as soon as it can be done, as soon 
us we get clear of the great pension-roll, which I suppose will diminish 
year by year after the next year or two; when the interest on the na- 
tional debt is further reduced, as it has been from $150,000,000 to 
$60,000,000, or less, and will continue to come down year by year five 
or ten millions; as soon as we can get, as I hope we shall have, an eco- 
nomical administration, whereby hundreds, yes, thousands, of supernu- 
‘meraries in custom-houses and navy-yards and internal-revenue offices 
all over the country will be dismissed, and the expenses of administra- 
tion shall be brought down to a proper standard, and the necessities of 
the Government are diminished to the point to which they ought to 
be diminished, then he will find that the men who live in the regions 
where whisky is produced, the representatives of distillers, if you please, 
will vote as earnestly and as promptly to take all the whisky tax off 
as any men in this country, and their constituents will be more relieved 
by the removal of the tax than any other body of men. 

Every dollar of the tax imposed upon distilled spirits means a cur- 
tailed consumption of the product. Before the tax was imposed double 
as much was used in manufactures asnow. Our exports are embar- 
rassed, everything is embarrassed by the high tax; and the amount of 
whisky on hand, so far from being held by a combination, would be 
gladly sold by the holders for 10 per cent. less than they gave for it two 
years ago, and they would be thankful to any man in Congress who 
would take it off their hands at that loss. It is the very fact that this 
tax is so high that is bringing ruin on these men; and it is only be- 
cause the revenues of the Government and the oppressive system of 
taxation are in such a condition that we can not afford to give up the 
revenue that arises from it without benefiting the great monopolists 
that the tariff protects, that those of us who are most desirous to re- 
move that tax can not afford to do it in justice to the tax-payers of the 
country. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, the Senator from Kentucky has been 
entirely safe in the position he has taken as to the time when he will 
be willing to vote for a reduction of the whisky tax. When the pen- 
sion-list comes down, as he expects it to do in a year or two, till it is 
not burdensome to the country, and when the public debt is paid, and 
we have an economical administration of the Government that will 
greatly reduce the expenditures, then the Senator will be willing to vote 
for some reduction of the present protective tax on whisky. I say pro- 
tective because it prot@ets the large distillers of the West against the 
small distillers all over the Union. 

Now, while he has very robust health, and I wish him a very long 
life, I assure him he has placed a period beyond his lifetime and even 
‘beyond that of his honored son, if he has one to follow him. 

Talk about pensions growing less year by year. With the present 

enormous roll and several hundred thousand new applications now be- 
fore the Department not acted on, and bills before every session of Con- 
gress, that everybody is afraid to vote against, fora still further increase 
of pensions, seventy-five years will not dispose of them. There is al- 
ways somebody left to inherit a pension. It is only a few years since we 
finished the pensions of the war of the Revolution. We are not done 
yet with those of the war of 1812. Talk about extinguishing the pen- 
sion-roll! Why, there is an immense room there for the whisky tax for 
half a century to come. It is one of the safest positions I ever knew 
the Senator to take. $ 

Mr. BECK. The arrears of pension will all be paid in two or three 
years, and that is the big leak. Then we fall back to $40,000,000 a 
year for the pension-list. 

Mr. BROWN. Back to $40,000,000! 


Mr. BECK. We shall in less than three years. 

Mr. BROWN. There are two-hundred-and-odd thousand applica- 
tions in the Pension Office not yet acted on besides those on the list. 
If the Senator comes within the next twenty years to see it get much 
below $100,000,000 he will be very fortunate. 

He says that the whisky men submit to the grievance at present ot 
the high tax they have to pay, and do not come and ask that it be re- 
duced while they would all be glad to have it reduced. They do sub- 
mit with the greatest possible patience; we hear no complaint from 
them. When they come around with their lobbies to extend the time 
for collecting the tax I never hear of their coming here and making any 
claim for a reduction of the tax. They do not want to destroy that 
protection of their business. They are very patriotic on that; they 
have no disposition to ask to have it reduced. Why? Because they 
hold the monopoly of the business, and the tax of 90 cents per gallon 
protects them against the small farmers and owners of orchards, who, 
but for this tax, would make a Jarge part of the whisky and brandy 
used by our people. 

The Senator says he will not vote to take off the whisky tax and put 
the tax so as to protect the other monopolists of this country. No, but 
he will hold it where it will protect the biggest monopolies, for I think 
I may assert within reasonable bounds that there is no monopoly more 
grasping, more controlling, or more dictatorial, judging from what they 
have attempted to accomplish, than the whisky monopoly. It is all 
right to impose it there; it is all right to collect it there; it is no bur- 
den on the people to pay it there, I suppose. Yes, sir; it is one hun- 
dred-and-odd millions every year collected out of the pockets of the peo- 
ple; but then the people should be very patient under that tax. It is 
strictly a revenue tax. It does not protect anybody; it does not pro- 
tect any American industry; it does not protect any poor family, any 
women or children who have to work for their living; it is that much 
we can get free from protection; we can put that much money in the 
Treasury and not protect anybody, any class of American citizens, or 
any class of American labor. Therefore it is very important to have 
it kept up. If we only had ways to impose the other $250,000,000 to 
protect nobody and yet make the people pay that amount it would be 
probably a very sweet morsel under the tongue of some who think the 
rest of us are very unfortunate in our doctrines of incidental protection 
who repudiate the old platforms of the Democratic party upon which 
it stood when it won victories and controlled the Government. 

The Senator characterized me as being the most ignorant man in the 
Senate in reference to the tobacco question. I presume that is correct. 
I am disposed to defer, especially to the Senator from Kentucky, in that 
matter. I am perhaps the most ignorant man on that question in the 
Senate. But, Mr. President, I sit at the feet of Gamaliel, the Senator 
from Kentucky, whois wise, very wise, and who can instruct me or any 
other Senator who needs light. Of course I defer to him, and I receive 
instruction not only with great deference but great thankfulness. But 
there is a fact which the Senator with all his wisdom forgot, and that is 
that tobacco stored after a time depreciates in value, while the whisky 
made in his State—the Bourbon—appreciates by the lapse of time. The 
longer a man keeps tobacco stored the less valuable it becomes; after a 
very short period of time it deteriorates and loses very heavily. 
Whisky, on the other hand, gets better and brings a bigger price every 
year it lies in bond. I do not know how long it would improve. 1 
believe they say some men have it twenty or thirty years old, and think 
it better all the time. While the monopolists are holding the whisky, 
therefore, and not paying the tax on it, it is doubling or trebling in 
value on their hands. Ifthe tobacco man from North Carolina, or Vir- 
ginia, or Georgia, or any other State, holds his production that length 
of time it becomes less valuable to him. Therefore, ignorant as I am 
on that point, I know there is a marked difference in the effect pro- 
duced by storage on the two commodities. One improves by delay and 
the other deteriorates. Doubtless the Senator from Kentucky, who is 
a wise man, knows this, but he forgot to state it. 

Now, Mr. President, [have no disposition to have a controversy about 
this matter. The Senator says I have some malignity against those act- 
ing under the internal-revenue system. I certainly have not. I am not 
the friend of that system of collecting the revenue of the Goverment. 
I believe the greatest possible harm has resulted from it. It has had the 
most demoralizing effect, it has been more oppressive to our people than 
any other system. It has been a political machine in the hands of the 
dominant party all the time. I believe it ought to be abolished. Ihave 
no more malignity in my heart, however, against any whisky monopo- 
list than the Senator from Kentucky has in his heart against the iron- 
manufacturing interest of the country, or the cotton or rice or sugar 
interests. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Will the Senator allow me one moment right 
there? Coming from Kentucky, where he seems to think the head- 
center of the whisky ring is, I might take some of his remarks as 
applying to me as well as my colleague. 

Mr. BROWN. Oh, no; I certainly did not intend that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Allow me in that connection to inject a remark 


into the Senator’s speech. Lacquit him of all malice toward the whisky 
men, for I certainly consider him a much better friend of them than 
either my colleague or myself. 


We have never gone further than to 
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ask the Government an extension of the bonded iod to enable our 
constituents to work off their surplus which they have on hand ter 
than the consumption of the country demanded. But he goes further 
than either of us; he proposes to take the whole tax off, which is much 
more beneficial than anything we have proposed, and he is entitled to 
the gratitude of the whole whisky-producing interest of this country 
much more than my colleague and myself. 

Mr. BROWN. And I hope that when the vote on my proposition 
comes up both the Senators from Kentucky by their votes will put 
themselves in a position where they also will be entitled to the grati- 
tude of their constituents. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I have no disposition to enter into the colloquy 
between the Senator from Georgia and the Senator from Kentucky on 
the subject of the whisky ring and the tax on whisky, but I desire at 
this time to notify the Senator from Georgia that I shall not take my 
position upon his platform of free whisky in this country. I am op- 

to free whisky. 

Mr. BROWN. I acknowledge due and legal service of the notice, 
with pleasure. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Ithink we have too much whisky manufactured 
and entirely too much of it drunk, and if the tax on whisky will re- 
strain the manufacturing of that articleand the consumption of it as a 
beverage, I think if there was no other effect than that produced by the 
tax, such restraint would commend it to the country. 

In reference to the position of the Senator from Georgia on the sub- 
ject of taxation, I believe that whisky is a legitimate object of taxation 
in this country for the purpose of raising revenue, and I am not there- 
fore in favor of the position of the Senator to repeal the tax upon whisky 
and put it upon the necessaries of life. 

Mr. BROWN. Willmy friend from Delaware pardon me one moment? 
I desire to ask him whether he is in favor of continuing the whisky tax 
under the present corrupt system of collecting the revenue? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Iam not in favor of a corrupt system of collect- 
ing revenue, whether connected with the whisky tax or connected with 
the duties on foreign.importations, but I am in favor of taxing whisky 
for the purpose of relieving the people of this country from more oner- 
ous taxation upon the necessaries of life. I am in favor of raising as 
much from whisky and tobacco as is legitimate and proper, in order 
that cotton goods, which every man, woman, and child in this Jand 
has to use; in order that woolen goods, which every man, woman, and 
child in this country has to use; in order that salt, which is essential to 
animal life in every form, shall not be subject to duty, and that the 
tax on coal, the particular subject now under consideration, may be re- 
duced as low as possible. I therefore dissent entirely from the views 
of the Senator from Georgia in reference to the taxation upon whisky. 

Mr. BROWN. The Senator will excuse me a moment again. Does 
the same rule apply to tobacco? Is he for continuing the tax on to- 
bacco? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Iam in favor of raising a part of the revenue 
from tobacco. Unfortunately Lindulge sometimes in that luxury myself, 
and I am willing to pay my reasonable proportion of tax upon that lux- 
ury, much rather than that the poor man and poor woman who have to 
work and earn theirliving by their daily labor should be taxed upon all 
that is necessary for their subsistence in life. But as I understand the Sen- 
-ator from Georgia he would leave untaxed these luxuries, whisky and to- 
bacco and all subjects that are taxed by the internal-revenue system, 
and increase the burdens of the people on that which is essential and 
mecessary to their proper existence and comfort. 

Mr. BROWN. ‘The people would not pay a dollar more than they 

y now. 

Mr.SAULSBURY, That isan assumption of the Senator from Georgia. 
You have to have a certain amount of revenue in this country, and if 
you do not raise part of it out of whisky and tobacco you must raise it 
all by duties on foreign importations. 

Mr. BROWN. WiiltheSenatoranswermeanother question? Would 
it not be better that we raise all by internal taxation ? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. That might become burdensome. I have not 
thought of that question, but I do not think weare raising any too much 
now by internal taxes. I said, ina speech I made on this subject at 
the last session of Congress, that I was not in favor of much reduction 
of internal-revenue taxation. 

Mr. BROWN. Would you be in favor of increasing it? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I have not considered the question of increase, 
und must decline an answer to that question. What is the internal- 
revenue feature of this bill? You propose by the bill to reduce the 
taxation upon the national banks. the banking institutions of this 
country pay any unnecessary taxation I am in favor of reducing it and 
T am in favor of dealing justly by every interest. But do the great 
body of the people get any advantage from the reduction of the taxes 
on the banks? ‘The capitalists of the country, the rich men, own the 
bank stock. They unite their capital and form banks, and those insti- 


tutions, with all the burdens imposed upon them by the Government, 
pay good dividends to the stockholders in every portion of the country, 
and yet your bill proposes to relieve the banks from the tax imposed 
upon them so as to continue the tax on the shirt which the poor man 
wears, upon the cheap calico dress which the poor woman wears. You 


tax these at a rate of from 40 to 50 per cent. while you relieve the cap- 
italists associated together in banks. 

Sir, I am not in favor of any great reduction in the internal taxation 
of this country, because I know, as I said in a speech which I made at 
the last session of Congress, that the protectionists would ask for the 
abolition of internal-revenue taxation in order that they may impose 
heavier duties on imported into this country; and my prophecy 
is fulfilled. I find a practical fulfillment of the prediction in the posi- 
tion of the Senator from Georgia this afternoon. 

Mr. BROWN. I must ask the Senator to excuse me for interrupting 
him again. He says his prophecy has been verified by my action at 
this session, I being ready to take the burdens off American products 
and put them on foreign productions. I admit I am for that. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. The Senator cannot escape and shall not escape 
from the position he has assumed in reference to the abolition of direct 
taxes. 

Mr. BROWN. I said distinctly and say now that I am for abolishing 
the internal tax on whisky and on tobacco because they are both Ameri- 
can products, and I am for putting the taxation on foreign products to 
protect American industry and American labor and productions. I do 
not want to ¢ that position. I have announced it here often. 

Mr.SAULSBURY. The Senator {from Georgia avows before the Amer- 
ican Senate and before the American people that he is willing to take 
the tax off whisky which men drink, and is willing to take it off the 
high-priced cigar and all other kinds of cigars which men smoke, and 
he is in favor of putting it upon the necessaries of life which enter into 
the consumption of every family in the country. I admire the frank- 
ness with which the Senator from Georgia avows his position; and if 
there had been as much frankness in the discussion of this question, if 
the protectionists who favor this bill had avowed as he hasavowed that 
their object was to protect the manufacturing interest, and that they 
supported high duties not for the purpose of raising revenue, and had 
no purpose of granting to the consumers as much exemption from the 
burdens of Government as ible—if there had been as frank an avowal 
on the part of the protectionists of this country as on the part of the 
Senator from Georgia in reference to internal-revenue taxation, then, 
sir, we should have understood the true spirit of this bill and what has 
been its purpose; we could have come to no other conclusion than that 
the purpose of this bill has been to protect the manufacturing interest 
of the country without regard to the interests of consumers. It has 
not been to raise revenue for the Government; it has not been to relieve 
the consumers from unnecessary burdens. It has been to protect the 
capital that is associated in manufacturing establishments—that and no 


ore. 

Mr. BROWN. Is it nota bill for giving a like protection to almost 
every production of this country, not always certainly the same amount 
of protection, but a fair share to each ? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. That is the very vice of your system. If you 
confined the protection to one or two articles then the people of the 
country would see more readily the injustice of this enormous taxation; 
but the Senator from Georgia now claims credit for this ive sys- 
tem on the ground that it protects every manufacturing interest at the 
expense of other people. Why, sir, if we must have protection I would 
rather have it restricted to as few articles as possible, and then we could 
have relief from the burdens imposed for the benefit of other interests. 

Mr. BROWN. Will the Senator from Delaware point out the arti- 
cles he would put the tariff on to the exclusion of all others? 

Mr. SAULSBURY, The Senator from Georgia will excuse me. I 
am not this afternoon devising a scheme of taxation; I am only criti- 
cising the scheme of taxation which he advocates. 

Mr. BROWN. When a man undertakes to criticise a particular 
scheme he ought always to propose a better one. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. When the Democratie party shall come into power 
I will have something to say, if I am here, in reference to the taxing 
question. Now my voice is unheard and the voice of a 1 majority 
on this side of the Chamber is unheard in fixing the duties in the tariff 
schedule. I hope my friend from Georgia will be with us then. We 
will fix a proper schedule of rates, which will oppress no interest and 
at the same time will grant the greatest possible immunity to the con- 
sumers from the burdens of government, while providing ample reve- 
nue for the government with such incidental protection to manufact- 
urers as will arise therefrom. 

Mr. BROWN. If the Senator will allow me, I will vote with the 
greatest possible pleasure on that line. This bill is not what I would 
have by any means if I could fix it myself; but the party in power 
have control of it, have put it in this shape, and, with such amend- 
ments as have been made to it, I think it is an improvement. We shall 
have a good work to do some day, and if I shall live and be here I shall 
co-operate with the Sanator on any line that I think is right. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Ihave great hopes of the Senator from Georgia. 


While the lamp holds out to burn— 
I will not continue the quotation. [Laughter. ] 


Mr. BROWN. [I observe that about 1844 the Democratic platform 
was the position I now take. I have come back to the old Democratic 
fold. 
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Mr. HOAR. What is the question? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Committee of the Whole. The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 


SAULSBURY ] has the floor. 
Mr. HOA On what subject is that? 
Mr. SAULSBURY. Bituminous coal. š 
Mr. HOAR. I thought the Democrats were quarreling about their 


nt SAULSBURY. Tho Senator from Massachusetts has been asleep 
in the cloak-room. [Langhter.] 
Mr. HOAR. I wish I had been during the time the Senator has been 


RETA SAULSBURY. My only purpose in alluding to the Senator from 
Georgia was to illustrate his position in reference to the tax on whisky. 
Butnow what is your bill? Thetaxon coalillustratesit. You propose 
here upon a raw article, which is free to everybody to go and dig out 
of the ground, to put a protective tariff. Providence has placed in the 
earth for our use bituminous coal. The States interested ask that the 
Senate of the United States may protect them in digging thatarticle which 
a benignant Providence has placed here for the comfort and advantage of 
mankind. Not satisfied with the tariff reported by the Finance Commit- 
tee, the Senator from West Virginia comes in with an amendment toin- 
crease it from 50 to 75 cents a ton. To that amendment I am utterly op- 

While I perhaps would not have taken any part in trying to 
reduce the taxation, yet I am opposed to a tax on that article which is im- 
bedded in the earth, which can be produced out of the earth with compara- 
tively little labor. That is made one of the subjects to be protected by 
this bill. The bill also proposes u tax on salt. Senators from the State 
of New York and from other States and West Virginia, too, having the 
salt beds or the brine out of which to make salt, come here and ask to 
have it protected; and I verily believe that if they had a salt mine in 
every county of their States they would want protection on the article 
of salt. These things that are essential to life ought to be as free as we 
possibly can make them. I am opposed tothis amendment because, in 
opposition to the opinion of the Finance Committee, in order to protect 
special interests, it is proposed to raise the duty from 50 to 75 cents per 
ton. 


Mr. President, what are the objects of this bill? We all know that 
at the last session of Congress, onall sides of this Chamber, without dis- 
tinction as to party, it was admitted that we were collecting too much 
revenue; that we were collecting from $100,000,000 to $150,000,000 
more than the Treasury had need of. On all sides it was admitted that 
there must be a reduction of taxation. The other side of the Chamber, 
in dealing with the question at the last session, proposed a Tariff Com- 
mission, to avoid the responsibility that rested upon them to reduce the 
burdens of the people and to reduce the revenues of the country. They 
devised a Tariff Commission. That Tariff Commission was appointed. 
Nobody that this question would come up at the short session; 
and I now say that to consider properly the tariff question in the two 
Houses of Congress would require at least six months. You may force 
through by a hot-bed process this or some bill, but it will not be u per- 
fect tariff measure. No one expected at the last session of Congress that 
a tariff bill would be considered at this session. If Iam not mistaken 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON], always intelligent in what he 
speaks about, a gentleman well posted in reference to all matters on 
which he addresses the Senate, proclaimed that the effect of the ap- 
pointment of the Tariff Commission would be to postpone the subject 
for two years. That was accepted as an authorized utterance on the 
part of one of the leaders on the other side of the Chamber having con- 
trol of legislation. That commission went out to make investigation; 
it traveled all over the country. It invited before it everybody who 
chose to come, and the parties interested in having high protection to 
their particular interests went before the commission, and two or three 
volumes called testimony were taken. It is not testimony; it is merely 
statements. 

The volumes are filled with the statements of interested parties seek- 
ing to have the protection upon their own particular interests increased. 
That report came here and was referred to the Finance Committee of 
the Senate and referred to the Committee on Ways and Means of the 
other House; and the Finance Committee, ina hurry, without the proper 
time to consider the question, brought forward this bill, crude, I may 
be permitted to say, in many of its details, unjust in its operation upon 
many interests of this country, unjust to the consumers of the country, 
and we are asked to pass it. 

There are two objects which ought to be held in view in the enact- 
ment of a tariff at the present session. One is the reduction of the reve- 
nue, and the other is the relief of consumers from unnecessary taxation. 
This bill I understand will reduce the revenue to some extent, will 
prevent such an accumulation of money in the Treasury as we have 
had for years. But how do you propose to reduce the revenue? Not 
by taking taxation off articles which the people have to use, but off 
banks, off proprietary medicines, off the low grades of sugar, which will 
not benefit the consumer. Perhaps it may be said that the reduction 
of the duty on sugar will amount to $8,000,000; but will it lessen the 
cost of sugar to the consumer? It may reduce slightly the tax on some 
of the higher grades; but everybody knows that the tax on the higher 


grade of sugar is still so high that importation is impossible in any large- 
amount. So that whatever sugar we hereafter use will be the sugar 
refined in this country, and the price will be kept up though you may 
have reduced the duty somewhat on the higher grades. The benefit 
of a reduction on the lower grades of sugar will inure exclusively to 
the refiners of sugar. As you go through this whole bill you will find 
that where there has been a reduction of taxation very largely it has 
been such as to be in the interest of the manufacturers on raw materials, 
and not in the interest of the consumer to any large extent. 

There may have been some reduction upon cotton goods, but it is a 
very nominal reduction. It is now I believe according to the bill on 
our tables over 40 per cent. ad valorem, when the raw material is right 
at our doors and it costs us nothing except the cost of raising it, with. 
light transportation charges, and yet in order to protect it against the 
English mills who have to import their raw material, which has to be 
manufactured in England and sent here again at charges of transpor- 
tation to this country, we are asked now to keep it up to 40 per cent. 
in order to protect the cotton manufacturers of this country. I have 
no doubt, as has been said, that some of the cotton manufacturers are 
not ina very healthy condition. It is certainly the case in all busi- 
ness; but I apprehend there can be no doubt of this fact, that where 
manufacturers of cotton understand their business they are making 
profit, and large profit, upon the manufactured articles. I heard a man- 
ufacturer of cottons say no longer ago than yesterday that on certain 
classes of cotton we could compete with the Manchester manu- 
facturers, and he told me that the house with which he was connected. 
had accepted orders to manufacture a certain grade of cotton goods at 
Manchester prices. So while there may be some cotton manufacturers 
that are not in a healthy condition, there are others who are making 
large amounts of money upon the capital invested. 

Mr. President, I may possibly vote for this bill. It is not in sucha 
shape as I desire, but inasmuch as it will reduce the revenues of the 
country to some extent, a most desirable end to be accomplished, be- 
cause with an overflowing Treasury we have vicious legislation, I may 
vote for it, protesting, however, that it is far from being such a bill as 
ought to be passed, and holding myself ready to assist hereafter in cor- 
recting its many unjust and unwise provisions. 

Why, sir, the arrears-of-pensions act, referred to by the Senator from 
Georgia in the coiloquy with the Senator from Kentucky, was the di- 
rect result of having an accumulation of money in the Treasury for which 
there was no legitimate use. Ifyou had had your Treasury bare, barely 
able to meet the wants of the Government, you would never have had the 
arrears-of- ions act. That arrears-of-pensions act, in my judgment, 
was conceived entirely for the purpose of robbing the Treasury in order 
that pension agents who concocted the scheme might put money in their 
own pockets. 

That is not the only vicious legislation which we have seen resulting 
from a plethora in the Treasury of the United States. The consequence 
of such acondition of thingsalways has beenand always will be when you 
have too much money in the Treasury that you will have the harpies 
around the Treasury seeking to get the surplus appropriated to illegit- 
imate objects. If, therefore, this bill simply reduces the revenue to any 
considerable amount, it will be attended with one good result; but F 
confess I would much rather vote for it if it reduced the revenues by 
lightening the taxation on the necessaries of life which everybody has 
to use. If there is no large reduction of taxation the great mass of the 
people of the country will not be benefited. 

I shall not detain the Senate longer. Idid not intend to have much 
to say on this bill; but when I heard the Senator from Georgia avow 
the purpose and make the prediction that he would perhaps live tosee 
an abolition of the entire internal-revenue taxation and the revenues 
of the country collected entirely from impost duties, I simply desired 
to notify that Senator that I should not take my position on that plat- 
form or join him in such an effort. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Mr. President, I do not intend to permit 
any feeling which has been manifested here with respect to local inter- 
ests to influence me for a moment in my opinions on this question. As 
I said the other day in the few words I addressed to the Senate, I shall 
not vote for any increase of taxation under this bill for the reasons I 
then assigned, because I supposed it was agreed on all hands that we 
were on the line of reduction. This amendment, as I understand it, 
proposes to increase the duty on coal from what it formerly was, and I 
can not conceive of any necessity on the part of the Government at least 
which requires that increase, and the local interests shall not influence 


my judgment. 
While I am on my feet I desire to express my dissent from a 

deal which has been uttered here by the Senator from Georgia Fur. 
Brown]. Asa Democrat, with respect to this great question I am not 
for breaking down established interests in this country ata single blow. 
I shall not advocate such a reduction of taxation as will wipe out of 
existence those manufacturing establishments which have been gradu- 
ally created under a protective system. Ihave no desire to do that. I 
do not think that any thoughtful man on this side of the Chamber de- 
sires that. We know that there exists to-day in the United States a 
very large manufacturing interest which has up under the pro- 
tective system, and that there exists at this time an almost universal 
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demand for a reduction of taxation. So far as this bill goes 


in the line 
of reduction I favor it; not to destroy existing establishments, but by a 
gradual process of reduction to get back to something near the revenue 
standard, which was not what the Senator from Georgia presented us 


with to-day. That in my opinion is the true policy. 
Sir, there has been a great deal said about protection. Protection 
against what, and in behalf of whom? Protection against low prices 


in the interest of the great body of the American people; that is what 
itis. It is falsely stated here to be protection against foreign pauper 
labor, but it is eee against low prices, as has often been stated 
here by though men, in the interest of the great consuming masses 
of America. j 7 

That is the proposition, and in all that has been said here with re- 
spect to this question no systematic, scientific, or philosophic view of the 
subject has been presented to show how much the manufacturing in- 
terests of this country required to be protected or how much the con- 
suming masses of the Union could afford to pay. Everything has been 
arbitrary and assumed. We have had no calculation in to the 
necessities of the Treasury, nothing with regard to the profit now en- 
joyed by the great manufacturing establishments of the Union, nothing 
‘with respect to the condition of the producing classes, the agricultural 
masses, to show the cost of living, to show the returns which they de- 
rived from the sale of their products in foreign markets, and the scanty 
margin which has been left them under the present condition of things 
upon which they had to live—nothing of this kind has been gone into; 
‘but everything has been assumed and massed t in the most un- 
satisfactory way. But inasmuchas this bill had been brought forward 
here as a bill avowedly for protection, I expected the honorable Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] to show to the Senate and the country 
what were the profits derived by the establishments that are now en- 
joying the benefit of protection under this system, and how much they 
could afford to give upof Government bounty; and on theother hand, the 
cost of living on the part of the agricultural and mechanical classes, to 
see how much they could afford to pay, because there lies this whole 
question. It is not a question, Mr. President, between foreign com- 
petitors and domestic manufacturers. That proposition is falsely stated. 
‘The question is between, I willsay, nine-tenths of the consuming masses 
of America and a comparative few who happen to have their capital and 
their labor employed in a given pooni ` 

The Senator from Georgia a while ago undertook to say that imports 
ought to be discriminated against, and that it was wise policy to take 
the taxes off all things like whisky and tobacco and throw the whole 
burden of taxation upon our imports, in order that we might afford a 
correlative protection to our domestic industries. Ii ine when he 
comes to reflect upon that proposition he will not be willing to stand 
by it. I do not think any statesman can when he comes to reflect. 

Mr. BROWN. Will the Senator allow me? The Democratic doc- 
trine has always been just that, and they never had a triumph in their 
lives where it was not on that line. Collect the revenue at the ports, 
has been the Democratic doctrine. Come back to it. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I do not think I have ever got out of the 
old Democratic doctrine, and it is not necessary for me to get back. I 
do not accept the invitation of the Senator from Georgia. The condi- 
tion of the country at this time is very different from what it was be- 
fore the war. The burdens resting upon the American people are far 
greater than ever before ; no such system of taxation was ever necessary 
to meet the demands of the Government as now. With the pension 
claims, the interest on the public debt, all outside of the ordinary ex- 
penses of the Government, it is a question whether it is wise to throw 
the entire burden upon our imports and to exonerate those articles that 
the Senator has mentioned from taxation. During the Democratic pe- 
riod to which he has referred we had no charges resting upon us except 
the simple charge of meeting the ordinary engagements of the Govern- 
ment. There were comparatively few pensions to be paid; there was 
little or no interest on the publie debt, because it was not worth men- 
tioning; but now the case is very different. The great wars through 
which we have passed have added extraordinary burdens upon our peo- 
ple, and it is a question whether the entire burden should be placed 
upon our imports. 

And why do I say this? What are your imports to-day? Whatare 
the imports of this country but the result of your exports? There is 
hardly athing that comes into this country to- day that is not purchased 
by the exportation of your surplus commodities, and you must rely 
upon your exports to get your imports; and when you strike at the im- 
port trade of this country you strike at this export trade upon which 
more than a majority of the American people to-day rely for support 
and sustenance. Do you expect to build a Chinese wall around this 
country and hem in yourselves on the principles of ancient barbarism, 
or do you propose to avail yourselves of the enlightened principles of 
free intercourse that have taken possession of the free opinion of almost 
every country in the world except this? 

In 1882 we had six hundred millions of exports that went out of the 
United States in cotton, in breadstufs, in tobacco. rice, turpentine, 
naval stores, &c.; and what came back for these? Do you expect the 
countries of the earth to send you back specie in return for your ex- 
ports? They will not do it, and unless you are prepared to meet them 


on terms and conditions favorable to an interchange of commodities 
which are cultivated in accordance with the facilities that God has be- 
stowed upon the respective nations of the earth you might just as well 
build a Chinese wall around your country and set yourself up as a bar- 
barous nation. 

This country can not consume its own surplus productions, and the 
trouble with our man ing friends on the right all along has been 
that instead of struggling to get a market abroad and on the southof us 
on this continent, they have been exerting all the powers of Government 
to retain the market at home. A country can never be all that God de- 
signed it running a career like that. What are you going to do, there- 
fore, with your five or six hundred millions of surplus production which 
you are compelled to send abroad for a market? They have got either 
to return to this country in the shape of manufactured products or in 
specie, or in goods that are on the free-list, one or the other. We know 
very well that if you compel the people of other countries, upon whom 
you rely, to purchase your surplus products, to take them and pay specie 
for them, your exports will be cut down to the narrowest possible limit, 
and your agriculturist is going to starve. 

And still the Senator from Georgia gets up here and says thatit is wise 
policy to discriminate against our imports by throwing the entire bur- 
den of our revenuesystem upon the very articles that are brought back 
in exchange for the products of our own soil and the labor of our own 
people. There is no other system of enlightened commerce between 
States. If you say they are to be purchased by specie instead of by the 
goods of other people, then you will center the entire money power of 
this country in the manufacturing regions, as has been shown time and 
again in the debates on this question. 

If we were in a condition to consume our own surplus products, of 
course it would be an easy question to . Take the cotton crop 
for example. The cotton-producer of the South to-day is absolutely 
dependent upon the foreign market for the price of his commodity, and 
the little amount that is consumed at home does not affect its price at 
all in the markets of the world, and still when that raw material is 
converted into a manufactured product, which the producer of the raw 
material is interested in making valuable, it can not come back here to 
the country in which it was grown without being saddled by almost a 
prohibitory duty. Three-fourths of the cotton to-day of this country 
has to seek a market abroad because we can find no market at home to 
consume it, and those who take this product from our people are com- 
pelled to go pioneering all over the world for a market to sell the manu- 
factured article into which our raw material has been made for our 
benefit to keep up the price, while the country that makes more of this 
raw staple than any other in the world bars it out and gives an entire 
monopoly of the manufactured article to a few people who are hardly 
able to consume a fraction of what the country produces. And this they 
call political philosophy ! 

Mr. President, I am for exchanging the surplus products of the United 
States for the products required by our people upon the best possible 
terms, and when the time comes that we shall have nothing to exchange 
then the policy presented by my friend from Georgia may be applicable, 
but not until then. 

There are six hundred millions of surplus productions in this coun- 
try that have got to seek a market abroad, aud I say you have got to 
get something back in return for them. If it comes back in gold you 
center it in one section of the Union to the detriment of every other; 
and it is the most unjust proposition in the world to deny to the peo- 
ple who are compelled from their situation to send their articles abroad 
to exchange them for the articles they want on the lowest possible 
terms. If our friends in the Northwest would take these surplus com- 
modities from us on equal terms it would be very well for them to do 
that, but they can not do it; our commercial records show that; and 
all this talk about it is nothing but talk against the direct course of 
trade. If political economy has established one proposition clearer than 
another it is that the average exports and imports of a country will not 
seriously differ in a period of years; they are dependent upon each other, 
and unless we have got something to send abroad to purchase articles 
that are there which our people require, no matter how low the price 
may be, they will not come here. You may say, Well, we will force 
them to come here and pay specie.“ That is all very well on one side, 
but the effect is that our producers starve at low prices, and there is no 
market here for our own commodities. 

This question, Mr. President, is a large one. As I said awhile ago, 
I am not willing to destroy our existing man ing establishments 
at a single blow; and inasmuch as this bill proposes to favor a redue- 
tion of taxes I will supportit cheerfully and not regard myself as in the 
least inconsistent in doing so, because it does not accomplish at a single 
step what the wisest of men think can only be accomplished after long 
years of patient waiting. 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President, I hope we shall have a vote. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I shall not detain the Senate very 
long. I would not saya single word after this long-drawn-out discus- 
sion which we have had, were this matter not one of very great concern 
to the people of my State. 

The act of 1824 placed a duty of $1.63 per ton on bituminous coal; 
that of 1842, $1.75. The act of 1846 fixed the rate at 30 per cent. ad 
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e Bre ae a reduced it down to about 24 per 
cent. in 1862, when the duty ata dollar a ton. In 1865 
it was raised to $1.10, in 1866 it was fixed at $1.25, in 1873 it was 
reduced to 75 cents, where it now remains. 

I think the Senator from Florida must labor under a mistake in say- 
ing, as I understood him to say, that if he voted in favor of 75 cents it 
would be an increase of duty. That is not the case: that is the rate 
now provided by law. 

There were imported last year of these coals 851,834 tons. The 
nearest point within my State to ocean transportation where they are 
produced is 442 miles, being inthe county of Westmoreland. I believe 
it is still farther to any point in Maryland where these coals which 
compete with the Nova Scotia coals used for gas purposes are mined, 
and from which place they are transported; it must be farther off to 
any point in West Virginia. It is a matter of great difficulty, therefore, 
for our coal operators to make a single cent in this business. At the 
present time I am informed by intelligent gentlemen that the profit on 
a ton of coal competing with this foreign coal is less than 25 cents. 
Therefore my conclusion is that if we reduce the duty from 75 to 50 
cents we shall lose the whole of that trade, which is a very important 
one to Pennsylvania, because although we do not produce gas-coal in 
the eastern part of the State bituminous coal enters largely into manu- 
facturing and the creation of steam-power; and a very large amount of 
it is transported by the railroads of the State to Philadelphia and 
thence along the coast to the cities on the Atlantic. It is therefore 
also a matter of importance to the coastwise trade. I t this to 
those gentlemen who are interested in improving our shipping. 

In 1860 we produced in this country 6,218,080 tons of bituminous 
coal; in 1870, 17,199,415 tons; in 1880, 49, 733, 603 tons. These figures 
were furnished me by the chief of the Bureau of Statistics on the 7th 
of this month. They vary a little from those given in the census re- 
port, but that variation is accounted for because they include a few items 
of production of coal which are not embraced within the schedule of 
the census report. The production of 49,733,603 tons of bituminous 
coal gives employment to between forty and fifty thousand people regu- 
larly. Therefore, this question affects, if not directly at leastindirectly, 
more than a quarter of a million of people, because it is well known that 
the familiesof the miners are very large, averaging larger than the general 
average. It is thought by those who are interested in the coal busi- 
ness, even those who do not compete with this trade, that it is very im- 
portant that this duty shall remain. I have here a petition which has 
been largely signed in Pennsylvania by coal-miners. I will read an 
extract from it: 

We view with especial alarm the proposition to reduce the duty on coal. The 
present rate is 75 cents per ton, and with that rate, over 850,000 tons were im- 
ported during the last year. A reduction of 25 cents is mere than the profits of 


the operators, and means reduced w. to employés, which will occasion 
strikes, from one of which we have suffered during the past year— 


This is from the Clearfield coal region— 


and from their deplorable effects upon both employer and employés we invoke 
your protection. 

Mr. President, I know that some Senators are disposed to vote for 
this reduction of duty on the idea that it will reduce the revenue. If 
they will reflect for a moment, it appears to me quite plain, and I think 
it will so appear to them, that that result will not follow, but the con- 
trary, for, as I have stated, this reduction of 25 cents on the ton covers 
all the profit there is in the coal business, competing with the foreign 
coal imported into the Atlantic States. Therefore if the duty be re- 
moved the gate is opened entirely to the importation of that coal, and 
it may affect the whole industry. 

I will not detain the Senate with any further remarks. Ishould be 
very glad myself if every Senator were present in his seat to act on the 
question before the Senate; but as something has been said in regard 
to what is desired by my State and by her representatives here at Wash- 
ington, I may be permitted to say in this connection that we are anx- 
ious, and very anxious, for prompt and decisive action upon this ques- 
tion, and the great interests of our State will be satisfied with your 
action if it only be proper and equitable and just. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question ison concurring in the 
amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 4 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment is to strike out 
50 and insert 75,“ making the duty on bituminous coal 75 cents 

ton. 
ie DAVIS, of West Virginia. The same as it is now. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BECK (when his name was called). Iam paired with the Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. HALE]. He would vote yen“ and I should 
vote ‘‘nay.’’ 

Mr. BROWN (when his name was called). 
paired with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. LAMAR]. 


valorem on a graduating 


On this question I am 
He is usually 


paired, I understand, for the evening with the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
MoDIII, but as they would vote together, if present, on this question, 
J have agreed to pair with the Senator from Mississipp 

Mr. BUTLER (when his name was called). 


i. 
Jam paired with the 


Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON]. If he were present, I 
should vote ‘‘nay’’ and he would vote “yea.” 

Mr. JONES, of Florida (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES}. If he were here, I 
should vote ‘‘nay.”' 

Mr. RANSOM (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. LoGAn]. If he were present, I should vote 
i. nay. * 

Mr. VAN WYCK (when the name of Mr. SAUNDERS was called). 
My colleague [Mr. SAUNDERS] is paired with the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Jounston]. My colleague would vote ‘‘nay”’ if here. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. BUTLER. My colleague [Mr. HAMPTON] is paired with the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY]. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. I am paired with the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. INGALLS] on this vote. I should vote ea.“ 

Mr. MAXEY. The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE] is paired 
with the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. CAMERON]. The Senator from 
Mississippi, if present, would vote ‘‘nay.’’ 

Mr. ALLISON. My colleague [Mr. MCDILL] left the Chamber half 
an hour ago, saying that he was paired with the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. LAMAR] for the day. I do not know how he would vote 
upon this question; but I rather think my colleague would vote against 
the amendment. 

Mr. HARRIS. I understand that the Senator's colleague is paired 
with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. LAMAR], who will be absent 
perhaps for some weeks. 

Mr. ALLISON. Generally. 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes, it is a general pair. 

Mr. BROWN. I anno my pair with the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. LAMAR] on this question. 

Mr, HARRIS. I understood the Senator from Georgia was paired 
with the Senator from Mississippi on this question. 

Mr. PENDLETON. On this vote I am paired with the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. MAHONE]. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I am paired with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
GARLAND]. 

Mr. PLATT. The pair of my colleague [Mr. HAWLEY] with the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. HAMPTON] has already been an- 
nounced, I believe; but I desire to say that my colleague is absent at- 
tending the funeral of Ex-Governor Jewell, and will return to-morrow. 

Mr. GEORGE. On this question I am paired with the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. CAMERON]. If he were here, I should vote nay.““ 

The result was announced—yeas 24, nays 17; as follows: 


YEAS—24. 
Aldri Dawes, Hoar, Platt, 
Anthony, e, MeMillan, Sawyer, 

Gorman, McPherson, Sewell, 

Camden, Groome, Miller of N. * 
— ip n, itehell, Tabor, 
Davisof W. Va., Hil, Morrill, Windom 

NAYS—17. 
Allison, Harris, Miller of Cal., Walker, 
Barrow, Jackson, Morgan, Williams. 
Cockrell, Jonas, Slater, 
Coke, Jones of Nevada, Van Wyck, 
Farley, Maxey, Vest. 

ABSENT—3. 

Bayard, Fair, Johnston, Plumb, 
Beck, Ferry, Jones of Florida, 
Brown, land, Kellogg, m, 
Butler, George, Lamar, RO 
Call, Grover, Lapham Saulsbury, 
Cameron of Pa., Hale, A Saunders, 
Cameron of Wis., Hampton, McDi i, ance, 
Davis of III., Hawiey, Mahone, Voorhees, 
Edmunds, Pendleton, 


So the amendment was concurred in. 

Mr. HOAR. Iask my friend from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH], who 
has charge of that part of the bill, to go back to the last amendment be- 
fore this, and treat it as not having been adopted. I refer to “‘card- 
clothing,“ on page 61, lines 1487 and 1488. It came up in committee 
when I wasathomesick. I desire to call theattention of the Senate to 
the reasons for having that a duty by the square foot as it was originally 
reported. I do not want to increase the duty, and have no objection to 
its being diminished if the Senate will give consent to go back to it. 
The same thing may be accomplished by a motion to reconsider, but I 
supposed it would be more convenient to go back in this way. 

Mr. HARRIS. I suppose there is no objection to the Senator making 
any statement he desires to make, and the Senate will then determine 
whether it desires to reconsider or not. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire to say that this clause was passed unexpect- 
edly when I was sick, and I had no opportunity to be heard on it. It 
came up again to-day, but the Senate began immediately afterward on 
coal, and I thought instead of interfering with that I would wait and 
the Senate would of course treat it as not having been passed. It was 
the last amendment before that as to coal, and I did not suppose there 
would be any objection to so treating it. It is in line 1487. I simply 
desire the amendment to he treated as not adopted. 


1883. 


Mr. VANCE. 
ollection. 

Mr. HOAR, I did not suppose there was a Senator in the body who 
would make objection to the request I have made under the circum- 
stances I have stated. 

Mr. VANCE. I am not objecting to the request the Senator makes; 
but I recollect distinctly that the amendment was read. 

Mr. HOAR. Certainly it was read and passed upon, but my atten- 
tion was called away at the moment. If I had got up and called atten- 
tion to it of course the Senate would have gone back to it; but I did 
not wish to interrupt the discussion on coul. 

Mr. VANCE and others. Go on. 

Mr. HOAR. WhatIwish to say is that I understand there isa great 
deal of fraud and undervaluation by reason of the ad valorem duty on 
card-clothing. It is manufactured yery considerably for the American 
market, and it is consigned to the agents of the foreign manufacturers 
at any price they choose to fix o that an ad valorem is very difficult to 
obtain, peculiarly so in this class of manufactures, wherefore the Amer- 
ican manufacturers prefer very much that the duty should be so much 
by the square foot, and they are perfectly willing to have the duty re- 
duced to any reasonable rate. 

The committee reported 40 cents per square foot, which is a very 
much larger duty than 35 per cent. ad valorem. Now, I propose to 
have, instead of 35 per cent. ad valorem, 25 cents per square foot, which 
would be a reduction compared with the present duty and a reduction 
compared with the rate proposed by the bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. What is the value of card-clothing ? 

Mr. HOAR. I had in my possession all the details, but I gave them 
to the committee and they adopted originally in their report my propo- 
sition. I have not got the memorandum with me; but the Senator 
from Rhode Island can answer. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It was stated to me by the manufacturers that 
40 cents a square foot was equivalent to about 35 per cent. ad valorem, 
but some manufacturers who are interested upon the other side told 
me that the rate would be higher. I think the proposition now made 
by the Senator from Massachusetts will be satisfactory to both the pro- 
ducer and the consumer. 

Mr. HARRIS, Does the Senator know what the value of card- 
clothing is? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It varies according to the face on which it is made. 
Some is made of leather, some of cotton, and some of a mixture of 
cotton and wool. 

Mr. HOAR. I think it is about $2 a square foot; but I can not give 
the exact details. 

Mr. ALDRICH. 
duty. 

Mr. VANCE. I should like to know why this was put in as a special 
paragraph by itself, It came in before dutiable under the general re- 
siduary clause, and now it is inserted by itself and a duty placed upon 
it that I presume the majority of Senators are not able to compute in 
dollars and cents. We can not tell, in other words, what the ad valo- 
rem duty is. 

The cotton-spinners in North Carolina, as I stated here once before, 
manufacture a low grade of goods, and they have to change their card- 
clothing and furnish new material every two or three years. On that 
class of goods the duty has been lowered, and if this is an increase of 
Mie present duty on card-clothing it will operate especially hard on 
them. 

Mr. HOAR. Itis not an increase. Iam perfectly willing to let the 
matter stand till morning, so that the exact facts may be obtained from 
the committee-room by memoranda, if the Senator prefers. I do not 
desire an increase, but, on the other hand, I am content with a reduc- 
tion. All I want is to have it by the square foot and not by the ad 
valorem. 

Mr. VANCE. Of course it will be satisfactory to me if it is not an 
increase. I am willing to leave it over until to-morrow. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The reason it is inserted in the bill is that it comes 
in now at three or four different rates as manufactures of wool not 
otherwise provided for; or as manufactures of leather or as manufact- 
ures of cotton. It comes in at all these various rates. It was thought 
desirable to fix some definite rate, so that we should know exactly the 
duty it should pay, and the manufacturers preferred a specific rate very 
naturally. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Let it go over. 

Mr. HOAR. Let it go over until morning, and it will be all right. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be passed over 
if there be no objection. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was to 
strike out line 1522, as follows: 

Emery ore, $5 per ton, 
The amendment was concurred in. 


The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, after 
line 1543, to insert: 


Friction or lucifer matches of all descriptions, 35 per cent. ad valorem. 
Mr. VEST. Lask for the yeas and nays on that amendment, and I 


That was read over and adopted, according to my rec- 


Twenty-five cents a square foot is a low rate of 
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wish to say a few words. When the internal-revenue bill, upon which 
the present tariff act seems to be constructed, was before the Senate for 
discussion at the last session, the monopoly of the manufacture of 
matches was fully ventilated upon the floor of the Senate. A distin- 
guished Senator on the opposite side of the Chamber gave the his- 
tory of the monopoly, and I should like to repeat what he said then. 
I say it is one of the most monstrous and odious monopolies known te 
the people of the United States. The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
CONGER]—I have taken the pains to refer to the Reconp—gave the 
history of this match business at that time. He said: 
The result has been in the 2 States that there are but five or six, enone 
he Sen- 


seven, match factori sot Se they are combined in a monopoly. 


ator from Delaware e e ds this, because one of the largest manufact 
I understand, is in his own 


State. 
Mr. BAYARD. He lives ones and it is from him, in the presence of the Com- 
mitteeon Finance, that I have received information. 

Mr. Concer. He lives in the Senator's own town, as I am informed. There 
has been, and I charge it in its fullest and broadest terms, a monopoly of match- 
making and match-selling. 2 has been for some years such a combi- 
nation E hat every man e in match-making is united with every other 
man, and they control the = es throughout the United States. 

What makes the mono ly in its most aggravated and worst form is that they 
have contracted among themselves when they sell matches to any dealer what- 
ever to compel the purchaser to enter into a contract-that he will not sell those 
matches to the ple of the United States forleasthanagiven sum. That is the 
condition in this country and has been for some years, 

What is bea result of the law as to 10 per cent. deduction on amounts ofstamps 
over $500, and what is the result of stamp tax? Hundreds of thousands of 
dollars are paid by each of these firms in each year. I have heard the manufact- 
urers themselves admit that if they could save this discount of 10 per cent. on 
the price of their matches they could make all the profits they wanted. They 
do not pretend to make a profit on the manufacture, but they do make 10 per 
cent. on the stamps. 

Here isa moe of over $3,000,000 a year on an article that the people of the United 
States, rich and poor, high and low, all over the country, use as an absolute ne- 
cessity. Whoever buys M0 worth pays 80 cents of it in stamps. 

And the Senator then went on to charge in so many words that when 
a dealer in matches in the city of Saint Louis undertook to give away a 
certain quantity of matches with a certain amount of groceries sold to 
his customers this match monopoly absolutely refused to supply him, 
and made him enter into a contract that he would not give away any 
more matches, in order that they might plunder and rob the people of 
the United States. I reiterate that this is the language of one of the 
chief protectionists on the opposite side of this Chamber. 

I am glad that the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD] is now in 
his seat. When the metal schedule came up for discussion and adjust- 
ment the Senator from Delaware moved to strike down the duty on 
zine, and I undertook in a very feeble, hesitating, and modest way to 
object on the ground that two-thirds of the zine used in the United 
States was produced in the State of Missouri and in Southeastern Kan- 
sas, and that this, of the few productions west of the Mississippi River, 
needed protection against foreign importation. I then, as a Democrat, 
announced that I believed in a tariff for revenue, with discrimination 
inside of that limit in favor of American industries and American pro- 
ductions, reiterating simply the declaration of all the leaders of the 
Democratic party since 1836, reiterating simply the declarations made 
in the platforms of the Democratic party, and thereupon the Senator 
from Delaware thought pro’ a to read me a lecture and tostate that he 
was extremely sorry that Senator from Missouri had made such a 
declaration on the floor of the Senate and that it would result simply 
in a tariff made up upon the principle of you tickle me and PI tickle 
you,” and he protested from an elevated and solar-walk standpoint 
against any Senator saying on this floor that he proposed, inside of the 
limits of a tariff for revenue, to take care as far as he could of any 
struggling industry in his own State or his own section. 

I left the Senate with some humiliation after receiving this lesson 
from so distinguished a source and subjected myself to self-examina- 
tion to know whether it was possible I had left the Democratic party 
and had betrayed the great trust confided tome by a Democratic State. 
Imagine my consternation, to use no other term, when three days at- 
terward the distinguished Senator from Delaware appeared here from 
the Finance Committee and introduced this amendment, which was 
not in the report of the committee, putting 35 per cent. ad valorem duty 
upon matches in ſuvor, as the Senator from Michigan says, of the most 
odious and complete monopoly known to the people of the United States. 
This tariff could not have been laid upon matches in the interest of 
revenue, because the whole revenue derived from this article last year 
was $781. It could only have been laid for protection—one-third of 
every match used by the people of the United States for the purpose of 
protection to this monopoly in the State of Delaware. 

Mr. President, I do not say this as a matter of retaliation. I speak 
of it simply as a matter of justice. For having said in my place on the 
floor that I believed the doctrine of the Democratic party was a tariff 
for revenue with discrimination inside of that limit, I was taken to task 
by the distinguished Senator and in the next issue of the New York 
World for having declared a doctrine in opposition to the tenets and 
principles of the party to which I belong. 

I have never posed as a tariff doctrinaire, but I do profess to under- 
stand what the tenets and teachings of the party have sy in the past. 
I do not propose now to weary the Senate by any lengthy argument 
upon them, but I will take this occasion, as I do not propose to say any- 
thing more on the subject, to look for a single instant at what has been 


urers, 
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the of the leaders of the Democratic party upon this great ques- 
tion. I find in the great speech of my distinguished predecessor in the 
Senate, Thomas H. Benton, of Missouri, in 1842, a clear and distinct 
enunciation of the position of the Democratic party at that time. Said 
Mr. Benton: 
A cry was got up to alarm the manufacturers with the chimera of total de- 
„struction if it had not been for the compromise. But no such thing. In abol- 
and reducing duties and bringing down the revenue to the economical 
wants of the Government General Jackson and his friends meant to stand upon 
mi- 


the ground on which Jefferson and had stood, and to make dise 


n 
nation and incidental protection the basis of their policy. In that way they 


would have settled the question then; in that way oniy can it be settled now; 
and in that way the most sagacious of our 2 men have looked for it to be 
settled at this ene. Look at the Virginia Republiean address to the people of 
the State in March, 1839. It says: 8 
Nor is the tariff question finally adjusted, for it must be recollected that the 
compromise act ex See in 1842; and before that period arrives its provisions 
must be revised resettled, It may happen, if a wise aand prevails, that 
-our manufactu brethren of the North and West will be content with such 
incidental protection as will be afforded by duties laid to supply the constitu- 
tional ae of the Government. But it is impossible to foresee what direction 
may be given to that subject by wily politicians and the importunate demands 
of interested petitioners.” 
This address was the work of a convention, of which St. George Tucker was 
president, Messrs. Brockenbrough, 7 Harrison, Young, Narbonne Nich- 
-olus, Dromgoole, and Opie were vice-presidents. 
So Mr. Benton, going on, said this question can only be satisfactorily 
adjusted on the basis of a tariff for revenue with discrimination inside 
of that limit in favor of American interests and industries. In the 
South Carolina exposition, quoted in this speech, Mr. Calhoun said, 
and it is published in the sixth volume of his works: 


Every instance which has been cited may fairly be referred to the legitimate 

wer of Con to impose duties on importsfor revenue. It is a necessary 
Pidan of such duties to act as an encouragement to manufactures, whenever 
im on articles which may be manufactured in our own country. In this 
incidental manner Congress has the power of 8 manufactures; and 
the committee readily concede that in the of an impost bill that body 
may, in modifying the details, so arrange the provisions of the bill as far as it 
may be done consistently with its proper object— 

That is a tariff for revenue— 


as to aid manufactures. To this extent Congress may constitutionally go, and 
has gone from the commencement of the Government, which will fully explain 
the precedents cited from the early stages of its operation. 

That was the declaration of John C. Calhoun. In the address of the 
Philadelphia Free Trade Convention of October, 1831, when two hun- 

-dred delegates were present, of which fifty-one were from Virginia, six- 

teen from North Carolina, forty-one from South Carolina, six from Geor- 
gia, eleven from Alabama, one from Mississippi, two from Maryland, 
fifteen from Pennsylvania, twenty-three from New York, one from 
Rhode Island, two from Connecticut, eighteen from Massachusetts, 
three from Maine, a federative committee of twenty-seven reporting 
the address, is the following: 

A numerous and intelligent peter of the American people believe that this 
view is icable to the tariff of 1828. They admit the power of Congress to 
lay and co such duties as they may deem n for the purposes of rev- 

-enue, and within these limits, so to arrange those duties as incidentally and to 
that extent to give protection to the man urer, 

If there has ever been any discrepancy among the leaders of the Dem- 

-ocratic party on this principle I have been unable to discover it. 

I have read these utterances because much has been said upon this 
floor in regard to the position of the Democratic party as to a tariff for 
revenue. I want some Senator to stand in his place before I am lectured 

on this subject and tell me that he is for absolute free trade se. I 
want some Senator to stand here and say that he is willing to go to the 
American people in the next canvass for absolute free trade. As the 

Senator from Georgia said to-day, and it is unanswerable, we have 

.$220,000,000 revenue to be raised. How are we to raise it? Either by 
imposts, by excise duties, or by direct taxation. I will pause to hear 
from any of my Democratic colleagues that they are in favor of impos- 
ing direct taxes in order to pay the expenses of this Government. 
ms COKE. Will the Senator from Missouri permit me to interrupt 

him? 3 

Mr. VEST. Certainly. 

Mr. COKE. Isay that by reducing the rates of duty we should in- 

-crease the importations and raise more money. The honorable Senator 
from Georgia says we must have 50 per cent. of duty upon the basis of 
the im tions of last year. 

Mr. BROWN. I said we should have to raise $450,000,000. 

Mr. COKE. The higher you put the duty the fewer will be the 

goods that go into the custom-house to pay that duty. That I conceive 
to be an answer to the honorable Senator from Georgia. Our tariff is 
prohibitory. By reducing the duties to something near the competing 
point, in other words by bringing it to the revenue point in its average 
you increase importations, you increase the amount of goods coming 
into our custom-houses and paying duties. The tariff of 1846 produced, 
averaging 19 per cent ad valorem, $64,000,000. Three times $64,000,000 
is $192,000,000, exactly the amount produced by our tariffin 1881. I 
take the position that our export and import trade is trebled since 1846, 
and that without the tariff restrictions upon it our imports would equal 

-our exports, which the last year were but a little under $1,000,000,000. 
Say you have a tariff of 30 per cent., $700,000,000 will bring $210,000,- 
000; $800,000,000 will bring $240,000,000 even at 30 per cent., much 
below the 50 per cent. contended for by the honorable Senator from 


Geo This shows the whole error of his ent; and I do not 
believe the Senator from Missouri will adopt the basis of the argument 
made by the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. BROWN. Ihave made no such basis at all. Isimply said, taking 
last year’s importations and counting the percentage we raised, and 
taking the estimate of the amount needed for this year, a certain per- 
centage would be required. 

Mr. COKE. The argument of the honorable Senator from Georgia 
was misleading in assuming that basis, because it is patent to everybody 
when you take Bessemer steel, when you take blankets, when you take 
wool hats, when you take flannels, when you take cotton goods, when 
you take the manufactures of iron and steel and our entire list of manu- 
factures, I assert right here that on more than half of them the tariffis 
absolutely prohibitory as it now stands. Remove the prohibition. Place 
the duties at a revenue point, placg them where importations can come 
in, and you will do it by bringing down the duty to an average of be- 
tween 20 and 30 per cent. and you will fill your Treasury to overflow- 
ing and cheapen all these goods to the consumers. 

Mr. VEST. The Senator from Texas certainly did not hear the point 
that I made, at least he has not touched it. 

Mr. COKE. From my position I was unable to hear the Senator 
distinctly, but supposed that he was drifting into the line of argument, 
pa as protective duties are concerned, pursued by the Senator from 

rgia. 
Mr. VEST. The Senator from Texas will pardon me; I said—and I 
hope he will hear it, and I hope he will answer it—that two hundred 
and twenty-odd million dollars must be raised to pay the expenses of 
this Government, and that enormous amount must be raised in three 
ways: either by imposts, by excise duties, or by direct taxation, and I 
wanted to hear a Democratic Senator stand on this floor and say he was 
for raising it by direct taxation or that he was not for raising it by im- 


posts. 

Mr. COKE. If the Senator from Missouri will allow me, after mak- 
ing the statement he paused for a reply, and I mistook his argument as 
being in the direction of the argument of the Senator from Georgia, from 
which I dissent in every conceivable particular. : 

Mr. BROWN. Then I understand the Senator from Texas does not 
say we can raise it by direct taxation ? 

Mr. COKE. Not at all. I would raise it by impost duties laid for 
revenue only, and by excise taxes substantially like those now in ex- 
istence. 

Mr.EDMUNDS: Mr. President, I rise to a question of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont rises to a 
question of order, which he will state. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I wish to know if it will be in order for a Repub- 
lican to go over to the Democratic caucus and hear the discussion. If 
so I wish to go over. The gentlemen are all talking to each other and 
not to the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont can go 
over on the Democratic side if he chooses. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HARRIS. The point of order, then, is overruled ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The point of order is overruled. 

Mr. VEST. I protest against it. I appeal from the decision of the 
Chair. [Laughter.] 

Mr. COKE. I will say to the honorable Senator from Missouri that 
I would not have direct taxation, but raise the revenue by a duty upon 
imports, and I would bring the average duty down low enough to pro- 
duce competition between domestic and foreign goods, and thereby we 
shall raise revenue, but not by excluding foreign commerce. 

Mr. BROWN. If the Senator from Missouri will allow me, there is 
no difference between me and the Senator from Texas, for that is pre- 
cisely my object. 

Mr. COKE. I would not have 50 per cent.; I would have about 25 
per cent. 

Mr. BROWN. It depends on how much we should have to raise. 

Mr. VEST. As a question of principle there is no difference between 
Democrats in regard to the tariff except in a very few isolated cases in 
the Eastern States where there are some high protectionists inside of the 
Democratic party as there are some free-traders inside of the Republican 

But I here to-day assert, as I asserted before when discussing 
the duty on zine, that the doctrine of the Democratic party since 1844, 
as announced in the celebrated Kane letter of James K. Polk, and as 
afterward reiterated in his first inaugural m in 1846, and as car- 
ried out in the tariff of 1846 by his great Cabinet minister, Robert J. 
Walker, was a tariff for revenue with protection inside of that limit in 
favor of American industries. 

The only difference between the Senator from Georgia and the Sena- 
tor from Texas to-day is the question of adjustment. That is all. But 
the great and distinctive feature of the Democratic party as antagonized 
to the position of our opponents is that we are for revenue as the prin- 
cipal and protection as the incident, while the Republican party is for 
protection with revenue as the incident. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Did you not tell us it was for revenue only“ in 
your platform ? 

Mr. VEST. Yes, for revenue only;’’ that is, that no duty should 
be imposed alone for protection; that it should be first for revenue, 
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and if protection followed it followed simply as an incident, not as a 


Mr. EDMUNDS. That is a tariff for revenue not only. 

Mr. VEST. A tariff for revenue, and so adjusted as to be equitable 
in all its operations; no interest to be sacrificed for another, no section 
to be protected in the interest of another, but such discrimination to 
be placed inside of this limit as to build up American interests and 
American productions. That is the doctrine of the Democratic party. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That is the Republican platform exactly. 

Mr. VEST. Iam very glad to hear the Senator from Vermont say 
so, and without being at all inhospitable I beg him when he returns to 
his side of the Chamber to have a private conversation with the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. FRYE], who told us that the Republican party was 
for protection if this Government did not need one dollar of revenue, 
and that this was the doctrine of his party. He can settle it with his 
colleague. 

I am the Senator from Texas [Mr. COKE] has alluded to the 
tariff of 1846. Iam speaking longer than I intended, but I will close 
in a minute. 

Mr. Polk said in his Kane letter that he was in favor of ‘‘ diserimi- 
nating duties such as would produce the revenue needed and at the 
same time afford reasonable incidental protection to our home indus- 

” 

I said that, and for that the New York World read me out of the 
Democratic party, and said I had announced a doctrine that the party 
had never indorsed. 


It becomes important— 
Mr. Polk said in his first inaugural address— 


to understand distinctly what is meant by a revenue standard, the maximum 
of which should not be exceeded in the rates of duty imposed. It is conceded, 
and ence ves, that duties may be laid so high as to diminish or pro- 
hibit altogether importation of any given article, and thereby lessen or de- 
stroy the revenue which at lower rates would be ved from its importation. 
Such duties exceed the revenue rates, and are not imposed to raise money for 
the support of the Government. 

If Congress levy a duty for revenue of 1 per cent. on a given article it will 
produce a given amount of money to the Treasury, and will incidentally and 
necessarily afford protection or advantage to the amount of 1 per cent. to the 
home manufacturer of a similar or like article over the importer. 

Ile goes on to declare the further doctrine of the a pariy 
that discrimination inside of the limits of a tariff for revenue d be 
in favor of necessaries as against luxuries, of articles of general consump- 
tion as against those specially consumed, and that where the same 
amount of revenue could be raised off of two products or two articles, 
and one was produced in the United States and the other was not, the 
tariff should be put upon the American production in order to foster and 
encourage it to that extent. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That is good doctrine. 

Mr. VEST. That is my idea of the doctrine of the tariff. I have 
stood upon it for yeass. If I could bring about free trade in this coun- 
try I would doit. Ifthe world would adopt free trade, in my view it 
would be the sound and correct principle upon which all the nations 
should act, but it can not bedone. I profess to be a practical man, an 
American, therefore I adapt myself to circumstances; and izi 
the fact that this country must be supported by duties upon im 
recognize the logical, the absolute result, inside of the limit of a tariff 
for revenue, that you should discriminate in favor of American indus- 


In the bill, in just such features and provisions as the tax upon 
matches, we have an exemplification of a tariff for protection and not a 
tariff for revenue. The proceeds of the tariff duty on matches last year 
was $781. We took $3,272,248 of excise duty off these match manu- 
facturers; but not satisfied with that they now come to Congress and 
Say, Give us g protection equal to one-third of every match which may 
be struck in the hours of night by the poor and humble in the sick- 
chamber,“ 35 per cent., more than one-third for protection alone. Not 
satisfied to escape $3,272,248 of excise duty they come now to seek to 
correct what they say was an inadvertence on the part of the Finance 
Committee by putting this duty upon matches which can not be for 
revenne, for it only produced the insignificant amount I have men- 
tioned, and it must be for protection alone. 

Mr. President, I shall not vote for a bill with this or similar previs- 
ions init. This tariff is not upon the revenue basis. It is for protection 

ure and simple, only protection, and the pretext that they have for it 
is that it protects American labor. One hundred and sixty-six million 
dollars of surplus last year, seventy-four millions and some hundred 
thousand this year, seventy-five million dollars and some hundred thou- 
sand next, and yet the whole reduction by this bill as it stands to-day 
at the largest limit is $62,000,000, and not more than $20,000,000 of 
this on tariff duties. The President has recommended to Congress a 
reduction to the full amount of $75,000,000, but the Finance Commit- 
tee come in with this bill falling shortnearly $13,000,000 of the amount 
of surplus as reported to us by the Secretary of the , and so im- 
posed as to protect the monopolies of the country without giving to the 
people free of duties the necessaries of daily consumption. Instead of 
free salt, free lumber, free matches, upon these articles which are abso- 
Iutely necessasy for daily use, we have on the contrary duties imposed 
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upon them in the interest of certain great monopolies throughout the 
country, thereby violating what I conceive to be the Democratic doc- 
trine and the Democratie standard, upon which alone I will vote for 
any tariff bill. 

regard to the protection of labor, as I do not propose to say another 
word on this subject, I want to put on record and have read a letter 
which the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD] procured for me in 
answer to certain questions as to the pauper labor of Europe and the 
labor of American workingmen and operatives. I had read the reports 
of Mr. Shaw, our consul in England, and read here on the floor by the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECK], and I had read the statements of 
doctrinaires and theorists; but I wanted a stetement from workingmen— 
I wanted a statement from some man of character, of credibility, who 
had been himself a workingman, and who sympathized with all the 
necessities and wants of the class to which he belonged. I 
one day to the Senator from Delaware that I should like to have an 
answer to these questions: 

First. What is the cost in England of a workingman’s clothing for 
every day from hat to shoes? What is the cost in England of the cloth- 
ing of a ire spinner from hat to shoes? Specify each article. 

Second. What is the average house-rent of a spinner or other opera- 
tive? What is the character of the house, what the kind or quality of 
furniture, and its cost? 

Third. What is the quality of provisions used by the Lancashire spin- 
ner or other English operative? What the cost by the day or week? 

The Senator from Delaware suggested to me that he knew a gentle- 
man who was perfectly familiar with these questions and would under- 
take to answer them and whose character he could indorse to the fullest 
extent. This gentleman is Mr. William Dean, of Newark, Delaware, 
a large manufacturer, and who has come up from wages, as he states 
himself, of $6 a week until he is the owner and head of the factory over 
which he now presides. He says: 

Hon. Tuomas F. BAYARD: 

My DEAR SIR — 

Mr. President, I call attention to this letter because it answers fully 
and completely the charge so often reiterated upon this floor that this 
protective tariff. was to be placed upon the American people in order to 
protect American operatives against the pauper laborers of Europe, and 
at each recurring canvass the candidates and emissaries of the Repub- 
lican party are through every factory in the land saying to the work- 
men. Vote the Democratic ticket and vote for starvation to yourselves 
and to your families; vote the Democratic ticket and you will be put 
upon a basis with the pauper labor of Europe.“ Says this gentleman; 

NEWARK, DEL., January 30, 1888. 


NEWARK, DEL., January 50, 1883. 


Hon, Tuos. F. BAYARD: 

My Dran Sir: Yours of yesterday at hand. In reply say while in England, 
in 1881, I took from home many letters of introduction to work-people on the 
other side and delivered my letters, and then made my home among the work- 
people, and all with whom I came in contact lived comfortably well, fully equal 
to what I lived in my American home during the first nine years of my married 
life, during which time I never received over % per week, so now you can see 
thal I am just a little able to judge between the two countries. It might have 
been that have done something better— 


It will be seen it is not exactly grammatical in the construction of 
sentences, but the substance is here— 


than their regular living while I was staying with them, but on my visit 
through Lancashire, in the cotton manufacturing districts, I called on the 
ties to whom I had letters without their having any knowledge of my coming, 
and I will say that I fared very well, and hope no American shall ever get worse; 
then have but little to complain of. I. as a rule, had for my breakfast 
coffee, bread and butter, fried bacon, and those who eat eggs had them, and in 
almost all cases there would be oat-meal porridge with milk or sirup. For din- 
ner, às a rule, I found that on a Sunday a ized roast of beef was provided, 
along with potatoes, turnips, cabbage, and in very many cases a good article of 
cauliflower, Through the week the beef would be brought to the table and cut 
cold, and I enjoyed it very much, as it was so different from my late living at 
home. For tea we had in many cases muffins brought to the table hot, opened 
and battered, with tea, bread and butter, and seldom any meat, but frequently 
oat-meal porridge and milk for those who chose it, I must say I did not in the 
class of work-people with whom I met find that much-talked-of article, the 
“ pauper laborer Fou will probably recollect my introducing you 
to a cousin of mine, a David Constantine, when you was last at my house; he 
had been but fwo days in the country at that time. He is an educated, intelli- 
gent young man of about 33 years of age, and is now working for me at carpen- 
tering, and is a good, industrious workman, and entirely reliable. I took Mr. 
VEST'S questions to where he was at work and got him to quit work and 
answer to the best of knowledge. The character of the clothing worn by 
and other work people for every-day wear in both Lancashire and York- 
shire is what is known in England as fustian; it is both plain or cut. We call 
it corduroy or velveteen. They have their pants made double out of this ot 
material, and they cost made up in our currency $2.50, Mr. C. says they wi 
last any man two years for working in; this Iam satisfied from seeing the arti- 
cle; we get none of article over here; a coat and vest of same material 
for $3.50, and he says they will last a man a life-time, which I should think is 
near correct. The article is almost as strong as leather. 
He has u suit of very fine woolen which he says he bought over five 
. since and paid $15. My judgment such a suit here tolay would cost $30. 
en I was over in 1881 I found the Aare ae pest be just about one-balf what 
pre are here. Andas I showed youasample of cotton-warp cloth that weighed 
eighteen ounces per yard of fifty-four inches wide, which the manufacturer said 
netted him 71d. per yard, you can judge for yourself how cheap they were sold 
over there, Mr. Constantine has on a pair of shoes which he had made toorder, 
and cost him $3.50. The store shoes sell at about $3; and they last from two to 
three years, with an occasional 1 While I was waiting for a train at 
the Dewsbury Station, in Yorkshire, in I. a workingman took a seat on the 
bench beside myself. T noticed that he had a new'pair of very strong shoes on 
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his feet; it attracted my attention; and so I put the question to him, what do 
you pay for a pair of such shoes? Hisanswer was !6s., or about M, which struck 
me as being very high. Ithen began to inquire how long such a pair would 
last; and reply. from three to four years, “wi a bit o'’mendin.”” A good 
quality broad-brimmed felt hat, which Mr. Constantine brought with him, he 
paid 4s., and here it would not cost less than $2. Theaverage rent of a house for 


a worki n, with a cellar, kitchen, living-room, two sleeping rooms over head, 
and a finished attic, with range, gas, and water, all free except the zas, bear 
with garden, 


he says, cost him 38. 6d. for a half-year. Such a house of stone, 
would cost 38. Gd. per week. The furniture, two tables, one for dining and one 
for sitting room, rome five to six dollars each. Chairs made of oak or maple or 
some hard wood, with rush or cane bottoms, at Sl each. Mr. Constantine is a 
cabinet-maker, and says furniture is cheaper in England than here. A very 
complete iron beds coed eas be had from 15s, upward to Slo each. They are very 
complete (and for our hot climate I think a great improvement over our wooden 
ones). All ranges and cooking apparatus belong to the house, and are includec 
in the rent. Answer to Mr. Vest's last question: Coffee, bread, bacon, ion 
ally an egg, with plenty of porridge and milk or (treacle) molasses for breakfast ; 
for dinner, beef or mutton, bi „potatoes, &. Many use oat-meal porridge 
and milk for both supper and breakfast. Average cost per week for Mr. Con- 
stantine, wife, and one child, to cover all expenses of household character, in- 
cluding rent, &., a pound sterling per week; and he said out of this amount 
which he gave his wife with which to keep house she saved money, and when 
he would sometimes be short to pay a journeyman his wages he used to borrow 
enough to make up the amount from his wife out of her savings. What I have 
given you is reliable. It is the imaginary wants of the Americans that make it 
so difficult to get along. This I know to be a solid fact from my own experience, 
as I told you in the beginning. I never had but from $4.50 to $6 per week for 

the first nine years of my life, and they were the happiest nine years of 
this will answer. 


my life. toe wh 
WM. DEAN. 


Mr. President, I have read that because it comes from a man of in- 
telligence, a man of character, a sensible man, a man who has come up 
from the workshop or from the factory himself, who sympathizes with 
the very class whose necessities and wants are made the basis for this 
tariff that is now sought to be forced upon the country. 

I shall not vote, let me say, for any such bill. I shall not vote for 
it, because it pays no attention to revenue. It is made up for protec- 
tion and it comes exactly within the denunciation of the Democratic 
party in its platform at Saint Louis, which expresses distinctly and 
Te re what I wish to say now in regard to this tariff as it is 
presented to the Senate: 

We denounce the present tariff, levied upon nearly four thousand articles, as 
a masterpiece of injustice, . lse pretense. It yields a dwindling, 
not a yearly-rising revenue. it has impoverished 1 $ industries to subsidize | 
afew. It prohibits imports that might purchase the products of American labor, 
It has degraded American commerce from the first to an inferior rank on the 
high seas. It has cut down the sales of American manufactures at home and 
abroad and depleted the returns of American agriculture—an industry followed 
by half our people. It costs the ple five times more than it produces to the 
Treasury, obstructs the process of production, and wastes the fruits of labor. It 

otes fraud, fosters smuggling, enriches dishonest officials, and bankrupts 
nest merchants, We demand that all custom-house taxation shall be only for 
revenue. 

I say now taxation for revenue,“ and inside of that limit let there 
be an adjustment so as to make the tariff equitable, so as to protect 
equally all American interests and industries. Under the bill as now 
organized, what is the result? One interest feeds upon the other; you 
claim to protect the poor and struggling laboring men of the country, 
and yet you tax the necessaries that go into their daily life, so that the 
price of labor absolutely is less than in England, and even on some por- 
tions of the continent. What costs an American laborer $7, $8, and $10 
can be bought in England for $3, $4, or $5; yet we are told that this 
tariff, which takes from the laboring man each day and hour of his life, 
protects him, because ostensibly his wages are higher according to the 
reports than the wages abroad. The whole system of protection for the 
sake of protection is false in fact and in theory. The only tariff recog- 
nized by the Constitution is a tariff for.revenue, the protection, or ad- 
justment, or discrimination, whatever you please to call it, necessarily 
attending such a tariff to be justly distributed, so as to lessen the cost 
of necessaries and encou American industries. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, when I entered the Chamber just 
now I found the honorable Senator from Missouri discussing an amend- 
ment to the bill which had been adopted in Committee of the Whole 
and which I had offered under instruction of the Committee on Finance. 
It was to levy a tariff duty of 35 per cent. ad valorem upon friction and 
other matches. Not regarding as of the slightest degree of importance 
the consistency or inconsistency of individuals on this floor, and for my- 
self I have very little taste for anything like a personal discussion or 
crimination or recrimination in regard to alleged inconsistency in any 
way connected with the tariff, I am moved to say that if the Senator 
from Missouri, who it seems has been nursing his wrath to keep it warm 
for several days or almost weeks past on this subject, had known more 
in regard to the subject of taxation upon matches he would not have 
said that which he has. 

In examining the present tariff laws I found a very heavy tax laid 
under existing laws upon zinc and spelter. Not satisfied with the tax 
reported by the committee, the Senator from Missouri moved to advance 
it. No one doubted his right to do so. 

Mr. VEST. The Senator is mistaken; I made no such motion. I 
never thought of any such motion; the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lo- 
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GAN] moved to advance it. I had nothing to do with it. I objected 
to its reduction. 

Mr. BAYARD. Then I say more: the Senator from Missouri advo- | 
cated the advance. 


Mr. VEST. No, sir; I did not advocate the advance. 


Mr. BAYARD. The Senator from Missouri wished to have it ad- 
vanced; that is certain. I do not insist that he was the original mover, 
but I merely state the fact that upon a tax already excessively high he 
favoredan increase. ThatiswhatImean. I objected to this, or betorel 
could object the Senator was warmly welcomed into the ranks of the pro- 
tectionists by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Concer]. After that I 
rose and expressed my regret to hear avowed the doctrine that because 
there was a local interest, that is to say, an interest in the locality whence 
any Senator came because of that he should feel himself bound to press 
it to the highest point of protection and of taxation for the sake of pro- 
tection. That was my remark. That seems to have given umbrageto 
the Senator from Missouri. It led to comment upon his position on this 
question with which I had no more to do than he—comments in the 
public press which seem to have given him great annoyance. I said to 
him then and I say to him now I do not subscribe to his doctrine as 
then stated. 

I wish further to say to him that this tariff discussion will begin and 
will end, and he will fail to find any vote of mine influenced in the 
slightest degree by any local interest of any one more or less connected 
with me by the ties of locality. If he believes otherwise he is entirely 
in error. The question of the tax on lucifer matches is no more to me 
than it is to him ; thereis no more local interest init to me than to him, 
and he knows but little of the condition of the tax or he would not have 
said what he has in regard to it. In the first place, the tariff of 35 per 
cent. is the existing law, but it is taxed under the list of wood manu- 
factures not enumerated. There is, therefore, not the change of a far- 
thing, not theadvance of a penny one way or the other upon the article. 
When I came into Congress in 1869 I found the excise tax imposed of 
1564 upon the lucifer-match business, a stamp tax of 1 cent on a box 
of one hundred matches, equivalent to from 100 to 300 per cent. ad 
valorem. 

I will go a little further. In 1882 it was proposed to strike that tax 
off. Here was a paradox in the history of taxation; the very manufact- 
urers who paid that tax were those who desired it to be continued. And 
why? The tax was by stamps. Foreigners could not readily obtain 
those stamps in order to affix them to each box of matches nor arrange 
the size of the boxes to suit; and therefore the tax of from 100 to 300 
per cent. ad valorem on this commodity operated as an absolute pro- 
hibition on the importation of matches, and, as the Senator says, for a 
single year the entire revenue collected on their importation was 8780. 
It was in its result an effectual prohibition, and I expect almost all the 
matches that came from abroad were smuggled. 

But what is the fact? I turn to the reports of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue and I discover that very nearly $3,500,000—I speak 
in round numbers—had been collected from this single manufactured 
article, and I find that almost every dollar of that three millions and a 
half went into the Treasury. There was no indirect taxation about it, 
no enhancing of price to the great body of consumers, but every dollar 
paid by the American people to the tax-gatherer on that article went 
into the public Treasury. The Commissioner of Internal Revenue in- 
forms us that the cost of collecting that tax was not the salary of a single 
clerk; it cost nothing but the paper upon which the stamp was printed 
and the mucilage which served to affix it to the box; that was all. 

I said then and I say now that when you find a tax so ſruitſul of net 
revenue spread all over the United States, paid by every man, woman, 
and child in the United States, precisely in accordance with the amount 
they consume, and when you find that no one has complained or can 
complain, because noone individually suffers, so equably is the tax dis- 
tributed, and you find that every dollar paid of the tax finds its way into 
the Treasury, let some one describe to me if he can a more equitable 


| and just feature of taxation. 


Now, I find in existence a tariff system that works exactly the oppo- 
site, that brings to the Treasury one dollar and costs the people of the 
country three dollars. Let me read one illustration of what I mean. 
I cut from the New York Times of day before yesterday the following: 


The duty on wood-screws is now 8 cents and 11 cents, according to size. This 
is an article which is necessarily, whether imported or domestic, used in some 
ſorin of native industry. It certainly can not be used by itself and separately, 
and every fraction of a cent added to ils cost inevitably adds to the cost of the 
manufacture into which it enters, and the number of manufactures into which it 
does enter is infinite. The present duty is specific. It is equivalent to ad valo- 
rem duties ranging from 19 per cent. up to 180 per cent. We have before us an 
authentic statement of the English prices for an assortment of wood-screws, such 
as are most gencrally used, amounting to 31,379 pounds, costing in England 
£612 18s. 1d., or $2,982.50, on which the duties are $3,304.15, or 110 per cent. 
have also an authentic statement of the prices for which the same screws can be 
bought of American makers for export. and they amount to £2,896.84, or $95.96 
less than the English screws. Meanwhile, the domestic prices are, by combina- 
tion, kept just under what the English screws could be imported for, duty paid. 
The 110 per cent. represents very nearly the exact bounty which American car- 
penters, joiners, and all others using screws are compelled to pay to the home 
manufacturers. Another instance of the same sort is cut tacks, on which the 
present duties range from 75 per cent. to 130 per cent., and which, even with these 
enormous duties, could be imported more cheaply than they can be bought here, 
but noone daresimport them in considerable quantities, because the bases er 
here would immediately lower their prices and render the venture unprofitable. 

We could multiply these examples. We have given enough to show distinctly 
what we mean when we say that the scheme to pass the tartirbill by a compro- 
mise“ among the various interests is a mischievous one, which can only result 
in gross injustice to the general public. Such a policy only needs to be pushed 
a little further to arouse the people to a point at which they will sweep the 
whole dishonest and oppressive system out of existence. 


This is but one illustration of the present tariff system which I rec- 
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ognized last summer when we were proposing to deal with the tariff, 
and it was the belief that a system existed which brought one dollar 
to the Treasury and enhanced prices to the consumers in the United 
States five dollars, benefiting one class at the cost of all other classes 
in the community. Itwas that which made me say we should hesitate 
before we repealed any tax which brought annually three and a half 
million dollars net revenue to the Treasury, every dollar of which was 
returned to the people who paid it, each individual paying just for 
for what he consumed and no more, and without the cost of a single 
extra clerk for its collection. That was my judgment. I delivered it 
to the Senate. Itso happened I was made acquainted with the facts 
because an intelligent gentleman who wasa fellow-townsman described 
to me, as he did to the Committee on Finance, the entire details of the 
business. There is more match manufacture carried on in Connecticut; 
there is more in Michigan; there is probably as much in Missouri; there 
may be infinitely more than in the State where my home lies. All this 
talk about this being a local industry which I am especially interested 
in keeping up and taxing other portions of the country to support is 
simply bosh and founded in absolute ignorance of the fact. Ihave had 
this sort of thing barked at my heels by the small fry of protectionists 
in my own State during the last canvass, but I did not expect it would 
be mentioned to me here, as if I was trying to sustain a monopoly, or 
urge the maintenance of a general tax in order to favor and stimulate 
local interests. 

I wish to see all taxes laid upon a principle. I wish every dollar 
paid for taxation should be paid for a public purpose. I do not believe 
it is a justifiable or safe policy to levy taxes except for a public benefit 
and purpose. I believe at the root of the fallacy of the doctrine of pro- 
tection per se lie the dangers of socialism and communism, for when- 
ever you shall induce the people of this country to believe that they 
have a right to use the public power of taxation for private profit, then 
naturally they will array themselves into battalions, each to secure for 
his own use the greatest amount of the public power that he can, 
wholly regardless of the public interest and welfare, 

Against that doctrine I opposed myself, and do so now, and when I 
found a tax existing under which every dollar that was collected went 
into the Treasury, that enhanced the cost to the consumer not one far- 
thing more than the amount of the tax that was paid back into the 
Treasury, I said then, and I say now, that upon every definition of 
sound political economy you should ponder carefully before you abolish 
such a tax and its contribution to the public Treasury, when there is 
such a list of other taxes that yield little or no revenue, and yet en- 
hance prices immensely to the great body of consumers for the private 
profit of individuals engaged in manufacture. 

I made my motion to arrest the repeal of this excise tax on matches, 
It was defeated, and alter my motion was defeated to strike it out I 
voted for the amendment which abolished the tax. I do not wish to 
obtrude my opinion obstructively upon a single item against that of 
the Senate, but my opinions are my own and I expressed them, as was 
my right and duty, and I take all the responsibility that accompanies 
it. I expect to deal fairly by my countrymen, and not to conceal or 
withhold my opinions on public subjects, although I may see those 
opinions defeated, as has often happened heretofore. 

Now we come to the other question. This bill contains a repeal of 
the excise tax upon matches. It withholds from the Treasury three 
and a half million dollars of revenue that it did not cost $500 to collect. 

Let it go; that is the judgment of the Senate. It is not my judg- 
ment, although I expect to vote for the bill that containsit. Now comes 
the other question. Having no longer an excise tax of 150 to 300 per 
cent. on this article, do you desire to have no revenue at all derived 
from the foreign product, or do you desire to lay no tariff for revenue? 
Will you say that 35 per cent. ad valorem upon this manufactured wood 
or wax, or whatever it is, is not a revenue tariff? I answer that the 
very materials that enter into the match are now taxed by your tariff. 

The ignitible composition, even the wood itself, is taxed to-day. It 
has been put back, by the vote of the Senate, on the tax-list. Every- 
thing that enters into the composition and manufacture of matches is 
taxed. The amendment which has so excited the ire, the wrath, and 
scorn of the Senator from Missouri is substantially in the existing law, 
and was there before I became a member of the Senate. 

But I wish to disabuse the Senator’s mind upon one fact. Do not 
speak of this as a Delaware industry; do not, in the spirit of justice 
that is due both to him and myself, speak of me as standing here to 
defend taxes favoring u local industry of any kind at the expense of 
the principle upon which I profess to lay taxation, because to do so is 
to be unjust and such a charge is entirely unfounded in fact. 

The question simply for the Senate to decide is, Is the present tariff 
rate upon matches undue or not? If it is, lower it; the Senate can so 
vote; there is no appeal from me about it. Personally, I apprehend 
there is scarcely a man in the body or in the country who could speak 
or vote on it with more disinterestedness than I on every ground, and 
this is not a just imputation of the Senator from Missouri. I inform 
him that he is mistaken as to the facts, first as to the effect of the tax, 
200 ae as snpposing that I had any special tenderness toward this 
su ` 
One individual connected with this business and one only is known 
tome. I understand their branches throughout thiscountry are many, 
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and I am disposed to believe that the company of which he is the head 
or the association of companies of which he is the head have greatly 
more property in half a dozen different States than they have in the 
one where he happens to live and where I live, 

My reason was plain. I wasin favor of obtaining revenue. l was 
for the tax that did not enhance prices to the great body of consumers 
beyond the amount of revenue that it brought to the Treasury. This 
tax perfectly answered this object: It has been the pleasure of-the 
Senate at the cry of ‘‘monopoly’’ not to stop to consider the facts of 
the case, but to repeal the tax. Monopolies are to me as odious as they 
can be to any man; but I know that there are results which capital, 
combined with skill, ingenuity, and enterprise, create which statutes 
can not prevent, and which can not be debarred from having their natu- 
ral effect. This can not be prevented. Every man who by his superior 
skill, energy, capital, and enterprise shall build up a business so vast 
in its extent that he can afford to accept a small rate of profit on a large 
scale of operation will undoubtedly drive out of competition smaller 
manufacturers, the proportion of whose profits must be greater upon a 
smaller scale, and who consequently can not furnish supplies at as low 
a rate in the market. 

T have heard of a vast establishment in this country where the profit 
upon each barrel of sugar was but 20 cents. How was wealth to be ac- 
cumulated at that rate? By multiplying the production.- A product 
of five barrels a day would not give a man wages to live upon; a prod- 
uct of 5,000 barrels a day soon makes him a millionaire, How shall 
you prevent these things? They were not created by statutes nor can 
statutes preventthem. They are logicaland natural results; they come 
in the train of wealth and civilization; they come in the line of finan- 
cial power that civilization begets. Mournas you may the inequalities 
of human fortune you can not prevent them any more than you can 
prevent the inequality of the human faculty to create wealth and gather 
fortune. That is all there is for the foundation for this talk of the mo- 
nopoly of the manufacture of matches. There is some chemical skill 
involved and I believe some chemical secrets. I can remember the very 
small beginnings only a few years ago of this manufacture and how it 
has progressed, with improved machinery, skill, and enterprise—and 
now it has grown until they own forests in Michigan and forests in Can- 
ada, wherever the best lumber is found, and conducting their busi- 
ness in a dozen different States, with agencies in all, upon so vast a 
scale and at so small a percentage of profit they necessarily exclude the 
competition of smaller and weaker rivals. That is about the whole 
history of this business as I understand it. Added to that was this 
stamp-tax which I have spoken of, amounting to from 150 to 300 per cent. 
ad valorem, and which for the reasons stated, effectually prevented for- 
cign competition and any importations. The question now is whether 
having repealed the excise tax you propose to relinquish all revenue 
from this manufactured product by abolishing the tariff-tax also. That 
is for the Senate to determine. It is not a matter of indifference to me 
but it is of about as much indifference to any other member of the Sen- 
ate as it is to me. 

Mr. VEST. I believe the Senator from Delaware concedes that the 
amount of revenue derived from the importation of this article last year 
was $781? 

Mr. BAYARD. I have tried to explain to the Senate that the ex- 
cise stamp-tax was the cause of that. The revenue from the excise tax 
was $3,500,000. It cost to collect it, I believe, not $500, and it all 
went into the Treasury; but it was the modus of collecting the tax by 
means of affixing stamps that made it impossible for foreigners to ob- 
tain and affix them. No box of matches, whether foreign or domestic, 
could be sold in the United States without a stamp affixed. There- 
fore the manufacturers in the United States who could obtain those 
stamps and put them on were protected against foreign competition. 
That was the result of it. Now you have stricken out all excise taxes: 
the Treasury is to lose on this item three million and a half dollars, 
and the question now is whether youare to lose whatever revenue may 
be obtained from the importation of this commodity, and taxing at the 
same time all the materials of which matches are composed leave the 
manufactured article open to compete with an untaxed competitor from 
foreign countries. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, a single word and I am done. The 
Senator from Delaware seems to think that I wanted to turn this into 
a personal controversy. He is simply mistaken. I simply wanted 
exact justice done between us as Senators. I donot propose to go before 
the country or have him make me go before the country as protecting 
a local industry at the expense of the public. 

The Senator says he has no sort of intention to protect any local in- 
dustry more than any other. I make no question of veracity with the 
distinguished Senator, of course. When the discussion upon matches 
was up, when the internal-revenue bill was before the Senate, the Sena- 
tor from Michigan, as I said to-day, distinctly charged that this was a 
Delaware monopoly and that the Diamond Match Company radiated 
from Wilmington, Delaware, throughout the length and breadth of this 
whole land. They have to-day a firm in the city of Saint Louis, but 
it is owned in Wilmington, and so with a good many other cities; the 
heud-center of the monopoly is in the State of Delaware. 

I had a right then to believe, and the country had a right to believe, 
that after the Finance Committee, made up of a majority of high pro- 
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tectionists, had not put any tax upon matches, and the Senator from 
Delaware came in with two amendments, one fora duty on matches and 
the other on gunpowder, both of them industries in his own State, that 
he was looking out for the interests of his constituents, ashe had a right 
to do if he believed that the protection of those interests did not inter- 
fere with the interests of the people at large. That is the whole of it, 
and the Senator can not by any sort of possibility escape this fact, 
although he says there is a paucity of facts in the statement I made to 
the Senate—he cannot escape the fact that he has been conspicuous in the 
assertion, from beginning to now ef this interminable debate, day after 
day and hour after hour, that there was too much revenue, and that we 
ought to cut down the revenue, that there was a surplus and that it was 
the prolific source of public corruption and of vicious legislation. Yet 
the Senator from Delaware says he is moved in this matter now solely 
and entirely with a view to increase the revenue, and when the bill by 
no possibility can reach within $5,000,000 or $14,000,000 of the ac- 
knowledged surplus in the Treasury for the next financial year. 

I was under the impression that the Democratic party wanted to re- 
duce revenue and cut down the tariff duties, but instead of that here 
is an article of universal necessity, an article that the poorest and 
humblest family in this land uses daily, and we, led by the Senator from 
Delaware, are to pick out that upon which to place a duty of 35 per 
cent. Nobody knows what revenue it will raise, but the more it raises 
the better for my argument inthis case. I say that salt, that lumber, 
that matches, that the necessaries of life of the American people should 
be relieved from taxation. To-day we have a surplus in the Treasury, 
and for the next year we shall have a surplus, and it is not the position 
of the Democratic party to increase the revenue by taxing the articles 
that go into the necessary and daily life of cach American citizen. 

As to zinc, let me set the Senator right, for like the rest of us he is 
human and liable to make mistakes as to facts also. The RECORD 
will show that the Senator is utterly mistaken in regard to the history 
of the zine question. I came into the Senate and found the Senator 
from Delaware just rising to move a reduction in the duty on zine and 
spelter. I said to him at the time that I had something to say in re- 
gard to the question of reducing the duty. I never moved to increase 
the duty. The Senator from Illinois [Mr. LoGAN] moved it. I had 
nothing to do with it, was not consulted about it, and did not propose 
to vote for it; but I said what I intended to say in regard to keeping 
the duty where it was, and that only. I was then called out of the 
Senate unavoidably, and I went to one or two Senators on the oppo- 
site side to secure a pair and found I could not doso. I then spoke to 
the Senator from Delaware, and he paired with me upon the question 
of zinc. Afterward I saw in the RECORD that upon the vote on the 
motion of the Senator from Illinois to continue the present duty on 
zinc he had declared the pair and no other vote was taken. I intended 
to pair and supposed I had paired simply upon the question of reduc- 
ing the duty and of keeping it where it is; for I said distinctly in my 
few remarks to the Senate at the time that I merely proposed to keep 
the duty upon zinc where it was fixed by the present law, believing 
that it was just and equitable, and only a fir proportion of the pro- 
tection that was given to the different industries throughout the coun- 
try without detriment to the interests of the public at large. 

I never moved to increase the duty, I never argued for an increase 
of duty. It is the imagination of the Senator from Delaware when he 
saysso. Hedeclared the pair himself, honestly of course, but I paired 
with him upon the main question and the only question as I conceived 
in the whole thing, and that was whether his motion should prevail 
which cut down the duty on zine, or whether it should stay at the rate 
fixed by the committee. 

Mr. President, that is all I desire to say about it. 


for I concede what the Democratic party has always said, that he has 
the right to see that in the distribution of these tariff duties the State 
of Delaware should receive its proportionate share. The difference, as 
I said before, between the two ies, and in that the Senator from 
Delaware and myself I hope will not disagree, is that the Republican 
believes in protection first and revenue afterward, and our party 

ieves in revenue with protection incidental, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concurring in the 
amendment made as in Committee of the Whole to insert after line 1543: 

Friction or lucifer matches of all descriptions, 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

en this question the yeas and nays are demanded. 

. MORRILL. I hope Senators will not ask for the yeas and nays 
on this question. This is a reasonable duty. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missouri [M 
Vest] demanded the yeas and nays. Is there a second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BUTLER (when his name was called). 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON]. 
would vote, and therefore I withhold my vote. 

Mr. HOAR (when his name was called). The Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. HARRIS] spoke to me about pairing with him, but before 
we had finished the conversation he said asI was to be here he preferred 
to pair with some Senator who would be absent, and I made no pair 


r. 


I am paired with the 
I do not know how he 


I have made no | 
attack on the Senator, nor would I consider itin the nature of an attack, | 


with him whatever; but I understand that his colleague [Mr. JACK- 
SON] is under the impression that he did pair withme. Ishall refrain 
from voting; but if any other Senator is paired with the Senator from 

Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS] I shall vote. 
Mr. McDILL (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Tam paired with the 


Senator from Mississippi [Mr. LAMAR]. 
Mr. McMILLAN (when his name was called). 
Senator from North Carolina [ MI. Ransom]. If he were here, Ishould 


vote yea.” 
Mr. MITCHELL (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. JOHNSTON]. If he were here, I should vote 


cn. 

Mr. SHERMAN (when his name was called). I am paired on this 
vote and was on the previous one, in regard to coal, with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY]. I should vote yea“ and he prob- 
ably would vote “‘nay.’’ 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS] is pai 
with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. KELLOGG], and I vote yea.“ 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Iam paired with the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. VAN Wyck]. Ido not know how he would vote; therefore I 
refrain from voting. 

Mr. BUTLER. Iam paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CAMERON], as I announced before, but I understand from his col- 
league that he would vote “ yea,” and as that is my vote I shall vote 
* rea.“ 

Mr. PENDLETON. I am paired with the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Manone]. I do not know how he would vote, and I refrain from 
voting. 

Mr. JACKSON. 
count of indisposition. 
[Mr. KELLOGG]. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Iam paired with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
GARLAND], who is absent on account of indisposition. 

The result was announeed—yeas 34, nays 15; as follows: 


My colleague [Mr. HARRIS] left the Senate on ac 
His pair is with the Senator from Louisiana 


So the amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in line 
1551, after the word descriptions,“ to insert “wholly or partially 
manufactured;’’ so as to read: 

Gloves, kid or leather, of all descriptions, wholly or partially manufactured, 
50 per cent. ad valorem. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

‘The next amendment made as in Commitiee of the Whole was tostrike 
out from line 1556 to line 1560, in the following words: 


Gunpowder and all explosive substances used for mining, hasio 
or sporting pu not specially 


YEAS—Hi. 
Ailison, Coke, Jonas, Pugh, 
Anthony. Conger. Jones of Florida, Rollins, 
Barrow, Davis of W. Va. Lapham, Sawyer, 
Bayard, Dawes, Maxey, Sewell, 
Blair, Gorman, Miller of Cal., Slater, 
Butler Harrison, Miller of N. Y.. Tabor, 
n, Hin, Morgan, Windom, 
Camden, Hoar, Morrill, 
Cameron of Wis., Jackson, Platt, 
NAYS—15. 
Aldrich, Davis of NL, Ingalls, Vest, 
Beck, George. n Walker, 
Brown, Groome Plumb Wil 
Cockrell, Hale Vance, 
ABSENT—27. 
Cameron of Pa., Grover, Lamar, Ransom, 
Edmunds, MeDill, Saulsbury, 
Fair, A McMillan, Saunders, 
Farley Hawley, McPherson Sherman, 
Ferry. Johnston, Mahone, Van Wyck, 
Frye, Jones of Nevada, Mitchell, Voorhees, 
Garland, Kellogg, Pendleton, 


artillery, 


, and all fireworks or parts thereof, enumer- 


ated or provided for in this act, 30 per cent. ad valorem. 
And in lieu thereof to insert: ; 
Gunpowder and all Sphero tee naor œ mining, 8 A AoT: 
w nts or S 
pound; valued abowe30 cents per pound, 10 cente ber. 
Mr. VEST. I understand that is a large increase of the tariff duty 
| on porad: and I should like to know why it is done. 
| Mr. MORRILL. The Senator from Missouri is mistaken. Thepres- 
| ent law is 20 per cent. more than the specitic rate proposed here on each 
| of the articles. : 
| Mr. VEST. Iam informed otherwise bya gentleman on the Finance 
Committee. I have not figured it up myself. Does the chairman of 
the committee say this is not an increase? 
Mr. MORRILL. I say it is a diminution of 20 per cent. on each 
article. 
Mr. VEST. As the committee first reported it? 
| Mr. MORRILL. No, sir; as the amendment is. 
Mr. VEST. I should like to hear from the Senator from Vermont, 
the chairman of the committee, why the report of the committee was 
changed and this increase made? 
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Mr. MORRILL. I am reluctant to engage in a debate upon an article 


where the proposition is manifestly fair. It will be understood, I 

by almost every one that there is hardly a gunpowder estab- 
lish, ment in the country that lives ten years without exploding and 
killing various persons in the manufacture. In the present 
bill the original proposition taken from the Tariff Commission was to 
put an ad valorem rate upon it, but it was thought much better to place 
a specific duty, and therefore the committee recommended this amend- 
ment. I hope there will be no more explosions on the other side of the 
Chamber to-night. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I shouldlike to ask the Senator from Vermont if 
there are any explosions in the powder manufactories on the other side 
of the water, or are they confined alone to the New England States? 

Mr. INGALLS and others. Delaware. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Thatis remarkable logic for the chairman of the 
Finance Committee, very remarkable logic, and remarkable learning, to 
tell us that these powder factories blow up every few years and therefore 
they must be Isthe Government of the United States to be 
made an insurance company to protect a few men engaged in manufact- 
uring powder? 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President this is not specially a New England 
manufacture. I think itis very distantfrom New England. Thechief 
production of itis elsewhere. 

Mr. HALE. In what State? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Where are the factories located? 

Mr. MORRILL. Some of the best powder made in any country is 
made in Delaware. I appeal to the Senator from Missouri if he would 
not desire to have the manufacture of powder in this couutry in case of 
any em cy whatever. I think we ought to encourage it. 

Mr. BROWN. As this is an article of prime necessity used by every- 
body, I move in line 1563 to strike out the word 6“ and insert ‘‘4,’’ 
and in line 1564 to strike out 10“ and insert ‘‘6;’ so as to read: 


Gunpowder and all osive substances used for m ning, blasting, artillery, 
or ene purposes, when valued at 20 cents or less per pound, 4 cents per 
pound; ued above 20 cents per pound, 6 cents per pound. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Brown] to the amendment made as 
in Committee of the Whole. ‘ 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, under the present tariff law gun- 
powder is taxed 6 cents a pound when it costs less than 20 cents and 
10 cents a pound when it costs more than 20 cents, and in addition 20 
per cent. ad valorem in each case. The report of the Tariff Commis- 
sion was to strike off the addition of ad valorem and levy the specific 
duty. That was the schedule reported, I believe, to the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Representation was made to me by a gentleman concerned 
in the manufacture, whose home and whose manufactory are in the 
State of Connecticut, that if the duty was ad valorem the manufactur- 
ers feared the question of undervaluation, and if Congress would agree 
to abate the 20 per cent. of the existing duty it would be greatly bet- 
ter for their interests in every way to have the specific duty levied. As 
this would be a reduction of 20 per cent., which was about equivalent 
to the reduction upon other matters in the tariff, it occurred to me that 
it would be fair and reasonable. 

Now, I have a word to say about this manufacture of powder. The 
Government of the United States owns no works of its own for that pur- 
pose. There is not a pound of powder made by the Government of the 
United States; it is made entirely by private individuals; and yet it is 
a prime essential not only to have in existence but to have the means of 
creating in theemergencies of war. I donotmeantosay that you should 
grant bounties for its man but I do mean to say that the Gov- 
ernment itself should no more be without powder than without weap- 
ons; and yet we know that powder can not be kept a great length of 
time without deterioration. It must not exist in too great a stock, but 
must be replaced by a fresh manufacture of the article. 

The question is whether it is undue to levy a specific duty of 6 and 
10 cents a pound graded according to price. I am not able to tell the 
Senate, for I am not versed in the practice of this explosive, how much 
the proposed duty amounts to ad valorem—I do not know—but I do 
know that it isan article capable according to the statements of the man- 
ufacturers of great undervaluation, and therefore, if that be so, a spe- 
cifie duty is safer for the Government than an ad valorem. 

The use of gunpowder for a great many purposes is fast being dis- 
placed. Other explosives, dynamite, preparations of nitro-glycerine, 
and the like, are taking the place of gunpowder; and yetit remains an 
essential of warfare. It is for the country to consider whether or not 
as the Government has no manufactories of its own it is not well for it 
at << to EENT en not using the word protect—the manufact- 
ure by so laying its duties as to prevent an unjust op ion by forei 
undervaluation. That is all there is of it. ii 1 = 

The business is not only peculiar in itself, not only necessarily car- 
ried on by persons who have to devote a lifetime to it, but it is one es- 
sential to the Government of the United States, for the Government 
must have it by enco ment to individuals to keep up their mills, 
or else have factories of its own. I question the latter policy. I be- 
lieve, however, that this rate of duty is not an unreasonable one, nor 
beyond the ordinary ayerage which this bill contains for ordinary Ameri- 


can manufactures. I have not the slightest idea that this average of 6 
and 10 cents is more than equivalent to 30 per cent.; but that I do not 
know. 

Mr. VEST. If the statement which the Senator from Delaware has 
made as to facilitating the manufacture of powder is placedon the mil- 
itary necessities of the Government, I have simply to say that in the 
event of war and a necessity for the manufacture of powder by the 
United States, with our mechanical genius and our mechanical skill, in 
thirty days we could make powder and have factories ready to make all 
the powderneeded and of as good quality as that now manufactured here. 

Why, Mr. President, in the late war between the confederacy and the 
United States the Confederate States, without genius, without skilled 
labor, were able to manufacture their powder to any extent, enough to 
carry on the war for four years. And yet the Senator from Delaware 
tells me that it takes a generation to find out how to make powder. I 
know that it was made in the State of Missouri at the commencement 
of the late war, powder that I take it was good for all purposes, for it 
succeeded in killing a large number of people and was used for the pur- 

of actual warfare. But, sir, I take it for granted that this is an 
increase over the bill as reported from the Finance Committee. 

Mr. BAYARD. I distinctly stated that the present tax was dimin- 
ished 20 per cent. 

Mr. VEST. But I say itis an increase over the bill reported by the 
Committee on Finance, and I asked the chairman of that committee 
why it was done, and he answered me with the facetious expression that 
he wanted no more explosions. That is the answer of a statesman ! 
Of course I can say nothing after that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Brown] to the amend- 
ment of the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. VEST called for the yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk p ed to call the roll. 

Iam a paired with the 


Mr. BUTLER (when his name was called). 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON]; but eving that he 
would vote ‘‘ nay on this proposition, I vote “‘ nay.” 

Mr. ROLLINS (when Mr. GROOME’S name was called). The Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. Grooms] is paired with the Senator from 
New York [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. JACKSON (when Mr. HARRIS’S name was called). Iannounce 
now for the rest of the evening the pair of my colleague [Mr. HARRIS] 
with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. KELLOGG]. 

Mr. McMILLAN (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Ransom]. If he were here I 
should vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. JONAS (when Mr. McPHERSON’s name was called). The Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. McPHERSON] is paired with the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. VAN WVCEI. 

Mr. PENDLETON (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. MAHONE]. 

Mr. SHERMAN (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

d Mr. EDMUNDS. Iam paired with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 

ARLAND |. 

Mr. CAMDEN. Iam paired with the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
TABOR]. Not knowing how he would vote, I withhold my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 18, nays 22; as follows: 


YEAS—18. 
Barrow, Davis of III., Vest, 
Beck, Mo 8 Walker, 
Brown In; z Williams, 
rell. Jackson, Sewell, 
Coke, Jonas, Vance, 
NAYS—22, 
Allison, X Hoar, Rollins, 
Anthony, Dawes, — 25 Sawyer, 
yard, Farley, Miller of Cal 5 Slater, 
Butler, Frye, Morrill, Windom. 
l, Hale, Platt, 
Cameron of Wis., Harrison, Plumb, 
ABSENT—36. 
Aldrich, Jones of Nevada, Mitchell, 
Blair, Groome, Kellogg, Pendleton, 
Camden, Grover, Lamar, Ransom, 
Cameron of Pa., Hampton, Logan, Saulsbury, 
Davis of W. Va., Bais MeDill, Saunders, 
Edmunds, Hawley, McMillan, Sherman, 
Fair, Hill, McPherson, Tabor, 
Ferry, Johnston, Mahone, an Wyck, 
Garland; Jones of Florida, Miller of N. Y., Voorhees. 


So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question recurs on concurring 
in the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in 
line 1591, after the word act,“ to strike out 30“ and insert 20; 
so as to make the clause read : 


Hats, &., materials for: Braids, plaits, flats, laces, trimmings, tissues, willow 
sheets and squares, used for making or ornamenting bats, bopnets, and hoods, 
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posed ip, grass, palm-leaf, willow, hair, whalebone, or any other 
parr Bere 2 8 specially — — or provided ſor in thisact 20 per 
cent. ad valorem. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in 
line 1596, after the word silk,“ to insert or of silk;’’ and after the 
word cotton,“ in the same line, to strike out but of which cotton 
is the component material of chief value;“ -so as to read: 

Hatters’ plush, composed of silk or of silk and cotton, 25 per cent. ad valorem, 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in 
line 1602, after the word ‘‘india-rubber,”’ to strike out ‘‘ articles com- 
posed of: Braces, suspenders, webbing, goring, or other;“ so as to make 
the clause read: 

India-rubber fabrics, composed wholly or in part of india-rubber, not specially 
enumerated or provided for in thisact, 30 per cent. ad valorem. 

The amendment was concurred in. . 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in line 
1620, after the word leather,“ to insert and leather not specially 
enumerated or provided for in this act;’’ so as to read: 

Leather, bend or belting leather, and Spanish or other sole leather, and leather 
not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 15 per cent. ad valorem. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in line 
1622, after the word or,“ to strike out untanned ’’ and insert tanned 
and dressed; so as to make the clause read: 

Calfskins, tanned, or tanned and dressed, and dressed upper leather of all other 
kinds, and skins dressed and ed, of all kinds, not specially enumerated or 
provided for in this act, and skins of morocco, finished, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, after 
line 1632, to insert: 

Garden seeds, except seed of the sugar-beet, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I hope that will not be concurred in. I ask for 
the yeas and nays upon it. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. PLATT. Though it is late, I ask the indulgence of the Senate 
while I make a plain statement with relation to this matter, because it 
seems to me so unjust and so unwise to put garden seeds on the free- 
list. There is a duty now upon them of 20 per cent. All I ask is that 
that duty may be maintained. The production of garden seeds in this 
country is about $3,000,000; the importation is $1,600,000, which shows 
that the duty is in no sense a prohibitory duty. There are engaged in 
this business 2,500 seed-growers. They have under cultivation fifty to 
sixty thousand acres of land, and they employ 10,000 persons. It is 
the only agricultural product, the only branch of agricultural industry 
where anything is raised in this country where there can he foreign com- 
petition with it that is not protected. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the Senator now allow me to ask him whether 
there is any consumption for these articles among any other class than 
agriculturists. You are protecting one branch of agriculture at the 
expense of another, and at the expense of nobody else. 

Mr. PLATT. Partly that is true, and partly it is not true. Per- 
sons who are not engaged in agriculture but who are engaged in horti- 
culture use these garden seeds. It is not farmers alone; it is every in- 
dividual in the country almost who has a house and a small lot of 
ground who uses these seeds. And I was going to say one other thing 
which fully answers the suggestion of the Senator from Alabama. It 
is for the interest of every man in this country who buys garden seeds 
that this protection should be upon them, and the reason is a reason 
which I stated once before in the Senate. These seeds are not on the 
other side put up for sale in this country, they are sold in bulk to peo- 
ple who put them up here and represent them to be seeds of American 
growth. I think I am safe in saying that there are no seeds sold in this 
country that are represented to be seeds of foreign growth, because the 
persons who buy them would not buy, except in the case of a very few 
articles, seeds that were not raised in this country; but that is entirely 
unimportant. 

All these seeds are put up by persons who buy them in bulk repre- 
sented to be seeds of American growth, because that is the only way 
they can sell them, and in very many instances they are the refuse of 
two or three years’ sales abroad. I have a letter here from a seed-grower 
giving an instance of foreign-bought seeds, purchased by a neighbor of 
his, and sold for mangel-wurzel beets, which produced thirteen differ- 
ent varieties of beets. Therefore I say it is not only unjust, but it is 
unwise to encourage this importation of foreign seeds. 

One thing more: The only persons who will derive any benefit from 
putting these seeds in the free-list are persons who are engaged in what 
seems to be an unfair enterprise, that is, the persons who buy these seeds 
and put them up representing them to be American seeds. The con- 
sumers, the persons who buy the seeds, will never find any cheapening 
on that account. 

Mr. MORGAN. I never knew any tax to be asked yet where there 
were not at least a dozen good reasons for it. Now the Senator takes a 
distinction between agriculture and horticulture. He says agricultur- 
ists do not use garden seeds but horticulturists do. It does not make 


any difference; they all belong to the great farming community. Here 
we tax the farmers of this country, whatever the per cent. is, 15 I be- 
lieve, on the seeds with which they are to replenish their farms when- 
ever they getout. Acertain portion of them, numbering about as many 
thousands as thereare millions engaged in the production of corn, wheat, 
rye, barley, &c., in the West and Northwest, claim that they must be 
protected in their agriculture. Why, sir, you might as well put apro- 
tection on peaches, apples, turnips, and things ofthat sort. Thetruth 
is that it very often turns out that we are compelled to go abroad to get 
seeds. Intimes of drought, such as we had here last year, the seeds are 
very much damaged and are in some cases entirely extirpated and de- 
stroyed, and we are obliged to get them from somewhere. 

Now, what is the reason that some particular latitude or some par- 
ticular climate in the United States that can produce better seed than 
is raised generally elsewhere should have a protection against the other 
agriculturists of this country in their production, for there is nobody 
that purchases the seeds except some person engaged in agriculture? 
They are bought entirely for the purpose of propagating gardens and 
providing families with necessary articles of food. 

It seems to me that this is a tax which violates wise economy, and, 
indeed, it violates the laws of nature to lay a tax upon the seeds of the 
earth. The people of the United States onght to be free to go to any 
country to get good seed, and it ought to be a matte. of encouragement 
on the part of the laws of the Government of the United States to have 
good seeds brought in from any and every other country in the world. 
Instead of that we are putting a tax to keep them out. 

I suppose that the dealers in seed and the users of seed are capable 
of protecting themselves against any fraud or imposition in packing for- 
eign-raised seed and putting it off under the name of American seed for 
sale in the markets. If that can be done under the present protection 
it will be done, it makes no difference what the protection may be. If 
our purpose is to keep faulty and bad seeds out of the market there 
ought to be a prohibitory tariif, or if not a prohibitory tariff a law to 
prohibit the importation of seeds. Here we are scattering these seeds 
broadcast through the country; the United States Government buys 
them up; we put them in the possession of each other; we have laws by 
which we distribute them to the people throughout the United States, 
a practice that I should like to see dispensed with, but at the same time 
we are doing it, and yet we are taxing at a high rate the seeds that we 
distribute to our constituents. The Government of the United States 
is to go into a protected market to buy the seeds, while we are pretend- 
ing to collect a large percentage of revenue upon them. 

Mr. PLATT. I intended to say when I was up before that this is 
not a matter which specially affects my State. The industry in Con- 
necticut is very small compared with the industry in other States. 
These seed-farms are scattered through New Jersey and Pennsylvania and 
New York and Massachusetts and California and very many other States 
of the Union. It is not a thing which affects my State particularly, 
although there are some seed-growers there; but in the very next line 
of this bill flaxseed is taxed 20 cents per bushel and hemp-seed is taxed 
and so are various other seeds. It has been the policy of this Govern- 
ment to tax them. Now, if garden seeds are not to be taxed let us 
strike them all out. 

Mr. MORGAN. Hemp-seed is not taxed. Flaxseed is. 

Mr. PLATT. Hemp-seed is certainly taxed. 

Mr. MORGAN. Oh, no. The reason for putting flaxseed 

Mr. PLATT. Hemp-seed istaxed 25 cents a bushel. I do not know 
what it is in this bill, but by the present law it is taxed 25 cents a 
bushel. 

Mr. LAPHAM. I desire to make one suggestion in reference to this. 
We tax wheat and corn and oats and barley; we tax all the grains that 
are annual productions which come to us from abroad. Garden seeds, 
the great bulk of them, require two years to produce them. You have 
got to raise the root one year and then put them out to seed another. 
It is a slower process. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Will the Senator from New York permit me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. LAPHAM. In one moment. If wheat or corn or barley is 
imported we can detect by the eyesight whether the article is genuine 
or whether it is not. In respect to garden seeds, the only mode in 
which you can determine whether they are genuine seeds or not is to 
put them to the process of germination; and before that is accomplished 
the season has passed by and they become worthless. The only mode 
by which the American people can be sure of good garden seeds is to 
have them from the home production as a guarantee of their genuine- 
ness, and that is the reason for this imposition. It is an entirely just 
one, and I hope it will be continued. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Did I understand the gentleman from New York 
to say that it required two years in order to grow garden seeds? 

Mr. LAPHAM. It requires two seasons to produce many of the 

en seeds. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Will they not sprout in one season? 

Mr. LAPHAM. You raise the roots one season and set them out the 
next year for the seed. I should like to see my friend raise beet seed 
or onion seed in one year. If he can do it, he has a more prolific soil 
in Missouri than we have in New York. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
the Committee of the Whole in this amendment. 
The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 


Mr. PLATT (when Mr. HAWLEY’S name was called). My colleague 
[Mr. Haw ey] is paired with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
HAMPTON]. 


Mr. HILL (when his name was called). 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. WILISAMS]. à a 

Mr. McDILL (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Lamar]. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. MITCHELL] fo paired with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
JOHNSTON]. 


I am paired with the Sen- 


Mr. McMILLAN (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. RANsom]. If he were here, I 
should vote ‘‘yea.’’ A : 

Mr. McPHERSON (when his name was called). I am paired with 


the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. VAN Wyck]. 

Mr. PENDLETON (when his name was called). 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. MAHONE]. 

The roll-call was concluded. ; 

Mr. BUTLER. Iam paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania 
Mr. 5 If he were present, I should vote nay.““ 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I am paired with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
GARLAND]. f À 

Mr. BECK (after having voted in the negative). I withdraw my 
vote. The Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE], with whom I am paired, 
is absent. I should vote yea“ if he were here. ‘ 

Mr. CAMDEN. I desire toannounce forthe evening that I am paired 
with the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TABOR]. 

Mr. MCMILLAN. By arrangement the pair of the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. RANsoM] with myself is transferred from me to 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. SAUNDERS], and I am at liberty to 


Iam paired with 


vote. I vote yea. 
The result was announced—yeas 22, nays 20; as follows: 
YEAS—22. 
Aldrich, Dawes, MeMillan, Sa a 
Anthony, Frye. Miller of N. Y., Sewell, 
Blair, n, © Š 8 
Cameron of Wis., Hoar, Platt, Windom. 
Conger, Lapham, Plumb, 
Davis of W. Va., Logan, Rollins, 
NAYS—20. 

Barrow Davis of III. Jackson, 
Ba À Farley, onas, Saulsbury, 
Call, George, Jones of Florida, Slater, 
Cockrell Groome, Maxey, Vance, 
Coke, 1 4 Morgan, Walker. 

ABSENT—S. 
Allison, Garland, Jones of Nevada, a 
Beck, Gorman, Kellogg, Saunders, 
Brown, Grover, Lamar, Tabor, 
Butler, Hale, MceDill, Van Wyck. 
Camden, Hampton, M m, Vest. 
Cameron of Pa., Mahone. Voorhees, 
Edmunds, Hawley, Miller of Cal., Williams, 
Fair, ill, Mitchell, 
Ferry, Johnston, Pendleton, 


So the amendment was concurred in. = 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in line 
1638, after the word ‘‘squared,’’ to strike out 75 and insert ‘60.’ 

Mr. BECK. I think there was a mistake there. The understand- 
ing was that we should strike out 75 and insert 65,“ and add 
“and 10 cents” after the word ‘‘dollar.’’ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is at the end. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. In line 1641, after the word dollar,“ 
and ten cents“ was inserted; so as to make the clause read: 


Marble of all kinds, in block, rough or squared, 60 cents per cubic foot. 


Mr. BECK. That ought to be ‘‘65.”’ 

Mr. MORRILL. It should be ‘‘ 65.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. By unanimous consent the correction 
may be made. ‘‘ Sixty-five’? will be inserted instead of 60.“ Is 
there objection? - The Chair hears no objection, and that correction will 
he made. The reading of the clause as amended will be continued. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

Veined marble, sawed, dressed, or otherwise, including marble slabs and 
marble paving tiles, $1.10 per cubic foot, 

The amendment as amended was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, after 
line 1655, to strike out: 

Pencils of wood, filled with lead or other material (except slate), and pencils 
of lead, and pencil-leads not in wood, 50 cents per gross. 

And in lieu thereof to insert: 


Pencils of wood, filled with lead or other material, and pencils of lead. 50 cents 
“aed ti 30 per cent, ad valorem; pencil-leads, not in wood, 10 per cent. ad 
lorem. 


The amendment was concurred in. 
The AcTING SECRETARY. The next amendment made as in Com- 
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The question is on concurring with | mittee of the Whole was, in line 1668, after the word “ clay,“ to insert 


or wood;’’ so as to read: 


Pi pipe-bowls, and all smokers’ articles whatsoever, not specially enumer- 
e for in this act, 70 per cent, ad valorem ; all common pipes of 
clay or wood, 35 per cent. ad valorem. 


Mr. MORRILL. That should not be agreed to. These pipes of 
wood are very expensive articles of luxury and they ought not to come 
in at the same rate as common pi 

Mr. McPHERSON. I do not know what motion has been made— 
there is so much confusion in the Chamber; but I move to strike out 
the words of wood, so as to have them come under the former enu- 
meration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concurring in the 
insertion of those words. The question is whether the Senate will con- 
cur in the insertion of the words. 

The amendment was non-concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in 
line 1676, before the word“ precious,“ to insert ‘‘diamonds, cut or un- 
cut, and; and in line 1677, after the word kinds,“ to strike out 
10 and insert 25; so as to make the clause read: 

Diamonds, cut or uncut, and precious stones of all kinds, 25 per cent. ad va- 


Mr. ALDRICH. This amendment should not be agreed to. 

Mr. FRYE. It is mere humbug. 

Mr. SEWELL. I wish to state to the Senate that I have no interest 
in the matter of diamonds; I do not expect toown any; but thisis sim- 
ply offering a premium to have diamonds brought into this country 
without any duty being paid at all and drive from the business the re- 
spectable houses now engaged in it, who are paying promptly the pres- 
ent duty of 10 per cent. I believe from my knowl of the business 
that anything above that will simply place it where the Government 
can not get the revenue, which is now about a million dollars. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon concurring in 
the amendment. 

The amendment was non-concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in line 
1695, after the word ton,“ to insert and upon stones as above, hewn, 
dressed, or polished, $1.50 per ton ; ’’ so as to read: 

Stones, unmannfactured, or undressed, freestone, granite, sandstone, and all 
building or monumental stone, except marble, not specially enumerated or pro- 
vided for in this act, $1 per ton. and upon stones us above, hewn, dressed, or pol- 
ished, $1.50 per ton. , 

The amendment was concurred in. . 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, after 
line 1685 of the printed amendments, corresponding with line 1697 of 
the printed bill, to insert: 

Provided, That exporters of meats, whether packed or smoked, which have 
been cured in the United States with imported salt, shall upon satisfactory proof, 
under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe, that such 
meats. have been cured with imported salt, have refunded to them from the Treas- 
ury the duties paid on the salt so used in curing such exported meats, inamounts 
not less than $100. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. This amendment is not in the printed 
amendments. It was adopted after the amendments were printed. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I see the Senator from Illinois [Mr. LoGan] is 
now present. I think he gave notice to the Senate that he would move 
to put salt on the free-list. Iam anxiously awaiting that motion. I 
shall support it very heartily. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is not in order now under the ruling which 
has been made. 

Mr. SAWYER. We must get through with the committee amend- 
ments first. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. The amendment just read is not 
printed in the copy of the printed amendments that J have. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It was adopted after the amendments 
were printed. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I have the amended bill and there is 
no such amendment in it. I ask that it gu over until to-morrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to passing over 
this provision until to-morrow? The Chair hears no objection, and it 
will go over. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in 
the free-list, under the head of chemicals, in line 1845, before black,“ 
to insert ‘‘aniline or;’’ so as to read: 

Aniline or black salts and black tares. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. That amendment was proposed by the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. DAwes]. I should like to have a 
little explanation of its meaning. I am afraid it might be construed 
to bring in all aniline colors. . 

Mr. DAWES. Aniline salts? 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. It says ‘‘aniline or black salts.“ 

Mr. DAWES. Put in the word ‘‘salts’’ after ‘‘aniline.’’ 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Very well. 

Mr. DAWES. I think that had better be transferred to the A's 


now by unanimous consent. 
Mr. N. Oh, no; that is not necessary. 
Very well. 


Mr. DAWES. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be amended 
to read: 
Aniline salts or black salts. 


The question is on concurring in it as amended. 

The amendment as amended was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in line 
1866, after waters,” to strike out “‘netural”’ and insert all not arti- 
ficial, together with the bottles or jugs in which the same are imported; 
so as to read: 

Mineral waters, all not artificial, together with the bottles or jugs in which the 
same are imported. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have no objection to admitting mineral waters 
free, but I have some doubt whether under that clause they will not 
evade the whole duty on bottles. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I move to strike out, after the word artificial, 
the words ‘‘together with the bottles or jugs in which the same are im- 
ported;’’ so as to read: 

Mineral waters, all not artificial. 


The reason for it is very obvious. Under this provision bottles can 
be introduced here free of duty, and it is a very unjust thing to the glass 
maunfacturers of this country to allow in that way the importation of 
foreign bottles sufficient for the purposes of the country. Any kind of 
water can be put in the bottles and transported here free under this 
clause as it stands. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New Jersey objects 
to the whole amendment. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. No, sir; Iam willing to keep in the words min- 
eral waters, all not artificial,” and then to strike out together with 
the bottles or jugs in which the same are imported.“ 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The Senator moves to amend by strik- 
ing out the words together with the bottles or jugs in which the same 
are imported. , 

Mr. BECK. That does seem to me to be hunting for the smallest 
possibility that can be imagined to impose taxes. mineral waters 
come in bottles, and when the bottles are once here they compete just 
as much whether they are taxed or untaxed. What difference does it 
make to the home bottle manufacturer after the bottles once get here 
whether they pay a tax or not? That is the whole case. For fearsome- 
body will put water in a bottle that he would not otherwise bring in in 
order to get the bottle in, now the suggestion is made that water that 
nobody would want except to get the bottle would be brought here un- 
der false pretenses. That is the smallest thing I have heard yet. I 
want the yeas and nays on that. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The Senator from Kentucky is well aware of the 
fact that there are a large number of bottles brought into this country 
containing mineral waters. Ifitisthe idea of the Senate at all to protect 
the bottle maast of the country, then I wish to know, inasmuch as 
all other articles brought into this country in bottles have to pay a 
duty on the bottles, why not mineral waters? 

Mr. BECK. They do not do any such thing? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Beer bottles that come in pay duty, and why not 
mineral-water bottles ? 4 

Mr. BECK. Still wines in casks, 40 cents per gallon” (and that 
means the finest sherry and the finest Madeira, worth $4, paying a 
duty of 40 cents a gallon); ‘‘in bottles, $1.60 per case of one dozen bot- 
tles;” „but no separate or additional duty shall be collected on the 
bottles. 

There is a bottle industry, too, that brings in all your sherry and all 
your Madeira and all your fine wines, and there is no tax on those bottles, 
although the wine may be worth $4 a gallon and it comes in at 40 cents 
a gallon duty. I should like to know whether a bottle in which apol- 
linaris or other mineral water comes is not as much a competitive in- 
dustry if it has paid a tax as if it has not. 

Mr. SEWELL. Under the provision adopted by the Committee of 
the Whole and approved by the Senate a dyty is placed on bottles; if 
filled, and not otherwise in this act providéd for, said articles shall pay, 
exclusive of contents, 30 per cent. ad valorem in addition to the duty 
on the contents;’’ so that the Senate has already acted upon the ques- 
tion of a duty on filled bottles. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON] to the amendment 
of the Committee of the Whole, striking out together with the bottles 
or jugs in which the same are imported. 

Mr. BAYARD. That is equivalent to a prohibition of the importa- 
tion of the waters. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question now is on concurring 
in the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in line 
1912, after ‘‘tackle,’’ to insert and the vehicles or wagons; in line 
1913, after ‘‘ emigrating,” to insert from foreign countries;’’ and in 
line 1914, after families,“ tostrike out from foreign countries; so 
as to make the clause read: 


Animals, live, specially imported for breeding purposes, shall be admitted free 
upon proof thereof satis: ry to the Secretary of the Treasury, and under such 


regulations as he may prescribe; and teams of animals, including their harness 
and tackle, and the vehicles or wagons actually owned by persons emigrating 
from foreign countries to the United States with their families and in actual use 
for the purpose of such emigration, shall also be admitted free of duty, under 
such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe, 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, after 
line 1917, to insert: PS 

Asphaltum and bitumen, 


Mr. MORRILL. The word crude should be inserted there. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senatorfrom Vermont moves to 
amend the amendment by adding crude.’ The Chair sees it isin the 
bill, but not printed in the amendment. That change will be made, 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, after 
line 1954, to insert: 

Boo 
Riad Rarer ey een agian Sock ee 
iNustrated books, maps, and charts. 

Mr. MORRILL. That should be di to. 

Mr. BAYARD. That should be amended in order to correspond with 
the prior portion of the bill relating to the duty on books. I move to 
amend by inserting aſter matter,“ in line 1956, not in the English 
language, and by striking ont all after the word act“ in line 1957; 
so as to read: 

Books. pamphlets, bound or unbound, and all printed matter not in the En- 
glish language, not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, &c. 

Mr. LAPHAM. Allow me to suggest to the Senator from Delaware 
that to meet the other amendment he offered it should be ‘‘ books, 
pamphlets, bound or unbound, and all foreign matter exclusively in a 
foreign language. 

Mr. BAYARD. I have no objection. 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not think that is a proper amendment. I wish 
the Secretary would read what was originally reported from the com- 


mittee. 

Mr. LAPHAM. The language is the same as printed on the free- 
list here. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. So theSecretary says. 

Mr. LAPHAM. The language used in the amendment at page 58 
excludesall publications any portion of which isin the English language. 
Now this, to correspond with it, should be applied to publications which 
are exclusively in a foreign language. Then the two provisions will be 
in harmony. 

Mr. ALLISON. Pamphlets and periodicals are now free when they 
come in a partienlar way under the postal union, and they ought toso 


remain. 
Mr. INGALLS. On page 88 of an earlier print the provision is: 


Books, maps, and charts specially imported, not more than two copies in any 
one invoice, in good faith, for the use of any society incorporated or established 
for philosophical, literary or religious pu: „or for the encouragement of 
the fine arts, or for the use, or order, of any college, academy, school, or 
seminary of learning in the United States. 

Also following that, beginning in line 1974: 

Books, amr ye of persons arriving in the United States. 

Books, household effects, or libraries, or parts of libraries, in use, of persons 
or families from foreign countries, if used abroad by them not less than one year, 
and not intended for any other person or persons, nor for sale. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Evidently that amendment will require some 
little time to be prepared perfectly. I suggest that it be passed over. 

Mr. INGALLS. It is all right as the Senator from Delaware pro- 
poses to amend it, that books not printed in the English language shall 
come in free. s 

Mr. MAXEY. I should like to call theattention of the Senator from 
Delaware to what I think would be an important amendment. This 
morning it was upon his motion to set a duty on books wholly 
or in part in the English language, but afterward we placed on the free- 
list books, &c., without regard to what language they were printed in, 
more than twenty years old at the date of importation. Now, there 
ought to be the words not hereinafter provided for,’’ as to the taxed 
class, in order to certainly exempt out those on the free-list. 

Mr. BAYARD. Does not the Senator think the words he refers to 
at line 1420, not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 
would cover it? 

Mr. MAXEY. That is stricken out. 

Mr. BAYARD. No; that is restored. 

Mr. MAXEY. I beg pardon. That explains what I was trying to 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. He did not move any. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. It is proposed to insert, after the word 
matter, in line 1956, in the paragraph on the free-list, ‘exclusively 
in a foreign language; so as to read: 

Books, pamphlets, bound or unbound, and all printed matter exclusively in a 


foreign language, not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, engravings, 
bound or unbound, 8 hoake maps, and charts, 
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Mr. BAYARD. Now, I propose to strike ont, in line 1957, ‘‘engrav- 
ings, bound or unbound, etchings, illustrated books, maps, and charts,” 
They should of course go out. 

Mr. MORRILL. I suggest to the Senator from Delaware that that 
should go in the next line; books and engravings ” in line 1599. 

Mr. ALDRICH. They ought to go out here, 

Mr. BAYARD. Those lines remaining in control the other words. 
I accept the proposition of the Senator from New York [Mr. LAPHAM]. 
I think it will answer the purpose. The object is to allow books in a 
foreign language to come in free; that is all. 

Mr. CONGE If it has not been done, I move to strike out all after 
the words in this act“ in that line. 

Mr. MORRILL. That would be right. 

Mr. CONGER. Because we have already disposed of that portion 
of it in a former part of the act. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That will bein order after the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York is disposed of. The question is 
on inserting ‘‘ exclusively ina foreign language.“ 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. Now the Senator from Michigan 
moves to strike out all after ‘‘act’’ in this clause. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MORGAN. I move to amend the amendment by adding at the 
end of it: 

And books in the lish lan; or any other language, and maps, charts 
or engravings specially desi for use in schools for the purposes of instruction, 

My object is to allow those who study foreign languages as well as 
the English language from school-books to have the benefit of having 
them on the free-list. 

Mr. CONGER. I understand that by this all books in foreign lan- 

are admitted free of duty, which would include school-books. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment of the Senator from 
Michigan wasadopted. The Senator from Alabama now moves to amend 
by adding the words which will be reported. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. It is proposed to add at the end of the 
paragraph the following words: 


And books in the English or any other language, and maps, charts, or engrav- 
ings specially designed for use in schools for purposes of instruction. 


So as to make the clause read: 
Books, pamphlets, bound or unbound, and all printed matter exclusively in a 
fates aT te ancy Aa eee pane: hod CEN chante CEA ANTONA OADD 
designed for use in schools for purposes of instruct if 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Is that amendment amendable now? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No, sir. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I would desire to add or books which are not 
published in this country.”’ 

Mr. CONGER. Already in this bill there is a provision for putting 
on the free-list books, maps, and charts specially imported for use or 
by order of any college, academy, school, or wag" Ad learning in the 
United States. It seems to me that is full enough for every school and 
seminary. 

Mr. MORGAN. That is not as full as my idea is about it. There 
are a great many women in this country who are educating their chil- 
dren at their knees and can not send them to school. They want the 
advantage of cheap books; they want it more than the school. 

Mr. LAPHAM. The question presented by the amendment of the 
Senator from Alabama was very fully discussed this morning when we 
were considering the amendment of the Senator from Delaware. All 
the views embraced in that amendment were pressed then against the 
adoption of the amendment of the Senator from Delaware, and I trust 
the Senate is not going to recede from the position then taken by the 
vote given. : 

Mr. MORGAN. I propose to make an exception in favor of school 
books. Foreign lan are taught here, and oughf to be taught in 
our schools, largely trom books printed abroad. Our people are com- 
pelled to resort to foreign markets to get the books to their chil- 
dren, very frequently. A criticism was made of the tautology supposed 
to be in this paragraph if the amendment is adopted, by the use of the 
words . language,” and then the use of the words any other 
language.“ I do not know what languages are foreign to the United 
States. We speak here a great many languages; I suppose we speak 
one hundred and fifty, of which perhaps twenty-five are original. So 
J used the term any other lan ’ for the 


urpose of including 
a language in which a book might be prin 


Chinese, Japanese, 
ortuguese, or any other language. I hope this amendment will be 
si 05 I think we ought to make an exception in favor of school- 


Mr. ALLISON. School-booksare permitted under this schedule 

Mr. MORGAN. They are permitted to schools, colleges, and acade- 
mies, but they are not permitted to the people. 

Mr. ALLISON. But look at line 1969: 


For the use or by order of any college, academy, school, or seminary of learn- 
ing in the United States. 7 5 


Mr. MORGAN. I want it for the use or by the order of any human 


being that wants to use a book that is printed for the purpose of edu- 
cation in the schools; that is my p . There are a great many peo- 
ple in this eountry who have to educate their children at their homes, 
I know some Senators on this floor who if they had notreceived an edu- 
cation of that kind would not have been here, for they would never 
have had an education. 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President, after discussing this question so 
long as we have to-day I hope the discussion will not be again resumed. 
This is opening a wide door. If there is any kind of books in the 
world that ought to be published here it isthe school-books. The pro- 
vision for admission to schools and colleges is very ample, and I hope 
it will not be 

Mr. MORGAN. This subject has been discussed three times in this 
Senate, and each time on the motion of the Senator who is the chairman 
of this committee. We first defeated his project for having his friends 
sustained in their publication interests in the North in committee; 
afterward we defeated it in the Senate. Now, after having had three 
discussions upon this, the Senator has his mind made up that there is 
nothing more to be said about it. I wish to inform the Senator that 
we are tired in the Southern country of his people furnishing us with 
their school-books. We want the opportunity of having school-books 
printed and made also according to our own tastes and our own senti- 
ments. 

Mr. MORRILL. I want the Southern country to furnish their own 
books and not go abroad for them. 

Mr. MORGAN. We do not intend to submit longer to monopolies 
in the Northern States in this respect if we can help it. To be very 
plain with you, we desire to have an opportunity to buy our books 
wherever we can buy them in the world. We think that a tax upon 
instruction in the schools is of all the other taxes that ure named in 
this curious bill the most inhuman. Now, sir, we are giving to their 
literary societies, to their colleges, to their schools, to their professors 
in Greek and in Hebrew and in Latin, or in any of the dead languages 
or in any of the foreign languages, all the advantages of the importation 
of as many books as they choose free of duty; and when I ask that the 
children of this country who are not able to go toschool, many of whom 
are living in frontier places where they can not reach the school, shall 
have an equal privilege with this excepted and exempted class, the Sen- 
ator from Vermont rises and objects. 

This is class legislation of the worst description. It is legislating 
against the poor and theignorant in favor of the wealthy and the learned. 
I desire the Senate and the country to know exactly what we are doing 
about this thing. Iam not putting a measure forward here that has 
no merit in it; I am now making an appeal to the representatives of 
the country in behalf of those who are unable to get their own school- 
books at the prices now demanded for them. 

Mr. LAP. Will the honorable Senator from Alabama allow 
me to ask a question? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr, LAPHAM. How is it practicable to carry out the amendment 
he proposes? Are children to import books’ 

Mr. MORGAN. I think children have a good deal to do with the 
importation of sound legislation, if I am any judge of what is going on 
here to-night. Who ever supposed children would import books? 

Mr. HAM. I do not see bow it is practicable to carry out the 
amendment. 

Mr. MORGAN. My amendment has no reference to children, ex- 
cept that it lets in free books adapted to school use for the instruction 
of children or grown people either. I say nothing in the amendment 
about children. I do not know how that idea ever got into the Sena- 
tor’s head, that this was to affect children in any way. 

Mr. MAXEY. I have failed in every humble effort that I have made 
to secure for the people of this country the diffusion of intelligence; I 
have no hope of beating any industry on that question, but I want just 
to show the consistency there is in your legislation on this subject. 

I can send off to Europe and get a Latin book, u Greek book, a Span- 
ish, French, German, or Italian book and briny it here for my boy to 
study; but if I want to bring adictionary in French and English, Span- 
ish and English, German and English, &c., I can not bring that book 
alone to aid him in studying that very book which comes in free with- 
out paying a duty. If that is not an absurdity of absurdities I do not 
know what is. And that isdone under the name of protecting Amer- 
ican industry. 

I say true legislation demands that a private interest should give way 
to the public good and we should look to the greatest good of the greatest 
number. Here in this country where we have expended millions and 
millions of dollars to educate the great body of the people, to put this 
duty on in the interest of a private industry is an absurdity which to 
my mind is not the kind of legislation we should engage in. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN] to the amendment. 

Mr. MORGAN. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
p ed to call the roll. 

Mr. HILL (when his name was called). Iam paired on. this ques- 
tion with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 
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Mr. McMILLAN (when his name was called). 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. RANsom]. 

Mr. MITCHELL (when his name was called). 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. JOHNSTON]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. WALKER. My colleague [Mr. GARLAND] is paired with the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS]. 

Mr. BUTLER. Iam paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CAMERON]. 

Mr. BECK (after having voted in the affirmative). I withdraw my 
vote. Iam paired with the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE]. 

Mr. FENDLETON. I am paired with the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Manone]. r 

Mr. DAWES (after having voted in the afirmative). I am paired 
with the Senator from Oregon [Mr. SLATER], and I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BARROW (after having voted in the affirmative). I withdraw 
my vote, I am paired with the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
BLAIR]. 

Mr. CAMDEN. I announce my pair with the Senator from Colorado 


I am paired with 


I am paired with 


[Mr. TABOR]. 

The result was announced—yeas 19, nays 23; as follows: 

YEAS—19. 
Brown, Farley, McPherson, Vance, 
Call, 3 Maxey, Van Wyck, 
Cockrell, Ingalis, Mo 4 Vest, 
Coke, Jackson, Pug Walker. 
Davis of III., Jonas, Saulsbury, 
NAYS—23. 
9 Davis of W. Va., Lapham, Roinas 
A n. Frye. „ wyer 
Anthony, Harrison, Miller of N. v. Sewell, 
Ba; ri Hoar, Morrill, Sherman, 
Cameron of Wis., Jones of Nevada, Platt, Windom. 
Conger, Kellogg, Plumb, 
ABSENT—A1. 

Barrow, Ferry, Hill. Pendleton. 
Beck. Garland, Johnston, ; 
Blair, rman, Jones of Florida, Saunders. 
Butler, Groome, Lamar, later, 
Camden, Grover, MeDill, Tabor, 
Cameron of Pa., Hale, McMillan, Voorhees, 
Dawes, Hampton, Mahone, Williams, 
Edmunds, Harris, Miller of Cal., 
Fair, Hawley, Mitchell, 


So the amendment to the amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. BAYARD. I wish to give notice that when we have passed 
through the bill I shall move to amend the title as to books which haye 
been printed twenty years, and also as to books, maps, and charts be- 
low, in order to remove all ambiguity. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I move to amend the amendment just adopted, 
if it is in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It has not been adopted. An amend- 
ment to the committee amendment is in order. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I desire to offer this amendment to it: 

Provided, That books, ponpe bound or unbound, and all printed matter 

0 


not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, engravings, bound or un- 
bound, etchings, illustrated books, maps, and charts, which are not made or 


published in this country, shall be admitted free of duty. 


The object I have is that we may have the benefit on the free-list of 
books which are not published in this country and which can not come 
in competition with any American publications. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator certainly would not accomplish his pur- 

by his language if he will look at it, he will allow me to suggest. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. The amendment accomplishes the purpose I 
am after. 

Mr. HOAR. Does it? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. It is simply to place on the free-list books, c., 
which are not published in this country. 

Mr. HOAR. I suppose the Senator means books of which there are 
no similar ones published in this country. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Thatis what I mean exactly. I mean that if 
there is a book of any character published in Europe not published 
here we should have the benefit of having that on the free-list. 

Mr. HOAR. The particular books of course are not published here. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. That is what I mean and what the amendment 


is. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The objection to the amendment simply is that the 
custom-house officers can not tell what books are published in this coun- 
try. There are book establishments all over the country, and how can 
a custom-house officer in New York know whethera particular book that 
comes in an invoice is published in our country? It would require a 
vast mass of information probably not possessed by Mr. Spofford him- 
self, and itis therefore impracticable. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. The custom-house officers can always require 
the man who imports the books to prove that they are books not pub- 
lished in this country. The importer of such books would make the 
proof in the custom-house, so that there need beno difficulty whatever 
in ing out such a law. 

Mr. S MAN. It is impracticable, I am sure. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAvLsBuRY] to the amendment of 
the Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro fempore. The question recurs on the adoption 
of the amendment made in Committee of the Whole as amended, 

The amendment as amended was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, in line 
2006, before “glaziers,” to strike out ‘‘ diamonds, rough or uncut, in- 
eluding;“ so as to read: 

Glaziers’ diamonds. 

Mr. FRYE. That should be restored now. 

Mr. MORRILL. That amendment should be non-concurred in. 

The amendment was non-concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, after 
line 2013, to insert: 

Emery ore. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, after 
““unmanufactured,”’ in line 2042, to strike out for whip and other 
cord;’’ so as to read: 

Gut and worm gut, manufactured or unmanufactured. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, after 
line 2065, to insert: 

Jute butts. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, after 
. in line 2074, to insert “and ship planking;“ so as to 
read: 

L and round vu j- ially 
cc V 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, after 
„school,“ in line 2143, to strike out ‘‘or;’? and after learning,“ in the 
same line, to insert ‘‘or public library;"' so as to read: 

Regalia and gems, statues, statuary, and specimens of sculpture where spe- 
cially imported in good faith for the use of any society incorporated or estab- 
lished for philosophical, literary, or religious purposes, or for the encouragement 
of the fine arts, or for the nse or by order of any college, ncademy, school, semi- 
nary of learning, or public library in the United States, 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was, after 
line 2156, to insert: 

Handle-bolts. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. This concludes the amendments made 
as in Committee of the Whole to the tariff portion of the bill as indi- 
cated in the printed amendments, The further amendments made as 
in Committee of the Whole will be stated in their order. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. The Senate asin Committee of the Whole 
struck out from line 2248 to line 2250 of the bill, as follows: 

Sec. 2508, Machinery for the manufacture of beet-sugar, and imported for that 
purpose solely, shall be exempted from duty, 

Mr. MORRILL. There is no objection to concurring in that. 

Mr. FRYE. There is no need of it now. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

Mr. BECK. After passing through the schedules the other night 
there were certain sections stricken out. I have never been able to find 
out just exactly what those were. 

Mr. INGALLS. All after line 2338 of the bill reported from the 
Committee on Finance, with one exception. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The sections stricken out will be 
indicated. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. On page 101 of the bill the Senate as in 
Committee of the Whole struck out section 6 and to the end of the 
pi 1 the exception of lines 625, 626, 627, and 628, on pages 126 
and 127. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The next amendment made as in 
Committee of the Whole will be reported. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. In line 2272 of the bill the Senate as in 
Committee of the Whole struck out the words ‘‘are now” and inserted 
may be;’’ so as to read: 

But bonds shall be given for the payment to the United States of such duties 
as may be im by law upon any and all of such articles as shall not be re- 
exported within six months after such importation. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The AcTING SECRETARY. In line 2295 of the bill, after the word 
manila,“ the Senate as in Committee of the Whole inserted the 
words wire rope;“ so as to read: 

Sec, 212. All lumber, timber, hemp, manila, wire rope, and iron and steel 
rods, bars, spikes, nails, and bolts, and omes and composition metal which 
may be necessary for the construction and equipment of vessels built in the 
United States, &&. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. After the word United States, in line 
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2298 of the bill, the Senate as in Committee of the Whole inserted 
for foreign account and ownership, or;’’ so as to read: 

Which may be necessary for the construction and 8 of vessels built 
in the United States for foreign account and ownership, or for the purpose of 
being employed in the foreign trade, &c. = 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. In line 2301 of the bill, after United 
States, the Senate as in Committee of the Whole struck out and 
finished after the 6th day of June, 1872,“ and inserted ‘‘after the 
passage of this act;’’ so as to read: 

For the pu of bein: st gab in the foreign trade, including the trade 
between the Atlantic and Paci o ports of the United States, after the passage of 
this act, may be imported in bond, under such regulations as the Secretary of 
the Treasury may prescribe. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. After line 2310, the Senate as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole inserted the following proviso: 

Provided, That vessels built in the United States for foreign account and owner- 
ship shall not be allowed to engage in the coastwise trade of the United States. 

Mr. BECK. Does the language remain beginning in line 2306? It 
reads in the print: 

But vessels receiving the benefit of this section shall not be allowed to engage 
in the coastwise trade of the United States more than two months in any one 
gan, except upon the payment to the United States of the dutieson which a re- 

te is herein allowed. 


Mr. SHERMAN. That is the language of the old law. 

Mr. BECK. I know. Is the language now proposed to be added in- 
consistent with that? 

Mr. SHERMAN. No; the language now read applies only to vessels 
built under the order of foreigners. They can not engage in the coast- 
wise trade. 

Mr. BAYARD. The language may possibly be superfluous, but it is 
not contradictory. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Unfortunately just now we do not build any ves- 
sels for foreign nations. We formerly did it, and we hope some time 
to do it again, so that the words ought to be kept in the bill. 

Mr. FRYE. We are building them now. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Vessels built for foreign account in this country 
are not entitled to the benefit of the coastwise trade. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concurring in the 
amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. In line 2318, after the words ‘‘ United 
States, K Senate as in Committee of the Whole inserted the words 
by In s,” so as to read: 

That no duty shall be levied or collected on the importation of peltries brought 
into the Territories of the United States by Indians, nor on the proper goods and 
effects, of whatever nature, of Indians passing or repassing, &c. 

Mr. BECK. I wanted to get back to the question about the Indian 
treaties so long as the treaties remain in foreeand no longer. I do not 
understand that. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The English treaty? 

Mr. FRYE. That is the fisheries treaty between us and Canada. 

Mr. SHERMAN. We expect to abrogate that before long. 

Mr. BECK. After the words United States“ the words “by In- 
dians were inserted. Let that be read again. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. After the words United States,“ in line 
2318, the Senate as in Committee of the Whole inserted the words 
by Indians; “ so as to read: 


Sec. 14. That no duty shall be levied or collected on the importation of pel- 
tries brought into the Territories of the United States by nor on the 
proper goods and effects, of whatever nature, of Indians or re} ing the 


boundary Das 2 ene be 79 ma Ps — other — pack- 
te Indians not be exited tO IA exemption C ANTS EENE a 

Mr. BECK. I believe it is all right; but this section and the next 
section seemed to be so mixed I did not quite catch the meaning. I 
have no objection to that. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

Mr. CONGER. I wish to inquire whether the last section, in regard 
to fish and fish-oil, has a provision that it shall continue so long as the 


treaty. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. So long as the provisions of the treaty 
shall last. 


Mr. CONGER. No longer? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The next amendment made as in 
Committee of the Whole will be read. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. The Senate asin Committee of the Whole 
inserted at the end of line 2516 the following: 

So Jong as the provisions of said treaty respecting the same shall remain in 
force and no longer. 

Mr. CONGER. That is right. 
been done. 

‘The amendment was concurred in. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. The Senate as in Committee of the Whole 
struck out the remainder of the bill, with the exception of lines 625, 
626, 627, and 628. 

The amendment was concurred in. 


I did not know whether that had 


Mr. SHERMAN. There was a saving-clause section which I offered 
and which was adopted as in Committee of the Whole, which ought to 
come in now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be read. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. The Senate asin Committee of the Whole 
added as an additional section the following: 

Sec. 9. That the repeal of existing laws or modifications thereof embraced in 
this act shall not affect any act done, or any right accruing or accrued, or any 
suit or proceeding had or commenced in any civil cause, before the said repeal 
or madianations: but all rightsand liabilities under said lawsshall continueand 
may be enforced in the same manner as if said 1 or modifications had not 
been made; nor shall said repeal or modifications in any manner affect the right 
to any office, or change the term or tenure thereof. Any offenses committed 
and all penalties or forfeitures or liabilities incurred under any statute embraced 
in or changed, modified, or repealed by this act may be prosecuted and punished 
in the same manner and with the same effect as if this act had not been passed. 
All acts of limitation, whether applicable to civil causes and proceedings or to 
the prosecution of offenses, or for the recovery of penalties or forfeitures em- 
braced in or modified, changed, or repealed by this act, shall not be affected 
thereby; and all suits, proceedings, or 5 whether civil or criminal, 
for causes arising or acts done or committed prior tothe of this act, may 
be commenced and prosecuted within the same time and with the same effect 
as if this act had not been passed. 


The amendment was concurred in. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. An additional section was also inserted 
as in Committee of the Whole, which will be read. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. The Senate as in Committee of the Whole 
added the following as an additional section: 


ported respectively after that day; and all goods, wares, and merchandise re- 
maining in bonded warehouses on the day and year this act shall take effect 

and m which the duties shall have been paid, shall be entitled to a refund ot 
the rence between the amount of duties paid and the amount of duties said 


The amendment was concurred in. 

The ACTINGSECRETARY. TheSenate asin Committee of the Whole 
inserted the following additional section: 

Sec. —. That in respect of all articles mentioned in Schedule E of section 5 of 
this act, this act shall take effect on and after the Ist day of April, A. D. 1883. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

Mr. BECK. What has become of lines 625, 626, 627, and 628? 

The ACTING SECRETARY. The Senate as in Committee of the Whole 
struck out from line 2338 to the end of the bill, with the exception of 
lines 625, 626, 627, and 628. 

Mr. SHERMAN. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

That section 2907 be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 

That section 2908 be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I move to insert after the word ‘‘section’’ the 
words ‘‘of the Revised Statutes of the United States.’’ That was not 
necessary at the time, but the other sections having been taken from 
the text it is necessary now to recite that. 

Mr. BECK. There is no necessity for repeating that section 2907 
be, and the same is hereby, repealed,” and that section 2908 be, and 
the same is hereby, repealed. It should read: 

That sections 2907 and 2908 be, and the same are hereby, repealed. 


Mr. MORRILL. That is right. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. MORRILL. And make a separate section of it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That section had better come in before the saving- 
clause section. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes; that will be the last. Is there 
objection to inserting ‘‘of the Revised Statutes of the United States?“ 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BECK. I made a suggestion the other day that did not meet 
with the favor of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] in regard to 
those sections, that the provision ought to read thus: 

Src. —. That sections 2907 and 2908 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
be, and the same are hereby, repealed, and hereafter none of the e im- 
by said sections or any other provisions of existing law shall be estimated 
nascertaining the value of goods to be imported, nor shall the value of the 


sack, box, or coverings of any kind on such goods be estimated as part of their 


value in determining the amount of duties for which they are liable. 


Thus not only repealing those two sections but affirmatively declar- 
ing that the sacks and boxes, using the language of the law, shall not 
be charged in making up the value, because there are other sections in 
the Revised Statutes as well as those two sections that refer to the sacks, 
bags, crates, and other things in which goods are brought. A simple 
repeal of those laws, without additional words affirmatively declaring 
that they shall not be charged in making up the value which consti- 
tutes an ad valorem of the goods, is going to cause not only confusion 
at the custom-house, in my opinion, but is going to have them charged 
notwithstanding the repeal of those sections. On looking over the Re- 
vised Statutes I find reference to charges upon crates and sacks, and I 
desire to know why that affirmative language should not be used if 
we mean in good faith to make it absolutely certain that those charges 
eri De abolahied. If there is any objection to this provision I should 

ike to t. 
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Mr. SHERMAN. In the first place there is not the slightest neces- 
sity for the use of that language. It is a new provision of law inserted 
by the act of July 28,1866. Section 2907 of the Revised Statutes pro- 
vides that— 

In determining the dutiable value of merchandise, there shall be added to the 
cost, or to the actual wholesale price or eral market-valne at the time of ex- 

rtation in the principal markets of country from whence the same has 
Bean imported into the United States, the cost of tion, shipment, and 
transshipment, with all the expenses included, from the place of growth, po 
duction, or manufacture, whether by land or water, to the vessel in which ship- 
ment is made to the United States; the value of , box, or covering of 
any kind in which such merchandise is contained; commission at the usual 
rates, but in no case less than 2} per cent.; and brokerage, export duty, and all 
other actual or usual c for putting up, preparing, and packing for trans- 
portation or shipment. charges of a general character incurred in the pur- 
chase of a general invoice shall be distributed pro rata among all parts of such 
invoice; and every part thereof charged with duties based on value shall be ad- 
vanced acco to its proportion, and all wines or other articles paying 
cific duty by es s be graded and pay duty according to the actual value 
so determined. 

That section and section 2908 which follows it are the only provisions 
of law which require any addition to be made to th® invoice value on 
account of these charges, and the repeal of them is as complete and ab- 
solute as anything can be. It is scarcely worth while to encumber our 
statutes with reciting what the Senator proposes. 

Mr. BECK. The encumbering I propose is contained in four lines. 
On looking over the different editions of the Revised Statutes, which I 
have not had time to look over to-night fully, I believe that the crates 
and other things will be counted hereafter if we simply repeal these 
sections. If weare dealing in absolutely good faith with each other and 
have determined to repeal those charges I should like to know what ob- 
jection there is to providing by affirmative words that they shall not be 
charged hereafter. 

The PRESIDENT 5 tempore. 
of the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. SEWELL. Does the Senator from Kentucky make the propo- 
sition without regard to the value of the packages? 

Mr. BECK. That is the theory upon which we have proceeded all 
through. 

Mr. SEWELL. In other words, if the amendment of the Senator 
from Kentucky is adopted crockery to the value of $40 could be in- 
cased for instance in a crate made of wire rope which would be worth 
$100, and it would come in free. 

Mr. BECK. I propose that all crates containing goods shall come in 
free. If that is not the understanding of gentlemen on the other side 
I want them to avow it now, because from the beginning of the discus- 
sion up to the present time the high duties placed 5 crockery of 10 
and 15 per cent. above the present rates were exclusively upon 
the idea and assurance that the crates and other packages should not 
be as part of the ad valorem upon the goods manufactured. I 
think the Senator from New Jersey is developing the true animus of 
those who do not want in good faith to do what we have all agreed to 
do, and therefore I shall now insist on my amendment. 

Mr. SEWELL. There is not any question that this bill is a reduc- 
tion of 15 per cent. on the tariff imposed on crockery and about 10 per 
cent. on glassware. 

Mr. BECK, That may be. 

Mr. SEWELL. Iam not so willing to give away to all that is sug- 
gested in the amendment of the Senator from Kentucky, for by it one 
could make up crates of watch-springs and bring them into the country 
free of duty. 

Mr. BECK. I merely desire to say that from the beginning of this 
tariff, and in the report of the Tariff Commission, in the original state- 
ment of the case by the chairman of the committee, and all through the 
crockery schedule, each attempt at reduction was resisted because in 
many cases 10 per cent. was taken off the articles on account of these 
e and it was often asserted thatinsome cases the reduction by rea- 
son of that would be as high as 15 per cent. Now, we areeither going 
to do it or we are not, and I move to amend by inserting the wordsthat 
I have read repealing those sections and declaring that these things shall 
not be charged in making up the ad valorem. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. HOAR. I move to amend that by adding: 

Provided, The same are fit for no other use. 

So that they can not under the pretense of covering up goods of little 
value bring in something which is much more valuable. 

Mr. BECK. I suppose no crate comes in with goods that would not 
make very good kindling-wood. 

Mr. HOAR. I suppose my amendment would not apply to such a 


The question is on the amendment 


N A ; : 8 
Mr. BECK. I do not want any evasion of this question. Nothing 
can be brought into this country that can not be used for something. 
The rags that are wrapped around some of these goods can be used for 
paper, and the straw can be used for bedding for horses, and many other 
things can be used. The duties were kept up on a large class of goods 
because all these pacage were not to be charged hereafter in making 
up the ad valorem. If those goods are fit for any they 
come in as non-enumerated articles ; and the customs officers will take 
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care of them; but I can not i that can be around plate 
or that can be wrapped aro a roll of silk or that can be wrapped 
around anything that is not useful for some purpose. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. May I ask the Senator a question? 


Mr. BECK. Cea 
Mr. MCPHERSON. t us sup for instance, that a package of 
ware of some kind, crockery-ware, if you please, of the coarsest character 


and quality, costing but little, upon which we have imposed a very light 
duty. Suppose the forwarder of it makes a of the finest kind 
of steel. If duty were paid upon the steel it would be equal to the 
original cost of the article, freight and duty combined. The profit 
upon that steel, admitted to-day free, would be more than the cost of the 
entire product. I wish to know if the Senator's amendment would 
cover a case of that kind? 

Mr. BECK. That would simply be an evasion of the revenue which 
it would be the duty of the revenue officers to guard against. 

Mr. LOGAN. Butif you 18 they shall not guard against it, if 
you provide that there shall be no duty on the article in which the 

come, how can the customs officers guard against it? 

Mr. BECK. It will be observed that my proposition is that those 
things shall not be charged as part of the ad valorem upon which the 
duty on the goods contained in the package shall be computed, and if 
any attempt is made to bring anything else in under pretense of cov- 
ering up, that is a different proposition. 

Mr. MORRILL. May Lask the Senator from Kentucky if he will 
not accept other lan ? There is nobody who wants to evade the 
reductions proposed by the bill, but I ask him instead of inserting ‘‘of 
any kind” to say of the usual kind,“ or, such as have heretofore 
been used.“ 

Mr. BECK. All I desire is to put in the usual kind” or such 
as have heretofore been used, anything to guard against adding those 
obnoxious taxes which are used to sustain more charges of false valu- 
ation, because it is so difficult to ascertain what they are. Unless it is 
done all the good we have done in this bill will be nullified. Any lan- 
guage that will prevent evasion or any language that will stop the in- 
troduction under the garb of a cover of dutiable articles will suit me. 
If it is desired, as we are not going to close the bill to-night, as the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. CoNGER] has reserved iron pyrites and 
other things. I am perfectly willing to pass over it until to-morrow 
morning, and the chairman of the committee may suggest language that 
will meet the case. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator from Kentucky accepts the amendment 
of the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. BECK. I do, or any other amendment which the chairman him- 
self may indicate to carry out the purposes. That is all I ask. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator will allow me to finish the sentence. If 
the Senator accepts an amendment such as was suggested by the Sena- 
tor from Vermont, or any other which accomplishes his desire, I with- 
draw mine. 

Mr. BECK. That is all I desire. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have assured the Senator from Kentucky that it 
was the purpose of the Tariff Commission in their bill, and they set it 
out in their report, to repeal those sections. I say those sections are 
the only sections that impose an additional duty on account of certain 
things stated in the sections. If there is any lawimposing any further 
tax or any additional valuation by any section it is the Senator’s duty 
to show what itis. But he can not do it. Under the section he has 
proposed there will be disputes without number growing out of the 
invoice valuations. 

His amendment is not a mere repeal of the sections which are com- 
plained of, but it is a re-enactment and an extension of the provisions 
of existing law and repealing provisions that probably we do not know 
of. We know now the difficulty that arose out of an attempt to add to 
the valuation of imported goods by the cost of the bale, by transporta- 
tion from place to place. Those particular items of charge are - 
cally set out in these sections; but the Senator is not content with a 
lawyer-like repeal of the sections which takes away from the custom- 
house officers all their power to add to the invoice, but he wishes to re- 
pa, blindly perhaps, other provisions of the customs laws which may 

a subject of very great embarrassment. Let me read his proposition: 

That sections 2907 and 2908 of the Revised Statutes of the United States be, and 
the same are hereby, repealed. 

That is right. That is precisely what is recommended by the Tariff 
Commission, and precisely what we have agreed to do; but he adds: 

And hereafter none of the charges imposed by said sections— 

And then he adds— 


or any other provisions of existing law shall be estimated in ascertain the 
saaat to be imported, nor shall the value of the sack, box, or — hom 


of any kind on Seek goons be et ae of their value in determining 
the —— of duties for which they 2 - 


This language upon its face may repeal important stipulations and 
provisions of the laws for the collection of customs by extending not 
only to the repeal of the sections that are complained of, but repealing 
other provisions of law which regulate the mode and manner of ascer- 
taining the valuation of goods imported from foreign countries. 

I say this is a bungling way to legislate upon matters of the greatest 
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difficulty, and I must confess my surprise that when I seek to accom- 
plish the object pointed out by the Tariff Commission, to repeal all 
these charges in the proper way, by repealing the only authority which 
confers a right to assess and levy thecharges, we are asked to go further 
and make provisions that may affect the whole machinery of the customs 
~ laws. With due respect to the Senator from Kentucky, itseems to me 
that on this question he is entirely—perhaps the phrase too stubborn 
would not be too stronga term, but he is too exacting and too particular. 
In endeavoring to do more than is simply done by the repeal of the 
sections he may affect and change the whole customs laws and other 
provisions necessary for the assessment and valuation of goods im- 
ported. I hope, therefore, if it lays over until morning he will see that 
in this kind of legislation he may go far beyond what is the desire of 
either of us. 

Mr. BECK. I am willing to let the amendment lie over until 
morning. I desire to have done before this bill the Senate in 
good fith what it was said should be done, that the value of the 
at the point of shipment should be the basis on which the ad valorem 
should be fixed, regardless of crates, boxes, commissions, consul fees, 
and other things. All the taxes have been imposed in this bill upon 
the idea that that should be so done. I desire that, and nothing more, 
but I desire that that shall be done, and however bungling it may be 
I want it fairly done. Ido not want because we have repealed two 
sections, that other sections of the law shall make provision by which 
the custom-honse officers may impose those charges. I do not intend 
to allow that to be done under any pretense. 

Mr. SEWELL. I should like to ask the Senator trom Ohio [ Mr. 
SHERMAN] if a similar act was not in force a few years ago as to let- 
ting packages in free. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The present law has been on the .statute-book 
since the 28th of July, 1866. 

Mr. SEWELL. There was an act repealed March 3, 1865. The 
law had been in force previous to that, and on the request of the then 
Secretary of the Treasury, in consequence of frands on the revenne, it 
was repealed. . 

Mr. SHERMAN. I can see very well how the section as proposed 
by the Senator from Kentucky might repeal very important provis- 
ions of law relating to the ascertainment of the value of goods, because 
the provisions are not pointed out; it leaves it blind and under the 

of his amendment contests may arise. The Supreme Court 
have already decided that our revenue laws must be made plain, and 
that an importer has a right to evade and avoid, if he chooses to do it, 
the provisions of the customs laws where they are not clear. There- 
fore the necessity of making them simple so that any plain man can 
understand them; but here is a proposed enactment of a provision not 
only that these sections shall be repealed, but that the charges im- 
posed by said sections or any other provisions of existing law shall be 
repealed. We can not tell what is repealed or what other provisions 
are referred to. So our customs officers may say that many of the pro- 
visions that are vital to the collection of customs are repealed by the 
abrogation of this system. 

Mr. BECK. And some shrewd man in the interest of people who 
are protected may say that while we have repealed those two sections 
there are still other provisions of law that allow all those charges to be 
imposed upon imported goods, just as they have been heretofore, not- 
withstanding the repeal. Iam perfectly willing to take the repeal of 
these two sections if you will in good faith add what we were going to 
do, so as to exclude the charges, the commissions, the hauling from the 
center of the country where the goods may be produced to the port 
where the goods are put free on board. Anything that carries out in 
good faith what we have professed we were going to do is all I ask. If 
the repeal of those two sections does not do it, I desire it done. If it 
does it, the affirmative language I use adds nothing to it. If the Sena- 
tor from Ohio can indicate any provision of law that I seek to repeal 
beyond that in the language used, I shall be glad if he will do so. 

I will modify my amendment so as to avoid all controversy; but I 
propose, if I can, to have the fact fairly and definitely understood, ac- 
cording to the agreement of the Senate and according to the facts upon 
which we have all acted, that the ad valorem shall be charged upon the 
goods free on board, regardless of freights, of inland of com- 

. missions, and other things for which we have provided by the addi- 
tional tax we have imposed. If that is not intended to be done, let us 
understand it now, and go back to the sckedules, especially upon glass 
and crockery, and cut them down 10 and 15 per cent., because we have 
determined not to do what was agreed to be done. 

Mr. SEWELL. I do not believe that if those sections were repealed 
there is anything in the line which would cover this case. Therefore 
I propose to offer an amendment in the shape of a substitute for the re- 
peal of those sections which will cover the actual cost of the package. 
The present custom is to cover the cost of the package, the commissions, 
and the transportation from the point of production. Take for instance 
the crockery from Tunstall, in England. You would first have to pay 
for the crockery, then for the packing, the commissions for 
and the transportation to the seaboard, so as to put it free on board, 
and the consul fees. I propose to modify it by making it for the val- 
uation of the sack, box, or covering of any kind in which such goods 


are contained, and all other actual and usual charges for putting up, 
p „and ing for transportation to shipment. 

Mr. ALLISON. I know of no one who expects in any way to avoid 
the result of the repeal of these two sections of the Revised Statutes. 
I want to call the attention of the Senator from Kentucky to the fact 
that in the very beginning of the consideration of this tariff bill in the 
Committee on Finance it was understood and agreed that these costs 
and charges, including transportation from the point of manufacture 
to the port of exportation, including all commissions, &c., should be 
repealed. 

Mr. BECK. That is right; so did I. 

Mr. ALLISON. It was also supposed by every member of that com- 
mittee, including the Senator from Kentucky, that the repeal of those 
two sections of the Revised Statutes accomplished that purpose, and this 
is the first time that I have heard, except in the casnal debate the other 
day on those two sections, that there was any doubt about it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. There is not any doubt. 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not think there is any doubt about it, but I 
do not wish it to be understood that the Senator from Kentucky stands 
here alone in favor of the absolute repeal of those costs and charges. 
As I understand it, every member of the Finance Committee and every 
member of the Senate understood that this was to be done from the 
beginning of the consideration of the bill, and that apt words should 
be employed for that purpose. If these wordsare not sufficient, of course 
it is an easy thing to arrange words that will accomplish it, and I am 
quite willing to do that. I believe that the simple repeal of those sec- 
tions vir accomplish the purpose the Senate has in view with refer- 
ence to it. 

Mr. SEWELL. I beg to say to the Senator from Iowa that every 
member of the Senate has heard the thing stated several times, but we 
have not acquiesced in the proposition by any means. 

Mr. AL N. IJ Will ask the Senator from New Jersey if he did 
not understand from the beginning that this bill involved the repeal, 
if it was carried, of all the costs and charges, including the costs of 
transportation from the point of production to the port of exporta- 
tion? 

Mr.SEWELL. I have understood that this bill was subject to the 
vote of the members of the Senate, and not entirely in the control of 
the Finance Committee. 3 

Mr. ALLISON. Does the Senator from New Jersey understand that 
we can get into a juggle here, pretending to repeal what we do not pro- 
pose to repeal? 

Mr. SEWELL. Not by any means. 

Mr. ALLISON. I did not so understand it. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator from Ohio was Secretary of the Treas- 
ury; he had the administration of all these laws, and understood them, 
I have no doubt, as well as any man has ever done in the United States. 
Task him to inform the Senate whether there are any laws on the statute- 
book controlling this subject outside of the two sections that are pro- 
posed to be repealed ? = 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have said over and over again that I know of no 
law. There was an old law that was repealed, but the law of 1866 ex- 
tended the valuation of imported goods so as to embrace all the cost of 
packing, all the cost of transportation to the place of exportation in- 
stead of at the place of manufacture. These costs were added by the 
act of 1866, and the repeal of those sections will repeal every provision 
that authorizes such e to be imposed upon importers. 

Mr. MORGAN. If that be so, where is the danger of enacting the 
provision that the Senator from Kentucky has moved before the Senate? 

Mr. SHERMAN. The danger is that in the language he has inserted, 
referring to other provisions of the statutes without naming them or 
pointing them out, it will be the means by which ingenious men, im- 
porters and lawyers, will seek to evade other provisions of law in regard 
to the mode and manner of ascertaining the value of the goods. 

Mr. MORGAN. The prohibition of a statute—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the Senator will allow the Chair, 
he will state that it was suggested that this be passed over until to-mor- 
Tow ee not acted on to-night. 


Mr. MORGAN. If no action is to be taken upon it to-day, of course 
I do not desire to say anything further at this time. 

Mr. McPHERSON (at 9 o’clock and 45 minutes p. m.). I move 
that the Senate do now adjourn. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The proposition of the Senator from 
Kentucky will be passed over until to-morrow. 

Mr. SHERMAN. There are some minor amendments that could be 
acted upon this evening, I think, without objection. If the Senate is 
willing to adjourn, however, I shall not insist upon staying longer. 

„ I hope we shall consent to remain here until 10 
o 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New Jersey 
withdraw his motion? 

Mr. McPHERSON. I withdraw my motion. 

Mr. MORRILL. Lask that the bill be reprinted for the use of the 
Senate as far as completed to-night. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Do you mean as it now stands? 

Mr. MORRILL. As it now stands. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If that is to be done the Senate 
ought to adjourn. The Secretary says it will take all night to prepare 
it and have it printed. S 

Mr. MORRILL. Iwill not ask the Secretary to stay up all night to 
do it, but as soon as convenient I should like to have it reprinted as it 
now stands. ‘ j k 

Mr. CONGER. The amendments not yet disposed of will be printed 
in the reprint of course. . 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. As far as the Senate has gone in agree- 
ing to the amendments. 4 

Mr. CONGER. There are some amendments passed over not yet acted 
on. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. They will not be printed. 

Mr. CONGER. Isay that there are some amendments that have not 
been acted on which might be printed in their place as amendments 
still pending. : i j 

Mr. COCKRELL. ‘They ought to be printed as still pending. 

Mr. CONGER. Let those remain on the question of iron ore and iron 


ites. 
lr. SHERMAN. As the clerks will be somewhat engaged to-night 
I will not insist on staying any later, so far as I am concerned, if Sen- 
ators are willing to adjourn. 


THE UPDEGRAFF EULOGIES. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had a joint resolution (H. 
Res. 348) to provide for the publication of the memorial addresses de- 
livered in Congress upon the late Jonathan T. Updegraff; in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. N 

The joint resolution (H. Res. 348) to provide for the publication of 
the memorial addresses delivered in Congress upon the late Jonathan T. 
Updegraff was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Printing. 

Mr. MORRILL. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 9 o’clock and 47 minutes p. m.) 
the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
WEDNESDAY, February 14, 1883. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a, m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. F. 
D. POWER. 


The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. - 


Mr. STRAIT and Mr. CALKINS rose. 

Mr. UPSON. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. CALKINS. I desire to introduce a bill for reference. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is called for, which is the call of 
committees for reports. 

Mr. HASKELL. I move that the morning hour for the call of com- 
mittees be dispensed with. 

Mr. CALKINS. I understand the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Up- 
sox] withdraws the call for the regular order to allow me to introduce 
a bill for reference. - 

The SPEAKER. The call for the regular order can not be withdrawn 
except absolutely. The question is on the motion of the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. HASKELL]. 

The motion was a to (two-thirds voting in favor thereof), and 
the morning hour for the call of committees for reports was dispensed 
with. 

Mr. HASKELL. I now move that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the tariff bill. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I hope that will not be done just yet. The gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] moved an amendment yesterday 
just before the committee rose. He is not present, nor is the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE] nor the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Morrison] who have charge of the subject on this side of the 
House. i 

Mr. PEELLE. Pending the motion that the House resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole, I have a petition which I would like to 
have printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is called for. 
on the motion of the gentleman from Kansas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. Burrows, of Michigan, in the 
chair. 


The question is 


> TARIFF. 
The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. 
R. 7313) to impose duties on foreign imports, and for other purposes. 


The following was the paragraph pending when the committee rose 
yesterday: . 

Manufactures, articles, or wares not specially enumerated or provided for in 
this act, com wholly or in part of iron, steel, copper, lead, nickel, pewter, 
tin, ET A gold, silver, platinum, ox any other metal, and whether partly or wholly 
manufactured, 45 per cent. ad valorem., 

Mr. SPRINGER. 1I call for the reading of the pending amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. At the time the committee rose the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. WHEELER] had proposed an amendment to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr, TUCKER]. 
The Clerk will report those two amendments. . 

The Clerk read Mr. TUCKER’s amendment, as follows: 

Tn line 9% strike out 45“ and insert 40; so that it will read ‘40 per cent. 
ad valorem.” 

The Clerk also read Mr. WHEELER’s amendment to the amendment, 
as follows: 

Strike out 40“ and insert “35;"' so that it will read “35 per cent. ad valorem.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment proposed by 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. WHEELER]. 

Mr, TUCKER. I desire to say in reference to this residuary clause 
that as the committee will perceive it embraces— 

Manufactures, articles, or wares not specially enumerated or provided for in 
this act, Nee wholly or in part of iron, steel, copper, lead, nickel, pewter, 
tin, zine, gold, silver, platinum, or any other metal, and whether partly or wholly 
manufactured— 

And the rate of duty is 45 per cent. ad valorem. 

The present duties on these articles are at different rates: German- 
silver, manufactures of, 40 per cent.; brass, manufactures of, 35 per cent.; 
gold and silver, manufacteres of, 40 per cent.; iron, manufactures of, 
35 per cent.; lead, manufactures of, 35 per cent.; music strings of metal 
as the component of chief value, 30 per cent.; pewter, manufactures of, 
35 per cent.; skates, costing over 20 cents per pair, 35 per cent.; steel, 
manufactures of, 45 per cent. 

Under the 35 per cent. duty on iron, to which reference has been 
made, we get over a million of dollars revenue; on the rest the revenue 
is very small. The objection I have to the clause under consideration 
is that it embraces all these articles having a duty varying from 30 to 
35 per cent. ad valorem, and places them under a duty of 45 per cent., 
the highest rate of duty, that laid on steel. And that high rate of duty 
is laid upon manufactures of pewter, gold and silver, and iron. 

Now, my proposition is that if all these articles are to be embraced 
in one clause we should not seek to lay duty upon them at the highest 
rate laid upon any one of them, but we should average the duty and 
make it 40 per cent. instead of 45. And even if we make the duty 40 
per cent. it will increase the present rate of duty on manufactures of 
iron from 35 to 40 per cent., and on some other articles at the same 
rate. 

It does seem to me that we ought not to seek by this residuary clause 
to raise the present rate of duty on any of these articles, or if we do we 
should not raise it to the very highest duty which is luid upon any one 
of them, that is, the duty on the article of steel. The duty proposed 
by this clause is a very large increase over the rates existing under the 
present tariff. I hope, therefore, that the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. VANCE. I would ask the gentleman if card-clothing and ma- 
chinery for cotton-mills are not embraced in this clause ? 

Mr. CARLISLE. Card-clothing is specially enumerated in this bill 
and at a very high rate of duty. 

Mr. TUCKER. All the other machinery is embraced in this clause. 

Mr. McKINLEY. The clause now under consideration is like unto 
the clause in the present law, except that it is more comprehensive, 
The existing law provides that manufactures, articles, vessels, and 
wares not otherwise provided for, of brass, iron, lead, pewter, tin, or 
other metal, except gold, silver, platina, copper, and steel, or of which 
either of those metals shall be the component material of chief value, 
shall pay a duty of 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

The clause of the bill now under consideration includes not only the 
articles mentioned in the clause of the existing law to which I have re- 
ferred, but it adds to them manufactures of steel, of copper, of nickel, 
of zine, of gold, of silver, and of platina, so that the clause in this bill 
is more general and comprehensive than the provision in the present , 
law. It is in the direction of simplification and essential, as I shall 
hereafter show. 

It will be admitted on all hands that the manufacture of any one of 
these metals advanced in any way should pay at least an equal rate of 
duty with the iron, the copper, the brass, the steel, the platina, or other 
metal of which the article is made. I find by reference to the average 
rate of duty fixed upon these metals that on iron and manufactures of, 
under present law for fiscal year ending June 30, 1882, the duty is 40 
per cent. ad valorem and a fraction; on steel it is 49 per cent.; on cop- 
per, 45 per cent.; on lead, 59 cent.; on tin, 35 per cent.; on zine, 
39.74 per cent., and upon gold, silver, and platina, 40 per cent. 

Taking the range of duties running through all these metals which 
form the bases of the manufactures provided for in this clause, the aver- 
age rate will be about 40 per cent. All this clause does is to provide 
that any manufactured article or vessel made of any one of these bases 
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shall pay a duty of 45 per cent. ad valorem or about an average of 5 per 
cent. advance, 

This seems to me to be a most essential clause in this tariff bill. It 
is simply a question of rate. The proposition of the-gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] is to make the rate 40 per cent., while the base 
of every one of these manufactured goods which we provide for in this 
clause has been subject to an average duty of more than 40 per cent. 

We are simply providing here that the n. o. p.“ or non-enumerated 
articles which shall be manufactured out of these bases shall pay an 
increased duty. In a word, it is for the purpose of forcing the manu- 
factured article into its proper classification. 

I want to say here that the clause in the present law to which this 
is an amendment is a clause which has given rise to untold controversy 
and litigation. Men were constantly seeking new designs, new forms, 
calling old designs by new names, taxing their ingenuity in every way 
for the purpose of bringing in their articles under the n. o. p.“ clause. 
And the reason for that was that under the existing law the non-enu- 
merated clause provided in some cases for a less rate of duty than was 
imposed upon the bases from which the goods were made. 

It is to provide against just sucha contingency as that that this clause 
has heen put in the bill. I hope that the motion of my friend from 
Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] as well as the motion of the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. WHEELER] willbe voteddown. You can not make the 
rate of duty 40 per cent. without having itinconsistent with what you 
have already done, and inharmonious with the rates already fixed upon 
the materials out of which these manufactured articles are made. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time for debate upon the pending amend- 
ment has been exhausted. 

Mr. TUCKER. I move tostrike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. Two amendmentsare already pending. 

Mr. TUCKER. Then if thegentleman from Alabama [Mr. WHEELER] 
will withdraw his amendment for a time I will renew it when I get 


through. 
Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman from Alabama is not present. 
The CHAIRMAN. If there is no objection, the Chair will recognize 


the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER]. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TUCKER. The facts stated by the gentlenmn from Ohio [Mr. 
McKINLEY] do not change at all the conclusion that is justly to be 
drawn from what I have already suid. If the gentleman thinks that 
45 per cent. ad valorem upon all manufactures of steel not otherwise 
poun for is essential, according to the scheme of this bill, then let 

im say so. 

But when manufactures of steel can be specified there is no rea- 
son why we should embrace iron manufactures now coming in at 35 per 
cent. ad valorem and make them pay 45 per cent. ad valorem in order 
to insure the collection of the duty upon manufactures of stcel. The 
gentleman can provide if he chooses that manufactures of steel shall 
come in at 45 per cent. ad valorem. I will then accept the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Alabama that all these others shall come 
in at 35 per cent., because you will find that the articles which really 
do come in under these residuary clauses are chiefly iron and steel, the 
iron which comes in under this clause amounting to $3,000,000 and 
the steel to a little over $1,000,000. All the other articles are very 
small in amount. Therefore, if you will say that on all other manu- 
factures than steel, if not otherwise provided for, the duty shall be 35 
per cent. ad valorem, and upon articles of steel (of which you have 
given in the provision rat yesterday a definition sufficiently com- 
prehensive) the duty shall be 45 per cent., I shall be willing to accept 
the proposition. But there can be no good reason why manufactures 
of iron now paying 35 per cent should be increased to 45 per cent. 
merely because, as you say, steel manufactures ought to pay 45 per cent. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I say more than that, Mr. Chairman. This clause 
includes not only steel and iron, but it includes copper, which is du- 
tiable at 45 per cent.; it includes lead, which you have already made 
dutiable at 59 per cent.; it includes zine, which you have already made 
dutiable at over 39 per cent.; it includes gold and silver and platina, 
which you have already made dutiable at 40 per cent. So that to ex- 
cept steel would not meet the objection which I make to the gentle- 
man’s amendment. 

Mr. TUCKER. Now, Mr. Chairman, just see what is the proposition 
of the gentleman. The duty on lead, for instance, under this bill as thus 
far agreed to by the Committee of the Whole is the same as under ex- 
isting law; but in the existing Jaw the residuary clause as to manu- 
factures off lead fixes the duty at 35 per cent. Is there anything in- 
consistent with the duties already imposed upon lead in providing that 
manufactures of lead not otherwise provided for shall pay a duty of 35 
per cent., the rate fixed in the present law? Why should we increase 
the duty on manufactures of lead from 35 to 45 per cent. unless upon 
the principle suggested by a gentleman in the Committee on Ways and 
Means? I do not think I disclose improperly the proceedings of the 


committee, because the gentleman was a witness. Lasked him, When 
you have a number of these articles embraced in one class, why do you 
select the highest rate of duty and impose it upon all 2? 
wittily that it was upon the principle adopted in pla: 

you are in doubt, take the trick.“ 


He replied 
whist—“ if 
Now, the trick of this bill is 
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that whenever you want to raise the duty on certain articles you em- 
brace them in a clause with articles paying the highest rate of duty, so 
that all the articles in the clause pay this highest rate. Thus you in- 
crease the rate of duty existing under the present law. 

Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Chairman, this basket clause” of the metal 
schedule takes the place of all the basket clauses of the old metal sched- 
ule. Under the various basket clauses of the old metal schedule there 
were about $8,000,000 of importations—a million and a half dollars’ 
worth of steel, dutiable at 45 per cent. , $35,000,000 worth of iron man- 
ufactares, $3,200,000 worth of steel in forms, and about $100,000 of 
iron forms. Now, all forms of steel and all forms of iron are so far 
as possible made dutiable under other provisions of this bill than the 
present basket clause; so that this basket clause imposing a duty of 
54 per cent. will have no application to the great mass of importations 
which would come in under the basket clause of the old law. The 
basket clause of this bill will catch cotton and woolen machinery and 
other fine-grade goods of that description, which it is impossible to 
enumerate. All the cruder forms of iron and steel which have come in 
under the ‘‘not-otherwise-provided ” clause of the old law will under 
this bill come in at specific or enumerated rates. I think that this rate 
of 45 per cent. ought to be maintained, because it will apply only to 
articles in advanced stages of manufacture—valuable goods; it will not 
include the common forms of iron and steel which were included under 


the basket clauses of the old law. 
The CHAIRMAN. Debate is exhausted. 


Mr. VANCE. I would like to say a word or two. I have not con- 
sumed any of the time of the Committee of the Whole. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, the Chair will indulge 
the gentleman. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. VANCE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to call attention to the fuct 
that the bill before us raises the duty on machinery for cotton-mills 
and at the same time lowers the duty on cotton goods. I think this is 


all wrong. I can see no reason for increasing from 35 to 45 per cent. 
the duty on machinery for cotton-mills. It seems to me that the duty 
is high enough at present. 


An unusual interest is being awakened in the South in regard to 
manufactures. The cotton interest is perhaps the overshadowing in- 
terest of the South, if notin this country. Our last cotton crop was 
nearly 7,000,000 bales. The people of the South are turning their at- 
tention to manufactures, 

In North Carolina, sir, I will state that in 1870 we lad 33 cotton- 
mills, 618 looms, 39,897 spindles; im 1882, 66 cotton-mills, 2,741 looms, 
and 155,912 spindles, 8 woolen mills, 74 looms, 3 jacks, and 2,696 spin- 
dles. So it will be seen that thecotton factories in North Carolina were 
more than doubled in about twelve years. 

Now, gentlemen talk about infant industries and about protecting 
American industries. The people of the South are now interested in 
the subject of manufactures. They are endeavoring in every possible 
way to increase manufactures in the South, and do you propose to re- 
duce the duty on the goods they manufacture while you increase the 
duty on machinery with which they manufacture their goods? It seems 
to me if you do it is not a wise policy, and especially is not a good 
plan on the part of the protectionists of this country if they wish to 
raise a protection party in the South. If gentlemen really wish the 
South to become a section that is in favor of protecting American labor, 
as they express it, or if they wish to increase a sentiment in favor of a 
party for protection per se, they ought not to strike down an industry 
now growing up there. 

I hope this amendment taxing machinery 45 per cent. instead of 35 
per cent. will not prevail. Indeed, sir, I think that it would be wise 
on the part of this country to put machinery of this kind on the free- 
list at least for five or ten years, and enable the infant industries of the 
South to grow up and become strong. I commend this view of the sub- 
ject to gentlemen, and I desire to say here now I believe the people of 
the South would be liberal on the subject of protection. While they 
deny the right of Congress to tax A for the benefit of B, yet they are 
opposed to direct taxation, and they are perfectly willing a fair and 
reasonable tariff should be laid in order to produce revenue. At the 
same time they are opposed to laying a tax of such a character which 
actually prohibits the introduction of goods from other countries and 
thereby entirely cuts off revenue, requiring the consumer at the same 
time to purchase at a higher rate, the result of which is the money goes 
into the pon of the manufacturers instead of into the Treasury. 

The N. By unanimous consent the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn. 

Mr. SCALES. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 
I rise simply in the cause of ling infancy, not that I want to pro- 
tectit byan increased duty, butthat I would take off the burdens already 
imposed. My friend from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] who offered this 
amendment has shown that it is entirely in harmony with the bill. It 
does not come into conflict with other portions of it. It does not open 
any door for frand, nor does it offer any temptation for evasion. 

The only question we have to decide then is whether the infant in- 
dustries of this country would be encouraged and promoted by the 
amendment. For I take it from professions of gentlemen on the other 
side of the House if it can be shown that the infant industries of this 
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country, whatever they are, wherever they hail from, whetherfrom the 
South or from the North, whether from the Eastor from the West, will 
be promoted, then the proposition will find ready and fast friendsamong 
them, even though it be reached by a reduction instead of an increase 
of the duties. 

This amendment, so fùr as machinery is concerned, does not bringour 
domestic manufactures into competition with the foreign manufactures, 
and to sustain this I refer to the evidence on page 1948 of the Tarif 
Commission report. I find there the testimony of Mr. Stevens, of Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, who states that the machinery for preparing and 
spinning and weaving flax, hemp, jute, &c.. is not made in coun- 
try, but that it is all made in England, and that a mill has not been 
erected here for thirty years. There is, therefore, no competition or 

so far as hemp, flax, and jute is concerned to the home manu- 
facturers, for there are none. 

Now, if we turn to page 2270 of the same report you will find that 
the president of that commission, John L. Hayes, stated that the manu- 
facturers of cotton everywhere declare publicly and privately we 
one, but all, that if you take the duty from this machinery and let t 
buy where ‘they can buy cheapest you may take the duty entirely tom 
cotton goods and they will still live and flourish. They ask not for 
protection. They simply ask you to let them alone, to take from their 
shoulders your own heavy hands by abolishing all duty on machinery 
and chemicals, and they ask for no more. Do this and they will go into 
the markets of the world with their goods and compete even with the 
pauper labor of Europe. 

Again, sir, I find in that evidence that American machinery is supe- 
rior to English machinery. This is the highest and best protection. I 
was glad to hear my friend from Kansas [Mr. HASKELL] The other day 
say, in speaking of the duty on quinine, that Powers & Weightman, of 
Philadelphia, had been able to compete successfully in sales and price 
with the foreign production. Why? Because they were protected? 
No, sir, for quinine was on the free-list; but because, said he, they 
make a better article, and that gives them sufficient protection. That 
gives them supremacy, and by it they can control the market at home 
or abroad. That is the true test in a free land where all are equal and 
there are no privileged classes. Let that be the testand your machin- 
ery will improve and your factories will prosper; all manufactured 
goods willstand upon their own merits, and if superior they will defy 
all competition. Our manufacturers will look to theirown strong arms 
and the ability God has given them for protection, and not to the pro- 
tection doled out by their Government in the shape of bounties unjustly 


extracted from the pockets of the people for their benefit. This is the | 


test which brings independence and stability, and which can not be 
marred by legislative agitation or interference. I commend it heartily 
to my friends on the other side. 

I was about to say thatinmy judgment this debate has been to a very 
large extent aside from the question before the committee. 

At the last session of Congress a commission was appointed against 
my vote to take testimony and investigate the whole subject of the tariff; 
for what purpose? It was, as alleged, that taxes should be reduced in- 
telligently; that you should get rid of the one hundred millions or 
more of surplus which every year you unnecessarily took from the peo- 
ple and which engendered waste and corruption in the Government. 
The main object was to reduce taxation by reducing the revenue. But, 
sir, in this discussion that idea seems to have been entirely lost sight of. 
Itis now a question of protection simply, and a stranger to hear the dis- 
cussion would imagine that this Government had resolved itself into a 
great foundling hospital, and that the sole duty of Congress in its reve- 
nue bills was to sustain and foster their foundlings. Not how much the 
people of this country can pay or should pay to defray the necessary 
expenses of the Government in which all are alike interested and all 
alike are in duty bound to pay, when confined within its proper and 
constitutional limitations, but Low much one class can pay to another, 
how much the farmer, without protection and asking none, shall be 
made to pay to protect the few favored and rich manufacturers; and the 
amount decided upon, I regret to say, has been measured not by the 
_ of the farmer to pay, but by exorbitant demands of those pro- 


7 hold, sir, that we ought to confine ourselves to the legitimate ob- 
jects and of this bill. The demand of the people everywhere, 
as shown in recent elections, is that taxation shall be reduced, that 
they shall be relieved of the unnecessary and oppressive surplus now 
raised. This is the primary object, and all things else are but second- 
ary in the consideration of this bill. The first thing we ought to do 
would be to strike down the wicked and odious internal-revenue sys- 
tem. Let us begin with tobacco. We have a bill on our table to 
abolish the tax, which amounts to $47,000,000. 

Now, gentlemen of the committee as to the amount the rev- 
enues will be reduced by this tariff bill. Who knowsthe amount of the 
reduction? Who can approximate it? 


The gentleman from Kansas can not say what it will be. 
Gentlemen on our side of the House are equally at sea, though their 
estimate is much smaller than that of gentlemen of the other side. We 
are completely in the dark, and it seems can only extricate ourselves 


by actual experiment. But strike down the tax on tobacco, and then, 
Mr. Chairman, you know what you are doing, and in what condition 
you will leave the country and its revenues. There is no guess here. 
We know what has been collected in the past, and we all know if abol- 
ished how much you take from the surplus. Get rid of this by abol- 
ishing all internal-revenne taxes as far as practicable at this 

and I am inclined to believe we can safely abolish the whole system. 
Then we will have time and opportunity to lay a just and reasonable 
tariff for revenue, so laid that all the necessary revenues may be raised 
RE the burdens imposed may be made as equal as practicable on all 
classes. 

But this debate has disclosed the fact that protection is local in its 
character, and not national. The first question to decide is: whose in- 
fant is it that cries fornutriment? And I find that the conduet of hon- 
orable gentlemen who are protectionists is controlled in a large degree 
by the answer to this question. The ed gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, who has heretofore been regarded the father if not the 

grandfather of all these infant industries, is, I am sorry to see, too often 
focal i in his policy. As long as they are conceived and born in Pennsyl- 
vania they are the dear objects of his paternal love, and he hugs them 
to his bosom with all the joy a father feels in his first-born. But let 


the helpless and needy infant have the misfortune to see the light else- 


where, and especially i in the South, as in this instance, and the fount- 
ains of lifeand love are at once dried up. Ah, sir! Che has given suck, 
and knows how tender it is to love the babe that milks him,“ if it he his 
own child; but when one not his own cries for sustenance, he would. 
while it was smiling in his face, pluck the nipple from its boneless gums 
and leave it to languish and die. 

I appeal to the gentleman to-day to enlarge his paternal love and ex- 
tend his paternal care so that it will embrace all sections. Let him 
gather together all these children as a hen doth gather her brood under 
her wings, and if not a wise father, he will be justly regarded a just 
and loving one. This infant appeals to him to take off the burden that 
smothers. He has only to speak the word and it is done. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Chairman, I was very much interested in the 
statement made by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE] 
when he referred to the increase of cotton manufacturing in the South, 
and showed that that industry was largely and rapidly developing there. 
But I wish to say to him and to gentlemen from the South generally 
that it is not for their advantage to reduce the duty upon 
to that extent that its effect would be to shut up our machine-shops 
where their machinery is built or repaired. It is for the advantage of 
the cotton industries of this country to have machine-shops here that 
they may develop that branch of manufacturing in this country, and 
provide themselves with the necessary facilities for developing this in- 


dustry.. 

Mr. VANCE. II the gentleman will allow me, this amendment does 
not propose to reduce the rate of duty from what it is now, 35 per cent. 
But the bill of the Committee on Ways and Means proposes to in- 
crease it, 

Mr. RUSSELL. The duty on machinery is at present 45 per cent. 
on steel and 35 percent. on iron. 

The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. SCALEs] also said that the 
American machinery was superior to the foreign machinery. 

Mr. SCALES. And I have the e fe for that statement here in 
the Tariff Commission report. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is a very good argument then for sustaining 
our wn machine-shops in this country rather than them down. 

Mr. SCALES. And further I will say to the gentleman that the su- 
premacy of our machinery over foreign machinery is their protection, 
and they need no other. 

Mr. RUSSELL. But they could not manufacture with us if they 
had to compete directly with foreign manufacturers; and the effect of a 
change in the law as suggested by the gentleman would be to break 
down these machine-shops now and give the American manufacturer of 
cottons no chance to secure this superior American machinery or to have 
hisown machinery repaired. Itisnottherefore for the interest of thatin- 
dustry to shut up these shops. And although they do not manufact- 
ure machinery in the South at present, or can not do it, the time will 
come, and possibly very soon, when you will establish your own ma- 
chine-shops there in order to repair and duplicate your present machin- 

ery, which you will not be able to do if this amendment proposed here 
shall be adopted. 

Mr. SCALES. I move to strike out the last word. 

Ae Lael HHR AN Debate upon the pending amendments is ex- 


Mr. WHEELER. Is it in order to submit the amendment which I 
suggested last night? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
man desires to. 


It would be in order to renew it if the gentle- 


Mr. WHEELER. ThenI move to amend by making it 35 per cent. 
I desire to ax 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is exhausted. 

Mr. WHEELER. I have just renewed the amendment. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman unless there 
be objection. 
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Mr. WHEELER. My object in offering that amendment is tomake 
this bill as far as. possible harmonious in its different parts. In lines 
927 to 930 the bill provides: 


And all manufactures of copper, or of which copper shall be a component of 
chief value, not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 35 per cent. ad 
valorem. 


Now turn to lines 990 to 994, and we read: 


Manufactured articles or wares not specially enumerated or provided for in 
this act, composed wholly or In partof * * * copper * * and whether 
partly or wholly man 45 per cent. ad valorem, 

When my friend from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER], a distinguished mem- 
ber of the Committee on Ways and Means, moved to amend by reducing 
the tariff on the articles included in the paragraph to 40 per cent., I 
amended his amendment to make the duty 35 per cent. ad valorem. I 
had two purposes to subserve. : 

1. I feel that a duty above 35 per cent. would be detrimental te the 
best interests of 99 per cent. of the People of the United States, and 
this 99 per cent. includes all the people I have the honor to represent. 

2. The amendment Be pry is essential to preserve harmony and 
uniformity in the provisions of this bill. 

As will be observed, lines 927-930 fix 35 per cent. ad valorem as the 
tariff duty upon certain non-enumerated articles, and lines 990-995 fix 
45 per cent. as the tariff duty on precisely the same articles. 

This, Mr. Chairman, gives 

UNRESTRAINED POWER 
to Government officials. If they are Misposed to only exact 35 per cent. 
they can do so; if they choose to exact 45 per cent., what power can in- 
tervene and prevent such arbitrary action? Could they not tax one im- 
pres per cent., and at the same time another less favored dealer or 
porter might be taxed 45 per cent. upon the same article? 

One customs official might, in perfect good faith, fix 35 per cent. as 
the rate in New York or Philadelphia or Boston, and another official, 
in perfect faith, might require 45 per cent. in New Orleans, Gal- 
veston, or Mobile. 

With that condition of the tariff, how could the cities where my con- 
stituents make their purchases compete with people who purchase in 
New York, Philadelphia, or Boston? 

This shows, Mr. Chairman, how a gross injustice might be inflicted 
upon u portion of our people by allowing the two hs to stand 
in the same bill, to breed conflict, confusion, injustice, and oppression. 

If the insertion of this conflict arose from inadvertence, the commit- 
tee will, I am certain, adopt my amendment or provide some other means 
to harmonize the provisions of the bill, and I can not believe that the 
incongruities arose from any other reason than from inadvertence. A 
small matter, you suggest. 

No, Mr, Chairman, it is a stupendous matter. Under this sweeping 
slause are included machinery for cotton factories and woolen factories 
and for a vast amount of machinery used upon every farm in our coun- 


try. 
This sweeping clause should be carefully guarded. We are making 
a law which ought not to be disturbed for twenty years; and in this 
day of improvement and invention it would be very le that a 
very large proportion of imports may come under various clauses which 
refer to non-enumerated articles. 
I do not wish to, and I assert that I have not and that I will not in 
future, knowingly propose factiousand unnecessary amendments. I re- 
any intimation imputing to mesuch designs as doing me great in- 


ustice. 

I do not intend to make unjust criticism of this bill. 

Ido not wish to make unnecessary objection to the new system of 
classification where it is a manifest improvement upon the old system; 
but I will call to the attention of the committee that the various rulings 
of the Department and the numerous decisions of the courts now enter 
into and have become part of the old law, and while a new and im- 
prete classification would meet the approbation of the country, I must 
‘here enter my solemn protest against introducing new classifications 
which are conflicting, and contradictory. 

In six months after the enactment of such a law we would most prob- 
ably find ourselves overwhelmed in new confusions, new conflicts, new 
rulings, and new decisions, all of which would embarrass trade, fm- 
pede prosperity, and lessen commerce. 

Mr. Chairman, we were sent here by an intelligent constituency to 
do intelligent work, and I insist that we give them a tariff bill with all 
its provisions, clear, harmonious, and systematic. 

Not only frame the bill so it will have no conflicting clauses, but have 
it so clear that no clause can he possibly construed so as to conflict with 
another, or so that they will under any construction of language whatso- 
ever be made to contradict each other. 4 

An honorable member who I suppose favors high tariff says, remedy 
the trouble by striking out 35 and inserting 45 in line 930. 

You might have done that when you were on line 930, but very for- 
tunately we passed that portion of the bill yesterday, and you can not, 
under the rules as adopted, go back and change line 930. 

Then the best way out of the difficulty is to amend by inserting 35 
in place of 45, er we must allow the incongruity to remain. 
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I hope the former alternative will be adopted. 
If I am correct in what I have said regarding the necessity for clear- 


ness in the phraseology and language which should the bill, 
and I do not think any one will controvert so plain a proposition, then 
certainly in this case, when the two provisions are in direct conflict, 
no one will hesitate to correct so t an error. 
There is mach more which pavers I ought to say regarding this sub- 
ject, but it seems to me that the plain statement I have made is in itself 
incontrovertible. I now yield the remainder of my time to my distin- 
guished friend, the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. SCALES]. 
Mr. SCALES. Mr. Chairman, let us look for a short time to this in- 
ternal tax on tobacco that we may see how unjust and unequal it is. 
Twelve States of this Union manufacture in snuff and tobacco, in pounds, 
166,838,739; all the others manufacture 5,628,499. These twelve States 
in taxes on this tobacco $26,000,000; all the others pay on tobacco 
$396,559.82. The population of these twelve States is 27,391,304; the 
population of the remainder, putting the entire population at 52,000,- 
000, is 24,608,694. The tax in the twelve States, per capita, is 91 
cents; the tax in the remainder, per capita, is not quite 4 cents. This 
tax may be uniform in the sense that it is the same wherever found, 
but it is uneyual and unjust in that it selects articles to be taxed which 
are to be found in only one-third of the States, while the remainder pay 
otag. All the States are under equal obligations to support the 
Gen Government, and each State should pay its just proportion of 
the tax however levied. In time of an emergency the tax may be ex- 
cessive and burdensome, but the burden is greatly relieved or rather 
more cheerfully borne if each State is required to pay its just quota into 
the national Treasury according to the assessed valuation of its taxable 
property. The States are sovereigns in all things not ceded to the Gen- 
eral Government, They have a government of their own to sustain, 
and through their Legislatures must raise money sdequate to this pur- 


pose. 

In addition to the support of their own State government we have 
seen that the people must, upon equal terms as far as may be practica- 
ble, support the National Government, and hence in levying this tax 

must see to it that it be so done as to bear as equally as pos- 
sible upon all. Otherwise, upon one pretext or another Congress 575 8 
as in this instance of tobacco, make a few States pay it all and the oth- 
ers none. As a citizen I have the right to engage in any industry not 
forbidden by the law, and until forbidden I am entitled to all the protec- 
tion of the law that may be given to another. One man may prefer to 
support his family as a planter, another as a manufacturer, another as 
a broker. One produces from the earth the provisions on which he lives; 
the other manufactures what may be termed the luxuries of life, and 
the other puts his money ont to usury within the law; and these last 
exchange the fruits of their industry for the necessary provisions made 
by the first. Each one must live and support and educate his children 
and pay his taxes, and whether they do this directly or indirectly is 
no business of the Government. If the calling is legal, they have a right 
to demand equal protection and resist unequal burdens. This is the 
spirit of the Constitution and should besacredly observed. If a differ- 
ent construction should prevail and a different system obtain, whereby 
one Stute should have to pay more than its just share of the taxes be- 
cause it ed to be more largely engaged in the luxuries of life, it 
will result in strife and dissension. 

The policy of thé Government has been from the beginning to raise 
its revenues from customs. Why change this? The reasons given are 
that by abolishing taxes from revenue and resorting to direct taxation 
the people feel more severely the burden, and will thus hold their rep- 
resentatives to a more rigid responsibility for the amount of taxes and 
thus secure economy in expenditures and honesty in the administration 
of the Government. This is sound, but the fathers adopted the other 
course, the people acquiesced, and as they do not feel this tax, however 
high, directly, it is not probable that they will sanction a change. But 
ifa is demanded then it should be complete, and the direct 
mode should be equalized as far as possible, and be substituted in whole 
and not in for customs taxes. Noone can doubt for a moment 
what the wish of the people is. Now, in the emergency of war the 
people have been forced to supplement customs taxes with internal 
taxes, but as soon, yea, even before the ney passed the internal 
taxes were abolished. In the war of the Révolutias, after eleven years 
of experience, and again in 1812, after four years of trial and annoyam 
and now seventeen years after the emergency of the last war has pi 
the people demand a return in tocustom duties. In 1870 the pres- 
ent distinguished chairman of the Ways and Means Committee intro- 
duced the following resolution into a Republican Congress: 


Resolved, That the true principle of revenue reform points to the abolition of 
the internal-revenue system, which was c as a War measure to provide for 
extraordinary expenses, and the continuance of which involves the employment, 
at the cost of millions of dollars annually, of an army of assessors, collectors, 
supervisors, detectives, and other officers previously unknown, and requires re- 
peal at the earliest day consistent with the maintenance of the faith and credit 
of the Government of all stamp and other internal taxes. 


This passed by a vote of 166 to 6. Again in 1871 the same resolu- 
tion passed by a vote of 130 to 21. 

Again, at the last session of Congress, when it was reported for the 
first time since the war by the Secretary of the Treasury that there wasa 
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large excess of revenue over and above the wants of the Govérnment, 
the same distinguished gentleman and others equally distinguished in 
the Republican party announced to the country that the time had come 
when the internal revenue could be abolished without detriment to the 
public service, yet when Congress met and all looked to the Republican 
party in power to redeem its pledges, they met in a night caucus and 
determined that this odious and oppressive tax should not be abolished, 
and the distin chairman aequiesced. s 
Again at this session the committee, headed by its same chairman, 
abill from that committee repealing all taxeson tobacco, withan 
implied pledge when that was done by degrees all the other taxes should 
beabolished. We were told that the bill would be called up for action 
at an early day, and yet again upon the dictates of party that bill is set 
aside by the majority in the House, the Democrats voting almost solidly 
against it, and the tariff bill is taken up. What has done this? pony: 
spirit and party necessity.. Their pledges stand to-day upon the reco: 
of the country. Yet the party speaks and the pledges are violated, and 
the honored and distinguished chairman, proud and defiant always 
when left to himself in defense of principle, bows abjectly to the unjust 
decree. The people must continne to groan under this iniquitous sys- 
tem and these oppressive taxes to meet a party necessity, Accursed, 
thrice accursed be the fell spirit of party which would thus perpetuate 
its power at such fearful cost to the people! 

Mr. KELLEY. I have been in this House a good while, and have 
been on the Committee on Ways and Means longer than most of the 
members have been in the House; and nobody who has been intimately 
associated with me will charge me with asking for special protection to 
the infant or veteran industries of Pennsylvania. I have striven to be 
national in this matter; and although my people are large consumersof 
quicksilver in many industries, I hastened to the front yesterday to say 
how unjustly I thought California had been treated, when the hasty 
word of one of her own Representatives put quicksilver on the free-list. 
I have stood by jute because I have been assured that Florida and other 
portions of the Gulf States can be made to produce it even in competi- 
tion with India, having great advantages over that country. Thus 
repelling the charge that I am sectional or local in my economic theories, 
I desire to say to the gentleman—— 

Mr. SCALES rose. 

Mr. KELLEY. Pardon mea moment. I desire to say to the gentle- 
man that I am anxious to reduce our revenues; that I have labored for 
years to that end; that have not only addressed this House and au- 
diences, but have availed myself of every opportunity to appeal to the 
country through journals, whetherdaily, weekly, monthly, orquarterly, 
in favor of a reduction. But, sir, the way to reduce the revenues for 
the present is not to increase importations; not to say “ reduce your 
rates of duty, that that which we now manufacture shall be imported 
and contribute to swell the revenues.“ Ultimately it will lead 

Mr. SCALES. Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. KELLEY. No, sir; I think I want these five minutes, Ulti- 
mately such a course will lead to the destruction of the revenues. When 
it shall have thrown our workingmen into idleness by having ruined 
those in whose establishments they are employed, when we cease to be 
able to consume either domestic or imported articles, the revenues will 
fall off as they have done when such changes have hitherto been made. 
But the present effect, the effect for two or three years would be to in- 
crease the revennes, which every patriot desires to see reduced, 

There is a way in which we can make immediate reduction of rev- 
enue; and that is by repealing internal taxes, which Iam anxious to do. 
I hoped the Senate would send back our little bill with free tobacco as 
an amendment, and I should have gladly supported it. The Senate’s 
amendment is in the form of reducing the tax on tobacco to 8 cents and 
on cigars from $6 to $3. Iwill gladly vote for that as a separate propo- 
sition, and that will reduce our revenues. But the proposition of the 
gentleman tends toward an increase of revenue. 

If I have any time I yield it to my friend from Ohio [Mr. Towx- 
SEND]. 

120 CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania has a minute 
of his time remaining, which he yields to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
TOWNSEND]. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Qhio. Mr. Chairman, I was very glad to in- 
fer from the remarks of gentlemen from the Southern States that there 
was a growing feeling there in many localities to manufacture cotton 
at home instead of sending it abroad to be manufactured and then 
bringing it back as manufactured I had hoped they would 
apply the same principle to the manufacture of cotton machines also. 
But it seems they want to send to Europe for them. They forget also 
there are a hundred machines in use in the Northern States for manu- 
facturing purposes where there is one in the South, and that those who 
have been engaged in that business for many years know the advantages 
of keeping the manufacture of ourmachinery at home, as the machines 
are better and as by reason of sustaining these manufacturing establish- 
ments they get them cheaper. 

But I rose for the purpose of sending to the Clerk’s desk to have 
read a letter bearing on this subject from the late General Robert Pat- 
terson, of Philadelphia, who has had much experience, and whose opin- 


ions are entitled to great consideration. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


General Robert Patterson, of Philadelphia, still retaining at the age of 89 the 
active management of eleven cotton and woolen mills, in a recent letter to Hon. 
WII AAA D. K EY, says: 

“I learn that a member from Georgia has introduced a bill to repeal all duties 
on cotton machinery. To enact such a bill would cause great and permanent 
disaster to the American machine works and to the cotton manufacturers them- 
selves. It is presumed the bill is for the supposed benefit of parties in Georgia 
and elsewhere, who are engaged in manufacturing cotton, or who contemplate 
embarking in that business; and to those who take only a superficial view of 
the subject it would seem that the pro measure would be a beneficial one 
to those classes. I am, I believe, the largest individual manufacturer in the 
United States, and my experience, which is a very long and la: one, has 
proven just the contrary. The parties really benefited would be the English 
manufacturers of textile machinery. 

Remove the protection to American e and in a short time the En- 

lish would control the market, and ask what they pleased after the Americans 

had been crushed by inability to compete at living prices. The Americans make 
the best machinery to be found anywhere. I have sold all the English ma- 
chinery in my several mills for what I could get, and have replaced it with the 
product of the Bridesburgh (Pennsylvania) — —•— Company, and in con- 
sequence have saved as much from the increased production and improved 
quality of the same as the new machinery cost. I now have all my mills in per- 
fect running order, but I pity the men who bought the English machinery, 
There is no State in this country more interested in the protection of American 
machinery and American industries of all kinds than ; next to Georgia 
Alabama and eee, with cotton, iron ore, and coal in the greatest 
abundance, a good climate, and wuter-power sufficient to run any amount of 
. ‘The child is born who will see these three competing 
with Pennsylvania in manufacturing, and their members of Congress the most 
ardent defenders of home industry. 


Mr. REAGAN and Mr. HAMMOND of Georgia rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate on the pending amendment is exhausted. 

Mr. McKINLEY. If we can not vote now, I move that the com- 
mittee rise for the purpose of asking the House to close debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘Two amendments are al 

e AN. amendments are already pending. 

Mr. WHEELER. Iwill withdraw my amendment, that the gentle- 

man from Texas may renew it. 


Mr. REAGAN. I renew it. 
Mr. MCKINLEY. I move that the committee do now rise. 
Mr. REAGAN. I hope the gentleman from Ohio will not take me 


from the floor. Whenever we strike a point where there is an illustra- 
tion or the wrongs of this bill some gentleman on that side is for clos- 
ing debate. 

Mr. MCKINLEY. I have no desire to prevent debate, and withdraw 
my motion to the end that the gentleman from Texas may have an op- 
portunity to speak. 

Mr. REAGAN. Mr. Chairman, we have been told here tedly 
by protectionists how earnest and anxious they were in their desire for 
the promotion of the welfare and the building up of the mechanical and 
the manufacturing interests as well as the agricultural interests of the 
South. And yet whenever a proposition like this comes which would 
cheapen machinery and enable the people to enjoy such fruits of their 
labor as are left to them after the robbery of oppressive taxation, and to 
go on and build up manufacturing establishments, that is resisted; and 
we are to help to give protection to existing establishments and to local- 
ities having the advantages of protection by being taxed 45 per cent. on 
all we have and all we make. 

This is the sham to which we are treated and to which our leare 
continually treated. It is all the time the same. That is all I desire 
to say on that point. 

Gentlemen are kind in words to us while their arms are thrust up to 
the elbows into the pockets of our people, robbing them, trying to sat- 
isfy them with honeyed words. I am tired of that myself, and the 
country is becoming tired of it, and my object is to expose it as much 
as ible on this floor and in this discussion. 

want to call attention especially to an observation made by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY], who redeclares his wish to 
see the revenues of the country reduced, and who explains to us what 
he means by that. It is not a reduction by reducing the rates of taxa- 
tion, but a reduction by increasing the rates so as to prevent the importa- 
tion of foreign goods and denying to our people competition in the pur- 
chase of goods with the little money that they leave us to purchase with. 

He goes on to say that he is in favor of repealing the internal-revenue 
laws. That isa part of the old scheme which was entertained when 
Congress met in the winter of 1881—to reduce revenues by means of a 
prohibitory tariff, to reduce revenues by the repeal of internal taxes, 
so as to perpetuate a high protective tariff and as a means of perpetuat- 
ing the national banks. Now, those gentlemen are true totheir policy, 
and are always wor to the same end with an intelligence and zeal 
that would well befit men who are to protect the people against 
robbery, who should imitatein persistency and intelligence and force of 
argument the course of their opponents. 

Mr. REED. Ithink that the first sentence uttered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. REAGAN] shows that he labors under a misconcep- 
tion of what a tariff is intended to do. If, as gentlemen on the other 
side undertake to say, we ought to select out particular industries and 
foster them, then there is some ground for the so frequently 
made that favoritism will be exhibited and robbery be the result. 

But that is not the way in which I understand the protective system. 
It is not a system erected for the purpose of bestowing favors upon one 
locality or npon another. It is a system erected for the purpose of en- 
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coura diversified industries all over the country, and is a system 
which pip necessarily connected universally, or else it is open to 
the charge of favoritism and injustice. 

Either all the manufacturers who can produce the things that are 
needed in this country should be assured the markets of the country, or 
else none of them should be. The thing is either a system or it is a 


sporadic affair which is open to the condemnations which have been be- 
stowed upon it. 
Now, in to this article of machinery, we have workmen, peo- 


ple capable of producing this for the cotton manufactures of 
the country. We have the manufactories well established and in condi- 
tion so that every cotton manufacturer in the South can be furnished 
with the products of American skilled labor. It would be a gross in- 
justice to strike down this manufacture for the purpose of aiding any 
other manufacture. 

Above all things it would be a gross injustice, when there is not the 
slightest necessity for it, for the manufacture of cotton in the South, 
from the very nature of the case, can be made so profitable that it can 
fairly bear the extension of the American system to it, not only in its 
ad van to them but in its advantages to other manufacturers whose 
products they need for their own purposes. 

Mr. VANCE. Allow me to ask the gentleman if it is to 
the manufacturers of this machinery that the rate of duty shi be 
raised on it? Can not they live without it? Are they not doing very 
well as it is? 

Mr. REED. It is necessary, in the judgment of those who have care- 
fully examined the matter, to have the rate of taxation here proposed; 
and their examination of it is satisfactory to me. It accords through- 
out with the system which is attempted to be established. 

I think that one mistake made u the other side, and a mistake | the 


not leaning to the side of fairness, is the of sporadic attacks 
on parti items, without at any time taking a fair view of the whole 
situation. 


Mr. VANCE. If the committee had to reduce the rate 
would the gentleman have been satisfied with it? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired, and the 
time for debate upon the pending amendment is exhausted. 

Mr. REAGAN. I withdraw my pro forma amendment. 

Mr. COX of New York, Mr. HAMMOND of Georgia, and Mr. 
SPRINGER renewed it. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chairman recognizes the gentleman from | Sp. 


New York [Mr. Cox]. 

Mr. COX, of New York. When the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
REED] was discoursing the other day, after I had eee eee 
from Bastiat, the French economist, he said that Bastiat, somehow or 
other, Steers onsets bare oat ce ob tories PIRLA cocks oo TNA 
of ce. He epitomized France in Paris. 

Now, since he and others have renewed the talk about the robbery 
of the protective system, I would like to back once more to my 
favorite Bastiat. My friend from Virginia [Mr. WISE] the other day 
called me to account because I had said that incidental protection was 
burglary while open protection was highway robbery. 

Now when I used that language I did not use it in the sense of being 
personal to any one. I did not mean that the member from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. KELLEY] is a robber, or that my friend from Virginia [Mr. 
WIsE] was connected with my "friend from Pennsylvania. I meant 
that there is a robbery, which takes from one and gives te another; and 
taken by the action and doctrine of one to despoil the other. This is 
done furtively and without consideration. 

Before I read from Bastiat on that subject, let me quote from Dr. 
Wayland. This is nearer home. It has a New England tenor. It has 
its morale. In summing up one of his best chapters, he says: 

The whole effect of this mode of encouragement is to pay one man as much 
more as the bounty amounts to for an article we should pay 
man; that is, one man will do it for $ and we engage another to do it 
for $, and give him 2 besides, for the sake of economy. 

He might have added that it is taken without the consent of the de- 

spoiled. Further: 
It m ee eee 
of the individual? When did the individual surrender this right? how 
BS pe Bahia eee eee eee It is in vain here to — —— 
pro 


has the right to indivi 1 in cases of extreme necessity; be- 
cause, in order to r this ples a le it must be shown that this is a case 


of extreme 1 d besides, if society destroy individual 
case of ext — — —— the loss to the indi- 
vidual. I think that if Tia preds interests were obliged to make e 


* * s $ 
2. But secondly: If a man assert that the wealth of a bation is the m of its 
consumption and not of its 8 he — also assert that the hand of the 
prodigal and not that of the diligent maketh rich; that industry and r 
are the sources not of es but of e that fire and sword, 
and murder, are national bl we ought to paꝝ other nations, ee of 
their paying us, for spolationse . property; ; that incendiaries should be rewarded 
instead of being aen gey and that the way to render a — 2 rich, happy. and pros- 
perous is to reduce it to ashes. If a man really believe this—I do not say if he 


assert it—his case is daar the reach of parr Alen reid and he must be recom- 
mended to the kind attentions of a discreet and judicious medical adviser. 


Now what says Bastiat, whose logic is as graceful and as keen as the 
blade of Saladin? 

A OD Eak OE, feanii VWA 
cuton. 


I made my little outburst the other day. It was about robbery and 


burglary. I brought thus the question home to members and their busi- 
ness, even in ie“ cases: 


To tell the truth, m 
The 


good} they are robbing you. It is harsh, but itis 


ge will seem in very bad taste to many 

did to Elisle: Is it the word or the thing 
ulently taken that which does not belong 
Code, article 379.) 


So I could find similar definitions in our 3 in our crim- 
inal codes. It is not necessary to go to France to know what rob! 
is; nor what robbery in the 9 means. There are - 
ties attached to each, and we know which is the worst. 3 
Now, does not 9 as la Toia his own ee obliges me 


to pay him twenty francs for an arti can get elsewhere for fifteen, take 


from me fraudulently five franos which belong to me? Does he not take it fur- 


= F ee 
they 58; ut not furtively or b; bid de are 
When our tax-levy is burd — wi five francs 


monopolist carries off, ac 
be more lurve sinee so few of us suspect it? Å 2 for those whe are not de- 
ceived, what can be more foreed, since, at first refusal to pay, the officer is at 
our doors? 

I might read further to show how this robbery is reciprocal. Let the 
remainder of this interesting chapter rinted, read, and heeded. 
pes it not show how the ship-builder and the iron manufacturer and 

ublic official and the sailor and the minister and the Government 
Being yé all get together, in loving mutuality, on this tariff business? 
ther do they not all go for themselves and at the same time 

all all oe or” the public? 

The « contest, therefore, in the last resort is the public against the 
monopolist. Wherever a man stands up for his special interest against 
the general interest he is not representative of the whole people, but of 
a few who seek to be y by living off of the public; and the public 
are beginning to find it out. 

It is no ‘sporadic’? case, it is no ‘local issue, as some statesman 
said it was some time ago, unless you localize it everywhere, and it 
reads to t and is coextensive with the country. There is no 
limitation to locality. When there is no limitation to locality it is as 
universal as the principles of honest political economy. These prin- 
ciples laid down in Bastiat, Way land, and the best ethical writers, as 
I said in the commencement, are not applicable, as the gentleman from 
Maine said, to one place—to Paris alone. Do they not belong to the 
human nature in its various social relations? Are they not based upon 
maxims that can not be gainsaid, because founded on truth? 

[Here the hammer fell. } 

The following is the remainder of the chapter from Bastiat referred 
to by Mr. Cox, of New York: 


Still, let the monopolists reassure themselves. These robberies by means of 


boun or tariffs, even if they do violate equity as much as robbery, do not 
break the law; on the con they are eee through the law. They 
ey hav have oath n 


are all the worse for this, but gio doy do 8 — criminal justice. 
Besides, willy-nilly, we are all robbers and robbed business. Though 
the author of this book eries “ Stop thief!” when het —— others can cry the 
same after him when he sells. If he differs from many of his countrymen it is 
cay in this: he knows that he loses by this game more than he gains, and they 
. they did know it the game would soon cease, 
Nor 


I boast 1 ven this thing its true name. More than sixty 
years Adam Smith sai poes manufacturers meet it may be e 
that a conspiracy will 2 3 the pockets of the public.” Can we 
be ed at this when the ub ner ne attention to it? 
An assembly of manu fiicially under the name of Indus- 
trial What goes on nee: per ge what is upon? I give a very 
brief su of the proceedi: of one meeting: 


r: Our mercantile marine is at the last A ass (warlike digres- 
sion). It is not surprising g. I can not build without iron. ** get it at 10 
francs in the world's market, but through the law the managers of the French 
forges compel me to L them 15 francs. Thus they take 5 francs from me. I 
ask freedom to bu — 

An iron man Sinad, the world’s market I can obtain transportation 
for 20 francs. The shi 


milder through the law requires 30. Thus he takes 10 
franes from me. no 
public 


unders me; I plunder him. It is all for the best.” 
shi ilder’s tis highly im- 
which Ir 


“The . But, for us, protection is a failure. I repeat 
aN 


pu 
* vernment employé: You seem to be bothered about a very little mat- 
ter. there any wae but in the bounty? Lf the consumer is willing the tax- 
yer is no less so. jar yra on the taxes, and let the mhp Bullder be satis- 
I propose a 2 of 5 francs, to be taken from the public revenues, to be 
paid to the ship-builder for each quintal of iron that he uses. 
voices: Seco! seconded, 
“A farmer: I want a Aras d of 3 francs for each bushel of wheat. 
“A weaver: And I 2f 2 55 rd of cloth. 
“The Presiding Officer. That is understood. Our meeting will have cee 
nated the system of drawbacks, and it will be its eternal glory. branch of 
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hereafter, when we have two so mops means of turn- 
— N gains—the tariff anddrawbacks? The 3 
ral vision must have shown me ina dream team 


manufacturing can lose 


supernatu 
ance of the bount «Bh eine knows if I did not suggest the thought to Mo Dupin?) 
when some mont I wrote the Bening eo ords: 

“Tt seems evident to ta thie that peobection wi itchangi nature — effects, 
might take the form ofa ditect tax levied by thestate — — in indem- 
nifying bounties to privileged manufacturers.” 

And, after having Seer protective duties with the bounty: 

“T frankly — my preference for the — 8 It seems to me more 
: more economical, and more truthful. ust, because if society wishes 

to give gratuities to some of its 9 all's amon 7 ga contribute; more econom- 
ical, because it would save much of ee of collection and do away with 
many ; and, finally, more 1, because the public could seo the 
e peog snd — — . reget study this 2 by bor 

ince the opportunity is so o! us, us y boun- 
ties. What is said of it will also ly to robbery by tariff, and as it is a little 
better disguised, the direct will enable us to understand the indirect cheating. 
Thus the mind proceeds from the simple to the complex. 

But is there no simpler varjeta of robbery? Certainly, there is highway 4 
bery; and all it needs is to be ort beer oras theysay nowadays, organized. I 

once read the 8 in somebody’s travels: 

“When we reached the Kingdon of A—— we found all industrial pursuits suf- 
fering. Agriculture groaned, manufacturers complained, commerce murmured, 
the navy growled, and the government did not know whom to listen to. At 
first it t 2 22 of taxing all the discontent 9 deal dividing a the 

these taxes after having taken —— would 

e the method of managi — lotteries in N 

a yeas the State takes a dollar from each one, re gare — two hundred 
and fifty, and then divides up seven hundred and in 
among the players. The worthy hidalgo, who has 
a dollar, ſo ting that he bas spent a whole one, is wild with joy, and runs to 
F eda his sh hillingsat the tavern, Something like this once happened in France. 
us as the country A Wan te ppt a tie the government did not trust 
the stupidity of the inhabitants 42 them accept such a singular 
evised : 


protection, and hence this was what 
“The country was inte with roads. The government had them meas- 
9 os 9 — sa tnta 2 All that you ae — from travel- 
ers between these boundaries is yours; mrvo pasase n Biv apes pee 
and an encou: ment.” Itafterward ed to each manufacturer and 
ship-builder a bit of road to work up acco: to this — 
Spee peat 
* Virtul n 
4 Robbardi. 
© 2 2 


— 
“Et Swindleandi, 
waa 


“Now, it has come to . Bonet tsp of A—— are so fa- 
miliarized with this o, und so accustomed 

and not of what is stolen from them, so habituated 
the pillager's point of view, that they consider the sum of all rivate ew 
beries as a national profit and refuse to give up a system of athens privato rob 

which, they say, no branch of industry can live. 

Do you say it isnot ible that an entire 3 could see an inerease 
riches where the inhabitants 1 one another? Why not? We have 
this — in er hotel th pps ea ag wg rocal 

under the name unties an ——— us exaggerate 
however; let as concede that, as „ 
circumstances are concerned, the system in the Ki 
man cures but let us say, also, thatas far as princi 
2 is not an atom of ee these two ki 


with 
such as artisans, merchan 
in perfection to hi Leh tebe of in —— 
a on to highway ro! 
9 so odd 3 15 
laugh at it with grea 
That which the pig pl N party loses in highwa: 
ber. The article remains, at least, in the — But under the dominion of 
pores which the duty takes from the French is often given to the 
the tots, Caffres, and ee uins, as follows: A of cloth 
is worth a e . at Bordeaux. impossible to sell 
without loss. It is impossible to sell it aoe more ee a that, or the 
between merchants forbids. Under these a F. 
sires to buy the cloth he must pay a hundred francs or a without it. But if 
an Englishman comes, the a Germans interferes, and says to the merchant: 
“Sell your cloth and DO De n 8 e you 20 franes (th the 
operation of the drawl pebea mz ahin Aeg rn. ts, and can get, but 100 
francs for his cloth, delteerg it to to the en 80 francs, The sum added 
to the 20 francs, the aes of the wore — An makes up his price. It is 
then precisely as if the tax-payers had given 20 francs tothe Englishman on con- 
dition — he would buy French cloth at 20 francs below the cost = man ufact- 
ure—at 20 franes below what it costs us, Then bounty-robbery has this peculi- 
arity, that the ro the robbed are inhabitants of the country which allows it, and the 
Tt is trul e this proposition to 
tis truly wo y tL olding 
have been demonstrated. All that the individual robs from the prone isa 


the natives of the 
y robbery is gained by the rob- 


eral gain, Pe nal motion, the philosopher’s stone, and the sq 5 the 
circle are sunk in oblivion; but the theory of progress by ro! vie still held in 
honor, however, € one might have supposed that it would be the shortest 


art, 
lived of á these follies. 

Some say to us: You are, then, partisans of the let-alone policy; econo 

of the . school of the Smiths and the Sa You do not A donire: the 
ion of labor? Why, gentlemen, organize labor as much as you please, 
but we will watch to see that you do not o robbery. 

Others sa: bse. 7 Bounties, tariffs, all these things may have been overdone. We 
must use without abusing them. A wise liberty, combined with moderate pro- 
tection, is what serious and practical menclaim. Let us beware of absolute 1 85 
ciples. This is exactly what they said in the Kingdom of . according to 
the Spanish traveler. Ia Highway robbery,” safd the wise men, “ eee, 
nor bad in itself; it depends on circumstances. Perhaps too much freedom of 
pillage has been given; perhaps not enough. Let us see; let us examine; let 

us balance the accounts of each robber. To those who do not makeeno we 
will give a little more road to work up. As for those who make too m 
Wien eke ons k hu x ired t fame for moderation, prudence, and wis- 
ose who spoke thus acqu grea’ for ion, ce, 
dom. They never failed to attain the highest offices of the State, 


of | Burrows, of Mich’ 


ator * or c e they pass y passed 
r ry, nor nor quarter- on theorists, 
dreamers, pa Re anions Ain also found their 
too easy to Ae How can —— Tal very simple? 
Mr. KELLEY. As we are beginning to run emptyings, I mo 
that the committee rise. ix 
Mr. COX, of New York. The gentleman has been“ empty- 
ings” ever since he has been in Congress. This is the last end of the 
gentleman’s empty career; and he can not ever pass this bill, much less 
the bill of last session, the “little” internal-revenue bill—the ‘‘ baby 
bill“ now in the Senate. 
Mr. KELLEY. I move that the committee rise. 


The motion was agreed to. 
The committee acco y rose; and Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachu- 

setts, having taken the chair as Speaker pro tem; , Mr. BURROWS, 

of Michigan, reported that the Committee of the dle House on the 

ee of 28 Union hac kad under consideration the bill (H. R. 7313 

to impose duties upon foreign imports and for other purposes, and 

come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. KELLEY. I move that the House resolve itself into Committee 
of the Whole to resume the consideration of the tariff bill; and pending 
that motion I move that all debate in Committee of the Whole on the 
pending pemeraph and all amendments thereto be limited to ten min- 


ug MORRISON. I wish to offer an amendment at the end of this 
paragraph and to say a few words about it. I suggest that the gentle- 
man give us a little more time. 

Mr. KELLEY. Iam willing to add five minutes to the time I have 


proposed. 

Mr. TUCKER. Say thirty minutes upon the whole paragraph. 

Mr. KELLEY. As eee from Illinois [Mr. Morrison], a 
member of the Committee on Ways and Means, has an amendment 
which he desires to propose—I suppose it is the old amendment which 
has been added to every other section 

Mr. MORRISON. The gentleman means the old amendment that 
ought to have been added. 

. KELLEY. Iwill modify my motion so as to limit debate to 
twenty minutes. 

The motion of Mr. KELLEY as modified was agreed to. 

Mr. KELLEY. I now ask fora vote on my motion that the House 
resolve itself into Committee of the Whole. 

The motion was agreed to; and the House accordingly resolved itself 
into the Committee of 2 Whole House on the state of the Union, Mr. 

e 

The CHAIRMAN. By order of the House all debate on the pending 
paragraphof the tariff bill and all amendments thereto has been limited 
to twenty minutes. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. Mr. Chairman, I take the floor this morning 
not with a view of the general merits of the bill or tariff for 
revenue, but simply to direct the attention of this committee to the 
views of a practical manufacturer of the South against the present legis- 
peepee shar in his opinion is an unjust discrimination at the expense 


IMPORTANT TARIFF CHANGES, VITALLY AFFECTING SPINNERS AND MANUFACT- 
UBERS, 


Present rates of duties. 50 to 60 22. . 

cent.; machinery steel, 45 per cent.; 

rates of duties.—Cotton goods, Sto — -e iron, 45 
per cent.; machi eee 
or over cent, duty. 

Above reduce the present rate of per cent. 
and advance present rate of duty on on card- 
olothin ore eee — P at i 

cifect above changes best appreciated inners and 
See eels ees arene promo — 
A same uce cost to com; 
2 roa beeen rn 
inco: harir ad na pri mron daha 


PULASKI, January 27, 1883, 

Now, sir, that small card discloses, I fear, the whole theory of this 
bill, and that is, that it is in favor of established industries which have 
now the security of aggregate capital, and this tion is at the ex- 
pense of the struggling infant industries of the South, which in my 
judgment, and I speak only in my own individual opinion, need no pro- 
tective sanction, nothing but freedom from favor and an open field, to 
achieve their own independence. It is for that reason I have favored 
every effort to reduce duties, frankly here in the presence of the 
committee and the country that, for one, I desire this Congress shall 
pass a tariff bill. It is for that one reason I have been so long silent on 
this floor, trusting that justice shall be done to every section and every 
interest in the country. I would seek it in a tariff for revenue; I would 
seek it in the freedom of labor against discriminating taxes; but if it 
must pass, then I say be equally just and honest toward every industry 
and every it in this country. 

Mr. TUCKER, Further debate we reserve until the question comes 

n the amendment of the gentleman from Illinois; and at present 
for a vote upon the pending amendments, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The first vote will be on the amendment of the 
eue, from Alabama [ Mr. WHEELER], which the Chair understands 
been renewed. 


Mr. WHEELER. Yes, sir. 
The committee divided; and there were—ayes 48, noes 79. 
to. 


The committee divided; and there were—ayes 62, noes 74. 
Mr. TUCKER demanded tellers. 
Tellers were ordered; and Mr. TucKER and Mr. McKINLEY were 

appointed. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that there 
were—ayes 78, noes 97. 

So the amendment was disagreed to 

Mr. MULDROW. I move at the end of line 995 to add the follow- 


Provided, That machinery for the the manufacture of cloths and threads composed 
a eA AA AMNA JASONE uated Sols in MATRA RDSE aha Ga charged a 
duty of 15 per cent, ad valorem, 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman wish to be heard on this 
amendment? 

Mr. MULDROW. No; I simply ask for a vote. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 38, noes 71. 

So the amendment was to, 

Mr. TUCKER. I move the same amendment, with the duty in- 
tera panse.) Iwill withdraw thes ameniment À ad valorem. [Af- 


ter a pause.] I will withdraw that t, Mr. Chairman, and 
instead move the following amendment: 

Strike out “ steel and in line and “ forty-five and in 
Lou thereof insert g Nes, and at the end of te 8 
On such manufactures, articles and wares not otherwise provided, composed 
edn yp Oped 8 or copper, and whether partly or wholly manufact- 
ured, 45 per cent. ad valorem.” 


The committee divided; and there were—ayes 53, noes 83. 

Mr. TUCKER demanded tellers. 

Tellers „ and Mr. MCKINLEY and Mr. TUCKER were 
a 

committee again divided; and the tellers reported that there 

were—ayes 77, noes 78. 

So the motion was disagree to. 

Mr. WHEELER. I move the following amendment: 

Insert after line 995 the fol words: 


Provided further, That man od wholly special): 
ated or provided for in this act, composed “or in part of iron or steel, 


whol 8 
Jeget e 8 be subjected to a duty in ex 
Mr. WHEELER. Mr. the importance of this amendment 


in oo oucibce than T teres in pelt aac he ODD AA by amy amen ot thle 
House. Lines 990-995 provide that— 
ann Seah whale Ox tn pected! pene Spe ar geht mp ogee 
act, com who or of iron. orany 

. manufactured, 45 45 per cent. ad valorem. 

Now turn back to lines 896-909, and we find the following provision: 

On all iron or steel, and on all manufactures, wares, utensils, vessels, and arti- 
cles of iron or steel, or of which such metals or either of them shall be the com- 
n chief value, whether wholly or partly manufactured, there shall 

levied, collected, and paid no less rate of duty than the highest duty or rate 
of duty imposed upon any part of said goods in any of the forms in which it or 
they existed prior to on Sarin brig tary ry ad into the form or article on which 
— watts is to be levied : this shall not apely to nor in any man- 

r affect the articles 3 enumerated or rin this act, but shall 

apply lo all olber mana of iron or , orof which iron or steel shall 
be the component mate: or part of chief value. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, confine our discussion to articles manufactured 
of iron or steel, and lines 990 to 995 substantially provide that— 

Articles or wares not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, com- 
Toa ohn Paper mar in part of iron or steel, — — anny or wholly manufactured, 
per cen 


And „% Bade ha te cisene tenis Sinking Team 896 to 909, 
we see that it is substantially provided that— 

On all iron or steel, T or of which such 
metals or either of them shall be chief value, whether 
wholly or partly manufactured, and which is not 8 enumerated or pro- 
Vided for in this act; the duty sliall be the highest duty or rate of duty imposed 


8 
I have slightly transposed the of this section, but have not 
the sense. It is admi that iron and steel in many forms 
is subject to a specific duty equal to an ad valorem duty of from 100 to 
200 per cent. It is therefore shown that a certain article,is subjected 
to a duty of 45 per cent. ad valorem by the provision contained in lines 
990-995, and precisely the same article is subjected to a specific duty | p 
that might be equal to an ad valorem duty exceeding 100 per cent. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, to avoid such an apparent incongruity I on yes- 
terday proposed this amendment: 
Insert after the word “ value,” in line the following: 
Provided V composed 
either in w TVT 


This very proper and necessary amendment was voted down by the 
ee. members. If any Democrat voted in the negative it escaped 
observation, 
amendment would have made the 8 included in lines 
896-909, harmonize with the provision o paragraph ineluded in 
lines 990-995, at least in pag as the latter paragraph refers to arti- 
cles made of iron or steel. We have now another oppottunity to cor- 
rect this incongruity. 

The adoption of the amendment I now propose will have this effect. 

It is true the paragraph just read, fixes the duty on non-enumerated 
articles made of iron or steel at 45 per cent., but the other paragraph 
to which I have referred would give customs officials an opportunity 
to levy and collect a higher duty, because there are many articles made 
of iron or steel which contain those metals in forms that might subject 
the entire article to a specific duty, yaad, as I before stated, might ex- 
ceed 100 per cent. 

Will some member of the committee explain under which paragraph 
such an article should be assessed for duty? One custom-house officer 
could say under ph included in lines 896 to 909, and he would 
levy upon it a ile duty equal to 100 per cent. Another official 
would say it should be classed as provided in paragraph included in 
lines 990 to 995, and he would levy a duty of only 45 per cent. 

Now, to avoid this difficulty and gross injustice adopt my amend- 
ment and it will deprive customs officials of the power to levy a higher 
duty than 45 per cent. 

This last paragraph, which is the latest utterance ef the Ways and 
Means Committee, may safely be regarded as the more deliberate and 
matured expression of their views upon this subject. 

I repeat what I have said before in this House, that I wanta tariff bill 
to pass, but like my friend from Kansas [Mr. ANDERSON] I represent a 
J (es paihcinns fea Bene oi one ibune re 
persons are or man es. 

Less than a ion dollars is invested in manufacturing industri 
while the assessed value of our farms alone is over $14,000,000 
our annual products exceed $8,000,000, while the products of factories 
are but little over $1,000,000, certainly less than $2,000,000. 

In thisconnection let mesay one word regarding my amendment which 
2 to give cotton-planters a drawback upon imported iron- ties that 

on bales of cotton. 

a The committee refused to grant even this so eminently just a conces- 
sion. 

The Standard Oil Company, with its million of net annual income, 
received last year as drawback on imported tins that they again ex- 
ported to the amount of $794,742. 

This bounty given by a Republican law is a 

DONATION 
to the Standard Oil Company of a greater sum than by any possibility 
my amendment could ae ts the combined number of six or seven 
million cotton laborers of the South. Isit not ashame that Repub- 
licans should frame laws to donate such bounties to 
WEALTHY CORPORATIONS, 

and so carefully word the same as to exclude the poor negro cotton 
maker from their provision? 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MORRISON: rae move the following amendment, to come in at 
the end of the schedule. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Provided, On and after July 1, 1884, no duty shall be assessed or collected on 
commodities imported into the Uni ited States in excess of 50 per cent. ad valorem 
on any article embraced in this schedule. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. in offering this amendment I do 
uot intend to concede that any article in this 3 should be duti- 
able at as high a rate as 50 per cent. In my own judgment a tariff 
averaging 30 per cent. ad valorem on metals would be a very high rev- 
enue tariff. Of course a much lower rate than the average should be 
laid on the eruder forms and a higher rate on the highly finished arti- 
cles of iron, steel, and other metals. 

My purpose in offering this amendment is not to raise any question 
of protection or any question between a tariff for protection and a tariff 
for revenue, but to secure, if I can, after another year, some reduction 
in the high rates of duty put on during the war—the war rates, which 
at the time were laid on as then claimed to meet the exigencies and 
necessities of the Government for revenue. I wish to secure some re- 
duction in the taxes and rates of duty which were added to the tariff 
then already protective, and such has been the purpose of every amend- 
ment proposed by me to this bill. When we remember that it would 
cost to import the four and a half million tons of iron annually used by 
our people a sum nearly equal to one-half of all the wages paid in its 

uction, we will see that any revenue duty added to the cost of im- 
portation would provide for or more than equalize the difference in the 
cost of making iron and steel in this and any other country resulting 
from difference in the cost of labor. But I do not care to go into this 
question of wages further than to say, as I have so often said, that 
FV As far back as Mr, 
We s time he gave as a reason for putting some duty on iron the 
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fact that the Swedish iron with which we were then competing was 
made by labor which cost not more than 7 cents per day, whereas, said 
he, we pay six or seven times as much for labor on this side of the At- 
lantic. 

It will be seen, therefore, that in Webster's time did not ex- 
ceed 40 cents per day in this country. There is no man ing coun- 
try in Europe where at the present time the wages are seven times less 
than they are with us in our best paid manufacturing industries, and 
we find, therefore, that in other countries where our protective system 
does not prevail wages have increased faster than they have increased 
with us. This is especially true of d, where the rates of wages 
have doubled in the last forty years. Poorly paid as labor still is in 
that country, it was never better paid there; formerly it was not half 
so well paid. 

I have shown, Mr. Chairman, en more than one oceasion that pro- 
tection is not to be credited with the reduction in prices to consumers, 
for the reason that prices have been reduced more under other systems 
in other countries t under our protective system. But the last, and 


seemingly to me at least the most flimsy, t made in defense of 
this self-destroying system of protection is that addressed to our fears. 
It is said that if we do not maintain these high protective war rates of 


duty all our establishments will close, and that manufacturing will be- 
come a lost art among us; that our goods will be of foreign supply, and 
we shall be unprotected by any home competition with foreign nations. 

Mr. Chairman, it is known to us all that in the past fifty years, half 
of which time we have had but a revenue tariff, or free trade, if gentle- 
men prefer to call it so, and during all of which the great mass of all 
of our manufactures, or manufactured goods, such as cottons, woolens, 
and metals, have been made in our own country, and they will con- 
tinue to be made in this country whether we reduce our tariff to asim- 
ple revenue basis or continue it upon the high protective system that 
gentlemen so strenuously advocate upon this floor from day to day. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. McKINLEY. I call fora vote. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. Do gentlemen upon that side desire 
to occupy the time allowed for debate? 

Mr. McKINLEY. Only so far as to call for a vote. 

3 CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Georgia desire to be 
? 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. For a few moments only. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Georgia is recognized. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of ia. I have taken very little part in this 
discussion, Mr. Chairman, use the section of country in which Ilive 
and which I in part represent on this floor seems to be, from the de- 
bates, represented by gentlemen upon the other side of this Hall. There 
are three or four gentlemen from Pennsylvania, Maine, and other States 
who take a deal of interest in assuming to care for the interests of 
Carolina and Geo and to them allow me to say that I am greatly 
obliged for their disinterested kindness. 

I wish to refer to-day to two or three ideas which have been expressed 
in this discussion, and particularly this morning. One was an expres- 
sion on the part of the gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] that this 
bill is a regularly adjusted plan for general taxation without any re- 
gard to the individual or local interests of particular sections of the 
country or particular industries. I-desire in this connection to call at- 
tention to the discussion had in this House on the 31st day of January 
last, where two instances occurred which illustrate the correctness of 
thatidea. In the first the question before the committee was whether cot- 
‘ton-seed oil, on motion of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. WHEELER], 
should be fixed at the present rate of 30 cents per gallon or placed on 
ithe free-list. In that discussion the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
-KELLEY] used this language: 

I want to retain the duty on that article, but if the representatives of the cot- 
ton-growing section and the cotton - oil producing section want it to be put on 
the free- list 

Mr, BLANCHARD, We do not ask that. 

Mr. KELLEY. Very well. 

In which brief extract it will be seen, Mr. Chairman, that the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania was perfectly indifferent to 
the question of placing a duty upon the particular article; that he did 
not care about it, one way or the other, but was willing that gentlemen 
interested in the question should do just as they wished in that regard. 

On the next page of that day’s proceedings, when we had a question 
with reference to the phosphates of South Carolina, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] again told us that he felt a great deal 
of interest in preparing this tariff in such manner as to protect the 
South in that industry. After the gentleman from South Carolina 
[Mr. AIKEN] said we did not want that protection, the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. HASKELL] on the Committee of Ways and Means said: 

I do not think, therefore, that there can beany charge with any justice of a de- 
sire on the part of the committee to militate against the agricultural interests, 
and I am entirely willing to see this go upon the free-list unless there is some- 
body on that side of the House who is interested in retaining it here. 

In other words, its equivalent is If any of you want to tax phos- 
phates we will put the tax on just as you propose. This is our mu- 
tual friend;’’ put in anything anybody wants on this side or the other; 
protect. anything you want to protect in any way you please, and we 


will stand by you. The only request we make is that you reduce the 
revenues by such large duties as will prohibit anything from coming 
into this country from any other country. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I desire te call attention to a prophecy which 
was made upon the floor during the discussion this morning by gentle- 
men from the eastern seetion of this country, who predicted that cer- 
tain mills and factories would close if certain things were done; that 
the interests and industries of America would be ruined if such and 
such a thing were done. d 

I happened to be reading ut the time the Address of the American 
Society for the Encouragement of Domestic Manufactures to the People 
of the United States, made in New York in 1817, in which they used 
this language: 

We ask not one-third of the protection whith Britain has bestowed upon her 
manufactures, We ask not more bee than ourcommerce has received by 
discriminating duties and navigation laws; and what we do ask is but until our 
tender grizzle shall be hardened and our joints knit. 

It seems they are not hardened or knit yet. 

In the following pages they make a prophecy of disaster unless they 
got what they wanted. I will read that: 


Our Southern agricultural brethren in particular would do well to reflect that 
Great Britain is now, and has been for some time, creating new sources for a sup- 
ply of — by encouraging its culture in India, on the Coromandel and Malabar 
coasts, rica, 


Brazil, and other places, and will shortly render herself inde- 


pendent of any supply from this coni and prosan prohibit the importation 
of American cotton into her market. V Then this event, which is not far distant, 
shall take place, you will be destitute of a vent for your cotton, unless a market 
can be found in our own country, by the esta of domestic mannfact- 
ures. 

Now, we are exporting to England four-fifths of seven millions of bales 
of cotton. That prophecy was as much bosh and no more bosh than 
the prophecies we hear here to-day are bosh. 

Three years later Mr. Clay in a speech declared to the Southern 
planters that the limit of 453,000 bales of cotton which had then been 
reached was the utmost demand of the human race for that fiber, and 
that unless we diversified our industries we would be ruined for want 
of a cotton market. Mr. Clay is dead; his fame lives forever; but his 
prophecy is made ridiculous by history. I add one other 8 from 
the Report of a Committee of the Citizens of Boston and Vicinity 
posed to a Further Increase of Duties on Importations, published 
1827. It was, There are at least some five or six States whose prin- 
cipal staples never reached the shores of Europe, and never will, per- 
haps, till the tides of the Atlantic flow to the foot of the Alleghanies.““ 

The ocean still knows its boundsand the mountains hold their eternal 
fixedness; but steam and machinery have made those States the granary 
for Europe. Prophecy has no terrors for those who read and think. 

Mr. TYLER. Mr. Chairman, it is noticeable in thisdebate that gen- 
tlemen who represent States having small manufacturing industries 
advocate low rates of duties upon imports. This is a purblind policy. 
It looks only at the prices that must be paid for goods and fails to 
eeive the importance of the general employment of labor and of the 
creation of markets for productions that are for sale. Practically this 
is the doctrine that ‘‘from him that hath notshall be taken away that 
which he hath.” 

Gentlemen from the Southern States want no duties or low duties on 
cotton-ties, because three-fourths of the amount annually used in their 
section of the country is im Were the South, instead of the 
North, manu ing the 8 one-fourth and striving to increase 
her product, her representatives would be asking protection for her infant 
ind When we reach the sugar schedule it is to be anticipated 
that the sugar-raising districts will oppose any matertal reduction of 
the duty on sugar. Inthisdiscussion we are governed toomuch on both 
sides by local interests and too little by the requirements of the whole 
country. 

One of the most encouraging things in this d debate was the elo- 
uent speech made a few days since by the gentleman from Georgia 
Mr. SPEER], who has the clear vision to see that the hope of the South 

is in the development of her own resources, in the adoption of a policy 
that will build up her young industries and bring new ones into exist- 
ence. Could such sentiments as his prevail, the Southern States would 
soon take rank in prosperity and progress with their sister States of the 
North. The fruits of such sentiments have already been exhibited in 
Georgia, as the honorable gentleman declared, by ranking her as the 
ninth State in the production of iron, when in 1870 the census did not 
record her as being an iron State at all. 

The doctrine of a tariff for revenue only, with such incidental protec- 
tion as that affords, is well as far as it goes; but we should go further 
and advocate a tariff for protection wherever that is required by the 
manufacturing interests of our country. What would that government 
be worth that would permit the manufactories of other countries to de- 
stroy or prevent the development of those of its own? 

Free- traders say that our people should have the right to purchase 
goods from abroad at the low prices for which they can be there made. 
This is plausible, but it leaves out of the consideration the fact that a 
people can not prosper or even subsist upon one industry, and that 
without manufactories we should have no market for our agricultural 


products and no money to pay for foreign goods were the prices ever so 
low. 
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Vermont is an agricultural State, and yet it has 2,874 manufacturing 
establishments, employing a capital ef $23,265,000 and the labor of 


17,000 persons. They distribute annually as $5,164,000 and 
make an annual productof goods of the value of $31,354,000. This em- 
ployment of capital and labor and this distribution of wages are a 
great assistance to all the other business interests of the State. But 
the great want to-day is more manufacturing, in order to give employ- 
ment to our own people and onr own capital and keep them from going 
out into new fields of enterprise. I add a paragraph from a Demo- 
cratic journal: 
FARMERS AND THE TARIFF. 


Their parrot cry of taxing the farmers fer the benefit of monopolies is hollow. 
There is not a factory in the country, and they are springing up in every sec- 
tien, that does not bring $10 to the pockets of the farmersin the vicinity te every 
dollar expended by the farmers on account of revenue taxation. Yet there are 
newspapers and Co en prating day bi Poa day about the robberies of the 
agriculturists by the protection of man Could one of these parrots 
tell us how rauch the ers would realize from certo preduce in case the man- 
afacturing interests were broken down and all their operatives were turned into 
agriculturiste? We trust there is yet good sense enough among the members of 
Congress to pass a revenue bill that will afford protection enough to our indus- 
trial it interests to sustain them, while affording steady employment and fair wages 
to hundreds of thousands of workingmen.— ford Times. 


Mr. Chairman, I have taken none of the valuable time of the eom- 
mittee while this bill has been under considération because I have been 
Sensible of the fact that the country and our duty require of us votes 
and not hes, Iwas rejoiced that general debate was limited to so 
brief a time, and that this side of the House has contented itself with 
concise explanations of the paragraphs while the bill has been under 
consideration by sections. 


Every industry waits upon the action of Co: y Seen Every mail brings 
to us a flood of petitions and memorials from the people ga speedy 
settlement of this important question. In many places ries have 


t be- 


stopped, and operatives by tens of thousands are out of empl 
ed condi- 


cause their employers are afraid to proceed under the unse 
tion of the tarif. They deem 3 to attempt to compete with for- 

manufacturers until a tariff upon im is fixed and settled. 
And, sir, American industries are so with each other, are so inter- 
‘woven, that whatever affects one affects all. 

The people demand a large reduction of the revenues through a re- 
vision of the tariff, and they demand it at the hands of this Congress. 
As there are but twenty days of this session , this bill or the 
Senate bill ought speedily to become a law. 

I had hoped fora targer reduction of the revenue than this * 
poses. Nearly one-fourth part of our entire enstoms revenue is derived 
from sugar, an article of necessity forall classes of our people. It seems 
te me the time has come when, without en ring the sugar indus- 
tries of this country, we can reduce this tax at least one-half, and thus 
relieve the people from what amounts to a direct tax, and, as to the 
poorer classes, is a heavy burden. 

Mr. Chairman, internal taxation can be just] imposed | for the pr 
pose only of raising revenue for the support of the Government. 
toms duties are levied for the same and for the additional one 
of protecting domestic industries the importation ofcommodities 
that can be produced ormanufactured in foreign countries more cheaply 
than in our own. The first purpose concerns the national existenee, 
the latter is a matter of national policy, and looks to the protection and 
ee of the agricultural, manufacturing, and other interests of our 
country 

The revenues of the Government for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1881, were as follows: 


360, 782, 292 
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The expenses of the Government for the same period, including 
$82,508,741 paid as interest on the public pnts were $260,069,404, leav- 
ing a surplus in the Treasury of $100,069, 404 

In his report of December 5, 1881 the Secretary of the Treasury com- 
pane of this great excess of f public revenue, declared that he was em- 

in disposing of so large a surplus in a lawful manner, and that 
the seeming affluence of the Treasury had a tendency to provoke a larger 
Ree ei of money than a wise economy would permit. 
collection of money from the people by direct and indirect taxa- 
tion for no necessary purpose and to result in the accumulation of such 
a vast surplus is not only a to the people themselves, but it isa 
vicious policy on the part of the Government. It draws this enormous 
sum from the legitimate channels of business to lie idle in the Federal 
Treasury, and an overflowing Treasury tempts to prodigality and to 
corruption. 

The Secretary had by facts, figures, and tables explained to the coun- 
try the condition of the public revenues, and submitted estimates thereof 
for the next ensuing year. e President in his message of December, 
1881, called the attention of Congress to this subject. The people of 


the whole country demanded at our hands a reduction of the revenues 
and a relief from needless and burdensome taxation. And yet the first 
session of this Congress has passed into history, and this session has now 


extended to within twenty days of its termination, and no measure has 
been perfected for the accomplishment of this greatly desired end. 

The last annual report of the Secretary shows that the receipts for the 
last fiscal year were: 


From internal revenue. . 146,497,5% 
From sale of publie lan 4,753, 140 
From taxation of banks. 8,956, 794 
From all other sources......... 22, 906, 991 

ũ ͤ ñ m pemehaathanidaapcouphcckeupes S E p 403, 525, 50 


Being an increase in receipts of $40,000,000 over those of the year 
next preceding. 

The expenses of the Government for the same period, including $71,- 
077,206 paid as interest on the public debt, were $257,981,439, leaving 
a surplus of $145,543,811. 

The report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue gives the items 
of receipts from that source, as follows: 


From spirits...... $69, 873, 408 18 

tobacco..... 47,391,988 91 

From fermented liquors. . 16,153,920 42 

From banks and bankers . . . . . ee eee vergesse eee 5, 283, 458 47 
8 adhesive 2212 (including bank checks, 82.318,45. 14; ma 

72,258; patent medicines, &e., $1 978,395.58) 7,569, 108 70 

prom penalties, 199, 830 O4 

From e not otherwise provided for... = 81,559 00 

Aa EAE ALLEI A E A O A e AA AINA Men pE S PA A A 146, 523, 373 72 


According to the Treasury eotirmates the surplus for the present fiscal 
year and for the year ending June 30, 1884, after the payment of $100, - 
000,000 each year for pensions, payment of interest on the public debt 
and the application of $45,000,000 annually to the sinking fund, there 
will be a surplus in th e Treasury, each year, of $75,000,000. 

A reference to the statement of the public debt shows us that the 
collection of such large revenues is not required for its payment. In 
the eighteen years that have intervened since the close of the war we 
have reduced the national debt from $2,381,980,294, which was its 
highest point in 1865, to $1,607,543,676 on December 1: 1882. Of this 
debt the 5 per cent. i redeemable May, 1881, and continued at 3} 1 
per cent., amounting to $99,326,200, and the 3 per cent. loan of $289,- 
2 payable at the option of the Government, are alone payable at 

public det resent time. To say nothing of the gradual redemption of the 

debt by the application of forty-five to six too 090 ot annually 

the sinking fund, at present revenues, the $390,000,000 of 3} and 3 

per cent. bonds now payable will be redeemed in the ‘next four or five 

ears, after which nothing more can be paid till September, 1891, when 

the he $250, 000,000 of 4} per cent. bonds will be redeemable, after Which 
none of the bonds of the Government are payable till 1907. 

Therefore it follows that in a short time there will either be a vast 
accumulation ef funds in the Treasury or the Government will be obliged. 
to go into the market like other customers and buy its unmatured 
bends, paying the high premiums they command, and the higher 

remiums they would command were it to become a knewn purchaser 
the market. We are obliged to raise about $300,000,000 annually 
by customs and internal taxation for the necessary expenses of main- 
taining the Government. It appears, however, that we are raising each 
year these enormous sums in excess of all requirements, and that we 
must reduce the internal revenues or the tariff upon importations, or 
both. This neglected duty of reducing the aggregate of our revenues 
ong ht to be performed, and performed at once. . 

t the last session of Congress the Committee on Ways and Means 
brought in a bill which had it become a law would have reduced the 
internal revenues about $25,000,000 and practically abolished internal 
taxation ope tits that upon spirits, fermented liquors, and tobacco, and 
even made t reduction of the tax upon tobacco; and yet, sir, this 
bill, just and seura oas as it was in all its provisions, did not meet the 
approval of the Democratic side of this House. When general debate 
had terminated, our friends on the other side of the Hall sent up nu- 
merous amendments to the bill, all tending to reduce the taxes upon 
tobacco and whisky, one of them providing for the entire repeal of all 
laws imposing taxes upon tobacco and cigars after July 1, 1883, another 
decreasing the tax on whisky nearly one-half, and another abolishing 
the tax on certain kinds of distilled liquors altogether. Anotheramend- 
ment, offered by a gentleman who evidently foresaw the great decrease 
in the revenues if these amendments should be adopted, addi- 
tional sections to the bill levying a direct tax upon the income of citi- 
zens. All these proposed amendments were voted down, and rightly 
voted down, by this side of the House. 

The Government reaps a revenue of $123,000)000 annually from 
tobacco, spirits, and fermented liquors. ‘These articles are luxuries and 
ministers of vice. They are manufactured and produced in contraven- 
tion of the best sentiment of the country and at great profits, and they 
are the last articles upon the entire list of foreign and domestic pro- 
ductions from which taxes should be removed. When the bill finally 
came to a vote in the House the gentlemen on the other side, with a 
few notable exceptions, voted against it. If they could not get it 
amended so as to repeal or reduce the taxes on whisky and tobacco, 
they did not want the bill 

The bill was passed and sent to the Senate. There the Finance Com- 
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mittee proposed to amend it by the removal of the duty of 25 percent, 
on sugar which was added in 1875, and by a reduction of $8 per ton 
on Bessemer-steel rails. Had these proposed amendments been adopted 


and the bill a reduction of between thirty-five and forty million 
dollars would have resulted. 

The castoms duties will now bear a reduction without endan- 
gering American industries. They can be ly reduced and the Gov- 


ernment derive an ample revenue therefrom. 

It would be a difficult task for the Ways and Means Committee, com- 
posed nearly equally of Republicans and Democrats, to perfect a revision 
of the tariff during a session of Congress in addition to the other duties 
that are cast upon it. The committees of the two Houses must have 
been greatly assisted 5 the testimony, the report, and revision sub- 
mitted by the Tariff Commission. I hope that after all the labor that 
has been bestowed ae this subject by the commission, by the com- 
mittees, and by the House and Senate the bill will not be a castaway 
on the rocks of free trade. 

TheCHAIRMAN. The time fixed by order of the House for closing 
debate on the pending paragraph and amendments thereto has expired. 
The question is on the eee of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
3 which the Clerk will again report. 

read as follows: 


Add to the ending in line 995 the 
* Provided, That onana after July 11854 no duty shall be levied, assessed, and 
collected on merchandise nto tho United States in excess of 80 per 


cent, ad valorem on any 
The question being taken, there were—ayes 63, noes &2, 
Mr. MORRISON. I ask for tellers. 
Tellers were ordered; and Mr. MCKINLEY and Mr. MORRISON were 


appointed. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 75, 
noes 101. 

So the amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. VANCE. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

De A Thee the dug machinery to be used in ufacturing cotto: 
goods and card-clothing shal RAII not exosed 05 per'eent:ad — Py 

The question being taken, there were—ayes 41, noes 81. 

Mr. VANCE. No quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair appoints as tellers the gentleman from 
Ohio, Mr. MCKINLEY, and the gentleman from North Carolina, Mr. 
VANCE. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 69, 
noes 90. 

So the amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. WHEELER. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Insert — 5 the word “valorem,” in line 995, as follows: 
That where duties are imposed upon articles eee, ee 
act in excess of 50 per cent. on the value there one-tenth part 


of such excess 
shall be deducted upon all imports on or aſter July I. 1884; that on and after 
July 1, 1885, another tenth of such excess be deducted; that on and 


after July 1. 1886, another — part of such excess shall be deducted ; 
and after July 1, 1887, another tenth part of such excess shall be deducted.” 

The amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. MULDROW. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: ; 

At the end of line 9% insert: 

“ Provided, That the duty on the tools of mechanics and farm laborersshall not 
exceed 30 per cent. ad valorem.” 

The amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. WHEELER. _I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert after the word " valorem,” in line 995: 

“That where duties are imposed upon articles of foreign imports, included in 
the foregoing schedule as Schedule badd in ugg of 0 per cent, on the 
value thereof, one-twentieth part of such excess shall be deducted upon all im- 
ports on or after July 1, 1884; that on and after Ju uly 1 1885, another twentieth 
part of such excess shall be deducted; that on an after July 1, 1886, another 
twentieth part of such excess shall be deducted ; that on and after Jul 1, Jeg 
another twentieth part of such excessshall be deducted ; that on and aller Jul 
1, 1888, another twentieth part of such excess shall be deducted.” 

The amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I gave notice some time since that I would offer 
a substitute for this schedule. Iwish to say I hope an opportunity will 
occur later in the session to vote upon that subject. I, for ene, am 
anxious to get to the next schedule and shall not now offer that substi- 
tate. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I offer as an amendment, to come in at the 
end of line 995, what I send to the desk. 


on 


The Clerk read as follows: 
That any vessel of steel or iron not constructed or equi in the United 
„nF at any port of the 


United States upon the payment of an impost duty of 30 per cent. 
Mr. KELLEY. I make the point of order on that amendment. 
Ms COX, of New York. is the gentleman’s point of order? 
KELLEY. I do not insist on the point of order. 
Mr. COX, of New York. Mr. Chairman 
The CHAIRMAN. Debate is exhansted. 
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My McKINLEY. Let him have tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. MCKINLEY, and Mr. Cox of New 
York, were appointed. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I rise to a question of order. 
The CHAIRMAN. Debate is not in order. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I rise to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlenian will state it. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I understood the Chair to decide all de- 
bate was cut off on this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. On the paragraph and amendments thereto, 

Mr. COX, of New York. This is an additional paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee is dividing at present. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I made the point as to debate before the 
question was put, and the Chair overruled me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not so understand the point. 

Mr. COX, of New York. The Chair decided that debate was ended. 

The CHAIRM: 


to. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I now move the amendment which I send 
to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Bi ele Pappa ee constructed or 
after the passage of this act, boi 


v. from and in any ion dis- 
trict of the United Statea upon the oath of her owner that such vesse! has been 
purchased in faith by any citizen or of the United S — y st 
any State to employed in commerce between the United States and 


At no vessel bulit or prurchased 8 
Mr. KELLEY. T alaka ths el fedex ea thins eas wih 
To oange the er la and ot germane to N 


T. COX, of New York. Will the gentleman allow me to do my own 


Mr KELLEY. 


Certainly. 
Mr. COX, of New York. — the right to tall 16 th emptyings’’ 


place in this bill. I think now the eee the end of this 
metal schedule. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] 
makes the point of order that it repeals the navigation laws. That is 
only an incident; the main point of my proposition is the tariff, for it 
provides that these iron and steel ships may come in at a certain per- 
centage of duty. The rest, the navigation-law idea, follows, just as 
other conditions are placed on other provisions of this bill. 

In this metal schedule you have dozens of conditions placed on many 
things, from a pin to an anvil, all the way through. Why not steum- 
ships, then? You allow locomotives and carriages to come in; why not 
this vehicle of locomotion? Every composite of metals may come in 
under an ad valorem duty. Yet a steamship is not to be allowed. 
True, it is made of iron and steel. 

We all know that steamships are absolutely prohibited under our 
present policy. I only propose now to place a duty on ships and ship- 
using, in order that they may be brought into this country and used 
like other articles. I propose that they shall be admitted under a bur- 
den, if you please. I put on their admission a ee ge, although I 
demanded the other day in the debate on the ship bill that they 
should come in free, without any burden. Now, although the House 
sustained that proposition at that time, I could not then favor the prop- 
osition made by the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Ronzsox ]. He 

proposed then that ships should come in under an ad valorem duty, I 
think, of 25 or 30 percent. Now, then, I see that he voted against a 
similar proposition. 

This proposition may be obnoxious to the point of order that it ro- 


peals the navigation laws. If that be so, then I will offer the amend- 
ment which I offered a short time ago, which leaves out the provision 
which would repeal the navigation ws, and I will fix a new percent- 
age, for the sake of giving my friend from Louisiana [Mr. ELLIS] an 
3 to submit some remarks which he stated that he intended 
to su 


Gentlemen may say that such a proposition would be of no use; that 
to adopt a proposition simply imposing an ad valorem rate o. duty, with 
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a provision to repeal the r e laws, will be useless. We will take 


the risk of having these come in. ee ere 
ing an ad valorem duty on iron or steel ships and we take the risk 
of having the navigation laws so repealed or modified by this Congress 
or the next that the vessels shall be used. 

If the navigation laws shall be repealed and Congress shall adopt a 
provision imposing an ad valorem duty of so much upon each steam- 
ship according to value or to then we will have a chance to 
revive our shipping. This very industry has been killed outright by 
your protectivesystem. If my proposition shall be adopted it may then 
have some chance to be revived. 

I mistrust very much the action of the Senate upon the bill which we 
sent to them. I am told that they are poe on a subsidy clause, but 
they are not putting on anying which will afford any relief to those 
who desire to engage in ship-building or ship-using. 

I shall follow up this amendment at the proper time with an amend- 
ment putting on the free-list all the materials that enter into a ship, 
and that they shall be made free, so that the ship-builder shall also 
have the benefit of Government aid in that respect. 

Now, sir, I have debated the bill on the point of order and incident- 
ally some of the merits, eg 1 ze off irsin SATE 88 

from debating the merits of my p- tion. e ir wi 
ae the amendment to which I have referred to be in order when we 
come to it. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s amendment provides as fol- 
lows: 


purebased in 


The Chair thinks it is subject to the point of order that whenever 
any p tion or portion of a proposition submitted is out of order it 
is suflicient for the rejection of the entire proposition. The Chair sus- 
tains the point of order and rules the amendment out. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I renew the first amendment I offered, 
changing it to 20 instead of 30 per cent. ad valorem. Is debate in or- 
der? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is not. The amendment has already been re- 

, as the Chair understands. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I make the amendment renewing the first 
one beaten, and it to 20 instead of 30 per cent. ad valorem. 

The CHAIRMAN. So the Chair understands. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Is that debatable? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is not. 

Mr. DINGLEY. What is the amendment? 

Mr. COX, of New York. It fixes the rate at 20 per cent. instead of 
30 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. MCKINLEY. Nothing about the registration law in it? 

Mr. COX, of New York. Nothing. 

Mr. TUCKER. Was not the motion of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. KELLEY) that all debate on the pending paragraph and 
amendments thereto should be limited to twenty minutes? not this 
a distinct proposition and not a part of this 3 7 

The CHAIRMAN. When the gentleman submitted his proposition 
he indicated that it was to add ut the end of line 995. The Chair took 
the amendment as it was offered, 

Mr. COX, of New York. I really intended to make it as a separate 
paragraph. It has nothing to do with the former clause. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment is rejected. 

Mr. COX, of New York. The Chair is too fast. I make my propo- 
sition to suit the ruling of the Chair. Is that debatable as a separate 


paragraph ¢ mals 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not understand the gentleman to 
make it as a separate ph. 

Mr. one of New York. The Chairis disposed to be rapid just now. 

hter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair istrying to deal fairly with every one. 
The amendment has been rejected. 

Mr. ERMENTROUT. I offer a substitute for the entire schedule, 
and I may as well state here, as it will save time on the part of the 
House, that it is for the purpose of reaching a matter that was over- 
looked by the committee in the schedule as passed by the committee, 
and that is the rate on wrought scrap-iron. My proposition is to restore 
wrought-iron scrap to the old rate of $8 a ton; in other words, to change 
the classification. That is the scope of it. 

Mr. KASSON. I reserve the point of order. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I ask the gentleman a qu whether the sub- 
stitute he now offers is not this schedule that is just adopted by the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, with one single exception, and thatis, the duty on 
ler th scrap is noe from $5 to $8 a ton? 

Mr. ERMENTROUT. It only refers to wrought-iron scrap. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Nothing eles ? 

Mr. ERMENTROUT. Nothing else. 


dis- | Similar 


coe yee ae oak In every other part it is just what has been. 
ted ? 

Mr. ERMENTROUT. Certainly. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Let us have a vote. 

Mr. KASSON. Let us vote now. 

Mr. ERMENTROUT. Ishould like to be heard on this. I have not 
engaged in this tariff discussion so far. 

Mr. TUCKER. I reserve the point of order on the amendment. 

Mr. KASSON. I make the point of order that debate is closed by 
order of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The proposition of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania is not to the present paragraph but is a substitute. 

Mr. KASSON. But it must be treated as such. 

Mr. COX, of New York. The Chair ruled me out. 

Mr. ERMENTROUT. I hope the Chair will not make the point of 
a on me, as I have not occupied the time of the House on this tariff 
bi 


Mr. REAGAN. I make the point of order upon this. We have had 
eno of debate already and this is certainly not in order 

Mr. ERMENTROUT. I havea right to offer a substitute at some 
time certainly to this schedule. 

Mr. REAGAN. It is merely a method of going back toa clause 
which was already passed to raise the duty on some particular article. 

Mr. ERMENTROUT. Is it not a parliamentary method? 

Mr. REAGAN. It is an indirect way of doing what can not be done 
directly under the rales of the House; and I submit that such a pro- 
ceeding can not be tolerated, and I hope will be ruled out of order. A 
i t of order was ruled on the other day and sustained. 

Mr, TROUT. I regret that the point of order is made, and 
will regret more if the Chair sees to sustain it. As I understand 
it my substitute is entirely in order. It could not have been offered 
before. My understanding of the of the Chair the other day was 
that a substitute could not have been offered until the original matter 
to which the substitute referred was completed. It was upon that 
ground that the substitute proposed by the gentleman from Kansas was 
ruled out of order. But the present case presents no parallel to that. 
The original matter before the committee is completed, to wit, the metal 
schedule. There is no other original matter in the bill to which the 
substitute could apply; and I submit under the rules of the House that 
the substitute is in order and could not be in order at any other time, 
Why, look at it and see what would be the result of a contrary opinion, 
The rules of the House were made for the convenience of the House in 
the transaction of its business. Now, suppose it is held by the Chair 
that the point of order is well taken. Wehave this condition of things: 
admitting as all will admit that there is certainly a time when a sub- 
stitute can be offered, the question arises when that time present 
itself? Is it after we have gone over the bill, or after we have 
this particular of the bill to which the substitute refers? But if 
the point of order is sustained there can be no time when a substitute 
would be in order. And do not gentlemen see that we are obstructing 
legislation and using the rules for the purpose of preventing the very 
purposes for which they were created. Now this is the original matter 
relating to metals in this bill—the schedule of metals—and this sub- 
stitute is offered for that schedule. 

Mr. REAGAN. It is admitted that that long substitute embraces 
this whole schedule and contains but one single change which refers 
to scrap-iron, a matter already passed over by the committee. Weare 
prohibited by the rules from going back except by unanimous consent 
to consider a paragraph already passed. This, therefore, is an indirect 
way of going back toa paragraph which can not be reached under a 
proper construction of the rules. The point of order I think is un- 
questionably well taken. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rale upon the point of 
order. The committee have been considering this bill by clauses. The 
proposition of the gentleman from Pennsylvania is to strike out all the 
clauses that have been 

Mr. ERMENTROUT. The whole metal schedule. 

The CHAIRMAN, From 26 down to and including page 41, 
which embraces the metal schedule of this bill, to insert a single amend- 
ment. The Chair is already of opinion therefore that the point of 
order is well taken. 

Mr. ERMENTROUT. Mr. Chairman, I have not engaged in the de- 
bate on this schedule so far because it seemed to me that, tonching the 
things concerning which speech was made, sufficient was said to enable 
the committee, together with such examination as every member pre- 
sumably gives legislation, to come toa proper conclusion. Touching 
the matter covered by the substitute, however, nothing has been said, 
because those to whom the matter was intrusted failed to designate some 
memberof the House to submit the amendment at the proper time, and 
now, at the request of honored constituents it has devolved on me to 
take such steps as may be necessary to bring the matter to the attention 
of the House. 

The scope of this whole substitute is to maintain in this bill the 
Classification and rate of duty that exist in the present tariff so far as 
they affect t scrap-iron and scra ofevery description. The 
present rate is $8 per ton. This bill c es them with pig iron, irom 
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kentledge, &c., and rates them along with these articles at the rate of 
$6.72 per ton. The present tariff rate on pig is $7 per ton. 

The Tariff Commission made the classification of the present bill. 
They nowhere in their 2 — assign any reason for 3 them at the 
same rate. Every reason known to every school of political economy, as 
well as the experience of pig-iron manufacturers, is against it. The fol- 
lewing occurs in the very able presentation made by the honorable chair- 
man of the Ways and Means in general debate on this bill. He says, 
page 2 of the RECORD, January 27, 1883, speaking of the classifications: 

And with reference to metals, so to classify articles and parts of articles that 
they shall have due relation to each 3 ikea a low duty on that which 
involves materials of little value and of little labor, and raising the rates of duty 


as the value of the material and amount and character of labor required to fur- 
nish the article increases, 


I cite these remarks because I expect his active co-operation to secure 
the desired result and to apply the principles supposed to characterize 
the bill to the matter in hand. The importance, nay the justice, of this 
amendment will be conceded when you consider the condition of the 
trade under present rates. I do not rely on mere abstract principles to 
establish my conclusions, but 5 the results of ience; and here 

as part of my remarks, a letter from aconstitnent whose word can 
be relied on: 
BIRDSBOROUGH, PA., February 9, 1883, 


roportion to the labor en in its manufacture 
t ifthe duty on scrap- 


Uustrate this 
vun in place of our own pi, 
this statement in bis 


Take pig-iron at $20 per ton and add the cost of 
ddied bars 80 

$30 
Sto 


which accounts for some of the votes from that section favoring a low duty on 
serap. Indeed, there is a disposition to nega pig-iron and ore as raw material, 
when in fact they represent nearl r. W) is the ground for all pro- 
tection. The di eee ee rin this country compared to rs 
is the main necessity of any protection, and I would not have it otherwise, 


Yours, very truly, ron 


The imports of ps and scrap iron for eleven months in 1882 were 
642,014 tons, and for the year will reach 600,000 tons without doubt. 
When you consider that the one hundred and six furnaces scattered in 
the East from Lake Champlain to North Carolina yield an annual prod- 
uct of no more than 1,000,000 tons the committee will readily perceive 
that the present duty is far from prohibitive, to say nothing of its being 
protective. ‘This importation of pig represents foreign capital and 


foreign labor, and on the basis of $17 per ton displaces $10,000,000 of | wages and its 


American labor and capital. 

The representatives of the New York Pig-Iron Convention, heldin New 
York January 5, 1883, in their brief on this subject, which I shall ap- 
poe to my remarks, say that the profits of the Eastern furnaces in the 

ten years have been less than in any other industry of like capital. 
The history of the blast iron-furnaces in the Lehigh Valley daring tio 
last five years has been one of disaster. My own district not 
without some experience of a similar character. 

The proposition of the Ways and Means bill is to reduce the rate un- 
der which these things have transpired to $6.72 on pig. It must be 
evident to the thoughtful mind that the foreign importation must be 
further increased. I am opposed to it. But this interest is willing to 
make the fight on that provided you do not take away the source of de- 
mand by reducing the duty on wrought scrap to the same rute. It is 
cutting the ground from under their feet. The evilis much aggravated 
by the cheap freights from abroad. The manufacturer here can not 

rt a ton of iron a mile for less than 25 cents. You can bring it 
3,000 miles across the ocean for from 1 shilling to 5 shillings and 6 pence. 
There is no other iron interest treated so harshly in the bill. The re- 
duction of manufactured bar, hoop, and sheet iron, with an importa- 
tion of only 56,386 tons, one-tenth that of pig and scrap, suffers a 
trifling reduction. Wrought scrap is brought down 16 per cent., or 
$1.28 per ton. View the matter as we may, from the revenue or pro- 
tection standpoint, there is no escape from the inconsistency of this clas- 
sification. Onrevenue principles, wrought scrap-iron being worth from 
$6 to $S more than pig, should not pay the same duty. One ten of scrap 
goes as far as one and a quarter tonsof pig. It represents more labor, 
and on protection principles should pay eyire duty. I hope before 
tariff legislation assumes definite shape and life that this injustice will 
be wiped out. 

In conclusion, one word as to Pennsylvania and her manufacturers. 
They have been spoken of as the only parties interested in protection 
to labor. Pennsylvania has been compelled by reason of her great 
manufacturing interests to carry many tariff barnacles. Her interests 
are national interests. Her e jute and that of her peop's are in- 
separably bound up with those of the whole nation. The interests of 
ber manufacturers and her citizens of all classes are bound together in 


one common bond, Strike at one and you strike at the other. I pro- 
test, therefore, against the prejudices attempted to be created against 
her greatinterests and those who represent them. As a class her man- 


ufacturers are as self-respecting, generous, and public-spirited as any 
other class of citizens anywhere in this broad land. It is mot by awak- 
ening antagonisms against classes; it is not by tenaciously adhering to 
extreme views, that we will ever establish tariff legislation on a 

and stable basis; but, standing on the platform om which I hope we 
all can stand, that labor is the ground of all protection, in a spirit 
of moderation and justice, give the country a satisfactory tariff and 
business that rest from agitation which is absolutely essential to its 
prosperity. 

Imports of pig, scrap, and manufactured iron, cleven months of 1882. 


Imports of boop and sheet irdn............... n 
Imports of all ds, bar-iron, & seser. 
56,335 
— 
MRIS SHOU ff.... 8 — 458,137 
O14 
To the honorable Commilice on Ways and Means 
and Finance Committee of the Senate : 


schedule, while 
the duty upon wrought scrap is cut down $1.28 per ton; or 16 per cent., and the 
already insufficient mte of $6.72. 


y Pp! * 

closed or running without ang t. The proposed reduction in the duty, if en- 
acted by Con will y re by apoeni most disastrous results. Assum- 
ing that importsof pig and scrap for y 1882 (a year of low É ap reach 
600,000 gross tons, this means a direct loss o „ can miners, 
furnace rota, and transporters of over $10,000,000, on a basis of §17 per ton for 


year may witness even premiums pai 
ig-iron as ballast to our ports)* a stock d jron is ready 
come to our ports, and to flood our whole seaboard, while the number of men 


protest against any such reduction of the duty on pig and sera 
. oer tae 


ropean 
At a meeting of pig-iron manufacturers east of the Alleghanies, held in New 
York January 5, iiss a committee was appointed to present to Congress the 
necessities of the pig-iron interest. 

This committee was instructed to prepare such facts as are patent to all inthe 
business of pig-iron manufacture, showing the necessity of an uty on 
pig-iron and wrought scrap-iron, and representing the fairness of duties of $ 
and $10, respectively, as compared with the rate on bar-iron and other iron 


ucts, 
In 1870 the aay on pig-iron was reduced from $9 to $7 per ton without corre- 
sponding reduction being made on bars or other products of iron. 

The ts of the furnaces in the lust ten years have been less than in any 
other industry representing so large an investment in capital. 

In the Lehigh Valley, the pig-iron aban me of the United States. 
with fifty-two blast-furnaces, ten companies have failed in the last five years and 
several sold out by the sheriff, while others have created large mo: indebt- 

In the year 1882 but three companies were earning and paying divi- 


The fuel used is chiefly anthracite coal, the market price of which at the mines 
increased over $1 per ton since 1860, with a probability of a still further ad- 
vance as railroad communication with the West is improved, thus opening up 
new markets for its consumption. 

A careful inquiry has failed to find the investment of capital in more than half 
a dozen new furnaces north of the Potomac and east of the Alleghanies during 
the last ten 1 except in connection with the steel- rail manufacture. 

A reduction of duty, refore, must necessitate a reduction of wages. Taking 
the labor at the furnaces, and in the mining of the coal, ore, and limestone 
neoessary to make a ton of iron, we find it represents a total of $17, leaving but 
about $3 to represent the royalty on coal and ore and the incidentals of manu- 
facture, the cost of a ton of pig-iron being about $20 at the furnace. 

WROUGHT SCRAP-IRON, 

Wrought scrap-iron can be converted into refined bar at a cost of only about 
2 per ton, while the cost of converting a ton of pig-iron is not less than $18 per 

on. 

A ton of old rails or other wrought scrap at the peni selling peer ae 
E ton—can therefore be converted into refined bars which would cost about 

r ton. 

upa this basis pigiron would only represent a value of $15 a ton. 

of the Tariff Commission says: 

“The large amount of pig-iron imported last year (520,162 tons, about one- 
eighth of our total consumption) shows that the present duty is not highly pro- 


Sine writing above, a cable dispatch, London, January 17, 1883, to Iron Age, 
reports: “Steam freights are quoted as follows: Glasgow to New York, 3s, to 
9 ae Liverpool to New York, U. to 3s, d.; Liverpool to Philadelphia, 3s. to 
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WasurverTon, D. C., January 23, 1883. 


{Extract from a letter of J. L. ere eal Birmingham, Alabama, Jan- 
uary 16, 

I had contracts out and a part of the material furnished and paid for, awaiting 
my orders at Pittsburgh, to construct a large blast furnace (75 twelve miles 
south of this place; but owing to the state of the iron industry con- 

uent upon the unsettled condition of ron 

and the fron industry in eral, I have for the present all work look- 

ing to the construction of a furnace, and shal no further steps in the prem- 

ises until I feel assured that the per le looking to the just and ade- 

è prot — American industries be enacted or no change made in 
present K 


tariff question, as pi 


THE DUTY ON PIG-IRON AND 8CRAMIRON, 
OFFICE OF THE ROCKHILL IRON AND COAL COMPANY 
Philadelphia, December 27, 1882. 


* 


Sin: Please enter my protest against the rtof the Tariff Commission. 
First, on eral Principles, because they have caught the industries of the 
country (cotton, wool, pot , chemicals, iron, lead, 


0 ko.) st a time of great 
ion, and have proceeded to fix a rate of duties which will let in foreign 
goods at a slight advance in our prices, thereby fixing our noses to the grind- 
stone for all future time, Ordinarily we are enco! on business at 
no profit, or even at a loss, in the hope that times change and we will then 
be able to recoup our losses, This hope the commission has deprived us of, and 
our only outlook is to reduce wages, 8 ding the faces of the r. 

Second, as a manufacturer of pig · iron. reduction of duty from ton 
to $5.72 is in itself insignificant. It does not placate the rampant and 
it does not hurt the native iron-master mu It is only worth noticing as a 
specimen of what the French call doctrinaireism. The commission with 
fixing duties at a certain rate pound, and in order to be consistent they 
ee a duty of three-tenths of a cent per pound instead of $7 per ton on pig- 
ron—a sort of financial trifling which would be amusing if it increased the duty 
dy 28 cents, but is serious when it cuts the other way. 

But my chief objection as a manufacturer of Ks hoes is to the reduction of the 
ras on wae ht scrap from $8 to $6.72 perton. I conceive that this is not to be 
just on 


agai 
have proceeded on the tacit assum 
duties means a reduction of revenue, What effect their cular reduction 
will have in this repect I do not know, nor do they, Ni can tell till a trial 
is made. But the assumption eter aay eee eee to find it 
permeating and, as I think, vitiating t whole report. 


Yours, truly, 

` WM. A. INGHAM, President. 

Jaus M. SwaxK, Esquire, 

Secretary American Iron and Steal Asssociation, Philadelphia. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
SCHEDULE D. Wood and wooden wares, 

‘Timber, hewn or sawed, and timber used for spars and in building wharves, 

B per cent, ad valorem. 

Mr. HOLMAN addressed the committee. [See Appendix. ] 

Mr. HORR. I suppose that this question of duties on lumber may 
as well be met on the first clause of this schedule as anywhere else. 
And I trust that the Committee of the Whole will give me its attention 
for a few moments while I state what this industry is and its impor- 
dance as compared with the other great industries of the United States. 

Last year the State of Michigan alone manufactured over 3,850,000,- 
000 feet of pine lumber. The entire products of the forests of the State 
of Michigan alone last year, including lath, shingles, staves, &c., 
amounted to $60,000,000. The lumber product of the United States 
taken as a whole was last year worth the enormous sum of $230,000, 000. 

The value of the mills and the lumber plant, ineluding camp appa- 
ratus, in the State of Michigan alone is over $40,000,000. The value of 
the mills and of the plant, that is, the apparatus n to carry on 
the lumbering operations in camp, &c., in the entire United States is 
over $180,000, 000. 

The mills in Michigan alone employ 21, 000 men at an average rate 
of wages of $2 per day, making $42,000 per day paid for wages of men. 
The lumber camps in my State alone employ over 35,000 men, at an 
average of $1.75 per day. Thus you will see we are paying daily to 
the laborers in this industry in that State alone over $100,000. pte 
year in that State we paid out over $17,500,000 for labor alone. Jn 
the United States this lumbering interest paid last year for labor over 
$30,000,000. 
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There were at work in this industry m the United States last year 
in the mills over 90,000 men and in the lumbering camps ever 135,000 
men. And this interest paid for the agricultural products of the West 
alone last year over thirty millions of dollars for food foremen and beasts 
engaged in the lumbering business. 

Now, you will readily see that this is a question of vast interest to 
the laboring men of the United States. Last year Michigan, Minne- 
sota, and Wisconsin produced 7,500,000,000 feet of lumber. In the 
Northwest alone we produced last year over 4,000,000,000 shingles. I 
have been unable to ascertain the exact product of laths in the nited 
States, but on the Saginaw River, in two counties in my district alane, 
we produced over 95,000,000 pieces of laths, : 

I think I have given facts enough to show the immensity of this in- 
dustry and its great importance. There is left in the United States 
to-day a large amount of standing pine. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TUCKER. Would it be in order for me to move to strike out 
the last word? 

The CHAIRMAN. It would. 
Mr. TUCKER. Then I will do so, and yield my time to the gentle- 
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man. 

Mr. HORR. I wish the committee would permit me to continue my 
remarks on this subject. 

Mr. TUCKER. I will yield my five minutes to the gentleman. 

Mr. DWIGHT. I will give the gentleman my five minutes. 

TheCHAIRMAN. Doesthegentleman desire more than five minutes? 

Mr. HORR. I should like to have ten minutes more at least. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman preceeding 
for ten minutes longer? [After a pause.) The Chair hears none. 
Mr. HORR. There is now left of standing pine on the Lower Penin- 
sula of Michigan only about 7,000,000,000 feet. There is left of stand- 
ing pine in the States of Michi; Minnesota, and Wisconsin about 
81,000,000,000 feet. Thereis iy in the Southern States of standing 
pine the enormous amount of 230,000,000,000 feet. In the provinces of 
Canada all told there is about 75,000,000, 000 feet of standing pine to-day. 

Weimport each into thiscountry something less than 500,000,000 
feet of lumber, and the revenue derived from that importation amounts 
toabout $1,000,000annnally. I trust what I have said brings distinctly 
before this committee the enormous magnitude of this interest. Now 
the question comes, vay should we keep a duty upon this article ? 

Mr. TUCKER. Will the gentlemanallow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. HORR. Certainly. 

Mr. TUCKER. Iam very much interested in the gentleman’s state- 
ment. I will ask the tleman what is the proportion between the 
amount of lumber which we importand the amount of lumber produced 
in this country, acco: to his statistics? 

Mr. HORR. We imported last year about 500,000,000 feet of lumber. 
The product of the entire country was many billions. In Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota alone we made seven and one-half billion feet. 
I do not think I have the exact amount for the entire country. The 
amount of imported lumber, however, is very small when compared 
with the amount produced in this country, and the importations come 
almost entirely from the Canadian provinces, where the only competi- 
tion with our country exists, 

I was about to state why we should retain the present duty on this 
article. My friend from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER) will probably agree 
with me in this matter, for he has that passionate love for the report of 
the Tariff Commission on all these things to such a degree that when I 
say to him that the commission was in favor of leaving this duty where 
it is, I have made, I trust, a long start toward winning his support of 
this tariff on lumber. 

The.stumpage.on lumber in Michigan, to start with, is from $3,to $5 
per 1,000 feet. My friend from Indiana [Mr. HoLMAN] in his remarks 
Just now intimated that these lumber lands are purchased by specula- 
tors at Government prices and are still in their hands. 


N. t 
On that point I said specifically this: that the great 
of timber lands in Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota were cov- 
by grants made to railroad corporations, 

Mr. HORR. I bos te tleman’s pardon, then, for the statement 
is correct. The bulk of the land in my State and Wisconsin ha 
pine on it was granted by the Government to the canal companies an 
railroad companies. To-day there is very little pine land in the State 
of Michigan that was bought from the Government by the manufact- 
urers of lumber. Once in a while the men e in this business 
have an . to get a forty-acre or an eighty-acre tract which 
has been left by the locating ies simply because there was but little 
pine on it. When they are lumbering in the vicinity of a forty-acre 
piece which has only a few trees on it they can afford to purchase it at 
Government price for just those few trees. But the lands from which 
our manufacturers must get their great supplies have long since been 
sold by the Government; and the men who own the mills and manu- 
facture the lumber are compelled to purchase of these men who have 
owned the land for many years, and are compelled to buy at their prices. 
In the last year the actual sales of stumpage in my State have averaged 


to build tram-roads, and pol 
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fully $5 per thousand; our mill-men are 
in order to get the! 
age is from $1 


ed to give these prices 
to stock their mills. Now, in Canada the stump- 
1.50 to $1.75 per thousand feet. So you see that this one 
thing alone—the difference in the price we are compelled to pay for 
standing timber—justifies this duty of $2 per thousand. The taxes 
Michigan also are abeut $100 per section each year, fully ten times 
the amount that a lumberman in Canada 


pays. 

Again, in our mills and camps are at least 30 per cent. higher 
than wages for the same work in Canada. I know this to be true, be- 
cause formerly 1 employed men year in and year out. I know how 
they flock to our State from for the purpose of going into our 
mills and camps, that they may get these increased In our 
State the idea of aman leavingusand going over to Canada to get work 
is an unheard-of event. 

In Michigan it costs about $8.50 per 1,000 to take the lumber; that 
amount takes in the tree and piles it on the dock at the mill. This 
can be done in Canada for about $6 per1,000. This includes first the 
work in the camp, which consists of cutting the trees down, cutting 
them into logs, hauling them to the streams, putting them upon the 
banks—‘‘ banking them” we call it—which usually costs from $3.25 
to $4.50 per 1,000 feet, according to the distance one is lumbering from 
the stream. We are now compelled to lumber at much greater dis- 
tances from our streams than was done in former years. These logs are 
then run down the rivers to the mills, sorted in the taken to the 
mills, and sawed into lumber, as I have said at a cost of 
1,000. This i 


but nothing like an open winter and no snow at all. 

I remember that in the winter of 1877 78, I think it was, we were 
scarcely able to get any of our logs to the water. We were compelled 
were laid for hundreds and hun- 
dreds of miles through our State at great Thus we were com- 
pelled to haul CCC 

to water before the coming of summer they 

Another why l — te expensive A Michigan than 

reason why lum more 

in Canada is that the price of many articles used in this business is much 
higher than in Canada. For example, on horses alone we pay a large 
duty. I do not remember the exact rate; but I know that on teams I 
once Meas So it was about $40 to each horse—$80 to $100 on a team. 
This is what we have to pay in order to get a span of Canadian horses 
into the United States. We have to pay more for oats than ispaid in Can- 
ada. Our lumbermen do not complain of this. Then look at the supplies. 
When I spoke of this subject once before somebody thought I exagger- 
ated in reference to the amount of oats handled in our valley in this 
lumber business alone. I have before me a statement from one firm in 
my valley—the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Crapo] knows 
them well—Wells, Stone & Co.— 

[Here the hammer fell. 

Mr. WHITE obtained the floor. 

Mr. CRAPO. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Michigan was al- 
lowed ten minutes additional by unanimous consent. 

The CHAIRMAN. That time has been exhausted. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman from 
Michigan be allowed to go on and finish his statement. 

Mr. SMITH, of Illinois. I object. 

Mr. HORR. I will not be lengthy. I trust I shall be permitted to 
finish what I have prepared on this subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. WHITE]. If he desires to take the floor, the Chair hopes 
he will do so. 

Mr. WHITE. I yield my time to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Horr], although I would like to reserve one minute. 

Mr. HORR. I thank my friend from Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, 
the statement I desire to make I can not well abridge. As I was about 
to say, the firm I have named, during the six months ending the 31st of 
last December, shipped over 200,000 bushels of oats for our lumbermen, 
mostly from Illinois, a State some of whose members are trying to 
put lumber on the free-list. They shipped 52,000 bushels of corn. 
They used 2,500 tons of hay. We get most of our hay in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the camps, where it is grown by the settlers. Add 
noha hat viel mid ich Borsa beans, the tools, and the large amount of 
stuff of all kinds which we use in our lumbering operations, and you 
will see that the lumberman helps to pay the duties for the support of 
almost al] the other industries in the United States. 

They do not complain of this. But they simply ask you not to strike 
their industry down and leave all these other enterprises fully pro- 
tected by this bill. 

Let me add that there are nine other wholesale establishments in our 
valley besides the one mentioned, which will give you some idea of the 
. the farm 8 the 3 lumber. 

Again, as to preservation of the ſorests, Mr. Chairman, the lum- 
bermen of can not well helplumbering. They are compelled 


to cut their timber to save it, and I wish my friend from Indiana [Mr. 


Hotman], who talks about the preservation of our forests, would give 
me his attention. All through our State the settlers have gone, rail- 
roads have been built, so that fires are constantly lighted, and for the 
last seven years we have lumbered as a rule more burnt timber than 
; that is, we are driven into the woods to preserve the timber. These 
run through the standing pine, Which kills the timber, and when 
the timber is once dead there is a grub which attacks it. If it is burnt 
early. in the spring he commences his work that year; but the fires are 
usually so late in the summer that the timber does not die until the 
next spring, or rather the grub does not begin his work until the next 
spring, which gives one winter in which to cut and save the timber; but 
if it is not saved that winter, then itis never saved, but becomes worth- 
less and is an entire loss. 

I have here a sample of pine showing the way in which the grubs leave 
it. [Holding up a board.] That was an excellent piece of timber until 
these worms attacked it. And that is not an exaggerated piece. I 
have seen them bored four times as thick as that piece, and again the 
holes are not so thick as in this specimen. The timber becomes utterly 
worthless, you can see, except for culled purposes, after the borer leaves 
it. You may think it strange, but these grubs will go to the heart of a 

tree. Thus you can see how it is we are obliged to save those 
forests after the fire runs them, or are lost forever. 

Now, again, with the tariff on lumber, whichsimply ts usagainst 
the coarse lumber of Canada, we are able with the price lumber is now 
bringing to get from 20 to 30 per cent. more timber than we could get 
if it wereat much lower prices. Let me tell you how this is. I recollect 
in 1867 and 1868, when lumber was low, I lumbered fora gentleman by 
contract, and one of the conditions put in the contract was a clause for- 
bidding any logs to be put on the bank except of a certain grade of tim- 
ber, so that the coarse top logs could not be used nor the smaller tim- 
ber. He did this for the simple reason that such would not make 
lumber of sufficient value to pay the expense of making them into lum- 
ber, because he covid not out of them even a new dollar for an old 
one. Now, all that coarse timber, all the small trees, are saved, which 
makes fully 30 per cent. more timber than we saved when the price was 
low. Lumber at this time brings a good price, and you would think 
to hear our friends talk that all this increased price into the pockets 
of the men who make the lumber, the mill-men. no greater mis- 
Mi, Chairman > 3 lumber I d $ 

a w was low we paid in our camps from $16 
to $20 a month for our men and boarded them. To-day they are pay- 
ing in the Saginaw Valley from $26 to $35 a month and boarding them. 
We pay also, as I have said, a much higher price for everything con- 
sumed in mill and camp. 

Let me give you some prices: When lumber was low we paid 30 cents 
a bushel for corn, and now it brings 65 cents. We paid 28 cents for 
oats, and now we pay 45. We paid from ten to twelve dollars a ton for 
hay, and now we pay from $18 to$22aton. AndsoI might goon showing 
you that this extra money largely for wages and directly into the 
pockets of the farmers of the United States in payment for supplies, 
and in this way has increased the demand, and thus enhanced the price 
of every article raised on the farms of the country. 

But is it true that a country is most prosperous when the prices of 
everything are low? Some le think so, Think of it a moment! 
Indeed, is there a surer sign of depression in any country than to have 
everything low in price? That is complete evidence that the markets 
are glutted. The best evidence of prosperity of a nation is that its 
products bring a fair price. Then it is that all the workingmen find 
good employment, and the people of the country in the shops and on 
the farms are able to get ahead in the world; then it is that you will 
hear the song of plenty going up from among an entire nation. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been my aim thus far to stand by all the indus- 
tries of this country. I have tried to rise above mere local advantages. 
It has been my endeavor to forget no interest and to permit no sectional 
strife to influence my reason or warp my judgment. Norwould I build 
up one industry to the sacrifice of another. I would be the last man 
who would in any way favor legislation which I believed would injure 
the farmers of this country. We have been living now twenty-two 
years under our present tariff system. No other nation on the of 
the earth can show such general advancement, such genuine prosperity 
as it has been our lot to show during the past two decades. And no 
class of men in the United States are more truly prosperous than are 
the tillers of the soil. They find a ready market and good prices for all 
they can raise, and they fully understand that this state of things ex- 
ists on account of the enormous industries of the land, which furnisha 
home market for their products and employment for so many millions 
of our people. To hear the free-trade talkers on this floor you would 
think that all the people of this country outside of the farmers were 
simply spending their time and energies robbing the men who follow 
the plow. Now, such is not the case. The farmer is prosperous only 
when all the great man ing interests of thecountry areactive and 
in fall motion. And what is more, the farmers of our country are com- 
ing to understand this matter as well as any citizens in this nation. 
When up in the northern part of Maine last summer I came across sev- 
eral factories making starch from potatoes. I learned that this was a 
comparatively new industry in this country, and that by fostering it we 
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can in Homo geh our karoh cheaper than we have been buying it from 
the Old World, and in so doing we will develop our own country, fur- 
nish labor for many hands that might otherwise be idle, and help to 
make happy homes way up in that cold northern region. 

I expect to have the pleasure, before we finish this bill, of voting to 
keep those factories at work, even though my district consumes starch 
and does not make it. So have I voted steadily to build up all the 
great industries of the East. I shall stand by her woolen mills, her 
cotton-mills, her great establishments for making leather and shoes, 
though our lumbermen purchase and consume all these things and make 
none of them. In Pennsylvania I have never forgotten your great in- 
dustrial establishments. I have voted to keep your furnaces in blast, 

ur rolling-mills in motion, your nail factories at work, your cruci- 

les hot, though my district produces none of the articles thus made 
but consumes them in large quantities. I have done this not because 
it was in the special interest of my di but because I believed it 
to be for the good of my country asa whole. When the lead of Mis- 
souri was attacked I came to its relief because I knew some of its 
needs, though my people are only consumers of that article. I have 
seen on the rich lands of Platte County, in the State of Missouri, your 
fields of hemp as high almost as a man on horseback. I know the im- 
mense labor of preparing it for the uses of man. It is the only work I 
mor of that exceeds in strain of muscle the work of our men who make 

umber. 

We consume the articles made from hemp, but still I shall vote to 
protect them. This doctrine of protection to be fair must be national 
and not local in its application. It is really and truly American in its 
loves and friendships. It looks to the prosperity of the Dp idas 
here at home, and not after the interests of those on the Clyde. It 
would stand by the iron and steel of America and let those interests in 
England and on the Continent take care of themselves. It would pro- 
tect the voro of the United States and prevent the ruin that 
would follow by leaving them at the mercy of the cheap wools of Aus- 
tralia and South America. It teaches the doctrine that eur statesmen 
have Apf e a large part of their duty when they have properly 
looked after our own country, and frees them from the constant strain 
80 necessary to enable them to look after the rest of the world. 

In conclusion, let me say, Mr. Chairman, that I that this 
House will stand by the lumber interest of this country, nor will I 
seek to gain anything by threats. Shonld you strike down this great 
industry in my State I shall still continue to vote for the best interests 
of the balance of my country. By doing the people of my district a 
great wrong you can not induce me to attempt any revenge by wrong- 
ing some one else. But I can not believe you are going to Bat ont 
ins coe great industry and strike at it alone. I will not believe it. I 
have too much faith in the sense of justice and fair play that should 
animate us all to believe that you will do this thing. Lask is that 

ou shall give us that protection to labor, that protection to our great 

ndustry which our people willingly concede to all the other great in- 
dustriesiof the land. That much I know I have a right to demand, 
and that much I believe you will give my people by your votes. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I move to strike out the last word. I have been 
much interested in the remarks of the gentleman from M (Mr. 
Horr] on lumber. I realize the fact it isa vast industry. I do not 
siete eee ee it was from a census 
roport. It not agree exactly with the Compendium of the Census 
for the last census year. That Compendium of the Census, on page 1162, 
shows that the total product in value of lumber for the last census year 
was $233,268,729; the whole amount of wages paid to persons engaged 
in this industry was over $31,000,000. The gentleman stated largely 
in excess of 

Mr. HORR. What is that? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I have stated that this Compendium of the Census 
shows the total wages paid in this industry were over $31,000,000. 
The bands employed were 141,564 above the age of 16; females above 
the age of 15, 425; and children and youths, 5,969. 

Mr. HORR. What are you reading from? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Iam reading from the Compendium of the Cen- 
sus. g 
Mr. HORR. What does it cover? 

Mr. SPRINGER. It covers the subject of sawed Inmber. 

5 Mr. HORR. I was talking of the entire lumber product in the United 
tates. 

Mr. SPRINGER. This embraces the value of logs, value of mill 
supplies, total value of all materials, lumber (bourd measure), laths, 
shingles, sets of spool and bobbin, stock ( measure), value of all 
other products, and total value of all products. 

Mr. DAWES. Hewed timber or timber worked with axes is not in- 
cluded in that. 

Mr. SPRINGER. No; thatis adifferenttable. That branch of the 
industry is interested in free lumber. > 

Mr. DAWES. Not at all; they are vitally interested in the tariff. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I think not. 

It will be seen that of the whole product $233,000,000 was the value 
of the sawed lumber, as shown by those tables. I assume as a fact that 
the value of this lumber, has been increased to the seller, and therefore 


also to the consumer, to the amount of the tax, which is 20 per cent. 
ad valorem, and which is claimed is the necessary protection for that 
particular industry. If the tariff has not i the value of this 
product to the consumersof the country, what is the object of the proposed 
protection? Now, if there is any ion to this interest it is meas- 
ured by the rate of the tariff, which is 20 per cent. ad valorem. There- 
fore it follows that the consumers of lum in this country pay $46,- 
000,000 a year to the lumber industry, being 20 per cent. on the value 


of the total product. 
It will be seen further that we imported into this country under this 
of the table furnished us by the 


schedule, as ap in the last 
experts of the ent, lumber to the value of 88,000, 000, 
which paid a duty to the amount of $1,500,000. Therefore in order to 
get a million and a half of dollars into the Treasury the consumers of 
this country are taxed forty-sixanda half million of dollars per annum, 
not one dollar of which goes into the Treasury of the United States. 
It seems to me, sir, that this is a grievous burden to be borne by the 
farmers of the West who live in the ie region and must purchase 
2 for houses, fences, and all of the various wants into which lum- 
enters. 
The CHAIRMAN. Debate upon the pending amendment is ex- 


Mr. DINGLEY. I renew the amendment. The motion which is 
now before the committee contemplates putting manufactured lumber 
opn the free-list. Under this as reported from the committee on 

ays and Means and under the present tariff round logs, unmanufact- 
ured, are already upon the free-list. On turning to page 95 of this bill 
in lines 2315 and 2316, it will be seen that logs and unmanufactured 
timber, not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, and ship 
lumber’? are placed upon the free-list, and the proposition which is now 
prevented for our adoption is to make the manufactured product of the 
umber also free. 

I call the attention of this committee to the fact that this is the only 
item which has yet been reached in this bill where it has been proposed 
to put the manufactured product upon the free-list. The raw materials 
on which no labor has been have been invariably placed on 
the free-list, but in no case has an articleon which labor to any consider- 
able extent has been been allowed to come into this country 
free to compete with a similar article produced here. If it be done in 
this case it will be a conspicuous instance of a discrimination against 
the lumber industry and every laborer and every State engaged in it. 

The manufacture of lumber in this country is the largest industry 
and the most diversified of any in the United States. In 1879, accord- 
ing to the census of 1830, the value of the products of lumber in this 
country covered the enormous sum of $542,788,657, employing 326,197 
men. The value of the sawed lumber the same year, according to the 
same authority, was $233,268,729. The valueof all the cotton manu- 
factures of this country in 1879 was $210,950,383, or less by $23,000,000 
than the value of the sawed lumber’ alone; the value of the woolens 
was $194,155,663; and the value of the iron and steel production in 
the year 1879 was only $296,557,685. 

This industry, therefore, Mr. isthe largest, employs the 
largest number of workmen, and its production is of the value 
of any manufacturing ind of this country. I repeat, it is an in- 
dustry that is more diversified than any other in the country. It reaches 
thirty of the States of this Union, and in these thirty States every 
farmer within their borders is interested in this question of lumber, be- 
cause every one of them has more or less lumber to sell. Therefore, 
sir, when it is as it is here proposed, to put lumber, manu- 
eee ing the free-list, it is proposed to cut down the largest in- 
dustry in the country and to take away from the large number of our 
people employed in it in this country the protection which is given in 
the other cases to the laboring element of our nation. Whether we 
have a protective tariff or a revenue tariff, there ought to be under all 
circumstances and without any hesitancy full and ample justice done 
in a matter of this vast im There ought to be duties imposed 
proportioned to the amount of labor employed. 

In my own State of Maine the stumpage is only on the av: $1.50 
per thousand; the manufactured product is worth an average of $15 per 
thousand; $13.50, therefore, of the manufactured product is labor, and 
the committee will see that it is larger in proportion than in the pro- 
duction of pig-iron, which is $12 to every $18 of product. 

Secondly, it has been argued by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
HoLMAN] that it is necessary to take away the protection from lumber 
manufactured in Maine in order to preserve our forests. This is a be- 
nevolent argument. 

It is the ent which comes from gentlemen representing those 
States which have no forests of their own to and who have pat- 
ronizingly taken the forests of the lumber States in charge. It is the 
patriotism of Artemus Ward, who loved his country so much that he 
was willing to sacrifice all his wife’s relations in her defense. Mr. 
Chairman, I feel that those States interested in the production of lum- 
ber—those which are to be struck down in a matter of this kind—ought 
to be able to judge for themselves somewhat as to what will protect the 
interests of the forest. 

[Here the hammer fell.) 
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Mr. RAY. IfI can be recognized I will yield my time to the gen- 
tleman from Maine. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I only desire a few moments more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] de- 
sires to have five minutes more by unanimous consent. Is there ob- 
jection ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Upon this question of the protection of our forests 
I desire to say a word. And I wish to say in that connection that in 
the State which I represent in part, which last year produced more than 
$8,000,000 worth of manufactured lumber, which employs more than 
10,000 men in the man ing ind , and which is one of the 
States to be stricken down in this matter unjustly I desire to say that 
timber in our State is now generally cut in such a manner as not to de- 
stroy the forest. The large trees are cut, and the smaller left to grow; 
and the duty is an encouragement to forest preservation and forest 
growth. But if you remove this duty and take away the inducement 
which now is given for the protection of our forests, for the cutting out 
of some of the large timber and preserving the smaller growth, then 
indeed we shall soon have no protection for our forests. 

For it must be borne in mind, Mr. Chairman, that this is a question 
not simply for this year or for the next year, or for ten years to come; 
but it is a question for hundreds of years tocome. Now, by encourag- 
ing our farmers to devote a portion of their land to the growth of tim- 
ber we shall have a perpetual sorely i this country. But by depriv- 
ing them of that encouragment we llose what we have. Gentlemen 
argue as if the original growth of timber was all that the soil could pro- 
duce, when the fact is that trees are a product of the soil, and the policy 
of encouraging the farmers of the country to set aside land for the 
growth of trees for timber should be fostered and enco 

Mr. Chairman, I desire particularly to call the attention of the com- 
mittee to another important consideration, Canada desires the mar- 
kets of this country for her lumber. She is willing to give this coun- 
try valuable privileges in return for the purpose of securing our markets 
for her lumber. She is willing by a reciprocity treaty to give us the 
right to export to Canada a large number of our own productions free 
of duty. The proposition presented by the free-lumber amendment is 
to give Canada our markets for lumber with nothingin return. When- 
ever we shall adopt the policy pe rk ing lumber on the free-list, it 
should be done not on a tariff bill, but by a reciprocity treaty under 
which we can obtain from Canada value in return for that which we 
are to give. 

I trust, Mr. Chairman, that these and other considerations will con- 
Strain this committee not to strike down the largest interest in this 
country, but to encourage and support it, and thereby in the end to en- 
courage our people to the growth of timber and te the preservation of 
their forests. Bearing in mind that the raw product, the round logs, 
are admitted free by this bill, and bearing also in mind that even this 
bill proposes to cut down the duty upon lumber nearly 25 cent., 
less than the commission rate, less than another body has decided upon 
after an investigation of this matter, let us, then, stand by this bill, 
thereby obtaining gradual reduction and paving the way for whatever 
inay come in the way of a reciprocity treaty. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Legislature of Kansas has passed the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

That our Senators and Representatives in Congress are hereby requested and 
Instructed to use their best effort to have the duty upon lumber of every de- 
scription removed so that the same may be placed on the free: list. 

I shall obey these instructions, and I suppose it is not.necessary to 
make any defense of the Republicanism of the State of Kansas, the State 
of John Brown, a State casting from 50,000 to 70,000 Republican major- 
ity in Presidential elections. 

I wish to say in this connection that in the votes which I have cast 
upon this bill I have been influenced by a sincere adherence to the 
principles and practice of the Republican party. I haye been in favor 


Canada which is not settled at all. I admit all that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Horr] has said in to the development of 
the lumber industry up to this time, I accept his statistics in full. 
Yet the question remains in my mind whether in order to preserve 
the present development of the lumber industry of Michigan we would 
be really promoting the prosperity either of the whole country or even 
of the larger part of the country. 5 

This is a case in which you are not creating an original material. 
Whatever you doin the manufacture of lumber is based not upon a 
creative process, but upon a destructive process. It is not, as in the case 
of making cotton fabrics, or pen-knives, or steel rails, w you have 
the original material abounding inexhaustibly, so that your product 
will go to the development of the prosperity of your country. In this 
ease you are stripping off the forests that God planted on this conti- 
neut. 

The question comes up whether it is really for the prosperity of the 
whole country, or even of the larger part of the country, that year 
after year you shall put a premium upon the starting of fires to destroy 
your forest 

Mr. HORR. What is that? 

Mr. ANDERSON. That you should put a premium on the cutting 
down of your forests in order to man lumber. Then in the 
coming years what will be the result? You will have removed the 
original supply of lumber from your continent and placed yourselves 
inexorably in the hands of Osieda. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts). The time of 
the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I would like to have five minutes more time. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I think that should be allowed him. He has to 
speak for a whole State on this subject. His State has instructed her 
Representatives on this question and should be heard. 

Mr. BRENTS. He is not representing any timber State. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there is no objection the gentleman will be 
allowed to proceed. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDERSON, I am not representing a timber interest. I am, 
as I have been—and I say it in the sight of God—trying to represent as 
I understand it the interest of the whole pesple of these United States, 
while you gentlemen are simply undertaking to represent the interests 
of the few. I thank God that no specific interest whatever has ever 
influenced me or ever shall influence either my vote or my voice on any 
of these questions. 

As I said before, the question is whether ten years ahead, twenty 
years ahead, thirty years ahead, it will be found to have been for the 
prosperity of the whole country that we stripped our lands of these for- 
ests. That is the question. And it is a question whether it will be for 
the present benefit of the great bulk of the consumers in the United 
States that you shall keep up your present tariff on lumber, so as to pre- 
vent us from utilizing the products of the Canadian forests, Upon that 
question I have no doubt. 

There will be 100,000,000 of people in the United States twenty-seven 
years hence, and the great proportion of the increased 50,000,000 
from thenature of things, run up through the Northwest and out to 
the Pacific. From the very logic of the future the day is coming when 
what you now speak of as foreign territory—and I do not mean by that 
Eastern Canada, but Western da—what you now of as for- 
eign territory will, from the inevitable nature of things, me Ameri- 
can territory, with American farms, having an American population, 
and forming States represented upon this floor. Every gentleman cansee 
that; we all recognize it. 

The question arises whether in order that certain manufacturers in 
Maine or certain other manufacturers in Michigan, Wisconsin, or in 
other States may have a higher rate of profit than they would have if 
we made this article free; whether in order to accommodate them we 
shall place such a duty on this article as shall become a tax on the 


of lower rates than those presented in it. I have been and am in favor | peopl 


of a competitive tariff as a guard against monopolies. I am in favor of 
reducing the burden of taxation when the tariff is a tax. I am in 
favor of reducing the surplus. And now upon this question I stand 
upon the national platform of the Republican party of 1880, reaffirming 
that of 1876, which said: 

The revenue necessary for current expenditures and the obligations of the 
purna debt must be largely derived from duties upon importations, which, so 


ar as possible, should be adjusted to promote the interest of American labor and 
advance the prosperity of the whole country— 


You will find the same thing affirmed in the platform of 1872: 


and that revenue, except so much as may be derived from the tax upon to- 
baceo and liquor, should be raised by duties upon importations,.the details of 
which should be so adjusted as to aid in securing remunerative wages to labor, 
and to promote industry, prosperity, and the growth of the whole country— 


I stand there to-day, Mr. Chairman. I exercise the right of judging 
for myself and for those I represent as to what is requisite for the pros- 
perity of the whole country. : 

Take now this case: You have the lumber region of Maine contig- 
nous to a somewhat densely settled country in Canada. You then go 
West to Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, contiguous to a portion of 


e. 
Take that portion of the country extending from Pennsylvania 
through Ohio, Indiana, IIlinois, Missouri, and into Kansas, and there 
you will ultimately find the densest settlements in your country. In 
actual fact to-day you find that the men engaged in this manufacture 
in the West—I am not now speaking of Maine but of the West—the men 
engaged in this lumbering interest in the West, not only may make com- 
binations, but as I am credibly informed in fact have e such com- 
binations in times as to run up the price of lumber. Now, I rep- 
resent a State in the heart of the continent; Iam representing a half 
a million of people mostly engaged in agriculture. When you say to 
me as their representative, who is representing theirinterests as well as 
the interests of the whole people, that I should vote to put sucha duty 
on lumber as shall free the manufacturers in this country from the com- 
Saupe of Canada, then I simply say to you that I can not and wil 
not do so. 

You will find that half a century hence the men who have adopted 
those which shall have led to the denuding of this continent 


of its forests will be judged to have made a mistake. It is not Ameri- 
can, it is not fraught or tinged with the glory that should come from 
the future, and it is not just in the present to levy a tax on lumber. 
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drawn if there is no objection. 

Mr. LADD. Irenewit. This question is one of a vast deal more 
importance than the mere question of revenue or the question of free 
lumber from Canada. 

If you adopt this proposition, then so far as a large portion of this 
country is concerned it will mean free trade for Canada with us, noth- 
ing more and nothing less. Do you want free trade with Canada on 
such conditions? In 1854 we made a reciprocity treaty with Canada, 
which existed until 1865, when it was abrogated, and it terminated in 
1866. This incomplete treaty was far superior to the present proposi- 
tion, as we obtained something from Canada in consideration for giving 


-them the use of our market for their lumber. 


Do you know, gentlemen, that our lumber business supports our coast- 
wise commerce, supports our West India and our South American trade? 
Under our reciprocity treaty we were not injured in our commerce, be- 
cause we had an in of Commodities which were beneficial. 
Many portions of Canada y can best be supplied with lumber from 
the United States, because our forests are nearer the whea 
regions of Canada than are their own forests. This proposition pro- 
poses nothing for us and all for Canada. How imous you are, 

Yon all know that as soon as you deviate from water communica- 
tion by the lakes and rivers the 5 is the great thing that 
produces the high price of lumber. you want free trade with Can- 
ada let us like intelligent men negotiate with them for it; do not tie 

our hands by giving her, without consideration, all that we have to give 
ore you begin with the all-important question of an equal in ge 
of the industries of each country. We want the free use of the Saint 
Lawrence; we want freedom for our fisheries; we want our fishermen 
to have the right to go upon the coast of New Brunswick to dry their 
fishand nets. You have to-daya tion to abrogate a treaty made 
in 1871 which cost us five million and a half of dollars. We were fooled 
through the whole proceeding. We paid the money, but we have a 
quarrel left which has existed since 1818. This alene should prevent 
any free trade with Canada until a fair adjustment can be had. 

Gentlemen, the only way in which we can y trade with Canada, 
the only way we can keep up our West India and South American 
commerce, is, when the time comes, make a real 8 with 
Canada. Our 5 and their ſorests may be utili or the 
good of both countries. This we should do. If we now open our 
markets to Canada by letting her bring in lumber free what will Canada 
give in return? She already an export duty of $1 a thousand 
on all logs shi from Canada. More than that; since the abroga- 
gation of the reciprocity treaty Canada has instituted a 2 high tariff 
on all our industries. On machinery made in New England shipped in- 
to Canada we pay 35 per cent. d 

The honorable gentleman from [Mr. ANDERSON] says he is 
for the whole country. In God’s name are we not all for the whole 
country? Do you want to strike down the industries of the Eastern part 
of this country? Gentlemen, you may do so; but in doing it you will 
strike down interests of the West and the South. To-day there is in 
the South unutilized lumber sufficient to supply this country for five 
hundred yearstocome. Within the last ten years, as every man knows, 
more lumber has been wantonly destroyed by fires and the girdling of 
trees in the South than has been used for building purpose in the whole 
country. Our Eastern lumbermen are now leaving Maine for the South 
to utilize those extensive forests of pine, cypress, and cedar, knowing 
the superior location of those forests for the West India and Sonth 
American trade. 

If Spa insist upon free trade with Canada, let us have something left 
which we can negotiate with, so when our commissioners meet with 
theirs they can say to Canada, ‘‘ Here are 50,000,000 of people whose 
forests are being diminished year by year consequent upon our growth; 
you have a vast amount of forests in Canada; we will make an equal 
treaty with you, so that our industries and yours shall be interchanged. 
Our lumbermen can go to Canada and cut those immense tracts and sup- 
port themselves. Our manufacturers can send hither the products of 
their mills, and vice versa.’’ That is what wecan do; that is what we 
should do. But do not, while g the song that you are “‘ for the 
whole people,“ strike down a vital interest so important for the whole 
country. Gentlemen, this lum business is burdened by taxation. 
Every thousand feet ef lumber eut in the United States costs $1.50 per 
thousand more than the same amount of lumber cut in Canada. This 
extra expense goes into the cutting and upon the backs of those who 
do the cutting. Our horses, chains, and saws and all woolen clothing 
are taxed. Sugar and molasses are largely used, and I need not inform 
you these are taxed. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 
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Mr. T E ope the gentleman will be allowed to proceed. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
Maine will proceed for five minutes more. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LADD. I said that every thousand feet of lumber cut costs $1.50 
more in this country than in Canada. Do you know that every man 
going into. the woods to cut lumber has to have four woolen blankets 


r 


If there be no objection the gentleman from! 


blankets fer the winter. Every ax, every sled-shoe, every iron horse- 
shoe, and even the nails—in fact, everything in the camp pays a duty. 
You all know very well we can buy our goods more cheaply in 
than here. But we are prevented by your tank system; we are met 
upon the border by the remorseless revenue officer, who says we must 
obey the laws; we must pay taxes to meet the interest on our great na- 
tional debt. You now p that our lumbermen shall not have that 
little protection which y permits him to compete with the cheaper 
lumber of Canada. i 
Let me tell you a few facts about forestry. Is there a gentleman in 
this House that does not know that mankind always understand their 
interests and always maintain them when they can? In our State we 
have been engaged during the last twenty-five years in raising trees. 
Twenty-ftve miles from the geographical center of Maine is a forest ex- 
tending to Canada. Lands surveyed in 1790 are to-day lumbering for- 
ests, with here and there an itinerant camping out for this business. 
When we go into the forests we cut down the trees; thus the 


sunlight is admitted, and the smaller trees grow. By reason of this, 
there are, I venture to say, townships of Maine being lumbered on this 
winter where the lumber has been cut four times y within my 


recollection; and to-day there is in timber as much value on these 
lands as when the trees were first cut. This process is the true solu- 
tion of the forestry question. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, a word as to the preservation of our forests. Let 
me ask whether the men who own them will preserve them if the lum- 
ber on them and growing will not pay? The moment you lessen the 
value of your lumber you offer a bounty for the wastage of lumber on 
your lands. If you wish to e orestry in this country, organ- 
ized for that purpose, the best way will be to make it the interest of 
those who own lands to en and protect the growth. Noscientist, 
no fancy man, will cultivate the forest of this country. It is only the 
lumbermen who are benefited who will protect the fi for it is 

rofitable to them to doit. We have adopted that system Maine. 

e State of Massachusetts never obtained much from her timber lands; 
neither did Maine; but as soon as individual owners took them up a 
change was made; owners sent their men into the woods to fires 
and to take care of the growth and ; by this process our indus- 
tries have flourished. The same can be done in every State by utiliz- 
ing the poorer lands for forest Undoubtedly many T 
lands have been used for farming which should have been 
kept for forests, and it is not too late in many States to stop this un- 
profitable business. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let me say in the few minutes I have that we are 
not a wealthy people; we have no monopolies in the lumber districts 
of Maine. Around me are members ting the State of Missouri 
and they will remember when that State ent the Union it came m 
arm in arm with the State of Maine. We had then seven Represent- 
atives upon this floor and Missouri had one; but to-day Missouri has 
fourteen, while we have only four. You can not, therefore, charge us 
as being overgrown monopolists. The lumber business is the most dif- 
ficult and laborious of all the business done in this country. It can 
never flo unless it is protected against the burdens of taxation and 
cheaper r of Canada, 

If you change our revenue laws in so far as to continuo the burdens 
of tariff taxation on what we consume and take off all tariff on what we 
produce, so that others not thus burdened shall for the next tion 
furnish our market, we must submit. But let me say you jeopardize 
the forests of the United States and lay broad and deep seeds of the de- 
cay of our country. 

Maine, formerly the first, is now the seventh State in the lumber trade. 
9 amounts to about $8,000,000. This is a 
0 


Our stumpage is burdened with a 2 per cent. State and local tax on 
lands, with the expense of maintaining dams, sluices, and other im- 
provements of our streams for dri 

Wesupport 33 per cent. of our population by this industry thus man- 
aged. We furnish a market in this business for all the surplus our 
farmers produce. We support a large coasting marine. 

Professor C. S. Sargent, of Harvard University, who had charge of 
forestry statistics of the United States census, says: 


The American are still ignorant, not auros whata forest is, but of the 
actual condition of their own forests, and of the gers which threaten them, 
The future prosperity and development of the country, however, are so largely 
dependent upon the preservation of the forest that these lessons will in time be 


Lumber supply, forests, can not be utilized and improved without 
values in this material age. Remunerative prices for lumber will only 
induce the nursing and improving the gro of our forest-trees. 

The argument that free lumber and low prices will preserve our for- 
ests is fallacious, for in those earlier periods when lumber was the least 
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valuable the destruction of our forests was the test. Values in 
trees and their growth are only made by a di for lumber. 

Deer parks or a fancy culture of forestry will only please a class of 
idlers for atime. Nothing will succeed in this country that does not 


pay. 

8 machinery for dressing lumber has brought coarser grades 
of lumber to take the place of the better grades, which settles the fact 
that we can hardly measure the time when our lumber will fail. Re- 
munerutive prices for lumber can only bring out the coarser qualities 
from our forests and prevent destruction. en lumber is depressed 
and low, vast quantities which have been peeled for the bark are al- 
lowed to perish in the forests. 

The present low price of stumpage in Canada is but temporary. The 
Crown has advanced their rates of stumpage the last ten years. If you 
admit their lumber free, in five or ten years they will still further ad- 
vance prices of standing lumber. Prices for lumber will be maintained 
for their udvantage about as they are now, whatever you do; but we 
shall derive no benefit, as they can throw enough upon our market to 
drive us out of the business. This will turn our busy forests into de- 
serted ones, with increasing fires and destruction; our dams and im- 
8 ſor utilizing our streams for driving will go to ruin and 

decay. The material that entirely supports our remaining coasting 
marine will be handed over to our neighbors without consideration; our 
coasting marine will soon share the fate of our ocean commerce; our sail- 
-ors will disappear; our children will laugh at our folly; our historian 
will search and fail to find a parallel for our want of wisdom. 

This proposition should be named ‘‘ Legislation to develop and en- 
rich Canada and New Brunswick, at the expense of Maine and New 
Hampshire and other Western States,’’ and it postpones for fifty years 
the utilizing of the vast pine, cypress, and other forests of the South. 
Again, every million feet of lumber imported drives fifty men out of 
-employ and renders two hundred and fifty of our population destitute. 
Manufactured lumber is all labor but about one-eighth; in this one- 
eighth resides alone all the power to produce, preserve, and foster our 
forest-trees. Free lumber from Canada will remove all incentive for 
protecting and developing our forests. 

In conclusion, if the condition of our forests and lumber business 
alarms the country, let not avarice attempt encroachments upon the 
unprotected. If a change in our revenue laws is deemed expedient, 
allow me to suggest the course to pursue; it is that marked out by the 
commercial experience of mankind, which is the exchange of the pro- 
ductions of forests and soil with those who can exchange with us upon 
mearly equal terms. Let us authorize a commission to assist in mak- 
ing with Canada a just and equal reciprocity treaty, so that we who 
live on the border can exchange on somewhat equal terms our labor 
with theirs; take off all restrictions if they will do likewise, so we can 
cut their forests and they ours, we to take their industries and they 
ours, unrestrained by revenue officers who line our frontier, and thus 
complete the work the railroads have so nobly begun. 

Mr. DEUSTER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to present the following 
a cys and ask that it may be printed with my remarks, 

e CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears no objection. 

It is as follows: 

The undersigned, a ary was of the wholesale lumber dealers of Chicago, IIli- 
snois, present the following address with the hope that it may awaken such an 
interest in the truths presented as may ultimately result in the admission of pine 
‘lumber from the Dominion of Canada free prane: 

1 Lumber Company. Laflin street; Walkup, Fisher & Co., Robey and 
Blue Island avenue; James Charniey & Co., Laflin street; South Branch Lum- 
ber Company, Fisk street; Ketcham & Fick, Leavitt street; Mendsen & Win- 
‘ter, Paulina street; The Soper & Pond Company, Laflin and Twenty-second 
streets; S. K. Martin, Lincoln street and Blue Island avenue; Thompson Bros, 
& Co., Wood street, south of Blue Island avenue; S. B. Barker & Co., Wood 
streetand Blue Islandavenue; Getchell, Armour & Co., Laflin, south of Twenty- 
second street; The B. I. Anderson Company, Laurel and Thirty-ninth streets; 
Walter Shoemaker & Co., Ashland avenue and Twenty-secondstreet ; Thaddeus 
Dean & Co., Laflin street; Bryant, Marsh, & Wood, Lafin and Twenty-second 
street; R. I. & G. W. Henry, lincoln street; S. R. Howell & Co., Twenty-second 
and Throop streets; S. R. Fuller & Co., 2846 Lock street; Flinn & Ulrich, Ash- 
land avenue and Twenty-second street; Hair and Ridgway, 545 West Twenty- 
second street; Noble & Little, Ashland avenue, south of Twenty-second street; 
Street. Chatfield & Keep, Twenty-second and Fisk streets; D. E. Groves & Co., 
Laflin Street; A. D. Loomis, Halsted street and North Branch; G. W. Meacham 
& Co., North Branch and ed street; Loomis & Woodworth, Hawthorne 
avenue; J. B. Brigham & Co., Thirty-cighth and Ullman; Adams, Lord & Co., 
South Pier; MeMullen & Officer, corner Main and Cologne streets; Pitt & Cook 
Illinois Central Pier No. 1; Kelley, Rathborne & Co., nty-second street and 
Centre avenue; Edward Richards, Fisk and Twenty-second streets; Kelley, 
Lowe & Co.. Twenty-second street and Centre avenue; Hatch, Holbrook & Co., 
25 West Twelfth street; Chase & Pate, Throop and Twenty-second streets; J.S. 
Vredenburgh, Ashland avenue, south of Twenty-second street; Andrews, Ham- 
ton & Co., Lock and Colognestrects; Crandall, Cantwell & Co., Thirty-filth and 
Ullman; Eabeock & Park, Thirty-fifth and Ullman streets; Chicago Lumber 
"Company, Thirty-fifth and Iron streets; Tegtmeyer & Son, Canal and Lumber 
streets; O. B. Jacobs, 145 Elston avenue; A. R. Gray & Co., Paulina street, near 
Blue Islund avenue; The Gardner and Spry Company, Ashland avenue south of 
Twenty-second street i Cook, Hallock, & Gammon, 53 North avenue; Robin- 
fon & Prettyman, | Kinzie street; Basse & Co., Elston Avenue, corner West 
Division street; Waldo, Schillo & Chandler, 7 North avenue; James McDonald 
& Co., Main street. near Archer avenue; E. & L. II. Turner, Cologneand Deer- 
ing streets; Hair & Odiorne, Pnulina street south of Twenty-second street; Fitz- 

-simmons & Connell, 100 Washington street; Grusendort, t & Co., Front and 
Lessing streets; Fred Edler, 449 Cherry street; Martin & Lyman, Chicago ave- 
nue and Lessing street; Parsons & Foster, 74 North Canal street; treet, Chat- 
field & Co., 14 East Chicago avenue; E. W. Brooks & Co., 2542 Cologne street. 


The following argument is respectfully submitted for the candid consideration 


the tatives of the United 
States, and all those citizens who believethat the United States should — — — — 


chi 
been extended, but which are rapidly inerent | ig meer tid from tas e 


import tax upon ber, which may conveniently be brought to them from the 
Dominion of Canada. In su rt of thisargument we would say that the won- 
derful growth of the United es, and especially the development of that por- 
tion lying west of the lakes, has been due to the readiness with which chea 
dwellings, barns, fences, and ae were obtainable through the plentiful 
ness of acheap building material, such as is found in the white-pine lumber sup- 
ply. With the exhaustion of this supply, the still vast u ed prairies und 
elds of the West will, in a measure, cease to present inducements to the emi- 
ut from foreign lands, the unoccupied overflow from the older States of the 
nion, or the inducements for development afforded by the building of railroads 
and other highways of commerce. 

That the time is not far distant when the lumbersupply of the Northwest will 
be practically exhausted, and that evidences of that ustion are even now 
quite apparent, will be disputed by no well-informed person. 

It is but a few years since the value of standing pine vf Sowy * averaged 
from as low as 50 cents to as high as $2.50 per thousand feet; value of the 
same grades of timber has risen at the present time from $3 to as high as $3 per 
thousand feet, an average value being probably fairly stated at from $H to $5 per 
thousand. This value is still further advanced to the consumer in the fact thata 
majority of the present timber supply is remote from streams, and consequently 
more expensive of access, 

The efforts of the United States census commissioners to ascertain the extent 
of the timber supply of the United States have resulted in a se sin under the 
sanction 5 of that bureau, placing the timber supply of the three prin- 
cipal pine-producing States at but 81,000,000,000 feet, or an amount equal to the 
demands of the country for a period of eight years, based upon the present con- 
sumptive demand. Aside from the States of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minne- 
sota the white-pine timber resources of the country are insignificant, and while 
the supply of other kinds of timber in the South and elsewhere is reported as 
adeg for the needs of a full generation, there is no other variety of timber 
which can take the place of or is adapted to the same uses as white pine, unless it 
be the cypress of the South, unavailable for many economic reasons, or the white- 
wood (or tulip), more valuable for other commercial uses than as a substitute for 
pine as a building material, 

Aside from the supply of white pine in the three States above mentioned, in 
the Dominion of Canada there ex aquantity equal, according to the opinion 
of many experts who have considered the question, to the present remainin, 
supply of the United States. We believe that it is in the interest of a good ani 
wise policy to admit this timber to the United States free from the incum- 
brance of a tax. We assert that this timber has cost and does cost those who con- 
trol it for utilization a larger sum per thousand than was obtained by the United 
States Government from those to whom the timber lands of this country were dis- 
posed, that the cost of manufacture in Canada is not below the cost to the Ameri- 
can manufacturer, and that the average cost of transportation of a majority of 
that portion of the present Canadian pine which would naturally reach the 
United States market is considerably in excess of the cost of placing the native 
product in the hands of the consumer, These combined factors preclude the 
possibility of any injury resulting to the American manufacturer from admis- 
sion of foreign lumber. 

In support of the first proposition we assert that the liberal policy of the Amer- 
ican Government has permitted the timber lands of this country te be purchased 
in fee-simple at from $1.25 to $2.50 per acre. These lands are estimated in gen- 
eral to Ron 5,000 feet of timber acre, while a large proportion of them have 
and will yield from 10,000 to 15, feet per acre. The standing timber, there- 
fore, has n sold by the Government at an average probably less than 25 cents 
per thousand feet, including the ownership of the land, which in many cases 
readily sells at from 85 to $10 per acre after being denuded of its timber, such 
land being found in many parts of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota to be 
unsurpassed in value for agricultural pur From the land and timber for 
which the Government has received, at its highest established price, $1,600 per 
square mile, the manufacturer of lumber has realized and is now ng 
8,200,000 feet of timber, of an average stumpage value at the present time, as 
stated by the Saginaw manufacturers, in an address recently presented to the 
Congressional special Tariff Commission, of $4.50 per thousand, or $14,400 per 
square mile, to which may be added the market value of the land for agriclut- 
ural purposes, which, if stated at $2.50 per acre, or $1,600, leaves the case to be 
stated simply that the Government has presented $14,400 in timber to each pur- 
chaser of a square mile of timber lands. This we esteem to be fully all the pro- 
tection to which the manufacturer of the United States is entitled at the hands 
of the Government. 

Comparing the policy of the American Government with that of Canada, we 
find that it is the policy of the latter to place its timber lands in groups of town- 
sh which are offered to the highest bidder at public sale, of a bonus for the 
privilege of cutting off the timber. This bonus or privil usually costs the 
parchaser not far from 35 cents perthousand fect, after which, under many and 
usually e ve restrictions, the government claims a stumpage duty of 75 
cents per thousand on all timber actually ent, in addition to local taxes of about 
$100 per year per square mile, or an average of ubout 3 cents per thousand feet, 
a total stumpage cost of over $1 ee paid tothe Canadian Government, 
the rian of the land remaining in the government, 

While, therefore, the American timber owner investing of necessity but $1,600 
to secure 3,200,000 feet of timber actunlly securing neatly or quite double that 
amount as a rule) realizes from the value of his timber and the sale of his land 
. 000. the purchaser of Canadian timber pays to the Government not less than 

without sng rebate, in the value of the land, for the purpose of securing 
the net quantity of 3,200,000 feet of timber. The Canadian lumberman, ina coun- 
try less favorably situated for railroad tra rtation of men and supplies to the 
camps, is consequently at greater expense in his preparatory work, and as the 
pail penh of the two nations enables a ready interchange of labor, it follows 
that with a larger number of laborers, bred to the work of the lumber camp, the 
Cunadian laborer seeks work on American soil whenever the rate of wages be- 
tween the two countries is greatly S thus compelling the Canadian 
8 to pay nearly or quite as high rates of be as aren in the more 
extended lumber regions of this country, if he would retain his laborers. 

The food markets of Canada are based in values upon those of the United 
States, so that in the staples which enter most largely into the business of lum- 
bering, namely, grain for teams, flour, beef, pork and beans for the men, the 
average expense of camp bay aged is to the Canadian operator but little if at all 
less than to the American. In the rannig of logsto the saw-mill the expenses 
again are not far from equal, the gene: comparison of streams in the two 
countries being if anything, in favor of the American. 

The capital invested of necessity in pursuit of this industry is greater in Can- 
ada, in proportion to the extent of the work performed, from the necessity to 
acquire the land limits, which alone can be obtained from the Canadian 
Government; the American Government selling as low as forty acres at u cost of 
not over $100, while nothing less than atownship is disposed of by the Canadian 
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Government, The number of men employed is not less, per thousand feet pro- 
duced, in one country than in the other, and the capital employed in saw-mils 
will bear the same comparison. It would be folly to assert that greater intelli- 
gence enables the Canadian laborer to apps a greater amountof work inthe 
saw-mill than does the Ameri while it is a fact that by improved methods 
and machinery, more generally adopted in this country than in Canada, the cost 
of producing lumber is greater in Canada than in the United States. 

Inthe matter of transportation the Canadian again labors under the disadvantage 
-f being in the main, and ally in the western — of the province, whence 
must come a majority of the timber, ata long d ce from markets, whereas 
the American operator can utilize lake or railroad transportation at his Se 
and with but short lines and alow freight rute. The disadvantages under which 
the Canadian operator labors we assert to be more than the equivalent of any 
superior advantages he may possess, so that it may with positiveness be assumed 
that Canadian lumber laid down upon the docks of Chicago or any other la’ 
distributing center will have cost the Canadian as much if not more than 
same quality of stock has cost the American manufacturer at the same point. 

Having demonstrated, as we Leary eg the American Government has dealt 


ernment with to navigable waters, ting to the recent river and har- 
bor bill, appropr: an additional $17,500,000, no mean proportion of which 
was devoted exclusively to improvements ities where the lumber in- 


Analyzing the statement of the Saginaw memorialists; we have shown that 
white tos Canadian i 


realize that sum for the strip; ds, 
has made him a of the timber for his labor in clearing it. The Bu- 
reau reports 1 lumber manufacturin, nts in Michigan, 234 in 
Minnesota, and assuming for argument’s sake 


of lumber, represented by over 5,000,000 
T have È ht to claim that th 


rate of $8 and $10 per 1,000 stum. while the average price, as stated by the 
Saginaw —— glp is not fe frown Ms 


means the destruction of 2,500 square miles of timber each year, 


ply from those who have 
force us to buy it at the 


The Saginaw committee claim that the settlers, by crowding in upon their pine 
lands to make their z b -34 


ould 
a good wey to preserve forests from fire would be to stop filling them 


erican manufacturer, 


manufacturing industries needing the consumption of pine lumber, 
sho oved from the im hat 
limited qant which the Dominion of Canada can supply to supplement our 


rapidly timber resources. 

the above reasons, and many others that might be given, we most earn- 
estly pray that all duty upon pine lumber, , and shingles may be removed. 
to end thatthe people of the United States, and parti: ly o the States and 


Territories to the west of us, may improve the rich and at moderate ex- 
construct their buildings — g homes from 3 of the forests of 
as similar material grown in the United States has become so nearly ex- 

hausted and can not be reproduced. 

Mr. DEUSTER. Mr. Chairman, while it is my duty to use every 
possible care in protecting the immediate interests of my own State, 
one of which is its lumber industry, yet I can not shut my eyes toa 
question of great national importance upon which the proposition to 
admit lumber free of duty has a direct bame It brings us face to 
face with a danger to which time and again attention has been directed. 
It reminds Congress again of the frequent warnings that have come of 
late from all sides against the rapid extinction of our forests, a source 
of our natural wealth that is rapidly being drained to the last 
It was referred to in the President’s message to this House in the fol- 
lowing words: 


The condition of the forests of the country and the wasteful manner in which 
their IN is 167 place give cause for serious apprehension. Their 


action in protecting the earth’s surface, in pied Ae the extremes of climate. 
and in regulating and sustaining the flow of springs and streams is now well 
understood, and their importance in relation to the growth and prosperity of 
the country can not be safely disregarded. They are fast disappearing before 
destructive fires and the legitimate requirements of our — 2 population, 
and their total extinction can not be longer delayed unless better methods than 
now prevail shall be adopted for their protection and cultivation. The attention 
of Congress is invited to the necessity of additional legislation to secure the 
preservation of the valuable forests still remaining on the public domain, 

ly in the extreme Western States and Territories, where the necessity 
for their preservation is greater than in less mountainous regions, and where 
the prevailing dryness of the climate renders their restoration, if they are once 
destroyed, well-nigh impossible. 

The removal of this duty is the first and an indispensable step toward 
forest protection. The forest question is becoming one of the popular 
questions of the day, and everything which relates to the extent and 
condition of our forests is eagerly read and discussed. It requires no 
great knowledge of the subject to understand that if Canadian lumber 
is excluded by the tariff the drain upon our forests must be greater 
than if Canadian lumber was allowed to compete on equal terms with 
the product of our own forests. The people understand this; they un- 
derstand that the destruction of the forests means something more se- 
tious than a dearth of lumber. They apprehend that the removal of 
the forests will be followed by severe climatic changes; that the rivers 
of the country will often be to torrents or reduced to stream- 
lets; that springsand streams will disappear; that agriculture will 
and manufactures i They see these evils hastened by the reten- 
tion of this protective duty; they ask themselves by what right the 
prosperity of the country is placed in jeo; y- No more vital ques- 
tion can come before Congress; perhaps no Congress has ever been called 
on to decide an economic question of greater moment. 

The removal of this duty is something more than a question of free 
trade or protection. Its importance must not be measured by the ad- 
vantages of cheap or dear lumber for the consumer, important as this 
question is, nor by its effect upon the manufacturer. It means protec- 
tion or destruction of the forests, and the destruction of the forests means 
a great national calamity. 

This matter can not be postponed; our forests, as has been shown, are 
rapidly swept away by the drains now made upon them. They must 
be relieved, and their first possible relief is found in Canada. The 
$22,000,000 which the tariff takes from the pockets of the consumers 
of lumber are unimportant in comparison with the indirect this 
tariff causes to the country by ing the destruction of the forests. 
We must look this matter clearly in the face; we must not deliberately 
allow our forests to be destroyed, and entail upon ourselves and our 
children all the evils which their destruction will bring, merely to 
make a few lumbermen rich, On this one point tariff reformers and 
protectionists can well meet on the common ground of public necessity. 
The future prosperity of the country is at stake. 

In the Dominion of Canada, on the other hand, at our very door, are 
millions of acres of land which from the nature of the soil must be per- 
petually devoted to forest growth. They constitute the natural sources 
of a supply of lumber for the uctive arable and pasture lands to the 
south of them in the United States as well as in Canada. 

Great quantities of saw logs were formerly cutin Canada and brought 
to the United States to be cut into lumber, but when the tariff was put 
on Canadian lumber that government retaliated by putting an export 
duty on saw logs, so that the business of importing logs was killed. 
The price of lumber here went up $2 per thousand as soon as the tariff 
went into effect, so the Canadians got the old price for their lumber 
and the people here, who are trying to make the country, are absolutely 
robbed of that amount on each 1,000 feet of pine lumber they buy. 

These duties on timber and lumber are not protective in the sense 
that other protective duties are held; they are destructive. The ob- 
ject of protective duties on foreign products is to extend over our pro- 
duction of those articles; but the lumber duties do not promote the 
Ss of lumber in our country; on the contrary, they destroy the 
supply. 

Professor C. S. Sargent, who had charge of the forestry statistics of 
the Tenth Census, found standing May 31, 1880, 475,000,000 feet of 
white pine in Maine, 5,000,000,0000f spruce. During the year ending 
at that date there was cut in the same State 138,825,000 feet of pine 
and 301,000,000 feet of spruce. But in Maine more attention is paid 
than elsewhere to the selection of old trees for market and the growth 
of young ones, allowing the forests to be profitably worked at stated 
periods of from fifteen to twenty-five: years. In New Hampshire and 
Vermont the white pine is exhausted, and the spraco standing in 1880 
was estimated at 1,510,000,000 and 755,000,000 feet, respectively. But 
the destruction by one company alone in Essex County, Vermont, the 
present winter will be 80,000,000. 

New York, which thirty years ago supplied one-half of the entire 
production of the United States, isnow dependent wholly for its supply 
of pine on Canada and the Lower Peninsula of Michigan. The latter 
has so far exhausted its supply of this timber that at the present 
tate of cutting the whole marketable supply will be exhausted in five 


years. 
The speedy destruction of the forests of Wisconsin and Michigan will 
prove a calamity of which members of Congress appear to have no ad- 
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equate conception. These forests can never be reproduced, and it is | dates given in the following price-list, showing a rise of from 25 to 83 
the part of wisdom to preserve them. By judiciously and 8 per cent: 


thinning them out they may be made to last for ages and yet fi 

as much lumber as is necessary for the use of the people. On the other 
hand, by destroying them at once a few lumber speculators may get 
rich, but the States will be permanently impoverished. 

Colorado had at the time of the discovery of its mines, twenty-five 
years ago, a great body of pine, spruce, fir, and other trees covering its 
mountain-sides. In 1870 it was estimated one-third, possibly one-half, 
of the trees in the settled portions of the Territory had been destroyed 
by fire and ceaseless slashing. Since that period railroads have pene- 
trated the country, and have added to the destruction by consuming 
millions of ties. The original forest lands of Colorado are now being 
converted into deserts. It is estimated that every year 275,000 acres 
are stripped in this country to furnish railroad-ties, and the process of 
restoration must keep pace with that of destruction, else the time will 
come when railroad-ties can not be secured at any figure. 

Of our Southwest the States of Missouri, Arkansas, and Louisiana 
are as yet y covered with native forests. Arkansas in particular 
stands in need of facilities for bringing her magnificent lumber to mar- 
ket, and the cypress of Arkansas will besoon as well known as the pine 
of Michigan and Wisconsin. Outside of these three States—Missouri, 
Arkansas, and Louisiana—there yet remains an empire in that section 
of the country to which the subject of forestry is at present a vital one. 
The Mississippi throughout its length is lined by forests which increase 
in width as the number and size of its tributaries increase in volume. 
It is the presence of this great river which may be said to make forest 
States of the three. 

In Minnesota the belt of forest is comparatively narrow; in Iowa 
somewhat wider; and itis in those States that the great prairie region 
begins which extends to the foot-hills of the Rocky Mountains. West 
from the Mississippi the Missouri is lined with forests for the last two 
hundred miles in its course, above that running through a compara- 
tively deforested region. 

In Professor Sargent’s paper, read before the Massachusetts State 
Board of Agriculture, the following important statement respecting the 
white pine is made: 

a erie empl Coho e tad Ta ee 
includes thesmall and inferior trees which a few years would not have been 
considered worth counting. The annual production of this lumber is not far 
from 10,000,000,000 feet, and the demand is constantly and rapidly increasing. 
The publication of these a few months ago has greatly increased, and in 
some cases more than doubled, the value of pine lands; and it doesnot require 
r ENEN ts how ENANA to peruus tie poses state: 
8 pet unexplored body of this pze remains; and that, with the ex- 


ception of the narrow wood belt of the California coast, no North American 
forest can yield in quantity any substitute for it. 


It is true that forests of pine trees can be recultivated, but asit would 
take a generation before they would reach maturity and be ready for 
the market, it is evident that for many years the country would have 
to obtain its supply from Canadian and other extraneous sources. 

It has been claimed in opposition to the abolition of this duty, which 
put but $1,200,000 into the Treasury last year, that the Canadian com- 
petition would seriously cripple the lumber industry, and the prepos- 
terous statement even was made in a petition against the removal of 
the duty that over a million people were engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness in the United States, while the census reports show that in 1880 
the whole number of persons engaged in the United States in the lum- 
ber business was 156,178 males, 433 females, and 5,971 children! For 
the three States of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota the census re- 
turns for 1880 of the lumbering industry give total average number of 
hands employed, including women and children, in Michigan, 24,233; 
in Wisconsin, 8,465; in Minnesota, 2, 854; making in all 35,552. 

How greatly an increase in the importation of lumber is to be desired 
can best be seen from a comparative statement of the amount of lumber 
imported and that produced at home: 


Total amount of lumber sawed in census year 1880... .. . . 18, 091, 356, 000 
Total amount of lumber received from Canada in census year 1880. 5 
Total amount of lumber imported at New York ports in census 


FORT LBAD.........:...0.00sevenscccnssacvesceesccesscnseevesseneteses snsseetevaconerecsones secees 115, 509, 000 
Total amount of lumber imported at all other pertsin census year 
1880 — 


Our own products, given in detail, were: 


e . AEE EA OETA 18, 091, 356, 000 
Number of laths..... . 1,761,788, 000 
Number of shingles . 5,555, 046, 000 
Number of staves....... 1.248, 226, 000 
Number of sets headin; 146,523,000 
Feet of bobbin and spoo! 34, 676,000 
Value of products — $233, 367,729 


A comparison of prices during the last few years will show a steady 
rise in all kinds of lumber, notwithstanding the greater facilities for 
marketing and other advan This may be strikingly illustrated 
by a comparison of the prices which ruled the Chicago market on the 


‘ 


November | November |Advance, 


15, 1878. 9,1852. percent. 

— { 
$30 00 25 
16 00 66 
13 00 44 
0 boards 15 00-18 00 50-63 
Dimension stuff, 20 to 00 | 16 50-23 00 65-3 
Pickets, rough . 7 00 12 00 72 
Shingles, standard 2 235 2 90 23 
Lath... 150 275 83 


Wood is a raw material than which there is none of more general 
and imperative need. Frame houses are built of it. Brick and stone 
houses require it for ries doors, window-sashes, roofs, &c. It en- 
ters into the construction of barns, stables, sheds, and outbuildings of 
all kinds. It is the material for tables, bedsteads, and other furniture. 
Steamboats and wagons are made of it, and it is used in immense quan- 
ties for railroad-ties. Indeed it would be hardly possible to overesti- 
mate the value of wood and the importance of insuring an abundant 
supply. And yet what has been our policy in this matter? With one 
hand the Government offers timber claims and various bonuses to in- 
duce farmers to plant forests which will not be available till some dis- 
tant future day, while with the other hand it offers a premium to lum- 
bermen to cut away the forests we have, which have been generations 
in attaining their present size. 

For some years past there has been a growing interest in the subject 
of forestry, and through the labors of forestry associations the public 
have been brought to some extent to realize the prodigality in our con- 
sumption of timber. The interest has arisen mainly from considerations 
of climatic and meteoric changes, thought to be induced by the destruc- 
tions of forest, hurtful both to the public health and to the agricultural 
interests of the country. It has been sought to remedy the evil by incit- 
ing the land-owner to plant trees, and to endeavor thus, for the benefit 
of his posterity if not for himself, to restore the equilibrium that has 
been so unwittingly destroyed. Some enthusiasts have even urged the 
profitableness of tree-planting as a crop, seeking to demonstrate that the 

wth would yield a good rate of interest, and that profits can be taken 
in a very few years. 

In regard to the forest lands still the property of the United States, 
the question is, shall they be protected for the benefit of the country 
and of generations yet to come, or shall they be reduced to desert wastes 
for the private benefit of speculators and corporations? Take the case 
of the Government forest lands in Colorado. Twenty-four years ago 
the slopes of the Rocky Mountains were covered with the untouched 
forests sufficient, if properly cared for, to supply the reasonable needs 
of the settler and miner, as contemplated by the law, until the end of 
time. In the shadow of these forests rose the headwaters of the Rio 
Grande, Platte, and the Arkansas, and the snow in the deep woods 
melting slowly, the rise of the streams was ual and uniform for a 
long period. To-day these mountains are being left peeled and bare. 
The mountain side is being converted into a bald, bleak desert, the 
springs are drying up, and the Rio Grande, Platte, and Arkansas now 
rise with sudden violence and then sink as suddenly in their dry and 
diminished beds. In other words, the people of Colorado, Kansas, and 
New Mexico are having inflicted upon them incalculable injury, anda 
wrong is being done which, if not arrested, will affect disastrously gen- 
erations yet unborn. 

In return for this devastation of its property the Government receives 
nothing; its magnificent estate is laid waste, and it gains nothing in 
the way of recompense. 

It is but nine years since the timber-culture act, the first law of Con- 
gress designed to encourage tree-growing, was passed. It is only four 
years since the law was so amended as to encourage action under it. 

What the trees of America need is a chance to grow and multiply. 
It is well understood that the destruction of the Sats means severe 
climatic changes, that the effect upon rivers and streams will be such 
as to work incalculable injury to the agriculture, manufactures, and 
commerce of the country. Whatever tends to promote forest-culture, 
therefore, should be done at once, and the removal of this duty should 
be the first step of the present Congress toward that end. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I move that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose ; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. Burrows, of Michigan, reported that the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union had had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 7313) to impose duties on foreign imports, and for other 
p and had come to no resolution thereon. 

. MCKINLEY. I move that all debate on the pending paragraph 
and all amendments thereto be terminated in forty minutes. 

Mr. HATCH. I do not understand that includes more than the two 
lines under present consideration. 

Mr. McKINLEY. That is all. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Themotion is that all debate on the pending 
paragraph included in lines 997 and 998 shall be limited to forty min- 
utes. 


The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I now move that the Honse resolve itselfinto the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the tariff bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. Burrows, of Michigan in the 
chair. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. By order of the House all debate is limited on 
the pending paragraph to forty minutes. 

Mr. DAWES. I desire to detain the committee but a few moments to 
speak for an interest that has not yet been heard from on this floor, the 
interest of the oak forests, and, as I believe, the interest of the poor people 
who are engaged in the manufacture oftimberfromthem. Thesituation 
is this: over a rough and hilly territory in the center of this Union there 
is as yet standing a large amount of oak and poplar timber. It is be- 
ing consumed largely for railroad purposes and coo One class of 
our people, the well-to-do farmers who have cleared their lands and who 
take care of themselves by farming, can look after their own forests, and 
do not want to sell any of their timber at present prices. Another class, 
and far the greater number, poor people, for whom I would like to 
speak if the gentleman from Kansas has not established a monopoly of 
that industry on this floor. [Laughter.] These poor people have an 
interest in the matter now under consideration. 

They are obliged to cut down and sell this timber, first as a matter 
of livelihood for themselves and families, and second in order that they 
may clear the land so that they can engagein agriculture. And third, 
as the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BRUMM] suggests to me, to 
preserve the timber itself, for in our great oak trees decay is taking 
place more rapidly as the forest in their vicinity is cleared away. 

It is a beautiful theory that free trade in lumber protects and pre- 
serves the forests. It does no such thing in this section. These men 
have got to cut the forests, and the interest of this great body of people 
is the price of their product. The question with them is: What are we 
going to get for the timber which we must cut off of our lands, which 
we must cut now and must sell now ? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Let me ask the gentleman whether they will get 
more for it, for this hard timber, this oak timber, or if the prices will be 
in to the consumer or producer by reason of the tariff of 20 
cent. ad valorem? Is it not a kind of timber which no imported tim 
competes with? 

Mr. DAWES. If the gentleman will not consume my time and de- 
sires to be instructed I will instruct him. 

Mr. SPRINGER. ThatisjustwhatI want. I want all the informa- 
tion upon the subject we can get. 

Mr. DAWES. I wish to say that the consumers of timber 
throughout this whole region of country to which I now refer is, per- 
haps, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. They are the buyers now 
and the largest consumers; and if you take the tariff off the timber it 
will enable them to put the prices down just to the extent that they 
may purchase imported lumber from any place at lower prices, and the 
poor people who own this lumber have got to sell it to them at such 
prices as they may fix upon it, and they will have no remedy. They 
can not help themselves. If you take the tariff off of staves the Stand- 
ard Oil Company will grind down the price if they are able to import 
the cheaper staves produced by the cheaper labor and timber of Canada 
or anywhere else, and you bring that in competition at the lower prices 
with the product of our own people and their labor. 

Now, that is just the situation with us. You need not give yourself 
any trouble about the forests. Our people will take care of that for 
themselves. They belong to these poor men. They want to be allowed 
to make their bread and butter out of them; and this policy, if it is 
pursued, which you suggest here, will not benefit them nor preserve 
the forests, while if you leave the tariff as it is you will not destroy the 
forests, because upon the present business status it is the interest of the 
farmer who owns timber lands to protect them. The farmers are the 
conservators of the forests. Why, you can not buy any standing tim- 
ber from our richer farmers in that country. They take care of this 
class of lumber, the oak and poplar, because from it they expect, desire, 
a more considerable revenue in the future. These particular classes 
of lumber are the only kinds in which we are especially interested, be- 
cause there is not a bit of white pine in our country. = 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, believing this to be the interest of that 
poor class of people, thousandsof whom, barefooted and poorly clad, are 

ling for subsistence in these forests, which are a wilderness, to 
establish for themselves homes and to make farms, I hope that their mar- 
kets and the compensation for their labor will not suffer by the policy 
of the Congress of the United States at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has ex- 
pired. The Chair understands the pro forma amendment to be with- 
drawn without objection. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I renew the pro forma amendment. 


Mr. Chairman, I think the committee has not as yet been fully ad- 
vised as to the vast importance of our forests. Notwithstanding the 
comprehensive statement of my distinguished friend from Indiana [ Mr. 
HOLMAN], much may be said of the necessity of forest protection in the 
better sense of the word. 

We have some millions of hands directly or indirectly in 
making lumber. The annual product of the raw material, as I get it 
from Professor Sargent’s able article in the North American Review for 
October, 1882, reaches $450,000,000. That has been our product or re- 
sult of this industry. But aſter all, as this professor says in this article, 
the main object of the protection of our forestry is that the forests have 
much to do with the flow of our rivers, with the modification of the 
temperature of ourcountry. It has very much to do with the great dis- 
tress that is now upon our people in the terrible freshets that have de- 
vastated in the last few days the Ohio Valley from Pittsburgh to Shaw- 
neetown. Unwisely, we have permitted a vast and wanton destruction 
to take place. If we are not heedful and precautious we will be pre- 
maturely old and worn; we shall be in the condition of oriental coun- 
tries, which are almost totally denuded of their forests, and are con- 
sequently parched, calcined desolation. These lands were once fragrant 
with the vine and fruitful with the olive. They are now barren and 
dreary by the fires and ruin of forests, by the capital error which was 
committed in the rearward of their history. And, sir, because men 
have imprudently cut down the forests, which destroyed the ornamenta- 
tion as well as the fruitfulness of those lands, they are the abodes of 
owls and jackals, and the very soil has had the degradation which has 
fallen upon the populations. 

The main point, therefore, Mr. Chairman, in my opinion, with refer- 

ence to this pending schedule is that the material from these forests 
should be placed upon the free-list. Why? Because we may save our 
own forests by the importation of cheap lumber—lumber from over our 
border. By a tariff we close our ports to competition; we hold out as 
is proposed here a premium for their wanton and hurried destruc- 
tion. It is the old fable of the golden egg. 
. To be sure, west of Winnipeg to the Pacific we are exporting and fur- 
nishing timber for the British colonies. From Winnipeg east the tim- 
ber we cnt remains here; it does not go to Canada. There is no rea- 
son why there could not be perfect mutuality between the two coun- 
tries. This would be beneficial to both. We can trade as well with 
the Dominion of Canada as New York can trade with Pennsylvania. 

I speak, therefore, in the interest of Kansas as well as of New York 
when I say that timber is almost as indispensable as bread. It is used 
in everything that we have in life. Is it not intelligence? Our very 
paper is made from the wood pulp of New England. Is it not food? 
The very millsin which our grain is ground come from the great forests 
of the Northwest. Isitnotshelter? Ourhouses everywhere—perhaps 
three-fourths of their entire cost is that of the lumber. 

And when the gentleman from Kansas, as he has spoken here so well, 
speaks for timber to make the houses and fences for the farmers upon 
the great prairies he speaks for light, food, shelter. The imperial city 
of New York with her 1,200,000 population, which I represent in part, 
are living in houses. Their erection, their rent, their repairs, their re- 
building require vast quantities of lumber. You have no right against 
their will to make their houses dearer and their rents higher by these 
burdens on the materials of their repair and construction. We havea 
right in the interest of these consumers to demand of this Congress— 
nay, sir, on behalf of the fifty-odd million of men, women, and children 
who livein houses I demand the right, without hinderance of a paternal 
government, to buy their lumber where they can get it the cheapest 
and the best, and that, sir, without limit or stint from any quarter, 
however local or selfish. 

An argumentation is made here for dear timber. It comes from Mich- 
igan; it comes from Maine; it comes from Wisconsin in part. The ar- 
gument therefore is a local one. I do not complain of gentlemen giving 
voice to these old shrieks of locality. They are as old as human sin; 
they are selfishness incarnate. We all have them. Perhaps I have 
one on behalf of the body of the people. On behalf of the men, women, 
and children who live more or less surrounded by wood from their 
cradles to their coffins I ask for free timber. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. SMITH, of Illinois. I have not obtruded myself upon the House 
during this debate upon the bill under consideration, because experts 
or members who have investigated the subjects more thoroughly than 
I have myself were more able to discuss them than iam. I have re- 
frained from asking for the floor. But it will have been noticed by my 
votes that I am a protectionist in principle; and as I propose to vote to 
put lumber on the free-list, I deem it but due to myself to state the rea- 
sons or ofall, thes v 3 me in doing so. 

First o the people of my district have largely petitioned Congress 
to put lumber on the free-list. My people are an agricultural people. - 
We have no interests which we ask Congress to protect. We have man- 

in our midst, but no manufactures for whose protection we 
have asked laws to be enacted. 

Mr. RUSSELL. What kind of manufactures? 

Mr. SMITH, of Illinois. Agricultural implements, for instance, are 
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‘largely made in the district which I have the honor to represent. But 
we want to deal fairly by American labor. If I could be satisfied, Mr. 


i that the interests of the people of the United States would 
be best preserved by imposing a duty upon lumber, I would vote it upon 
lumber. But the argument which has been used for free lumber, which 
‘has not yet been satisfactorily controverted by those who oppose the 

proposition that the preservation of our forests is a first consideration, 
goes a great way with me in determining how I shall vote on this sub- 
ject. 


J 

If I could believe what the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] 
thas said, that the forests of the United States are preserved by the im- 
position of this duty; if Icould be satisfied of that by appropriatestatis- 
tics I would vote for it to remain, and I believe the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Cox] who has just spoken so eloquently, as he always 
-does when he gets the floor, would also vote for the imposition of this 
tax. 
Several MEMBERS. Oh, no. 

Mr. SMITH, of Illinois. We are told time and again that the humid- 
ity of our here demands the preservation of these forests. Now, 


why shall we put a bounty upon their hasty destruction in Michigan | will 


in order that they may be preserved in Canada? That is what I do not 


understand. 
Mr. HORR. Will the gentleman from Illinois it me? 
_The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois has ex- 


pired. 
Mr. SMITH, of Illinois. I want to say but a word or two. 
Mr. ALDRICH. I would like to get the floor and yield my time to 


my colleague. 
The CHAIRMAN. Thegentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] has been 
i and has the floor. 


Mr. REED. The difficulty is that the time for debate is limited. 

Mr. SMITH, of Illinois. I have not asked this House for any con- 
sideration heretofore. I have noticed other gentlemen have had all the 
time they wanted. I sought to object this morning to one gentleman 
having twenty or twenty-five minutes because this would result. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois have an additional five minutes. 

Mr. REED. I should consent to that so far as I am concerned. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts). All this is 
coming out of the time of the gentleman from Maine. The gentleman 
from Maine, if he desires the floor, will proceed. 

Mr. REED. I think we ought to start fairaboutthisthing. I think 
it ought to be understood this country is living under a protective sys- 
tem, and consequently we have got to adapt ourselves to that fact. 
And all that has been said to the effect that a bounty should not be 
given for the destruction of our forests is of no value because we are 
living under a system of protection, and the duty which is put upon 
manufactured lumber does not even equalize this industry with the 

-other industries of the country. It only poes a short way to putting 
the different industries upon the same lev: 

Now, I want to know why this country should preserve my forest for 
the benefit of some other gentleman. I should like to know why the 
principal industry of the State of Maine must be destroyed because the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr:Sm1rH] thinks that his State needs a more 
humid atmosphere. Why, sir, the very purpose of forests in the econ- 

-omy of nature is to be cut down and have houses built out of them. To 
preserve them is to destroy them in that event. Why, it is like the old 
argument of Jack to his pie. Why,“ said he, shan't I spoil it once 
I eatit?” Yes, he will spoil it as a pie; but he will utilize it as an ob- 

_ject to keep him alive. Now, why should we not say we will shut up 

the coal-mines of Pennsylvania because they are liable to be exhausted ? 

Why should we not have stopped the whale fishery years ago because 

by pursuing it whales are liable to be destroyed and not to be found any 


longer in the ocean? 
I tell you each generation can take care of itself; each generation is 
sufficient unto i ; and as to the exhaustion of the forests, I believe 


that to be impossible. Why, sir, we have got the matter in our own 
State down to a business basis. Weonly cut the growth. We nomore 
destroy forests than the men in Kansas destroy their lands when they 
take off a wheat crop; not a bit more. Suppose I should say to my 
: friend from Kansas [Mr. ANDERSON], ‘‘Here is beautiful land; let us 
preserve it; do not let us encourage people to get crops out of it; let us 
save it.’ 

This is a serious matter to our peoole. One-half of our population is 
to-day dependent upon the lumber interest of our State; not lumber- 
men merely, but farmers and men who keep stores. I tell you that 
you can strike the agricultural interest of the State of Maine no such 
terrible blow by any measure that you can adopt as you would strike 
it if you were to strike down the lumber interest. I tell you the in- 
terests of this country are so interwoven that you can not strike down 
one without injuring the others. 

What is the duty now imposed on lumber? Crude lumber, logs, ship- 
timber, wood, fence-posts, railroad-ties, stave-bolts for barrels, shingle- 
' bolts, are all admitted free. There is no duty on lumber except where 
there has been labor employed upon it. Of lumber which is worth $15 


a thousand all but $2is the cost of the labor upon it, and that gets only 
15 cent. of protection. Is that anything more than fair? 
Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. LYNCH. I would not have submitted any remarks on this sub- 
ject but for the fact that our facetious and generally accurate friend 
from New York [Mr. Cox], in naming the localities that ask protec- 
tion of their lumber interests, inadvertently omitted to name Missis- 
sippi. 

Now, I want to say to my friend and to the committee that the State 
which I have the honor in part to represent on this floor is one of the 
largest lumber-producing States in this Union. In that Statewe have 
some of the best yellow pine that can be found in any of the States of 
the American Union. Unfortunately for us, because we have not hada 
diversified industry, that lumber interest has not heretofore been devel- 
oped, but it is now being rapidly developed. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Is my friend afraid of Canadian lumber in 
Mississippi? 

Mr. LYNCH. I will say to my friend that I am afraid that if we go 
upon the principle which he advocates of striking down one interest we 
ill strike down all, and in striking down all we will all suffer. [Ap- 
plause.] To be consistent we must hold up all together or let all go 
down. [Continued applause.] That is it. 

I say to my friend that the men who are in this business in 

ississippi are men who generally vote in the elections the way my 
friend from New York votes. But I am authorized to say to him by 
those men that they have invested their capital in saw-mills, and em- 
ploy as laborers, as a general rule, men who vote as I yote. But they 
say to me that that makes no difference; they want good prices for 
their lumber; they want to invest their capital in business that will 
realize to them a reasonable profit after paying their laborers good 


wages. b 
I saw one of the large lumber- producers of my State a few days ago, 

and he said to me that they were willing and anxious and desirous of 

having the lumber tariff left as it is now; that is what they want. 

Now, I speak for them, and when speaking for them I express it as 
my opinion that in the course of a few years this lumber interest, which 
has so long been dormant in my State, will furnish the Northwest with 
the greater part of the lumber that they need and must have and can 
not do without. Hence I say that as we have got along very well thus 
far wae the aent system that we now have, let us at least let well 
enough alone;’’ let us continue under that system, and my prediction 
is that we will not suffer from it. 2 4 

I know that there are capitalists from Michigan and capitalists from 
other parts of the West who have invested largely in saw-mills in my 
part of the State of Mississippi. They are doing a good business there 
and I hope they will be allowed to continue to do it. 

[Here the hammer fell. } 

Mr. COX, of New York. Only one word in response to what has fallen 
from my friend from Mississippi. 

The MAN. If no one rises to claim the floor on the other side 
the Chair will recognize the gentleman. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I would like the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. Both the gentlemen have spoken once upon this 
question, and the Chair will recognize a gentleman who has not yet 
spoken if he desires the floor. , 

Mr. SIMONTON. I will take the floor and yield my time to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox], except one minute which I would 
like to have myself. 

Mr. COX, of New York. It is an old Mohammedan proverb that the 
tree is the father of rain. This is true or not, and its converse is true 
also. It is certainly true that rain is the father of the tree. 

The argument I made a moment ago went to the climatic and other 
interests which are larger than your tariff interests. They are larger 
than those interrelations between the States as to business, for they go 
to the very health and humanity, the life of our communities, as the 

t freshets show. 

But I rose for the purpose of answering 
[Mr. Lyncu]. He ag prt beyond the fact the lumber business 
in his State. There is less than $2,000,000 of lumber annually pro- 
duoa in hiy 3 = 5 the census. There is little 
over eleven hun people in lumbering there. . 

Mr. LYNCH. We will have more engaged in it if you will let us. 

Mr. COX, of New-York. You have had protection and that is now 
your result. Why do you want protection against the Dominion of 
Canada away down in Mississippi, when the cost of transportation is 
sufficient protection ? 

Mr. WALKER. I can answer the gentleman. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I got up to pay my respects to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. LYNCH], who is a friend of mine, and we 
do not often have the courtesy of happy discourse. 

The Metropolitan Industrial League, a protectionist organization, 
met the other day and resolved that it seems so unnatural that we 
should consume ourselves (meaning our forests) first, and then depend 
upon the chance generosity of others, that the free admission of timber 
is recommended.“ 


my friend from Mississippi 
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That comes from your protectionists, not men of the stamp of those 
in this House on the other side; but men of larger views who would 
not have us eat out our own substance prematurely. 

The white pine, which has in the past furnished nearly the whole of 
our timber supply and is now furnishing about one-half, will cease to 
exist if its destruction is kept up at the present rate for eight years 
longer. Why, sir, the State of New York, which thirty years ago sup- 
plied one-half of the entire lumber business of the country, now de- 
pends wholly for its supply on Canada and the lower peninsula of Mich- 


igan. 
l Here the hammer fell. ] 
Mr. GUENTHER obtained the floor. 
Mr. WHITE. I rise to a question of order. I would like to know 
how it is that the gentleman from New York pi Cox] gets the floor 
Laughter. ] 


tucky [Mr. WHITE] some time ago, but he yielded his time to another 
gentleman. The gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. GUENTHER] will pro- 
ceed 


Mr. GUENTHER. Mr. Chairman, after the array of figures sub- 
mitted by my friend from Michigan Mr. Horr], who has more prac- 
tical knowledge of this question than any other man on this floor, I will not 
detain the „ a anar TA Devers? me 
surprised to hear my good friend colleague . DEUSTER] make 
a plea for free lamber—he coming, too, from the State of Wisconsin. He 
must have been carried away hy sentiment to have our forests, as he 
says, protected. But the first thing he did when he came to this coun- 
try was to cut down the forests; and now he wants to prevent other 
people from doing the very thing he did in order to gain a liveli- 
hood. [Laughter.] He is probably carried away by Cooper’s story of 
Leather Stocking, and wants to preserve the primeval forests wherein he 
roamed. 

If he wants to get at this question in a practical way, let him advo- 
cate the withdrawal of the public domain from sale and I will be with 
him. That is the only method in which the result he desires can be 
reached. This Government has no right to prevent anybody owning 
lands from doing with the timber what they please. They will cut it 
down in the natural order of things, whether you retain the duty or 
not, only the laborer will get lower wages. 

My good friend from New York [Mr. Cox] says that the great dis- 
astrous floods are due to our tariff on lumber, or words to that effect. 
[Laughter.] How is it in Europe? 

Mr. COX, of New York. The gentleman knows I did not say 
that. 

Mr. GUENTHER. I at least understood it that way. The gentle- 
man from New York further said this morning that it is robbery to 
take from one person and give to another without consideration. I 
fally with him on that point, and I do not see why my people 
r away their means of gui a living, 
upon the cry of free lumber” and protection to our forests. Is not 
their labor entitled to our consideration? All that we ask in Wiscon- 
sin is justice and fair dealing. We ask for no special privileges. We 
do not ask a tariff that shall do more than equalize the difference be- 
tween the price of labor in Canada and the price of labor in Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Minnesota, or any other of the States of this Union. That 
is all we ask, and we will not be content with less. 

I respect consistency always. If any one is a free-trader let him go 
for free lumber. But if one is a protectionist I do not want him to single 
out lumber to be put on the free-list, while sumac, wool, fertilizers, 
iron, extract of hemlock bark, and everything else is protected. Only 

esterday we placed upon the dutiable list an article which since 1875 

been on the free-list. I refer to quicksilver, and I voted to impose 

aduty upon itto protect the miners of California because I want to do 
justice to all. 

Mr. VALENTINE. How about beer-bottles? 

Mr. GUENTHER. I did not advocate putting beer-bottles on the 
free-list. All I claimed was that the duty should not be increased 200 
percent. I did not even advocate a decrease of the present duty and I 
am doing exactly thesamenow. The gentleman probably thought that 
he would get ina ‘‘dig’’ at beer. [Laughter. ] 

I do not think members on this floor want to wrong the people of my 
State. Take my own little city of Oshkosh, a place of about 18,000 
inhabitants. We handle 100,000,000 feet of lumber annually. If you 
put lumber on the free-list you take $200,000 out of the pockets of the 
laborers—not the owners of the saw-mills. When you reduce the duty 
on lumber that much money is taken out of the pockets of the work- 
ingmen, and of course that much goes into the pockets of the Canadians. 
And that, too, when he will have to pay as much for everything he 
consumes as he does now. Is this just? This is what I most seriously 
protest against. If you place lumber on the free-list, the mill hands 
will be the principal sufferers. Do you want to commit such a gross 
injustice? Do you want to sacrifice them to the cry of free lumber and 
delusive forest protection ? 

I therefore want to appeal to my friends on both sides of this House 
to be fair and not strike down the main industry in my State. And 
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with this appeal to your sense of justice I will now rest my cause. 
[Applause. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Itseems tome, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, as well as the gentleman from Maine, is unnecessarily in- 
dignant toward those of us who have said something with reference to. 
the preservation of the forests of this country. No one has proposed 
to say that the gentleman from Maine and the gentleman from Wis- 
consin may not destroy their forests as rapidly as they choose. It is 
not the question presented in this paragraph. The question is as to 
whether we will offer them a bonus of ten, fifteen, or twenty dollars 
an acre for the destruction of their forests. That is what they ask us. 
to do. 

There is no objection to these forests being destroyed, perhaps. There 
is no question of the right of these gentlemen who own them to destroy 
them if they see fit; but they have no right to quarrel with us because 
refusing to offer them this bonus of $1, $2, $3, and $3.50 a thousand 
feet for their destruction, which amounts to from $20 to $25 an acre of 
the forests. 

Mr. Chairman, here is a difference, it seems to me, between the posi- 
tion of this now under consideration and any of the other protected in- 
dustries of this country. It is claimed that the reason why this pro- 
tection should be given is to protect the laborer, and yet a gentleman 
speaking by authority for the State of Michigan only a few days ago, 
in another place, admitted that 10,000 and more laborers from the Bo- 
minion of Canada each winter cross the river, or an imaginary line, 
and become competitors with our own people in the forests of Michi- 
gan. We knowin Maine it is an easy matter to introduce all the 
cheap labor, the pauper labor if you choose, from Canada. Now, why 
should we offer this bonus to that class of laborers? 

It is stated on an authority which I believe to be good, Mr. Chair- 
man, that should the demand for lumber continue during the next 
eight years as it has during the past year, the entire supply of the 
States of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota will be exhausted; that 
in these States they are cutting now at the rate of 2,500 square miles 
annually; that they are producing from eight to nine billions of feeta 

ear, while the whole estimate of the remaining supply is but eighty-one- 

illions of feet. It will be but a little while at the most until these 
very gentlemen who are now clamoring for this protection, when their- 
own supply is exhausted, and when they are compelled to be importers, 
will be in the situation of the rest of us who live in the treeless prairies: 
of the West, and they will want to be relieved from this tax as we de- 
sire to be relieved from it. 

Why, sir, under the rates as they are now the price of white-pine 
lumber in the market has grown up within the last five years more 
than 50 per cent. For that same lumber which brought in Chicago 
00 a thousand, to-day you get for it between 814 and 815 a thousand 

eet. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. HEPBURN. Not now, if you please. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Has not pine timber gone up more than 70 per 
cent.? — 

The CHAIRMAN. The time to which the debate was limited by 
order of the House has arrived, and the pending question is on the 
gaat of the gentleman from Illinois to strike out lines 997 and 
The committee divided; and there were—ayes 33, noes 86. 

Mr. HOLMAN demanded tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. MCKINLEY and Mr. HOLMAN were 
appointed. : 

0 committee again divided; and the tellers reported ayes 49, noes 
So the motion was disagreed to. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I move to strike out 15 and insert 10 per 
cent, ad valorem.” 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 34, noes 70. 

Mr. HASKELL. No further count. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes, there is a further count; that is played out. 
[Laughter.] I demand tellers. That is a reduction of 5 per cent., and 
we wish it done. 

Mr. HOLMAN. No quorum has voted. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. SPRINGER and Mr. McKINLEY were 
appointed. 

Pe 185 committee again divided; and the tellers reported ayes 35, noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WHITE. I move in line 998 to insert 20 per cent. ad valorem’? 
in lieu of 15 per cent. ad valorem.” 

Mr. DAWES. That is what the Senate has adopted and is the com- 
miwon Tate. 3 

e amendment was di to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Timber, squared or si not ly enumerated or provided forin this 
prick guinst AS of 1 oia pacts * = = 

Mr. ANDERSON. I moye to strike that out, in obedience to the 
sentiment of the Republican party of the United States. 
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Mr. SPRINGER. And I rise for the purpose of favoring the amend- 
ment, and if the gentleman does not wish to hold the floor himself I 
would be glad if he would yield it to me. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I was about to state a while ago 
the amount paid to the laborers of this industry during the census year 
amounted to $31,000,000; that the whole amount received by the per- 
sons engaged in this industry by reason of the protection of 20 per cent. 
ad valorem amounted to $46,000,000; that they received, therefore, 
$13,000,000 more than they paid for wages to their employés. But that 
is not all. We have heard it mentioned that the persons engaged in 
this industry, the laboring men, must be protected. 

I would like to have some gentleman propose something that would 
protect them, because I find by dividing the whole amount of the wages 
paid in this industry equally among the men employed in it that their 
ave’ pay or compensation is only $225 a year. 

Mr. HASKELL. They only work a part of the year. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is all they get for their work. 

Mr. DINGLEY. In this icular industry; but six months of the 
year they are otherwise employed. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Iam king of the wages in this particular in- 
dustry. I say that is all they get in this business. Some, of course, 
are otherwise engaged for a part of the year, but saw-mills run the year 
round. The trouble is, however, that the Canadian laborers come across 
the line without being taxed. There is free trade in laborers but pro- 
tection in the product of the labor; that is the trouble. 

Mr. HORR. Let me ask the gentleman what he was quoting from? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I quoted from the Compilation of the Census Bu- 
reau, a book which my friend from Michigan seems not to have discov- 
ered yet. It is just out, published at the Government Printing Office. 
I hope the gentleman will secure a copy. 

Mr. HORR. The men at work in the mills at this business average 
$2 a day in my State. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That does not appear from the census reports. 

Mr. HORR. I know it to be a fact. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Another suggestion, too, Mr. Chairman. I desire 
to call attention to the fact that by reason of the increased value of the 
timber in this country, by reason of the protection which is now af- 
forded, its cost is increased as a large additional burden to the consumer. 
It is stated in the petition which the gentleman from Wisconsin pro- 
duced from merchants in Chicago, whose paper I hold in my hand, that 
the whole supply of timber in the three States of Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota amounts to 81,000,000,000 feet, and that this amount is 
equal to the demands of the country for consumption for a period not 
exceeding eight years. 

Mr. KASSON. That has already been stated. 

Mr.SPRINGER. Well, I state it again; and I call attention to this 
fact, that while the supply in these three great States is only equal to 
the demand of this country for eight years they ask Congress to impose 
a bounty upon the American people in the interest of the lumber pro- 
ducers of this country of $45,000,000 a year to encourage the swift 
destruction of our forests. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Wisconsin who last addressed the 
committee had honesty enough to state that the imposition of this duty 
increased the price of the lumber to the consumer equal to the amount 
of the tax. That is just the matter with Iowa and Illinois and Kansas 
and with Nebraska, whose people have to use this lumber. I have seen 
the people of Kansas living in holes in the ground. [Laughter on the 
Republican side.] Yes, sir, have seen this along the line of the Pacific 
Railroad, and have seen your constituents, sir [referring to Mr. HAs- 
KELL], living in dirt-houses while their lumber is taxed 20 per cent. ad 
valorem for the benefit of the lumber producers; and yet you want to 
keep it up. I have seen them living in these holes made partly in the 
ground and covered with dirt. 

Mr. DAWES. They went there from the exodus, did they not? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Now let the gentleman from Kansas give his con- 
stituents an opportunity of getting out of these mud-holes, and permit 
them to live in houses made of lumber like other civilized people of this 
country. 

Mr. McLEAN, of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, representing as I do 
one of the largest lumber markets of the world, the question of free 
lumber is of vital importance tome. We believe that a tariff should 
be imposed not only on rough-sawed boards but on worked and manu- 
factured lumber, protecting capital employed and the vast army of 
laboring men engaged in that trade. If I had the time I could prove 
that tariff protection will encourage the growth of timber. I would 
ask to have read as part of my remarks this petition, signed by men 
who are known all over the United States. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


To the honorable the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States: 


Your memorialists, citizens of the city of Saint Louis, in the State of Missouri, 
do most respectfully remonstrate against the proposition now before your hon- 
orable bodies, and adopted in the Senate of the United States, looking to the 
admission of the manufactured lumber of the Province of Canada to the mar- 
kets of the United States free from duty, to ruinously compete with a traffic 
giving employment to fully 1,000,000 laborers and invoiving; capital of not 


less than $300,000,000 in its prosecution ; urging that the admission of Cana- 
dian lumber free from duty would but be adding the present rate of duty to 
the value of Canadian standing timber, opening up a competition injurious to 
American manufacturers, while not decreasing the cost of uilding material to 
the millions who form the consuming ; urging, further, that so long 
as the Canadian Government retains the tax upon lumber imported into Canada 
it is manifestly unjust to admit Canadian lumber free while the American 
produck, now largely in demand in Winnipeg and some other portions of the 

minions of Canada, is burdened with a tax, thus effectually giving to the 
Canadian product the control of the markets of this country by the admission 
of their lumber product free in the Eastern States, whither it is most largely 
imported, and as well control of the Western markets through their ability to 
exclude the American product, except upon payment of duties, from Winni- 
peg, to which their own lumber may be sent without duty. 


Mr. MCLEAN, of Missouri. That petition, Mr. Chairman, speaks for 
itself, and is signed by the great firm of Knapp, Stout & Co. and fifty 
others engaged in this business. 

Mr. BRUMM. I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, while I ama protectionist upon general principle, yet 
Thad intended voting to admit lumber free of duty. I had read a great 
deal about the waste of our timber, and I believed that something was 
necessary to prevent its wanton destruction, or else that we must take 
steps to bring about its propagation. 

I desire to say, in the first place, that I do not represent any lumber 
interest. I have little or no timber in my district, and yet the district 
that I represent is probably the largest individual consumer of lumber 
in the United States, because we require it for propping, lagging, &c., 
n our mining operations, for which purposes we use millions of feet 
of it. 

But I am now convinced that we ought to have a duty upon lumber. 
The solution of this lumber question is to be reached only upon two 
theories—either we must stop its destruction or else we must increase 


or encourage its propagation. I believe that no duty that you can im- 
pose upon it will stop its destruction. I believe t free trade will 
not stop its destruction. Most of the timber is destroyed or being con- 


sumed because the parties must have it for consumption. It is con- 
sumed because the old timber is taken away or because the lands must 
be cleared. The solution therefore of the difficulty is not found there. 
It is, in my judgment, to be found only in the propagation of timber; 
and for the purpose of propagating timber I believe we ought to put a 
protection upon timber so that it will be made to pay to raise timber, 
just as it pays the farmer to clear the land of timber and raise wheat or 
corn or other farm products. I feel positive now after the discussion 
that has been had upon this bill that the only way to solve the problem 
is to make it pay to raise timber, as itis done in Maine, where they have 
now more timber than they had ten years ago, and ever since Maine 
adopted the policy to which I have referred it has been a great timber 
State. That is by reason of the fact that it is now showntothem that it 
pays undera protective system to raise timber. They are only cut- 
ting away the timber that would spoil if it were not cut, and that best 
pays to cut, while they are allowing the young timber to grow up. 
And that I submit is the only solution of this problem. 

Mr. HASKELL. Unless we can have a vote I will move that the 
committee rise for the purpose of asking the House to limit debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. ANDERSON], which the Clerk will again re- 


port. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out lines 999 to 1001, in these words: 
“Timber, squared or sided, not specially enumerated or provided for in this 
act, three-quarters of 1 cent per cubic foot.” 


The question being taken, there were—ayes 17, noes 96. 

So (further count not being called for) the motion to strike out the 
paragraph was not agreed to. 

Mr. WHITE. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 1000 strike out the words “ three-quarters of; so that it will read “1 
cent per cubic foot.” 

Mr. WHITE. That is the commission’s rate. If we are to protect 
every industry alike we ought to stick by the rates of the commission. 

The amendment was not to. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


3 1000 strike out “ three-quarters" and insert one-half; “ so that it will 
read: 
“One-half of 1 cent per cubic foot.“ 


The amendment was not a to. 
The Clerk read lines 1002 to 1013, as follows: 


Sawed boards, plank, deals, and other lumber of hemlock, whitewood, syca- 
more, and basswood, 75 cents per 1,000 feet, board measure; all other varieties 
of sawed hamber; ss per 1,000 feet, board measure; but when lumber of any sort 
is planed or finished, in addition to the rates herein provided there shall be 
levied and paid for each side so planed or finished 50 cents per 1,000 feet, board 
measure; and if planed on one side and tongued and grooved, $1 per 1,000 feet, 
board measure; and if planed on two sides and tongued and grooved, $1.50 per 
1,000 feet, board measure. 


Mr. KASSON. I wish to perfect the text by the amendment which 
T send to the desk. x 


1883. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


In line 1005, after the word “Jumber,” insert the words not otherwise pro- 
vided for.” 


Mr. ANDERSON. Will the gentleman from Iowa please to state 
what is the effect of this amendment? 

Mr. KASSON. I offer it for the simple reason that later in the bill 
on other kinds of sawed lumber rates are ifically provided for and 
are lower. I want to save the other provisions of the bill. 

The amendment was ad A 

Mr. WHITE. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


e ie 1003 strike out 75 cents” and insert in lieu thereof 81;“ so that it 


read: 
Sa wed boards, plank, deals, and other lumber of hemlock, white wood, syc- 
amore, and basswood, $1 per 1,000 feet, board measure.“ 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say a word in regard to the 
commission’s rate. I do not know that the Committee on Ways and 
Means, in reducing from the commission’s rate to 75 cents, had any idea 
of discriminating een the forests that are yet untouched and the 
forests which in a large measure have been culled. It strikes me that 
at this time, if we are to take this protective-tariff system as a system 
for the benefit of the whole country, it is not sufficient for these gen- 
tlemen from certain timber regions that have received the benefits of 
protection to their lumber in the past to simply rest on the fact that 
they are now in a position to successfully compete with Canada with 
these rates given by the committee. But if it is necessary to protect 
the lumber interests of this country even a er rate than that pro- 
posed by the commission ought to be enacted in this bill. 

The ideaof the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HoLMAN], harped upon 
by the musical gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox], that we wanted 
to protect the forests of this country was sufficiently answered by the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] when he said we have the same 
right to cut our timber for the money that is in it, and for the health 
that is init, that the man in Kansas has to cultivate his soil or the owner 
of iron or coal mines in Pennsylvania has to extract coal or iron from 
the earth. 

One fact has been touched upon but slightly, to which I wish to call 
the attention of the committee. It applies to the whole Ap i 
range of mountains from Pennsylvania to Alabama. And it is that 
when you cut the timber from the soil nature has so ordained that it 
reproduces its kind. That has been stated, I believe, by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. BRUMM]. We have in the hills of Vir- 
ginia, of Kentucky, of Tennessee, of South Carolina, and of Georgia 
abundance of whitewood forests. This is hardly sufficient protection 
when you come to consider the distance we are from the Canadian bor- 
der, and I have moved this amendment in good faith to make the rate 
$1 a thousand. 

Mr. RYAN. That is our protection. 

Mr. WHITE. To tell me ‘‘that is our protection“ is to tell me it 
is not sufficient when I know the fact. Now, I desire to say to the com- 
mittee that the statement made about the devastation of our forests is 
unfounded. If you will look over this map prepared by the Census 
Bureau you will see there are certain regions in this country in which 
there is very little timber. In other regions, for instance the Pacific 
slope, it is said that there is not enough hard wood there to make an 
ax-handle. If you take Wisconsin and Michigan and Minnesota, the 
timber there is all soft wood; and the same may be said of Florida. 
But if you take the Appalachian range of mountains, we have the finest 
belt of virgin forests of hard wood to be found on this continent. They 
are just beginning to be developed. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

The question being taken on Mr. WHITE’s amendment, it was not 

to. 


Mr. HOLMAN. Ioffer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 1005 strike out “$2” and insert 81; so that it will read: 

All other varieties of sawed lumber not provided for, $1 per thou- 
sand feet, board measure.“ 

Mr. HOLMAN. It was believed by many gentlemen that it was pos- 
sible to discuss a measure in this House that would not assume thecold 
quality of dollars and cents; that it was at least possible that the 
American Congress in discussing a question of public policy might rise 
above the mere naked, cold question of ep gieh the fortunes of the 
few and making them rich at the expense of the whole body of the peo- 
ple. That belief was indulged in. And yet, sir, gentlemen have dis- 
cussed this question as if it wasa cold question of dollars and cents; 
as if the question of health, of climate, of overflowed rivers, of sub- 
merged towns and villages, was a subject foreign to the consideration of 
the American Congress; and as if to enable a few men to-day to amass 
liberal fortunes out of lands obtained for nothing from your Govern- 
ment great multitudes of people must pay tribute to the encourage- 
ment of the making of these fortunes. 

Now, I have shown in this discussion a fact which no gentleman will 
deny, that to a large extent, both North and South, these lands which 
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are valuable only for their gigantic forests are held from your Govern- 
ment without any consideration whatever by great and powerful cor- 
porations. They now demand that that wealth shall be increased in 
value by the Government paying a bonus to them for the destruction 
of that timber. They ask protection in their efforts to destroy that 
which nature has provided to give us protection against the countless 
calamities to which mankind is liable when the face of thè earth is 
changed. 

I — the more astonished when I find that even from my own State, 
where beyond some few gentlemen engaged in speculating in lumber 
there is not a citizen to be found who wishes to build up the fortunes 
of the few at the expense of the many, there are sonie Representatives 
who vote against putting this crude material on the free-list. I am 
glad to observe, however, that it is not a party question in my State, 
that eee teas Indiana have thought proper to rise above the de- 
mands of the wealthy and of the men who ask bonuses that they may 
cut down those forests in the preservation of which every man, woman, 
and child in America for generations to come are interested. 

This should not be determined as a mere question of dollars and cents, 
as a question of allowing a few men in Maine, in Michigan, in Missis- 
sippi, and perhaps in Texas, to get rich at the expense of the whole 
country, not simply in a monetary point of view, but at the expense of 
the salubrity of your climate and the even and proper flow of your 


rivers. 

Mr. DAWES. Will the gentleman permit me to make a sugges- 
tion? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. DAWES. I wish to ask the gentleman—— 

Mr. HOLMAN. I see the question which the gentleman wants to 


ask me. 
Mr. DAWES. I hardly think that you do. : 
Mr. HOLMAN. You want to ask me why men should not be al- 


lowed to cut down the forests which they themselves own. It is not 
that; I would not give them bonuses to do so. 

Mr. DAWES. That is not my question. The gentleman has sug- 
gested several times that perhaps the floods in the Ohio River for in- 
stance, from which the people of his town and of mine also are now 
suffering are caused by the clearing off of the forests. 

Mr. HOLMAN. That is one cause of it, unquestionably. 

Mr. DAWES. Then how does it are that in 1832, before the 
forests were touched in a great portion of that country, there was the 
fa flood in that region of which we have any record? 

Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. HOLMAN. I have not time to answer the gentleman. 

Mr. HASKELL. I move that the committee now rise for the pur- 
pose of obtaining an order from the House to close debate. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. Burrows, of Michigan, reported that the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union had had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 7313) to impose duties upon foreign imports, and for other 
pu , and had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. HASKELL. I move that the House again resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole for the further consideration of the tariff bill; 
and pending that motion I move that all debate on the pending para- 
graph and all amendments thereto be limited to ten minutes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I move to amend so as to allow twenty minutes 
for debate. This is a very important paragraph. 

Mr. HASKELL. I will make it fifteen minutes. 

Mr. TUCKER. I would suggest to my colleague on the Committee 
on Ways.and Means [Mr. HASKELL] to make it twenty minutes. 

Mr. HASKELL. Very well; I will move to limit debate to twenty 
minutes. 

Mr. BROWNE. I move to amend so as to make it ten minutes. 
The Committee of the Whole by its previous votes has already deter- 
mined all the material questions involved in this paragraph. 

The amendment of Mr. BROWNE was to. 

The motion as amended to limit debate was then agreed to. 

The motion to go into Committee of the Whole was then to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. Burrows, of Michigan, in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. By order of the House all debate upon the pend- 
ing ph and amendments thereto is limited to ten minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I desire to say one word in reply to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN]. If the question as to whether 
great corporations shall own a vast amount of the pine lands in this 
country were the question which should be considered, that is a ques- 
tion which at this late day we can not stop toconsider. Twenty years 
ago it was the policy of this Government to offer to the highest bidder 
townships of land for sale; and what land was not sold at auction was 
then thrown open to private sale. If there has been any mischief done 
it was done under that law, and it can not now be remedied. 

Such, however, is not now the law. Pine-timber land is not offered 
at all at private sale. Last fall in the State of Minnesota every acre 
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of pine-timber land which was sold, including one or two townships, 


for revenue simply may afford it. [Herethe hammer fell.] The state- 


was sold by the Government at public auction, for from $5 to $15 an | ment is as follows: 


acre, 

Not one acre of pine land can now be obtained at private sale. It can 
be homesteaded; it can be obtained by pre-emption; but no party can 
now go into the land oflice and enter any pine lands. 

Further than this, bear in mind that when you come to the question 
of putting a duty on lumber in the rough, on logs, the duty so imposed 
bears more equally in favor of the laborer and less in favor of the manu- 
facturer than it does in the case of any other industry of the country, 
whether at the North or at the South. 

The mill-man has a mill which cost him perhaps $5,000 or $10,000. 
He cuts and saws 20,000,000 feet of logs. If he can continue his busi- 
ness with profit, he does so; otherwise he says to his men, You must 
seek other employment; I can not afford to carry on the business any 
longer.“ Hecloseshis mill. His investment is not large. He has no 
logs on hand. He has not, as other manufacturers have, a large invest- 
ment in the ſorm of his plant, costing hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
He can stop at once. 

The protection you give on sawed and dressed lumber is purely a pro- 
tection to the laborer, not to the manufacturer. It inures more to the 
benefit of the laborer than the protection given to any other branch of 
industry, because whenever the mill-owner finds it no longer to his ad- 
vantage to employ his hands he can set them adrift. In other indus- 
tries it is necessary often for the owner to keep his establishment run- 
ning and his operatives employed even during unfavorable seasons. But 
the man who owns a mill can shut down whenever lumber does not bring 
remunerative prices. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. HOOKER. Mr. Chairman, on almost every proposition which 
has been submitted in connection with this bill this side of the House, 
I believe, has voted steadily to decrease the tariff. We endeavored, for 
instance, to secure a reduction of the duty upon hoop-iron, an item of 
great expense to the Southern States, as it is used in binding up our 
cotton-bales. We endeavored to imitate the example set on the other 
side of the House, and to reduce that duty to something approximating 
a reasonable tariff for revenue. But this House insisted that the article 
should pay a tax of about 81 per cent., though in the other branch of 

I understand it has been reduced to 35 per cent. 

I have voted steadily for every proposition looking to a reduction of 
taxation. This committee in passing upon these taxes on lumber has 
proposed to reduce them in some instances. In the clause to which the 
amendment of my friend from Indiana applies they have left the duty 
as it stood before; there is no propositton to raise it. 

Now, I wish to say that while you collect by taxes on imports the 
money necessary for defraying the expenses of the Government and 
paying the interest on your public debt, such duties ought to be, under 
the Constitution, uniform with reference to all parts of the country. If 
an interest in one portion of the Union is to be incidentally protected 
by a tariff upon a particular class of articles, you ought to make that 

rotection as nearly universal as possible. 

When the duty on hoop-iron was under consideration—an article of 
great expense to all thecotton-producing States of the South—I objected 
to the rate of duty proposed, because I did not think it approximated 
sufficiently to a tariff for revenue, carrying with it simply the incident 
of protection. We now come to a subject-matter which interests various 
sections of the country from Maine to Mississippi. Sir, in my State we 
have a pine ſorest which is almost in its virgin state and which is be- 
coming constantly more and more valuable as the large pine forests of the 
West are being cut down or consumed by your prairie fires. From the 
two great rivers that debouch into our sound—the Pascagoula and the 
Pearl—we are now shipping by vessels in the coastwise and 
the foreign trade over $7,000,000 worth of lumber. Thetimber of that 
region is gradually coming into use. We have not asked for protection. 
You have seen fit in some cases to lay a tariff ſor revenue. We simply 
stand here to say that we are for a tariff for revenue. If it carries the 
incident of protection to domestic industry, do not allow particular in- 
dustries, because they happen to lie in one region of the country, to be 
burdened and oppressed while relief is given to industries of other sec- 
tions. Let your duties be uniform, as the Constitution requires that 
all taxes, imposts, and duties shall be throughout the United States. 

It has been said that very little lumber is shipped from the coast of 
Mississippi. On the contrary, there is an increasing shipment every 

I hold in my hand and will publish with my remarks a tabu- 
lated statement showing the quantity and value of lumber shipped 
there during the years 1879, 1880, and 1881, amounting in value to 
something like $3,500,000. 

We have fortunately upon that coast a harbor of twenty-seven feet 
depth of water, with an outlet of twenty-one feet. That harbor can 
receive the shipping of the world. 

This industry benefits not merely the capitalist or the mill-owner; 
the humblest man who cuts a log upon the extreme upper tributaries of 
those rivers is interested. Hence your impositions by way of tariff 
should be uniform; and when you come to an interest in the South you 
should not object to giving it that incidental protection which a tariff 


Tabulated statement showing the number of superficial fcet of lumber and 
cubic feet of timber and the value of the same, together with the value of all 


other manufactures of goods exported to foreign countries from Pascagoula, 
rom January 1, 1879, to December 31, 1881: 
| 1 
Year ending December 31— | 
- — Totals, 
| 1879. 1889, 1881. 
|] 
Number of superficial feet of 
1 13,471, 146 222,321 | 14,803,172 | 41,496,639: 
$167,315 | $186,620 | 222,20 — $576, 205- 
| 847,720 430, 265 3 469 2, 640, 454 
| $47,419 | 861, 507 76,448 | $285, 864 
814,716 $10,764 89, 991 $34,471 
.| 14,318,866 | 13,652,586 | 16,165,641 | 44,137,003 
| $214) 704 18.617 358 ess | 8802. 069 
Total value of superficial feet of | 
lumber, cubic feet of timber. 
and all other manufactures of | 
PSO sss eae escent | $229,480 | 8259, 381 | $108,679 | $897,540: 


There were employed in the 8 of the foregoing lumber, timber, &c., 
57 American vessels, 34 British, 20 French, 69 Norwegian, 13 Swedish, 10German, 
7 Spanish, 7 Austrian, 4 Russian, 10 Holland, 1 Italian, and 1 Argentine Repub- 
lican—in all, 233 vessels, with an aggregate of 100,080tons. The United Kingdom 
of Great Britain, France, Germany, Holland, and Belgium consumed the greater 
rtion of this trade, followed by the West India Islands and the Republic of 
‘exico, while a few shipments were made to Spain, Italy, Austria, the Conti- 
nent of Africa, and to some of the pors of South America, 
ao total 1 of 8 which . Comenia ports during mo 
ree years was with an egate o tons, and an aggregate cargo oi 
23,741,640 superficial feet of lumber and cubic feet oft timber, 
If we average this lumber at $10 per 1,000 its value would amount. . . £2,377, 416 
Add to this amount the export value of foreign shipments. s... 897,540 


And the total value of shipment of lumber and timber and all other 
manufactures of wood to both foreign and domestic ports for the 


three years, as shown by records of custom-house, would be. 3, 274, 956 
To this sum we will add 20 per cent. for coastwise shipments not 

cleared through eustom- house q „901 
And the estimated value of the trade for the three years is................. 3, 929, 947 


Now, to make the exhibit fuller, with respect to the approximated 
value of the lumber and timber trade from January 1, 1873, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1881, we will add the six years extending from January 1, 
1873, to December 31, 1878, and which is at the, very lowest estimate 
$6,549,912; lowest estimated value of trade for nine years, ending De- 
cember 31, 1881, at present prices, $10,479,859. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I rise to a question of order. Ten minutes were 
allowed for debate on this clause. All that time has been consumed 
by those in favor of retaining the clause as it is; no time has been al- 
lowed to those who are in favor of reducing these rates. 

The question recurred on Mr. HOLMAN’s amendment. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 30, noes 85. 

So the amendment was di to. 

Mr. RYAN. I move to strike out lines 1004 and 1005, as follows: 

All other varieties of sawed lumber not otherwise provided for, $2 per 1,000 
feet, board measure. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Let us have a division on that amendment. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 9, noes not counted. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I move to strike out $2 where it occurs and insert 
in lieu thereof $1.50. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 30, noes 78. 

Mr. HOLMAN. No quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN appointed as tellers Mr. MCKINLEY and Mr. Hol- 
MAN. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 56, 
noes 97. 

So the amendment was di to. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I move to strike out $2 and insert $1.75. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 27, noes 87. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I move to strike out that whole clause from 1002 
to 1013 inclusive; and I propose to make that same motion in regard to 
every clause in this schedule, 

The amendment was rejected. E 

Mr. SPRINGER. I move to strike out the following words: 


But when lumber of any sort is planed or finished, in addition to the rates 
herein provided, there shall be levied and Te for each side so planed or finished 
50 cents per 1,000 feet, board measure; and if planed on one side and tongued and 
sroowed iper 1,000 feet, board measure; and if planed on two sides, and tongued- 
and grooved, $1.50 per 1,000 feet, board measure. 


The amendment was disagreed to. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Hubs for wheels, posts, last-blocics, .wagon-blocks, ore-blocks, gun-blocks, 
beadin “blocks, mo all like blocks or Sticks, rough-hewn or sawed only, 20 per 
cen orem. 


Mr. COX, of New York. I move to strike out 20 per cent.“ and. 
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in lieu thereof to insert 15 per cent. That is a reduction similar to 
others which have been made. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 28, noes 65. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I move to strike out the whole clause. 

Mr. COX, of New York. There ought to be some little discrimina- 
tion in-favor of men who buy wagons and who must have hubs for their 
wagons. Perhaps gentlemen may make a little arrangement to help 
sugar and timber, &c., and we want to clear that away by striking out 
the whole paragraph. Let us have a division. 

Mr. RAY. Mr. Chairman, the average rate of duty on wood and 
wooden wares under the tariff laws now in force is about 18} cents (18.37) 
on a dollar’s worth of imported goods. The average rate proposed by the 
Ways and Means Committee in the bill now before the House is about 
18 cents on the dollar (17.99 cents), the duties in both cases being re- 
duced to the ad valorem standard. The value of wood and wooden 
wares imported into the United States durin nung e year ending June 30, 
1882, was about eight and a half million do ($8,654,327.42). The 
amount of du id thereon was a little upward of a million and 
a half dollars ($1,589,851.78). Thus it will be seen that very little 
change in the existing law has been recommended by the committee. 
The average decrease in the rate is only ei ight 3 of a 
cent on a dollar’s worth, and the estimated so of revenue under 
the schedule proposed by the Committee on Ways and Means, should 
this bill become law, is only $32,880.45 per annum on the same amount 
of goods as were imported during the last fiscal year. So that for all 
practical purposes the lumber schedule in the bill before the House is 
substantially the same as the law now in force and contained in the 
Revised Statutes. 

Appended to these remarks will be found a comparative statement 
showing the amount and rates of duty on wood and wooden wares 
under existing law and those proposed by the present bill, prepared 
under the direction of the Committee on Ways and Means, from data 
furnished by the Bureau of Statistics, the computations being on the 
importations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1882. 

Mr. Chairman, I represent a large constituency deeply interested in 
the tariffon lumber. In the two northerly counties of my district, 
Coos and Grafton, a large amountof timber is annually eut, manufact- 
ured, and sold, while in the two southerly counties, Sullivan and 
Cheshire, producing and manufacturing comparatively little, a large 
amount of lumber is bought and used. Bothsections, however, are alike 
interested in a fair adjustment of this matter. 

The pending amendment is to make imported lumber free. We ought 
to legislate on this, as onall other subjects, for the greatest good of the 
greatest number. If I really supposed the abolition of duties upon 
lumber imported from Canada would materially reduce the price of that 
commodity to the majority of the consumers in this country, I am not 
sure but I would favor the amendment. 

But there are two sides to this question. A belt of country two or 
three hundred miles wide, extending from the Atlantic coast to the 
Pacific and along the entire length of our northern border, is largely 

in manufacturing lumber. It has become an established busi- 
ness for thousands of our most enterprising citizens. Large numbers of 
our people are employed in this industry and millions of capital are 
invested in its prosecution. A large proportion of the timbered land, 
ially in the northerly part of the United States, is still covered 
with the original growth. I believe, sir, that nearly, if not quite, one- 
third of the area of my own State of New Hampshire is woodland. Now, 
to make imported lumber free, to strike off the scanty protection of less 
than 18 per cent. ad valorem, accorded to and enjoyed by this industry 
in the United States would, as I am advised, work serious embarrass- 
ment, if not financial ruin, to those engaged in it. 

The duties levied on lumber by existing law and proposed by this 
bill are less than half the average rate on other imported merchandise. 
In both, the wood and wooden-ware schedule is the I lowest of any. The 
average rate of duties on all kinds of dutiable goods is now 42.51 per 
cent., while under this bill the average is 38.40 per cent. 

Does Congress want to cripple or destroy one of the largest indus- 
tries in the country which to-day enjoys the least protection of any? 
I can readily understand that the good people of Kansas and other 
States having a limited supply of timber, and of our large cities, desire 
manufactured lumber cheaper than they get it now; but, sir, when you 
get two or three hundred miles this side of the Dominion line the cost 
of transportation, the usually excessive charges for railway freights, 
render the small percentage collected for duties on lumber immaterial 
in nine cases out of ten. Even at present rates thousands and tens of 
thousands of car-loads of the coarser kinds of manufactured lumber come 
to us weekly over the different railroads crossing the line. 

The great problem to be solved in order to obtain cheaper lumber, 
where it is now scarce and costiy, is not by admitting Canadian manu- 
factured lumber free, at the risk of injuring, if not ruining thereby more 
people than you can possibly benefit, but to contrive some way to induce 
onr railways to move lumber into Kansas, for example, and other interior 
localities whereit is needed, and especially to our large towns and cities, 
at lower rates of transportation. 
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A great many enterprising people from the United States already have 
extensive lumber-mills in Canada and own or control large tracts of 
timber land there, and are profitably engaged in the business of manu- 
facturing lumber and sending it to our markets for sale. My informa- 
tion is thaton these railways crossing the Canada line a discrimination 
equal to and sometimes greater than the amount of duty is often allowed 
in favor of the Canadian manufacturers sending their lumber here. 
Again, the Canadian manufacturer has the advantage of cheaper labor 
over the manufacturer in the United States; and jtseems to me it would 
be great unwisdom and folly to abolish the duties on this commodity by 
opening our markets to foreign competition when we certainly have for 
the present an abundant supply at home, thereby spreading financial suf- 
fering and disaster among a large class of our citizens engagad in the 
various branches of its manufacture in order to gratify this cheap lumber- 
cry, coming mainly from the New York coterie of free-trade doctrinaires. 

Free lumber from Canada has been tried once, and we all know or 
ought to know its ruinous effect upon the interests of our citizens dwell- 
ing near the border and interested in the lumber business. The reci- 
procity treaty came in force in 1857, lasted for ten years, and by reason 
of cheap Canadian lumber and labor coming into competition with do- 
mestic labor and lumber in our home markets, nearly every manufact- 
urer and dealer in my section of the country, and all along the line as 
Iam informed, was forced into bankruptcy by the unfair and inequit- 
able operation of that treaty. Under the operation of the present tariff, 
which has been in force about twenty years, our lumber industries have 
thrived and p They have provided markets for our farmers’ 
produce, employment for our laboring men at good wages during all 
seasons of the year, especially in the winter time; and if the supply ‘a 
hands 5 — scanty the liberal wages paid by our manufacturers a 
tract sufficient numbers from Canada ready and willing to do our wo. 
Now, sir, is it wise for Congress to ignore the lesson taught us by the 
reciprocity treaty during those ten disastrous years? I think not. 

I want to call attention also to a fact which I have not heard men- 
tioned in this debate. Canada since 1879 has levied a 20 per cent. ad 
valorem duty upon all manufactured lumber exported from the United 
States into the Dominion. 

Mr. BROWNE. That is to protect itself against Michigan. They are 
afraid of Michigan, and Michigan is afraid of Canada; that is the {rath 
of the matter. 

Mr. RAY. In 1879 Canada, notwithstanding great adverse pressure 
from the home government, adopted a highly protective tariff modeled 
largely upon our own, and, as every intelligent person knows, the effect 
of the protective system there has been of the most gratifying charac- 
ter. Canada, in adopting the policy of protection, is endeavoring to 
take care of itself, and rightly enough, too. That is just what we are 
doing and just the policy we propose to continue for the benefit of the 
people of the United States. And yet, notwithstanding the imposition 
of high duties by the Canadian Government upon all our manufactured 
products, it is seriously proposed here and now to admit the only great 
staple production of Canada, namely, manufactured lumber, into our 
markets free; and the specious pretext upon which this sort of legisla- 
tion is urged is the preservation of our own forests. 

The suggestion is made that heretofore timber has been wastefully cut, 
that fires have been carelessly set and allowed to spread over large areas. 
of woodland in the United States, and that the result has been to di- 
minish our supply of timber and lumber and to increase their cost. 
By allowing our markets to become glutted with Canada lumber the 
tendency would be to continue this wasteful spoliation of our own wood- 
land, instead of the contrary. But if we maintain the present tariff on 
lumber, giving fair and reasonable protection to our own citizens own- 
ing woodland or manufacturing lumber, the diminution of the area of 
timberland will of necessity strongly tend to the exercise of more care 
and better husbandry in the cutting of logs and the preservation of our 
forests. Whereas if the immense lumber product of the vast Canadian for- 
ests not yet cutis to find free and open markets with us wherever trans- 
portation is found practicable, the waste and devastation we hear somuch 
about will be likely to continue not only in Canada, but here at home. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, in Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont are 
large sections of mountainous land now covered with a heavy growth of 
timber, whichis good for nothing else. Most of such land is too rocky and 
steep for tillage or ordinary cultivation. It is not needed for 
and if the young trees and smaller growth of timber are properly pro- 
tected these tracts will furnish our people with an adequate supply of 
lumber for generations. The truth is, sir, that wood and timber can be 
made to grow, through proper care and husbandry, just as well as other 
crops which our soil produces. Heretofore we have had such a wealth 
of wood and timber that no economy has been practiced in regard toits 
preservation or protection. It is probably easier through proper care 
and cultivation to maintain within our own bounds a sufficient supply 
of timber and lumber than to grow most of our fruit or shade trees or many 
of our other farm products. Forseveral years in Northern New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont prudent owners of woodland have refused to permit 
indiscriminate cutting. They generally permit no trees less than ten or 
twelve inches diameter at the stump to be cut for manufacturing pur- 
poses, and I have heard experienced Jumbermen often testify in our 
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courts that under such circumstances, after the lapse of fifteen to twen- 
ty-five years, as much timber can be obtained from the same lot at the 
second cutting as at the first. J 
Another and a controlling reason why I oppose the admission of 
manufactured lumber free of duty from Canada into the United States 


at the present time is that I am satisfied our country was grossly de- 
frauded and cheated in the fishery award. Through that arbitration 
Canada obtained from our Government some $5,000,000 without any 
just or subsantial equivalent for our people. Thus far in our treaties 


and diplomacy concerning trade and commercial intercourse with Canada 
the turkey has all been on the Canada side. What the people of 
Canada want more than almost anything else in their commercial rela- 
tions with the people of the United States is the benefit and advantage 
of selling their commodities in our markets. When the Dominion is 
ready for annextion, then, sir, I trust we shall all be willing to receive 
herinto the Union upon equal footing with the other States, and in that 
way establish free markets on both sides of the line and a just and last- 
ing reciprocity between the people of both countries. 


APPENDIX. 


Table showing articles, amounts, and rates of duty under existing law, and those reported in House bill No. 7313, the computations being on the 
importations for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1882. 


Arti 8885 
* Imported merchandise entered for Raten ot auty, 258 E] g 
consumption during the year $25 z 
ended June 30, 1882. Present tariff | Proposed by House 855 Ë 
| Eikin | 
— 2 2 2 8 
As proposed by the Committee on 9 E ets 2883.2 
Ways and Means. of Statistics. 2 8 2 83823238 
Rate. seo Rate. Beo ° 8 A 
GEF S2 383382 
g= gF 
SCHEDULE*D.—WOOD AND WOODEN Per ct. | Per et. Dollars, 
WARES, 
Timber, hewn or sawed, and timber 20 per cent.. 20. 00 | 15 per cent... 15.00 784 92 
used for spars and in building 
88 sided, not 1 bic foot 7.10 | Le. bic ft. 5. 33 1,391 10 
or n o. cubic foot. 2 per cubic ft. 8 
1 or provided for i 
in this act. 
oa 
sycamore, an 
wood— | 
Not planed or finished iy aa 8.50 35, 133 66 
m. 
Sawed boards, plank, deals, and Planedor finished on one $1.25 perM ft. | 14.91 20 55 
other lumber of hemlock, white- side. b. La 
wood, sycamore, and basswood; Planed or finished on two $1.75 per M ft. | 12.60 5,604 53 
all other varieties of sawed lum- sides. m. 
ber. But when lumber of an Planed on one side, and af SLO per MEM. . .. ase 
sort is planed or finished, in ad: tongued and grooved. m. 
tion to the rates he: vided, || Planed on two sides, and . . ä 
there shall be levied an id for and b. m. 
each side so planed or finished 50 
cents per 1,000 feet, board meas- | 
ure. And if planed on one side 
and tongued and grooved, $1 per | 
8 nnd tongued $2 per M ft. | 16.14 | $2 M R. 16.14 | 992,007 38 
ned on two sides, an per per 
End grooved, $1.60 per 1,000 feet, b. m, m. ; 
board measure. ieee Reet once $2.50 perM ft. | 14.85 1 pM 14.85 130 61 
m. m. 
. B por M ft. | 18.40 & per M ft. | 18.40 550 29 
ides, m. m. 
Planed on one side, and 8 M ft. | 15.54 | $3 per M ft. | 15.54 117 54 
tongued and 8 Kok bom 
Planed on two sides, and $3.50 per M ft. | 18.35 | $3.50perM ft. | 18.35 11 02 
tongued and grooved. b. m. b. m. 
Hubs for wheels, posts, last-blocks, —— — |o 20 per cent. 20,00 | 20 per cent... 20.00 20, 928 69 
wagon-blocks, ore-blocks, gun 
blocks, heading-blocks, and all 
like blocks or sticks, rough-hewn, 
— 661 00 8, 466 10 10.00 8,466 10 
668 69 | 10,333 73 15. 00 7. 750 30 
429 26 24,462 76 9.68 16,308 47 
619 98 | 34,704 03 12,16 29,746 31 
424 00 2,288 80 20.08 2, 238 80 
829 00 3,008 55 11.65 3,008 55 
687 75 506 33 30. 00 506 33 
. . cosasesoavesoverss 873 50 | 79,405 73 35.00 79, 405 73 
614 31 2,584 29 
88 00 26 40 
„916 90 | 20,975 07 25.00 19,654 80 
not specially enumerated or pro- | | Shooks, all other, not . . . 
vided for in this act. 
row egg tn ofcedar-wood, gran- 
adil ebony, mah y, rose- 
mood and peyi Picasa pes i Manufactures of wood eee 35 per cent...... 35.00 | 35 per cent.. 35.00 302,571 82 
Manufactures of wood, or of which not otherwise pro | 
wood is the chief component for. | f 
part, not ially enumerated or 
ot ee ne 8 t 152,469 25 | 30,493 83 | 20 t 20.00 | 20 t, 20. 00 30, 498 83 
„ unmanufactured, not spe- Same . . . .. . .. .. . . . . .... r cent.. . per cent...... 
cially enumerated or provided for ; = f 
in this act. 
RECAPITULATION. 
Merchandise imported during the ; | 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1880. NR House na 5 
| | of duty, 
Average| Estimated Average estimat- 
ad valo-| amount of ad valo-| ed, 
rom rute. duty. rem rate. 
Per cent. E 


i tc | Percent. 
18.37 ($1,556,971 33 | 1.20 |832, 890 45 
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Mr. ANDERSON. 


Mr. Chairman, it is very curious to my mind 
how very much like a row of brick this tariff proposition is developing 
as we reach these various clauses under it. Now, here up in New En- 
d there is a fishery interest to be protected. It comes on all along 

wn the line until, in order to preserve certain relations between New 


n and Canada, farmers in Kansas, Nebraska, and Missouri, and 
in 


inois, in Indiana, and Ohio are compelled to pay a much greater 
rate for the lumber they ordinarily use than would otherwise be the 
case. 

There are some other curious matters which I think in time will be 
developed as this bill progresses. I would not be surprised—and I 
called tellers a while ago to make some suggestions and observations 
upon that point—I would not be surprised if it should turn out that 
the vote on the sugar question would have some sort of analogy to the 
vote on the lumber question. That may hap 

My friend from New England—and as we have now touched the sub- 
ject of hubs,“ I will call him my neighbor, because we have a common 
interest in that—says that every one can see that the cost of 
tion has neutralized the duty, so that it will make no difference to the 
farmer five hundred miles away from Michigan whether there be a duty 
or not. Why, Mr. Chairman, if that is so why are not you willing to 
take off the duty altogether? And yet gentlemen know that they are 
not. You know perfectly well that the duty on the farmers of Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa, and the other States is a duty which enhances the profits 
which are to be allowed to the lumber producer, not the laborers, and 
that the farmer and every man in the West who comes to you for lum- 
‘ber must pay just that much more for the material for his house or his 
fence or any other use to which he appliesit. Now, this is the fact 
about it. But while they protect the mineral and the ores in the Alle- 
ghanies and protect the various manufacturing industries throughout 
the other States you have no protection for them; and it now becomes 
necessary, in order to carry out the harmony and purpose of your bill, 
to give this protection to our friends in the extreme Northwestern States, 
along the Canada frontier. I venture to assert that about there will 
be found the true inwardness of this proposition with reference to the 
lumber industry and the tariff upon it. And I predict that in follow- 
ing it up and making a greater reduction in the ordinary pine lumber 
than is contemplated in this paragraph, if that should be done, it will 
turn out that there would be a material reduction on sugar, and we will 
after a while find that we have made a mistake somewhere in the bill. 

Mr. HORR rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate on the present amendment is exhausted. 

Mr. HORR, I renew the amendment. 

Mr. HASKELL. Iwill move that the committee rise for the pur- 

of limiting debate. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I hope the gentleman from Kansas will not insist 
on limiting debate now. 

Mr. HASKELL. I would like to give time; but I wish to have a 
punctuation point inserted somewhere. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Your own people are asking for this; your own 
State petitioned to have lumber placed on the free-list. 

The motion of Mr. HASKELL was to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed 
the chair, Mr. Burrows, of Michigan, reported that the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union had had under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 7313) to impose duties upon foreign imports and 
for other purposes, and had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. HASKELL. I move that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union; and pending that 
motion I move that all debate on the paragraph under consideration and 
amendments thereto be limited to five minutes. 

Mr. HORR and Mr. SPRINGER. Say ten minutes. 

Mr. HASKELL. Very well. I will modify my motion and call it 
ten minutes. 

Mr. SPRINGER. As we are speaking about hubs, we want more 
spokes inserted. 

The motion of Mr. HASKELL as modified was to. 

Mr. HASKELL moved to reconsider the vote just taken; and also 
moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was to. 

Mr. HASKELL. I move that the House resolve itself into Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. Burrows, of Michigan, in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. By order of the House debate on the pending 

graph and amendments thereto is limited to ten minutes. 

Mr. HASKELL. I hope the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horr] 
will be recognized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horr] is 
recognized. 

Mr. HORR. I desire to enter a plea for a moment on behalf of my 
friend from Kansas [Mr. ANDERSON]. I fear that some on this side of 
the House do not understand him. He seems to be laboring somewhat 
wader a sort of delusion or infatuation, and I want to plead that delu- 


sion or infatuation, so as to enable us all to extend to his actions a feel- 
ing tempered with charity—sweet charity. 

The gentleman from Kansas tells us he is a protectionist. He stated 
a few moments ago that heis in perfect accord with the members of the 
Republican party on the great question of protection, and I have no 
doubt he thinks he is. The delusion that troubles him is this: he has 
eo nse he that the only way to be a certain thing is to 

exactly something else. [Laughter.] Now, we all know that he 
talks like a free-trader; he acts like a free-trader; he votes like a free- 
trader. But then he is not a free-trader. Of course he is not, because 
he says he is not [laughter]; and it is one of the great privileges of an 
American citizen, it is a God-given privilege, which always gives him 
the right to know more about himself than any outsider can find out if 
he tries. [Langhter.] 

I am bound to take the gentleman from Kansas at his word. But 
what I protest against is that he shall now join hands with a few men 
on the other side of the House who constantly asperse the motives of 
every man who votes just as the gentleman from Kansas does—that is, 
just as he pleases and just as he believes he should vote. He now 
states on the floor of the House—— 

Mr. ANDERSON. I have never done that. 
any man’s motives, never in the world. 

Mr. HORR. Just a moment ago the gentleman from Kansas, while 
on his feet, intimated that there was a trade between the sugar men 
and the lumber men in this Honse. 

Mr. ANDERSON. What I said was I thought it would be found 
there would be an analogy. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Les; that was the word, analogy. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I said I thought it would be found there was an 
analogy between the vote on lumber and sugar. That is not aspersing 
anybody’s motives, and it will be found true also. 2 p 

Mr. HORR. There ishis malady again. [Laughter.] The gentle- 
man said what every one here understood to mean there had been a 
bargain between gentlemen on the two sides of the House. But hedid 
not mean it; he did not believe it. I understand that it is simply a 
peculiarity he has got of believing one thing but ing always the 
other. TAs i I know he does not believe anything of the kind. 

Mr. Chairman, I have stood here days in and days out, and heard this 
question argued as though all the people of the United States were com- 
bined to rob the farmers of the land. If the farming interest of the 
United States have had taken out of them in the last twenty-two years— 
for we have been twenty-two years under the present tariff—what you 
free-trade men say has been taken out of them there would not be a 
rected left in any agricultural man’s pocket on this continent; not a 

ollar. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, as I just said, we have been living twenty-two 
years under the present tariff; and no men on this continent are to-day 
better off than the farmers of this nation. They get the largest price 
for their products; they are prosperous, and they are happy. All over 
my State they are building up homes at the rate of 150,000 a year; 
and they are doing it because we have manufacturing industries which 
are furnishing the markets for their products. All our people are em- 
ployed and good times would stay with us if we could get this tariff 
question properly adjusted and leave the country to rest for a few 
moments from this constant turmoil—— 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. BRAGG. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. ANDERSON. I would like to be heard. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANDER- 
SON] rise to a reply? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes, sir, I do. The very nature of the material 
interests of the different sections of the United States will occasion dif- 
ferences in the opinions of men upon this floor as to their action. 

My friend from Michigan [Mr. Horr] has sought to place me in the 
position of being opposed to the Republican party. Prior to the vote 
on the lumber-duty question my friend was attending more strictly to 
tif lumber vote than he was to me. But now that that seems to be 
assured, he feels called upon, in allthe orbicular and bowel-ary diameter 
of his charity to pay some attention to me [laughter], and his whole 
intention seems to be to put me in the position, first, of not being a 
Republican; second, of not being a protectionist, and third, of being a 
free-trader and a Democrat. 

Now, I stand as I shall always stand, upon the platform of the na- 
tional Republican party as I have several times read it in this House. 
And in that platform, from first to last, nowhere is the word ‘‘ protec- 
tion” as enunciated by Pennsylvania, as enunciated by the highest 
tariff men, as enunciated by my friend from Michigan mentioned at all. 
It is every time for the prosperity of the whole country, and there I shall 
always stand. 

Whence came the Republican party? From the sturdy belief of the 
people in right; from the conscience force of the nation in favor of the 
weak against the strong. It crystallized first as against slavery, and 
then it crystallized as against the greatest power this nation has ever 
seen for the preservation of the integrity of the Union. It lifted itself 
up to God and came flashing down as the spirit of God into the hearts 
ofmen. And it was that interchange and interplay that made the Re- 


I have never aspersed 
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publican party. That is its spirit to-day in its supporters everywhere, 
its great voting masses. 

Whenever you undertake to make a trade with this interest and a 
trade with that interest, to make a bargain with this industry and a 
bargain with that industry, whenever you undertake to make a cat’s- 
paw of the Republican party forthe benefit of the pockets of a few men, 
you are Tanning athwart the true spirit of the Republican party as it 
animates and vivifies the people of the United States. 

Now, I stand by that spirit; I have sought to stand by it; I have 
sought to take as my guide the spirit of truth.“ But when you 

t to me some acidulated phosphate deviltry, or some of your pig- 
iron devilism [laughter], or some quinine monopoly, to prevent the 
exercise of what I believe to be the spirit of truth, I have fought it, 
and I will do so again and all the time. 

Now I want to say here in this particular connection, for the benefit 
of the gentlemen from the lumber region, you are practically laying a 
tax upon the lumber used by the people all through the agricultural 
regions of the United States. I represent half a million of them, and 
I claim the right as such Representative to represent them, as I be- 
lieve, fairly, and as theyapprove my votes, as shown by their letters to 
me. Iam in accord with the views of the Senators from my State and 
contiguous States. 

Now, when my friend from Michigan undertakes that sort of thing, 
undertakes to asperse my Republicanism, to ridicule me or read me 
out of the Republican party, let me-say to him that it is not in his 
power to do so, nor in the power of any man nor of all men. 

[Here the hammer fell. 

The CHAIRMAN. By order of the House all debate on the pend- 
ing paragraph and amendments thereto is closed. The question is upon 
the motion to strike out the paragraph. 

The motion was not to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Staves of wood of all kinds, 10 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. SPRINGER. In pursuance of the policy of my friend from 
Kansas [Mr. ANDERSON] I move to strike out the line just read so 
that this article may be put on the free-list. 

Gentlemen upon the other side have stated that the farmers were 
interested in having a tariff on lumber. The farmers that I represent 
have no such interest; nor do I believe there is a farmer in the land 
who will be benefited one iota by the duty or tax of 20 per cent. ad 
valorem on the lumber they use. 

I have already shown that this protection which gentlemen are claim- 
ing in the interest of the people of two or three States, or a portion of 
the le of two or three States of this Union, amounts to an annual 
subsidy collected from all the people of all the country of $45,000,000, 
That tax requires the people of Illinois to contribute for the benefit of 
these few, in order to make their industry more profitable, more than 
9 a year. 

t requires the pee of every Congressional district on an average, 
to contribute a subsidy of $150,000 a year in order that the people of 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota 
may profit thereby. That is the whole of it. But the burden is not 
equally distributed among the whole people. I venture the assertion 
that the greater part of the whole subsidy is contributed by the people 
of the States of Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, and other 
States where there is a large area of prairie lands. It is especially a 
burdensome tax upon the pioneers who emigrate into our Western Ter- 
ritories and require lumber for houses, barns, and fences, all of which 
must be brought from the States I have named. 

It is the worst form of subsidy to be found in this bill anywhere. 
There is no element in it of a tariff for revenue, because it produces no 
revenue in comparison with the vast amount of tax it lays on the peo- 
ple. But a little more than a million and a half of dollars of revenue 
is annually produced by reason of the tariff on lumber. Yet the people 
are required to submit to a tax of almost one dollar per capita of the 
whole ppan by reason of this tariff. : 

So far from being a tariff producing revenue, this produces nothing. 
It is a subsidy in the interest of a few manufacturers in this country. 
The lumbermen claim it is to enable them to pay their laborers living 

when the record shows that they pay the laborers in this in- 
dustry less than $225 per annum to each man. They do nothing for 
the poor laboring man, but only enrich themselves, They demand a 
bounty of $45,000,000 a year for their own benefit, which Congress 
grants and at the same time encourages the rapid and unnatural de- 
struction of our forests. 

They claim that they have the right to use their forests as they please. 
I do not deny it; but they have no right to ask a subsidy in this large 
amount from the American people which works the double injury of 
encouraging the rapid destruction of the forests and preventing us from 
procuring our lumber supply where we can get it cheapest. 

Of all the duties imposed by this bill the tax on lumber is the most 
objectionable, ressive, and indefensible. It answers all the re- 
quirements of a tariff for protection with incidental revenue.” It 
produces a revenue to the Government of only $1,500,000. It gives a 
subsidy of at least $45,000,000 to the lumber interests. It does not 
help the workingmen engaged in the industry, for they are ground 


in the lumber business 


down to starvation „competing as they do with the cheap labor 
of Canada, which slats a crosses the border and enters into ee e 

with our own citizens. It bears heavily upon all who require cheap 
lumber for houses, fences, and barns. It protects rich lumber lords, 

and plunders all the people. [Here the hammer fell.] I withdraw 
the amendment, as I know it will be voted down, as others have 
which the friends of free lumber have offered. 

Mr. WHITE. I move to amend by striking out in line 1018 the 
word ten,“ and inserting ‘‘15,’’ so as to make the duty on staves of 
wood 15 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. Chairman, as the gentleman from Kansas has spoken in favor of 
free lumber I wish to ask his attention to this map, to which I referred 
in my former remarks. All through the central portion of the Union 
there is practically no timber, as will be seen by the white portion of 
this reliable map. 

Now, it has been argued seriously on this floor that if we protect lum- 
ber we tend to hasten the destruction of the forests of the country. I 
wish to call attention to the fact that just the opposite will be the tend- 
ency. Timber-growing is now being encouraged by the Western States 
and Territories. A reporter of one of the newspapers in the city of 
Washington has shipped twenty bushels of walnuts to Wyoming Ter- 
ritory to be planted there. Why? Because he has found out that wal- 
nut brings a large price in the market, and that the cultivation of this 
class of timber will pay. In Kansas, Nebraska, and other Western 
States and Territories forests are being planted. Why? Simply for 
ornament? Simply to increase the rainfall? I do not believe it. The 
people are planting the kind of timber which will be in demand, which 
will sell in the market for building purposes. By protecting American 
lumber interests you encourage the planting of forests. 

What we want to do is to bring this matter down to a business. 
basis, as the gentleman from Maine says has been done in his State. 
While they cut the timber ready for market they protect the growing 
timber. The same thing is going on in the Western States and Terri- 
tories. Where you see now the white spaces in this map you will, 
when the next census of this country shall have been taken, see the- 
map dotted with light green, and by and by with dark , indi- 
cating one hundred acres or five hundred acres of timber land to the 
section where now there is hardly a stick of timber. 

To protect the American timber interest is to encourage the growing 
of timber—to encourage home industry in a sense that has not yet 
been brought out in this debate. 

Iwould like the gentleman from Indiana to answer onequestion. He 
has intimated, as has the gentleman from New York, that the recent 
floods have come because of the cutting off of our timber. I would like 
him to state how it was that a greater flood came when those States of 
Kentucky and Ohio were covered with timber? 

Again, I would like the gentleman from Indiana to answer whether 
the people of that State would not be glad if the timber which the 
have been cutting off and burning out of their way that they ern d 
tivate their lands would bring them some money. By imposing a duty 
upon foreign lumber we create a market for our domestic timber. 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. WHITE, it was 


not agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Pickets and palings, 15 per cent. ad valorem. 


Mr. ANDERSON. I move to amend by striking out 15 and in- 
serting 10.“ 

The amendment was not agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Shingles, 30 cents per 1,000, 

Mr. HOLMAN. I move to amend by striking out ‘‘30 cents per 
1,000 ” and inserting ‘‘10 per cent. ad valorem.” This is a very slight 


reduction. 

Mr. RYAN. I doubt that very much. 

Mr. HOLMAN. It is a reduction of probably 2 or 3 per cent. The 
object of the amendment is simply that we shall not impose upon a 
comparatively cheap article the same duty which is levied upon the 
more valuable commodity. The trade in shingles is quite an extensive 
one; and does the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. RYAN] think that a 
cheap article used in the humbler kinds of architecture should pay 
the same duty imposed upon more valuable grades of the same article ? 
I submit, Mr. Chairman, that to place all the various grades of shingles 
upon the same footing is an unjust discrimination in favor of the more 
valuable and against the less valuable. For this reason I have sub- 
mitted this amendment. 

Mr. TUCKER. Will my friend from Indiana state what is the value 
of the cheaper class of shingles? 

Mr. HOLMAN. The cheaper class, I suppose, would be somewhere 
in the neighborhood of $2.25 a thousand. 

Mr. HASKELL. Three dollars and fifty cents is the price on the line. 

Mr. HOLMAN. ‘The gentleman puts the figure entirely too high. 
But I still desire to press my question to the gentleman from Kansas: 
Does he think that the cheaper grades of shingles used in the humbler 
sort of architecture should pay the same high duty imposed upon the 
most expensive shingles ? 
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Mr. HASKELL. We have reduced the duty 5 cents a thousand. 

Mr. HOLMAN. That may be true; yet the duty on an article like 
this ought to be ing to the value. 

Mr. HASKELL. The old law is followed with a slight reduction. 

Mr. TUCKER. I will to the gentleman from Indiana that 
if this is put at 20 cents it will make the ad valorem about 60 per 
cent. 

a HOLMAN. 
sli 


1g) 

ue “TUCKER. I did not understand the amendment then. 
Mr. HoLMAN’s amendment was not agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Manufactures of cedar wood, grenadillo, ebony, mahogany, rosewood, and 
satin-wood, 35 per cent, ad valorem, 


Mr. SPRINGER. I move to strike out 25 per cent., in line 1034, 
and insert 25 per cent.“ 

The amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. WHITE. I move to strike out 35 per cent.“ and insert 45 
per cent.“? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman desire to be heard? 

Mr. WHITE. For a moment. 

The manufacturers of cedar wood, o, ebony, mahogany, rose- 
wood, and satin-wood are provided for in this ph. Wi 
exception I believe none of them are the products of this country. 

Now, the gentleman from Illinois has just moved to reduce the duty 
on these from 35 per cent. to 25, which is 10 per cent. lower than the 
committee’s rates. This Democratic party has been preaching to this 
country ever since I can remember that they were in favor of taxing 
the luxuries and putting low rates on the necessities of life. I desire 
to call the attention of the gentleman from Illinois, who is the spokes- 
man for the Democratic party on that side, the leader of the Demo- 
cratic party, that this is only another inconsistency for which the Dem- 
ocratic of which he is leader is famous. there is any class of 
people in this country who use furniture made of ebony or mahogany, 
rosewood or satin-wood, it is manifestly the wealthy class of people, who 
are well able to buy it and pay for it. Furthermore, Mr. Chairman, 
we have all along this Appalachian range of mountains throughout its 
whole extent and in the States of Kentucky, Ilinois, Ohio, and Indiana, 
walnut wood which is equal in the eyes of a great many to mahogany ; 
equal to any wood that is shipped from any milder climate, and by pro- 
tecting, ay, even prohibiting the importation of these woods that are 
luxuries we will be enabled to give higher wages and more encourage- 
ment to the poor people of this country who are in producing 
this class of lumber; . r who is now planting 
twenty acres of walnut in the Terri Wyoming in order to give 
labor to the common people of the ‘Territory. 

I would far rather see this duty fixed at te proposed i than 35, but I 
have taken a medium range between the rate by the committee 
and what I think would be a just rate, ‘and fx the amendment at 45 
per cent, I hope, therefore, it will be adopted. 

The amendment was not agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Manufactures of wood, or of which wood is the chief com 
specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 35 per cent. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I move in line 1038 to strike out the word five,“ 
so that it will read 30 per cent. ad valorem.” 

The amendment was not agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Wood, unmanufactured, not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 
20 per cent, ad valorem, 

Mr. ANDERSON. I move to strike out in line 1040 the word 
„twenty“ and insert ten,“ so that it will read 10 per cent. ad 
valorem.” 

The amendment was not to. 

The Clerk resumed the reading of the bill. 

Mr. KELLEY. Having now reached Schedule E, I move that 
the committee rise. 

Me SPRINGER. I wish to offer a further 


1883. 


My proposition is 10 cents. The reduction is very 


one 


compatens pa part, not 


to this para- 


amendment to 
I move to strike out 20,” and insert 15 in line 1040. 
x amendment was not agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


SCHEDULE E.—Sugar. 
All ot above No. 13 
BE: e standard in color shall pay duty on their 
All sugars not above No. 13 

Mr. KELLEY. I move that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having taken the 
chair, Mr. BURROWS, of Mi rted that the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union having had under consideration 
the tariff bill had come to no resolution thereon. 


EULOGIES ON THE LATE MR. UPDEGRAFF. 


Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. I ask unanimons consent to put upon 
its passage a joint resolution which I send to the desk. 
The SPEAKER. The joint resolution will be read. 
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The clerk read as follows : 


Joint resolution to provide for the publication of the memorial addresses de- 
livered in Congress upon the late Jonathan T. Updegraff. 


Resolved, &., That there be printed 12,000 copies of the memorial addresses 
delivered in the Senate and House of Representatives upon the life and charac- 
a ger Jonathan T, Updegraff, late a FTF 

With a Portrait of the deceased, 9,000 copies yey for the use of the 
resentatives and 3,000 copies for the nse of th 
sufficient to defray the expense of and printing the portrait of the de- 
ceased for the — — herein provided for is hereby appropriated out of any 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 

The joint resolution (H. Res. 348) was read a first and second time, 


ordered to be en for a third reading, read the third time, and 


Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR moved to reconsider the vote by which the 
joint resolution was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider 
be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

LEAVE TO PRINT. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I ask leave to have printed in the RECORD some re- 
marks on the schedule of the tariff bill which has just been under dis- 
cussion, that relating to wood and wooden-ware. 

There was no objection. [See Appendix. ] 

BRIDGE ACROSS MISSOURI RIVER. 


Mr. VAN HORN, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. 
7589) to authorize the construction of a bridge across the Missouri River 
at the most accessible point within ten miles below and five milesabove 
the city of Kansas City, Missouri; which was read a first and second 
time, referred tothe Committee on Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS. 


Mr. DE MOTTE, by unanimous consent, from the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, reported back with a favorable recommenda- 
tion the b bill (H. R. 6841) toauthorize the purchase of additional grounds 
for the United States court-house and post-office building at 8 
field, Illinois. 

The SPEAKER. What disposition does the gentleman desire to have 
made of the report? 

Mr. DE MOTTE. I ask that the bill and report be referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I object to that reference. 

3 SPRINGER. It is the only reference that can be made under 
the law. 

The bill was referred to the Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union, and the accompanying report ordered to be prihted. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. CANNON. I ask unanimous consent that to-night sid oe 
row night shall be set apart forthe consideration of the legislative, ex- 
ecutive, and judicial appropriation bill. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I object. 

ens. T hope there will be a quorum present to consider 
the bi 

Mr. RANDALL. What is to be the issue ted? 

1 ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. The issue is with the whisky 


Mr. BUTTERWORTH. You can put it that way if you like. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. If gentlemen were so anxious to 
pass the legislative appropriation bill they should have proceeded with 
it last night instead of running off with dress-coats and white kid gloves 
to the President’s reception. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 
To Mr. FULKERSON, for the balance of the day, on account of sick- 


Senate; and a sum 


ness in his family. 
To Mr. FLOWER, for two days, on account of a subpœna to court. 
To Mr. KLOTZ, for this ev on account of important business. 
To Mr. Mc of Mary from all sessions. 

x To Mr. JONES, of New Jersey, for three days, on account of important 


To Mr. VAN Hory, for to-night. 
To Mr. HENDERSON, for to-night. 


POTOMAC FISHERIES. 


Mr. RANDALL, by unanimous consent, presented a petition from 
citizens of the District of Columbia, inrelation to legislation as to fish- 
ing in the Potomac River; which was to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, and ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 

The petition is as follows: 

Wasuryerton, D. C., February 14, 1883. 
!!!.!!! Sanath ie ad United States of America: 
GENTLEMEN: Having learned that a bill has been introduced to 9 
body to 13 nearly all kinds of fishing for a periog of five years in Distri 


waters of River, and well knowing what hardship such action so 
the part of Con will work toa — 4 —.— number of worthy —.— whose living 
ds upon their success as bree we, the undersigned, citizens of this 


city, beg to enter our most earnest protest and to entreat you that the proposed 
measure may not ec a law; She ig baoak thatthe present bill bees Srana 
that local fishermen now at the dawn of fishing season may have time to dis- 
pose of their boats, nets, &c., before the law becomes operative. 
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Third, A la: portion of local demand being sup) 
sons who fish In 


Very many 
only suitable fo: 0 hardship greatest. 
Fourth. The Potomac ries above and below the limits prescribed in the 
pan ing measure will have encouragement, protection, and a monopoly of the 
ng ness to the detriment of the best interests of the great body of the 
ple, while our fishermen are virtually told to emigrate or seek other avoca- 


on. 
Fifth. Firmly believing that the increase and improvement of fish in the Po- 


tomac River will not be sufficient to justify so great an inconvenience to District 
fishermen, we trust to the wisdom of Con these interests of humanity ànd 
honest labor, hoping that the proposed bill may be recalled. 


RICHARD UNDERWOOD. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan, by unanimous consent, introduced a 
bill (H. R. 7590) granting a pension to Richard Underwood; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, and ordered to be printed. 

RECESS, 

The hour of 5.30 o’clock having arrived, the House, pursuant to or- 

der, took a recess till 7.30 p. m. 


EVENING SESSION. 
The recess having expired, the House reassembled at 7.30 o'clock 
p. m. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
Mr. O'NEILL. A little misunderstanding occurred the other even- 
ing on the part of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HoLMAN] when 


I called up a Senate bill with the request that it should be by 
unanimous consent. I think I will ask the House to let me have it up 
to-night for 


passage. 

The SPEAKER. What is the number of the bill? 

Mr. O’NEILL. It is the bill (S. 532) for the relief of William Han- 
sell & Sons. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I have no objection if the bill will occupy 
no time. Let it be read subject to objection. 

Mr. NEILL. It is a bill which has passed both Houses of Con- 

several times within the last few years. It has now passed the 

te again and has been favorably reported by the House committee. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. O'NEILL] 
asks unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s table, for present 
consideration, the bill 8. 532, the title of which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 532) for the relief of William S. Hansell & Sons. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Mr. Speaker, what is the regular order? 

Mr. TURNER. Let us hear this bill first. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I move that the House resolve itself into Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union; and I give notice that 
my ae is to ask for the consideration of the legislative appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I raise the question of consideration. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. The gentleman can not raise the 
question of consideration on the motion to go into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. He can vote against that 
motion. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Certainly; I adopt that as the best way of 
giving notice of the intention to defeat that motion. 

The question being taken on Mr. Hiscock’s motion, the Speaker 
stated that the ‘‘ayes’’ seemed to have it. 

Mr. TURNER, of Kentucky. I call for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 46, noes 26. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I call for tellers. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum not having voted, tellers are ordered. 

Mr. O'NEILL, I think we might dispose of some bills before call- 
ing for a quorum. 

e SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio, Mr. BUTTERWORTH, 
and me gentleman from New York, Mr. Hiscock, will take their places 
as tellers. . 

The House again divided; and the tellers reported that there were— 
ayes 67, noes 41. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. That is not a quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The tellers will continue the count, and members 
are requested to vote, so thatthe House may not find itself without a 
quorum. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH (one of the tellers). 
a proposition if the House will give consent. 

Mr. REED. I think we had better wait until we get a quorum. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I only want to make a proposition. 

Mr. REED. I think we had better have no propositions. 


I would like tosubmit 


Mr. BUTTERWORTH. 


evening 
Mr. SOYCE. Not one minute for the whisky bill this session. 
Mr. VALENTINE. Give them an hour next session. 


If the House will give us an hour in the 
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Mr. BLACKBURN. We will be giving things next session ourselves, 
and we will not give much either. 

The tellers continued and concluded the count, and reported that 
there were—ayes 87, noes 64. 

So the motion to go into Committee of the Whole was agreed to. 

Mr. CANNON. Before the vote is announced on the motion to go 
into Committee of the Whole I desire to submit a motion to limit de- 
bate on the pending paragraph. 

The SPEAKER. The House has decided to go into Committee of 
the Whole. 

Mr. CANNON. I ask unanimous consent to limit debate on the 


pending paragraph to ten minutes. 
Mr. SIMONTON. I hope the gentleman will not undertake to limit 
debate now. 


The SPEAKER. The vote has been taken and the House has de- 
cided to go into Committee of the Whole. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts, in 
the chair. 

LEGISLATIVE, ETC., APPROPRIATION BILL, 


The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole, 
and resumes the consideration of the bill (H. R. 7482) making appro- 
priations for the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Gov- 
ernment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, and for other purposes. 

The following was the clause of the bill pending when the commit- 
tee was last in session: 

For salaries and expenses of collectors and deputy collectors, $1,975,000. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the pending amendment. 

The amendment offered by Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky, was to 
add the following: 

That from and after the 30th day of June, 1883, there shall be no more than 
forty-six collection districts; and it shall be the duty of the President, and heis 
hereby authorized and directed, to reduce the internal-revenue districts to not 
— fpes the number aforesaid in the manner heretofore provided by law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] 
moves an amendment to the amendment, which the Clerk will read. 

The amendment to the amendment was to strike out ‘“‘forty-six’’ 
and insert ‘‘sixty’’ as the number of the collection districts. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate has been exhausted upon the amendment 
and the amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. CANNON. I desire to move that the committee rise, for the 
purpose of limiting debate on the pending paragraph, unless I can have 
unanimous consent that it shall be limited to ten minutes. 

Mr. HOLMAN and Mr. VANCE, Say twenty minutes. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. I hope the gentleman will not 
undertake to limit debate in this way. 

Mr. ATKINS. I suggest to my colleague on the committee [Mr. 
CANNON] to make it twenty minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. Does my friend from Tennessee [Mr. ATKINS] want 
any time? 

Mr. ATKINS. I do not want any time myself, but I think we had 
better let the debate run on for twenty minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. Very well, F will say twenty minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, If there be noobjection, debate will be considered 
as limited to twenty minutes on the pending paragraph and all amend- 
ments thereto. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. VANCE. I think we can very safely reduce the number of col- 
lectors in the United States to sixty. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would state that no further debate is 
in order upon the amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Iwill withdraw my amendment if the gentleman 
will renew it. 

Mr. VANCE. Is it in order to move an amendment? If so, I desire 
to make the number of collection districts eighty-two. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] 
withdrew his amendmenton condition that it be renewed by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE]. 

Mr. VANCE. Then I will renew it and go on, and make my remarks 
upon that amendment. 

I was going on to say that I think we can very safely reduce the num- 
ber of collectors of internal revenue in the United States. I find upon 
examination that we have in the State of North Carolina four collection 
districts. In the second district there was collected last year $62,163.24; 
inthe fourth district, $1,022,309; in the fifth district, $1,274,767.96. In 
the sixth district there have been two collectors this year, one for a part 
of the year and another for another part of the year; and there was col- 
lected in the sixth district $508,174.32. That makes forall the districts 
of North Carolina $2,867,414.52. 

It is well known that the collector does not go out of his office at all. 
I really believe that one man could have attended to all this business 
of collection for all the collection districts of North Carolina. I think 
that we ought now to be looking in the direction of the total abolition 
of the internal-revenue system of this country. I am glad to see any 
move that looks in that direction. i 
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So far as I am concerned personally, I would be glad to see the in- 
ternal-revenue system entirely abolished; not that I would take any 
restraint off spirituous liquors, but because I am opposed to the present 
internal-revenue system. I think it is a corrupt one. I believe that 
it places in the hands of designing men the means of corrupting the young 
men of the country. I oppose che internal system from a moral stand- 
point. In my judgment it is fallacious to say that the internal: revenue 
laws of the United States are in the interest of temperance. This sys- 
tem builds upa monopoly which enables the great distillers of the country 
to have immense quantities of whisky stored away, but it is notreally 
in the interest of temperance. I think that if we would abolish the 
system and let the States lay a tax upon spirits, or if we could in some 
way simplify the collection of internal revenue by stamps, getting rid 
of the great army of officers now maintained throughout the country, it 
would be a public benefit. i 

My friend from California [Mr. PAGE], on the other side of the 
Chamber, had read the other day an account of the number of officers 
who had been killed in the di of their duties. It is very easy 
to get up information of that kind; but, Mr. Chairman, how many 
citizens around the distilleries have lost their lives through the instru- 
mentality of the internal-revenue laws ? 

Mr. PAGE. In what way? 

Mr. VANCE. Why, sir, by the officers shooting them down. 

Mr. PAGE. For what? 

Mr. VANCE. Because they happened to be there. [Laughter on 
the Republican side.] Icangivethe gentleman instances coming within 
my own knowledge where men were improperly shot down. We ought 
to have information on both sides of thisquestion. The citizen should 
be heard as well as the officer of the law. The officer ing out the 
laws of the United States has extended to him a protection which is 
not accorded to the citizen. If the officer is guilty of any offense in the 
execution of the law, the law protects him; the district attorney, in- 
stead of becoming the prosecutor of the officer for that offense becomes 
his defender. The suit is removed from the State court to a Federal 
court. In no single instance within my knowledge has an officer who, 
while acting under the authority of the United States, had shot down a 
citizen been convicted of murder. 

The very fact brought to light by my friend from California shows 
that this system ought to be abolished. Our people are not in favor of 
direct taxation. They prefer taxation that is collected from duties on im- 
ports. They are opposed tothisdirectsystem. It ought to be abolished 
totally and absolutely. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Mr. Chairman, as I understand the law, it is at the 
present time in the power of the President of the United States, acting 
doubtless upon the recommendation of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
to reduce the number of collectors and consolidate collection districts. 
But in reference to this branch of the service I have only this to say: 
that the Treasury ent believes there can not with profit to the 
service be a decrease. Since I have been a memberof this House—and 
in what I am about tosayI have no intention to reflect upon any one— 
there have been constant assaults upon this special service; and I re- 
gret to say that these assaults have come—not entirely but largely— 
from those sections of the country where the Secretary of the Treasury 
or the collector of internal revenne has been accustomed to charge that 
it was almost impossible for him to enforce the law. 

So long as we levy our present taxation upon distilled spirits, so long, 
for one, I am in favor of enforcing the provisions of law for the collec- 
tion of the tax. I know that the ent believes the 
present system is neither cumbersome nor ive. I know more, 
that it is unwilling at the present time to have it changed; and it has 
the power to change it if it wishes to do so. I know more, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the present Secretary of the Treasury is desirous of reducing 
in every possible direction the expenditures of his Department. If he 
believed that in the interest of this service he could consolidate the dis- 
tricts or reduce the number of the officers, he would doit. This pro- 
vision of the bill has been reported advisedly. It stands here approved 
by the Treasury Department; and I for one protest against any change 
in the appropriation or any amendment of the existing law without the 
approval of that Department. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to be 
captious in arguing the amendment before the House, but I donot know 
what authority the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hiscock] has for 
announcing the views of the of the Treasury on this floor. 

Mr. HISCOCK. In reference to that I can only say to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky that the Secretary of the Treasury is the only one 
to call me to account for any announcement which I have made. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. I desire to know then by what secret 
communication—because there has been no public one—the gentleman 
speaks by authority for the Secretary of the Does he expect 
to carry force in this House by quoting the private expressions of 
opinion between himself and the Secretary of the Treasury? Let 
us stand upon fair ground in this debate. Let us stand upon the public 
acts of the Secretary of the Treasury and the public records presented 
to us. 

Mr. HISCOCK. If the gentleman desires to do that, I say to him 
that the present provision of this bill has been formulated in accordance 


with the recommendation and estimates submitted by the Secretary of 
the Treasury with reference to his own Department—submitted in writ- 
ing in a communication to Congress. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. In reply to that, I have to say that 
the Secretary of the Treasury knows nothing of the law which fixed 
the number of collectors. It was fixed by the act of February 3, 1877. 

The Secretary of the Treasury was not consulted about it, and this ap- 
propriation is made in pursuance of that statute fixing the number of 
collectors and fixing their salaries. And the gentleman does not even 
appropriate specifically for that, as the amount appropriated for collect- 
ors is $441,750 in an item aggregating $1,950,000. 

I call the attention of the gentleman to the fact reported here by the 
Secretary of the Treasury as to two or three districts where the amount 
collected is only $15,655. There is another in which only eleven thou- 
sand and a few hundred dollars are collected. And so it runs over the 
whole list—insignificant sums collected which can be accounted for and 
collected as well by one as by a thousand collectors. 

Now, Mr. i , I have no sympathy with the speech made by 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE], for, as faras I am 
concerned, I desire to see this an efficient and effective service. But I 
do claim we have the right to consider it from an economic standpoint. 

As far as the charge by the gentleman from California [Mr. PAGE], 
made the other night, that this is sought for by those most interested 
in ing rid of collectors, I tell him now, so far as that charge has 
been e that there have been arrests in the district I represent, that 
in the collection district where the whisky is made from which the 
revenue is derived there have been no arrests made. Nor has there 
even been a charge of fraud made against one of those men. Iknow 
ut e paid their whisky taxes and whisky dues without fraud and 
without corruption and without arrest. Nearly every arrest has grown 
out of the insignificant distilleries in North Carolina and Georgia—one 
hundred and sixty in Georgia and eighty-odd in North Carolina. å 

And why did the gentleman when he went back to hunt up those 
statistics go back to 1880 and select out the four years preceding that 
time? Why does he not turn to the last information given by the 
Secretary of the ? There only 450 distilleries out of 10,000 
which are run have been illicit distilleries, 

But what I desire is to put this on an economic basis, and I ask the 
House to give it a fair consideration. Inow yield whatever time I have 
remaining to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has one minute remaining. 

Mr. BAYNE. I should like to have a little more than one minute, 
but I will try to say all I have to say in that time. There are a great 
many collection districts in the country, one hundred and twenty-six; 
and on looking over the report of the Commissioner of Internal e- 
nue I find some collected as much as six and eight millions of dollars. 
Quite a number collect a million, and three, and four, and six, and eight 
millions, and there are a great many of them which collect $25,000, 
$60,000, $75,000, $80,000, and $100,000. And it is just as expensive 
to collect those amounts as to collect the larger ones. Here we have 
the rates paid to the collectors. The highest receives $4,500 and the 
lowest $2,125. But we have employed now as collectors of internal 
revenue, I say without any hesitation, more than fifty, and I believe 
more than seventy-five, who are absolutely not necessary for the effi- 
cient performance of collection. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, while we have this system all will 
admit the taxes are to be collected and the country properly policed in 
their collection, because it does require policing if the taxes are to be 
collected. . 

Some gentlemen have frankly said they based their opposition to these 
collectors on the ground they wanted the law repealed. Well, sir, when 
the law is repealed it will be time enough to muster out collectors. 

I wish to say that if you abolish the collectors, you still have to 
lice the country, and in my opinion it is better to have this num 
of collectors, one hundred and twenty-six, with their districts, if gen- 
tlemen will recollect the extent of our territory, than it would be to 
have districts still r and have one or two deputies in these in the 
place of collectors. I have made some inquiry before this bill was re- 
ported and since, and I have no hesitation in expressing my opinion 
that you can cut these districts without detriment to the public service, 
and I have no doubt the present Secretary of the under the 
law will, upon investigation, cut these districts if it can be done with- 
out detriment to the public service. ö 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. Will the gentleman let me ask him 
a question? 

Mr. CANNON. I can not, as I have promised to yield my time. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. Has he any power to cut them down 
now? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. Where? 

Mr. CANNON. Under section 3341 the President has the power; 
and in these matters the President always acts on the recommendation 
of the Department. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kent He has no power except to consoli- 
date. He can not reduce the collectors. 
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Mr. CANNON. He can reduce them as the districts are cut down. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. No, he can not. He can consoli- 
date the districts. He can not change the line and he can not reduce 
the collectors, not one. 

Mr. CANNON. Whatever time I have remaining I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. PAGE]. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. Chairman, at the proper time when it shall be 

ted to this House for our consideration I have no doubt but that 
shall join with my friend from Kentucky and other gentlemen on that 
side of the House as well as on this to vote for a reduction or repeal 
of a large portion of the internal- revenue laws as they now exist. Per- 
haps I might not hesitate to say that I would be willing to go to the 
length of repealing all of the internal-revenue laws except those which 
provide for a tax upon whisky. But so long as the laws stand upon 
our statute-books, so long as the President of the United States or the 
Departments of this Government charged with the collection of this 
revenue deem that this force is essential, I shall not, in justice to the 
people of this country, use my vote to reduce the number of men suffi- 
cient to collect this revenue to a point where there shall be danger 
of an improper collection of it, or favor such a reduction as would bring 
any reproach upon the people of this country. 

Now, my friend from North Carolina, for whom I have the highest 

took me to task in his remarks before this committee because 
I said that men had been killed in the endeavor to enforce these laws. 
It is true, and the gentleman I am sure will not deny it; but I did not 
call up that fact for the purpose of reflecting in any way upon any por- 
tion of the people of the United States, because there has been oppo- 
sition to the collection of this revenue tax in the North as well as in 
the South. ButI claim that while this law is upon the books and un- 
repealed it is not economy to reduce the number of collectors. And 
as has been truthfully said by my friend from Illinois, when that time 
shall arrive, when the President, upon representations made to him by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, shall deem it proper to reduce the num- 
ber on the ground that there are more collection districts than neces- 
sary, he has it in his power under the law to consolidate different dis- 
tricts, which will necessarily reduce the number of collectors. But as 
now the law provides for the collection, I hold that there should be a 
sufficient force to carry it into execution. 

I find in reference to this matter—and my attention has not been 
called to a subsequent report—but in this report for 1881, I believe, I 
find that in the second district of Kentucky there were seized during 
that year thirty-two distilleries. In the fifth district of Kentucky 
fourteen were seized; in the eighth, fifty-five; and nine were seized in 
the ninth district. In the fourth district of North Carolina during the 
same period forty-four distilleries were seized; in the fifth district sixty- 
three; and in the sixth district of that State there were two hundred and 
sixty-eight distilleries seized. And therefore I claim that while these 
laws are upon the statute-books it is the duty of Congress to see to it 
that a sufficient force is employed for an honest and faithful collection 
of the revenues. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time allowed for general debate upon this 
paragraph has expired. 

Mr. VANCE. Now let me ask the gentleman a question, and I hope 
that consent will be given to him to answer it. I want to ask if these 
revenue laws are not just as well or even better enforced now since there 
has been a reduction of the number of these collectors than they were 
before? 


The CHAIRMAN. Debate is out of order. 
Mr. PAGE. I would reply if the committee would give me the op- 
portunity. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon agreeing to the amendment 
to the amendment pro by the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HOLMAN, I desire to modify my amendment by striking out 
‘‘ forty-six ” and inserting ‘‘ eighty-two.”’ 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. Is this subject debatable? 

TheCHAIRMAN. Debate has been exhausted by order of the House. 

The question is upon agreeing to the modified amendment to the 
amendment proposed by the gentleman from Indiana. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 83, noes 71. 

Mr. CANNON and Mr. PAGE demanded tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. CANNON and Mr. HOLMAN were ap- 

inted. 
The committee aguin divided; and the tellers reported there were 
ayes 92, noes 82. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For salaries and expenses of agents and surveyors, for fees and 


of 
for salaries of storekeepers, and for miscellaneous nses, 
e Treasury De ent, namely: 


000. 

F tingent expenses of th partm 

For — j for the . — Department and its several bureaus, $35,000. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. I have an amendment to offer with 
reference to this section, relating to the salaries and expenses of agents, 
in line 843. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk has read to line 847. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. I called the attention of the Chair 
as soon as I could. I do not suppose itis the intention of the commit- 
tee to take advantage of the confusion prevailing. 


Mr. ALDRICH. It is too late to offer an amendment to that. Let 
us have the regular order. 
The CHAIRMAN. TheChair did not hear the gentleman from Ken- 


tucky. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. I rose as soon as heard that clause 
read, and, as I have said, I do not suppose it is the intention to take 
advantage of the confusion prevailing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair certainly does not take advantage of 
the gentleman. If the committee has no objection the Chair will enter- 
tain the amendment. 

The gentleman from Kentucky proposes an amendment at the end of 
line 843, The Clerk had read to the end of line 847. 

Mr. CANNON. I think he had better read on. 

Mr. HOOKER. I do not think objection should be made in this case. 
The gentleman from Kentucky called the attention of the Chair as soon 
as he could. 

Mr. CANNON. I have no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


At the end of line 843 insert: 

And section 3255 shall be applied to all grain distilleries which do not mash 
— — five bushels per day, and whose ca) d amount: 
missioner of par 5 sad oe to s ‘distillerie: arana hi of 
them, a storekeeper, but his pay shail not exceed $1.50 per ries iia 

Mr. CANNON. I reserve the point of order upon that and upon 
each separate clause of the amendment until I can hear iť read again 
and refer to the section of the statutes to which it relates. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. Section 3255 is the section referred 


to. 

Mr. CANNON. I ask that the amendment be again read. 

The amendment was again reported. 

Mr. CANNON, Now, sir, I make the point of order as to the whole 
amendment; second, to each provision thereof; third, specially to that 
provision, by way of calling the attention of the Chair to it, that is 
embraced in the first clause of the amendment as I now recollect it. I 
read section 3255 of the Revised Statutes, as follows: 

Sec. 3255. The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, may exempt distillers of brandy e exclusively 
from apples, peaches, or grapes, from any provision of this title relating to the 
manufacture of spirits, except as to the tax thereon, when in his judgment it may 
seem expedient to do so. 

Now, I submit that the whole amendment, especially the first pro- 
vision of that amendment, applies this section of the statute to grain 
distilleries, whereas the section of the statute now applies only to fruit 
distilleries. Therefore the amendment is a change of existing br and 
3 con not appear on its face to retrench expenditures as provided in 
the rule. <4 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. On the point of order I wish to be 
heard fora moment. I think the Chair is sufficiently familiar with the 
third clause of Rule XXI without having it read. This amendment cer- 
tainly does retrench expenditures. It modifiesexisting law. If it did 
not modify existing law it would be hardly worth while, I suppose, to 
ingraft it on the bill. 

The object of the amendment is simply to apply to those distilleries 
where the registered capacity does not exceed five bushels of grain per 
day the same law that is applied to fruit-brandy distilleries. 

The Chair will find upon an examination of section 3255 of the Re- 
vised Statutes that the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury, is authorized to suspend all the 
existing provisions of the law with regard to distillers of alcoholic spir- 
its with reference to fruit-brandy distilleries, except as to the payment 
of the amount of tax, which is 90 cents. They have to pay the same 
amount of tax but they are runon a totally distinct plan. And in pur- 
suance of that section the Commissioner of Internal Revenue has by his 
regulation exempted them from all the provisions of the law practically 
except as to the payment of the tax. 

This amendment authorizes the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
as to those small distilleries, where the capacity does not exceed five 
bushels of grain per day, to run them without storekeepers, or, in his 
discretion, if any special one through fraud or otherwise seems to de- 
mand special attention at the hands of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, he may make an assignment of a storekeeper there, whose 
pay is limited to $1.50 per day. 

Now, sir, the amendment does retrench expenditures. It first re- 
duces, in the discretion of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, the 
number of these distilleries which mash less than five bushels of grain 
per day, the registered number of which is four hundred and fifty-four. 
Its tendency, therefore, is to relieve us of four hundred and fifty-four 
storeki whose salaries amount to $3 each per day. 

Mr. ROBESON. They are paid by the distillers, are they not? 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. No, sir; they are paid out of the 
public Treasury; the storekeepers are all paid now out of the public 


Now, sir, if there is any special case in order that there might be no 
claim made that the hands of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
were to be so tied in this matter that the law was not to be faithfully 


enforced and executed, it is left purely discretionary with him by this 
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amendment when the necessities of the case require to place storekeep- 
ers at these small distilleries, the pay being limited to $1.50 a day. 

I think, therefore, the amendment comes strictly within the provis- 
ion of the rule which requires that an amendment that changes exist- 
ing law shall tend to the reduction of expenses. 

‘This amendment not only provides for the reduction of the pay and 
salary of the officers, but for a reduction of the number of the officers 
themselves, which is another point specified in the rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is very clear that the proposed amend- 
ment changes existing law, and he is quite clear also that it does not 
secure retrenchment within the provisions of the third clause of Rule 
XXI, which has been often recited in this connection. The Chair 
therefore sustains the point of order. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. I shall then modify the amend- 
ment and make it imperative. 

Mr. CANNON. I do not see how that cures the liability of the 
amendment to the point of order. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. I have now modified my amend- 
ment, and ask the Clerk to read it as modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


All grain distilleries which do not mash exceeding five nea gual! per day and 
whose ca ty does not exceed that amount are hereby placed under the same 
rules and regulations as fruit distilleries,as now administered by the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue: 4 That the Secretary of the 

int,and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue may assign to 
distilleries, or any one of them, a storekeeper, but his pay shall not exceed $1.50 


per day. 
Mr. CANNON. Imake the point of order as against that amendment 
asa whole. Then I make the point of order against the first clause of 


the amendment down to the word provided;”’ then against the second 
clause, the proviso. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I do not understand the gentleman from Illinois 
can make the point of order against part of the amendment. 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, yes; that has been ruled. I will not take the 
time of the Chair to discuss that which has been so ruled repeatedly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. I will offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. I hope the gentleman from Kentucky will 
not occupy time with captious amendments. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. I am not occupying time with 
captious amendments. I am trying to get one that is not captious. I 
hope the gentleman will not make captious objections to those I do 
offer. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. I voted for the gentleman’s other amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky proposes the 
amendment which will be reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

At the end of line 843 insert the following: 

That no vinings pe shall be placed at distilleries which do not mash more 
than five bushels of grain per day unless the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, upon investigation, deems it necessary at any particular distillery; and if 
a storekeeper is put at such small distillery where they mash not exceeding 
five bushels per day, his pay shall not exceed $1.50 per day.“ 

Mr. CANNON. I make the same point of order on that amendment 
and on each provision of it that I did on the others. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. I respectfully appeal from the de- 
cision of the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky appeals from the 
decision of the Chair, The question is, Shall the decision of the Chair 
stand as the judgment of the committee? 

The question was taken; and upon a division there were—ayes 84, 
noes 29. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. No quorum has voted. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky, and Mr. 
CANNON were appointed. 

Mr. ATKINS. I would ask the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
THOMPSON] not to insist on that point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hopes the gentleman will insist upon 
it, and that the decision of the Chair will either be sustained or over- 
ruled. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that there 
were ayes 89. 

Before the negative was counted, 

Mr. THOMPSON (one of the tellers) withdrew the point of order that 
no quorum had voted. 

So (no further count being called for) the decision of the Chair was 
sustained. 

Mr. HOOKER. 


desk. 

Mr. ATKINS. I desire to call the attention of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. CANNON] in charge of this bill to one matter. It is in 
reference to the clause for salaries and expenses of collectors and deputy 
collectors. I suppose the gentleman will have no objection to going 
back to that fora moment. By an amendment adopted on motion of 
the gentleman from Indiana (Mr. HOLMAN] a few moments ago the 
salaries of one-third of the collectors are dispensed with. I suggest that 
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I offer the amendment which I send to the Clerk’s 


a corresponding reduction should be made in the aggregate sum in pro- 
portion to the reduction made in the salaries. 

I made a calculation a few moments ago, and putting the salary of 
the collectors at $2,125 a year, the lowest salary that any collector 
gets, and multiplying it by 44, the number of collectors, it will make 
a total of $93,500. In that I include nothing for the salaries of the 
deputy collectors. There are nearly 1,000 deputy collectors—976, I 
think. I do not include the salaries of any of the deputy collectors 
in that calculation. My judgment is that the gentleman had better 
consent to a reduction of the aggregate sum by at least $100,000. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman assumes that there are so many col- 
lectors to go out of office, and that therefore so much money will be 
saved, That is not so at all. 

Mr. ATKINS. After consultation with some gentlemen around me, 
I would suggest that we better pass over the ph until a later 
time, so that we may have an opportunity to make the necessary cal- 
culation. 

Mr. CANNON. I do not want to pass it over with any agreement 
that we shall turn back toit. I want to say that it is simply impossi- 
ble to tell what the increased number of deputies will be as we muster 
out the chief collectors. 

Mr. ATKINS. Am I to understand from my colleague on the com- 
mittee [Mr. CANNON] that he is opposed to any reduction of the aggre- 
gate sum ? 

Mr. ROBESON. We have not reduced the service; we require all 
the collections of taxes on spirit and anything else as before. We have 
simply reduced the number of collectors. As the number of principal 
collectors are reduced, there must be a corresponding increase of deputy 
collectors, 

Mr. ATKINS. I do not so understand it. 

Mr. ROBESON. Of course there must be. 

Mr. CANNON. I object to going back. 

Mr. MANNING. Then I desire to offer the amendment which I send 
to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HOOKER] 
has sent up an amendment, which will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 842 strike out the words and for miscellaneous expenses.“ 


Mr. CANNON. I make the point of order that that clause has been 

Mr. HOOKER. It has not been R 

Mr. CANNON. What is the line to which the gentleman moves his 
amendment? 

Mr. HOOKER. Line 842. 

Mr. CANNON. Allow me to state my point of order. The Clerk 


has read down to and including line 847. The gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. THOMPSON] stated that he was upon his feet to offer an 
amendment when the preceding paragraph was read, and I withdrew 
any objection to it on that statement. It was proper for him to offer 
an amendment to that paragraph, but it is not in order for any other 
member who was not on his feet at the time to move an amendment. 

Mr. HOOKER. The committee of course is carried back to the con- 
sideration of that paragraph when it proceeds to consider the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Kentucky tothe paragraph. The 
paragraph can not be considered as passed by the committee until every 
amendment which has been offered to it has been disposed of. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. THOMPSON ] rose for the purpose 
of offering an amendment. I sawthat he had arisen for the purposeof 
offering an amendment, and Idid not careto interfere with him, though 
I myself hadan amendment to offer to the same ph. When the 
committee went back to consider the amendment which he offered to 
that paragraph, the paragraph was again brought under the considera- 
tion of the committee, and can not be considered pamo, as the gentle- 
man having charge of the bill contends, but is still before the commit- 
tee for the purpose of amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks there was somè misunder- 
standing in regard to that clause, and that it was passed inadvertently, 
perhaps. The Chair will not hold that it is too late to offer an amend- 
ment to it. 

Mr. HOOKER. And I desire to say a single word on my amend- 
ment. It will be observed that the preceding paragraph to the one to 
which I have offered my amendment provides “‘for salaries and ex- 
penses of collectors and deputy collectors, $1,975,000.’’ The paragraph 
to which I have offered an amendment provides for the salaries and ex- 
penses of agents and surveyors, gaugers and storekeepers, and for mis- 
cellaneous expenses, $2,300,000. 

It is in that ph that are included the words which I propose 
to strike out, ‘‘and for miscellaneous It seems to me that 
we have been sufficiently long engaged in enforcing this law, which has 
stood so long upon the statute-books, to understand what is about the 
ore amount which the gaugers, storekeepers, and surveyors should 

pa 

It is an unsaſe principle of legislation to make a general appropria- 
tion in this way. It might not require more than one million and a 
half of dollars to pay the expenses of these agents, storekeepers, and 
surveyors; and the whole of the balance might be used for miscellane- 
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ous expenses. This form of appropriation clothes the head of the In- 
ternal-Revenue Department with an i power which I think 
ought not be vested in him. If the Committee on Appropriations had 
provided in the bill that for miscellaneous expenses there should be ap- 
propriated $20,000, $40,000, or $50,000, if necessary, that would have 
been a proper method of legislation. But under the provision of this 
bill this House does not know and no subsequent House will probably 
know what proportion of this appropriation of $2,300,000 may be used 
for miscellaneous expenses. There ought to be an independent and 
separate paragraph or clause appropriating whatever amount may from 
past experience be deemed necessary for miscellaneous expenses. We 
should appropriate a definite amount and should not in a general way 
mingle this sum with the appropriation for the payment of the salaries 
of these officers as fixed by law. 

Mr. CANNON. The salaries of collectors are regulated by law, but 
depend upon the amount of revenues collected. This clause, however, 
does not apply to the payment of salaries of collectors, but is an appro- 
priation for the payment of salaries and expenses of agents, surveyors, 
gaugers, and storekeepers, and for miscellaneous expenses. 


Mr. HOOKER. Iso understand. 
Mr. CANNON. Now, my friend, it would appear, does not want 


these miscellaneous expenses paid, for he says he does not know what 
they are for, that the House does not know and never will know. Yet 
the law requires these expenses to be reported from year to year, and I 
am very much surprised that my friend from Mississippi, who is usually 
accurate touching the question he discusses, has not turned to page 18 
of the internal-revenue report, where he will find the items of these 
miscellaneous expenses last year. 

Mr. HOOKER. What is the amount? 

Mr. CANNON. Fifty thousand one hundred and seventy-seven dol- 
lars and forty-five cents. j 

Mr. HOOKER. Why do you not appropriate that amount for the 
expenditures of the next fiscal year? 

Mr. CANNON. As I have said, year by year these expenditures are 
reported. What are these miscellaneous expenses? One item I see is 
*t locks for distilleries, $3,922.50.” That, I presume, is all right. Then 
I find ‘‘stationery for internal-revenue officers, $7,040.51.” Then here 
is an item for rent of offices, $4,999. We had better provide for these 
miscellaneous expenses unless we propose, while allowing the internal- 
tax law to stand, to let the people go scot-free. . 

Mr. HOOKER. What was the aggregate amount of miscellaneous 

mses for last year? 

Mr. CANNON. Fifty thousand one hundred and seventy-seven dol- 
lars and forty-five cents. 

Mr. HOOKER. Then why do you not appropriate that amount as 
the probable expenditure for the coming fiscal year instead of commin- 
gling this with this appropriation of $2,300,000? 

Mr. CANNON. Simply because the miscellaneous expenses may ex- 
ceed that amount. This is as specific an appropriation as has ever been 
made, : 

Mr. HOOKER. If there should be an excess of expenditures over 
the appropriation, you can provide for it in a deficiency bill. 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. HOOKER, it was 
not agreed to. 

Mr. MANNING. I submit the amendment which I send to the 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows : 

In lines 842 and 843 strike out ‘ $2,300,000” and insert in lieu thereof “ $2,265,000;”” 
and add at the end of line 843 the following: 

“Provided, That not more than twenty-five special revenue agents shall be em- 
ployed at any one time; and the salaries of such officers shall not exceed $87,000.” 

Mr. CANNON. I make the point of order, in the first place, that the 
latter provision of that amendment is not germane. 

The sundry civil appropriation bill carries the appropriation for spe- 
cial agents. 

Mr. MANNING. Are not these special agents spoken of in line 840, 
the thirty-five spoken of on page 20 of the report of the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, where I find the following estimate : 

For salaries and expenses of thirty-five revenue agents, forsurveyors, for fees 
and expenses of gaugers, for salaries of storekeepers, and for miscellaneous ex- 
penses, $2,300,000. 

Mr. CANNON. Does the gentleman aim by his amendment to reach 
the thirty-five revenue agents? 

Mr. MANNING. Les, sir. 

Mr. CANNON. I did not so understand. 

Mr. MANNING. It may be, when we come to understand each 
other, that the sundry civil appropriation bill is the proper measure to 
which to apply the correction which my amendment contemplates. 
Are the special revenue agents wholly disconnected with these thirty- 


five agents ? 
Mr, CANNON. In the sundry civil bill we appropriate for tempo- 
rary agents for the detection of frand. These -five are the regu- 


lar revenue agents provided for in the Revised Statutes. 

Mr. MANNING. I withdraw my amendment. i 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Atthe end of line 843 insert: 

“That sections 3153 and 3154 of the Revised Statutes shall notapply to grain 
distilleries which mash less than five bushels per day; and nostorekeeper shall 
be assigned to said distilleries, but they shall be run under the same regulations 
as the fruit distilleries are now run.“ 

Mr. CANNON. I make the point of order that that amendment 
changes existing law and does not retrench expenditures. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. If I understand clause 3 of Rule 
XXI, wherever an amendment or modifies existing law and 
reduces the number of officers or employés of the Government, then 
it does not infringe that rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not wish to hear from the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky on the point; but if the gentleman from Illinois 
desires to fortify his point of order the Chair would be glad to hear from 


him. 

Mr. CANNON. Let the amendment be again read. 

The amendment was again read. 

Mr. CANNON. I have the sections of the statute before me, and I 
have to follow them somewhat rapidly. I am not as familiar perhaps 
as I ought to be with the internal-revenue laws. Now, these sections, 
if I understand them, and I hope the gentleman will correct me if I am 
wrong, provide that at grain distilleries—that is the effect of it—store- 
keepers shall be appointed. Can not be opened or conducted in the 
absence of a storekeeper.’’ Then the section the gentleman seeks to 
amend he does not refer to in his amendment. Section 3254 provides 
at certain distilleries, called fruit distilleries, which do not produce over 
a certain amount, there need not be a storekeeper. In ether words, it 
gives the Commissioner of Internal Revenue a discretion. 

Now, the gentleman seeks, under the color of a reduction of the rate 
paid to storekeepers, to change the law so as to let these grain distil- 
leries run without storekeepers. I say there are two substantive propo- 
sitions. The last one to reduce the pay of storekeepers is in order, I 
think, but the first one to dispense with storekeepers for this grade of 
distilleries does not retrench expenditures on its face. It may or may 
not, that is a matter of argument, but on its face it does not come 


within the rules. 
Mr. ROBESON. Rule XXI provides: 


3. Nor shall any provision in any such bill or amendment thereto changing ex- 

ing law be in order, except such as, being germane to the subject-matter of 
the bill, shall retrench expenditures by the uction of the number and salary 
of the officers of the United States, by the reduction of the compensation ofany 
person paid out of the Treasury of the United States, or by the reduction of 
amounts of money covered by the bill. 


Now, that rule intends to provide that an amendment merely reduc- 
ing the number of officers, or merely reducing their salaries, or merely 
reducing the amount of money paid by the bill shall be in order and 
nothing else. But you can not add to that a provision changing the 
whole system of laws and make that in order on an appropriation bill 
simply by adding to it a proviso which is not necessarily a part of it 
and which does reduce some officers. 

As I understand these sections which the gentleman seeks to repeal, 
or to repeal their application to certain distilleries, I de not find any- 
thing in those sections which says the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue shall apply this body of officers to those distilleries. He may 
have those oflicers, not that he shall apply them, and this amendment 
simply says he shall not apply them, Te the body of officers remains. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. t me call the gentleman’s at- 
tention to section 3254 of the Revised Statutes, which says one or more 
storekeepers shall be assigned by the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 


enue. 

Mr. ROBESON. Well 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. It is peremptory. 

Mr. ROBESON. Well. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. I understood the gentleman to say 
it is discretionary. 


Mr. ROBESON. I say you do not reduce the number. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. Les, I do. 

Mr. ROBESON. Where do you reduce the number? How does your 
amendment do it? S 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. That they shall not be assigned. 

Mr. ROBESON. You say they shall not be assigned there, but they 
may be assigned elsewhere. They are officers still under pay. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. They are to be assigned where they 
are needed. 

Mr. ROBESON. That is a matter of discretion. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chairinquires whether the number of store- 
keepers is fixed by any law? 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Only by the necessities of the service. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. By the number of grain distilleries 
in operation, and he is to assign one to each unless he believes two are 
necessary, and then he is to assign two. In this case the force will be 
cut down according to the last report. 

Mr. HISCOCK. There is nothing in this proposition if amended 


which will increase or decrease the number of storekeepers. 
Mr. ROBESON. Not one. 
Mr. HISCOCK. The law will not be changed. 
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Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. Then let us put it in. 
Mr. HISCOCK. To limit the number of storek to be appointed 
t possibly be in order, 565 , as he suggests, 


not affect the number of — to be appointed. 
Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. I would ask the gentleman from 


New York if this does not affect the number? 

Mr. HISCOCK. Not at all. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. I think it does. 

Mr. ROBESON. And I wish to ask the gentleman from Kentucky 
whether the purview of his amendment is ree to relieve certain distill- 
eries from inspection; not to reduce the number of storek but 
to change the existing law in reference to inspection or collection of 
this portion of the revenue? 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. No, sir. Iwill say to the gentleman 
from New Jersey that my object is not to do anything but to secure a 
reduction in the number of these useless officers of the Government, 
whose services in connection with these little distilleries are expensive 
and utterly useless. 

Mr. ROBESON. The purview of the gentleman’s amendment, as it 
seems to me, is to go far beyond what is authorized by that rule to 
which reference has been made. I insist that any provision basal agi 
further than that rule authorizes, which invades the entire 
the law, is out of order, although it may operate to secure a won 
in the number of these officers. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. I think the gentleman, if I had an 
opportunity of explaining, would soon see the propriety of the amend- 
ment. 


1883. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule upon the point of z 


order. 

The Soait PEDES the oe Illinois to make his 
point of order against the separate parts o: proposed amendment. 
As to the first part of the amendment the Chair thinks that the point 
of order is not well taken. The gentleman from Kentucky provides 
that as to certain distilleries no storekeepers shall be appointed, and 
as the number is not fixed by law itis apparent to the Chair that it 
is a limitation by providing for a smaller number than is now re- 
quired. Consequently the first portion of the amendment the Chair 
thinks is in order under the third clause of Rule XXI, because it reduces 


i John Steele.. 
the number of the officers who are paid out of the Treasury of the | ef R 


United States. 

The latter part of the amendment, in these words— 

But they shall be run under the same regulations under which fruit distilleries 
are now run— 
is plainly a change of existing law, does not in any manner retrench 
expenditures, and therefore the Chair rules it out of order, leaving the 
first part of the amendment to stand upon its own merits. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. Then I will ask the gentleman 
from Illinois to withdraw his point of order as to the last part of the 
2 parase E the first part is adopted the last should follow 

a necessary seq 

ae ROBESON. No; that should not be done. You can not adopt 
the last part, and therefore the point of order oughtnot to be withdrawn 
against any part of it. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. Well, wewillsee. I think it can 
be done when the matter is fully explained to the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, if you will examine the tables which are furnished to 
us by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue you will find that the 
number of regi distilleries which mash less than five bushels per 
day is four hundred and fifty-four. ‘Therefore the law, regarded as it 
now stands, requires the assignment of one storekeeper to each one of 
these distilleries in operation, thus requiring four hundred and fifty- 
four . for these small distilleries. I am satisfied that we 
are all trying to reach the same conclusion, and that is an economical 
administration of these affairs. 

Now, these four hundred and fifty-four distilleries mashing less than 
five bushels per day make as a consequence very little whisky. They 
are scattered throughout the mountain ranges of the country, some of 
them in North Carolina, some in Georgia, and some in my own State 
of Kentucky. We run now under the fruit branch of the law 5,000 
distilleries, and run them successfully. There is no charge of | any 
greater amountof fraudin making the fruit, » Brape, peach, oF op Fahy Bost 
dies in this country than there is in any other of th es. There 
is no greater chance for fraud in their operation than there is underthe 
present system applicable to distilleries. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. t is the tax upon the fruit brandies ? 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. The same, 90 cents on the gallon. 
But the of the under the provisions of law has sus- 
pended all the operations of the law which threw around these the 
‘regulations of grain distilleries, with the exception of the time fixed 
for the inspection and the payment of the tax. The tax is just the 
same, and the method of collecting it is simple and easily understood. 
The method of inspecting and collecting the tax is as follows, and I 
will summarize it briefly so that it may be clearly understood. The 
tax collector proceeds to make his collection on the fruit brandies in 
this manner: On the tenth day of each month after they open the fruit- 
brandy distillery the inspector comes around and your capacity is 
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gauged. You are taxed, then, tothe full amount of that capacity, and 

the whisky or fruit brandy is is exhibited and inspected and the tax 

on the 10th of each month after operations begin. In distilleries whi 

run in the eighth collection district of my State you will ses the folly 
of applying this law regarding storekeepers there where distilleries pro- 
duce very small amounts. Take for instance the cases cited in the 
following table: 


Statement showing the amount of tax collected from the following distilleries 
From July, 1880, to June 30, 1 


Name of distiller. 


pmo 


No. of warehouse, 
warehouse, 


E 
E 
j 
82 
E 
< 


Monthsin operation 
for year 1881, 


SYSSSLSSSSSRS & SSUBBRRASSSaE! 


5 


2 at et et 9 O9 


RARER a ne FREE 
SUASBACBRASSB 


McCager, Napier & Co. 
James W. Ross & Co...{ 


BRUSSSLRESSELISARRAZSSS SSSR 
ARAMANI cd ok cl all oll otal od od sd pO shod gh at pI po pa 


Melville Phelps 


Amount now in warehouse. . . srusen 


Grand total, $8,284.60. 


Take the first case cited there, the case of L. C. Caskey. The amount 
of grain marked is but little over four bushels, and the product only about 
ten gallons daily. This distillery is in operation but three months in 
the year. Now, in this case there is a storekeeper there all that time. 
There is in that same district a man who spends the whole year watch- 
112 . keg of Whisky, receiving for that service 83 à day. 

Lask the gentlemen who contend that there is no economy in that 
amendment to run their eye over this table, and that is a fair sample 
of the distilleries in the mountain districts to which I am referring and 
to which this amendment will apply, and say whether there is any pro- 
priety in having a storekeeper at a salary at each one of these dis- 
tilleries all the time. 

I can see neither common sense nor propriety in paying a man at a 
distillery throughout the whole period of its operation five times as 
much for watching the little product of the distillery as the tax comes 
to or as the whole product is worth. There is certainly no need for it 
when you can apply to these smaller distilleries the same rule that 
works so well with reference to the fruit distilleries. There is no ques- 
tion of fraud in reference to the fruit distilleries. The inspector goes 
there and makes his inspection. He may come at any time and the 
distiller can not expect him. He dees not know when to look for him, 
and the fruit-men do not defraud the revenue in this collection; every 
dollar that is due to the Government is collected and paid over; and 
therefore why not apply the same rule in reference to these four hun- 
dred and fifty-odd unnecessary office-holders who do no good whatever 
and are only expensive to the Government ? 

Now, if any gentleman can give any good reason forit, why then of 
course we should keep to the system we have now got. But as it is now 
I say we have these men watching five and ten gallon kegs of whisky. 
It is the commonest thing in the world for a man to have a small dis- 
wia on which he has not spent over $50 and where he makes a bar- 

whisky and he and the storekeeper, who is drawing his pay at 
the rate of nearly $1,200 a year, sit down and drink up that barrel of 
whisky. [Laughter ] Is that to be the law or can we have a remedy 
for it? There is a remedy for it. It is to take off your storchouse 
watchers where they are unn These men are compelled to 
give bond for the payment of tax, and under the fruit-brandy law they 
are compelled to pay it on the 10th of each month. I think the amend- 
ment should provide the necessary remedy. 
Mr. ROBESON. Mr. Chairman, the fruit distilleries represent a busi- 
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ness which is small in extent in which spirits are made from fruit at 
certain defined seasons of the year and in localities which, generally 
speaking, are well populated. The grain distilleries are of a different 
character. They are carried on through the whole year, manufactur- 
ing spirits from grain obtained at all times and at all seasons and from 
all places. They are scattered, as the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
“THOMPSON ] says, over the mountains and thinly populated sections of 
the country. 

Now, in framing the internal-revenue system and in the experience 
-of its administration it was found that it was necessary to apply to 
grain distilleries a more strict surveillance and a more perfect system 
of collection of the taxes. What the gentleman from Kentucky wishes 
to do here is to remove that machinery which experience has shown to 
be necessary properly to collect the grain-distillery taxes. That is all. 
He says they manufacture but five and ten and fifteen gallons. If the 
machinery was not there to watch them, there might be five and ten and 
fifteen hundred gallons. And that is just what the machinery is there 
for. 

The gentleman says they do not collect much revenue. That is very 
true. A man puts a lightning-rod on his house and as long as it is in 

fect condition his house is not struck. Does he complain that that 
‘lightning-rod is good for nothing because no lightning strikes his house? 
It is because the lightning-rod is there that his house is not struck. 
‘That is the reason, because the electricity is carried quietly off into the 
ground. 

It is because of this machinery and this system of watching and col- 
leeting of revenue that the gates are not thrown open in the mountain- 
ous district to which the gentleman from Kentucky refers, and it seems 
to me all—I will not say all the gentlemen intends—but all the real 
-effect of his amendment is to throw off these safeguards where the 
experience of the country has shown they are most needed. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH rose. 

Mr. CANNON. I desire to move that the committee do now rise for 
the p of limiting debate unless we can have a vote. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Very well; I am content. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. THOMPSON]. 

The question being taken, there were—ayes 30, noes 81. 

So (there being no further count called for) the amendment was not 


to. 

The Clerk resumed the reading of the bill and read, under the head 

Mint at San Francisco, California,“ the following paragraph: 
For incidental and contingent expenses, $70,000. 

Mr. CRAPO. I move to strike out the last word, for the purpose of 

asking a question of the gentleman in charge of the bill. I notice the 

te appropriation in this bill for mints, exclusive of the assay 
offices, amounts to over $1,000,000. I wish to know if the gentleman 
can answer the question, what proportion of the $1,068,350, the expense 
of operating the mints of the country, becomes necessary by the coinage 
-of silver dollars? k 

Mr. CANNON. I will answer the gentleman thatthe expense of 
-coining the silver dollars is taken from the profits of the coinage. It 
is paid by whatis called the seigniorage. Itis not appropriated by this 
bill. 

Mr. CRAPO. Has there been no increase in the appropriation for 
mints or in the running expenses of the mint since the coinage of the 
silver dollars? 

Mr. CANNON. My recollection is that there has been no material 
increase; that is, so far as this specific appropriation is concerned. The 
‘aw which provides for the coinage of silver also provides that from the 
seigniorage the expenses shall be paid. The appropriation is a perma- 
ment one, and is therefore not carried in this bill. 

Mr. CRAPO. The significance of the inquiry is this, that it appears 
‘by the letter of the Secretary of the Treasury that for the year from 
November 1, 1881, to November 1, 1882, with all the efforts of the Treas- 
ury Department, less than one and a half millions of silver dollars have 
been forced into circulation. 

Mr. CANNON. I want to say in reply to that statement, without 
getting into a discussion of the merits of this question—and I think a 
fair reply is that itis but natural that a very small number of silver 
dollars should in fact be in circulation when you remember they are 
represented by coin certificates, as the gold is now being represented. 
Of course I do not want to get into a discussion of the merits. 

Mr. CRAPO. I do not propose to discuss that question. If it is the 
policy of Congress to encourage the silver-mine owners and to promote 
the interests of the owners of silver-mines by the purchase of one-half 
of the entire product of those mines, a measure of protection which 
is not given to any other American industry, the query would be 
whether 

Mr. ATKINS. I rise to a question of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ATKINS. I ask the Chair to state what motion there is before 
the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. A motion to strike out the last word. 

Mr. ATKINS. There is that motion? [Laughter.] 

TheCHAIRMAN. That is the pending motion, and the Chair thinks 
that gentlemen are trying to reach it, but have not yet succeeded. 
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Mr. CRAPO. The query is whether there would not be some econ- 
omy in the storing of the metal without the expense of the coinage? 

Mr. CANNON. In reply to the gentleman, on his. motion to strike 
out the last word, without entering into the merits of the question at 
all, it will suffice to say for myself, and I believe I voice the opinion of 
the majority of this House, that the legislation touching this matter is 
right and proper. The same query might be made touching the coin- 
age of gold. 

Mr. CRAPO. I withdraw my pro forma amendment. 

The Clerk resumed the reading of the bill, and read the following, un- 
der the head of Territory of Utah:“ 

For | tive expenses, namely: Forper diem of members and officers of the 

lative Assembly, mileage of members, stationery, temporary clerk-hire, rent 

of hall and committee-rooms, gas, fuel, and other miscellaneous expenses, and 
contingent expenses of the secretary's office, $22,490. 


Mr. CANNON. I move to amend the paragraph by striking ont the 
words temporary clerk-hire,“ where they occur in it, and i 
after the words ‘‘ contingent expenses of the secretary ’s office’’ the words 
N temporary clerk-hire.’’ That is a mere transposition of the 

use, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk resumed the reading of the bill, and read the following: 

WAR DEPARTMENT, 


For compensation of the Secretary of War, $8,000; one chief clerk, at $2,750; 
one disbursing clerk, at $2,000; one sten pher, at $1,800; chiefs of di- 
vision, at $2,000 each; five clerks of class 4; seven clerks of class 3; eight clerks 
of class 2; twenty-eight clerks of class 1; seven clerks, at $1,000 four mes- 
sengers; six assistant messengers; eight laborers; carpenter, $1,000; foreman of 
laborers, $1,000; one hostler, $600; two hostlers, at $540 each, and one watchman, 
at $540; in all, $109,730. 

Mr. ATKINS. I move to add to the paragraph just read that which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


That the provisions of the act entitled “An act making appropriations for 
the legislative and judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal end- 


year 
ing June 30, 1883,” approved August 5, 1882, which authorized the a intment 
of an Assistan Assistant Secretary — 


t Secretary of War and an of the Navy, be, and 
the same are hereby, repealed. . 

Mr. ATKINS. I think my friend in charge of this bill [Mr. CANNON] 
will not object to thatamendment. The appropriations for those officers 
have been left out of the bill. 

Mr. CANNON. The Committee on Appropriations left out the ap- 
propriations for the salaries of these officers; and in view of that action 
of the committee I have nothing to say to the amendment. 

The amendment was to. 

The Clerk resumed the reading of the bill, and read the following: 


Si Oficer, 

of storms, and for thè construction, maintenance, and repairs of military tele- 
graph lines, $40,000: i hat 
annual estimat 


Mr. CANNON. I move to so change the paragraph that the portion 
beginning in line 1350 with the words And for the services of scien- 
tific ö &c., down to the end of the paragraph, may be a separate 
paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection that will be done. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. URNER. I move to amend in line 1346 by striking out the 
word three“ and inserting the word ‘‘ four” before the words clerks 
of class 1;” also to strike out the words one clerk at $1,000.” 

Mr. ATKINS. That is subject to a point of order. 

Mr. HOLMAN. That the plan of this organization of the 
bureau, and is virtually an increase by the addition of a new officer. 

Mr. URNER. I hope the gentleman will withdraw his point of 
order. My amendment involves an increase of expenditure of only 
$200 a year, and is recommended by the Chief Signal Officer, as will 
be shown by a letter which I have in my hand. I understand that the 

tleman in charge of the bill does not raise the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has great doubt whether the point of 
order is good. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think the point of order is good. The first por- 
tion of the amendment is evidently to increase the number of oflicers 
of a higher grade. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has nothing to do with the merits of 
the proposition. The amendment proposes an increase of the number 
of clerks of a certain class, and the Chair understands that that is within 
the power of Congress at any time on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN. A law now exists providing for the number of clerks 
of the different classes to be employed in this bureau; that law exists 
by virtue of an appropriation bill which provides for a given number 
of clerks of each of several different classes. The classification of the 
clerks fixes the salary, and the proposition of the gentleman from Mary- 
land is to diminish the number of clerks of a lower class and to increase 
the number of a higher class. 

Mr. ATKINS. It is an indirect mode of increasing salaries. 

Mr. HOLMAN. It is almost a direct mode. 
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Mr. URNER. It does not increase the number of clerks at all; it 
provides for the same number of clerks. 

Mr. HOLMAN. But it increases the salary. 

Mr. URNER. It increases the salary of one clerk or provides for one 
more of a higher grade and one less of a lower grade, and is recom- 
mended by the chief of the bureau, General Hazen himself. 

Mr. SPARKS. It gives one more clerk of the higher grade, and is 
therefore subject to the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, It seems to the Chair that the gentleman making 
the point of order is under a slight misapprehension or else the Chair is 
entirely wrong. The statute provides for clerks of certain classes, and 
provides the salaries of the clerks of each class. Then the section of 
the Revised Statutes reads: 

De t such 
poker 8 Some 8 hore 8 be 
appropriated for by Congress from year to year. 

That plainly gives Congress the power to authorize the employment 
of as many clerks as may be deemed necessary of these different classes, 
but not to vary the classes. For instance, if Congress shall deem it 
necessary it may appropriate for twenty clerks of any given class. 

The last appropriation bill enacted as the will of Congress that there 
should be a certain number of clerks in this class. But it is plainly 
within the power of Congress to increase the number of that class, 
though not to vary the class. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Does not the provision to which the Chair has re- 
ferred mean simply that the head of a De ent may, notwithstand- 
ing the classification named in the act, assign the clerks as hemay deem 

in one class or another? He is not bound by the classification. 
The clerks provided for as clerks of class 4 may be employed as clerks 
of class 3, and so on. But it can not be claimed that the provision au- 
thorizes changes to be made in the number or salaries of clerks of the 
various classes. It is to. be taken for granted that the p: appro- 
priation act is the law as to the number and salaries of these cler 

Mr. ATKINS. This pointof order has been made upon similar propo- 
sitions many times and has always been sustained, whoever may have 
been in the chair and no matter from which side of the House. 

Mr. CANNON. I think my friend from Tennessee [Mr. ATKINS] 
does not understand the amendment. If Iam correct, it is to make an 
increase of one clerk of class 1. Now, there are four orders of clerks 
under the general law, and, as I understand, it has never been held as 
contrary to the rule to increase the number of clerks of the order pro- 
vided for in the statute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Provided you do not change their salaries. 

Mr. ATKINS. What is the effect of the amendment? 

Mr. CANNON. Merely to make an increase of one clerk of class 1 
and to strike out one clerk at $1,000. 

Mr. ATKINS. Certainly that increases the salary. 

Mr. CANNON. It may or it may not. 

Mr. ATKINS. It is very evident that the purpose is to raise the 
salary of this clerk; there is no sort of doubt about that. It is an in- 
direct mode, or, as the gentleman from Indiana says, rather a direct 
mode of increasing the salary. The point of order when made against 
similar propositions has invariably been sustained, no matter who was 
the occupant of the chair, or from which side of the House he came. 

Mr. CANNON. I have no sympathy with this amendment and will 
oppose it on its merits if it should be decided in order. But I do not 
understand the rnling to have been as my friend from Tennessee has 
stated. I understand it to be in order upon an appropriation bill for 
the Committee on Appropriations or any member to move to increase 
any number of clerks of the classes provided forin the law. I see that 
the chair has before him the general law providing for these four classes 
of clerks. Now, the fact that the amendment strikes out one clerk at 
$1,000 does not subject the proposition to the point of order because it 
is competent to strike out one or all. 

Mr. ATKINS. If that a ent is sound, would it not be perfectly 
competent to strike out all the clerks of classes 1, 2, and 3 and provide 
that all the clerks shall be clerks of class 4? . 

Mr. CANNON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ATKINS. Then, sir, the rules are worth nothing in the protec- 
tion of this bill. 

Mr. CANNON. It is in order to move to increase the number of clerks 
of class 4 to the extent of one or one hundred or one thousand. Upon 
the bill of last year there was an increase of seven hundred or eight 
hundred clerks of classes 1, 2, 3, and 4. These clerks are provided for 
by this general provision of law; and they go up or down, out or in, as 
the House may choose to vote. 

Mr. ATKINS. I will admit that this House has granted to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, as a matter of courtesy, the privilege of fix- 
ing the number of clerks—$900 clerks, $1,000 clerks, first, second, 
third, and fourth class clerks, This is a courtesy which has been ex- 
tended by the practice of the House to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. I will not say that it is the right of the Committee on Appro- 
priations. But I reassert that propositions similar to this have been 
made hundreds of times on this floor within the last eight years, since 
I have been associated with the Committee on Appropriations, and the 
point of order whenever made (and I haye very many times made it 


myself) has invariably been sustained, no matter who may have been 
the occupant of the chair. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Chairman, the important language of the sec- 
tion to which the Chair has referred seems to be this: 

eae wee pe —.— 2 = 3 to em ot in his Departs such 
num w — 
ated for by Congress from year to year, 8 A 

This same law provides for four classes of clerks and fixes the salary 
of each class. Now, this law, the Chair will permit me to say, has no 
relation whatever to the power of the House or the Senate to legislate 
under their respective rules. It is a law as to the classification and the 
salaries of clerks; it is a law with reference to the power of the head of 
the Department, having no relation whatever to the power of either 
House of Congress underitsrules. I submit that the provision means 
simply this, and nothing more, that the head of the Department, being 
bound by the classification made by Congress, may employ the num- 
ber of clerks authorized by Congress to be employed. 

Mr. ATKINS. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. ATKINS. Whether the last appropriation act does not fix the 
number of clerks of class 1 at three? Is not that the law? 

Mr. HOLMAN. That is unquestionably the law. As may be ap- 
pene for by Congress from year to year.“ That is to say, the 

ead of a Department may employ the number of clerks in so many 
words provided for by Congress from year to year. That is the entire 
meaning, if the Chair pleases, of this proposition. 

Several MEMBERS. Let us have the ruling. $ 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. This is not a new 
queh, and the Chair thinks on reflection the gentlemen who now 

iffer from him will quite cordially agree with him in the decision he 
proposes to make. 

The amendment will be in order provided it does not change exist- 
ing law. That is a single question here, does it change existing law? 
The second portion of the proposition of the gentleman from Maryland. 
is to strike out one clerk at $1,000. Of course it is not objectionable, 
and no point is made against that. 

Mr. ATKINS. Because the law especially authorizes that. It is- 
germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is laying aside what is immaterial im 
order to come to the point. The single question then is, is it in order 
to provide for four clerks of class 1 instead of three clerks of class 1? 
That is the single question; that is all there is of it. It is not pro- 
posed to increase the pay of the clerksof class 1. It would be plainly 
in violation of section 167 of the Revised Statutes, because that fixes the 
salaries of the clerksof class 1. But section 169, which the gentleman 
from Indiana has read, very plainly says: 

Each head of a Department is authorized to employ in his Department such 
number of clerks of the several classes recognized by law * © © as may be 
appropriated for by Congress from year to year. 

Now, the Chair thinks it is entirely plain that while we may not in- 
crease the salary of a clerk of a certain class, it is clearly in contem- 
plation of that law that Congress may indicate the number of clerks of 
a specified class which in the opinion of Congress may be required for 
the business of the year. It is not a transfer of any particular person 
from one particular class toanother, as that would be plainly out of order. 
It is not a transfer of this clerk at $1,000 into the first class. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The Chair holds then that there is no limit to the 
power of Congress ? : 

The CHAIRMAN. Allow the Chairto finish. Section 169 provides 
the number of clerks of a specified class, and the limitation of that class 
as to salary is prescribed by the statute. The Chairrecollects very clearly 
many cases of appropriations of this character. Notably at the last 
session of Congress an increase was made of clerks of the several classes 
named. 

Mr. ATKINS. Done by consent. 

The CHAIRMAN. In different offices. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Done by consent, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. ATKINS. No point of order was made on it. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair understands that. 

Mr. ATKINS. I simply rise to say the classes of clerks indicate dif- 
ferent salaries. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair decides this without any considera- 
tion as to the merits of the proposition. He thinks he is clearly right 
in ruling the point of order can not be sustained. 

Mr. URNER. I donot propose to take up the time of the committee 
in discussing the proposition. Iwish to say that General Hazen, Chief 
of the Signal Service, recommends an increase of the number of clerks 
of class one. 

Mr. CANNON. I say in reply it practically means the promotion of 
this employé, and the committee were satisfied this and various other 
matters asked for should not be granted. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For the following clerks and others to be employed by the Quartermaster- 
General in the in tion of claims for settlement by the Treasury Depart— 
ment under the act of July 4, 1864: One clerk of class 4; two clerks ef class 3; 
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four clerks of class 2; eleven clerks of class 1; two clerks, at $1,000 each; eleven 

vists; three nt messengers; one watchman; and twenty-five agents, 

at $1,400 each; in all, $73,580. 

For per diem of the — employed while traveling on duty, at not exceed- 

ing $3 per day each, and for actual necessary expenses for transportation, $30,000. 
Mr. MATSON. I move to amend as follows: 


Strike out lines 1387 and 1388, and insert in line 1389, after the word * transpor- 
tation,” as follows: And subsistence of traveling agents, not exceeding $3 per 
day for subsistence ;” and after the word “dollars,” in line 1390, insert: And 
in no case shall such traveling agents be paid more than the sum actually ex- 
pended for rtation and subsistence during absence from home, sworn 
accounts of which shall at the end of each month be filed with the proper ac- 
counting officers of the Treasury before payment is made.“ 

I want to say only a word in regard to that amendment. Its ob- 
ject and purpose are to provide, instead of a fixed per diem for these 
traveling agents during their absence from home, that they shall be 
paid the amount actually expended by them for rtation. 

The law as it now stands and as it has been construed by the heads 
of the different Departments with reference to these traveling agents pro- 
vides that $3 a day compensation shall be paid to them whether they 
spend that amount or not, at the same time that they go on drawing 
their regular per diem or salary as before. It seems to me that there 
is no reason why that should be allowed or that any more should be 
allowed than the amount of the expense actually incurred. There can 
not be any reason for allowing them any more than that. They re- 
ceive the salary allowed to clerks of that class; and it is only because 
they are put to extra expense by reason of their absence from home that 
extra pay is given to them, but that extra pay should be measured by 
the amount of their expenditures and not go beyond it. 

Mr:CANNON. A single word in response to the remarks of the gen- 
tleman who has just taken his seat, and then I will call for a vote. 
Three dollars a day is the maximum sum that they can receive while 
upon duty for their subsistence. Formerly the clerks or agents in the 
other Departments received $5 a day and in some cases more. Now, 
I apprehend that it will take about $3 a day when a man is on duty of 
this kind away from home te pay his expenses. I think, perhaps, it 
would give less trouble to let the law remain as it now Stands than to 
send these accounts into the Treasury for the Comptroller and Auditor 
to adjust in order to make up the details of these petty expenditures. 

Mr. MATSON. In reply to what the gentleman has said, I want to 
call his attention to the fact that the traveling agents are obliged under 
the present law to present accounts for the time they are actually ab- 
sent from home. Now, it certainly can not be more work or complica- 
tion of the machinery in the Department to require them to state to the 
Treasurer what money they have actually expended than it is to take 
cognizance of the accounts they are now required to turn in. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon the amendment proposed 
by the gentleman from Indiana. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 26, noes 49. 

So (no further count being demanded) the amendment was not 


agreed to. 
Mr. STOCKSLAGER. I offer the amendment which I send to the 


desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 1384, strike out the word “twenty-five” and insert “twenty ;” so that 
it will read: “twenty agents at $1,400 each.“ 

Mr. STOCKSLAGER. The limitation I believe under which claims 
could be filed by what is known as the Fourth of July act of 1864 ex- 

ired on the ist day of January, 1880, some three years ago; and I be- 

ieve we have been keeping up this appropriation from year to yearever 
since that time for twenty-five traveling agents to travel around the 
country and take testimony in these cases, the last of which must have 
been filed three years ago. It does seem remarkable to me that the ne- 
cessity for this large number of agents traveling over the country still 
exists in view of the fact that the period has long since expired. 

I can see no reason for it whatever. Ido not believe that any such 
necessity exists, and therefore the number should be reduced. If there 
is such necessity I shall be glad to have the gentleman from Illinois in 
charge of the bill to explain the reason why the number should not be 
reduced. The claims which existed in the portion of the country which 
I have the honor to represent were investigated nearly three years ago, 
and perhaps not more than half of that number have found their way 
into the 4th of July bill of this year. They have been lying in the Treas- 
ury Department I suppose ever since that time. If there is any neces- 
sity, therefore, for this large number of clerks it must be in the Treasury 
Department or Quartermaster-General’s Office, but not as agents to 
travel over the country and take testimony in these claims which are 
barred by the expiration of the law. 

Mr. CANNON. In reply I will say that for the current year the 
number of agents was forty. This year we strike that down to twenty- 
five. 

Mr.STOCKSLAGER. I waslaboring under the impression that there 
were but twenty-five last year. 

Mr. CANNON. No; there were forty last year. 

Mr. STOCKSLAGER. Butthesameargument would apply in either 


case. 
Mr. CANNON. Gentlemen will doubtless recollect that there wasa 
discussion upon this amendment in the last session when this bill was 


before the House. Upon careful inquiry I ascertain that it would take 
two years, even continuing the force of forty agents, to finish the work 
in the field, and it will probably take two years yet with the twenty-five 
agents. Now, it would be clear economy to do the work as soon as pos- 
sible and get it out of the way. 

Gentlemen will understand that this work is being done under the 
act of July 4, 1864. ' 

The question was taken upon the amendment. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 22, noes 45. 

So the amendment was net agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


In the Office of the Chief of Ordnance: One chief clerk, at $2,000; three clerks 
of class 4; two clerks of class 3; two clerks of class 2; twelve clerks of class 1; 
twelve 2 at $1,000 each; two messengers; one assistant messenger; one 

rer; in all, $42,860. 


Mr. DUNNELL. I move the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows : 

Strike out in line 1419 the word “ twelve” and insert the word “ twenty-four,” 
and strike out the words twelve clerks, at $1,000 each,” in lines 1419 and 1420. 

Mr. DUNNELL. I now yield to the gentleman from Illinois to 
move that the committee rise. 

Mr. CANNON. I move that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. REED having taken the 
chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts, reported 
that the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union hav- 
ing had under consideration the bill (H. R. 7482) making appropria- 
tions for the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Gov- 
ernment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, and for other pur- 
poses, had come to no resolution thereon. 

88 ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 10 o clock and 20 min- 
utes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, under 
the rule, and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legislature of the Territory of 
Wyoming, asking forincreased per diem and mileage for jurors and 
witnesses—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BAYNE: A resolution adopted by the Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion of Western Pennsylvania, indorsing the report of General Sher- 
= Be ee to the National Park—to the Committee on the Pub- 

c à 

By Mr. BINGHAM: The petition of citizens of Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, approving the joint resolution introduced by Hon. W. R. 
MOORE, proposing the amendment of the Constitution of the United 
States—to the Committee on the Judiciary 

By Mr. G. R. DAVIS: The resolution adopted by the Grand Army 
of the Republic, Department of New York, resisting the imputation 
cast upon the memory of the loyal citizen and perfect soldier George 
H. Thomas in the Senate of the United States, and praying that par- 
tisan complexion be not given to questions of a purely military char- 
acter—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ELLIS: The petition of certain steamboatmen, relating to 
lights on the Western rivers—to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. FLOWER: The petition of Eugene Kelley and others, urging 
the adoption of the Moore joint resolution proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States—to the Committee on the Ju- 


diciary. 

By Mr. LATHAM: The petition of citizens of Currituck County, 
North Carolina, protesting against the transfer of the revenue-marine 
service to the Navy Department—to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. O'NEILL: The resolutions adopted by the board of managers 
of the Commercial Exchange of Philadelphia, P Ivania, urging the 
2 ag of the bonded whisky extension bill—to the Comites on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. VALENTINE: The petitions of A. F. Clemens and 88 others; 
of C. Williams and 213 others; of John M. Fitchpatrick and 400 others, 
asking relief from operations of act of Congress of July 23, 1866, grant- 
ing land to Saint Joseph and Denver City Railroad—severally to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. WATSON: The petition of ship-owners and others, of Erie, 
Pennsylvania, protesting against the transfer of the revenue-marineserv- 
ice to the Navy Department—to the Committee on Commerce. 


The following petitions relating to tariff legislation were presented and 
referred to the Committee on Ways and Means: 

By Mr. BAYNE: The resolutions adopted by theiron and steel work- 
ers of the city of Allegheny, and of business men and two lodges of the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel Workers of Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. ERRETT: Of employés of Miller, Metcalf & Parker; resolu- 
tions adopted by a meeting of citizens of Homestead, Allegheny County, 
and the resolutions adopted at a meeting of the employés of the Key- 
stone Rolling Mill, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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By Mr. S. S. FARWELL: Of J. S. Hodges and others, citizens of Fair- 
fax, Linn County, Iowa. 

By Mr. FULKERSON: The resolutions adopted by the Tobacco As- 
sociation of Lynchburgh, Virginia. 

By Mr. SCRANTON: Of citizens of Huntsville, Luzerne County, 
Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. A. TOWNSEND: Of employésof the Cleveland Furnace Com- 
pany, of Steubenville, Ohio. 


SENATE. 
THURSDAY, February 15, 1883. 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. 
J. BULLOCK, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. FRYE. I present the memorial of Timothy B. Hussey and 
others, very prominent members of the Society of Friends in Maine and 
Massachusetts, strongly indo the N resolution offered by the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar], touching arbitration between 
nations. I move its reference to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. HOAR presented joint resolutions of the Legislature of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts relating to the termination of articles 18 
and 21, inclusive, of the treaty concluded between the United States 
and the government of Great Britain on the 9th day of May, 1873, in 
relation te the fisheries; which were read, and ordered to lie on the 
table, as follows: 


Resolution relative to the termination of certain articles of the Treaty of Wash- 
ington. 


Resolved, That justice to the fishermen and the fishing interests of the country, 
which interests previous to the of the treaty of 1873 were under the foster- 
ing care of the Government, demand that articles 18 to 21, inclusive, of the treaty 
concluded between the United States and the Government of Great Britain, on 

rthe 8th day of May, rca et be terminated at the earliest possible period. 

‘Resolved, ereof be transmitted to each of our Senators und Repre- 

sentatives in Congress, 


HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES February 6, 1883. 

Adopted and sent up for concurrence. 
EDWARD A. McLAUGHLIN, Clerk. 
SENATE, February 9, 1883. 


Adopted in concurrence, & N. G BD. Clerk. 


A true copy. 
Attest: 
S. N. GIFFORD. 


Mr. HOAR presented the petition of the Pennsylvania Woman Suf- 
frage Association, asking that the Constitution of the United States be 
so amended as to secure the AR of suffrage to all American citizens, 
without distinction of sex; which was referred to the Select Committee 
-on Woman § 

Mr. HOAR. I present the memorial of Emma C. Bubier, of Boston, 
Massachusetts, protesting against the of House bill No. 6897 
to quiet the title of settlers on the Des Moines River lands in the State 
of Iowa, and for other purposes. She says that she is an owner of land 
in the State of Iowa, which was conveyed by that State in 1858 to the 
Des Moines Navigation Company. She paid full value for the land 
and the taxes thereon for twenty years. Her title is good. She re- 
monstrates against the of any act of Congress directing that she 
shall be sued by the United States for the purpose of destroying or 
clouding her title. She says it would be an act of oppression and in 
violation of her constitutional rights. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill has gone to the Committee 
on Public Lands. 

Mr. HOAR. I move to refer the memorial to that committee. 

The motion was to. 


Mr. JOHNSTON presented resolutions of the Tobacco Association of | be 


Lynchburgh, Virginia, recommending that moss licorice be placed on 
the free-list; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. COCKRELL presented resolutions of the Short Creek Grange, 
No. 828, of Jasper County, Missouri; resolutions of Elm Spring Grange. 
No. 1020, of Johnson County, Missouri, J. E. Hutchinson, master, and 
W. C. Martin, secretary; and a petition of Carso Sipes i No. 1870, of 
Lincoln County, 5 B. R. e te Baa, E. G. Sitton, 
secretary, praying for the passage of the House bill creating a secretary 
of agriculture; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of professors ef Morrison Observatory, 
Pritchett School Institute, and Lewis College, at G , Missouri; 


of the Central College, at Fayette, Missouri, and of the University of 
Missouri, at Columbia, Missouri, praying that such action shall imme- 
diately be taken by Congress as shall secure hereafter the appointment 
of none but an astronomer of eminence and of established reputation 
as the Superintendent of the Naval Observatory, and that the new ob- 
Sservatory be erected with the aid of a commission of scientific men; 
which were referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


Mr. INGALLS presented a memorial of citizens of New York, re- 
monstrating against the repeal of the statute permitting the man 
ie 58 ie by the vaporizing process; which was ordered to lie 

e table. 

Mr. MORRILL. I have a remonstrance from O. W. Holmes, T. 
Aldrich, and John G. Whittier against any reduction of the tariff 
on books from 25 per cent, As it is extremely brief, I ask that it be 
read. It is as concise as I could make the statement of it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The memorial will be read. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 


Boston, February 13, 1883. 
To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. : 


We, the undersigned, writers of books, respectfully petition your honorable 
body not to reduce the existing tariff of 25 per cent. laid on printed books. We 
rest our petition on these ds: 

1. That the prosperity of authors is closely connected with the p ty of 
3 who are their agents in manufacturing, advertising, and selling the 

ks which they write. 

2. That American books demand American publishers, and whatever seriously 
checks the business of publishing checks the freedom of writing. 

3. That the removal or essential reduction of the existing tariff on books would 
give the foreign publisher an advan over the American publisher, by en- 
abling him to occupy the American market with books written and made abroad 
at a lower rate than they can be made in this country, 

4. That the effect will be to foree the American publisher into the publication 
of those copyright books only whose reputation has already been made or of 
books which serve professional uses, as reports of courts and school-books. 

5. The nner literature will be discouraged, and that the greatest volume 
of current literature, which isin the form of reading for the young, will be guided 
by foreign authors instead of by menand women of their own nation. 

T. B. ALDRICH. 

O. W. HOLMES. 

JOHN G. WITTIER. 
Mr. JONES, of Nevada, presented the following resolution of the 


Legislature of Nevada; which was referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, and ordered to be printed in the RECORD: 


Assembly joint resolution relative to nting ene to the surviving veter- 
ans of the Mexican War. 


Whereas more than thirty-five years have passed since the commencementof 
the war of the United States with Mexico, which memorable struggle termi- 
nated not onty in the complete success of American arms, but in the acquisi- 
tion by the General Government of a vast expanse of „ the West of 
unparalleled richness in mineral and other resources, which added to the 
general wealth of the nation as well as sure means of protection on its western 
confines; and 

Whereas many of the veterans of said war, who bared their bosoms to for- 
rae] bullets and steel and endured the dan; and hardships incidental to the 
field in an uncongenial climate, that they might bring about these glorious re- 
sults, are now far advanced in the eve: of life, are fast fading away, and 
generally in a decrepit state or E circumstances: Therefo 

Be it resolved rs So —— (the senate concurring), That our Senators in- 
structed and our Representatives be requested to use all honorable efforts to se- 
cure the passage by Congress of an act granting pensions for life to all surviv- 
ing veterans of the Mexican war who were honorably discharged from the 
service of the United States. 

Resolved, That his excellency the governor be, and is hereby, requested to 
forward a certified copy of this memorial and these resolutions to each of our 
Senators and Representatives in Congress. 

Passed January 30, 1883. 


STATE oF NEVADA, 
Department of „ 

I, John M. Dormer, secretary of state of the State of Nevada, do hereby cer- 

u that the annexed is a true, full, and correctcopy of the original on file in my 


office. 
In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the great seal of 
State. Done at office in Carson City, Nevada, this 6th day of February, A. D. 


[SEAL] JOHN M. DORMER, Secretary of State. 


Mr. JONES, of Nevada, resented the following resolution of the 
Legislature of Nevada; which was referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands, and ordered to be printed in the RECORD: 


Concurrent resolution relating to the United States surveys of the public lands 
of Nevada. 


Whereas the State of Nevada has recently secured a grant of 2,000,000 of acres 
of land for school pu: d 


aun 
the availability of such grant has been 8 by reason 
of more rapid progress of Government surveys within the last two years, and 


that should su of surveys continue the availability of such grant would 
correspondingly further enhanced; and \ 

Whereas Congress at its last session reduced the rates for executing surveysso 
low as to practically stop all ee Poe of such surveys: Therefore, 

Be it resolved by the senate (the y concurring), That our Senators in Congress 
be instructed and our resentative be requested to use all honorable means 
to secure a restoration of the rates to such a re as will secure celerity in the 
execution of the surveys of the public lands of Nevada, and to secure an ay 
priation that will be sufficient to advance the United States surveys extensively 
and with dispatch, so that a just proportion of the unsurveyed land of the State 
can be 3 annually. 

wed, That his excellency the governor be requested to forward a copy of 
this memorial to each of our Senators and our Representative at Washington. 
January 31, 1883. 


STATE OF NEVADA, 
Secretary's Office, ss: 
I, John M. eee of state of the State of Nevada, do hereby certify 
that the fo; ing is a true, full, and correct eee 9 concurrent res- 
olution rela! to surveys of public lands which passed Legislature Janu- 
ay fe 1883, now on file in my office. 


witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the seal of 
State. Done at office, in Carson City, N Feb A.D, 
[SEAL.] JOHN M. DO Secretary of State. 


Mr. JONES, of Nevada, presented the following resolution of the 
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Legislature of Nevada; which was referred to the Committee on Post- 
Offices and Post-Roads, and ordered to be printed in the RECORD: 


[Assembly joint memorial and resolution, No. 16.] 

Joint memorial and resolution relating to establishing a mail-route from El 
Dorado Cañon, Lincoln County, State of Nevada, to San Bernardino, State of 
California. 

Whereas the mail facilities from El Dorado Cafion, Lincoln County, State of 
Nevada, to San Bernardino, State of California, are inadequate to accommodate 
the growing settlements in the southern portion of this State in their communi- 
cation and intercourse with the people of San Bernardino, State of California: 
Therefore, . 

Be 5 That our Senators aud Representative in Con be, and are 
hereby, requested to urge upon the P. Mce Department the importance of 
establishing a weekly mail-route from El Dorado Cafion, Lincoln County, State 
of Nevada, Las Vegas, Pahrump, Resting Springs, Borax Works, and thence to 
Calico mining district and San Ber: ino, San Bernardino County, State of 
California. 

Resolved, That his excellency the governor be nested to forward to the 
Post-Office Department at eg city, and to each of our Senators and Rep- 
resentative in Co a copy of the foregoing resolution. 

Passed January 30, 1883. 

STATE OF NEVADA, 

Department of State, ss: 

I, John M. Dormer, e | of state of the State of Nevada, do hereby certify 
a. annexed is a true, full, and correct copy of the original on file in my 
office. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the great seal of 
State. Done at office in Carson City, Nevada, this 6th day of February, A. D. 1883. 
[seat] JOHN M. DORMER, ry of State. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York, presented a petition of citizens of Brook- 
lyn, New York, praying Congress to make wool, lumber, ores, and all 
other raw materials free of tax; and also praying the reduction of the 
duties on all iron, steel, cotton, silk, and woolen manufactures to not 
more than 30 per cent. ad valorem; which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. PLUMB presented a memorial of the Legislature of Dakota, 
remonstrating against the repeal of the 3 law; which was 
referred to the Committee on Public Lan arn 

Mr. GROVER presented a resolution of the Legislative Assembly of 
Oregon, in favor of early action by Congress on the Ni Mari- 
time Canal question; which was ordered to lie on the table, and be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: : 

Senate concurrent resolution No, 5, 

Whereas a bill for the incorporation of the Maritime Canal Company of Nica- 
ragua has been favorably reported by the Committees on Foreign Affairs of the 
United States Senate and House of Representatives at the last session of Con- 
gress, and has been made the “order of the day” on the second Monday in De- 
cember next in the Senate; and 

Whereas the Ni Interoceanic Canal will be of t benefit to the pro- 
ducers and merchants of the Pacific coast as well as of great commercial and 
political advan to our country: Therefore, 

Be it resolved, That the Legislature of Oregon, by concurrent resolution of its 
senate and assembly, respectfully urge upon the Congress of the United States 
the necessity for immediate and favorable action upon the act incorporating the 
Maritime Canal Company of Nica in order this beneficent work may 
be promptly commenced and carried to a successful conclusion, securing to our 
country an American interoceanic canal under American control. 

Adopted in the senate, September 21, 1882. 

W. J. McCONNELL, 


President of the Senate. 


GEO. W. McBRIDE, 
Speaker of the House. 


Mr. GROVER also presented a memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Oregon in favor of an appropriation of money by Congress to 
pay the additional expenses of the Indian war of 1855 and 1856 in the 
Territories of Oregon and Washington, reported by the commission ap- 
pointed to audit the same, but which was cut down by the Third 
Auditor; which was referred to the Committee on Claims, and ordered 
to be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

House joint memorial No. 7. 
To the honorable the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States: 


Your memorialists, the Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon, most re- 
spectfully represent that, by an act of the Thirty-fourth Congress, the Secretary 
of War was directed to examine into the amount of expense necessarily incurred 
in the suppression of Indian hostilities in the late Indian war in Oregon and 
ee, peee by the Territorial government of said Territory, for the mainte- 
nance of the volunteer forces engaged in said war, including pay of volunteers. 
and that he may, if in his 3 it is 8 to direct a commission o: 
three to proceed to ascertain and report to him all expenses incurred for the 
pu above specified. 

That said Secretary of War did in compliance with the eleventh section of 
said act appoint A. J. Smith, captain of United States Army, Rufus Ingalls, 
United States Army, and L. F, Grover, commissioner, to examine into the 
amount of expenses necessarily incurred in the suppression of Indian hostilities 
in the late Indian war in nand Washington Territory (in 1855 and 1856) by 
the Territorial government for the maintenance of the volunteer forces engaged 
in said war. That the said commissioners awarded as the necessary ex 
incurred in the suppression of Indian hostilities in the Indian war of 1855 and 
1856, in Oregon, 5. 9.949.383; and that said commissionersawarded as the neces- 

expenses incurred in the suppression of Indian hostilities in 1855 and 1856, 
in the Territory of Washington, $1,451,475.45. That by an act of the Thirty-sixth 
Congress, chapter 70, in relation tothe payment of the expenses of said war, it 
is provided that said claims be examined and audited by the Third Auditor 
of the Treasury, who shall allow to said volunteers the same pay and allowance 
as were paid to offi¢ers and soldiers engaged in the same ane at that period in 
the United States. That the report of the Third Auditor of the Treasury in par 
suance of u resolution of the House of Representatives, passed February 8, 1858, 
in relation to said claims, and preliminary to the final settlement and adjust- 
ment of the claims of the citizens of the Territories of Oregon and Washi n, 
for expenses incurred in the years 1855 and 1856, in repelling Indian hostilities. 

It was made by said resolution the duty of the Third Auditor of the Treasury 
to examine the vouchers and papers on file in his office and make a report to 


Adopted in the house, September 22, 1882. 


K cower 


the House of Representatives by the first Monday in November, 1859, of the 
amount respectively due each company and individuals. That the Third Auditor, 
in compliance with resolutions of 8th of February, 1859, made his report on the 7th 
of February, 1860, in which he stated he had examined the papers and vouchers 
on file in his office connected with the claims growing out of the Indian hostilities 
in O nand Washington Territory, in the years 1855 and 1856. The amount 
found due by the Auditor for military services at army rates, on the rolls of both 
Territories as reported by the commissioners, $521,379.73; amount of said claims, 
for supplies, property, &c., at said rates paid by Third Auditor, 82,193. 428.82; to- 
tal. 82,714. 808.55. The amount due for pay of volunteers, as represented by the 
rolls and reported by the commissioners, after 3 stoppages for clothing 
and other articles furnished, is as follows: Oregon Volunteers, troop services 
exclusive of field and staff, $1,409,604.53; Washington Volunteers, troop service 
exclusive of field and staff, $179,951; staff bee and field and staff 
enrolled, $42,641.18; total, $1,929,197.59. The aggregate amount of 
the supplies, transportation, property furnished employés, of various deserip- 
tions, and other liabilities, incurred in the maintenance of said volunteers as 
reported by the commissioners, and exclusive of the amounts enrolled for pay 
proper of volunteers and for use and risk of their horses, was as follows; Oregon, 
040,344.80; Washington, $961,882.39; total, 84,002, 227. 19. To which add excess 
of account of Quartermaster-General Drew, not embraced in their first report 
but set down at $333,600; as an apportionate estimate afterward reported at 
$413,632.58; excess, $80,032.58; total, $4,082,259.77, The aggregate amount re- 
rted by the commissioners for expenses incurred in both Territories was 
011,459.36. The amount reported as above by the Third Auditor, $2,714,808.55. 
Reduction by Third Auditor, eee 
Your memorialists would further report that said commissioners were much 
better rg! veal Ko judan of the value of the services of the volunteers and of the 
8 rn , they being on the ground at the time when the services 
were rendered and the propery furnished, than the Third Auditor. The com- 
do otherwise 


loggarna had 545 y —.— rt For true bar ery ee 
fore, your memo. uest your hono: e approp: to pay o 
the said balance, $3,296, ASSL, 80 awarded by the General 8 p 


648. 

Your memorialists further Ney prea and earnestly pray your honorable 
body that the volunteers in the Indian war in the Territories of Q; n and 
Washington in the years 1855 and 1856, and the volunteers in the Indian wars 
in the State of Oregon, and Territories of 3 Idaho, and Montana, in 
the years 1877 and 1878, may be recognized and included in the provisions of 
law, 3 ts of land to volunteers in Indian wars prior to And our 
Senators ngressmen are hereby requested to use all honorable means to 
secure the required appropriation and legislation necessary to carry out the 
prayer of their memorial. 

Adopted by the house October 9, 1882, 

GEO, W. McBRIDE, 
Speaker of the House. 


W. J. McCONNELL, 
President of the Senate, 

Mr. MCPHERSON. | I present a 8 of several hundred people 
engaged in fishing ange coast of New Jersey, who state that they 
are greatly injured by the steam-yacht menhaden fishing with shirred 
or purse seines along the coast. I should like to have the petition re- 
ferred to the appropriate committee. I think the Committee on Com- 
oe have the matter under consideration. It is very numerously 
signed. 

The petition was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. MITCHELL, I present resolutions of a mass-meeting of work- 
ingmen employed in the manufacture of merchant iron, nails, metal, and 
cast-iron at Sharon, Mercer County, Pennsylvania, protesting against 
the tariff bills of the Finance Committee of the Senate and the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House of Representatives as calculated to 
paralyze many industries directly affected and all others indirectly by 
the importation under lower duties of large quantities of foreign mer- 
chandise and manufactures and the exportation of the precious metals 
to pay for the same and the precipitation of another financial crisis. I 
move that they lie on the table. 

The motion was a, to. 

Mr. MITCHELL presented resolutions ofa mass-meeting of iron-work- 
ers of Allegheny City, Pennsylvania, in favor of a protective tariff and 
the adoption of the Tariff Commission report; which were ordered to 
lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of workingmen, employés of Miller, Met- 
calf & Parkin, of the Cresent Steel Works at Pittsburch, Pennsylvania, 
asking Congress to adopt no lower scale of duties than that recommended 
by the Tariff Commission; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. LAPHAM presented resolutions of the New York Mercantile Ex- 
change, praying that Congress authorize the issue of no money which it 
does not make a full legal-tender in the absence of a specific contract, 
and that it restore to the trade-dollar its legal-tender functions; which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 


ARLINGTON CEMETERY. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I am directed by the Committee on the Judiciary, 
which was instructed by aresolution of the Senate of the 6th of De- 
cember last to inquire whether any further legislation is necessary to 
secure the title to the National Soldiers’ Cemetery at Arlington, Virginia, 
to submit a report, together with an amendment to an appropriation 
bill, to be referred to the Appropriations Committee, together with a 
letter of the attorney of the claimant of the estate, making a proposal 
upon the subject. 

I desire to have this amendment printed in connection with the re- 
port, as well as printed in the ordinary way, so that itshall be kept 
together with the report hereafter, and also the letter of Mr. Page, the 
attorney. I move that the amendment be referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations. I report also from the Committee on the Judiciary a 


Concurred in by the senate October 9, 1882. 


mass of reports and documents from the Treasury and War Depart- 
ments, with maps, &., that may be of interest some time hereafter, to 
go in the files. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report on the subject in connec- 
tion with the amendment and the letter will be printed together, and 
papers placed on file in the Secretary’s office. The proposed amend- 
ment to an appropriation bill will be referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. Is the amendment to the deficiency bill? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It is intended to go on the deficiency bill. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Mr, ANTHONY asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to 
introduce a bill (S. 2486) to authorize the requirement of an oath as to 
age from recruits for the Navy before enlistment, and, in the case of 
minors, from their parents or i and to empower certain officers 
of the Navy to administer such oaths; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. FRYE (by request) asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained 
leave to introduce a bill (S. 2487) for the relief of Mrs. Sallie Carroll, 
executrix; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

Mr. SAWYER asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to 
introduce a bill (S. 2488) to enable the Secretary of War to pay the 
commissioners for services in awarding damages for flowage on the Fox 
and Wisconsin rivers, Wisconsin, in pursuance of an act of Congress 
approved March 3, 1875; which was read twice by its title. 

Me. SAWYER. I move the reference of this bill to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

Mr. HALE. Before that reference is made I should like to ask the 
Senator from Wisconsin whether this is simply a bill providing for the 
paymentof money based upon previous legislation, or whether it proposes 
new legislation ? 

Mr. SAWYER. It requires no new legislation? 

Mr. HALE. Then I do not object to its reference to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

The bill was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. SAWYER presented a letter from the Secretary of War and other 
papers relating to the pay of the commissioners 9 the dam- 
ages by reason of the flowage of lands on the Fox Wisconsin Rivers 
in the State of Wisconsin; which were referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL. 

Am from the President of the United States, by Mr. O. L. Pnu- 
DEN, one of hissecretaries, announced that the President had, on the 14th 
instant, approved and signed the act (S. 543) for the relief of the heirs 
of Thomas Toby, deceased. s 

NEW HAMPSHIRE SENATORIAL SEATS. 


Mr. BLAIR. Ioffer a resolution and ask for present action thereon. 
The resolution was read, as follows: 

Whereas by virtue of the constitution and laws of the State of New Hamp- 
shire the I lature is chosen on the Tuesday next following the first Monday of 
November biennially, which ure thus chosen is not o until 
first Wednesday of June next following, and when so organ! isand continues 
to be the Legislature of the State for two years thereafter; an 

Whereas the term of every Senator of the United States for that State regularly 
expires on the 4th day of March next following the choice of the re and 
preceding the organization thereof and during the constitutional existence of 
the Legislature organized last before the expiration of such regular Senatorial 
term: Therefore, 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be instructed to inquire and re- 
port to the Senate what legislation, if any, is necessary to enable the successor 
to such Senatorial term to be elected prior to the expiration thereof, to the end 
that there may be no vacancy in the representation of such State in the Senate 
of the United States. 


Mr. HOAR. Is it proposed to abolish the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections? Such questions are usually assigned to that committee. 

Mr. BLAIR. Not by any means. Does the Senator object? 

Mr. GARLAND. I was going to make a motion to strike out the 
Committee on the Judiciary ” and insert the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections.’’ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution goes over if the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts objects to its present.consideration. 


Mr. HOAR. I have no objection if the reference is 9 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire change the reference ? 


Mr. BLAIR. Not now; I had rather let it go over. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution goes over. 
DIRECT TAX SALES IN SOUTHERN STATES. 
Mr. JOHNSTON. I offer the following resolution and ask for its 
present consideration. 


Whereas on the Mth of April, 1882, a resolution passed the pee e 
Secretary of the Treasury to furnish certain information in regard to the direct 
tax sales in certain of the Southern States; 

Whereas the information called for has not been furnished or any reason given 
for the delay or neglect: Therefore, 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed to forward without 
delay the information ordered in said resolution of April 14, 1882. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. Let that go over. There is probably some mis- 
take about it. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will go over. 
H. B. LITTLEPAGE. 
Mr. JOHNSTON submitted the following resolution; which was re- 


ferred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate: 
Resolved, That H. B. Little; be reinstated to the rolls of the Senate as mes- 
senger, with compensation from the date of his removal. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had concurred in the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the bill (H. R. 1052) in relation to the Japanese indemnity fund. 

INTERNAL-REVENUE AND TARIFF DUTIES. 


The PRESIDENT p tempore. The morning hour is closed. 

Mr. MORRILL. move that the Calendar be postponed and the 
revenue bill be taken up. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is moved that the Calendar be 
postponed until to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
to take up the revenue bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I think it necessary to the public interest and to 
justice to have a short executive session. I move, therefore, that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the consid- 
eration of executive business. After ſorty- eight minutes spent in execu- 
tive session the doors were reopened. 


TINTERNAL-REVENUE AND TARIFF DUTIES. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. EDMUNDS inthechair). The bill 
(H. R. 5538) to reduce internal-revenue taxation is before the Senate. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I move to dispose of the schedules some of 
which were passed over, notably that of iron ore and pyrites. I ask 
that we return to that schedule, because the action on that may affect 
somewhat the action on other things. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending question when the Sen- 
ate adjourned last evening was the amendment moved by the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Beck], which will be read. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. On page 107 of the new print it is pro- 
posed to strike out section 6, and in lien thereof to insert: 

That sections 2907 and 2908 of the Revised Statutes of the United States be, 
and the same are hereby, repealed, and hereafter none of the im 
by said sections or any other provisions of existing law shall be mated in as- 
certaining the value of goods to be imported, nor shall the value of the sack, 


box, or coverings of any kind on such goods be estimated as part of their value 
in determining the amount of duties for which they are liable. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state to the Senator 
from New Jersey that he thinks his motion is not at this moment in 
order, as an amendment is pending. 

Mr. MORRILL. It would be better, I will say to my friend from 
New Jersey, to close this matter, and I think the Senator from Ken- 
tucky is prepared to offer a modification of his amendment which will 
be acceptable to the Senate. 

Mr. BECK. The chairman does not quite like the amendment as 
proposed last evening, and after consultation with him I have modified 
it so as to meet his views, I think, substantially in these words: 

That sections 2907 and 2908 of the Revised Statutes of the United States and 
section l4 of the act entitled An act to amend the customs-revenue laws and to 
repeal moieties,” approved June 22, 1874, be, and the same are hereby, repealed; 
and hereafter none of the charges imposed by said sections or any other provis- 
ions of existing law shall be estimated in ascertaining the value of to be 
imported, nor shall the value of the usual necessary sacks, crates, boxes, or 
coverings of any kind be estimated as part of their value in determining the 
amount of duties for which they are liable: Provided, That if any packages, 
sacks, crates, boxes, or coverings of ve A kind shall be of any material or form de- 
gees to evade duties thereon or designed for use otherwise than in the bona 
Jide transportation of sto the United States, the same shall be subject to.a 
duty of 100 per cent. ad valorem upon the actual value of the same. 

I think that covers the views of the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. MORRILL. I think that will be satisfactory. 

Mr. BECK. We found on examination that there were other laws 
besides those mentioned that required to be modified. 

Mr. ALLISON. I want to call the attention of the Senator from 
Vermont to a matter which has occurred to me on hearing that read, 
which is that this provision goes into effect on the passage of the act 
and the other provisions are to take effect in the future. 

Mr. BECK. Only one as to sugar takes effect in advance of the Ist 
of July. 

Mr. ALLISON. But the law itself is to take effect the 1st of July; 
the sugar provision takes effect on the Ist day of April; and this pro- 
vision takes effect immediately on the passage of the act. As it was 
read it seems to me it might lead to confusion in having so many dif- 
ferent dates. Should not this provision take effect when the law gen- 
erally takes effect? 

Mr. BECK. It ought and I supposed it did. 

Mr. ALLISON. But it says ‘‘ hereafter.” 

Mr. BECK. That means after this law takes effect. If the law does 
not take effect now, this does not begin until the law begins. Look at 
it, and it can be modified afterward if it is necessary. 


The Senator from Vermont moves 
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Mr. ALLISON. If that is the correct construction, very well. 

Mr. BECK. That is what is meant by it, but it can be changed. 
ee ALLISON. Would it not be better to say when this act takes 

ect ? ” 

Mr. BECK. That is the meaning and intention of it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Beck] as modified. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MO. L. I desire to give notice that if this bill is not com- 
pleted to-day, I hope it will be the pleasure of the Senate and I shall 
ask that the Senate will to-morrow sit long enough to complete it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state that there are 
several matters which have been passed over. Which of them is it the 
pleasure of the Senate to consider first? 

Mr. JONAS. Isee from the print laid on our desks that section 8 
was adopted last night, which I did not know of, providing— 

That in respect of all articles mentioned in Schedule E of section 5 of this act, 
this act shall take effect on and after the lst day of April, A. D. 1883. 

I move to reconsider the vote by which that section was adopted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion to 
reconsider. 

Mr. MORRILL. I trust there will be no reconsideration. Ishould 
like to hear the Senator’s reasons for asking it. It may as well be de- 
bated on the motion to reconsider. 

Mr. JONAS. I stated the reasons the other day when I opposed the 
adoption of the amendment when offered by the chairman of the Finance 
Committee. It was then understood that the matter should be laid over 
and be considered again by the Finance Committee. Iam not informed 
that the Finance Committee have taken the question into considera- 
tion. My objection to it is that it makes a discrimination between the 

schedule and all the other schedules in this bill. It provides that 
the sugar schedule shall take effect on the Ist of April, while the other 
changes of the tariff only take effect on the Ist of July, thereby doing 
great injustice to the producers of sugar who have a large portion of the 
present crop on hand and still in the market. Fully 40 per cent., as I 
am informed by a telegram from New Orleans last night, is yet on 
hand. 

I think this isan unjust discrimination. No reason has been assigned 
for it by the chairman of the Finance Committee, except that the im- 
porters and refiners of sugar desire it, considering that it would be more 
convenient for them to have the schedule go into effect at once. The 
argument of convenience will apply just as well to every other schedule 
in the bill, just as well to the impertations of woolen goods and of cot- 
ton goods and of manufactures of iron and steel, drugs and chemicals, 
and every other article named in the tariff. It is an unjust discrimina- 
tion and one calculated to do great injury to the producers of sugar in 
my State, who have on hand on their plantations and in the warehouses 
a large ion of the crop not yet marketed. 

I will ask the chairman of the Finance Committee whether the com- 
mittee have considered this question since my objection to the amend- 
ment made the other day in the Senate? 

Mr. MORRILL. I may say that so far as I know the committee 
were unanimous in favor of this proposition. 

Mr. JONAS. ‘That is not an answer to my question. I ask the hon- 
orable Senator whether the committee have considered this question 
since it was passed over for consideration? 

Mr. MORRILL. Ihave not any recollection of its having been passed 
over for the consideration of the committee since we acted upon it. 

Mr. JONAS. By common consent it was passed over and passed over 
for consideration, the honorable Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD] 
and the honorable Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Beck] both saying 
that the point suggested for the first time by me struck them as well 
worthy of consideration, and they themselves suggested that it be laid 
over for consideration by the committee, the committee having no in- 
formation on the point raised by me. 

Now, Mr. President, no reason has been given for this determination 
except the one given by the chairman of the Finance Committee, that 
the importers and refiners of sugars desire it. We are not considering 
the requests coming from any class of people; we are considering the 
public interest and the interest of all the people. There is no reason 
why this schedule should be exempted from all the other business inter- 
ests of the country. 

Mr. MORRILL. This matter was fully discussed in the committee. 
I do not think there has been a of opinion on the part of any single 
member of the committee; and it is obvious that the su schedule 
should go into operation at once even for the protection of any parties 
who are engaged inthe business. It would cause the arrestof all busi- 
ness in sugar, and I think it would very much depress the price; that 
is to say, people holding sugars on hand would have no sale for them 
until after July 1, and there would be no importations until after July 
1. There would be a virtual stoppage of the whole business. 

Beyond that I must frankly say to the Senator from Lonisiana that 
it was the intention of the committee to give the benefit to the con- 
sumers of sugar at once in relation to this article, that the reduction of 
duty should take effect on theelst of April. 

Mr. JONAS, I think it has been pretty well demonstrated by the 


debate in the Senate that the consumer of sugar is to receive very little 
benefit from the proposed legislation; but I would inquire why the im- 
porters of all other goods that are affected by this act should not have 
the same privileges? I would inquire why the interest of the importers 
and consumers of woolen goods and cotton goods and of glass, crockery, 
and manu of iron and steel should not be considered in the 
same light? Why should not their contracts be affected in the same 
manner? Everybody knows that all contracts and transactions in any 
of the articles affected by the tariff will be made with a view to the 
proposed reduction, whether it takes place in April or July. The dis- 
crimination is not just, and the only parties that can be affected by it are 
the producers in this country who yet hold in hand 40 per cent. if not 
one-half of the product of the present crop. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Thequestion is on the motion of the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Jonas] to reconsider the vote by which 
section 8 was adopted. 

Mr. JONAS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 


Mr. BUTLER (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON]. 

Mr. HAWLEY (when his name was called). I am paired with the 

I do not know how he 


Senator from South Carolina (Mr. HAMPTON]. 
would vote. I should vote ‘“‘nay”’ if he were here. 

Mr. McDILL (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. LAMAR]. If he were here, I should vote 

nay. 

The roll-call was concluded. 
T Mr. oer Tam paired with the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 

ABOR]. 

Mr. BUTLER. My colleague [Mr. HAMPTON] is paired with the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY]. 

Mr. GEORGE. My colleague [Mr. LAMAR] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. MoD IL. i. 

The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 29; as follows: 


YEAS—23. 
Beck, Grover, McPherson, Slater, 
Cockrell, Harris, Maxey, Vance, 
Coke, Jackson, Mo 4 Van Wyck, 
Farley, Johnston, Pendleton, Vest, 
Garland, Jonas, Pugh, Voorhees, 
George, Jones of Florida, Ransom, Walker, 
Groome, Kellogg, Saulsbury, i 

NAYS—29. 
Aldrich, Edmunds, McMillan. Rollins, 

Frye, , Mahone, Sawyer, 
Anthony, n, Miller of Cal., Sewell, 
yard, Hill, Miller of N. V., Sherman, 
2 Hoar, Mitchell, Windom. 
Cameron of Wis., Ingalls, Morrill, 
nger, Lapham, Platt, 
Dawes, Logan, Plumb, 
ABSENT—19. 

Barrow, Cameron of Pa., Gorman, Lamar, 
Brown, Davis of III., Hale, McDill, 
Butler, Davis of W. Va., 1 Saunders, 
Call, Fair, Hawley, Tabor. 
Camden, Ferry, Jones of Nevada, 


So the motion to reconsider was not agreed to. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I move now to return to page 26 of the new 
print of the bill—Schedule C, metals—and consider iron ore and other 
matters contained in the schedule which were passed over. I believe 
that is the first item in order of the matters over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There was but one item of the sched- 
ule passed over on page 26 of the new print, line 540. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I have an amendment to offer in line 541, to 
strike out 50 cents a ton“ and insert ‘‘$1 per ton.“ 

If it be the purpose of the protectionists of this body to protect the 
industries of this country, then certainly we should have a higher rate 
of duty upon iron ore than 50 cents a ton; orif it be the purpose to 
afford some protection within the limit of revenue, then the same reason 
exists why iron should be placed at more than 50 cents a ton for rev- 
enue purposes. Mr. John F. Quarles, late United States consul at 
Malaga, Spain, states that— 

The importation of foreign ores has increased from a little more than 24,000 
tons in 1872~73 to nearly 880,000 tons in 1880-'81— 


Showing that the increase has been yery great. 


by this consul that— 

the districts of Bilbao, Marbella, Alm 5 in Spain; Benizaf, Ain 
Sedma, and Mohkta, in North Africa, and the Island of Elba in Italy, are capable 
of producing from five to six million tons annually, or nearly two-thirds of our 
entire consumption. A large pert of this production seeks purchasers in our 
markets and w freights are low will displace domestic ores. The cost of pro- 
duction and transportation to the seaboard on the Mediterranean is less Con 
one-half of what it is in the United States. A careful investigation into this sub- 
ject 5 that in the Bilbao mines the wages of the miner ranged from 35 to 50 
cents per day. 


The census report of 1880 shows this fact, that the cost of the labor 
to put each ton of ore on board cars in New Jersey is over $2.50 per ton. 
It is also stated that when grain freights from America are good freights 


It is further stated 
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from the Mediterranean may be had at nominal prices and the freights 
on ores correspondingly low, and in 1880 and 1881 the freights on ores 
touched as low as $1.46 per ton. The ores represent a cost of $1 per 
ton in Bilbao, Spain, and with the addition of 51.40 per ton ſor freight 
the ores can be delivered here at $2.51 per ton. 

If it be the policy to close up the iron-mines of this country and get 
our product of ore from abroad, from the cheap labor of Spain, aided as 
itis by cheap return freights of ores in eats bound from the Medi- 
terranean ing grain there, let us understand it in that sense. To- 
day the mines of New Jersey and the mines of Pennsylvania and New 
York are struggling to keep their miners employed. Strikes are occur- 
ring; the miners are ill-paid and ill-fed. Trains of ore are every day 
going from the seaboard through those States to the furnaces in the 
interior, transporting the cheap ores of Spain right past the hills con- 
taining an inexhaustible supply of ore, which the owners of the mines 
can not afford to employ the labor to produce in competition with foreign 
ores. I submit that there is an injustice in this. We protect the man- 
ufacturer of iron and steel, and the manufacturers of iron and steel turn 
around and ask the Congress of the United States to give them practi- 
cally free ores from which to manufacture their product, resulting in 
the closing up of the mining industries of the country and supporting 
the mining industries of other countries. j 

As I said before, the miner stands alongside the railroad track and 
sees these immense trains of ore carried to the furnaces in the interior, 
and he has the poor consolationof knowing that hecannotbeemployed, 
although the furnace is within sight of the mine. 

It seems to me as though here is a very great ineonsistency. Ido not 
understand how the Senate can afford to place ores at 50 cents a ton to 
encourage that industry, and still keep up the duty as we have it on 
manufactured iron. 

I move that the rate be made $1 per ton instead of 50 cents. 

Mr. CONGER. I join most heartily with the Senator from New 
Jersey in support of his motion. I had intended to make that motion 
myself. There is no question but that the iron ore imported into this 
country in the shape of pyrites by the provisions of this bill would 
bring a valuable iron ore into competition with the ore of the United 
States at a far less expense than the ores of the United States could be 
obtained at. There are large quantities imported already, and if this 
provision be kept in the bill a large number of the ore works, along the 
Atlantic coast at least, and in the immediate interior, must cease their 
operations. 

I have, and I shall produce in another part of this discussion when 
I come to speak of the question of the copper contained in these ores, 
some statistics of the cost of procuring this ore and importing it into this 
country; but as I do not wish to repeat that twice, Ishall leave it until 
the r time comes. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from New zp [Mr. McPHerson], which will be 
read. 

The PRINCIPAL LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In line 505 of the bill as re- 
ported by the Committee on Finance it is proposed to strike out 50 
cents“ and insert ‘“‘$1;” so as to read: 

Iron ore, including manganiferous iron ore, also the dross or residuum from 
burnt pyrites, $1 per ton. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. I would suggest to the Senator from 
New Jersey and to theSenator from Michigan and all others interested 
in the question of the duty on iron ore, whether it would not be about 
fair to leave the law as it is at 20 percent. ad valorem. That duty 
would Sey, be protection enough to the American mines; it has 
been found sufficient up to this time at least, and I can see no objec- 
tion to placing that rate on iron ore. 

The 20 per cent. ad valorem duty has been sufficient for protection 
thus far to the owners of iron-ore mines in the United States, and it is 
some increase on the rate already fixed in the bill. On the Pacific 
coast we desire foreign ores from British Columbia to mix with the in- 
ferior ores of Oregon and California, and we are eel ore now 
the iron industry on that coast. We should be in of course, 
in having free ore, as we were interested in having free coal; but I 
should be willing to vote for a duty of 20 per cent. and leave it as the 
law now is. I think that a fair and reasonable rate. 

Mr. McPHERSON. On ore costing $1 per ton at the port of Bilbao, 
in Spain, 20 per cent. ad valorem certainly would not give a very 
protection to the mining interests of this country. en the Senator 
said, as I understood him to say, although I could not hear him very 
distinctly, that the existing rate had been sufficient protection, he failed 
to remember the fact that in 1872 there were 24,000 tons imported, and 
in 1881 it had increased to 800,000, and there is no reason under this 
rate of duty why it should not be increased this year or next to 5,000,- 
000 tons. In other words, the entire consumption of this country will 
unquestionably come from the other side under this rate of 50 cents 
which the Senate has fixed in the bill. 

Now, if the Senate will bear with me a moment I will simply draw 
the comparison as to labor employed in getting out ores and that en- 

in other occupations, as we have fixed duties in this tariff bill. 
ou take the article of oats. It is admitted in the census report that 
the labor of producing oats is equal to 20 cents per bushel, and a duty 


of 10 cents is equivalent to 50 percent. As to potatoes, the labor of 
producing them is 25 cents per bushel; the duty is 15 cents, or 60 per 
cent. As to hay, the labor of producing it is $4 per ton; the duty $2.40 
per ton, and the proportion is 60 per cent. This now represents only 
the percentage upon the labor employed. Itcosts$1 per ton to produce 
earth or clay, and the duty is $1.50, or in the proportion of 150 per cent. 
The labor of producing coal costs 50 cents per ton; the duty as we have 
fixed it by our action yesterday is 75 cents per ton, and upon the labor 
of producing coal the proportion is 150 per cent. The labor of produc- 
ing iron ore, as we have it stated by the census report of 1882, in the 
States of Pennsylvania, North Carolina, Ohio, Illinois, and New Jersey 
is $2.50 per ton; and a duty of 50 cents is equivalent to 20 per cent. 
only for labor, or much less than is given to any other occupation. 

You protect labor engaged in the mining of iron ore in this country 
under this bill to the extent of 20 per cent.; you protect labor engaged 
in coal-mining 150 per cent.; you protect labor engaged in all the agri- 
cultural pursuits from 40 to 100 per cent.; you protect the manufact- 
urers of iron and.of steel to an extravagant extent, if the statement of 
my friend from Kentucky is to be taken as the true one. Here is the 
foundation upon which all of these industries are based, the point from 
which they start, one of the great products of this country, one which 
we have in excess. We have the iron ore all over this country; we have 
coal and limestone to manufacture the product; we have the labor; but 
you deprive the laborer by your tariff bill of the means of support and 
the miner of iron, of the possibility of taking it from the hills. You 
give the miner a proportionate duty of 20 per cent. of protection, while 
you protect others to the extent I have named. You prefer to place 
the mines of Spain, of the Mediterranean, nearer in point of cost to the 
smelting-furtiaces of New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey than 
the hills or the mountains covering the ore within sight of the fires of 
our and you call that wise legislation. 

Isubmit, Mr. President, if that be wise legislation, then there is a 

t deal of unwisdom in this tariff bill. 

Mr.SLATER. The Senator from New Jersey said just before he took 
his seat that according to the view here taken there was a great deal 
of unwisdom in this bill. I fully concur with him in that statement. 
One of the great points of unwisdom in it is that wherever the farmer 
of the West has by any means or circumstances found an avenue for his 
products, aided in this instance by the return cargo of iron ore, the iron 
manufacturers at once want to take another turn of the screw and put 
on the tariff and get a little more out of the farmer. It seems from the 
statements made here that it has been ascertained that by sending grain 
in vessels to Europe and bringing thence in return iron ore cheaply an 
exchange of products ismade. Now comes my friend from New Jersey 
and wishes to put a little more tariff on iron ore, so as to intercept the 
promised traffic with Europe of the farmer in sending there his wheat, 
his corn, his bacon, his flour, &c. 

It seems to me that the last interest that is ever considered or thought 
of in the Senate is the farmer’s interest, and yet of the $800,000,000 of 
products which we send to foreign markets $600,000,000 come from the 
farm directly. It is about time that we should find some point in this 
tariff bill where the farmers are to receive—I will not say some sort of 
protection, but some sort of consideration, because they do not ask for 
protection. They always ask to have taxes taken off in order that their 
products may move more freely to market; but, on the other hand, the 
other interests desire always to put a tariff on in order to impede the 
movement of the farmer’s product. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. If permitted, I will ask the Senator from Ore- 
gon if in the schedule I have just read the agricultural interests of this 
country are not protected far in excess of what is asked onironore? I 
wish to know in what way it is to affect injuriously the farmer or the 
sale of his surplus products, if the miners in the States I have in 
short all over this Union, were protected to an exent that the products 
of the farmer might be taken by the miner at the farmer’s own door? 
I wish to ask that Senator if it is for the interest of the people of this 
whole country to have that large labor element of the country deprived 
of the means of obtaining subsistence, deprived of the means, so to speak, 
of baying the product of the farm instead of sending it abroad for a 
market? 

I believe in a diversified industry. Suppose, for instance, that to-day 
all of those engaged in mining and in man ing in this country 
should, by some unwise legislation, be deprived of a or the 
power of prosecuting that industry successfully. The result would be 
that they would be driven to agricultural pursuits. Iwish to ask the 
Senator from Oregon, who is a very able defender of the agricultural 
interests here, what would be the result? We have a certain amount 
of surplus for which we find a market abroad which affords a certain 
price. Suppose you increase that surplus two or three hundred per 
cent., by transferring the miner and manufacturer to agricultural pur- 
suits, what would be the result to the farmer? He would simply re- 
duce the price of his product by oversupplying his market. No, Mr. 
President, what we need is a diversified industry, and then all classes 
will be benefited. 

Mr. SLATER. The Senator makes an impossible condition when 
he asks me if it would not be better that we d have a home mar- 
ket for our home products; or asks whether if we should inerease our 
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surplus one or two hundredfold we should not be worse off than we are 


now. There is no probability of that. We have been told from time 
to time and from year to year that the true policy was to make a home 
market. The farmers have been told that if they would submit to 
these tariffs the result would be to bring them a home market by build- 
ing up towns and cities and manufactures. Yet after nearly one hun- 
dred years’ experience in this matter we find to-day, as it was eighty 
years ago, 80 per cent. of our foreign exports are from the farmer di- 
rectly, and instead of increasing our exports of manufactures, relatively 
speaking they are not as great as they were twenty years ago. We are 
going backward instead of going forward. The time has come when 
some of the load should be taken from the farmers’ shoulders and we 
should give them an opportunity to see if they can not better their con- 
dition. But the motion of the Senator is in the opposite direction. In- 
stead of facilitating the movement of the product of the farmer to for- 
eign countries, and increasing the possibility of a merchant marine by 
building up our shipping trade and shipping interest, it is to prevent, 
it is to cut short, to restrict our shipping interest and to impede the 
exchange of products between this and other countries. It is a step 
backward instead of being a step in the right direction. We ought to 
put this article on the free-list. There is where it ought to go. That 
is the correct policy. A, 

Mr. MILLER, of California. Mr. President, I-do not intend to pro- 
long this discussion, because I know it is utterly useless to doit. When- 
ever it is sought here to raise the duty on any article there are always 
excuses enough found for doing it. 

The duty on iron ore was 20 per cent. under the old Jaw, which, ac- 
cording to the calculations made by the Bureau of Statistics, equals 56 
cents per ton. The Committee on Finance reported in the bill before 
the Senate the rateof duty on iron ore at 50 cents. An effort was made 
to inerease it to $1, just as is now being made, and the Senate refused 
to do it. It is an increase of nearly 100 per cent. on the duties now 
levied by law. I can see no reason, notwi ing the statistics 
which have been read by the Senator from New Jersey, for increasing 
the duty. He argues that it is necessary to do so in order to protect the 
labor in mining iron ore. He states that in the vote of the 
Senate yesterday upon coal we gave the laborer who mines coal 150 per 
cent, It costs him 50 cents, as I understand him, to mine a ton of coal, 
and the protection which we put upon it yesterday is 150 per cent. 
That is what I understood him to say. I am informed that it costs on 
an average about 40 cents per ton to dig the coal and that it can be 
taken out of the mines and put on the cars for about 80 cents in Penn- 


lvania. 

Ir. McPHERSON. If the Senator will bear with me, it costs $2.50 
a ton to mine iron ore in New Jersey, and I suppose an equal cost in 
Pennsylvania and New York. You give it a protection of 50 cents a 
ton. It costs, I understand, 75 cents a ton, more or less, to mine coal, 
and you give that a protection of 75 cents a ton. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. Do I understand the Senator to say 
that it costs $2.50 a ton to mine iron ore, for the labor? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. For the labor alone. I take it from the census 
report of 1880. The cost in New Jersey is a little over $2.50 a ton to 
mine a ton of iron ore at the rate which is paid, $1.50 and $2 per day 
tor mining. - 

Mr. MILLER, of California. It may be possible that it does, but 
that is not my understanding of the matter. I think that simply the 
payment of the labor used in mining iron ore ean not be over one-half 
that sum. 

Mr. McPHERSON. In the estimate made by the consul, whose 
statement I read a moment ago, where the wages are 35 cents and 40 
cents a day, the cost was about $1 a ton on mines located near the port 
of shipment. The proportions are very great as between $2.50 in New 
Jersey at the rate of wages paid and 35 and 40 cents on the amount 
of paid in the country from which it is exported. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. It is the same old story that we have 
heard over and over again. Whenever an excuse is wanted to raise the 
duty on an article there is a masquerade of figures and statistics made 
here by which any allegation or statement can be proved. I think 
that the history of the coal importation demonstrates very clearly that 
the duty has been high enough and is high enough to-day. It is high 
enough at 50 cents. I know that it is as high as we on the Pacific 
coast want it, and we shall not vote to increase it. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President, I am not going to argue this question. 
When it was up before I caused to be read at the Clerk’s desk a very 
able presentation of this whole matter by Hon. ABRAM S. HEWITT, 
of New York, who I thought proved conclusively that the importation 
of iron ore into this country was not only no detriment to the iron 
production here, but was a benefit to it. He went on to show that he 
could put iron ore upon the cars in New Jersey cheaper than the iron 
ore in Europe could be landed anywhere on the shores, and gave the 
figures. He then said: 

A tax is put upon iron ore, which can not compete with the American ore for 
. the reneon why thie foreign ore. comes 
mis because it is low phosphorous, while most of the American ores, I am 


steel, 
foreign iron ore that comes here makes a market fora ton of Ameri- 


sorry to say, have a little too much phosphorus in them to make a good 
Every ton of 


can ore that otherwise would not be used, and does not reduce the price, because 
our ore is already sold for half the money that foreign iron ore costs laid down 
here. You reduce peoo when you have competition, but here the thing is sold 
at higher rates, and therefore it does not reduce the price of American ore, but 
by enlarging the market for it gives us a better price. 
There are no conceivable circumstances under which I think a duty should be 
laced upon American oen nor isit of any conceivable benefit to any earthly 
nterest. On the contrary, it is a positive damage to retain it. I do not import 
any foreign iron ore; I do not use any. I use my own ore, but I simply deal 
with the question as a matter of public concern, in which the consumer can be 
benefited without injury to the producer. 


Now, I propose to have a letter read written by the same gentleman 
to Hon S. S. Cox, of New York, upon this subjest, and after that is read 
I shall have no more to say, except to call attention to the vote on this 
question when it was voted upon in the Senate before. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

New York, February 5, 1883. 

DEAR Sin: Your favor of the 4th instant is received. From some furtive in- 

uiries which have come to my notice I infer that an attempt will be made in 
the House to assail the position which I took before the Tariff Commission in 
favor of free iron ore and free scrap-iron on the ground that I am looking out 
for my own 3 interests in advocating the removal of duties upon these 
articles. I observe in the Senate that two Senators, who ought to have known 
better in view of what I distinctly stated to the Tariff Commission as to my per- 
sonal interests, made this charge against me, and they have not since had the 
manliness to retract it. Let me say, then, that if there be any man in this 
country who would be injured by removal of duty from iron ore or from 
n I am that man. I am very largely engaged in mining iron ore in 
various parts of the United States, but more particularly in New Jersey, where 
I am interested in mines of magnetic iron ore nearer to the seaboard than any 
others in the country. 

Iam therefore more directly in competition with foreign iron ore than any 
one else, and the removal of the duty would injure me if it would injure any- 
— but the fact is that no foreign iron ore is sold here at less than $6 a ton 
while I am selling my ore, equally rich, for $t per ton. The removal of the duty 


will not, therefore, affect the price of my ore, as there is a margin of $2 per ton 


in my favor now, and if ore be made free I shall still have a margin of $1.50 aton. 
The reason why foreign ore comes in is because we do not uce enough ore 
low in phosphorus for the manu of pig-iron 83 for the er- 


steel process, Last year, because the country did not uce this ore, and did 
not produce enough Bessemer pig, we imported over 600,000 tons of foreign ore 
and nearly an equal quantity of foreign pig-iron. If the ore had been free, the 
pig-iron which we imported would have been manufactured here out of foreign 
ore, which would have given a Jarge additional opening for American labor, 
and would not have reduced the output of American ore one ton. It is plain, 

fore, that free ore would be a benefit to the whole country as well as to the 
iron industry in which I am 8 

So in regard to scrap-iron. Its introduction is opposed on the und that 
it will interfere with the manufacture of pig- iron. If this beso L would be greatly 
injured, as I am a large producer of pig- iron; but, asa matter of fact, cheap scrap 
and pig iron are friends and not enemies. ey can be most advantageously 
and cheaply worked in combination with each other, and the cheaper the scrap 
can be the better pe the buyer can afford to pay for pig-iron and the larger 
will be the demand when the business has adjusted If to the more favorable 
conditions thus produced. 

I amaware that the iron-masters as a body do not agree with me in my views, 
but wag Somer the gentlemen who represent them in Congress, are making a mis- 
take. ey think that we are suffering from foreign competition, whereas the 
depression in the iron business is due solely to domestic competition. Localities 
in which iron can not be made cheaply are yielding to the superior advantages 
of other regions in this country where the conditions of production are more 
favorable. No addition to the tariff can prevent this competition or interfere 
with the inevitable result of driving inferior concerns out of existence. The proc- 
ess is disagreeable, but it is necessary and healthy. 

Cheap food, cheap fuel, and cheap iron are the essential elements of growth 
and prosperity in any nation, and without them no nation can be great and free. 
The interest of the American iron-master, therefore, is not to devise methods by 
which iron may be made dear, but to find out how it may be made cheap, and 
if there be anywhere an unnecessary impediment to economy and reduction of 
cost it should be e removed. The duties on iron ore and scrap-iron are 
purely obstructive and unnecessary impediments to the cheapening of the cost 
ot iron, and they should at once be abolished. I do not think that I have any 
right to advocate my personal interest on the floor of Congress except so fur as 
they are coincident with the interests of my constituents and the whole people. 
I representa district teeming with industries, the basis and raw material of which 
is iron in some form or other. My constituents want cheap iron, therefore, aud 
in this respect their interests are in harmony with the wants of the whole peo- 
ple. The experience which I have gained as an iron-mastershould therefore be 
devoted to pointing out how iron may be made cheap, If the people think that 
there is an honest effort on the part of the iron interest to respond to just de- 
mands and to advocate obvious reforms, they will not be disposed to press for 
reductions of duty which would involve embarrassment to the business, or in 
eutting down of the wages of labor. 

The people understand that the iron business can not exist in this country 
with wages at their present level, without countervailing duties sufficient to 
make up for the difference in the wages paid here and abroad, But they will 
object, and very properly, to the imposition of duties which are 2 prohib- 
itory, and which have no effect whatever in putting up the wages of labor, but 
simply add to the cost of iron to the consumer, and produce a Joss to the com- 
munity for which there is no compensation whatever. I therefore urge upon 
the representatives of the iron interests upon the floor of the House not to seek 
to raise duties, but diligently to find out every item whieh can be made free or 
upon which duty may be reduced without injury to the business, and not to be 
deceived by the outery which proceeds from iron-masters who have works lo- 
cated in unfavorable positions, and whose final extinction from domestic com- 
petition is only a question of time. I have had to abandon such works myself, 
and I expect to abandon more of them; and I should be ashamed, as an iron- 
master and as a Representative, to ask the people of this country to indemnify 
me against my own folly, or against the inevitable and healthy progress of the 


‘ Sincerely yours, 
ABRAM S. HEWITT. 
Per S. C. N. 
You may use this letter in any way which you may see fit. 
Hon. S. S. Cox, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. BECK. This is all I care to say, but as we are going back the 
third time to make a raid on the ironschedule, because the meaning of 
this is that if the duties on iron ore and iron pyrites are to be increased, 
are to be doubled, then each item of the iron schedule will have to be 
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brought up tocompensate for this increase, and it is a new effort, although 
the tariff is now upon each one of these articles certainly 25 per cent. 
higher than either the revenue or the good of the country requires—as 
this new raid is to be opened this morning on this item, and to be fol- 
lowed all through the schedule, I want to show it again. Although 
the Senator from Ohio thought it was child’s play to read names here 
the other day, I think a record had better be kept. When this question 
was up before the Senator from Virginia [Mr. MAHONE] moved to make 
the duty 82 a ton. This is what took place as late as January 24, page 
52 of the RECORD, of the next day: 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The question is on agreeing to the amendment to 
the amendment, 4 

The first change was $1, Then the Senator from Virginia [Mr. MA- 
HONE] moved to make it $2— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
to the amendment. Those in favor will say ay; those opposed no.“ [Put- 
ting the question.] The ayes seem to have it. 

r. Harris, I ask for the yeas and nays upon that amendment. 

3 geek oper op bt 
Mr. Tse T withdraw the call on the suggestion of the Senator from Massa- 
= 8 to the amendment was rejected. 

Then the question returned on the ee of the Senator from 
New York [Mr. MILLER] to insert 51 per ton;“ so as to read: 

Iron ore, including manganiferous iron ore, $1 per ton. 

That is the amendment now pending, word for word. The yeas and 
nays were called; and the result was—yeas 11, nays 37; as follows: 


YEAS—11. 
Blair, Chilcott, ¥ Miller of N. V., 
Cameron of Pa., Co 5 Melillan, Sewell. 
Cameron of Wis., Lap 7 Mahone, 

NAYS—37. 
Allison, Davis of III. Hawley Morrill, 
Barrow, Edmunds, Hoar, Pendleton, 
Bayard, Farley, Ingalls, Platt, 
Beck, d, Jackson, Plumb, 
Brown, George, Jonas, A Pugh, 
Butler, Gorman, Jones of Florida, Rollins, 
Call, MeDill, Vance. 
Camden, Hampton, Maxey, 
Cockrell, Miller of Cal., 
Coke, n. Morgan, 


What amazes me is that in the face of a vote like that, after as full 
an argument as was had, we should within three weeks come to the 
same proposition and ask the Senate to reverse its action and to reverse 

the action of the Tariff Commission and the Committee on Finance and 
the deliberate action of the Senate upon a call of the yeas and nays, 
and put the duty at a dollar aton. What inducement is there? What 
new light has now come to us that we did not have then after the full 
discussion that was had before the Tariff Commission and before the 
Senate and before the country? Ihope Senators who change their votes 
will give good reasons for doingso. If there is to be a raid upon the 
whole iron schedule, then item by item it has to be taken up and down, 
because succeeding in doubling the duty on this item isan avowal that 
they do not intend a tariff bill to pass this year. 

Mr. ROLLINS. The Senate changed its mind the other day in less 
than an hour upon the sugar question, and the Senator from Kentucky, 
I believe, went so far as to change his mind also upon the vinegar ques- 
tion. He ought to allow other Senators the same privil 

Mr. BECK. I gave very good reasons for my change of mind on the 
vinegar question and placed them on the record. I desire other gentle- 
men to do the same thing, That is all I ask them to do. 

Mr. ROLLINS. It is presumed that any Senator who chahges his 
mind will be able to give a very good reason for it. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The Senator from Kentucky will permit me to 
say that I was not present in the Senate at the time the discussion took 

lace in respect of iron ore. I was unavoidably absent. Had I been 

ere I should have tried to have given some reasons why the duty on 
iron ore should be fixed at least at $1 per ton instead of 50 cents. I 
wish the Senator further to understand that it is not my purpose to 
change any other article upon the iron schedule save and except one, 
where I think there is as gross an injustice as in this case, and I will 
call attention to that at the proper time. 

It seems to me as though the letter of Mr. HEWITT was the strongest 
argument that I could possibly make in defense of the position I have 
taken. If I understand aright the reading of that letter, Mr. HEWITT 
confesses that his ore is worth $4 per ton at his mine. His mine is as 
favorably located to his manufacturing establishment as perhaps the 
mine of any manufacturer in the United States of America, but a few 
miles and with good transportation between the mine and the iron- 
works. Mr. HEWITT also has a large manufacturing establishment on 

` the shores of the Delaware River, where foreign iron can be unloaded 
onto his own dock. Now, take the statement of Mr, Quarles, the con- 
sulin Spain, ho says that iron ore can be put down on the American shore 
at a cost first of $1 per ton for mining and transporting it to the sea- 
shore, and with an additional cost by steam and sail, an average cost of 
$1.41 per ton for transportation, making cost here $2.51 a ton. Mr. 
HRwirr says the value of ore to him at his mine is $4 per ton, while it 


is shown he can deliver the foreign ore at his own dock on the Delaware 
for $2.50 per ton. 

Mr. BAYARD. May I interrupt the Senator for a moment? 

Mr. McPHERSON. Certainly. 7 

Mr. BAYARD. Before the Tariff Commission the rate of freight upon 
iron ores was stated to be less than 15 shillings sterling per ton. That 
itself is about $3.50. However, it should be stated in justice to Mr. 
HEWITT that he never imported a ton of iron ore in his life. 

Mr. McPHERSON. And I never questioned the truth of Mr. HEW- 
Trr's statement in this or any other matter. Iwill do no injustice to Mr. 
Hewitt. I wish everybody to understand that so far as I am concerned 
Iwill never impute to him any improper motive whatever. I believe 
Mr. HEWITT to be a very high-toned, honorable gentleman. Ido not 
believe that he would encourage any legislation here in his own interest, 
but he would give the best information he could for the general interest 
of the whole country, with respect to any matter affecting legislation, 
whether he was interested in the matter personally or not. But I do 
submit the question, and it comes right back to this, the whole tendency 
of leaving the schedule fixed at 50 cents per ton will close up the mining 
industries of this country and encourage the shipment of foreign ores, 
and I think the letter of Mr. Hewrrr tends to show it. If his ore at 
the mine represents a cost of $4 per ton, while the foreign ore can be 
sold here without loss at $2.51 per ton, it is a full answer, and concludes 
the whole subject, so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The views of Mr. Hewirr were quoted early in 
this debate when the subject was under discussion before and I think 
exactly the same document that has now been read was read once be- 
fore. I replied to it then at some length and I might with the same 
propriety have my read now to enlighten the Senate in answer 
to the arguments eby Mr. Hewitr. I do not propose to do that; but 
Lask attention to the reply made by a very able gentleman, Mr. Ely, 
a highly ble citizen of Cleveland, Ohio, who is probably more 
familiar with the subject of iron ores in all their varieties than any 
other man in the United States. He isso regarded among the gentle- 
men engaged in that business, and I have here what he says in reply 
to Mr. Hewitt. Lask the Secretary to read it. If we have got to go 
into the opinion. of private persons I prefer to take the opinion of some 
one who knows all about the matter. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 


It was asserted by Hon. A. S. HEWITT, before your commission, at the Saint 
Paul session, that iron ore is an earth.“ and costs only the labor of shoveling 
out, and that each ton of foreign ore brought here, so far from damaging home 
mining, causes the consumption of a ton of native ore that would otherwise not 
be used. The writer does not find iron ore defined by any other authority asan 
“earth,’’ Search however, through the existing tariff we find “earths” 
classified and dutiable, as follows: Unwrought clay, pipe-clay: fire-clay, $5 per 
ton; kaolin the same; and fuller’s earth, & per ton; all specific duties. Asa 
matter of fact, iron ore is not, as a rule, dug outlike an earth. Over 90 per cent. 
of the New Jersey and New York magnetic ores are only won from the ground 
b; al peat § and costly und: worki involving as much expenditure 
0 and labor as that ap yed in smelt the raw stock in the blast-fur- 
nace, Thesameeminentauthority () (Hon. A.S. HEWITT) ing as the largest 
e endeared in New Jersey, replying to the petition of Morris 
for an increased duty upon iron ore, . tells the: 
based on total misconception of the case, reiterating the above, and sa; 


with an equal portion of foreign ores the resultant product in blast-furnace is a 
pig-iron fit for the Bessemer converters; that the miners should therefore peti- 
tion for the free admission of foreign ore to enlarge the market, and enhance the 
yaon of American ores, and enable him to pay the miners better wages for their 
wori 

If this claim, “ that the consumption of inferior or low- le native ores is 
enlarged by the free use of foreign ores,” be true, it uld be easily sustained 
by facts, especially in relation to the mines of the seaboard. Such evidence has 
not, however, been presented. In direct contradiction to this claim the writer 
offers the following instance which is within his personal knowledge: A single 
Bessemer-steel company purchased over 50,000 tons in 1874 75 of the 88 O- 
rus butsulphury Morris County ores. If a total annual import of less than 40,000 
net tons some years since induced the consumption of a like amount of low- 
8 but sulphury New Jersey ores, then, by Mr. sinea; there 
should have been a demand for 600, tons of the same class in 1881 for Bes- 
semer use, but in point of fact not a single car-load of the New Jersey ores re- 
ferred to 3 sold in that year for the purpose of mixture with foreign ores for 


er pig. 
Reckless eee bem end devoid of foundation, as to the resources and 
quality of American ores have been persistently ted before the Tariff Com- 
mission, and attained the most astonishing . veg and credence in quarters 
to which the trade and the public have been accustomed to look for sound judg- 
mentand sufficient knowl for a fair treatment of the question of the proper 
duty upon foreign ores. Besidesthe Chester and Green Pond districts, there are 
New Jersey mines idle to-day that have produced pure Bessemer ores, quite 
as free from both sulphur and phosphorus, and almost aslow in silicon, as the 
average foreign ores. Other mines are also idle, having abundant deposits of 
ore higher in silicon, but admirably adapted for mixture with the richer class, 
One mine in the Pogan belt (referred to by State geologist in his report for 1873), 
producing pure and high-class Bessemer ore, has steadily oped, but i 

roduct for years past been used for ordinary foundery iron, use it pays 

tter to sell or use it for that perpus than for mer, 

This list might be enlarged, but sufficient has been said to convince any candid 
mind of the rdity of the Hewitt theory, and to prove the suitability of a con- 
siderable class of New Jersey ores for use in the Bessemer acid process, 


Mr. SHERMAN. I will not goover the ground again, but will state 


that when this subject was under debate before I showed by an official 
document, by the report of a consul of the United States in Spain, that 
this ore brought in competition with our ores in this country was dug 
out by labor paid at from 20 to 30 cents a day; that it was transported 
from the place of production tosome port in Spain or North Africa, and 
brought from there at a very low rate, and the actual cost of mining it 
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there is probably not than between one and two dollars a ton, 
and it can be delivered here at about $2.80 a ton. I think that is the 
average. 

So the duty of 20 per cent. upon the whole cost of the iron ore, in- 
cluding the cost of transportation, is 50 cents per ton, and it was pro- 
posed to put it in the bill at 50 cents a ton specific; but now we have 
so changed the law by the bill that the ad valorem duty will not be 
levied upon the cost of transportation, so that the ad valorem duty of 
20 per cent. now would only be about 20 cents a ton, and with such a 
duty as that levied upon iron ore it may be brought from Spain and 
Africa to compete with the ores in our country and in all parts of our 
country. 

The whole iron industry rests upon protecting the raw labor, youmay 
say, the labor that enters into the mining of ore far more than it does 
upon labor for rolling out the iron. It depends upon the raw material, 
and when you break down the iron-ore industry and the pig-iron in- 
dustry in this country you will not have any rolling-mills in the coun- 
try two years afterward. The whole base on which thesuperstructure 
of our iron industry is builtis struck at right and left by this tariff bill, 
and in my judgment will be absolutely destroyed in some branches of 
manufacture, All depends upon the pig-ironand upon the iron ore. If 
the ore can be imported from Spain and from Africa, those who roll the 
iron will soon find that it is a good deal cheaper to take that iron ore to 
England and Scotland to be manufactured and brought here, and thus 
the very foolish policy of these great manufacturing companies that 
make Bessemer steel and import their iron ore from Spain and Africa 
and their pig-iron from Scotland will destroy themselves by destroying 
the industry upon which their manufacture is founded, for as soon as 
they show that cheap ores from Spain and Africa and the cheap pig- 
iron from Scotland can be brought into this country by them, it will be 
found that it will be cheaper to carry the ore to Scotland and England, 
there roll it into bar-iron, and send it here in competition with their 
work. I say to them, and I am glad to speak to them and have them 
hear me, that if the manufacturers in this country of iron and steel— 
these great corporations that have sold so much iron within the last 
three or four years—will abandon the doctrine of protecting the Amer- 
ican labor on which their industry is built and seek in foreign markets 
cheap iron ore and cheap pig-iron, they will destroy the sentiment by 
which their industries have been built up and maintained. 

That is all I desire to say. I am willing to vote fora reasonable rate 
of duty to protect the labor of the people in this mining. 

Mr. MAXEY. Mr. President, the Tariff Commission first, the Com- 
mittee on Finance second, and the Senate asin Committee of the Whole 
third, provided as follows: 

Iron ore, including manganiferous iron ore, also the dross or residuum from 
burnt pyrites, 50 cents per ton. 

Now, in this fourth stage we are called upon here to double the rate of 
duty upon iron ore. If this tariff bill is worth anything, if it is enti- 
tled to the slightest respect, and I do not commit myself on that point, 
it should be a bill in which each and every schedule, metals, woolen 
goods, cotton goods, and so on, is adjusted to every other schedule and 
in which each and every item of that schedule should be adjusted to 
each and every other item. The machinery of a tariff bill, in its very 
nature, to be worth anything should be adjusted like the machinery of a 
watch, each part perfectly adjusted to the other, and the whole thus ad- 
justed, working smoothly and harmoniously in the performance of its 
functions. It follows, therefore, that when certain rates are fixed in the 
general scheme, those rates can not be thereafter changed as to partic- 
ular articles without to the extent of the change deranging the system. 

The whole tariff u iron rests upon this principle of adjustment 
beginning with ore, the tariff on the ore at 50 cents per ton. It 
is now proposed to reverse our action at 50 cents and doublethat. We 
shall thereby derange the whole iron schedule, and to that extent de- 
range the entire tariff scheme as agreed on in Committce of the Whole. 
The assigned reason for a revision of the tariff is reduction of taxation. 
All the reduetions yet made leave too much to be collected; yet here is 
a proposition deliberately made to increase the tariff on iron ore 100 per 
cent., although it is not pretended even that this increase is necessary 
for revenue, but for protection. 

Sir, during the whole of sor proceedings in the Senate every conces- 
sion granted in Committee of the Whole which has been made by the 
iron manufacturers, woolen man 
other great protective interests to the people, the tax-payers, is being 
taken back since we have got into the Senate. Sir, the mask is re- 
moved from the hidden features of Mokanna; it is laid aside, and be- 
hold protection, unblushing, hideous, cold, cruel inequity marked on 
every feature, staring us in the face. This is no longer scarcely pre- 
tended to be advocated as a bill to raise revenue to support the Govern- 
ment; no longer is it claimed to be a bill to relieve an overtaxed peo- 
ple, as we were told at the last sessien, when, it will be remembered, a 
plea was made by the Senator from Ohio to take the tax off matches so 
as to it the poor Irishman to smoke his pipe lighted by an unpro- 
tected sated, Oh, no; no more of that; but from beginning to end of 
this bill revenue is retired to the rear and protection comes to the front. 

Sir, a statesman of past days, looking into the future and seeing what 


was then attempted by protectionists, prophesied with great truth as to | 


cotton manufacturers, and- 


what is transpiring here and now. In one of the ablest speeches that 
was ever made in probably the ablest debate that ever took place in 
this body on the subject of a protective tariff, in 1824, Mr. Hayne said, 
and I read from him only these sentences referring to protection: 

I will invoke gentlemen on the other side, while we yet pause on the brink of 
this mighty danger, in the name of liberty and the Constitution to examine this 

uestion carefully and candidly; and if they shall search in vain in our great 
charter for power to pass this bill, they must surely suffer it to perish. 

I repeat the invocation to-day. Where is your power in our -great 
charter to pass a bill protecting one portion of your fellow-citizens at 
the expense of others equally entitled to the safeguards of our charter? 

The words of warning of the great Carolinian are apples of gold in 
pictures of silver. 

Again he says: 


This system is in its very nature FROGRESSIVE. 


And in order to emphasize the full force and effect of that word pro- 
gressive,’’ he had it placed in Roman capitals. 
This system is in its very nature PROGRESSIVE. Grant what you may now, the 
manufacturers will never be satisfied; do what you may for them, the advocates 
of home industry will never be content until every article imported from abroad 


which comesinto competition with an e at home shall be prohibited, 
until, in short, foreign commerce beentirely cut off. £ 


And we are going along step by step to that end. All the t man- 
ufacturing industries are to be protected, but that dest of all the 
industries of thisand of all the lands, the agricul together with the 


miner, mechanic, and other non-protected workers, are to pay for all 
this protection. Sir, it is not right. 

Gentlemen who entertain the views that I do, and who believe as I 
do, that we have no constitutional power to levy a tariff for any pur- 
pose other than to raise a revenue to carry out the purposes enumerated 
in the Constitution and those necessarily growing out of the enumerated 
powers, are twitted because it is that when it comes to an in- 
dustry in our own State we, like the rest, are willing to unite with this 
band for the purpose of dividing the swag. Sir, I repel that with all 
the power that is in me so far as it concerns me. 

An instance was given, and the only one which with a microscope 
was thought might be drawn out of my record to support this assertion, 
was that I had favored puttinga tax upon the introduction of liveanimals, 
and therefore it was concluded that it was the interest of Texas that 
there should bea tax laid upon live animals, and that hence I voted in the 
interest of that State at the expense of other States so situated as not 
to be able to profit by the importation. Vain assumption! 

Mr. President, if I were not a passably good business man I might 
possibly be accused of believing something of that kind; but does not 
every Senator here know that Texas, lying on the border, where cattle 
can be introduced without difficulty and in great numbers, it is to the 
interest of the State of Texas that she should have free of , with- 
out Federal taxation, as many cattle brought into that State as she can 
get? Why? Because you add taxable values to the State and you de- 
crease the taxation of every citizen by increasing the amount of taxa- 
ble property. So if I were controlled in my votes by that which would 
benefit the State of Texas to the injury of the rest of the Union I 
should have voted in favor of that;.but from my standpoint, looking 
upon it as I did, this was a taxable article which should pay its way 
through the custom-house the same as anything else. 

Live- stock imported into this country are just as proper subjects of 
taxation as the clothes that you or I wear or the workin wears. 
The people who import live-stock do so for profit, are able to pay like 
anybody else who imports, and ought to pay, and to place these animals 
on the free-list was in my judgment unfair to others not thus favored; 
so my vote stands for the general good, and not for the special benefit 
of anybody. I find no fault with anybody’s vote, but that is my rea- 
son for my vote, and it needs no defense. 

It was a tax which had been upon the statute-books for years, not 
complained of by anybody. It was alow-revenue tax of 20 per cent., 
protecting nobody but helping the revenue. It was left by the committee 
at 20 per cent., and I did not move in Committee of the Whole to raise 
that; I did not move in committee to lower that; but I took it as it 
was reported to us by the Tariff Commission and by the Committee on 
Finance, as a just and fair share of what that article should pay, and I 
believed then, as I do now, that I ought to vote for it, notwithstand- 
ing the interest of my State considered separately would have caused 
me, had I been controlled by that alone, to have voted the other way. 
But from the to the end of this bill, having the courage of 
conviction under any and all circumstances, honestly and sincerely be- 
lieving as I do that we have no right to lay and collect a tariff for any 
purpose other than for the support and maintenance of the Government 
in so far as concerns the enumerated objects in the Constitution and 
those growing thereout, I carry out those convictions, and I challenge 
mortal man to show wherein, on that or anything else, I have ever de- 
viated from that principle or cast a vote in this body for the benefit of 
my State to the injury of the rest. I favored then, as I do now and 
always shall, a free-for-all race, and I have invariably taken the pe 
tion that I wanted no special protection for my people over and above 
that which was granted to all the people of this country. 

Mr. President, the doctrine as laid down in the case of the Loan As- 
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sociation vs. Topeka, in 20 Wallace, in which the very able opinion was 
delivered by Mr. Justice Miller, is the true doctrine, namely: 

To lay with one hand the power of the Government on the property of the citi- 
zen, and with the other to bestow it upon favored 8 to aid private 
enterprises and build up pee fortunesis none the less a robbery because it 
done under the forms of law and is called taxation. This is not legislation. It 
is a decree under legislative forms. 


That is the opinion of the Supreme Court. I indorse in all its length 
and breadth their fearless exposition of the law in that case, and the 
principles there enunciated are traversed in every line of this bill; and 
as to this bill, what shall we do about it? I must confess I have had 
more trouble in my mind to decide that question than I have had in 
regard to any measure which has ever come up. 

I regard this as a bill of abominations, I regard the tariff bill as it 
now stands upon the statute-book as a billof abominations. Which to 
choose of these two great evils—the only alternative presented to us— 
is a question and a very grave question in my mind, and I think I 
shall be very much like the traveler in Arkansas when he asked a man 
at the forks of the road which one led to a certain Said he, 
“ both lead to it; it makes no difference which you take; you will wish 
you had taken the other before you get there.’ I think that is the way 
with us Democrats in regard to these two bills. They are both bad. 
Whether to vote for this tale of horrors or against it and let the old 
horror stand is a question hard to settle. My great consolation is that 
next winter, with a Democratic House, an equally divided Senate and 
an aroused people behind them determined to be righted we can do 
far better than with the present iniquitous tariff or with this iniquitous 
bill. 

I have always proceeded upon that idea and I say now that if the 
men who honestly and sincerely believe in this ee BS will go forth 
before the people, holding out the banner of equal and exact justice to 
all and exclusive privileges tomone, will have the courage of their con- 
victions and go right among the man ing industries and among 
the people of all avocations and talk to the laborer who is not pro- 
tected in favor of the theory which I advocate, they will win. Unfurl 
the banner of equal and exact justice toall, exclusive privileges to none. 
In hoc signo vinces. A better day is dawning. I say to the overtaxed 
people, be of good cheer, have courage, inspire courage in your chosen 
leaders, and we will win. Why, sir, when that t labor convention 
met some time ago at Cleveland, where they had had a tariff-for-protec- 
tion plank on their platform for years, when the question of a tariff for 
revenue and whether or not protection protected the laborer was fully 
discussed in that convention, that plank went out of the platform and 
that convention representing the laboring men of all industries have 
come to a new stand upon the platform and in the end will fight under 
the banner of equal and exact justice to all and exclusive privileges to 
none. 

Sir, I have nothing against the manufacturing industries. They are 
necessary in this country; they should receive the same care and atten- 
tion as all the other industries of this country receive; no more, no less. 
They should receive the benefit of wholesome laws designed for all. 
This Government hasno constitutional warrant for interm with 
private industries. Laissez faire is the true motto. Let alone, left to 
themselves, all industries will adjust themselves each to the other. 

But I rose for the purpose of placing on record this clear, deliberate 
statement of a man who has had but few superiors in the Senate, Mr. 
Hayne of South Carolina; and what he said fifty-nine years ago is going 
on to-day, the difference only being that then the pretense was that 
it was to protect those ing industries which had been started 
during the war of 1812-15, and should enjoy the fostering hand of 
the Government. Now it is bold, unblushing protection for the sake of 
protection—a tariff for protection with revenue as an incident. All 
that talk about struggling industries is now thrown aside, and here 
we have the doctrine of protection for protection’s sake boldly pro- 
claimed under a bill pretendedly to regulate tariff duties, in which we 
have no right under the Constitution, in my judgment, to do anything 
except raise a revenue for the support and maintenance of the Govern- 
ment, Here the support and maintenance of the Government is sec- 
ondary; the protection of monopolies is paramount. 

Sir, it would be to me a source of infinite joy if every Democrat in 
this land would rise with the co of his honest convictions as to 
the true import and meaning of the itution and go forth to bat- 
tle against the protected monopolies and in favor of the people and use 
the power of unanswerable argument against concentrated powers. A 
united front of earnest, fearless, intelligent Democrats for the right, 
with no compromise or complaisance to error on this great question, 
would assure a Democratic victory in 1884, and with it restored pros- 
perity to all industries and a faithful administration of the Government 
under the Constitution according to the faith of the fathers. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Mr. President, when this question 
was before the Senate some days ago I took occasion to fully express 
my Views upon it, and I shall not detain the Senate this morning by 
going over the argument that I then made to any great extent. 

The Senator from Kentucky has brought in and read a portion of the 
record of the House of Representatives, setting forth the views of an 
iron-master. There are some statements made in that which I think 


are not borne out by the facts, and I desire to call the attention of the 
Senate to those particular points. 

If I remember correctly the reading of the letter from the RECORD, 
it stated that the foreign ores with which we are brought in competi- 


is | tion can not be brought here and sold for less than $6 per ton; that 


some of our ores are selling for $4 per ton, and therefore there was no 
need of ee m. I have here the returns of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, which show that last year there were imported into this country 
577,118 tons, valued at $1,655,000 in round numbers, which makes the 
average value of the iron-ore imported into this country last year a little 
less than $3 per ton, instead of $6 ton. So much for that. 

As to the selling price of ish ores in this country, I have here a 
statement furnished me by an iron-master whose knowledge of the facts 
can not be questioned, whose reputation is well known to the country. 
I speak’ of Mr. Burden, of Troy, New York. 

The: nt price of the Bilbao ores, free on board at Perth Amboy, New Jer- 
sey, 

And not $6, as has been stated— 
and no foreign ores can be imported for less. 


The value of the magneticores on the shores of Lake Champlain, New 
York, delivered free on board the cars at Plattsburgh or other points 
on the lake, is $3.50 per ton. As I stated a few days ago the cost of 
freight, when navigation is open, is about $1 per ton, which makes the 
cost of these ores about $4.50 delivered in New York city, where for- 
sign ores are now sold at $3.25. 

t will thus be seen that these ores do come into direct and most ruin- 
ous competition with the mining of ore in this country. 

A further statement made in that letter, namely, that every ton of 
foreign ore imported into this country instead of competing with our 
native ores leads to the consumption of an equal quantity of native 
ores, is not borue out by the facts as presented to the Senate the other 
day. I willnotgo over that statement, but simply say that we have in 
this country ores of equal quality with the best that are imported from 
Ppa or Africa, with an equally low of phosphorus and equally 

pted to the production of steel or er rails, and for every ton 
of African or Spanish ore which comes into this country there isadiminu- 
tion of an equal amount in the consumption of American ores suited to 
this purpose. i i ` 

It is well known that the DA ores of the Lake Superior region 
in northern Michigan are as well adapted to the manufacture of steel 
and Bessemer rails as any ores in the world, and they are so used in im- 
mense quantities at Chicago and at other points. It is also well known 
that steel rails are to-day manufactured in Colorado without the admix- 
ture of any foreign ore or iron. We have in this country ores pure 
enough to manufacture all the steel rails that we require, 

The only question to be settled here is whether we shall give such a 
rate of protection to the mining of iron ores in this country as will en- 
able us to supply the entire home demand from our own mines. The 
iron industry rests primarily on iron ore, and if we have not the iron 
ore and are not to use it in this country or can not produce it here, then 
it is useless to attempt to carry on the manufacture of iron at all. It 
would be much cheaper to go to England and buy our finished ironand 
our finished steel than it would be to go to Spain or to Africa for our 
ores and to Nova Scotia for our coals. 

One of the chief arguments used in favor of the protective system is 
that it is to enable a new country to develop the resources given it by 
nature. It hasbeenshown here by the Senator from New Jersey—and I 
produced the fi myself a few days ago to show—that the average 
cost of mining iron-ore in this country is at least 82. 50 per ton as against 
$1 in Spain or Africa. A lowerrate of protection than that p by 
the amendment of the Senator from New Jersey will not be sufficient 
properly to protect and to encourage the development of the iron-ore 
industry in this country. For that reason I advocated the proposition 
when the question was originally before the Senate, and I moved the 
same amendmentnow moved by the Senator from New Jersey—that the 
duty on iron ore should be made $1 a ton. I believe that it is neces- 
sary in order that the mining may be properly carried on. I believe 
that that is not too much in proportion to the duty which we have placed 
on the finished iron and the finished steel, and I for one am opposed to 
placing proportionately higher rates of duty upon the finished product 
than upon what may be termed the raw material. 

I want to say here that I believe that section of the country which is 
more particularly engaged in the manufacturing of what may be con- 
sidered the finished products of all kinds, in the manufacture of cloths, 
in the manufacture of all the things which go into the immediate con- 
sumption of the le, is quite as much interested in retaining the iron- 
ore industry and the pig-iron 3 the le who are directly 
engaged in these industries; ſor if we levy such a rate of duty upon 
iron ore that that industry shall to a large extent fail, if we shall levy 


such a rate of duty upon pig-iron that the industry here shall to a large 
extent cease, then we at once decrease the consumers in this country, 
and then that section of the country producing the finished product 
will lose its market. 

Mr. President, if we are to have a protective system it must reach to 
each and every one of these industries alike. 


No portion of the country 
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can be prosperous under a system of laws which shall bring disaster or 
failure to any other section or interest of the country. 

One other proposition which was set forth in the letter read here was 
an argument in favor of the introduction of scrap-iron free of duty. 
That proposition seems to me so unreasonable, in fact I may say so 
monstrous in connection with the iron industry that it needs little or no 
answer; for any man who knows anything about manufacturing iron at 
all knows that if scrap wrought iron can be brought into this country 
free, it would at once destroy the manufacture of pig-iron entirely in 
this country. The scrap-iron can be taken and reconverted into finished 
forms of bar-iron or rails or any other form at an expense of only from 
$6 to $10 a ton. If that can be brought in here free, then our demand 
for pig-iron will cease at once and it will not be manufactured at all. 

We have placed the same rate of duty upon scrap-iron and scrap-steel 
that we have upon pig-iron. That is wrong. It should have been $2 
or $3 per ton higher. We have made, in my judgment, a great mistake 
in fixing the duty upon scrap-iron at the same rate that we have put 
upon pig-iron, and we shall make a greater mistake if we leave the duty 
on iron ore only at 50 cents a ton when it should be at least $1, 

Mr. VAN WYCK. If I understand the Senator from New York cor- 
rectly, I think he made a statement substantially as the Senator from 

Ohio did, that if the duty is raised on ore now from 50 cents to $1 it 
will necessarily require a change in the rates fixed upon the produc- 
tions of iron. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. The Senator certainly could not have 
understood me to make any such statement, for I made no such state- 
ment. When the bill was first under consideration in the Committee 
.of the Whole I did not hesitate to make the charge then that the manu- 
facturers of the high grades of iron and of Bessemer steel in this coun- 
try had so manipulated the schedule as to place the rates much higher 
in proportion upon the finished article than upon the raw material. 
The Senate did somewhat reduce that schedule. Whether it has yet 
brought it down to a point where it is in proportion to the present rate 

.of duty upon pig-iron and upon iron ore I am not well informed at this 
time, for I have not given it careful consideration, but I haveno doubt, 
as I stated originally, that the schedule which was presented to the 
Senate was out of all proportion; that it was much higher proportion- 
ately upon the high grades of iron and of steel than it was upon pig: 
iron or iron ore. What the ratio will prove to be when the Senate s 
have finished the bill, of course I do not know. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Then I suppose I obtained that idea from the 

Senator from Ohio. There seems to be such a conflict among the men 
in the iron interest that it is pretty difficult to know what just one 

„Class and another desire; and in fact this whole tariff is arranged relative 
to conflicting interests, one with another. 

I do not desire to say a word about the merits of this amendment; 
they were abundantly discussed and passed upon by the Senate before, 
but I am waiting patiently to hear from the Finance Committee on the 
subject. I desire to follow the committee as far as I can in its tariff 
recommendations, but I yet have been unable to hear a single word 
from them as to whether they desire their handiwork to be perpetuated 
by a vote of the Senate on this subject of ores. As I understood, the 
commission placed this duty at 50 cents a ton, the Finance Committee 
at 50 cents a ton, and then by an overwhelming majority this body, 
in Committee of the Whole, placed it at 50 cents a ton; and, therefore, 
it was natural that the Finance Committee should be heard upon this 
subject to know really whether they still desire to continue this duty 
at50 cents a ton, or whether they approve of the increase now 1 Honea 
I do not know. We get very much of our inspiration and informa- 
tion and orders from the Finance Committee on this tariff bill, and yet 
they are leaving us here to rope entirely in the dark. They sit by 

and suffer the Senator from New Jersey and the Senator from New Yor 
to rise and deal heavy blows at this bill, and there is not a single re- 
sponse from the Finance Committee. Why the chairman of the Finance 
Committee does not manifest his usual anxiety about it and his usual 
regard, I do not know. Ordinarily he does show his displeasure at 
times at a suggestion or an argument by expressing a very emphatic 
desire that we should take a vote, giving us to understand that he need 
not enlighten us on the subject. But we are here groping in the dark 
on this subject, and I wonder at that. 

We knew that this bill was full of mysteries. So we were told at 
the last session, and therefore it was important that we should havea 
Tariff Commission to make the crooked things straight, so that we 
might fully understand them. Then when it came here as the delib- 
erate work of this committee it is so mysterious that as a matter of 
course we to follow the committee in their requests, and so we 
go on with this work, full of mystery; and when finally iron ore after 
an overwhelming vote in the Senate was placed at 50 cents a ton, it 
was then asked that it should be passed over. What was the reason? 
The reason was given that they were expecting an assay of some ores, 
an examination, and that that assay would be here onthe morrow; but 
I do not understand that that assay has come yet. The Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. CoNGER] in asking to have this passed over until the 
morrow made the application expressly on that account. I wouldask 
him if that assay has been reported yet? Has that assay come to the 
Senate yet? 


Mr. CONGER. It has come to me. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. The chairman lost all his interest in this matter 
and is not willing to impart to the Senate the information that that 
assay contained. That was the ground of passingitover. All thesug- 
gestion made was that there was an assay to be reported here; and now 
the assay has come, but the attention of the Senate is not called to it. 
What information it may contain is another mystery. At the time I 
doubted very much whether that was the reason; of course it was the 
Senator’s reason, but I did not think at the time it was the real reason. 

Mr. CONGER. The Senator will allow me? 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Certainly. 

Mr. CONGER. There was not a word said about an assay of iron ore 
that I know of. It was in regard to “‘ pyritesand the copper contained 
therein,“ and when we reach that branch of the subject I will show the 
gentleman the assay. He has mistaken the point of the assay. It was 
to ascertain the quantity of copper in the iron pyrites, and not as to the 
value of the ore. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Still the Senator was the only one who asked to 
have this section over. 

Mr. CONGER. I asked to have it go over. I do not know that 
there was anything very peculiar about that. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. No, nothing iar about this tariff bill. The 
Senator was undoubtedly correct about that matter. He asked that 
this should go over, and that was the reason. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. If the Senator from Nebraska will excuse mea 
moment, I will explain to him. The Senator from Michigan is inter- 
ested in what follows, but not in the portion of the section now under 
consideration. What follows will be found in line 545: 

Sulphur ore, as pyrites, or sulphuret of iron in its natural state. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Intimately blended these two articles are, un- 
doubtedly, and they happen to be in this one section; and the point I 
made was that the section went over at the suggestion of the Senator 
from Michigan. The Senator’s assay probably referred to one of the 
items mentioned, in which the Senator from New Jersey is not so par- 
ticularly interested; but it went over for that assay, and if it was suf- 
ficient that it should go over on that ground, I said it was strange. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I think I did not say that the Senator from 
Michigan was interested particularly in that, except that he was inter- 
ested in presenting what he thought to be a very improper feature of 
the section as incorporated in the bill. I hope the Senator will not 
misquote me as saying or even intimating that the Senator from Mich- 
igan was interested more than the Senator from Nebraska and myself. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Certainly not, by any means. I beg that the 
Senator from Michigan will not so understand it. My friend on the 
other side has been sitting so near the circle of the commercial relations 
in this bill that when the word interest“ is mentioned he thinks nec- 
essarily it runs in that direction. I hope he will not so construe it. I 
said the Senator from Michigan had sufficient interest in this matter to 
ask its postponement, and the reason given, as I stated, was that there 
should be an assay, and his language was that the assay was promised 
on the morrow. The morrow has come and gone, other days hayecome 
and gone, and that assay is not yet presented to this body for its infor- 
mation and consideration. 

I did suppose another thing at the time which it may not be im- 
proper to advert to now. It did occur to me not that the Senator from 
Michigan or even that the Senator from New Jersey—because he is 
nearer the center of the great interests of this country, I mean New 
York city, and possibly in the circle in the body—but that there was 
another interest (and that was confirmed when the Senator from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. JONAS] spoke about negotiations) and I thought I could 
see pretty plainly that the iron-ore interest was an important interest 
that should go over until it could appear what might be thought neces- 
sary in order to accomplish all the purposes sought by this bill. It is 
to protect by high rates of duty the industries now protected by a tariff 
which your own commission pronounced a war tariff, and if ible to 
raise the protection, because that is what the Senator from New Jersey 
asks us to do; it is to raise this duty beyond the war tax of 20 per cent. 
ad valorem, which, as the Senator from Ohio said, makes it 50 cents a 
ton. The Senator from New Jersey asks that it shall be raised to $1 a 
ton. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Let me ask the Senator from Nebraska whether 
what he calls a war tariff has proved to be a revenue tariff or otherwise, 
when I show him that during the past five years there has been an in- 
crease of importations of iron-ore from 34,000 tons five years ago to 
800,000 tons last year, and as I understand this year if the same ratio is 
continued of importations it will amount to more than 1,500,000 tons 
of foreign ore. I wish to know what he calls that? Does he call 
it a war tariff? Does he call it a tariff for protection that has closed 
up our mines all over the country, or does he call it a tariff for reve- 
nue which will produce this year at 50 cents a ton about $750,000 reve- 
nue? 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Then it is doing precisely what we claim in our 
Republican platform and what the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Gor- 
MAN] claimed was the Democratic platform, a tariff for revenue. The 


Senator from New Jersey shows that it has furnished revenue, abundant 
But the commission themselves have called this a war tariff, 


revenue. 
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a tariff made for war times, and they have emphasized their own dec- 
laration. I presume it is competent to allude to it in that respect, for 
they have shown what they meant by their declaration by saying that 
this duty should not be increased beyond the amount of 50 cents per 
ton. 


Mr. McPHERSON. Will the Senator bear with me again? 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Certainly. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I think I have shown, perhaps not to the satis- 
faction of the Senator from Nebraska, that the cost of mining a ton of 
iron ore in the State of New Jersey is $2.50. I think I have shown that 
the cost of the labor in New Jersey is from $1.50 to $2 per day for min- 
ing pi I have shown upon the statement of our consul in Spain 
that the price of labor there is from 35 to 40 cents a day; that ore can 
be mined there for about$1 per ton. The labor here in mining 
iron-ore was not protected more than 20 percent. Now, I wish to know 
if that is a proper ratio of protection for laborers engaged in mining iron 
ore, when upon all other industries in this country, even every agri- 
cultural product upon the list, the protection is from 40 to 75 or 100 

cent.? 

Mr. VAN WICK. Now, the proposition of the Senator seems to be 
this, that every industry in this country that is not productive must 
be sustained by the Government and made so; that if there be a loss 
in mining iron ore you must strike your balance, and necessarily the 
Government must in some way make up the deficiency or loss which 
you sustain in the making of iron ore. That I understand to be the 
position of the Senator from New Jersey; that the Government must 
guarantee the industry, must guarantee a profit. It is no argument, 
I undertake to say, that other industries are protected higher in pro- 
portion than iron ore, That is the very thing we are trying to puta 

to, and it has been proclaimed by Senators on both sides of the 
Chamber that it has been claimed and demanded by the people that a 
revision was needed. It has been boldly proclaimed even by the pro- 
tectionists here that the people wanted a revision of the tariff and a re- 
duction. Your commission have said the same thing; the high pro- 
tectionists of the country have said the same thing; all have said it; 
and if the people meant anything in their verdict they meant to say 
there should be a reduction of tariff duties. 

Mr. McPHERSON. The Senator from Nebraska is very unfair in 
classing me with those Senators who have voted for a duty on any ar- 
ticle upon this list to the extent of prohibition. My tariff doctrine and 
my votes upon this tariff bill are based upon this idea and this idea 
alone: I am in favor of a tariff for revenue, and for protection within 
the limits of revenue. When I find that iron ore is brought into this 
country in sufficient ae RTS owing to the very low tariff imposed 
upon it, to close up one-half of the mines of the country; when I find 
the revenue is increasing from $12,000 a year to $750,000 a year on this 
one article, I claim that it is within the limit of revenue to imposesuch 
a duty as will give some protection to that industry and retain the re- 
mainder of the mines and not close those up also. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Then the Senator will admit if this duty be 
doubled upon ore, necessarily the duty already fixed upon the manu- 
factured article must be increased. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Not at all; because I claim that a very great 
inequality between many things exists in the bill; that if there is any- 
thing upon which a duty has not been levied in proper and just and 
equitable proportions it is the relation between the man prod- 
uct and the iron ore from which it is made. It is not that of which I 
complain. My complaint would have been entered had I been present 
when the bill was first under discussion. I should have moved first 
as the basis of our settlement upon the metal schedule that iron ore 
should bear a proper duty, a duty sufficient to protect in a measure, a 
protection sufficiently great to prevent our mining industries not being 
entirely ruined, and starting there I should have imposed a proportion- 
ate duty upon the manufactured product. Sir, I would not have voted 
for this metal schedule upon any other idea than the one which I be- 
lieve the Senate was actuated by a sense of justice, and I felt that at 
some time, when the facts were brought to the attention of the Senate 
that there was a very great inequality in this bill, the Senate would 
reverse its action and make it just and fair. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Then I understand the Senator to say that he 
voted for the metal schedule with the understanding or expectation that 
this rate was to be changed and made $1 per ton. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I do not suppose it would make a very great 
deal of difference in the metal schedule if this item were made 8 a ton 
or 50 cents a ton; but I do think and I restate that I believe that when 
the proper arguments, when the facts and all the facts (which I under- 
stand from the reading of the RECORD were not presented at the former 
discussion of this matter) were presented to the Senate, the Senate would 
be governed by a sense of justice sufficient to say that they had been 
doing a very great wrong to the poor miners of this country. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. That now brings me to the point and the only 
point to which I wish to make any reference in this discussion at this 
time. Nothing more could be said in the way of argument or illustra- 
tion or fact than was said at the previous discussion. Nothing could 
induce wares ee by reason of ignorance then of anything in con- 
nection with branch of the case, It was fully discussed, the facts 
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all presented, the vote deliberately taken; and when the Senator says 
he expected when he voted for the metal schedule that the Senate would 
come back and double this tax on iron ore it comes to the very point 
which I desired to make. I trust we shall not have repeated the scene - 
that we had the other night, when an honorable Senator will be com- 
pelled to rise in his place in this Chamber and declare that there is an- 
other instance of Punic faith. This is right where we stand again upon 
this matter precisely. We stand here as was said the other eveni 
when the term “‘ negotiation’ was used in regard to this matter, and 
was pausing long enough to know whether this proceeding was to take 
the character illustrated by the significant term of the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Jonas] the other evening, or whether it was to be 
classed in the other category represented by the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. BAYARD] when he spoke of legislation as dignified. 

The suggestion of the Senator from New Jersey would seem to indicate 
precisely upon which branch this tariff bill is expected to be passed by 
this body. This proposition and others were fully discussed and the 
people heard the discussion. For four long weeks we discussed this tariff 
after we had full information through the Tariff Commission, and when 
these items had been discussed abundantly and fully the Senate spoke 
their sentiment and they reduced the tax here and the tax there, they 
put one thing and another upon the free-list in obedience to their sense 
of duty and what they was the demand of the American peo- 
ple. en that was done there to be mutterings; gentlemen 
spoke out. When they found lumber put on the free-list, representatives 
ot the lumber country said no, they would not vote for a tariff bill with 
lumber on the free-list. Gentlemen here believing in the sacredness of 
a tariff bill to protect American industries, when their special interest 
was not protected as they desired, would threaten that they would trample 
upon this whole doctrine of protection to American industry by a tariff 
bill if forsooth the special interest which they sought to have protected 
was not sufficiently so in this bill. Then, too, the vinegar interest, to 
which I alluded the other night, took the same position; and now the 
iron interests rise and they show their disposition on this matter, and 
they intimate that their votes will be withheld from this bill if the 
iron interest is not fixed as they desire. 

The American people know all this as well as Senators on this floor, 


and it will be more than history if the American people do not under- 
stand how, 


by what system, by what legerdemain, by what jugglery of 
legislation, a bill as obnoxious in some of its features as this is sought 
to be ingrafted in the legislation of this country. I only wish to stand 
here long enough to emphasize again the point to which I alluded the 
other night. It comes to us much now; and my impressionis, 
if I have a right to state it, that when this iron-oresection was withheld 
it was withheld to try the allegiance and devotion of men who repre- 
sent the iron interests, tosee how far they could be induced to come up 
and vote to protect other interests that were named and mentioned in 
this bill. And now that this bill has passed through another stage, nec- 
essarily and naturally these men come to receive their reward. I speak 
it not in an offensive sense or a commercial sense; but I mean the re- 
ward of kindness, of generosity, of good-will, the reward of giving to 
another a favor when he has given you one in return. The iron interest 
now comes up and asks to be rewarded by a return of good-will—good- 
will on the part of those other interests which have been protected by 
mer votes, and now in kindness they come and ask to have this done 
or them. 

The Senate will excuse me for occupying time; I only intended to 
speak a moment or two. I did not desire to touch the merits of this 
matter; I only wanted to characterize these proceedings sufficiently so 
that the mode and manner of legislation upon tariff bills might be un- 
derstood here and understood by the country. i 

Mr. CONGER. Mr. President, I do not know any other deliberative 
body in the world where an attack upon the integrity and virtue and 
decency of every other member of the body would have been permitted 
so long without rebuke as it has been here. I have been thinking it 
over, and I have not yet become positively aware of any special reason 
why the distinguished Senator om the West who has just addressed 
us should place himself or be pacea on a pedestal of purity so high that 
he may denounce every one of his fellows on this Senate floor as being 
corrupt and & i and impure and insincere and wicked all 

and have that repeated day after day in the presence of men 
who have some self-respect at least and whose constituents believe they 
= entitled to the ordinary reputation and character of honorable gen- 

emen. 5 

Mr. President, to speak to the question before the Senate, there is 
undoubtedly a mistaken notion in regard to the value and the proper 
duty to be imposed upon the iron ores imported into this country, and 
especially the iron ores mined so cheaply and imported so cheaply from 
Spain. I do not desire to take the time of the Senate; I did not intend 
to speak upon that part of this paragraph at all; but my attention was 
called to it, and I asked that it might be held over on account of the 
part of it relating to the contained in this iron ore, to which, 
when the time comes, I shall desire to address a few remarks to the 
Senate. 

There have been—and I have the statement of them here in different 
forms—analyses of these ores and the actual product of the iron from 
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millions of tons of the Spanish ores in England and in this country 
and it is an undisputed fact that the statements which I have collated 
here and which I have received from the assay for which I was waiting 
in regard to copper and iron are admitted by the mining journals of this 
country and by the English Mining Journal, which I have before me, 
to be substantially correct. F A 

Last year there were about a million tons of Spanish ores mined for 
the English companies. Two hundred and fifty-six thousand tons of 


that ore were sorted out as being rich in copper, and were exported | p 


chiefly to Great Britain, roasted for the utilization of their sulphur, 
and then treated for copper. 
I now come to the point of this iron ore: 


The very ore on which we are now imposing a duty. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. May I inquire of the Senator from Michigan at 
this point, in order that he may emphasize it, what is the difference in 

tage of iron in ore of that character and the iron ore generally? 

Mr. CONGER. I shall come to that in a moment. Ofa million tons 
of ore last year we have the analyses of 250, 000 tons which were rich in 
copper, and in sulphur, and in iron. I have the analyses of those ores 
and of the composition of the iron pyrites, ores coming here from Spain. 
They have of sulphur, 47.87; iron, 40.93—almost 41 per cent. of iron 
in those ores generally; copper, of which only the richest are taken to 
England, 3.82; silica, 5.42; arsenic, lead, zinc, &c., 1.96. ; 

I will not read the assay as to copper now, for that is not the point 
before us. i 

After roasting off the sulphur and ing the copper, the residue 
will contain: iron oxide, about 90 per cent., equal to about 63 per cent. 
metallic iron; insoluble silica, about 6 to 7 per cent. ; balance, lead sul- 
phate, traces of sulphur, copper, &c. 

The Senator from New Jersey asked the value of these ores. I have 
said that of 256,000 tons taken to Great Britain the assay shows that 
after the sulphur and the copper had been extracted there was a residue 
of iron which is called blue billy,“ and the iron residue or ‘‘ blue 
billy“ has been largely imported into this country and paid a duty as 
iron ore. That was not the ore from the mines, but the residue after 
deducting the sulphur and the copper, and that is an ore which has paid 
a duty in this country under our laws and is the same kind that is pro- 
vided for in this section as iron ore, That iron oxide, about 90 per 
cent., is the residue after taking out the sulphur and copper, and it is 
equal to about 63 per cent. metallic iron. 

From their exported ore the Rio Tinto and other Spanish and Portuguese com- 
panies realize per ton of 2,240: 2? 

1. On about 47 per cent. of sulphur, which sells at from 4}d. to 6d. per unit, say 
from 9 to 12 cents, $4.23 to $5.74 per ton. 

2. On about 3 per cent, net or sixty-seven 9 of copper per ton of 2,240 
pounds, on which at least 10 cents pound is netted, $6.76 per ton. 

3. On about two-thirds of a ton of peroxide of iron which sells at $2.50 to $ per 
ton, according to the state of the market, 

The Senator from Pennsylvania has stated (I am not myself 3 
familiar with it) the usual cost of iron ore mined in Pennsylvania. 
am informed that the average price of ore of the Lake Superior iron- 
mines delivered on the shore where it may be shipped is from $4 to $5 
per ton. In the ores which come here at this low duty there is 40 per 
cent. of iron. In the residue which comes here and is entered as iron 
ore there is 63 per cent. metallic iron. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Then, if I understand it, and I think I do under 
this proposition, instead of getting 50 cents per ton protection we do 
not 25, because this prepared product known as residue which has 
reached a certain stage of manufacture, comes in under this section from 
which are eliminated the coarser and other products. They having been 
eliminated, pure iron or that eomparatively pure comes in in competi- 
tion with our ores, so that in reality as compared with the ore-bearing 
material of our country we do not get 25 cents per ton duty out of the 
50 cents nominally imposed. 

Mr. CONGER. No, sir; we get less than 11 per cent. on this kind 
that I have been ing of. 

Mr. ALLISON. May Lask how much of that class of prepared iron 
has been imported in the last year ? 

Mr. CONGER. I can not answer as to that; I have not looked at that 
point; I mean as to what is called the residue. 

Mr. ALLISON. I understand what it is. 

Mr. CONGER. I do not know the amount. I have only given the 
statement on a large scale of what the residue is, and that has been 
imported here because it could be imported here as ore, and is equal 
to some of our best ores and greatly superior to many of our iron ores. 

Mr. ALLISON. Now I wish to ask another question. Has the Sen- 
ator any data as to the value of this residue at the port of exportation? 

Mr. NGER. The statement from which I read says about two- 
thirds of a ton of peroxide of iron comes from a ton of this ore, which 
sells at from $2.50 to $5 a ton, according to the state of the market. 

Mr. ALLISON. It now comes in at 20 per cent. ad valorem, if it 
comes at all, so that it will pay a higher rate of duty under this bill. 

Mr. CONGER. Not if it is worth $5 a ton. 


Mr. ALLISON. [If it is iron ore it pays under the present law 20 
per cent. ad valorem, so that it e e dollar a ton if it cost $5. 

Mr. CONGER. I am speaking of the bill, which puts a duty of 50 
cents a ton. If it is worth $5 a ton, 50 cents is only 10 per cent. 

Mr. McPHERSON. If I understood correctly the question of the 
Senater from Iowa I think it may be answered in this way: The Sen- 
ator is now ing of a certain kind of ore in the residuum; it is what 
is left after the sulphur and other things have been extracted for certain 

urposes. That ore as residuum when it comes here pays only 50 cents 
a ton, though it yields 63 per cent., while our ore does not yield 50 per 
cent. or 40 per cent. or 30 per cent. of iron in some cases. 

Mr. CONGER. The Senator from New Jersey did not remember one 
statement I read. The assay of all the ores up toa million tons ex- 
Fader used of these Spanish ores of the three mines of Rio Tinto, 

is, and San Domingo averaged 40.93 per cent of iron. 

Mr. ALLISON. Those are the pyrites ores? 

Mr. CONGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ALLISON. That are imported as pyrites? 

Ti CONGER. Yes, sir; they are the very ores provided for in this 

Mr. McPHERSON. That assay I understand to relate to the crude 
Spanish ores; but when you eliminate from those ores certain coarser 
products, that residuum reaches a point where it yields 63 and even up 
to 75 per cent. of iron; and soit makes a good deal of difference, whether 
you admit it at 50 cents a ton or a higher rate, what the protection is. 

Mr. CONGER. In the original bill the section is: 

Tron ore, including manganiferous iron ore, also the dross or residuum from 
burnt pyrites— 

That is what I have been speaking of as blue billy,“ as containing 
63 per cent. metallic iron— 

50 cen T 4 0 
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Making the same rate for all these. The amendment adopted by the 
Committee of the Whole was: 

Sulphur ore, as pyrites, or sulphuret of iron in its natural state, containing not 
more than 3} per cent. of copper, 50 cents per ton. 

Fifty cents for all these different kinds of ores so far as the iron is 
concerned. Now, it seems very plain to me that there should be adis- 
tinction between iron ore proper according to the iron in it, including 
also this residuum. There should be a separate price per ton or per- 
centage for iron pyrites which contains less than the usual iron ore and 
the residuum. 

I have said that I think that for the first of these clauses $1 a ton is 
a very small proportion and percentage of the duty that ought to be 
paid. Fifty cents a ton is useless, This very pyrites has driven the 
use of Scotch ores and Irish ores to-day out of Great Britain. They 
come into Great Britain free of all duty whatever, and they have driven 
out the products of the mines of Scotland and Ireland containing these 
pyrites. Ifthe Senate would place a duty of $1 per ton upon iron ore 
and the residuum of these processes I should myself think that in the 
next clause, where 50 cents is placed, it ought to be for an ore contain- 
ing less iron 75 cents per ton. I would vote for that; and it is no idle 
thing. Any one who will give attention to this, who will read as I 
could read to the Senate the English Mining Journal and the American 
Mining Journal, will see that the Spanish ores are mined so cheap that 
every industry in the United States connected with the mining of iron 
ores must sink if they come in at a low rate or they must be protected. 


-I do not care whether gentlemen ease their consciences by saying that 


they vote for protection inside of one line or another line. So that they 
vote for protection, they are my comrades, my coworkers in the defense 
of the industries of the laboring people of the United States in what- 
ever industry and in whatever State and in whatever parish and in 
whatever town they live, whether they are digging ore far up in the 
er or deep down in the valley or far beneath the surface of the 
eart 

We, as legislators, withoutany rhodomontade, without any false pro- 
fessions of love for the people, should see that foreign industries do not 
compete with the industries of our own people so as to destroy them. 
That is what we are chosen for; that is what we come here for, that is 
the great foundation of the system of having a Senate at all, that each 
State might have here in one of these bodies its two representatives to 
see that it had its rights in common with all the other States. And, 
sir, while I have the honor of representing in part the State of Michigan 
here, I will, without fear of anybody’s criticism, not only for my State 
but for all the other States, raise my voice in behalf of the interests and 
industries in which the great masses of the American people are en- 
gaged. They can not come up here with soot-blackened hands and 
clothes and have places even in the galleries to express their wishes; 
they can not come before our committees. The organized forces of this 
country can come, and when the interests of millions and millions of 
dollars are affected the presidents of their associations and the secre- 
taries of their associations and the great men that have made studies of 
these questions can come here and can explain and speak for the com- 
bined industries they t. But the poor laboring men have no 


member on the commission on the tariff in that body; they have no- 
body here in this Senate or in the other House except their own mem- 
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bers and those who are willing to look upon the great mass of 
sweating, oppressed, ignorant in many cases, laborers of the asa that 
delve far down in the mine, that struggle through the thick-set forest, 
that toil and labor from morn to night for a scanty pittance. 

Gentlemen talk about what has caused in political views and 
what causes the temporary overthrow of parties. I tell you, sir, what 
I believe it to be. It is not the people of this country in principle 
change; they remain the same; but it is because they look here to Con- 
gress year after year to find who, without respect to party or mare 
spect to party, do something more than make vaporizing 
which sour the minds of the people as much as whisky sours eee. 
vinegar, and they get reckless and do not care whom they vote for or 
whether they vote at all. 

Now, if this proposition be a fair one, if it protects American indus- 
tries, whether it reaches to my State or not is immaterial tome. The 
pore of the United States will be satisfied when, without cant and 

ypocrisy and without partiality to one interest or another, their rep- 
resentatives take every proposition for the advancement and protection 
of the labor and the laborer of the land and give fair consideration to 
all these propositions, and if they are worthy adopt them, and if they 
are unworthy reject them. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, I do not expect to vote for this in- 
crease ed by the Senator from New Jersey, and while I say that 
I am not indifferent to the difficulties which surround the question be- 
fore the Senate; but there are two or three things which I think we 
ought to consider before we undertake to advance the duty upon this 
raw material which underlies the entire iron and steel industry of the 
United States. 

The present rate of duty is 20 percent. ad valorem. Atthatrate the 
average specific duty has been for the last three or four years about 54 
cents per ton. Now the proposition of the Senator from New Jersey 
is to increase that rate about 100 per cent. or to just double it; and no 
taunt or jeer that comes either from the West or any other region of this 
country will induce me to vote to double the duty on this article unless 
my judgment is convinced that the necessities of our industries require 
such doubling. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. What necessity, what argument, what fact will 
convince the Senator? 

Mr. ALLISON. If the Senator from New Jersey desires to reply to 
what I am about to say I shall listen to him, and then I will judge 
more accurately as to what amount of information will change my mind. 

The Senator from New Jersey a moment ago said that the importa- 
tion of foreign ore was driving out the ore industry of this country. 
Why, Mr. President, we have every year with absolute steadfastness 
since 1879 increased our production of iron ore and increased our pro- 
duction of pig-iron and increased our production of manufactured iron 
in every department, as well as steel. This last year, as I have seen 
from numerous reports, the amount of pig-iron produced in this coun- 
try was 5,000,000 tons, which is equal to one-fourth of the production 
of the civilized globe. Does that look as though the present duties 
upon this article were ruining the iron-ore industry, or the 
pig-iron industry, or the manufacturing industry of iron and steel? Is 


it not true that we produced more steel last year than was ever pro-. 


duced in this country before? So for myself, I do not understand that 
argument made by the Senator from New Jersey that the importation 
of these Spanish ores is interfering materially with the iron-ore inter- 
est of this country. 

Mr. McPHERSON. 
right there? 

as. ALLISON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. 800,000 tons, which this year will be increased 
to a million and a half of tons, are imported into the country of cheap 
ores, does it not determine the value of every mine in this country, the 
hist of every miner's wages in this country and in every mine every- 
where? 

Mr. ALLISON. The assumption that a million and a half tons of 
this iron ore will be imported into this country is in my judgment a 
baseless one. Iron ores have been imported here for the purpose 
manufacturing Bessemer steel. They are used for that purpose chiefly 
if not wholly. They have been introduced here because the iron ores 
of Michigan and Northern New York for that purpose bore so high a 
price last year and the year before that men were enabled to import 
these ores for the purpose of manufacturing pig-iron suitable for the 
purpose of manufacturing steel. Now ores have fallen in price. The 
Bessemer-steel rail industry of course has fallen away with the falling 
off in the demand for the building of railways, so that instead of $70 or 
$80 a ton, as last year, you can now buy Bessemer-steel rails at $38 or 
$40 a ton. Nobody believes that any Bessemer-steel rails will be im- 
ported into this country this year; nobody believes there will be a very 
great increase this year as compared with lastin the production of steel. 

I undertake to say that these ores of the Mediterranean do not in the 
slightest degree interfere with the ores that are produced in Michigan. 
They do interfere, I agree, with the ores that are produced in the State 


Will the Senator bear with me for a question 


of New York, those ores that are produced on Lake Champlain, but not 
The question of transportation controls the 
Michigan. If there is to be any 


in a very great degree. 
question of the production of iron in 


interference at all it will be an interference by the Canadian ores, and 
I have not yet heard the Senator from Michigan say that Canadian ores 
are likely to come in competition with the ores of Northern Michigan, 
and they certainly have not yet competed, though they may compete 
in the future, and if they do of course we shall take such measures and 
such steps as shall protect the hardy sons of Michigan as against the 
producers of the Dominion of Canada. 

But, sir, if there is any one thing that was examined by the Tariff 
Commission with care it was this whole question of the iron schedule. 
I do not believe Senators will differ with me about that. 

Mr. MITCHELL. If the Senator will allow me, I desire to place on 
record here my denial of that fact, especially as to this one interest, and 
that of pig-iron. They were not ly represented before the com- 
mission, and they are here complaining now that they werenot properly 
represented there. They have done so in a memorial presented to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. ALLISON. This question of the iron industry, I repeat, was 
thoroughly examined by the commission. I agree with the Senator 
from Pennsylvania that the pig-iron people were not satisfied with the 
conclusions of the commission, nor were the iron-ore people satisfied 
with the conclusions of the commission; but what did this Cresson 
Convention do, which was an assemblage of all the iron-ore industries, 
including those in Michigan and in Virginia and in New York, and all 
the other iron and steel industries of our country? They met in con- 
vention and made up a schedule, with iron ore and steel, and 
this very industry, assembling in convention for the purpose of seeing 
what they should ask of the Tariff Commission, and they only asked 
the commission to fix the duty on ore at 85 cents a ton. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Will the Senator allow me to ask whether he is 
in favor of that rate and will support it here? 

Mr. ALLISON. I will not say what I will favor at present. I say 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania that I may as a concession, as I have 
upon other matters in this bill, go for a slightly higher rate of duty; 
but when I find bristling through these pages everywhere a protest from 

leading iron manufacturers against this increase of duty upon iron ore, 

I am not prepared, in obedience to the demands of one class of people, 
to increase the duty upon this iron ore which will compel us perforce 
to go thro in the entire iron schedule. 

Mr. McP N. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question 
in this connection? 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. He states that the iron-ore people only asked 
for a protection of 85 cents. That was a protection against iron ores, 
it was not a protection against a manufactured product known as re- 
siduum, which comes here almost entirely pure iron. 

Mr. ALLISON. Do I not know and does not the Senator know that 
this residuum so called contains but 60 to 63 per cent. of metallic 
iron, and do we not also know that oray Bap of the iron ore that 
comes from the Mediterranean contains from 65 to 62 per cent. of me- 
tallie iron? The residuum of burnt pyrites is in my judgment no more 
valuable. I may be mistaken in that, but it contains no more percent- 
age of metallic iron than does the great body of the ores that come here 
from the Mediterranean. I may not know exactly what processes are 
necessary to convert the burnt priiis into pig-iron, but if those pro- 
cesses are not more costly than that of converting the iron ore of Spain 
into pig-iron, then this burnt pyrites ought to come in at the same rate, 
and the commission so decided from the lights they had upon the sub- 
ject. They included this very article in the same schedule with iron ore. 

But I was about to say further that this same Cresson convention that 
recommended 85 cents a ton on iron ore recommended $8 a ton upon 
pig-iron; in other words the relative condition between iron ore and 
pig-iron, according to the judgment of these men who were especially 
educated in the iron industry, was that if we put iron ore at 85 cents 
a ete we should put pig-iron at $8 a ton. 

After listening to all these statements, after going over the whole 
question, the commission placed the duty upon iron ore at 50 cents a 
ton. Why? They say that it was put there for the purpose of mak- 


of | ing specific what is the existing ad valorem duty. It appeared before 


the commission in the testimony, the volumes of which are before me, 
that much of the Mediterranean ore was put in at a rate which made the 
ad valorem rate equivalent to 35 cents a ton, and what they asked was 
a specific duty in lieu of the ad valorem, so that these Spanish ores could 
not come in at 35 cents a ton, when if they paid the amount they should 
pay it would be an equivalent of 50 cents a ton. 

But there is another reason why we ought to have a specific duty on 
iron ore instead of a 20 percent. advalorem. That statement was well 
made by the Senator from Ohio. We have changed thislaw, whereby 
we provide that the value of these articles shall be stated at the place 
of production and not at the port of exportation; so that in an article 
like iron ore, that may be ewe ten or fifteen or twenty miles from 
the sea-coast—I understand these Mediterranean ores, however, are pro- 
duced right on the coast—a 20 per cent. ad valorem duty would enable 


the shippers to y undervalue the ores at the mines where they are 
produced; but if we ia e duty of so much a ton, then it mat- 
Coon from what fiabe thay ao or what the cost may be of 
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Mr. President, I have heard a great den! sud here, especially by the 
Senator from Nebraska, about arrangements. I know nothing of the 
arrangements that he talks about, and I race nothing about them. I 
am voting upon these measures as my jui!.ment and conscience dictate 
to me to vote. I am voting for them in the interest and in the idea that 
thereby I am protecting American industry as against foreign govern- 
ments and people. I am as much in favor of the American who labors 
and works as the Senator from Michigan is in his favor. I am not squar- 
ing my judgment and sense of what is right and what is his interest ex- 
actly in accordance with the Senator's view; but if I understand my- 
self I am in favor of protecting the mechanic, the artisan, the manu- 
facturer, and the laborer of this country against those who are similarly 
employed in other countries. I can only do it in one way, and that is 
by levying duties upon imports for the purpose of raising revenue, and 
in so doing incidentally protect our own laborers and our own pro- 
ducers. 

Iam willing to do it as much for ironas I consented to do it theother 
day when I voted for an ad valorem duty of 40 per cent. upon sugar, a 
thing that enters into every family and every household in this land, 
and I was somewhat amazed to hear disclaimers yesterday froin extreme 
Southern Senators with reference to their votes on the protective prin- 
ciple. We have stood here day after day and voted in the interest of 
Texas and Louisiana and Mississippi and those regions in the G.. of 
Mexico; we have sat here and voted 40 per cent. ad valorem upon ~ nost 
essential article of consumption, and yet we have seen them stand up 
and vote in favor of free salt and to make free other articles no more 
essential to every family than sugar. 

I will not bandy words about how I am in favor of doing this thing; 
I am in favor of doing it in the interest of the American laborer and 
American industry; but I am not willing to strike down one industry 
for the benefit of another industry, or one class of our people for the 
benefit of another class of our people. And I am not to be driven, I 
will say to the Senator from Michigan, by jeers about cider vinegar. 
I acted according to my best judgment and sense on that subject, and 
therefore I am not to be taunted with insinuations of that sort from 
him or from any other Senator on this floor without resenting them. 

Mr. CONGER. If the Senator is offended by a little allusivn I made 
to vinegar, I will say that I did not even recollect that he iook any 
special interest in the cider-vinegar*question. I was letting the cider 
spread over the heads of some other persons who I thought were soured 
very naturally. I had no idea that it would go to the Senator from 


Iowa. 

Mr. ALLISON. I the disclaimer. 

Mr. CONGER. If the gentleman thinks that on so solemn and seri- 
ous a question Iam capable of jeering or taunting any poor human 
being on the floor of the Senate, God knows he is mistaken in ny mo- 
tive. 

Mr. ALLISON. I am very much obliged to the Senator foi his kind 
disclaimer. 

Mr. CONGER. When Senators pass through our great fruit regions 
and see the product of hundreds and thousands of acres of cur lands 
with apples going to waste because whi vinegar has ruiued our 
cider product and sulphuric acid has taken the place of 

Mr. ALLISON. I can not yield to my friend for another argument 
on vinegar. I will yield to him for an explanation or apology ur any- 
thing else than an argument. 

Mr. CONGER. I thought the gentleman was sitting down. 

Mr. ALLISON. No. 

Mr. CONGER. Then J have rested him alittle, for he had £ ixborious 
task. 

Mr. ALLISON. Yes, it was a very laborious task. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Will it interfere with the Senator frun Iowa, 
right here, as he is waiting for the Senator from Michigan lu make a 
disclaimer, for me to make a suggestion? 

Mr. ALLISON. I will listen. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I will delay the Senator for a monient only. 
My life is altogether too short to spend time in correcting my record or 
finding fault with the record of other people, and e I shall not 
do it; but as the Senator has seen fit to deal with certain gentlemenon 
this side of the Chamber in a disclaimer as to this question, I want to 
ask him if in his opinion it will not be necessary for him, considering 
the argument he is now making, to enter a disclaimer on his own ac- 


count before he gets through ? 

Mr. ALLISON. I think it very likely. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Perhaps it would be well for him to enter it 
now. 

Mr. ALLISON. I shall be glad to do it now. 

Mr. McPHERSON. He says he is in favor of protecting tue in Lor of 
this country. He voted with me in imposing a duty on manufactured 
iron and steel that is equivalent to more than 60 per cent. forthe labor 
employed in that man I now ask him to increase a d of 
20 per cent. to the poor miner who digs the ore out of the bowels of the 
earth, but he says no. I want to know why he makes the invidious 


distinction as between the two laborers? 
Mr. ALLISON. I can not go into every detail of the votes I have 
given here on different articles. I may have voted for 60 per cent.; I 
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doubtinss have. I know I have sat silently by as did the Senator from 
North Carclina when he saw 100 per cent. voted on rice; and yet I do 
not conside: myself particularly responsible for that more than other 
Senaturs. The Committee on Finance reported the duty on rice at 
about 100 per cent., and I did not feel that it was my particular bus- 
iness t^ antagonize the committee on that question; and so of other 
quesiions. I do not propose to explain all my votes here. I may make 
a greal many mistakes, and doubtless I have made some. I will ex- 
plain them bere when I think it necessary to do so. I will explain them 
elsew here if that is necessary. 

Mr. McPHERSON, I call the Senator’s attention to the mistake he 
is now making and he refuses to correct it. 

Mr, ALLISON. I want to call the attention of Senators to one thing 
in inis matter, and that is that the Tariff Commission reported 50 cents 
a tev on iron ore, assuming it to be the rate of duty now imposed upon 
that article, not reducing the duty upon iron ore when they were re- 
duviag it upon other articles. 

I want to call attention toa further fact, that the Committee on Fi- 
nance, without a difference of opinion in that committee so faras I have 
heard, reported this bill with a duty of 50 cents a ton upon iron ore, 
and the Senate when the question was argued before believed that 
amount was sufficient. I may be in error; but I believe sincerely that 
if we put a duty of $1 a ton on iron ore we shall be compelled sooner 
or later to advance the duty on pig-iron and so on through the sched- 
ule, perhaps not beyond bar-iron and hammered iron. I am not 
to take that step. I do not believe it is wise to doso; I do not believe 
it is necessary to do so to protect any iron-ore interest in the United 
States; and so believing I shall adhere to the vote I gave when this 
matter was previously before the Senate. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Let me ask the Senator from Iowa a question 
right here. I ask if in his judgment—when iron-ore can be mined in 
Spain and transported over five thousand miles across the ocean, placed 
on board the cars at the seaboard and carried to the city of Pittsburgh, 
and there enter into competition with a mine within sight of a blast- 
furnace—he believes that any protection greater than we now have is 
needed to the miner employed in that mine? 

Mr. ALLISON. If I am to answer that question, I should answer 
it in this way: If there is a mine within sight of a blast-furnace nearly 
four hundred miles from the seaboard that can not compete with these 
ores from Spain, that mine is scarcely worth working. But I know of 
no such instance, nor do I believe there is any such. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The facts are these: Iron ore to-day is carried 
to the city of Pittsburgh from Bilbao in Spain, and that iron ore by the 
ear-load is transported from the Jersey coast to blast-furnaces in the 
State of New Jersey. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iknow that; I know that about 400, 000 tons were sent 
to Johnstown, Pennsylvania, during the last year for the purpose of 
making Bessemer steel. That iron ore of course if it had not come 
from Spain would have come from the northern shore of Lake Michi- 
gan; but these menon the northern shore of Lake Michigan were them- 
selves getting out nearly 3,000,000 tons of ore and they were occupied 
as busily as they could be occupied in the business. The great demand 
for Bessemer steel for rails and other purposes made it profitable to im- 
port a large amount of these ores last year. 

Mr. McPHERSON. If we had not in this country all kinds, quali- 
ties, and conditions of ore that were fit for the manufacture of Bessemer 
steel and every other product of iron I should find no fault whatever. 
If to-day the protection we have provided for the miner was at all 
equal to the protection we afford to our other operatives in this country 
Ishould find no fault at all, but when an invidious distinction is made, 
when the great iron products of this country, the hills and valleys which 
are filled with iron ore, limestone, and coal, with the different kinds of 
ore from which to manufacture the products of the country receive a 
fair rate of duty in order to protect the laborer engaged in the rolling- 
mill and factory while you leave the miner and the mining interest of 
the country entirely destroyed, it is to my mind not commencing at 
the right end of the line. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin, in the 
Chair). The question is on the amendment of the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON]. 

Mr. MORGAN called for the yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk p to call the roll. 

Mr. COKE (when his name was called). I am paired with the Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. Brown]. If he were here, I should vote “nay” 
and he would vote yea.“ 

The roll-call was concluded. : 

Mr. BUTLER. I am paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Cameron]. If he were present, I should vote nay.“ 

Mr. PLATT. I am paired with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. J ONES, of Florida. I am paired with the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. PLUMB]. I do not know how he would vote, but if he were here 
1 should vote ‘‘nay.’’ 

Mr. HAWLEY. Iam paired with the Senator from South Carolina 
Ar. HAMPTON]; but his colleague assures me that he would vote 

‘ nay,” and therefore I vote “nay.” 


The result was announced—yeas 18, nays 36; =: follows: 
YEAS—18. 
Hoar, Sewell, 

Soong: Lapham, Miller of N. V., Sherman, 
Cameron of Wis., iastan, Tabor. 

nger, M Morrill, 
Dawes, McPherson, Sawyer, 

NAYS—36, 
Alliso’ Frye, Hill, Pagh, 
Barrow, Gorman, Jackson, rere ee 
Beck, 3 Groome, Johnston, Siater, 
Call, Grover, Jonas, Vance. 
Camden, Hale, MeDill,” Vau Wyck, 
Davis of III., Harrison, Miller of Cal., 3 
Farley, Hawley, Morgan, Vaiker, 
ABSENT—22, 

Al Edm J of N. Ransom, 
—— * ones : evada, — m 
Butler, Ferry, > Willlaus, 
Cameron of Pa., Garland. Pendleton, Windom, 
Coke, Ham: 


Davis of W. Va., 8 Plumb, 


So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CONGER. I now move that 50“ be stricken out and “75” 
inserted in the first part of the section. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Michigan moves 
that in line 541 the word fifty“ be stricken out and “‘seventy-five’’ 
be inserted in lieu thereof. The question is on this xmendment. 

Mr. CONGER. I have only to say that the common judgment of the 
iron men in all the iron industries in their re:jnest to this body 
even before it was known exactly the amount of iron contained in these 
ores was for 85 cents a ton duty. I think that dividing that difference 
between 85 and 50 and putting it at 75 cents will probably meet the 
views of the people generally. : 

Mr. McPHERSON. I wish to state very briefly what is the effect of 
that proposition as compared with the one we have just actedon. It 
applies to the sulphurets of iron brought into this country very gener- 
ally on account of the brimstone or sulphur contained in them, which 
enters very largely into the fertilizers of the country, and the effect will 
be to increase the cost of fertilizers. 

Mr. CONGER. My amendment refers only to iron ore, including 
manganiferous ore, also the dross or residuum,’ and not to the pyrites. 
It is in the first clause that I moved the amendment. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I do not understand the Senator. 

Mr. CONGER. This does not affect the question of the duty on iron 


pyrites. 

Mr. McPHERSON. In one ease the product is a free product, and 
the one we have just decided imposes a duty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Concer]. 

Mr. LAPHAM. I wish to make a single suggestion in regard to the 
question now presented. It has been said here in the course of this 
discussion about its becoming necessary to advance the remainder of 
the schedule on iron if there is any increase of the duty on iron ore. 
There can be no greater mistake than that. Confessedly the tariff du- 
ties upon the various branches of the manufacture of iron in this bill 
are relatively much lower upon the raw material than they are in re- 
gaa to almost any other portion of the bill now under consideration. 

deed, this bill upon the face of it appears to have been framed in the 
interest of capitalists and of manufacturers of the more improved branches 
of the iron industry. The right of the laborer who delves in the mine 
seems to have been entirely lost sight of. 

Our object in struggling for this increase is to have something done 
to benefit the workingmen who are engaged in this great branch of iu- 
dustry, and something done at the same time te develop our own re- 
sources instead of relying upon the resources of other portions of the 
world. We have the materials here for making 9s ': A steel aud iron 
as can be found anywhere else upon the face of the earth, and we are 
in favor of developing it and relying upon our own resources instead of 
depending upon importations from abroad. I hope therefore that the 
modified amendment now proposed by the Senator from Michigan will 
receive the favorable consideration of the Senate. 

Mr. CONGER. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BECK. I desire to have the amendment read. Wedo not know 
over here whether it applies to pyrites or iron ore. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be read. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. In line 541 itis proposed to strike out 
50“ and insert 75; so as to make the clause read: 


Iron ore, including manganiferous iron ore, also the dross or residuum from 
burnt pyrites, 75 cents per ton. 


Mr. MCPHERSON. When I was last on the floor I thought the 
amendment of the Senator from Michi referred to the clause below, 


and therefore my remarks were di to that. I did not understand 
what the amendment was. 


Mr. BECK. I was misled by the response of the Senator from New 
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Jersey, and that was the reason I called for the reading. I supposed 
it applied to pyrites. I thought the iron ore was to be allowed to go, 
as everybody seemed to think it ought not to be increased above 50 cents; 
but now I catch the idea. Itis to make it 75 cents. That question 
was tried in the Senate after thorough discussion and the yeas and nays 
called upon it on the motion of the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
CAMDEN] to strike out 50 and insert 75after the dollar duty was beaten 
as it has now. While it gained two votes over the other propo- 
sition, it was defeated on the call of the yeas and nays by a vote of 34 
to 15. That will be found in the RECORD of January 24, 1883, page 53. 
I do not care to read the names over again. 

I desire to say that there has been no proposition from anybody who 
has ever examined this question at either end of this Capitol or any- 
where else to place the duty on iron ore over 50 cents per ton; and 
wnile I have no right to tell what took place elsewhere or what took 
place in the House of Representatives, I have this right I presume— 
at least I buve heard it attempted many a time—to say that men who 
are in favor of high protection, men as distingui as protectionists 
as Hon. WILLIAM D. KELLEY, of Pennsylvania, whom I suppose is 
regarded as the father of protection, and whose pamphlets have been 
laid upon our desks upon every question, never ventured anywhere 
to ask more than 60 cents a ton upon ore. And when he did ask it 
once from people who had a right to act upon it he could not get over 
tw6-thirds of those who were appealed to even to sustain him at 60 
cents; and now, forsooth, going back upon all that has been done be- 
fore the Tariff Commission, before the committees of both Houses, and 
against all the action that ever has been taken, we see an effort to 
double it hy ing it $1 instead of 50 cents, and now it is sought to 
make it 75 cents. ere can be no other purpose in seeking to have 
that vote so recorded except to attempt to coerce the other end of this 
Capitol when they meet in conference togive away the 50 and to make 
it 75, which is now sought to be put hereagainst the vote already given 
of three to one of the Senate in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. The Senator is a member of the Finance 
Committee, and I desire to know from him how many people in the 
United States are concerned in this industry. 

Mr. BECK. There are tables showing the exact number, which I 
have not in my hand, but if the Senator will observe, a very large num- 
ber of the most intelligent of these people tly desire that ore should 
be upon the free-list, because it is so low in phosphorus that they can 
mix it with the ore they hav which has so much phosphorus in it that 
without the admixture they an not work it, and they say that every 
ton of that ore that comes here to mix with the ore of this country en- 
ables them to work one or two more tons of the ore of the United 
States which they could not otherwise work. They are interested in 
having free ore. 

This is one of the raw materials, It is like the production of certain 
classes of imported wools, which ev; uot be produced in this country, 
which are necessary to be mixes with the wools we raise here in order 
to make broadcloth. We make no broadcloth in this country because 
we exclude that character of wool. So when you exclude a ceriain 
kind of iron ore from this country by a high tariff, you can not use the 
ore of this country, because it has not the proper mixture, and you there- 
fore deprive the man in this country from using the foreign ore which 
he would otherwise use, and at the same time using more ore of this 
country by the admixture. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. The Senator from New York [Mr. LAPHAM] 
who has just taken his seat has reiterated a phrase which has been rung 
in all its variations upon the Senate and upon the country—that it is 
very necessary to maintain high wages among our laboring men. I re- 
gard that as an insult to the intelligence of thispeople. Ihave listened 
to it so much that I am disgusted. I can say for my part thatif there 
is a man in this body who would be willing to go furtherthan another 
for the benefitof laboring men I think Iam that man. Now, Isay that 
the comparatively few concerned in this great industry and who demand 
protection, according to the argument of my friend from New York, are 
as nothing compared with the great mass of the American people, who 
have an interest in this commodity in getting it at the lowest price. I 
do not suppose that there isan article in the whole list of articles enter- 
ing into the wants of ordinary life more in demand as a necessary than 
iron. People as they live require it; in every pursuit it is used. It 
could be said without exaggeration that the whole body of the American 
people are interested in obtaining this article at as low a price as pos- 
sible. How many are concerned in its production I am notable tosay. 
Isupposed the Senator from Kentucky, having those figures at hand 
always, would be able to say. 

Now, it seems to me that as we are on the line of reduction, as I have 
repeated over and over again, we ought to bring down everything en- 
tering into the wants of life to as low a standard as possible compatible 
with the existing interests that have grown up under a protective sys- 
tem. As I said yesterday, I am not for blotting out the industries of 
this country at a single blow. Mr. Calhoun, in 1 was willing to 
give nine years to reach the revenue standard. He did notadvocate at 
that time a reduction of the tariff to a revenue standard in a single 
year. He did not expect it; no rational man here expects it now. 
While some who were a little more radical than he was at that day 
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wanted to give but two or three years, he said: “I will give nine to 
get it down to a revenue standard.“ 

Nobody expects to get down to a pure revenue standard at a single 
step; but it doesseem to me that on this raw material as it is, enter- 
ing into a manufacture thatis used by nearly the entire people, we ought 
to make the tax as low as possible, and the interests of the great body 
of the American people, the consuming masses, ought to have some 
weight here, and every consideration ought not to be bestowed upon 
the comparative few who happen to be engaged in this production. 

We produce now I think in round numbers nearly a thousand million 
of exports. In 1882 I know it exceeded $600,000,000, and it is increas- 
ing; and it can not be too often impressed on the public mind of this 
country that those exports seek markets abroad, and have to be ex- 
changed for the commodities of other countries to contribute to the 
wants of American life, and no commodity is more necessary for the 
comfort and convenience of the American people than the article of iron. 
Therefore I shall vote for retaining the tax as it is. 

Mr. CONGER. I wish to correct an error which the Senator from 
Kentucky has fallen into. He speaks about the phosphorus of these 
ores. It is a peculiarity of the Spanish ores that they have no phos- 
phorus at allin them. The comparison shows that they are free from 
phosphorus, and therefore that they are a higher and more valuable class 
of ores than many that are mined in this country or come from other 


laces. 

7 The Senator from Florida asks how many people are engaged in the 
business of drawing these ores to the first Pig: iron is the next 
product. I do not know the number of people in Florida. Will the 
Senator tell me the population of Florida, about how much it is? 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. In round numbers, I suppose 300,000. 

Mr. CONGER. Three hundred thousand. There are 400,000 people 
in the United States whose business, whose means of earning their daily 
bread, whose living, whose education, whose clothing, whose enjoy- 
ment of what little they may have in their rude labors of the comfi 
to say nothing of the luxuries of life, depends on this industry; 400, 
people, 100,000 at least more than the whole population of the Senator’s 
State. 


Mr. JONES, of Florida. Permit me to interrupt the Senator there. 
He will understand me as not speaking of this matter for the people of 
Florida at all. Florida is an insignificant factor in this business. I 
was speaking for the consuming people of the United States, and while 
sent here by Florida, I do not regard myself other than a Senator of 
the United States, legislating for the entire country. I was speaking 
for the entire consuming population of the United States. 

Mr. CONGER. Imerely used it to illustrate how large a population 
was dependent upon this industry up to its first stage of manuf 
pig-iron, and the record shows that in thissimple process of mining alone, 
delving with the pick in the mine and with the drill and getting out 
the ore, over 35,000 men are engaged, without counting those engaged 
in the transportation and handling of it. Allowing five in a family to 
a man there are 175,000 people in the United States to-day dependent 
upon the tariff you put on iron ore. 

Mr. SHERMAN. How much is the product of the labor? 

Mr. CONGER. The product of that labor is $85,000,000. 

Mr. LAPHAM. If the Senator from Michigan will allow me, I will 
state that I showed from statistics when this question was up before 
that in the iron-mines in Northern New York alone, if this competition 
of foreign ores was taken away, 20,000 people would be employed 
within a year. 

Mr. CONGER. That is the vast army of men, women, and children 
in the United States looking to-day for some protection for their labor 
against labor in Spain. The labor in Spain is just about one-fourth the 
value of the labor in Germany; it is paid less than one-half the labor 
in the United States. I can not understand how it is that Senators 
will stand here as the professed representatives and guardians of the 
American laborer, as the Senator from Florida says he is especially, and 
strike down an interest which gives them labor and an interest which 
gives them support for their families. 

Sir, the toil, the labor, and the struggle of the miner in the dark 
places of the earth, his deprivations, his wants, his lack of social inter- 
course, his remoteness from the means of education, seem to be eno 
and that we should not force into competition with his labor and hi 
wages in our own country the poor labor of Spain. This is the ques- 
tion here. There is no sentimentality about it. It is an open, living 
question. Shall we protect our own laborers? This is on the ore, not 
on the finer es of iron manufacture; it is on the materials, the ore 
that must be used by any human being; and I want to see by the votes 
given here whether there is a sentimentality that will profess to pro- 
tect the laborer and give him good wages and better wages as against 
foreign competition, or whether the idea, the feeling, is all poetical 
1717 Se ere ee 

r men expen eir en es es in pro 
to be the special guardians of Sabor and then vote RS tix prota 


Mr. MCPHERSON. I wish to say only a few words and then I pro- 
mise not to say an: g more on this question. Iam not in the habit, 
as I said before, of spending much time in defending my inconsistency 


or assailing that of others; but when we turn over the pages of this 


a bill, notably at page 80, we read, beginning at line 1877, the fol- 
owing: 


puilaine'or monumental eee marble, not eee ee 
vided for in this act, $1 per ton. 

When I read that paragraph and compare it with what the Senate 
have just done, I must confess that I am very fast becoming a disciple 
of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. VAN Wyck]. I think that history 
in making up its final and impartial judgment of the intelligence, of 
the justice, of the hard sense so to speak, of the Forty-seventh Con- 
gress will inscribe in letters of living light some very peculiar things. 
For my part I am ashamed, and will ever be ashamed to present it as 
the record of this Co: that it imposed a duty of $1 per ton upon 
stone and refused a duty of 75 cents or $1 per ton upon iron ore, where 
the miner is compelled to dig and delve in the bowels of the earth to 
produce his product. 

Mr. CAMDEN. Mr. President, I rise for the p of correcting a 
mistake made by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECK] in reference 
to the vote to which he referred on fixing a duty of 75 cents per ton on 
iron ore. He stated that it was on my motion. My motion was to 
make the duty 60 cents per ton and not 75 cents. I voted against 75 
cents per ton, and gave as my reason for it that 60 cents per ton would 
be about the equivalent of the present duty oniron ore. I simply de- 
sire to make the correction and to say that I voted against 75 cents per 
ton before, and I shall do 80 sgain, 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. . President, I have but a few words to 
say in reply to what was said by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. CON- 
GER]. When you come to reflect upon the vast number of men equally 
as meritorious and at the same time laborers not cularly 
in mining who have an interest in this subject, it will at once be seen 
that the equities are against him. ; 

I said the other day that the greatest benefit to the greatest number 
was written down by a political economist as a Benthamite antithesis, 
and I said there was a great deal of Christianity condensed in it. Ide- 
sire to know if the man who guides the plow and toils from early in the 
morning until late at night in ing out of the soil that which is nec- 
essary to support himself and ily has not as much claim to consid- 
eration as the man who labors in the mine? Look at the hundreds of 
thousands of men in this country who labor every day, and who can 
not labor without the useof this article, and then look at the large body 
of mechanics throughout the United States, not one of whom isengaged 
in his pursuit without a piece of iron or of steel in his hand. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Will the Senator yield to me a moment right 
in that connection, because he is laboring under a misapprehension? 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Oh, no, I am not. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I have already stated from the schedule here 
that the duty upon iron ore gave to the miner 20 per cent. protection. 
Every agricultural laborer has anywhere from 40 to 75; every man en- 
gaged in the workshops has anywhere from 45 to 75 upon the labor 
alone employed in the construction of his article, while the miner has 
only 20 per cent. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. The Senator from New Jersey is too astute 
not to know that there is not a particle of pith or point in that argu- 
ment. He knows very well that the agriculturists of this country to- 
day practically enjoy no protection. I do not care what you may 
write down on a statute-book, they enjoy none, they can enjoy none, 
because they come in competition with no foreign product; and so with 
the mechanics. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Neither does the miner enjoy any protection un- 
der the present duty. He would just as lief you 8 iron ore 
on the free-list as to leave it where it is 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Why then does the Senator object to this 
rate of duty? I imagine the farmer to-day would not care if you put 
down the tax upon the commodities that might come into competition 
with his products to 5 per cent.; it would be just the same to him as if 
they were at 30 per cent., because he furnishes the markets of the out- 
side world with his products and there is no foreign commodity that 
competes with him. But when it comes to this article a really practi- 
cal benefit results to the consuming class of this country from getting 
a cheap ore or a crude article from abroad that does come in competition 
with what is made here. 

There is something practical in the duty imposed upon iron, but this 
thing about the farmer getting protection and the mechanic getting pro- 
tection is all nominal. Those great classes to-day are taxed almost to 
death in the enhanced prices of everything entering into the wants of 
ordinary American life to keep up a few special classes who enjoy the 
benefits of this system practically, and those who frame the tariff laws 
understand that perfectly well. The mechanic who buys a coat or any- 
thing entering into the wants of life feels it, and while a great parade 
of figures has been made here to show the difference in wages between 
this country and Europe, if we could get at the bottom of this thing 
and eliminate the difference between the cost of living in both coun- 
tries there would be little to the advantage of the American laborer. 
When you come to consider the high charges that are imposed upon 
him for everything that he and his ily are compelled to consume, a 
dollar and a half or two dollars a day are soon swallowed up by a costly 
coat or a respectable garment for a member of his family which can be 
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bought on the other side of the water for one-fourth of the price that 
he is compelled to pay here and compelled to pay not into the Treasury 
but for the benefit of a class that has enjoyed the bounties of this en- 
tire system. This apom applies to nearly the majority of laborers 
in this country, who have practically no protection at all. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I have no desire to protract the dis- 
cussion upon this question, which has been so frequently and so fully 
discussed in the Senate, but I think it is my duty to say that the prop- 
osition which is now pending to increase the tariff upon ores from 50 
cents to 75 cents a ton is only in the interest of a certain part of the 
United States. . 

The Lake Superior ores and perhaps some in New York are very low 
in phosphorus. The Spanish ores and those along the Mediterranean 
coast are almost entirely destitute of phosphorus. Those ores, there- 
fore, for the purpose of making the higher grades of iron and of Bessemer 
steel, are in great demand in this country, and the very large importa- 
tion of them during the last two or three years has been due to the de- 
mand for Bessemer steel for the building of railways in the United 
States, and toward the Southwest. 

If we put this 25 cents additional duty on iron ore it protects but 
one class of owners, and that is the class who own the ore-beds that are 
low in phosphorus. You may put a duty if you please of a dollar ora 
dollar and a half a ton on iron ore imported from other countries, and 
it will have no effect upon the great body of the iron ores in Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Georgia, and Alabama. We are not in competition with 
those foreign ores, because the ores that they send here are more valua- 
ble in consequence of ing less phosphorus. 

This, therefore, is a question between the Lake Superior region and 
the iron-ore beds of New York, and the people who have to consume 
iron of a fine quality and who desire to have iron manufactured at a 
low price. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. ConGER] informed us that there 
poe, 150,000 persons employed in miningiron ore. I suppose 
he referred to those who are employed in the Northern States, and they 
and their families might together comprise as many as 500,000 people. 
How many people in the United States are compelled to use the product 
of the ores these people dig from the earth? It is no exaggeration to 
say that at least 10,000,000 people are compelled to use iron manuiact- 
ures in the actual manual labor of agricultural industry. They use 
them in plowshares, in hoes, in trace-chains, in all manner of agricult- 
ural inery, and in the ten thousand varieties in which iron is ap- 
plied to agriculture. 

Compare the two together and consider that this is most largely a tax 
upon the agricultural interests and then answer the question whether 
there is any duty incumbent upon the 10,000,000 who are engaged in 
agriculture to give a peculiar protection to 150,000, or even 500,000 en- 
gaged in or supported by the raising of iron ore. 

ow much skill is required to mine iron ores? I do not know of 
any description of labor that requires less skill than that. The cut- 
ting or sawing of logs in a forest with an ax or a saw requires a higher 
degree of skill than mining iron ores and raising them to the sur- 
face. There is no mechanical genius or skill required in the raising of 
ores. We are protecting not a mechanical interest or ind or a 
mechanical art; we are not protecting something that requires the de- 
velopment of American genius or skill by putting on this tax, but it 
is the mere protection of one kind of day labor against another. I do 
not think there is any principle involved in the doctrine of protection, 
as that doctrine is recognized and approved by even the most extreme 
of the protectionists which requires that one day laborer in the ordi- 
nary avocations of life shall be protected against another day laborer; 
that a man in a mine shall be protected against a man engaged in agri- 
culture in the field when the man in the field is required to have more 
experience and more skill to cultivate a crop and to harvest it than the 
man in the mine. 

The mining of these mehel ores, ores lowin phosphorus, in those 
regions of the country where they exist hod served a monopoly. It 
is a monopoly against all the other iron production in the United States, 
and it is a monopoly as against the great agricultural and consuming 
interests of the United States. I propose to show by a circular that 
comes from Rhodes & Co., who deal in coal, iron ore, and pig-iron in 
Cleveland, Ohio, dated February 6, 1883, how this matter is regarded 
by the commercial men who deal in this very product. In that cir- 
cular they say: 

There are two reasons for the demoralization of the Western pig-iron market. 
The production of the metal in the West is almost wholly dependent on Lake 
Superior ore. The idea of the cheap sellers of iron seems to be that ore will sell 
very low, and that as low prices as prevailed in 1877 and 1878 must be aecepted 
this year by the ore companies; that what was accomplished 3 years of 

yand ual decline after the commercial revulsion of 1573 will now be 
done in, as it were, the “twinkling of an eye.” Therefore these parties who 
have so far discounted the future as to settle in their own minds the price of ore 
for 1883 are selling their present product at from two to three dollars per ton be- 
low actual cost, and think their operations the result of, that far-seeing wisdom 
which aims to make one's loss quickly and therebysmall. Labor is much higher 
in tne Lake Superior district and cost of lake transportation than it was 
four years ago, 77 — does seem to us that many bar- iron an 


pi 
facturers are mak a mistake in selling the product on the 
of ore they so con: tly predict. 


etal manu- 
of the price 


— 5 is higher and transportation is higher in that quarter of the 
wo: 


From what we know we should venture the opinion that companies mining 


the standard ores will make a reduction from 

We know that to many iron manufacturers who p dam tole 3 
views of the market, and who have not joined in the present demoralization of 
prices such a reduction will seem only toying with the situation. We have for 
the past t years made no secret of our conviction that prices of ore were too 
high for the best interest of consumer and producer, 

That is a remarkable statement coming from these commercial ad- 
visers of the ore-bed men. 

We believe now the price of ore should 
districts using Lake Bupesior ore as — 77. cnt canon 
and we feel assured that Lake Superior ore can hold its tion in the localities 
which naturally belong to it by a much less reduction in price than some con- 
sumers have c! to be necessary. 

That indicates very clearly that the power that they possess is a power 
of monopoly. It is precisely the same power that rf possessed iy ae 
owner of the nickel-mines of Pennsylvania. I go further now in their 
statement: 

We think when it is well und 
of ore will not be made that poser won 77700 nid 
cers, and that the market will be steadier and there will be a reaction from the 
The re bd agnor Be generally in regard to price of Lake Superi 
justified, as it is, perhaps, the most important facie in the . a 
try. The production of ore in that district for 1882 was 2,943,314 tons. This re- 
duced to pig-iron with the various mixtures used would represent nearly one- 
CCT 
tex cure for the evil than reduced production of « £ pie N 
by the ore companies, as they are mining almost no ore this winter, and will not 
cc 
coming season, and to fit their production to the eee eke 

There isthe whole story. The LakeSuperior mine and the New York 
mine, as asserted by the Senator from New York the other day, in con- 
sequence of the excellent quality of their ores, have the monopoly of 
the market in the United States, and they can withhold their ores and 
put the price up just as high as they wish, until the difference between 
the value of such ores or the metal made of them and the value of the 
metal made of highly phosphoretic ores is made up to them, and that 
is a difference of several per cent. 

What are we doing to-day. We are merely protecting that class of 
iron-ore diggers in the United States who have the power, as is as- 
serted by this commercial 3 to recover all losses and to put their 
prices as high as they choose to do (I mean within the range of the pro- 
duction of iron at all) merely by withholding the supply of ore which 
they have got. They have nothing to do but to close their mines and 
wait for higher prices; and they do not fail to do it. Whenever it is 
to their interest to stop the production and let the market catch up with 
them, they do not hesitate about doing it. 

Therefore we are protecting by this advance of 25 cents a ton on ores 
only those who are in competition with the Spanish ores, and with the 
African and Italian ores. We are not protecting any other part of the 
ore producers of the United States. This operates exclusively in their 
behalf, and hence the eagerness of Senators to press a higher figure 
upon this class of ores. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON], as I understood 
him to-day, said that the New Jersey iron-diggers were on a strike. 
That Senator is not in his place now, but I should be glad to have some 
Senator inform the Senate why it is that they are striking. The tax 
on iron ore now is 52 cents a ton. The Committee on Finance and 
the Tariff Commission advise a reduction of it to 50 cents a ton. They 
have been digging ores for years and years at 52 cents a ton. Why is 
it that a strike is going on there? If we are to compensate by higher 
rates of taxation upon all the industries in this country for every strike 
that takes place in the land our tariff enactments will be mere stimu- 
lants and bounties for strikes, because in the pathetic description given 
by the Senator from New Jersey the miner of the iron ore is sitting by 
the side of his mine and looking sadly on at the trains of cars that 
loaded with Spanish ores going to the very furnaces which he has been 
in the habit of supplying, and the Congress of the United States must 
immediately go to work to relieve his distress by laying a tax upon 
everybody in the United States to make it up. 

How much better it would be for us if they would just price their 
misery and let us pay them a bounty, not by distributing this tax over 
the whole agricultural industry of the country and compelling the man 
who works with a taxed hoe, a taxed plow, and taxed trace-chains in 
the fields to contribute of his earnings for it. How much better would 
it be that we should open the door of the Treasury and supply a bounty 
to these distressed men until they can get their consent to go to work 
upon terms of equality as to wages with the men who work in the 
fields and work just as skillfully and just as laboriously as they do? 

This is one of the instances, I think, where the Senate should hesi- 
tate, because when you put a higher tax upon iron the first man, and 
indeed the last man who is affected by it, is the man who has to use 
that iron in the soil for the purpose of producing that upon which we 
live and that also that we wear; for the agricultural classes of this 
country underlie the foundations of all other interests and industries, 
and it is our solemn duty to protect them against unnecessary levies of 
taxes upon that industry. Here they are furnishing the commerce of 
this great country. Take out of the commerce of this co to-day 
the provision crops, the wheat, the corn, and the products thereof, the 
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tobacco and the cotton that are exported from this land, and what 
would be our condition among the nations of the earth? Sir, we would 
be pauperized. When we came to boast of all our greatness and the 
majesty of our commercial power among the nations of the earth we 
have but one source really to which to refer, and that is the agricult- 
ural producing communities of this land. Itis our duty to see that 
the burdens laid upon them are laid as lightly as possible, for the rea- 
son that they are compelled to sell not only the surplus they uce, 
but they are compelled to sell their entire crops here and abroad at 
prices which they find in unprotected markets. 

The people of the United States do not price wheat, they do not 
price corn, they do not price cotton, and they do not price tobacco, 
That is done by the value of the surplus that we produce in this coun- 
try and et to foreign countries. They price it, and our farmers 
are compelled to take their price. Our farmers have no protection and 
no possibility of protection, unless they should do, as is advised in 
this circular-letter the owners of the ore beds should do, reduce the 
output of their mines below the demands of the consumers, and 
thereby compel a raising of prices. Suppose the farmers, the provision- 
makers, and the cotton-growers of the United States should combine 
together with the facility that iron-ore purchasers and iron manufact- 
urers and other manufacturers can combine, and they should withhold 
their hand from the plow until the production of this country should 
fall below the demand for consumption in the home market, then 
what would be our condition? Yet that is what we are trying to com- 
pel them to do, it seems to me, for in this enormous tax out of all the 
great numbers of articles that are taxed, every burden at last fastens 
3 down upon the producing industries of the people of the United 

tates. 

I, sir, will not say any more upon this subject. Perhaps I have too 
frequently putin a plea for them. My plea has been unavailing. I 
have said enough to put myself right upon therecord. Idonotexpect 
to defeat this measure by what I say, for I think I can perceive that it 
is agreed upon that a duty of 75 cents a ton is to be putupon pig-iron, 
and this will be a leverage when you get into your committee of 
conference with this bill to get some concession not of a lower but of a 
higher rate of taxation upon something else. Senators may put it in 
there and use that leverage in that committee, which is to be the legis- 
lating body upon this bill; and after a while the people of the United 
States, with their eyes opened and their minds aroused, with their 
tho ot w work upon this question, will come to demand of us a heavy 

sibility. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The roll will be called on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. ConGER] making 
the duty on iron ore 75 cents a ton instead of 50 cents a ton. 

The Principal ra amg Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BUTLER (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON]. If he were present, I 
should vote ‘‘nay.’’ 

Mr. HAWLEY (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Hampton]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. HARRIS (after having voted in the negative). I left the Cham- 
ber a few moments ago and asked the Senator from Maine [Mr. bag 
to pair with me during my absence. Finding that he has not voted, 
withdraw my vote. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I am paired with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
GARLAND]. 

The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 33; as follows: 


YEAS—25. 
Dawes, McMillan. Sawyer, 
Anthony, Hale McPherson, Sewell, 
Blair, Harrison, Miller of N. Y., Sherman, 
Brown, Hill, Mitchell, Tabor. 
Cameron of Wis., Hoar, Pon 
Davisof W. va, Logan, | Rollins, 
NAYS—33. 
Allison. Farley, Maxey, A Bae 
Barrow, Gentes. Miller of Cal., Van Wyck, 
Bayard, Gorman, Mo $ Vest, 
Beck, Grover, Pendleton, Vv 
Call, Ingalls, Plumb, Walker, 
Camden, pe Pugh, Williams, 
Cok: Jones of Flori: Say 
oo vig of I, on da, noon 
ABSENT—I8. 
Butler, N Hawley, Maho: 
Cameron of Pa., Garland, Sohuta Saunders, 
Edm Groome, Jones of Nevada, Windom, 
Fair, Hampton, Kellogg, 
Ferry, Lamar, 


So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 
Mr. MITCHELL. I move, in line 541 of the last print of the bill, to 
strike out 50“ and insert 60; so as to read: 


Iron includi the 
„ any) . ore, also dross or residuum from burnt 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment of 
the from Pennsylvania. 


Mr. MITCHELL. I call for the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 


proceeded to call the roll. 
Mr. BUTLER (when his name was called). I am paired with the 


Senator from P. lvania [Mr. CAMERON]. 

Mr. EDMUNDS (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. GARLAND]. 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). Upon this question I am 


paired with the Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE]. I should vote ‘“‘nay”’ 


if I were not paired. 
The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 30; as follows: 

YEAS—27. 
Aldri Davis of W. Va., Lapham, Plumb, 
Anthony, Dawes, Lo Rollins, 
Blair, Hale. M Sawyer, 
Brown, Harrison, Miller of N. Y., Sewell, 
Camden wley, itchell, Sherman, 
Cameron of Wis., ier Morrill, Tabor. 
Conger, oar, Platt, 

NAYS—30. 
Barrow, George Maxey, an 
Bayard, Grover, Miller of Cal., Van Wyck, 
Beck, Hampton, est, 
Call, J Pendleton, Voorhees, 
Cockrell, Jackson, h, alker, 
Coke, onas, m, Williams. 
Davis of IIL, Jones of Florida, Saulsbury, 
Farley Dil, Slater, 

ABSENT—19. 

Allison, Ferry, McPherson, 
Butler, Frye, Johnston, 
Cameron of Pa., Garland, Jones of Nevada, Saunders, 
Edmunds, Gorman, Kellogg, Windom. 
Fair, Groome, g 


So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CONGER. There remains of this paragraph, then, the amend- 
ment of the Committee of the Whole, commencing at line 541, striking 
out the words: 


As pyrites or sulphuret of iron in its natural state, containing less than 15 per 
cent. of silica, 50 cents per ton, and in addition thereto 2} cents per pound for 
the copper contained therein. * 

For which the Senate as in Committee of the Whole recommended 
the following amendment: 


Sulphur ore, as pyrites, or sulphuret of iron in its natural state, containing not 
more than 3} per cent. of co per, 50 cents per ton: That ore contain- 
ing more than 3} cent. of copper, dry assay, shall pay in addition thereto 2} 
cents per pound for the copper contained therein, 


Will the Chair state in what form the proposition must be made on 
that amendment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Committee of the Whole recom- 
mended striking out the words from line 542 to line 545 and i 
the others, and the question is, Will the Senate concur with the Com- 
mittee of the Whole in that recommendation? 

Mr. CONGER. I desire to oppose the amendment of the Committee 
of the Whole, especially that part of it which provides 

re containing m r cent. of dry assay, 8 ji 
adaon thereto, St coats nee penal for the — contained re a i 

I therefore oppose the whole amendment. I wish to show to the Sen- 
ate, and I make the assertion here, that the amount was by an inad- 
vertence, as I am informed by the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
ALDRICH], fixed at 3} per cent. of copper, dry assay, to have the duty 
of 2} cents per pound for the copper contained therein. It was an in- 
advertence and is not at all in accord with the facts in regard to this ore. 

I desire to state here that in all the States in which copper ores are 
found and manufactured the average of the ores which are worked in 
relation to the vein-stone which has to be manipulated is less than 2 
per cent. of copper to the ore. The value of these ores in cop A eee 
than the per cent. of value of copper of the average ores of the United 
States in any or all the States that are worked. 

I have here an assay of the ore prepared by a distinguished assayist, 
whose gg, bree and whose authority on this subject is beyond ques- 
tion, Mr. James Douglas, jr., who has assayed at the request of those 
interested in these matters the Spanish ores, which are now mainly the 
ores imported for copper. The assayist says: 


The a composition of Spanish ore imported into Britain in its crude 

state is as follows: 
Iron... —.ꝗ 40. 93 
3. 


— 5.42 
1.86 
That embraces 256, 000 tons. This amendment does not lay any duty 
upon the copper contained in this ore that is less than 3} per cent. Of 
all the copper ores brought into this country the copper is 3.82 per cent. 


Jange gi res em- 
He Tie ag —. 8.80 
Tharsis. —＋ 3.50 


The average value of the ores just as it is reported in this bill 
San Domingo 

A Spanish mine 

3.70. 
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After roasting off the sulphur and extracting the copper the residue will con- 
tain: Iron oxide, about 90 per cent., equal to about 63 per cent. metallic iron, 
insoluble silica, about 6 to 7 per cent. s ce, lead sulphate, traces of sulphur- 


Ee. 

. their exported ore, the Rio Tinto and other Spanish and Portuguese 
companies realize per ton of 2,240: 
1. On about 47 per cent. of sulphur, which sells at from 41d. to Gd. per unit, say 
from 9 to 12 cents, $4.23 to $5.74 per ton, 

2. On about 3 per cent. net or 67 pounds of Poppee per ton of 2,240 pounds, on 
which at least 10 cents per pound is netted, 26.71 pr ton. 

3. On about two-thi: of a ton of peroxide of iron, which sells at $2.50 to $5 
per ton, according to the state of the market. 

4. The ores moreover contain twenty-seven ten-thousandths of gold and silver, 
which is extracted at some works, 


So this very statement of the assay of these ores, both in Great 
Britain and in this country, shows that the ores are worked for a less 
percentage for the product of the copper and for the amount contained 
in them than this bill as amended gives for the product of copper. 


You will perceive, therefore, that even from the exported ore the Rio Tinto 
and other pyrites companies realize twice as much from copper, iron, and silver 
as from sulphur, which is co: uently a ed ec The English Board of 
Trade returns for 1882 show that there were imported into Great Britain, in py- 
rites, 15,673 tons of fine copper. But this amount, large as it is, falls far below 
the importation, almost exclusively from Spain, of copper extracted as precipi- 
tate at the mines from these same ores, The trade returns place this at 24,970 
tons of fine co; „which makes a total of 40,643 tons of fine copper imported 
into England alone, chiefly from Spain and Portugal. Chili, in the same year, 
according to the same authority, sent into the English market only 27,554 tons. 

The precipitate exported from the Peninsula is made at the Rio Tinto, Tharsis. 
and er mines, where, there be no demand for sulphur, the ores are 
for the extraction of copper only. This used to be done by roasting the ore in 
— whereby most of the copper is rendered soluble in water as sulphate, 
washing out this soluble copper and precipitating it on pig-iron, As, however, 
the Spanish Government limited the thousands of tons which might thus be 
roasted, on account of the injurious effect of the fumes on vegetation, Rio Tinto 
has put into operation two very ingenious methods, devised by Messrs. Doetsch 
& Déby, for extracting the copper from the unroasted ore, When these methods 

fully installed, the production of copper by this company will be limited 
only by its facilities to mine ore from a mine which is so extensive that one of 

exploratory tunnels now being driven will run for about one and t 
quarter miles in solid mineral. 

Although, therefore, the dullness of the chemical trade of Europe has reduced 
the demand for the sulphurin these ores the company is pushing developments 
at the mine with ever-increasing vigor, regarding wiel comparative indifference 
the sale of the sulphur, and basing its pros son the output of copper. Nev- 
ertheless it is naturally seeking a market for the sulphur in this country, and 
would gladly avail itself also of the somewhat greater value which the tariff 
here confers on copper, more 3 the copper be allowed to enter duty free. 

I see that the Senate proposes to it free all copper in pyrites under 3} per 
cent., dry assay. This will really, according to the usages of trade, cover an ore 
carrying 4.8 per cent. of copper. In England ores are sold by fire or dry assay; 
but as thisis a very unce method of ascertaining the sopper contents, it has 

n agreed in this country between copper smelters and miners that all assa: 
shall be made by humid methods and from the actual copper contents thus 
termined a reduction of 1.3 per cent. shall be e as a smelter's allowance.. 

There seems to be an impression that un ore of 3} per cent., dry assay, is hardly 
worthy of being classed as copper ore proper, and that the copper would need 
to be supplemented by some other valuable ingredient. Thisis a mistake. The 
copper recovered from between one and two million tons treated in Spain and 
Portugal for copper alone does not reach 2 per cent. For over fifteen years a 
peurs of but 4 Sry higher Soppor comina has been mined near Lennoxville, 

rovince of Quebec, Canada. Till recently it was sorted to 4 per cent., wet as- 
say, or .8 per cent, less than the Senate’s amendment 8 to exempt from 
duty and smelted in Canada for its copper only. It is now imported into this 
country to the extent of about 5,000tons monthly. Itssulphur is made intoacid 
in the neighborhood of New York and the copper smelted into ingot and ex- 
ported to avoid the payment of duty, In this instance the chemi manufact- 
urer has the benefit of cheap raw material, while native copper-mines are not 
exposed to an unfair competition. On the Atlantic seaboard I know of no cop- 
per ores which will average as broken 4.8 per cent. of copper. Copper-mines 
are worked in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, and Georgia. Some of these mines yield an 
ore suitable for preliminary roasting at acid works; some of them depend for 
their value on copper alone, but none, where they possess large bodies and are 
therefore 1 worked, carry an average of 4.8 per cent. of copper. 

The pyrites mines, especially on this coast, which are struggling into existence 


and ng every effort to force their cheap sulphur on the manufacturer, will 
be „ affected by this proposed imination in favor of foreign 
com ion, 


Within the past year an excellent pyrites-mine has been opened in Massachu- 
setts, which yields a valuable amount of copper, and the same is true of the 
Ta Top mine in Georgia, whose ores can be profitably transported to 
acid works at Atlanta only by reason of their copper contents. In both these 
instances mines are being opened and are being operated under the disadvan- 
tages of rT costs occasioned by the tariff and trusting for profits to the higher 
value which the tariff gives their products. : 

When we look at the Lake Superior districts we find that one mine only, the 
famous Calumet and Hecla, yields as high as 4.8 per cent. of copper. The other 
notable mines yield as follows: 

Osceola, about 1} per cent.; Atlantic, about .7 per cent.; Allouez, about .9 per 
cent.; Franklin, about 1 per cent.; Pewabic, about 1 percent.; Hancock, about 
1 per cent.; Co Falls, about f per cent.; Conglomerate, about 1} per cent.; 
Central, about 1? per cent.; Quincy, 2.1 per cent. 


That is the cent. of the ore to the amount of the mass taken from 
the mines. this be so, those ores should have, as in the body of the 
bill before this amendment was agreed to, a duty imposed according 
to the value of the copper contained therein. The assayist further 
Says: 

While it is true that ore of such very low percen’ as some of those enu- 
merated show can be worked profitably only when co) exists as metal, 
it is equally true that the ore contains nothing of value but its copper contents, 
and that only by dint of extremeskill and excellent management, applied tothe 
treatment of enormous quantities of mineral through the medium of very costly 
machinery, are such ti 8 of copper recovered and any profits made, 
It seems, therefore, to me, opinion, to be in the highest de- 
gree unfair to admit duty free to oom ition — — t 
ering the copper from which is increased by the 
on iron, — lumber, and all articles of domestic consum; 
much greater richness, These free nies yp their importa) 
ous surfeit of copper in this market and consequent declension 


he cost of recov- 
protective duties 
, foreign 


uces a seri- 
in price, will 


ores of 


benefit by the tariff prices of copper. Exposed to such competition before long 
the weaker of the heavily handicapped native mines are sure to succumb. 

For it is a mistake 8 that the quantity of copper that will enter under 
this provision of the tariff—so favorably to foreign ore—will be trifling. It may 
be measured by the present impo: ne. This reached 105,000 
short tons in 1881. f this probably 100,000 tons were consumed the acid- 
makers. The foreign companies will endeavor to supply the equivalent of this 
in 200,000 tons of pren and will probably succeed. They willavail themselves 
to the full of their privileges and import their richest ores; so that the 200,000 
tons will probably contain not less than A og cent., or 8,000 tons of We The 
. eee on this large amount will, at 3 cents, be $480,000, and this sum 
will be simply a bonus to foreign at the expense of native mines. Unless with 
unparalleled generosity the foreign companies give this sum to the acid-makers 
and the acid-makers give it to the dealers and the dealers give it to the farmer— 
a chain of generosity which, however, is sure to break somewhere—the foreign 
companies will be the chief gainers. 

Itisunquestionable that were the duty removed from foreign ores their owners 
could afford, if so disposed, to sell the sulphur they contain at exactly the amount 
of the remitted duty cheaper than they por ssa could. On the supposition 
that a 4 per cent. ore is imported, the — oad contents per ton of 2,000 pounds 
would be 80 pounds, and the relinquished duty, at 3 cents. $2.40. Were an allow- 
ance of that amount made on the sulphur contents of the ore to the manufact- 
urer, he himself could afford to sell the product of that ton of pyri or say 
26 hundredweights of oil of vitriol, at $2.40 than he otherwise could, Theton 
of acid would thus be reduced in cost $1.48, Into two tons of 26 per cent. acid 
phosphate there enters one ton of oil of vitriol, The ton of phosphate would 
then cost the manufacturer 92 cents less per ton. But that there is gen- 
erally a difference of about 30 per cent. per ton between the wholesaleand retail 
prices of eee it is not likely that the 92 cents, even if allowed to the 
manufacturer by the miner and allowed the dealer by the manufacturer, will 
ever find its way into the pockets of the farmer. 

Yours, faithfully, 


on of b 


JAMES DOUGLAS, In. 


The Tariff Commission reported the provision; our own committee 
reported it; it had never been uted until we were suddenly and by 
surprise on the mistaken motion of the Senator from Rhode Island, asked 
to leave the very ores to come in free upon which it was intended by 
the commission, by the committee, by all concerned to lay a duty upon 
the copper contained therein. 

Mr. SEWELL. Iam afraid the Senator from Michigan, without in- 
tending it, would create a wrong impression in the mind of the Senate 
inrelation to the intention of the Senator from Rhode Island. TheSena- 
tor from Rhode Island made the proposition after due deliberation. 
The ores referred to are not imported into this country, as I understand, 
for the extraction of copper; they are imported for the purpose of mak- 
ing sulphuric acid, and there is a residuum of about 2} per cent. of cop- 
per of a very poor quality, represented to be worth not more than 4 
cents a pound. 

Mr. CONGER. I think I am correct in whatI say. The Senator 
from Rhode Island has assured me that he did not know the extent of 
the assay, and that he was not aware of the comparatively high grade of 
copper within these ores, Almost all these ores are imported into this 
country by an English company organized in England. 

Mr. SEWELL. I should like to correct the Senator again. 

Mr. CONGER. Well, sir. 

Mr. SEWELL. There are two companies in New Jersey making 
sulphuric acid from this ore, not making copper. 

Mr. CONGER. What are the names? I think I can tell then. 

Mr. SEWELL. One of them is at Elizabeth, New Jersey, and the 
other at Jersey City; I forget the names now. 

Mr. CONGER. Now I will read, for I am able to support my state- 
ment by proof. I have here the memoranda and articles of association 
of the New Jersey Extraction Works, limited, incorporated the 11th of 
April, 1882. They are a branch of an English company, the Rio Tinto 
Company of England. I have here the entire articles of association: 

The name of this company is “ New Je Extraction Works, limited.” 

The registered office of this company will be situate in England. 

That is their own document, with which I have been furnished. 


The objects for which the company is established are to enter into and per- 
form an agreement to the effect set forth in the schedule to the articles of asso- 
ciation registered with this memorandum, with or without modifications or 
alterations; to purchase, take on lease or agreement, or otherwise acquire and 
hold lands, ae prs mining rights, buildings, fixtures, trade fixtu machinery, 
and other real and personal property in England, or in the State of New Jersey 
in America, orelsewhere ; to erect, construct or acquire, and hold and use metal 
extraction, chemical, or other works, founderies, ries, shops, laboratories, 
railways, tramways, roads, water-courses, wharves, quays, docks, stores, 
warehouses, and oi property. 

Mr. McPHERSON. May I ask the Senator what particular point 
he is trying to reach? 

Mr. GER. The Senator will see as I go along. We may not 

along on this branch of the subject as co-workers as we did before. 

am the objects for which the company was formed: 

To construct or acquire and use locomotives, traction engines, cars, trucks, 
wagons, steam or other ships, barges and vessels; to purchase, to take on lease 


hold, occupy, and work mines and minerals of every 


or P. 
tion, and carry on the business of miners, metal extractors, smelters, chemical 


manufacturers, and workers, and dealers in minerals, ores, metals, and chem- 
icals, and any combinations, manufactures, or products thereof; to carry on the 
business of metal merchants, brokers, or agents, &c, 

That is the object of this English company planted in New Jersey, 
with its office in land. 

Mr. SEWELL. Senator is probably better informed about one 
of these companies than I am; but I do know that there is a private 
company engaged in Jersey City in the extraction of sulphuric acid 
from these ores. x 


Mr. CONGER. That may be. I am talking about one company 
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now, and probably will come to another. Here is the list of this En- 


glish company, located in New Jersey, with its office situate in England, 
to hold and acquire lands, to own railroads, factories, warehouses, water- 
courses, the object of which is to carry on the business of metal mer- 
chants, brokers, or agents, as asserted in their articles of incorporation. 
These articles show who some of the stockholders are: 
Hugh Mackay Matheson— 
The great importer of Spanish ores into England— 
of 3 Lombard street, London, merchant; Robert Jardine— 
Another of that company— 
of 3 Lombard street, London, merchant; John Matheson Macdonald, of 3 Lom- 
bard street, London, merchant; T. W. Mea of 3 Lombard street, London, 
merchant; Nicol Brown, 34 Canon Park North, London, N., mercantile 
clerk; Thomas Hawes Ayers, 18 Merri uare, Southwark, merchant's clerk ; 
William Henry Dean, 45 Fairmead Road, Upper Holloway, merchant's clerk. 
These persons are a part of the associates of this company. 

The business of the company shall, until the company shall in general meet- 
ing otherwise direct, be carried on at a registered office, to be from time to time 
fixed by the board of directors in London, and may also be carried on at such 
other —— or places in England or elsewhere as the board shall from time to 


time determine. 
* * * * * + 


* s 

The first directors shall be Alexander Matheson, esq., Robert Jardine, esq., 
Hugh Mackay Matheson, esq., Charles Magniac, esq., John Matheson Mac- 
donald, esq., and James Macandrew, esq. 

Every one of these directors is from England, and mostly residing in 
London. 

If at any time the number of directors shall fall below five, the continuing 


directors shall have power to elect a director or rs, a member or 
members of the firm of Matheson & Co. 


Who are the managers of the Rio Tinto Company and the Tharsis 
Company, extracting and exporting to England and the United States 
the Spanish ores? Here is the agreement: 

Agreement * * * between the N. J. Extraction Company, limited, a com- 
pany red in England under the companies acts, 1862 to 1880, as a com- 

y limited by shares (hereinafter called compan Ber the one and 
homs Gibb, „ of Jarow-on-Tyne, in the 3 0 ham, of the other 
part. Whereas the said Thomas Gibb has had considerable experience in the 
manipulation and treatment of pyrites similar to the Rio Tinto pyrites, for the 
purpose of extracting therefrom copper and silver, and ascertaining the pres- 
ence therein of other precious me! ; and whereas the said Thomas Gibb has 
rchased a plat of land containing about eleven acres, or thereabouts, in Linden 
unty, in the State of New Jersey, in the United States of America, for the sum 
of £1,600, or thereabouts; and whereas the com 
said plat of land from thegaid Thomas Gibb, and thereen to erect and construct 
extraction and other works, and carry on there the business of manipulating 
and treating pyrites for such purposes as aforesaid. 


Extracting therefrom copper, &c. I have read enough from this paper 
to show that the Spanish ores brought from the Rio Tinto mines, which 
is the main atypia, See of that country, either to England or to the 
United States, when brought here are brought to an English company 
with a New Jersey name, whose office is in London; and they are the 
gentlemen who have come here and asked us to take off the duty from 
their copper and let it in free of duty, for, as I have shown by the as- 
say, if this measure passes the valueof that ore is less than is prescribed 
for in the bill, which now reads as amended: 

Ore containing more than 3} percent. of copper, dry assay. 


They were not willing to take the American mode of ascertaining the 
value of copper in a mineral, the wet assay. With dry assay the ore 
will yield one and three-tenths more than by the ordinary assay of the 
United States. 

Mr. McPHERSON. May I ask the Senator in this connection what 
is the assay of commerce? Is it not the dry assay? 

Mr. CONGER. Not in this country unless specified in the contract 
or in the law, as I have the proof to show here. In order to put this 
copper beyond any tax whatever, it is put in this bill that ore containing 
more than 3} percent. of copper, dry assay, shall pay 2} cents per pound 
for the copper contained therein. Three and a half per cent. of copper, 
as I have asserted already, is more than the average per cent. of the 
copper ores that are manipulated and worked in the copper-works of 
the United States. 

, if he will 


y propose to purchase the 


Mr. WILLIAMS. I will ask the Senator from Michi 
allow me, if in that estimate and in that average he includes the cop- 
per-mines of Lake Superior, and does he undertake toimpress theSenate 
and the country with the idea that the Lake Superior mines are not 
richer than that? 

Mr. CONGER. I have read here the assay of the Lake Superior 
mines. There is but one mine in the Lake Superior region that yields 
as highas 4.8 percent. of copper. Thisbillsays3} percent. Thatisthe 
most wonderful mine in this world, the Calumet and Hecla, and its 
yield is only 4.8 per cent. of copper for the whole mine, year after year. 
Of the other leading mines of Lake Superior the highest of all is 2.1 
per cent.; the others are 1} each, and two of them are as low as seven- 
tenths and nine-tenths. The copper ores of Connecticut, the ores of 
New Jersey, the ores of Tennessee, the copper ores of Arizona and of 
Colorada bear less per cent. of copper than is provided in this bill as 
amended for Spanish ores to come in free of any duty. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will say to the Senator that if that is the case 
my information in regard to the Lake Superior mines of copper has been 
entirely erroneous, because I have understood that the copper was in all 


but a pure state, and that it could be cut out with a cold-chisel and 
prized up with a crow-bar just like laminated limestone rock. That 
has been my idea about those mines. 

Mr.CONGER. The Senator is partly right and partly wrong in that 
idea. There have been two or three mines which had within them what 
is called the vein, a vein six, eight, or ten feet wide. The Minnesota 
mine had in one of the vein enormous masses very long and pretty 
wide, and in the heart of the vein was native copper. the copper 
of Lake Superior is native copper. The Cliff mine had some of those 
masses; other mines have had some of those masses. They are not found 
now. It was a remarkable formation. They had to cut it up in the 
mine with a cold-chisel at an enormous expense, almost equal to the 
value of the copper in some instances, going down with a cold-chisel 
through the whole width of those enormous masses. They are not now 
found on Lake Superior in any of the mines that I know of in that form. 
The great body of the ore of Lake Superior formerly and now is scat- 
tered through these veins; it may be six feet wide; it may be ten or 
twelve; the copper is scattered through it, sometimes in pockets of great 
richness. Once in a while in the ash-beds there are masses of copper 
where the other material has decayed or rotted or something that is 
found very pure, but the great quantity of it, nine-tenths of all the cop- 
per of Lake Superior, is disseminated in specks imperceptible to the 
naked eye. The great masses of which I have spoken have been found 
in some parts in the Calumet and Hecla mine, and the copper has an 
extraordinary richness; indeed, all through that vein-stone, and espe- 
cially in the central part of it, are these smaller fragmentary masses with 
greater proportions of copper to the vein-stone. It gives a wonderful 
richness to all this vein. 

The whole material has to go through the process of stamping, which 
is a greater expense in many instances in proportion to the amount of 
the copper obtained than of smelting other ores and reducing them in 
that way. This has also to go through the same process of smelting, 
but much of the vein-stone is pounded away. Does the Senator under- 
stand it? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CONGER. I read here, and I will show the Senator if he wishes 
to see it, an analysis of the product of those veins, the vein-stones 
which contain the copper. I have read it just as it is and as it is known 
to be in that region of the United States. Those t masses are ob- 
tained in a few mines, remarkably so in the Minnesota and the Cliff 
mines. Masses were formerly obtained in other mines. The Minne- 
sota and Cliff mines are worked down below the profitable working of 
such mines, for these ores are in perpendicular veins, running down 
directly or at some slope. They are worked out. 

In other parts of the country, in many of the States, the copper is 
contained in an ore which has to be roasted, melted, manipulated in 
all the different ways in which different kinds of ore yield; but in the 
Lake Superior ores and in the Connecticut, in the Virginia, in the Ten- 
nessee, in the Colorado and Arizona mines the vein-stones have to be 
treated either by fire or by concussion in this manner, and the expense 
of one or the other depends upon the cheapness of fuel, upon the run- 
ning of the engines to stamp the works before the copper is obtained. 
In all of them the after process of smelting, after the first process is 
gone through, to reduce the copper to an ingot or to a proper form for 
sale, has to be gone through with. 

Mr. President, I do not desire to dwell upon this matter. There are 
many facts and many statements, if any of those which I have given are 
disputed, by which I can prove the statements I have made, that by 
this provision of the amendment you exempt from the operation of any 
tariff law the very kind of ores which are superior in production and in 

to the average of the ores of the United States. 

I desire, then, that the Senate shall adopt the committee’s report. It 
is the only fair report there is. If you say 2} per cent. upon the copper 
contained therein, then there is nothing fraudulent, then there is a fair 
competition between our own works and the works of other nations. 

It has been said that the Lake Superior mines and the copper-mines 
of this country furnish a t part of the copper used in the United 
States and furnish copper for transportation. I thought I had by me a 
statement of the amount, but I do not at this moment see it. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to prolong the discussion. From what I 
have said (and I vouch for the correctness of it, and I have assays 
which were carefully made by capable assayists) I think that we should 
protect our own copper-mines, ing more or less through nineteen 
or twenty of our States and Territories, against the Spanish ores which 
are brought here first for the extraction of the sulphur, then for the 
extraction of the copper, and then the residuum, which is peroxide of 
iron, comes into competition, as I said on a former occasion, with our 
iron ores. 

Mr. MORRILL. I trust now that we may have a vote. We have 
been here in session over six hours and have had but two or three votes 
to-day upon the bill. I hope we shall proceed now with more dili- 


gence. 
Mr. McPHERSON. May I inquire what the particular question be- 


fore the Senate is? 
The PRESIDENT pro The particular question before the 


tempore. 
Senate is, Will the Senate concur in the amendment made as in Com- 


1883. 
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mittee of the Whole striking out line 542 dawn to and including line 
545 and i the words in italics down to line 551. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I hope the amendment will be concurred in, 
and solely and entirely for the reason that the sulphur ores and sul- 
phurets are brought in here especially for the purpose of obtaining sul- 
phur for acids that go into the manufacture of fertilizers and tend to the 
cheapening of fertilizers. I understand it will make a reduction of nearly 
$2 a ton upon fertilizers. The ore is brought in here and goes through 
three different processes: one to eliminate the sulphur, the second one to 
eliminate the copper, and the third one to eliminate whatever metal 
is contained in the residuum. The idea of the Senator from Michigan 
chasing that 3} per cent. of copper all over the country and all over the 
world when the ore is not imported for the copper at all, and when ab- 
solutely the cost of eliminating the copper from the ore in which it is 
found is even than the amount received for it, is to my mind 


carrying the thing a little too far. 
Mr. CONGER. I have found now the statement of the copper prod- 
ucts for 1881, as reported by the London Mining Journal. 


Copper products for 1881, as reported by the London Mining Journal. 


34, 066—= 76, 307, 840 

* Sheer Co 5, O87—= 11, 394, 880 
. ——. N R 6.087. 

Aa 10,20 22, 440, 000 


From this table it will be seen that the Spanish mines, whose ores 
are coming over here so fast, produce about 7,000,000 pounds more than 
the whole product of all the mines of the United States. That is the 
relation of the copper products of the world to the United States prod- 
uct. In the year 1882 there were imported into this country 4,843,065 
pounds of fine copper. We do not produce the amount of copper which 
we use here, and it is proposed to bring in underthe form of these cop- 
per pyrites an article which by the amendment to this bill will come 
in free ee all our copper which bears a less percentage than the 
pyrites themselves. It is not a question of the iron; it is not a ques- 
tion of the sulphur to be extracted from it. This amendment should 
and does deal only with copper—‘‘2} cents for the copper contained 
therein.“ It comes free from the iron because the duty upon it as to 
the iron is only 50 cents a ton, and as to sulphur it is free now. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I wish to make a remark to correct a 
statement which was made by the Senator from New Jersey in regard 
to the reduced cost of manufacturing superphosphate by the use of iron 
pyrites containing copper, in which the copper is not taxed. One ton of 
these pyrites will produce about twenty-six hundredweight of oil of vit- 
riol, sulphuricacid. On this amount of acid the saving would be, if you 
remit the duty on the copper, $1.90. This is assuming that the pyrites 
contain 3 per cent. of copper, and allowing the duty at 2} cents a pound 
on the copper contained therein, such pyrites would contain sixty pounds 
of copper to the ton, and the duty would be $1.90. That would be the 
saving on each twenty-six hundredweight of sulphuric acid. Figured 
on a ton of sulphuric acid, the saving would be $1.30. Now, as one 
ton of acid is used in making two tons of superphosphate, the only dif- 
ference it would make to the manufacturer of superphosphate would be 
65 cents on the ton. 

Does the Senator from New Jersey understand my statement? I 
understood him to say that it made a difference of $2 a ton. It is really 
about 65 cents. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The statement is made by those engaged in the 
manufacture that it isa difference of from $2 to $2.50. 

Mr. HILL. Ifmy premises are right—and I believe they are; there 
can be no mistake in my figures—if the pyrites contain 3 per cent. of 
copper, or sixty pounds of copper to the ton, it would make a differ- 
ence of 65 cents on each ton of superphosphate as between paying the 
duty on it and not paying it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Will the Senator from Colorado allow me a mo- 
ment? If the manufacturer of sulphuric acid can make what little 
copper and iron there is in the residuum also pay of course 
he can make sulphuric acid cheaper, and that inures to the benefit of 
the farmer who wants to use fertilizers upon his exhausted fields. 

Mr. HILL. The manufacturer will have the benefit of what can be 
made from the copper and iron in the residues in either case. I was 
speaking only of the difference in the cost of man the super- 
phosphates resulting from the payment of the duty of 2} cents per 
pound on the copper contained in the pyrites. 

As to the remark of the Senator from New Jersey that this material 
was imported solely for making sulphuric acid, it is not correct. This 
Rio Tinto ore of which we have heard contains from 3 to 4 per cent. 
of copper and is more valuable for the copper than for sulphur. It is 
a copper ore, although it may be known as iron pyrites. It is not 
only used for making sulphuric acid but is also used in large quan- 


tities for the extraction of copper; and I believe the residuum from that 
material, that is the product that is left after it is roasted to get out 
the sulphur, is never thrown away but is always used for the extrac- 
tion of copper. 

I see no reason why the copper in these ores should not pay the reg- 
ular duty which is paid on copper in every other class of ore. 

The PRESIDENT pro The question is on concurring with 
the Committee of the Whole in the amendment. 

Mr. GORMAN called for the yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. COKE (when his name was called). Iam psa with the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. BROwN]. If he were here, I should vote yea.” 

Mr. GORMAN (when Mr. GROOME’s name was called). My colleague 
[Mr. GRooME] is paired with the Senator from New York [Mr. MILLER]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. DAWES (after having voted in the negative). I am paired with 
the Senator from — [Mr. SLATER], and I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York (after having voted in the negative). I 
am paired with the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GrooME]. I did not 
notice that he was not in the Chamber. I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Iam paired with the Senator from Florida [Mr. 


CALL]. 
Mr. BUTLER. I am paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania 


[Mr. CAMERON]. 
Mr. ROLLINS. The Senator from Florida [Mr. Jones] is paired 
with the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. SAUNDERS]. 


The result was announced—yeas 30, nays 23; as follows: 


YEAS—20. 
Barrow, Farley, McPherson, Vance, 
Bayard, Maxey, Van Wyck, 
Beck, Gorman; Morgan, V 
Call, Grover, Pendleton, Voorhees, 
88 Ham ~ s alker, 

rell, 

Co. Jackson, Sa 
Davis of W. va, Jonas, Sewell, `’ 

NAYS—23, 
Allison, Hawley, Mahone, Rollins, 
Anthony, Hill, Miller of Cal., Sawyer, 
Blair, oar, Mitchell, ü 
8 of Wis., Jones of Nevada, Morrill, Ee is 
Harrison, M A Plumb, 

ABSENT—23. 
Aldrich Dawes, Hale, 
Brown, Edmunds, I ill, 
Butler, Fair, J Miller of N. V., 
os of Pa., Ferry, Jones oſ e 

e Garland, Kellogg, later. 

Davis of Ill., Groome, Lamar, 


So the amendment was concurred in. 

Mr. CONGER. I enter a motion for the réconsideration of the vote 
just taken. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Michigan moves 
to reconsider the vote just taken, which motion will be entered. 

Mr. MORRILL. Is there any amendment now reserved from the 
Committee of the Whole? I think there was one in relation to salt. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There are two or three. 

Mr. ALLISON. I think that the salt question should be considered. 

Mr. RANSOM. To page 3, line 11 of the bill as now printed, I call 
the attention of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] who on the com- 
mittee has of this branch of the subject. The other day, when 
the tax was fixed upon tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes, the Senate failed 
to make the proper Chango in reference to cigarettes. It was made 
upon one branch of that subject, but not upon the main branch. Sev- 
enty-five should be stricken out, and 50” inserted. I move tostrike 
out 75 and insert 50.” 

The PRESIDENT pro That is not inorder yet. There are 
reserved amendments not disposed of. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I wish to call attention to one of the reserved 
amendments. On page 36 of the new print, lines 788 and 789, the 
words wire and wire of iron or steel wire, shall pay the 
same rates of duty that are levied on the wire of which they are made 
and one-fourth of 1 cent per pound additional’’ are found. I want 
to make that 1 cent a pound. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is the text, not an amendment. 
The Senator will have to move toamend it after the committee amend- 
ments are through with. That is part of the text of the bill. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. We have gone through the amendments of the 
committee, I understand. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No, several are yet reserved. The 
first in order will be stated. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. On page 72, line 1665 of the last print, 
40 cents per square foot was stricken out and 35 per cent. ad va- 
lorem” was inserted; so as to read: 

Card-clothing, 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not see the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
os mue seat. That was to be passed over until some consultation 
Pe A 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It was to be passed over until to-day. 
The Senator from Massachusetts is not here. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think it was agreed and understood on bothsides 
that that should be made 25 cents per square footinstead of 85 per cent. 
ad valorem. 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well. 

Mr. VANCE. That is satisfactory to me. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think that is satisfactory on all sides. 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. I ask leave to introduce an amendment. 

Mr. HARRIS. What amendment of the Committee of the Whole 
are we upon now? Where are we in the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin, in the 
chair). In lines 1665 and 1666 the question is on concurring in the 
amendment adopted by the Committee of the Whole. The Senator 
from Rhode Island proposes a modification of it. Is there objection to 
that modification so as to make the clause read: 

Card-clothing, 25 cents per square foot. 

The Chair hears no objection to the modification. The questionison 
the amendment as modified. 

The amendment as modified was concurred in. 

Mr. BECK. There wasan amendment passed over at my request. 
On the 2d day of February, when we were discussing the question of 
the liquor schedule, there occurred what I shall read from the RECORD. 
We had passed that over on the idea that we should allow it to remain 
just as it is. We had made all sorts of bottles containing apollinaris 
water free and bottles containing still wines free; and on the 20 day of 
February, page 72 of the RECORD, this occurred: 

Mr. Beck. There is a change there which perhaps it might be well enough 
to: call attention to: 

Provided further, That there shall be no allowance for breakage, leakage, or 
meee on wines, liquors cordials, or distilled spirits.“ 

Under the present law there is an allowance of 5 per cent., which is said to be 
maa ie by an 3 of fifteen years or twenty years to be the proper 
And all such bottles, except as specially enumerated or provided for in this 
act, shall pay an additional duty of 3 cents for each bottle.“ 

A new provision. It occurred to me that in order to maintain the present law 
we either ought to allow a leakage or 8 of 5 per cent., as now allowed 
by law, or we ought not to make the charge for the bottles. Perhaps they are 

about the same. I think we intended to preserve this schedule about what it is, 
and I think we had either better strike out this proviso or not make any 
charge for the bottles. 

Mr. MORRILL. Ishould not differ with the Senator from Kentucky, but I hope 
he will allow us to go through with this schedule as it stands, and we shall have 
a conference about this matter to see what is the best way to have it fixed, and 
offer the amendment in the Senate if any amendment shall be deemed neces- 


. A BECK. Very well. 


I think we oughtnot to be troubling ourselves about leakage or break- 
age, but just do in regard to champagne and other bottles what we have 
done in to bottles containing still wines, and strike out that pro- 
viso from line 1074 to line 1077 of the bill, which reads 

Mr. MORRILL. If the Senator from Kentucky will look on line 
1171 he will see that now there is to be no separate or additional duty 
to be collected on the bottles. 

Mr. BECK. That relates to bottles containing still wines. The Sen- 
ator will observe that for the champagne-bottles there is a charge. I 
to strikeout the last proviso, in regard to leakage and b 
and allow the law to remain as itis in that , or else to strike out 
this provision as to the bottles. You shoulddo one or the other. The 

proviso is from line 1080 to 1063: 

And all such bottles, exceptas 
shall pay an additional aon of 3 cents 

Either that ought to be stricken out or ane proviso as to breakage, 
and I believe it would be more consistent to strike out the last, “and 
all such bottles, except as ly enumerated or provided for in this 
act, shall pay an additional duty of 3 cents for each bottle.’’ 

Mr. MORRILL. I agree with the Senator and will be willing to 
strike out the last proviso and leave the other in. 

Mr. BECK. Very well; I make that motion. 


—— anoni ee or provided for in this act, 


133,118 dozen, of pints 200,054 dozen, of half-pints 9,181 dozen, in all 
344, 353 dozen, upon which, ‘according to the present law, there was not 
only a tax on the wine but a tax of 3 cents on each bottle. I have heard 
it frequently stated here that we were to reduce taxation upon the neces- 
saries of life, such as sugar and salt, but that silks and wines and satins 
and all those things which are used only by rich people were to be left 
zubstantially as they were. Now, instantly that this petition is cir- 
culated here it is proposed, without any discussion whatever, to take 3 
cents each off 344,353 dozen bottles of cham e which came into this 
country last year. For one I protest against it. If any one wants to 
drink champagne let him pay the duty on it and the duty on the bottle. 
I shall call for the yeas and nays on this question before it shall be al- 
lowed to here. 

Mr. MORRILL. It was not proposed to change the duties on liquors 
or wines, but there is a provision here that does change them by pro- 
viding that no allowance for breakage, which has hitherto been 5 per cent., 
shall be granted. The removal of the tax of 3 cents on a bottle is not 
as much as the 5 per cent. for breakage. Therefore the Senator from 
New York if he were to make an exchange would make a losing bar- 
gain. I do not want to discuss this qnestion; I think the time can be 
spent in a more valuable way. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Is it necessary to make any n Why can 
we not have both provisions? 

Mr. MILLER, of New Vork. If I understand some other portions 
of this bill it has already taken off all charges on packages; it has al- 
ready taken off the charge on the box or basket which surrounds the 
wine. Now it is proposed to take 3 cents off each bottle. This is a 
most remarkable procedure, and I must insist upon the yeasand nays, 
The Tariff Commission and the Finance Committee thought it wise to 
discontinue the allowance of 5 per cent. for breakage, which I think it 
was entirely just should be stricken out, for all Senators know that 
champagne-bottles are very strong and do not break much. I do not 
think there was ever any 5 per cent. „f breakage in champagne-bottles 
imported into this country, and I think it was a wise provision in the 
Finance Committee to cut that out of the old law. Ishould be inclined 
to raise the duty instead of lowering it. 

Mr. BECK. Will the Senator allow me to say that 5 per cent. was 
allowed even if there was no b ? 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I understand that. 

Mr. BECK. Therefore the change of not charging the bottles is better 
or ah the Government than allowing breakage where there was none. 

Mr. MILLER, of New oe I ask for the yeas and nays on this 
question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York calls for 
a: 7 <i nays on the amendment of the Senator from Kentucky 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 

proceeded to call the roll. pal 

Mr. BUTLER (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON]. 

Mr. VANCE (when Mr. COKE’s name was called). The Senator from 
Tens Mr. COKE] is paired with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 

ROWN]. 

Mr. GARLAND (when his name was called). Iam with the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS]. If he were og I should vote 

ea. 

Mr. MITCHELL (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Benatar fom: Virginia [Mr. JOHNSTON]. If he were here, I should 
vote na 

Mr. SAWYER (when his name was called). I am paired on this 
question with the tor from Florida [Mr. CALL]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. ROLLINS. The Senator from Missouri [Mr. CocKRELL] is paired 
with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. KELLOGG], and the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. JoNES] with the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. SAUNDERS]. 

The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 27; as follows: 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to receiving the YEAS—25. 
amendment of the Senator from Kentucky to strike out the proviso? Barrow, Gorman, Morgan, vi 
Mr. BECK. That leaves the law as it is. Bayard, Groome, Morrill, Voorhees, 
Mr. MORRILL. Ido not object to the amendment. Fontes: — 8 — — 9 
Mr. MILLER, of New York. I desire to be heard on that question. Paris of W. Va., Jackson. en r E 
Do I understand the chairman of the Finance Committee to say that is | Farley, Jonas, Slater, 
the present law ? George, Jones of Nevada, Vance, 
Mr. MORRILL. No, I do not. The present law provides for a duty on ; NAYS—2. 
bottles, but does not provide, as this proviso does in line 1175, that no | Anthony oe r Rollins, 
allowance shall be made for breakage. The breakage allowance is equal TEE Hawley, , Maxey, Sewell, 
to the amount of the duty on the bottles. Cameron of Wis., Hill, Miller of 55 Sherman, 
Mr. MILLER, of New York. H have no desire to reduce the duty on Songer, — a lta T 
iN in any respeot myself. I have just received what I suppose | Frye, Logan, Plumb, 
all other Senators have received, a petition from the agents of the for- ABSENT—24. 
sh pene ae es champagne, which has been laid on our desks, in Aldrich, Coko m. Grover, McDill, 
ey that the duty of 3 cents per bottle shall be repealed. I | Brown, „ ohnston, Mahone, 
a not suppose that it is entirely incumbent on the Senate to at once | Call ee, Jones of Floris, — roel 
to enact a law for their benefit. Cameron of Pa., Ferry. Lamar, Sawyer, 
I find, according to this petition of the foreign manufacturers of cham- | Cockrell, Garland, Lapham, Van Wyck. 
pagne, that there were imported into this country last year of quarts! So the amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. BAYARD. I desire to offer an amendment. 

The PRESIDING 3 The Chair 3 that the reserved 
amendment in regard to salt has not yet upon. 

Mr. BAYARD. The Senate passed away from the metal schedule 
before I had an opportunity to offer an amendment which I have been 
waiting for some time to offer and to which I think there will be no ob- 
jection. 

; Mr. MORRILL. What is the question now? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be stated. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. On page 80 of the last print of the bill, 
beginning in line 1861, it is provided: 

oth ts hundred 
VVV 

Mr. CON GER. There was no reservation of that. 

Mr. ALLISON. The reservation was of the proviso. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reservation was as to the proviso 
commencing on line 1863 of the new print, which will be read. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 


Provided, That hea, grb of meats, whether packed or smoked, which have been 
cured in the United States with imported salt shall, upon satisfactory proof, un- 
the Treasury shall such 


Mr. CONGER. That also was ad The reserved question was 
on the motion of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE], I think. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator is correct. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. The amendment reserved is to add to the 
clause just read: 
fish 


e 
used for either of the purposes here: 
remitted. = 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring in the 
amendment last read. The previous clauses read were adopted. 

Mr. VANCE. Was there nota motion made by the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. LOGAN] as a substitute for that? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has no information on that 
past The Senator from Illinois made no motion, so far as the Chair 

ows. 

Mr. CONGER. I ask that the amendment be read again. 

The amendment was again read. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let that be amended to read ‘‘for the purposes 
mentioned in this proviso.” 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I should like to ask the Senator from North Caro- 
lina why it is that he confines the use of this salt to the navigable waters 
of the United States. Suppose a Gloucester fisherman in the State of 
Massachusetts takes twenty barrels of salt in his fishing-smack, which 
has been imported and on which the duty has been paid, and goes to the 
high seas and catches his cargo of fish and salts them, packs them down, 
and keeps them in that way, and brings them back to the United States, 
why should he not have the benefit of this drawback, they being sold 
ina oreen market, as well as a man who has caught them on the very 
shore i 

Mr. RANSOM. He has the benefit. 

Mr. VANCE. Ishall not detain the Senate by any discussion of this 
question. The whole matter was gone over the other day. My amend- 
ment was offered as an amendment to the amendment of the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON], allowing meat-packers to have a drawback 
on salt used in curing meat. My amendment was to confer the benefit 
of that drawback on the fishermen all over the United States who use 
salt for the purpose of curing fish not for immediate consumption. 

Mr. CONGER. The Senator from North Carolina does not say 
“ when exported ” in his amendment. 

Mr. VANCE. No, sir; that amendment was offered by the Senator 
. from Michigan, and voted down. 

Mr. CONGER. But the amendment which was assented to, offered 
by the Senator from Iowa, provided that there should be a drawback 
on meat when exported. In the amendment of the Senator from North 
Carolina he says, for either of the purposes herein stated. It is al- 
lowed on meat only when exported, and I ask him to say in his proviso 
that the salt used for fish provided for in this proviso shall be remitted. 
He says ‘‘ for the two purposes,“ which would include meats. Nobody 
has asked a drawback on meats unless they are exported. 

Mr. VANCE. There is so much talking in the Hall that I have not 
yet eaught what the Senator from Michigan is saying. 

Mr. CONGER. I ask the Secretary to read the whole proviso. 
The Acting Secretary read as follows: 
e That imported salt in bond f Apa used in curing fish taken 


by 1s licensed to engage in the fisheries, and in curing fish on the shores of 
the navigable waters of the United States, 
fi 


8 the Treasury 
for either of the purposes herein stated the shall be remitted. 
Mr. CONGER. If the Senator will say “‘for either of the 
mentioned in this proviso, that will cover both kinds of fish. 
Mr. VANCE. What would be the effect of that? 


Mr. CONGER. It would leave the meat as in the existing para- 


ph. 
* 8 VANCE. To take effect only when exported. 

Mr. CONGER. As to meats. 

Mr. VANCE. I propose in my amendment not only to put the salt 
used in curing fish taken on the shores of the navigable waters of the 
United States on a footing with meat, but on a footing with fish taken 
by vessels from the deep sea, and the fish taken from vessels in that 
way are not required to be exported before the drawback takes effect. 

Mr. CONGER. FFT 
that it relates to fish taken in the two ways. t is all I ask. 

Mr. MORRILL. The Senator from North Carolina can not have any 
objection to that. 

Mr. VANCE. II I understand it, I have not. 

Mr. CONGER. I want the proviso in the last clause to ap 
to the fish taken in the two manners prescribed, and not to 
already provided for. 

Mr. VANCE. I have no objection to the amendment of = Sonor 
from Michigan. On examination, I am willing to modify amend- 
ment as suggested by the Senator from Michigan. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands there is no 
objection to the modification of the amendment. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows 

„That imported salt in bond may be used in curing fish taken 
id Po gee licensed to in the ies, and in curing fish on the shores 
of the navigable waters o! United States, under such regulations as the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury shall prescribe; and upon proof that salt has been used 
S eave IA thie peers JiS duties on the same shall be 


ly only 
meats 


Mr. EDMUNDS. Now I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
North Carolina how salt in bond can be used by a fisherman in the navi- 
gable waters of the United States, or for meats? Are you going to carry 
your fish and your meats to the bonded warehouse and have them salted 
there? What does in bond’? mean? Very likely it can be easily ex- 
plained, but I am not quite able to see how the salt and the fish are 
coming together while the salt is in bonded warehouse. 

Mr. VANCE. The manner in which that thing is effected, as I un- 
derstand, is to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. Itismy 
business to get the benefit of this drawback on salt for the fishermen of 
my country, if I can, and it is the business of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to provide the regulations as to the manner in which it shall be 
done. 

Mr.SEWELL. A fair construction of that amendment would be 
that the salt was to remain in bond, and the Secretary of the Treasury 
would have to prescribe regulations by which that salt would be sent 
down to North Carolina in bond. 

Mr. FRYE. No; they will carry the fish to the bonded warehouse. 
(Laughter. ] 

Mr. SEWELL. The Senator from North Carolina ought to provide 
for paying the duty and then getting a drawback afterward, the same 
as in the ing sections. 

Mr. VANCE. I will risk it as it is to the pleasure of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring in the 
amendment as modified. 

Mr. VEST. I hope the Senator from Illinois will propose to put salt 
on the free-list. If nobody else will make the motion, I shall make it 


myself. 

Mr. CONGER. We have not reached the place where such a motion 
would be proper. Weare only acting on amendments made as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. VEST. What part of the bill are we at now? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This is an amendment made as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. VEST. I offer this as a substitute for that amendment—— 

Mr. MORRILL. I would say to the Senator that will be in order 
when this is di of. This is not on the free-list, and therefore I sug- 
gest to the Senator from Missouri to reserve his amendment until we 
get through with the amendments which were reserved. This was one 
of the things reserved. The Senator will have ample opportunity to 
offer his amendment when we come to the free-list. 

Mr. VEST. We may as well take the vote now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is of opinion that it is not 
in order now to consider the amendment indicated by the Senator from 
Missouri. 

Mr. HARRIS. It can only be done by unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring in the 
amendment made as in Committee of the Whole as modified. 

The amendment as modified was concurred in. 

Mr. MORRILL. Inowask, from the Committeeon Finance, thatsec- 
tion 2841 in the original bill as be adopted, to be inserted 
previous to the saving clause of the bill as it stands. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. We can not hear a word. . 

Mr. MORRILL. I wish to offer section 2841, which was stricken 
out when we struck out all the provisions at the end of the bill. It is 
the section which requires certain oaths. We having adopted the prin- 
ciple that nothing should be cha: for 


or sacks, or for 
internal transportation, CEC 
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objection to it. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let us hear it read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Mor- 
RILL] offers an amendment, which will be read. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. It is proposed to insert: 


Sec,—. That section 2841 of the Revised Statutes of the United States is hereby 
amended, and shall on and after the Ist day of July, 1883, be as follows: 

“Src, 2841. Whenever merchandise imported into the United States is entered 
by invoice, one of the following oaths, r to the nature of the case, shall 
be administered by the collector of the port, at the time of entry, to the owner. 
importer, consignee, or agent: „That if any of the invoices or bills of 
lading of any merchandise imported in said vessel, which should otherwise be 
embraced in said entry, have not been received at the date of the entry, the afi- 
davit may state the fact, and thereupon such merchandise of which the invoices 
or bills of lading are not produced not be included in such entry, but may 
be entered subsequently. 

“Oath of consignee, importer, or agent. 
T do solemnly and truly swear (or affirm) that the invoice and 
bill of lading now 8 by me to the collector of are the trueand only 
invoice and bill of lading by me received of all the goods, wares, and merchan- 
5 imported in the , whereof is master, from for aœ- 
count of any person whomsoever for whom I am authorized to enter the same; 
that the said invoice and bill of lading are in the state in which they were act- 
ually received by me, and that I do not know nor believe in the existence of 
any other invoice or bill of lading of the said and merchandise; 
that the entry now delivered to the collector contains a just and true account of 

d goods, wares, and merchandise, according to the said invoice and bill of 

lading; that nothing has been, on my part, nor, to my knowl on the part 
of any other person, concealed or suppressed, whereby the United States may be 
defrauded of any part of the duty lawfully due on the said goods, wa) and 
merchandise; that the said invoice and the ration therein are in all re- 
spects true, and were made by the person by whom the same purports to have 
been made, and that if, at any time hereafter, I discover any error in the said 
invoice, or in the account now rendered of the said wares, and merchan- 
dise, or receive one other invoice of the same, I will immediately make the same 
known to the collector of this district. And I do further solemnly and truly 
swear (or affirm) that, to the best of my knowledge and belief (insert the name 
and residence of the owner or owners), mie are) the owner (or owners) of the 
goods, wares, and merchandise mentioned in the annexed er’ that the in- 
voice now ie by me exhibits the actual cost (if purchased) or fair market 
value (if otherwise obtained) at the time or times and place or places when or 
where procured (as the case may be), of the said goods, wares, and merchandise, 
including all cost for finishing sai , wares, and merchandise to their 
present condition, and no other or different discount, bounty, or drawback but 
such as has been actually allowed on the same. 


“Oath of owner in cases where merchandise has been actually purchased. 


bal i do solemnly and truly swear (or affirm) that the entry now de- 
livered by me to the collector of contains a just and true account of all the 
goods, wares, and merchandise imported by or consigned to me, in the Š 
whereof is master, from 7 the invoice which I now produce 
containsa just and faithful account of the actual cost of the said goods, wares, and 
merchandise, including all cost of finishing said goods, wares, and merchandise 
to their present condition, and no other discount, drawback, or bounty but such 
as has been actually allowed on the same; that I do not know or believe in the 
existence of any invoice or bill of lading other than those now produced by me, 
and that they are in the state in which I actually received them. And I further 
solemnly and truly swear (or affirm) that I have not in the said entry or invoice 
concealed or suppressed anything whereby the United States may be defrauded 
of any part of the duty la y due on the said goods, wares, and merchandise ; 
that the said inyoice and the declaration thereon are in respects true, and 
were made by the pasm by whom the same purports to have been made, and 
that if at any time hereafter I discover any error in the said invoice or in the 
account now produced of the said goods, wares, and merchandise, or receive 
any other invoice of the same, I wi immediately make the same known to the 
collector of this district, 

Oath of manufacturer or owner in cases where merchandise has not been actu- 
ally purchased. 

Sy, do solemnly and truly swear (or affirm) that the entry now de- 
livered by me to the collector of contains a just and true accountofall the 
goods, wares, and merchandise imported by or consigned to me in the 5 
whereof. is master, from that the said wares, and mer- 
chandise were not actually bought by me, or b: be ra s in the ordinary mode 
of bargain and sale, but that, nevertheless, the invoice which I now produce con- 
tains a just and faithful valuation of che same, at their fair market value, at the 
time or times, and place or places, when and where procured for my account 
(or for account of myself or partners); that the said invoice contains also a just 
and faithful account of all the cost for finis said goods, wares, and merchan- 
dise to their present condition, and no other unt, drawback, or bounty but 
such as has been actually allowed on the goods, wares, and merchandise ; 
that the said invoice and the declaration,thereon are in all respects true, and were 
whom the e ee to have been made; that 


I actually 
and truly swear (or afirm) that I have 


or suppressed or Krieg J whereby the 
United States ma defrauded of any part of the duty lawfully due on thesaid 
wares, and merchandise, and that ifat any time hereafter I discover any 
error in the said invoice, ox in the account now produced of the said goods, wares, 
and merchandise, or receive any other invoice of the same, I will immediately 
make the same known to the collector of this district.” s 
The amendment was to. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is now open to amendment. 
Mr. HARRIS. Have all the amendments reported from the Com- 
mittee of the Whole been acted upon? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘They have all been disposed of. 
Mr. EDMUNDS. No, sir; not the whole amendment. All of sec- 
tion 5, or whatever that proposes tariff duties, has not been acted on in 
the sense of having been agreed to, and I wish to vote upon that in 


gross. 
Mr. SHERMAN. It is open to amendment first. 
Mr. EDMUNDS. Certainly. 


y are in the state in w. 


not in the said entry or invoice conceal 


Mr. BAYARD, I desire to offer an amendment after line 571 of the 
ocon poe : 
Mr. PLUMB. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry, as to what order we 
shall observe in proposing amendments that were not proposed in Com- 


mittee of the Whole. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No order has been ad: in regard 
to the matter. The bill is open to amendment in any p. 

Mr. PLUMB. Then there is no necessity of commencing at the be- 
ginning of the bill and going through by sections. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Not at all. 

Mr. PLUMB. I offered at a previous sitting an amendment to come 
in after section 5, on page 4, and I supposed some order would be ob- 
served in considering amendments with reference to their places in the 
bill or in reference to the point of time when they were offered, one or 
the other. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendmentof the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. BAYARD] will be reported. 

The AcTING SECRETARY. After line 629 of the reprint, correspond- 
ing with line 571 of the bill, it is proposed to insert: 

Iron or steel sheets or plates galvanized or coated by any process with zino or 
spelter, or an alloy of those metals, commercially known as galvanized sheet- 
iron or sheet-steel, 2} cents per pound, 

Mr. BAYARD. I wish to state why I offer the amendment. The 
metal schedule has for some reason or other only changed the arrange- 
ment of the existing law, so much so that no one taking up the plan 
proposed by the Tariff Commission and comparing it with the existing 
law as presented in the tables prepared first for the Committee on Fi- 
nance and then for the Senate is able to tell without very great diffi- 
culty what the relative taxes imposed are. The parties interested in 
the manufacture of galvanized iron found that there was no allocation 
in the bill apparently for their peculiar article of man’ or at 
least if it was referred to it was by such phrase as to leave it doubtful 
under what rate of duty it occurred. 

While the whole scale of these duties is in my judgment too high, 
as I have frequently stated in the course of the debate, beginning with 
iron in pigs and running up to its more advanced products, still it is 
obvious to me that there must be a rate of advance and a proportion of 
duty; that is to say, the more crude the article the lower the duty, the 
more advanced the manufacture the higher the duty, 

I have in my hand specimens of this metal, the black sheet-iron of 
the ordinary kind, uncoated, untouched, and the same metal covered by 
the eee Fe, with spelter and zinc. Iam assured by those who 
are concerned in this manufacture—and it so happens that among them 
are gentlemen of character known to me, on whose statements I rely— 
that the cost of putting this galvanized process of spelter and zinc upon 
black iron considerably exceeds 1 cent per pound. 

I have chosen this provision in the bill for the insertion of this item 
of duties because it is next to the provision for polished, planished, 
or glanced sheet-iron or sheet-steel, by whatever name designated, 
which is taxed 2} cents per pound. On the table of the Finance Com- 
mittee room for the last three or four weeks have been specimens of 
planished or glanced sheet-iron. Comparing them with this article 
which I now have in my hand, I am prepared to say that it is by no 
means so advanced an article of manufacture as that we see here. 
Therefore if the amount of American labor and skill and cost is to be 
the gauge of your duties in any respect, this article is entitled, if any- 
thing, to a higher rate of duty than the polished, planished, or glanced 
sheet-iron on which the Senate has fixed a duty of 2} cents a pound. 
Therefore it is that I submit the amendment, believing it to be a rather 
less rate of duty than the duty which the Senate has affixed already to 
polished, planished, or glanced sheet-iron. 

One word further. e zine or spelter, which is the material by 
which this galvanic coating is applied, already has a high tax upon it. 
Of course that is one of the composites of this manufacture. 

I have explained to the Senate all that I think necessary, and I sub- 
mit the amendment believing it simply to be a tax in proportion to the 
scale of duties fixed on similar manufactures. 

Mr. LOGAN. Ishould like to ask the Senator from Delaware u 
question. I do not have the book before me; but is the rate that he 
proposes on galvanized iron the rate fixed by the Tariff Commission? 

Mr. BAYARD. I can scarcely tell the Senator. The reason I offer 
the amendment is that I can scarcely find in the bill any allocation for 
this item. I think this class of manufactures has simply been elbowed 
out by those who had the preparation of the iron schedule, and part of 
my reason for offering it is that I wish to see fair play about it. 

Mr. LOGAN. I merely rose to ask the question, because fair play 
is exactly whatI want. When I undertook to put zine and spelterand 
rolled zinc and spelter on the free-list, according to the recommenda- 
tion of the Tariff Commission, I found opposition coming from this 
character of iron on which zinc was used, and I also found opposition 
from Senators from States that I had voted with persistently, use 
they used zinc and spelterin manufacturing other articles. Inasmuch 


as I represent the only two zinc-mills in the United States of America, I 
ask for fair play; but I found wherever zinc was used to galvanize any- 
thing or tocome into the manufacture of other articles the represent- 
atives of those States were opposed to the proposition I made. 
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Mr. BAYARD. Most naturally, of course. 


Mr. LOGAN. I do not see it. 

Mr. BAYARD. They want to get their crude materials at a lower 
rate. 

Mr. LOGAN. I do not understand most naturally.“ I want to 
see what this principle is. If I vote to maintain a tariff on manufact- 
ured articles where zinc is a part of the composition, then I ask formy 
zinc-mills protection in a co ing rate, and these gentlemen vote 
it down, and then they ask me to vote for their proposition. I want 
to know what kind of principle there is in that? My theory is this: 
I have voted for every rate of tariff that any State has asked while 
this bill has been under consideration where it has been demonstrated 
that the rate proposed was right, whether the article was manufactured 
in my State or not. But I want to say to the Senator from Delaware 
that the only two articles where I have asked that the tariff should be 
increased from this bill to the rate proposed in the report of the Tariff 
Commission have been voted down by himself and the Senators from 
Connecticut, when I stood by any and every proposition they made. 

Mr. BAYARD. I wish they had been voted down, but unfortunately 
they were not voted down. The Senator willsee plainly that the price 
of spelter and zinc has been kept up by the action of the Senate in ac- 
cordance with his wish. 


Mr. LOGAN. I beg the Senator’s pardon. Spelter and zinc have 
been imported more ly into this country during the three months 
prior to October 1 last almost any other articles. 


Mr. BAYARD. The Senator did not hear what I said. I am sure. I 
said that the price of zine and spelter had been kept up by the vote of 
the Senate and the vote of the Senator; and of course if the cost of these 
articles is greater it creates a general range of advance in all the taxes 
connected therewith. If I had my way by my vote, undoubtedly the 
duty upon spelter and zinc would have been lowered; and if it had been 
ore then the duty on these manufactures and others would be 
lower; but I did not prevail; he did. 

Mr. LOGAN. The Senator is mistaken. I did not prevail. 

Mr. BAYARD. Oh, yes. 

Mr. LOGAN. I beg pardon, I did not. 

Mr. BAYARD. I refer to the RECORD. 

Mr. LOGAN. I was beaten twelve votes on that proposition, and the 
Senator’s vote was one of them, and now he asks that an article galvan- 
ized with zinc shall be protected and a higher rate put upon that arti- 
cle, while he votes that the duty shall be put down on thearticle manu- 
factured in my State which goes into this very composition. 

Mr. BAYARD. May I just say one thing? I do not care the snap 
of my finger how the Senator voted or how I voted. I do not want him 
to understand that I care the snap of a finger as to any arrangement as 
to his voting for my measure and my voting for his. Iam not here for 


that purpose. 
Mr. LOGAN. The Senator misunderstands me. I did not suggest 
any arrangement. I never suggested anything of that kind in the Sen- 


ate to any Senator. 

Mr. BAYARD. I thought the Senator made this suggestion, name- 
(eee 

Mr. LOGAN. The Senator talked about fair play, and I said that 
was exactly what I wanted, and that according to the rule that gentle- 
men desire protection in their own States, and if there is any principle 
in it, they ought to carry it out applicable to manufactured articles in 
other States. That is what I said. But when it comes to Senators vot- 
ing for everything that is manufactured in their own States and voting 
down everything that is manufactured in other States, it is a degree of 
selfishness that ought not to obtain in the Senate. 

Mr. BAYARD. I quite agree with the Senator; and this is a propo- 
sition for a Pennsylvania industry and manufacture entirely. I have 
taken part in this debate because it so happens that I have studied as 
well as I could the meaning of this iron schedule, and the meaning of 
it to-day is known only to the parties who arranged it. 

Mr. LOGAN. The Senator says it is a manufacture of Pennsylvania. 
I have taken very little part in the discussion of this tariff question, 
but I have examined it perhaps as carefully as other gentlemen who 
have discussed it much more than I have. If I am posted on the ar- 
ticle the Senator is speaking of, the rolled sheet-iron is made in his 
State and it is galvanized in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BAYARD. If it is so, I am not aware of the fact. 

Mr. LOGAN. That is my information. 

Mr. BAYARD. If it is, the Senator has knowledge withheld from 
me. My correspondent is one of the original patentees, as I understand 
the inventor of the galvanizing process in this country, Mr. McDaniel, 
of the McDaniel and Harvey Company, whose place of business is at 
Sixteenth street and Washington avenue, Philadelphia. From himmy 
information has been had; from him came the specimens of his man- 
ufacture which I have before me now. I am simply testifying accord- 
ing to my best judgment that the tax proposed upon this article in my 
amendment is in the fair proportion of other taxes upon similar manu- 
factures of iron as provided for in the bill. That is all there is of it, 
and the Senate can vote upon it as it sees fit. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Will theSenator from Delaware kindly answer 
me one question? Claiming as he does that he is in favor of fair play 


and insisting upon it, I wish the Senator to answer, me this question: 
When I proposed a few days ago that galvanized wire, as it is another 
stage of manufacture, should have not 2} cents as now asked for by the 
Senator from Delaware but one-half cent per pound in addition to the 
duty upon the crude wire, that Senator voted against it. I wish to 
know if there is any more expense in covering with zinc or spelter or 
galvanizing that flat piece of iron to make it look like that [exhibiting] 
than there is in galvanizing an iron wire to make it a galvanized rod ? 

Mr. BAYARD. Iam prepared to give an answer on information and 
belief; and I am instructed that the cost is three times as great. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Why three times as great? 

Mr. BAYARD. Now the Senator asks me more than I can state. I 
can not tell. He asked me what the cost was. I say the cost of gal- 
vanizing iron sheets is three times as great as the cost of galvanizing 
iron wire. So Jam informed by those who are familiar with the subject. 

Mr. HOAR. But the Senator from Delaware voted against an addi- 
tion of a quarter of a cent per pound to the duty on wire for the gal- 
vanizing, and 2} cents is ten times that, so that if the galvanizing was 
only one-third of the cost of this process, he would not give it one-tenth 
the protection. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. This is noindustry of New Jersey, I want 99 i 
body to understand. I do not think there is a galvanizing establish- 
ment in the State of New Jersey, and it would make no difference to 
me if there were. I have not cast my vote fora greater rate of duty for 
one single industry in my State than I would give to the same industry 
or a like industry in another State; but when the Senator from Dela- 
ware undertakes to refuse to give one-quarter of a cent protection to the 
ee process a wire, r then comes into 255 Senate wa an 

or 2} cents per pound upon a izing process of flat iron, then I do 
submit to that Senator that heis not in fa 
demands so earnestly for this measure. 

Mr. BAYARD. I apprehend the Senate are not to try the merits or 
demerits of a proposed tax by my errors pro or con upon the subject of 
the different items in this bill. If they are they will exercise their 
power, I think, very improperly. The question of whether I am right 
or wrong upon different items of this tariff I think should not affect the 
judgment of the Senate upon the item now before it. 

How carelessly does the Senator from New Jersey speak. He says 
that I am here asking for an increase of duty of 24 cents per pound on 
this process. In the first place I am asking for nothing; in the next 
place, I am not proposing by the amendment to add more than 1 cent 
for the difference between the process of the ungalvanized article and 
this [exhibiting] which has been subjected to the process, 

If the Senate think the information I have is unreliable, let them sig- 
nify it by their votes. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I do not think the Senator is wrong in moving 
this, not by any means. I to vote for the amendment offered by 
the Senator, because I believe this to be another stage of manufacture, 
one involving more expense and one requiring an additional duty, one 
that is entitled to an additional duty; but when I in turn ask the Sen- 
ator to vote for a like thing with respect to wire, I submit if he is not 
making an invidious exception when he says he will not vote for one 
particle of protection to the galvanizing wire process, while he will to the 
other? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, the Senator from Delaware may 
not be aware that we have placed on crucible steel of the highest form 
and value rates of duty ranging at about 14 cents a pound. Thatsteel 
is worth twice in commercial value the galvanized sheet-iron that he 
presents. I will vote for no increase to any interest connected with 
the iron industry until we bring these rates of duty to something like 
an equivalent according to the market value of the articles. It is a 
remarkable fact that crucible steel made by the most expensive process, 
cast-steel rolled into rods and bars, is left by this tariff schedule, as we 
have fixed it, at 1} cents a pound, so low a rate that it would abso- 
lutely destroy within thirty days after the passage of the act every 
crucible-steel works in the United States; and yet, though we have 
put crucible steel in sheets and bars at 1} cents a pound, we are asked 
to put sheet-iron galvanized by this process at 2} cents a pound. The 
Senate has voted to put sheet-tin, the same kind of iron rolled in tin, 
at 1 cent a pound, although it is a much more expensive article than 
this galvanized sheet-iron; and yet we are asked to put this galvanized 


sheet-iron at 2} cents a pound. 

Sir, there must be some equalizing of the rates under this metal 
schedule or the whole is unworthy the consideration of the Senate. I 
think the process about this iron schedule ought to commence from the 
beginning. I should be perfectly willing to have a reasonable rate of 
duty for galvanizing iron and wire. Thatsubject was presented by the 
Senator from Massachusetts, and I voted to add one-quarter of a cent 
per pound for galvanizing wire, but that was voted down. How, then, 
can the Senate be asked now to put $22.40 a ton on this sheet-iron be- 
cause it is galvanized with zine, when it refused to put anything on 
wire galvanized with the same material, and when it actually reduced 
the rate on sheet-tin below iron, which is the base of it? 


vor of that fair play which he 


Sir, this whole metal schedule is unequal and unjust; therefore this 
had better not be commenced on this article of comparatively 
I hope that for the present the Senator will withhold 


inferior value. 
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his amendment until we deal with some other questions that are neces- 
sary to be dealt with before we can reach the equalizing of these vari- 
ous materials one with the other. 

I donot know whether ee 9 a De ere is e noise 
that I can hardly hear m; say that the pro increase 
of 1 cent a pound or $22.50 a ton on galvanizing sheet-iron is out of all 


rtion. 
Mr. BAYARD. Let me read 
Mr. SHERMAN. I have heard that. Let me tell the Senator that 


the rate of duty now affixed by the Senate on crucible steel of the finest 
form reduced to wire or sheeted, made of pure crucible steel (and he 
knows that is a very valuable article), is fixed by this bill at 1} cents 


a pound. 
Mr. BAYARD. Now, may I ask the Senator to let me read these 
? Ihave never read them yet. They were prepared to inform 
me as to what I was doing in offering this amendment to put 2} cents 
duty on this article. 


Bar-iron. . . .. cents.....| Average, $20 per ton, or. 9 o. per Ib .... 
Black sheet-iron ...| 4 cents. .. Average, 1.2 ©. per Ib.. ..... . . . 
Galvanized sheet- | 6 cents. . . Black sheet . . 


iron (common 
quality). 


The average duty we ask for is 2} cents per pound on galvanized sheets, instead 
of 1.45 cents per pound; 2} cents on a cost of 6 cents for galvanized sheets would 
amount to 41 per cent. ad valorem. 


Is 41 per cent. an excessive rate? I am speaking now as compared 
with the general scale of duties throughout this metal schedule. It 
struck me as not being so, and I have voted straight along to keep 
up something like a proportion; I mean by a proportion of duty that 
where an article is enhanced in cost by labor the duty upon it should 
besomewhatincreased. That has been asfar as my very limited amount 
of knowledge on this subject would permit me to go; and it has been 
my guide in the votes cast here. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator says that this galvanized iron bears 
now a duty of 41 percent. Let me tell him that galvanized tin, or the 
same iron covered with tin, is now put at about 25 per cent., and steel 
in its highest form is put at about 25 per cent. There was a proposi- 
tion, against which I think the Senator voted, to increase it. Here is 
steel in rods, crucible steel, valued at 5 cents a pound, 14 cents; val- 
ued at 5 cents and up to 9 cents a pound, 2 cents a pound. So that on 
crucible steel which is worth 9 cents a pound the duty is fixed at only 
2 cents a pound, which is only 22 per cent., as a very simple computa- 
tion shows. 

Again, until we go through and make these rates bear some propor- 
tion to each other we can not commence with any particular article. 
In my judgment the House of Representatives, after a very long consid- 
eration of the metal schedule, after a careful analysis and comparison 
of all the values, have adopted a schedule all the duties in which bear 
relation to each other. The Tariff Commission schedule bears the same 
relation. They had gradual advances with the advanced value of the 

But our schedule as it now stands to-day has no relation at all 
to the value. It is as rough as asaw. An article of the highest grade 
is put at the lowest rate of duty; and articles of the lowest grade are 
pa at the highest rates of duty. Bar-iron is put at $20 a ton; cruci- 

le steel rolled into rods is only put at $40 a ton, when it is worth three 
or four times as much. Isay, therefore, it is necessary to make a just 
and fair business examination of this schedule with a view to make 
comparative rates, and we must not commence with a single article and 
aa comparatively unimportant one, galvanized sheet-iron. 

Mr. VEST. I must confess some degree of astonishment at the state- 
ment of the Senator from Delaware that he was not aware of the fact that 
this was an industry of his‘own State. Now, sir, although I live very 
far from the State of Delaware, I am prepared to state upon evidence 
now in this Senate Chamber, over the signature of this identical com- 
pany, that the McDaniel and Harvey Company of Philadelphia and 
the McCullough Iron Company of Delaware and Maryland are the same 
corporation, owned by the same men, run with the same capital; and 
the only difference between the corporations in the respective States is 
that the corporate name in Delaware and Maryland is the McCullough 
Iron Company and in Pennsylvania the McDaniel and Harvey Com- 
pany. I assert that to be the fact from evidence now in this Senate 
Chamber over the signatures of this very corporation. These iron 
sheets are made in Wilmington and in Maryland. They are then car- 
ried to Philadelphia, and the same corporation, under the name of the 
McDaniel and Harvey Company, put them through the galvanizing 
process. The profits of the whole manufacture from the beginning are 
then divided among the same men in each case. Those are the facts, 
There is no question in regard to.them. 

Mr. BAYARD. I have no doubt thatanythingstated by the Senator 


from Missouri is true; that is to say, he believes it, and Iam very he 
has stated all these facts to the Senate. What his object in er deter to 


Ineither know nor care. He is stating now factsin regard to this mat- 
ter which are unknown tome. Mr. McDaniel, who was the original pat- 
entee in this country, the inventor of the galvanizing process, came to 
me some three or four weeks because he said that the persons who 
had arranged the metal schedule had excluded hisinterestentirely from 
consideration. He at one time was afellow-townsmanofmine. I knew 
him for along while. For many years I had not seen him, and to-day 
I believe he resides in the city of Philadelphia. If he does not reside 
there, I know not where he lives. As to the relations of the Philadel- 
phia firm with others in Delaware or Maryland, I am not aware. 

As to the object of the Senator from Missouri I neither know nor 
care. He seems, however, to have had some object. What it was I 
know not; I suppose it was one satisfactory to himself. The Senator 
from Illinois had asked me in regard to the locality of this manufact- 
ure, and I had stated to the Senate that if this galvanizing work was 
carried on in Delaware I did not know of it, and I do not know whether 
it is or not. I wish it were, so far as anything like industry is con- 
cerned. The town in which I live is filled with varied industries, and 
all of them are entitled to my warmest consideration and care, not any 
more because they are there than if they were located in Saint Louis 


do | or in Providence. I should apply the same law precisely to each. I 
30 may say here that none but those who are citizens of Pennsylvania 


have come near me on this subject to explain to me what this bill meant; 
every man who has written to me or who has come to me on this sub- 
ject has been a citizen and a resident of the State of Pennsylvania. 
Those are the facts. Now, whether they may have some details of their 
business or some processes connected with it carried on within the 
limits of Delaware or of Maryland, is more than I can say. I remem- 
ber in years gone by there was a rolling-mill at Elkton, on the road 
from here to Philad elphia. Whether it exists now I do not know. But 
what has this to do with the question of the proper apportionment of the 
duty to this article of manufacture or whether it is conducted in one 
State or another State. The question is, is it a fair proportion of tax- 
ation according to the scale of duties arranged by this bill? 

That is all I know about it, and that is all my motive in moving to 
place the same comparative duty upon this article of manufacture as 
the bill had assigned to others of a similar kind. If it be true that 
glanced or planished sheet-iron is a more expensive article to produce 
than this, then let the duty upon this be lower, butif as I imagine the 
galvanized iron presented by me here to the Senate is an article rather 
advanced in cost of production over the glanced or planished iron, then 
the duty ought at least to be as high; and the Senate have by the bill 
before them fixed that duty at 2} cents per pound. Therefore it is a 
question for their judgment. I am speaking of the facts as they ap- 
pear in the bill. As to where may be the locality of this man’s inter- 
est or his home or residence, I do not know that that affects this ques- 
tion. If it interests the Senator from Missouri I have not theslightest 
objection to his stating it. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, whether the Senator from Delaware 
knew that there was no interest of this sort in his State, I neither know 
nor care; but I take it itis pertinent to inquire of the Senator whether 
this duty of 23 cents is being inflicted upon the consumers of the United 
States in the interest of one single corporation or not? That does in- 
terest the Senator from Missouri and the people of Missouri and the 
entire consuming portion of the people of the United States. This is 
no diversified industry; this is a naked, bald protection of one single 
monopoly and but one, who have sought by changing their name in 
different States to avoid the fact and truth I have stated that it is but 
one corporation. 

It is proposed to put this duty in the interest of protection to this 
single corporation—nothing else. It certainly can not be for revenue. 
If I have heard anything on this side of the Chamber, particularly for 
the last six long, dreary weeks, it has been no more revenue,” re- 
duction of revenue.“ With an overflowing Treasury, with a lus 
of $75,000,000 the next year, certainly my distinguished friend from 
Delaware does not come here to increase the revenue; that is toomuch 
already; and there is not sufficient reduction from the Democratic stand- 
point in the tariff bill now proposed to the Senate. This is one corpo- 
ration, and only one, and all the rest of the 51,000,000 people in the 
United States who use this article are to be made to pay this tax in the 
interest of this single corporation, this single monopoly. 

Mr. BAYARD. I do not know that this matter is very material. 
The Senator speaks with great confidence about this. I see the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. MITCHELL] in his place, and I would ask him 
how many galvanizing concerns there are in the State of Pennsylvania 
to his knowledge? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Iam not informed on that question. I had an 
interview, though, the other day with some gentlemen from Philadel- 
phia, and they were very anxious for the raising of this duty. I un- 
derstood from them it was an important industry there. 

Mr. BAYARD. ‘There was a gentleman here representing the firm 
of Alan Wood & Co. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Yes, sir; I think I met him. 

Mr. BAYARD. He stated to me that there were about twelve or fif- 
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teen galvanizing establishments in the State of Pennsylvania. Has the 
Senator knowledge on that point? 

Mr. MITCHELL. I have no knowledge. I only had a general con- 
versation with them, and I knew they wanted an increase of the duties 
and I understood that the Senator from Delaware was to make the mo- 
tion from the Finance Committee. 

Mr. BAYARD. I have no further contribution of fact to make to 
this subject, Mr. President. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I again ask the Senator from Delaware if he will 
not postpone this matter, because I see that in the House schedule this 
matter is carefully provided for, and I propose to offera provision of the 
House bill some time when the Senate is fuller as an amendment to the 
whole steel and iron schedule. 

Mr. BAYARD. Do you mean to the whole schedule of metals? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir; where metals, iron or steel, are by proc- 
ess of galvanizing or otherwise, polishing, glancing, &c., are advanced 
in value, I think we should put one-fourth cent a pound duty for that. 
That will apply to all forms of iron, not merely to sheets but to the 
other forms of iron as well. I hope, therefore, it will be left until that 
time. If the amendment I would propose does not meet the views of 
Senators, of course—— : 

Mr. BAYARD. It is a question entirely for the judgment of the 
Senate in fixing this duty. The question is when will the Senator be 
provided with the facts to enable him to move his amendment? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I would offer it now, but I do not like to offer it 
until the Senate is reasonably full, and it can be fairly understood; but 
before we are through I want to try and equalize these grades, taking 
the standards of the Senate as far as possible and conforming as near as 
may be to the action in a different place, and make such provisions as 
will make a rate of duty to advance with the increased value of the 
article. 

Mr. BAYARD. The metal schedule is so thoroughly unsatisfactory 
to me that my only idea is to get at something like a proportion in the 
taxes thataccompanyit. If I am wrong in supposing that this article of 
manufacture ought to be taxed as much as planished or glanced sheet- 
iron, then let it be reduced; but as I am informed the article before the 
Senate is rather more advanced and more difficult of manufacture than 
the planished or glanced sheet-iron, then it certainly should have the 
same proportionate duty, which by the bill is 2} cents a pound. 

As to the question otherwise of the locality of these works since this 
debate has gone on and since the Senator from Missouri has represented 
with such precision and yet with such positiveness the locality of these 
mills, their various ownership, of which he knows apparently a great 
deal more than I do 

Mr. VEST. I will state to the Senator from Delaware, in order that 
there may be no mistake, that I have seen a letter now in the Senate 
Chaba ron these identical gentlemen, in which they state the fact 

ve stated. 


Mr. BAYARD. I had stated my entire credence in the Senator’s 
statement. 
Mr. VEST. That is all of it; and I am prepared to show that fact. 


Mr. BAYARD. I have not the slightest difficulty with the Senator 
on that subject. He can prove it and do everything else he pleases with 
it as far as I know about the matter. 

Mr. VEST. The Senator need not lose his temper about it. 

Mr. BAYARD. It is a matter for his own pleasure and enjoyment 
paren T am perfectly indifferent as to what he has for proof on the 
subject. 

Mr. VEST. Very good. 

Mr. BAYARD. The memorandum has been given to me by a per- 
son, who I suppose has some knowledge also, that the McCullough Iron 
Company has four rolling-mills, three in Cecil County, Maryland, and 
one in Wilmington, Delaware, and that they roll their iron for galvan- 
izing in Philadelphia, and somewhere else. That I believe is a piece 

of information that I give the Senate so that they may know all that I 
know on the subject. If the Senator from Missouri any more in- 
formation that he thinks interesting to me or to the Senate, I shall be 
glad to have him bestow it. 

Mr. VEST. It is a matter of indifference to me. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I willstate in corroboration of what my colleague 
has said that Jike him I had no knowledge until since this matter has 
been under consideration here that there were any of these iron-plate 
manufactories in the State of Delaware by McCullough or anybody else. 
I only mention it because it is not surprising that my colleague should 
not know, nor myself either. 
oe VEST. The State is so large that the thing might not have been 

own. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. That is a very cheap remark that the Senator 
from Missouri sees fit to indulge in. The State of Delaware is as fully 
able to take care of its interests as the State of Missouri. 

Mr. VEST. I have no doubt of it. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Not only on this floor, but elsewhere. 

Mr. VEST. The Senator can not get me into any personal remark. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. If the character of the State of Delaware de- 
pended upon the extent of its territory, then perhaps the remark of the 
‘Senator from Missouri might be tolerated; but I want him to under- 
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stand that the State of Delaware never yields to Missouri in regard to 
anything whatsoever. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BAYARD. Ishould like to ask what is the position of the amend- 
ment, whether the Senator from Ohio desires it to be passed over until 
he shall be prepared to offer something in the nature of asubstitute, and 
I should like to know at what time that will be. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I should prefer to let it go over until the Senate is 
reasonably full. I have some other amendments that I think will ex- 
cite no debate, and if the Senator from Delaware will withdraw the 
amendment for the present I assure him that the subject will come up 


n. 

ir. BAYARD. I will withdraw it for the present. The Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON ] has some amendment to offer, and 
I shall bring it up hereafter. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I desire 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. RoLLINS in the chair), The 
amendment of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD] is withdrawn. 
The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON ] has the floor. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I suppose the Senator from Ohio has an amend- 
ment to offer to the entire metal schedule, and the Senator from Dela- 
ware assented under the assumption that he was to offer an amendment 
to the entire schedule, and let this matter go over. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do not propose to do that now. Isaid that when 
the Senate was fuller, at some future time, I would present it. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Therefore the Senator does not want to move 
the amendment at present? 

Mr. SHERMAN. No; I desire to move some other amendments that 
will not lead to debate. Does the Senator from New Jersey wish to 
move an amendment now ? 

Mr. McPHERSON. I have amendments also to the metal schedule, 
but I shall withhold those until the Senator from Ohio is ready to offer 
his amendments to the entire schedule, I wish that we may leave the 
metal schedule and take up the jute and flax matter, as I think there 
will be no objection to restoring the duties on manufactured jute and 
flax where it ought to be done. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That has been done. 

Mr. McPHERSON. It has not been done. We simply have placed 
jute back again at a duty of $15 per ton. We have not restored the 
rates to where they should be. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have some amendments to offer, but I will give 


way. 

Mr. RANSOM. Will my friend from New Jersey yield to me? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I will give way fora moment to the Senator 
from North Carolina. * 


Mr. RANSOM. I thank the Senator from New Jersey. There is a 
small amendment in section 4, line 11, to which there will be no ob- 
jection by the Finance Committee. As I stated a little while ago, in 
arranging the tax upon tobacco, ci and cigars the reduction 
which was made was not made to apply to cigarettes, and it is admit- 
ted it should have been done. I simply propose to strike out 75 
and insert. 50,” which will be the same proportion to the other duties. 

Mr. MOR There is no objection to that. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let us hear what the amendment is, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. RANsomM] will be f 

The ACTING SECRETARY. In section 4, line 11, of the last print, it 
is proposed to strike out 75 and insert *‘ 50; ™ so as to read: 

On cigars of all descriptions, made of tobacco or any substitute therefor, $3 

thousand ; on cigarettes weighing not more than three pounds per thousand, 
cents per thousand. 

Mr. COCKRELL. That is a reduction of 33} per cent. when the 
other has been reduced only 25 per cent. 

Mr. RANSOM. The tax on tobacco was reduced by the Senate at 
the last session from 16 cents to 12 cents a pound, and the other day it 
was reduced from 12 cents to 8 cents. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreein 
amendment of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. RANSOM]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MORRILL. I have a single amendment to which there will be 
no objection. On page 60 it seems that by accident or otherwise there 
was am omission of one description of wools. In line 1385 I move to 
insert down clothing wools.“ That is precisely as it exists in the 
present law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be reported. 

The PRINCIPAL LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In Schedule K, wool and 
woolens, line 1385, after the word remote,“ it is proposed to insert 
down clothing wools;’’ so as to read: 

Class 1, clothing wools: That is to say, merino, mestiza, metz or metis wools, 
or other wools of merino blood, immediate or remote, down clothing Peou, and 
wools of like r with any of the preceding, 3 as have 
heretofore — imported into the United States from Buenos Ayres, New 
Zealand, Australia, Cape of Good Hope, Russia, Great Britain, Canada, and 
elsewhere, and also including all wools not hereinafter described or designated 
in classes 2 and 3. 

Mr. MORRILL. I will say that that is in the existing law. How 
it came to be ont I do not know, but it ought to be in. 


to the 
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Mr. EDMUNDS. Where do down-clothing wools come from? 

Mr. MORRILL. They come from England. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. What do you mean by down clothing wools?”’ 

Mr. MORRILL. The wool of Southdown sheep. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I wish to call attention to page 57 of the bill 
line 1300. We placed jute butts upon the free-list. We then imposed 
a duty of 20 per cent. on the manufactures of jute butts. I want the 
duty on the manufactures of jute, hemp, and flax made to correspond 
in some degree with the duty upon articles made from jute butts, which 
themselves were made free. In other words, I want the man 
of jute, hemp, and flax to beara duty of at least 15 per cent. above that 
im upon the raw material. In line 1305 I move to strike out 
435 and to insert ‘'40;’’ so as to read: 


Brown and bleached linens, ducks, canvas, paddings, cot bottoms, diapers, 
crush, huckabacks, handkerchiefs, lawns, or other manufactures of flax, jute, or 
hemp, or of which flax, jute, or hemp shall be the 5 material of chief 
value, not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 40 per cent. ad va- 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON]. 

Mr. McPHERSON. This amendment is based upon facts that I now 
hold in my hand. I have here more than thirty invoices of jute show- 
ing that the duty upon the raw jute is the equivalent in seven or eight 
of these invoices of 32 per cent. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. What period of time do those invoices cover? 

Mr. McPHERSON. The one now before me is the 2d of Feb: i 
1883. It is an invoice of goods purchased some two or three mon 
before that time. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I thought the Senator had twenty or thirty of 
them. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I have. They cover about that same period. 
It takes two or three months to bringin the They cover a period 
from last November to the present time. Here is another one, and the 
equivalent of duty is 41.44 per cent.; here is another covering the same 
period nearly 2,000 bales at 29.98 per cent. 

The amendment which I offer on line 1,305 makes the duty on the 
manufactures of brown and bleached linen, duck, diapers, and hand- 
kerchiefs, manufactures of flax, jute, hemp, &c., not more than 15 per 
cent. above the raw material; and I ask for a vote upon it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. According to the title this is a bill to reduce tax- 
ation. The Senate has already reduced the taxation on jute butts by 
putting them on the free-list and has not raised the duty on jute but 

eft it as it was before. The present duty on burlaps and other manu- 
factures of jute is 30 per cent. There is no ground for any increase of 
duty on jute or jute manufactures unless it is intended to make this a 
bill for the increase of taxes instead of for a reduction of taxes. In- 
deed, jute manufactures have already been carefully provided for by 
making jute butts free. I hope the 88 will not commence by in- 
creasing taxes at a time when a few of us are s sy Reel td 
little we can do to reduce the duties imposed by exi wW. 

Mr. McPHERSON. The Senator will observe that I am simply try- 
ing to make some equality between these duties. You can not pay 35 
per cent. on raw jute and atthe same time have the products into 
which jute is made at 30 per cent. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do not think that is exactly the condition of the 
22 because the present duty is 30 per cent. and the duty on jute yarns 
is $15 a ton. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I have shown here more than forty invoices 


ranging from 29 to 41 cent. 
Mr. SHERMAN. I never heard any complaint about this when jute 
butts were subject to a tax of $15 a ton. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I wish to have a vote of the Senate upon this 
question, as decisive of its intention as to whatit proposes te do in re- 

to it. 

Mr. BROWN. I desire to ask the Senator from New Jersey what is 
the rate of tariff fixed in the bill on the raw jute? 

Mr. McPHERSON. Fifteen dollars per ton. 

Mr. BROWN. What is that ad valorem? 

Mr. McPHERSON. According to this statement of some twenty or 
thirty shipments it ranges between 29 and 41 per cent. 

Mr. BROWN. What is the present tariff? 

Mr. McPHERSON. Thirty-five and forty per cent. upon these same 

ucts. 

Mr. BROWN. So that the raw jute bears a higher tax now? 

Mr. McPHERSON. Higher than the manufactured article. 
5 Mr. BECK. e y both sides of this question ought to be heard 
if we are to it $ 

Mr. BROWS. fake. poo facts. 

Mr. BECK. That the Senator from Georgia ey made the official 
facts as well as the facts stated by the Senator from New Jersey, I will 
say that the Buream of Statistics or the Treasury ent furnish us 


Departm 
the fact that jute and other substances of that character pay $15 a ton, 
which is 16.09 per cent. ad valorem. The present duty is allowed to 
remain in the bill as it is now, at $15 a ton, and therefore continues at 
16.09 per cent. and the man 


at 35 percent. That is the offi- 


cial information the committee had and that is the official information 
upon which the Tariff Commission and the Committee on Finance both 


Mr. McPHERSON. All of which is disputed by the statements I 
hold in my hand and sworn to as the invoices of shipments of jute, con- 
sisting of some thirty-odd shipments in the past four months. 

Mr. BECK. The amount of importations, the value of importations, 
and the duty paid are given here, and all confirm the statement made 
by the Treasury Department. 

Mr. McPHERSON. May I ask the Senator from Kentucky if he is 
willing to make the duty on jute 16 per cent. ad valorem instead of $15 
perton? Ifhe 7 I shall ask for no increase upon the jute product. 

Mr. BECK. I do not propose to do anything except to act upon the 
official figures furnished us, upon which we can rely. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Then, to prove that they are wrong, I say that 
I am perfectly willing to make raw jute 16 per cent. or 15 per cent. in- 
stead of $15 per ton, and will ask no increase whatever upon the man- 
ufactured product. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New Jersey 
withdraw his amendment? 

Mr. McPHERSON. I withdraw nothing. I wish to test the sense 
of the Senate on the question. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. The official figures have been appealed 
to here, but it will be seen by an examination of the official figures that 
they prove nothing whatever as to the rate of duty upon jute. Under 
this head in the official document, where it says the duty is 16 per cent., 
it includes ‘‘jute, sunn, sisal-grass, and other vegetable substances not 
specially enumerated or provided for in this act.“ In other words, the 
jute imported during that year is not separated from a number of other 
articles mentioned. Therefore it is entirely misleading. Under that 
head perhaps may be included jute butts, for I do not see it anywhere 
else in this official document. But whether it is or not, it will be seen 
at once by looking at this document that you can not from it arrive at 
the actual duty upon the jute itself. 

It is a well-known fact to any one familiar with this subject that the 
price of jute has been for a number of years gradually reducing. The 
production of jute in India has grown from a few hundred thousand 
bales to several million bales, and theprice has largely decreased. The 
invoices which the Senator from New Jersey has presented can be sup- 
plemented by any number of invoices, I hold here in my hand an in- 
voice, dated February 8, of five hundred bales of jute per the steamer 
Arizona. I will not detain the Senate to go over the figures, but they 
are here and can be examined by the Senator from Kentucky or any one. 
The duty of $15 per ton upon the invoice is equal to 31 per cent. ad va- 
lorem. The facts are that the present cost price of jute in Caleutta is 
about 2 cents a pound, some es a little more and some a little less 
than 2 cents a pound, and the duty of $15 a ton which we have put 
upon it will average something over 30 per cent. ad yalorem—from 30 
to 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

The duty upon the goods was fixed at an ad valorem rate a number 
of years ago, I know not how long ago, perhapsin 1861. The chairman 
of the Committee on Finance can say as to that. It was fixed at an ad 
valorem rate, and at the same time the duty upon the raw material 
was fixed at a specific rate, and therefore they can not keep themselves 
properly adjusted. If the duty had been fixed upon the raw material 
at, say, 20 per cent. ad valorem and the duty upon the finished goods at 
30 per cent. ad valorem ten or fifteen years ago, of course as the price 
of the raw material changed the proportions would have been preserved ; 
but the specific duty on the raw material has remained permanent all 
the while, and the value of the raw material in the foreign market has 
been decreased until now $15 per ton is equal to more than 30 per cent. 
ad valorem, while the duty upon the goods in the bill is only from 30 
to 35 per cent. 

All that is asked in this matter is that some increased rate of duty 
shall be given to the manufactured goods over and above the rate upon 
the raw material. The after a very long discussion earlier in 
the consideration of this bill, put jute upon the list. I think that 
that was a wise provision, but the growers of hemp and flax or their 
representatives claimed that that would be a great injustice to them, 
that this material came into competition with them. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Will the tor from New York allow me to 
interrupt him? 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Certainly. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Still the same Senators who are in favor of 
protecting the flax and the hemp now refuse to vote for a provision 
that will prevent the manufactured product from coming m at the 
same rate as the raw material. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Certainly; I was coming to that to 
show the inconsistency of the position of the Senator from Ohio on this 
proposition. Here he has been attempting to legislate in such a man- 
ner as to protect the flax-growers of Ohio and the hemp-growers of 
Missouri or Kentucky or any of the other States; it results simply in 
this, that he has put a duty of 30 per cent. ad valorem upon the raw 
material and proposes to levy a duty of 30 to 35 per cent. on the goods 
manufactured out of it. That means simply this: that the goods ean 
not be manufactured here at all. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Nor their flax or hemp either. 
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Mr. of New York. Nor will hemp or flax, because he 
leaves the duties on the man goods precisely where they are 
on the raw material. It simply means you are not to shut out the jute 


goods, you are not to shut out the burlaps which are used in shipping 
grain. They will be used precisely as they have been, but instead of 
being made in this country they will all be made in Dundee, as the 
Senator from Kentucky told us the other day. That is all there is of 
this proposition, and the Senator from Ohio, instead of helping the flax- 
growers, instead of helping the hemp-growers, as he told us he wanted 
to do, is now doing precisely what he has accused myself and other 
Senators of ane, SEO to legislate against their interest. The 
interest of the -growers and the hemp-growers, if they have any 
interest in this matter, is to have a higher rate of duty of course upon 
the manufactured goods, because during the past year, as has been 
shown, millions upon millions of pounds of this material has been 
brought into this country from Dundee. 

It certainly can not be held to be either a free-trade doctrine or a pro- 
tective doctrine that you shall levy 30 percent. upon the raw material and 
then only 30 per cent. upon the manufactured goods. Under no prin- 
ciple or theory of a foreign trade can that condition of affairs goon. I 
can see no other object that the Senator from Ohio can have in this 
matter except to utterly crush out the industry of the manufacture of 
jute goods in this country, which has got a little start, and only a little 
start. Of course it got that start when the price of jute was higher, 
and when $15 per ton, instead of being 30 or 35 per cent., was only 15 
or 20 per cent.; and when there was a duty onthe manufactured 
of 30 per cent. you gave them about 15 per cent. protection; but the 
vast increase in the growing of jute in India brought down the price of 
the raw material. Now you have an ad valorem duty of about 30 per 
cent. on the raw material, and propose to leave the ad valorem on the 
goods at the same point, that is, at 30 per cent. In other words, the ad- 
vantage which they have had before has been 3 wiped out. The 
Senate has already put jute butts on the free-list, and then it has turned 
around and put 20 per cent. ad valorem upon all the bagging and all 
the materials manufactured out of jute butts. 

Does it not stand to reason that if you are to give the goods manu- 
factured out of jute butts a clean 20 per cent. ad valorem over and 
above the original cost of the imported material in pee you ought 
to give the manufactures of burlaps and all kinds of goods made out 
of jute precisely the same proportion; that is, an advance of at least 
20 per cent. If you were to do that, to give them an equality you 
would make this duty, instead of 40 or 45 per cent., as proposed, 50 
per cent.; but the Senator from New Jersey does not ask so much as 
that. The manufacturers are content, as I understand, and I think 
the manufacture can be carried on in country with an advance of 
about 15 per cent. in their favor. But the harm to the hemp-growers 
and the harm to the flax-growers, if any harm has been done them at 
all, has been done by i jute butts on the free- list, and it would 
not have been done at all putting jute on the free-list. It was 
shown here repeatedly by various Senators that if jute had been put on 
the free-list it would lead to an increased consumption of flax in this 
country; but the other interest prevailed, and the Senate reversed its 
action and put jute back at $15 a ton specific. It has been proved 
here conclusively, by testimony which no Senator can gainsay, that 
$15 per ton 1 5 is equivalent to over 30 per cent. ad valorem. Still 
the tor from Ohio is unwilling that there should be more than 30 
per cent. ad valorem upon goods manufactured out of jute. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, the ent by which this in- 
crease is sustained is a very singular one. e Senator from New Jer- 
sey said when the matter was up before, ‘‘ Put jute on the free-list and 
we will consume a great deal of flax.“ Why? Because, he said, these 
burlaps and other were made largely of flax, that they mixed the 
flax and jute together to make the goods. Now he says also that the 
ad valorem duty imposed upon jute is 30 percent. We produce the 
official figures up to the Ist of July last, the last returns that could be 
made, showing that the duty is oħly 16 per cent. If these manufact- 
urers use one- flax and one half jute, it reduces the amount of du- 
tiable articles used in the manufacture of these goods to 8 per cent., 
because they get their flax free; they pay no duty on that; and conse- 
quently if they use only one-half jute to make the article they only pay 
8 per cent. duty on the goods; so that that reduces it again. 

The Senator said the ge argoment that was made here the other 
day for putting jute on the free-list was that if you allowed us to have 
jute admitted free of duty they would use two or three times as much 
flax as they do now, because in that way they can utilize our flax and 
make a market for us; but now he treats the matter as if all these ar- 
ticles, burlaps, &c., were made entirely of jute, as if jute entered solely 
and not as a component into the manufacture. 

Mr. McP: N. ill the Senator permit me to interrupt him? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. SHERMAN, I never like to decline to be interrupted, but at 
the same time I do not like to be disturbed. I yield; certainly. 

Mr. McPHERSON. The Senator from Ohio will not forget the fact 
that when we put jute back to a duty of $15 a ton we tried to 
and in the opinion of the Senator from Ohio I think we have 
jute and flax and hemp on an exact equality. There is no 
as to jute now. 


on 


Mr. SHERMAN. Jute has never been on the free-list. Jute is not 
put back to $15 a ton; it is there to-day; it will be there to-morrow 
and the next day, whether this bill passes or not. Yet the industry 
which the Senator wishes us now to foster by making the raw material 
free is flourishing to an enormous extent. He gave statistics showing 
how much had produced. I showed him by the statistics that 
there were but four jute-mills in existence in 1880, only two years ago, 
and now he says, and vouches for it, that there are eleven of them. 
Seven must have sprung up since 1880. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Those mills were in existence in 1880. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The question is, shall we take the official figures 
communicated tous? I produced the official statements showing that 
there were four in 1880, and there are now said to be eleven. The Sena- 
tor says there were eleven before. This, then, is not an infant industry. 
It is now protected, with all free materials except only that part of jute 
which is used in the manufacture. What evidence is there that one 
pound of jute will not make half a dozen pounds of this jute pomar 

TheSenator from New Jersey produced some affidavits that nobody has 
read but himself. He may pick out particular cargoes of jute imported 
into this country where the rate of duty was far less than a rate of 16 per 
cent., but we produced the documents and showed that on the average 
importations of jute for the last year, up to the Ist of July last, the rate 
of duty was only 16 per cent. 

Whenever there is an attempt to sacrifice a natural, a native indus- 
try of the country, a raw material, whether it be pig-iron or flax or 
hemp or wool, the manufacturer may find all sorts of arguments for 
high duties on the manufactured goods. The truth is there is no evi- 
dence before us as to how much jute enters into a yard of this cloth, or 
how many yards can be made out ofa pound. We have no evidence 
upon which we can make the computation. It is sufficient to know 
that according to the statistics we have there is but 8 per cent. duty on 
the dutiable goods that enter into the manufacture of burlaps and other 
coarse fabrics. It is not a very marked industry or a very difficult in- 
dustry either. It is the cheapest form of clothing, the roughest and 
heaviest form of clothing. I trust, therefore, no effort will be made to 
increase the duty on burlaps. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Foran advocate of the growers of flax 
in this country and the growers of hemp this last argument of the Sen- 
ator from Ohio is certainly the most astounding I have ever heard. The 
Senator from Ohio charged myself and the other Senators who are ad- 
vocating this amendment with attempting to legislate against the in- 
terests of the farmers; that is, those who grow flax and hemp. The 
provision in the bill reads thus: 

Brown and bleached linens— 


I think those things are made of flax— 
ducks, canvas, paddings, &c., provided for in this act, 35 per cent. ad valorem. 


Mr. McPHERSON. Forty per cent. ad valorem I propose. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. The Senator from New Jersey pro- 
poses to raise the duty on all goods made out of linen, all goods made 
out of hemp, and goods made out of jute, from 35 per cent. ad valorem 
to 40 per cent. ad valorem, and the Senator tells us we are trying to 
destroy the hemp-growers and flax-growers of this country. 

Mr. LOGAN. Is it proposed to revise the duty fixed on brown and 
bleached linens, and go down the whole list? 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Certainly, we propose to raise the duty 
on all those goods. The facts are simply that the present rate of duty 
on linen goods is so low that we may scarcely be said to have the in- 
dustry here at all. We go to Ireland for nearly all our linen, while 
we have millions of acres of land fit to grow flax from which to pro- 
duce these goods. We have not sufficient duty to induce people to en- 
gage in this man and when we propose to put a duty on it 
which is satisfactory, then the direct and immediate representatives of 
the flax interests and hemp piiris ae ele the Senate and denounce 
us as attempting to te the ers. 

Mr. LOGAN. I wilt state to the Senator that I represent several 
flax-mills, and I have a letter from different flax manufacturers and 
flax-mill owners stating that a duty of 40 percent. on brown and bleached 
linen and other woven goods is absolutely necessary for the maintenance 
of their establishments. I agree with the Senator on that proposition. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. There is no doubt about it at all. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I wish the Senator from New York to say to 
the Senate whether the question broadly and plainly stated is not this: 
as the jute and flax and hemp schedule stands now there will be no 
consumption of flax, hemp, or jute manufactured in this country, be- 
cause the foreign manufactured uct can come here just as cheaply 
as the raw material. Is not that the fact? 

Mr. of New York. The rate of duty upon all goods man- 
ufactured out of jute will be precisely the same as the duty on the raw 
material. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. That is the question broadly stated. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. That is precisely where it is. If we 
leave the bill as it stands we shall have one rate of duty upon the raw 
material and precisely the same rate of duty upon the article, 
and we seek to give some advantage to the growers of flax and hemp in 
this country by putting a proper rate of duty upon the goods manu- 


factured out of flax and hemp, and also out of jute. 
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Mr. McPHERSON. I intend to go on and move amendments to the 
rest of the schedule if this amendment is agreed to. If it is not agreed 
to, I shall desist. I therefore call for the vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 

roposed by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MOPHERSON]. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. FARLEY. Mr. President, I hope this amendment will not be 
adopted. We made a contest here for the purpose of putting jute on 
the free-list, and we were beaten on it. We did so for the purpose of 
protecting the shippers of wheat, who are compelled to put their wheat 
in sacks. Take the farmers of the country, those who are compelled 
to ship their wheat in sacks made out of jute. The rate fixed here on 
the jute manufacture of bags or sacks is 35 per cent. ad valorem, which 
increased to 40 per cent. would still farther increase the burden on 
those people who are compelled, particularly on the Pacific coast, to 
buy sacks in which to ship their wheat to market to other countries. 
If the object of this whole tariff measure is to increase the burden of 
the producers, of the farmers of the country, then the amendment 
ought to be adopted; if not, it ought to be rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll on 

ing to the amendment of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Mc- 
PHERSON]. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GARLAND (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS]. 

Mr. HILL (when his name was called). Iam paired on this ques- 
tion with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY]. 

Mr. JACKSON (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE]. If he were present, I should vote 
ce na „27 

Mr. MoDILL (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. LAMAR]. If he were here, I should vote 
“ce ea. 

Vir. MITCHELL (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. JOHNSTON]. If he were present, I should 
vote ea.“ 

Mr. ČAMERON, of Wisconsin (when Mr. VEST’S name was called). 
On this vote I am paired with the Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST]. 
If he were present, he would vote ‘‘nay”’ and Ishould vote yea.“ 

The roll-call was concluded. . 

Mr. BUTLER. I am paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CAMERON]. If he were present, I should vote yea.” 

Mr. PLATT (after having voted in the affirmative). I paired a short 
time with the Sastar Tom Kentucky [Mr. WILLIAMS], and as he 
is not in the Chamber and has not voted, I withdraw my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 20, nays 25; as follows: 


YEAS—20. 
Aldrich, Dawes, Lapham, Morrill, 
rere 3 McMillan, — 
E awley, . 
lair. =) Hoar, 7 McPherson, Sewell, 
Brown, Jonas, Miller of N. Y., Tabor. 
NAYS—3. 
Barrow, Davis of W. Va., Ingalls, Slater, 
Bayard, Farley, Maxey, Vance, 
Beck, George, Miller of Cal., Walker, 
Call, Gorman, Pendleton, indom. 
one 88 — 
e, n, m, 
Conger, Harrie. Sherman, 
ABSENT—31. 
Butler, Frye, Jones of Nevada, N 
Camden, Garland. Kellogg, . 
Cameron of Pa., Grover, 8 Saunders, 
Cameron of Wis., Hale, MeDill, Van Wyck, 
Davis of III., Hill, Mahone, V. 
Edmunds, Jackson, Mitchell, V. 
Fair, Johnston, 5 Morgan, Wiliams, 
Ferry, Jones of Florida, Platt, 
So the amendment was rejected. 


Mr. BROWN. Iasktheindulgence of the Senate for a moment while 
I make a very short oe and I then propose to introduce a sim- 
ple verbal amendment that I no one will object to. Lines 1067 
and 1068 of the bill read: 

Rice-flour and granulated rice-meal, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, struck out the word ‘‘gran- 
ulated,” and the Senate concurred in that amendment. I understand 
that in practice there is very often a good deal of granulated rice that 
comes in mixed with a sort of meal, and they call it rice-meal, while 
there is a great deal of rice that gets in with itas granulated rice, the 
granulated being pra td the broken grains. The Senate has indicated 
yay clearly that it does not desire that to come in at 20 per cent. ad 

orem. 

I only want to make the negative a little stronger. I propose after 
the word meal“ to insert the words not granulated; ” so as to read: 

Rice-flour and rice-meal, not granulated, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 


I think that is right. 


Mr. ALDRICH. I should like to inquire of the Senator from Geor- 
gia what rate of duty granulated rice would pay? 

Mr. BROWN. We would not have granulated rice meal; granulated 
rice would come in and pay the duty of rice, and then the rice-meal, as 
it is termed, would come in and pay this duty of 20 per cent. I want 
simply to separate it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Granulated rice meal is imported in very large quan- 
tities to this country as well as rice-flour for the use of brewers. 

Mr. BUTLER. ‘That must be a mistake. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator will look at the report he will find 
that an enormous quantity of granulated rice meal is imported into the 
country to-day. Twenty per cent. ad valorem is the present rate. 

Mr. BROWN. I have no information as to that, but I do not want 
to bring in broken grains of rice, as these are, with rice-meal. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The importations are very large. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. There is no question that broken rice 
ought to come in the same as other rice. 

Mr. BROWN. That is exactly what I want. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. I suggest to the Senator to use some ex- 
pression there so as to make that clear. 

Mr. BROWN. The expression then would be “‘rice-flour and rice- 
meal, not granulated, 20 per cent. ad valorem.’’ I do not object to rice- 
flour and rice-meal coming in under that rate. 

Mr. HARRIS. I ask the Senator from Georgia if there is any differ- 
ence between rice-flour and rice-meal not granulated ? 

Mr. BROWN. In other words, whether there is not a difference be- 
tween rice-flour and rice-meal, I suppose the Senator means. 

Mr. HARRIS. I do not know, but I expect there is such a thing as 
rice-meal that may be called granulated, not reduced to that impalpable 
condition that would be called flour. ` 

Mr. COCKRELL. What are the tariff rates on rice, anyway? 

Mr. BROWN. The tariff rate fixed is 2} cents per pound on rice and 
20 per cent. ad valorem on rice-meal. I simply do not wish them now 
to get rid of the payment of 2} cents on broken rice by mixing. 

Mr. COCKRELL. What is the ad valorem rate? What is the price 
of foreign rice? 

Mr. BROWN. Nearly 40 per cent. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There were imported last year $239,001.38 worth 
of rice-flour, paying a duty of 20 per cent., equal to $47,800.28. 

Mr. BROWN. I make no point on rice-flour or rice- meal; nor do I 
care very much, so you bring it in at 20 per cent. All I desire is that 
you shall not bring rice mixed with it at that low rate, broken rice. 
Whenever a grain is broken it is called granulated, and would come in 
with the meal. I want it to come as rice, and pay duty as rice. Hence 
I desire to have it specifically stated, ‘‘rice-flour and rice-meal, not 

ulated,” so that the grain may not come in at the low rate. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The effect of the amendment there will be to in- 
crease the rate from about 20 per cent. ad valorem to about 100 per cent. 
ad valorem on many thousands of barrels used by brewers in every part 
of the country. Iam not saying but what they ought to pay it, but 
that would be the effect of it. 

Mr. BROWN. If they undertake to bring in rice mixed with meal 
then they ought to pay the tariff which is assessed upon rice. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I asked the Senator from e e in regard to the 
rate of duty on rice. I understood him to say that it was 40 per cent. 
ad valorem. 

Mr. BUTLER. It is 100 per cent. 

Mr. ALLISON. It is 100 per cent. in the bill now. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I understood the Senator from Georgia to say that 
the ad valorem on rice was 40 per cent. 

Mr. BROWN. Ido not know exactly what rice is worth now. I 
suppose it is 40 per cent., or something more than that. 

Mr. INGALLS. It is 112 per cent. under the present tariff. 

Mr. BROWN. It cannot be so much. 

Mr. BUTLER. Underthepresent tariff the uncleaned rice is 123 per 
cent., cleaned rice 111 per cent. Under the bill we are considering, it 
is about 100 per cent. 

Mr. BROWN. What is the price at present? 

Mr. BUTLER. It varies. 

Mr. BROWN. When the price varies, then the per cent. varies, of 
course. 

Mr. BUTLER. But the ad valorem estimate is about 100 per cent. 
My friend from Georgia may have some information on this subject of 
granulated rice which I have not, but I submit that so far as I am con- 
cerned I would not object in the slightest to putting rice-flour and gran- 
ulated rice on the free-list. . 

Mr. BROWN. If you would put granulated rice on the free-list, a 
large part of the rice used for domestic use would come in free. 

Mr. BUTLER. On that there is a difference of opinion. I do not 
think that cracked rice can come in under the head of granulated rice. 
You must have flour before yoy can granulate it, and therefore it would 
be impossible to import cracked rice under the head of granulated rice. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The conversation is doubtless very interesting 
over there, and in order to make it more interesting I give notice now 
that instead of putting an additional tariff tax upon the poor people of 
this country who have to eat rice I think we ought to reduce the tariff 
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from what is proposed by this bill. I hope that the proposition of the 
Senator from Georgia will not prevail. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Brown] to insert, after 
‘‘rice-meal,’’ in line 1067, the words not granulated.” 

Mr. ALDRICH. There is a great difference between broken rice and 
granulated rice, I think. They are two different things. Both are 
articles well known in commercial circles. There can be no mixing 
them up. 

Mr. BROWN. I did not expect any controversy at all about making 
this verbal correction. I think everybody here intended that those 
who brought in rice should pay the tariff on rice, and those who brought 
in rice-meal or flour should pay the tariff on that; but as I see it is 
going to lead to a long controversy I will withdraw the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Georgia is withdrawn. 

Mr. COCKRELL. In order that we may know exactly what this is 
I think we had better put it at 60 per cent. or 50 per cent. ad valorerh. 
This is an enormous price for the people of this country to pay. I find 
that rice, cleaned, under the present tariff, is 2} cents per pound, which 
is equivalent to 111.56 per cent. Under the present bill it is 2} cents 
per pound, which is equivalent to 100.40 per cent. ad valorem. Un- 
cleaned under the present law is 123.81 per cent., and under the bill it 
is 108.33 per cent. ad valorem. This is an enormous duty, being over 
double the value. 

My good friend from North Carolina [Mr. RANsom], whispering to 
my right-hand man [Mr. GROOME], says,. Move to cut down zine.” 
Move to strike it down, if you choose. Ihave no bargains or trades to 
make with any interest brought forward in the Senate. If the tariff 
on zinc is too high, strike it down; if the tariff on lead is too high, 
strike it down, The people of Missouri can live without any tariff on 


Mr. LOGAN. If the Senator will allow me, I should like to know 
why any Senator would like to strike down the only two zinc-mills in 
the United States, which are in Illinois, because the Senator from Mis- 
souri tries to reduce the duty on rice? Ido not see what relation there 
is between the zinc-mills in Ilinois and the proposition or the Senator 
from Missouri. e 

Mr. COCKRELL. I suppose it is because of what has occurred in 
the Senate. It is because the country has seen lumber placed on the 
free-list and has seen those who voted to place lumber on the free: list 
vote to put it on the dutiable-list. 

Mr. RANSOM. Task to interrupt the Senator from Missouri for one 
moment, 

Mr. COCKRELL. Certainly. ° 

Mr. RANSOM. The Senator from Maryland [Mr. GROOME] was 
sitting near the Senator from Missouri. I suggested in a low voice to 
the Senator from Maryland, in perfect good humor, that I hoped that he 
would suggest to the Senator from Missouri to reduce the duty on zinc. 
I did not think the Senator from Missouri would hear me. Ile was 
speaking at that height of temperature that I did not conceive for one 
moment that he would hear the remark. The Senator from Missouri 
ought to know that I certainly would have made no suggestion to him 
upon that line. I would have known that he would not have accepted 
the proposition. He should have known that I was incapable of mak- 
ing it. 

The Senator has thought proper to allude to the vote on lumber. If 
he will do me the justice to look at the vote on lumber he will see that 
when the first vote on that subject in this body was taken I was not 
here and cast no vote on it whatever. I was in North Carolina on a 
public duty, and I know of nothing that I have said and nothing that 
Ihave done which could by any possibility justify the Senator from Mis- 
souri in this sudden explosion. 

Tregret very much that even in jest [should have thought proper tosug- 
gest to my friend from Maryland a remark which the Senator from Mis- 
souri should not in common propriety have referred to. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I was making no reflection upon the Senator from 
North Carolina or any other Senator in to a change of vote. I 
was stating what the country knows and what the Senator knows, that 
the Senate voted to put lumber on the free-list in Committee of the 
Whole, and when. that was reported back the Senate voted to put it 
upon the dutiable-list. That isthe record. It is further known 

Mr. RANSOM. Did not the same thing happen in reference to jute 
and a number of other items in the bill? 

Mr. COCKRELL resumed his seat. 

Mr. RANSOM. I beg the Senator’s pardon for interrupting him with- 
out his consent. i 

Mr. COCKRELL. When the Senator finishes I will go on. 

Mr. RANSOM. I did not mean to interrupt the Senator. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I propose to give a little history of the things that 


have been changed. There was jute that was put on the free-list in 
the Senate and then put back on the dutiable-list, and I believe there 
was something about vinegar and the vinegar factories. I think the 
Senator from New York [Mr. MILLER] probably struck at them and 
we had notice given here that a motion would be made to put salt on 
had been patiently or impatiently waiting for the Sen- 


the free-list. 


ator to make that motion to put salt on the free-list. Vet it has not 
come. 

Mr. LOGAN. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Certainly. 

Mr. LOGAN. Ihave seen so many Senators meet with misfortune 
in making motions in that direction that I did not desire to meet with 
the same result they encountered. I believe the motion was made three 
times and lost, and therefore I have not as yet made the motion. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I discovered that the Senator had not made the 
motion, but I have discovered that the Senate has reversed its action as 
in Committee of the Whole on the question of vinegar factories. 

Mr. LOGAN. Youareright. It ought to have done it. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I think so; I voted with the Senator; but I am 
simply stating that this change has come about. There has been a 
change in regard to pig-iron. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN 
sits back with a great many more smiles wreathing his face than he di 
when we were in Committee of the Whole. In fact, there seems to have 
been a kind of reconciliation between certain conflicting interests which 
had gotten ajar. The result has been that the Senate have increased 
every tax that was decreased in Committee of the Whole, and my good 
friend from Georgia [Mr. Brown] was encouraged by this successful 
movement to start an increase upon rice. I had not noticed what the 
tariff on rice was. I say in perfect frankness and candor that I think 
the tax is entirely too high to be imposed upon any article that is an ab- 
solute necessity and is used by the masses of the people from one end 
of the land to the other. I care not where it is raised, in Missouri, in 
Georgia, in South Carolina, North Carolina, or elsewhere, it is too high 
arate of tax to be imposed upon an article of that kind, and it does 
not yield the revenue which would be yielded at a lower rate. 

Mr. RANSOM. If the Senator from Missouri will look at the reve- 
nue it yielded last year he will be rather surprised, I think, at the 
amount. He will find that it yielded $1,581,338.05. 

Mr. INGALLS. It yielded $165,000 more revenue than the entire 
cost of the importation. 

Mr. COCKRELL. That shows what the people of the country have 
had to pay upon a necessity. 

Mr. BROWN. Willthe Senator from Missouri allow me a moment? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Certainly, 

Mr. BROWN. It does not amount to any prohibition, because about 
half the rice that was used in the United States last year was foreign 
rice and came from abroad under the tariff as it exists now without be- 
ing reduced. You propose to put it down a quarter of a cent a pound 
on what it now is, and yet the whole rice cropof the United States last 
year was not enough to supply the demand of the United States, and 
foreign rice was not prohibited from coming in under the present tariff, 
but about half of that used was foreign rice. I simply say to my friend 
from Missouri that if there is a furtherreduction it will be an impossi- 
bility under the present labor system for our planters to sustain them- 
selves. I could goon and elaborate this matter and show it conclu- 
sively, but I do not want to detain the Senate by a long discussion. 

Mr. VOORHEES. May I ask what the amendment of the Senator 
from Georgia is? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Georgia withdrew 
the amendment he offered, so that, as the Chair understands, there is 
no amendment now pending. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, if it be in order, and I presume it 
is, I should like to say a few words upon this product. Ihave not the 
slightest disposition to interfere with any gentleman’s views or the views 
of any States as represented on this floor, but there has been so much 
sharp and harsh and uncalled-for and, I think, unreasonable and sense- 
less criticism made upon this question of the tariff that I should like to 
illustrate it by the point that has been made here. 

Rice is a product of one or two States in this country. I am not un- 
favorable to any protection which the Senators from those States desire 
to have uponit. The value of rice imported into this country in the 
last year was $1,417,467.84. The duty collected on that rice was 
$1,581,338.05, being a larger amount of money paid for the privilege of 
importing rice into this country than the value of the rice itself. Yet 
the gentlemen, with the exception of perhaps one or two, from the 
States that raise rice have stood here for nearly one solid month arraign- 
ing every interest that was affected by this whole tariff bill from one 
schedule to another, from end to end. The rate of duty for the im- 
portation of rice is 111} per cent., yet I have heard men talk here by 
the hour about glass, about iron, and about coal as if the very horrors 
of the inquisition were upon them, and I find them meek and mild and 
gentle as sucking doves when it comes to the question of duty on rice, 
and glad to stay away from the debate, glad to stay out of it and do not 
say a single word, glad to let others besides themselves settle the pro- 
tection on their rice. 

I had no desire to arraign the protection upon rice but there has been 
so much sham, so much humbug, so much miserable false pretense on 
this question that I did not propose to allow this salient point to pass 
by without some observation. Š à 

All the importation of rice put together has not equaled the tariff 
rates paid on that importation by a half million dollars, and these are 
the gentlemen interested in this who stand out of this debate and are 
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silent here now, who have not a word to say, and they have arraigned 


every interest belonging to my State and arraigned every interest be- 


longing to every other State. I think it very well to emphasize a point 
like this. 

There are other things that I have desired to say and may before this 
debate closes, upon the general principles involved in laying a tax for 
the support of this Government, for that is what the tariff is. In lay- 
ing a tax for the support of the Government, the great question of 
statesmanship is to lay it with as little injury and with as much support 
and protection to the laudable industries of this country as is possible. 

I have no respect or patience for the talk that in laying the great 
burdens of revenue we shall protect nothing. I hear men talk here as 
if it was a crime that industrial pursuits that arelaudable in themselves 
are to be protected. I am for protecting everything that builds up this 
country. I am for protecting everything that is American in its char- 
acter. I know that burdens have to be borne; I know that burdens 
belong to taxation; but I know at the same time that wisdom dictates 
that those burdens shall be laid with as little injury and with as much 
good as is possible. I can find nothing that better illustrates the fact 
that each Senator and Representative here looks after the interest that 
he is charged with in these questions than the duty on rice. A higher 
duty is paid than the value of the import itself—111} per cent. on rice; 
and we hear nothing from men professing free trade. Free trade means 
nothing; it is impossible in the condition we are; it has no meaning at 
all, for a tariff means protection as well as revenue. There is no such 
thing as a free-trade tariff, and we have to face the question of raising 
a revenue by a tariff with the protection that is one of its features, or 
else we must resort to direct taxation. I serve notice on gentlemen 
that when they talk of raising revenue to support this Government by 
free trade they do not mean what they say; they do not mean what 
they utter on this floor; they mean a tariff to suit their wishes, their 
local interests. There never was a truer thing said on this floor than 
what was said by General Hancock two yearsago when he declared that 
the tariff was a local issue. It has been demonstrated on this floor; it 
has been demonstrated here to-night on this question of the tariff on 
rice. It is a local issue that drives the doctrinaires of free trade away 
from this floor, so that they will not even fairly discuss the question. 

Mr. INGALLS. Mr. President, the duty upon wheat isless than 20 
per cent. ad valorem. I think there is no agricultural production of 
the country that has an ad valorem duty of much in excess of 20 per 
cent., unless it may be this article of rice, which enters very largely 
into the consumption of the people for food; and as it appears from the 
schedule before us that the duty of 2} cents per pound isequivalent to 
over 100 per cent. ad valorem, for the purpose of equalizing the bur- 
dens that the different portions of the country bear, I move to strike 
out, in line 1064, ‘‘2} cents per pound“ and insert 45 per cent. ad va- 
lorem.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. INGALLS]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the few productions upon which 
the farmers of this country are protected at all, if we may consider the 
duty a protection, are rice, sugar, hemp, wool, and tobacco; but I do 
not consider that any protection at all. These pretended protections 
are really no protection whatever. Itis a question of revenue, and reve- 
nue only. 

Now, what does the protection of sugar amount to? We produce in 
this country but 8 per cent. of all that is consumed by our people. It 
is a question solely of revenue. So the rice produced in this country is 
not a tithe of what our people consume, and the tax upon it is entirely 
a question of revenue and not of protection. There is no protection in 
it. The duty upon tobacco amounts to no protection; the duty upon 
wool amounts to no protection; and so as to wheat and oats and barley 
and corn and hay. All these so-called protections are scorned by the 
farmers of the country. We want no such protection upon our agricult- 
ural productions with the exception of two or three. Does any Sena- 
tor believe that the protection given to sugar and to tobacco and to hemp 
and to rice, the only agricultural productions at all protected or pre- 
tended to be protected, is any compensation for the thousand millions 
of taxation imposed upon us to protect the manufacturers of the coun- 
try? We do not get one dollar in one hundred dollars of what we pay 
to the other industries of the country. To let the production live is all 
Icare for. It is not a question of protection for rice—it is a question of 
revenue; itis nota question of protection upon sugar—it isa question of 
revenue only. 

Mr. PLUMB. Iam struck with the remarkable difference of opinion 
existing between the Senator from Kentucky and the men here who rep- 
resent the rice and sugar interests. While I have great respect for his 
opinion, at the same time I must think on the whole they know more 
about what they want than he does. They say they want protection. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Ido not care about protection to sugar and rice; 
but when you come to consider the questionof the tariff you will impose 
on them, I look upon it as a question of revenue and not of protection, 
because the rice produced in South Carolina by the negroes of that State 
is not one-tenth of what the country consumes, and itdoes not keepout 
foreign production. So it is a question merely of revenue and not of 
protection, and therefore I vote for a duty on it. I do not think it en- 


hances the cost of the rice that I eat myself, because it is so small a part 
of the general consumption of the country. It is the same with sugar. 
The 8 per cent. produced by Louisiana of all the sugar consumed in this 
country does not touch the question of protection; it is a qestion merely 
ofrevenue. This whole tariff scheme upon sugar, in my judgment, is 
a scheme to destroy what little protection the old tariff gave upon sugar 
and to turn the whole of the production into the hands of the refiners. 
It is a tariff to increase taxation and at the same time to reduce the rev- 
enue; its general features throughout are of that character; it dimin- 
ishes the revenue and increases the taxation of the people. That is the 
objection I have to it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President,I have in my hand astatement of Mr. 
Nimmo, chief of the Bureau of Statistics, by which it appears that in the 
last fiscal year there were imported into this country $175,846,714 worth 
of agricultural products, on which were assessed duties amounting to 
$71,945,900, or 33.46 per cent. of the entire revenue received from im- 
ports of all kinds. . 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I deny the truth of the statement that $71,945,900 
were levied for the protection of agricultural products. Does the Šen- 
ator say that over $71,000,000 was the revenue coming from the duties 
on agricultural products ? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There never was a greater absurdity. 

Mr. ALDRICH. This is an official statement. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Put it in the RECORD for what it may amount to; 
but take out the sugar, which amounts to nearly $49,000,000. Do you 
intend to include wheat and rice and oats and barley and corn? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do; all agricultural productions. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But sugar is a manufacture, as well as an agri- 
cultural product. It is not a raw production of the field or the farm. It 
is a manufactured production. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I understood the argument on the other side to be 
that we protected an agricultural product when we levied a duty upon 
sugar. 


Mr. JONAS. Shall I understand the Senator from Rhode Island to 
say that the duty collected on sugar is merely for protection? 


Mr. ALDRICH. Forty-six million seven hundred and nine thousand 
two hundred and seventy-four dollars was collected on sugar. 

Mr. JONAS. Does the Senator say that duty is levied for protection? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I understand so. 

Mr, JONAS. Does it not go into the Treasury as revenue ? 

Mr. ALDRICH. What becomes of the duties collected on other ar- 
ticles if they do not go into the Treasury? I donot knowofany collec- 
tions that do not go into the Treasury. If the Senator from Louisiana 
does he has information not in my possession. 

Mr. JONAS. It must be largely a revenueduty when so much money 
goes into the Treasury. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There never wasa greatersham, there never was 
a greater fraud attempted to be perpetrated upon the American people 
than to attempt to make the farmers believe that their productions are 
protected. They are not protected. They are oppressed not only by 
theinternal revenue but by theimposts upon foreignimports. Itmakes 
no difference to us whether you tax our exports or tax things that we 
swap them for in foreign countries; it is one and the same thing. We 
ship abroad our cotton, we ship our tobacco, we ship our grain, we ship 
our beef, our butter, and our cheese. You can not under the Constitu- 
tion tax the exports of these things, but you tax all that we swapthem 
for in foreign countries. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The first article on this list is one in which I un- 
derstand the Senator from Kentucky is interested and which is kept in 
the present bill by his vote and voice, and that is the duty on live ani- 
mals. I hope the Senator will give his attention. The first article on 
the list is live animals, upon which $953,386 was collected —40 per cent. 
protection for the benefit of the cattle-raisers of Kentucky. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now, Iask the Senator who is benefited by that? 
The cattle-raisers of Kentucky are not benefited by that. A few men 
living along the coast of Canada who wanted milch cows from Canada 
have been benefited by that. Do you ask me if I as a cattle-raiser in 
Kentucky feel that I am benefited by that? Not one stiver. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Did not the Senator from Kentucky vote against 
putting live animals on the free-list? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I did, and gave my reasons for it, which are these: 
Canada has a law now forbidding American cattle to be introduced into 
the Dominion of Canada, and that is a retaliation on her. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Canada has a duty on lumber also. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Weretaliated for her keeping outourcattle. But 
I want the Senator to understand my position on that cattle question, 
because I have been called two or three times to the witness stand to 
answer on thatsubject. It is simply this: Canada has a law forbidding 
the introduction of American cattle into Canada at all. Wehavealaw 
allowing them to come into this country by paying a duty of 20 per 
cent. ad valorem. I introduced a bill at the beginning of the session 
toretaliate upon Canada, to forbid her cattle coming in here at all. 
We have a good many herds of valuable high-bred cattle in the West, 
in Kentucky, Illinois, and other States. These Canada men have also 


herds. They bring their cattle here for breeding purposes free, and 
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they expose them at public vendue every year, and sell from $500,000 
to $2,000,000 worth, and our people buy them; but when we breed fine 
cattle and are willing to take them there, no subject of Canada can buy 
them. 

Mr. ALDRICH. When the Senator is through with his explanation 
I will proceed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Very well. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The next great article is flax, upon which $112,888 
was collected from the poor people of this country for the benefit of the 
flax-growers of Kentucky. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not think there is an acre of flax raised for 
sale in the whole State. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The next article is hemp, &c., from which the sum 
of $1,551,614 was collected. These, I believe, are productsof Kentucky. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is a fair revenue tarif , but too low for pro- 
tection. Even under that the hemp interest has declined and gone to 
nothing, and hemp to-day is so cheap in Kentucky that no man can 
raise it. ; 

Mr. ALDRICH. The next article to which I call attention is to- 
bacco leaf, upon which $3,389,118 was collected; and the Senator him- 
self has voted to increase the percentage from 40 to 100 per cent., all 


for the benefit of the tobacco-growers of Kentucky and other States. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator want me to answer that? If 
so I will do it. 


Mr. ALDRICH. I suppose the Senator from Kentucky voted for it 
for the same reason that I have voted for propositions, because he be- 
lieved it right, and also for the further purpose of protecting the inter- 
ests of the people of his State. ; 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Ifthe Senator will allow me I willanswer. There 
is not one pound of tobącco imported into this country under our present 
law that comes in competition with any that we produceourselves. It is 
of a totally different character; it is made up into cigars, smoked by the 
wealthy people of the country, and it yields a revenue, and I am anx- 
ious to put a tax upon iffor the purpose of revenue and not for protec- 
tion, because it gives none to our people. That is the truth. Does any 
man suppose that the tax on Cuba tobacco protects Kentucky tobacco? 
If so he is very much mistaken. Cuba alone sends us 9,000,000 out 
of the 11,000,000 pounds brought to this country, andall that is brought 
here is of a superior quality that is wrought into fine cigars worth 10 to 
25 cents apiece, smoked only by the wealthy men of the country. I 
am willing to collect all the revenue we can from it and allow our com- 
mon people's tobacco to come to them as cheaply as can possibly be done. 
Our people smoke the pipe, theysmoke the stoga; they smoke the Ken- 
tucky common cigar, the Wheelingand Pittsburgh and Cincinnati cigars; 
but the gentlemen of the country, the bondholders, the bankers, the 
railroad men, and the United States Senators smoke the Cuba tobacco, 
and I am for making the taxes come out of the rich instead of coming 
out of the poor as far as I can do it by law. 

Mr. ALDRICH. For the benefit ot your constituents. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. For the benefit of the people of the whole country, 
sir, all the miners, the workingmen, all the people, black and white, 
in this country who smoke at all, who use tobacco. It is as mucha 
necessity as tea, or coffee, or sugar. There is not a poor black or 
white, in the country who would not forego his dinner before he would 
his pipe. What is a necessity? A necessity is a thing, a commodity 
which by the habitual use of for a long time has become necessary to 
the comfort of aman. It then becomes a necessity, and all the labor- 
ing men of this country use tobacco. It is almost the only luxury the 
poor oe has on — Eten le = 2 own home SEA, and 

am for making that as cheap as possible putti uty upon 
the article that the gentlemen of the country 5 on 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do not intend to pursue this subject further at 
the present time. I merely wanted to call attention to the fact that 
one-third of all the duties collected from imports in this country are 
collected from purely agricultural products, and I hope I shall have the 
opportunity some time before this discussion closes to call the attention 
of the Senate to the further fact that the duties upon these articles have 
not been reduced, but in several cases have been increased very largely, 
and always, I believe, by the efforts and votes of the revenue reform- 
ers’’ on the other side of the Chamber, who believe that it is necessary 
for the purpose of revenue to put a duty of 100 per cent. on rice and 
tobacco. We havea surplus revenue, and Senators are continually talk- 
ing about reducing taxes. 

Mr. WILLI 
is any protection to the American farmer? 

1 ALDRICH. I am not talking about wheat now, but about to- 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator think that duty is any protec- 
tion on wheat? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I presume the revenue from wheat is not very x 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator suppose the tax on oats benefits 
the farmer of this country? s 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly it benefits every farmer. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That may be true in two or three spots where 
ferry-boats might bring over oats; but it does not benefit one hundred 
men in this whole nation. 


Do you say a duty of 20 cents a bushel on wheat 


Mr. ALDRICH. We have more than 3,000 miles of frontier. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator suppose a tax on beef benefits 
anybody in this country? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I know it does not. 

a ALDRICH. Then why not vote to put live animals on the free- 
ist? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Why did not your Committee on Finance pro- 
vide in this bill for putting them on the free-list? Ifyou had done sọ 
I would have voted for the whole of it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Because I am in favor of protecting the farmers of 
the country and this is in their interest; and I am willing to state my 
views frankly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Lou are in favor of protecting the manufacturer, 
and you have put a tax upon all foreign imports that come in competi- 
tion with their wares and merchandise; and you tax the farmers of this 
country more than a thousand millions annually to support these mo- 
nopolies and these manufacturers, and you pretend you have giventhem 
some protection when really you have given them none. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will say to the Senator that there is not in this 
bill a tax upon any manufactured article as high as the rate that he 
has imposed by his vote upon tobacco, an agricultural product. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No, sir. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I defy the Senator, and I know—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I deny that I did it. There is no tax on foreign 
tobacco half as high as upon domestic tobacco. You, sir, have taxed 
domestic tobacco more than 200 per cent., and you want to introduce 
foreign tobacco without any duty at all because I and my constituents 
use our domestic tobacco and you and yours use the foreign. bakes 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator has made that statement before—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Seventy-five cents a pound is not 50 per cent. on 
the value, and the tobacco in my own State even by this proposed bill 
is taxed more than 100 per cent., and are you for taxing your own peo- 
ple by internal revenue more than you tax foreigners by the tariff? Is 
that your policy? I voted for your tax upon the Sumatra tobacco the 
other day because I thonght it was just and right, for the tax we impose 
just equals it exactly in our own market. It brings in exact and fair 
competition the Sumatra tobacco with the Connecticut seed-leaf and 
not one cent more. By an exact calculation the foreign tobacco comes 
in on a perfect equality with Connecticut seed-leaf and Pennsylvania 
seed-leaf and Wisconsin and Minnesota and Ohio and Indiana seed-leaf. 
There is none of it raised in my State. 

But, sir, when you oppress an industry, when you make it contrib- 
ute to the support of the Government, and then propose that foreign 
articles that shall come in competition with it shall come in free, I shall 
resist it. You put a tax of 90 cents a gallon on whisky manufactured 
in my State. Would it be fair, just, right, and equal to allow foreign 
whisky to come in free? I say it would not. When you oppress an 
article in thisway for the support of the Government manufactured 
home, you must give it an equality with the foreign-made article, and 
we have done no more in the tobacco tax than that. That is all we 
have done. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Kentucky has defended his vote 
on tobacco several times and each time has stated to the Senate the 
reasons now given by him 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If it had been satisfactory to you at first, I should 
not have had to repeat it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I desire now to call the attention of the Senate to 
the fallacy of his argument. The Senator seems to have forgotten that 
every pound of Sumatra tobacco brought into this country, before it 
can be used in any form, has to pay precisely the same internal-revenue 
tax as tobacco raised in Kentucky, and this in addition to the 100 
per cent. ad valorem duty which you have imposed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But one pound of Sumatra tobacco goes as far in 
bs po as as four or five pounds of Connecticut seed-leaf, and one 
pound of tobacco will wrap 1,000 cigars. Then, if the cigars are worth 
$3 a thousand, the wrapper constituting one-tenth part of the weight 
of that cigar, what does the wrapper amount to? It is not a tithe ofa 


cent. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Let us examine this argument further. As I un- 
derstand the theories of free-traders and revenue reformers, they insist 
that we should be allowed to buy anything that we desire to purchase 
in the cheapest market; that there should be no restriction whatever 
put upon trade. Now, if one pound of Sumatra tobacco is equal to 
three pounds of Connecticut or Kentucky tobacco, why from your stand- 
point should not the people of this country be allowed to buy it? Why 
force them to pay a duty of 100 per cent. which, tocarry out your theory, 
is added to the cost of every pound of tobacco consumed? This furnishes 
a good illustration of the consistency of Senators on the other side of the 
Chamber in dealing with this question. I voted for the duty on tobacco 
to protect the farmers of Kentucky, Pennsylvania, and Connecticut, 
and I would be glad if the Senator from Kentucky would frankly con- 
fess that he voted for it for the same reason. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Because by your Connecticut woolen-mills you 
compel our men who raise tobacco to pay more than 100 per cent. more 
on the woolens we wear. 
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* Mr. ALDRICH. That is not true. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. For the blankets we use; 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is not true. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And then you want to smoke your cigars free 
while you do that. 

Mr. ALDRICH. In other words, because we have assessed duties 
on woolens for protection you propose to assess a duty on tobacco for 
protection. That is the inevitable conclusion. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I believe the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. INGALLS] made a motion to put rice at 45 per cent. ad valorem; 
and upon that I ask for the yeas and na; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Senator from 
Kansas will be read. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. In line 1064 it is proposed to strike out 
2 cents per pound” and insert 45 per cent. ad valorem;’’ so as to 
read: . 


Rice, cleaned, 45 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. BUTLER. Before the yeas and nays are called upon that I 
wish to give notice of some amendments which I propose to offer in the 
same schedule to the following effect: On line 1044, strike out one“ 
and insert ‘‘one-half;’’ on line 1045, strike out two“ and insert 
one; on line 1046, strike out ‘‘four’’ and insert ‘‘ two;’’ on line 
1048, strike out ‘‘two’’ and insert ‘‘one;’’ on line 1050, strike out 
“ten” and insert ‘‘five;’? on line 1055, strike out ‘‘ten’’ and insert 
**five;’? on line 1056, strike out ten“ and insert ‘‘five;’’ online 1059, 
strike out ‘‘ one-half” and insert ‘‘one-fourth;’’ on line 1061, strike 
out two“ and insert ‘‘one;”’ on line 1069, strike out two“ and in- 
sert one; on line 1071, strike out eight and insert ‘‘four;” and 
on line 1075, strike out one and insert ‘‘ one-half.” 

I want to call the attention of the Senate to a little schedule that I 
have made. A good deal has been said about the price of rice. When- 
ever a Senator is at a loss for anything else, he makes a strike for rice. 
T have asked nothing for rice. I have not approached any human be- 
ing on the subject. The Senate can do just exactly what it pleases 
with it; but while we are striking down the tariff on rice, I propose 
to have something to say when that time comes upon reducing the 
tariff on some other imports, and I want some of our friends on the other 
side, notably the Senator from Kansas, to cast their votes on this rice 
question and then compare it with some other votes they have cast on 
some other questions, and see how they stand upon the record. 

I have gone through some of the rates of duty in different parts of 
this bill and only a very small portion of them. I find tobacco, un- 
manufactured, 225.41 per cent. ad valorem. I find chicory root, &c., 
82.31 per cent., which I believe is anarticle entering universally in con- 
sumption with the poor people, to be mixed with coffee and by some 
as a substitute for coffee. I find brandy at 142.29 percent. I suppose 
that may be called a luxury, but yet it is very generally used for 
medicinal purposes and otherwise. I find cordials, &., 140.12 per cent. 
I find flannels, blankets, &c., at 68 per cent. ad valorem. I find bunt- 
ing at 92.50 percent. I find women’s and children’s dress goods at 63 
per cent. ad volorem. I find druggets, which I believe is a cheap car- 
pet the poor use, at 74 per cent. I find salt at 50 per cent. ad valorem. 
I find blacksmiths’ hammers at 81 percent. ad valorem. Cast polished 
plate-glass is at 120 per cent. ad valorem; chains, 2 cents a pound, and 
one class of chains 29 cents and 3 cents a pound. 

Now, I say to the Senator from Rhode Island and I say to the Sena- 
tor from Kansas that I will upon the rice question meet them more 
than half way, and whenever they get to the point of reducing taxa- 
tion upon these articles of prime necessity to which I have referred, they 
will find me going as far as they go in the reduction of rice. 

Mr. ALDRICH. My friend will allow me. I have said nothing 
about the duty on rice. I propose to vote for it as it is. I was on the 
committee that reported it. 

Mr. BUTLER. I think all this talk about rice is mere buncombe. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I merely referred to the duties on agricultural prod- 
ucts to show that they were not unprotected. 

Mr. BUTLER. Precisely; and whenever the Senator gets to that 
point that he will reduce the duties on those commodities that the rice- 
planter and the rice-laborer use, to wit, the hoe, the rake, the chain, 
the bridle-bit, the leather, the hat, the coat that he wears—when he 
gets to the point of reducing those duties to a revenue standard, I will 
meet him half way on rice, and I do not hesitate to say that. I have 
said to my constitutents, that small portion of them who raise rice, that 
they ought to consent and should consent to a reduction, and they have 
consented to a reduction. This bill has reduced the duty; it has not 
only reduced it a fourth of a cent a pound on two classes of rice, but 
there is a loss of 10 per cent. ad valorem which fell on the Ist of Jan- 
uary last. So it seems to me all this talk about rice is merely thrown 
out for the purpose of buncombe. Whenever the Senator gets to the 
point of reducing taxation upon other articles he will find me meeting 
him half way. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. You think it is derisive. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not think it rises to the dignity of derision. I 
think it is below that, very much below derision. 

Mr. HOAR. The rice duty? 

Mr. BUTLER. No; this demonstration. 
taken on this question of rice. 


I want the yeas and nays 


Mr. McMILLAN. If the Senator from South Carolina will remem- 
ber, it was his colleague from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL] who originated 
the rice question and made the motion first. 

Mr. BUTLER. He is no more my colleague than is the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. McMILLAN. He is the Senator's associate. 
Senator’s colleagues in one sense. 

Mr. BUTLER. The proposition came from the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senatorfrom Missouri made the first reference 


to it. 
The RECORD will show that. 


We are all the 


Mr. McMILLAN. 
_ Mr. BUTLER. I am not making any difficulty with anybody about 
it; I have simply stated my position, and whenever our friends on the 
other side come to the point of reducing taxation on some of the arti- 
cles I have mentioned, I will consent to 45 per cent. ad valorem on rice. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] made 
some observations on the question. 

Mr. BUTLER. If the Senator from Iowa desires a controversy with 
the Senator from Indiana, he can take up that controversy himself; he 
cannot provoke me into one. 

Mr. BARROW. Mr. President, before the yeas and nays are taken 
on this proposition of the Senator from Kansas there is one single con- 
sideration that I desire to call to the attention of the Senator from Kan- 
sas and others who agree with him, and who have voted with him here- 
tofore upon the various items of this bill. That consideration is this: 
Of all the articles, manufactured, raw material, agricultural, or what 
not, in this whole bill from beginning to end this article of rice is the 
only one, so far as my knowledge extends, in which the American pro- 
ducer or man r, as the case may be, notwithstanding the duty 
has to compete against a foreign product which is introduced absolutely 
free of duty. I say that is a consideration which ought to weigh with 
Senators irrespective of their views upon the question of tariff in voting 
upon this matter of rice. 

I do not mean to say that all the rice brought into the United States 
is introduced free of duty, and that the American producer has the 
burden of competing with free rice from all the world; but I do mean 
to say that a very considerable proportion of the rice now brought into 
this country, and which is sold in the markets of Savannah and Charles- 
ton and New Orleans and New York is brought in under the Hawaiian 
treaty, and it is absolutely free of duty. Senators may suppose that 
this rice brought in under that treaty is confined to the Pacific slope, 
and that it does not find its way to the eastern markets; but the fact 
is that at this very day and hour there is rice on sale in the market of 
Savannah that was imported into this country under the provisions of 
that treaty and has paid no duty, and is competing in the markets of 
Savannah with the rice raised under the very shadow of the steeples of 
Savannah. g 
I know that the Senator from Rhode Island in looking over the sched- 
ule, as he has investigated this question with care, will find that there 
were only perhaps ten or twelve million pounds of Hawaiian rice im- 
ported into the United States last year. There were only ten or twelve 
million pounds of Hawaiian rice ostensibly imported into this country, 
but I will tell you what was done under cover of Hawaiian rice and 
under the cloak that was afforded by this treaty which discriminates 
against thissingle industry and stands a solitary exception, that all the 
rice that chose to enter the ports of America on the Pacific slope or 
elsewhere which may be imported into the Hawaiian Islands and then 
exported out of the Hawaiian Islands into the United States was brought 
inas Hawaiian rice; that which was not really grown in the Hawaiian 
Islands was imported as Hawaiian rice. Where is there anotherarticle 
on this schedule that has to bear such a burden as that? 

Mr. PLUMB. Let me ask if the imposition of this enormous duty 
will not actually be compelling the result that all rice will be sent to 
the United States by the route of the Hawaiian Islands? 

Mr. BARROW. No, sir. z 

Mr. PLUMB. Wouldit not be better to take off the duty than have 
that circuitous route resorted to? 

Mr. BARROW. It will not have that effect, and it has not had. In 
point of fact the importation of rice into this country has increased and 
the consumption has increased 33 per cent. last year under existing 
law, under the 2} cents rate, and we are proposing to put it at 2}. I 
will meet gentlemen half way on any proposition to reduce revenue, 
but all I ask anybody to do is to put himself in our place. Take iron, 
or cotton goods, take any manufactured article in the United States, 
and say you will admit all of that article from Canada free of duty, and 
you will shut out all the balance of the world, or say all raised in Mex- 
ico shall be admitted free of duty, and what is raised in the rest of the 
world shall pay duty. In what position would the manufacturers of 
this country be if all the goods of certain descriptions manufactured in 
Canada should be admitted free of duty into Maine, Massachusetts, and 
New York, and Georgia? The moment you make an exception to this 
tariff of any article, I care not what that article may be, and permit one 
country by reason of a treaty to introduce that article free into this 
country, you discriminate against that article and you open a door by 
which the importation of all that can reasonably find an inlet by that 
channel can be brought in to compete just the same as if it was manu- 
factured in that country which has that exception. 
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There is one other remark to be made about Hawaiian rice to show 
that it is not an insignificant matter in competition with us. The rice 
that is introduced into this country under the provisions of this treaty 
which is not strictly Hawaiian rice is the rice that is grown in the isl- 
ands of the Pacific Ocean and some of it in China, which is produced by 
the cheapest labor upon this earth. They can raise it and do raise it 
absolutely for less than one-half of what it can be raised for in the United 
States, and here stands a treaty which admits free of duty this very rice 
which is produced under circumstances which we can never hope to 
compete with, and with a labor down to which we can never reduce 
ours. It is brought into the ports of this country and competes with 
the domestic product free of duty. 

I rose for the solitary purpose of calling the attention of Senators to 
the fact that this product is an exception inasmuch as we have a treaty 
which admits into this country this very article we now seek to levy a 
duty upon absolutely free of duty, and that the door is opened not only 
to introduce rice grown in the Hawaiian Islands but all the Pacific 
islands as well. I think that makes an exception. 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President, I appeal to the Senate to forego 
child's. play and let us have some progress in completing this bill. I 
should suppose it might be obvious to the best orators of the Senate 
that the Senate has got past the time of listening to speeches, however 
eloquent they may be. Not a vote will be here by any long 
or earnest talk to-night, and now it has got to be 9 o’clock, or almost 
9, and I trust that we may make some progress. 

So far as rice is concerned, the Committee on Finance, after full con- 
sideration, reduced the duty one-fourth of a cent a pound. It wasrep- 
resented to us that this was an article that required the labor of the 
colored man at the South and was an unhealthy employment, and that 
the crop was an uncertain one. Under those circumstances, consider- 
ing that they have to bear an unusual competition with Hawaiian rice, 
I hope the Senate will allow this to remain for the present as it is, and 
let us make some progress, at all events, by voting instead of talking. 

Mr. VANCE, I just want to saya word. The Senator from Indiana 
did me the honor to refer to me, I suppose, when he spoke of free-trade 
doctrinaires who had been talking about free trade and glass for weeks 
and had made it convenient to absent themselves from the floor when 
rice came up. I beg to assure that Senator that I was not absent from 
the floor. I had the pleasure of hearing every word he said, and I al- 

* ways listen to him with pleasure. I beg to assure him, in the language 
of an old constituent of mine, that I “‘ shirk no responsibility and shrink 
from no refreshments.” [Laughter.] I want to assure him that lam 
not acting in this Senate as a free-trader, though he persistently asserted 
that. Theoretically I am, and if we were beginning our Government 
anew, or if we had no public debt and were entirely at liberty to select 
any method of taxation that our judgments dictated, I should then be 
for free trade as near as such a thing possibly could be; but at present 
Jam in fact what he professes to be—a Democrat in favor of a tariff for 
revenue. That is what I profess to be; that is what I am. 

I did not desire to absent myself when anything of this kind came up. 
I proclaimed my opinion on this subject the other day to the honorable 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] when I said to him when he 
twitted me with the fact that I had advocated or voted for maintaining 
the duty on rice, or rather that I had sat still and not fought the report 
of the committee in that t—when he twitted me with that, I 
said to him that I had not asked for a duty on rice, that he might strike 
down the duty on turpentine or any other product that was peculiar to 
North Carolina, if that was the protection policy, to levy high protect- 
ive duties on articles produced in the States of all Senators who would 
vote to help them put this tax upon the people and refuse it to those 
who voted the other way. 

I say that now. If that is the sense of the Senate, if that is the doc- 
trine of protection, go ahead. I leave it to the natural justice of the 
Senate to say whether the products of my State should not have their 
proportionate share of whatever protection the Senate might adopt. I 
am opposed to the whole system of protection; but am I to be twitted 
with inconsistency, am I to be improperly and untruly accused of hav- 
ing fled the floor, because I did not rise in my place and say no, althongh 
it is the policy of the party in power that there shall be protection upon 
all American products and for all American labor, and although they 
were dividing out this protection everywhere to everybody and upon 
everything, I refuse the share due my people? That because I did not 
rise and say no, and prove untrue to the interests of my constituents 
and decline to take that share of the protection of the Government 
which was awarded to them, I am therefore a protectionist and untrue 
to principle. 2 

I think, Mr. President, that no reasonable man could expect me to 
do that, and I think it is a very slim and thin exeuse for any Senator 
to undertake to justify his own conduct in voting for protection by say- 
ing, ‘‘All the rest of you vote for anything that comes under protection 
in your own State; you shift your ground immediately whenever an 
interest at home is touched.“ I have not shifted my ground; I am 


precisely where I was before, and, as the Senator from South Carolina 
said, I will go with those who go the farthest in reducing these duties, 
and the products of my State that are protected shall go down pari passu 
with others until they strike the free-list. Is not that a fair proposition? 


Cut everything else down in the same proportion and you will find 
that by my vote rice and every other product of my State that has any 
protection shall come down also; but as long as other things remain 
taxed at a very high rate of duty it seems to me that no just Senator 
would ask me to refuse to the people of my State its share of the law, 
of the policy the Government has declared. In other words, am I to 
be blamed because I do not constitute myself and the people whom I 
represent an exception to the general rule, and am I to be twitted with 
the fact that I am not consistent for doing the best I can? 

Mr. President, I will say this to the Senator from Indiana: The com- 
mon-glass manufacture in his State is placed in the window of the poor 
man’s cabin and cottage throughout all this land, the plain, unpolished 
common window-glass—I say I will begin where the committee left 
these things, and I will bring down rice with that window-glass until 
they strike bottom, and then start up on the other side. Will he do 
it? No, sir. 8 

Mr. VOORHEES. I will. 

Mr. VANCE. Lou will? 

Mr. VOORHEES. Common glass is 15 per cent. and rice 111}. 

Mr. VANCE. Common glass is 70 per cent. 

Mr. VOORHEES. No, sir; it is not. 

Mr. VANCE. That is what the figures show, at all events; the fig- 
ures of the importations. 

Mr. VOORHEES. No, sir; it is not. 

Mr. VANCE. I will vote to put rice upon the free-list right now if 
the Senator will vote to put the glass of his friend De Pauw on the 
free-list; and let him now, in the language of the marriage cere- 
mony, or else forever afterward hold his peace. 

Mr. VOORHEES. A very foolish proposition. 

Mr. VANCE. A very foolish proposition, the Senator says. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Without any wisdom. 

Mr. VANCE. Yes, sir; without any wisdom whatever, but it seems 
it has bluffed the distinguished Senator from Indiana for all that. He 
can not respond. 

Mr. VOORHEES, Mr. President, I do respond by saying that the 
Senator from North Carolina is doing an outrage to the people, and it 
is a foolish proposition, without sense, to me; for neither he nor I with 
justice to our constituents as Senators could do what he proposes, and 
he knows it as well as he knows anything else. 

Mr. VANCE. Well, Mr. President, it may be a foolish proposition, 
but still the foolish things of this world are selected, so the Scriptures. 
say, to confound the wise and the mighty, and is it any more foolish to 
expect me to feed his constituents on free rice while he charges mine for 
the privilege of having the sunlight pass through their windows 60 or 
70 per cent.? If that is not a foolish proposition it is worse than foolish; 
it borders on dishonesty, to expect me to give him the product of my 
State free while he charges me a high duty for his. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, I have not mentioned the duty on 
rice. I have been willing to take it exactly as the Senator from North 
Carolina desires it. It has only been his own shameless inconsistency 
in sustaining that duty, which I agree with him on, and attackin 
everybody else all around. That is what I called his attention to 
which he can not answer. 

Mr. VANCE. Mr. President, the Senator will no doubt be kind 
enough to state wherein I have been inconsistent. Will the Senator 
point to any vote or any words that I have uttered that were for any- 
thing else but duties levied for the raising of revenue. You see again 
the oracle is dumb. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Not at all. I suppose everybody could answer 
that without any word from me. The Senator from North Carolina 
has made himself conspicuous by treading on 5 interest in 
every State, and when it came to the question of rice, which stands at 
111} per cent., he was dumb. I did not charge the Senator with ab- 
sence from the floor. I saw him there in the doorway, and it was very 
reluctantly, I think, that he came into this Chamber. I made the ref- 
erence not because I objected to the duty on rice. I am perfectly will- 
ing to vote for it to protect the interest; but I do not want him to act 
a sham here on this floor of trying to pretend, to be for free trade and 
perfectly willing to go out of the way and listen to a debate that fixes 
the duty upon the main product of his State at 111} per cent. The 
Senator can have all he wants on this question. 

Mr. VANCE. Mr. President, if a man's votes and speeches all point 
in one direction 

Mr. VOORHEES. The Senator’s votes and speeches do not all point 
in the same direction. They point all-in the same direction when at- 
tacking other people’s interests, but when they come to his own local 
interest they point the other way. That is what I call inconsistency. 
But I intend here on this side of the Chamber to return to the question 
whether men are in earnest in talking about free trade, or whether they 
mean when a local interest is . that they are as much protection- 
ists as Iam. I stand here declaring that I am a protectionist for every 
interest which I am sent here by my constituents to protect; and if the 
Senator from North Carolina was as frank and candid as I am he would 
proclaim the same thing, instead of rearing around and attacking every- 
body’s interest except his own, and when it comes to his own playing 
the part he does here now. 
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Mr. VANCE. Mr. President, I believe I am entitled to the floor, if 
Iam not entitled to a duty on rice. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I yield you the floor. 

Mr. VANCE. Iam very glad to hearit. I was going to say, that 
when a Senator’s votes and speeches all point in one direction, toward 
a reduction of duties to a revenue point, if that subjects him to the al- 
legation that he was shamming, then I should like to know what you 
would call the conduct ofa man who calls himself a Democrat in favor 
of a revenue tariff, when all his votes and speeches point toward the 
Senator from Vermont and high protective duties. I will not say that 
is a sham; that is hardly a proper term to use in the Senate. But I 
forgive the Senator for his ebullition of temper. We always know 
when men lose temper that they have been hurt somewhere. 

Now, inasmuch as I have extracted, very unwillingly as I suppose, 
from the Senator a promise to vote for the duty on rice, Ishall take 
my seat and close my part of this discussion. 

Mr. VOORHEES. On the contrary, I promise to vote for it very 
willingly, and I said so while the Senator was seeking to stay in the 
cloak-room to avoid this debate. 

Mr. VANCE. Will the Senator allow me to say that when he says 
I was trying to avoid this debate the words are entirely untrue? Will 
he allow me to say that without offense, because I have denied it, sir? 

Mr. VOORHEES. If it is said without offense. 

Mr. VANCE. Certainly it is. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Very well, then, that is all right, and I am mak- 
ing no issue with the Senator from North Carolina. know how to 
meet the issue that is made upon me by him or anybody else. I know 
very well that the Senator came into this debate reluctantly, as I called 
attention to the fact that he was not in the Chamber, although I saw 
him by the cloak-room. And the Senator from North Carolina, who 
has no particular rank as a Democrat—I wish him to hear—I say the 
Senator from North Carolina, who has no particular rank as a Demo- 
crat, whom I first heard of as a ig and Kno in Congress 
before the war, calls in question my . Now I ask the Sec- 
retary to read a letter from General Jackson which I send to the desk, 
to show which is the best Democrat, the Senator from North Carolina 
or General Jackson, on the subject of the tariff. 

Mr. VANCE. Before that is read, will the Senator allow me to say 
a word? I once belonged to what was called the Knownothing party. 
That was in the days when I was trying to protect American labor in 
the only feasible way, by keeping out foreign labor. I have repented 
of that. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I have nothing to say about that. Let the Sec- 
retary read what I have sent to the desk. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

WASHINGTON Crry, April 26, 1824. 

Mr. VOORHEES. One word. That letter was written in reference 
to the protective tariff of 1824, and was called out by a letter from Dr. 
Coleman, of Warrenton, Virginia, and there has been so much said 
here on this side, as it seems to me without m that it is just as 
well to define old land-marks. Consequently I ask for the reading of 
General Jackson’s letter on this subject. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

WASHINGTON Orr, April 26, 1824. 

Str: Whave had the honor this day to receive your letter of the 21st instant, 
and with candor shall reply to it. * * * You ask me my opinion on the 
tariff. I answer that I am in favor of a judicious ion and ion of 
it; and so far as the tariff before us embraces the design of fi ', protect- 
ing, and preserving within ourselves the means of national defense and inde- 
pendence, particularly in a state of war, I would advocate and support it. The 
Si rakie of the late war ought to teach us a lesson, and one never to be for- 
* 


Heaven smiled upon and 
dence has biessed us with 


= * * * * = 

ve us liberty and independence. That same Provi- 
means of national independence and national de- 

fense. If we omit or refuse to use the gifts which He has extended to us we 

deserve not the continuation of His blessings. He has filled our mountains and 

our plains with minerals, with lead, iron, and copper, and given us a climate and 
soil for the growing of hemp and wool. 

These being the grand materials of our national defense, they ought to have 
extended tothem uate and fair protection, that ourown manufactories and 
laborers may be pl on a fair competition with those of Europe, and that we 
may have within our own country a supply of those leading and important arti- 
cles so essential to war. 

Beyond this I look at the tariff with an eye to the proper distribution of labor 
and revenue, and with a view to discharge our national debt. Iam one of those 
who do not believe that a national debt is a national blessing, but rather a curse 
to a republic, inasmuch as it is calculated to raise around the administration a 
moneyed aristocracy dangerous to the liberties of the country. 

This tariff, I mean a judicious one, more fanciful than real dangers. 
I will ask what is the real situation of the agriculturist? Where has the Amer- 
ican farmer a market for hissurplus products? Except for cotton he has neither 
a foreign nor a home market. Does not this clearly prove, when there is no 
market either at home or abroad, that there is too much labor employed in agri- 
culture, and that the channels of labor should be multiplied? mmon sense 
points out at once the remedy. Draw from iculture the superabundant labor, 
employ it in mechanism and manufactures, thereby creating a home market for 
your breadstuffs and distributing labor toa most profitable account, and benefits 
to the country will result. 

Take from agriculture in the United States 600,000 men, women, and children, 
and you at once give a home market for more breadstuffs than all Europe now 
furnishes us. In short, sir, we have been too long subject to the policy of the 
British merchants. It is time weshould become a little more Americanized,and 
justead of feeding the paupers and laborers of Europe, feed our own, or else in 
+ short time, by continuing our present policy, weshall all be paupers ourselves. 


It is therefore my opinion that a careful tariff is much wanted to pay our na- 


tional debt and afford us the means of that defense within ourselves on which 
the may and liberty of our country depend, and last, though not least, give a 
proper d ition to our labor, which must prove beneficial to the happiness, 
dependence, and wealth of the community. * * + 


I have presented you my opinions freely, because I am without concealment, 
and should indeed N ae myself if I cou id believe myself capable of acquiring 
the confidence of any by means so ignoble. 

Iam, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
ANDREW JACKSON. 
Mr. VOORHEES. Now, Mr. President, I ask the Secretary to read 
an extract from a message of General Jackson when he was the President 
of the United States and sworn to execute the Constitution and laws. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

The object of the tariff is objected to by some as unconstitutional, and it is con- 
sidered 8 all as defective in many of its parts. The power to im 
duties on imports o lly belonged to the several States. The right to adjust 
those duties with a view to the encouragement of domestic branchesof industry 
is so completely identical with that power that it is difficult to suppose the ex- 
istence of the one without the other. The States have delegated their whole 
authority over imports to the General Government without limitation or restric- 
tion, saving the very inconsiderable reservation relating to theiri ion laws. 
This authority having thus entirely passed from the States, the right to exercise 
it for the p of protection does not exist in them, and consequently if it be 
not possessed by. the 8 ee eee 5 must be ee ; oa i 

Our ii system wou! us preseut the anomaly of a people strip 0 
the t to foster their own industry and to counteract the most selfish and de- 
structive policy which might be adopted by foreign nations. This surely can 
not be the case; this indispensable power thus surrendered by the States must 
be within the scope of the authority on the subject expressly delegated to Con- 
c= In this conclusion I am co: ed as well by the opinions of Presidents 

ashington, Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe, who have each re y recom- 
mended the exercise of this right under the Constitution, as by the uniform 
practice of Congress, the continued acquiescence of the States, and the general 
understanding of the people. 


Mr. VOORHEES. I might follow that by calling for the reading of 
the inaugural address of James K. Polk and of every message he ever 
delivered to Congress to show that tariff is twofold in its character. It 
is a measure to collect revenue for the support of the Government with 
a feature of protection, which latter as much addressed to the wisdom 
and care of Co as the revenue feature itself. A tariff is a measure 
of taxation which is to be made of as much advantage to the business 
interests of the country as is possible. That is all I have contended 
for; that is what I intend to contend for. 

There is here and there a doctrinaire who professes to read people out 
of a political pey. I donot want to say a single unkind or unfriendly 

ing to the tor from North Carolina, but I understood last night 
he took the liberty of announcing a separation from the Democratic 
party of the 3 Senator from Maryland [Mr. Gorman], who 
spoke with t effect, power, and wisdom on this floor yesterday after- 
noon. I the Senator from North Carolina that can not be done. 
Men’s opinions can not be determined or adjusted or adjudicated in 
that way. It is not in his power any more than it is in the power of 
a certain ne per in New York to-day that presumes to read one of 
the oldest, ablest, and most distinguished Senators on this floor out of 
the Democratic party forhis vote. It is nonsense, worse than nonsense, 
to speak in that kind of way. On this floor men are independent in 
their thoughts; and while I stand in the company of Andrew Jackson, 
James K. Polk, and Thomas Jefferson, I shall not ask the Senator from 
North Carolina or anybody else to what party I shall belong. 

Mr. VANCE. I did not try to read anybody out of the Democratic 
party. Ihave no control over that. I have no control over the gen- 
tleman’s opinions. I only expressed my own opinion about the sound- 
ness of another man’s opinion; that is ail. 

. WILL . I Want to say one word in regard to this sparring 
between my friends on the left. They are both honored leaders of the 
Democratic party and the party throughout this country is proud ot 
them both. I only wish we had a thousand more like them. * 

But I did not rise to talk on that question. I rose to say something 
in response to the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH]. He is 
one of the most intelligent and best-informed members of the Com- 
mittee on Finance that has introduced this bill, which measure in what- 
ever form it will never meet the just demands of the country, 
who have demanded a reduction of taxes. It isa bill that may reduce 
revenue but it will not reduce taxation. 

But the point I wish to respond to is the statement of the Senator in 
the running debate we had just now, that the farmers of the country 
had a full and equitable share of the protection given in this bill. I 
deny that utterly. This bill gives to the farmers-no protection. They 
are taxed on everything that they use and that they eat and drink and 
wear, from the flannel that wraps their children at birth to the shroud 
in which they bury their wives. There is nothing on the face of the 
earth that is not taxed before it reaches the farmers. Does he suppose 
that the pretense of protection to them upon their wheat, their rye, 
their corn, and their cattle and their hogsamounts to any compensation 
at all for the enormous burdens that this bill imposes upon them. As 
it stands, if it goes into operation they will be taxed more than a 
thousand million dollars to support the Government and the manufact- 
uring monopolies of this country. 

Sir, so far as the farmers are concerned, the bill is a humbug, it is a 
sham, it is a fraud, it gives them no protection at all, and it is useless 
to contend that it does. 

The Senator alleged that on wheat there was 20 per cent. protection. 
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In the name of God, does any man think that any farmer in this nation 
is benefited by a protective tariff of 20 cents a bushel on wheat? Pro- 
tection upon rye, upon hogs, upon cattle! Ah, my friends, you can 
not deceive the people of this country in this way. They haveas much 
sense as you have. I am one of those who believe, absolutely believe 
in the people. I have absolute faith in them. I believe that the voice 
of the people is the voice of God when it can be properly heard. Fifty 
million people looking at a public question from as many different 
standpoints are better judges than we. I would trust the opinion of 
the people a thousand times before I would the most enlightened states- 
man on the face of God’s earth. They are not to be deceived by this 
talk of the farmers being protected. 

Mr. LAPHAM. Does the Senator mean to say that 15 cents a bushel 
on potatoes is no protection? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Ifit were a protection it would not be here. It 
is a monstrous ou upon the poor of this country to put a protect- 
ive duty upon provisions, and I scorn as a farmer to have it. 

Mr. INGALLS. Why not make rice free, then? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Why not make rice free? I stated in the little 
speech I made just now why. Iam for a revenue tariff on rice. Rice 
yields some revenue, but wheat and corn and rye and pork and cattle 

do not yield a dime. Isay that rice yields some revenue, and the amount 
roduced in this country is so that whatever duty you put upon 
foreign rice goes into the Treasury and not into the pockets of the rice- 
wers. 

Mr. PLUMB. The Senator stated a while ago that the amount of the 
‘product in this country is very small compared with the importations. 
The importations were about 60,000,000 pounds and the home produc- 
‘tion 110,000,000 in 1880. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But that is the raw rice before it is cleaned; itis 
unhulled rice. Do you suppose that the farmers of this country intend 
that you manufacturers, you men who belong to that interest, shall be 

entitled to the whole benefits of this country; that you are to tax them 
upon everything that they consume upon God’s earth and deny them 
any taxation upon a foreign import that may come in competition with 
their product? The Senator from North Carolina has stated the propo- 
sition clearly and distinctly and properly. Reduce your tariff upon 
your manufactures, and you may take off all duties on agricultural 
products. Ido not wantany upon ours. The farmers do not want it. 
They pay it all at last. We pay into the Treasury of the United States 
by internal revenue and by imposts on foreign imports over 8400, 000, 000, 
and that protection is increased by the price of the goods which the 
people of this country buy to more than $1,200,000,000, and every dol- 
lar of it comes out of the sons of toil who hold the plow; for, as you all 
know, they are the great basis of society, and whatever tax you may 
impose upon any class comes out of the farmer at last. The doctor, the 
lawyer, the merchant, the groceryman, and all the middlemen of the 
country get a living from the farmers, and the whole is added up and 
charged to them in the end. 

Certainly it is difficult for the farmers to prosper with such taxa- 
tion us is upon them. How can they doit? Your tariffs are doubled 
up, and by some sort of arithmetical compound progression, beginning 
at the bottom, you tax: the simplest article, the ore, the pig-iron, the 
bar-iron, and the railroad-iron, and the steel made out of it, and you 
goon up and finally tax the cutlery,so that when the pocket-knife 
reaches the farmer he pays 400 or 500 per cent. more than he ought to 
pay upon it. And yet you say there is a tax on rice, a little protection 

-on rice, a little protection ontobacco. That benefits nobody much but 
Connecticut and Pennsylvania. And you say there is a little protec- 
tion on sugar, when about 8 per cent. of the consumption of the country 
is all that is raised here. These are a full equivalent to the farmers 
of this country for paying $1,600,000,000 of revenue and profit to the 
Government and to the manufacturers of the country. 

Mr. President, it is nonsense. The farmers have got too much sense 
‘to be deceived by the statement of the learned and intelligent Senator 
from Rhode Island, who so well represents the Committee on Finance 
and shows such accurate knowledge of the details of manufactures, but 
who in my judgment is totally ignorant of the interests of the farming 
community of this country. The great trouble is that they have no rep- 
resentative on the floor of the two Houses of Congress. Why do not 
they send them,“ agentlemanasks. Because they are engaged at work; 
‘they toil during the day andsleep in the night, while men who are in- 
‘terested in the various manufactories, in rai in and in other 
corporate money monopolies of the country are combining to tax and 
oppress them. That is the difficulty. 

Ah, Mr. President, if we had here men who understood the farming 
interests and were interested equally with them we should have differ- 

ent legislation. I have seen no measure since I have been in Congress 
passed in the interest of the producing classes of this country. It has 
all been in the interest of the manufacturers, in the interest of the rail- 
roads, in the interest of the banks, in the interest of the bondholders, and 
not a word is spoken in the interest of the producers of this country. 
They are modest, shy men, who live on their farms in the country, and 
‘have no opportunity of combining, of uniting; and hence it is that the 
-other interests of the country have taken possession of the legislative 
halls of the country and control State Legislatures, governors, Houses of 


Representatives, Senators, and Presidents. For three years here we 
have been trying to get a little bill passed to protect the cattle interest 
of the country, an interest far more important than the two measures 
which have ve this whole session of Congress, to wit, the civil- 
service reform bill and the tariff-revenue-reform bill. We have never 
been able to get a hearing in three years. 

I have nothing more to say. I merely rose to respond to the Senator 
from Rhode Island. [ Goon!” ‘‘Goon!’’] No; I will sit down. 

Mr. PLUMB. I want to call the attention of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky to what I think is rather an inconsistency in his action. He over- 
looks the fact as to the duty on champagne. He says he is in favor of 
maintaining the highest duty on luxuries. Did he not vote to-day to 
reduce the duty on champagne? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. By no means. If you recollect the speech I made 
on that very subject I denounced the tariff bill because it did not put 
the duty high enough on champagne, which is a beverage drunk exclu- 
sively by the wealthy men of the country, and it ought to be taxed 
higher than it is; but I did oppose a tax on bottles, for they are man- 
ufactured by the poorest and humblest laborers in this world. There 
is no labor of any character that receives as low prices as the labor that 
makes the bottle into which the beverage is put. The wine ought to 
have been taxed higher, but not the bottles at all. It was in the in- 
terest of glass-makers that the tax was put on bottles, and not in the 
interest of the whisky or the wine of this country at all. 

That was the reason I voted against the tax on bottles, and it ought 
not to have been put there in the first instance. I stated, moreover, 
that there were certain industries in this world that were carried on 
by labor so cheap that it was impossible for us ever to hope to compete 
with that labor, and the only way to secure the production to ourselves 
was absolutely to prohibit it, and the manufacture of glass bottles is 
among that class of industries. 

Mr. PLUMB. The champagne importers of this country place upon 
our tables. to-day a circular stating that the imposition of the tax on 
bottles would cost the consumers of champagne wine $124,000 per year; 
that is to say, that much would be added to the revenue of this coun- 
try, and consequently to the price of the wine. The Senator from Ken- 
tucky, with all his vaunted regard for the people of this country at large, 
whom he extols so highly, votes to put 100 percent. duty on rice, which 
the poorest people use, and votes to take $124,000 off the duty that the 
drinkers of champagne would otherwise have to pay. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The poorest, the most dependent people of our 
country produce the rice. It is produced entirely by negro labor. 

Mr. PLUMB. They do not drink champagne, do they? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No, nor do I; I prefer the whisky of Kentucky. 
I am not interested in that question at all; but asa matter of principle 
I voted against the tax on bottles and voted for the tax on the wine. 
I think my friend from Kansas agrees with me pretty well in that re- 
spect, in our tastes. 

Mr. PLUMB. I do in the taste, but not in the text. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. INGALLS]. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I do not think it has been sufficiently debated 
yet; I hope we shall hear something more. 

Mr. SHERMAN. What is the question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be reported. 

The AcTING SECRETARY. In line 1064 it is proposed to strike out 
‘*2} cents per pound’? and insert ‘‘ 45 per cent. ad valorem;“ so as to 
read: 


Rice, cleaned, 45 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. HARRISON called for the yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 

Mr. BROWN. I should like very much to e some remarks at 
some little length on this question, but such is the condition of m. 
throat that I can not do it with any comfort to myself or scarcely wit 
any safety. 

I do not think when wecome down to sober action that there is a dis- 
position on the part of our friends here to reduce the tariffon rice below 
what was agreed on in Committee of the Whole, and what has already 
been agreed on in the Senate in passing on the amendments of the 
Committee of the Whole. 

This is an interest that was very prosperous before the war, when we 
had slave labor to cultivate the rice and could make it as cheaply as it 
could be made anywhere, and could compete with almost any producer; 
but the culture is of a peculiar character that is probably little under- 
stood by most of the Senators on this floor. The rice-fields are usually 
in the low, swampy lands on the rivers near the coast, where it is very 
unhealthy, and since the colored people have been free, so that they can 
get employment elsewhere, they are very reluctant to engage in rice 
culture on account of the unhealthy locations where the rice is made. 

There is another peculiarity about this culture. While the land 
upon which it is made is very rich, while it must be what is called in 
the South bottom-land, it must be the low, swampy land upon the 
streams or rivers, and usually near the coast. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. But above the salt water. 

Mr. BROWN. The Senator is correct in that; it must be on fresh 
water. The prepara I have a 


tion of that land is very expensive. 
pamphlet here issued by the rice-planters of my own State, and it is in- 
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credible almost to see how many miles of ditches are in a five-hundred- 


acre field planted in rice. Some of the Senators, I have no doubt, have. 


knowledge of this. The field has to be laid off by making large ditches 
around it, so as to drain the water from it. Then they have to lay it 
off in bodies and make ditches along the small bodies, for the reason 
that when they come to submerge it in water at a certain stage of the 
culture, so that it is covered, and then the water is drained off, the 
culture requires a very rapid drying of the earth, and then they are 
obliged to have these ditches or they could not dry the land as fast as 
it oe be done so as to make the rice healthy and make it produce 
well. 

This culture, then, being a very difficult one, and as it is very diffi- 
cult to get hands to cultivate the rice in these unhealthy fields, it is 
not like any other grain. Some Senator spoke about wheat. Well, 
wheat can be raised by any labor and on any of the best lands of the 
country. 

Mr. INGALLS. Do J understand the Senator to say that rice re- 
quires skilled labor of a higher character than is required in the culti- 
vation of rye or other grain in the North? 

Mr. BROWN. Not ofa higher character, but still the labor must be 
skilled in that business. It requires an amount of preparation that is 
not required in wheat-land or in any other land where you grow grain 
on in this country, and there is a cost about it that is a very heavy 
cost. It costs about 4} cents a pound to make it. That is the estimate 
of the Rice-Planters’ Association. It has been within the last year 
brought to about that. Many of our planters have succeeded, while 
others are very much embarrassed. If they can conduct the business 
without incurring any debt they can make money out of it. In that 
state of the case there is a large dependent population upon this cult- 
ure. The colored people cultivate most of it under employment of the 
white race; they are an ignorant people, many of them, though they 
are skilled in this particular labor, for they have been at it all their 
lives. If the rice culture was stopped they would be thrown out of 
employment and would be in a bad condition to get other employment. 
The estimate is that there are about 100,000 people supported by this 
culture on the coast of Carolina and Georgia. It is a culture that is 
very important to those people, and a reduction of the present tariff to 
any considerable extent must absolutely ruin the culture; and when 
you have laid aside that culture in land that has been peperen foriton 
account of the low nature of it and the peculiarity of the flooding of it, 
you can not turn it to other culture. It has to go back and lie for a cer- 
tain period, a number of y before it reaches the point where it is suffi- 
ciently drained and open for you to engage in other culture upon 
that land, even if it is healthy enough. Therefore it is very important 
not only to the planters, who were broken down by the war, but very 
important to this large class of dependent population, that nothing shall 
be done to cripple this interest. 

Mr. BUTLER, Ifthe Senator from Georgia will in that connection 
permit me, I wish to make a ion to him to re-enforce his argument. 
I have found that in the years 1864 and 1865, when there was no pro- 
duction of rice in this country, rice went up in price as high as 12, 14, 


and 17 cents a pound. 

Mr. BROWN. I intended to make that statement, but had not quite 
reached it. 

Mr. LOGAN. There is one point I desire to know about. I do not 


know how rice is cultivated. That we can ascertain easily enough. I 
desire to know about what is the price of the rice raised in India that 
is imported into this country. Rice from the Hawaiian Islands comes 
in free under our treaty; but at what price can the rice that comes from 
India be produced and imported to the city of New York? 

Mr. BUTLER. Two and a half cents a pound. 

Mr. LOGAN. That is the cost of production and transportation ? 

Mr. BUTLER. It can be had at 2} cents. 

Mr. LOGAN. About what price does it sell for in New York when 
delivered there, counting profit? 

Mr. BUTLER. I suppose 3 cents. 

Mr. LOGAN. What does our rice sell for? What is the difference 
between the cost of laying down the foreign rice free in New York and 
the cost of our rice? 

Mr. RANSOM. The difference is about the amount of this tariff, as 
near as can be estimated; about 2 or 2} cents a pound. The Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] stated to-day that the cost of the article 
when it reached here was about $2.80 per hundred. 

Mr. BROWN. I was coming in alittle while to the point suggested 
by the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BuTLER] in reference to the 
effect of destroying this interest upon the price of rice in this country. 
Rice was selling at a very low rate when the war commenced. Assoon 
as the contending armies met and covered the country, and a blockade 
was thrown around our forts so that the people on this side of the line 
could not get our rice, it was carried up in New York from about $2.25 
a hundred, as it was then selling, to $12 and $14, and I believe in one 
instance as high as $15 or $16, and the Senator from South Carolina 
says at one time 17 cents a pound. It is due to state that the demand 
was a little greater then on account of the Army. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. But then everything rose enormously all around. 

Mr. BROWN. That is true also, but still it was an enormous rate 
of increase in price. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. It probably was. 

Mr. BROWN. It is due to say that the war and the enhanced price 
of everything accounted for it to some extent. Since the war 2} cents 
tariff has been put upon it, and that has enabled the old planters to go 
back and to some extent im their rice-fields, until they have reached 
the point that by home culture they are making about half of all that 
is now consumed in the United States, and the price on account of home 
and foreign rice coming in competition got down last year at one time 
to $4.50 a hundred. So the tariff is not high enough to keep out for- 
eign rice; there is nothing prohibitory about if, and still enough of it 
comes in to keep down the price of our own rice so low that the planters 
can not produce it so as to make anything. In many instances where 
they are not well prepared and where they have not means, but have to 
borrow money at high rates, there is an actual loss. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Butasit now stands you have really effeetually 
a protective tariff on rice. 

Mr. BROWN. Certainly we have. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. And this motion to strike it down would diminish 
that protection. 

Mr. BROWN. Certainly, it would reduce that protection to a point 
where our planters could not sustain themselves, and it would destroy 
the cultivation. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That is the precise point. 

Mr. BROWN. I do not desire to detain the Senate at this late hour 
with further remarks that I should like to make, but I wanted to make 
an appeal to my friend from Kansas. I do not think that when he had 
made his motion he probably had definitely lookec into the difference 
between this culture and others and the troubles attending it and the 
disaster that would follow a removal of this protection. Under all the 
circumstances, viewing the condition of these people, the fact that this 
culture sustains about 60,000 people and is a very important one, and 
in view of the further fact that the Committee of the Whole have re- 
ported it as it is and the Senate in concurring in the amendment made 
to it have passed it in this shape, I appeal to him to withdraw his 
amendment and let it stand as it is. 

Mr. INGALLS. Mr. President, I have no sympathy with the doc- 
trines of free trade or tariff for revenue only. I believe in the protec- 
tion of American industry, and if there were no questions of revenue 
involved I should still be in favor of protection to a proper extent for 
protection’s sake. If I had the Soren of a tariff to suit my own 
views I would admit free of duty all articles of use and necessity that 
are not produced or manufactured in this country. Upon all articles 
of use or necessity that are produced or manufactured in this country 
I would impose a rate of duty that would prevent the producers or man- 
ufacturers of any other country on the face of the earth from bringing 
their products or manufactures here and placing them in our markets 
at a rate which would not allow the American producer or the Ameri- 
can manufacturer a fair rate of wages for labor and reasonable interest 
for the capital employed. 

But I have not believed that the existing tariff was what it should 
have been. The people demanded a revision of existing rates. They 
expected a reduction of the revenue and they further anticipated a 
reduction in the prices of raw material and the necessaries of life. 

Entertaining that view I have not been able fully to concur in the bill 
reported by the committee. So far as the report of the Tariff Commis- 
sion is concerned it is entitled to neither confidence nor respect; but 
upon the pending bill I have voted with the committee wherever it ap- 
peared that necessary reductions were made, and I have incurred some- 
what of obloquy because in matters that seemed to me to be material, 
vital, and essential I have disagreed with them and supported those 
who have moved still greater reductions. 

I voted to place lumber upon the free-list; I voted to place jute and 
jute butts upon the free-list; I voted for large reductions upon iron; I have 
voted in various other schedules for important reductions, and in so do- 
ing have incurred to some extent the hostile criticism of my party as- 
sociates; but till to-night I have not, so far as I am aware, incurred any 
special opposition from the gentlemen who believe as the Senator from 
South Carolina does that a tariff should be for revenue only. 

Mr. BUTLER. What authority has the Senator from Kansas to ex- 

ress any opinion as to what my views are? 

Mr. INGALLS, Well, inasmuch as I really do not know what the 
Senator’s views are, perhaps I should not have taken that liberty. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then I think the Senatorhad better wait and allow 
me to express them myself. 

Mr. INGALLS. The Senator has, I believe, a right to membership 
in the Democratic party? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. INGALLS. And he has uniformly voted with his associates in 
every material measure in which efforts were made to depart from the 
recommendations of the Finance Committee ? 

Mr. BUTLER. I say to the Senator he is mistaken again. 

Mr. INGALLS. I do not care to continue a controversy with the 
Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. BUTLER. Well, Mr. President, I certainly do not desire to 
have any with the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. INGALLS. I simply say that in many votes I have acted with 


the Senator and his friends in the direction of a reduction upon the ne- 
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cessities of life, upon riw materials, thus affording the people cheaper 
man cheaper fabrics of all kinds that are required in the af- 
fairs of daily life, but when I, attracted to the tax upon an article in 
this schedule first by the observations of the Senator from Georgia and 
next by the suggestions of the Senator from Missouri, both Democrats, 
who called my attention to the fact that here was an article consumed 
largely by the poorer classes that bore the enormous impost of 111 per 
cent. ad valorem, when I moved to reduce this article down to 45 per 
cent. ad valorem, more than double the duty that is imposed upon any 
agricultural product in that part of the country which I represent, how 
am I met? The Senator from South Carolina meets me with a menace 
and a threat of retaliation. He says, Vote to reduce the duty on rice 
from 111 to 45 per cent. ad valorem if you dare.“ 

Mr. BUTLER. Now, Mr. President, I do not intend that the Sen- 
ator from Kansas shall put me in a false position. 

Mr. INGALLS. I put the Senator where he put himself. 

Mr. BUTLER. I beg the Senator's pardon. 

Mr. INGALLS. You need not beg my pardon. I put the Senator 
where he put himself. 

Mr. BUTLER. I did nothing of the kind. 

Mr. INGALLS. The Senator met me with a menace of retaliation. 

Mr. BUTLER. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. INGALLS. You said, If you vote for this reduction on rice 
from 111 to 45 per cent. I will vote to reduce by one-half the duty upon 


pork, upon live animals, grain, lard, and the agricultural products of 
the West.” 
Mr. BUTLER. I said no such thing, Mr. President. 


Mr. INGALLS. I leave it to the record. 

Mr. BUTLER. Now, produce the record. 

Mr. INGALLS. I leave it to the record. The Senator from South 
Carolina met me when I pro to reduce this duty upon rice with the 
menace of retaliation, and said, “‘ Vote this if you please, but I give notice 
that if it is done I will vote to diminish by one-half the rate of taxation 
that now exists upon the agricultural products of the West.. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I assure the Senator from South Carolina that menaces of that 
kind have no effect whatever upon me. 

But the Senator from South Carolina did not stop there. After at- 
tempting to say that any one who dared to vote for the reduction of this 
monstrous impost upon one of the necessaries of life would be thus treated 
the Senator turned and said that after all he believed that this was 
merely offered for buncombe and for bosh. If the Senator from South 
Carolina believes that that is the way in which the industries of this 
country can be protected, if the Senator from South Carolina believes 
that those are proper arguments to those who believe that a reduction of 
duty from 111 to 45 percent. ought to be made effectual, I beg to assure 
him that he is mistaken. And I say to the Senator from Georgia that 
the course which the Senator from South Carolina has pursued has ren- 
dered it impossible for me to comply with his suggestion. 

Mr. BUTLER. Well, Mr. President, I do not know what the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Georgia was, I confess. 

Mr. BROWN. I asked the Senator from Kansas, for the reasons that 
I had given, some of which I thought probably he had not considered 
before, to withdraw his motion toamend. That was my request. 

Mr. BUTLER. I have not the slightest objection to the Senator in- 
sisting upon his amendment. He had a right to move it, and Iam 
perfectly satisfied now that while he pretends that I met his proposi- 
tion with a menace to reduce the tax on commodities raised in the 
West, the real cause of the Senator’s temper is that I said his motion 
was made for buncombe and bosh. I think there is where the shoe 
pinches the Senator, and I must say to him with all frankness that I 
am confirmed in that opinion. I made no menace; I made no threat; 
but I said to the Senator with perfect frankness that if he would meet 
me half way in.the reduction of very many other articles upon which 
there was a high rate in this bill, I would meet him more than half 
way upon the question of the reduction of the duty on rice. That was 
5 to which the Senator refers, and that was the only menace 

I did give notice that I should propose at the proper time to reduce 
the tariff duties on several articles which it seemed to me were entirely 
too high; but that is no excuse whatever for the position which the 
Senator has taken. He has sat here day after day and has voted for the 
very highest rates of duty upon articles of‘prime necessity for the peo- 
ple of this entire country. He has voted fora rate of duty of 2 centsa 
pound, 2}, and 3 cents a pound on trace-chains which the farmers of 
the country use. He has voted for a high rate of duty upon blankets, 
upon dress goods, woolen goods for children and women, and then un- 
dertakes to get out of the dilemma into which he has got himself by 
saying that I threatened him with a reduction of duty upon articles 
produced in the West. I did nothing of the sort. 

Mr. INGALLS. The Senator did not alarm me at all. 

Mr. BUTLER. Idid nothing of the kind. I made no threat. Iwas 
simply responding to what occurred to me to be a mere brutum fulmen 
thrown out for the purpose of having a little amusement on this side of 
the Chamber, and the Senator was successful in that object with me and 
with others. Now the Senator can insist upon his motion just as quickly 
and as soon as he pleases. 

Mr. INGALIS. Iam very much obliged to you for that. 


Mr. BUTLER. He need not withdraw it on my account at all, and 
I am very glad if anything I have done will compel the Senator to in- 
sist upon a vote on his amendment. 

Mr. ANTHONY. H hope it will be very soon, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeasand nays have been ordered 
and will be taken. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BECK (when his name was called). I am paired with the Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. HALE]. 

Mr. BUTLER (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON], but believing that he 
would vote ‘“‘ nay” I shall vote ‘‘nay.”’ 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). On this question I am 
paired with the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR], who is ab- 
sent from the Chamber. If I were not paired, I should vote yea.“ 

Mr. HILL (when his name was called). Iam paired on this ques- 
tion with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY]. 

Mr. McDILL (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. LAMAR]. 

Mr. MITCHELL (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. JOHNSTON]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. HARRIS. I desire to state that my coll e [Mr. JACKSON] 
is paired with the Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE], both of whom are 
absent. I do not know how either would vote if present. 

Mr. LAPHAM. On this question I am paired with the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. MorGAn]. If he were here, I should vote nay.““ 

The result was announced—yeas 15, nays 35; as follows: 


YEAS—15. 
Blair, George, Plumb, Van Wyck 
Cockrell, Groome, 8 est, 
Coke, Ingalls, Sewell, Walker. 
Garland, Maxey, Slater, 
NAYS—S. 
aoe 8 of Wis., Kellogg. Baoan 
n 8 lins, 
Anthony Davis of W. Va, MoMillan, Sawyer, 
W. Dawes, McPherson, Sherman, 
Bayard, Gorman, Miller of Cal.. Vance, 
Brown, 3 Miller of N. V., Voorhees, 
Butler, j Morrill, Wiliams, 
Call, Hawley, Pendleton, Windom. 
Camden Jonas, Platt, 
ABSENT—2, 
Frye, Johnston, Mitchell, 
Cameron of Pa., Grover, Jones of Florida, Morgan, 
Davis of III., Hale Jones of Nevada, Saulsbury, 
Edmunds, Harris, Lamar, Saunders, 
Fair, Hill, Lapham, Tabor. 
Farley, Hoar, MeDill, 
Ferry, Jackson, Mahone, 
So the amendment was rejected. 


Mr. MORRILL. Now, I hope if Senators have any amendments that 
they would really like to havea vote on, they will present them so that 
we can make some in this bill. I should really like to reach 
the third reading to-night if ee but I know there are some Sena- 
tors who have amendments that they deem of importance. 

Mr. CON GER. I desire to offer an amendment, which I send to the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Concrr] will be reported. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. At the end of line 568 it is proposed to 
insert the following additional proviso: 


Provided further, That on all iron in or iron kentledge manufactured with 
charcoal as fuel there shall be $3 additional to the duty imposed on the same 
manufactured with other fuels. 


Mr. CONGER. I intended to have modified that. I ask the Secre- 
tary to insert 2 instead of 3; so as to read 52.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. CONGER. I offer this amendment to add to the duty on the 
qualities of iron mentioned in the amendment when made by charcoal, 
in addition to the other duties $2 per ton. I do not desire to discuss 
the question but wish to state, as I am informed by those who are en- 

inthe manufacture, that the cost of making charcoal-iron is about 
14 per ton over that of iron made with common coal or coke. The 
increase I propose is $2 per ton. 

On the 3ist of December, 1881, and substantially the same to-day, 
there were in the United States of charcoal furnaces two hundred and 
seventy-four in twenty-five States and Territories of this Union. Of 
that number one hundred and fifty-seven are in active operation and one 
hundred and twenty-three are idle, unemployed, awaitingsome protec- 
tion to that industry to keep them going and produce the charcoal-iron. 
In Michigan there are twenty-six charcoal furnaces: seventeen in active 
operation and nine lying idle. In the State of Michigan they made in 
the year 1881 187,043 tons of charcoal-iron; in Ohio 66,169 tons; in 
Pennsylvania 51,908 tons; in Wisconsin 47,702 tons; in Alabama 44,221 
tons; in Missouri 43,241 tons; in New York 30,467 tons; in Connecti- 
cut 28,483 tons; in Maryland 27,626 tons; in Tennessee 19,046 tons; 
in Virginia 19,038 tons; in Kentucky 16,778 tons; in Georgia 13,404 
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in Minnesota 7,442 tons; 
apenas 


tons, and in smaller numbers throughout the other States, 
The charcoal-iron of the United States for all the ordinary purposes 
of charcoal-iron is as good as can be found in the world. Almost one- 


half of the charcoal furnaces in the United States are to-day lying idle 


tons; in Massachusets 12,360 tons; 
6,100 tons; in California 4,414 tons; in Maine 4,400 tons; 


in all these States, and in some places two-thirds are lyingidle. Ineed 
not dwell upon the labor in cutting the wood, making the charcoal, and 

producing charcoal-iron, which isso much more expensive in this country 
than in any other country where charcoal-iron is made. 

I move this amendment to make a corresponding duty upon the man- 
ufacture of the iron in this advanced stage and to protect the labor en- 
gaged in that manufacture, and I desire to have the yeas and nays taken 
upon the proposition. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
ee e to call the roll. 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). Lam paired with the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] for the evening. If he were pres- 
ent, I should vote “‘nay.’’ My colleague [Mr. JAcKsoN] is paired 
with the Senator from Maine Mr. Txe] for the evening. My col- 
league would also vote ‘‘nay’’ if present. 

Mr. KELLOGG (whi en his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. LAMAR]. If he were here, I should 
vote yea.“ 

Mr. MITCHELL (when his name was called). I am with 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. JOHNSTON]. If he were present, I 
should vote yea.” 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. BECK. I desire to announce again m 
from Maine [Mr. HALE], who is necessarily a 9 

The result was announced —yeas 19, nays 26; as follows: 


pair with the Senator 


YEAS—19. 
Anthony, Edmunds, Me Sawyer, 
Blair, : Gorman, Miller of N. Y. Sewell, 
Conger,” Tapae Platt,” Teen 
r, g r. 
Dawes, McMillan, Rollins, 
NAYS—26. 

Allison, Davis of W. Va., gaas Van Wyck, 
W, Garland, Vest, 
Bayard, George, Maxey, Voorhees, 

Brown, 3 Pendieton, Walker, 
Camden, n, Plumb, Williams, 
Cockrell, Hawley, h, 
Coke, Ingalls, Vance, 
ABSENT—31. 

Doa Eye Jones of FI rida, Me — 

k, ê, ones of Flo 0 i 
Gall, Grover, — of Nevada, — m. 
Sa, e, ellogg, ulsbury, 

n f Pa., Harris, x Saunders, 
Baris ol of] III., Hill, MeDill, Slater, - 
Fair, Hoar, Mahone, Windom 
Farley, Jackson, Miller of Cal., 
So the amendment was rejected. 


Mr. CONGER. At the end of line 604 I move to add the following 
proviso: 

Provided That on all iron manufactured with charcoal as fuel, farther 
advanced in manufacture than iron- igs, there shall be one-half of 1 cent per 
pound additional to the duty im on the same manufactured with other fuel. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Michigan. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. McPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had the 8 bills: 

A bill (S. 532) for the relief of William S. Hansell & Sons; and 

A bill (S. 1041) for the relief of E. P. Smith. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a joint reso- 
lution (H. Res. 349) to provide for the publication of the memorial ad- 
dresses delivered upon the life and character of Hon. R. M. A. Hawk, 
of Illinois; in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ADMISSIONS TO THE FLOOR. 


DMUNDS submitted the following resolution; which was re- 
the Committee on Rules, and ordered to be printed. 


ae! That no EC regres Hd 
a Senator until the him shall the periorm 
geant-at-Arms that he is 2 aaa oyed for th rmance of — hoy duties of 
such secretary and is engaged n the same. 
ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, when we were young men we were 
able to work hard all day, ride on horseback ten miles, dance all night, 
and go home with the girls in the morning. But we are now older, 
and I do not think our constituents expect us to come here in commit- 
tee at 10 o’elock in the morning and sit in the Senate from 11 o’clock 
until beygnd 10 at night. 

- Mr. MORRILL. Will the Senator yield to me? 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Not now. I will get through ina moment. I 


want to make a motion and then I will yield to the Senator altogether. 
I know that my constituents do not expect of me this. Tam hungry, 
I am sleepy, I am tired, and I believe that every Senator is in the same 
condition with m . Therefore I move that the Senate do now ad- 
journ. It is the first time I have made such a motion since I have been 
in the Senate, and I hope it will be agreed to. 

Mr. MORRILL. Tyield to the superior age of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, and second his motion. [Laughter. 

The motion was to; and (at 10 o’clock and 20 minutes p. m.) 
the Senate adjourn: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
THURSDAY, February 15, 1883. 


The House met at 1lo’clock a.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. F. 
D. POWER. 


The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. STRAIT. I ask unanimous consent to take from the Calendar 
of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for 
pot consideration the bill (H. R. 7462) to create three additional 

d districts in the Territory of Dakota. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read subject to objection. 

The bill was read. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. I object. 

Mr. STRAIT. This is a unanimous report of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands and is recommended by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. CASSIDY. I call for the order. 

Mr. STRAIT. I hope there will be no objectfon to the present con- 
adieu of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is called for, which is in the nat 
ure of an objection. 

Mr. STRAIT. I understand the call for the regular order is with 


drawn. 

The SPEAKER. Thegentleman from Nevada [Mr. Cassipy] called 
for the order and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SINGLETON] 
objected to the consideration of the bill. 

L. B. COOK. 

Mr. MARTIN. I present a privileged report. I am directed by the 
Committee on Accounts to report back with of a favorable recommenda- 
tion the resolution which I send to = desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Clerk of the House be, and he Shorey directed to 
B. Cook out of the contingent fund of the House a sum to the di . — 
between the compensation received by him as fireman ones assistant in a 
of the House elevator and $1,200 per annum from the 22d of February, 1882. 

Mr. SKINNER. I desire to know whether that resolution is not to 
be referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. MARTIN. The report of the Committee on Accounts is that the 
resolution be referred to the Committee on Appropriations with the rec- 
ommendation of the Committee on Accounts that the amount be ap- 
propriated. 

The resolution and accompanying report were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. I ask unanimous consent to present 
resolutions of the Legislature of the State of Massachusetts 

Mr. UPSON. I call for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Texas desire to cut off 
the presentation of resolutions of Legislatures ? 


Mr. UPSON. I insist on the regular order. 
W. H. BARBOUR. 
Mr. HARDY. I rise to submit a privileged report. I am instructed 


by the Committee on Accounts to report back with a favorable recom- 
mendation for reference to the Committee on Appropriations the reso- 
lution which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Clerk of the House be, and he is, authorized and directed to 
pay W. H. Barbour $320, being the difference between his maya paana that 
of a clerk A, the folding-room at §1,200 per annum om 8 1882, to Sep- 
tember 1, 1882; and the amount herein authorized and ll be paid out 
of contingent fund of the House subject to the approval of the Committee 
on Accounts. 


The resolution and accompanying report were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
Mr. McKENZIE. I call for the regular order. 
The SPEAKER. The regular order is the call of committees for re- 
ports. 
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Mr. KELLEY. I move to dispense with the morning hour for the 
call of committees for reports. 
The motion was agreed to (two-thirds voting in favor thereof). 


JAPANESE INDEMNITY FUND. 


Mr. WILLIAMS, of Wisconsin. I rise to make a privileged report. 
I present the report of a conference committee. 
The Clerk read the report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the bers, gg roa of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to House bill No. 1052 in relation to the Japanese 
indemnity fund, having met, after full and free conference have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments of the Sen- 
ate numbered 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6, and agree to the same. $ 

That the House concur in Senate amendment numbered 1, with an amend- 
ment, as follows: 

After the word “ minister,” in said amendment, add the words “out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

T. F. BAYARD, 


JOHN SHERMAN, 
WILLIAM WINDOM, 
Conferees on the part of the Senate. 
OC. G. WILLIAMS, 
P. V. DEUSTE: 
Conferees on the part of the House. 
I dissent from the recommendation in the above report, because I believe 
the whole fund should be returned to Japan, only excepting the fund deducted 
= the officers and crew of the Wyoming and Takiang, as provided in the House 


W. W. RICE, 
Conferee on the part of the House. 


Mr. WILLIAMS, of Wisconsin. I desire to have the statement ac- 
companying the report read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


The managers on the part of the House of the conference on House bill No. 
1052 relating to the Japanese indemnity fund submit the following explanation 
of the report herewith submitted: 

The effect of the action recommended on the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1, 2,3, 4, 5,and 6 is to so modify section 1 of the bill as to provide for the 
payment to Japan of the sum of $785,000.87 in coin, being the original sum re- 
ceived from that eS without interest, instead of the sum of $1,516,364, 
as specified in said section, and to further provide that all bonds the: men- 
Seh ama yA: canceled A destroyed 5 =~ sum of $785,000.87 be paid hn 

apan, out of any money inthe Treasury no erwise appropriated, u 
the United States minister accredited to that government. 

Also to modify section 2 of the bill so that it will provide for the payment by 


the Secretary of the , out of any moneysin the not otherwise 
appro riated, the sum of $140,000 to the officers and crews mentioned and de- 
in said section, i of providi that the President pay to said offi- 


cers and crews the sum of $254,000 out of fund under the control of the De- 
partment of State known as the Japanese 88 fund. 

The general effect of the amendments to the bill is to return to Japan the 
8 sum received from that government, without interest, to pay the officers 
and crews mentioned in the bill $140,000, and cancel all bonds comprising the 
fund now under control of the Secretary of State known as the Japanese in- 
demnity fund, 

C, G. WILLIAMS. 
W. W. RICE. 
P. V. DEUSTER 


Mr. WILLIAMS, of Wisconsin. Knowing the pressure of the public 
business, I shall detain the House only just long enough to give the pres- 
ent status of the question before it. A year ago this month, under sus- 
pension of the rules, the House passed unanimously the bill returning 
this fund to Japan. By the provisions of the bill the whole fund was 
required to be returned, being over $1,500,000, to Japan, and 8254, 000 to 
be paid to the American seamen engaged in the naval contests. 

The bill went to the Senate and was amended there, disallowing inter- 
est on the original sam and providing that the exact amount received 
from Japan, $785,000, without interest, should be returned, and that 
the $140,000 originally accorded to the seamen should be paid out of 
the United States , and that then all bonds comprising the 
fund should be canceled and destroyed. The difference, therefore, be- 
tween the House and Senate in dollars and cents amounts to about 
$900,000, which the Government retains by the adoption of the Senate 
amendment. 

My friend and confrère, the distinguished gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Rice], differs with the majority of the committee of confer- 
ence and upon ground on which I can most heartily stand, nene that 
not one dollar, yem, not one cent, of this fund should be retained by our 
Government. e went into conference in June last and were unable 
to agree. A new conference of the Senate and House was asked forand 
accorded, and we again met in August and were unable to agree. The 
Jast session closed with the matter pending in conference. 

We have met during the present session of Congress. I should say 
that the members of the Senate committee of conference have been once 
changed and new members substituted; but still we are unable to agree. 

Now, the majority of the conference committee find themselves brought 
face to face with this state of facts. This fund as we believe has been 
unjustly detained by the United States for some seventeen years, and 
we are met by this practical difficulty. 

The Senate and its conferees contend that the Government should 
never pay interest; they are willing to return the original sum to Japan. 
The House and its conferees believe that we unj y took this money; 


we invested it in our own securities; we have received the benefit of it, 
and that not only the original sum should be returned, but every dollar 
of interest which we would otherwise have paid to others. But we 
can not do this. Now, what shall we do? If we cannot lift a ton shalt 
we decline to lift five hundred pounds? If these amendments are con- 
curred in, the bill provides that through the American minister the gold 
shall be paid directly into the hands of Japan. 

But if the matter is allowed to fall over into the old rut again, I 
fear that it will go on to that di 1 list of neglected claims in- 
cluding the old French spoliation claims, and which no honest Amer- 
ican reads without a blush. Therefore, if we can not do all that we 
would like to do; if we can not do what my friend from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Rick] in his high sense of exact right would have us do, namely, 
return the last dollar and last cent to Japan and wash our hands clean 
of this unpleasant business, then let us do what we can do and not 
stand upon what we can not do. 

The public sentiment of the country, every President, every Secretary 
of State, every Committee on Foreign Affairs, of either House or Senate, 
every Congress, by the action first of one House and then of the other, 
through at least seven Congresses, the great body of the American press, 
the presidents and professors of colleges, have all demanded and de- 
mand to-day that this act of justice be done to Japan. 

Now, rather than run the risk of having the question sink back into 
the slough of indifference, where I fear it must, and then have the 
question raised, Why did you not pay it before?“ I most earn- 
estly urge, that we do what we can now. The majority of the committee 
of conference, after standing out for nearly eight months and bringing 
every ible consideration to bear which they could, now feel it to be 
their duty and the duty of the House to accept the proposition of the 
Senate and return the original sum without interest, which, as I have 
stated, is $785,000 in gold, to Japan, and pay $140,000 to the seamen 
ae in the naval contests by which the ports were finally opened, 

then cancel and destroy the remaining bonds, which will leave in 
the hands of our Government some $800,000 or $900,000, being the ae- 
cretions of the fund. If we could do better I would do it. If we can 
not do better, then I would do what we could. 

I do not care nor do I deem it necessary, especially in view of the 
pressure of public business, to consume the time of the House by going 
over again the history of the treaty negotiations, the nature of the 
naval contest in which France and England with some 2,500 men did 
the fighting, and our Government was represented by only one Chinese 
junk and seventeen men, making a mere nominal appearance. For 
that nominal appearance, after having received $10,000 for damages 
to the Wyoming, the Government of the United States received $785,000 
in gold from Japan, for which the Secretary of State, Mr. Seward, said 
we had never rendered a just equivalent;’’ and for that reason, in- 
stead of covering it into the Treasury of the United States, he invested it 
in our bonds with the idea and the expectation that it would be returned 
to Japan where it belonged. The officers and men of the Wyoming 
and the officers and men on the Takiang behaved most gallantly and 
are entitled to pay. 

I repeat if Congress can not do what it wants to do I think it is 
sound policy to do what it can do, and extend at least this measure of 
justice to Japan, already too long delayed. I now yield to my col- 
league on the committee, the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. RICE]. 

Mr. REAGAN. Before the gentleman takes his seat I want to ask 
him if there is any provision in this bill which will make this a final 
settlement of this matter. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Wisconsin. There isnot; and I willsay frankly 
to my friend that so far as the committee are concerned they are glad 
it is not a . ity, for they wona. pray and hope that ame time full 
justice may one to Japan. t they do not expect it; they ex 
this will be a finality. * 4 cei At 

Mr. REAGAN. Are we then to have another Japan indemnity bill 
before Congress? 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Wisconsin. I do not think the matter will ever 
come before Co: again. If wecan not do this simple act of justice 
to Japan until seventeen years’ delay I doubt if the Treasury will 
ever suffer from the matter again, ially in this generation. 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. I regret to feel obliged to ask the at- 
tention of the House for a single moment in the present condition of 
the business before it. Iregret more than I can tell to incur the danger 
of being reputed a person obstinate and self-opinionated. I regret to 
differ with my friend who has just presented to the House the report 
of the majority of the conferees. But I desire, before this House shall 
proceed to conclude this business, to ask it for a moment, and I will 
take but a moment, to consider the circumstances of the case. 

In 1864, one week after our minister at Japan had received from the 
Japanese Government payment for every claim made upon it to that 
day, and had given his receipt in full, the representative of the Govern- 
ment of the United States united with Great Britain, France, and the 


Netherlands in an armament to attack the rebellious subjects of the 
Tycoon who objected to the enforcement of the treaties made between 
Japan and the other powers. To that armament the United States con- 
tributed one Chinese junk manned by seventeen men. After blowing 
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the little batteries of the rebellious daimios to pieces by that armament, 
the four governments exacted from Japan an indemnity of $3,000,000. 

The United States for its share in the adventure, one hired junk and 
seventeen men took a quarter of that amount, $785,000. This wassent 
tothe United States in gold coin. The Secretary of State, Mr. Seward, 
said: It does not belong to us; we have taken it with the strong hand 
from a weak power; never shall it by my consent go into the 


of the United States.“ It was laid aside. Secretary Seward did not 
do as the unprofitable servant did, hide the money ina napkin. Heput 
it into bonds and laid those bonds in the coffers of the State Depart- 
ment. Those are the bonds about which we are speaking to-day. 

This is not a debt to Japan. It is property held by us belonging to 
Japan—the identical, original property, the bonds which Secretary 
Seward placed there—never changed except to change the old issues 
for the new. The matter now in question is that fund, exactly as it 
lay there originally, without a dollar paid into it or added to it by the 
United States. That we say belongs to Japan and no part of it to us. 
Nine Houses of Representatives, by unanimous reports of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs and sometimes by the action of the House itself, 
have said the same. Every President, from the time this money was 
received until the present, has said the same—that this is the property of 
Japan, and no portion of it belongs to the United States. is House, 
borne up by the eloquence of my distinguished friend from Wisconsin [ Mr. 
WILLIAMS], unanimously assumed that position in the last session of 
this House; and now because somebody—I am forbidden by the rules 
of the House to say who—because somebody says: We will not do 
the wholly right thing; we will pare and peel; we will divide this prop- 
erty; we will restore a part of it to the owner and pocket the other 
and larger part ourselves,’’ this House is called upon to recede from 
the position it assumed then—to burn these bonds, the property of 
Japan, and pay back to her in dollars less than half the value of the 


TO ` 
3 . Speaker, I object to that. Why should we do it? Japan does 
not ask it. Japan has never come here to say, has never intimated by 
any authoritative expression either of the government or the legation 
that she asks us todoanything of the kind. Her position is honorable. 
She paid with our hand on her throat. She says nothing. She sub- 
mits herself to our action. If we feel that we have done wrong, if we 
decide to restore what we took from her just as we took it, with the 
natural increments, she will accept it. If we return her nothing she 
has naught to say. She stands honorable and dignified in this matter. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, to detain the House no longer—for this is a 
matter the justice of which every one can see, the justice of which is 
apparent to no one moreclearly than to my revered friend and colleague 
on the committee—I submit that this report should not be accepted by 
the House. 

Mr. PAGE. Ifthe gentleman will yield to me for a moment, I wish 
to put a question for information only, as I have not had the pleasure 
of hearing the whole of the gentleman’sspeech. I understand that the 
members of the committee of conference representing the House are di- 
vided in regard to this report; that a portion of the committee want to 
divert $140,000 of this money to another purpose, and that the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. RICE] is opposed to that. 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. I will answer my friend ina moment. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Does the amount whichit is proposed shall 
go to the officers and crew of the Wyoming come out of the fund which 
the 
bonds and pay that money out of the Treasury ? 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts, I will answer the questions of all my 
friends by a single statement. The original sum received from Japan 
was $785,000. The value of the bonds in which that sum was at once 
invested is now about $1,800,000. This billas agreed to by the major- 
ity of the committee of conference provides that the bonds shall all be 
burned, and then there shall be appropriated from the Treasury $785,000 
to be paid to Japan and $140,000 for the officers and crew of the Wyo- 


ming. 

Mr. WASHBURN. Now, will the gentleman allow me a moment? 
I understand there is no difference of opinion in this House so far as 
the merits of this question are concerned, as the bill passed here unan- 
imously. But it now comes down to a practical question; and there- 
fore I ask the gentleman whether he thinks any other bill—any bill 
covering any other provision—can be passed in this Congress, and if 
not whether it is not better to go forward as far as we can and pass the 
present bill as reported by the committee of conference—treating the 
question in a practical way. 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. My practical“ friend from Minnesota 
[Mr. WASHBURN] exalts expediency above equity. No doubt there are 
very earnest intercessions which have been addressed to members of this 
House to vote for this bill. They do notcome from Japan; they come 


from those who in one way or another have obtained liens upon this fund 
and who, whether the half or the whole of the property be returned, will 
t their share at all events. As I said, the position of Japan is digni- 
ed. She does not interfere; she asks nothing. 
But we are acting for the United States and not for Japan. Weare 
seeking to vindicate our honor, not in paying a debt to Japan but in 
restoring her property; but our honor is not vindicated by returning 


ntleman proposes to pay to Japan, or is it proposed to cancel the 


one-half of the property which is in our hands belonging to Japan and 
putting the other half into our own pockets. aad 

Mr. WASHBURN. The gentleman has not answered the first part 
of my question. 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. I do not think any other bill will be 
passed this session of Congress. But when we acknowledge we are in 
the wrong, and when we are seeking to atone for that wrong by giving 
back that which we hold wrongfully, we do not do it by giving back 
one-half and keeping the rest. 

Mr. W. , of Wisconsin. 
ask him a single question ? 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Wisconsin. If we can not return the whole, is 
it not better to return two-thirds in justice to Japan? 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. When we admit by returning any that 
we hold the whole wrongfully, we disgrace ourselves by returning a 
part and keeping the rest. 

Mr. DUNNELL. That is well put. 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. I would put the treasure into the 
strong-box of the State Department, throw the key into the Potomac, 
and leave it there useless and unseen, rather than stain the honor of the 
nation by burning those bonds which do not belong to us and pocket- 
ing the profits. The very ashes of the bonds would form themselves 
into words of condemnation against a great nation which destroys that 
which belongs to another which it holds in sacred trust, destroys it to 
its own profit and to the loss of the rightful owner. Now, I am will- 
ing my friend from Minnesota should repose upon the practical side of 
the case; I have presented the equitable side. 

Mr. WASHBURN. Mr. Speaker, in view of the past history of the 
Government, especially in connection with the French spoliation bill, 
it seems to me it is the practical step for us to take now to return this 
original sum rather than have this debt through the next half 
century, and finally be entirely repudiated. I should be to see 
this returned with every cent of se it ought to be, but if we 
can not do that, let us do the next honorable thing, return the original 
amount rather than let it hang as a nightmare and disgrace over this 
Government, as the French spoliation claims have, as well as other just 
claims which have been repudiated. 

Mr. KASSON. I ask the gentleman from Wisconsin to yield to me 
for a few minutes? 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Wisconsin. I will yield to the gentleman from 
Iowa who is a member of the commi and then to the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT] who has asked for five minutes. I đonot 
understand there is any difference in the committee. Then if it be 
agreeable to the House I would like to demand the previous question 


Will the gentleman allow me to 


on the adoption of the report. 


The SPEAKER. What time does the gentleman yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa ? 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Wisconsin. 
want? 

Mr. KASSON. Three minutes will do. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Wisconsin. Very well; I yield that time. 

Mr. KASSON. Mr.S er, I ize the pressure of business on 
the time of the House. I therefore content myself with a simple state- 
ment of my point of view which differs somewhat from that of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. RICE]. 5 

This fund was not put into the bonds of the United States bearing 
interest at the request of Japan or by any arrangement with that gov- 
ernment. Japan paid this Government the stipulated amount in 
money. The officers of this Government saw fit under the circumstances 
to invest bry money in the bonds of the United States, still our own 

roperty and not the property of Ja the equitable duty of the 
United States remaining to e te then future. That is the 
situation in which we find it. The bonds in law and equity are the 
bonds and property of the United States, and assuch the United States 
has the right to preserve or destroy them. It in no way changes their 
responsibility or duty. 

I wish no sentiment to take the place of justice. Justice is, in the 
first instance, to return the money which was paid to us hy ths Jap- 
anese Government, subject to a deduction of the sum honestly due 
upon the ground upon which the original claim was made. 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman permit me to ask 


him a question ? 
Certainly. 


What time does the gentleman 


Mr. KASSON. 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. Suppose the Secretary of State when 
he received that coin had invested it in bonds of the State of Massa- 
chusetts, and they had lain in the State Department, now would this 
Government have been justified in selling those bonds to-day, taking 
$785,000 of the original amount and paying that to Japan and putting 
the rest into its pocket? If not, is not the argument stronger against it 
when it invested the funds in its own bonds and saved interest on them 
for eighteen years than it would be in the other case? 

Mr. KASSON. Isee nothing in this but the renewal of the argument 
before made by the gentleman. The fact is, the money was legally 
the money of the United States. With the consent of Japan, I believe 
we ought to have returned it seventeen years ago when no interest had 
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accrued. The fact that the executive Government put it in bonds in- 
stead of into the vaults of the United States has nothing to do with the 
justice of the case. It was our own and it was put into the bonds of 
the United States which were then on sale. It is to the credit of the 
executive officers that they recommended that to be done. It is to 
the credit of this House that it has decided to return it, principal and 
interest, and I wish to God it had been done seventeen years ago before 
the questfon of interest arose. That was then the point of duty; but, 
sir, the point of duty now is changed. One-half, and a very necessary 
half of the legislative Government of the United States, controlling 
these bonds refuses after eighteen years to make that return her 
with all the interest that we have chosen to let accrue on the bonds in 
which we invested it. 

Now, because both branches of the legislative power of this Govern- 
ment do not concur in this proposition to pay interest to Japan, which 
interest has accrued because of our own act of investment, and not by 
contract with Japan, because the Senate declares it will not allow the 
return of that sum with interest, shall we say that we will not return 
even the principal? For my part, Mr. Speaker, I can not do it. What 
evidence have we that we shall ever have consent again of all of the 

islative power of this Government to return the principal, with or 
without interest. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman from lowa 
permit me to ask him if he does not regard the obligation of this Gov- 
ernment to pay the interest just as strong as the obligation to pay the 


principal of this fund? 
Mr. KASSON. In answer to the gentleman from Massachusetts, I 


will say distinctly, no, I do not. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. Why not? 

Mr. KASSON. The obligation to repay the principal arises from 
the original equity under which the obligation of this Government to 
Japan was created. That government paid money to us which, when 
we had considsred our claim carefully, we found amounted to more 
than (we voluntarily said it) we were entitled to. We admitted to- 
ward Japan an equity for the return of a large part of the fund by this 
Government, and that equity could be determined by nobody but this 
Government. Now, this Government has never fixed any rate of in- 
terest as an equity or as @ gratuity to Japan for our retention of the 
fund. We might just as well have fixed 2, 3. 4, or 6 per cent. as any 
other, and call it interest due upon this fand which we had withheld 
so long. The gentleman from Massachusetts will perceive that the ele 
ment of contract does not exist; the element of legal obligation does 
not exist; and as a matter of fact we have refused over and over again 
to pay our own citizens interest upon obligations ascertained to be due, 
and which obligations were not paid promptly by the Government. 
We have made our citizens wait six, eight, ten years for payment of 
debts without interest, because we claimed that a government can not 
uct with tlie promptitude of individuals in the settlement of debatable 
claims; and we have always refused to establish the principle of paying 
interest on such deferred payments in the absence of express contract 
for interest. 

Now, sir, by virtue not of the original wrong done to Japan by others, 
but by reason of our delay in doing equity, we ought to pay something 
in addition to the original amount of the voluntary obligation, whether 
we call it interest, gratuity, or anything else, as a penalty upon our 
delay. But we can not obtain the consent of the other branch of this 
Congress for the passage of an act authorizing the payment of anything 
in the shape of a gratuity or a penalty, or as interest on tbe original 
fund, beyond the payment of our own officers and sailors, which is to 
be paid out of our Treasury, instead of deducting it from the fund. 
This House would go further, but not the Senate, Let us, then, adopt 
the conference report, which proposes the repayment of the entire prin- 
cipal sum. I beg the House to do that act of justice at once. I repeat 
that if this fund had never been invested in bonds the obligation in 
equity to make some allowance to Japan by way of interest would still 
exist, because of our unjustifiable delay in refunding the money. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. LORD. I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Wisconsin. I now yield four minutes to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT]. 

Mr. LORD. I want toask my colleague on the committee just one 
question before he takes his seat, and that is, whether this Govern- 
ment did not voluntarily undertake to place this money at interest 
forthe benefit of Japan, and did not so inform Japan, that the money was 
placed at interest to await the inquiry into the propriety of the repay- 
ment of the sum originally received? 

Mr. KASSON. No; not at all. It was an entirely voluntary ac- 
tionon the part of thisGovernment. I haveno doubt thatthe Secretary 
designed to keep it apart as a separate fund, and that he may have so 
informed Japan, so that when Congress did act upon it it could be paid 
out in response to the demand without the necessity of a direct appro- 
priation from the Treasury for that purpose, which might have been 
embarrassing. 

Mr. LORD. Does the gentleman from Iowa dispute that the Jap- 
anese Government was so informed by our Government? 
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Mr. KASSON. I have no information on that a fiir 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT] is 


recognized. : 5 

Mr. BLOUNT. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
after a thi investigation of this subject, unanimously agreed to 
return this fand to the Government of Japan, with interest upon it, 
and this House unanimously passed the bill reported by that commit- 
tee. It went to the Senate and that body incorporated an amendment 
striking out the interest allowed. That brought about a conference 
between the two Houses to adjust the differences, and that report is 
now beforeusforour action. For a period of years antedating theserv- 
ice of almost every gentleman on this floor this claim’ has been agi- 
tated before Congress, and nothing at all has come out of it. We are 
about to conclude the session of this Congress, and unless something 
shall be done now the same old story will be heard in reference to this 
fund. The Senate has as much right to its own opinion as the House. 
We need not assume to ourselves all virtue, all wisdom, all patriotism 
upon this question. They have solemnly di with us; and I re- 
peat that if we can do nothing else we can do this, that is, repay the 
principal; and being anxious to do something, I think that it is the 
duty of this House to concur in the report giving back the principal of 
the fund. It does not preclude us from future action. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. RICE] says that Japan is not now claiming 
this fand; that it is a voluntary movement on our part. This House 
may now adopt the report of the committee returning the principal of 
the fund, and that action does not bind succeeding Houses to a further 
effort to do what is right in reference to it. 

I trust, sir, that we will not by seeming to stickle for the honor of 
this country absolutely refuse to do anything which will advance it. 
And I hope the conference will be to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Wisconsin. I yield four minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Cox]. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I would not speak for even the few moments 
accorded to me but for the fact that as chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs in a previous Congress I gave this case considerable 
wy and made the report I think on which the present report is predi- 
ea 

We all agreed then, as we agree now, as we agreed in this House 
unanimously, that this fand should be returned with interest. As a gen- 
eral rule it is interest should not run against the Government, 
on the old theory that the king can do no wrong and that the Govern- 
ment is always ready to respond. But in this case there was a deposit 
of the money, a registering of the bonds and the interest accumulated, 
in the State Department, aside from the Treasury. I therefore have 
been in favor, as the whole House was, of returning all this fund with 
its accumulation, and the House unanimonsly said so. A fortiori we 
ought to be in favor of returning the principal, and since we can not 
get interest and principal to pay back to that nation, let us pay what 
we can now. ‘That is certainly practicable. 

Mr. BLOUNT. It does not end the question. 

Mr. COX, of New York. It does not end the question, although I 
would like to see it ended. It has been here for years, and I should 
like to see a clause put in all such bills that this should bea receipt in 
fall. But this is a peculiar case. The interest arises peculiarly. It 
is almost like a trust fund. And therefore I should not stop one mo- 
ment the doing of practical justice because we can not do now full jus- 
tice. 

[Here the hammer fell. } 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Wisconsin. I yield three minutes to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. DUNNELL]. 

Mr. DUNNELL. I am compelled to accept the views that have been 
presented by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. RICE]. We re- 
ceived many years ago a sum of money from Japan. That money went 
into the Treasury of the United States and was used by us when money 
was of very great value. We have had the benefit of that sum of monéy 
now these many years. 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts, Eighteen years. 

Mr. DUNNELL. We are, as the gentleman has said, not asked by 
the Government of Japan to return the money. But we are, as it were, 
compelled by a conviction of duty that we owe the Government itself 
to make provision for the return of that money. : 

Now, for a government to attempt a compromise in its obligations is 
unworthy any government. An individual may make compromises of 
his indebtedness, but when a great government, rich and powerful, 
standing as the United States does the governments of the world, 
attempts to pay back a part of a sum of money that is due to another 
government it simply disgraces itself. 

I concede the argument that has been used by the chairman ef the 
committee and by my colleague that it will be unfortunate indeed if this 
debt takes a place in history with the French spoliation claims, but that 
is no argument why we should pay back any sum of money less than 
the full amount that is due. 

The gentleman from Texas has asked the question whether this bill 
isareceiptin full. If it be not a receipt in full then we ought to de- 
fer any action until Congress can meet this question fully and at the 
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right time and do absolute justice. When we have done anything less 
than that we have done ourselves no credit. We do not receive the ap- 
lause and approbation of the Japanese Government if we do less than 
Pall justice. When we have done full justice we acquire honor to our- 
selves and we do honor to the government that we have wronged; but 
anything less than that is a disgrace and a dishonor to ourselves. 
Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Wisconsin. LIyield now two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York, [Mr. Vax Voorus], after which I propose to 
call the previous question. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. This money either belonged to the United 
States or Japan at the time it was paid. If it belonged to the United 
States, then of course we do not want to pay it back to Japan. It is con- 
ceded on all hands that the money belongs to Japan. It was not used 
by the United States but was invested, and the investment has added 
about $800,000 to the original amount. In my judgment the United 
States became a trustee to Japan for this money, and must account to 
Japan not only for the principal sum but for every dollar that that sum 
has been augmented by the custody of eighteen years which the United 
States has had of it. 

Now, I am unwilling to put the United States in the attitude of a 
dishonest debtor. I shall vote against this bill. If we can not do 
justice to Japan, let Japan alone. Do not interfere at all. Let us not 
di ourselves at the instigation simply of some lobby of attorneys 
and agents who want to have a little something and have no regard to 
whether the honor of the country is maintained or not. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Wisconsin, rose. 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. I desire to make a parliamentary in- 


a The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. The gentleman from Wisconsin moves 
to coneur. Is it proper for meto move as an amendment to non-concur? 

TheSPEAKER. The order of presenting the question would be on 
the motion to concur, and if this failed that would be non-concurrence. 

Mr. PAGE. Would it not be in order for the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. RICE] to move to non-concur, and to have the vote first 
taken on that motion? 

The SPEAKER. It would not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Wisconsin. I will yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moore] before I call the previous question. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I want but two minutes to say that I 
believe there is but one rule of safety for individuals and for States and 
for nations; and that is, to pay their honest obligations and keep their 
plighted pledges. 4 

I wish to draw a very brief parallel. My own State of Tennessee 
owes a debt of which she says through the present Democratic legisla- 
ture and governor that she will pay but one-half. Now, the United 
States owes to Japan pee cg about $800,000, now grown to nearly 
$1,800,000, and we are asked by the conference committee to say that 
we will pay her only $785,000. 

There is now going up all over the country a universal howl, and an 
eminently just one, against this repudiation by Tennessee of her debt, 
previously recognized as valid by both parties. Should therenotjustly 
also be one against the Government of the United States which makes 
substantially the same proposition? If Tennessee is wrong, and I am 
pained to recognize the disgraceful fact, I must be permitted also to 
express my dissent from any proposition to pay to Japan any sum less 
than the original amount due her, with interest added up to time of 
payment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Wisconsin. I hope the question of repudiation 
anywhere will not be drawn into this case. I now demand the previous 

uestion. 
a Mr. MCMILLIN. Before that is done, I wish to enter my protest 
against the malicious slander uttered against my State on this floor by 
one who claims to be her representative, but who is acting the part of 
her enemy. 

The SPEAKER. Debate is not in order. The gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. WILLIAMS] demands the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The question was upon concurring in the report of the committee of 
conference. 

The question was taken; and upon a division there were—ayes 132, 
noes 27. 

So the rt of the committee of conference was concurred in. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Wisconsin, moved to reconsider the vote by which 
the report of the committee of conference was concurred in; and also 
moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. KELLEY. I move that the House resolve itself into Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union for the further consideration of 
the tariff bill. 

Mr. STRAIT. The objection has been withdrawn to the bill which 
I asked to have passed this morning. 


Mr. KELLEY. Will it involve any discussion ? 


Mr. STRAIT. None at all. 

Mr. KELLEY. The gentleman from Minnesota [ Mr. STRAIT] again 
calls up the bill which was read this morning, to create three additional 
land districts in the Territory of Dakota. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Has this bill been considered by any committee of 


this House? 
Mr. STRAIT. It is the unanimous report of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands, and is recommended by the Secretary of the Interior. There 


seems to be a great necessity for the immediate passage of this bill. 
Mr. HOLMAN. I think I must call for the regular order. 
The SPEAKER. The regular order being called for, the bill is not 
before the House. 
SIOUX INDIANS. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting an estimate for an appropriation to carry out 
a provision of article 10 of the treaty of April 29, 1868, with the Sioux 
Indians; which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and 
ordered to be printed. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. POUND, 
until Monday next, on account of important business. 


LEAVE TO PRINT. 


By unanimous consent, leaye to print was granted as follows: 

To Mr. BELFORD, to print in the RECORD some remarks on thesubject 
of the relations of the United States with Central America and South 
America. [See Appendix. ] 

To Mr. NEAL, leaveto print in the RECORD remarks on the tariff bill, 
and also remarks upon the subject of reform of the civil service. [See 
Appendix. ] 


ADDITIONAL CHAIRS AND DESKS IN THE HALL. 


Mr. BLACKBURN. Iam instructed by the Committee on Rules to 
report the resolutions which I send to the Clerk’s desk. Iwill ask the 
Clerk to read the resolutions, and unless some gentleman shall desire to 
hear the report read I will ask that it be printed in the RECORD with- 
out reading at this time. 

The Clerk read the resolutions, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Clerk of the House be, and is hereby, directed to procure 
thirty-two additional desks and chairs of the same size, style, and material as 
those now in use, in order to accommodate the increased number of Representa- 
cre in the next Congress, said desks and chairs to be placed upon the present 
platforms. 

Resolved, That to this end the railing in position on the south side of the Hall 
be removed; and that the Architect of the Capitol is hereby directed to make 
room for an additional desk at the south end of each platform. 

Resolved, That the payment for the desks and chairs, and for label frames and- 
pee for the former, be made out of the miscellaneous item of the contingent 

‘und, 


The report of the committee was as follows: 


The Committee on Rules, to whom were referred a letter from the Clerk of 
the House of January 12 and other papers touching chan which may be re- 
quired in the Hall to accommodate thirty-two additional Representatives in the 
next House, beg leave to report that they have carefully considered all the 
pro e find that it would be practicable to place the additional desks 
with but slight changes in existing arrangements, 

On the south side of the Hall, on each side of the Speaker's desk, there is an 
iron railing with a way on each side of it. This railing was originally 
erected as a protection to members against the intrusion of strangers who had 
secured entrance into the corridor in the rear of the Hall. Since the enactment 
of the new rule which reserves this corridor exclusively for Representatives and 
Delegates there is no such necessity for maintaining it. If it be removed, space 
will be gained for seven desks on each side of the Hall without change in the 
platforms, except their extension southward about one foot, In other words, the 
space now ocqupied by ne pean wer on the inside of the railing and by the 
railing itself can be occupied by seven additional desks on each side, entrance to 
whi will then be gained directly from the main passage-way adjoining the 
corridor. 

In subdivisions Nos, 2,3,4, and 5, on the west and on the east side of the Hall, 
space can be found for two, one, four, and two additional desks, respectively, 
making with the seven above alluded to a gain of sixteen desks on each side, 
or thirty-two in all. 

The advantages of this ee ee are: 

First. It will leave untouched the present area in the rear of the seats. 

Second, It will maintain the existing desks to which members have become 
accustomed, and which are found to answer every required purpose. 

Third. The expense will be inconsiderable, not exceeding $2,000, as the entire 
floor of the House will remain undisturbed except the slight extension of the 
3 southward above alluded to. The Committee on Appropriations, it 

ted, may provide for an increase by this amount of the miscellaneous 
item of the contingent fund. . . 

The eighteen additional desks for which room is found in the main body of 
the Hall will not materially interfere with existing modes of access to the desks, 
although a few of the sub-aisles will be by one row shorter. 

The committee have also considered the cpa of an entire change of 
arrangements in the Hall. They are not u vised of the preference of some 
members for benches and of others for chairs with writing-leaf and drawer at- 
tached; butthe committee are of opinion that the N system of desks fills 
more of the conditions required t any one of the substitutes sı 1 
Benches with writing-tables in the rear of the Hall were introdu n the 
Thirty-sixth Congress, but in the third month of their use a majority of the 
House voted to restore chairs and desks, 

If the size of the body were such as to require a contraction of the desk: 
allotted to each Representative a more compact arrangement of seats could be 
made; but it is not deemed wise until such necessity shall exist to disturb ar- 
rangements which experience has proved to be on the whole satisfactory. 

The committee have also considered a suggestion for enlarging the Man by 
removing the wall which at present pr jt saa the south gallery and removing 
the Speaker's chair to the south side of the present corridor, thereby enlarging 
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the Hall by the size of that corridor. If there were urgency for an enlargement 
of the mae to be devoted to strictly 1 tive pu is plan has the merit 
of feasibility. It could be executed without 9 safety of the building, 
but it would mar the harmony of the Hall and destroy its architectural sym- 
metry. It ee. involve a loss of gallery space and compel other ar- 
rangements for the accommodation of the reporters and others to whom this 
gallery is now assigned. And it would furth vate the difficulty of 
transacting business b; 


Se ard a ter volume of voice to fill the Hall. The 
committee are of opinion that there is nothing in the present situation of affairs 
ent. 


er A; 


to require 


Mr. BLACKBURN. I can probably state in a moment the object of 
the resolutions which have been read by the Clerk. They are the unani- 
mous judgment of the Committee on Rules, which has been reached 
after the fullest conference with the Architect of the Capitol and the 
present Clerk of the House. 

If these resolutions shall be adopted they will not necessitate any en- 
croachment upon the vacant space immediately in front of the Speak- 
er’s chair and the Clerk’s desk, nor will they require the putting any 
seats further back than those which we have here at present. 

The thirty-two additional seats will be provided for in this way: 
There will be a gain of seven upon either hand of the Speaker on the 
south side of the Hall. The additional desks will be provided for by 
the introduction of one into each of what may be termed the blind 
aisles of the House; I do not mean the through aisles, like the one in 
which I am now standing, but the aisles which run from the back 
down for three or four seats. It will require the introduction of one 
desk and one chair in each one of these blind aisles, which, with the 
fourteen additional desks on the south of the Hall, will be all that will 
be required for the additional members in the next House. 

5 Mr. KASSON. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a ques- 
on? 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Certainly. 

Mr. KASSON. Has the committee considered the propriety of a 

of the present system of desks? 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I will answer the gentleman by saying that 
that matter was elaborately discussed and considered by the commit- 
tee. A proposition was submitted to it to do away with the desks alto- 
gether and to substitute for them chairs with turning leaves and arms, 
provided with a small apartment in which a very limited amount of 
writing material or stationery might be kept. 

That matter was considered and discussed; but the committee did 
not deem it best to dispense with the conveniences attending the reten- 
tion of the desks. Various reasons against removing them were assigned. 
The result of the best judgment of the Committee on Rules was that 
for the present no proposition should be made to dispense with the desks 
in the Hall, because we found that without placing the seats further 
back than they are to-day, without encroaching upon the present va- 
cant place in front of the desks, and while at the same time leaving the 
space in the rear of the desks substantially as at present—simply plac- 
ing seven additional desks at each side on the south side of the Hall and 
closing these blind aisles to the extent of only one tier—the committee 
found that with these alterations, without any additional crowding of 
the desks, the thirty-two additional members could be accommodated. 

Mr. KASSON. Would the gentleman object to allowing this report, 
before action upon it, to lie over and be printed in the RECORD ? 

Mr. BLACKBURN. If it be the pleasure of the gentleman from Iowa 
or any other member of the House 

Mr. KASSON. I wish to say to my friend from Kentucky that, in 
conversation among members, various suggestions have naturally been 
made to meet the emergency contemplated in this report. For myself, 
I think that the employment of desks, although they are convenient 
for writing during the deliberations of the House, is more objectionable 
than for members to do their writing in the committee-rooms, with each 
of which there could be communication by a system of bells operated 
by an officer of the House to call members into the Hall on divisions.» 
There are perhaps suggestions for facilitating the action of the House 
which have not yet been fully considered. Objection has often been 
made, as the gentleman knows, to the use of desks, which do so much 
to take away the attention of members from the business of the House. 
We are going to be so much crowded with the additional number of 
members that I had hoped when the time came a special committee 
might be selected large enough to represent the different views on this 
question and report to the House the most expedient mode of meeting 
the emergency. Hence I ask, if there be no special objection, that we 
sn have an opportunity to read the report in the RECORD before it is 
acted upon. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, I certainly have no purpose and 
it is not the wish of the Committee on Rules 5 ask any 5 action 
on this report; and as the gentleman from Iowa has expressed a desire 
that the report as well as the resolution be printed in the RECORD, I 
am entirely content that this course be taken. But by way of answer- 
ing in a single word the suggestion of the gentleman as to doing away 
with these desks, I wish to say that while there are many things which 
muy be said and the force of which the committee readily recognize in 
support of that suggestion, there are some things which may be said on 
the other side. 

I take it the observation of every gentleman will sustain me in the 
suggestion that difficult as it may have been at any time heretofore for 
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us to maintain the presence of a quorum in the House, that difficulty 
would be very much enhanced if members were not afforded here in 
the Hall the convenience of desks for the purpose of ing their 
business in the matter of correspondence or otherwise. The desk fur- 
nishes to the member the opportunity of keeping before him all -the 
time and ready at hand such papers, authorities, or dataas he may need 
in the consideration of bills under discussion. If you remove this in- 
ducement for members to be in their places, I rather fear that we shall 
find ourselves oftener without a quorum than we have hitherto. 

I am perfectly willing that this matter may go over until the report 
as well as the resolution shall have ap in print in the REcorD, 
giving every gentleman the fullest opportunity of submitting any sug- 
gestion and enabling the House to take the most deliberate action. I 
only desire the House to understand distinctly that the proposal em- 
bodied by the Committee on Rules in this report will not make any 
further encroachment upon the present spaces allowed in the Hall than 
by placing one desk in each of these blind aisles and seven additional 
desks upon each side at the south end of the Hall. This will furnish 
the full number of desks required according to a count actually made. 

Mr. REAGAN. In reference to the suggestion that the desks be re- 
moved from the Hall, I wish to say that at the first session of the oe 
sixth Congress that experiment was tried under the impression thatthe 
removal of the desks and the prevention of reading and writing in the 
Hall during the transaction of ordinary business would facilitate the 
dispatch of business, Arrangements were made for members to go to 
the rear of the seats to write amendments or any proposition they wished 
to reduce to writing. That experiment of adopting benches without 
desks in the body of the Hall, according to the system prevailing in the 
House of Commons, lasted only a very few weeks. It proved #0 very 
unsatisfactory that in a short time the desks were replaced so that mem- 
bers could have a receptacle for books, papers, stationery, &c., and 
might do their writing when not otherwise engaged in the business of 
the House. I apprehend that the experiment, if made now, of remov- 
ing the desks and substituting benches will not be continued longer 
than it was on a previous occasion. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will inquire of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BLACKBURN] whether it is his purpose to have this report 
finally considered now or to have it go over and be printed? 

Mr. COX, of New York. The gentleman from Kentucky has yielded 
the floor to me, and I wish to be heard. 

Mr. REED. I Mr. Speaker, to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, unless he proposes to pass the resolution now, it would be well 
enough to adjourn the debate until it is taken up for the purpose of con- 
sideration. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I have the floor. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I accept the suggestion of the gentleman from 
Maine. I have already indicated to the House there is no purpose on 
the part of the Committee on Rules to press the resolution in advance 
of its appearance in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection the resolution and the re- 
port will be printed in the RECORD, and the subject will go over as un- 
finished business. Is there objection? The Chair hears no objection; 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. COX, of New York. The gentleman from Kentucky yielded to 
me before any such suggestion was made, The Chair took the floor from 


me. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman can not debate a matter not before 
the House. 
Mr. COX, of New York. The Chair recognized half adozen speeches 


A. 

Mr. ROBESON. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. COX, of New York. The Chair is unfair. 

Mr. ROBESON. I desire to know whether this must not go over for 
one day if objection be made? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks not. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I desire to say that the gentleman from 
Kentucky yielded to me. 

TheSPEAKER. If the gentleman from Kentucky stated he yielded 
to the gentleman from New York the Chair will recognize him. But 
the subject has gone over. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I intended to say to the House, whether I did 
to the Chair or not, that I yielded to the gentleman from New York, 
and did so before the suggestion was made to limit debate. The gèn- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Kasson] and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
REAGAN] had both been heard without objection and I thought it was 
but fair the gentleman from New York (Ar. Cox] should have the 
same opportunity. a A 

Mr. BLOUNT. Ithink the gentleman from Kentucky inadvertantly 
said the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Perhaps I did, as the gentleman from New York 
has worthily represented so many States, Ohio as well as New York. 

Mr. COX, of New York. He yielded to me first from Ohio and then 
from New York. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. The Chair did not understand the gentleman from 
pia York desired to be heard now, Does the gentleman wish to be 

ceard? 
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Mr. COX, of New York. After so much trouble I should like to be 
l 


eard. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will ask unanimous consent. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Ido not take it on unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER. The subject is not before the House and the gen- 
tleman can only be heard by unanimous consent. 

Mr. COX, of New York. The Chair did not put it that way for other 
members, 

The SPEAKER. Because the matter was not then in the same con- 
dition it is now. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Is not the proposition to print the report 
and resolution? 

The SPEAKER. That has been already agreed to. 

Mr. COX, of New York. No motion pending? 

The SPEAKER. Nothing except the motion of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I understood the Chair to entertain a mo- 
tion to print in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. It was agreed to by unanimous consent. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Is that debatable? 

The SPEAKER. It is passed. 

TARIFF. 


The SPEAKER. The question is next on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] that the House do now resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union (Mr. Burrows, of Michigan, in the 
chair) and resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 7313) to impose 
duties upon foreign imports, and for other purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee resumes the consideration of the 
tariff bill, and the Clerk will report the pending paragraph. 

The. Clerk read as follows: 

SCHEDULE E,.—Sugar. 

All sugars not above No. 13 Dutch standard in color shall pay duty on their 
polariscopic test as follows, namely: 

Aus not above No. 13 Dutch standard in color, all tank-bottoms, sirups 
of cane-juice or of beet-juice, melada, concentrated melada, concrete and concen- 
trated molasses, testing by the polariscope not above 75°, shall pay a duty of 1 
and twenty-five hundredths cents per pound, and for every additional 
or fraction of a degree shown by the polariseope test they shall pay four 
dredths of a cent per pound additional, 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. I move to strike out that entire paragraph. 

Mr. PAGE. I made the point before. Motions to perfect the text 
of the ph are first in order. 

The SPEAKER. There is no doubt of that, but the gentleman from 
New York will be recognized now on his motion to strike out. 

Mr. VAN VooRHIS. Mr. Chairman, my object iu making this mo- 
tion to strike out the paragraph which has just been read by the Clerk 
is in order that hereafter I may move to put sugar upon the free-list. 
I think there is where it ought to go. Iam obliged to make the mo- 
tion now in this form on account of objection raised to any other motion 
by distinguished parliamentarians on the floor. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Are you willing to put salt on the 
ſree- list? 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. Saltpeter will not save you. 

We have $150,000,000 of revenue more than we want. The only ar- 
- gument for any tariff revision is to reduce the revenues; and the only 

ent for a tariff on sugar is that we need revenue. Now, we do 
not need all of the revenue, as is admitted on all sides. We want to 
reduce the revenue. We get from forty to fifty millions of revenue 
yearly from sugar. That is an article that reaches every family in this 
country, poor or rich. In good years the average consumption of sugar 
per capita in this country is about forty pounds, and even in years of 
great depression it will reach somewhere from nineteen to twenty pounds 
per capita. Therefore to relieve the tax on sugar is to afford relief to 
the laborers of the country and the poor people generally. Thefamily 
of a laboring man consumes just as much sugar as the family of the 
wealthier man. We do not need this revenue for protection. We want 
to reduce the revenue. We do not need to protect sugar. We do not 
raise in this country 10 per cent. of the sugar which enters into our con- 
sumption. For ten years, beginning with 1868 and ending with 1877, 
the product in this country was but a fraction over 9 per cent. of the 
consumption of the country. 

It will not do tosay that we shall tax the people fifty millions of dol- 
lars a year for so infinitesimal a product as that. The value of the 
whole sugar crop of this country will not amount in a good year to ten 
millions of dollars. To protect that it will not do to tax the people 
fifty millions of dollars. Therefore the principle of protection does 
not apply to the sugar industry. It may apply to some extent to cer- 
tain branches of it, but in a very small way. I want to say to my 
Republican friends here that if they want to relieve the people and to 
pass & tariff bill that will be felt in every household in the country as 
relieving the burdens of taxation the proper way to do it is to take the 
duty off sugar. We will get revenue enough from other articles. We 
have not reduced the revenues greatly in the tariff revision so far as we 
have gone. Take this duty off of sugar and you will make a reduction 
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nearly as much as is required in one lump, and a reduction that will 
reach and benefit every family in the land. 

Mr. KASSON. I wish to say once for all, Mr. Chairman, what were 
the reasons which, as I understand it, led the Committee on Ways and 
Means to the adoption of this schedule on sugar. The committee re- 
garded the present duty on sugar as higher than it ought tobe considered 
by itself, and too high when compared with the duty to which other 
articles are subjected. 

It is an article of large importation into this country and one which 
is even larger in consumption. The duty as it now stands was in con- 
siderable put on this article for revenue in times of great govern- 
mental exigencies. 

The committee believed that all this extra tax which had been imposed 
could be and should be taken off. This would bring usto the question, 
what would be its proportion of reduction in common with otherarticles? 
We have reduced the rates alike below the present law and below the 
Tariff Commissien report in this schedule. 

Now, it is easy when it comes to a sectional ind in which ourown 
people and our own States are not concerned to e bold ground for 
sweeping everything by the board. The temptation is very great to do 
so, When it comes to New York, which my friend represents, there 
are one or two interests there which do not concern us in Iowa and 
in other States. I do not propose for that reason to sweep those in- 
terests by the board. The first duty of a government is justice to all 
of its people, the producers as well as the consumers. For very many 
years we have encouraged the production of sugar in the United States. 
Great capital has been invested in plant and ſor its production, and I will 
say once for all that my own sense of justice and equity would pre- 
vent me from putting sugar on the free-list until the Co contem- 
poraneously provides for compensating those persons for the plant which 
we have encouraged them by our previous laws to make in this 
producing interest; that is to say, so far as that plant is separated from 
the soil and devoted exclusively to this enterprise. There is my sense 
of justice. I may be wrong; but when by law I have induced an in- 
vestment, I will not by the law destroy the property which individualg 
have themselves, on the faith of the law, brought into existence. Upon 
that rule I believe the Committee on Ways and Means acted in fram- 
ing this schedule. They have subjected the production of sugar in 
this country to a serious diminution of its protection. If not enough, 
the House can say how much more it shall be. 

We have not believed it right to abolish the entire protection on sugar 
or strike it so that itwould no longer exist as an agricultural industry 
in common with other industries of the country. In consideration of the 


| expediency of passing a bill reducing in a fair way duties that are now 


imposed by law, the Committee believed it to be expedient that we 
should strike no destructive blow upon any legitimate interest in the 
country, and I take my share of the responsibility in yoting to sustain 
some rates with which, personally, I do not agree, in order to get other 
reductions which I do desire. I therefore have to say in conclusion 
that we must act reasonably and justly upon this proposition on both 
the grounds of justice and expediency. 

Mr. BAYNE. I move to strike out the last word. 

The bill that we now have was prepared and intended to reduce the 
revenue of the Government, which was presumed to be too great; and 
the object in revising the tariff system was to reduce the amount of 
money that was coming into the hands of the The bill so 
far as it has been matured by the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union will increase the revenue, because it fixes lower 
rates of duty, and will, consequently, encourage importations. The ob- 
ject stated all around was to relieve the consumers of the country from 
burdens. The first chance to relieve the consumers of the country from 
a burden is now presented in the proposition of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Van 5 to put sugar on the free- list. Bugar 
does not fall within the principle of protection. If the capacity of thi 
country to produce iron were so limited as to produce but one-tenth of 
the iron consumed by the people of the country, iron would not fall 
within the principle of protection, and I should be for putting iron on 
the free-list. ; 

The fact is the principle of protection means this, that wherever we 
can produce in this country a supply equal to the demand, that indus- 
try shall be encouraged with a view to Americans supplying Aimeri- 
cans, But if, on the other hand, we can not produce a supply equal to 
the demand, then the principle of protection falls and we are not bound 
under that principle to bolster up a waning and a falling interest and 
tax consumers of the whole country because that industry in its weak- 
ness can never rise to a sufficient magnitude to supply the wants of the 
country. g 

The amount of sugar, according to the statistics before me— the 
amount of sugar which we import into the country is 1,979,807,200 
pounds, and the total amount of sugar produced by the State of Louis- 
jana, which produces nearly all of it, was 159,874,950 pounds. About 
one-twelfth of the sugar consumed in the country was produced at home. 
About elexen-twelſths of the sugar consumed by the people of this coun- 
try has to be imported from abroad at a high rate of duty, equaling a pea 
capita tax of 88 cents on every man, woman, and child in this Union, 
which is to be levied on the consumers with a view to protect that lim- 
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ited industry in one or two States of the South. We import about 
$80,000,000 worth ofsugar, and the duty paid by the consumers amounts 
to about $47,000,000 a year, six times the value of the home product. 

Mr. KELLEY. I beg to correct the gentleman’s geography when he 
speaks of what is produced in Louisiana and omits all the other States. 

Mr. BAYNE. I was about to say that in Alabama and one or two 
other States of the South some sugar was produced. But the entire 
proportion—and I defy anybody to refute the proposition—the entire 
proportion of the sugar produced in this country to what we consume 
s not more than one-tenth. 

Mr. GIBSON. Will the gentleman allow me—— 

Mr. BAYNE. I can not yield. 

Mr. GIBSON, Then I will answer the gentleman at the proper time. 

Mr. BAYNE. The othernine-tenths of the sugar we consume in this 
country is imported from abroad. 

Now, I want to call attention to the fact that we drain the whole 
world for our — 5 We import sugar from thirty-two different coun- 
tries in the worl 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. BAYNE. I would like to have a few minutes more. 

“wae VANCE. Is the gentleman in favor of putting salt on the free- 

Mr. BAYNE. We can produce all the salt we want, that all the 
world wants. Salt falls within the principle of protection and sugar 
does not. 

Mr. HATCH. I take issue with the gentleman. 

Mr. COX, of New York. After the discussion between protectionists 
over there as to which is the best free-trader is quieted, I desire to sub- 
mit some figures on the subject; and I have boiled them down, Sugar 
is an article of necessity in general use. Hence I say it ought to be on 
the free-list, the same as tea and coffee. 

Mr. BROWNE. I desire to ask the gentleman from New York a 
question for information. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I am not disposed to withhold information 
from those who need it. I do not think the gentleman from Indiana 
comes within that category. He does not need information. 

Mr. BROWNE. Yes I do; I think I havearight to rely on the good 
nature of the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. COX, of New York. My good nature is invincible, but I want 
to get in some figures just now; and I decline to be interrupted till I 
get in those figures. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, there will be no content in business, no 
security in investments, and no peace in the country until a ſuir and equal 
adjustment of the tariff is made. There is no present content with the 
bill before us. Itonly pretends to revise the tariff by lightening its bur- 
dens. These schedules will bring the same sums, if not more, into the 
Treasury. The demoralization, as a consequence of a plethoric Treas- 
ury, will continue. The recommendations of the President and the 
Secretary of the are set at naught. 

If there should be any reduction at all—and all seem to wish it— 
let it be on articles of common use and necessity rather than on articles 
of rare use and luxurious quality. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania who has just spoken [Mr. BAYNE] 
has become a free- trader in sugar. Hence the noise which the Chair 
is endeavoring to suppress. As a protectionist, however, on all other 
matters, he can not speak with the same emphasis as a revenue-tariff 
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member. Nevertheless the situation, as an illustration of mutuality, 
is interesting. 
SUGAR AND MOLASSES, 
Sugar is an article of necessity in eral use; hence it ought to be 
oa the free-list. I support the am ent of my colleague [Mr. VAN- 
OORHTS]. 


Assuming, for present purposes, that the population of the United 
States in 1881 was 50,000,000, and making full allowance for sugar ex- 
ported, which is an inconsiderable fraction of the quantity imported, 
the consumption per capita of imported sugar is about 38.98 pounds. 
On this the people pay, on an ad valorem basis, over 55 cents duty on 
every dollar’s worth they consume. The aggregate of this tax amounted 
in 1881 to $45,933,087, and in 1882 to $46,720,637. 

But this is not the only tax they paid on this necessary article. In 
1880 they had to pay, under our protective-tariff system, $7,911,334 to 
forty-nine sugar refineries, employing 5,857 persons of all classes and 
grades, which sum yielded a net return of that amount on $27,432,500 
capital employed in the business of refining sugar. 

i I 1 bof include molasses in this, since it is also a taxed and refined 
mpo 

This sum of nearly $8,000,000 represent 29 per cent. profit on the 
capital employed by this monopoly. If sugar were on the free-list there 
would be plenty of competition in sugar refining, and consequently a 
reduction of that tax on the people. The Hawaiian imports are a mere 
fraction, and under the monopoly system of the protective tariff the 
monopo have alone been benefited. If “protection” of sugar- 
growers, who have hitherto fniled under enormous tarifis to supply one- 
tenth part of the amount needed, is good policy, how much better it 
would be for the people to pay them a bounty; on the quantity pro- 
duced, similar to the bounty once paid to New en. We 
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would thereby save the consumers of sugar over $40,000,000 annually 
in customs taxes and several millions more in sugar refiners’ taxes. 

Gentlemen clamor here for protection to various interests, from Maine 
on lumber to Louisiana on sugar; but he who would clamor for the pro- 
tection of the people let him do it now on this sugar tax. The surplus 
raised by it can be spared fromthe Treasury, There is no article so com- 
mon in its use except bread. Here is the opportunity to revise and re- 
form. 

Lask to print the tables appended hereto. My further commentary 
upon them is as follows: 

TEXTILE FABRICS, 

It is a remarkable fact that as the capital employed in textile manu- 
facturing establishments has been increased the results are: 

1. The percentage of profit on capital has increased. 

2. The ave paid to employ¢s (hands) have decreased. 

3. There 8 ut aslight increase of the number of manufact- 
uring establishments, although there was 34.44 per cent. more capital 
employed in 1880 in manufactures than in 1870. 

This anomalous condition, or rather whatshould be anomalous, inone 
of our leading branches of industry may be accounted for on the fol- 
lowing well-established facts: First, that the tendency of all laws of 
taxation, whether for ‘‘ protection ’’ or revenue, is to check competition. 
When the protecting or revenue tax is high small establishments man- 
nfacturing the taxed or protected goods can not compete with those of 
larger capital; e. g., the business of distilling, brewing, tobacco and cigar 
manufacturing has been heavily taxed for many years, hence we find 
the bulk of this business concentrated in the hands of powerful and 
rich firms with associations formed for the advancement of their own 
special interests; associations which would have been impossible prior 
to the internal-revenue laws, when there was no heavy tax enteringinto 
the cost of production. 

Again, there is the business of sugar refining, which under the tariff 
laws is protected at the rate of 3 cents a pound; and consequently there 
were but forty-nine sugar refineries in the United States in 1880, and 
the people have to pay the proprietors of these establishments, whatever 
price their associated interests may be pleased to exact. (2) Textile 
manufacturers are also heavily protected—cotton fabrics from 30 to 80 
per cent. on an ad valorem basis, and woolen fabrics, on like basis, on 
an average of 61.43 per cent.; hence they have been able to exact from 
20 to 35 per cent. profit annually on their capital from the consumers 
of their products. ‘The enormous profits of textile manufacturers have 
enabled them to crush out, or to deter from entering into that industry, 
persons of small capital except at places remote from the great manu- 
facturing cénters, where the raw material can be purchased at first cost 
from the producers, and at such places capitel is generally scarce and 
commands high interest. Such profits would be possible only under 
the heavy protective tariff, ostensibly imposed for the protection of labor. 

But, as shown by the tables given, wages have decreased while the 
profits of the employers have steadily increased. While the manufact- 
urers have been loudly demanding protective tariffs for the benefit of 
their hands, they have been appropriating all the benefits to themselves, 
adding largely to their capital, investing in expensive labor-saving ma- 
chinery, trying as far as possible to dispense with skilled labor, and cut- 
ting down wages to a scale that no reasonable being could call just, under 
the conditions stated. Such reduction of wages may, in the theory of 
business principles,” be all right and proper; but the tariff laws were 
not, in theory—whatever the fact may be—intended for the fostering 
of such unjust relations between labor and capital. They were not de- 
signed for the expulsion of skilled labor from the industrial arts. If 
inanimate machines are so necessary in production, surely American 
inventive genius can be left to its own skill, under the protection of 
patent laws, to secure our manufacturers against the machine products 
of foreign nations. If the skilled labor driven from our factories by 
improved machinery had the capital to engage for itself in production, 
the result would have been a blessing to the whole country; but it has 
not the capital, and it must, therefore, accept any wages offered. 

The heartless European practice of employing, not only women but 
children, in textile manufacturing establishments from eight to ten and 
twelve hours a day at starvation rates of wages is becoming more and 
more the mode in American establishments. We should blush for our 
country when we see employers growing rich under such conditions. 
In 1880 almost 49.9 per cent. of the hands employed in cotton-fac- 
tories in this country were females of the age of 15 years and over, and 
16.3 per cent. of the 1 se were children under that age, leaving 
only 33.8 per cent. of male employés of all grades of the age of 16 years 
ree 4 over engaged in cotton manufacturing. In 1850 only 30 per cent. 
of the employés of all ages in this branch of industry were females. It 
is true that in some States there are statutes ating the number of 
hours of labor for infant employés, but it is a well-known fact that these 
statutes are practically a dead letter. These infants and their pora 
are, it is said, mostly persons of foreign blood, but, for all that, they are 
by choice and by the Constitution of the United States (article 14) 
American citizens in as full a sense as their employers, and as such they 
are entitled to the equal protection of the laws. Will any one havethe 
hardihood to take the tive on the question that the laws which 
enable manufacturers to derive an annual profit of from 20 to 35 per 
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cent. on their capital, and leave labor in such a condition that American 


women and their tender infant children must labor from eight to twelve 
hours a day for bare subsistence, are equal in their operation? 

If we have a right, directly orindirectly, to protect, as the phrase goes, 
our industries, then we have certainly arightand a duty incident thereto 
to see that the laws passed for that purpose accomplish the object in- 
tended. 

PROTECTIVE TARIFFS DO NOT AID WAGES, 

The wages column of the tables given, taken in connection with the 
column of percentage of profit on capital, shows that a protective“ tariff 
does not protect the wages of labor. It is no answer to this to say that 
there was a premium of 25.3 per cent. in gold (average) in 1870; be- 
cause the cost of living in 1880 was quite as much as in 1870; and 
besides this the difference in the value of gold did not reduce the per- 
centage of profit on capital in 1880 below that of 1870; on the contrary, 
the percentage of profit on capital in 1880 was much greater than in 
1870. If the articles produced in 1880 were cheaper than in 1870 it is 
the producer of the raw material and the laborer in the factory who have 
suffered, not the manufacturer. 


COTTON MANUFACTURE. 


In cotton manufacture in 1880 labor added $66,000,000, round num- 
bers, to the value of $111,000,000 worth of raw material, and it earned 
capita the munificent wages of $243, while the manufacturers netted 
„000,000. The latter class earned on their capital $7,000,000 more 
than the laborers got in wages; and a large percentage of the wages 
column includes salaries of presidents, directors, and other officers of 
= besides high wages to superintendents, clerks, and master-me- 
es. 


The cotton manufacturing statistics on Table A, in which Massachu- 
setts, the great Northern manufacturing State, and Georgia, the South- 
ern developing one, and Mississippi, in which cotton manufactures have 
just been planted and already show healthy signs of growth, show 
pany that the cotton States is the true field of the cotton-manufacturing 
industry. 

The cotton region of the South is the true field for this industry. 
There is plenty of labor, white as well as colored, ready to be employed 
there; and certainly in that favored region and climate labor could live 
on 50 per cent. less wages than in the New England States or Middle 
States. It could live at least as well, indeed better, than it does now 
in any Northern manufacturing center. Ten per cent. is ample profit 
for capital in any manufacturing enterprise. When it earns more the 
employés and the public at large are taxed unjustly. 

If cotton were manufactured in that portion of this country where 
nature intended it should be, we could compete anywhere with European 
manufacturers. We could then pay higher wages than are now paid 
in New England. We could then allow a net profit of at least 10 per 
cent. to capital employed. 

Why, then, should we maintain a tariff for a monopoly of only 1,005 
cotton manufactories and thereby not only tax 50,000,000 people for the 
sole benefit of such a monopoly, but permit the monopolists to grind 
the lives out of 185,000 operatives at starvation wages, wages that would 
not have supported a slave in the days of slavery under a liberal mas- 
ter, while the manufacturers are rolling in every year more than double 
10 per cent. on their capital? 

Wages in cotton manufacture are now down to the lowest living 
standard; hence a reduction of tariff on foreign cotton goods could only 
result in reduced profits to capital, or at most to a suspension of manu- 
facture in localities wherein competition with foreign manufactures 
could not be profitable. In the latter event capital will seek its nat- 
ural field, the cotton States, and labor will follow, or else it will seek 
the public land of the great West. Better for the laborer and for the 
people too that the country should in such event tax itself to locate 
surplus labor on our public lands than have it continue in its present 
condition, a condition which, as statistics show, is growing worse each 
year in the matter of wages. The same remarks apply in a less degree 
to labor employed in woolen manufactures of all kinds. 

These comments on these tables, Mr. Chairman, represent a few in- 
dustries; but they represent enough to illustrate the sophisms of protec- 
tion, and in a more sedate vein than the illustrations which the House 
has been pleased to hear from time to time on the Bastiat chapters I 
have had read. But these tables contain the latest and most authen- 
tic figures from the Treasury and the Census. These industries are 
not the most protected by any means. Iron manufactures are more so; 
but these figures show that high tariffs secure enormous profits to capi- 
tal employed in manufactures in this country. 

PRODUCERS OF RAW MATERIALS—THEIR PROFITS. 

Our producers of the raw materials used would be only too happy 
if they could realize on their capital a fraction of the rate of percentage 
of income yielded by manufacturing capital. 

MANUFACTURING PROFITS. . 

The people—the consumers of manufactured products—are certainly 
not protected under a tariff system that yields capital such enormous 
profits ; for, making due allowance for taxation, insurance, repairs, and 
other incidental expenses, 36.70 per cent. on the $2,790,272, 605 capital in- 
yested in all manufacturing industries in 1880 is an enormous profit. 


The gross amount paid in wages was only $947,953,795, while capital 
earned, as the phrase goes, $1,025,801,847! And in order to rebut what 
has been sometimes alleged in respect to the figures of census reports, 
namely, that the reported manufacturers’ profits include the profits 
on the production of small artisans working for themselves, it may as 
well be known that most of these small artizans are not included in 
the production reports ; but if they were, the high salaries paid to 
officers of large manufacturing corporations and companies, together 
with the salaries paid to other officers, clerks, superintendents, and 
master-mechanics, would more than offset the net profits of any small 
artisans working for themselves whose products are or may be included 
in the general returns of production. 


WAGES GENERALLY. 


The employés of manufacturing establishments are mainly, or tosome 
extent, skilled hands, whether male or female; and yet their average 
in 1880 did not amount to $1 a day for each working day, exclud- 
ing holidays, if the salaries referred to were to be deducted. The Cen- 
sus Report (Bulletin No. 304) shows the average wages earned to be 
only $346. Most of these hands had children and others unable to work 
dependent on them for support. Most of them lived in cities and towns, 
where rents are high, and fuel and gas are expensive, and where pro- 
visions purchased at retail, often on credit, are 50 per cent. above a fair 
price. 

From all this it is conclusive that if there is any difference of wages 
in favor of American citizens over those of foreign countries the differ- 
ence is merely relative in amount, not in value. At all events high 
tariff is profitable only to capital employed in manufactures; for, under 
its operation, the wagesof American labor have been cut down to starva- 
tion rates. 

EFFECT OF IMMIGRATION, 

Labor could by no possibility be worse off under a total abolishment 
of the customs revenue; for it has to compete, while immigration con- 
tinues. It must compete with the foreign labor. This labor is much 
decried while it is in European factories, but it is now eagerly sought 
for by the capitalist manufacturers of New England and the Middle 
States when it lands on our shores. But the great majority of the im- 
migrants now coming are not seeking the New England or Middle State 
mills. On the contrary, they are avoiding them. They are pushing 
out to the West and South. This fact is proof positive that our man- 
ufacturing establishments are not, at the present labor wages, any great 
attraction for European artisans. 

Any policy that would aid our skilled operatives to make homes for 
themselves in the Great West and South (as the tens of thousands of 
emigrants from Europe are doing) and there to spread broadcast their 
industries, on their own acquired capital and skill, would be a sound 
one. It might, it is true, reduce the profits of manufacturing capital 
to 10 per cent., but it would assuredly benefit skilled labor and con- 
sumers generally fully a billion dollars per annum. It would also 
greatly tend to improve public justice and morality. It would eventu-. 
ally break up the present horrible system of labor which crowds hun- 
dreds of families into miserable tenement-houses in large cities, and 
permits children to grow up in poverty, ignorance, and vice by the tens 
of thousands. The high tariff fosters this system. No advantages 
which capital gains, none which labor could possibly gain under such 
tariffs, could at all compensate our country for the maintenance of these 
evils. They have arisen and exist, and will continue to grow more ag- 
gravated under any system which allows manufacturers to dictate to 
labor what its wages shall be and to the consumers the price they shall 
pay for manufactured articles. 

Let us, then, have a tariff for the protection of the whole people, and 
not for their enslavement to manufacturers who pay starving wages, 
and who have exacted from consumers during the last twenty or thirty 
years a profit of from 36 to 47 per cent. on manufacturing capital. Let 
the usurious profits be cut off while labor has to be content with dry 
bread, or at least bread and—oleomargarine ! 

Mr. Chairman, I have often argued here to show that the customs 
revenue is a mere bagatelle compared with the taxes which our manu- 
facturers levy on the American people. The amount has never been 
accurately calculated. It can not be accurately fixed; it may be ap- 
proximated. It runs into the thousand millions. 

When we add to these indirect tariff taxes the internal- revenue taxes 
and the State and local taxes, need we wonder that strikes occur in the 
midst of seeming abundance, and that wages lose their meaning as a 
standard, because of their inadequate purchasing quality? Need we 
wonder at the uprising of the people last year against this Congress for 
its utter and almost criminal failure to relieve the people by reducing 
their burdens? 

Judging, sir, by the votes of this House on both sides, which haye been 
as yet unnoticed, because not on the ‘‘aye’’ and no,“ the reckoning ot 
the people with their representatives for their local greeds and criminal 
supineness on taxation has just begun. The people cry aloud for bread 
and you give them a stone. In this day of enlightenment and advance- 
ment, when ‘‘ naught resteth or is still,“ it will be a vain imagination 
for members that the people do not know who are juggling with them 
in their distresses, 
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TABLE A.—Comparative statement of cotton res ogi a industry for year 1870 and 1880 for (1) United States, (2) Massachusetts, (3) Mississippi, 
4) Georgia, as shown by census reporis. 
(Compendium Meee pages 896-899, and Census Bulletin No. 304, census of 1880.] 
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1 Of the latter only to the value of $861,710 were produced in 1890; and in 1870, $1,005,327. 


TABLE E.—Jmports of sugar and molasses for the. years 1881 and 1882. 
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VV rt ee nee tained foreign competition will never cut down manufacturers’ profits 


in our ile industries. 
. 7, 7,6, 64 TABLE F.—Comparative statement of all manufacturing industries in the 
: COTTON — United States for years 1850, 1860, 1870, and 1880. Figures taken from 


the Census reports for those ‘years. —Compendium, Census of 1870, pa 
896-899, and Bulletin No. 304, Census of 1880. 5 
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The number of hands employed in manufacturing establishments in- 
creased 36.86 per cent. from 1850 to 1860, while number of establish- 
ments 5 only 14.14 per cent. The number of hands e employed 
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Mr. KELLEY. I desire to express the hope that this House, sitting 
in Committee of the Whole, will see to it that adequate protection is 
given to the capital hitherto invested in the production of sugar under 
the auspices of our protective legislation. 

I rise to ask that this Committee of the Whole will report to the 
House a system of duties on sugar that will protect the wages of the 
freedmen of Louisiana, Florida, and the sugar-growing counties of 
Texas and Alabama against the competition of the labor of the thirty- 
two countries from which we import sugar, and whose laborers are slaves 
or ill-paid and under-fed coolies. 

I hastened to get the floor, that in the name of the protective system 
and in the name of Pennsylvania, living or historical, I may also pro- 
testagainst the su; tion just thrown out by one of her Representatives 
on this floor [ Mr. 2221. Sir, beginning with Benjamin Franklin and 
his anti- Revolutionary cognpeers, passing through the of 
Matthew Carey and his associates down to the late Henry C. Carey and Dr. 
William Elder; nay, more, even taking the teachings of her Democrats 
who dissent from extreme doctrine protection for the sake of protec- 
tion, you can find no sane man who has uttered such sentiments as we 
listened to this morning from the representative of the t manufact- 
uring county of Allegheny. [Laughter and applause.] And in her 
name I protest against his utterances. 

I have nothing to say for the present upon the special rates of duty to 
be imposed bi the article of sugar. I wish, however, to add this, 
that that gentleman does not begin to know the extent of the sugar- 
producing section of hisown country. In 1814 sugar from the beet was 
unknown in Europe. To-day Europe supplies herself from the beet and 
exports the article largely. 

And it looks to me as though it were in the providence of God that 
at an early day the agricultural regions of the Northern States are to 
supply themselves abundantly with sugar, molasses, and sirup from 
corn and sorghum. The production of sugar from these sources will 
introduce varied and immense economies and diversification of indust- 
ries in our agricultural States. 

T have read in Iowa and Minnesota papers descriptions of four dis- 
tinct economies following the culture and manufacture of sorghum. 
And Iam unwilling, simply because gentlemen from the sugar-growing 
States have not always voted with me, or have not ever voted with me 
in going between the tellers, to withhold protection from their indus- 
tries or to brand Pennsylvania as being willing in a spirit of revenge to 
arrest the progress of so grand an industry as the production of sugar in 
the Northern States, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BROWNE. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman rise to oppose the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. BROWNE. Ido. I can see a reason why gentlemen who favor 
a tariff for revenue only can vote to keep sugar on the dutiable list, 
because itis a fact thut can not be controverted that 90 per cent. of the 
sugar consumed in this country is imported, and the duty, so far as it 
may be paid upon that commodity, gees into the Treasury. But I 
must confess that I cannot understand the logic of the protectionist 
who favors the imposition of a duty upon this product. 

I believe in fostering an American indnstry, the product of which 
may at some time be equal to the demand of the country. But there 
are physical reasons, climatic reasons why the sugar product of this 
country can not be materially enhanced, and at the same time its con- 
sumption is constantly increasing. We produce now, as I have said, 
about 10 per cent. of the amount of thatwe consume, Thetime 
is not far distant in the future when the per cent. of our production 
compared with our consumption will be even less than that. 

Now let me ask gentlemen how it is that we in the Northwestern 
States can be expected to pay 1} to 3} cents duty on every pound of 
sugar which we consume, in order to foster and promote an industry 
which in the very nature of things can not exceed one-tenth of the 
amount we consume. Will they tell me? 

Mr. ELLIS. We will tell you directly. 

Mr. GIBSON. The gentleman is utterly mistaken in his facts. 

Mr. BROWNE. I want to be corrected. There may not be many of 
us, but I am one of those who want to know the truth, and will follow 
it to the end wherever that may be. 

I take the statistics as I find them. There is only a Hmited area in 
the United States where sugar can be produced successfully; everybod 
knows it. Now, let me ask gentlemen on the other side, let me as 
my friend from New York [Mr. Cox] who is so fierce for a tariff for 
revenue only, why it is that they are in favor of putting tea and coffee 
on the free-list, which are not produced in this country atall? If those 
articles were put on the dutiable list every cent that might be paid in 
the shape of duty would go into the And yet these men who 
are for tariff for revenue only propose that they shall remain forever on 
the free-list. 

Mr. REAGAN. Oh, no. 

Mr. e ee I know that my friend is in favor of protecting 
3 et lie is in ſavor of free trade ſor everything else in the world, 

exas happens to have a very large number of acres of primeval 
be acuta 

Now, I am for protection upon every article that may be produced in 
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this country the possibilities of which may reach the amount of the 
demand. But when you gentlemen tell me that an article equal in the 
amount of its consumption to that from which we make the bread of our 
people, an article the American product of which can not reach—and I 
put it as high as my imagination will permit me—can not reach more 
than one-fifth of the consumption, when on account of twenty pounds 
out of every one hundred that we consume we are compelled to pay 3 
cents per pound, not upon the twenty produced only, but upon the 
whole hundred pounds imported, and charge every dollar of it to the 
consumer; until gentlemen explain that, I confess as a tariff man I can 
not be in accord with them. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate on the pending amendment is exhausted. 
If there be no objection the pro forma amendment will be regarded as 
withdrawn. - 

Mr. ELLIS. I renew the amendment. Mr. Chairman, the only ar- 
gument offered by gentlemen who have spoken in support ‘of therather 
extraordinary proposition, coming from the quarter it does, to put this 
article upon the free-list, is that there is no possibility of ever produc- 
ing in this country enough for the home consumption. I am aston- 
ished, Mr. Chairman, that gentlemen of the intelligence of those who 
advance this doctrine should be so profoundly ignorant of the resources 
of their country. Their minds have been too much concentrated in the 
neighborhood of Pittsburgh, in the neighborhood of the district of the 
gentleman from Indiana Mr. Brow NE], to take in this question with 
a proper breadth of view and comprehend the possibilities of this coun- 
try. Why, sir, do they imagine that our capacity for producing su 
lies in the few acres now under cultivation? Do they not know that 
in 1860 the State of Louisiana alone produced more than half the amount 
consumed by this country? Do they not know that subsequently to 
that year, by reason of the disorganization of her labor system and the 
utter prostration of her industries by the results of a great war, from 
which, like the fabled bird, the phcenix, she is now rising—do they not 
know that for these reasons the prodaction of this article did not grow 
to an extent commensurate with the great growth of the country ? 

Why, let me tell the gentleman from Indiana that there are 2,000,000 

acres of land in the State of Louisiana capable of producing sugar that 
have not known the woodman’s ax or the plowshare. Let me tell him 
that with this land cleared and brought under cultivation, the State of 
Louisiana alone will produce 4,000,000,000 pounds of sugar, double what 
the United States consumes to-day. æt me tell him in addition that 
there are 600,000 acres in the State of Texas eapable of producing two 
tons an acre, or 1,200,000 tons. Let me tell him that in Florida there 
are undeveloped areas of land where the woodman’s ax has never rung, 
where the plowshare of the laborer has never gone, which are capable 
of swelling this vast increase. Let me tell him that his argument is 
false and fallacious throughout; that if he will examine the resources of 
his country he will find that the United States is not only capable of 
producing all the sugar that she needs for her home consumption, but 
absolutely of exporting this product to the markets of the world. Let 
him contemplate for a moment the retention within the United States 
of this mighty product with all its interlacing industries. And now let 
me ask gentlemen how they can look the sun in the face and make this 
proposition ? ; 
Ah, Mr. Chairman, good faith is binding between a nation and its citi- 
zens as between man and man. This industry has been fostered from 
the time that the very first hut was erected at New Orleans—from the 
time that adventurous Frenchmen and Germans went up the coast to 
what is still called the German settlement and began the production of 
sugar. The French Government, at atime when Louisiana was the child 
and nursling of France, was the first to.advance bounties for the devel- 
opment of this industry. Louisiana became a Territory and then by 
your mandate stepped ‘into the Union with all the rights and dignity of 
a vst State. From that time tothis, under every administration— 
Federal, Defnocratic, Whig, Republican—this industry has been steadily 
encoura By reason of this encouragement what have our citizens 
done? ey have expended untold thousands—ay, millions—in the 
reclamation of lands. They have built their levees; they have made 
that coast for two hundred, ay, for three hundred miles on either side 
of the river so beautiful that not long ago as I went down that river in 
company with some Northern gentlemen who had never been there— 
my friend from Massachusetts and my friend from Indiana [Mr. Hol- 
MAN ]—they exclaimed: ‘‘ We did not know there was such a land in 
this country.“ That land has been redeemed. Buildings have been 
erected, and stock invested to the extent of 8100, 000, 000 in the devel- 
opment of this mdustry. And now the propositionis to strike it down 
by a single blow. 

[Here the hammer fell. 

Mr. BELFORD ad d the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. BEL- 
FORD] rise to favor the amendment of the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. BELFORD. I rise to oppose it. 

The CHAIRMAN. TheChair will be obliged to recognize some one 
favoring the amendment. 

Mr. SMITH, of Illinois, addressed the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman rise to favor the amendment? 

Mr. PICE. of gols, Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will proceed. 
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Mr. SMITH, of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have a rec- 
ord made in this House upon the question whether a duty shall be im- 
pee See ee or whether it shall be placed on the free-list. Mr. 

i , at every recurring Co ional contest in our part of the 
United States we have to meet the charge of the Democrats that the Re- 
publicans are imposing a heavy tariff upon the necessaries of life. 

Now, I ask, as an actof justice from our Democratic friends who are 
in favor of a tariff on sugar, to go upon the record on that question. 
Will you do it? Will you give us a vote on the question of putting a 
tariff on sugar, or no? 

Before this discussion is over I shall attempt to put in such an amend- 
ment to this bill, so that in the House we may have a yea-and-nay vote 
onit. I believe that the proposition of the committee as ed in 
this bill should be carried out, and I will vote so; but I desire, as I 
have stated already, that the Democrats shall show their colors on this 

uestion. : 
3 Mr. HATCH. Is the gentleman willing to go on the record in favor 
of a tariff on pig-iron and cotton and woolen goods? 

Mr. SMITH, of Illinois. Yes, sir; we always are. We are always 
on the record. We are, as Republicans, known to be in favor of pro- 
tection; but you sail under fitlse colors. When you come into our ag- 
ricultural districts in the West you pretend to be free-traders. When 

send men there to fight us in our districts, as I said before, the 
people are told that it is the Republicans who put these burdensome 
taxes upon them. Now, I wish you to come out and show where you 
stand. 


Mr. BAYNE. On sugar. 
Mr. SMITH, of Ilinois. Yes; dn sugar. Face the music. State 
fairly that you are for protection when you are interested. When you 
roduce from the cane which grows upon your soil then you want 
t . Oh, yes, then you are protectionists! All I ask is you 
will give us a record of it. 3 on the Republican side.] 


The CHAIRMAN. Debate on the pro forma amendment is ex- 
hausted. 
Mr. KELLEY. I move that the committee rise. 


Mr. CANDLER. I protest. [Cries of No!“ 

Mr. KELLEY. Let me be heard, Mr. Chairman. I claim that from 
the Chair. I do not propose to close debate immediately. I propose 
to do what was done the other day when there was an exciting debate 
hefore the House to see if the two sides can not agree on how much 
time they want on the paragraph under discussion. 

Mr. MILLS. Sugar brings us more revenue than any other article, 
or, indeed, any other two articles on the list. This is an important 
item, and we should give some time on its consideration. 

Mr. McKINLEY. How much time do you want? 

Mr. KELLEY. I do not want to limit debate except as the two 
sides shall a 

po GIBSON. I desire to be heard on an amendment which I have 
to offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania that the committee rise. 

Mr. KELLEY. I ask to be heard. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee refuses to rise. Debate on the 
present amendment is exhausted. : 

Mr. REAGAN. Mr. Chairman, the statement of the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. BROWNE] was he could understand how persons favoring 
a revenue tariff might urge it should be extended to the product of 
mgar, but he could not undertand how protectionists could favor such 
a doctrine. Of course I do not mean I will, and indeed I could not in 
five minutes, go into a discussion of this question. 

He also stated that those who favored a tax on sugar were opposed to 
a tax on tea and coffee. I put in a negative to that; but the gentle- 
man, in order to make a point at my expense, said I had voted 
yesterday for protection on lumber because there was lumber in my 
State. Why, Mr. i there was but a revenue tariff on lumber 
before, and the proposition I voted for was the committee’s recommenda- 
tion, and that a reduction from 20 per cent. ad valorem to 15 per cent. 
ad valorem on lumber, which is a low revenue tariff. I merely men- 
tion this in order there may be no more such statements made in disre- 
gard of the truth. 

Mr. BROWNE. I hope the gentleman will not insist I intention- 
ally misrepresented the cage. 

Mr. REAGAN. No; Iam dealing with the statement of facts made 
by the gentleman, and of course do not mean to make any personal re- 
flection upon him. 

Mr. BROWNE. Isaw the gentleman from Texas stand up when the 
question occurred of fixing the duty on lumber. 

Mr. REAGAN. At 15 per cent. ad valorem, a reduction of 5 per 
cent. from what it is now by law. 

So far as I am concerned, Mr. Chairman, I give a negative to the gen- 
eral statement of the gentleman from Indiana that we are opposed toa 
tax on tea and coffee. For the last eight years every time I have been 
before the people of my State I have urged the propriety and justice of 
putting a tax on tea and coffee, iat whe e TAS een the 
free-list I shall move that amendment. 

Gentlemen say everybody uses tea and coffee. Everybody uses cot- 
ton and woolen clothes and everybody uses hats and shoes, and yet 


these protectionists per se want all those things protected for pro- 
tection’s sake. Now, that is not my view of the authority which this 
Congress has under the Constitution of the United States. My view is 
that it is our province and duty to raise revenue, and that revenue 
should be raised by a tax on things not produced in this country as well 
upon things which are produced in this country. 
we adopt the idea that all the things that we use but do not pro- 
duce in this country shall not be taxed, I should then agree with the 
gentleman from Indiana that we are to have protection instead of rev- 
enue. That is my view of the question; and when we come to the 
proper place to submit the motion I shall move, for the sake of revenue 
and for the sake of predicating this bill upon a strict constitutional 
is, to put coffee, tea, and the spices, which are now by the recom- 
mendation of the Committee on Ways and Means taken from the tax- 
able-list and put upon the free-list, put back to their proper place in 
the schedule of dutiable articles. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I was just a little surprised this morning to hear 
gentlemen upon the other side of the House, who are so istent in 
their efforts to protect everything in Pennsylvania, denounce this effort 
or s ion to impose a duty on sugur. My friend from Pennsylvania 
is horrified at the idea of protecting sugar, when he wants to protect 
the dirt that he digs from the mountain sides in his State from which 
to make pig-iron, and to protect every other industry or interest in 
which Pennsylvania has a share. And I may be permitted to say that 
Idoubt very much if there is a man on this floor who does not believe 
that if sugar was produced in his State of Pennsylvania he would also 
insist on its protection. The misfortune of sugar is that it is not a part 
of the products of that State; it is one in which his constituents have 
no interest so far as its production is concerned; hence he is willing to see 
that industry destroyed because it does not belong to him or his State. 

Mr. BAYNE. Will the gentleman permit me to interrupt him? He 
does me an unintentional injustice, and one that I am sure he would 
not do if he understood my position. What I said was, and I will re- 
peat it in another form, that if the gentleman can show me that we 
can produce in our own country enough sugar to satisfy the demands for 
home consumption, I will then vote heartily as high a tax as he chooses 
to demand may be put upon it. 

Mr. REAGAN. I do not ask the gentleman to do anything of the 
kind. The census reports and the reports of committees which have 
investigated this matter, and the facts as presented by the statistics of 
production in Louisiana and elsewhere, show that if we could utilize 
our sugar lands here, if we could enlist capital in the enterprise of 
manufacturing or producing sugar grown upon our own lands, we could 
produce all that is necessary for our consumption in this country. Why, 
even now, at this time, in eight States capable of producing sugar, we are 
producing with the limited capital invested in it a total of 223,590,000 
pounds of sugar and 16,573,273 gallons of molasses. 

Mr. GIBSON. Why, will the gentleman from Texas allow me to 
interrupt him? Iwill say to him that in Louisiana alone we produced 
last year 280,000 hogsheads of sugar, amounting to 140,000 tons, and 
100,000 hogsheads were destroyed by high water during the overflow, 

haps fully one-fourth of the entire product. 

Mr. REAGAN. In the single State of Texas we produced last year 
6,189,750 pounds of sugar and 810,605 gallons of molasses, and we have 
a territory capable of producing sugar equal to twenty or forty times 
the area of that which was then cultivated. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. BELFORD. From the demonstrations we witness on the floor 
of this House the title of this bill ought to be Our Mutual Friend.“ 
It is a bundle of mutualities and was evidently constructed and pre- 
pared on the principles that entered into the formation of our national 
Constitution. That was to protect the varied interests of the different 
States of this Union, and in sympathy with the spirit of that instru- 
ment I am in favor of maintaining a just and wise tariff on the sugar 
interests of Louisiana. 

Ihave noticed, however, that on every other item of this bill, pig- iron, 
wood, lumber, and everything else, our free-frade Democratic friends 
were chasséing through the tellers and voting to put those interests 
down. Iam adisinterested patriot and a protectionist [laughter], and 
hence I propose to support their interest. But I desire to call the atten- 
tion of this House to one or two facts that we can notignore. The peo- 
ple of this country use five pounds of sugar to where they useone pound 
of tea or coffee, and yet under the clamor of a free breakfast table“ 
you Democrats, when you had control of the House, put coffee and tea 
on the free-list. [Cries of No! No!“ on the Democratic side.] 

A MEMBER. The gentleman is entirely mistaken. 

Mr. BELFORD. Now I want to call attention to another fact. 

We pay every year in this country over a hundred and fifty millions 
of dollars for sugar; we pay over $400,000 a day. We import about 
eighty millions of sugar, and levy on the eighty millions forty-seven 
millions of revenue, and that is done for the sole purpose et gate 
8,000 sugar producers in the State of Louisiana. Now, if you free- 
trade Democrats from the South will not stand up and protect the lead 
interests of the West, the silver interests of the West, the pig-iron in- 

umber the wool 


terests of Pennsylvania, the 1 interests of 
interests of Vermont, I give you notice that I will join that crowd and 
snow you under. ter and applause. } 
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Mr. VANCE. I hope the coming summer of Democracy will mel 
that snow. z 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Chairman, I hope thatthe Committee on Ways 
and Means will it us to discuss this question thoroughly, and ac- 
cord to us the time which it deserves; for this schedule, which refers 
to the duties upon sugars, concerns 50,000,000 people and refers to a 
collection of duties, a tax upon the people, that this year will amount 
in a round sum to $50,000,000. There is not a mechanic or poor man 
or poor widow with a family of children that does not appeal to this 
House to do them justice in the consideration of this question. And, 
sir, while it concerns 50,000,000 of people and this whole question of 
duties, it also concerns largely the State of Louisiana, that has vested 
rights and interests to which we should give a clear and candid consid- 
eration. And besides that, this particular proposition from the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means demands our careful investigation. What 
do they propose? They propose to introduce into the custom-housesof 
this country a chemical laboratory, or aseries of chemical laboratories, 
for the purpose of collecting duties uponsugar. Now, Mr. i 
I say that we should consider with care and have the time to do it the 
proposition to introduce this new system of calculating duties as wellas 
the proposition as to what percentage we should allow upon sugar. 

I propose, Mr. Chairman, to introduce an amendment to the motion 
which is before the House, substituting an ad valorem duty of 25 per 
cent. upon sugar up to No. 13 Dutch standard and of 35 per cent. 
above that. I am opposed to the sweeping proposition for free sugar. 
I believe it would do injustice to the interests of Louisiana, and I be- 
lieve the reduction of revenue that would be involved is too great at 
the present time. 

If my amendment can not be offered at the present time asa substi- 
tnte or as an amendment to the text of the bill, I will read it, in order 
to have it before the House, hoping that I shall have an opportunity to 
discuss it later and expecting to hear from gentlemen on the other 
side. My amendment is to strike out from line 1042 all down to line 
1061, and substitute therefor the following: 

In lieu of the duties and rates of duties now im upon melada, concen- 
trated melada, tank-bottoms, sirup of sug#r-cane juice, concentrated mo 
and sugar from foreign countries, there shall be levied, collected, and paid the 
following duties and rates of duties; that is to say, on all melada, concentrated 
melada, sirup of sugar-cane juice, tank-bottoms, concentrated molasses, anid on 
allsugars not above No. 13 Dutch standard in color, 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

On all sugars above No. 13 Dutch standard in color 35 per cent. ad valorem ; 

Thatthe Secretary of the Treasury shall by regulation prescribe and re- 


quire thatsamples from packages of melada, concentrated melada, aap of sugar- 


cane juice, tank bottoms, and concentrated molasses shall be en by the 


proper officers in such manner asto ascertain the true value of such articles, and 
that samples of sugar shall be taken by said officers in such manner as to ascer- 
tain the true color and value of such sugars. The provisions of this section shall 
take effect on the passage of this act, and the duties therein provided for shall be 
collected on all such goods which may be in the public stores or bonded ware- 
houses at that time instead of the duties now imposed thereon by law. 


And now, Mr. Chairman 
[Here the hammer fell. ] 
Mr. KING was recognized. 

Mr. GIBSON. Before my colleague proceeds I desire to move an 
amendment. 

Mr. RANDALL. I would suggest that for the present the debate 
he limited to the particular amendment pending which relates to free 
sugar. 

Mr. PAGE. I rise to a question of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. PAGE. My point of order is that the gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. Geson] has a right to offer an amendment now to perfect the 
paragraph before the committee votes on the motion to strike out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not understand the gentleman 
from Louisiana to offer an amendment to perfect the paragraph. 

Mr. RANDALL. What I suggested was that we should meanwhile 
limit the debate to this particular amendment. The judgment of the 
House, I think, is very clear on that particular amendment. After 
that is di of, if the paragraphis notstricken out the question will 
be left entirely unembarrassed for the freest debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The only pending question is on the motion to 
strike out the paragraph. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. Let us have a vote on that now. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I suggest there will be just so much of discussion on 
this whole question, and it may as well take place on this motion to 
strike out the ph as on other amendments. 

Mr. RANDALL. I think not, because I believe the House is nine- 
tenths against the proposition to put sugar on the free-list. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I hope not. 

Mr. HASKELL. I move that the committee do now rise for the pur- 
pose of limiting debate on the pending proposition. 

Mr. KING. I rise to a point of order. I thought I was recognized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman was ized and will proceed. 

Mr. KING. I have listened with great interest to the discussion of 


this bill on both sides of the House. For days I have sat in this Hall 
and listened silently to the propositions made by members from the 
various districts represented in this House. Whenever a question has 
arisen for the reduction of duties where manufacturing interests were 


concerned there was a clamor and that effort was defeated. I do not 
wish to be understood as in any way favoring a protective tariff. Pro- 
tection per se is not what I should advocate. A duty for revenue and 
revenue only is what I would advocate. 

Yet when I see that itis the determination of this Congress that rates 
of duty should be so fixed as to give protection to every interest I can 
not sit and see my State as it were destroyed without saying a word. 

The effort of the gentleman from New York [Mr. VAN VooRuIs] to 
place sugar on the free-list would reduce one-half of my State to a howl- 
ing wilderness. With reference to the statement made by gentlemen 
that this is not an increasing, that it is a perishing industry, I will say 
they are in error. It is an industry not only increasing in the South 
but throughout the great West. And I contend that if for revenue or 
for protection taxes ought to be levied, a duty on sugar should be main- 
tained as you would maintain any duty looking to a just discrimina- 
tion. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Did I understand the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. CANDLER] submitted his amendment for the considera- 
tion of the Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. CANDLER. I intended to submit it, but the Chair did not in- 
form me whether it was in order at this time. If my amendment isin 
order I was going to submit it now. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. This clause as it stands requires the use of 
the polariscope in determining the grade of sugar imported. I would 
have something to say touching the wisdom of adopting thatinstrument 
if the amendmentof the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. CANDLER] 
had been entertained by the Chair. It is not, as I understand it, now 
pending, and hence I shall not ref€r to it during the three or four min- 
utes I shall claim the attention of the House. 

It is as to the other proposition, to place sugar on the free-list, that 
I desire to say a word. If I thought the statement of my friend from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL], that nine-tenths of the members of this 
body are opposed to placing sugar on the free-list, was correct I would 
not say a word; but he may be mistaken. 

I represent a hive of industry where 78,000 persons, men and women, 
are engaged in various industries, and every industry in that city is 
protected. And under that protection all that army of employés are 
enabled to demand and receive a greater sum as wages than they oth- 
erwise would receive. 

We manufacture plows in our city, and those engaged in the manu- 
facture of those plows are protected. I would abandon that protec- 
tion whenever those engaged in that industry refuse to stand by those 
who walk in the furrows behind those plows. [Applause.] 

We manufaċture hoes in our city, and the men engaged in that man- 
ufacture have been protected in it by your votes. When they shall re- 
fuse in turn to protect those who wield those hoes in fields of wee: 
cane or corn, I shall oppose all further protection to those who manufact- 
ure hoes. 

We have protection upon the trace-chains used to haul the cane and 
grain to the mills to be ground. You have given protection to the 
workmen and manufacturers who make the hoop-iron that goes around 
the barrels and hogsheads that inclose the sugar. Now, to stand here 
and refuse to protect those who work in the fields, who raise the cane, 
and who feed the mills, who make the sugar, would be a gross injustice 
and at war with the policy to which this side of the House is thor- 
oughly bees tates 

Another thing: you in Massachusetts and all through New England 
manufacture the mills and the machinery used for the purpose of mak- 
ing sugar, and you make a handsome profiton that manufacture. Yes- 
terday or the day before we voted to protect that industry, to protect 
the artisans, mechanics, and workmen employed in building those mills 
and machinery; and I hold it would come with bad from New 
England to refuse for one moment to vote to protect the men who are 
engaged in using their mills and their machinery to manufacture sugar. 

Mr. CANDLER. She does not. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I do not know that she will. 

Mr. CHACE. Do not convict New England in advance; donot pun- 
ish her first and try her afterward. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I have noticed that you have frequently 
ambled between the tellers when the question of Western industry was 
at stake here. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Not at all. 


Mr. CHACE. Never. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. [ aflirm that that is true, and I have wit- 
e it. When we come to the subject of wool we will see where you 
stan 

Mr. RUSSELL. With perhaps a single exception. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I do not want to disturb New England, 
although on several successive nights she has not stood by the great 
industries of our section. 

Mr. CHACE. Is that whisky? 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I do not want to get away from the abstract 
proposition of protecting this industry. You gentlemen can be heard 
in your own time. 

All I say is, everything that enters into the manufacture of sugar you 
have protected. And now why should we turn and refuse to protect 
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the men who manufacture it reasonably, properly, and justly, all things 
considered. Such refusal would be simply to break down the system 
of which protection to the sugar industry is a part. 

Mr. BROWNE. Allow me to ask the gentleman a question. Does 
the gentleman believe it is right that we should pay a duty equivalent 
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to the value of three and one-half pounds of sugar in order to protect ten 


pounds of Louisiana sugar? 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. That is a question of rate of duty, not the 
abstract proposition of protection. The proposition now before the 
House is one to place sugar on the free-list. 

I am in favor of reducing the tariff on sugar, but I am notin favor of 
putting the laboring men in this country, wherever they may be, whether 
they work in the grain fields of Kansas or the cane-brakes of Louisiana, 
upon the same footing with the ill-fed, half-starved men of any other 
country on this earth. I represent workmen who are willing out of 
their increased wages to pay enough more to enable other American 
workmen to obtain fair and living prices for their products whether 
working in fields or in shops. 

The AN. The time for debate upon the pending proposi- 
tion has expired. : 

Mr. HASKELL. I move that the committee now rise for the pur- 
pose of obtaining an order from the House to close debate. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts, 
having taken the chair as er pro tempore, Mr. BURROWS, of Michi- 
gan, reported that the Commtitee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 7313) to impose 
a duty upon foreign imports, and for other purposes, and had come to no 
resolution thereon. 

Mr. HASKELL. I move that the House again resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the pur- 
pose of further considering the tariff bill; and pending that motion I 
move that all debate on the pending proposition of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. VAN Vooruts] to strike out the two lines of the 
pending clause be limited to one minute. 

Mr. BRIGGS. The proposition of the gentleman from New York is 
not simply to strike out the two lines. 

Mr. HASKELL. Well, to limit debate upon the pending proposition 
of the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. BAYNE. I understand that the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
VAN VooRHIS] made a motion to strike out the entire clause relating 
to sugar, and the point of order was made against it that the entire 
schedule had not been read, and his motion was therefore declared to 
be applicable only to the first four lines of the schedule. 

I want that distinctly understood, because there will be motions made 
to strike ont other portions, and perhaps a motion to strike out the en- 
tire schedule after it shall have been perfected by the action of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. We want abundant time to submit and vote on 
those propositions. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That matter of course is in Committee 
of the Whole, and the House has no direct knowledge of it. The Chair, 
however, is informed that the motion of the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. VAN VoorHIs] covers the proposition to strike out all of the bill 
down to and including line 1052. 

That is right. 
of the 


Mr. 1 2 — of Michigan. b righ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is then the 1 
House that the proposition of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. HAs- 
KELL] covers the motion of the gentleman from New York and any 
proposition to amend that motion. 

The question being taken on the motion of Mr. HASKELL to limit 
debate it was agreed to. 

The motion of Mr. HASKELL that the House again resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. Burrows, of Michigan, in the 
chair, and resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 7313) to im- 
pose duties upon foreign imports, and for other p 

The CHAIRMAN. By order of the House all debate upon the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from New York to strike out the pending para- 
graph is limited to one minute. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. I only wish to say that our friends on the 
other side, when they want to protect something in their localities, an- 
nounce that they are for a tariff for revenue on that article, although 
we all know they mean protection. They fear to use the correct word. 

My friend from Texas is in favor of putting a tariff upon sugar for 


revenue, of course, as he was in favor of a tariff on lumber for revenue | 


yesterday when Texas lumber needed to be protected. But When weon 
this side of the House propose to put a tariff on something, some im- 
portant industry, they denounce it because it is protection. It seems to 
me this is not very consistent. Now, here is a chance for all these gen- 
tlemen who have the interests of the ‘‘toiling millions“ upon their 
heart and brain to come up and vote for the “toiling millions“ and let 
them have sugar free. I hope they will do so. 

The question being taken on the motion of Mr. Cox, of New York, 
there were—ayes 14, noes 120. 

Mr. COX, of New York. No quorum has voted. I demand tellers. 
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Tellers were ordered; and Mr. HASKELL and Mr. VAN VOORHIS were 
appointed. i 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 26, 
noes 132. 

So the amendment of Mr. Cox, of New York, was not agreed to. 

Mr. GIBSON. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out the pending clause and insert the following: 

All sugars not above 13 Dutch standard in color shall pay duty on their polar- 
iscope test as follows, namely : 

“All sugars not above No, 13 Dutch standard in color, all tank-bottoms, sirups of 
oo or of beet-juice, melada, concentrated melada, concrete and concen- 
trai molasses, testing by the 8 not above 75°, shall pay a duty of 
1.50 cents p pound; and for aa Aeg itional degree or fraction of a degree 
— 4 —— Led the polariscope test they pay five-hundredths of a cent per pound 

Mr. BROWNE. I move to amend the amendment by striking out 
s -hundredths,” so as to make the rate I cent” instead of ‘‘1 
cent and fifty-hundredths.’’ 

Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Chairman, the sugar industry in Louisiana was the 

of the war of 1812. In order to meet the burdens put upon the 
country by that war a tariff rate of 5cents per pound was imposed by the 
Government upon imported common sugars and 18 cents a pound upon 
refined From that time until 1846 the rate upon the lower grades 
of sugar never fell below 2} cents a pound, and upon the highergrades 
5 cents a pound. In the year 1846 the Robert J. Walker tariff was 
adopted and 30 per cent. ad valorem was imposed upon all the protected 
industries of the United States. In 1857 24 per cent. ad valorem was 
imposed upon all the protected industries. Under the protective policy 
of the tariff of 1816 capital and labor entered into this industry, and, 
notwithstanding the Robert J. Walker tariff, until 1861 more than 50 
— cent. of the sugar consumed in this country was produced in the 
tate of Louisiana —a tis and unprecedented development of an in- 
dustry originating in and maintained by the fiscal policyof the Govern- 
ment. 

We know the history of legislation since 1860. During the war, from 
1862 and down to 1870, in order to meet the obligations of this Govern- 
ment, to maintain its credit, this source of revenue was sought, and 3 
cents a pound was levied by the Government on the very lowest grade of 
sugar and 4 cents on the higher grades. That was the war rate—3 cents 
a pound. Gentlemen here talk about the present tariff on sugar being 
a war tariff. It is not true. I hope never to hear this incorrect and 
misleading statement made to this House. Three cents a pound was 
imposed upon the commonest sugars by the Federal Government during 
the civil war. But in 1870, five yearsafter the close of the war, the rate 
was reduced to 1} cents upon the commonest article of sugar and 2 cents 
a pound upon all sugar that tested above No. 10 of the Dutch standard. 

But I wish this Committee of the Whole to bear- in mind one impor- 
tant fact in this legislation, that the cost of the production of all sugars 
below No. 13 is the same. It requires the same machinery, the same 
labor, the same land, the same climate, the same apparatus, to make 
all under No. 13, however much their market value may differ. 
The difference in their market value is created by our tariff and the re- 
finers. So that until 1870, mark it well, all sugars under No. 12 were 
taxed at the same rate. But in 1870 a tax of 1} cents a pound was im- 
posed upon these low-grade sugars which had never before been taxed 
less than 2} cents, and which were taxed during the whole civil war 3 
cents a pound. 

This source of revenue was not only the mainstay of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the second war of independence as well as during the civil 
war, but it is the mainstay of the revenue of every civilized govern- 
ment except one on the face of the earth; and the tariff on sugar to-day 
in the United States is less than it is in France or Germany or the 
Netherlands or Russia or Italy. 

Gentlemen say that this industry to-day is insignificant. I admit, 
sir, that under the strokes of the civil war it went down from 250,000 
tons to 5,000 tons. There is no part of this land which suffered so much 
as the r region in Louisiana during the civil strife. The garden 
spot of that State was made a scene of desolation, because in addition 
to fire and sword there came the floods, and the accumulations of many 
generations were swept away almost in the twinkle of the eye. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. KASSON. I will take the floor and yield my time to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. GIBSON]. 

Mr. GIBSON. Iam obliged to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, instead of 3 cents a pound or 2 cents a pound 
or the Robert J. Walker tariff of 30 per cent. ad valorem, which gave 
us our machinery and all we consumed, our hats, our clothing, our 
boots, our shoes, and everything we consumed at 30 per cent. ad va- 
lorem, we had 1} cents only a pound from 1870 to 1875 on the lowest 
grade of sugar, and that the grade, the barrier, which protects the 
ducer in Louisiana. Is it reasonable to expect that a people who bad 
been exhausted by civil contentions and whose whole social system was 
shattered and revolutionized should in a few years recover and keep 


step with the Ls eer development of rich, and homoge- 
t of one-tenth, 
, one-sixth of 


neous and trium communities? Yet 8 
as stated by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. wu 
the sugar consumed in this country to-day is produced in Louisiana, al- 
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though there has been a loss of between one-third and one-fourth of 
the crop by the inundation of last spring. 

There are not less than a million and a half acres ready for the plow 
and adapted to the cultivation of cane in Louisiana. Not wild lands, 
but a million and a half acres that in a few years might be converted 
into broad fields of waving cane if you would give them protection, or even 
the Robert J. Walker tariffon everything, for our compensation under this 
system would be in an increase of consumption and in getting all we 
consume at a lower price. The purchasing power of our sugar would 
be greater. 

Do you gentlemen from New England and from Pennsylvania and 
Ohio, who constitute almost the jority of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, who framed this bill, intend that all you produce shall be 
protected at the highest rates and all you consume shall be free? Is 
that your doctrine? Can you afford to stand on so narrow a platform 
and expect the people of this country to commit its destinies to your 
keeping? Will the sacrifice of Louisiana meet the demand for reduc- 
tion of taxation? I warn my friend [Mr. CANDLER] from New En- 
gland, who is seeking here to apply the ad valorem system to the other 
end of the continent—25 per cent. for the producer in Louisiana and 
35 per cent. for the refiner in Boston 

Mr. CANDLER, I should like to ask the gentleman a question. I 
say the refiners have but 10 per cent., and you charge them 25 per 
cent. on the raw material. All we ask is 10 per cent. protection. 

Mr. GIBSON. There is no raw material in this thing. I wish to say 
to the gentleman the pig- iron, the iron ore, here is the sugar- cane. We 
ask no protection on the raw material; but the lowest grades of sugar 
require immense capital to produce them, costly apparatus, and they 
are in no sense raw material. It is a question with the Cuban planter 
whether he boils his sugar to one grade or another. There is no raw 
material in it. The lower grades of sugar may be lifted in Boston as 
cheaply as in Cuba and to the higher grades, and no differences of pro- 
tection are needed and none have ever been given in the history of the 
country. 

After the emancipation of slavery in Jamaica and the other English 
possessions in 1834 one hundred million dollars was voted the plant- 
ers; and when the question was presented tothe English Parliament 
whether thereshould be discrimination in favor of free sugar and against 
slave sugar, there was no hesitation in determining it. I wish gen- 
tlemen would read the debate—Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates—I 
hold in my hand upon this subject. I should like to read the ring- 
ing words of Thomas Clarkson, the great leader of the Emancipation 
party in England. I should like to read from Gladstone, whose father 
was a sugar planter, when he insisted on discriminating in favor of the 
free sugars of Jamaica.. I should like to read from Disraeli and from 
Lord Brougham, and Hume, and Peel, and Bentinck, if my time per- 
mitted. They all united in the establishment of differential duties 
between foreign produce reared by manacled and fettered hands, and 
the produce of their colonies—the industry of freemen. They declared 
that if there was any conscience in emancipation they must discrimi- 
nate; that the relation between Jamaica free and Cuba slave lifted the 
question out of the domain of political economy into the higher plane 
of morality. What did the great Irish orator, Daniel O'Connell, say? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. CANDLER. Iwill take the floor and yield my time to my col- 


eague. 
Mr. GIBSON. I thank my colleague. What did the Irish orator 
O'Connell say? 

Mr. BAYNE. I do not object to the gentleman going on, but I want 
to y that those who are opposed to putting a duty on sugar desire to be 

Mr. TUCKER. They will have full time to be heard. 

Mr. BROWNE. Ido not want to object; but I hope, when my friend 
from Louisiana has concluded, opportunity will be given to the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER) and the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. CARLISLE] to oppose this amendment. [Laughter. 

Mr. GIBSON. I hope, sir, that the gentleman from old Virginia and 
the gentleman from Kentucky will be heard. But if they are heard 
I think they will be heard speaking in the same language that Glad- 
stone and Robert Peel held, and in the language of all the great states- 
men and leaders who have illustrated the annals of British history, and 
of the veteran gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY]. 

Mr. CALKINS. Let me ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. GIBSON. I would like very much for the gentleman from 
Indiana to give me his attention while I read the remarks of O’Connell: 


The question, he said, is cheap sugar with slavery or dearer without it. 
It is nething else than the repetition of the children's fable—the large loaf and 
the father's curse upon it. It is a farce to propose to let in the sugar of Cuba and 
of Brazil and at the same time to continue emancipation in Jamaica, 


Sir, the gentlemay from Indiana [Mr. eye aay, said that he was in 
favor of stopping the gap” between the free labor of the United 
States and the oppressed labor of England, Germany, and France. But 
where is the gentleman found when it is proposed now ‘‘to stop the 
gap between slave labor abroad and his own countrymen, the poor, 

hted freed poe that are holding up their hands in appeal to 
this House not to sacrifice them to the degrading and cruel competi- 
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tion of the slave and the cooly in the tropics, not to deprive them by 
thisraid upon their industry of their hard-earned competency and the 
opportunity to fit themselves to discharge intelligently and with fidel- 
ity the duties of American citizenship? What is the response? 

Will not the gentleman from Indiana, always so firm, aid us to erect 
or rather to maintain a barrier against the product of slave labor, and that 
labor that is the most cruel form of oppression the ingenuity of man has 
ever devised—I mean cooly labor? We will keep the cooly out of Cal- 
ifornia, but admit the productions of his labor from the Pacific Islands 
free, to oppress and overwhelm our own countrymen engaged in the 
sugar culture. We will keep peonage out of our own country but by a 
treaty build up a vast industry in Mexico to compete with our own coun- 
trymen in sugar as an industry of peons and Chinese to be imported. 
We stand by California in her contest for free and educated and Christian 
labor. I know my candid and distinguished colleague [Mr. PAGE] will 
stand by Louisiana now. 

I will say to the gentleman from Massachusetts, beware how you touch 
the system of equality as between the States in their burdens and privi- 
l I have seen at the wharf at the port of New Orleans freights 
offered under the British flag for one-half of what they were offered under 
the American flag to convey our produce to the Eastern seaports, but 
the navigation act, passed in the interest of New England, compelled us 
to ship every pound of sugar and molasses on New England bottoms. 
What a bounty to our friends in the East! 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Louisiana has 


expired. 

Mr. WASHBURN. IfIcan be recognized I will yield the floor to 
the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROWNE. Oh, well; let us have something like an equal chance. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the suggestion of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota, that he yield his time to the gentleman 
Louisiana? 

Mr. BRIGGS. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Hampshire objects. 
[Cries of ‘Oh, no !”] 

Mr. BRIGGS. I think we have had enough of this debate already. 

Mr. CALKINS. Then I will take the floor for the purpose of ask- 
ing a question for information in my own time, and I think the gen- 
tleman will not withhold the information now, inasmuch as I can not 
yield to him all of the time allotted to me under the objection which 
has been mode. I want to know what the cost is, if he can give the 
information, of producing sugar in Cuba under the present system in 
comparison with the cost in this country? 

Mr. GIBSON. I was about to come to that. 

Mr. CALKINS. I will yield so much of my time as is necessary to 
enable the gentleman to answer that question. 

Mr. GIBSON. I have a statement, and as this is the business atti- 
tude of the question I will dwell upon it somewhat in detail. I have 
here a statement made by the Committee on Ways and Means of the 
Forty-sixth Congress; and I think perhaps I will not violate any of the 
proprieties in saying it was made by asub-committee of which General 
Garfield was a member. He said it was the most philosophical and 
satisfactory treatment of the sugar question that he had ever seen. I 
will say it was made by my friend from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER]. I 
will therefore state, because this discussion is all idle unless we know 
exactly what the unit of value is, this in response to the inquiry of the 
gentleman from Indiana—— 

Mr. CALKINS. That is exactly what I want to know, because if I 
can know what that is then I will be able to determine how we can 

te the duty upon it. 

Ir. GIBSON. It costs to make melada in the producing countries, 
as shown by an investigation of the matter for eleven years, 3.3 cents; 
it costs to make No. 7 sugar, 3.9; it costs 4.5—butI will publish this 
table in my remarks and quote also from the report of the Committee 
on Ways and Means of the last Congress: 

By evidence before the committee, as well as from the report of the late Pro- 
fessor 12 the test of average saccharine strength of sugar naturally of No. 7 
and under, by color, is 82°. Oneauthority places it as high as 84°, But, compar- 
ing this with the test of the superior classes, the committee felt justified in pro- 
viding that any sugar of No.7 and under by Dutch standard testing over 85° 
of strength should be dutiable in the next highest class. 

The committee thought that, as the refining sugars now were dutiable at spe- 
cific rates nearly equivalent to about 50 per cent. ad valorem, and as the refined 
sugars are at a rate ranging up to 61, 64, and 68 per cent. ad valorem, the reduc- 
tion of duties on the distributive or consumable sugars above 13 to a specific duty 
equivalent to 50 per cent. ad valorem would secure oe fraud, give ample 
revenue, reduce prices of consumable rs to the people, and settle this 
much-vexed question on fair terms to all 

The comm will now compare the present and proposed rates of duty on 


the various classes: 
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There were alternative p tions to this bill, proposed as a substitute there- 
for, of an ad valorem duty of 50, 45, and 40 per cent., and also for a reduction 
of specs duty to an equivalent of these lower rates, These were rejected in 
committee, 

Another pro tion was made to put the same duty on all sugars of No. 13 
Dutch stand: and under. The objection to this, which had many advocates, 
was that thus the same duty was imposed on sugars ranging from 3 cents up to 
6cents per pound, This was u flagrant departure from the ad valorem prin- 


ciple, 
The committee therefore report the accompanying bill to the House with a 
favorable recommendation. 


Prices verified by Bureau of Statistics, 
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Mr. BRUMM. Where is the gentleman referring to? 


Mr. GIBSON. In Cuba. It costs between 5 and 5.5 cents to make 
it in Louisiana 

Mr. CALKINS. And about 3.5 in Cuba? 

Mr. GIBSON. Yes; between 3 and 4 in Cuba. 

Mr. CALKINS. Now I want to ask the gentleman from Louisiana 
another question: whether or not the sugar-planter in Louisiana or the 
laborer that works in the field wants a higher tariff than that which 
closes up the difference between the two? 

Mr. GIBSON. The price of labor in Cuba and in the countries which 
produce the sugar that competes with ours is 25 cents a day. The 
price we pay for labor on the sugar plantations in Louisiana is about a 
dollar a day. 

Mr. CALKINS. Now, what will be the difference so as to put the 
sugars of those other countries and the sugars of Louisiana in the mar- 
ket exactly on an equality? 


Mr. GIBSON. I think we should have a 8 of about Stes 
cent. ad valorem or 2} cents a pound upon all sugars below 13, 3} 


on all above. 
Mr. CALKINS. That is on below 13 Dutch standard? 
Mr. GIBSON. Onallsugars. isis the rate, you will observe from 
Congress, allowed by the Ways 


the eh and bill presented in the last 
and Means Committee after a full hearing. 

I ͤ think the refiners should have an equal protection, so that the rates 
should be ye ao just to a 3 ss 
Some gentlemen have contended that sugar is a perishing product 
Louisiana. They are in error. The sugar-plant has become accli- 
2 5 and yields nearly twice as much to the acre in Louisiana as in 

Cu 

Mr. CALKINS. I want this information if the gentleman can give 
it: I want to know if in his calculation heincludes simply the price of 
labor, or whether he includes the price ef lands, the ce in cli- 
mate, the difference in the cost of machinery, and the like; whether 
. of 45 per cent. ad valorem covers all this or only the price 
of labor. 

Mr. GIBSON. I spoke of the difference in the price of labor. Bev- 
enty per cent. of every pound, of every ton of sugar represents labor. 

Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. BROWNE. It is impossible for any gentleman in the discussion 
of this question to put himself properly on the record in the short 
gees of five minutes. I think gentlemen have experienced that 

ifficulty. 

Mr. TU CKER. If my friend WII allow mea moment I will endeavor 
to see that he shall have full time. 

Mr. BROWNE. I would very much prefer that the gentleman from 
Virginia should occupy his own time of five minutes when I conclude, 
because I am sure he is with me on this question. [Laughter. ] 

Now, I have so far as I have engaged in this discussion intimated 
that I would be in favor of putting sugar on the free-list. That I would 
prefer. I, however, am always willing to recognize facts, the inexorable 


logic of facts. I do not believe it would be possible to do that, consid- 
ering the temper of the committee. I shall therefore ask from time to 
time as this schedule is read to reduce the duty so as to make it fair 
and equitable. 

If I understand correctly the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Grpson] 
he concedes that at present only one-fifth of the sugar product consumed 
in this country is raised in the United States. Now I submit the ques- 
tion whether it is fair to the consumers of this country to tax them at 
rates varying from 3—I have the figures before me—from 3 to 3} cents 
per pound upon every pound that is consumed; in other words, that are 
equivalent, say, to an average of 3 cents. We pay, therefore, $2.40 for 
the purpose of protecting the planter in the production of twenty 
pounds. That is the proposition, the plain proposition from which 
there can be no escape. It is said to us that in order to make the sugar 

roduct in the United States we shall pay those who produce it here 
2.40 for every twenty pounds they uce. 

Mr. HORR. Does the gentleman not omit the fact that four-fifths 
of this money is in the Treasury and belongs to the people who pay it? 

Mr. BROWNE. I would be willing to look at that side of the prop- 
osition if the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horr] did not belong to 
that class of gentlemen who believe in protecting American industries 
when almost the entire production is of American manuſhetories, and 
where the Treasury receives but five or ten cents of the hundred cents 
paid on the commodity. 

I announced at the outset—and I desire to be consistent, although I 
have very little regard for consistency when I believe a position I have 
assumed is wrong—I announced at the outset that I am in favor of 
protecting American industries that need protection, so that by being 
fostered they may be built up somewhere into the neighborhood of the 
American or home demand. I regard this sugarindustry in this light. 
There are climatic reasons why with all the protection we may be able 
to give it it can never reach, it can never evenapproximate ey 
we shall require for home consumption. Therefore any protection 
may give it would not tend to increase the product, but would be sim- 
ply and purely a tax or almost entirely a tax upon the whole body of 
consumers. 

As a mere proposition I do not see anything particularly unjust in that. 
But let me say to gentlemen on the other side—[Here the hammer 
fell.] Just a single sentence more. I am in favor of imposing a tax 
when it is to be collected simply as a tax upon luxuries, that will be paid 
by those who can afford it, and relieving as far as may be the tax upon 
the body of consumers of a product that enters into every family and is 
present on every table in the land. That may be Democratic or it may 
be Republican doctrine. I wait to hear from my friend from Virginia 
[Mr. TUCKER]. 

Mr. TUCKER. Do you want more time? 

Mr. BROWNE. I prefer you should occupy your own time. 

Mr. TUCKER. I wanted to give time to the gentleman from Indi- 
ana. 

Mr. BROWNE. Iam obliged to the gentleman. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, I amin favor of extending an adequate 
protection to our sugar interests. If I held to the Democratic dogma that 
a tariff duty was a tax; if I had voted as Democratic members have done 
for the past three weeks on the former provisions of this bill; if I believed 
the cost of the article was in every instance increased by exactly the 
duty levied thereon, I would vote for free sugar. But, sir, I do not 
believe any such rot, and I am glad to observe that the Democrats of 
this House, notwithstanding their former professions and votes, do not 
believe in it when the interests of their Democratic friends in Louisiana 
are threatened. I was gratified to observe in the vote just taken that 
the distinguished free-trade Democratic leaders on the opposite side, 
followed by the rank and file, placed themselves on record as against 
their former action. $ 

I was pleased to see such distinguished gentleman as Mr. TUCKER 
of Virginia, Mr. MORRISON of Illinois, Mr. CARLISLE of Kentucky, 
Mr. HATCH of Missouri, Mr. SPRINGER of Illinois, and Mr. WHEELER 
of Alabama, and ether gentlemen who for the past three weeks have been 
declaiming against monopolies and in favor of what they claimed to be 
the interest of the laboring men, crowd the space in front of the Speaker’s 
desk and pass between the tellers in favor of protecting sugar. Sir, I 
am in favor of protecting every industry and every interest where the 
labor of America comes in competition with the labor of Europe, Asia, 
or the islands of the seas. 

I am opposed to placing on the same basis the American producer and 
manufacturer who employs American labor in Louisiana at $1 per day 
and the Cuban producer who employs cooly labor at 25 cents per day 
and less. The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Grsson] has stated on 
this floor that it costs fully 2 cents per pound more to produce raw sugar 
in Louisiana than it does in Cuba, and that fully 70 per cent. of the 
cost of producing every pound of raw sugar was labor. Such being the 


case, I am in favor of extending to the Louisiana planter such protection 
as will cover this gap in labor, which is all this section of the bill does. 

Sir, I am in favor of extending to the planter, manufacturer, and 
laborer of Louisiana the same protection that I ask for the manufact- 
urer, the farmer, and the laborerin my district, who work on the furm, 
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in the shop, in the dust and smoke of our mills or the damp and dark 
of our mines. 

I am in favor of competition in every branch of production and in- 
dustry. I am opposed toevery class of monopolies. I would, however, 
so encourage the growth of our industries that competition would be 
between American manufacturers, producers, and laborers, and not be- 
tween American and foreign. The Democratic members of this House 
have by their votes and action thus far shown a determination to en- 
co production and manufacturing abroad. Whenever an oppor- 
tunity has presented itself to offer a premium to the foreign producer, | 
manufacturer, and laborer, the gentlemen on the other side are always | 
found to favor it; we on this side always oppose it. | 

Every man engaged in manufacturing abroad takes the liveliest in- 
terest in and heartily indorses all they have thus far done. Every man 

in importation of foreign manufactured goods indorses every | 
vote the gentlemen on the other side have yet cast, save and alone the | 
one in favor of protecting sugar. Our Democratic friends on the other 
side favor competition of Americans with foreigners; we favor home com- | 
petition. To assert that by levying a-protective tariff on foreign man- | 
ufactures coming in competition with our domestic product encourages | 
monopolies is based on the false premises that but a single firm or in- 
dividual will engage in producing the articles protected. 

Capital will always be attracted to any industry which assures large 
or remunerative profits. This will encourage competition at home, 
and prevent the evil results flowing from monopolies. Possibly for a 
time the pioneer may reap large profits, but this very occurrence will 
bring its own corrective. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox] 
says it prevents our buying where we can buy cheapest. I admit it. 
I am opposed to the principle of buying where we can buy cheapest, if 
the cheapest market is the foreign one, and we can ourselyes manu- 
facture or produce thearticle. Under such circumstances cheaper goods 
means either purchasing abroad and the destruction of our own indus- 
tries or a reduction of wages and of the cost of producing the article to 
a point where we can compete with foreign manufactures. The ma- 
jority of the people of the country are not in favor of this policy of fos- 
tering foreign manufactures and legislating in the interest of foreign 
labor at the expense of our own. 

The majority of the people of this country are not in favor of “a tariff 
for revenue only.“ The fear that such a policy might be inaugurated 
has already prostrated trade throughout this country and aroused labor 
to the danger which threatens it. It is a common thing to hear charged 
on this floor that our domestic manufacturers are thieyes, robbers, and 
monopolists. Sir, it is not the capitalists that would in the end suffer 
by the triumph of the free-trade or ‘tariff for revenue only“ policy. 
Temporarily they undoubtedly would, but at last capital would seek 
investment elsewhere and the 8,000,000 of adult people in this coun- 
try whose only capital is their labor would be the real sufferers, 

I received in the morning’s mail the following resolutions adopted by 
twomass-meetings of workingmen held in two of the manufacturing cen- 
ters of the district I represent, one having been held in Sharon, Pennsyl- 
vania, on the evening of February 10, 1883, the other in West Middlesex, 
Pennsylvania, February 12, 1883. These meetings were composed of 
workingmen, organized by workingmen, officered by workingmen, and 
addressed by workingmen. The resolutions, prepared by workingmen, 
voice the sentiments of 10,000 workingmen who labor on the farm, 
in the shop, in the mill, and the mine, in my home county. No ‘‘ thieves, 
robbers, or monopolists“ had any part or lot in those meetings, but 
they represented the intelligence and integrity of the respective com- 
munities. They protest against a reduction of duties below those rec- 
ommended by the Tariff Commission, as calculated to paralyze many 
industries directly affected, and all others indirectly, by the importation 
under lower duties of large quantities of foreign merchandise and manu- 
factures and the exportation of the precious metals to pay for the same, 
and the precipitation of another financial crisis. 

These resolutions are as follows: 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT THE SHARON MASS MEETING. 
SHARON, Mercer County, PA., February 10, 1883. 
Resolved, That we, the workingmen of Sharon, in mass meeting assembled, em- 
plo in the manufacture of merchant iron, nails, metal, and cast-iron in all their 
various forms, and of various other industries, hereby moes against the tariff 
hills of the Finance Committee of the Senate and of the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House as calculated to paralyze many industries directly affected 
andall others indirectly by the importation under lower duties of large quantities 
of foreign me and manufactures, and the exportations of the precious 
metals to pay for the same, and the precipitation of another financial crisis. 
That Congress is hereby prayed to pass a bill similar to the one rec- 
ommended by the Tariff Commission, or none at all. 
Resolved, That we are opposed to any change in the tariff policy without an 
a to the country first being had. 
a copy of these resolutions, attested by the officers of this meet- 
ing, be sent to the Senatorsand Representatives in Congress from Pennsylvania. 
JOHN AMBLER, President. 
JOHN I. DAVIS, Secretary. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT THE WEST MIDDLESEX MEETING. 


The following resolutions were adopted at a mass-meeting of the 
workingmen of West Middlesex, on February 12, 1883. 


feed thousands of furnaces, enabling them in turn to supply our rolling-mills 
with crude iron to refine and forward to our steel works, rolling-mills, and our 
countless other manufactories scattered all over our broad land; 

Whereas by the fostering and protective policy workingmen have prospered; 
we have been enabled to educate ourchildren; many from our ranks have been 
elevated to positions of honor and trust, and labor and the laborer have been 
honored as nowhere else in this wide world; 

Whereas at the last session of Congress a law was passed directing the Presi- 
dent to appoint a commission to investigate existing laws and suggest needed 
changes growing out of the changed condition of our manufactories, to the end 
that all our industries might be equitably protected and the interests of the 
masses promoted ; 

Whereas we are alarmed at the action of Congress in attempting to reduce the 
tariff on certain articles of iron and steel, which would compel us to compete 
with thestarved and pauperized laborer of Europe and reduce us to their Pres- 
ent deplorable condition, where, in thousands of cases, it requires the efforts of 
husband, wife, and little children, both boys and girls, to keep them from act- 
ual starvation: Therefore, 

Be it resolved, That we are not satisfied with the schedule fixed by the Tariff 
Commission and are opposed to the phe xe reduction of duty on manufactured 
iron, aud ask that the duty be increased from & to $9 Be ton on pig-iron or one- 
half the duty on finished bar, and also that the duty be increased from $8 to $12 

rton on scrap-iron, or two-thirds the duty on bar iron, and that the duty on 
tin-plate be increased to 3 cents per pound. 

Resolved, With due respect to the law-making powers, we demand speedy ac- 
tion in passing a new tariff law increasing the duties on iron as above. The de- 
lay and fears of a reduction are already causing gloom and depression, witha cor- 
responding gleeful anticipation of increased trade in other countries. 

‘esolved, The capital of Pennsylvania being extensively invested in the pro- 
duction of coal, iron, and other mineralsin which the laboring classes are deeply 
interested, that in the selection of persons to represent us in the State and na- 
tional Legislatures private opinions and public acts of candidates on this subject 
should be closely scrutinized, and we pledge ourselves hereafter to give this 
matter our special attention and to support no man for such a position who is 
not decidedly in favor of protection to American labor. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be sent to our Representatives in 
Congress, and that they are hereby urged to give the subject immediate atten- 
tion. 


I commend the resolution to the Democratic side of this House, which 
has been continuously talking and voting for lower duties. I com- 
mend them to those Democrats who have been decrying the present 
tariff policy of the Republican party and of the country as the sum 
of all villainies.’’ -I commend them to the gentlemen on the other side 
who have so tenderly for weeks past been pleading for the laborer. I 
commend them to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. TOWNSHEND], 
who has assured this House and the country that the present bill was 
concocted by a corrupt lobby. I commend them to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Cox], who characterized ‘incidental protection“ as 
incidental robbery, and who has tragically said that the only differ- 


| ence between incidental protection and direct protection was that one 


was highway robbery while the other was burglary.” 

In confirmation of my position that home competition will afford 
adequate competion in all our industries, not excepting our iron, I cite 
the declaration made on the floor by the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. HEWITT] that pig-iron could be and is being produced in his State 
for $13 per ton, including cost of materials, labor, &c., and that of this 
price $12 was labor. It is further claimed by Representatives from the 
State of Tennessee that the same product can be produced in that 
State at the furnace at a total cost of $11 to $12 per ton. Assuming 
this to be true, no localities are more interested in a protective tariff 
on iron than those States. So soon as a settled protective policy is cs- 
aes capital will flow to those States and develop their latent 
wealth. 

In Pennsylvania, under the most favorable circumstances, pig-iron can 
not be produced at the furnaces at less than $18 per ton, using native 
ores, $16 of which is wages; using the higher grades of ores, and pro- 
ducing a higher grade or iron, it can not be produced for less than $20 
per ton. The protection of our manufacturing industries is not a local 
matter. The protection of our iron industry is not alone a P. l- 
vania interest. Two-thirds of the States and Territories of the Union 
are interested directly or indirectly in this industry. 

Let us establish a settled policy of protection. Let it be known that 
a given protection is to continue in this country for the next decade. 
Assure capital of certainty and rest. This done, and capital will seek 
those sections where nature has located her richest mines, and Alabama, 
Georgia, Missouri, Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia, and other States, 
rich in minerals, will in the near future vie with Pennsylvania for 
supremacy in the iron industry; their valleys will be lit up with the 
fires of forges and furnaces, and the hum of industry will enliven and 
enrich the homes of their people. 

Mr. BAYNE and Mr. HATCH moved to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Brices). That is not in order; there are 
now two amendments pending. The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Gipson] moves to strike out the paragraph and insert what has been 
read by the Clerk, and the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BROWNE] 
moves to amend that amendment. 

Mr. BROWNE. I will withdraw my amendment to the amendment. 


Mr. BAYNE. I renew it. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will ize the gentleman from 


Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE], and after he shall have concluded he will 
recognize the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HATCH]. 
Mr. BAYNE. There is one thing settled, so faras this controversy is 


Whereas under a protective tariff the industries of our land have been | Concerned, by the law of nature, and no act of this Congress will over- 
It is that the tropical plant, sugar-cane, can not be 


wonderfully developed, our mines have yielded bountifully of raw material to 


come that law, 
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successfully raised in this country in competition with warmer climates. | No. 1.— Table showing the 


We may talk about slave labor, talk about cheap labor, and all that 
sort of thing 

Mr. BLANCHARD, Will the gentleman yield for a correction? 

Mr. BAYNE. No, I cannot. Ihave butafewminutes. As I said, 
you may talk about slave labor and all that sort of thing, but you can 
never overcome that law of nature by any law of Congress you may enact. 
It will continue to operate as long as this country may endure. 

Mr. ELLIS. Thegentleman had better understand present facts be- 
fore he undertakes to become the prophet of the future. 

Mr. BAYNE. It is a result of this law of nature, which is a law 
controlling the growth of population as well as the products of the soil, 
that the consumption of imported sugar will increase in an inverse ratio 
to the amount produced in this country. 

Mr. HORR. How do you know that? 

Mr. BAYNE. Because it is a fact abundantly demonstrated by past 
experience. The disproportion between the consumption and the home 
production has been constantly increasing, until the domestic produc- 
tion is not now more than one-tenth of the amount consumed. 

The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. GIBSON] selected a single year 
when he said the production of sugar in this country supplied one-half 
the consumption. He selected the year 1860, when the product was 
459,410 hogsheads. Now, if you will look at the production of former 
years you will find that it ran almost up to that amount in 1853; then 
it decreased in 1854, 1855, and 1856, and then increased again a little, 
and has finctuated and varied all the way through. 

Mr. ELLIS. There has been a steady increase almost constantly. 


Mr. BAYNE. If you will give me time I will yield to any amount 
of interruptions. 

Mr. GIBSON. I stated the average production. 

Mr. BAYNE. I will state another fact; take this industry since it 


has got fairly under way in the South and you will find that it has 
varied from year to tear. In 1871 it was 128,461 hogsheads; in 1873 it 
was only 89,000 hogsheads; in 1878 it was 127,000 hogsheads; in 1879 it 
was 213,000 hogsheads; in 1880 it was 160.000 hogsheads; in 1881 it was 
218,000 hogsheads, and in 1882 it was only 122,000 hogsheads, thus show- 
ing a constant variation and fluctuation from anything like a settled 
standard. 

Yet gentlemen here assume that this industry falls within the prin- 
ciple of protection, when it is as certain as fate itself that we never can 
produce more than one-tenth or one-twelfth of the quantity consumed 
in this country. That is not the meaning of the protective policy. The 
theory of protection is that the industries which can become successful 
and supply the demand for their products should be fostered and en- 
couraged; and no protectionist who knows anything about the policy 
ever asked that an impossible industry should be fostered at the expense 
of the people. 

One gentleman has challenged my protection principles. Sir, I chal- 
lenge the consistency of any man on this floor who, as a protectionist, can 
support the proposition of this bill relating to sugar. Nay, more; I 
challenge with the greatest vigor and the greatest emphasis those gen- 
tlemen who have stood up here day after day and insisted upon reliev- 
ing the farmers from the tax they are compelled to pay, say these gen- 
tlemen, on theiriron, their woolen goods, their cotton goods, their glass, 
and so on; those gentlemen who have appealed for a light duty on win- 
dow-glass, so that God's sunlight might stream in upon the poorer 
classes; those gentlemen who insist that we tax everything that goes 
into use by the farmer; the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TucKER], the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE], the gentleman from Ili- 
nois [Mr. TOWNSHEND], whose appeals have thrilled the audiences in 
the galleries, all those gentlemen who have made appeal after appeal 
to relieve the distressed families of the land, the poor peopleof the land, 
from this burden of taxation; and yet when this local and sectional in- 
dustry comes here and demands pepe every one of them passes be- 
tween the tellers and votes for the greatest burden that is imposed by 
tariff legislation upon the consumers of the country. 

There is no other burden imposed by tariff legislation upon the con- 
sumers of the country to-day that equals the burden imposed by this 
duty on sugar. [Here the hammer fell.] I will only call attention to 
some statistics which I have here: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF STATISTICS, 
Washington, D. C., February 7, 1883. 

Dear Sm: In compliance with your memorandum request of the 5th instant, 
I have the honor to inclose herewith tables showing— 

No. 1, The quantitiesand values of free and dutiablesugar * * è imported 
during the ten years ended June 30, 1882. 

No. 2. The quantities and values ofsugar * imported from each foreign 
country during the year ended June 30, 1882. 

No, 3, The quantities of imported sugar, melada, molasses * * * entered 
for consumption in the United States, with rates and amounts of duty collected ; 
also the consumption and duty per capita each year from 1867 to 1882, inclusive. 

No. 4. The quantities of sugar and molasses * * * produced in the State 
of Louisiana year from 1850 to inclusive 


No. 5. The quantities of sugar and molasses * produced in each State 
in 1869 and 1879, " 


Very respectfully, 


JOSEPH NIMMO, In., Chief of Bureau, 
Hon, Tomas M. Bayne, M. C., 
House of 


n quantities and values of dutiable sugar imported into the 
Undied States during the ten years coded TASA BO TD 


Pounds. | 


Years ended June 30— Dollars. 
1, 454, 633, 71 77, 994,7 
1,594, 345, 633 2.22 107 
1, 695, 741, 604 | 70, 116, 959 
1,414, 274,504 | 55,704,588 
1, 584,471,612 | 81, 215,547 
1, 475, 563,698 | 69,649,837 
1,741, 781,041 | 67,828, 757 
1,731, 405, 439 | 74,717,935 
1, 857, 674, 710 1 354, 
1, 873, 625, 153, 


No. 2.—Table showing the quantities and values of sugar imported 
country into the United States „ „1882. 


Dutiable. 
Countries from which imparted, | — — 
Brown sugar. | Refined sugar. 
Pounds. | Dollars. | Pounds. | Dollars. 
437,848 21, 955 
228, 683,398 | 8, 446,779 
3, 211, 658 148, 708 
1, 057, 989 38,317 
6, 179, 680 279, 149 . so ocaoe 
59, 952, 340 
398, 693 
3 10, 334, 008 
England .... A 5,085,767 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
and Prince Edward Island 6, H6, 428 
Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, and 
the Northwestern Territory..... 105, 040 
British Columbia.. 25 | 
British West Indies 70, O44, 291 
British Guiana... 64, 457, 685 
British Honduras.. i 2,867, 
Leun 22 Y, 890, 328 
British possessions in Africa and | 
adjacent islands. 8 2, O64, 100 | 
e e ATE ONTA 
53, 


nish possessions, all other k 
United States of Colombia. . . g | 
79,286 | 6,830 


1. 878, 540, 08 $3,147,135 | 


showing the 8 of imported sugar, melada, and molasses en- 
United States, the average rates of duty, and amounts 
of duty received ; also the consumption and duty per capita during the years ended 
une 30 from 1867 to 1882, inclusive : 
SUGAR, BROWN, AND ALL OTHER (FROM HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, FREE OF DUTY). 


— 
E uani es ani ues, E E 
8 | Quantities and val 2 2 2 | 
£ 3 2 g$ E 
z ; = 
3 > # se | ss 8 
* — ; E — Bos 
8 — & © 8 5 2 2 
z 3 8 2 323 
TS s | $ |R|? 
3 = 
85 Š a < S 8988 
Pounds. Dollars. Lbs. | Cis. 
336, 786, 240 28,497,998 | 25.87 | 78.70 
997, 298, 331 “| 30.359.400 | 27.10 | 82.51 
007,625, 757 30,645,235 | 26.69 | 81.17 
183, 089, 146 35,986,347 | 30:68 | 93.33 
166, 394, 287 29,690,522 | 29,49 | 75.06 
346, 942. 50 | 2.07 Cents 27,876,769 | 33.17 | 68.66 
378, 498. 832 | 2.05 Cents.. 28. 228.300 | 33.03 | 67.68 
511, 456,915 2.02 Cents. 30,492,526 | 35.27 | 71.15 
575, 893, 944 2.12 cents. 33,390,643 | 35.77 | 75.76 
561, 880,545 | 2.41 cents. 37,625,064 | 34.47 | 83.03 
455, 387,854 | 2.36 cents.....| 34,337,350 | 31,87 | 73.65 
552, 875,112 | 2, 34 cents. 36,387,464 | 32.99 | 75,83 
598, 461, 986 | 2.33 cents.....| 37,294,197 | 33.50 | 75.50 
502, 261, 958 2. 40 cents.....| 39,107,256 | 32.98 | 77.98 
869, 178, 898 |......do...........| 45,933,045 | 37.82 | 89.26 
913, 896, 455 2. 44 cents.....| 46,711,795 | 38.25 | 88.47 
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No. 3.—Table showing the quantities of imported sugars, &. Continued. 


MELADA OR CONCENTRATED MOLASSES, 


Quantities and values. 8 š E 
J $ 
* $ k = 
5 > — f 
eu | & 
$ 3 | $i} 
é — 8 
3 b 7 8 2 
2 2 È 
2 £ s 
8 < 8 [8 
Dollars. Gallons. Cts. 
neben 72,494 0.08 | 0.20 
88,570 0. 10 0.24 
278, 672 0.30 | 0.74 
832, 694 0.86 | 2.16 
060, 976 1.65 | 2,68 
988, 678 1.61 2.43 
1 606,270 | 2.57 3.85 
18, 998, 793 3.11 4.66 
press 73, 269, 442 1.66 | 2.88 
96, 813,354 | 2.11 4.00 
49, 930, 944 1.07 | 2.00 
36, 687, 963 0.76 | 1.43 
41 771, 607 0.83 | 1.56 
33, 632,050 | 0.67 | 1.26 
20, 885, 028 0.40 | 0.75 
14, 265, 039 0.27 0.50 
1 
MOLASSES (FROM HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, FREE OF DUTY). 
Dollars, Gullons. Cts, 
1867 .. 4,000,321 | 1.38 | 11.07 
1868... 4, 400, 405 1,49 | 11.96 
1800 — 4,168,900 | 1.38 | 11.04 
1870... 3, 821, 461 1.25 9. 91 
1871... 2, 826, 462 1.19 7.15 
1872 2. 102, 896 1.04 5.18 
1873... .| 2,205,621 1.06 | 5.29 
1874... -| 2,360, 282 1.10 5.51 
1875 2, 406, 189 0.98 | 5.66 
1876 .. 2.447. 08 0.87 5. 40 
1877 1,812,525 0.63 | 3.89 
1878 -| 1,678,485 | 0.56) 3.50 
1879 ... 2, 209, 509 0.71 4.47 
1880 .. 2, 464, 609 0.79 4. 91 
1881 -| 1,659,064 0.52 3.22 
1882 | 2,221,478 0.68 4.21 


No. 4.—Quantities of sugar, molasses, and rice produced in the State of Louisiana 
the years from 1850 to 1881, inclusive. of 
Year. Sugar. Molasses, Rice. 
Hogsheads.| Pounds. 
247,923 | 269,769,000 | 12,000,000 . . 
211,203 | 231, 194, 000 
236,547 | 257, 138, 000 
821,934 | 368,129,000 | 
449,324 | 495, 156, 000 
346,035 | 385,227,000 
231.427 | 254,569, 000 
73,976 81, 373, 000 
279,697 | 307,666,700 
296 | 414,796,000 
221,540 | 255, 115,750 
753 | 265, 063, 
459,410 | 528,321,500 | @ . 
—— one A. eee eee a. 
76,801 | 84,500,000 | a... 
10,357 10,800, 000 | a. 
15,670 19, 900, 600 | a. 
41,000 42,900, 000 | a. 
37,354 41, 400,000 G. 
81.206 (6,051. 25 5,636, 920 
87, 0% 99, 452. 9% 5,724, 256 
144,881 | 168,878,502 | 10,281,419 
128,461 | 146,906,125 10, 019, 958 
108,520 | 125,316, 493 8, 898, 640 
89,498 | 108,241,119 8, 203, 944 
116,867 | 134,504, 691 11, 516, 828 |. — 
144,146 | 163,418,070 | 10,870,546 S 
169,331 | 190,672,570 12,024, 108 20000 
127,753 | 147,101, 941 14, 237,280 | 35,080,520 
213,221 | 239,478,7 13, 218,404 | 36,592,310 
169, 198, 962,278 | 12, 189, 10 20,728,520 
218,314 | 272,982, 899 15, 255,029 | 61,331,340 
122, 159, 874, 950 9,691,104 55, 422, 180 
a No data. 


ie Bit e cians of sugar and molasses in Louisiana is stated upon the 
authority of M. Champoiner for the period prior to 1861, and for the later years 
upon the authority of M. Louis Bouchereau and A. Boucherean. 


No. 5.—Quantities of sugar, molasses, and rice produced in the United States durin 
f Eb 2 


Molasses. 


«| 87,043 


73, 635, 021 


110, 131, 373 


ut sugar on 


178, 872 | 6,593,323 | 16,573, 273 


Mr. HATCH. I am surprised that the suggestion to 
the free-list should come from the gentleman from the Allegheny dis- 
trict in the protected State of Pennsylvania. I am not ised that 
his distinguished colleague from the State of Pennsylvania [Mr. MIL- 
LER] should have singled me out for criticism, with two or three other 
gentlemen on this side of the House, for voting with the great body of 
the Democratic members against free sugar. 

I voted against the proposition to put sugar on the free-list first and 
foremost because it emanates from a selfish and sectional spirit, which 
I will not indorse on this floor, coming as it does from the Allegheny 
district, in the State of Pennsylvania. I voted against it because it 
singles outa great industry in the Southern States, in which a hundred, 
ay, a thousand, men are to one man who ‘is interested in any 
of a hundred industries in the State of Pennsylvania protected by thix 
bill from 50 to 100 per cent. 

I voted against it because the production of sugar is largely an agri- 
cultural interest, and a greater number of laborers are engaged in the 
cultivation of the cane and manufacture of sugar than any single in- 
dustry of like importance reported in this bill; because this industry 
is neither a sectional nor local one, nor is it now nor can it ever be con- 
trolled by mo: lists or close corporations. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I voted against it mainly because it destroys an 
important and fruitful source of revenue to the Government. Eighty 
per cent. of all the sugar consumed in this country pays a duty and is 
collected at the custom-houses and goes into the coffers of the Govern- 
ment. It amounted during the year 1882 to $17,000,000 and more. 1 
am not willing at this time to deprive the Government of this amount 
of revenue upon a single article. : 

I stand upon this proposition, contending, as I have from the begin- 
ning of this discussion, consistently and persistently, for a tariff fairly, 
equitably, and proportionately levied for revenue; and for revenue only. 
I do not believe in and will never advocate levying a duty upon a 
manufactured article of necessity simply to protect the manufacturer at 
theexpenseof the consumer, I desireearnestly to reduce the present tax- 
ation to the lowest possible point consistent with the needs of the Gov- 
ernment and the extinguishment of the public debt as it becomes due 
and payable. I am satisfied, from information produced time and again 
upon this floor, that this can be safely done; and therefore I have labored 
and voted to reduce the duty on all articles of prime necessity and uni- 
versal consumption to the minimum point consistent with a constitu- 
tional tariff for revenue. 

I shall vote to reduce the rate of duty on sugar of the grade not ex- 
ceeding No. 13 of the Dutch standard to 1 cent per pound, in my judg- 
ment a lower rate of duty than that imposed upon any article of ne- 
cessity reported in this bill. 

Nay, more than that, whenever Iam convinced that the necessities 
of the Government will permit it I will be glad to meet the proposition 
of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SMITH], in an ay-and-no vote in 
the House, and take not only sugar, but salt, woolen cloths, blankets, 
boots and shoes, and all the material out of which paper is made, and 
place them on the free-list. 

But I will not vote to indorse the cold, selfish, and sectional princi- 
ple that one industry, because it happens to be in a ion of the coun- 
try a thousand miles away from Allegheny and Pittsburgh, shall be 
singled out and stricken down, while those cities are protected in every 
brick, yes, in every grain of sand that enters into their construction, 
in every industry carried on in them from 25 to 500 per cent. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. Let me correct the gentleman. 

Mr. HATCH. I do not want it taken out of my time. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. It was the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Cox] who made the motion. 

Mr. HATCH. Oh, yes; I understand that the gentle from New 
York offered the amendment; but it was left to the genfleman who 
represents the Allegheny district to advocate it so earnestly and elo 
quently on this floor. Iam not only surprised, but holding that gentle- 
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man in the highest personal esteem, I say to him that he has made to- 
day a record which in less than five days he would give the best year 
of his life to blot out from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. BAYNE. Iam willing to stand by the record. 

Mr. HATCH. I know how you feel now, my friend, under the ex- 
citement of this debate, but when you read your speech of to-day in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, side by side with the speeches you have 
made here for protection of steel, iron, nails, screws, tin-plates (of which 
there are two little man ries in Pennsylvania), cotton-ties, and 
everything on the face of the earth that Pennsylvania manufactures, 
when you reflect upon this attack on the interests of the people for 
whose freedom from bondage you were willing to offer your life, 400,000 
of whom are engaged in the cultivation and manufacture of sugar, whose 
industry you now seek to destroy by bringing them in.open competition 
with the coolies and slaves of foreign countries, because perchance Penn- 
sylvania is not interested in a duty on sugar, you will, I feel assured, 
contritely repent that you have been drawn into so indefensible a posi- 
tion from your standpoint of an avowed protectionist. 

[Here the hammer fell. J 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois, obtained the floor. 

Mr. CARLISLE addressed the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is exhausted. 

Mr. BAYNE. Iam willing to withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. BROWNE. Myamendment is a substantial amendment, which 
I withdrew upon the understanding that the gentlenran from Pennsyl- 
vania would renew it, which he did. I do not desire to close this dis- 
cussion; but, as there are many other phs in this schedule, I do 
not see why we miget not now vote on my amendment making this duty 
1 cent und. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. If the amendment to the amend- 
ment be withdrawn my colleague [Mr.CANDLER], who desires to speak, 
will renew it. 

Mr. BROWNE. Iam entirely willing to withdraw it, with the un- 
derstanding, however, that it shall be voted upon. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? TheChairhearsnone. The 
gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. TOWNSHEND] has been recognized. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I am willing to yield my right to 
the floor at present in favor of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SAOTRI 

Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Chairman, as I 
atan earlier in the debate, this proposition for a tariff has two 
very important features, which should both bè considered. The first 
is the proposition for a polariscope test. I object to the introduction of 
the polariscope ir to the custom-houses of the United States. I do not 
believe that any man on this floor, including members of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means themselves, can the percentage of duty 
that is to be levied under this proposition for a polariscope test. 

I believe it is wiser to have a plain, common-sense ad valorem duty, 
so that he who runs may read and understand it, so that every gentle- 
man on this floor will know exactly what burden he votes to put upon 
the people, and so that the people themselves need not be humbugged 
in the arrangement of the tariff upon so important an article as this. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I will read you the first instruction that must 
be given to the custom-house officer if you levy a duty by the polari- 
scope: 

Take gram: crystals; tesimal 
one pasted jw pet all water; ore ae thus 9 
lead sufficient to precipitate; filter through bone-dust to clarify ; 
millimeters ith the solution and place 
and adjust in- 
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in my few remarks 


Sir, there is no exigency which calls for such a complication as that 
in our tariff system. From 1847 until 1861 you levied a simple ad va- 
lorem duty. You collected the revenue of the United States under the 
ad valorem system; and during that time what was the production of 
sugar in Louisiana? Under a 30 per cent. ad valorem duty that State 
raised in 1853 and 1854 495,000 tons of sugar. Under a 30 per cent. 
ad valorem duty she raised in 1880 211,000. 

If you levy an ad valorem duty instead of imposing a duty by the 
polariscope test, you can also aid the commerce of the United States. 
The importations of sugar into this country from Cuba last year were 
500,000 tons. Now the whole production of sugarin the world is about 
6,000,000 tons, The duties levied at the present time absolutely shut 
out from the American market the importation of the t produc- 
tion of sugar in the world. For instance, in the East ies there is 
raised 1,550,000 tons; and on this you levy by your present tariff a duty 
of 83 per cent. You levy upon the Cuban product—the centrifugal— 
a duty of 49 per cent. pa 

There are all these irregularities in the present tariff which to a cer- 
tain extent are also incorporated in the proposition of the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. GIBSON ]; for he proposes to levy a duty of 1} cents 
per pound on sugar testing 75°. This would lay upon the sugar of the 
Formosa Islands and many parts of the East Indies a duty of 75 per 
cent. 5 sugar that can be bought to-day in the East Indies for 2} cents 
a urd. 

Bir. Chairman, it is an important commercial proposition that the 
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American people should not shut out the products of countries which 
are the first to take and about the only countries that can take our 
man We have discriminated in favor of Cuba in the 
past so that we import from, Cuba 500,000 tons of sugar out of the 
800,000 tons which we import. 
We have discriminated in favor of Cuba. Cuba takes from us only 
$15,000,000 worth of merchandise a year, while we take from her $80,- 
000,000. We also discriminate in favor of the British Islands underour 
present tariff. Now, how much wiser it would be to levy an ad valorem 
duty, sothat every country which wishes to trade with the United States 
should stand upon the same footing. If there is some country half 
civilized that is able to bake in the sand the products of its soil, why 
should we shut ourselves out from theintroduction of that product, how- 
ever crude, when with that country we may hope to open exchange of 
business a great deal more successfully than with the civilized countries 
8 England or Spain? And 5 so, Mr. Chairman, when the 
panish Government is the one that discriminates most against the prod- 
ucts of the United States, three and a halfon our pork and so on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. CRAPO. I will take the floor, Mr. Chairman, and yield my 
time to my colleague. 

Mr. CANDLER. Now, Mr. Chairman, I wish to enforce that 
osition. I believe the time has arrived when this country 5 
brought to say in her legislation she will endeavor to encourage trade 
upon equal terms with all parts of the world. We should not be so un- 
wise as to discriminate in favor of those countries which do not trade 
with us. 

Now, in regard to the rate of duty you will place. That is for your 
decision. In my judgment 25 per cent., with the additional protection 
which comes from freight and which will give 35 per cent. pro- 
tection at least, is an adequate protection for the sugar-planting in the 
State of Louisiana. 

I have listened to most exaggerated statements in regard to labor in 
Cuba. Gentlemen e here we are legislating for slave labor. When 
you argue here upon the facts of the past you must recognize that 500,- 
000 tons of our importation were from Cuba. Now, I dispute the fact 
that Cuban labor Cue 25 cents a day. I make the assertion the 
Cuban laborer is paid $30 a month, without rations. I say there is no 
country to-day under the face of the sun that is so bound and fettered 
by a task-master as Cuba is under the despotic rule of Spain. She is 
taxed in every way. Her people are ground to the very dust. They 
charge a discriminating duty on fi and when you come to their 
machinery they pay a much larger price for it than the Louisiana 
sugar-planter pays for his. Picks and iron and everything of that kind 
are co here and in England, and they have to pay an enor- 
mous price for them. Skilled labor, mechanics, and engineers receive 
more and higher rates of wages than in this country. 

Their machinery comes free from England, 


Mr. E 
Mr. CANDLER. I go further; I say that they also pay an export 
duty of $7 a ton on their sugar. 


1 ae alk it agarose of soil; 
an ope that this House will not legislate, under the uent appeals 
of the gentlemen on the other side that we are eee tiers for slave 
labor, and take unwise action on this very practical subject. The hand- 
writing is on the wall, and Cuba has proclajmed the freedom of her 
slaves to take place at an early day. 

More than that; I wish to call the attention of the House to the fact that 
since the Cuban rebellion there has been a great deal of trouble with 
labor in thatisland. Theslaves wentinto the rebellion, and to-day they 
almost dictate terms to their employers. But there is not that differ- 
ence you have stated in the price of labor; but there is, as I have said, 
great difference in the soil, and you will not legislate, when you legis- 
late for a fair tax on sugar, in favor of slave labor. 

But, sir, I go further still. The proposition is this—and I hope every 
gentleman will regard it in that light—how much percentage do you 
think you are justified in taxing the people upon a prime necessity which 
costs more than their flour? That is the proposition which is placed 
before this House and one that should meet the approval of the com- 
mittee. I notice by looking at the schedule, when you come to man- 
ufactured cotton in New England you carry it down as low as 15 or 16 
per cent. When you talk about clothing and hats, to use the gentle- 
man’s own quotation, it is 30 per cent. Why should you tax sugar 45 
per cent.? There is no justice in the claim it is discriminating in faver 
of the unfortunate people of the South. It is a fair proposition for 
justice to the 50,000,000 of people of the whole country, and if we can 
not raise without taxing them to this enormous extent I question 
whether they will not raise a more profitable crop, and I think they 


can. 

Mr. ELLIS, I desire to ask the gentleman from Massachusetts a 
single question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SPARKS was i 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to take the floor if it be in 
order, and yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts my five minutes 


if he has not finished his remarks. 
I have no objection to that. 


Mr. SPARKS. 
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Mr. GIBSON. I wish the gentleman from Massachusetts would 
permit me to make one statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the Chair understand the gentleman from 
IIlinois as yielding his time to the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. SPARKS. No, sir. The 8 from Virginia, as I under- 
stand it, took the floor and yielded the time. I desire to retain my 
time, but will give place to the gentleman from Massachusetts and 
take the floor after he concludes. 

Mr. GIBSON. I ask the gentleman, then, to yield for a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts is recognized. 

Mr. CANDLER. Now, Mr. Chairman, in reference to sugar being 
a manufactured article, I wish to enter my protest against that state- 
ment in this committee. I say that sugar is no more a manufactured 
article than other productions of the soil that require labor and capital 
to develop them. You burn in your sugar-houses there the very cane 
that comes from the soil from which the sugar is made; and the prop- 
osition that I make here of 25 per cent. for the raw sugar up to No. 13, 
and 10 per cent. above that to the refineries, is as just a proposition 
and is as small a protection as you can afford to any prominent Amer- 
ican industry in this bill. And I wish to say here further that there 
is an impression prevailing which I will show is erroneous, that the 
sugar- ing business is a very profitable one and a great monopoly. 
That is entirely an error. 

Gentlemen were never more mistaken. I heard the gentleman from 
Kentucky make the statement the other day—I do not pretend to give 
his words exactly, but the substance of it was that when this duty is 
added on it is in the interest of the refiners. There is no prominent 
manufacturing interest or trade in this country that is carried on on so 
small a basis of profit, so close to the raw material, as the refining of 
sugar; and it has also been one of the most disastrous manufacturing 
interests that I know of. Of the six refineries in Boston to-day every 
one has either failed or changed hands from their losses. The majority 
of them have failed and ch: hands two or three times. It is the 
result of their business. Their business will be done for 1} per cent.; 
and during the last year, owing to the bad condition of the business 
and the losses it has occasioned, 40 per cent. of the refineries have been 
closed for three or four months or cut down their production sufficiently 
to reduce the amount of sugar manufactured or refined in this country 
to that amount. 

We must look at things, Mr. Chairman, as we find them. The sugar 
business, as I have said, is as close asthe corn business or the grain busi- 
ness, and even closer, between America and Europe. For instance—and 
I speak from my own information, for I have been engaged in this busi- 
ness myself and had a branch house in Cuba some years ago—sugar was 
sold for a commission of 5 per cent. It went from 5 per cent. down to 
4. Then a still further reduction. The introduction of the telegraph 

the business of the world, and to-day the Cuban business is done 
for one-half of 1 per cent. and the Cuban merchant has really disap- 
peared. The business of the sugar-refiner was so close that he became 
the importer, and there was no need forsecond hands. There isno more 
need for the merchant to do he business with Cuba than there is for 
the merchant in Boston to do the grain business between Chicago and 
London. It has just come to that condition, and there is absolutely lit- 
tle or no profit in it or commission; it is np fe brokerage. This illus- 
trates how close the business is done; and that brings me to another 
assertion to which I will call attention very briefly. 

Mr. i , there is no article that can be named in the tariff 
where the tax upon it so largely comes out of the people directly as the 
tax upon sugar. The price of sugar in London is just about the differ- 
ence in duty between that and the United States. The sugar that costs 
9 cents per pound in this country is worth 6 cents in London, just about 
the difference in the duty. A great deal of sugar is exported by the 
refiner that does not count in the difference of cost in man ing, 
for there is about 3 cents difference, and the drawback is 3.18 cents. 
I wish to remind gentlemen again when you puta tax on rien REAA put 
it directly on the people. The competition between m ts is so 
great that the business has come down to a fraction of a percentage. 
The business among the refiners is so competitive that it comes down 
to the veriest fraction and affords little margin for profits. Through- 
out this House there seems to be a certain prejudice existing against 
the refiners because some two or three of them, owners of these great 
refineries, have made large fortunes. In justice to these men in New 
York I wish to say that they have grown rich not through the great 
percentage of profits growing out of the business, but because in these 
few instances there was great skill and ability developed in the man- 
agement of it and the business done on an immense scale. I will call 
one of them by name, because he has been referred to frequently in this 
discussion. I referto Mr. Theodore Havemeyer, of New York, who has 
been a very successful man owing to his perseveranceand ability. His 
information and knowledge upon this business was, I understand, due 
to the foresight of his father, who was fifty years engaged in the busi- 
ness, and gave every opportunity to his two sons to become familiar 
with it. What did that father do? He sent his boys to Europe, put 
them in the very best refineries in the world, taught them the business 
from its very foundation, from the shoveling of the coal into the bins 


there throughout all the process of refining to the finest work in the 


‘enue duty—no more and no less. 


chemical laboratory; and here Mr. Havemeyer owes his ability to make 
his establishment one of the best and most successful refineries in the 
world. The success of his business and its enormous growth have been 
dependent more upon his skill and ability than anything else. Had 
he been only a rich man’s son, without experience, depending only upon 
his own knowledge and information of the business derived from this 
country, he would have failed a half a dozen times under the compe- 
tition in this great article of commerce and universal consumption. It 
is not the merchant or the refiner to be considered first, but the people. 
How much tax can you justly place upon them when they buy this arti- 
cle of prime necessity ? : 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr. SPARKS. Mr. irman, I renew the amendment. 

A gentleman on that side of the House during this day’s discussion 
made the statement that certain members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee on this side of the House, together with some other Democratic 
gentlemen, particularly my good-looking friend on my right from my 
own State [Mr. SPRINGER], had voted for the ‘‘ protection’ of sugar, 
and proceeded to arraign them for inconsistency in having voted against 
the daoine of protection“ on everything else except this particular 
article. 

Now, sir, I think that the mildest form in which that declaration can 
be reasonably treated is to say that it was an unwarranted, reckless 
statement. Idonotunderstand that any of these gentlemen have voted 
in favor of the doctrine of protection“ per se on any vote given on 
this billor elsewhere. I voted myself against placing sugaron the free- 
list, as I would under the same circumstances vote against putting any 
other article on the free-list. I want this article, though it is known 
to be of universal use by all classes, to pay a fair and reasonable rev- 
And that, sir, I understand to be 
all the power I have in the premises as a representative of the people 
under the Constitution. 

Sir, men sitting in these galleries and listening to the arguments 
made here since the beginning of this discussion would suppose it to 
be a settled, fixed fact in this country that Congress should legislate 
to protect this industry and that industry and the other industry sim- 
ply as a discrimination in their favor and for the sake of protection. In 
other words, that the doctrine of protection“ per se was a constitu- 
tional dogma fully conceded. Now, sir, I deny that, and desire here 
and now to say that the great political party of which I am a member 
has very explicitly denied it and has ever declared in its platform of 
principles that the business of Congress is to legislate upon this sub- 
ject so as to get revenue for the Treasury, and for that purpose only.“ 
I understand that that great party stands squarely upon that doctrine 
to-day, and Iam proud of its position. Now, sir, on this point and in 
this connection I desire to direct the attention of this committee tothe 
utterances of some distinguished gentlemen in a former Congress in the 
Senate of the United States. I read from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

No party in this country— 

Says one distinguished gentleman— 
has ever contended that a tariff should be levied purely for “protection.” On 
the other hand, no party has claimed that we were in a condition to adopt the 
policy of unconditional free trade; but that the Federal revenue, or the major 


part of it, ought to be collected from customs duties. Those who favor, how- 
ever, the doctrine of protection seek to establish it as an incidental or secon: 


right 
He goes on to say: 

A tariff for revenue necessarily affords “incidental” protection, but when it 
is levied with a view to Ri „and not to secure revenue, then it mes a 
bounty to the extent of the protection afforded paid by the consumer tothe per- 
son producing the article protected; and as there are always more consumers 
than producers of any given article, it is a burden im upon the many for 
the benefit of the few, The moneys thus id are not taxes that go into the 
Treasury for the support of the Government, but into the pockets of the producer 
or manufacturer, and thus add to their profits. 


Another distinguished gentleman said, ator about the same time, as 
follows: 
I believe it is not saying too much when I assert that no party has ever claimed 


that a tariff should be levied soey and only for “protection,” and those whe 
ae protection seek as a rule, as I understand, to establish it as on incidental 
ight. 
And further on he says: 

Now, Mr. President, suppose for example we take the protective feature of 
the speech made by the Senator from Vermont the other day and say that is the 
doctrine we wish to accept and indorse; we will stri 
feature under the Constitution; we will strip it of that pertains to raising 
and collecting revenue to pay the public debt, Ko., how would a bill of that sort 
read? “A bill to protect the industry” or “the manufactures of the United 
States? Outside of how it would read, where would you introduce the bill: 
Would you introduce it in the Senate or the House of Representatives. [imagine 
neither. Would thirteen men in the two Houses combined vote for such a bill? 


I imagine not. 


These were the utterances of two distinguished gentlemen in the Sen- 
ate of the United States, one a Senator from Indiana (Mr. McDonald? 
and the other a Senator from Arkansas [Mr. GARLAND]. And noSen 
ator upon that floor raised objection or took issue with them upon that 
question; not one. But, sir, sitting here and . discussion ir 
this House one would suppose it a conceded point that it was compe- 
tent on all occasions for Congress to give this discriminating ‘* protec- 


it now of the revenue 
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tion. I utterly deny it, and earnestly protest against any such doc- 
trine. As before reniarked, I am willing to lay a reasonable duty on 
imported sugar for the collection of aneeded revenue. But Iam not 
willing by my vote to protect“ the sugar-planters of Louisiana or 
anywhere else; neither am I willing to protect the iron-mongers of 
Pennsylvania or the cotton or woolen manufacturers of New England. 
My duty here is to levy a tax on imported goods for revenue, and for 
revenue only.“ That it will protect these gentlemen engaged in the 
production of sugar in Louisiana there is no question; that as an inci- 
dent of this necessary tax they will have a sufficient margin for reason- 
able profits I earnestly hope, and should be pleased with such result. 
So with any other industry. If by a tariff adjustment within the limits 
of a maximum duty on any article a protection or benefit accrues to a 
home producer or manufacturer who does not have to pay that duty it 
comes, as I understand it, as an incident of a legitimate tax, with 
which I have no right or reason to complain. But I insist that this 
taxing power—for thatis just what it is—shall be used for the purposes 
of revenue for the Government, and in no case with a view to discrim- 
ination or protection.“ 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. PAGE. I rise for the purpose of dissenting from some of the 
views that have been expressed on this side of the House on the sub- 
ject of protection to the sugar industries of this country. I entirely 
dissent from the position taken by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. BAYNE] that no industry in this country shall be unless 
it is of sufficient importance that it can supply the whole of the United 
States with all that necessarily enters into its consumption. That has 
not been the theory, in my judgment, upon which the Republican party, 
that has been in favor of a protective tariff, has been acting. If that is 
the theory, that nothing shall have protection in the United States but 
such industries as are competent to supply the markets of the 
United States with every necessary article, then I am not a protection- 
ist. I am a protectionist because I believe that every infant industry 
should be protected. I am for protecting thesugarthat is made insome 
of the States of this Union, because I believe with a proper protection 
the time will come when the sugar production of the United States will 
supply the demand of its entire people. 

Had it not been for the late civil war, in my judgment, with the 
start the Southern country had, it would to-day be producing almost if 
not quite enough sugar to supply the entire demand of this country. I 
repudiate the doctrine that no industry shall be unless it be 
of sufficient growth and development to supply the demand of the whole 
country. 

Mr. CANDLER. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him aques- 
tion? 

Mr. PAGE, Will you take it out of my time? 

Mr. CANDLER. No; you may have all your time. 

Mr. PAGE. Very well. 

Mr. CANDLER. You say that had there not been a civil war Lou- 
isiana would be to-day producing sugar enough for the whole country. 
Now, should we be obliged to pay a 45 per cent. duty in order to keep 
other sugars out, even if the Louisiana growers could supply the whole 
demand of the country ? 

Mr. PAGE. There are in this bill, and have been upon the statute- 
books of the country, provisions that are absolutely prohibitory upon 
articles the production of which in the United States was hardly suffi- 
„cient to supply the consumption. These provisions have been 
there for the purpose of protecting and encouraging the industries ot 
this country. 

It has been said on this floor, with great force and truth, that by pro- 
tecting industries which were in their ing clothes, if I may use 
that term, Sun them the protection of this Government which they 
needed, although the production of the industry amounted to compar- 
atively nothing, yet by giving the protection necessary to enable them 
to grow, to enco competition, the result has been that they have 
22 and competition has been encouraged, and this side of the House 

claimed, and justly, too, that by that means the price of the articles 
so produced has been reduced to the consumer. 

On that theory I am in full accord with my party and its utterances. 
With the utterances made a little while ago by the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. BROWNE] and the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
BAYNE] I entirely disagree. 

In this bill are contained articles, in the portions which we have al- 
ready passed over and in those portions also upon which we will yet 
be called upon to pass, that can not be produced in this country in suf- 
ficient quantities to supply the demands of the country. Take the ar- 
ticle of jute, that of hemp, of flax, take a hundred other articles which 
I might enumerate. Wall the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
BAYNE] tell this House that enough of those articles can be produced 
in this country to supply the demands of the acer Bu Certainly not. 
My idea of proper protection is that it shall extend to every industry 
in this country. The growing of cane and the manufacture of sugar 
in certain States of this Union is a legitimateindustry. The duty upon 
that article is a duty to protect an agricultural industry, to eee 
agrieulturist engaged in it. We protect potatoes, wheat, barley, every- 
thing that the agriculturists produce. Why should we not protect 


also? I suppose it is because a few of the sugar refiners of this 
country do not want it done. 

I repeat, simply for the purpose of enforcing it, the argument made 
by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BUTTERWORTH]. You tax every- 
thing that enters into the manufacture of sugar. There is not a tool 
or an implement used in its cultivation, not a particleof machinery used 
in its manufacture, that is not taxed by a high protective duty. 

Now, will you let this ind flag? Will you let it go without 
proper protection, or give it i cient protection, as in my judgment 
is proposed by the amendment offered by the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Browne]? I say give it that protection to which a great indus- 
try is entitled. 

If our Democratic friends find themselves in a false position on this 
question, we have nothing to do with.that. If it is necessary to have 
a tariff for revenue only, then they can vote a duty of 1} or 1} cents 
per pound on sugar. I do not say that the duty should be for revenue 
alone. I say that the duty should be for revenue, and also to protect 
a great industry so that it may prosper. 

Mr. CANDLER. I would like to ask the gentleman a question be- 
fore he takes his seat. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
hausted. 

Mr. SPARKS. I withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I renew it. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I renew the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. TOWNSHEND], and after that the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. ROBERTSON]. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Those who sit on this floor, as I 
take it, are not simply the representatives of their particular Congres- 
sional districts, but they are members of the American Congress. This 
is not an assemblage of embassadors representing hostile interests, each 
member being required to sustain the local interests of his community 
as . the interest and to the prejudice of others. The members 
on this floor are here for the purpose of representing the great interest 
which is paramount to all others, that of the whole country. 

Entertaining these sentiments, I am an opponent to the principle of 
protection, because I understand protection to be of a sectional nature, 
of a local nature. As I understand it, protection in its practical oper- 
ations does not extend its benefits over the community at large; it 
withdraws from the community at large in order to aggrandize and 
enrich certain classes. 

Now, I am not an absolute free-trader, because as long as we have a 
national debt it is impracticable. I have never seen the day since I 
have reached the years of maturity when I could, for this reason, be a 
free-trader. I am standing to-day on the platform made for me atSaint 
Louis and at Cincinnati. I am in favor of a tariff, but a tariff for rev- 
enue only. 

‘Therefore I did not vote in favor of free sugar any more than I would 
vote in favor of free iron or of any other production of this country being 
made free which it is Toper to tax for purely revenue purposes. But 
Tam opposed to impost duties for any other purpose. 

The difference between me and my colleague from Ilinois [Mr. SMITH) 
is that he votes here in the interest of monopolies which levy direct 
taxesin their own interest upon the farmer’s woolen hat and cotton 
shirt and the dishes on his table. My colleague gives his votes in the 
interest of the manufacturing monopolists, but when we reach an article 
which isan agricultural production I find to my surprise that he is ready 
to strike itdown. He proclaims himself for free trade on agricultural 
products, while at the same time he seeks to enrich manufacturing mo- 
nopolists at the expense of the farmer. 

. SMITH, of IIlinois. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him 
a question ? 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. If it is very brief. 

Mr. SMITH, of Illinois. Do we need the revenue to be derived from 
a duty on sugar? 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. We need a revenue from nearly all 
the manufactured articles produced in this country. I believe that 
sugar can bear a fair tax as well as other articles. But I am opposed 
to protection of sugar or anything else, except such incidental protec- 
Poy ists sera hdc he ose ui ty mang 

am deci y vor o ueing the t tariff b ing the 
largest reduction upon the iia nd of life and of 8 the rates 
of duty upon the luxuries, I shall therefore vote to reduce the tariff 
upon sugar, because it is one of the necessaries of life, and I shall vote 
against the amendment of the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. GIBSON. My amendment makes a reduction of 25 per cent. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Ilinois. I am in favor of reducing the duty 
still lower than the gentleman from Louisiana proposes. 

These votes and the position I now occupy as well as that of my 
Democratic friends is consistent with the position we have always held. 
We are standing upon the Democratic platform adopted at Cincinnati, 
when we support a revenue duty upon sugar, iron, and other products. 
My friend must not forget that while it is true we are in favor of leav- 


Debate upon the pending amendment is ex- 


ing these articles upon the dutiable list, the distinction between him 
and myself, between his party and my party, is that we insist no moral 
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or constitutional right exists in this country to lay taxes for any other 
purpose than for revenue. The gentleman on the other side insists by 
his vote that he has the right to impose upon the farmers of my dis- 
trict, as well as of the whole country, a tariff which levies contribution 
from them to enrich the manufacturers of Pennsylvania and of New 
England. There is the difference between the gentleman and myself 
upon the question of taxation. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. CALKINS. Mr. Chairman, I am heartily tired, as I have been 
for a good while, of this talk about a tariff for revenue purely, or a 
tariff for revenue with incidental protection. Any article upon which 
a duty is laid is protected so far as the duty goes; and for gentlemen 
to say that they are in favor of taxation for revenue and against a pro- 
tective tariff seems to me the greatest of subterfuges. It reminds me 
of the Chinese philosophers who have been discussing for 2,000 years 
the question whether a cat has a soul, and they arestill just as far a 
as they were when they commenced. My friend from Virginia [ Mr. 
TUCKER] and my friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] may agree 
that a certain duty should be levied ona certain article, but one of them 
will say that it is for the purpose of protection and the other will de- 
clare that it is for revenue. So we go. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of protecting sugar just as far as I am 
in favor of protecting iron; and when any gentleman will tell me the 
difference in the cost of producing a pound of in this country and 
a pound of sugar abroad, I will vote for such a duty as will bring the 
foreign and the domestic sugar upon an equality in our markets, and I 
will even put on a little additional in favor of our production. 

Mr. CANDLER. Does the gentleman consider it sound legislation 

to put as heavy a duty on what shelters and feeds and clothes a man 
as he would put upon pig-iron? 

Mr. CALKINS. [I consider it to be my duty as a representative of 
the people to protect the labor of thiscountry. I do not care what the 
product of that labor may be, whether it be pig-iron or clothing or 
sugar or anything else. I want to protect the laborer in Louisiana just 
as far and as much as I want to protect the laborer in the iron-mill of 
Pennsylvania 

Mr. KELLEY. Or Indiana. 

Mr. CALKINS. Or Indiana, and no further. In my judgment that 
is all there is in this question of protection. The keystone principle 
upon which this country rests is that labor is noble. Hence, we should 
put it in the power of the laborer to get the highest wages obtainable, 
not only for his own benefit, but that he may support and educate his 
children to become useful members of society. That is the idea of pro- 
tection. When you go further than that, I ager that protection is un- 
sound as a governmental or economic principle. 

Mr. BAYNE. Would you put a duty on tea and coffee which we 
do not produce in this country? 

Mr. CALKINS. That isa question I was just coming to. There 
are certain articles which we do not produce in this country; and when- 
ever you lay a duty upon them it is purely for revenue. But in re- 
spect to an article which is produced in this country and also in other 
countries, we lay a duty so that the American product may not be ata 
disadvantage in undertaking to compete in our market with the forei 
product. As I said the other day, I divide into three great groups the 
articles taxed by this Government: First, luxuries; second, those com- 
petitive articles which are produced both here and abroad; third, neces- 
saries. Upon articles of luxury not produced in this country I would 
lay a duty of the highest kind; I would make the rich pay all the tax 
possible. In reference to articles produced in this country as well as 
abroad, I would so adjust the duty as te make it a little, not much, to 
the advantage of the American producer, so as to protect our home 
labor. Then as to the necessaries of life, I would so far as possible 
place them upon the free-list, maintaining only such a duty as may be 
necessary to protect our labor. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Chairman, I rise more particularly to reply 
to some aspersions cast upon the sugar industry of Louisiana in the 
course of this discussion by the gentleman from P. lvania [Mr. 
BAYNE] and the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. BELFORD . The gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has asserted that the sugar-planters of Lou- 
isiana, in the production of this staple, can not compete with the sugar- 
pan of the West India Islands and other sugar-producing countries. 

want to say to him that he is in error, that the sugar-planters of 
Louisiana can to-day com successfully with the Cuban sugar-plant- 
ers in the production of this article, for our lands are more fertile and 
our climate almost equally favorable. The yield per acre is more in 
Louisiana thanin Cuba. When the gentleman says further that this 
industry in Louisiana is failing and ing, he is again in error. 

I call upon him to remember the fact that in 1860 one-half the sugar 
used in the United States was raised in Louisiana. I call upon him 
further to remember that this industry was stricken down by the war, 
so that in 1864 only 5,000 tons of sugar was raised in the State. But 
now when the war has long since passed, and we are getting in on 
our feet in the matter of sugar production, we raised in 1882, 125,000 
tons. 

Mr. CANDLER. I should like to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I beg the gentleman’s pardon, but can not 


yield. My time is too limited. Now, so far from this being a failing 
and a waning industry, in 1880 110,000 tons of sugar wereraised. Two 
years later, in 1882, we find that 125,000 tons were raised, or an ad- 
vance of 15,000 tons. 

I want to say further to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
BAYNE] that we have in Louisiana $90,000,000 invested in the sugar in- 
dustry, and of that $90,000,000 $10,000,000 are invested in machinery 
which was made in the mills of Pittsburgh (in his district) and other 
iron-manufacturing portions of the Union. 

The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. BELFORD] said we asked this duty 
on sugar to give a bounty to about 8,000 people engaged in its produc- 
tion. I wish to say there are now in the State of Louisiana interested 
in sugar production and making a living from it 400,000 people. 

Gentlemen in voting on this question of a tariff on sugar should not 
consider alone the sugar industry of Louisiana. I call gentlemen to 
witness the progress made in other sections in the matter of sugar pro- 
duction from beets and sorghum, and if this industry is not stricken 
down the time will come, and shortly too, when we will produce from 
cane and sorghum and beets far more than all the consumed in 
the United States. I tell thegentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE], 
who further stated that the sugar production of Louisiana could not pos- 
sibly equal more than one-third of the sugar consumed in the United 
States, that more than one-half of the area of that great State is sus- 
ceptible of the successful cultivation of the sugar-cane. Not alone in 
the alluvial basins, where it grows in great luxuriance, but even in the 
uplands of North Louisiana it is grown successfully, but as yet only in 
small quantities. With these possibilities, so patent to all, if this in- 
dustry receives the fostering care it deserves we can raise all the sugar 
we need for consumption in the United States. 

All we ask is that when Congress is preparing a tariff bill which in- 
cludes on the dutiable list almost every article raised or manufactured 
in this country they will not strike down this industry of Louisiana. 

Sir, we raised in Louisiana last year a crop of sugar worth nearly or 
quite $25,000,000. Of this, 70 per cent., or seventeen millions, was 
spent for human labor in its production and manufacture. Is not this 
industry, therefore, worthy of preservation? Gentlemen who have 
spoken so eloquently about protection of American labor against the 
underpaid labor and the slave labor of foreign countries could not find 
a better field for carrying this into practice than right here. 

[Here the hammer fell. } 

Mr. HASKELL. I move that the committee rise for the of 
closing the debate on the amendment of the gentleman from Tonina 
[Mr. Gresox] and the amendment of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
BROWNE]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the S er having taken the 
chair, Mr. BURROWS, of Michi reported that the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union had had under consideration 
the tariff bill, and had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. HASKELL. I move that all debate on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Louisiana, and the amendment of the gentleman from 
Indiana, and amendments thereto, be limited to 20 minutes. 

Mr. TUCKER. I suggest to the gentleman from Kansas there may 
be, as indicated by the gentleman from Massachusetts, amendments of- 
fered raising the question of an ad valorem duty on sugar. Therefore I 
ask him to confine his motion to the two amendments which he has indi- 
cated. Twenty minutes would be too short a time to debate the ques- 
tion of ad valorem. 

Mr. CANDLER. I will offer my amendment at the proper time. 


Mr. HASKELL. I move, then, adopting the gentleman’s 0 
that the debate on the eee e the 5 from Lo be 


limited to ten minutes, which I believe will be long enough. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. HASKELL. I now move the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. Burrows, of Michigan, in the 


The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. 
R. 7313) to impose duties on foreign imports, and for other purposes. 

By order of the House all debate on the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Louisiana and the amendment of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana is limited to ten minutes. 

Mr. BROWNE. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry, and presume it 
will not be taken out of the ten minutes. The proposition of the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana is to strike out and insert, the result of which 
will be to increase the duty on this class of sugar from 1}, as proposed 
by the committee, to 1} cents a pound. My motion is to strike out 1} 
from the text of the paragraph as proposed by the committee and insert 
1 cent per pound. My inquiry is whether or not my motion should not 
be voted on first. 

The CHAIRMAN. It certainly will be. 

Mr. ELLIS. Do I understand the gentleman from Indiana to say 
that the amendment of my colleague is an increase? 

Mr. BROWNE. Yes, it is. 


1883. 


Mr. ELLIS. 


und. 

. BROWNE. I said nothing about the present law. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. Chair if I believed in the theory of free 
trade or of a tariff for revenue only, still so long as the great industries 
of this country have adjusted themselves to a protective policy I would 
not vote to very suddenly or very radically reduce the revenue system 
under which these industries have grown and become p us. This 
view has controlled my judgment and action in the votes I have given 
upon this tariff bill heretofore. It is my judgment now and will control 
my action in the future. 

Upon this pending question I desire to say that we have heard very 
much from gentlemen upon this floor in regard to the labor problem as 
involved in this controversy; and I have been willing to vote, and have 
voted—although I live in and try to represent a district which is ex- 
clusively agricultural—I have heretofore voted to fill the gap, as these 
gentlemen have said, between the prices of labor abroad and the prices 
of laborat home. And I will not discriminate against that labor which 
I believe, and have for twenty years believed, ought to be put upon the 
same footing with labor not only in this country but with free labor 
every where. 

There is one thing, however, in this proposition to which I desire to 
call the attention of the committee, and that is this—and I ask gentle- 
men if they are p to take any important steps upon the question 
before being able to give information upon that subject—have we any 
assurance, has this committee any assurance, even that if sugar shall be 
placed upon the free-list to-day the foreign producing countries would 
not put an export duty upon the sugar to-morrow equal to the import 
duty which we collect now, and we would then have to pay the export 
duties which would be collected abroad and none of which would go into 
our Treasury? I believe that has heen the experience of this country 
with reference to coffee, that when it was placed upon the free-list the 
export duty was raised upon it in the producing country the moment 
we Daa pasa it on the free-list. 

Mr. KASSON. Only in Brazil; nowhere else. 

Mr. CARPENTER. There is another question connected with this 
issue which was hinted at by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, thechair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and Means, to-day to which I desire also 
to call the attention of this committee fora moment, and with reference 
to which I have read the testimony of some half a dozen witnesses in 
this book [referring to the Tariff Commission’s report], and thatis that 
the sorghum product of this country, or the production of sugar from 
sorghum cane, has passed over even the threshold of experiment and has 
become a fixed fact. 

Mr. Chairman, during the Napoleonic wars France was cut off by her 
non-intercourse, brought about by her belligerent position, from the 
sugar-producing nations of the world. She was cut off from all of those 
sugar-producing countries and was dependent entirely upon herself. 
There was no source whenceshe could deriveasupply. Napoleon offered 
prizes for the production of beet-sugar at that time; and, sir, there has 
grown up in France to-day an industry which I believe is of as much 
advantage to the people of France and the producers of France and to 
all of her people as any other industry represented within the borders of 
that country, an interest which I was about to say represents a full re- 
payment to her people for the suffering they endured during those Na- 
poleonic wars. Now, Mr. Chairman, for these reasons I shall vote not 
for an exorbitant tax, not for an exorbitant duty on sugar, but for what 
I consider a fair, just, and satisfactory duty which will protect the labor 
en, in that industry in this country. 

Mr. CANDLER. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion? Do you know what percentage of duties you vote for when you 
vote for the proposition submitted by the gentleman from Indiana? I 
would like to know, for really I have no idea what it is. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thetime of the gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. ROBERTSON, of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, although I repre- 
sent one of the largest sugar-producing districts in the United States 
without exception, I do not take the ground in discussing this question 
that I ask for protection to that industry. I represent three hundred 
sugar-planters and at the same time 170,000 consumers, and in advocat- 
ing a tariff upon sugar I ask for it simply and purely for revenue and 
forrevenueonly. [Laughter on the Republican side.] Gentlemen may 
laugh, but I will show by the bill of this committee that the r in- 
terests of Louisiana, which gentlemen upon both sides of this House 
seem to admit have been protected by this bill, have not been; that this 
bill is intended entirely to protect the interest of the refiners and the 
capitalists and slaughter the great producing interests of my State; and 
for that reason I have risen simply to protest against the abomination 
and frauds which seem attempted to be perpetrated by the Ways and 
Means Committee in introducing this bill. 8 

Mr. Chairman, I have met this question and acted on it years ago. I 
have been interested in this sugar question for forty years. I fought it 
in Louisiana thirty-five years ago and have represented it all the time. 
I had the pleasure to fight against the tail end of the commission in 
1848 upon this question, who was then a protectionist, and who in ad- 
justing the tariff on sugar in that commission has sold out, if I may use 
the expression, as charged, the interest of the Louisiana planters. 

Now, what is this tariff? Gentlemen do not seem to understand it. 


It is a decrease on the present law of over a cent per 
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The committee classify su by certain numbers according to color. 
They use the color e Fee e they term the Dutch stan: and 
they say sugars ranging below a certain number of that standard, in- 
cluding tank-bottoms, sirup of cane-juice, melada, concentrated me- 
lada, and concentrated molasses, shall pay 1} cents per pound, when 
testing by the polariscope not above 75°, and four-hundredths of a cent 

pound for every additional degree shown by the polariscope; mak- 
ing it 1} cents on the class of sugars manufactured by the Louisiana 
planters. 

Now, what effect does that have? What effect doesit have under the 
present tariff? It forces the Louisiana planter into competition with 
the foreign sugarsof the world. To-day we are contending under the 
existing tariff in competition with the sugar-producers of the world. 
Why, sir? Because, even under the existing tariff, which is highly pro- 
tective in its features after it gets above that class, the rate becomes 
protective and the refiner is entirely protected in his monopoly of refin- 
ing. So that all the that are brought into the United States are 
the sugars that come into competition with the sugars we raise—all the 
lower grades of sugar. We collect over $40,000,000 of revenue from 
this article, and all on sugars below No. 13 Dutch standard, as will be 
seen by a table which I will print with my remarks. 

Therefore, sir, we are contending in Louisiana not only against foreign 
importation and foreign sugars, but we are contending against the re- 
finers, who are protected by this bill. And it is intended to protect them 
and make them rich. I know I am right when I say we do not ask a 
protection on our sugar. We only ask a fair revenue tariff to be placed 
on sugar. 

‘And 1 denounce the principle enunciated in this bill of imposing a 
specific duty for the sake of protection. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts says he intends to be fair and give us an ad valorem duty on 
sugar. I shall vote for an ad valorem duty on sugar. [Here the ham- 
mer fell.] I shall append to my remarks a statement of the amount of 
duty collected from duties on sugar in the year ending June 30, 1882. 

The table is as follows: 


Not above 7 Dutch standard. . .. .. . . 4. $10, 619, 805 00 
Above 7 and not above 10 Dutch standard. „649, 793 00 
Above 10 and not above 13 Dutch standard 3, 374,498 00 
Above 13 and not above 16 Dutch standard... 65, 010 00 
Above 16 and not above 20 Dutch standard... 165 

1 20, and all refined loaf, lump, crushed, powdered, and granu- 1 bal 00 


The CHAIRMAN. By order of the House debate on the pending 
amendment is exhausted. The question is on the amendment proposed 
by the tleman from Indiana [Mr. Browne] to the original text, 
which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


— 1048 and 1049 strike out 1. cents“ and insert I cent; “ so that it 
will read: 
“Shall pay a duty of 1 cent per pound.” 


The question being taken, there were—ayes 67, noes 69. 

Mr. BAYNE. No quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point being made that a quorum has not 
voted, the Chair will appoint tellers, and appoints the gentleman from 
Indiana, Mr. BROWNE, and the gentleman from Kansas, Mr. HAs- 
KELL. 

Te committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 73, 
noes 89. 

So the amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I move to strike out the last 
word of the substitute. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not propose now to discuss the question of pro- 
tection or free trade; nor have I any time to stop to refer to the warn- 
ings that have been given by the gentleman from Louisiana to New 
England. I have yet to learn what he meant by it. And my friend 
from Ohio [Mr. BUTTERWORTH] woke up this morning here to an- 
tagonize New England on the sugar question, as I understocd him. 
I could not find out the secret of his antagonism until I learned he had 
been trying twice to get up the whisky bonded extension bill, and 
failed, which he thought gave him an opportunity to say something 
about New England. 

I want to say I voted against the proposition to reduce the duty on 
sugars not above No. 13 to 1 cent a pound, because I believed it would 
be unfair and unjust. I am not a protectionist to-day and a free-trader 
to-morrow. Iwant to be consistent. I am not dealing with this ques- 
tion for party effect, and I have no time to spend to try to find out 
whether the Democratic party is consistent or not. I am a protection- 
ist, as I believe, upon principle. Now I think the protection accorded 
in the bill of 1} cents is right, and I am ready to support it. 

I hope that the amendment proposed by my friend from Louisiana 
of 1} cents will not be adopted. As I figure it, the proposition of the 
gentleman from Indiana would have reduced the revenue somewhere 
about $19,000,000. 

Mr. DUNNELL. Oh, no; not so much as that. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. A very much larger sum per- 
haps than we could afford to take off. There will be various estimates 
about it. I presume I may be wrong in my estimate; but I am willing 
to offset my error against the error of any one else who makes a similar 
estimate. 
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The proposition of the committee, I understood, will reduce the rev- 
enue about eleven millions or eleven and a half millions of dollars. I 
should suppose the amendment of my friend from Louisiana would not 
reduce more than three or four or five millions of dollars. That is not 
sufficient, I want to say ina word. I hope then the House will stand 
by the committee’s bill in regard to the rate per pound. 

Mr. RAY. I rise to make a parliamentary inguiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RAY. I would like to inquire whether an amendment looking 
to striking out the words from line 1044 to line 1052 in the original bill 
of the committee, likewise superseding the amendment proposed by the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. GIBsox], would be in order at this 
time? 

I desire at the proper time to offer a substitute for the whole thing; 
and the substance of what I desire to offer is to aceomplish the result of 
having sugar free and at the same time afford proper protection to our 
friends from Louisiana, whoare so largely engaged in this industry, by 
offering a bounty of 2 cents per pound on the raw unrefined sugars. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pending proposition is the motion of the 
gentleman from Louisiana to strike out from line 1042 to line 1052, 
both inclusive, and insert what has been read. 

Mr. RAY. If it is in order for me to move my substitute now, I de- 
sire to move it as a substitute for the proposition of the gentleman from 
Louisiana. 

The CHAIRMAN. A substitute for what the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana proposes to insert? 

Mr. RAY. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Any person who shall produce and make within the United States any raw 
or unrefined sugar to the amount of two hundred. pounds or upward, and who 
shall sell the same in good faith for actual use or consumption within the United 
States, shall be entitled to and may receive from the a bounty of 2 
cents per pound for all such sugar so produced, made, and sold as aforesaid ; 
and the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and required to make such suit- 
able regulations in roata to proof of production and sale, and payment of 
bounty aforesaid, as will best accomplish the purpose hereof and prevent fraud. 


Mr. KELLEY. I make the 
it is not germane to the qui 
proposition. 

Mr. RAY. I want to be heard on that point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman on the point 
of order. 

Mr. RAY addressed the committee. [See Appendix. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New 
Ray] insist upon his amendment? 

Mr. RAY. Ido. 

The CHAIRMAN. As against the point of order? 

Mr. RAY. Ido; and I would like a vote on my proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
KELLEY] insist upon his point of order? ° 

Mr. KELLEY. I do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the amendment proposed by 
the gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. RAy] is subject to the point 
of order. It does not propose a duty on any imported article, but it is 
a proposition that the Government of the United States shall pay a 
bounty on an article of domestic production, and therefore the Chair 
rules it out of order. 

Mr. ELLIS. I desire to offer the amendment which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk, and I hope that my colleague [Mr. Grsson] will accept 
it in lieu of his amendment. 

The amendment of Mr. ELLIS was, in line 1048, to strike out “25” 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘40;’’ so that it would read, shall pay a 
duty of 1.40 cents pe pound,” &e. 

Mr. GIBSON. I accept that as a modification of my amendment. 

Mr. ELLIS. This is the rate agreed upon after very careful consid- 
eration by the Senate. This is a compromise proposition between the 
rates agreed upon by the Tariff Commission and those fixed by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. I rise not so much for the purpose of ad- 
vocating this particular amendment, which I believe this House will 
adopt, as for the purpose of replying in my brief five minutes to some 
of the statements of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. CANDLER] 
who, if I understand rightly, is a ship-owner or an importer. 

Mr. CANDLER. I was once. 

Mr. ELLIS. I believe that his feelings incline that way still; at least 
his sentiments have rather a “‘refined’’ sound, 

In the first place, Mr. Chairman, he said that the Cuban laborer is 
paid $30 per month and fed. I deny the statement most unequivo- 
cally and emphatically. I assert here without fear of contradiction 
that the sugar laborer of Cuba is paid about $4 a month and is found 
for about $3.50 a month; that the total expense to the planter for both 
wages and food of the laborer does not exceed $8 per month. 

Right here I wish to make an appeal in behalf of the people who at 
last are more vitally affected by this proposed reduction than any 
others. They are not of my race; they are a class of people whom this 
Government found as kneeling slaves and whom by its sword-stroke 
it knighted with manhood, and with its kindly grasp raised to the dig- 


int of order on that proposition that 
on before the committee—not a tariff 


ampshire [Mr. 
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nity of American citizenship. There are men, women, and children— 
400,000 of them—dependent upon this industry, They are poor, they 
are uneducated (that is no fault of theirs); they are improvident. They 
are not fitted as the Anglo-American is to emigrate from place to place 
and engage in this or that occupation as necessity may require. The 
eternal stigma of caste is against them everywhere. They are tied to 
that soil. What is their condition to-day? As laborers they are re- 
ceiving an average of from $18 to $30 per month the year round. They 
are furnished with houses and plots of ground. They are contented; 
they are happy. 

Now the reduction proposed by this committee will represent just 
about the difference between the value of the labor in the West Indies 
and the wages paid for labor to-day in the State of Louisiana. Of the 
crop of 1881, amounting I believe to about $22,000,000, $17,800,000 was 
paid to these peopleas wages for labor. Now takethis away from them, 
and you reduce them to the condition of the West India laborer. Some 
gentlemen on the other side, not many of you, smile. But we have had 
nothing but homilies from that side upon the rights of labor. Why, 
sir, does it require coal-smoke, does it require hands hardened by con- 
tact with the hammer and the anvil tomakea laborer? I have always 
learned that the royal signet of labor could be as well stamped upon the 
human brow by the sun and wind of the open field as by contact with 
coal-smoke and the hammer of the shop. ‘These are laborers, sir; de- 
pendent and helpless laborers; and I call upon the apostles of labor in 
this House to protect them to-day by wise and legislation, by 
giving us not the reduction in this bill, not the reduction 
very charitably proposed by a gentleman who has been engaged in the 
business of shipping and refining and importing sugar, but a reasonable 
protection such as will be afforded by the provisions of my substitute. 
I appeal to you in behalf of those people, and ask you not to involve 
them in ruin. 

Mr. BAYNE. Will my friend allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. ELLIS. No, sir. My friend from Pennsylvania would submit 
to no interruption, and I will submit to none. I have but a minute 
remaining. 

Reduce these people to the condition of the West India laborer; re- 
duce them to the condition of the cooly laborer; reduce them from their 
present position of comparative comfort and happiness to these pauper 
wages; and what may be the consequence? In the sugar-producing 
regions these laborers are as ten or fifteen to one compared with the 
white population. Reduce this sugar-producing laborer with his family 
to a condition of want by taking away his labor, and what have you 
but a strong man, a hungry man tied to the soil to go forth and take 
what he may? Thus, gentlemen, you present to us in that region a so- 
cial problem from the very prospect of which my heart almost recoils. 
Oh, gentlemen, I ask you not to bring about such a calamity ! 

Mr. BRUMM. I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 

{Here the hammer 24 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Chairman, the committee is endeavoring to 
reach a fair duty upon imported sugar. From 1870 to 1875 sugar be- 
low No. 13 Dutch standard paid on importation an average duty of 44 
percent. In 1875, purely for the purpose of making up a temporary 
deficiency in the revenue, the duty on imported sugar on those grades 
was fixed at an average of 55 per cent., at which it remains to-day. 
When we come to consider the question of reducing the duty we must 
start, not from the point to which duties were temporarily advanced 
in 1875, but from the point at which they stood previous to 1875, 
namely, an average of 44 per cent. on all sugars below No. 13 Dutch 


s : 

Now, starting on the basis of 44 per cent., for the purpose of ascer- 
nage, reasonable reduction, whatis presented to us by the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means? Forty-two and one-half per cent., or a reduc- 
tion of only 14 per cent., while the average rate of reduction paea 
by this bill is at least 15 per cent., including the abolition of commis- 
sions. 

So, Mr. Chairman, with a reduction proposed by this bill of 1) per 
cent., the gentleman from Louisiana, not content with a reduction of 
only one-tenth of the average reduction, has moved that the rate be 
increased from the committee’s rate of 1.25 cents per pound on all 
sugar polarizing 75°, which would be an increase on this grade of sugars 
to about 48 per cent., or at least 5 or6 per cent. If the rate should be 
reduced to 1 cent per pound on all sugar that does not polarize over 
75° there would be on these grades of sugar a duty of over 35 per cent., 
which is larger than the average duty imposed on any imported prod- 
ucts having no more labor in them than there is in sugar. 

Hence, I say to you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that if you pro- 
pose to give a substantial reduction of the duty on sugar to the people 
of this country, a reduction that shall conform to the average in this 
bill, the rate should not be 1.40 or even 1.25 per poundon sugar which 
polarizes 75°, but should not exceed 1 cent. 

Again, I ask attention to the fact that sugar is an article which is 
produced to so comparatively asmall extent in this country that what- 
ever duty is placed upon its importation is inevitably mainly added to 
its price here. Whena duty is imposed upon any imported article 
which is or can be produced here in sufficient quantities to supply our 
own markets, then the price is regulated by the cost of production under 
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home competition, unless the duty is fixed at so low a figure that the 
article can not be profitably produced here. For example, notwith- 
standing a duty is imposed upon imported coarse cottons, such as are 
used by the masses, into which but little labor enters, yet such goods 
are as low in this country as in d. On fine cottons, used by the 
well-to-do classes, into which labor largely enters, the prices are higher 
here than in England. But on sugar, which is produced here only to 
the extent of one-tenth of our consumption, the duty is inevitably 
added to the cost, except so far as our production here may tend to re- 
duce the price in the markets of the world. 

I object, therefore, to a high duty on sugar, because the duty must 
be mainly added to the price, and because it is an article of prime 
necessity used in every family, and by the poor as much as by the rich. 
It is known to all that sugar is 3 cents per pound higher than it would 
be if no duty was imposed uponit. Ithink that ultimately sugar 
should be put on the free-list, because, so far as weean infer from forty 
years’ efforts to produce it here, it can not be made successfully at 
a fair price. Sugar is the natural product of the torrid zone, and it 
looks as though we were fighting against nature in attempting to build 
up the su 
South y than was made thirty years ago. Therefore I hold that 
so far as duties may be laid upon sugar for protective purposes they 
are fruitless in developing that industry in this country; and so far as 
théy are laid for revenue they are unjust, in that they bear unequally— 
the poor man paying as much as the rich. 

I shall vote, therefore, for the lowest duty on sugar and molasses 
that can be secured. 

Mr. MORRISON. Can not I say something for revenue on this bill? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Can not I be heard for the people? 

Mr. REED. Would you speak for revenue only ? 

Mr. MORRISON. I will. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair rocognizes the gentleman from Ili- 
nois, who moves to strike ont the last word. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, whenever the Co of the 
United States shall propose an actual and equitable reduction of duties 
and rate of taxation, if I shall then be a member of it I will be ready 
to reduce the duties on sugar to a rate at least as low as that pro 
by this bill as reported by the committee. Until that is done I do not 
intend to single out this article of sugar, the tax upon which is nearly 
all for revenue, and make reductions three times in excess of reductions 
to be made on cottons, woolens, iron, and other articles equally neces- 
sary with sugar to the use of the whole people—and the tax on these 
last-named articles of necessity is nearly all bounty. 

Gentlemen have been pleased to say that they were in favor of this 
reduction on sugar so much below the reduction on other necessaries 
because it was an article of prime necessity common to all classes of 
people.” Let it be so—it isso, Mr. Chairman. It is also conceded we 
must have revenue—quite three hundred millions of dollars. Our 
friends over the way, some of them, and some—too many, I fear—on 
this side, insist on repealing the internal-revenue tax, or most of it, so 
we are not to have much help to the Treasury from that source in the 
future should the policy of internal-revenue repeal prevail. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Governor BROWNE] says weare paying 
about $6 to protect $10 worth of sugar I forget the exact quantity an 
the exact sum. But, having stated this, substantially in principle at 
ede he wanted to know if that was right. As a representative of the 
people I believe and say it is right for me in laying taxes for revenue to 
impose them in that mode which will do the people the least harm and 
be least burdensome to them. Ifin paying $6 on $10 worth of sugar 
I get $5—all but one dollar of the six—into the Treasury, and I can not 
do so well on any other article, it is entirely consistent with my notions 
of public duty to pay $6 to protect $10 worth of Hence it is 
that while I favor a reduction on su much than is pro- 
posed on any other article—I will not vote for the lowest rate p 
until gentlemen are willing to give us fairer reductions on other highly 
poese articles alike essential to the comfort of our people. If the 

honorable gentleman from Indiana [Governor BROWNE] pays, as he does 
pay, $6 to protect $10 worth of woolen goods suitable to clothe his wife 
and children, and only one dollar of the six shall reach the Treasury 
the other five going for bounty or protection—I confess I do not believe 
his investment in protecting women’s and children’s dress any the 
wiser or more patriotic than if he had invested his protective capital in 
sugar. 

As to this question of necessaries and luxuries, gentlemen talk as 
though it was possible to get revenue, sufficient revenue, from taxes 
on nothing else than those imposed upon the luxuries of life. Why, 
Mr. Chairman, 8 seem to forget that nearly all taxes are paid 
by the multitude— the common people.“ Whether you go to the 
fashionable store or to the shop at the village, you can ascertain that 
$9 out of every $10 of the goods sold to the people are sold for use as 
necessaries and comforts of life. Wemay tax our ingenuity to the ut- 
most, and we can not get $50,000,000 of revenue from duties imposed 
on foreign or imported luxuries. Gentlemen of the majority of the 
Ways and Means Committee may exercise even more ingenuity than 
has been exercised in the production of this bill, and they can not ob- 
tain $50,000,000 of revenue from articles of luxury. ‘To obtain that 
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sum they must class many of such articles as the better cotton goods, 
or call them luxuries. 

Mr. Chairman, I am at a loss to know how people can get along 
without cottons, without woolens, or without iron any more than they 
can without sugar; hence the doctrine of taxing luxuries fully executed 
would yield us but little revenue in comparison with all the require- 
ments of the Government. When you have fully taxed luxuries for a 
meager revenue you must resort in the end to taxing comforts and neces- 
saries, for much the greater portion of all your revenue must be derived 
eventually from that source. When this question was under discussion 
in May last I said what I now want to repeat; and I will ask to have 
read a ph from my remarks then made on this subject. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The whole increase in cost to the consumer resulting from the tariff, which on 
sugar and molasses is largely a revenue tarif was 820,418, which was so di- 
"i — Ler the Treasury received $7.51 of re enue while the planter received $1 
S Ther 8 of the Government neither demand nor justify the collection 
of such a tax on sugar, an article so generally used by all classes, The duty 
cane to be l y reduced; but it would be little less than a crime to reduce 
this duty, which gives the Treasury $7 to $1 in bounty, while we retain duties 
which give $7 in bounty and but $1 to the Treasury. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. McKINLEY. Mr, Chairman, I am glad to find my friend from 
Illinois [Mr. Morrison] advocating on the floor of this House a duty 
of more than 45 per cent. upon an article of prime necessity, a com- 
modity used by all the people of this country. This I believe is the 
only schedule that we have considered up to this time that the gentle- 
man from Illinois has not pro and advocated considerable reduc- 
tion upon the rates proposed by the Ways and Means Committee. 

Mr. MORRISON. Iam proposing a large reduction—20 to 25 per 
cent,—four times the reduction that you proposed on earthen-ware. 

Mr. MCKINLEY. I decline to yield. Iam glad to find my friend 
advocating here, when we reach the schedule of sugars, a duty of more 
than 45 per cent. ad valorem. I intend, Mr. Chairman, to vote for the 
protection of the sugar interests of the South a just and adequate pro- 
tection, equitable to them and the country. I voted against placing 
sugar onthe free-list. I voted against placing a duty of only 1 cent per 
pound upon sugar, but I did not do it under the guise of a tariff for rev- 
enue or under the guise of a tariff for revenue only. I did it upon the 
principle of protection, because my convictions upon that subject lead 
me to give just and fair protection to every interest of every section and 
every locality; and I am glad to find gentlemen on the other side of 
this House, who for three weeks have been constantly against protec- 
tion to American industry and American labor, standing in their places 
to-day and declaring that they are in favor of this high duty upon this 
article of greatest necessity to all the people. 

Why, the gentleman from Louisiana, my friend who so eloquently 
advocated his amendment this morning, warned the Representatives of 
New England and the members from Pennsylvania and Ohio that they 
did not 5 to occupy so narrow a platform, one that would protect the 
interests of the West and New England only, and strike down the in- 
terests of the Southern States. I beg to say tothat gentleman that our 
platform is not so narrow and contracted as that, but I beg to remind 
him that his platform is. I beg to remind him that he stands on the 
little narrow isthmus of sugar, and all through the consideration of 
this bill he and his associates, with the single exception of Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey Democrats, have voted constantly and persistently 
against the protection of Western and New England interests except, I 
believe, the single industry of lumber yesterday. 

Mr. ELLIS. Notagainst their protection, against their reduction—— 

Mr. McKINLEY. Against duties not so high as it is proposed to 
place upon sugars by-the bill now before us. ` 

Mr. GIBSON. Ihave not voted in a single instance to reduce the 
duties imposed by the present tariff on one single article as largely as 
it is pro to reduce it on sugar here. 

Mr. MCKINLEY. I noticed the other day that when we touched 
the South and asked that hoop-iron be protected gentlemen on the 
other side, and the gentlemen who champion this measure now, kept 
us voting for 35 per cent., 25 per cent., 40 and 45 per cent. ad valorem 
throughout a long session on cotton-ties. Tell me you did not vote to 
reduce the duties under the present law! You voted to make cotton- 
ties at 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. MORRISON. Thirty-five is no reduction. 

Mr. ELLIS. We voted against the increase. 

Mr. MCKINLEY. I have the record before me, and the second vote 
taken was to reduce cotton-ties to 25 per cent., and it was proposed, I 
believe, by one of your colleagues. Now, Mr. Chairman, Ido not speak 
of this use I want to secure party advantage or disturb Southern 
interests. This side of the House is for protection on principle, and it 
has been from the beginning. That side of the House is for protection 
when sugar is touched in Louisiana; when barytes and sumac is touched 
in Virginia; when hemp is touched in Kentucky, and borax and boracic 
acid and quicksilver are touched in California, This is the difference 
between us. We ask nothing for Northern labor which we do not freely 
accord to Southern labor; nor for Northern industries what we do not 
cheerfully extend to Southern industries. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 
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Mr. HASKELL. For the purpose of fixing some limitation on the 
debate upon this paragraph, I move that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachu- 
setts, having taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. BURROWS, of 
Michigan, reported that the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 7313) to 
impose duties on foreign imports, and for other purposes, and had come 
to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. HASKELL. I move that the House resolve itself into Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union to resume the con- 
sideration of the tariff bill; and pending that motion I move that all 
debate upon the pending paragraph and amendments thereto be limited 
to—how long time do gentlemen want? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I ask my colleague to confine his motion to limit 
debate to the amendments that are now pending. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Say thirty minutes. 

Mr. HASKELL. Then I move to limit debate on the pending para- 

ph and all amendments thereto to thirty minutes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I ask my colleague whether he will not, as here- 
tofore, because this is an exceedingly important question, confine the 
limitation of debate to the amendments now pending? 

Mr. HASKELL. I can not do that. We have been four and a half 
hours on one paragraph; and that fact warns me we must hasten on 
with this bill. ; 

Mr. TUCKER. I would merely say, not in contradiction of any- 
thing the gentleman from Mr. HASKELL] has said, but I would 
say to the committee that this first clause is really the key to the whole 
situation. The determination of the lowest rateof duty to be imposed 
will determine the rate to be fixed on the higher class. 

Mr. HASKELL. That is true. But I must adhere to my motion to 
limit debate on the pending paragraph and all amendments thereto to 
thirty minutes. 

The motion was a, to. 

The motion that the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole 
was to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. Burrows, of Michigan, in the 


chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. By order of the House all debate on the pending 
paragraph and amendments thereto is limited to thirty minutes. 

Mr. CANDLER. I desire to offer an amendment for that portion of 
the bill extending from lines 1042 to 1061. i 

Mr. ANDERSON . I make the point of order that the portion of the 
bill which the gentleman from Massachusetts desires to strike out em- 
braces clauses that are not now under consideration. 

Mr. CANDLER. This really seems to be the wisest way to discuss 
it, as the clauses from line 1042 to line 1061 cover the whole subject of 
sugar. But if the amendment is open to a point of order, I shall move 
to insert only the first part of my amendment down to line 1052, in- 
cluding up to No. 13 Dutch standard. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is all right. 

The CHAIRMAN. What does the gentleman from Massachusetts 


54 
Mr. CANDLER. If it is in order, I will move my whole amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is made against that. 
Mr. ANDERSON. I withdraw the point of order. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the proposed amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


sirup ofs e juice, tank-botioms, 
concentrated molasses, and on all sugars DOADO {3 18 ber in color, 3 


sugars. Th 
visions of this section shall take effect on the presage of this act, and the 
uties therein provided for shall be collected on all such goods which may be 

in the public stores or bonded warehouses at that time, instead of duties now 
imposed thereupon by law.” 

Mr. KING. I rise to a question of order. 
is not a bill now pending before the House ? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman make that point of order? 

Mr. KING. I make the point of order that it is a bill pending be- 
fore the House. 

Mr. CANDLER. It is not exactly the bill which I offered at the 
last session of Congress. This relates only to sugar, and that included 
molasses. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is it the substance of a bill now pending? 

Mr. CANDLER. Only partially as to sugar; not as to molasses. 

Mr. GIBSON. I ask that the amendment be reported again. 

The CHAIRMAN. As this substitute can not be voted on until 
the committee has considered the bill down to and including line 1061, 
the Chair will withhold his decision on the point of order till that 
part of the bill is reached. P 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I desire to make a parliament- 


ary inquiry. 


I wish to know if that 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. What amendments other than 
that one are now pending? 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment of the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. ELLIS} to the original text and the motion of the gentleman 
from Louisiana Lolr. GIBSON] to strike out the clause and insert. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. Thereason why I made the in- 
quiry was that I understood the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. GIB- 
oat to accept the amendment of his colleague [Mr. ELLIS]. 

Mr. GIBSON. I did. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. Then there is no substitute 
pending but only the proposition of the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLIS] to strike out 25 and insert 40.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the Chair understand the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. GIBSON] to withdraw his substitute? 

Mr. GIBSON. Yes, sir. I modify myamendment by accepting that 
of my colleague. 

The CHAIRMAN. But that of the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLIS] is not a substitute. It is an amendment to the original text. 

Mr. CANDLER. I believe I have the floor. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I made this inquiry because it 
is quite material in the use of the half hour for debate that we under- 
stand exactly what amendment is pending. Now, as I understand the 
proposition of the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ELLIs]—and I do 
not say whether it is right or not—is that the duty shall be 1.40 cents 
instead of 1.25 cents per pound, leaving the four-hundredths of a cent 
per pound additional for every additional degree of the polariscope as. 
it is in the bill. 

Mr. ELLIS. That is precisely right. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. The point is that if the gentle- 
man moves a substitute taking in what his colleague offers, we must 
is the substitute if we wish to change the rate, for he has it at 

ve. 

Mr. CARLISLE. As I understand the gentleman from Lousiana 
[Mr. Gs ON] withdraws his proposed amendment and gives his assent 
to the one offered by his colleague [Mr. ELLIS]. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. If he so says, then we will un- 
derstand it. 

Mr. GIBSON. I do say so. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then the only question pending before the com- 
mittee is the amendment of the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ELLIS], 
which has been accepted by his colleague [Mr. Grsson] and which has 
been reported. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. CANDLER] 
offers a substitute for the paragraph under consideration and paragraphs 
following. A point of order is raised on that substitute. 

Mr. CARLIS Even if the amendment proposed by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. CANDLER] is in order, the committee must 
still vote on the proposition to perfect the text. 

e CHAIRMAN. The Chair would prefer that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. CANDLER] should withhold his substitute until 
all the paragraphs to which it relates shall have been read. 

Mr. CANDLER. I will withdraw my substitute, but I desire to oc- 
cupy my five minutes now, and therefore I will move to strike ont the 
last word. 

The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ELLIS] raised some question in 
regard to the correctness of the information which I have received con- 
cerning the price of labor in Cuba. I can say that I have in my hand 
a letter from a gentleman who has employed slave labor in Cuba. He 
did not know the comparative price of wages, but he said: 

I believe slave labor, if you figure interest and depreciation, is always dearer 
than free labor. I hired n s when I lived in Cuba to work on the estate the 
whole year at $34 per month and board. 

I do not believe that Louisiana needs any protection against Cuban 
slave labor. 

Mr. KASSON. That is the old Southern argument, and I hope that 
the gentleman will not press it here. 

Mr. CANDLER. Let me say that the gentleman” will advocate 
here any statement embracing the facts. I shall give the truth as it 
comes to me. 

I have also received a telegram within a week from a gentleman in 
Cuba containing a statement that the price of labor in Cuba, without 
rations, ranged from $25 to 830 per month. But I do not base my argu- 
ment simply on labor. 8 

I claim that in Cuba the people are taxed far beyond the people of 
the State of Louisiana. They pay an excessive date on everything 
that enters into the manufacture of sugar. But I have so little time I 
will pass from that point. 

I propose to give to Louisiana all the protection to which she is en- 
titled on a prime necessity which enters into the sustenance of every 
man, woman, and child in the country. I say that 25 per cent. duty, 
with the addition of at least 10 per cent. for cost of insurance and freight, 
making at least 35 per cent. on an average altogether, is all that this 

can afford to give upon a prime necessity, and is more than is 


given on any other agricultural production requiring no more labor than 
sugar requires. 

I simply propose this question to the House: How much do you pro- 
pose to burden the people of the country by the duty on sugar? For 
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the past ten years when the importer, or the man who brought sugar 
into the United States, went to the custom-house, he paid to the Gov- 
ernment what was equivalent to 56 per cent. out of every 100. That 
is too heavy a burden to be levied on the people. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. KELLEY. I desire to say that I think the rate proposed by 
the Committee on Ways and Means makes a sufficiently large reduction 
of revenue, and is a judicious one and such a one as ought to be made. 

We have collected most of our revenue from sugar on those sugars 
under No. 10 Dutchstandard. Of the sugars imported last year 1,305,- 
991,000 pounds were above No. 7 and not above No. 13. Now, on 
those classes of sugar the reduction by the Committee on 
Ways and Means, taking the importations of last year, will amount to 
$10,971,353, a very material reduction of revenues as well as a material 
reduction of rates of duty. 

Now, as to the fairness of the rate. When the Wood tariff bill was 
under consideration the New York sugar trade submitted this schedule: 
2 cents per pound for sugar yielding not above 80°; 2.50 for s 
yielding not above 86°; and 2.55 for yielding not above 92°. Now, 
for those three rates on these grades the Committee on Ways and Means 


to substitute 1.93. 
en my friend from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] reported on behalf of 
the Committee on Ways and Means a sugar bill, it fixed the rate of duty 
on melada at 1.87}; on sugar No. 7 and under, 2.18}, and on sugar 
from No. 7 to No. 13, 2.50. This bill, as I have said, proposes to fix 
the rate of duty at 1.93. 

The present rates are, on melada, 1$ cents; on sugar not above No. 7, 
25e; not above No. 10, 2.50, and not above No. 13, 2713. I repeat that 
the committee rate is 1.93, which is lower than the t rate, and 
lower than either of the scales and will work a reduction on 
importations equal to those of last year of practically 811, 000,000 — 
$10,971,000. I hope the Committee of the Whole will maintain the 
rates proposed by the Committee on Ways and Means. 


Mr. CANDLER. I would like to ask the gentleman a question for 
information. I wish he would state whether in his rates he adopts the 
wet test or the dry test? When the of the had 


‘Treasury 

2,000 suits brought against him, because he attempted to introduce the 
polariscope, he took the dry test, while the merchants took the wet 
test. Now there is 3 per cent. difference between them. There is such 
a confusion in regard to the application of the polariscope that I think 
we ought to have it fully defined in the bill. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. TUCKER obtained the floor. 

Mr. KELLEY. Professor Henry 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER) has 
been i 


recognized. 

Mr. TUCKER. I will yield to the gentleman, if it does not come 
out of my time. 

The CHATRMAN. The thirty minutes allowed for debate can not 
be extended. 

Mr. KELLEY. I was simply going to quote Professor Henry, who 
made a report to the Government upon this matter. 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Chairman, so much has been said to-day with 
reference to the position which I in common with other gentlemen on 
this side occupy upon this question of a revenue or a protective tariff 
that I think it proper to submit a few remarks. I am a revenue-tariff 
man, and I can ex in a word the difference between a revenue 
tariff and a protective tariff. When you first lay a duty ona particular 
article—a small duty—you raise a certain amount of revenue. As you 
increase your duty you increase your revenue up to a certain point, 
which I will call the maximum revenue point. Beyond that point 
every increase of duty decreases your revenue until you reach a point 
at which, in consequence of the high rate of duty, importation ceases, 
and therefore all revenue is at an end. The distinction between a pro- 
tective-tariff man and a revenue-tariff man, like myself, is this: I am 
for raising revenue by duties which shall not go beyond the maximum 
revenue point; the protective-tariff man is for laying duties beyond the 
maximum revenue point. Every duty up to the maximum revenue 
point is a revenue duty. 

Now, as to this question of sugar, if you should increase your duty 
to a certain extent you would increase the revenue, for we have not 
yet reached the maximum revenue point on ny ors The duty upon 
sugar under the existing tariff laws is a revenue duty. 

Mr. my friend from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY ] has taunted 
me with my position on this question, saying that we have voted upon 
it differently to-day from our votes on other questions. In what re- 
spect? I want the gentleman to say frankly to the House (not in my 
time, he will have an ity afterward) whether the duties he 
advocated upon pig-iron and all the articles in the iron and steel sched- 
ule were not beyond the maximum revenue point. Did not he and 
other gentlemen say that they wanted the duties to be prohibitory of 
importation ? 

Mr. McKINLEY. I say no“ to that question. They were not 
beyond the maximum revenue point and not prohibitory. 


Mr. TUCKER. Not prohibitory? No doubt a small quantity of the 
articles may come in. But look at pig-iron. Observe the distinction 
between pig-iron and sugar. 


Mr. McKINLEY. And look at the importations of pig-iron last year. 

Mr. TUCKER. I hope the gentleman will not interrupt me in my 
five minutes. Of pig-iron we produce eight times as much as we im- 
port. Ofsugar we import seven times as much as we produce. Your 
duty on sugar puts $7 into the Treasury for $1 that it puts into the 
pocket of the planter. Your duty on pig-iron puts $1 into the Treasury 
tor every $8 that the manufacturer of pig-iron obtains. 

Mr. ROBESON. But does not the consumer pay the $7 on the sygar? 

Mr. TUCKER. Iam for a revenue tariff, by means of which the 

gets the tribute which the people generously pay for the sup- 
port of the Government, and the monopolists do not get it as bounty 
extracted from the pockets of the people. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. Mr. Chairman, this debate reminds me very much of 
an observation made by a reporter of our supreme court, who said that 
whenever the court wanted to decide in a particular way they never 
had any difficulty about finding reasons. My friends on the other side 
who have been steadily fighting this bill, item by item, now get up here 
and with one voice declare that they never would be such mean men as 
to select a particular item to fight. But the item which they avoid 
fighting always happens, whether it be sumac or sugar or anything else, 
to be in their own district. 

For my part I believe it consistent with protection to support% fair 
duty on sugar. I do not say that it ought to bein the nature of a pro- 
tective duty, for the very simple reason that sugar enough for this coun- 
try can not be produ in the United States; and whatever is put 
upon sugar comes out of the consumer more nearly than upon any other 
article. If my friend from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] had selected this 
as an example, he might have been a good deal nearer the truth than 
he 3 this subject of import duties. 

Ido it, however, that the production of sugar in this country 
does lower the price all over the world, even though it can not fully 
sppply us. In order to ascertain what is the proper duty on sugar we 
ought to ascertain something about what have been the facts. Until 
1875 the duty upon sugar was 44 per cent. In 1875 we added 25 per 
cent., which made the duty 65 per cent. That was put on not asa 
protective measure, but for the purpose of raising revenue. Now, 
when we come back to a question of revenue we want to take off that 
25 pa to commence with; and this bill only goes 2 per cent. be- 
yon t. 

There are three classes of people interested in this question besides 
the consumers, a fact which makes it the very complicated question it is; 
first, the sugar producers are interested; secondly, the three classes of 

the mo refiner, the soft-sugar refiner, and the hard-sugar 
refiner; and thirdly, of course, the consumers. We must adjust our 
duty so as to be fair to all the classes. I say that 35 per cent. ad va- 
lorem on sugars below No. 13 Dutch standard and 45 per cent. on sugars 
above that would be very nearly fair. 

An ad valorem duty would be the best, and the attempt toarrange any 
other system is only to attempt to get what is the equivalent of an ad 
valorem. I believe that if we fail to get 35 per cent. and 45 per cent. 
another fair thing would be 1. 25 for sugar of 75° and three one-hundredths. 
of a cent for each degree of increase in saccharine strength. 

Let me illustrate just the difficulty: The ad valorem is the true test. 
As sugar is valued entirely for importation on its saccharine strength, 
the duty ought to keep pace with the increase of value; otherwise those 
who refine sugars of less than, say, 894°, or 90°, or those who refine sugars 
above 893 or 90°, will be at a disadvantage. At five-hundredths of a 
cent. increase of duty for each degree above 75° the duty would be 1.25 
cents, and should be, according to value, 1.55 cents; at 85°, 1.75 cents, 
instead of 1.86 cents; at 91°, 2.10 cents, instead of 2.02; at 96°, 2.30 

instead of 2.16. At three-hundredths increase for each degree above 
75° it will be found that the duty moves very nearly parallel with what 
an ad valorem duty would be. 

Now, a word in regard to the ad valorem pate as applied to sugar. In 
other matters ad valorem duties ought not perhaps to exist, but in case 
of the importation of sugar it is different. Sugar is used so univers- 
ally that the ad valorem system is the best and truest system that you 
can devise to apply to it, because you can always ascertain the market 
price of sugar, it being quoted in New York and other places by tele- 
gram from the important producing countries, and therefore its value 
can be as readily determined as the quotations of stocks or other mat- 
ters of that kind. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
pired. 

Mr. REED. I wish to ask permission to have read a letter from the 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury to Mr. CANDLER upon the subject 
for the information of the committee. 

gentleman from Maine has ex- 


The time of the gentleman from Maine has ex- 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
pired. eine from Iowa [Mr. Kasson] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. N. I yield one minute to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. REED. I hope the gentleman will yield to have this letter read. 

Several MEMBERS. Let it be read. 

Mr. HASKELL. If it does not come out of the time allowed for 
debate I have no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. It must come out of the time allowed for debate 
if the gentleman chooses to yield for that purpose. 
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Mr. HASKELL. Then let the letter be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. REED. This is an important matter and the committee should 
be informed upon the subject. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, February 12, 1883. 


Sm: I am in receipt of your letter of the 9th instant, in which you ask my opin- 
ion as to whether there would be any difficulty in the collection of an ad valorem 
duty on sugar, and whether such duty could be fairly and honestly collected 
and the interests of the Government be protected. 

In reply I have to state that from the rin ea, I have upon the subject I am 
satisfied there would be but little difficulty in collecting an ad valorem duty on 
sugar, because the price of sugar of the various grades of strength and color in 
the various e countries is received at New York and other prin- 


cipal importing cities daily by telegraph, and can therefore be readily determined 
by the appraising officers. 
In this res forms a marked contrast to the classes of hereto- 


fore subjected to an ad valorem duty, where the revenue has been defrauded by 
undervaluations which the customs officers could not detect because of the un- 
certain and variable value of the goods, 7 


Very respectfully, 
85 II. F. FRENCH, Acting Secretary. 
Hon. J. W. CANDLER, House of Representatives. 


Mr. HASKELL. I have but a word tosay, and the gentleman from 
Towa desires to be heard. 

I want simply to say in my minute that the evidence before this com- 
mittee and previous committees in reference to this ad valorem and po- 
lariscopic test is voluminous and has been fully examined in all of its 
phases. It has been canvassed on both sides. Gentlemen have thor- 
oughly examined the question, and the committee after long and care- 
fal investigation of it adopted what they believed to be as nearly as pos- 
sible equal and fair to all interests concerned. 

Mr. KASSON. Mr. Chairman, in listening to the debate since the 

ing of the discussion on this question I must e the opinion 
which I think will be entertained by many others on both sides of this 
House that it tends to confirm the wisdom of the action of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means in fixing the rate of aniy on sugar at 1.25. 


There is a difficulty in connection with the subject that goes beyond 
the mere question of the rate of duty upon imported sugars. 
Spain in her commercial relations toward this country has shown to 


some of our most important productions what seems to be great injustice 

in her treatment of us. Our flour, our cereals, and our navigation are 
by the laws of Spain discriminated against to a very remarkable degree. 
And were it not for the interests of our own people as consumers of 
sugar I should stand here to resist any reduction upon the rates of duty 
imposed upon Cuban sugars. Secondly, Sa rr as of great importance 
also the suggestion of the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Greson], 
in his remarks to the committee during the discussion of this schedule, 
namely, that there are large numbers of our own lately emancipated 
people in Louisiana and other States who have not the intelligence that 
belongs to the Northern laborer, to turn his attention to other employ- 
ments and to fit himself for them, and are dependent upon these in- 
dustries for their daily bread and for the support of their families. Hence, 
sir, the committee in my judgment was right in making no extravagant 
reduction upon this article, deemed to be a prime necessity and of almost 
universal use. And I shall be glad, as I say, if it were not for the in- 
terests of our own consumers to put a proviso even to this reduction, 
that it should not take effect until Spain had recognized the laws of 
justice in respect to the cereal products which we export to Cuba. I 
hope, sir, that this Committee of the Whole will stand by the report of 
the Committee on Ways and Means upon this fandamental provision 
touching the whole of this clause relating to sugar under 13 Dutch 
standard. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, nothing has been more clearly 
demonstrated in the course of to-day’s debate than that, in the main, 
two factors have been considered by the Committee on Ways and Means, 
and are proposed as the only ones to be considered by the Committee 
of the Whole in deciding this important question. These factors are 
first, the grower of sugar, and secondly, the refiner of the sugar. 

There has been quite a contest here as between these two contestants, 
and if gentlemen have closely observed the debate they will have seen 
the friction and the fire as between these two factors; and the rates 
which are proposed by this committee are agreed rates as a compromise 
between the manufacturer and the refiner. That, I think, is about 
the substance of the matter. But I wish to suggest to this committee 
that there is one other factor which ought to be taken into considera- 
tion, to some extent at least, and that is the man who buys the sugar. 

In God's name is he to have no place? When you hear the buzz of 
your saw-mills, when you hear the hum of your spindles and the tick 
of your picks, do those represent all the labor of this country? Think, 
gentlemen, of the men on the prairies; think of the men on the home- 
steads and the men in your mills who eat this sugar; think of the men 
in your factories who use it. But when the Committee on Ways and 
Means, composed of fifteen gentlemen, eight Republicans and seven 
Democrats, agree upon these two factors only, they practically come 
here saying to us, When you put a duty of 42 per cent. on an article 
that is Republican, because it will help pig-iron, because it will help 
lumber, because it will help the whole combination, but it is not Re- 
publican to represent the third factor—the people. 

Gentlemen, who are the Republican party? Whoare the Democratic 


party? You? [Turning tothe Democratic sde] No; youare a part 
of it. You, gentlemen? [Turning to the Republican side]. No; you 
are buta mighty small part of it. The great people of this nation are 
the real power. They sent you here as agents to represent them and 
their whole interests. They did not send you here simply to represent 
the -grower orsimply to represent the refiner or the manufacturer. 
[Mr. HASKELL asked a question.] They sent you here, my dear col- 
league, to represent the whole people. 

Mr. HASKELL. Will you answer me a question? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Les, sir. 

Mr. HASKELL. Have not the peopleof the United States got more 
than one representative in this Chamber? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. And I want to take notice just here of the 
fact that when you come to look through this bill you find it is—I will 
not say the result of a dicker between the interests, I will simply say 
this, that the gentlemen representing one interest become convinced by 
the reasons presented in the argument that gentlemen representing an- 
other interest should have protection. And when you get through with 
it you will find the verdict of the man who has to buy the sugar will 
be, Why take care of the sugar-grower especially? Why can he not 
grow something else? When a farmer in my State finds he is raising 
too much corn he sets about raising wheat. Making sugar free will 
not destroy the fertile plains and valleys of the South; you can raise 
other crops. And I say the sugar men have no right to ask us to pay 
$45,000,000 a year that they may raise $5,000,000 worth of sugar. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. RAY. I ask unanimous consent that a letter of the Treasury 


Deemer be read for information. 
e CHAIRMAN. The thirty minutes fixed by the House for de- 


bate on the pending phs and amendments thereto have expired. 
; Mr. ah Task, sir, for the reading of the letter. [Cries of Vote!“ 
Vote ! 73 


Mr. BRIGGS. The time when this debate commenced was 20 min- 
utes to 5. Ten minutes nearly of the time were occupied in the dis- 
cussion of a question of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair noticed the time when the debate 
commenced. It was then 25 minutes past 4; and the Chairallowed ten 
minutes for the interruption. The question is on the amendment of 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ELLIS], which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 1048 strike out “25” and insert in lieu thereof 40; sothat it will read 
“shall pay a duty of 1.40 cents per pound.” 

The question being taken, there were—ayes 51, noes 92. 

So (further count not being called for) the amendment was not 


agreed to. 

Mr. REED. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 1051 strike out “four” and insert “three; “ so that it will read “ three- 
hundredths of a cent per pound additional.” 3 

Mr. REED. That will make an addition of three-hundredths of a 
cent per pound for every additional degree above 75. 

The question being taken, there were—ayes 53, noes 95. 

So the amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. CANDLER. Will my substitute now be in order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The substitute proposed by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. CANDLER], as the Chair understands, is not only 
for the clause now r panig but also for certain clauses following. It 
would not be in order to be voted on until the nextclauseisread The 
Chair, however, does not want the gentleman from Massachusetts to 
understand the Chair to rule that it would be in order to move his sub- 
stitute at the end of the next paragraph. 

Mr. REED. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike ont lines 1044 to 1052 inclusive, and insert the following: 

“Alls not above No. 13 Dutch standard in color, all tank-botioms, sirups 
of cane-juice orof beet-juice, melada, concentrated melada, concrete and concen- 
trated molasses shall pay a duty of 35 per cent. ad valorem,” 

The question being taken on Mr. REED’s amendment, there were— 
ayes 60, noes 93. 

So the amendment was not 1 to. 

Mr. CRAPO. I desire to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CRAPO. After the bill has been read down to and , including 
line 1061, will then the substitute which has been offered by my col- 
league [Mr. CANDLER] be in order, which goes back and strikes out 
from line 1042 to line 1061? Will the substitute proposed by my col- 
league lose any of its rights by the continuance of the reading of the 
bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has suggested to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. CANDLER] that the Chair did not wish to be under- 
stood as intimating that such a proposition would bein order after this 

ragraph was passed. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I want to inquire if a motion to strike ont the para- 
graph which has been read, and to substitute what the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. CANDLER] proposes, would not now be in order? 

The CHAIRMAN. A point of order was made against that. 
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Mr. DINGLEY. I mean to substitute what was offered by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts for the pending paragraph. 
The CHAIRMAN. The proposition of the ee from Massa - 
U 


chusetts was to strike out the pending paragraph and other paragraphs 
following, and to insert in lieu thereof certain matters relating to the 
pending paragraph and those subsequent paragraphs. 

Mr. REED. It seems to me that we should seek not to get into any 
parliamentary difficulty by saying that the rights of members to move 
amendments to this bill are governed and controlled by the action of 
the Committee on Ways and Means in having it printed in certain 
paragraphs. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. CANDLER] de- 
sires to present a system of imports upon the article of sugar. The 
portion of the bill relating to that article has been divided into various 
paragraphs by the Committee on Ways and Means. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts desires to move a substitute for 
three of those phs. The House might be willing to vote for 
that proposition as a substitute for the three phs, but might not 
be willing to adopt the corresponding portion of the substitute for each 
one of the ee Now, there must be some time when such a 
proposition can be submitted and voted upon. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would su that if there be no ob- 
jection that portion of the bill embraced in lines 1044 and 1061, both 
inclusive, could be considered as one paragraph, then there would be no 
difficulty about it. - 

Mr. REED. That might do. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Before that is done I wish to make an inquiry. 


Mr. REAGAN. I object to that La open 

Mr. GIBSON. We are considering this bill by paragraphs under the 
rules. 

Mr. CANDLER. I desire to speak to the point of order which has 
been made. t 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts propose 
any amendment ? 

Mr. REED. He proposes the amendment which has already been 
suggested. 

The CHAIRMAN. And upon which a point of orderhas been made. 

Mr. CANDLER. There is no difficulty about it. 

Mr. REED. The Chair does not understand. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. CANDLER] now proposes his proposition as a sub- 
stitute for something which has already been read, not as a substitute 
for any portion of the bill which has not been read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts did not so 
state. 

Mr. REED. He did not state it so clearly that the Chair appre- 
hended it. 

The CHAIRMAN, Undoubtedly it was the fault of the Chair. 

Mr. REED. Ie stated itso that it was understood by us about here, 
being aided perhaps by private conversation. 

Mr. KASSON. Ifthegentleman from Massachusetts oa CANDLER] 
offered his proposition as an amendment to a paragraph which has al- 
ready been read, although it may embrace something which is in a sub- 
sequent clause of the bill, then, if his proposition shall be adopted, we 
can afterward move to strike out the subsequent clause. But I object 
to varying the rule which has prevailed in the entire consideration ot 
this bill so far, which is that we shall consider only what is before us 
at the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thegentleman from Massachusetts, as the Chair 
now understands, moves to strike out the paragraph which has been 
under consideration and to insert in lieu thereof what has been read. 

Mr. REAGAN. Before that is voted on I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to the paragraph. 

Mr. CARLISLE. The manner in which the proposition of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts is now submitted does not avoid the point 
that it is the substance of a bill now pending before the House. 

Mr. REED. It is not the substance of any bill now pending before 
the House, for the bill to which the gentleman refers embraces both 

rand molasses, while this proposition refers to sugar alone. 

Mr. CANDLER. It is a totally different thing. 

Mr. REED. There is no doubt about it. 

The CHAIRMAN, Against the proposition cf the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. CANDLER] the gentleman from eee [Mr. 
CARLISLE] makes the point of order that it is the substance of a bill 
now pending before the House. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Ifthe distinction attempted to be taken by the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] should be allowed to prevail, then 
all that the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. CAXDLER] would have 
to do to get in his entire proposition contained in the pending bill be- 
fore the House would be to first offer the portion relating to and 
then offer the portion relating to molasses, and in that way he would 
avoid the entire effect of the rule. ? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Irise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I find in line 1066 of this bill that sugar drain- 


ings. are put down at a duty of 20 per cent. ad valorem. In the first 
paragraph of this schedule, which includes tank-bottoms, concentrated 
molasses, &e., the duty is different. 


Now, I would like to know the 


time. 


distinction which the Committee on Ways and Means has drawn be- 
tween the tank-bottoms and sugar drainings? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. KASSON. I wish to make the point of order that we have not 
yet finished this paragraph and there is nothing for us to do but to vote, 
debate upon the paragraph having been closed, 

Mr. McCOOK. Let me make a suggestion. As I now recall, no 
pa of order has been made against any amendment offered to this 

ill, unless it was clearly not germane to it. It seems to me that in 
the discussion and disposition of so im t a matter as this, any 
amendment which goes to the very substance of the bill should be voted 
on by the House; and I hope, therefore, that no point of order will be 
made against a proposition of that kind. 

Mr. REED. I suggest, if it will relieve the Chair from embarrass- 
ment, that the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. CANDLER] modify 
his proposition by changing 25 to 35, and 35 to 45. 

Mr. CANDLER. I accept that suggestion, and modify my amend- 
ment accordingly. 

Mr. REED. With this modification the amendment can not be the 
substance of any pending bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts proposes an 
amendment which will be read. 

Mr. REAGAN, I have been trying to offer an amendment for some 
I do not understand why I should be denied the privilege. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will ize the gentleman as soon 
as this question is disposed of. The Clerk will read the amendment 
proposed by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


cent. ad valorem: Provided, That the Secretary of the Treasury shall, by - 
of molasses, me A 


p 
the true value of such articles, and that samples of sugars shall be taken by said 
officers in such manner as to ascertain the true color and value of such sugars. 
The provisions of this section shall take effect on the of this act; and 
the duties therein provided for shall be collected on all such goods which may 
be in the public stores or bonded warehouses at that time, instead of the duties 
now imposed thereupon by law. 


The CHAIRMAN. Where does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. CANDLER] desire this amendment to come in? 

Mr. CANDLER. I propose to strike out the paragraph from line 1042 
to 1052, and substitute what has been read. 

Mr. REAGAN. Before the question is taken on striking out the 
paragraph I desire to submit an amendment to the text. 


The CHAIRMAN. ‘That isin order. The gentleman’s amendment 
will be read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out, ning with line 1042, dow including the word d » 
in line 1048, fae, rarer dat posers beg! > s 8 b 

Mr. ELLIS. I rise to a question of order, and inquire whether the 
proposed amendment of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. CAND- 
LER] was not read from a bill pending in this House? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has no knowledge upon that point. 

Mr. ELLIS. I would like to be informed in regard to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. ELLIS. I make a point of order upon that amendment of the 
gentleman fram Massachusetts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order has already been made. 

Mr. HASKELL. As it now lacks but a few minutes of the time for 

ing the recess, I move that the committee rise. 


Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I suggest that all points of order 
are left pending. 
The CHAIRMAN, The Chair so understands. 


The motion of Mr. HASKELL that the committee rise was agreed to. 

The committee ly rose; and the Speaker having resumed 
the chair, Mr. Burrows, of Michigan, reported that the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union having had under consid- 
eration the bill (H. R. 7313) to impose duties upon foreign imports, and 
for other purposes, had come to no resolution thereon. 


SURVEYS OF RAILROAD LAND GRANTS. 


Mr. RYAN. I ask by unanimous consent for the consideration of the 
resolution which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk proceeded to read the following: 


Resolved, That the following shall be in order on the sundry civil appropria- 
tion bill either as a provision therein or as an amendment thereto: 

“Provided, That in the event of repayment to the United States of moneys ad- 
vanced and Sid proce by it in surveying and selecting 
certain rail companies under an act entitled ‘An a 
tion ofa railroad and telegraph line from the Missouri River to the Pacific Ocean.“ 
Ko., seer July 1, 1862, and the act amendatory thereof, approved July 2, 1864, 
the said companies or parties in interest being by such acts required to pay into 
the Treasury of the United States the cost of surveying, selecting, and convey- 
ing landsso granted; then and in that event such sums to be paid into the Treas- 
ury shall without further appropriation be used for surveying the public lands; 
and in this latter event, but not otherwise, the sum of ,000 herein appro- 
priated shall be diminished by the aggregate sum so paid into the Treasury and 
so used for the public survey. And the Kansas Pacific Railway Company, or 
its assigns, shall forthwith pay into the Treasury of the Unt States all the 


ublic lands granted to 
to aid in the construc- 
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costs, as determined 

conveying public lan 
of Kansas or in legally o: 
which such costs have not 


nears pn — payans of such unpaid costs and of the further costs of all 
Mr. HISCOCK (interrupting the reading). I object. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS, NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Mr. LEWIS. I ask unanimous consent to report back from the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds the bill (H. R. 3684) to pro- 
vide for the purchase of additional land for the use of the public build- 

in the city of New Bedford, State of Massachusetts. 
e SPEAKER. What action does the gentleman desire? 

Mr. LEWIS. That the Committtee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
be from the further consideration of the bill, and that it be 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I object. $ 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, the bill, with the accom- 
panying report, will be referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union and ordered to þe printed. 

There was no objection; and it was ordered accordingly. 

FLOODS IN THE MISSISSIPPI. 


Mr. KING. Iask unanimous consent to have printed in the RECORD 
a communication from General Hazen in reference to the floods in the 
Mississi; 
There was no objection. The communication is as follows: 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER, 
Washington, D. C., February 13, 1883—2 p. m. 
My DEAR Mr. Krxc: I send all we have about the probable flood in the 


M 
Timely warning has already been given, and further notice will be given as 


developments admit of it. 
ery truly, 


To the Hon. Mr. Kıxe, of Louisiana, 
Washington, 


W. B. HAZEN, 
Chief Signal Officer. 
D. C. 


Present indications are that the floods in the 1 will prove very de- 
structive at points between Vicksburgh and Memphis. It is im e to say at 
this time whether the floods will exceed those of year, as much will depend 
upon the amount of rainfall during the next two weeks. There is no doubt, 
however, as to the us character of the floods which will occur in the 
Mississippi between Memphis and Cairo. Citizens at river towns have been 
warned to move property at once to points above the danger line. 


JOSEPH W. PARISH. 

Mr. RAY (for Mr. THOMPSON, of Iowa), by unanimous consent, re- 
ported back from the Committee on Claims with a favorable recommend- 
ation the bill (H. R. 2463) for the relief of Joseph W. Parish; which, 
with the accompanying resolution of the committee, was referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and the accom- 
panying report ordered to be printed. 

A. H. VON LUETTWITZ. 
On motion of Mr. ROBINSON, of Ohio, by unanimous consent, the 
bill (S. 1017) for the relief of A. H. Von Luettwitz was taken from the 
er’s table, read twice, and referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 
` LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. CABELL for three days, on account of sickness. 

To Me McLANE, of Maryland, until Monday next, on account of in- 

n. 
o Mr. WAIT until to-morrow morning. 
To Mr. HENDERSON for to-morrow, on account of illness. 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 1876. 

The SPEAKER, by unanimous consent, laid before the House a letter 
from theSecretary of the Smithsonian Institution, in response toa resolu- 
tion of the House of August 5, 1882, relative to the printing of the report 
of the board on behalf of the United States Executive Departments at 
the international exhibition of 1876; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Printing, and ordered to be printed. 

ARREST OF H. W. HOWGATE. 

The SPEAKER also, by unanimous consent, laid before the House a 
letter from the Secretary of War, in response to House resolution of Jan- 
uary 16, 1883, calling for information in reference to the measures taken 
to secure the arrest and trial of H. W. Howgate, late property and dis- 
bursing officer of the United States Signal Service; which was referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

EULOGIES ON THE LATE MR. HAWK. 

Mr. HITT, by unanimous consent, introduced a joint resolution (H. 
Res, 349) to provide for the publication of the memorial addresses deliv- 
ered upon the life and character of Hon. R. M. A. Hawk, of Illinois; which 
was read a first and second time. 


The joint resolution is as follows: 
Resolved by the Senate and — Ne of the United Slates of America: 
ere 


in assembled, That panta 12,000 copies of the memorial ad- 
dresses delivered in the Senate and House of Representatives upon the life and 
character of Hon. Robert M. A. Hawk, late a Representative from the State of 
IIlino with a portrait of the deceased; 9,000 copies thereof for the use 
of the House of Representatives, and 3,000 copies for the use of the Senate. And 
a sum sufficient to defray the of pre ing and printing the portrait of 
the d for the publication herein provided for is hereby appropriated out 
of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 
The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 


time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 


Mr. HITT move to reconsider the vote by which the joint resolution 
was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

DISPOSITION OF SUPREME COURT CASES. 

Mr. JACOBS, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. 7591) 
to amend section 3 of an act entitled ‘‘An act to facilitate the disposition 
of cases in the Supreme Court of the United States, and for other pur- 
poses, approved February 16, 1875; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered to be 
printed. 

THE SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE. ' 

The SPEAKER. In the absence of the Chair this evening the gen- 

tleman from Maine [Mr. REED] will preside. 
RECESS. 

The hour of half past 5 o’clock having arrived, the House, pursuant: 

to order, took a recess till half past 7 o’clock. 


EVENING SESSION. 
The recess having expired, the House reassembled at 7.30 o'clock p. 
m., Mr. REED occupying the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 


LIFE-SAVING SERVICE. 


Mr. TALBOTT, by unanimous consent, from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, reported back the following resolution; which was read, con- 
sidered, and agreed to: 

Resol That the Secretary of the N. d of the Treasury, respectively, be 
diene report to the House what tal erg ase employed by law Nes f the 
their Department for the security and preservation of human life 
f and seamen on river, lake, and ocean steamers and 
particularly the character of any life-saving apparatus em- 
porat and carried on such vessels, and of life-preservers, their material, weight, 
joyancy, efficiency, and cost of the same and the yearly public expenditure 
therefor, and by what experimental tests, if any, the same may have been ap- 
proved, together with any recommendation deemed e ient to further insure 
the safety of human life on naval vessels or on those of commerce. 

Mr. TALBOTT moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolution 
was adopted; andalso moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

FITZ-JOHN PORTER. 

Mr. BRAGG. I ask unanimous consent for leave to print in the 
RECORD some remarks I have prepared on Senate bill 1844 relating to 
the case of Fitz-John Porter. = 

Mr. DAWES. I ask for the same privilege. 

Mr. WHEELER. And so do I. 

The SPEAKER protem The Chair hears no objection, and leave 
is granted accordingly. [See Appendix. ] 

WILLIAM S. HANSELL & SONS. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask by unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table the bill (S. 532) for the relief of William S. 
Hansell & Sons. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Beit 


to William Hansell & So; of Philadel the amount of a certain 
3 recovered * O. E. Woods in ted 


court for the eastern 
Court of the United 


States, 
judgment being for a royalt agreed to be id b 
8 furnished by pears | illiam 8. Ansel Sons, the terms of their ac- 
cepted bid having been omitted from the written contract. 


Mr. HOLMAN. I must object unless thereissome recommendation 
from the War ent. 

Mr. O’NEILL. I ask that the accompanying report be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Tour committee find the facts concerning the claim of William S. Hansell & 


eta to be as set forth in the report of the committee of a former Congress, as fol- 
ows: 
House Report No. 491, Forty-fifth Congress, second session.] 
“Mr. STRAIT, from the Committee on Military Affairs, submitted the following 
report (to accompany bill H. R. 4290): 

‘The ition of Niam S. Hansell & Sons, of Philadelphia, for payment of 
about royalty which they were compelled by suit to pay on knapsacks of a 
certain pattern ordered by and furnished to the Quarterm: merual's De- 
partment, has been referred to the Committee on Military Affai 


rs. 
“ By the report of the Third Auditor it appears that the bid of Hansell & Sons, 
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«which contained the proviso that ‘should there be a royalty the United States 


to pa it’ was 9 the Government! 
S The Unite United defended the 5 & Sons for this the Gaited 

id after a decision, on a logy Satan phony pons poe ed 
States, ‘ar Department having vised the . and 
that good faith’ required the Government to reimburse Hansell & „ 
As it was not certain when the contract was made hakang ee, 
was due, the assistant . Philadelphia een ton that 
the Government should pay the maser Gen out of the written contract, assuring 
E eral's letter, shown to them, and the 


id Ad to Hansell & s sou ee pagi a 3 doubt 


of War must file in 
bids and proposals, 
e papers accompanying 


tten instructions. 
By sections 3744 and 3745 Revised Statutes, the 
the Interior Department not only the contract paper, but but 
and eee Pegg enue pepe ee that thi 


ion embodied in that eer your committee recom- 
accompanying bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I do not wish to interrupt the business, but there 
is no quorum present. Has the gentleman any recommendation from 
the War Department? 

Mr. O'NEILL. There is. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Let it be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, THIRD AUDITOR'S OFFICE, 
August 23, 1877. 

vania, for 

in the 

ed un- 


In the matter of the claim of Hansell & Sons, of Philadelphia, 
reimbusement of $901.57 on account of judgment and costs paid 
suit of Woods vs. Hansell ct al. for royalty on certain knapsacks 
der contract with the Quartermaster’s Department. 


From the ae of the Quartermaster-General 


coated the bi 

Van Viiet, FE fy epot at P. aa naar Iaa a Son: 
tract with Hansell & Sons; that in his letter e 

General remarked that “if any royalty is found due the incon ie tale the United 
States may be liable, but not for a claim;" 2 Colonel Van Vliet, n view of 


oat ee of the Q eemed it unnecessary to insert 
the contract; that Hansell E Sos asked that i should be inserted, 
ba but finaly con consented that it might be omitted, 5 that the Quarter- 
r-General would see them 8 and C 

aan was executed on the 22d of May, 1871. 

From such letter of the Quartermaste 
pril, 1871, Mr. 
gas uartermaster at Philadel phia, 

Singe 


k 
he filed a claim sf arora July 13, 1871; and 5 
itted to the Secretary 

ts, plas on November 15, 1871, gave an 

or should never have bean ¢ ted, wind 
ral did not 

it inst eret thi yalt; d the latter hereupon. brought 

suit agai ‘or the ro; an a o 

cig. for protection; that Woods . — it Hansell 

in the circuit court of the United States for the eastern district of P. 1 


pelled to 


contract contains no clause by which the Government undertakes to as- 


sume any liability other than to pay for the at the The 
correspondence referred to shows that the of War, the recom- 
mendation of the Quartermaster-General, to the A rney-General 


of T 
e contract betw: 


ment and Sons con no stipulation that the Government should 
pay any royalty, and that if the parties tn rfo the contract used the in- 
vention of another ae. responsible, and that the Government ought not to 


inte 
It also ap the Secretary of War su! 
ney-General (Wi alas ot koe an additio 
of the Acting Quartermaster-General in the case, and asked that as the case was 
Pres seanoa the E DODES district attorney should be called upon to ap for 
ec com- 


ms. The rep! oy the Attorney-General to 
intention: ved ieee the following, name 

“Upon an examination of the eres — k am of opinion that the United States 
are under no legal obligation for amount of the royalty claimed against the 


ently addressed the Attor- 
report and recommendation 


contractors. If, however i from the representations made to them by the officers 
of your Department as the protection that would be afforded them by the Gov- 
ernment you feel thatti the liear ent, if such judgmentshould be rendered against 
them, should be paid b deip rtment, I will then feel authorized to direct the 
* 1 at Phi me defend the suit.” 

of War lied in part as follows: 

ES You MEY my views as to theol ob tion of this Department in the matter. I 
have the honor to reply that the Quartermaster-General's 5 isso far 
committed in this matter that faith would seem to require that the War 
Department should protect Messrs. Hansell & Sons from liability in this case. 
So much time has, however, been consumed in this correspondence that it may 
now be too late for the Department of Justice to render any service in the de- 
fense. ee — — liability of the Department forthe royalty claimed, 
Ko., it is Rayani -À fig tenes that the . Will e such steps 
in this case as wou eemed proper were the liability admitted.” 

A letter of John R. Valentine, district attorney of the eastern et Penn- 


firmed by 
ent. The judgment, 
day of June last. 
t the United States assumed no 
nail pay ican 5 by the ear the contract between Van Vliet and 
lability to pay Not a word about royalty was contained therein; the only obli- 
poe — of the Government being to pay for the knapsacks at the contract rates 
upon the fulfillment of its terms bs Arcos claimants. Attorneys-General Acker- 
man and Williams agree that the vernment is not liable upon the contract, 
and were unwilling to direct the 5 of the United States to assist the claim: 


Thisap to be a case in which Congress alone can afford relief, if the claim- 
ants should be 8 entitled to it. 

If it was und: between the claimants and the officers of the United States 
that the rate to poe Aid . did not contem E any royalty out of it. and 
that the claimants looked to the United them from any royalty, 
and waived the — — of an express condition to th to that effect in the contract, 

use the remark of Quartermaster-General was construed as an va- 
lent to a promise for such protection, Congress would have the power to go out- 
side of the contract and to settle the matter upon broad 5 of equity. 

But as the claimants saw fit to enter into the contract, well ng that 
condition of that character was contained in it, it is clear that the pects 
officers of the 5 have no power to relieve them, and must be govern 
by the terms of the co; 

The claim is dee disallowed. 

The papers, with this decision, will be transmitted to the Second Comptroller 
8 = eee m. 


no 


HORACE AUSTIN, Auditor. 


SECOND ComMPTROLLER’s OFFICE, August 30, 1877. 
Respectfully returned to the Third Auditor, and his opinion concurred in. 


C. C. CARPENTER, Comptroller. 
No. 44687. Hansell & Sons. Dis. $001.57. ne 


There was no objection and the bill was taken up, read a first and 
second time, and ordered to a third reading; and it was accordingly read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. O’NEILL moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
b | passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 

e. 


The latter motion was agreed to. 
E. P. SMITH. 


Mr. MANNING. I ask unanimous consent to take from the Speak- 
er’s table Senate bill No. 1041, for the relief of E. P. Smith, which 
passed without a dissenting voice in the Senate, and which passed the 
Judiciary Committee of this House without objection. I think it can 
be passed in two minutes here if that time can be given. 

Mr. CANNON. I move that the House resolveitselfinto Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MANNING. I hope the gentleman will 

Mr. CANNON. I oat yield if that were 
are half a dozen others for consideration. 

Mr. MANNING. You have had one on that side, and I think it is 
only fair to grant the same privilege to this. 

Mr. CANNON. Very well; I withdraw the objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The bill to which the gentleman from 


Indorsed as follows: 


ield for a moment. 
e only case, but there 


ippi refers will be read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Beit &c., That the it lato indian a of the Treasury, in the 
settlement of the accounts of P Smith latean 


award credit for 
os good faith and —.— inured to ri dakarran, 


Mr. HOLMAN. Inasmuch as it is asserted that this money peal 
out in p ce of what would seem to be a mistake of the law, I 
hope that the information ni to enable the House to come to a 
proper understanding of the merits will be submitted by the gentleman 
from 


ippi. 

Mr. MANNING. This gentleman, an Indian agent, Mr. E. P. 
Smith, made certain disbursements for the service of the Indians; not 
large, only a few hundred dollars. When his accounts came to be 
audited it was discovered that these disbursements were not technic- 


eRe Rg rg eg ee ee 
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ally within the exactions of the law. Nobody questioned the propri- 
ety of the disbursements or the bona des of the transaction, but the 
Department, under a strict construction of the law, could not allow for 
them. Pending their settlement this gentleman died. His widow has 
been in great distress ever since and has been endeavoring to provide 
something for the contingencies of the future care of her family by her 
little earnings from time to time. It is not proper that she should be 
required to spend a dollar in prosecuting this claim. 

The amount, as I have said, Mr. i is very small. It does 
not exceed $600 and the facts are as I have stated. That the money 
was disbursed with the utmost good faith is conceded by all. No dis- 
senting voice was heard in either the Senate committee or on the floor 
of the Senate. 
House, which examined it also; and on the third day of this month I 
made the unanimous report of the Judiciary Committee on a similar 
bill. ; 
The SPEAKER pro tempore Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There being noobjection, the bill was taken from the Speaker’s table, 
read by its title a firstand second time, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and 3 

Mr. MANNING moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. HUBBELL and Mr. UPSON demanded the regular order. 

Mr. HASELTINE. I hope I will have an opportunity to ask for the 
consideration of a House bill. 

Mr. CANNON. I think the third party ’’ ought to have a chance. 

Mr. HASELTINE. Lask unanimous consent that the bill (H. R. 
6391) to amend an act dividing the State of Missouri into two judicial 
districts, &., be taken up for consideration. 

Mr. HOLMAN. For the present I will have to object to that meas- 
ure. 

LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


7 * 

Mr. CANNON. I move that the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union to further consider 
the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts, in 
the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole for 
the further consideration of the legislative, executive, and judicial ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr. DUNNELL. Mr. Chairman, when the House wasin Committee 
of the Whole last evening with this bill under consideration I moved 
the following amendment: 

Strike out in line 1419 the word “twelve” and insert the word “twenty-four,” 
and strike out twelve clerks at $1,000 each ™ in lines 1419 and 1420, 

I find on examining the law of last session, the legislative, executive, 
and judicial appropriation bill of last session, that my amendment is not 
quite in harmony with the provisions of that bill. 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. CARPENTER] had an amendment 
ready to be offered at the time I offered my amendment last night. I 
will withdraw my amendment and yield to the gentleman from Iowa to 
offer what I might call a modified amendment. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I offer the following amendment: 

In lines 1419 and 1420, strike out the words “twelve clerks of class 1, twelve 
clerks at $1,000 each,” and in lieu thereof insert “twenty-two clerks of class 1, 
two clerks at $1,000 each,” and in lines 1421 and 1422, strike out the words $42,860"" 
and insert in lieu thereof ** $44,860." 

Now, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. ATKINS. I raise the point of order on that amendment that it 
increases the appropriation and changes the existing law. It directly 
increases the appropriation and certainly changes existing law, and 
therefore is obnoxious to Rule XXI. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I do not wish to discuss the point of order. If 
the Chair will look at the present law he will find that the clerks re- 
ceive at the present time $1,000 each. 

Mr. ATKINS. It will be observed, Mr. Chairman, that the gentle- 
man moves to amend lines 1421 and 1422 by increasing the appropria- 

tion from $42,860 to $44,860. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I ask that the amendment may be reported again. 

The amendment was again read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands that this point of order 
is substantially the one that was made last evening. 7 

Mr. ATKINS. I am aware of that, sir; but J call the attention of 
the Chair to the amendment offered by the gentleman to lines 1421 and 
1422, increasing the appropriation from $42,860 to $44,860. I ask the 
Chair if that is not an increase of the appropriation, if it is not a change 
of the existing Jaw and absolutely increases the appropriation? The 
Chair must see from that that the amendment will not stand, being 
obnoxivus to the rule to which I have referred. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair of course must say in answer to the 
suggestion of the gentleman from Tennessee that it is ap t the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr, CARPENTER] proposes to increase the amount 
of appropriation. But that carries the committee and the Chair back 
to the consideration of the method by which he proposes to increase 
the appropriation. Not all increases of appropriation are subject to 
the point of order. Thatis very plain. Therefore it comes back to 
the question - hat does the gentleman from Iowa propose? ‘Thesecond 
part of his amendment proposes to reduce the number of twelve clerks 
at $1,000 each to two clerks at 51, 000 each. There can be no objection 
to that, as that is a reduction. Ana he pt tug eee of his 
ee instead of twelve clerks of class 1 twenty-two clerks of 


Mr. ATKINS. If the Chair will allow me, I desire to say a word. 
If the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. CARPENTER] had proposed to amend 
lines 1421 and 1422, increasing the appropriation $2,000, the Chair 
would readily have ruled that out of order. But the gentleman from 
Towa has amended one or two lines above that, increasing the salaries 
of clerks, or rather increasing the number of first-class clerks; and con- 
sequently this change of total has to follow. Hence, if the Chair will 
allow me, he must see that the conclusion resolves itself into this at 
recat ere the position the Chair has assumed upon that point is not 
e. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is very glad to hear the gentleman 
from Tennessee upon the point, because it is a point which may arise 
almost at any time. The Chair wants to be right, and knows the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee wants to be right. The difficulty is not in in- 
creasing the amount of appropriation, but in determining whether we 
have a right to have twenty-two clerks instead of twelve. If we have 
a right to have twenty-two clerks instead of twelve of class 1, then the 
increase of appropriation must necessarily and legitimately follow. 

Mr. ATKINS. That changes the law and increases the appropria- 
tion. Then what becomes of Rule XXI? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair would like to cite the remarks of the 
gentleman from Tennessee himself, when the same question was under 
debate in the last session of Congress on the same bill, as to the in- 
crease of clerks. The Chair had them indistinctly in his mind last 
evening, and would now like to have the Clerk read the passage he 
has marked. The Chair desires attention on this point. 

The Clerk read from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 55, page 
4769, June 10, 1882, as follows: 


Mr. ArkIxs. I wish to say one word on the point of order. 
held by any one occupyin 
a. increasing the num 


The same is true of the Judiciary Committee of the | class 


It has never been 
the chair, so far as I am aware, that a provision 
r of clerks in any Department is liable to a point 
er, For instance, the Pension Bureau may have had last year twenty 
clerks of class 4, and we may give it this year twenty-five clerks of class 4, and 
next year thirty clerks of class 4. No chairman has ever held a proposition of 
that kind to be out of order. 

(Laughter. ] 

Mr. ATKINS. I must confess I know of no higher authority than 
that. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Tue Chair wishes to supplement the last remark 
of the gentleman from Tennessee, and to say that the present incum- 
bent of the chair also presided when that bill was being discussed, and 
ruled onthe point. Following the lead of the distinguished gentleman 
from Tennessee, the Chair used the language which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The pore of the clause in question, to gvhich this is offered as an amend, 
ment, by which the number of clerks isto be „the Chair believes is not 
any of existing law; because by the one hundred and sixty-ninth section 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States any number of clerks may be ap- 
pointed according to the appropriations of Congress, ore the appoint- 
ment of additional clerks is accordance with existing law, To have more 
clerks than we now have is not contrary to existing law, but according to exists 
ing law. Then there is no change of existing Jaw in the provision for more 


clerks, 
The CHAIRMAN. With that authority before the Chair the Chair 
Laughter. ] 


feels like overruling the point of order. 

Mr. ATKINS. I withdraw it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. CARPENTER] is 

ized to in support of the amendment, 

Mr. CARPENTER. I desire to state the situation in regard to these 
clerks, and will do it very briefly. 

Prior to the passage of the appropriation act covering the appropria- 
tions for the current year these ten clerks were on the roll of clerks as 
enlisted men and they received a salary averaging $1,104 each per year. 
When the last appropriation bill was reported to Congress these ten 
clerks were put on the civil-list and the proposition was to make them 
$1,000 clerks, the same proposition as is made in this bill. Anamend- 
ment was made to the last appropriation bill and carried, and the House 
made these ten clerks $1,200 or .first-class clerks. They are first-class 
clerks to-day under existing law. Now this present appropriation bill 
proposes to put them down to $1,000 clerks and to increase the num- 
ber of clerks in the Ordnance Office. Thatis the exact state of the facts 
as I understand it. 

I have but one word to say in regard to the merits of this case. If 
the Committee on Appropriations had proposed to reduce salaries all 


along the line from top to bottom I do not say I should have voted 
I believe I would have been for it. 


against the proposition. But, sir, 
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this is a p 


roposition singling out one bureau in the War Department; 
and in that single bureau it singles out the first-class clerks and razes 
them down and leaves all others. I do not think—although I do not 
intend to reflect upon the Committee on Appropriations—I do not think 


this is quite fair. I think the committee ought to keep these clerks 
where they are to-day as $1,200 or first-class clerks. 

That is all I wish to say. 

Mr. CANNON. A single word only, and then so far as I am con- 
cerned I will be willing to submit the matter to the Committee of the 
Whole. 

It will be recollected that last year we gathered up a great many peo- 
ple who were paid from indefinite appropriations, paid from appropria- 
tions for the Army, and put them into this bill, and among them were 
these ten clerks, as has been stated. The Committee on Appropriations 
did not feel like recommending to the Committee of the Whole at that 
time an increase of salaries. e therefore recommended that the salary 
of these clerks should be $1,000 each. It is true that the last House 
increased the salaries to $1,200 each, making these clerks first-class 
clerks, ; 

So far as I am concerned I have no disposition to interfere with the 
action of the House. It is but just and proper, however, for the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations to say that we called before us the different 
heads of bureaus. The head of this bureau came before us and he said 
to the committee that these ten clerks—I do not know who they are; I 
do not know any of them—that these ten clerks who are now receiving 
$1,200 a year could be well placed at $1,000 a year, and that in hisjudg- 
ment that was salary enough forthe services they performed. 

Now to be entirely fair, I want to say that the head of this bureau 
also said in the next breath that he thought some other clerks who were 
receiving higher salaries ought to be promoted. The committee took 
his judgment as to these ten clerks, that they were not deserving of 
more than $1,000 each for the work they were performing; but as we 
were not increasing salaries in this bill we did not take his judgment 
as to the other clerks. That is all I know about the matter and all that 
the committee knows about it. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I desire to inquire of the gentleman what these 
clerks in this bill received previous to the current year? 

Mr. CANNON. I will say to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Hiscock] that they were enlisted men. There were many enlisted men 
in this bureau, some of them receiving about $1,100 a year, some be- 
tween $1,100 and $1,200 a year. We fixed them all at salaries, making 
a few $1,200 clerks who were receiving almost $1,200 a year, and these 
ten clerks we put at $1,000 a year, butwe did not make them all $1,200 


a year. 
Mr. CARPENTER. They received on the average about 51, 100 a year. 
Mr. REED. More than that; the lowest received about $1,100 a 

year, and the highest $1,176. 

Mr. HISCOCK. What I asked was how much they received before 
the current year? 

Mr. CANNON. About $1,100. 

Mr. HISCOCK. How much does this bill propose to give them? 

Mr. CANNON. Ten hundred dollars a year each. We took the 
judgment of the head of the bureau on that subject. 

Mr. REED. That judgment was given for a purpose. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I would like to ask the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
CANNON] how many clerks there are of class 1 provided for in the bill 
for this bureau. I have the bill for the present year before me, and I 
find only six clerks of class 1. 

Mr. CANNON. For the current year there are twenty-two. 

Mr. BLOUNT. What class? 

Mr. CANNON. Class 1. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I think the gentleman must be mistaken. I have 
the law before me, and it says six clerks of class 1. 

Mr. CANNON. I think not. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I have the law before me. 

Mr. CANNON. In the Bureau of Ordnance? 

Mr. BLOUNT. Inthe Bureau of Ordnance; yes. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I have the statutes here, and that gives the num- 
ber of clerks as twenty-two. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Iam not referring to the statutes; I mean the law of 
the current year. 

Mr. DUNNELL. They are in two places. 

Mr. CANNON, I find that the law for the current year provides for 
twenty-two clerks of class 1. 

1 BLOUNT. I have the bill of last session before me as it became 
alaw. 

Mr. REED. It seems to me that the facts of the case are these: these 
men were enlisted men, acting under a contract with the Government, 
by which those who were paid the least received $1,104 a year and those 
who were paid the most received from $1,164 to $1,176 a year. 

A year ago the Committee on Appropriations saw fit to make a change 
in this system and to recommend that these men should be put on the 
civil-list and receive $1,000.a year each. The House, when it came to 
pass on that proposition, made them first-class clerks, at $1,200 a year 


eaeh, the same as other clerks doing a like character and grade of work 
in the Departments. 


The Committee on Appropriations now propose to ge that ar- 
rangement upon what they claim to be the judgment of the chief of the 
bureau. The facts show that that judgment was not based on the char- 
acter of work performed by these clerks alone, but was prompted also 
by a desire to bestow more money upon some other clerks who perhaps 
pleased him better. I submit that, upon that state of the facts, the 
House ought to adhere to its former action. It is only equalizing the 
pay of these clerks to that of the other clerks, and it is giving them lese 
than a hundred dollars over what they contracted with the Govern- 
ment to receive. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I move pro forma to amend the amendment by 
a out the last word. 

Mr. CANNON. Before the gentleman proceeds, I wish only to re- 
peat that the head of this bureau, on being asked whether the services 
performed by these clerks were worth more than $1,000 each per year, 
said that they were not. 

Mr. REED. If the salaries of these clerks are to be reduced, we 
ought to reduce others as well. If we are going to make reductions of 
this kind, to which I shall not undertake to offer objection provided 
good reasons are presented, we ought not to single out a particular 
bureau and confine our reductions to that. 

Mr. HISCOCK. What I object to here is an attempt to legislate for 
particular men who are filling these positions as clerks. WhatI object 
to is bringing into this House the grievances of particular men. 

Mr. REED. Who brought them here? A 5 

Mr. HISCOCK. What the Committee on Appropriations has done 
is this: without legislating in reference to particular men, without legis- 
lation in reference to John Doe or Richard Roe, we propose to say that 
so many clerks of a certain class and so many clerks of another class 
can perform the services required in that bureau. The clerks whose 
salaries the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. CARPENTER] and the gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. REED] pro to increase may be promoted to- 
morrow into the class above that in which they now are. This is not 
a question as to the particular men who are to-day holding clerkships 
of a certain class. The question, I repeat, is, how many clerks of cer- 
tain classes can discharge the duties of this particular bureau? If, in 
the distribution of these different classes of clerks to the several branches 
of the service, we are to be controlled by considerations as to i 
men who are to-day e in these particular classes and to-morrow 
according to their merits may be in the class above or in the class be- 
low—if that is to be the policy we certainly can never reach the end of 
the consideration of this bill. 

Mr. DUNNELL. It seems to me a little hard upon these particular 
men—— 

Mr. HISCOCK. What particular men? 

Mr. REED. The particular men you are legislating for. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Wearenot legislating in reference to particular men. 

Mr. DUNNELL. I have not yielded the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. DUNNELL] is entitled to the floor at present. 

Mr. DUNNELL. Mr. Chairman, there are ten men who are not 
named here, but who certainly are affected by the particular clause of 
this bill now under consideration. These ten men happen to be serving 
in the Ordnance Office of the War Department. They are nowreceiving 
$1,200 a yeareach. It is proposed in this bill that they shall hereafter 
receive $1,000 a year each. As has been remarked by some one else, 
if the here made were followed out in other items of this bill 
there might be no faultfound. But it is a remarkable fact that in this 
one bureau alone of all the branches of the service embraced in this large 
appropriation bill ten men are selected to receive this reduced compen- 
sation. I think we ought to be told why these men are thus singled 
out to suffer a reduction of salary from $1,200 to $1,000, while all other 
$1,200 clerks are to continue to receive the salaries heretofore paid them. 

I submit that this is an unn and an unkind thing to do. 
These men, many of them, have families; they have been adjusting 
themselves to a $1,200 salary, which certainly, in the city of Washing- 
ton, is not a large salary. I hope, Mr. Chairman, that the Committee 
of the Whole will adopt the very appropriate amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. DUNNELL] 
complains that it is to single out this particular bureau. The 
amount involved is only $2,000; and if this bureau needs the services 
of these ten clerks at $1,200 I am willing it should have them. If it 
needs ‘one hundred clerks at $1,400 I am perfectly willing. I 
have already stated the considerations which controlled the committee 
in making this recommendation. 

The gentleman from Minnesota says, however, that this reduction is 
a hardship upon these men. That may be. I have no desire to work 
any ip upon them. The question is, How much is this service 
worth? That is the question, unless we propose tobe generous. I am 
willing to be generous (which is sometimes very easy with other peo- 
ple’s money) if you put the matter upon that ground, and think it is 
an apt case for generosity. . 

Now, a word in reply to the apparent strictures on the committee. 

Mr. REED. Surely the gentleman from Ilinois does not intend to 
have these matters controlled by the heads of bureaus. Here is asys- 
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tem running through this bill. Clerks of a certain class receive $1,200 
each. In this case the chief of a bureau, for purposes of his own, 
which have been explained to the House, proposes that these men shall 
be paid only $1,000 each. He tried the same thing last year, but this 
House fixed the salaries at $1,200. Is not the authority of this House a 
little superior to that of the head of a bureau? 

Mr. CANNON. Asingle word in reply to the gentleman. If, stand- 
ing in his place, he will say that he has investigated touching the serv- 
ices performed by the ten clerks specified here, and that they are 
worth $1,200 a year each, not $1,000, I have nothing further to say. 

Mr. REED. I say that, as I am informed, precisely the same serv- 
ices that are performed by other $1,200 clerks in the Departments are 
performed by these clerks. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Ido protest against the assumption that because 
a certain measure of compensation (which may perhaps be higher than 
the services are worth) is paid in certain cases that sum is to be taken 
as the standard in all cases, and in no case shall you regulate the salary 
by what the services are honestly worth, but you will simply say 
somebody else gets more.“ I have heard here on this floor the argu- 
ment put forth we should increase the compensation of our employés. 
Why? Not because they earn more, but because somebody else gets 
more. I donot believe that is good reasoning. If somebody else gets 
more, and gets more than he is worth, that should be a good reason why 
an amendment should be made to bring down the pay of the one who 

too much. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands the formal amendment 
is withdrawn. [Cries of Vote!“ 

The question recurred on Mr. CARPENTER’S amendment. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 62, noes 46. 

Mr. HOLMAN. No quorum has voted. 2 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana makes the point 
that no quorum has voted; and under the practice the Chair will appoint 
Mr. CARPENTER and Mr. CANNON as 

Mr. REED. I hope the point of no quorum will be withdrawn. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I trust the gentleman from Indiana will insist on his 
point of no quorum. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I understood by the vote the proposition was car- 
ried, and for one I do not want any increase of salary carried in this 
committee without a quorum being present. 

Mr. RYAN. / Will not the gentleman be satisfied with a yea-and-nay 
vote in the House? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Ido not think there is any justification for this 


increase, 

Mr. REED. There is no increase. It keeps them as they are. 

Mr. ATKINS. I think there is. 

Mr. REED. There is no increase by this whatever. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate has been closed, and therefore the Chair 
can not permit this colloquy to run on. Does the gentleman from Indi- 
ana insist on his t of no quorum? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I do. 

Mr. ATKINS. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. Would it not be 
proper to inquire if this is not the amendment of the gentleman from 

owa 

Mr. CANNON. Itis. 

Mr. ATKINS. I ask it be read, then, in response to the assertion of 
the gentleman from Maine. 

Mr. REED. I do not think the gentleman from Tennessee means to 
assert I have not stated what is exactly so. 

Mr. ATKINS. I mean exactly what I say. 
increase the amount. 

Mr. REED. It does not. 

Mr. ATKINS. I ask, then, that it be read. 

Mr. REED. It does not increase it under existing law. 
the committee’s recommendation. 

Mr. ATKINS. I ask it be read. 

Mr, HISCOCK. It means you can not reduce the appropriation if 


it is not wise. 
The amendment will be read. 


The CHAIRMAN. 

The amendment was again read. 

Mr. REED. That is the same salary they have now. 

The CHAIRMAN. No further debate is in order. 

The committee again divided; and there were—ayes 77, noes 60. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I do not insist further on the point of no quorum, 
as the understanding is we shall have a vote by yeas and nays on this 
amendment in the House. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In the office of the Paymaster-General: 

One chief clerk at $2,000; six clerks of class 4; seven clerks of class 3; twelve 
clerks of class 2; nine clerksof class 1; four clerks at $1,000 each; one assistant 
messenger; seven watchmen ; superintendent of building, $250; and five labor- 
ers; in all, $64,910. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I move tostrike out the last word, for the purpose of 
making an inquiry. I find the appropriation made for the present fiscal 
year under this head is in the te $58,740. The amount appro- 
priated in the present bill is $64,910. There is therefore an increase of 


You stated it does not 


It increases 


$6,170. Some of this increase is accounted for by an increase of the 
number of watchmen, of one clerk, superintendent of building, &c. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, the appropriation as it stood last year 
is reasonable enough, and perhaps not too large; but I submit to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON], now in charge of the bill, that 
unless some new facts have come to light there should be some ques- 
tion raised as to the propriety of increasing the amount to such a con- 
siderable extent. There has been no change in the character of the 
office and the duties are still the same. 

Mr. CANNON. If the gentleman will allow me, I will state once 
for all, and I believe I have already stated it once or twice, that there 
was no increase recommended in this bill as I now recollect. If there 
is any we have passed it, and there were only three or four employés 
additional. But there is no increase here. There were some employés 
paid from indefinite appropriations last year. They were appropriated 
for in different places, so that when the gentleman’s eye strikes the cur- 
rent law he only sees a part of the force provided for in the Paymaster- 
General’s Office. We have here included all in the same provision. It 
is the same force which is now in the Paymaster-General’s Office. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think no one thing is more unfortunate or more 
unfair to the House, however inconvenient it may be to the Committee 
on Appropriations to change the order in which appropriations have 
been heretofore made. Those who examine appropriation bills take the 
law of the preceding year and compare that with the bill of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. To make material change in the arrangement, 
while there may be none in the te amount appropriated, will 
ma everybody else but those who have been engaged in framing the 
bill. 

I would have taken it for granted upon examining the appropriations 
for three years past in comparison with this that there is an increase 
here of over $6,000. And yet, as I perceive from the statement of the 
gentleman from AER is only due to the fact that there is a 
in the arrangement of the bill. They have not followed the order in 
which the bill of last s was drawn. For instance, by looking at 
the appropriation bill of last year we will find that there is a provision 
in one place here for four laborers; in the present bill there are seven 
at thesame point, taken from other parts of the bill and included here. 
In another place we have a superintendent here; last year there was 
none. So that if the gentleman from Illinois shall find in the para- 
graphs of this bill that inquiries are made as to what appear to be in- 
creases which have been inserted he will understand that itis because 
of the ear, mesa of the bill which, had it been the same as last 
year, would have obviated the necessity for such question. 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly; I do not wonder that thegentleman asks 
the question. These items to which he has been referring stood in 
three different clauses in the appropriation bills heretofore, and now 
we have them embodied in one. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Looking at the preceding bill in comparison with 
this I would have said without hesitation, and I have some experience 
in general appropriation bills, that there had been an increase here in 
one of these provisions of some $22,480. But from what the gentle- 
man says now this is only a change in the arrangement of the bill. 

The great trouble, Mr. Chairman, is that members of the House who 
are not familiar with the framework of the bill or the method of its 
arrangement will be constantly misled, not only as to whether there is 
an increase, but a decrease of expenditures by these changes. 

Mr. ATKINS. I think, in response to the remarks of the gentleman 
from Indiana, that the gentleman from IIlinois made this explanation 
last year about this arrangement of the bill, and we are simply follow- 
ing in this bill an arrangement that was made in reference to this par- 
ticular feature of the last appropriation bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think not. Iam following the appropriation bill 
of last year while this was being read, and my attention was called to 
the difference between them. 

Mr. ATKINS. I have reference to the number of new clerks that 
were made. For the most part the arrangement of the bill of last year 
has been followed by the present bill. There were seven or eight hun- 
dred of these employés, and the gentleman from Illinois says he picked 
them up from different Departments here and there and made appro- 
priations for them all in one place. 

Mr. HOLMAN. But that was done last year. 

Mr. ATKINS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HOLMAN. But now the bill of last year as compared with this 
item, the office of the Postmaster-General, shows a difference of some 


$6,000. 

Mr. ATKINS. It is a little additional force added to it. 

Mr. HOLMAN. And the difference in one of the preceding para- 
graphs amounts to $22,480. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will regard the pro forma amendment 
as withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In the office of the Chief of eers: One chief clerk at $2,000; four clerks 
of class 4; two clerks of class 3; clerks of class 2; three clerks o 3 
one clerk at $1,000; one assistant messenger and two laborers; in all,$23,240. 

And the of skilled draughtsmen, civil engineers, and such other serv- 


foes as the of War may n may be employed in the office 
of the Chief of Engineers to carry into effect the various appropriations for 
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rivers and harbors, presen el and ages 0 5 — mili coe, 0. be peig 
rE the sent} cos AMINE wane 30, 1884, shall eee $75,000; and that the 
ere tes Var shall, each year in the annual estimates, report to Congress 
the number of persons so employed and the amount paid to each. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I move to strike out the last word. I would like 
to ask my friend from Ilinois in charge of this bill if this is not a new 
provision. I refer to that provision beginning with line 1437. 

Mr. CANNON. Yes, sir. The gentleman will see that it is a limi- 
tation upon the expenditures in the Engineer’s Office. These parties 
are payable from moneys appropriated for the improvements of rivers 
and harbors; but heretofore there bas been no limitation upon od num- 
ber. The object of this clause is to limit that. 

Mr. BLOUNT. It is a new clause? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Do I understand that $75,000 is a less sum than has 
been ded heretofore ? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes, sir; for some years past. Upon inquiry we 
thought $75,000 for the coming year would be sufficient, and limited 
it to that extent. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


77 — aaua be the T 

Congress each year, 3 
come a statement of the number of buil: rented 15 their 3 ve 

ments, the purposes for which rented, and the annual rental of 

Mr. McCOOK. I move to strike out the last word. 

I have no disposition, Mr. Chairman, to criticise an 
but I would like to hear some 8 in i tegra io 
rents, which is provided for in this 
is for rent of Adjutant-General’s Office. I . no knowledge of the 
subject myself, but if Lam not very much mistaken there ought to be 
no necessity for this, if the new War, State, and Navy Department build- 
ing is completed or nearly so. And yet it is included in this bill and 
will not go into operation until after next July. Not only that but the 
rent of the Quartermaster-General’s Office is provided for here. 

Mr. CANNON. In reply to the remarks of the gentleman from New 
York I have only to say that last year and for the current year the 
Adjutant-General has ee tie building for which rent is here pro- 
vided. We provided in this bill $4,100 for the rent of that office. 
of these buildings we found on investigation were rented by the ob Nea 
master-General and paid for from the Army appropriation bill. We 
thoroughly investigated the matter and in the appropriation provided 
directly for all that was occupied in Washington by any of the Depart- 
ments. By taking certain rooms in the War, State, and Navy Depart- 
ment building we have been able to reduce these rents somewhat, but 
for the present no other arrangement can properly be made. 

Mr. McCOOK. How many bnildings are occupied now in this ci 
by the Quartermaster-General’s Office, for which a rent of $10,000 is 
provided in this bill? 

Mr. CANNON. One building. 

Mr. McCOOK. That is the one on Pennsylvania avenue, nearly 
opposite Willard’s? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCOOK. I hav but very little knowledge, I confess, in regard 
to the value of real estate here, but from what little knowledge I have 
I should think that was an excessive rent for that building. 

Mr. CANNON. That may be, but we inherited it, and formerly the 
rent was $14,000. It has been reduced to $10,000. 

Mr. McCOOK. The very fact thatthe Committee on Appropriations 
have inherited this is no reason why we should perpetuate that bad 
inheritance by keeping up this expenditure. 

It appears to me, while it is comparatively asmall item in this bill, 
it might be well enough for the Committee on Appropriations to inves- 
tigate this matter with some degree of care. 

Mr, BLOUNT. I would ask the gentleman from New York if he has 


any sum torecommend ? 
I am asking for information, because 


in this bill, 
question of 
I see one item of this 


Mr. McCOOK. I have not. 
unfortunately itis the fact that we rely, in my judgment, altogether too 
much on the judgment of the Committee on peepee rar not only 
for the appropriations which pass this House, but practically for the 
1 tion of this House. Therefore I claim in this matter and all 
other matters when we rely so largely upon them they should investi- 
gate with a good deal of care, and not simply say they have inherited 
from their Peles a certain amount which we are to appropriate 
from year to y 

Mr. CANNON. As I always do, Mr. Chairman, I bow meekly to the 
rebuke of wise gentlemen in this House addressed to the Committee on 
Appropriations or any member thereof. Ihave got used to that. And 
I want here to make a confession. I do not think any man can take 
this legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill, carrying 
$21,000,000, appropriating for over 10,000 employés and a great many 
different objects, and take charge of it as the servant of the House, with- 
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out being for the time being a tolerably mean man. He is beset by 
members of Congress; he is beset by clerks, by heads of De ents 
and bureaus, by people who want him to do this, that, and the other 
thing; and if he is not careful and tolerably mean the bill runs off with 
him, and then he is abused for letting it run off with him. 

As to this matter of rent, I am glad the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. McCook] has referred to it, for I think the present Committee on 
Appropriations have a pretty clean record in this matter. In the last 
session of Congress we investigated that matter, and investigated it 
thoroughly. And let me say we took almost by main torce—backed 
up by the House, and I thank the House for its backing—we took from 
the south wing of theState Department building and the east wing of 
the Navy Department enough room to house far more clerks and records 
than belonged to the whole State and Navy Departments put together. 

Mr. McCOOK. And still there has been no reduction in rents, I un- 
derstand the gentleman to say, for th@current year, 

Mr. CANNON. On the contrary, official shi of the Adjutant- 
General’s Office and other offices that were in nine buildings in this city 
subject to fire have been taken out of those nine buildings since the 
commencement of this current year and put in this fire-proof bui 

and this bill recommends the leasing of nine buildings fewer than are 
leased and occupied for the current year. 

Mr. ROBESON. May I ask the gentleman from Illinois a question 
before he sits down? 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBESON. The gentleman says his bill carries $20,000, 
provides for 10,000 employés. I know he has given to it einer of 
close and careful labor. Now, I want to ask him if he is quite sure that 
he is absolutely perfect in all his results and whether he is able to an- 
awa all m questions of people who do not profess to know anything 
about it 

Mr. McCOOK. I do not know exactly what the gentleman from 
New Jersey means by that question. 

Mr. ROBESON. I did not ask the gentleman from New York, but 
the gentleman from Illinois, 

Mr. McCOOK. Feeling that the question that the gentleman asked 
might have some personal reference to myself, I may say that I do not 
profess to have any special knowledge as to the value of real estate in 
the city of Washington; but as a Representative on this floor I have a 
right quite as much as the gentleman trom, New Jersey, notwitnstand- 
ing the fact that he is a member of the Committee on Appropriations, 
to ask a question of the gentleman in charge of this bill. I make no 


Many | charge or reflection on the Committee on Appropriations. I have stood 


by that committee just as loyally as the gentleman from New Jersey, 
and possibly just as effectively at times. But I have a right to ask 
this question when it suggests itself to my mind, that it is barely possi- 
ble the rental appropriated in this bill is too large. 

I think it was a perfectly legitimate and proper question to ask, and I 
repeat it here in the presence of this committee and desire the gentle- 
man to why itis and how it is with the immense appropria- 


ity | tions made for public buildings in this city that year after year we have 


5 875 thousands of dollars to appropriate to pay for rents ſor these pub- 
c offices. 

Mr. CANNON. I will say in the minute that remains to me that I 
recognize the right of the gentleman from New York to ask questions. 
Tam glad he did. And when he asks me a question he will always get 
a courteous answer. I believe I did make a little bit of protest against 
the lecture he chose to read the committee. 

Mr. McCOOK. I did not intend to read the committee a lecture. 

Mr. CANNON. But I do not suppose the gentleman was in earnest 
about that. I wish only further to say that I do not suppose the com- 
mittee are responsible for the great growth of the country, and in view 
of that growth I think the bill is a pretty good one. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I renew the pro forma amendment. The Commit- 
tee on Appropriations does not lease these buildings. I call the atten- 
tion of my colleague to that fact. Wedonot make the lease; the leases 
are made by somebody else. 

We can simply provide a certain sum of money to pay the rent upon 
leases which have been made by other persons. We can diminish the 
number of buildings to be occupied for the public service outside of the 
public buildings. Butin the event that some party with the power 
shall have made a lease of real estate and agreed to pay more rent for it 
than the gentleman from New York [Mr. McCook] or I myself might 
believe to be right, we have no power of review in that matter. I 
withdraw my pro forma amendment. 

The Clerk resumed the reading of the bill and read the following: 

Nautical Almanac Office: For the following assistants, ger A Two at $1,600 
each ; two at $1,400 each; four at $1,200 each; two at $1,000 one 
messenger; and one copyist at 8180; in all, $14,000. 

Mr. CANNON. I move to amend the 8 rend by strik- 
ing out the word “‘two’’ and inserting the word“ before the 
words ‘‘ at $1,600 each;’’ also to strike out the word d four? and to 
insert the word „three“ before the words “at $1,200 each;’’ and also 
to change the total of the paragraph to $14,400. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The Clerk resumed the reading of the bill and read the following, 
under the head of Naval Observatory: 
K 
For ute sate 2 5 others employed. 5 phere wor: in N ana 
1883, and for purchase of material, apparatus, and professional books and peri- 
odicals for the library, $4,700. 

Mr. CANNON. I move to amend the paragraph just read by strik- 
ing out the words ‘‘ computers, copyists, and others employed on piece- 
work, and inserting the word computer; so that it will read: 

For computer in reducing and transcribing astronomical and meteorological 
observations, &. 

Iwill say that this is recommended by the Superintendent of the Ob- 
servatory, and is intended to secure this work being done by one man. 

Mr. RAY. I desire to ask the gentleman in charge of this bill 


whether or not e 
The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Ray] rise to o the amendment? 


Mr. RAY. I rise to oppose the amendment. I desire to inquire of 
the gentleman in charge of this bill whether or not there are not now 
three computers employed on the work in this office, and whether their 
services are not needed by the professors who are in charge of the astro- 
nomical work carried on in this bureau? 
Mr. CANNON. In reply to the question of the gentleman I will say 
that the sum appropriated for this work is $1,200. The provision in 
the bill for the current fiscal year read ſor computers’’—using the 
plural copyists, and others employed, Kc. The officer in 
of this work came to us and said that he did not want computers nor 
copyists on this work; but what he wanted was a computer who would 
do the work and receive the whole $1,200; that the person to be em- 
ployed was a competent man and could do the whole work. If we 
compel them to keep several copyists and computers the work will not 
be so well done. 
Mr. RAY. I would like to inquire of the gentleman why the words 
observations made previous to 1883” are used in this h? I 
desire to inquire whether or not the scientific work performed by the 
three persons who have been employed as computers and making math- 
ematical calculations is not necessary work, and whether their services 
are not just as necessary now as they have been heretofore? 
Mr. CANNON. In reply to the gentleman I will say that I do not 
know who these men are, whether they are white or black, old or young, 
bond or free, men or women. I only know that the gentleman in charge 
came to us and said that he did not want computers to expend this 81, 200 
but he wanted a computer, a competent man; and therefore he desi 
to have the phraseology changed so that he would not be compelled to 
employ more than one person for this purpose. 
Mr. RAY. That leads me to make one further inquiry. To whom 
does the gentleman refer when he says the gentleman in charge? 
Does the gentleman refer to Professor Hall, or Professor Newcombe, or 
to any of the gentlemen who are competent to make the astronomical 
caloustians for that observatory? Or does he refer to the assistant su- 
perintendent? 
Mr. CANNON. I can only reply to the gentleman by saying that 
I can not recollect the names of all the parties who came before the com- 
mittee. Sufliceit to say that it was the person who was sent to us when 
application was made to the Navy Department to explain the estimates 
ofthe Department. In reply to that application this person was sent tous 
by the Secretary of the Navy, and I suppose he had authority to 
Mr. RAY. Can the gentleman say that the Secretary of the Navy 
recommends any of these things at all? [Here the hammer fell.] I 
move to strike out 
Mr. CANNON. Hold on a minute. Here is the estimate to be found 
on page 53 of the Book of Estimates for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1884: reducing observations made previous to 1883, $1,200.” 
Mr. RAY. Precisely; but, as I understand, this bill does not make 
any reduction in the force. This item was restored for the office of the 
Secretary of the Navy just as it is here, only the words made previous 
to 1883, it seems to me, are introduced in this bill, when in my judg- 
ment they should be stricken out. I understand that the proposed es- 
timate of $1,200 is included in the $4,700, after the reduction is made. 
Mr. CANNON. No, sir. 
Mr. RAY. Then my impression is that it hasnot the sanction of the 
Navy Department nor of the head of this bureau. It may be according 
to the recommendation of the assistant superintendent, a man who per- 
haps is well qualified for services as a naval officer, but who, it seems 
to me, ought not to be allowed to control the Committee on Appropria- 
tions or to control the judgment and experience of the able astronomers 
who have been placed in the observatory. I desire 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. The 
uestion is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from Illinois 
Mr. CANNON]. $ 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. Whatis that amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will again it. 


The amendment of Mr. CANNON was to strike out the words ‘‘com- 


puters, copyists, and others employed on piece-work,’’ and to insert in 
lieu thereof the word computer;“ so that it would read: 


For computer in reducing and transcribing astronomical and meteorological 
observations made previous to 1883, &. 


Mr. VAN VOORHIS. I move to amend the amendment by striking. 
out the last word. There seems to be just now a sort of raid upon the 
Naval Observatory. There are three principal astronomers in that in- 
stitution, each of whom has an assistant to make computations. In 
this bill the proposition is, as I understand, to take these three trained 
men away from that institution and put in their places lieutenants in 
the Navy who have no accurate or scientific knowledge of this busi- 
ness, and are totally unfit to makeaccurate computations such as would 
make the work of this observatory of value to the scientific world. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman will allow me to say, for I know he 
wants to beaccurate, that this bill does no such thing. A note attached 
to the estimates may makesuch a recommendation, but the regular es- 
timate of the Secretary of the Navy is in accordance with the provision 
of the bill. The three regular astronomers are appropriated for in this. 
bill just as the gentleman desires. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. My friend misunderstands me. I am not 
talking about the three astronomers, but the three trained computers. 
who are just as necessary as the astronomers themselves. This amend- 
ment proposes that thereshall be but one computer, whereas there are 
now I want to keep the three just as they are, and as I under- 
stand that is the desire of the scientific men in this institution. 

Sir, it will not answer to put the Naval Observatory in the hands of a 
farmer, or any other untrained man, that he may guess at astronomical 
observations. This institution is one of the three great observatories of 
the world. The amendment which my friend from Illinois 1 
will take away from it its power to do accurate scientific work. I hope 
that the amendment reducing the three computers to one computer will 
be defeated, and when this question is di of I will offer an amend- 
ment tostrike out of this ph the words! made previous to 1883, 
because these words limit the duration of the services of these.com- 
f They have been there for years; they should stay there. This: 

ill by limiting the employment of these men changes existing law. It 

roposes to Picdaline from e that one beskap out to 

a young i m avy, without capacity, education, or 
training sufficient to do the work. ; 2 

The CHAIRMAN. If there is no objection the pro forma amend- 
ment will be considered as withdrawn. 

Mr. MILLER. I move to amend the amendment so as to strike out 
in the pending paragraph 84, 700,“ and insert $2,000.” Imake this 
er ſor the purpose of asking the gentleman in charge of this 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman's proposition would not be an 
amendment to the amendment. 7 

Mr. MILLER. Then J withdraw it and move to strike out the last 
word. I would like to know why it is, if we reduce the force, the ap- 
propriation should be left at the same amount. 

Mr. CANNON. I think I can settle this matter, so far as the Com- 
mitteeon Appropriations are concerned. If gentlemen will turn to page 
53 of the Book of Estimates they will find that the first estimate is for 
the purchase of professional books, $1,000; the next is for purchase of 
apparatus, $2,500; the next is for reducing observations made previous 
to 1883, $1,200. This last estimate is the one now in question. Those 
three estimates amount to $4,700, the sum appropriated by this para- 
graph. The three trained computers whom the gen’ from New 
York talks about (if there are three) receive only $1,200 a year in the 
aggregate—$400 each. Now, the truth is that the person in charge 
came to us and said, ‘‘ I have some people up there who are doing copy- 
ing and who are paid out of that sum of $1,200.” 

‘Mr. VAN VOORHIS. Who was the person? 

Mr. CANNON. The person whom the Secretary of the Navy sent 
when we asked him to send a man whom we might consult touching 
these estimates for the Naval Observatory. I do not recollect his name. 
This $1,200 he said was pong ea up by some copyists and not doing 
as much good as it might. He said he could get a competent computer 
for $1,200 a year, and requested us to appropriate for a computer in- 
stead of computers, and to strike out ‘‘copyists and others“ and give 
him this $1,200 for a computer to be constantly employed during the 
next year. We have done as he requested. The gentleman from New 
York and others by opposing this amendment would compel the use 
of this $1,200 for three or four or five copyists for the next year, thereby 
rendering the expenditure of no avail. 

Mr. MILLER. Then I understand it is proposed to allow the same 
amount for one computer that has heretofore been allowed for several 
computers and copyists? 

Mr. CANNON. Precisely. 

Mr. MILLER. I withdraw my amendment. 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. CANNON, it was 
agreed to; there being—ayes 74, noes 2. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. I move to amend by striking out in the pend- 
ing clause the words previous to 1883.” 

The amendment was not agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


General Land Office: For the Commissioner of the General Land Office, $4,000; 


chief clerk, $2,000; law clerk, three rs of survey- 
and district land o to be appointed by the the In- 
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go ee messengers; twelve laborers; and six packers at $720 each; in 


question. : 

Mr. ATKINS. I reserve the point of order. 

Mr. ANDERSON. It is the same point of order which has already 
been overruled by the Chair. 

Mr. ATKINS. If I understand the gentleman’s amendment it in- 
creases clerks of class 4 from thirty-two to forty-two. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes; and the gentleman’s point of order is the 
same which has been 3 by the 3 $ 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I wish to inquire o gentleman in charge o 
this bill whether the Commissioner of the General Land Office did not 
ask for a large increase of clerical force, and if so whether any has been 
granted by the Committee on Appropriations? 

Mr. ON. I will say to the gentleman from Kansas that the 
Commissioner of the Land Office did submit estimates to the 
Secretary of the Treasury for an increase of clerical force in his depart- 
ment. Those estimates were sent to the Committee on Appropriations 
and that committee have not agreed to recommend any increase of the 
clerical force of the General Land Office. 

Now, for the current year the Commissioner of the General Land Of- 
fice had an increase of fifty clerks. It is perhaps at this time doing 
more business than ever before in the history of the Government, and 
getting along with that business better, because of the large increase of 

orce not only for the current year but the considerable increase made 
previously from year to year. $ 

I will state further, Mr. Chairman, that the Committee on Appro- 
priations believe with the extra hours of labor provided for in this bill 
they could get along with the present force during the coming fiscal 

ear. 
Furthermore I will state that they now have inthat office every clerk 
they can utilize in their present quarters. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Do I understand the gentleman to say, then, that if 
the eight-hour provision is not adopted they will not have clerical force 
enough in that department? 

Mr. CANNON. The General Land Office is behind about twelve 
months in its business. It has been behind as much as two or three 
years, but it iscatching up by reason of the large increase of forcemade 
for the current year and for previous years. While they may not catch 
up entirely with the work at the close of this current 8 if you 
agree to the eight-hour provision they will more nearly catch up. In 
any event you can not work any more force in the present quarters of 
the General Land Office than they now have. 

Mr. ANDERSON. am much obliged, Mr. Chairman, to my friend 
from Ilinois for his explanation. It amounts to this: Either the pres- 
ent force must be worked under the eight-hour law, accomplishing more 
work than heretofore, or theaccumulated business must continue to accu- 
mulate, or else there must be more room provided for the use of that 
Department. Now, the report of tlie Commissioner of the General Land 
Office is that with the present force it would take twenty-four months 
to catch up in case no new business came in. By the increase of the 
work with the present force you would still be one year behind if no 
new business came in. But the Commissioner's report shows that the 
business has increased last year 20 per cent. 

My sole interest in this matter is, for I care nothing about what par- 
ticular clerks are appointed, that the business of this Department shall 
be promptly and efficiently conducted. It has charge of the whole 
question of public lands, and there are to-day undecided a great many 
hundred cases of pre-emption. The Commissioner reports that these 
magnificent, luminous, grand, and gorgeous railroad companies have 
asked to have patents issued to them for 2,000,000 of acres of the 
public lands, but because of lack of force they can not get them. 
But this is a thing which strikes the homesteaders; and it does not run 
athwart any city’s interest. It does not touch the labor of any mill or 
forge, but simply touches the American citizens who go out on the front- 
ier and there pre-empt land and open it up as one of God’s enginery 
for the creation of products. 

The question here is this: If my friend’s plan for increasing the work 
of the elerical force under the eight-hour law be not adopted or addi- 
tional room should not be provided, then those cases which are all the 
time accumulating must go on year after year without decision. 

There, Mr. i , is the sole interest I have in this matter. 
From the 15,000,000 of acres of public lands disposed of last year the 
Government received over $8,000,000. This bill appropriates „000 
for this Department. I insist that the United States Government, re- 
ceiving from the sale of public lands over $8,000,000, can afford to in- 
crease the clerical force sufficiently to keep up the work and decide 
promptly these cases which are now lying undecided. It will keep the 
work up and not let it fall further behindhand. 

And I do not care one solitary straw if you have to go and hire tem- 
porary clerks. That has got nothing to do with it; the question is 
whether you ought not to supply the 
necessary to meet the requirements of the people settling upon the pub- 
lic lands and enable it to keep up this great work. 


ent with all the force | 


Now, the Commissioner asked for an increase of one hundred addi- 
tional clerks; and I was glad to hear my friend from Illinois say that 
he was largely governed in framing i 

of in such matters, as has been the case several times 
here. Therefore I do not see exactly why, when there is an applica- 
tion for one hundred additional clerks in this office, you absolutely 
refuse to grant any. 

The object of my amendment is to make provision for one-half the 
number the Commissioner asks for; and I do it in the interest of men 
hundreds, thousands, fifteen hundred, and two thousand miles away from 
here, in order that their cases may be settled and settled ptly. 
e e Coe Sah MA SE Ehin DERD: Therefore, 1 offer this 


en 
The CHAIRMAN. Debate upon the pending amendment is ex- 


Mr. CANNON. I hope we will have a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the gentleman from Kansas. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 9, noes 58. 

So (there being no further count demanded) the amendment was not 


to. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I now offer another amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out “forty-seven,” in line 1745, and insert “ fifty-three.” 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not wish, Mr. Chairman, to detain the com- 
mittee fora moment. It is evident from the vote just taken that the 
committee will make no increase whatever. I make this amendment, 
therefore, simply for the purpose of calling the attention of the com- 
mittee to the fact that there is an infinitely bigger thing in this country 
than the mere hiring of a hall; that there is interested in this amend- 
ment a class of citizens of this United States who ought to receivesome 
sort of recognition. 

I withdraw the amendment. : 

Mr. HOLMAN. I move to add the following words at the end of 
the paragraph: 


But no part of the money appropriated by the foregoing provision shall be 
expended, nor any of said cler — in the Drona ALA, recording, or 


time ired within which by the respective laws making such grants the rail- 
8 companies were required to be completed, Tail otherwise directed 


Mr. CANNON. Upon that I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state his point of order. 

Mr. CANNON. My point of order is that it changes the existing 
law, and it does not retrench expenditures in either of the three ways 
provided for in Rule XXI of this House; nor is it germane. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Iask that the amendment be again reported. 

The amendment was again read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Indiana desire to be 
heard on the point of order? 

Mr. HOLMAN. On the point of order I wish to sayonly a word. I 
desire to call the attention of the Chair to the fact that when an amend- 
ment was suggested to the appropriation bill during the last session of 
Congress, on the motion of the gentleman from Texas, that none of the 
clerks provided for in th® foregoing provisions of that bill should be 
employed in the committee of one of the political parties of this coun- 
try with a view to sending off public documents, it was held that the 
proposition was clearly in order and was acted upon as in order, upon 
the grounds that as to the employment of the clerks themselves the 
appropriation may direct in what manner they shall be employed, in- 
ee as that is in the nature of a limitation upon the appropriation 

This proposition which I have offered provides that none of themoney 
appropriated by this clause shall be used for a certain purpose. Cer- 
tainly the Committee of the Whole of this House and this Congress 
under the rules of the House may impose what they may regard as any 
proper limitation upon the expenditure of the money which they ap- 
propriate, and say that this money shall not be expended for a given 
object. This does nothing more than that. It does both of these things, 
however; it provides first that the money shall not be expended for a 
specific purpose; and secondly that none of theclerks shall be employed 
in a partieular duty. I hold that in both features the limitation upon 
theemployment of the clerks and limitation upon the iture of the 
money is clearly in order, and is in order under the rules of the House. 
The House has power, as I have said, to impose any proper limitation 
upon the expenditure of the money it sees fit to appropriate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands the gentleman from In- 
diana to refer to a case that occurred in the last session of Congress. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Upon the legislative bill ? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think it was upon this bill. I refer to an amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS] providing that 
none of the clerks named in that bill, or possibly a particular paragraph 
pending at the time, should be employed in connection with one of the 
committees of a political party of this country at that time in send- 
ing off public documents. It involves, it seems to me, the same prin- 
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ciple exactly that was then embodied in the amendment proposed, and 
I do not think that a case can be found where it has been ruled that a 
proviso directing the manner in which an appropriation of money shall 
be applied, or rather imposing a limitation upon its use, or that the 
clerks provided for shall not be employed in a particular manner, has 
ever been held to be out of order. At least I do not recollect any such 
instance; and the last case that I remember, the one to which I have 
now called attention, certainly was held to support the principle of the 
proposition which I have presented. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I am afraid my friend from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] 
is insisting on a point the effect of which if sustained would be to 
modify a rule, and that injuriously, for which we are indebted to him. 
I understand Rule XXI prescribes specifically in what cases legislation 
can be had on appropriation bills. Now, in addition to that I under- 
stand the gentleman to be urging upon the Chair that it is perfectly 
competent to put in any provision directing the use of an appropriation; 
all you have to do is to put in a sum of money and then direct how it 
is to be used. That is what was done inreference to the ironclads. It 
was insisted that you could direct the use of the appropriation, and 
therefore could direct the construction of the ironclads. 

Mr. ATKINS. Will my friend from Georgia permit me to ask him 
u question? 

Mr. BLOUNT. With pleasure. 

Mr. ATKINS. Is not this amendment in the nature of a proviso? 

Mr. BLOUNT. Which amendment? 

Mr. ATKINS. The amendment just offered by the gentleman from 
Indiana. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I do not care whether it is a proviso or in what shape 
it is drawn. The question is, What is the effect of the proposition? If 
the matter was upon its merits I would support my friend’s proposi- 
tion perhaps. But his proposition certainly tends to change the law. 

There are certain duties by law required of these clerks to perform, 
and the proposition is to prevent the discharge of those duties. Itisa 

of legislation in that direction. 

I dislike to disagree with my friend from Indiana. But even he him- 
self is not more devoted to that twenty-first rule than Iam; and I 
trust no consideration of temporary iency will induce him or this 
committee for an instant to depart from its support. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I would to my friend from Georgia, with 
the permission of the Chair, that the real effect of this proposition is 
on its face to retrench tures. That is to say, clerks are su 
posed to be employed on service to be performed; and if 5 
provided by way of a proviso that the money shall not be expended 
and the clerks shall not be employed in a given duty, in a given field of 
public service, why to that extent of course the proposition diminishes 
expenditure, 

Mr. BLOUNT. My friend from Indiana does not propose to strike 
at the number or salaries of any officers or employés of the Government 


in this bill as provided by the rule. And if he puts it on the line of a | b 


tendency to retrench expenditures generally in the public service, then 
the proposition does not come from any committee charged with that 
matter. I dislike to make the point, but I am careful, and hope always 
to be, of this rule. 

Mr. HOLMAN. 
with that rule. 

Mr. BLOUNT. The gentleman from Indiana puts it on two grounds. 
The first was that you have the right to direct the use of an appropri- 
ation 

Mr. HOLMAN. Certainly; I insist upon that. You have the right 
unquestionably without reference to the third clause of the twenty- 
rule to impose a limitation on the itures of public moneys, for 
that does not contravene in any possible contingency the third clause 
of the twenty-firstrule. The object of that was that provisions germane 
to the bill, independent provisions—and I wish to lay some stress on 
that—independent provisions would not be in order unless they re- 
trenched expenditures. But here is a proposition having no relation 
whatever to the third clause of the twenty-first rule. It is merely a 
limitation upon the method in which the money should be expended. 
It says that money shall not be used in the employment of clerks about 
a given duty. 

Let me put the case which occurred last session when it was moved 
that none of the clerks provided for should be employed in sending off 

ublic documents at the instance of either political party. Does any- 
body doubt that that was in order? Will any one say that was in con- 
flict with the third clause of the twenty-first rule? On the contrary, 
it was in harmony with it. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Ido not remember how that matter came up; whether 
the question of order was discussed; whether the proposition came from 
a committee with that subject. It is not important, I think, 
for us to go back in that way to ascertain what is the correct principle 
governing this matter. The rule is very clear describing in what cases 
legislation can be had on appropriation bills. A member may move 
legislation where it retrenches expenditures by reducing the number 
and salary of officers or the amount in the bill. Now, this does not 
come within either one of those cases. 

Mr. HOLMAN, Will my friend allow me 


It does not interfere in the remotest degree at all 


Mr. BLOUNT. In one moment, when I conclude this sentence. 
as the gentleman says, his proposition generally retrenches expenditures, 
then it comes under the last clause and must come from a committee. 
My friend nferges two grounds, and tries to make them co-operate with 


If, 


each other. I think they are distinet and independent. I do not think 
we can direct the use of a fund which is appropriated in pursuance of 
ra unless that direction does retrench expenditures in the ways speci- 

Mr. HOLMAN. And can we not impose a limitation on the appro- 
3 ? The House will find itself very much embarrassed if that is 

eld. 2 

Mr. BLOUNT. Not at all embarrassed. The public service in the 
several Departments is fixed and determined by the law, and the ap- 
propriations are simply to supply the money to execute the law. Itis 
perfectly competent for us to change that legislation at any time, and 
under the rule perfectly competent, provided the committee of the 
1 which is charged with the matter shall see fit to recommend 
suc è 
Mr. HOLMAN. But my friend has not yet attempted to show why 
the case I have cited, and which he himself well remembers, is not ex- 
actly pertinent here. The gentleman in charge of this bill knows very 
well, as does my friend from Georgia, that if this power of limitation 
can not be exercised under the rules of the House then those rules are 
fatally defective for purposes of general legislation. 

Mr. CANNON. I want to say one word only upon the point of order. 
2 certainly intended to prevent legislation upon appropriation 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNoN] 
does not care to discuss the point of order the Chair is ready to decide it. 
Mr. CANNON. I do not care to say anything further about it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The proposed amendment, if it will ex- 
isting law, must of course, as the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Hor- 
MAN | himself will say, retrench expenditures in one of the three ways 
provided in the third clause of Rule XXI. 

The Chair will take the liberty of suggesting to the gentleman from 
Indiana that the rule is now in different terms from what it was when 
first adopted, as the Chair understands it. Therefore if the proposed 
amendment does not retrench expenditures in one of the three ways 
provided in the rule then it is liable to a point of order, although it 
may generally retrench expenditures. The Chair, therefore, is con- 
cerned only with the question whether the proposed amendment will 
change existing law. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Will not the Chair the decision on this point 
in another instance to which I will call attention? I regard this asan 
important question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair so regards it. 

Mr. HOLMAN. One of the precedents to which I refer is one to which 
Fai already referred. The other was on the naval appropriation 


The CHAIRMAN. Right there, before the gentleman comes to the 
second instance. The Chair understands that the one to which the 
gentleman alludes was that in the case where a proposition was offered 
providing that none of the clerks employed should be detailed for any 
work outside of Department service, or something of that character. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Yes, sir. And the other case was, if my memory 
is correct—and the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT] will correct 
me, I have no doubt, if I am not correct—where the same question was 
raised on the last naval appropriation bill in regard to a limitation to 
be placed upon the expenditure of money, upon the application of the 
money appropriated for the completion of the monitors. 

Now, if my memory is correct—and I have not been able to refer to 
the record on this subject since this matter came up—when the ques- 
75 was mae raised 3 held that ynder the rules of the House the 

ouse might direct the purpose to which any money a riated 
should be applied. á Bi citi 

In that connection allow me to make a single further su; ion. 
Suppose that it was proposed here that none of this money should be 
expended until the lapse of eight months from the of this bill. 
Does the Chair have any doubt at all that that provision would be in 
order? I mean a provision that no part of the money hereby appro- 
priated shall be expended for the purposes of the appropriation until 
eight months shall have elapsed from the passage of this bill. That 
certainly would be in order, simply because itis a mere limitation upon 
the expenditure of the money. 

Now, I have sought to make this amendment a mere limitation upon 
the expenditure of the money hereby appropriated. These are the only 
two cases which I recall at this moment that I think are in point. $: 
feel quite confident that a further examination of the subject will not 
furnish a case where it has been held that a mere limitation on the ex- 
penditure of the money appropriated, or the method of expending it, or 
providing when it should be ded was held to come within the 
prohibition of the third clause of Rule XXI. 

The CHAIRMAN. Ifsuch a limitation should amount to a change 
of existing law, the Chair would suggest that no matter in what form 
the limitation was put it would still be liable to the point of order. 

Mr. HOLMAN. This affects the manner of expending the money 
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hereby appropriated, and certainly the House did not intend by any of 
its rules to put it beyond its power to control by the language of the 
bill making the appropriation the manner in which the money should 
be expended, the manner in which the clerks themselves should be em- 
ployed, or how many clerks should be employed. 

It seems to me that this mere limitation must always be in order, not 
as changing any law, but as simply directing the manner in which the 
expenditure of the money appropriated should be made. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair wants to close this matter, and he has 
no difficulty in ruling upon it. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I simply want to say in response to what my friend 
from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] has said as to the use of this fund, that 
time and again the proposition has been made to control the discretion 
of the Department in the use of its clerical force, to direct the manner 
in which the fund appropriated shall be used. And I do not recall any 
instance, when the point of order was made, in which the Chair did not 


rule that it existing law and therefore was not in order. 
Mr. HOL . Will the gentleman mention some particular case? 
Mr. BLOUNT. I know there have been numbers of instances, 


though I can not recall the precise circumstances. The general course 
has been that when a point of order has been raised against a proposi- 
tion on the ground that it changed the law in limiting the discretion 
of the head of a Department the point of order has been sustained and 
the proposition ruled out. 

Mr. HOLMAN. How was it with the provision in regard to the 
monitors? 

Mr. BLOUNT. I do not remember in what form that question came 
up, but I ask whether my friend is prepared to argue that when this 
House is appropriating money for the current expenses of the Bureau 
of Construction and Repair, or the Bureau of Steam-Engineering, it is 
competent to insert a provision for the construction of one or twenty 
ironclads? 

Mr. HOLMAN. There is no doubt whatever that the intent of the 
rule was to allow the imposition of any proper limitation upon the ap- 
propriation of money. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I again ask my friend whether he is to 
take the position that when we have under consideration an item of 
appropriation for the Bureau of Steam-Engineering or the Bureau of 
Construction and Repairit eda tg to give, by way of amendment, 
authority to expend that money for the construction of one or twenty 
ironclads? 

Mr. HOLMAN. The distinction is very manifest. In that case 
there would be an affirmative declaration as to how the money should 
be expended. But anything in the nature of a limitation, such as that 
proposed here, is a mere negative on the expenditure. To declare how 
the money shall be applied requires an affirmative declaration of law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The present law, as the Chair understands, pro- 
vides that patents shall be issued to the railroad companies, and to the 
States entitled to the same, and only those; therefore the ir 

Mr. HOLMAN. The Chair will allow me to 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hopes the gentleman will not interrupt. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I trust the Chair will hear me a moment on this 

int. 

A e CHAIRMAN. The Chair has been very liberal in hearing gen- 
tlemen, but is now quite ready to decide the point of order. He does 
not wish to be impatient, but thinks he has heard the point discussed 
very fully. 

The Chair is bound to assume that the person in charge of this busi- 
ness will not issue patents contrary to law. Therefore, as the Chair 
understands, the amendment proposed would be, so far as it might have 
any effect at all, a change of existing law; that is to say, it undertakes 
to decide that in certain specified cases no patents shall be issued—de- 
ciding what the law shall be; imposing upon it a construction which 
possibly may be contrary to the intent of the law as it stands, and thus 
making new law. Now, while the Chair might entirely sympathize on 
the merits with the object which the gentleman from Indiana seeks to 
accomplish, he feels bound to rule that this proposition does not come 
within the restrictive provisions of the third clause of Rule XXI. In 
the view of the Chair those provisions have been made strict for the 
safety of the House and the protection of the Treasury; and it would be 
dangerous to set them aside in one case, thereby opening the way to a 
lax interpretation of the rule in other cases. The Chair has adopted 
invariably a strict construction of the rule as being the safest. 

Mr. HOLMAN. As the question upon which the Chair has just ruled 
is one of great public moment, I desire very respectfully to appeal from 
the decision, and I put the appeal upon the ground that there is no law 
authorizing the issuing of the patents named. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] 
appeals from the decision of the Chair. The question is, Shall the decis- 
ion of the Chair stand as the judgment of the committee? 

The question being taken, there were—ayes 63, noes 19. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think that so grave a question as this ought to 
be decided by a quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana raises the point 
that no quorum has voted. The Chair will appoint as tellers the gen- 


tleman from Indiana, Mr. HOLMAN, and the gentleman from Illinois, 
Mr. CANNON. 

The committee proceeded to divide; but before the result of the 
count by tellers was announced, 

Mr. CANNON said: I agree to a proposition which the gentleman 
from Indiana makes, that this question may be passed over in exactly 
its present shape until the next sitting of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is quite willing that gentlemen shall 
be accommodated, although the course suggested will somewhat em- 
barrass the Chair, because the gentlemen present when the question 
again comes up may not all have heard the statement of the reasons for 
the decision. . r 

Mr. ROBESON. I hope the Chair will restate his reasons when 
the question is again presented. They are very conclusive to our minds, 
and no doubt they will be so to others. é 

Mr. HOLMAN. There is no objection to the course proposed by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands that according to this 
proposition the pane shall go over for the present, and may be brought 
up at any time hereafter before the bill is finished. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The proposition is that the question be passed over 
in just the same shape it is now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not understand that the para- 


graph Hed over. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The point of order and the pending appeal, so that 
they shall stand hereafter just as they do now. 

The CHAIRMAN. But the paragraph is not to be open to further 
amendment. 

Mr, HOLMAN. No, sir; I do not claim that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then the question goes over with the under- 
standing that the appeal from the ruling of the Chair shall be submitted 
to the committee at some future time. If the committee should then 
sustain the ruling the amendment will go out. If the Chair should be 
overruled the amendment will then be open for consideration. But no 
other amendment to this ph shall be entertained. 

The Clerk will proceed with the reading of the bill. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Pension Office: 
For com tion of the Comissioner of Pensions, $5,000; first uty commis- 
sioner, $3,600; second deputy commissioner, $3,600; chiefclerk, $ 
chief clerk, $2,000; medical referee, $2,500; assistant medical referee, ; two 


each; 


copy- 
r boys at each; 


expenses of subsistence, not exceeding $3 per day, and for actual and nec- 
essary expenses for transportation, $200,000. And any balance of the opps ete 
fiscal at 


Mr. DUNNELL. After the word dollars,“ in line 1806, I move to 
add the following proviso: 

Provided, That no examiner shall be assigned for service in the State or Terri- 
tory from which he receives his appointment. 

Mr. CANNON. I make the point of order that amendment changes 
existing law and does not retrench expenditure. 

Mr. DUNNELL. I desire to be heard for a moment on the point of 
order. I do not understand this amendment I have offered is obnox- 
ioustotherule. Itsimply provides the way in which the Commissioner 
shall assign to duty these examiners for whom appropriation is made. 

There are very reasons for its adoption, and I hope the chair- 
man of the committee, or rather the gentleman having the bill in charge, 
will not insist on the point of order. 

The proviso is a very important one, and in my judgment a very 
necessary one for a faithful disc of the duties of these examiners, 
An examiner may be sent into the State from which he was appointed, 
into the county, the city, or the town from which he came, and find 
himself called upon to examine the cases of neighbors, old friends, and 
acquaintances, and I insist he is thus disqualified for the successful dis- 
charge of his duties. 

I have had a conversation with the Commissioner of Pensions on this 
point and he agrees with me the provision is a proper one. He has as- 
sured me that hereafter at least these men shall be assigned outside of 
the State from which they came. 

There are other reasons which I might adduce. There are tempta- 
tions to make use of examiners in political campaigns. Men may be as- 
signed to work in a district or a State and used for purposes outside of 
the legitimate exercise of the duties of an examiner. I have seen such 
instances and therefore speak intelligently on this matter. And I in- 
sist it is for the of the service the gentleman from Illinois should 
allow this provision to be adopted. No one is harmed by it. No one 
is in any way injured by it. The service is benefited and the office I 
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am satisfied would be frequently relieved from outside pressure from 
which it would be glad to be relieved. 
Mr. CANNON. One word on the point of order. ö 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands the gentleman from Min- 
nesota to agree the point of order is good if insisted on. ag 
Mr. DUNNELL. I did intend to insist, Mr. Chairman, the point is 
not well taken. The amendment simply indicates the way in which 
the Commissioner shall discharge his duty in the detail of these exam- 


iners. 

The CHAIRMAN. Puts him under a new obligation. 

Mr. DUNNELL. Not under a new obligation. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is none at the present time. 

Mr. DUNNELL. It seems to me we have frequently adopted pro- 
visions of this kind here in committee. I am unable now toname any 
particular instance. It does not seem to me it is liable to the point of 
order. A 

Mr. ATKINS. I ask that the debate be confined to the point of 
order. 

Mr. PEELLE. Mr. Chairman, so far as the point of order is con- 
cerned which has been raised by the gentleman from Illinois, I should 
be glad if he would withdraw it and allow this amendment to be 
adopted. It will simply compel the Commissioner to do what he has 
done practically since he has been in office; for if there has been a sin- 
gle instance in which aspecial examiner has been appointed and sent to 
the State from which he was appointed I have no knowledge of it. The 
practice has been to send them into States different from those from 
which they were appointed; but this will compel him to do what has 
been his practice, and relieve him, I have no doubt, from many embar- 
rassments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands the gentleman from In- 
diana to admit the point of order is well taken if insisted on- 

Mr. PEELLE. So far as the point of order is concerned I doubt very 
much whether it is a change of law. It is true the commissioner has 
now a discretion. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Because there is no law on the subject. It is 
not a change of law. : 

Mr. PEELLE. I hope the point of order will be withdrawn. 

Mr. CANNON. I claim the right to say a word after I have been 
lectured on this matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be glad to hear from the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. CANNON. And that word is this. The point of order I in- 
sist has been well taken. Take the State of Illinois 350 miles long. 
Now, the practice is in the main what the gentleman desires by his 
amendment, and there is no complaint about the assignment of these 
people; but if this law goes upon the statute-books the result will be 
that no man appointed from Chicago, for instance, would be able to in- 
vestigate a case three hundred miles away in Southern Illinois. The 
same thing would occur in any part of New York. There is no hard- 
ship in the present system; but if you put this clause upon the statute- 
books it would be difficult to tell what would be the result of it. It is 
time enough to provide for the evil when it really occurs. Therefore I 
insist upon the point of order. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Chairman, I am not disposed to discuss 
the point of order, but I believe it is admitted, under the practice of 
the Pension Bureau with its present head, that they do precisely what 
the gentleman from Minnesota by his amendment proposes to require 
them to do by law. a 

Mr. DUNNELL. Not always. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. As a rule. It seems to me that there can be 
no well-grounded objection to the amendment of the gentleman from 
Minnesota, which on all hands is admitted to have but one effect, and 
that is to make the law directly conform to the well-approved and com- 
mon practice which has been established all along in the majority of 
cases by the present able head of the Pension Bureau. 

The gentleman from IIlinois need not cite an extreme case, as he 
did just now, that the amendment if agreed to would prevent the ex- 
amination of one of these cases in Southern Illinois by an agent appointed 
from Chicago. That I say is an extreme case. The gentleman from 
Minnesota has stated the real difficulty when he tells us that the send- 
ing of a man for this purpose among his own people to pass upon their 
claims subjects him to all the prejudices that will naturally oppress 
him in dealing with a question of this kind among his neighbors or 
friends. 

As long as the present Commissioner acts in this matter as he has done 
in the past, and as I hope and have no doubt that he will do in the fut- 
ure, there would scarcely be need for such an amendment, because his 
practice conforms precisely as a rule to the suggestion of the gentleman 
from Minnesota as presented by this amendment. But what guarantee 
have you that his successor will not establish a different rule? What 
reason have you to believe that that system will not be entirely changed ? 

Mr. CANNON. Does the gentleman not know that if such a thing 
should be necessary or if the occasion should ever arise that Congress 
could take the matter in hand and dispose of it? I have just said it is 
time enough to deal with the evil when it arises. 

Mr. ATKINS. Irise to a point of order. 


Mr. BLACKBURN. _I trust the point of order made by the gentle- 
man from Illinois will be withdrawn. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois insist upon his 
point of order? 

Mr. ATKINS. I hope the gentleman will not insist upon it. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman does insist upon it. 

Mr. ROBESON. Permit me to make a suggestion—— 

Mr. ATKINS. I rise toa point of order. I think we had better 
adhere to our rules or break them down altogether. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order being insisted upon the Chair 
has but one duty to perform, that is, to it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For photolich hi. rwise i 
Tyronen iea Be Serta rinri, feriening ey 
ingapplications, and for the reproduction of exhausted copies; said photolitho- 
grap! — or 3 8 * copies, 3 in this = ae 
Patents, and in the city of Washington, if it 5 there be done at — — 
rates; and the Commissioner of Patents, under the direction of the Secretary of 
the Interior, shall be authorized to make contracts therefor, $30,000. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I offerthe amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Tens out line 1861 and the subsequent lines to the end of the paragraph, and 
sert : 


The Secre of the Interior shall advertise for proposals for all photolitho- 

hing work in one of the leading of each of the cities of cinnati, 

Een, ew York, Philadelphia, an; Washington, and make contracts there- 
for with the lowest and best responsible bidder, $30,000.” 

Mr. CANNON. To that amendment, the latter provision of it, I 
make the point of order that it changes existing law, and does not re- 
trench expenditures in either of the three ways provided for in Rule XXI. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Chairman, it had not occurred to me that that 
provision was subject to the point of order. The rule is certainly very 
restricted in its application and in its purpose if it is not designed to 
Save the public Treasury, and if in an effort to do that it would pre- 
vent the offering of such an amendment as this. 

When an amendment was offered to the naval appropriation bill di- 
recting that the vessels then authorized te be constructed should be 
constructed or the contracts entered into only after due advertisement, 
I am very certain the gentleman from Illinois, and still more certain 
that the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. ROBESON ] who had that bill 
in charge, inasmuch as it was in its very nature a measure of economy 
and came up to the full measure of public policy in giving full pub- 
licity to all contracts to be made with the Government, never thought 
of interposing that point of objection. 

Mr. CANNON. If the gentleman will allow me right there, I would 
like to have the point of order discussed, because when gentlemen dis- 
cuss the merits it places me under the necessity of answering in the 
same way, and necessarily compels me to go into the merits. 

I will only answer the gentleman, therefore, so far as to say that it is 
not in the interest of public economy, when the facts are understood, to 
make a change such as he suggests in this amendment. But it would 
be in the interest of the newspapers to have this advertising done, and 
it would do the Government no manner of good, as I could readily show. 
I shall not go into the merits of the question further than that. 

The CHAIRMAN. So far as the meritsof the case are concerned the 
Chair does not desire to hear argument. The Chair will hear gentle- 
men upon the point of order. Does the gentleman from Illinois desire 
to be heard? 

Mr. CANNON. Only to this extent: that I repeat this is a change 
of the existing law, and does not retrench expenditures in either of the 
three ways provided for in Rule XXI. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I wish to point to another and even more impor- 
tant authority. I find that in the Forty-sixth Congress a proposition 
was submitted or contained in the sundry civil appropriation bill im- 
posing a limitation upon the expenditure of money for the printing 


establishment of the Government. That limitation directed that i 


of the money being paid as heretofore, as contracts were made, daily or 
monthly, that such disbursements should be only made quarterly, and 
as this provision is important as bearing upon this and also another 
point in this bill, to which I shall presently call attention, I hope the 
Chair will bear with me while I read it. I find it in the sundry civil 
appropriation bill. The language of the act is as follows. This is from 
the sundry civil act of last session: > 

And no more than an allotment of one-half of the $2,400,000 hereby appropri- 
ated shall be expended in the two first quarters of the fiscal year, and no more 
than one-fourth thereof may be expended in either of the two last quarters of 
the fiscal r. except that, in addition thereto, in either of said last quarters, the 
unexpended balances of allotments for preceding quarters may be expended. 

Now, that of course was making a new law. Ido not say it was 
changing the law; but it was making a new law. I do not say the 
pn of order was made on it, for I have not examined the RECORD. 

ut if the point of order was made and ruled upon, it presents exactly 
the same point as is presented here. The provision directed the man- 
ner and method of the expenditure of the money. The point of order 
was not raised when the provision was made on the naval appropria- 
tion bill directing the giving of contracts to the lowest responsible bid- 
der. The point of order was not made, and there was no ruling. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks it very plain. Under the pro- | the current year carries. And while it may be true that they can com- 
visions of the proposed amendment an additi sum is to be paid out | plete the work if they are given this large force in addition to what the 


for advertising. If that be so, there is plainly an increase of expendi- 
ture, not a reduction. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Unless it resulted in a heavy reduction of the ex- 
penses to be incurred. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair suggests he can not determine that as 
a matter of fact, because the gentleman from Indiana doés not really 
Say he knows it to be the fact. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I do not know it to be the fact. 

The CHAIRMAN. In the lack of positive knowledge the Chair can 
not say that will be the effect, and sustains the point of order. 

Mr. DUNNELL. I moye that the committee do now risg. r 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Wait till we reach the paragraph relating to 
‘the Bureau of Education. 

Mr. DUNNELL. I insist on my motion. 

Mr. ROBESON. It is very important the Senate should have this 
pill. Fifteen minutes to-night may save us an hour to-morrow. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I hope the g may continue. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I that on this side of the House we should 
let the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNoN] run his own bill and 
not prevent his going on if it be not objected to on the other side. 

Mr. DUNNELL. I do not so understand. 

The question being taken on Mr. DUNNELL’s motion, the Chair stated 
‘that the “ayes” ap to have it. 

Mr. HOOKER. I call for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 11, noes 47. 

So the motion was not to. 

Mr. ATKINS. Now, I suggest to the gentleman in charge of the bill 
that we adjourn at half 10. 

Mr. CANNON. Allright. I think there will be no trouble about 


adjourning. y 
The Clerk read the following paragraph: 

Surveyors-general and their clerks: For compensation of surveyor-general 
-of Louisiana, $1,800; and for the clerks in his office, including clerks to, A PE 
duplicate- patent plats of confirmed private land claims, also to transarlbs eld- 
notes of surveys in arrears, $10,200; in all, $12,000. 

Mr. DARRALL. F offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 


In line 1995, strike out $10,200" and insert $15,800." 


Mr. DARRALL. I desire to say that the amount in my amendment 
is what is estimated for clerk-hire and draughtsmen in that office. If 
I had time to lay the matter before the Committee on Appropriations— 
I was not present when the bill was prepared—I think I would have 
satisfied them there is an absolute necessity for the full amount to be 
appropriated for this office as specified in the estimate I send to the 
Clerk’s desk to be read, an extract from a letter received yesterday from 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office, stating the necessity for 
this force to be allowed according to the estimate. 

The Clerk read as follows: . 

The estimate of $7,300 for clerk-hire for the current work is based upon the 
need of clerks and draughtsmen to do the office work consequent upon some pro- 
posed original surveys in the southwestern district and upon be 


resurveys 
made of lands surveyed many years ago where the corners are obliterated and 
the resurveys are necessary to enable the Government to dispose of the land 


roperly, 
63 The estimate of $4,000 for four clerks at $1,000 each is to continue the prepara- 


4. 
tion of transcripts of the field-notes of those townshi 


not yet furnished to this 
«office. During the past year the notes of one hun and seventy-seven town- 
ships in that o were copied and fo four hundred and forty- 
four bay farsa still in arrears and necessary to be copied and forwarded for 
‘files o 


The estimate of $1,500 for additional draughtsmen is to reproduce some of the 
old surveys and thereby restore two hundred and ninety-seven old, torn, and 
partly defuced township plats—a work that ought not to be neglected. 


Mr. DARRALL. In addition to what is said there By aa Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office the committee will find on page 63 
of the estimates a note in which he says: 


The item of $2,500 included in the foregoing estimate of appropriation of 
$15,800— 


The amount in my amendment— 


for clerk-hire in the office of surveyo) ral of Louisiana is for the’pu 
completing the “exhibit of all the private land-claims and donations” 


of 
that 
State, estimated at 10,000 in number. It was begun before the war of the rebell- 


ion by Surveyor-General McCulloh, and was about half completed with great 
care. If Keres N it would be a document which would save money to the 
Government in its every-day use in this office. 

Mr. HISCOCK. What document is the gentleman reading from? 

Mr. DARRALL. Iam reading from the Book of Estimates. 

I trust the amendment will be agreed to. As I have said, most of 
these lands are in my district, and I know the absolute necessity of this 
appropriation, not only to save money to the Government, as the Com- 
missioner of the Land Office says, but in order to permit the purchase 
and entry of large quantities of timber lands that are being entered in 
the State of Louisiana at this time. 

Mr. CANNON. I only want to say a word. The Committee on Ap- 


propriations examined this item with other similar items for other 
-offices. We gave the same amount for the coming year as the bill for 


committee recommend, yet you have to look over the whole ground and 
inquire how much your bill is going to carry, and as nearly as possible 
apportion the amount to each office according to the necessities of the 
same. 

I want to say to my friend from Leuisiana that if that office stood 
alone I might not 8 17 — his amendment. But taking it in connection 
with the Whole e ere I have no doubt there are other offices all 
along the line of gration that need appropriations as much as the 
office in Louisiana. I do not think the amendment should be adopted. 

Mr. DARRALL. Allow me to say pe this in reply to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. CANNON]: In looking over his bill I find that 
the full amount estimated for this purpose has been appropriated for 
every State and Territory except for the State of Louisiana, where the 
appropriation is one-third less than the estimate, and for the State of 
California, where a small reduction of the estimate is made, to the ex- 
tent ofa ae of thousand dollars. I think that except inthose two 
cases the amount estimated for has been appropriated for every 
State and Territory. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman is very much mistaken about that. 

Mr. DARRALL. I have looked over the bill carefully. 

Mr. HOOKER. It is very evident that there will be some contro- 
versy about this matter, and it is now time for the committee to rise. 

Mr. DARRALL. I think this matter can be disposed of in a mo- 
ment. 

Mr. ELLIS. I desire to say that I can add my testimony to that of my 
colleague [Mr. DARRALL]. From a personal inspection of the condi- 
tion of the work in the office at New Orleans, I am fully satisfied that 
there is absolute need for this increase of clerical force as asked for by 
my colleague. 

It has been found impossible in some instances to dispose of certain 
publie lands in that State by reason of inadequate surveys. It has 
been found impossible to make out good titles to lands by reason of 
the defaced and the deformed character of certain records in that office, 
which must be transcribed and must be put in order. 

The appropriation contained in this bill, which is the same as was 
contained in the bill of last year, is not adequate for the purpose. I 
trust that the Committee of the Whole will adopt the amendment 
offered by my coll e. 

Mr. CANNON. e word onlyin reply. Ifthegentleman will turn 
over the bill he will find that in quite a number of cases, in the case 
of Minnesota, Dakota, and quite a number of other cases, in nearly all 
cases in fact, the appropriation is below the estimate. 

Mr. DARRALL. Not as much as one-third below, as in the case of 

Mr. ELLIS. There is urgent need of this increased appropriation, 
and I trust the committee will give it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. DARRALL]. 

The question was taken; and upon a division there were—ayes 16, 
noes 26. 

Mr. ELLIS. No quorum has voted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point is made that no quorum has voted. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I trust that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CAN- 
NON] will now move that the committee rise. 

Mr. CANNON. Very well. I move that the committee now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. REED having taken the 
chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts, reported 
that the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union had had 
under consideration the bill (H. R. 7482) making appropriations for 
the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for 
the year ending June 30, 1884, and for other purposes, and had come to 
no resolution thereon. 

S. W. MARSTON. 


Mr. HOOKER. I obtained an order from the House this evening in 
reference to Senate bill No. 1035, to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to settle the claims of S. W. Marston, late United States Indian 
agent at Union mcy, Indian Territory, for services and expenses. 
That order I now desire to have revoked. 

I understood that the Committee on Indian Affairs had acted on this 
bill. They did so upon the supposition that it had been taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred to thatcommittee. I am informed by the 
file clerk that such was not the case. 

I therefore ask that the order of the House this evening be revoked 
and that the bill be left upon the Speaker’s table. Inasmuch as the 
committee has really considered the measure upon the supposition that 
it was referred to them, and as the bill will be in a better position if it 
be left upon the Speaker’s table, I ask that the order of the House be 
now revoked. 

There was no objection, and the order was accordingly vacated. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was to; and accordingly (at 10 o'clock and 35 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


COMMUNICATION. 


The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the following 


under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRENTS : The resolutions adopted at a meeting of the citi- 
zens of Seattle, Washington Territory, protesting against the transfer 
of the revenue-marine service to the Navy Department—to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

By Mr. BRIGGS: The petition of Ellen W. Thornton, asking for an 
increase of pension—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DINGLEY: The petition of the Friends’ Temperance Union 
of New York, protesting the passage of the bill to extend the 
bonded period for distilled spirits—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. GODSHALK: The petition of citizens of Montgomery Coun- 
ty, 55 asking that a pension be granted to Robert S. Millan 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HUBBS: Memorial of the chamber of commerce, produce ex- 
change, merchants, and ship-owners, of Wilmington, North Carolina, 

g the transfer of the revenue-marine service to the Navy 
88 the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. J. H. MCLEAN: The petition of J. H. Cole, superintendent, 
and others, for an appropriation for the Des Moines Rapids Canal to 
the same committee. 

By Mr. ROSECRANS: The petition of the leadin op Meee of San 
Francisco, California, praying Congress to extend the period of holding 

its in bond—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. URNER: The petition of Otho Branson, for relief—to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. WASHBURN: The petition ofresidents and citizensand towns 
along the Red River of the North, for the improvement of the naviga- 
tion of said river—to the Committee on Commerce. 

Also, the resolutions adopted by the Chamber of Commerce of Crooks- 
xn Minnesota, relative to the acquirement by the Government of the 

River Indian reservation—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. WHITE: The petition of William G. Gardner and others, of 
Fleming County, Kentucky, for bounty and monthly pay for services 
during the late war—to the Select Committee on the Payment of Pen- 
sions, Bounty, and Back Pay. 

The following petitions relating to tariff 1 
and referred to the Committee on Ways and 

By Mr. fe of ere amare at Powelton Fur- 
nace, Bedford County, P 

By Mr. CONVERSE: Of John Bec Beck and 65 others, citizens of Perry 
County, Ohio. 

By Mr. HARMER: Of citizens of Albany, New York. 

Mr. HILL: Of citizens of Paterson, New Jersey. 

By Mr. HORR: Of Farnham Lovejoy and 35 others, of Minneapolis, 
Minnesota; of J. W. Babcock and 35 others, of Juneau County; of 
John Beer and 80 others, of Iconto; of Manton Stevenson and 40 others, 
of T. B. Goodrich and 40 others, of James Fleming and 40 others, cit- 
izens of Wisconsin; of citizens of Dubuqueand Lyons, Iowa; of But- 
ters, Peters & Co., of Mason; of N. C. King and 10 others, of Tosco; 
of A. Dyer and others, of Standish of William M. Dwight & Co., of 
Detroit; of C. D. Dowling and 30 others, of Montague; of C. Smith and 
40 others, of Montcalm; of D. C. Tillotson and 75 others, of Muske- 
gon; of William B. Kelley and 100 others, of Iosco County; of A. C. 
Brown and 40 others, of Menominee; of William Olmsted and others, 
of Delta; of citizens of Wayne County; of William H. Clark, of Ne- 
waygo County; of J. M. Walker and 25 others, of Iosco County; of J. 
J. Campbell and 40 others, of w County; of A. E. Banks and 
50 others, of Newaygo County; and of Peter Smith and 40 others, of 
Bay County, Michigan. 

y Mr. McCOID: Of Healy, Felt & White and others, of Southern 
Iowa. 

By Mr. PAUL: Of the resolutions of the Tobacco Association of 
Lynchburgh, Vi 

By Mr. POUND: Of 66 citizens and business firms of Taylor County, 
Wisconsin. 

By Mr. WALKER: Of the West Branch Lumbermen’s Exchange of 
Pennsylvania, and of Erastus Corning and William H. Cratwick. 

By Mr. WASHBURN: Of George W. Bray and 37 others, citizens of 
Hennepin County, Minnesota. 


— were presented, 


SENATE. 
FRIDAY, February 16, 1883. 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. 
J. BULLOCK, D. D. 

The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 

The joint resolution (H. Res. 349) to provide for the publication of 
the memorial addresses delivered upon the life and character of Hon. 
R. M. A. Hawk, of Illinois, was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Printing. 


message from the President of the United States: 
To the Senate of the United States: 


I transmit herewith, in com: noos with the resolution of the Senate of De- 
cember 18, 1882, the report of Mr. George Earl Sere upon Ecuador, which I 
have this day received from the Secretary of Sta! 

te CHESTER A. ARTHUR. 


EXECUTIVE Mansion, Washington, February 15, 1883. . 

Mr. WINDOM. I move the reference of the message to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, and I ask that the order to print be deferred 
until we examine the document further. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let the message be printed at once, and not the 
documents until they are examined. 

Mr. WINDOM. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempere. That order will be made. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented a memorial of the Legislature 

of Montana in favor of the appointment of an additional associate justice 

of the supreme court of that Territory; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Territories. 

He also presented a memorial of the Legislature of Montana in favor 
of a suitable appropriation for the erection of a custom-house at Fort 
Benton; which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

He also presented a memorial of the Legislature of Montana in favor 
of an appropriation for the construction of two artesian wells in that 
Territory; which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

He also presented a memorial of the Legislature of Montana in favor 
of an appropriation to defray the expenses of the governor’s office; which 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I present the petition of the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union of Vermont, signed officially by their officers, ask- 
ing that better measures be taken to suppress the evils of the traffic in 
intoxicating drinks, and an amendment of the Constitution 
to enable Co to accomplish that for all the States. I ought to 
state in justice to these ladies that this petition was sent to me some 
time ago, but was mislaid on my desk in the committee- room. I found 
it this morning. I move its reference to the Committee on Education 
and Labor, which I think has charge of the subject. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York, presented a memorial signed bya large 
number of merchants of the city of New York, protesting against the 
imposition of a commercial traveler’s license-fee in the District of Co- 
* which was referred to the Committee on the District of Colum- 


Mr. WINDOM presented a petition of P. 9 of Faribault, 
Minnesota, as that a law be passed gi ms to soldiers of 
the late war of the age of 45 years, with arrears — hom date of discharge; 
also that pensions allowed under the present law commence from date 
of discharge; which was referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

Mr. SEWELL presented a petition of several hundred citizens of New 
Jersey, in favor of prohibiting the taking of menhaden and other fish 
by purse-seines into steam-yachts for the purposes of securing the oil 
and making fertilizers; which was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

Mr. JONAS presented the petition of Mrs. Julia A. Nutt, widow and 
executrix of Haller Nutt, deceased, praying indemnification for loss 
sustained by her husband in Louisiana during the late war; which was. 
referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. McMILLAN presented the memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Minnesota, urging Congress to take such action as will embrace 
Big Stone Lake and Lake Traverse within the reservoir system, for the 

ofimproving the navigation of the Minnesota River and Red River 
of the North; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. LOGAN presented a letter from the Secretary of War addressed 
to him, inclosing copies of a report, dated November 10, 1881, of the 
assistant inspector-general of the Army to the Inspector-General on the 
status of the Signal Service in the military establishment, a letter dated 
August 7, 1882, from the Chief Signal Officer of the Army, to accompany 
the above-mentioned report, and an answer, dated October 5, 1882, from 
the assistant inspector-general to the Chief Signal Officer’s letter; which 
were ea to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be 
printed. 

He also presented a resolution of the Chicago Law Institute, in favor 
of the passage of the bill creating a court of appeals; which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I have a paper in the nature of a pe- 
tition, addressed to my colleague [Mr. CAMDEN] and myself, from citi- 
zens of Martinsb West Vi praying the enactment of a law 
providing for the holding of a term of the United States court for West 
Virginia at that place. I move its reference to the Committee on the 
1 as the bill on this subject is now pending before that com- 
mit 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. McDILL. I present a petition signed by 14 firms dealin, 
lumber, of Illinois, Nebraska, Missouri, and Iowa, Esa r 


lumber be placed on the free-list. I desire to call attention to one ae 


1883. 
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gle statement made in this petition, showing the Chicago quotations of 
common lumber in the years 1878 and 1883. 


Lumber. 1878. 1883. 
Studding, joists, and timbers . $9 00 to $11 00 | $13 50 to $19 00 
Common board and fencing... 10 00 to 11 00 14 50 to 1800 
Standard A shingles. — 2 00 to 225 90 to 10 
40 to 160 50 to 75 


Showing an increase upon lumber of from 45 to 65 per cent. in the 
past five years. The petitioners state that the increase on the higher 


grade of lumber is much greater. 
table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BUTLER. Some time ago I introduced a bill, appropriating 
half a million dollars for continuing the work on the jetties in Charles- 
ton harbor, and that bill is now before the Committeeon Commerce, I 
see in the river and harbor bill, as reported in the House, the pitiful 
sum of $100,000 is proposed to be appropriated for that important na- 
tional work. I am quite satisfied that if no more money than that is 
provided for the work it would have been better for the Government 
never to have appropriated a dollar. I want to read a letter written by 
the officer immediately in charge of the work, and have it referred to 
the Committee on Commerce: 


I move that the petition lie on the 


UNITED STATES ENGINEER OFFICE, 
Charleston, S. C., February 7, 1883. 

Sik: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of yesterday 
requesting information concerning the recent progress, present ee Åc., 
47 — ee ſor the 5 Bat this ga i 

wo respectfully su e following y4 

The same general plan of construction 5 is at present followed, 
being a foundation composed of a log and brush mattress, about eighteen inches 
thick, overlaid with rip-rap stone. 

NORTH JETTY. 


The extension of the foundation course ae the north jetty was suspended in 


November, 1881, and has since been resumed, 3 
At that time the detty had reached a point 14,361 feet, about two and three 
quarter miles from van’s Island, its ess two and a quarter 


to four feet. 

The present sea end of this work is in about thirteen feet of water, and 1 
feet inside the eighteen-foot low-water contour of the outer slope of the bar. No 
serious settlement has taken place, and no loss of stone has been observed. 
The condition of the work is very ry. 

SOUTH JETTY, $ 

On January 12, 1883, the foundation course of the south jetty extended 11,553 
feet, about two and one-fifth miles from Morris Island. 

There are twelve feet of water at this point, which is 6,500 feet from the outer 
eighteen-feet curve. The thickness of this apron varies from three to six feet. 

wing to the prevalent rough weather this extension was discontinued on the 
date last mentioned, and on 22d ultimo work was commenced on the second 
course of the jetty, at a point 4,825 feet from shore. This second layer is similar 
to the foundation, except that the mats are not so wide. It is the beginning o 
the operation of raising and strengthening “aril an Up to the present date 
three hundred and fifty feet have been comple’ 

I want to call especial attention to what this officer, Lieutenant 
Bailey, says, because, as I am informed, the impression has been made 
in some quarters that this work has so far been a failure. 

x EFFECTS OF THE JETTIES, 

Examinations arẹ now in progress to definitely ascertain the effects of the 

88 fea — is an extensive one and the exact figures can not be given until 
comp! x 


Among some of the effects already observed the following may be mentioned : 


The deep-water area between Fort Moultrie and Cumm: s Point has mate- 


rially e ; its 18-feet curve has developed toward the Swash channel in a 
long pock There is a very marked increase in the size of the d ‘water 
basin just south of this pocket. In this locality the scour along the south jetty 


has necessitated the use of protecting spurs. 

slp AONA. Tha nial Oi ie REN sub TATED te ARA 
partly removed, ge) n entrance 
E tbs Sweat channel line T 

The extensive shoal (Swash pen: ust in advance of the present end of the 
south jetty has been very considerably cut away and forced seaward. 

The shoal (Jim Evans) north of this shows similar indicati 

SWASH CHANNEL. 

The preliminary pressure brought to bear upon the Swash channel is 
indicated by the comparatively rapid formation and disappearance of pany 
its 882 and changeable course and general irregularity of the sand move- 
ment to sea. 

The contraction of the water-way has not reached the point where any decided 
S lized, if not exceeded, by the changes observed. 

ust ions are real if not ex K e o 

The channel now carries Tor feet at mean high water. 

In reply to your inquiry whether any serious delay is likely to occur from a 
deficiency in appropriations, I would say that the work is being pushed with 
commendable energy by the paoi contractor, Mr. A. A. Howlett, and that 
the present appropriation will be exhausted in August next, when operations 
must be suspended should additional funds be not available. 

The work is now just in that condition when it should be pushed with energy. 
A discontinuance would unn ly expose the present work to deteriora- 
tion, increase the cost of future construction, and seriously delay the develop- 
ment of the new channel. 

Economy plainly dictates that when the sand is fairly started in the Swash 
channel it should be kept moving, and not be permitted a rest during which 
to settle and harden. 

In addition I uay state that it is quite possible that serious shoaling may oc- 
cur in the Pumpkin Hill channel now used, because it is depriyed of its full 
supply of water by the present jetty works. 

e Swash channel must be available for shipping when this contingency 

The period of ble tem disadvan to the harbor should be as 
short Prag § can ee and if practi racticable it Would be entirely eliminated. 


ons. 


the harbor can 
only by the most e er prosecution of the work for the next year. 


Bop my 3 insurance against this evident danger of closing 
The amount that can be profitably expended in the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1884, is reported by the Chief of Engineers United States Army to be $755,000. 
Tt hardly seems probable that criticisms on the last river and harbor bill will 
be permitted to react unfavorably upon a work of such national importance as 
geh ad lee riat the city may in th fu ly claim 
equate appro: ions c n the near future just! e 
of the best DEDOS in the world. * * a 
I am, sir, very y, your obedient servant, 
First Lieut. Corps Engineers, Ü. & A 
ï ie ngineers, U. 5 
Mr. S. X. Tu 4 


PPER, 
President Chamber of Commerce, Charleston, S. C. 


I have read this letter with a view of having it referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, and of asking the chairman, if consistent witha 
proper sense of duty, to take up the bill I have offered appropriating 
a half million dollars and have it considered in committee, and if agreed 
to to report it to the Senate, where it may be acted on independently of 
the river and harbor bill. 

It seems to me that this work is one of such national importance, not 
alone to Charleston, to South Carolina, but to the whole commerce of 
the country, that it would be almost criminal, now that the Government 
has spent so much money on it, to permit it to deteriorate as this officer 
says will be the case unless an ample appropriation is made to continue 
it. The Chief of Engineers, General Wright, recommends $755,000. 
I think it would be impossible to get that amount, and I therefore ask 
an appropriation of half a million dollars, which is as little as the work 
ought to have at this particular juncture, when the jetties are creating 
a change in the regimen of the harbor and might be of very great det- 
riment to commerce if the work is not 5 with vigor and energy 
this next season. 

Lask the reference of this letter to the Committee on Commerce. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

JAPANESE INDEMNITY FUND. 


Mr. BAYARD. I present the report of the committee of conference 

on House bill 1052 in relation to the Japanese indemnity fund. 
The PRESIDENT eee The report will be received. The. 

question is, Will the te proceed to its consideration? 

Mr. BAYARD. I move its adoption. A message came from the 
House yesterday announcing its concurrence in the 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report is at all times in order, 
and when received the question of proceeding to the consideration of 
the report is to be put immediately and determined without debate. 

Mr. GARLAND. There is no question about that, but we want an 
3 of What it is. 

Ir. BAYARD. The report should be read. 
The PRESIDENT protempore. The question will be put whether the 


f | Senate will proceed to the consideration of the report. 


Mr. MORRILL. I know this question must be decided without de- 
bate, and therefore I desire to say that if it is considered now I shall 
feel compelled to occupy the time of the Senate for perhaps about an 
hour; and it will be just as agreeable to me to have it considered now 
or the first of next week, as the Senate may decide; but I shall have no 
other opportunity to state some facts and arguments, and I therefore 
must avail myself of the only opportunity. 

Mr. BAYARD. I desire the Senate to proceed to the consideration. 
of this report. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Lask if this will probably lead to other debate? 

„Mr. BAYARD. This question is not debatable now, I think. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No one has informed the Chair how 
much debate there will be. The question now is, Will the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of this conference report? 

The question was determined in the affirmative. 

Mr. BAYARD. Lask that the report be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be read. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

The committee of conference on the di: ing votes of the two Houses upon 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill of the House (H. R. 1052) in relation to- 
the Japanese indemnity fund, having met, after a full and free conference have 

to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments of the Sen- 
ate numbered 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6, and agree to the same. 

That the House concur in Senate amendment numbered 1, with an amend- 
ment, as follows: 

After the word minister,” in said eee the words out of any 


money in the Treasury not otherwise appropria! 
And the Senate agree to the same. 


P. V. DEUSTER, | 
Conferees on the part of the House. 
I dissent from the recommendation in the above report, because I believe that 
the whole fund should be returned to Japan, only excepting See pan deducted. 
for the officers and crews of the Wyoming and Takiang, as provi in the House 


W. W. RICE, 
Conferee on the part of the House. 


Mr. BAYARD. I will merely state to the Senate, explanatory of 
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this report, that it is a concurrence of the House in every amendment 
made by the Senate, with the single change that the payment shall be 
made out of any money in the Treasury of the United States not other- 
wise appropriated. . 

The differences between the two Houses the Senate will readily re- 
call. One was in to allowing the accretion of interest on certain 
bonds held. That the Senate declined to allow, and the House has con- 
curred with the Senate on that subject. 

The other was that the sum of $250,000 intended by the House to be 
paid by way of prize-money to the crews of the ship Wyoming and her 
tender, the Takiang, out of the fund was by the Senate stricken out and 
a sum of $140,000 in lieu thereof inserted, to be paid, not out of the 
fand, but out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

The result, therefore, of the conference, according to the report which 
the Senate is now asked to adept, is this: that the principal of the money 
in full, 100 cents on the dollar in gold, is to be paid to the Government 
of Japan just as it was received; that the amount payable to the crews 
of the Wyoming and iang, approximating to prize-money in case the 
United States had been a i t, is paid out of the Treasury—not 
out of the fund or by way of deduction, but paid out of the Treasury 
itself. This is in accord with the view of the Senate, and the Senate is 
now simply asked to conform to its own action in respect of the entire 


uestion. 
7 Mr. MORGAN. There is one fact to which I wish to call the at- 
tention of the Senator from Delaware, that the bonds now in the De- 
partment of State are required to be canceled. That much of the debt 
of the United States is canceled. 

Mr. BAYARD. The bonds are canceled pee psa, Sh the Senate’s 
vote. The fund in full is paid as it was received, without diminution, 
to the Japanese out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 

riated. 
N Mr. GARLAND. I then understand that $140,000 is appropriated 
to pay the prize-money without any conditions. 

Mr. BAYARD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President, having proposed to the eee 
demnity bill of the House an amendment rescuing from needless waste 
not less than a million of dollars, or the amendment which was agreed 
to by the Senate, I wish to present some historical facts justifying that 
amendment as well as refuting the logical imputation of the original 
bill, if not the general drift of the arguments made in its support, that 
the United States obtained a 1 sum of money from a weaker power 
through false pretenses. While I mustspeak plainly, Ido not mean to 
use any word inconsistent with that respect I really feel for those who 
have also very plainly, perhaps bluntly, indicated that they hold differ- 
ent opinions, 

It is not my habit to constantly meddle with measures brought here 
by committees of which I do not have the honor to be a member, feeling 
hardly more at home, whenever I do so, than would a Venetian on horse- 
back; and I should not have taken any part in the present instance, 
but from a thorough conviction that we were possibly about to pass 
judgment upon our relations with Japan as they appear to-day, instead 
of more justly and appropriately upon our relations as they stood at 
the date of onr several treaties. A longer study of the subject, with 
every desire to ascertain the whole truth, strongly confirms this con- 
viction. To-day we are bound by all the ties of peace, commercial in- 
tercourse, and good-will; but fifteen or twenty years ago the posture of 
our relations with Japan was far otherwise, and we then had barbaric 
treatment of shipwrecked mariners, protracted and expensive diplomacy, 
naval as well as civil, rude collisions, insults, murders, and something 
of actual war. 

I would not revive these unpleasant memories if there had not been 
persistent efforts made to place the Government of the United States 
wholly in the wrong, and to credit Japan with all the ethical and 
‘Christian virtues when 1 unearned. 1 now uon the 

wing beauty of Japan, and forget its earlier deformity; and upon 
Ta toont peace and good order, and ignore its former chaos of bru- 
talities. Let us remember that we were more than thrice struck be- 
fore we returned the blow; and that an independent, full-grown na- 
tion, having a population almost equal to our own, should not escape as 
a beardless minor all responsibility for its conduct and the conduct of 
its people. If the field of history I am about to explore turns out to be 
a jungle of ugly facts, it was not made so by us; and I have no ability, 
even if I had the will, to bedeck it with flowers. 

Any legislative measure should be based upon a full and complete 
discovery and sifting of all the facts and circumstances of the case in 
hand, and should steer clear of violence to any sound and well- 
established principle. Legislation founded solely upon sentiment, and 
liable to ebbs and flows, to chills as well as fevers, deserves careful seru- 
tiny, and that based upon the tenth edition of some earlier perfunctory 
examination of the facts deserves still more careful scrutiny. 

A story often repeated, it is said, gains more in bulk thaninverity. It 
is not to be expected, however, that any committee having charge of a 
subject can do more than to rely upon a small part of its members for 
full and exact research, nor that they can be persuaded after the sub- 
mission of their report to modify its conclusions. After having dug a 
straight ditch none of us care to lift ourselves out of it. Esprit de corps 


is occasionally apt to unite the members in a contest for victory, right 
or wrong, when, ceasing to accept additional facts or to weigh a differ- 
ent line of evidence, they become thorough-going advocates, more anx- 
ious to obtain a majority of votes, perhaps, than to be incontestably 


t. 
Aer, report upon the Japanese indemnity bill by the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, and the telling speech of the Senator from Alabama, 
while able and interesting, appeared so obviously partial as to attract 
attention on all sides of the Senate. Both were so eulogistic of the Gov- 
ernment of the Tycoon—so thick, if I may be pardoned for saying so, 
in Japan varnish—and so scant of justice to the acts and position of our 
own Government, that it seemed to me only just that the other side 
should be allowed to be heard in behalf of the interests as well as in be- 
half of the fair-dealing of the United States; but this I er to say was 
apparently resented as an invasion of some province of the committee, 
although a majority of the Senate were clearly unwilling to follow the 
lead of the committee, however much individually entitled to respect. 

The bill as reported required that we should not only repay all that 
it was agreed eighteen years ago, under the solemnities of a quintuple 
treaty, we were to receive, though one-half was not paid for ten years, 
but the charge was loudly made, and, if I may be pardoned for sayi 
sọ, rather flippantly made, that it would be ‘“‘shameful” and di 
graceful’’ not to return in addition a much larger sum, under the name 
of interest, as da suffered by Japan in consequence, it must be 
supposed, of our y and hobbling repentance, or as profits made by 
the United States on borrowed capital in some unauthorized but suc- 
cessful jobbery with its own stocks. The uncalled-for words, however, 
may be excused, as Rosalind says, that very good orators, when they 
are out, they will spit.’’ 

Let us re-examine the whole matter. We owe to Japan nothing, 
nothing, and should not, unless Congress should create a debt, even of 
principal. We have, as it seems to me, as clear and honorable a title 
to the Japanese indemnity as we have to California or to Louisiana; 
and a majority of the Senate at our last session refused all interest upon 
its proposed restoration. As one of the humblest members of that 
majority, yet not quite ready to be dismissed with a sneer, I shall at- 
tempt to show that the position then taken by the Senate will fully 
vindicate the honor of our Government, and that many of our own 
people will regard even that much as a work of su tion. Com- 
mittees on foreign affairs may be often perfect, 8 my wont 
to so esteem them; but they can not create the Japanese in their own 
image; and the former may be immaculately white, while the latter 
mast still remain more or less tinged with a darker hue. 

Among the great powers of the world, and esteemed the enlightened 
powers, it would appear that barbarian nations, and even so-called 
semi-civilized nations, have few rights that are exempt from invasion. 
Their people are subject to be conquered, their lands often confiscated, 
and, if not reduced to personal bondage, they are sometimes so bur- 
dened by taxation that constant labor barely supports a lean and hun- 
gry existence of the original owners of the soil. It is not strange that 
such nations suspect and dread the approach and intercourse of unknown 
and more powerful cotemporaries; and when such intercourse is refused 
by an independent nation, having the growth of centuries, what moral 
right or what public law justifies war or coercion? Ifthe United States 
can rightfully refuse to open their ports to Chinese immigrants, why 
may not the Japanese close their ports to Americans? 

A tolerably satisfactory answer to this will be found in the fact that 
the United States had obtained a ten-year’s foothold in Japan, through 
four ostensibly friendly treaties, and only joined other powers in co- 
ercive measures when it became evident that the rulers of Japan in- 
tended to evade and di their treaty compacts, and also to secure 
the expulsion of all foreigners from their country by a system of wan- 
ton and bloody persecutions. Insensibility to these wrongs would have 
been sheer cowardice. If Japan, an empire with a homogeneous pop- 
ulation exceeding perhaps even that of ce or Great Britan, 
learned so much as to be willing and competent to make treaties, it was 
time that she should also learn that, when made, she was not compe- 
tent to disregard them. A treaty binds the United States, and all of 
its people, as the supreme law of the land, and it should therefore have 
some binding force upon any other contracting party. 

But, at the outset, it may not be improper to make a preliminary ex- 
amination of the doctrine we seem about to promulgate, and see whether 
or not we can ourselves unhesitatingly afford to interpolate this new and 
beau-ideal chapter into the law and usage of nations. 

If restitution, where by a treaty one or the other party is supposed to 
have been overreached or to have made an unequal compact, is to be the 
order of the day, to mark a new era with a more transcendental states- 
manship, possibly we should somewhere find something due to us, col- 
lectible or not, and certainly we should find considerable amounts due 
from us to other high contracting parties. A precedent for readjust- 
ment once established may return to plague us with numberless future 
embarrassments, and may possibly here and there uncover clearer cases 
of conscience than that now before us. 

First, let us see if there is any restitution due to us from any other 
nation likely to make a contribution to the conscience fund of our 


Treasury. 


1883. 
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By our treaty of 1805, the annual tribute to the Dey of Algiers of 
12,000 Algerine sequins, and paid until abolished by the Decatur treaty 
of 1815, was little better than a bounty to organized piracy; but does 
any one ever expect to have thosé 12,000 sequins refunded? Again, 
under the reciprocity treaty with the Hawaiian Islands, if we were to 
present to them as a gift every article they now receive of our domestic 
exports it would no more than cover our loss or their profits on the 
sugar and rice we admit free of duty. We havesurrendered this with- 
out any substantial equivalent, not wholly to Hawaiians, but mainly 
to a ring of adroit sugar adventurers, who are the task-masters of Jap- 
anese and Chinese laborers under their cunningly contrived and printed 
contracts. They clutch and hold the fast-growing monopoly in their 
daily bank accounts; but Hawaii has not the remotestidea of any future 
restitution; and, if not, ought we not, at least, before all of their islands 
are turned into sugar plantations, to take the initial step to stop this 
enormous and senseless leak of our ? k 

The chances of restitution to be made in our favor being altogether 
doubtful, we may find those against us more promising as wellasmore 
numerous. 

We have by treaty often taken empires from Lo! the poor Indian? 
in exchange for comparative pittances. Would it not then be well for 
us to begin the high-keyed soprano policy of restitution nearer home? 
Take the case of Mexico, a sister republic; ought we not to be ashamed 
in the forum of nations of having taken by treaty in 1848 the half ofa 
continent from Mexico for the paltry sum of $15,000,000; and shonld 
we not at once send her a more adequate compensation? She has not 
asked for it any more than Japan, but doubtless would appreciate it 
quite as much. Compute the enormous treasures of gold we have.ac- 
quired in California alone, or of silver in Nevada, and then say whether 
or not Mexico has received any just or substantial equivalent.“ 

In 1867 did we not pay to Russia $7,200,000 for a polar bagatelle, 
when compared with the great and fertile acquisitions from Mexico? 
No part of this has the Autocrat of gll the Russias ever offered to re- 
fund. To be sure Russia was a first-class power; but General Scott 
had the head of Mexico, so to say, in chancery,” and our Army was 
not to leave Mexico until three months after the ratification of the 
N. P. Trist treaty. 

We have treaties also made in the earlier days of our history by 
such eminent statesmen as Livingston and Monroe, where our reputa- 
tion may be at stake if overhauled and tried by the peerless standard 
insisted upon in the case of Japan. In 1803 we made a treaty with 
Napoleon Bonaparte, who had as First Consul temporary control of the 
destinies of France, for the purchase of Louisiana, and for which we 
paid $11,200,000. $ 

Does any one suppose that France now censiders she received an ade- 
quate reward for this to us priceless acquisition? France is now herself 
again a republic, the dynasty of Napoleon is headless, and why then 
do we not offer her some proportionate equivalent, not alone for Louisi- 
ana and the mouths of the Mississippi, but for Arkansas, Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, Minnesota, Oregon, and a large part of Colo- 
rado? The Louisiana purchase brought all this wide bounded domain 
under our flag, together with the magnificent contiguous territories of 
Dakota, Wyoming, and Montana. Shall we have a more lusty senti- 
ment of justice for Japan than for France, our large-handed benefactor 
and revolutionary ally ? i 

Under the treaty made at the same date with Franee there is a 
sharper and much more clearly-defined claim, fretting the public con- 
science since 1803, for debts due from France to citizens of the United 
States for supplies, for embargoes, and for 3 made at sea, all of 
which were and assumed by the United States, to the extent 
of 20,000,000 francs. We received full and satisfactory consideration 
for these debts, and relieved France from all further liability thereon; 
‘but for nearly eighty years we have not paid the first dollar. There 
was no dispute about the amount, nor that the whole was fairly met 
by France. Are not these debts, all written down and filed, such as 
any court, the jurisdiction being granted, would enforce against the 
United States? 

The Government has been a non-suable trustee, and as such has 
withheld the money for seventy-nine years; but the old and decrepit 
grandchildren of the claimants would joyfully accept the principal 
and shut their lipsabout interest. Would it not be better then to em- 
ploy a little of our hot zeal in behalf of the honor of our Government 
by some attention tothese long ses ag but indisputable debts, rather 
than to indulge in the questionable legislative luxury which may gild 
us with cheap-made generosity obtained at the expense of our constitu- 
ents, and certainly take money from the pockets of our own people and 
bestow it as a shining and erratic gratuity upon Japan, to heal wounds 
of which no complaint has ever been made, and which all of the other 
treaty-powers silently and contemptuously deny? 

If the revision of treaties by the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment is to form a part of our legitimate daily duties, making restitution 
wherever we may be supposed to have unduly profited by an unequal 
compact, other instances might be cited far more worthy of penance 
and penalty than that with Japan; but it will be enough now to con- 
clude with that of Spain. In 1819 we had made, with the help of the 


Indians in the Everglades, her hold upon Florida so difficult and un- 
comfortable to maintain that she ceded it to us for $5,000,000, which 
we to pay, not to Spain but to our own citizens for damages 
they been subjected to; and it is to be hoped they have been or 
will be fully paid, but it was decidedly an under price, an unsubstan- 
tial equivalent, for so beautiful a province that had been held by Spain 
as one of her crown-jewels for the most part of the time since its dis- 
covery by Ponce de Leon. 

If it should be that all of these treaties must be considered in 
the light of the times and the surrounding circumstances when made, 
should not that argument also apply with equal force to the treaties we 
have made with Japan? That is the pivot of the whole question. 

Whether the Chinese, Japanese, and Coreans are of one race, having 
the same origin or not, ethnologists may dispute; but that there were 
only slight differences from sire to son in the state of their civilization 
or their institutions and superstitions thirty years will not be dis- 
puted. Their religion and government, the position of their arts and 
their domestic and foreign policy presented numerous points of simi- 
larity. All of them, with spontaneous aversion, regarded foreigners as 
barbarians and themselves as the superior race among men or that their 
own wen was divine and that of all others diabolical. And yet they 
have had, Confucius excepted, no historic names, no Pericles and no 
Shakspeare, no Washington and no Wellington. As Sydney Smith 
said of the people of Scotland, ‘‘They were a pack of cards without 
honors.” Their traditions have all along been irreversibly hostile to any 
intercourse with foreigners, and the Japanese in 1852 were almost as 
obscure to the world at large as when their existence was first made 
known by Marco Polo in the thirteenth century. Of them it might 
well have been said: 

History, not wanted yet, 
Leaned on elbow. 

One of the laws of Japan, as reported by Commodore Perry in 1854, 
inflicted the punishment of death upon all of her people who, whether 
by accident or design, found themselves separated from their country. 
Another law prohibited the slightest barter with strangers, and a sin- 
gular decree set forth that all Japanese vessels must be constructed upon 
one precise model and rig, with open sterns, thus purposely rendering 
them wholly unsafe for ocean navigation. They raised no wool for 
clothing and no animals—oxen, sheep, or pigs—for butcher’s meat, and 
their diet as well as literature was held to be inferior to that of the 
Chinese, which was so vastly overestimated by the French philosophers 
a hundred years ago. 

This was the backward condition in which we found them, and found 
them, whatever of noble improvements have been since made, like most 
of the oriental races, evasive and somewhat wanting in good faith in all 
their relations to as all such were ed as enemies and 
unworthy of the protection of their laws. They indulged in treaty- 
making, but the evidence shows that the Tycoon, the Mikado, the 
daimios, and the common people all really then intended, at whatever 
cost of treachery or violence, to exclude all foreignets from their coun- 
try; and it was only their lack of power, their inferiority in martial 
resources, which forced them to relinquish this purpose. It was the 
pressure of the commercial world and the constant presence of over- 
whelming naval forces for many years that schooled and made the strong 
impression upon the Japanese which brought out such redeeming vir- 
tues as ultimately, it is to be hoped, may prove their right and their 
ability to advance to a higher position among nations. 

We are bound to consider, and it is just to consider, their attitude 
and acts at a period affecting the United States before they had started 
in their, recent career of self-development, before they had got away 
from the tyranny of their feudal age, and when they had most widely 
and persistently provoked the indignant and righteous national discip- 
line they received. They have, it is true, revolutionized their govern- 
ment and much of its ancient, hideous policy; and now, though still 
in a transition state and the final result uncertain, we give them un- 
stinted praise; butif they were no better thanthey were thirty, or even 
twenty years ago, or, if now, as reckless of the lives of others as they 
once were, or even as reckless of their treaty obligations, it would be 
unstinted blame. Their whole record ean not be excused and 
blotted out on account of domestic party contests or their results, nor 
by attempting tomake a scape-goat of some once powerful and recusant 
prince. The visible national government is always to be held respon- 
sible for the conduct of its people, and the conduct of the Japanese, be- 
fore we put a girdle round about the earth” and got news in forty 
minutes, was too little known to be remembered now by either the 
public or by Congress. 

As briefly and clearly as I can, and with no lingering sentiment but 
that of friendship, I propose to bring out some of the leading facts— 
spots that will not ‘‘out’’—which from day to day illustrated our early 
relations with Japan, and which by the bill of the House were more 
than ever made relevant. 

From 1847 to 1851, five American vessels having been shipwrecked 
in the vicinity of Hakodadi and their crews cruelly maltreated, Com- 
modore Matthew G. Perry, under President Fillmore’s directions, sailed 
in 1852 with a letter from the President to the Emperor of Japan, and 
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with instructions to conclude a treaty. The objects were set forth as 
follows: 


wounded by a band of six or seven Japanese. No punishment followed, 
and harri-kari, or official suicide, was not even suggested to the guilty 


1. To effect some permanent arrangement for the protection of Amer- | parti 


ican seamen and property when wrecked on those islands or driven into 
their ports by stress of weather. 

2. Permission to American vessels to enter one or more of their ports 
in order to obtain supplies of provisions, water, fuel, &c., or in case of 
disaster to refit so as to enable them to prosecute their voyage. It is 
very desirable to have permission to establish a depot for coal, if not on 
one of the principal islands at least on some small, uninhabited one, of 
which, it is said, there are several in their vicinity. 

3. The permission to our vessels to enter one or more of their ports 
for the purpose of disposing of their cargoes by sale or barter. 

The squadron consisted at first of two frigates and two sloops of war, 
and arrived off Uraga, at the entrance of the passage leading to Yoko- 
hama and Yeddo, in July, 1853. After some difficulty the letter tothe 
Emperor was delivered; but the Japanese seemed to have some suspi- 
cion that upon a direct refusal hostilities might be expected. There- 
fore time was asked to consider so importanta matter; and the commo- 
dore consented to go away, after sending a message that he would return 
the following spring. Early in 1854 he did return, and at length a 
treaty was concluded on the 31st of March, 1854. The ports of Si- 
moda, in the province of Idzu, and of Hakodadi, in the island of Yezo, 
were to be opened for the reception of American ships, and to be sup- 
plied with such articles as wood, water, provisions, and coal. There 
were other stipulations with respect to the treatment of shipwrecked 
men; alsoan article for giving facilities for trade with the most-favored- 
nation clause, and for the appointment of consuls or agents to reside in 
Simoda, if either government deemed it n . A similar treaty 
was soon after also made by Japan with Great Britain and Russia. 

Another treaty was concluded by our consul (Harris) June 17, 1857, 
by which offenses of Americans were to be tried by the American con- 
sul, and the offenses of Japanese according to Japanese laws. 

After many delays Consul Harris concluded still another treaty, July 
29, 1858, in behalf of the United States. By the terms of this, in some 

ill-advised and unreciprocal compact, the duties upon imports 
into Japan were fixed upon class 1, free; upon class 2, 5 per cent.; class 
3, 35 per cent.; class 4, all articles not included in the preceding classes, 
20 per cent.; and all articles of Japanese uction exported were to 
be subjected toaduty of 5 percent. In addition to the ports of Simoda 
and Hakodadi the ports of Kanagawa and Nagasaki were to be opened 
in 1859; the port of Nee-e-gata in 1860; and of Hioga in 1863; but in 
six months the port of Simoda was to be closed (notwithstanding the 
prior engagement that it was to be opened) and Americans were to be 
bir ie to reside for trade only, from the 1st of January, 1862, in 

eddo and Osaca from the Ist of January, 1863. 

Queerly enough, after our treaties of and friend- 
ship” Consul Harris found it expedient to insert in this treaty the fol- 
lowing unique provision: 

That no wall, fence, or gate shall be erected by the Japanese around the place 
of residence of Americans, or anything done which may prevent a free egress or 
ingress to the same. 

It would seem that our consul found it necessary to guard against a 
trap where our people, if once in, might soon find there was no way out. 
It was also agreed on our part to it Japan to construct or to pur- 
chase in the United States ships of war, steamers, merchant ships, can- 
non, munitions of war, and arms of all kinds. To a people rudely am- 
bitious and not without courage, but unskilled in the science of modern 
warfare, these were esteemed important and valuable privileges. This 
treaty su ed our former treaties, and was followed by similar trea- 
ties with Great Britain, France, and other nations, but was not ratified 
until May 22, 1860. 

There was now much domestic confusion and discontent among the 
nobles or daimios, who sought a monopoly of the influence and patron- 

of the court; and the Emporer sent a secret order to the old Prince 
of Mito to sweep away the ‘‘barbarians.’’ The regent, who had rather 
favored foreigners, was soon after murdered, together with many of his 
attendants. 

In 1859 a Russian officer and two sailors were cut down and hacked 
to pieces in the streets of Yokohama, and soon after the French con- 
sul’s servant was killed. In February, 1860, Mr. Alcock’s linguist, of 
the English legation, was mortally wounded, and a month later two 
Dutchmen, masters of merchant vessels, were murdered in the streets 
of Yokohama. The Japanese Government was lavish in apologies and 
promises relative to these blood-stained atrocities, but in no instance 
were the guilty parties arrested or punished, and the opening of ports 
to trade remained in abeyance. 

On the 1st of January, 1861, the Japanese minister of foreign affairs 
informed all diplomatic agents at Yeddo that a band of five hundred had 
formed a conspiracy to attack and kill all the members of the different 
foreign legations, and requested them to take refuge in one place within 
the castle. This request was politely declined, as it was more than 
suspected if the legations had all been corralled in the castle that they 
would have been assassinated by these fanatics. 

On the 14th of January, 1861, Mr. Heusken, interpreter and acting sec- 
retary of the American legation, was savagely attacked and mortally 


es. 
In the night of July 5, 1861, an attack upon the British legation at 
Takanawa was made by a party of fourteen Japanese. The gate-keeper 
and groom were killed, several wounded, and only after a bloody and 

desperate conflict were the assailants repulsed. The ministerof foreign 
affairs declared that they had no power to prevent such attacks. They 

could not,“ he said. guarantee any of the representatives against these 

attempts at assassination to which all foreigners in Japan were liable, 

whether in their houses or in the public thoroughfares.” They then 

even asked to have the opening of the ports postponed, which by treaty 

they had long before engaged to open. 

A year later the British legation, having been established at Yeddo, 
was again attacked in the night of June 26, 1862, and twoof the guards 
were killed. It was found that this was done by the retainers of the 
very prince to whose protection the legation had been intrusted. Good 
faith was nowhere upheld, and mal safety could not be relied upon 
by any foreigners. When the British chargé remonstrated with the 
Japanese authorities against these continual atrocities they coolly re- 
sponded that they regretted they had not thought to warn him in time. 
They, however, ultimately paid a small indemnity; but as usual let 
all the guilty escape. 

In 1862 the Japanese sent a mission to London for the purpose of 
delaying the opening of other ports. 

In September, 1862, Mr. Richardson was killed, and several other 
Englishmen with him riding on horseback were severely wounded. 

In 1863, near the house built for the Britishlegation, once more two. 
of the guards were killed; and in a few days thereafter the house was 
burned by tek ape of the ever-present two-sworded Japanese. 

The British Government thereupon demanded not only an apology, 
but anindemnity of £100,000; and also proposed, as the Japanese Gov- 
ernment professed its inability to control the Prince of Satsuma, whose 
adherents had murdered Mr. Richardson, that they would undertake 
to demand of the prince the surrender of the murderers with the pay- 
ment of £25,000, and would enforce the same. 

All the daimios then resident at Kioto were at once called to the im- 
FCC anced thar ser tee against the ugly bar- 

i and His Majesty urged that they ought, in obedience to his 
wish of repelling the barbarians, and in a spirit of resolute loyalty, to 
perform the exploit of sweeping them away, and thus preserve the 
national policy intact. He wanted the date for expulsion fixed, not 
unlikely for a St. Bartholomew massacre, and believed the inhabitants 
of the whole country would use all their efforts and vie with each other 
in loyalty and fidelity to accomplish the p as he proposed to be 
the leader in person of the grand army against all foreigners. 

On the 24th of May, 1863, the house of the American legation at 
Yeddo was burned by the Japanese, and our minister barely escaped with 
thepublicarchiyes. One week afterward an official of rank came in breath- 
less haste to the American minister, while at dinner, to inform him of an 
organized attack to be made upon him and his guard, and that his life 
could not be guaranteed for an hour. He therefore at once embarked for 
Yokohama. The American consul, Mr. Fisher, and others, at Kana- 
gawa, were aroused at night, and being told of impending dangers took 
shelter on board of the Wyoming. Consul Fisher, during his service. 
from 1862 to 1866, was also forcibly ejected from his residence and had 
allofhis household effects burned up, including clothing, provisions, fur- 
niture, paintings, library, and a large bric-a-brac collection, the whole 
valued at $15,000. No compensation has ever been offered or received. 

The steamer Monitor, owned by a firm in San Francisco, on the 12th 
of July, 1864, went into the harbor of Coshiu in want of water and 
coal, and was fired upon by the batteries there and suffered damages, 
as was stated by aflidavits, to the amount of $35,000. The damages 
may have been ted, but nothing whatever has been paid. 

After our several treaties of 1854, 1857, and 1858, and after other na- 
tions had acquired equal nominal privileges, few of the Japanese ports 
appear to have been practically opened in conformity to treaty stipula- 
tions; and even those few, perilous when open, their authorities now 
suddenly proposed to close. They were fluent in apologies— 

Zealous, yet untrue, 
And even in penance planning sins anew. 

The British chargé, Lieutenant-Colonel Neale, received from the Jap- 
anese minister of foreign affairs, on the 24th of June, 1863, the following 
dispatch, notifying the treaty powers that all ports would be closed and 
the foreigners driven out— 

Because the feelings of the inhabitants [of Japan] are inimical to foreign inter- 
course, I have received orders from His Majesty the Tycoon, now residing at 
Kioto, to remove the foreigners and close the ports, leaving the negotiation of it 
in my hands. The orders of the Tycoon received from Kioto are to the effect that 
the ports are to be closed and the foreigners driven out, because the people of 
the country do not desire intercourse with foreign countries. The disc on of 
this has been entirely intrusted to me by His Majesty. 

On the 25th of June, 1863, the American steamer Pembroke, on her 
way from Yokohama to Shanghai, entered the Inland Sea and was fired 
into by two men-of-war belonging to the Prince of Coshiu. Captain 
McDougall, with the United States steam sloop-of-war Wyoming, im- 
mediately proceeded to Simonoseki with the purpose of ing and 
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seizing the armed vessels which had fired into the Pembroke, and arrived 
there on the morning of the 16th of July. The Wyoming was at once as- 
sailed by six shore batteries and by three vessels of war bearing the Jap- 
anese flag. The contest was carried on very bravely and skillfully by 
Captain McDougall, doing much damage to the enemy, and lasted one 
hour and ten minutes; but we had four men killed and seven wounded, 
one of whom subsequently died. The Wyoming, grounding once, but 
soon backing off, was hulled eleven times, and received between twenty 
and thirty shots, going through the masts, rigging, or smoke-stack. 
The captain then very properly concluded, though the armed vessels 
had not been seized, it was quite time to return to Yokohama. The 
owners of the Pembroke, it should be added, were subsequently reim- 
bursed for the private sustained. 

The captain of the Medusa, a Dutch vessel of war, having occasion 
to go to Yokohama, determined he would take his vessel through the 
Straits of Simonoseki, believing there would be no danger to a ship of 
war bearing the flag of the nation so long allied with Japan. But the 
Medusa, upon her entry into the straits, received the concentrated fire 
of eight batteries and of two armed vessels. > 

On the 16th of July, 1863, the French ships Semiramis and Tancréde, 
having had notice that a French ship had been fired upon in the straits, 
started to avenge the wrong, and destroyed several batteries and killed 
a good many of the Japanese. On the 14th of October, 1863, a French 
lieutenant was assassinated by the Japanese. 

When the British fleet of seven vessels got ready to go to Satsuma to 
make reprisals for the murder of Mr. Ri already referred to, 
the Japanese ministers did all they could to dissuade them from going. 
Still, they went. Three Japanese steamers were taken and burnt, the 
batteries on the shore were shelled, and nearly one-half of the town of 

ima destroyed. The fire was energetically returned by the Jap- 
anese, who killed two English captains, and also, it is reported, killed 
and wounded sixty men. The demands of the ish were soon after 
complied with, the indemnity paid, accompanied with a satisfactory 
apology. 

In 1863 another treaty was made with Japan by our minister, Mr. 
Pruyn, but not signed until January 28, 1864, by which a few more 
articles were to be admitted free, and a few more upon which the duties 
were to be reduced to 5 percent. It was also agreed that the citizens 
of the United States importing or exporting goods should always pay 
the duty fixed thereon, whether such goods were intended for their own 
use or not. 

As an original question, whatever may be the right of an independ- 
ent nation as to the exclusion of intercourse with foreigners, if compe- 
tent to make treaties, as must be admitted in the case of Japan, such 
treaties must be held to bind both the government and the people, 
those who dissent as much as those who assent; and this principle was 
fully recognized by Japan in the payment of indemnities, no rebellious 
prince even being permitted to assume any share of such a national lia- 
bility. 

In spite of the numerous treaties of perpetual friendship, in spite of 
special compacts with the highest Japanese executive authorities, sting- 
ing outrages and brutal murders of the most diabolical character seemed 
tobe concerted for the expulsion of all foreigners, and were directed 
indiscriminately as much against one nation as another. Americans 
were no more exempted than the French or British. Assaults upon 
one touched and vibrated through all. It was quite time that all should 
either quit and wholly abandon Japan or that they should combine by 
force to make themselves so respected that treaty rights acquired by 
twelve years of painful diplomacy, so loudly heralded at the outset, 
should be safely enjoyed. 

The joint powers, in 1864, accordingly determined to open the inland 
sea through the Straits of Simonoseki by force. 

A treaty had been made meantime through a Japanese mission to the 
French Government by which the Straits of Simonoseki were to be 
opened within three months, but the Shogun refused to ratify it. 

Our minister, Mr. Pruyn, pursuant to his authorized discretion, 
united, August 15, 1864, with the representatives of Great Britain, 
France, and the Netherlands in requesting the joint naval forces of the 
several powers to proceed at once to open the Straits of Simonoseki and 
to destroy the batteries on the shores and generally to cripple the enemy. 
The combined squadrons consisted of nine British ships of war, three 
French and four Dutch ships, while the United States were represented 
only by the Takiang, a chartered steamer, with officers, men, and a 

from the corvette Jamestown. 

On the 5th of September the ships, having reached their destination, 
opened fire, which was briskly returned by the Japanese, and in three 
hours and a half five of the batteries were silenced. On the 6th instant 
the battle was again renewed by a fire from one of the Japanese bat- 
teries, doing considerable damage to two of the ships; but all the bat- 
teries were at length silenced, and in the end sixty-two of their heavy 
guns brought off. The Takiang promptly received commendations from 
the British commander for the valuable and essential service rendered. 

The Prince of Coshiu now sent an envoy with a flag of truce to the 
commander of the fleet asking for a termination of hostilities, stating 
that no opposition would henceforth be offered to the free passage of the 
straits; and exhibited copies of letters to substantiate the statement, 


never refuted, that in all his various acts of hostility and resistance to- 
ward foreign flags recently carried into effect the prince had acted under 
the direct authority of the Mikado and of the Tycoon. As to all these 
Parties, it is evident that a double-tongued kinship might be claimed 
with Egyptian as well as other Eastern rulers. 

On the 22d of October, 1864, the quintuple treaty was made by which 
the indemnity to be paid by Japan to the four other treaty powers was 
fixed at $3,000,000; but it was left at the option of the foreign govern- 
ments to accept of the opening of Simonoseki, or some other eligible 
port in the inland sea, in lieu of theindemnity. In point of fact the op- 
tion was practically given to the Japanese Government; and it is quite 
clear that they preferred to pay the indemnity rather than to open any 
port, as the foreign representatives of the treaty powers were formally 
and explicitly notified on the 6th of April, 1865. 

Within a month after the date of the treaty, or on the 22d of Novem- 
ber, 1864, two Englishmen, Major Baldwin and Lieutenant Bird, were 
killed by the Japanese. 

The treaty had been made, as all prior treaties for ten years had been 
made, with the Tycoon, but now it was suddenly claimed that ratifi- 
cation by the Mikado, the Japanese ecclesiastical potentate, was nec- 
essary; and to procure this further delay ensued. The Tycoon had 
held and exercised the highest military, political, and executive au- 
thority, reverenced and feared as such by all classes of the Japanese, 
and with his council and senate was so accepted by all officers, civil and 
naval, of foreign governments who had resided or visited in any quar- 
ter of their territory. No traditions and no usage touching negotiations 
with foreign powers demanded anything more. The people of Japan, 
after all proper deductions, were not composed of wandering hordes of 
mere 3 had fixed abodes, with established industries, and all 
had long subject to the political supremacy of the Tycoon, no 
matter what practices or organic changes have more recently appeared. 

At the date of the joint treaty and for a long time after the treaty 
powers would have willingly accepted the opening of the port of Simo- 
noseki or any other eligible port in the inland sea in lieu of the indem- 
nity, but the Japanese Government obstinately refused. It was even 
proposed so late as the 11th of November, 1865, to remit tothe Tycoon 
two-thirds of the money stipulated to be paid if the Mikado would rat- 
ify the treaties made with the Tycoon and promptly open the ports of 
Hiogo and Osaca. To have what was called a beneficial effect upon 
the court at Hiogo, acombined fleet left Yokohama for that port consist- 
ing of five British, three French, one Dutch, and four United States ves- 
sels; but the imperial sanction to the convention of 1864, never before 
claimed to be essential, was still delayed, and when at last obtained even 
then the Mikado insisted upon paying the indemnity rather than to 
open any ports. 

On the 24th of October, 1865, the foreign representatives were in- 
formed that the Mikado had given his sanction to the treaties, but this 
was immediately withdrawn. The next day his consent was again ob- 
tained, but only upon the condition that the port of Hiogo was never 
to be opened; and then it happened that the Tycoon himself was not 
ready to open any new ports. 

Two British seamen were murdered at Nagasaki, butchered like wild 
beasts, August 5, 1867. 

At length the gains of trade, to which the thrifty and avaricious 
Japanese merchants were by no means insensible, and the consequent 
prosperity of rival cities, produced their usual ameliorating effects, and 
on the Ist of January, 1868, the city of Osaca and the port of Hiogo were 
formally opened to trade. This was done voluntarily, upon a change of 
policy for theirown benefit, with no opposition on the part of thenation, 
without conditions, and amid the firing of salutes and hoisting of flags; 
but still the port of Simonoseki in the inland sea, so long and so espe- 
cially sought by the treaty powers, it should be noticed, was not opened. 

It would almost seem that the villainous outrages of the Japanese 
were never to end. In March, 1868, an American sailor was badly 
wounded in the streets, and soon after an officer and ten French sailors 
were savagely slaughtered in the streets. 

Our minister, Mr. De Long, sent a dispatch to the UnitedStates Sec- 
retary of State, solately as December 27, 1869, earnestly requesting the 
establishment of a mounted guard for his protection and also of an in- 
crease of the squadron stationed at Yokohama, and that one of the ships 
at least should be permanently placed at his service. This is not sug- 
gestive of profound obligations of friendship drawing compound inter- 
est. Mr. De Long also recites the outrage upon the American steamer 
Teiho, which had been boarded by Japanese naval officers, claiming to 
act in the name of the Mikado, hauling down her colors and hoisting 
instead the colors of Japan, and not releasing the steamer for months, 
and then only in consequence of the fortunate appearance of the broad 
pennant of the American admiral. No apology for the insult and no 
reparation for the damages in consequence of the forcible detention 
have ever been made. 

The long roll of Japanese misdeeds, the faithful recital of which has 
no doubt wearied the Senate, can not be obliterated from the record. 
When these fell upon one of the treaty powers they virtually fell upon all, 
they had to be redressed by all, and they haveno other palliation and no 
pretended recom so fur as the United States are concerned, save that 
of the indemnity. Japan would give the indemnity and nothing else; 
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and the question presented is, shall we on bended knee surrender not 
only all of that, but pay also a much more considerable sum as a fine 
for having once ed to keep what it was solemnly agreed we should 
keep? It will be forthe Senate to answer whether our grievances were 
alla or not. 
Singularly enough and rather opportunely we have a recent example 
of the demands which even regenerated Japan holds to be just and hon- 
orable to enforce her nearest neighbor, for offenses precisely like 
those which have embroidered her own history and which were con- 
doned by fhe indemnity we seem bent upon refunding. I refer, of 
course, to the indemnity obtained by Japan for the rebel outrages of 
~Coreans inflicted upon the Japanese envoy, who barely escaped with his 

life, and the murders committed July 22, 1882. Closely copying the 

precedent of the former treaty powers, Japan at once dispatched a naval 
expedition to seek redress; and on the 16th of August last the Corean 
capital was entered by an array of Japanese soldiers, when the following 
terms were presented: First, that the ringleaders should be punished; 
second, that Corea should prove her good faith by preventing such out- 
rages; third, that Japan should be compensated for her expenses; and 
lastly, it was recommended that if the government of Corea was sincere 
in its liberal professions it should open one or two new ports to foreign 
trad 


e. 

It now appears that a treaty was concluded on the 30th of August by 
which Corea has agreed to pay to Japan an indemnity of 500,000 yen, 
equal to $450,000, divided into yearly payments, for damages and con- 


tingent expenses. Also, they are to permit the introduction of Jap- 
anese troops into the Corean capital for the protection of their legation, 
with sundry privileges of residence, trade, and travel, and the er 


yment of $50,000 for the sustenance of the families of the Japanese 
killed in the outbreak. 

This is history repeating itself. Japan has taken a leaf out of our 
book and profited by our instruction. The parallel is complete, except 
in the smaller number of atrocities, the amount of the indemnity, and 
the new and sensible provision for the families of the killed. Accord- 
ing to Japan, herself being judge, this is even-handed justice,“ and 
her summary action has met with universal approval both here and in 
Europe. How, then, are we to be judged by a different standard? If 
we refund to Japan and it should be accepted would she not again feel 
bound to copy our example and refund to Corea? 

The truth is that a restoration by us of the indemnity, however anx- 
ious we may be, will not add a cubit to our stature. If it can be sup- 

that honor is thus to be won it must be founded solely on the 

tent idea that we are doing what has never before been attempted. 

ut will a retreat from a public vindication of our honor win any 
laurels? 

The most onerous and least defensible condition imposed upon Japan 
was not that of the three-million indemnity of 1864, but that found in the 
treaties of 1858 and 1866, by which Japan became bound to levy no 
more than 5 per cent. duties upon a large part of her imports from for- 
eign countries. This has deprived and continues to deprive Japan of 
the meansof self-support, or of a large and essential resource with 
which to meet her increased national expenditures. 

The United States, I am rejoiced to say, has fully ized this fact 
in our treaty of 1878, by which the independent power of the Japanese 
Government to adjust and fix her customs tariff at her own will and 
pleasure has been restored, as far as we can restore it; but of course 
with no higher duties upon merchandise from the United States than 
upon that from any other foreign country. And yet, until all of the 
other treaty powers holding similar compacts shall have consented to 
the abrogation of all such obnoxious restrictions the treaty with us in 
1878 will remain inoperative. The only thing remaining for us to do 
of real importance would seem to be to extend our good offices, if possi- 
ble, so far as to induce our former associates to imitate our example by 
emancipating Japan from the tariff shackles imposed by treaties. Free- 
dom to regulate her ewn revenue laws, as circumstances may require, 
would be annually worth many times more to the Japanese Government 
than the whole indemnity. 

It was the concession on our part of this freedom in 1878 which induced 
Japan then to agree, when the other powers should make thesame con- 
cessions, to open the port of Simonoseki and one other port. No other or 
stronger proof of our will can be given to Ja by usthan the re- 
nunciation we have y made of the oppressive tariff bondage im- 
posed by the treaties of 1858 and 1866. Honor is seldom bought with 
money, but rises from unselfish and noble actions. It would be an un- 
warranted imputation upon the present intelligence of Japan to sup- 

that our disinterested action of 1878 has failed or ever will fail to 
ly appreciated. 

Itwill not be denied that reclamations were due to us for many grave 
and serious wrong-doings upon the part of the Japanese after they had 
contracted friendly relations by many treaties. Peaceful intercouse was 
3 and daily threatened with violence. For many years be- 
fore and after the joint treaty of 1864 we maintained at great expense 
larger squadrons of the Navy near Japan than perhaps in any other 
quarter of the world. 

In 1853 and 1854 we had seven ships of war there, namely, the Mace- 
donian, Powhatan, Plymouth, Susquehanna, Saratoga, Vandalia, and 


Mississippi; and five additional store-ships, the Southampton, Supply, 
Lexington, steamer Queen, and bark Caprice. 

In 1866 the squadron consisted of eleven vessels and eighty-two 
guns; in 1867 of twelve vessels and eighty-eight guns; in 1868 of ten 
vessels and seventy-nine guns; in 1870 of seven vessels and ninety-four 
guns. An officer of the Navy informs me that he was there in 1872 
with eight vessels of war, the Colorado, Iroquois, Lackawanna, Ash- 
uelot, Monocacy, Palos, Saco, and Idaho, and that the Colorado was 
replaced by the Hartford and the Lackawanna by the Yantic. 

The store-ship Idaho was tly stationed at Yokohama; and 
one-fourth of the naval force of the United States, with nearly 2,000 
officers and men, have ordinarily been required to protect our interests 
in the far East since the trade with Japan has been sought, or nearly 
three times as much as was previously held to be . The total 
value of all our domestic exports to Japan in 1881 was only $1,468,976; 
and it is doubtful whether or not the annual average amount of such 
exports for fifteen years, being only $1,327,227, has equaled the year 
expense of our naval squadrons in the adjacent seas. Old Ben Frank- 
lin would have said, We are paying too dear for the whistle.” 
police the Japan seas has y required a rather expensive display 
of big guns, and the sad part of it is that they appeared to have been 


necessary. 

The convention of the joint treaty powers—Great Britian, United 
States, France, and the Netherlands—with Japan, of October 22, 1864, 
provided an indemnity of $3,000,000, which covered for each nation all 
claims whatsoever, as follows: This sum to include all claims of what- 
ever nature, for past aggressions on the part of Negato, whether indem- 
nity, ransom for Simonoseki, or expenses entailed by the tions of 
the allied squadrons.“ Was this convention valid? It the entire 
and formal approval of our Government. Eventhe Committee on For- 
eign Affairs admit that it was ‘‘in all valid, and should be ex- 
ecuted in its true spirit and meaning.“ en why should we rob itof 
its whole pith and true significance? If it was ever valid it is valid 
now, and can not be revoked, or even modified, without the consent of all 
the contracting parties. We can make a very conspicuous gratuity to 
Japan, or put on weeds for our own adornment, but the terms of the 
convention will still stand. 

Possibly, while dreaming of repose upon an oriental pillow, we may 
be planting thorns forour feetelsewhere. Great Britain, France, and the 
Netherlands have given no intimation that they consider the indemnity 
excessive or misplaced. They have not forgotten the tribulation and 
rugged facts attending its cost. May we not by a rather too preten- 
tious exhibition of isolated magnanimity, to be displayed in the refusal 
to keep the precise share of an indemnity which we particularly and 
successfully insisted’ upon having, fling a gratuitous and uncalled-for 

in the face of our late allies, whose will we no more wish 

to forfeit than that of Japan? What will be our attitude? Something, 
I fear, like this: 

The Pharisee stood and prayed thus with himself: God, I thank Thee that I 

2 as other men are, extortioners, unjust, adulterers, or even as this pub- 

Our share of the three millions was allotted to us at our own formal 
solicitation by the other treaty powers, not by Japan. Great Britain 
employed in the bombardment 5,156 men; France 1, 225; the Nether- 
lands 951, and the United States only 258. France proposed a di- 
vision to be based upon the proportion of forces employed. The United 
States minister objected and vigorously contended that ‘‘as the gen- 
eral co-operation of all the four powers must have had greatand equal 
weight, if not in the actual operations, at all events in the measures 
which preceded them, and afterward in turning the result to good ac- 
count it would be only fair to share equally in the indemnity.” If 
our share had been computed on the ratio of forces employed, as pro- 
posed by. France, the United States would have received only a trifle 
over $100,000. The question was formally referred to the home gov- 
ernment of Great Britain and at length equality and the largest sum 
asked for were conceded to us. 

But this share of the indemnity certainly was not given to us to be 
restored to Japan. If any such purpose had been announced or antici- 
pated no such amount would have been set apart for us. It is, there- 
fore, rather a delicate and complicated question, if we have any scruples 
about the retention of the money, as to whether Japan or the other 
treaty powers who were our constant and faithful allies and who treated 
us at the council table with the greatest consideration are really the 
best entitled to any sum we may on the whole see fit to renounce. At 
least it would better comport with friendly relations and international 
courtesy before we eut the cable and sail away from our allies of 1864 
that they should be notified of our purpose, if not invited to join in car- 
Tying it out, in advance of any unusual and positive action on our part 
which might expose us to pungent and unpleasant criticism. 

It is claimed that we have given Japan no“ substantial equivalent“ 
for our part of the indemnity, and it may be admitted that in a property 
sense Japan has not received an equivalent; but that as an argument 
would be a reversal of the position of both parties, putting the innocent 
into the criminal’s dock and jumping toa conclusion hardly worthy of 
a Japanese juggler. We accepted of the indemnity as a substantial 
equivalent for all claims of whatever nature“ upon Japan, and in 
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this ca e we are forced incidentally to include many eee e 
upon our ships, repeated insults to our flag, destruction of the houses 
of one legation, expenses of our naval vessels, aggression of the Prince 
of Negato, and ransom for Simonoseki. Does the honor of our country 
require us to ee e oa moiy 8 wi Bates 
many other daring and un e outrages? tars an 

should protect its citizens wherever unlawfully assailed. In 1812 we 
waged war against Great Britain, then the foremost power of the world, 
for offenses really of much less gravity. 

Let me appeal to the testimony of one on som oo at the time, con- 
versant with all the facts, and by no means iendly to Japan. I 
refer to the very conclusive letter of our minister, Mr. Pruyn, to Sec- 
retary Seward, October 28, 1864, wherein he justly declares that— 

Should the Tycoon be averse to ing of another port and fail to make such 
offer in lieu of payment of indemnities and expenses, the amount will 
not be unreasonable. But should he make the offer it will be at the 


as 
m of the four wers to accept it in full or in part payment, and in 
I a eee fine may be imposed. 


Mr. Pruyn is an unimpeachable eye-witness, and by far the best judge 
ol the whole record. He says: 

Should the Tycoon be averse to opening of another port— 

And he was averse— 
and fail to make such offer in lieu of payment of indemnities and expenses— 

And he did fail— 
the amount agreed will not be regarded as unreasonable. 

It matters not that years afterward, when they found their own in- 
terests promoted by trade and commerce, they began to open some 
pra They did not do it relief from the arom of the 

emnity, nor until it could not be accepted as such. ibsequent acts 
were wholly reciprocal. If their ports were open, so were ours. They 
levy duties at some rate upon nearly all imports from America, but in 
fact take very little from us except of petroleum. We annually receive 
their great staple product of tea wholly free of all duty, and take an 
immense amount of it, or, in 1880, 33,688,577 pounds, but pay for much 
more than two-thirds of it in coin or bullion. 

After the convention of 1864 had been ratified, both the Tycoon and* 
the Mikado werestill ‘‘averse to opening of another port, and decided 
to pay the indemnity rather than to make any such offer. According to 
Mr. yn, therefore, the amount can not be regarded as unreasona- 
ble; and he expected, even if another port had been opened at that 
time, thirteen years before they finally by the treaty of 1878 to 
open the port of Simonoseki, that a fine of some sort would have been 
still required. 

By the most-favored-nation clause, now inserted as the backbone of 
every commercial treaty, as in those with Japan, other nations obtain the 
same advantages that from time to time may be granted to any single na- 
tion. Favors to one spontaneously reach all. Do now what we may, no 
softand winning airs on our part, and no silver hook, can bait Japan for 
any concessions in trade or commere not equally to be shared by others. 
The cordial consideration we may possibly hazard in France, Great 
Britain, and the Netherlands, by the character of our present action, 
may be quite as much as we are likely to gain in Japan. Our European 
allies will certainly regard the return of the sum originally received as 
sufficiently demonstrative without further embellishment by the addi- 
tion of interest. 

Our title to all we have received is unimpeachable by the most rigid 
code of ethics. Against us Japan has in no sense a claim, nor any trust 
fund entitled to draw interest. Upon actual debts due to our on people 
we refuse all interest. It would be something of an anomaly for the 
United States to be charged with interest because it had not sooner ex- 
hibited its generosity. 

While the honorof Japan may be looked after, and should not bein- 
vaded, it is unnecessary to wholly lose sight of that of the United States 
or to patch our garments if without a rent. Nor have we any resources 
to part with lightly or to scatter outside of constitutional boundaries. 

Reputation for profound statesmanship can not be wholly sustained 
by anti-economical tendencies. We should be mindful of the clear 
rights of our own people before seeking to redress constructive, if not 
imaginary, grievances at the antipodes. The increased éclat which 
might await us at Yeddo or Hakodadi for a contribution to their na- 
tional treasury would be a poor compensation for a diminished repu- 
tation at home. We ought not to engage in what Dr. Chalmers would 
have characterized as an ‘‘abortive enterprise of wild yet benevolent 
utopianism.“ 

Great emphasis has also been thundered in our ears about the recom- 
mendations of different Secretaries of State; but much of this record 
when approached grows. fine by degrees and beautifully less.“ For 
example, Secretary Seward authorized our minister, Mr. Pruyn, at his 
discretion, to employ our naval forces against Japan, and, with Presi- 
dent Lincoln, approved of the treaty of 1864. No American could 
have been more thoroughly committed to the theory and scope of the 
indemnity. But years after, in a brief note of six lines to Mr. Banks, 
chairman of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, transmitting 
information in 1868 as to the mere amount so far received from Japan, 
the Secretary stated that this Government had received from the 
Japanese Government, without substantial equivalent, as its share of 


the indemnity stipulated to be paid by that treaty, the sum of $600,- 
000 in gold. These three without substantial equivalent, 
were thrust in as a mere incidental assertion, addressed solely to the 
chairman, Mr. Banks, unsupported by any facts or ents, and 
were followed by no recommendation to xp pane It is in vain to at- 
tach any controlling importance to this brief note, and the three words 
may be dismissed as wi t substantial foundation. 

Four years later, in 1872, Mr. Banks, as chairman of his committee, 
made a report upon our relations with the Japanese Government. This 
report has been highly commended in that of the Senate committee of 
1882, which, after adopting its recitals very largely, states that ‘‘the 
lapse of time and the advantages of more means of information 
prove the accuracy of this statement and leaves only two unimportant 
errors to be corrected.” And yet all that Mr. Banks and his commit- 
tee ever with such complete knowledge of the facts, and even 
with the time-worn spur of the Secretary’s dictum, was a bill releas- 
ing the Government of Japan from the payment of the installments of 
the indemnity fund remaining unpaid,” which then amounted to $375, - 
000. Such are the slender props intended to uphold the House bill of 
over $2,000,000. 

. The payment of the last three installments due from the Government 
of Japan in May, 1869, had been postponed at its own request for three 
years, or until 1872, Hon. Hamilton Fish was then Secretary of State, 
and it does not appear that he favored or expressed any wish about 
the bill of Mr. Banks, which proposed to remit the further paymentof 
these installments, amounting to $375,000. Even this was not done, 
and these belated installments remained unpaid until 1875, or eleven 
years after the treaty of 1864 was signed. 

Much has also been assumed on account of the number of bills and 
reports heretofore presented respecting the indemnity. I have resur- 
rected most of these evidences of ambitious statesmanship, and the 
industry and zeal exhibited appear rather less than I had been led to 
expect, but still somewhat in excess com tively of accurate informa- 
tion. They differ in substance with other, and where any gentle- 
man has proposed more than one bill he has not hesitated to differ with 


The Senator from Alabama [Mr. MondAx] proposed a bill January 
27, 1882, less by more than a half million dollars than the House bill 
reported eleven days later by the Senator from the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, payable in bonds now selling at a large premium, and 
which he has so industriously championed. Some of the bills propose 
to pay interest and others do not. Mr. Morton, our present minister to 
France, when in the House in 1880, introduced a bill, apparently a ver- 
batim copy of one introduced in the Senate by a distinguished Senator 
in 1879, which simply proposed to return to Japan $750,000, and with- 
out any interest, and to the officers and men of the Wyoming only 
$125,000 as 1 but the excellent author of that bill, at our 
last session, conquered all prejudices in behalf of his own bill and 
seemed not content with anything less than the House bill, includin 
interest compounded every six months, and all the premiums on gol 
and bonds, or nearly twice and a half as much as the utmost limit he 
had himself previously fixed and pie to the Senate. 

Few of the House bills ever offered more than $125,000 as prize- 
money to the Wyoming, while some made even that amount contingent 
upon the construction of law and equity; and yet some of the bills in 
the Senate plumply offered more than twice that amount. On this 
pointit should be noted that prize-money for similar service has not been 
given by the other treaty powers. I hope to be pardoned for saying that 
most of these bills, like many other obviously second-hand inspirations, 
have little originality in form, as they are frequently very accurate 
copies of some earlier sensati predecessor, but the names of the pro- 
— differ, and the substance in the hundreds of thousands of dol- 

seems to change with all the fickleness of the kaleidoscope. 

It is hardly necessary to recapitulate the points in the argument I 
have endeavored to maintain. The grim-visaged catalogue of crimes and 
the melancholy surroundings of the whole case fully show that Japan 
is not entitled to the return of the original sum of the indemnity, unless 
we, in a large spirit of forgiveness, choose to offer it; and having no sat- 
isfactory title even to the principal, all questions of interest at once and 
forever vanish. , 

The main question now before us, having apparently little of original 
merit, has acquired an air of dignity from the 1 of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and may as well be y ended, although 
it is much to be regretted that we had not prior to any independent ac- 
tion conferred with the other treaty powers. We owe to Japan no debt, 
have done her no wrong, and there is no code of honor nor law of nations 
whose ordinances we have transgressed. 

There is no record of ours that needs to be covered with sackcloth 
and ashes; nor can shame, real or pretended, be coveted as a virtue. 
But having once voted with a majority of the Senate to return $785,000 
to Japan, I shall do so again for the reason that by the agitation of the 
subject here we have given her some reason to expect it from our ahound- 
ing means and more abounding liberality, and not, as she well knows, 
from any legal, moral, or abstract right. I shall, however, vote for no 
bigger sum, no matter how plausibly urged; and of course not for the 
wonderfully expanded $2,107,283 so cleverly wrapped up in the original 
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billof the House providing for payment in bonds now bearing a high pre- 
mium. Iam barely willing to return in cash just the amount we received 
inalumpsum,not from any remorse, but from good-will and present favor; 
and I will not go into a counting-house calculation of profit and loss, 
equally unworthy of Japan or ourselves. With very much else of stub- 
born facts in the account, the lives of American freemen were covered 
by the indemnity, and no power can compel me to admit that they were 
valued toohighly. Whatever we may do should be done as an extreme 
favor, and not as a confession that we have profited by a false pretense. 

Mr. WINDOM. Mr. President this question has been thoroughly 
discussed until I think the Senate is weary of it. Knowing the great 
anxiety of the chairman of the Committee on Finance to lose no time 
in the consideration of his tariff bill, as it is now 1 o’clock, and two 
hours of this day have passed in the consideration of this question, I 
will not prolong the discussion. I think every Senator understands 
distinctly the proposition and all the facts in connection with it. 

I simply desire to say that Isigned this report of the conference commit- 
tee, not because I believe that it does full justice to Japan or the Ameri- 
can nation. I do not take back one word I uttered on this subject when 
it was under discussion before. I believe that the present proposition is 
not defensible upon any other ground than that on which I as a minor- 
ity and a very large minority of the Senate are compelled to put it, 
namely, that it is the best thing we can do under the circumstances. 
It is the nearest approach to doing justice to Japan and to doing justice 
to our own national honor and self-respect. I shall therefore vote for 
the proposition, and will not continue the discussion. I speak, Mr. 
President, for many other Senators who have made remarks to me since 
this discussion began to-day upon this subject. I know that that is 
the sentiment of many members of the Senate, who, like myself, will 
vote for this report on the ground upon which I have placed it. 

Mr. President, it is not a question as to whether, as the Senator from 
Vermont states, Japan was once a half-civilized country, what her re- 
lationships were to Corea and China, or what the character of her popu- 
lation, but it is a question for this nation to decide with reference to 
its own dignity and honor and self-respect, remembering that she has 
been instrumental in leading Japan up from that condition in which 
she was found and placing her in an honored place among the nations 
of the earth. 

I believe that the bill as passed by the House is right. I believe 
no else does justice in this case; but I will come as near to it as 
I can and vote for the proposition made by the committee of confer- 


ence. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Mr. President, I shall follow the example 
of the Senator who has just taken his seat in one thing, and that is in 
avoiding the consumption of the time of the Senate. 

I think I can say that I have been somewhat of a pioneer, for I well 
remember when this question was presented to the Senate, when the 
view I took of it, which has since received, I think, almost unanimous 
consent, had very few supporters. I think the discussion of this mat- 
ter has at least served a very good purpose for the people of the United 
States, for I think it has saved the Treasury just a million of dollars. 
I remember very well when the bill came here last session with an al- 
lowance of a million of interest on this fund, it had passed almost unani- 
mously in the other House and without any great debate. There was 
very little disposition to discuss it here. I may say that at that time 
the great burden fell on me. But Iam very that the discussion 
has been had; I am glad that this case isso well understood; and while 
this report of the committee in some respects is not what I wish it to 
be, I am willing to give my assent to it to settle this matter now. 

I did say, when I first opened the debate on this subject, that the 
history of this Government does not present a case like this. I thought 
that it was a very undignified and improper thing to do with respect to 
the great powers that ted with us to di them entirely 
in this transaction. I showed from the records of our own State De- 
partment, in the debate at the last session, that our citizens in Japan 
were exposed to the daggers of assassins; that the whole European and 
American colony there had no security whatever; that there was a dark 

of treachery and duplicity pervading in that empire, the inward- 
ness of which had not been presented by the report of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of this body. I showed, moreover, that the necessity 
for the confederation of public force on the part of the Christian powers 
was essential to preserve the lives and property of the American people 
and the Europeans who went there; that we entered into that treaty 
deliberately in conjunction with those European powers whose armies 
succeeded in saving the lives of our people, and that years and years 
after our treaty was ratified and we accepted the proportion of the fund 
that was paid to them and by them to us, we deserted them and went 
to deposit our portion of the contribution in what I call a dishonorable 
way, outside of them, without serving any notice of our intention to 
do so. 

Isaid that this was not the policy to be pursued by a country situated 
as this is, having extensive relations in distant portions of the globe, 
where at times it is not in a condition to protect its own people, but 
may be in a condition to call for the support of the Christian arms of 
other nations of the earth to do it, which was the case here. No man 
can read the history of the condition of Japan at that time but must 
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admit that had it not been for the arms of Great Britain and France 

(for we had none to protect our own people) every interest of America 

was exposed to danger there, and that all this talk about the Tycoon be- . 
ing placed in a position of terror by his own people was a mistake. He 

was carrying out the wishes of his government secretly, because he 

knew very well it would not do to assumein the face of the nations of 
the earth a hostile policy; but oùr own consular correspondence estab- 

lishes the fact while Mr. Seward was Secretary of State that this so- 

called innocent Tycoon was guilty of the blackest treachery; that the 

blood which was shed there was shed in consequence of treachery, and 

that it was not to be attributed to the rebellious attitude of the Jap- 

anese people, but it was part of a concerted and well-devised system of 
hostility toward all Americans and foreigners in opposition to the treaty 

jeg had been established between Japan and the Christian powers of 
the earth. 

That was the power we had to meet, and we had no force to meet it. 
So we entered into a treaty with Great Britain, with France, and the 
Netherlands, and through their power this system was destroyed. Amer- 
ican rights under the treaty were vindicated. The lives of Americans 
and Europeans were saved by the effect of that treaty and the public 
force that was exhibited under it; and when this contribution was 
levied it was perfectly justifiable in the then state of things in Japan; 
and what was the effect? This power, which was so insolent toward 
the Christian people of the earth, succumbed. 

We had but one little ship, and, as I said before in my place in the 
Senate, the history of our foreign relations will not show an instance 
where more generosity was exhibited on the part of the foreign powers 
toward us than in this particular instance; for while we were able to 
bring little or no support to them in this common undertaking which 
had for its object the preservation of the lives and property of our 
ple and theirs, when it came to a distribution of the indemnity fund 
that resulted from this affair, they did not stand upon any little half- 
way ground; they did not measure the amount of our force or the num- 
ber of our guns or of our seamen, but they gave us a proportion of the 
indemnity which their arms had wrung from this treacherous power 
that had kept in peril the lives of other people and our own Sad after 
twenty years or more, without consulting the powers at all through 
whose aid and co-operation we obtained the money, we go to work to 
put on ashow of virtue, which we say they do not possess, for the pur- 
pose, it may be of some little commercial advantage, to take and de- 
posit our portion of the money back in the Japan treasury, and then 
say that the nations of the world that kept this are all rogues and vil- 
lians and that we only are honest men. That is exactly our position 
in this matter. ; 

I do not approve of the principle which undertakes to pay a part of 
this fund to our own Navy and the officers who were engaged in the 
exploit there. 

Mr. BAYARD. No portion of the fund is paid to ourown Navy. It 
is Jaia out of the general fund in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 


at 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. It is in the same report, and the principle 
is equally objectionable. I donot know what the Army and Navy are 
for unless it is to protect the rights of the American people in every part 
of the globe. It is only now and then that they are called upon to run 
great risk of life, and when the occasion arises which requires them to 
expose themselves to public force I do not think it is anything but what 
falls within the line of their ordinary duty, and it does not present a 
case that calls for extraordinary reprisals. This was not a case where 
any prize-money was due certainly, because according to the principle 
of the report the whole of this money, or at least the principal of it, 
ought to go back to the Government of Japan. Then it is proposed to 
pay $145,000 out of the Treasury to the officers and seamen of our own 
public force that were engaged 1 the lives of our own people. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. While he is on that branch of the case will the 
Senator ask the Senator from Delaware to explain why that should be 
taken out of the Treasury of the United States in this bill? 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I have no doubt the Senator from Delaware 
will inform the Senator from Nebraska on that point, but I do not think 
it is the correct principle. If that principle had been carried out with 
respect to everybody that was engaged in the late war, it would have 
bankrupted the entire country. The ordinary soldiers fought for four 
years for ordi com tion. It is true pensions have been allowed 
many of them, but this is what might be regarded as an extraordinary 
allowance for what was not a very extraordinary risk. I do not think 
that any of the nations of the earth have ever been in the habit of com- 

ting in an extraordinary way the officers and men of their navy 
who happened to be called upon in times of emergency to protect the 
lives and property of their people. However, I am not going to make 
that the foundation of any captious objection to this report, for I shall 
accept it. 
oe PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the adoption of 

e report. 

Mr VAN WICK. May Task a question, if it is not too late, and 
I think it is a question that was suggested when this bill was under 
consideration at the last session. This is a gratuity to the officers and 
crew of the Wyoming, and now it is to be paid from the Treasury of 
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the United States. In 1870, when it was first proposed to pay the 
officers and crew from this fund, this provision was inserted, to.which 
I desire to call the attention of the Senator from Delaware: 

Provid be paid to any assignee of the mariner entitled 
to the seta hear only to the 3 Wife, or, if he is deceased, to 
his legal representative, excluding any such assignee, 

That was placed in the bill of 1870. It would seem the necessity for 
a provision of that kind is stronger now, because since that time many 
of these persons undoubtedly have deceased, and to whom this money 
may go will be extremely doubtful. Whether this happens to be in 
the hands of a few persons or whether it may be in the hands of some 
lobby—of course I do not mention that in any offensive sense—— 

Mr. BAYARD. May I not relieve the mind of the Senator? 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Certainly. 

Mr. BAYARD. The present bill provides: 

shall be made to the 
duly authorized 


Mr. VAN WYCK. Ifthe gentleman thinks that covers the point 

Mr. BAYARD. I do. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. This phraseology is different as he will see from 
the phraseology in the bill of 1870, 

Mr. BAYARD. I think it meets the point the Senator refers to. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I merely wanted to call the attention of the com- 
mittee to it, for if hereafter we should find that the money had not really 
gone into the hands of those whom the Government desired to serve we 
should be disappointed. In 1870 the words ‘‘ duly authorized attor- 
ney,” which mean substantially the same thing as assignee, were 
not included. Ithink the committee will agree with me that this should 
be perfected, so that the money shall go to the intended objects of the 
bounty. There is no sort of claim, legal or equitable; it is a mere gra- 
tuity from the Treasury of the United States, and we ought to protect 
it in such a way that the money shall go to the persons whom it is de- 
sired shall receive it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the adoption of 
the report. 

The report was agreed to. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. JACKSON. Iam instructed by the Committee on Pensions, to 
whom was referred the bill (H. R. 1435) granting a pension to Sarah 
Lupkin Merchant, to report it adversely. 

Mr.PLATT. There is a minority report in this case which I have at 
my desk. I t it to be printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report and the views of the mi- 
nority will be printed, and the bill will be placed on the Calendar. 

Mr. MITCHELL. The Committee on Pensions, towhom wasreferred 
the bill (H. R. 5771) to amend an act entitled An act granting ayer 
sion to A. Schuyler Sutton,’’ approved June 4, 1872, have directed me 
to report the same back without amendment. I call the attention of 
the Senator from Tennessee to the case. 

Mr. JACKSON. I present in connection with that case the views of 
the minority of the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report and the views of the 
minority will be printed. 

Mr, HAMPTON. The Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 2098) to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to 
settle the claim of the State of Florida on account of éxpenditures made 
in suppressing Indian hostilities, have directed me to report it with 
amendments. With the report is a communication from the 
of War, which I do not want reprinted, but to accompany the report of 
the committee. 

Mr. DAWES. The Committee on Indian irs, to whom was re- 
ferred the petition of the Six Nations of New York Indians relating to 
their Kansas lands, have directed me to report it back with a letter 
from the Secretary of the Interior concerning this subject; and I move 
that they be printed and recommitted to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 


The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. DAWES, from the Committee on A iations, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. 7191) making appropriations for fortifications 
and other works of defense, and for the armament thereof, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1884, and for other purposes, reported it with 
amendments, = 

DANIEL BREED. 

. Mr. ROLLINS. The Committee on the District of Columbia, to 

whom was referred the bill (S. 2316) for the relief of Daniel Breed, 
have instructed me to report it favorably and to ask for its immediate 
consideration. It will not occupy more than two or three minutes. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Let the bill be read for information. 

The bill was read; and there being no objection the Senate, as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, proceeded to its consideration. It proposes to ap- 
prove the deed of conveyance executed by the trustees of public schools 
for the county of Washi m, District of Columbia, to iel Breed, 
on the 6th of February, 1873, of lots numbered 42 and 43, as numbered 


on plat-book numbered 1, and folio 62 of records of land surveys of said 
XIV—174 


county, and recorded in liber numbered 702, folio 407, one of the land 
records for Washington County. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Prior to the year 1873 a small school-house had 
been built on the outskirts of the village of Mount Pleasant, in the 
District of Columbia, and located on lots numbered 42 and 43, as num- 
bered on plat-book numbered 1, and folio 62 of records of land surveys 
of said county, and recorded in liber numbered 702, folio 407, one of 
the land records for Washington County, District of Columbia. On ac- 
count of its insufficient size and inconvenient location it was abandoned 
and another and larger building erected in a more central location. On 
account of its abandonment and the improbability of its ever again 
being required for a school-house or school-house site, it was deemed 
advisable by the trustees of the public schools of the county of Wash- 
ington, and so recommended by them to the then Se ess hist e, to 
sell said property, and the sale was officially authori by Governor 
Cooke, advertised over his official signature, and the property was sold 
to Daniel Breed for $1,110, the consideration paid therefor and war- 
ranty deed was executed to him by the trustees, who, believing them- 
selves under the act of the Legislature of August 21, 1871, the successors 
of the school commissioners created under the act of June 25, 1864, sup- 
posed they had the legal right to convey this property. The attorney 
for the District has quite recently rendered an opinion that said board 
of trustees did not succeed to the powers of the school commissioners 
to the extent of enabling them to convey real estate, and Mr. B 
the innocent purchaser, now finds himself threatened with litigation to 
perfect the title of his grantee. 

The attorney of the District recommends that Co affirm the 
sale and authorize the commissioners of the District to convey. The 
committee coincide in the recommendation, and for the reason stated 
report the bill back to the Senate with the recommendation that it do 


pass. 
The bill was reported to the Senate, ordered to be engrossed, read 
the third time, and passed. 


REPORT ON INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION, 


Mr. ANTHONY. The Committee on Printing, to which was referred 
a resolution for printing extra copies of the report on the condition of 
industrial education in the United States, have instructed me to report 
the same back with an amendment and recommend its passage. I ask 
for its present consideration. 

The committee have amended the resolution by reducing the number 
of copies for distribution by the Commissioner of Education from 5,000 
to 2,500; and to this I wish to call the attention of the chairman of the 
Committee on Education and Labor. The Committee on Printing is 
exceedingly reluctant—and I wish the heads of bureaus and Depart- 
ments would take note of it—to authorize the publication of documents 
for the use of the Executive Departments. The Executive Departments 
now make estimates for their printing, which estimates are laid before 
the Committee on Appropriations, and it seems to the Committee on 
Printing that the bureaus and the Departments ought to confine them- 
selves within those estimates, make them liberal enough at first and 
then confine themselves within them, but they constantly come before 
Congress and ask us for special resolutions for the publication of their 
documents, and we generally concede them, though with some limita- 
tions and reductions; but then the expense goes in public opinion to 
the 3 of Congress in printing. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, the resolu- 
tion is before the Senate. The Chair hears none. The resolution will 
be read with the amendment. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. The resolution is as follows: 

Resolved 
te et e epi: 
eation to the Senate in con:pliance with its resolution of December 15, 1882, there 


be printed 1,000 copies for the use of the Senate, 2,000 copies for the use of the 
— of Representatives, and 5,000 copies for distribution by the Commissioner 
o ucation. 


The amendment reported by the Committeé on Printing is to strike 
out 5,000“ and insert ‘‘ 2,500.” 

Mr. BLAIR. I wish to say justa word in referrence to the adoption 
of the amendment of the committee. The whole number of copies of 
this work called for by the original resolution was 8,000. The work is 
already in type. This is a resolution asking the printing of a certain 
number of extra copies, 8,000 in all, 5,000 of them to be distributed 
through the Bureau of Education, the rest by the House and Senate. 
That division will give the Senate about eight copies to each individual 
member and a proportionate but a lesser number to the members of 
the other House. 

This is a report which has been some two years in preparation upon 
the special subject of industrial education throughout the country. It 
comprises some three hundred and fifty or three hundred and seventy- 
five pages; it has been prepared and collated with great care, and it 
exhibits much ability; and there is a very great call for the work. ; 

Mr. HOAR. May I ask how much it costs? 

Mr. BLAIR. The extra copy costs about 20 cents. The professors 
of theagricultural coll the teachers of the industrial schools through- 
out the country, the friends of education, whether industrial or other- 
wise, have taken interest in this work. It is now in type, and the extra 
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copies cost only about 20 cents each. So it seems to me that when there 


is actually so large a demand it would be better for us to print the en- 
tire number called for by the resolution. 

I do not feel strenuous about this as against the report of the Com- 
mittee on Printing, if the committee are very in their report, but 
certainly I think the public necessity will hardly be satisfied even by 
the 8,000 copies. Many Senators have spoken to me in regard to this; 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN] feels a good deal of interest 
in it, and many other Senators have spoken to me. It is well that the 
Senate should understand the subject under discussion. 

Mr. ANTHONY. There is always a great demand for books that are 
given away. If we should print Webster’s Dictionary or the Holy 
Bible we should find enough persons to call for all that we should order. 
Of course the Committee on Printing have not read this document and 
we are not so well able to decide upon the propriety of publishing large 
numbers as the Senator from New Hampshire; but it seems to me and 
seems to the committee that the practice ought not to be encouraged of 
heads of bureaus asking us for printing extra copies of their documents 
when they make estimates of the cost of their printing which are laid 
before the Committee on 77 iu and generally I think that 
committee have been very li 

Mr. BLAIR. It ought to be remembered in this connection that the 
Bureau of Education exists only to disseminate knowledge, and this 
knowl has been collected at great pains and is unusually valuable, 
and itis utterly lost unless itis distributed. There is no appropriation 
which when made could have been considered at all with reference to 
the publication of these books, because the report comes in at the pres- 
ent session and is entirely outside of any Ss that has been 
made heretofore. The entire amount that it will require to print and 
bind the whole 8,000 copies is less than $1,900. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I understand the Senator from New Hampshire 
to say that this report has been in the process of preparation for two 
years. So, of course, the Commissioner of Education must have known 
that it was about to come in, and it seems to me that he should have 
presented his estimate to the of the Interior, and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, if he approved it, should have submitted it to the 
Committee on Appropriations. But, as I said, the Committee on Print- 
ing are not conversant with this work; of course we have not read it, 
and the chairman of the Committee on Education and Labor is better 
able to judge of the importance of distributing it than we are. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Isupposed the Committee on Printing read every 
document referred to it. 

Mr. ANTHONY. A gentleman not now a member of this body once 
objected to the Committee on Printing reporting upon printing any 
document until all its members had read it, whereupon I requested that 
he might be appointed on the committee. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MORGAN. I suppose the type is up and the stereotype plates 
are prepared for this book; are they not? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I do not know whether it has been stereotyped or 
not, but the is standing, I believe. 

Mr. MORG. The striking off of an additional number of copies 
would not be any very great additional expense. 

Mr. ANTHONY. We do not usually stereotype short of 10,000 
copies. 

Mr. MORGAN. This compilation of stafistics on technical educa- 
tion has been gotten up by the chief of the Bureau of Education at very 
great pains. He has been now more than two years compiling it; he 
has gone to the highest and best sources of information. My attention 
was attracted to the subject by a very frequent demand from the local 
sonon) boards for books giving information on the subjects of technical 

ucation. 

The Senate is aware that in a great degree, perhaps almost entirely. 
the system of technical education, particularly in The mechanic arts, 
must supersede the old apprentice system, and we have nothing now 
but that to rely upon. The young men and young women of this coun- 
try who wish to be taught in specialties and the teachers who wish to 
become sufficiently informed to educate them in those specialties must 
derive information through sources of thiskind. We have not got the 
books in the United States. Someare published abroad; some valuable 
ones in the United States, but they are not within reach of the people 
generally; and this compilation, I understand, is very important, and 
a very instructive compilation upon the subject of technical education. 
I think the Senate would do very well indeed to a resolution to 
print the number required; and if they should not be disposed to go to 
the extra expense of $500 we might have some numbers struck ofa and 
let Senators have a chance to examine it, and let the type stand, and 
then order the additional number. 

Mr. President, we have no difficulty in getting all the publications 
we want here on any political topic, or on an connected with the 
tariff, or anything of that sort. This subject has not got a great many 
very warm personal friends, I dare say, but it will have a great many 
more after a while, for the country is 8 condition 
where ion on subjects of technical education is absolutely indis- 
pensable. The conduct of our school requires it, 

I hope the resolution will be ad without the amendment. 


Mr. MORRILL. I desire to say that this book is worth ically 
more than any ten others published by the Government, and I shall vote 
for the number proposed. 

The P. IDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Committee on Printing to strike out 5,000“ and insert ‘*2,500.’’ 

Mr.HOAR. The difference between 2,500 and 5,000 is only $500 in 
cost; and the number of copies secured by this extra provision isscarcely 
enough to place one copy in each town of over 4,000 inhabitants. I 
have not at this moment in my memory the number of towns of over 
4,000 inhabitants in the country; but every such town is considering 
or should be considering the question of industrial education in its 
schools. Modern man ing requires instruction in free-hand draw- 
ing, to say nothing of applied chemistry and other sciences which are 
applied to the useful arts. This $500 will be as well expended as any 
sum of money ever expended by the Government. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Committee on Printing. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


BILLS INTROBUCED. 


Mr. KELLOGG asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to 
introduce a bill (S. 2489) making an appropriation for the improvement 
of the Potomac flats in conformity with the plans and estimates of the 
Engineer Department; which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I ask that the bill be referred to the Committee 
on Commerce, for the purpose of securing action upon it as a separate 
bill or as part of the river and harbor bill. 

Mr. McMILLAN. There is a special committee on that subject. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Very well; let it be referred to the special com- 
mittee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be referred to the special com- 
mittee on the subject of the Potomac flats. 

Mr. MITCHELL, I ask leave to introduce a bill to change the 
name of a national bank. The necessity for this is because the charter 
of the bank expires during this month. 

By unanimous consent leave was granted to introducea bill (S. 2490) 
to change the name of the First National Bank of West Greenville, 
Pennsylvania, to the First National Rank of Greenville, Pennsylvania; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 


Finance. 

Mr. WINDOM asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to 
introduce a bill (S. 2491) further to d the operation of section 
5574 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, title 72, in relation 
to guano islands; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


NEWBURGH CENTENNIAL. 


Mr. MILLER, of New York. I ask leave to introduce a joint reso- 
lution, and ask for its immediate consideration. If I can have the at- 
tention of the Senate I think there will be no objection. 

At the last Congress we passed a joint resolution appropriating $25,- 
000 to defray the expenses of a centennial celebration at Newburgh, 
New York, at which point the Revolutionary army was disbanded. 
That joint resolution provided that $10,000 should be expended for a 
monument and $15,000 for the general expenses of the celebration. 
The citizens of Newburgh have raised sufficient money to pay the gen- 
eral expenses of the celebration, and they ask of us that we shall put 
the whole of our money into the monument rather than waste $15,000 
of it upon bands of music and processions and fire-works and things of 
that kind. I have no doubt but that the whole people of the country 
will be much better satisfied that all of our money shall go into a per- 
manent monument rather than to be used in the ordinary expenses of ` 
a celebration. It is necessary that this should pass as soon as ible 
in order that the work on the monument may be started, and as the 
celebration is to take place during the coming summer, if the resolu- 
tion of last year is not amended of course the object can not be arrived 
at. I think there will be no objection to the resolution. 

I will say that the Secretary of War has been consulted, as the money 
is to be ded under his direction. This resolution has been drawn 
by the entire joint commission of the two Houses of Congress in con- 
nection with the Secretary of War, and it meets his approval. 

The joint resolution (S. R. 138) concerning the erection of a memorial 
column at Washington’s Headquarters at Newburgh, New York, was 
read twice. £ * 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution is before the 
Senate as in Committee of the Whole. . 

Mr. HOAR. Let it be either referred or go over. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It ought to be printed and referred. I dare say 
it may be right, but I can see that it ought tobe guarded about fur- 
ther expenses. 


Mr. HAWLEY. I think the joint resolution creating the original 


commission is sufficiently guarded in that respect, and this is simply a 
modification of that as to the expenditure of the $25,000. We are not 
permitted to draw on or involve the Government. The prohibition is 
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absolute in the original resolution against involving the Government 
in any expense whatever beyond the sum appropriated. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That I haveno doubt is so; but this is a new joint 
resolution and it is not clear to my mind that it possesses the same 
guards that the original did; and, secondly, it is not clear to my mind 
that there ought to be not only a statement that this does not involve 
the Government in any further expense but that this sum of money 
shall be applied in such a way as to make an end of the monument, 
that it is to be kept within the appropriation and that the Secretary 
shall not spend any of it unless he gets the work all done for this. It 
may be all right on looking at it, but we had better look at it to be 


sure. 
Mr. HAWLEY. I have no objection to making that absolutely cer- 
tain 


Mr. EDMUNDS. We have had so much unfortunate experiences, 
not only about monuments but about other structures where we thought 
we had limited the cost, that I think it is well to be careful. 

Mr. HAWLEY. There is no objection to any re 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. If the Senator from Vermont desires 
it I will let the resolution go to the Military Committee, and let it come 
back or let it simply lie on the table to be called up hereafter. 

Mr. HARRIS. I suggest that it ought to go to, the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection the joint reso- 
lution will be referred to the Committee on Appropriations. The Chair 
hears no objection to that reference, and it is ordered. 


AMENDMENT TO THE NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. ROLLINS. I submit an amendment to the naval appropriation 
bill. It is a proviso, to be added to the amendment I offered a few days 
since. I offered it by authority of the Committee on Naval Affairs 

The amendment is as follows: 

Provided further, That nothing in this act shall be so construed as to remove 
from the active-list the Admiral or Vice-Admiral of the Navy, nor in any man- 
ner to affect the status of any officer who has received a personal vote of thanks 


of Congress. 


The amendment was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, 
and ordered to be printed. 


ERROR OF THE COMPASS. 


Mr. MORGAN. I submit the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Naval Affairs be instructed to make inquiry 
as to the merits of an instrument invented 8 Moore for determining the 
error of the compass, and whether it should be adopted for use in the Navy. 


In support of the resolution I desire to have a communication read 
from one of the officers of our Navy. It is brief and it is pertinent to 
the matter. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Would it not save time to have that document 
printed and sent with this resolution to the committee? Then we 
could all have copies. I have seen it myself and it is a very interest- 
ing document. 

Mr. MORGAN. I will save time by asking that it be printed in the 
RECORD and sent to the committee. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. And printed for the use of the Senate with the 
resolution. 

Mr. ANTHONY. What is the use of prin it in the RECORD. If 
it is printed and put on our desks in document form we shall all see it. 
The RECORD is getting to be terribly encumbered by these extra pub- 
lications. 

Mr. MORGAN. Sometimes it is useful to have a little interesting 
matters in the RECORD. There is so much other matter that this might 


give interest to it. 
Mr. ANTHONY. If the Senate would agree to leave out half the 
es I would agree to it. 


Mr. MORGAN. Iwill agree to leave out all of mine on this subject. 

Mr. ANTHONY. We could not spare the speeches of the Senator 
from Alabama from the RECORD. 

The resolution was adopted, and the letter was referred with the 
resolution to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is the letter to be printed in the 
RECORD? 
Mr. MORGAN. I think it had better be printed in the RECORD. 


Mr. ANTHONY. I submit; but we shall get the RECORD up to 
about twenty volumes a session by and by. 
The PRESIDENT 705 tempore. There is no objection to the letter 
being printed in the RECORD. 
The letter is as follows: . 
JANUARY 25, 1883. 
Sır: In obedience to your verbal order to examine and report upon the in- 


strument invented by Ca Moore for e error ofthe 


Frank d 
compass (variation and deviation combined), I have the honor to submit the 
following: 


The principle of the instrument depends on a meansof measuring at any time 
of the hour angle of the sun, and this object is realized by a very ingenious and 


beautiful contrivance. Upon the glass of an races” e e bowl fitted 
with delieate quintal motion is a white circular celluloid in material). 
This card is concentric with the compass pivot beneath. graduation of hours 


and five-minute subdivisions from 4 a, m. to 8 p. m. extends upon the card close 


to the periphery, anda 8 graduation is further in from the rim; 
a mirror, movable about a vertical axis, rises from the center of the card, a ver- 
tical line is graved along its middle, and from the lower end a pointer, fixed 
to the mirror, projects and extends to the inner graduation; a tangent (endless) 
screw gives the mirror the small requisite motion; to the outer end of an arm, 
revolving under the card, is fixeda vertical sight vane fitted with a delicate ver- 
tical wire. The compass bowl itsedf has a free motion about a vertical axis. 

A 12 o'clock mark on the card is contained in a diameter that appears as a 
lumber-line on the inside of the bowl. 

The essential conditions of adjustment for the instrument are that the grad- 
uated card be horizontal (which is insured by the delicate gimbal suspension of 
the compass bowl), and that the graved line on the mirror and wire of the sight 
vane be parallel to each other, and pe dicular to the plane of the card, an 

justment as simple and as easy to e as that of the sextant. 

o determine the compass error, sup at 8 a. m., a watch set to local ap- 
parent time, about two minutes before 8; move the sight-vane along the rim of 
the circle until the vertical wire is exactly upon the eight-hour line of the outer 
graduation. Then by means of the tangent screw move the mirror until the 
pointer is exactly upon the eight-hour line of the inner graduations, The pe- 
culiar feature of the instrument now appears: With a clear sun the line of the 
mirror and the wire of the sight-vane cast each a sharp black shadow-line upon 
the white card; these OW will intersect in every position in which a 
diameter through the line on the mirror and the wire of the sight-vane is not di- 
rected to the sun; they will coincide and appear as one only when that diameter 
points to the sun’s center, then the diameter through the 120’clock mark, and 
consequently the lubber-line on the inside of the bowl will be in the true meri- 
dian. Now, to return to our observation: The moment the watch shows8 o'clock, 
swing gently the compass-bow! until the shadow-lines coincide, instantly look 
down at the degree mark of the compass card opposite the lubber-line—it is the 
compass error! 

The observations can be at will every five minutes and a series of 
determinations of the same point or by steaming slowly from point to point. 

The errors for the thirty-two points are obtained with the greatest ity and 
quickness, and without any computations whatever. 

The only quantity Seppe! de be known is the apparent time, and even in 
this some inaccuracy is admissible without materially Lat tape the result; an 
error of one minute (=15 longitude, which ought to be ample allowance) would 
generally entail no very appreciable defect in the resulting compass error. 

The simplest method now in vogue for obtaining the com error (i. e., 
by time azimuth) u tates our knowing the geographical latitude an 
sun’s declination, in addition to the ap nt time; and Farther requires asmall 
computation in order to arrive at the desired object. 

A few slight would render the instrument readily adapt- 
able to the compasses now in use in the Navy, and I should consider it a desira- 
ble acquisition. In smooth water it would certainly perform satisfactorily, 
while in a seaway I can not conceive it being more liable to error than the in- 


struments now used for the same 8 owever, as only use at sea 
can determine this point and develop its ow I can only venture an opin- 
ion as regards its usefulness, and that is, t as far as I can my judgment 


upon experience with like instruments at sea, it is capable of as easy manipu- 
lation as the instruments now susceptible of as great accuracy, and af- 
fords the desired result without the delay of computation. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 1 A. 110 


Lieutenant Commander, U. 8. Navy. 
Captain Jonny G. W. United States Navy, 
* Chief Bureau of Navigation. 
INTERNAL-REVENUE AND TARIFF DUTIES. 


Mr. MORRILL. I call for the unfinished business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The unfinished business is the bill 
(H. R. 5538) to reduce internal-revenue taxation, which is before the 
Senate. The ing question is the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Michigan | Mr. CONGER], which will be read. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. At the end of line 604 of the last print of 
the bill, on page 29, it is proposed to add: 

Provided further, That on alliron manufactured with charcoal as fuel, farther 
advanced in manufacture than iron in pigs, there shall be one-half of 1 cent per 
pound additional to the duty imposed on the same manufactured with other fuel. 

Mr. CONGER. Ido not propose to argue the question at all. If 
anybody has given the least attention to this matter, it is well under- 
stood that the different manufactures of charcoal-iron in any stage 
cost fully twice as much as iron made from mineral coal, that the char- 
eoal-iron is more valuable than the lower grades of steel, and that it 
ought to have a corresponding duty, I have made this amount far less 
than the corresponding amount of duty on the different grades of steel, 
and I simply want the vote of the Senate upon the proposition. Why 
the Tariff Commission or the members of the Committee on Finance 
have not had their attention called to this and put it in the bill I do 
not know, except perhaps that our chareoal-furnaces are scattered in 
remote places fobs the shores of rivers and lakes, in woody and forest 
country, where the charcoal and the iron can be brought together. They 
are not concentrated in the cities. That is why those men engaged in 
the charcoal business have not the power to come here and be repre- 
sented. But there has been presented to the Committee on Finance 
within a few days the request of the representatives of the charcoal 
manufacturers, and it has been printed and laid on the tables of Sena- 
tors from day to day since this subject was investigated, the statement 
in regard to value, the statement in to cost, the statement in re- 
gard to the price of labor, the statement that it competes with Nor- 
wegian, Russian, and Swedish labor mostly; and I say that within the 
doctrine either of protection or of laying a tariff for revenue and dis- 
criminating within that tariff so as to afford industrial protection to 
the industries of the country, every one should be prepared to correct 
this wrong in the bill. 

The chairman of this committee, when I brought up this subject some 
time ago, said that it was ips hard to discriminate between char- 
coal-iron and coke-iron. Since then I have met gentlemen, who came 
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here on this subject from Pennsyl from Michigan, from New York, 
from five States, who came here and desired to appear before the com- 
mittee and were unable to do so. They have said to me that the very 
appearance of charcoal-iron on its outside is perceptible; the difference 
between that and coke-iron is perceptible to any worker of iron, and a 
man in the custom-house need not be a special expert in iron to tell 
charcoal-iron from any other iron; that the imported iron in slabs, in 
ingots, in bars, in rods, in all the different forms in which it isimported, 
comes stamped with the name of the foundery that manufactures it, when- 
ever it comes to this country, and some part of itis cut in particular lengths, 
or if it comes without any mark at all to indicate that it is charcoal-iron 
any ordinary expert in the custom-house, anybody who knows even 
much less of iron than an appraiser of silk would know of all the kinds 
and qualities of silk goods that come to this country, could at once tell 
by looking at the iron, or by cutting off an edge or a piece and looking 
at the ization and especially at the fibrous structure of it. But 
if there were any question about it there is one invariable test. Min- 
eral-coal iron or coke-iron can be distinguished from chareoal- iron if it 
be drawn into a rod or into a plate and bent cold. 

Iam assured by the manufacturers, who gave me these specimens 
[exhibiting] for any one to examine who chooses to do so, that if put 
in the form of a rod, with a screw-thread cut upon it, and bent cold, 
it can be bent back and forth in all forms which anybody desires with- 
out a sign of a crack showing. The crystalline texture and especially 
the fibrous texture of charcoal-iron can not be found in any other kind 
of coal-rron that is manufactured in the world. These are specimens 
which are brought from Centre County, Pennsylvania—a piece cut from 
the slab, from bars drawn out on the anvil, cut with a die, and bent in 
all these forms cold. 

T have had occasion to examine many of these specimens in former 
years, both before a committee of the House and at the place of manu- 
facture. I speak of this because it is said that it will be so hard to 
define what is meant. In Sweden and Russia perhaps there is no 
mineral-coal iron made at all, and what comes from those countries is 
charcoal-iron. By this tariff bill it is proposed to bring in charcoal- 
iron, worth twice as much as mineral-coal iron in its different stages 

and degrees of development, at the same price with mineral-coal iron, 
with English iron, and other iron of that kind. 

T have said, and that is capable of proof, that charcoal-iron ranks 
higher than some of the qualities of steel, which is highly protected 
above iron. I ask the Senate to apply the same principle to an article 
according to its value in the markets of the world, whether called by 
the same name or another, whether manu in one way or an- 
other. I propose what shall be substantially a fair ad valorem duty, 
a duty although specific perhaps yet having some relation to the amount 
of labor employed in the manufacture. 

Now, sir, as to the charcoal-furnacesof the United States, I read last 
night, and there will be in the RECORD, a statement of the number of 
them and the amount of them, the number that are working and the 
number that are idle. It appears that almost half—I forget the exact 
number—of the charcoal-furnaces scattered through the forest regions 
of the United States are to-day lying idle, although from tlie mines 
coal can be transported onto boats at the very shore where they stand, 
and in the surrounding forests there are hundreds and thousands of 
laboring men cutting the wood, building the kilns, manufacturing the 
charcoal, and hundreds of teamsters drawing the coal to the furnaces. 
All the industries of mining, of shipping, of loading and unloading, and 
bringing the material to the furnaces are at hand. They are in the 
forests, in the remote paa unheard of by Senators, where men are 
working in sammer and winter, in rain and in snow and in fair weather, 
suppo their families in that occupation of making charcoal, cut- 
ting the timber and burning the coal. They are asking for protection 
for their labor by a Congress of the United States that is revising the 
tariff, and all of whom pretend within certain limits and rules which 
they have adopted to discriminate in favor of Jabor and industry, that 
they shall not be oppressed and crushed down. They ask this Senate 
and every Senator to give such protection to their industry, remote 
though they be and too far off to have their voices reach this Capitol— 
they ask that on the same terms, and no more, even less, that the Sen- 
ate and the House deal with other industries of the country they deal 
with them. 

These specimens which I have came from away up the mountainside 
in Centre County, Pennsylvania. I have received similar specimens 
from Michigan, and one or two from other States to show that the test 
of charcoal-iron by the inspector in any of our custom-houses requires 
no greater skill, not so t skill, in the knowledge of the manufacture 
of charcoal-iron and other iron than is required of the most common 
appraiser of woolen of silk goods, of spirits, of wines, of any- 
thing that is left to the judgment and the knowledge or the expertness 
of the appraiser. 

In the hurry and confusion of last night I did not expect the Senate to 
listen to the demands of these laborers; but I did not expect tosee my 
litical friends on this side of the House violating every principle which 
they profess here by votingagainst someadditional duty on charcoal-iron. 

Sir, ten thousand little dawdling matters have been debated in this 


tariff bill, pins, cushions, needles, gunpowder, calicoes, prints, threads, 
the size of the spool, the number of yards upon it, in dary to which 
there have been battles here worthy to be recorded among the battles of 
the giants. When an industry like this, which runs through twenty- 
seven of the States, is languishing, the furnaces idle, the charcoal-kilns un- 
filled, the houses occupied by the charcoal-wood cutters untenanted, cal- 
ico reigns, chrome controls, and the cry is, vote against this. I do 
not know why. Sometimes, while these matters have been discussed, 
as I see fight after fight upon the least shade or difference in the tariff in 
regard to aniline dyes and calico prints and bichromate of potash and 
hemp and flax-tow, and the wonderful seething that precedes deciding 
the question of castor-oil and accompanies it with all the contortions 
which it begets in the faces of those interested, I wonder why it is that 
a plain presentation, a plain statement of facts in regard to such an in- 
dustry, so universal, so necessary, so prostrate, so idle as this, could re- 
ceive in the Senate of the United States but eighteen votes of men who 
have considered this matter. I do not care on which side of the House 
the men are, for we have got so near together now that after publicdis- 
cussion and crimination and recrimination, and after private confer- 
ences, the Democracy have at last agreed upon this, with two or three 
exceptions, that within the limits of a tariff for revenue if there is an 
industry that is ‘prostrate, cast down for lack of protection, likely to 
be destroyed, and a necessary industry, they will stand by it and pro- 
tect it. 

It got but one vote last night from these semi-transparent protection- 
ists inside of a limit that is invisible. My friend from Maryland [Mr. 
GORMAN] shakes his head. I do him the credit to say that the char- 
coal-furnaces in Maryland have received his support and his protection. 
But who else? On the whole list of venerable faces before me I do 
not see one other who cared a ‘‘continental’’ for charcoal or charcoal- 
iron; not one. I want the record. The charcoal-furnaces can stand 
idle exposed to the decay of passing years; charcoal-wood choppers can 
leave the woods when the snows go off and they will learn that there 
is no further protection to them, they can wind their way to places 
where there are settlements and perhaps other work. They are reso- 
lute, bold men; they will not die—I do not claim that—their families 
will not starve; they have fought the battles of hunger and want; they 
have battled with the wolf at the door too long for me to fear that by 
the carelessness and the criminal unconcern of a senate they will perish. 
No, sir; but I want the vote of Senators here for that dread, inevita- 
ble future, when the men who have been ruined by the Senate’s re- 
fusal to respond to the appeals of their fellow-citizens shall look back 
and see who have ruined them. Ay, sir, I want it so that among the 
whole class of candidates for the Presidency on the other side of this 
Chamber every citizen of this country, when the name of this and that 
and the other candidate comes up, can turn and say to his neighbor: 
„That is a man who was willing to do justice to all the interests of 
the country ;’’ or That is a man who, in his place of pride and power, 
swept down like an eagle and fastened his talons upon our industry and 
destroyed it.” I want the record. 

Without much hope of stopping this downward course at this late 
day of the consideration of the tariff bill, without any aid from the Tariff 
Commission, without any aid from the Finance Committee of the Senate, 
these men speak from their remote fastnesses and ask for protection. It 
is plain, simple, square; it is right, just, necessary. 

Now, sir, I want a vote. In the midst of all the other little pucker- 
ing industries of the country that are represented here, represented by 
Senators on this floor, protecting, as I try to, the industries which are 
partly in my State, fighting their battles here inch by inch, I want 
to see whether there is sense of right and propriety enough to recall the 
minds of Senators to this subject before this bill goes from our posses- 
sion and to do justice to an obscure laboring class of people in the United 
States for whom I have tried to put in a single word of defense. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. President, I should be very glad indeed to 
oblige the Senator from Michigan in anything that concerned us per- 
sonally alone, but he must see that this is a very serious motion that 
he has made here. He proposes to add one-half of 1 cent a pound to 
the duty upon all classes of charcoal-iron above pig. That is tosay, he 
proposes that if we desire to import any species of charcoal-iron from 
abroad, we shall pay an additional duty of $11.20 a ton beyond the 
duty im by the committee. Is not that so? 

Mr. CONGER. I did not hear the statement. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Isay the Senator proposes $11.20 a ton in addition 
to the present duty. 

Mr. CONGER. The proposition in the other amendment was an ad- 
dition on pig and bloom iron of $2, 

Mr. HAWLEY. I know, but the present proposition? 

Mr. CONGER. The proposition in this is one-half a cent a pound 
for charcoal over mineral-coal iron. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I think that is what I said. 
deavored tosay. That is $11.20 a ton, is it not? 

Mr. CONGER. I suppose so. I have not gone into arithmetic 


about it. 
Mr. HAWLEY. It sounds a little differently to say the half of 1 


It is what I en- 


cent a pound, and I prefer to say $11.20 a ton, 


1883. 


e 

Mr, 9 I took the unit of the world, the unit of the United 
States, 

Mr. HAWLEY. There is no difference between us. 

Mr. CONGER. I did not suppose there was any. 

Mr. HAWLEY. On the question of fact as to the duty he proposes 
$11.20 additional. 

Now, I think I might leave my vote to the Senator from Michigan 
himself when I state to him the facts. The producers of charcoal-iron 
in my State are not idle. There is a very quantity of very valua- 
ble charcoal-iron produced in Connecticut. ey are still working and 
notidle, assome he describes here. They have not said one solitary word 
to me about any increase of duty. I am personally acquainted with the 
leading men among them. Isent word to one of the leading men among 
them to know if he desired any increase of duty on charcoal-iron. So 
much for that for my State. 

In the next place, the Tariff Commission have not mentioned to my 
knowledge, I have not heard that they have mentioned, the necessity 
of an increase of duty upon charcoal-iron. This is point number two. 

In the third place, the Finance Committee did not consider this 
point, and made no recommendation upon it, and tell me that they 
were not urged to do so in committee. 

In the fourth place, there is a steady importation of certain qualities 
of iron above pig that I suppose are made by the charcoal and 
they considered the consumption of that class of iron among my own 
people. How can I vote $11.20 per ton upon what my people are using, 
when the charcoal-furnaces are in operation, when the Tariff Commis- 
sion did not recommend this duty, when the Finance Committee was 
not asked to do it and did not recommend it? 

That is all I have tosay. I do not see how the Senator can call on 
me to vote for an increase of duty on that class of iron. 

Mr. CONGER. Mr. President, one-fifth of the furnaces in the Sena- 
tor’s own State, there are several there, are idle. That is asmall pro- 
portion, and in other States there are more than that; but one-fifth of 
1 of Connecticut are lying idle, according to the last advices 
I have. 

Mr. HAWLEY. For what reason? 

Mr. CONGER. The Senator is frightened at $11.20 a ton for this 
iron. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Increase. 

Mr. CONGER. Increase for this iron. The Senator has voted to 
give an increase of more than that on steel and on some kinds of steel 
that in the market sells cheaper than this iron. Where was his idea of 
propriety then? In this tariff the advance in duty of ordinary iron, 
mineral-coal iron from the pig up to different forms, is graded step by 
step. The iron for which I ask a duty is worth more than double the 
mineral-coal iron. That is not disputed. It is worth more than some 
of the qualities of steel which have double the duty. That is not an- 
swered yet. 

I have not here written out as I thought I had on the margin of a 
copy of the bill the estimate for these different kinds of iron, but it is 
undisputed that charcoal-iron in bars, rolls, hammered, and in rods, 
sells in the market for more than double the value of some kinds of iron 
rolled and in rod of mineral coal, or even the coke, which is little better 
than the coal-iron. The duty of half a cent a pound is not in proportion 
to the duty on iron according to its increased value; I put it far less than 
that. If this is toomuch what shall it take toset these furnaces going 
again and protect the laborers in them? 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I have no doubt at all that theSen- 
ator from Michi is right in his statement that there is not a paral- 
lelism in this bill between the charcoal-iron production and the stone- 
coal iron production. Iam opposed to the rates that have been put 
upon bar-iron, at $18 and $20 a ton, because I think they are too heavy. 
I would be very glad, indeed, to see those rates reduced, and I would 
be entirely willing to vote fora proposition that would take off $1 or $2 
aton from stone-coal iron and put an equivalent amount upon char- 
coal-iron. There is about $2 difference per ton in the cost of the man- 
ufaeture of charcoal-iron. The committee and the Tariff Commission 
have omitted to pay any attention to that in their arrangement of rates, 
and the Senator from Michigan is right in his statements upon that 
proposition. The iron made of coke in the United States is not in the 
market as a competitor of iron made of charcoal, because the charcoal- 
iron can be used for purposes that the other can not; and the Senator 
has correctly stated that charcoal-iron is more valuable in the market 
and more valuable in shops and factories than some qualities of steel 
that are protected by this proposed tariff. 

Charcoal-iron made in the United States has but one competitor so 
far as I know, and that is iron imported from Siberia and from Sweden 
and Norway. ‘The bar-irons are made in that country from charcoal. 
There may be some descriptions of theirons made in Scotland, I am not 
sure of it, that are very low in phosphorus that come in competition 
with the charcoal-iron of this country. But there is evidently a want 
of proper arrangement in these duties. If the Senator from Michigan 
will strike out a cent per pound and insert in his amendment $2 


a ton I will vote forthe amendment, although I think it will be ad- 
mitted that I am not a protectionist per se, not a protectionist for the 
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sake of protection; but there is justice in that demand, there is justice 
in respect of competition between the various descriptions of iron in this 
country. 

There is another reason why I would vote for it, and that reason I 
have insisted upon all the time whenever I have had occasion to make 
any observations about this matter during the consideration of this bill. 
I desire to distribute the manufactures of this country over as large an 
area as possible. The men who make coke-iron or iron of anthracite 
coal generally, at this time at least, bring their iron ore to the coal or 
to a place where coke can be obtained at a low price. The result isa 
very large accumulation of capital gathered at those points for manu- 
facture, and the er manufacturers are broken up by it. Men of 
small capital, although they may be ingenious and industrious and en- 
terprising, have no chance in competition with men who have the facil- 
ity of employing the concentration of very large amounts of capital, and 
especially in corporations. 

The charcoal-iron manufacturers in the United States are busily en- 
gaged in competition with the Swedish and Siberian and that 
competition ought to be See They are engaged also in the sup- 
ply of a demand in this country that the coke-iron men can not supply. 
It would not do to shut off from all the different shops in this country 
that use iron, the manufacturing establishments, the supply of charcoal- 
iron. If we allow the coke-iron interest to absorb the entire iron manu- 
facturing in the producing power of this country we shall kill off the 
charcoal-iron manufacturers, and thereby we shall lose tothe market the 
value of this important competition. 

Charcoal-iron can be made only in those regions of country where 
there is a large amount of forest, a large amount of wood. There still 
remain all along through the Alleghany Mountains, down through the 
Appalachian range, as it is called, vast bodies of wood in juxtaposition 
with deposits of ore, the brown and red hematites and various other de- 
scriptions of ore. Small establishments starting in on acapital of $20,000 
or $30,000 can build up manufactures in different parts of the United 
States convenient to all the different neighborhoods, upon which a very 
preat amount of transportation will be saved, for it must be remem- 

that the iron interest in the United States is more affected 

by the question of transportation than by any other question that you 
can name. The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Brown], who is an iron 
manufacturer, told us that it cost $4.50 upon pig-metal to carry it from 
his works, the Rising Fawn I think is the name, to market. That 
means $4.50 per ton for transportation to Cincinnati, to Saint Louis, to 
Chicago, to Pittsburgh. The burden of transportation of course must 
be borne by the consumer, and you add that much to the price of iron 
because of the fact that you have to transport it from the place where 
the pig-iron is smelted to the place where that same iron is manufact- 
ured into commodities of commerce. If you establish charcoal-furnaces 
all about in those places where nature has made small deposits of ore 
and surrounded them with large forests of timber, you will supply the 
people immediately adjacent to them with iron cheaply, because it will 
be iron which is not encumbered with a tariff for transportation. 

Therefore I think it is to the interest of the people of the United 
States at large that this special industry of charcoal manufacture ought 
to be encouraged. I know a place in Alabama where a gentleman by 
the name of Mr. Ware started when he was a young man. Mr. Ware 
did not have $5,000 in money; he had almost no capital at all; but he 
had a very valuable deposit of ore six or seven miles from a railway. 
It was surrounded by immense forests of timber. He commenced his 
work there in a very rude way. The fact is that the foundation of the 
first stack furnace he built up burnt out and it was pulled down. He 
went on, however, persistently with his manufacture. It has now been 
converted into a stock company and the stock of the company sold dur- 
ing the last year for more than $700,000, the result of that one man’s 
enterprise in making charcoal-iron. He found a market for his iron in 
the surrounding country; he did not have to ship much of it abroad. 
A large portion of it was used by the ro and by the black- 
smiths and other people in the vicinity. e people got their iron 
cheaply because it saved the transportation. 

Birmingham has sprung up in that same manner. Birmingham is 
making iron with great rapidity out of coke. The coals there yield a 
very excellent quality of coke. I had information yesterday morning 
from Birmingham that the coal-mines in that vicinity were not able to 
turn out one-half of the requisite amount of coal for the supply of their 
furnaces and the larger commercial demand. The result has been that 
they are working very slowly, and some of them are blowing out and 
waiting until the fuel question can catch up with them. What does 
that all mean? It means the whole absorption of iron manufacturi 
in that wonderful belt in the hands of men who make it of mi 
coal; the charcoal-furnaces will be thrown out of blast; they can not 
compete with the others notwithstanding they make a better article, 
for the reason that they are overshadowed by these large mineral-coal- 
iron making establishments and the labor is drawn from them. 

In the distribution of the burdens of this tariff and in the distribu- 
tion of whatever protection is grab it—or that ought to be given by 
it—I am in favor of giving to thi ustry a fair chance to live; $11 or 
$11.50 per ton now is too much; the community can not stand that. 
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Neither the farming community nor the manufacturing community can 
stand a tariff in addition to $18 a ton of $11, making $29 a ton tariff. 
That is too high; but $2 would about compensate for the difference in 
the cost of making charcoal-iron and mineral-coal iron, and that ought 
to be provided for in this bill. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON], who is not at 
present in his seat, has had this subject in consideration all the time 
since this bill has been up, and has sought frequent op ity 
introduce an amendment, something to the effect of that offered by the 
Senator from Michigan. Those gentlemen who desire to produce this 
equality in the charges between the different descriptions of iron have 
not had an opportunity to be heard. The amendments of the Com- 
mittee on Finance were first considered, and after we got through with 
them are body was told, ‘‘ You must wait with your personal amend- 
ments to the bill until we get into the Senate.“ The committee 
amendments were then again considered first in the Senate, and now the 
opportunity is afforded, as I understand the situation of the bill, to 
bring up these subjects. They are not coming up late; they are com- 
ing up at the first moment of time when they could be introduced to 
the attention of the Senate. 

I hope that the Senator from Michigan will allow some of us on this 
side to vote for his amendment by modifying it so as to make the rate 
$2 a ton instead of half a cent a pound. I was not here last night; I 
was detained from the Senate by sickness; and I do not know what oc- 
curred last night. The Senator from Maryland [Mr. GROOME] informs 
me that the proposition of $2 a ton was voted on last night. 

Mr. CONGER. There was a vote on the proposition for $2 a ton on 
pig-iron, the first of iron. That was rejected by the Senate. We 
came then to iron in and rods, the higher class, and now comes the 
proposition upon rolled or hammered bar-iron, the usual iron of use in 
the country in the hard ware stores and forall the purposes of the country. 
The Senator spoke of the additional value at $4 of pig-iron. It is va- 
riously estimated at from $4 to $6, the cost of the first change of iron 
ore into iron. : 

Mr. MORGAN. I should like to say to the Senator from Michigan 
that after you have produced pig-iron by the use of charcoal the main 
part of the expense is overcome; from that time forward it is just as 
easy to perfect one description as the other in the rolling-mill. 

Mr. CONGER. If I had time I should be glad to show the Senator 
the additional cost of each stage of operation: the first, smelting of char- 
coal-iron into the rough pig; the second, smelting of charcoal-ironinto 
the blooms on the hammered material. 

Mr. MORGAN. That is done merely by puddling, just as it is in 

rd to mineral-coal establishments. 

Mr. CONGER. It must be more than a mixture with charcoal inall 
‘the processes, else the impurities of the coal mix with the iron. In 
that stage, and in all the stages, the heating for rolling or for hammer- 
ing, or for drawing into rods, each successive stage where the iron is 
heated in furnaces for the forge, charcoal only is used. I can not tell 
where they are, but I had here the number of bushels to the ton re- 
quired to reduce the iron ore to pig charcoal-iron; the number of bushels 
to the ton to reduce it to that further stage in which it is hammered 
out into slabs or blooms (I am not speaking of the labor of doing this 
by the machinery) ; the further amount of charcoal to roll it into bars, 
from that to rolling it into smaller bars and into rods, whatever the 
process is. With each successive heating the increased expense and 
the loss of the iron proportionate is continually going from pig up to 
the finest process. 

You may take a rod a quarter of an inch in diameter and heat it 
again and roll it down to three-eighths, and even then, after having 
gone through all the processes of being refined and purified from its 
impurities, there is still aloss, a continual loss, by every heating of the 
iron, and the t expense in addition is the charcoal. I had a state- 
ment, which I regret I have not been able to find among my papers, 
showing the expense of each successive process from the pig to the ham- 
mered iron, or to the bloom or to the slab, from that to the rolled metal 
of the large size, from that to the rolled metal of the smaller size, and so on 
until it comes down to the smallest class of iron in rods, one-quarter of 
an inch thick or five-eighths, as it is usually rolled before it is converted 
into wire and screws and other materials. Unfortunately I can not 
from memory recall these details, but I do know that when this iron 
has reached the shape of bars and rods it is worth more than one or two 
of the lower classes of steel, like railroad steel bars and things of that 
kind. It is worth more in the market any time and everywhere when 
it has reached the stage of bars and rods, twice as much as mineral-coal 
iron in the same 

The duty of $2 a ton on that class of iron is entirely inadequate. The 
charcoal-men and their representatives have asked me to offer an amend- 
ment for $3 a ton on pig-iron. Knowing the temper of the Senate and 
the difficulty with which they take up things that had not thesanction 
either of the Tariff ission or of their own committee, I myself re- 
duced it, as the Senate may remember, after it had been sent to the 
desk, to $2, hoping to get something like half a cent a pound on this 
higher eof manufacture. I am ing to reduce that to $11 a ton 
rather have no protection at all, for I am laboring for some pro- 
tection. I would be willing to say $8, $7, $6, $5, and when I said it 


an in- 
terest that I have myself to the best of my ability endeavored to repre- 
sent here, and turning to those who have trusted to me somewhat and 
telling them that I gave up at least half their request. 

Mr. HOAR. My impression is that the first time it was proposed to 
make this distinction as between charcoal-iron and other iron was in 


my cheek would burn with shame, as it does now, for fo’ 


the tariff which was pro under the leadership of General Schenck 


to | in the House, between 1871 and 1873. My impression is that $5 or $6 


aton was what they agreed to ask at that time. I remember that Mr. 
Armstrong, of Pennsylvania, made a motion to amend, and it was lost 
by a tie vote in the House. 

Mr. CONGER. That was an effort made then to do this, but the Sen- 
ator will remember that that bill was nibbled to death, as its author 
said, by pismires, and was destroyed. One of the influences that de- 
stroyed that bill and that compelled me to vote against it, though I 
approved of it generally, was that such interests as charcoal-iron and 
other interests pretending to be embodied in that bill met with only 
a nominal protection. 

Ihavespoken of the charcoal-burners in the forest in the mak- 
ing of charcoal. I want to say here that it is almost all labor, more than 
any other kind of iron, and it is that class of laborers, remote, unknown, 
unfriended, who neither can speak for themselves, nor have, as I wish 
they might have, some more powerful advocate on this floor, for whom 
this protection is asked, with this industry languishing. In 1872 there 
was not half the production of charcoal-iron, as is shown by the table 
before me, that there is to-day. The furnacesall had occupation then; 
they were not going to ruin then as they are now. In 1872, if the Sen- 
ator’s recollection is correct, $7a ton was asked, and I think that was it. 

Mr. HOAR. I think it was $6, but I would not be perfectly sure. 

Mr. CONGER. In order to meet reasonably, and give an opportuni 
to those who are willing to give some protection to this, I will modi 
my amendment not to come down to what would be a small protection 
to pig-iron in its advanced stage, but to a portion of what should be for 
the increased value of the iron at the stage where this applies, I mean 
bars and rods. I will change my amendment and make it $7, for since 
it is spoken of my recollection is that it was $7 that was agreed upon 
in the tariff bill alluded to by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MORGAN. I will move to amend that by making it $5 a ton. 

Mr. CONGER. The Senator proposes to change it from half a cent 
a pound to $5 a ton? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CONGER. My proposition was to change it from half a cent a 
pound to $7 a ton, and I hope that may be accepted. 


Mr. SAULSBURY. I should like to ask the tor what is the dif- 
ference under the existing law between the different kinds of iron man- 
by anthracite and other coal? 


Mr. CONGER. There is no difference at all. This higher class of 
iron is put in its importation with the lowest quality of English pig. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Do I understand the Senator to say that there 
is a much larger manufacture now than there was in 1872 under that 
condition of the law? 

Mr. CONGER. Yes, sir. I will submit the following tables for the 
information of the Senate: 


Table showing the active and idle charcoal-furnaces on December 31, 1881, 
the product of each State, and the order of prominence. 


Number. 


1 7 17 187,043 
2 10 24 605.109 
3 12 25| 51,908 
4 5 7 47,702 
5 2 9 44,291 
6 5 4| 43,241 
7 7 10 30,467 
8 2 8 28,483 
9 1 4 10 27,626 
10 12 7 19,046 
11 31 21 10| 19,088 
12 20 15 5| 16,778 
13 8 5 3| 13,404 
l4 11 4| 12,360 
15 11 1 7,442 
16 1 |. 1 6,100 
17 1 * 1 4.414 
18 1 1 4.400 
19 1 1 3.000 
20 11 1 2,796 
21 5 1 1.200 
22 1 — 1 .2⁰⁰ 
23 7 1 800 
24 1 rar 
25 IJ 


* Made charcoal-iron only. 
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Production of charcoal pig-iron from 1872 to 1881, by States, in tons of 2,000 pounds. 


1881. 
Maine.. — 780 1,661 046 002 1,960 1,190 1,240 8,578 4,400 
Bee 2,000 2,100 3.450 2 $00 #30 210 585 625 1,800 21796 
12.80 15,704 17,77 10,115 5,040 2,904 1,426 5,010 9,862 12, 360 
22,700 | 26,977 | 14.518 10,880| 10,160] 14,443| 15,880 16,759 22,583 28, 483 
19,812 29,8290 28,28 11,496 8.05 186.583 15,782 138,129 27,844 30,467 
45,083 | 5,81 40,978| 34491| 23.099 9,636 | 29,360| 35,895 | 43,374 51, 908 
29,044 | 30,315 | 25,003 1,150 13,883 17,884 17,782| 19,74 33,050 27, 626 
21,445 | 22:475| 3.451 15,396 7,350 6, 193 6, 333 70 4.043 19,038 
1,073 1,432 1,340 800 400 PO RRS EERIE ORES 800 
isa) d aee) ios) 2m7) 24241 ami) arar) want 
288 619 280 2 426 525 |... 400 2.500 3.000 
950 1,950 3, 400 1, 100 300 1,250 200 3.245 1.200 
39,609 22,219 38,644 22,297 17.214 17,004 12,736 A1, 174 16.778 
34.00 34,882 27,27 18.011 10,068 11.208 7,567 16,675 19.040 
EER 95,622 | 100,498 | 92-835 61,971 48,931| 22,117 43,445 69,190 66, 169 
1 2, 100 1,700 1,678 1.20 eee 
88,80 113,975 128,900 101,85 82,477 75,216 101,580 134,44 187,043 
27,70 88.880 28.973 28,88 2,21 2.205 31,430 | 22,913 47,702 
45,589 | 39,536 49,06 39,786 24,113 28,560 17,837 | 15,769 43, 241 
IN) eee, 2,500 1,000 188 —— 2.500 — $109 


Twenty-six States and one Territory made pig-iron in 1881. Colo- 


rado, California, and Washington Territory each made pig-iron in that 
year for the first time, while North Carolina, which had not made pig- 
iron since 1877, resumed its place in the list 1 States. Min- 
nesota first commenced to make pig-iron in 1880, and in 1881 the ac- 
tivity of its solitary furnace was continued. 

Thus it will be seen in 1881, as I stated last night, the total number 
of furnaces was two hundred and seventy-four, and there were in blast, 
while the relative proportion remains about the same, one hundred and 
fifty-one, and not active one hundred and twenty-three, almost half 
idle. This was a year ago last December. I am informed that some 
more of these blast-furnaces have gone out of operation, that nobody 
pretends to rebuild or to build up furnaces, however much iron there 
may be in the neighborhood and however much there may be of forest 
that people are ready to convert into charcoal in making their farms and 
building their houses. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MorGAan] to the amendment of the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. ConGER]. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be reported. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. It is proposed to amend the amendment 
as modified by striking out ‘‘7’’ and inserting ‘‘5;’’ so as to read: 85 
per ton.“ 

Mr. CONGER. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CONGER. Although a little out of order, upon consultation 
with others I will not press my own amendment, but will accept the 
modification proposed by the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Then we ought to begin again with the roll-call. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is the call for the yeas and nays with- 
drawn? 

Mr. CONGER. If the Senate is willing to begin again. 

Several SENATORS. Oh, yes. 

Mr. CONGER. I would not desire to imperil in any sense some pro- 
tection to this interest, and on the suggestion of others I will accept the 
amendment of the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HOAR. I suppose we shall have to set aside the call by unani- 
mous consent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is the call for the yeas and nays set 
aside by unanimous consent? The Chair hears no objection, and it is 
set aside. The question is on the adoption of the amendment of the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. CONGER] as modified, he having accepted 
the amendment of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN]. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Before the vote is taken I should like to make 
an inquiry of the Senator from Michigan, because I want to vote intel- 
ligently on this subject and do what is right. Ido not know myself 
the difference between the price of iron which is manufactured by char- 
coal and the prices of iron manufactured by anthracite coal. 

Mr. CON GER. Icould not find the statement which I thought would 
give some light to the Senate on it, but I say that by the representa- 
tives of this industry in the first stage of pig charcoal-iron the difference 


E 


IL 
* 
Ri 


1.200 
688, 838 


797 1,273,024 | 1,807, 651 
— Se — 227.85 
1,191, 092 1. 488, 978 1. 950, 205 


2,577,361 | 3,070,875 | 4,295, 414 


was, according to the locality; and perhaps other from 
$4 to $6 a ton: and that when it is advanced to the ae tae 
difference between the two increases with each process in greater pro- 
portion, until when you reach the finer grades of rods and of bars that 
are used throughout this country, it is worth more than double bars of 
iron of the same shape made by mineral coal. I think I am safe in say- 
ing that it is worth double when it is advanced to that higher grade of 
production. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Then I should like to ask the Senator if there 
is no compensation for the difference in the cost of the manufacture in 
the price which the two articles bring? 

Mr. CONGER. There is a difference in the price, but now Russian 
iron and Swedish iron and Norw iron and some little Scotch 
iron, as my tables show, of this higher grade of bar-rods, is brought into 
this country. It is good iron. Swedish iron y is good iron. 
It is free from phosphorus and free from sulphur, and has all the fibrous 
qualities, the softness, of our best iron. It is brought here without any 
higher duty than what is called the rotten English iron, either as pig 
or in its higher production. Everybody knows that the English rail- 
road-iron has been, whatever it may be now, the lowest grade of rail- 
road-iron, and that hammered and rolled bars of ish iron are the 
poorest that come into this country. Swede and Russian is more like 
our own, but it comes in at exactly the same duty as the poorer quality 
of bars that are brought from abroad. We think that there should be 
this additional duty. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. ConGER] as modified by the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Moana [Putting the question.] The “ayes” 
seem to have it. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Lask forthe yeas and nays ontheamendment. This 
increase is not demanded by anybody in the country I know of except 
a few gentlemen representing a certain portion of the charcoal-iron in- 
terest. The pig-iron men in my State do not want it; the 
Tariff Commission has not reported it; the Finance Committee has not 
recommended it. There are certain qualities of the Swedish iron that 
the people must have, because there is none like it in this country; 
and it is proposed to make an addition of $5 per ton to the price of that 
iron. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I know in my own State the representatives of 
this interest there say that it is necessary that this duty should be im- 

for their protection. An enterprise is springing up there at the 
head of Lake Superior. The duty proposed by the amendment of the 
Senator from Michigan is one that is necessary to the protection of this 
interest. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The charcoal pig has been produced in my State 
for more than one hundred years, and the wood is costlier there than 
it is out in the West. They are taking the third crop of wood from 
the mountains to make this iron. They have not asked for a cent of 
additional protection. There is another interest also in my State, and 
that is the consumers of certain characters of charcoal-iron, bar-iron, 
and some descriptions of that sort, whichare converted into edged tools 
and convérted into crucible steel, and they are against any increase of 
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Mr. CONGER. There has been lying on the Senator’s table, and 
was relaid there time and time again for the last month, a request of 
the charcoal manufacturers throngh their agents, giving the amount of 
production and the number of furnaces in every State where iron is, 
signed by the committee of the National Charcoal-Iron Man 
some of whom I believe are from the Senator’s State, calling his atten- 
tion to it. He says he never has heard of this. It has been urged 
here. While the bill was in Committee of the Whole I made this prop- 
osition, partly discussed it in the presence of the Senator, stated this 

nest; and indeed the charcoal-men of the United States ask that 
this amendment be submitted. They say: 
respectful tition your honorable body that a provision be 
eee ot the ron fi sors in Schedule C to read in effect how: 

Provided, That all iron bars, blooms, slabs, bikets, or sizes or shapes of any 
kind, manufactured with charcoal as fuel, shall be subject to the same duty as 
is imposed upon the same sizes or shapes of steel of the same value. 

I did not expect the Senator would hear the voices of these men in 
the forests and in the wilderness. There are but few men who can get 
the ear of that class of people; but here are responsible names; they are 
the representatives of this interest; they come here and propose a tariff 
far higher than I have proposed anywhere, and request Congress to act 
upon itorsomething likeitinsubstance. Hereis Mr. George B. Wiest- 
ling, chairman, a venerable German-American, who has been standing 
to my knowledge at the door of the Committee on Finance begging for 
an opportunity as chairman of that association to come in and have five 
minutes, and when he failed day after day he was willing to accept some 
humble poor instrument to make his wishes known here, and came to me. 
Mr. J. C. Fuller also has been here day after day; Mr. C. E. Coffin, Mr. 
B. F. Morrett, H. H. Seidel, W. M. Kaufman, A. McAllister, H. R. Cur- 
tin, George Valentine, A. G. Curtin, jr., F. McCoy; B. Lauth, whom I 
have met here; Cary W. Ahl, S. Schmucker, W. H. Woodward, com- 
mittee of National Charcoal-iron Manufacturers. 

There are other statements here whieh I have read of the amount of 
coal made, the number of furnaces in each State, the number idle and 
the number in operation, but I will not prolong this. If there was a 
pin-head likel¥ to fall off and a woman asked attention to it, she would 
be heard from. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I should like to reply in a word to that. The Sen- 
ator says that he did not expect me to respond to the wood-choppers, 
&c. I care very little for that style of argument. There are ten large 
charcoal-furnaces in my State. Able men run them; intelligent work- 
men are there; and I repeat that not one single letter or mes- 
sage of any description has come from anybody connected with them 
asking any addition to the duties upon charcoal-iron, and the Senator 
himself knows very well that Connecticut men are quite likely to know 
when they ought to be heard. I not only have failed to hear from 
them, but I have failed to get from them any response to requests of 
any desire that the duties upon imports of that kind should be in- 
creased. I am ready to hear from the hundreds, if not some thousands, 
of men engaged in that business in my State, and if they demand it I 
am ready to listen to their reasoning and work for it, Moreover, there 
are very large interests in my State engaged in the consumption of 
charcoal-iron of various classes; they must have it for fine steel tools, 
and there are certain kinds that they can not get here at home; they 
must get them from Sweden, where a very remarkable kind of ore is 
produced, where the whole work is done under the sharpest govern- 
mental supervision, resulting in a certain class of iron that is not 
equaled in this country and can not be equaled anywhere. 

If you are not content with the existing duty but insist on a heavy 
tariff you throw another advantage into the hands of the English steel- 
tool makers, because they get all their Swedish iron absolutely free of 
duty and they come in here and compete with us. This is quite as 
much an amendment for the protection of the English makers of steel 
and workers in steel tools as it is for the protection of the charcoal 
furnaces. 

This charcoal pig fhe Senator speaks of commands itself a superior 
price in the market the moment it isshown. There is just as much 
difference as there is between an eel and a shad in the fish-market or 
between different brands of flour, and people cheerfully give the addi- 
tional price for charcoal pig, and it commands that price without the 
necessity of a tariff. It commands a higher price than the ordinary 
kinds of pig-iron or charcoal-iron of any description, 

I repeat, and this is the last word I will say: first, there is no name 
on that list of anybody in Connecticut, and my information on the 
subject comes chiefly from there; in the second place there is nothing 
in the Tariff Commission report desiring any such increase of duty; in 
the third place, the Finance Committee does not recommend it and 
has had no application to it to urge it. 

Mr. DAWES. Charcoal-iron is consumed to a considerable extent 
in Massachusetts, and to some extent is made in Massachusetts. There- 
fore it is that the proper relation between the production of charcoal- 
iron and its consumption would be likely to interest my constituents. 
I had supposed that it was possible to arrange these duties upon some 
kind of principle, and I have been obliged sometimes in the effort to 


cast my vote here, guided as I supposed by the principles which should 
govern us, to do what some of my constituents thought was against 
their in and sometimes to act without any promotion by my 
action of the interests of my constituents. 

The charcoal-iron to which the Senator from Connecticut alludes, the 
whole system of the manufactureof pig-iron by charcoal, runs through 
Western Connecticut and Western Massach the same thing. Ican 
very well understand, if I know anything about that manufacture, why 
it is that the manufacturers in Connecticut are indifferent on this ques- 
tion. There is a peculiarity in the character of the charcoal-iron of 
Connecticut and of Western Massachusetts—all one, and as far as that is 
concerned all owned by one set of men—which commands its own price 
in the market. Nothing amazed me more than when a few years ago 
I went about the State of Pennsylvania and saw the ore and the coal 
and the flux all within a stone’s-throw of the furnaces, and the trains 
taking the oreand the other directly from the mouth of the mine to the 
furnace, and at the other end the railroad iron coming out. I was 
amazed to understand how it was that in Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
where our ore is gathered from a distance and in many instances carted 
up to the furnace, and where our fuel is gathered from off the mount- 
ains, sparsely wooded, and brought from somewhere else along distance, 
and so with the flux, we may still manufacture iron and compete with 
the natural advantages of Pennsylvania, But when I come to under- 
stand the difference that surrounds the manufacture in New England, 
the advantage that the manufacturer has thereat every step, I begin to 
understand why it is that he does not care to have any difference made 
between his iron and the iron made by mineral coal. 

If there is any truth in the argument of the Senator from Michi 
I think we are bound to recognize it in the imposition of these duties. 
It does cost more in labor and in fuel, it does produce a more valu- 
able article on the market ; and yet to adhere strictly to the rule that 
the duty shall be precisely the same upon the charcoal-iron and upon 
the mineral-coal iron is to shut our eyes to any principle upon which 
the tariff should be adjusted. While it may cost a little more to the 
manufacturer in the use of higher grades of iron in my State andin 
Connecticut to have a distinction imposed, still in my opinion when 
we come here and insist upon such an adjustment of tariff duties as will 
recognize the different degrees of labor required for the production of 
the article, we can not resist it in our own case. 

My only trouble about the amendment now offered by the Senator 
from Michigan is that in my opinion it istoogreatadistinction. There 
ought to be a distinction; there has been always an effort to obtain that 
distinction in any tariff bill that has ever been discussed since I have 
been in Congress. I observe ina bill on my table, originating in another 
branch, there is a distinction of $2.60 or $2.70, and I suggest to the Sen- 
ator from Michigan to further modify his amendment and make that 
distinction so as to fix the rate at $3. ton; and while that will make an 
almost imperceptible difference in the consumption in Connecticut and 
Massachusetts, it will make a distinction which recognizes the difference 
in labor and in cost in the production of charcoal-iron over the coal-iron. 
I suggest to the Senator a further modification of his amendment to $3 
per ton. That is in my opinion as high as the distinction ought to be 
made, and that will to some extent recognize and take care of the labor 
there is ina ton of charcoal-iron over and above a ton of anthracite-iron. 

Mr. CONGER. I started on a proposition for $11.20 after the fullest 
consultation with four or five men who could answer all questions, which 
I could not, as to price, and cost, and value. It was to meet the views 
of others rather than not to have any protection, that I assented to the 
proposition of the Senator from Alabama for $5. That is less than half 
what it ought to be by the rules and principles we have adopted. For 
myself I cannot desert further the trust that has been reposed in me to 
bring this before the Senate. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator will allow me to call his attention to the 
fact that the amendment proposed to the Schenck tariff bill by Mr. 
Armstrong, of Pennsylvania, was a quarter of a cent a pound, which is 
Dary exactly the same as the present amendment. It is $5.60 ex- 

y. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President, in all these matters I desire to do what 
seems to be right and fair with reference to the different interests to be 
affected by the bill. My diffculty in this matteris just this: I believe 
there is an additional costin the manufacture of charcoal-iron. If it 
could be stated here what that cost is, I should be willing to add to 
the duty on mineral-coal iron a fair proportion of that cost in the duty 
on -iron; but the difficulty about it is that neither the Senator 
from Michigan nor any member of the Finance Committee nor any one 
else tells us how much it costs to make the charcoal-iron in bars—in 
that form—over what it does to make the iron from mineral coal in 
that form. I say here that if I can have any light on that subject as 


to the increased cost, I am willing to take a fair proportion of that cost 
and add it to the duty on mineral-coal iron. I think that $5 a ton 
must betoomuch. That is about 30 per cent. on $16. We have sup- 
posed here that 35 per cent. was a fair protection for labor, and it seems 
to me there can be no such difference as that. I will not stand here 
and refuse my vote to a fair additional duty on charcoal-iron if I know 
what that duty is; but it strikes me that $5 is too much. 
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Mr. SHERMAN. The House of Representative in acting upon this 
subject have imposed a duty on iron in bars or bundles of a certain 
character and description, certain squares, &c., and certain sizes, nine- 
tenths of 1 cent per pound. Then they have added to that the follow- 
ing provision: 

illets, or sizes or shapes of any kind, in the manu- 
Aurora F be subject to A duty of $22 per ton. 

Mr. PLATT. How much is nine-tenths of 1 cent per pound? 

Mr. SHERMAN. About $20 I think. At the proper time I intend 
to offer this as an amendment to the bill. The provision in the House 
bill gives an addition of between $2 and $3 a ton. I can not tell the 
difference between the value of bar-iron made by charcoal and bar-iron 
made by mineral coal. I have no information on that point. 

Mr. CONGER. It increases in the process as it is brought up to the 

igher grades. 
r. SHERMAN. I have no information about it. 

Mr. CONGER. It seems to me that everybody is willing to dosome- 
thing to come down and take something else, to take the House bill 
here. If the Senator had read the debates in the House he would have 
seen that they intended to give a substantial advance to charcoal-iron. 
Five dollars is certainly small enough for anybody here, and I ask for 
a vote upon that. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, in adjusting the protection that neces- 
sarily results as an incident from a revenue tariff, I am disposed to try 
to divide it as justly as possible among all commodities and interests that 
are to be taxed; and on this iron question lam ready to vote whatever is 
reasonable in adjusting the tariff on the different grades of iron. I am 
not prepared, however, to vote for the proposition of the Senator from 
Michigan. There is a difference in the costof making pig-iron of coke 
and of charcoal. As I understand it the difference in cost is from $3 
to $4 per ton. The iron made of charcoal isa tougher and better grade 
of iron, used for making car-wheels and in various manufactures where 
it is necessary to have the toughest and best grades of iron. While it 
costs more to make it it readily commands more in the market. I think 
that is the reason why we have not heard an attempt through the Tariff 
Commission or through the committees or otherwise for an increase of 
the tariff on charcoal-iron as compared with pig-iron; it is that while 
it costs more to make it, it is worth more in the market, and therefore 
the compensation to the manufacturer is as great. 

Again, we can not draw all the attenuated lines of distinction that 
may be in the imagination of some person here or outside of Congress on 
thesesubjects. I think there is not as much difference between the value 
of coke-iron and charcoal-iron as there is between the value of pig-iron 
and steel or wrought scrap-iron. I tried very hard to get an increase of 
tariff on steel scrap or wrought scrap over pot-metal or pig-iron, but the 
Senate were unable to see the distinction, and on more than one occasion 
promptly voted down my proposition. While there are 231,000 tons a 
year, taking last year as the standard, of good tough wrought iron and 
steel in pieces not more than two feet long that come into the United 
States, we have refused to draw any distinction in imposing a tariff be- 
tween them and pig-metal. We put it all at $6 or $6.50 a ton; $6 on 
the first roll, $6.50 on the final roll. 

I submit respectfully that there is not the same difference between 
the price of charcoal-pig and coke-pig that there is between the price 
of pig and wrought scrap or steel scrap, that all comes in at the same 
duty. Therefore I think we had better let it all stand at the same rate, 
and make no discrimination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GARLAND in the chair). The 
question is on the amendment of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. CoN- 
GER] as modified, on which the yeas and nays have been called for by 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY]. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BUTLER (when his name was called). 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON]. 

Mr. GARLAND Ea his name was called). Iam paired withthe 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS]. 

Mr. HILL (when his name was called), 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. WALKER]. 

Mr. RANSOM (when his name was called). 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. LOGAN]. 

Mr. VEST (when his name was called). I am paired with the Sena- 
tor from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. BARROW. On this vote I am paired with the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. BLAIR]. If he were present, Ishould vote “‘nay.” 

Mr. MITCHELL. I am paired with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 


I am paired with the 


I am paired with the Sen- 
Iam paired with the 


JOHNSTON]. If he were present, I should vote yea.“ 

The result was announced—yeas 20, nays 27; as follows: 

YEAS—20. 
Anthony, Frye, McMillan, Sawyer, 
Hale. McPherson, Sewell, 

Cameron of Wis., Harrison, Miller of N. V., Sherman, 
Conger, Hoar, Mo. Tabor, 
—— Kellogg, Pugh, Windom. 


NAYS—27. 
Allison, Farley, Jackson, Rollins, 
Bayard, 4 Jonas, z 
A Grover, Jones of Florida, Slater, 
Brown, n. ey, V 
n, ore Van Wyck, 
Cockrell, Hawley, Pendleton, Voorhees. 
Coke, Ingalls, Platt, 
ABSENT—29, 
Aldrich, Fair, 5 Ransom, 
55 ery å Lapham, oes 
5 an 
Butler, rman, Mobil, Walker, 
Cameron of Pa., Groome, Mahone Williams. 
Davis of III. Hill, Miller of Ual., 
Davis of W. Va., Johnston. Mitchell, 
Edmunds, Jones of Nev., Plumb, 
So the amendment was rejected. 
Mr. CONGER. I move to insert 83.“ Iam struggling along to 
get what I can. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment now offered by the 
Senator from Michigan will be reported. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. After line 551 it is proposed to insert the 
following additional proviso: 

Provided further, That on all iron manufactured with charcoal as fuel further 
advanced in manufacture than iron in pigs, there shall be $3 for e ton addi- 
tional to the duty imposed on the same manufactured with other fue 

Mr. CONGER. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MORRILL. I wish to say to the Senator from Michigan that 
as near as I can ascertain as to the difference in value $2 would per- 
haps be a proper difference to make, and I hope he will make it 82. I 
think then the Senate will be entirely satisfied to adopt it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Con- 
GER 


The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BARROW (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. BLAIR]. 

Mr. GARLAND (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS]. 


Mr. MILLER, of California (when his name was called). Iam paired 
with my colleague [Mr. FARLEY]. 
Mr. MITCHELL (when his name was called). I am pai with 


the Senator from Virginia [Mr.Jounston]. If he were present, I should 
vote ét en. 

Mr. RANSOM (when his name was called). 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Loan]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Iam paired with my colleague [Mr. Harrison], 
who is temporarily absent from the Senate. 

The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 19; as follows: 


I am paired with the 


YEAS—27. 
Aldrich, Frye, McMillan, Rollins, 
Anthony, Groome, McPherson, Sawyer, 
Call, Hale, Miller of N. Y., Sewell, 
Cameron of Wis., Hill. Morgan, Sherman, 

nger, Hoar, Morrill, Tabor, 

Davis of W. Va Jonas, Platt, Windom, 
Dawes, Kellogg. Pugh, 

NAYS—19. 
Allison, Farley, Ingalls, Saulsbury, 
Bayard, George, Jackson, Sites) 
Beck, Hampton, Jones of Florida, Vance, 
Brown, H: i ey, Walker. 
Coke, Hawley, Pendleton, 

ABSENT—30. 
Barrow, Fair, Lamar, Ransom, 
Blair, Ferry, Lapham, Saunders, 
Butler, Garland, — Van Wyck, 
Camden, Gorman, MeDill, Vest, 
Cameron of Pa., Grover, Mahone, Voorhees, 
II. Harrison, Miller of Cal., Williams. 

Davis of III., Johnston, Mitchell, 
Edmunds, Jones of Nevada, Plumb, 


So the amendment was agreed to. 4 

Mr. SEWELL. I desire to offer an amendment to the jute sched- 
ule. The Senate has adopted the following paragraphs on manufact- 
ured goods from jute, beginning at line 1300, on page 57: 

Brown and bleached linens, ducks, canvas, paddings, cot-bottoms, diapers, 
crash, huckabacks, handkerchiefs, lawns, or other manufactures of flax, 2 
or hemp, or of which flax, jute, or hemp shall be the component material o 
chief value, not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 35 per cent. ad 
valorem ; and like manufactures of jute butts, or in which jute butts shall be 
the component material of chief value, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

Flax, p, and jute yarns, for carpets, valued at 24 cents or less per pound 30 
p% cent. ad valorem; valued at above 24 cents per pound, 35 per cent. ad va- 

orem. 


Flax or linen thread, twine, and pack thread and all manufactures of flax, or of 
which flax shall be the component material of chief value, not specially enumer- 
ated or provided for in this act, 40 per cent. ad valorem. 

Flax or linen laces and inse embroideries, or manufactures of linen, if 
embroidered or tamboured in the or otherwise, by machinery or with 
needle, or other process, and not specially ——— or provided for in this 
act, 30 per cent. ad valorem. 
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Burlaps, not sixty inches in width, of flax, jute, or hemp, or of which 
flax, jute, or hemp, or either of them, shall be the component material of chief 
value (except ae as may be suitable for bagging for cotton), 30 per cent. ad va- 


lorem. 

Oil-cloths and oil-cloth foundations or floor-cloth canvas or burlaps,exceeding 
sixty inches in width, made of flax, jute, or hemp, or of which flax, jute, or hemp. 
oreither of them, shall be the component material of chief value, 40 per cent. ad 
valorem. 


I will state to the Senate that the latter article, oil-cloth foundations, 
is practically not made in this country at the present time; that the 
bulk of the goods made from jute comes in under the paragraph com- 
mencing in line 1323, burlaps, &c., and at an ad valorem duty of 30 per 
cent. In line 1296 the article of jute itself is put at $15 a ton. I think 
the Senate fixed the rate on the manufactured article on the supposition 
that jute at $15 per ton was only, as stated in the statistics, an ad va- 
lorem of 16 per cent. If Senators will refer to the table they will find 
the statistics made up of jute butts, 53,198 tons; jute and sunn, 8,670 
tons; sisal grass and other vegetable substances, 18,805 tons; the jute 
butts coming in at $6 a ton and the others at $15 a ton, making, ac- 
cording to this statement, an ad valorem duty of 16.09 per cent. 

I have here the invoices of reputable houses in New York of jute 
lately purchased in Calcutta, and I have the quotations received by tel- 
egram, sworn to within a week, of the price of jute at Calcutta. The 
specifications of jute in that market are fully as reliable and as easily 
to be ascertained as the different es of cotton at Savannah and New 
Orleans. The quotation for the first class is 23} rupees per bale, mak- 
ing $52.64 per ton; the next class is 18} rupees per bale, making $41.44 
per ton; and the third, 13 rupees per bale, making $29.12 per ton. In 
the first case the ad valorem equivalent of $15 per ton would be 29 per 
cent.; in the next, 33 per cent.; and in the next, 46 per cent. and a 
fraction, the whole being an average of 36 per cent. 

I submit to the Senate that where the manufactured article is only 
taxed about 30 cent. there should not be at least 35 per cent. on the 
raw material. I move to insert in line 1298 20 per cent. ad valorem ” 
instead of ‘‘ $15 per ton.“ 

Mr. COCKRELL. I desire to state simply that I was unavoidably 
called out of the Senate Chamber just after the first vote on the propo- 
sition to increase the tariff rates on charcoal-iron, and voted on that 
„nay; and it would have given me a great deal of pleasure if I had 
been here to have voted ‘“‘nay” on the second proposition, but not 
being in the Senate Chamber I did not know it. I should have voted 
‘nay had I been present. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I owe the Senator an apology, because we were 
paired, with permission to me to vote ‘‘nay,’’ and I should have an- 
nounced the pair and stated that I had the permission, but as I knew 
it to be in accord with the wishes of the Senator, I cast my vote, omit- 
ting to make the announcement. 

Mr. COCKRELL. It would not have made any difference in the re- 
sult had my vote been recorded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. SEWELL] will be reported. 

The AcTING SECRETARY. In line 1298 it is proposed to strike out 
815 per ton“ and to insert 20 per cent. ad valorem;’’ so as to make 
the clause read— 

ute, sunn, sisal and other v. le substances not ally enumer- 
Pie po provided forint this act, 20 — ad valorem, sci f 

Mr. COCKRELL. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CONGER. I desire to be informed by some one who knows 
whether this proposed amendment is an increase of duty or not? 

Mr. SEWELL. [I stated to the Senate that the proposed amendment 
is a decrease of 15 per cent. at least; nearer 20 per cent.; and that it is 
absolutely necessitated by the rate fixed upon the manufactured arti- 
cle. Fifteen dollars per ton is now more than the rate fixed on the 
manufactured article, and it is absolutely necessary, in order to continue 
the manufacture in this country, that we should bring down the duty 
on the raw material a little below that on the manufactured article. 

Mr. BAYARD. I should certainly be very unwilling to refuse a just 
arrangement of this tariff when a defect had been pointed out. I must 
confess that if the statements now brought before me, and which I shall 
submit to the Senate, are true, unless we shall change the present rela- 
tive duties upon jute and upon goods manufactured of jute, we shall in 
effect be giving a protective tax to the foreign manufacturer. 

A gentleman concerned in the manufacture of jute and of sisal bur- 
lap bags in New York writes to me that when the specific duty of $15 
per ton on jute was imposed under the old law, jute was worth from 5 
pence to 6 pence, sterling, per pound, and to-day jute is only worth in 
Calcutta 2 cents per pound, and yet the specific duty of $15 per ton re- 
mains unchanged. He also states that at the present values the aver- 
age duty upon the raw jute amounts to 36 per cent. ad valorem, and 
that the duty on the manufactures, on thegoods made from jute, is 30 
per cent. ad valorem. Surely that can not be approved. I have no 
doubt that the tariffis filled with a many inequalities and ini- 
peng and wherever they occur I should like to lend my aid to remedy 
them. 

It certainly is not justifiable to tax the raw material higher than you 
tax the manufactured product. We can not stand upon that. I donot 
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care what may be the theory of trade that a member of the Senate may 
adopt, free-trader or protectionist can find no justification for that con- 
dition. There is a common sense and a justice upon the basis of which 
all men will stand, and on one of those positions I think no one will be 
found to defend a higher duty upon a raw material than upon its manu- 
factured product. ‘ 

Leaving quite out all that has been said of the advantage of free jute 
or the like, I can understand that in a great many respects that would 
be an injustice to other substances which are substitutes for jute or for 
which jute may be substituted. Still I think, in the face of these facts, 
if these are facts, a readjustment of the schedule should be had, first, 
upon the raw material of jute, and next upon the articles manufactured 
from it, so that the raw material shall have a lower duty fixed upon its 
introduction than the manufactured article. That is all I have to say. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President, while invoices can be found no doubt 
upon valuable qualities of goods that will show a greater rate ad va- 
lorem than the real rate, there have either been t frauds practiced 
upon the Treasury—and I do not see under thespecific rate how that could 
well be—or there are very many delusive statements made here. Fif- 
teen dollars a ton is now the rate specific. There isno undervaluation, 
no cheating, no fraud to be suspectedin to specifics, and yet the 
value of jute that was imported during the fiscal year was $623,115, 
and the amount received at the custom-house was $130,062, or 20 per 
cent. ad valorem. The importations of jute, sisal grass, and other sub- 
stances (so as to class everything) were $1,942,783, and the amount of 
tax received was $282,086, or a protection of under 15 per cent., the av- 
erage being 16.09 per cent. 

There are the official figures, the values, the amount of duty received, 
$15 per ton, and the Government officers have either made false reports, 
which I do not suppose anybody assumes that they have, or the state- 
ment that we are paying more on the raw material than is allowed on 
the manufactured article is certainly a great mistake, because 35 per 
cent. is allowed on the manufactured article in the present bill, and the 
values and the amounts received show that the duty on the raw mate- 
rial is between 15 and 20 per cent., and the official report shows it to 
be 16.09 per cent. 

Mr. MORRILL. The Senator has included jute butts. 

Mr. BECK. No; I beg pardon. I did not; I left jute butts out. Their 
importation was $1,965,644, and they brought in $319,190 of duty. 
They are at a higher percen 

Mr. MORRILL. But the 16.09 per cent. is the average, including 
jute butts. 

Mr. BECK. I took jute and sunn proper, and the value of the im- 
portations was $623,115. 

Mr. MORRILL, Let me say to the Senator that on jute and sunn 
and sisal grass the amount of valuation is $71 a ton, and 20 per cent. 
would be $14.20. 

Mr. BECK. Of jute and sunn proper $623,115, bringing about 20 
per cent., while the other makes about 15, leaving out the jute butts 
that were about 25 cent. 

Mr. SEWELL. I should like to ask the Senator from Kentucky if 
he does not think that 20 per cent. is a fair duty on this article, or if 
he wants it lower or higher? 

Mr. BECK. I want it to remain as it is, because it is a fair low tax, 
and amounts somewhere to about 16.09 per cent., as the official reports 
show and as the show. 

Mr. SEWELL. I made the positive statement from ns person- 
ally known to me, from figures which can not be doubted, that it is 30 


per cent. 

Mr. BECK. I have no objection to 20 per cent.; but when gentle- 
men rise here and say that the raw material is taxed higher than the 
manufactured article, when the manufactured article is allowed 25 per 
cent. ad valorem, and the official values are given by the Treasury De- 
partment and the amount of tax collected at $15 a ton flatly contradicts 
all their statements, I refuse to believe any invoices that may be brought 
to override official facts and figures where there is a specific tax and 
there can be no undervaluation upon it. It simply shows that these 
jute gentlemen from New Jersey who were here clamoring for free jute, 
struggling to break down all the flax industries in the Northwest, fail- 
ing in that, have changed their tactics now. I have but little faith in 
anything they say from the very change they have made. I am sorry 


to say that in to them. 
Mr. SEWELL. If the Senator from Kentucky will not believe the 
oaths of respectable gentlemen, merchants—— 


Mr. BECK. I believe the official figures. 

Mr. SEWELL. The official figures I understand are only up to the 
Ist of July last. Jute has since gone down largely in Calcutta and is 
now only worth from forty-nine to fifty-two dollars a ton. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I can not understand the position of my friend 
from Kentucky or the Senator from Ohio in this matter. It has been 
contended for by them that the duty upon jute was only 16 per cent. 
ad valorem. My colleague now offers to make it 20 per cent. ad va- 
lorem, and they still resist it. Are they still undecided, are they still 
uninformed as to what 20 per cent. ad valorem would be compared with 
815 a ton? Confronted as we are by the official statement from the ca 
tom-house department, we have the statement under oath of more than 
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twenty reputable witnesses stating that the duty upon raw jute is any- 


where from 39 to 41 per cent., dent upon the different grades of 


duty; and still the Senator from Kentucky insists upon it that the duty 
of $15 shall remain, which is greater than the duty upon the manu- 
factured goods. I wish to ask any Senator upon this floor how it is 
possible to manufacture flax, or hem or jute goods in this coun- 
try, compelled as we are to pay a higher duty upon the raw material 
than is imposed upon the manufactured product. The result will be 
that the hemp and the flax used in the country will be manufactured 
into products abroad; the jute product will come here instead of the 
raw material. The consequence will be that you will destroy all the 
industries in this country engaged in both flax and hemp as well as 
jute; your product will be brought in in goods instead of the raw ma- 
terial, and your duty will be derived from that source instead of from 
the other. Your industries will be destroyed; and if that is for the 
benefit of the country, keep up your duty on jute to $15 per ton. When 
my colleague offers the Senator from Kentucky 4 per cent. more ad va- 
lorem, an increase according to the Senator's own statement 

Mr. BECK. Oh, no; jute is 20 per cent. now; sunn and sisal grass 
14, jute butts about 22. Jute is just 20 per cent. now. I do not care 
whether you make it 20 per cent. or 15, but the charge that it is 35 per 
cent., as high as the manufactured goods, is a mistake. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The official report puts the items together, but 
by dividing them the jute duty is 20 percent. Let this question of 
veracity between reputable merchants and the custom-house depart- 
ment be settled. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GARLAND in the chair). The 
question is on the amendment of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SEWELL], on which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. COCKRELL, It is remarkably strange that the gentlemen who 
are so familiar with this matter can not explain to us exactly the effect 
of this 20 per cent. ad valorem duty now proposed by theSenator from 
New Jersey. I confess very frankly that when my friends from New 
Jersey ask an amendment to be made I have a little suspicion that it 
is an increase, because they have generally voted in that line. 

Mr. SEWELL. The Senator from Missouri asks for an explanation. 
Theexplanation is simply this: As I stated before, the present rate on 
the manufactured goods is 30 per cent., and the rate on the raw ma- 
terial is 36. I would prefer myself to have the rate on the manufact- 
ured put up and leave the raw material where it is, as I believe 
in high protection; but as Ican not get that from the Senate, I want 
to put the raw material down. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I should like to hear now how you are going to 
put the raw material down by an ad valorem tax of 20 per cent. on 

‘jute, sunn, sisal grass, and other vegetable substances, not specially 
enumerated or provided for in this act, when the tariff duty hereto- 
fore on those precise articles has been $15 per ton, and when we are 
furnished with an official statement here that these same articles under 
the same designation but under the subdivision as classified in the im- 
port schedules have paid 20 per cent. Under the head of jute and 
sunn ” we imported 8,670.83 tons, valued at $623,115 and collected an 
impost duty of $130,062.44 at $15 per ton. That is about 20 per cent. 
ad valorem. 

Mr. SEWELL. The Senatorfrom Missouri certainly was not present 
when I made this motion and made my statement, or I failed to make 
myself intelligible. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let me state my point. That is about 20 per cent. 
ad valorem. This amendment, then, would not affect that particular 
subdivision, but under the same classification to be affected I find ‘‘sisal 
grass, and other vegetable substances not enumerated, used for cordage.” 
There was an importation of 18,805.78 tons valued at $1,942,783, and 
we collected on that only $282,086.84. That is not near 20percent. ad 
valorem. I should like to see a calculation made by which you can 
realize that sum at 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. SEWELL. I will state to the Senator from Missouri that I am 
perfectly willing to have him amend my amendment by making a sub- 
division. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Wehave another item of “‘ Vegetable and fibrous 
substances not elsewhere specified ;’’ they are included here. Weim- 
ported under this head 131.10 tons valued at $30,341, and collected an 
impost duty of $3,034.10. That was 10 per cent. ad valorem. Now 
he proposes to put all these articles at a 20 per cent. ad valorem, which 
according to my calculation is a decided increase of the rate of duty on 
them. I want the Senate’s attention called particularly to this item 
of ‘‘sisal and other vegetable substances, as there were imported 
18,805.78 tons valued at $1,942,783, and we collected $282,086.84, and 
I wish him to explain to me how that amount can be realized at 20 per 
cent. ad valorem. . 

Mr. SEWELL. Now, if the Senator will allow me, I will 
my amendment so as to gratify him. Instead of substituting this per 
cent. for the $15 a ton, I will insert it on line 1296 after jute;“ so as 
to read: 

Jute, 20 per cent. ad valorem, 

Mr. SHERMAN. I had sup that on this side of the House we 
believed in the efficacy of c duties. Now, of all the articles in 
the world this is the article for a specific duty. How can you ascer- 
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tain the true value of jute in India? It is produced in India. In what 
part of that country it is produced, I do not know; probably at some 
distance from the seaboard. Under the new law that we have proposed, 
all the expense of transporting that jute from the place of production 
to the place of shipment is thrown off, and you will have to rely for 
the valne of these upon the invoice value made at the place of 
production in India. What reliance is that for a duty to be collected 
by a custom-house officer here, especially when it is a well-known fact, 
known to the Senator from New Jersey, that this jute is all shipped to 
agents in this country and the dealers here purchase it from the agents, 
and it is a well-known fact that all these goods which are shipped in 
that way are shipped at merely nominal rates and are sold at the real 
market value without respect to the invoice value. Of all things in 
the world the duty on this article ought to be specific. There seems to 
be something in this matter, because it is the third time the subject 
has been brought up. 

Mr. SEWELL. In reply to the Senator from Ohio, I would simply 
reiterate what I have stated before, that the classifications and prices of 
jute in the market of Calcutta are as well known as the different grades 
of cotton in Savannah, Charleston, or New Orleans, and you can get 
them by telegraph any day. You can order any classification you please 
and the price is just as well known. 

Mr. LOGAN. We are getting to a late hour for discussion; we have 
had sufficient for this morning, but I must say that the longer we pro- 
ceed with this bill the more astonished Iam. I have persistently and 
consistently voted here for every interest they have had, and yet there 
has not been an interest that belongs to a Western State that comes in 
conflict in the slightest degree with anything east of the range of mount- 
ains that divide the West from the East that has not been persistently 
attacked with the purpose of reducing the tariff on it for the benefit of 
other interests. This I am very sorry to see. 

Three times this attempt has been made in the Senate on the article 
of jute. It was discussed here several days ago. The flax-mills all 
over the West, and there are many of them, protest against this thing, 
and the duty was allowed to remain as it was in the old tariff law; but 
it seems that every interest that has a committee here get their inter- 
ests protected or get reductions as they desire, and the men who areat 
home attending to their business have their interests affected. 

This thing has been persistently lobbied from the time this bill came 
into the Senate to the present moment, every day and every hour, until 
finally an attempt is made to make it 20 per cent. ad valorem. Why is 
that? Twenty per cent. ad valorem is about equal in amount to the 
tariff that is on it now. Why do you wish to change it from a specific 
duty to an ad valorem duty if it produces the same revenue? Will 
some Senator explain to me why? 

Mr. McPHERSON. I will explain. 

Mr. LOGAN. I should like to hear it. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. There is a dispute between the custom-house 
authorities, who make the ad valorem rate on jute 16 per cent., and 
many merchants of the country who are largely engaged in the busi- 
ness and do import the article, who declare that the duty is about 35 
per cent., or 5 per cent. above the manufactured product. 

Mr. AN. There ought to be some one in the Senate with mathe- 
matics enough in his head to tell if jute costs $70 a ton and you put 
$15 a ton duty on it, what the ad valorem rate of that duty is. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Will the Senator simply inquire of the Senators 
from New Jersey whether the valuations which they put upon this 
article are the prices their friends have offered to pay the import duties 
on at the custom-house? 


Mr. SEWELL. I will say to the Senator from Missouri that I have 
here—— 
Mr. LOGAN. I believe I have the floor. 


Mr. SEWELL. I will answer the question with the permission of 
the Senator from Illinois. If he will not grant it, I will sit down. 

Mr. LOGAN. It is not necessary to say that at all. 

Mr. SEWELL. I have invoices of goods now at the custom-house in 
bond, sworn to. 

Mr. LOGAN. The dispute is as to the amount of duty. 

Mr. SEWELL. There is no dispute, but the return on which Sena- 
tors rely was made last July, and jute has since gone down in the mar- 
kets of the world. 

Mr. LOGAN. That isa dispute as to the value of the goods, I sup- 
pose, and not a dispute as to the amount of the tariff. That is a very 
different proposition. When you come to a dispute as to the value of 
the goods that are dutiable, that is one thing; when you come to the 
duty on the s when you ascertain the value that is another thing. 

r. SEWELL. There is no dispute with the custom-house at all; 
the only dispute is on the floor of the Senate. The custom-house return 


change | was made up on the Ist of July. The value of jute has gone down since 


then. 

Mr. LOGAN. Very well, let it go down. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Let me ask if the present rate of duty be ex- 
actly 16 per cent. ad valorem, and the Senator from Illinois wishes to 
defend the flax and hemp industry of his State, why does he object to 
a duty of 20 per cent. ad valorem? 

Mr. LOGAN. I will answer the Senator as to why I object to it. I 
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object to it because I sometimes to make calculations for myself, 
and, according to my j ent, whether correct or not, the duty you 
propose now is equal to the oniy, that is already on it, and the only 
reason I can see for it is, I do not say the Senator is for that, but 
the only reason that these jute men have for it is that if you make an 
ad valorem duty they can value the article in Indiaat what they please 
and in that way get it in without paying much duty. That is all the 
point there is in it. The point of this proposition is to give the men 
who import jute into this country an opportunity to swindle the Gov- 
ernment out of the tariff and get it in cheap. That is all. Ifthe spe- 
cific duty and the ad valorem duty are equal, I can not see any reason 
why any one would desire to have an ad valorem duty unless it was 
for the purpose of undervaluing the goods. 

Now, I hope there is to be some time during the debate on this bill, 
some day, hour, or minute, when gentlemen who have a few small in- 
terests that conflict with the interests in the West will let us know 
when they propose to strike all of our interests out, and give us notice 
of that fact. Here are three propositions which have been presented 
in this Senate, this being one. There are many other interests in my 
State, for we manufacture a great deal more than the State of New 
Jersey; but the three interests which I have mentioned on this floor 
are glass, jute, and the manufacture of zinc, and those three interests 
have all been fought, from the time they were mentioned up to the 
time the reduction was accomplished by a vote of the Senate. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Will the Senator yield to me a moment? 

Mr. LOGAN. Yes, sir? 

Mr. McPHERSON. The Senator must do me the justice to say at 
all events that when the Senate in Committee of the Whole refused to 
place jute on the free-list I acted as though that were the final judg- 
mentof the Senate. I madeno further effort to have jute placed on the 
free-list or to reduce the duty on it; but I did ask that the duty upon 
the manufactured goods might be made in some manner to conform to 
the duty upon the raw material. 

Mr. LOGAN. Yes, sir; and the Senator will do me the justice to 
say that I voted with him. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Very well. Believing as I do that that great 
industry in this country e in the manufacture of flax, hemp, and 
jute is entitled to some little consideration, I offered that proposition, 

but the Senate refused positively todo it. They declared thatthe duty 
on the raw material, as we believe and as our vouchers of invoices show, 
shall be greater than the duty upon the manufactured product; and 
therefore nothing is left that I see, confronted as we are by the action 
of the Senate in refusing upon this one branch of industry what they 
have granted upon every other, to make a distinction between the raw 
product and the manufactured article, but to have some difference of 
duty and thereby to determine the question between the custom-house 
and the importers of jute. 

Mr. LOGAN. Now, if the Senator is through, I will let the custom- 
house and these merchants dealing in jute settle their difficulty; but 
the argument of the Senator from New Jersey is rather a singular one. 
He was willing that the duty on jute should be $15 per ton, as it was 

to by the Senate on the motion of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
SHERMAN], whose constituents are interested in it as well as the con- 
stituency that I represent; but the very moment the Senate refuses to 
ut jute goods up then he turns around and attacks the interest West 
use of the fact that he did not get what he wanted on jute goods 
and flax goods. 

I voted with the Senator. I ama little more generous than it seems 
to me some of these gentlemen are. Whenever I find an interest in 
their States that requires anything of protection I always vote for it, 
but I have not found an interest yet in my State that these gentlemen 
have supported after they have got what they wanted themselves. 

My theory about the tariff is perhaps different from that of some Sen- 
ators. I believe in a tariff; I believe that there is a great principle in 
it. I believe that in all countries situated as ours is, when they are 

ling against governments who have plants which have been estab- 
lished for centuries, and against their cheap labor, it is an absolute neces- 
sity for protection, for the maintenance of manufacture and labor, as well 
as a necessity for revenue, in orderthat we ourselves may compete fairly 
in this 
be done I believe in protecting all our industries as equally as possible, 
so as to put them as nearly in a position where they may come in hon- 
est competition and where they may have a reasonable percentage of 
profit. But were I to undertake to destroy or tear down an interest in 
New Jersey because some interest in my State ran athwart it, I should 
consider that I was not acting as a Senator on the principle that ought 
to govern every one in reference to the protection of the different indus- 
tries of the country. 

Now, sir, if a tariff bill is merely a race in the Senate or House between 
individuals as to which one shall get the advantage for his constituents 
over others; if it is a mere race for the benefit of your constituents and 
not of mine, it then depends upon those who can the most in- 
geniously for the purpose of securing benefits to their own constituents; 


it is not a race that is fair, that is just. I believe, sir, that I have stated 
the true theory of a tariff; and itought to be the true theory upon which 
our action as representatives of this great American people should be 


great race of life with other nations of the earth. That this may- 


based, not that each man should say, Well, I have got what I want 
for my constituents; now I do not care for anybody else.“ 

When certain interests were up the other day, and some very able 
speeches were made in favor of protecting coal, I noticed one speech that 
went into the general theory of a tariff, one that I admired very much; 
but when it came to raising the duty on jute and flax which the 
Senator from New Jersey proposed and for which I voted, I found the 
gentlemen who had got their coal provided for voted against it. So I 
came to the conclusion that there is a kind of race as to who shall get 
the advantage first and then let everybody else take care of himself. 
After listening to those speeches on coal—and I voted with those gen- 
tlemen—I must confess that I was somewhat surprised at the vote given 
on flax goods yesterday when the raw jute had been placed on the list 
with a duty of $15 a ton. I saw then that coal had got what it wanted 
and did not care ſor anything else. 

Now, I assert here, not by way of criticism of any Senator in this 
Chamber, that there has not been a proposition made by any Senator 
who has demonstrated the fact that the productions of his State, whether 
agricultural or manufactured articles, deserved a duty, either protec- 
tive or otherwise, that I have not voted for, irrespective of whether my 
constituents were affected or not. I have acted on principle, and I pro- 
pose to act that way; but when I find that it isa mere matter of get- 
ting what you want yourself and then voting down that which everybody 
else wants, I begin to think of the old times when men mid what they 
meant, when they uttered what they believed, when they advocated 
that which was just to all sections of the country, when they advocated 
revenue for the Government and protection for the laborer, and were in 
favor of placing our manufacturing establishments so as to stand in fair 
competition with those of foreign countries. They believed it, and 
they voted as regularly for that which preserved and protected your 
interests as they did for that which preserved and protected their own. 

But, sir, it has come to this, that your galleries must be filled with 
lobbyists to get their particular article on the dutiable list or some- 
body else on the free-list. Jobbers in champagne, jobbers in bottles 
come here around the galleries and take Senators out in order to induce 
them to reduce the tax on glass and on bottlesand onchampagne. So it 
is in reference to jute and all other articles. That is not correct, in my 
judgment, and I protest against that character of legislation. I want to 
see each and every interest preserved and protected, and at the same time 
I want all the revenue which is necessary to be given to the Treasury 
of the United States, without respect to whose interest it may affeet or 
whose it may advance; without reference to who may be in the gallery 
or in the marble-room. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, after this bill was reported to the 
Senate, upon the representations of gentlemen interested in the manu- 
facture of jute goods the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] and myself 
made a re-examination of this schedule, and we were satisfied that it 
was unjust in its provisions to the jute manufacturers, and I will say for 
those manufacturers that I have known some of them personally for 
many years, and I know that they are as honorable men as any in the 
United States. 

They are obliged to pay under existing law a duty of $15 perton upon 
every pound of the material which they use. Senators should remem- 
ber that this manufacture is in this in a different position from 
the manufacture of wool; part of the wools used are imported and part 
produced in this country; but all the jute which these people use must 
be brought from abroad, and is subject to duty. Those gentlemen pro- 
duce invoices, verified on oath, showing that $15 per ton amounts at 
the present time to more than 30 per cent. ad valorem. By this bill 
we impose upon a large portion of their product, to wit, burlaps, aduty 
of only 30 per cent. ad valorem. 

A tariffof this kind is indefensible upon any theory, and one of two 
things should be done: either the duty upon the raw material should be 
reduced, or the duty upon the manufactured article should be increased. 
There can be no question about this. 

Mr. LOGAN. Allow me to ask a question. Does not the Senator 
think that the duty on the manufactured article ought to be increased ? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly I do. 

Mr. LOGAN. I do too, and I voted for it yesterday; and the fact 
that that failed is no reason why you should destroy the interest that 
belongs to my State. I tried to do what you are in favor of yesterday, 
but gentlemen who obtained what they wanted on their goods voted it 
down, and my constituents ought not to suffer on that account. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I voted with the Senator from Illinois on both oc- 
casions, and if I thought or believed that the interest of the flax-grow- 
ers of Illinois or the flax manufacturers of Illinois would be jeopardized 
by placing this duty at 20 per cent. ad valorem I should not vote for it. 
I do not quite understand that the Senator is himself convinced on this 
point. 

Mr. LOGAN. No, I think this: I think the Senator will agree that 
the duty of 20 per cent. ad valorem and the specific duty of $15 a ton 
is about the same. Do you not think so? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Judging from the present price, from invoices which 
have been shown me, I think that 20 per cent. is lower than $15 a ton. 

Mr. LOGAN. At the time; but I mean estimating jute at 
what we did in our debates here, about the same? 
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Mr. ALDRICH. At $71 aton, which was the average price last year, 
it would be about the same. 

Mr. LOGAN. About equal? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LOGAN. According to the way it was left in the bill it was 
about equal to 20 per cent. ad valorem. If that is true, What ad vantage 
can be gai riots Rage a Sinan MO TRT O A singe ka except 
by getting jute in at an undervaluation, if it comes from India? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The price of jute has been constantly and rapidly 
decreasing. 

Mr. LOGAN. That may be. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There is no question about that. In 1872 the price 
of jute was $130 and $140 a ton; last year it was $71 a ton, and it has 
very largely decreased in price since that time. 

Mr. LOGAN. There may have been an overcrop. 

Mr. ALDRICH. This is a very important industry for America. 
Jute is the material used in the manufacture of all grain- . Itis 
important for the farmers of the West and the Pacific coast, and tothe 
entire people of this country, that this industry should be preserved, 
This manufacture is now very largely carried on and controlled in Scot- 
land; almost all jute goods are produced in Dundee. They can not be 
made here at a profit; in fact they can not be made here at all if we re- 
tain these duties in the condition in which they now are. 

It is immaterial to me whether the duty be reduced upon the raw 
material or increased upon the manufactured product. Certainly the 
Senate should do one or the other. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Mr. President, undoubtedly the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. LOGAN] has given very consistent votes here upon 
the theory of protection. I think he is correct when he states that 
he has voted for an adequate, or what he supposed to be an adequate, 
and fair rate of duty upon all industries without regard to the questions 
whether any of them were located in his State or not. I think that is 
true. 

Now, there comes a question which he thinks deeply interests his 
people. I honestly believe he is mistaken. I believe thatif jute were 
free, as the Senate first voted that it should be, it would help the in- 
dustry of flax-growing very largely; that it would do more for it than any 
legislation that has passed Congress for twenty years last past. I think 
it has been shown here conclusively that a large line of goods which are 
made partially of flax and partially of jute are not manufactured at all 
in this country because of the present high rate of duty on raw jute. 
If it were admitted free it would lead to the consumption of a large 
amount of flax, and that would directly aid and help the industry of 
flax-growing, not only in Illinois, but in all the Western States. 

Now we come to this condition of affairs exactly: jute has come to 
be one of the important textiles known in the world; not the most im- 
portant, but after cotton, silk, and linen it will certainly rank fourth. 
It has come to this position within a few years; and during these few 
years of its rapid growth in India the price has been constantly going 
down. From 5140 or 8150 a ton it has come down at the present time to 
only $40 per ton. The Senator from Illinois has appealed and the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky has appealed to the official records of the importa- 
tion of jute for the past year ending June 30, 1882. Quite likely those 
official statements are correct, but Ido know positively that at the pres- 
ent time the ordinary grade of jute which is used for making burlaps 
is worth about $40 per ton in Caleutta. The invoices which I have seen 
coming from merchants whom I know, and whom I know to be honora- 
ble and straightforward men, prove this conclusively, and there can be 
no occasion for any undervaluation in these invoices; for, mind you, the 
jute which now comes here pays a specific rate of duty of $15aton, and 
therefore there has been no inducement whatever to make a false in- 
voice. The invoice is absolutely correct. 

The facts are simply these: A year ago last June, eighteen months 
last past, jute was worth in Calcutta from $60 to $72 a ton; to-day it 
is worth about $40; and whereas eighteen months ago the specific duty 
of $15 per ton was equivalent to about 20 per cent., or at any rate 16 
per cent. ad valorem duty, $15 a ton on $40 or $42, as any one can cal- 
culate, is between 30 and 40 per cent. ad valorem. And that is the 
explanation I desired to give to the Senator from Missouri in to 
the apparent discrepancy. The price of jute has fallen from $70 a ton 
to about $40, and the injustice comes in now in this way: We have a 
specific rate of duty upon the raw material and an ad valorem rate of 
duty upon the manufactured and thus it happens that while the 
raw material has fallen the specific rate of duty has remained precisely 
the same; the specific rate turned into an ad valorem amounts to more 
than the ad valorem rate does upon the goods themselves, and we come 
then to this condition of facts now. The Senator from Ilinois certainly 
does not desire to do any injustice to an industry which has been es- 
tablished under the laws of Congress, and I have no doubt that the Sen- 
ator from Illinois does not desire to do any injustice to any large in- 
dustry which has been built up under our former laws. Now, what 
must be done? The manufacturers of jute and flax and hemp com- 
bined together askedfor an ad valorem rate of 45 per cent. on the man- 
ufactured I favored it. It would have left jute, it would have 
left flax, it would have left hemp fully provided for. t was de- 
feated. Then the 


Senate was asked to put jute on the free-list, and 


after a full discussion it did put jute on the free-list. Then the Sena- 
tors representing certain States growing hemp and flax So persistently 
insisted that that would be a great injury to that industry in their 
States that the Senate reconsidered its action and put the duty back 
to $15. ton specific upon jute. Then the Senate was asked to go back 
and readjust the rate on manufactured goods, and having put it down 
to 20 per cent. it put it back to where it was before, at 30 per cent. 
The condition of affairs, then, is that we have aspecific duty upon jute 
which turned into an ad valorem means 35 per cent., and we have an 
ad valorem duty of 30 to 35 per cent. upon the goods themselves, de- 
pending upon what the quality may be. 

Now, it is perfectly evident to the Senator from Illinois and the Sen- 
ator from Ohio and to all others who have spoken on this question that 
if we leave it there and it becomes a law, that ends the manufacture of 
jute goods in this country absolutely, unless raw jute shall go up to$75 
or $100 a ton. Then the specific duty of $15 would be only 15 or 20 
per cent., and the duty on the goods being 30 per cent. they would 
have a difference of 15 per cent to live upon; but upon no other lineof 
textile fabrics do we give a less duty than 30 per cent. I believe that 
is the rate on the commonest grades of cotton cloth. 

Jute goods are needed for making flour-bags and grain-bags in which 
to put all the wheat crop of the West, particularly the wheat crop of 
California, which can in no other way be exported. It is impossible that 
we should put such a rate of duty upon jute or jute goods as to keep 
them out of the country and compel all the farmers of the West to use 
linen bags, for now a jute bag at the present price can be had from 8 
to 11 cents each, and it could not be made out of flax or out of hemp for, I 
presume, less than from 50 to 75 cents, and I think the better class of 

which are sometimes used for putting salt in would cost at least a 
dollar. The tax would amount to hundreds of millions of dollars an- 
nually. Therefore you can not have flax in them. The goods will con- 
tinue to come in, but if this legislation stands we are simply wiping out 
the jute industry of this country, which now has employed in its busi- 
ness between $3,000,000 and $4,000,000 of capital, and which has been 
enabled to maintain itself heretofore because there was a difference be- 
tween the duty upon the raw material and upon the manufactured arti- 
cle of from 15 to 20 per cent., but that in the decline of the price of 
jute has been entirely destroyed. The now are and will be made 
in Dundee, Scotland, as the Senator from Kentucky told us. 

I hold in my hand a publication called the Northwestern Miller, 
published at Minneapolis, Minnesota. I propose to read an advertise- 
ment from the cover of this publication, to show you how this thing is 
working and how it will work if we leave it as it is now: 


Mills: Dundee, Scotland. Bag Factory: Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
MoRRISON, ANDERSON & BUTCHART, 
Spinners and manufacturers of 
Jure Goons. 
Export Sacks a Specialty. 
Burlaps, Bags, Bagging, Twines, &c. 


Exporters of flour will receive the rebate of duty on all bags bought from us 
direct. Bags printed in the best possible manner. Apply for samples and 


prices to 
J. P. THOMPSON, Manager. 
214, 216 First avenue, south, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


We see that by the present law as it stands we are refusing any pro- 
tection whatever to the manufacturers of jute bags or bagging in this 


country. i 

Mr. LOGAN, If the Senator will allow me right here, that adver- 
tisement clearly shows that they import the manufactured article. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Certainly; and I am going to show 
you why. I am going to show you the injustice to our manufacturers. 

Mr. LOGAN. I understand it, and I tried to help you improve that 
yesterday. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I did my best. 

Mr. LOGAN. Iam willing to help do it again, because I think itis 
right, and because we have heard the advertisement read that export- 
ers of flour have a rebate, as we know they have, on bags exported 
from this country made in Dundee—— 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. The bag-factory is in Minneapolis. 
Let me explain how this thing works. 

Mr. LOGAN. Inreference to the man I am speaking. The 
8 is in Minneapolis, but the cloth is manufactured in 

ee. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Certainly. 

Mr. LOGAN. They have a rebate on the article when it is sent 
abroad filled with grain; but that is the manufactured article and not 
the raw material. That is the article on which the duty ought to be 
increased to 40 or 45 per cent.; but that is no reason why the flax-men 
should be destroyed. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Certainly not; but the Senator and 
myself disagree upon the proposition as to whether a duty of 20 per cent. 
ad valorem upon jute or putting jute upon the free-list would injure 
the growersof flax in this country. From the information which I have, 
and which I have given the Senate, I do not hesitate to say that I be- 
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lieve free jute would redound very largely to the benefit of the flax- 
growers of this country; but under the present condition of affairs we 
are giving no protection whatever to the manufacturersof jute goods in 
this country, but we are absolutely offering a premium to the manu- 
facturers of Dundee, Scotland. If this schedule upon jute goods and 
upon raw jute had been intended for the benefit of England, for the 
manufacturers of jute in that country, it could not have been drawn 
any more thoroughly in that direction than this schedule now presents 
it. Ido not hesitate to make that assertion unequivocally. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. BECK] the other day told us that if this 
condition of affairs remained we need not discuss the question at all, 
for all these goods would be made in Dundee, for we could not compete 
on any such terms. That is precisely what this bill does. 

Now, how to remedy it is the question. I wanted to go with the 
Senator from Illinois and vote a higher rate of duty upon the goods and 
leave the raw material where it is now. I wanted to do that as a con- 
cession to what he thinks and to what the flax-growers themselves think 
are their interests, though I believe they are mistaken. But we failed 
to do that, and, having failed to do that, shall we give no relief to the 
manufacturers of jute goods in this country, or shall we by our action 
entirely wipe out that industry? Not only do we refuse them any pro- 
tection, but we permit the burlap bagging to come in from Dundee, 
Scotland, to be put into a bag-factory in Minneapolis, Minnesota, there 
reman into flour and grain sacks, and then with a special mark 
upon them, so that the custom-house may be able to recognize them, 
we give them back 90 per cent. of all the duties they have paid. 

Under such conditions as those which I have stated, it is perfectly 
apparent to any one that this industry is to be destroyed. I want to 
do justice to the Senator’s State of Illinois and to all those who think 
that they have an interest in maintaining this duty upon jute; but I 
must say, and I must submit it as a fair question to the Senator from 
Tilinois, if he thinks it possible that there shall continue to be compe- 
tition between flax, which is from $100 to $300 per ton, dependent upon 
its condition and how far it has been advanced, and another textile, 
which answers the purpose equally well for grain sacks and for the cov- 
ering of bales of cotton, which to-day is worth only 2 cents a pound—if 
he thinks that any law can equalize this great natural difference? It 
is impossible that it can be done; it can not be done. 

Jute is one of the cheapest fibers known in the world. I have no 
doubt that it will be still cheaper, because there is ability to grow al- 
most unlimited quantities of it in India, and there is no prospect of any 
permanent rise in its price. It is absolutely impossible that we should 
equalize this difference by atariff. We may as well look this question 
in the face just as itis. The interest of all the farmers in the West, 
of the wool-growers, and grain-growers and cotton-growers, is to have 
cheapjute. If you want to benefit the hemp and flax industry of this 
country, then turn around and put upon linen goods and upon hemp 

such a rate of duty as will stimulate that great industry and do 
for it what the tariff has done for the growing of wool and the manu- 
facture of woolen goods in this country. 

I say it is a shame to our country that we have really no linen indus- 
try here; that our 50,000,000 people depend entirely upon Europe for 
their linen goods, when we have millions of acres of land that are suited 
as well as any in the world to grow fine flax. But you can not do it 
by attempting to keep up a competition between jute, worth 2 cents a 
pound, and flax. Now, what shall be done? We have perhaps ex- 
hausted all the expedients. We first put jute on the free-list and then 
took it back. The Senator from Ohio and the Senator from Kentucky 
have insisted day after day and reiterated here that the duty upon jute 
was only 16 per cent.; and now the people who would encourage the 
jute manufacture say ‘‘ We will take you at your own proposition and 


we will make it even better; we will make it an ad valorem duty of 20 | Mr. Luft 


per cent., and then as there is a duty of 30 per cent. on the goods the 
jute industry may live and thrive;’’ but when that proposition is made, 
instantly the Senator from Ohio and the Senator from Kentucky who 
have so persistently insisted that the duty is only 16 per cent., rise in 
their places and denounce the proposition to make it 20. It leads one 
to doubt whether they were fully confident of the facts which they 
gave in their arguments to the Senate. 

Mr. JONAS. We have been for three or four dayschanging position 
every day on this question of duties on jute. The Senate first put jute 
on the free-list, and immediately after putting it on the free-list they 
reduced every item of the schedule relating to the jute duties, on the 
motion of my friend, the Senator from Oregon [Mr. SLATER]. After- 
ward they ition andstruck out the amendment putting jute 
on the free-list and restored the duty of $15perton. Then immediately, 
on the motion of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. McPHERSON], all 
the jute duties were restored; and now the duties both on the raw mate- 
rial and on the articles manufactured of jute are the same in this bill 
as under the present law. The Senate was first urged to put the raw 
material upon the free-list and when that was done, as I said before, 
the whole list of duties on jute manufactures was cut down, and when 
it was stricken from the free-list those duties were restored; and when 
that was done I heard no further complaint; but yesterday the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON], claiming that there should be an 
increase of the duties on articles manufactured from jute, offered an 


amendment to that effect. He said if that distinct amendment was 
rejected he would not follow it with other propositions of like character. 

Mr. SEWELL. Will the Senator from Louisiana allow me a word? 
I have been waiting for days to offer this amendment. I could not 
offer it before, because it would interfere with the action on the com- 
mittee’s amendments. . 

Mr. JONAS. Iam alluding to the Senator’s colleague, the Senator 
on my left [Mr. MCPHERSON]. I thought his amendment was a proper 
one, and I was one of the few, perhaps the only one on this side of the 
Chamber, who voted forit. I agreed with him in thinking that probably 
there was not difference enough between the duty on the raw material 
and on the manufactured articles, and I should like to increase the duty 
on the manufactured articles. Iam willing to do so now. But I can see 
no reason why the duty should be reduced on the raw material, because 
this pro amendment must be a decrease or it would not now be 
offered. We have had the vote of the Senate twice, and the Senate has 
twice refused to put jute on the free-list. We have twice acted on the 
question of the duties on goods manufactured from jute—— 

Mr. McPHERSON. Was not the argument and the only argument 
that was used in the Senate against the increase of this duty based upon 
the fact that $15 a ton was only 16 per cent. ad valorem, and that there- 
fore there was a protection to the manufacturer of the product? Was 
not that the argument? 

Mr. JONAS. That argument was used, and when the Senator from 
New Jersey controverted that argument yesterday by reading recent in- 
voices he convinced me that there had been a decline in the price of jute, 
that the ad valorem duty was now higher than was represented, and I 
was willing to vote for his amendment, and I am now. 

But the great argument made for free jute was that jute can only be 
produced in India and can never be produced in this country, and that 
it does not come in competition and never will with any industry of 
this country. Iam opposed to putting jute on the free-list or to the 
reduction of the duty on jute, because I believe that it will eventually 
and in the very near future become one of the great products of this 
country, and especially of the section of country in which I live. I know 
the experiment has been fully tried as to its production. I know it is 
grown with the test luxuriance and success in Louisiana. I know 
it is produced with very little labor and very little expense. There has 
been but one difficulty in producing an enormous crop of jute through- 
out the South—and I am not prepared to say that it may not be pro- 
duced as well in the Middle States and perhaps in the North—and that 
was that no machinery has until now been discovered which can handle 
the jute and prepare it for manufacturing purposes. 

Every one admits that it is impossible for American labor to handle 
the jute without machinery and p it for manufacture in compe- 
tition with the cheap labor of the East Indies. It has been asserted that 
it is an impossibility for machinery to be invented or perfected which 
can supply this labor and compete with the laborer in the East Indies. 
I expressed my opinion on that point a few days ago. I asserted that 
to my knowledge a machine was being perfected in the city of New Or- 
leans, where I live, which I was assured would answer all the purposes 
sought for and which was nearly ready to be experimented upon. 

I have received a New Orleans paper of the date of February 11, giving 
an account of the experiments with this machine, which were entirely 
successful and which I beg leave to read: 

Yesterday noon, at the foundry of Mr. Lewis Johnson, corner Julia and Water 
streets, a number of prominent business men assembled to witness the initial 
trial of a machine, the ultimate success of which was proved beyond a doubt 
and marks the dawn of a new era in the history of Southern industri 


jes. 

The machine is the jute-cleaner, for preparing jute for market, invented by a 
pleasant old German mechanic, residing in our city, by the name of Franz Luft, 
whose extreme modesty is somewhat of an indication of hisinventive ability. 

Among those in attendance yesterday were Messrs. uel G. V. ut of 

i U. Marinoni, president of the People’s Bank; D. Fatjo, of D. Fatjo& 
Co., commission merchants; and Lewis Johnson, proprietor of the foundry and 
builder of the machines, 

The machine is very simply and can be very cheaply, though durably, con- 
structed, and the gentlemen interested are perfecting arrangements to enable 
pioniera to conveniently procure machines in order that they may prepare their 

ber for market the same as cotton and other Southern staples. 

The machine consists of a large iron drum cylinder, nine feet long and five 
feet in diameter, covered with galvanized iron, and supported by a | and 
strong wooden frame, Extend ing the length of the cylinder on the outside are 
four removable staves of long steel teeth, three rows on each stave. On the 
front of the frame, near the bottom, are two steel feed-bars extending the length 
of the frame, with a wedge-sha; opening, one inch in width at the feed end 
and one and a half at the other. In front of the machine, elevated a few feet 
from the ground, is a platform capable of holding ten men. The jute stalksare 
first prepared by poaching No. 1, in which they are crushed and taken by the ten 
men to the cleaner, each in succession Se ing the crushed stalks through the 
feed end of the opening between the feed- and pulling them along to the 
other end where, in the twinkling of an eye the fiber is pulled out perfectly 
clean. During this time the cylinder revolves at the rate of one hundred and 
may revolutions per minute. 

here is no danger to the hands of the men, asthe steel feed-barsare ample pro- 
tection from the merciless teeth of the cylinder, and the manner in which the 
men are compelled to work leaves no room for idlers, as they follow each other 
in rapid succession, dragging the jute along the opening in the feed-bars. Say 
that each man drags out a pound of jute time, makes a total of ten pounds 
every few seconds, and in this manner the capacity of the machine is made to be 
4,000 to 5,000 unde per day. Besides nothing is wasted, for the refuse, falling 
below, is ered into a box and saved for use. 

Under the guidance of the skillful and modest inventor, Mr. Luft, the machine 
was yesterday made to do some effective work. The result of the trial can be 
safely considered successful. 

The material used was dry stalks gathered from the field, and itis claimed that 
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the results with green stalks are still better. The engine used yesterday was a 
four-horse power rotary, and when the machines are more i set up at the 

proposed quarters on Tchoupitoulas, near Washington a more accurate re- 
Paie can — obtained. Some very fine white samples of cleaned fiber, from plants 
grown in Mr. Marinoni's garden, were exhibited yesterday. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. What is the date of that? 

Mr. JONAS. The experiment was made on the 10th of February, 
and this is a paper of the 11th. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Allow me to interrupt the Senator from Lou- 
isiana at this point. What do the Senator and his constituents propose 
to do with this jute when they raise it? 

Mr. JONAS. We propose when we raise it to prepare it for market 
and sell it as we do our cotton and our sugar. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Where do you propose to send it? 

Mr. JONAS. To manufacturers, or to manufacture it ourselves. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Now, itis asserted and asserted broadly and con- 
clusively that there is scarcely an article manufactured in this country 
where the cost of manufacture is not 30 percent. greater in this coun- 
try than abroad. If the duty upon raw jute is 20 per cent., or even 30 
per cent., as asserted, it proves conclusively that the people of Louisi- 
ana will be compelled to export their jute to Dundee to find a market; 
because, if the duty on the raw jute is equal to or greater than the duty on 
the manufactured article there will be no manufacture of it in this coun- 
try; the jute will all be manufactured abroad. It will come here in 
the product instead of in theraw material, and Louisiana, instead of find- 
ing a home market for jute, will be compelled to ship it to Dundee for 
manufacture. 

Mr. JONAS. I deny the Senator’s premises and argument altogether. 
We can only compete with cheap labor in the East Indies and else- 
where by the aid of improved machinery. By the use of our reapers, 
our harvesters, and threshing-machines we compete with the world, no 
matter how cheap its labor, in the cultivation and preparation of our 
05 b grain crops. By the use of this or similar machines, if success- 

l, by which one man can do the work of twenty, and by which 4, 000 
pounds of this product can be prepared for market in a single day, we 
can compete successfully with any hand labor on the face of the earth, 
either in the production or manufacture of jute. 

I presume there is no doubt that the raw material can be manufact- 
ured in this country almost as cheap as it can be anywhere else, with 
our perfected machinery. Therefore, satisfied as I am from personal 
knowledge that this crop can be produced cheaply and luxuriantly in 
the South, and satisfied as Iam from the account which I have read 
that the machinery to prepare it for market and for manufacture has 
been at last perfected, I want to protect as far as I can this important 
industry which will give this new crop to the South and perhaps to 
every State in the Union. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. May Lask the Senator another question? Upon 
the sugar industry he has voted, I believe consistently and intelligently, 
and also upon the cotton industry, two important industries of the 
South, and has given to the manufacturer of sugar and the manufact- 
urer of cotton a certain rate of duty over and above that in the raw 
product. When I ask him to support the jute industry for like rea- 
sons that Senator, in connection with other Senators on this side of the 
Chamber and some upon the other, says ‘‘ No.’ 

Mr. JONAS. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him? I have 
stated to the Senator two or three times that I voted for his amendment 
and would do it again: 

Mr. MCPHERSON. If the Senator will bear with me still further, 
I have not seen since this tariff discussion commenced so practical an 
illustration of selfishness at times as is involved in this legislation upon 
jute. Southern Senators declare that they want to protect the pro- 
duction of jute. Very well; I say amen to that. The Western Sena- 
tors say they wish to protect the growth of hemp and flax. Very well; 
I say amen to that. I am in favor of protecting the industries of every 
State, and I think no Senator will me with having voted to pro- 
tect the industries of my State at the of the industries of other 
States requiring protection, for I have voted for the protection of those 
industries too. 

Now, what do we find? When I ask that, like cotton, like sugar, 
like wool, like iron, like every other question which has been before 
the Senate, you impose a corresponding duty upon the products ot 
jute, of flax, and of hemp, Oh, no; oh, no ” say the Senators from the 
West and the Senators from the South; we want cheap bagging for 
cotton; we want cheap bagging. for grain, but at the same time we 
want Protection to hemp and flax, and we want to protect the raw 
jute. 

Mr. JONAS. I wish to say in answer to my friend from New Jersey 
that I have occupied no such position. He satisfied me that the duty 
on goods manufactured either in whole or in part of jute was not suffi- 
cient, and I yoted with him to increase it; and I am to fix the 
duty so as to make a distinction wide and broad enough between the 
duty on the raw material and on the manufactured article; but is the 
Senator making any such proposition now? He made it last night. 
Let him soake ib again and T ill vous with him: but his proposition 
now is to reduce the duty on the raw material. 5 
poroa 3 to work on the other end; see as teen 1o 

the duty on the manufactured article and I will vote with 
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him, as I have done already; but I am opposed to this proposition to 
reduce the duty on the raw ma- 

Mr. McPHERSON. The Senator will understand that when I made 
my proposition thirty-six Senators voted against it and only eighteen 
voted for it. 

Mr. JONAS. Any Senator of the thirty-six can move a reconsidera- 
tion, and in order to move the reconsideration he will only have to ex- 
perience the same change of mind which he will in voting now to alter 
the duty on raw jute. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. There I wish to test the sincerity of the Senate. 
If my colleague will allow me to interpose a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the Senate refused to increase the duty upon the products 
of jute and flax and hemp, I shall interpose that motion. I ask fora 
reconsideration of the vote by which the Senate refused to make a cor- 
responding increase upon the manufactured product. 

Mr. SEWELL. I would prefer that my colleague should move an 
amendment to my amendment. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I appeal to my colleague to withdraw, with the 
consent of the Senate, his motion to change the duty on raw jute, in 
order that I may move a reconsideration of the vote yesterday, with the 
understanding that his amendment shall be renewed if the reconsidera- 
tion fails. 

Mr. SEWELL. I have no objection to let this lie, by unanimous con- 
consent, until my colleague’s proposition is settled. 

Mr. SLATER. I can not consent to that. 

Mr. COCKRELL. There will be no consent given. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I withdraw the request. I find there is no sin- 
cerity about it. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, if a stranger to our country, who had 
no knowledge of our industries had been present in the galleries of the 
Senate for the past five weeks, and had learned for the first time about 
these industries, and learned of them only from the debates which have 
taken place in this Chamber, he would have soppor t that the 50,000,- 
000 people inhabiting our magnificent country were all engaged, every 
one of them, men, women, and chil in the business of manufactur- 
ing. He would not have known the which a study of the census 
reports would have disclosed to him that over one-half of this very large 
population is engaged in a, aspen in raising whatis generally called, 
I believe, in the Senate, when we are talking about the protection of 
manufactures, the raw material. Certainly, sir, we seem to be 
entirely in devising a scheme by which manufactures alone are to be 
advanced, while the other great interests of this country are fortunate 
if they can secure neglect in not being made to contribute their earnings 
to the support of this most favored interest. There is enough of this 
favoritism to manufactures, however deserving of encouragement, al- 
ready in this bill. There is also enough of the burdens imposed on 
agriculture to support these favorites. 

Now, sir, we have had two or three trials of strength before the Senate 
on the question of a reduction of the duty on jute. Itseems whenever 
we gain a victory on that point the contest is to be renewed from time 
to time in the interest of the manufacturers. 

Mr. SLATER. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. GEORGE. No, sir. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mississippi declines 
to yield the floor. 

Mr. GEORGE. I would yield to the Senator from Oregon as quickly 
as I would to any one, but I desire not to be interrupted. 

This is the third or fourth trial of that question. The motion when 
first made deceived me; it deceived the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Breck]. It was the understanding for the first few moments of the dis- 
cussion on this subject that the 20 per cent. proposed by the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. SEWELL] was a larger duty upon jute than the 
$15 per ton. The Statistical Bureau had furnished us a calculation 
which showed that $15 per ton amounted to 16 per cent. ad valorem 
and a little over. I was inclined to vote for the amendment offered by 
the Senator from New Jersey at first, but it soon leaked out that this 
was a very large reduction in the duty upon jute, and it is now advo- 
cated and pressed for the third time on the consideration of the Senate 
against the hemp and flax industries of the West and against the jute 
industry of the South. 

Mr. President, I feel some interest, I feel a great deal of interest, in 
the establishment upon a solid basis of the jute industry in my section 
of the country. The great trouble that we have there now—and it is 
a very serious trouble, I can say to the Senator from New Jersey—is a 
deficiency of labor; and the next trouble we have is that the crop prin- 
cipally raised by us is, of all the crops in the world, that which de- 
mands the most of human labor and the cultivation of which can be 
performed with the least of inventive machinery. 

Mr. McPHERSON. The Senator having appealed to me, perhaps 
he would allow me—— 

Mr. GEORGE. No, sir; I do not want to be interrupted. Please do 
not interrupt me. 

I will again inform the Senate that the greatest trouble we have is 
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I understand, and I understand it from very good authority, can be 
planted, cultivated, and gathered inside of ninety days, while the cot- 
ton crop can not be gathered, raised, and marketed Tide of twelve 
months’ continuous labor all the year round, lapping over, so that it 
is frequently said there that it takes thirteen ‘months to raise and mar- 
ket a crop of cotton. Here is a new industry, to which our soil and 
climate are admirably adapted. The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 

McPHERSON] said the other day jute culture could not succeed here; 
but we now have the proof that a machine has been invented by which 
the jute can be prepared for market cheaply and easily. This proof is 
furnished to-day by the Senator from Louisiana, and that position of 
the opponents of jute culture has been overturned. 

Under those circumstances, as we have no other protected interest 
there, I simply ask not to raise the duty, but to let it stand exactly 
where it has been all the time, in favor of the jute production of the 
South, in favor of the hemp and flax production of the West. 

Mr. President, it is urged here that the duty upon the raw material 
as it now stands will be equal to the duty imposed upon the manufact- 
ured article, and it is claimed that, if true, there isno protection against 
the foreign manufactured article. There never was a greater fallacy, 
but it has been repeated over and over again that a duty upon a raw 
material the exact equivalent of the duty upon the manufactured arti- 
ele leaves the manufacturer here unprotected as to the manufactured 
article. The very slightest reflection will show thatthatisuntrue. It 
is supposed—and if it were not true there would be no manufacturing 
done—that the raw material is very generally increased in value by 
manufacture, sometimes 200 per cent., sometimes 300, and sometimes 
a much larger pe Pig, 

A brief pill ts lshow that if the duty, 35 per cent. ad valorem, 
be the same upon the raw material, jute, and upon the manufactured 
article, there will be a protection of from 173 to 23 per cent. against 
the foreign manufacturer. One hundred dollars’ worth of raw material 
at 35 per cent. ad valorem will cost the manufacturer $35 in taxation. 
When that is worked up into manufactured it will be increased 
in value from $200 to $300; put it at $200; then the foreign importer 
bringing in $200 worth of manufactured goods manufactured out of 
$100 worth of raw material will have to pay $70 for the purpose of bring- 
ing it into this country. The home manufacturer for the raw material 
which will produce the $200 pays $35. The difference is $35 in favor 
of the home manufacturer on the $200 worth of goods as against the 
foreign importer. That divided by 2 is 179 per cent. protection against 
the foreign importer, when the duty is the same both upon the raw ma- 
terial and upon the manufactured product, both being 35 per cent. ad 
valorem. Suppose it increases, as it may do, and probably does; sup- 
pose the process of manufacture increases the value of the raw material 
300 per cent., then the home manufacturer pays $35 for his raw mate- 
rial, and the foreign importer in bri to this country the goods that 
are made out of this $100 worth of raw material pays $105. Take $35 
from that and you have $70 as the advantage which the home manu- 
facturer after paying the $35 duty upon the raw material has in $300 
worth of goods manufactured out of that raw material over the foreign 
importer—a little over 23 per cent. 

This fallacy has been stated here over and over again, and it is one 
of the devices by which the Senate is called upon to add again and 
again duties upon the manufactured article upon the supposition that 
all the duties put upon the raw material are so much to be deducted 
from the duties imposed upon the manufactured article. 

Mr. President, I hope that this amendment will not prevail. Cer- 
tainly it is not essential to any of the great industries of the State ot 
New Jersey, every one of which, so far as any discovery has been made, 
is fully, amply, and exorbitantly protected. Certainly it is not neces- 
sary for her welfare, for the prosperity of her people, for the enlargement 
and augmentation of the already overgrown protits of her overprotected 
manufactures, that this small industry in the South and the hemp and 
flax industry in the West shall be stricken down. 

Mr. President, I do not desire to ind in anything like sectional 
discussions or allusions, but I do respond from the bottom of my heart 
to what was said by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Loa Ax] on that 
question. I am glad he said it. It was a wholesome truth bravely and 
manfully and very opportunely said. 

I hope, Mr. President, that the judgment of the Senate, twice at least 
and possibly three times pronounced upon this question, will not be 
disturbed again. 

Mr.SLATER. Mr. President, itseems tome that some Senators have 
forgotten the order in which matters have transpired in relation to this 
question of jute. The Senator who has just taken his seat said that 
there had been various attempts made in the Senate to have this tax on 
jute reduced. I think he forgets—and I tried to get the opportunity to 
remind him—that the first action of the Senate in Committee of the 
Whole was to put jute on the free-list, and it was done by a majority 
on a yea-and-nay vote. Now, how it came about that the Senate changed 
its mind when it got out of the Committee of the Whole I do not know. 
It has been remarked by different Senators that there have been some 
strange transactions here, I think I heard it stated that there had been 
some Jugglery, and I think I heard it stated that there had been some 
trading, “‘ negotiation ’’ was the word perhaps. Ido not know whether 
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there has been anything of that kind or not, and [ do not charge that 
there has been. 

This I do know, that a great body of the people of the United States, 
larger in number than any other class and all classes combined, if there 
was negotiating, were negotiated out of their rights, out of their inter- 
ests; they were left in the lurch, for I undertake to say that there are 
more people interested in having free jute than there are interested in. 
jute-mills, or in flax-mills, or in hemp-mills, or in any and all of those 
industries put together. 

I had the honor, in Committee of the Whole, to move to put jute on 
the free-list. Idid not do it in the interest of jute-mills; but I saw 
ahead far enough to know and to understand that before we could ex- 
pect the manufactures of jute to be cheaper than they now come to the 
farmer for bags for his wheat, corn, wool, and other products, we must 
lessen the cost of the material which the manufacturer must use in 
making them. Therefore I moved to put jute on the free-list, and 
followed that motion with motions for reductions in all the manufact- 
ures of jute, in order to get the benefit I desired for the consumers of 
jute manufactures. 

As a matter of course when the Senate reversed the action of the com- 
mittee this reduction in the manufacture of jute had necessarily to be 
restored, and I did not seriously resist it. I saw that the vote to put 
jute back upon the tax-list necessarily must put back all the taxes on 
the manufactures of jute. 

It would seem that the last class of consumers who are ever thought 
of here are the class that follow the plow, the class that raise the corn, 
the wheat, and wool, products which must go to market in manufact- 
ures of jute. Even my friend the Senator from New Jersey, who co- 
operated with me to put jute upon the free-list, was ready to raise all 
the manufactures of jute utterly regardless of the interests of the farmers 
who stand back of all these industries and use more of the manufact- 
ures of jute than all other classes together, and was ready to turn the- 
screw upon them again in order that these manufacturers of jute might 
do a little better. 

Tam willing to vote to put jute at 20 per cent. ad valorem, as it is 
decided that it shall not go upon the free-list, and I think it is but a 
matter of justice that it should be done. It will not materially affect 
or benefit the class I am especially desirous of assisting in this matter; 
but it will leave the manufacturers of jute to continue their business in 
this country. I am surprised to see men from the South who are inter- 
ested as they tell us in producing this product in their country oppos- 
cs, 7 If they pursue this policy successfully the necessary result 

be to close the jute factories of the United States, and two or three 
years hence, when they have a product of jute, if successful in raising, 
and preparing it ready for manufacture, they will find no mills in this 
country in operation to manufacture their jute, and, as has been said, 
they will have to send it to Dundee in Scotland to be manufactured into 
fabrics for use. 

I would say to gentlemen I do not know that it makes any great dif- 
ference to farmers whether, under the tariff on jute, they get their jute 
bags here or send to Dundee, Scotland, for them. We send our wheat 
there, and we can bring home a return cargo of the manufactured product 
as easily as anything else. In any event, according to the shape that 
the legislation is now taking, it would seem that the wheat-growers and 
the people who have to use the manufactures-of this product are to be 
left out in the cold; they are left to look after their own interests, un- 
thought of here. I hope this amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. FARLEY. I have no disposition to antagonize this amendment; 
but I do not think it will make much difference so far as concerns the 
people that I in part representon thisfloor. But the position taken by 
some Senators in reference to this question has seemed a strange one at 
least to me. When this bill was reported by the Finance Committee to 
the Senate on the article of raw jute the tariff was fixed at $15 per ton. 
Upon a very decisive vote taken in the Committee of the Whole that 
$15 a ton was stricken out and free jute was adopted. Afterward when 
the bill was reported to the Senate another very decisive vote put it 
back at $15 per ton. Now what change came over the spirit of the dream 
of Senators I am unable to say, but some influence must have crept in, 
or the minds of Senators must have undergone a very sudden change. 
Be that as it may, I find my distinguished friend from Mississippi [Mr. 
GEORGE], who has proclaimed upon this floor time and again that he 
is a friend of the farming interest of the country, the agricultural in- 
terest, in favor of a duty on jute. Now, I want to say to that distin- 
guished Senator that the farmers of California alone, to say nothing of 
Oregon, useannually 33,000,000 jutesacks toship their wheat in. Thirty- 
three million jute sacks are bought annually by the farming interests 
of my State upon which we have to pay whatever tariff is fixed by Con- 


gress. 

I find fhy distinguished friend from Mississippi opposing that agri- 
cultural interest of the Pacific coast. I find other distinguished Sena- 
tors here from some of the Southern States, that have not got a quarter 
of an acre of jute in their States, say they want to protect an indus- 
try that may grow up there after awhile—that somebody has invented 
amachine by which they can arrange it so that the jute production 
can become prosperous. Somebody may have invented a machine in 
Louisiana or in Mississippi, and in a short time that somebody or that 
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company will be asking for a patent, and four or five or ten years from 
now they may produce jute there. In the mean time you tax the peo- 
ple of the State that I represent in part at the rate here fixed, 20 per 
cent. ad valorem, or $15 per ton on raw jute, for 33,000,000 sacks each 


year. 

How, then, is the farming interest, the agricultural interest of the 
Pacific coast protected by this action? It is not protected at all. Ido 
not ask for protection. I am simply asking that you take off the duty 
that you impose on these pop Sn give them an opportunity to have 
an equal or fair show with o portions of the country. Yesterday 
we acted with the honorable Senator from New Jersey [Mr. McPHER- 
SON] in voting that raw jute should be free; and when the question 
came up on the increase of the manufactured article out of raw jute, 
my friend from New Jersey said that if that motion was lost he would 
pursue the subject no further. I find the Senator is again on the floor 
to-day, and the subject has occupied I do not know how much of the 
sup precious time of the Senate. 

ow, all I have to say is that if it would be in order I would make 
the motion again, but I suppose it would be beaten and I do not want 
to waste the time of the Senate, to put jute on the free-list where it 
belongs, where the interest of the large producing class of peopleof this 
country requires that it should be. Senators say that they are for tax- 
ing articles that will yield a revenue to the Government. How much 
revenue do you get from raw jute? Will some Senator who has in- 
vestigated the question tell me how much revenue the Governmentde- 
rives from the importation of raw jute into this country? Very small. 
I have the statistics here which show the facts. From raw jute alone 

u get a very small revenue; and yet you impose on the people of the 
Pacific coast a tax twenty times the amount of the duty that the Gov- 
ernment receives for the revenue fixed upon this article. 

Mr, HAWLEY. The Senator asked a question. I find in the testi- 
mony of one of the largest importers of this article a nearer estimate of 
the import of jute than I have found anywhere else. He says that: 

i ificant 
Sc 
bales), whose market fixes the value ically in India. The average import 
to the United States in ten years been about 46,000 bales; but, assumi 

(at $2.50 per balg) woul 
be $150,000 per annum. 


Mr. FARLEY. That is the amount of revenue. I take that as correct. 
Now, is not $150,000 per annum revenue on raw jute a small item com- 


the a at 60,000 bales per annum, the duty coll 


pared with the burden that is imposed upon the people of the Pacific | oth 


coast who have to buy jute sacks to ship their grain? In three years 
we consume in that State ninety-five or ninety-six million sacks. I shall 
vote for this 20 per cent. ad valorem. While I think it gives us but 
very slight, if any, relief, yet anything that will tend in that direction 
I shall vote for. it is only a matter of astonishment to me that such 
sudden changes come over the minds of Senators on important questions 
of this character. But ashort time elapsed after the vote was taken in 
Committee of the Whole until it was acted upon in the Senate and then 
there was a complete reversal of the action on this question. I can not 
say what caused that change. It may have been a sincere and honest 
conversion, I do not mean to say that it was anything else; but it must 
have been a very sudden conversion that caused such a change. 

Mr. COKE. Mr. President, I desire simply to say that I have voted 
every time to reduce the duties upon the manufactures of jute, and 
whenever the question has been up I have voted to put raw jute upon 
the free-list. I have cast these votes in the interest of the agricultural 
people of this country, because the manufactured product of jute is 
necessarily used in preparing the productions of agriculture for market. 
This class of our people, the agriculturists, bear the brunt of our tariff 
taxation. They are benefited less than any other people in the coun- 
try by it, and it does seem to me that we should lighten the burden 
upon them whenever we can. 

To the cotton-growers the concession has been made of placing jute 
butts, of which cotton bagging is made, on the free-list, and equal jus- 
tice to the growers of wheat and wool, in my judgment, requires that 
jute, of which the covering for their productsis made, should also be duty 
free. This being denied them, I will come as near it as possible by 
voting for the lowest duty. 

I hope that the amendment of the Senator from New Jersey will be 
adopted, although there is a controversy here as to whether it is a re- 
duction of the specific duty as it now stands. I believe that it is, be- 
cause if it were not that the manufacturing interest would not favor it; 
for in this one instance the interest of the manufacturers accords with 
that of the agricultural classes, and I therefore vote with them for what 
they claim and I believe to be a reduction of the duty on this raw material. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is onthe amendment of 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SEWELL], upon which the yeas and 
nays have been ordered. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I should like the Senator from Rhode Island or 
some other Senator now just to state how it is possible that this is a re- 
duction of the tax on jute. The present rate upon this article of jute 
sat jigs and as the book here gives it that is 16.09 per cent. ad 

orem. i 

Mr. ALDRICH. But the Senator must remember that includes jute 

butts, sunn, and sisal-grass, and a large number of other things. 
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Mr. COCKRELL. Jute butts are only $6 a ton. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Thatof course would reduce the apparent percent- 
age on jute, 

Mr. COCKRELL. According to the table of importations last year, 
the articles of ‘‘jute, sisal-grass, and other vegetable substances not 
enumerated,” they are each put down at $15 per ton, but if you take 
the By pace and fibrous substances not elsewhere specified,” they 
are put down at an ad valorem of 10 cent. Take those three items 
together and they yield a revenue of $415,183.38, according to the valu- 
ation. Put 20 per cent. ad valorem upon their valuation and it yields 
a revenue of $519,247.80, or an increase of $104,000. 

Mr.SEWELL. At the instigation of the Senator from Missouri Ihave 
changed the character of my amendment so that it only applies to jute 
alone, and put it on line 1296 instead of line 1298. 

- Mr. COCKRELL. Then, if it applies to jute alone, the tariff tax upon 
that was $15 per ton, and that was an ad valorem of 6.9 per cent. and 
now you propose to make it 20 per cent. 

Mr. SEWELL. There is just where the Senator from Missouri is 
mistaken. If he will look at the report from the Bureau of Statistics 
he will see that jute, taking that item by itself, is valued at about $70 


per ton, and at $70 per ton the duty of $15 was about 16 per cent. I 
Lis sap en nd an cent. 5 
COCKRELL. book is the Senator speaking fro: 


A m? 
Mr. SEWELL. Iam speaking from the schedule furnished by the 
Bureau of Statistics, but my main proposition comes from the fact of 


the present price of jute. 
> COCKRELL. I am speaking also from that schedule, under the 
head en and sunn.’? $4 

Mr. SEWELL. The t price of jute is about $40 a ton. 

Mr. COCKRELL. ‘What waa it last year? 

Mr. SEWELL. There is no classification here by which jute alone 
can be ascertained, but at the t price, as I have shown by invoices 
from Calcutta, commencing with $30 and concluding with $50, the aver- 
age is about $48 per ton, and at $15 per ton the Senator can tell very 
readily what it would make; it would make about 36 per cent. duty on 
jute imported into the country, and 20 per cent. is certainly a reduc- 
tion. 


Mr. COCKRELL. Instead of making it ad valorem, which enables 
an evasion of the law and a change of appearance of the article and 
shipping it at a lower rate, make it per ton so as to correspond with the 


er. 

Mr. SEWELL. I call the attention of the Senator to the fact that 
jute is a much older article than cotton, and is as well known in the 
markets of the world as the different ramifications of cotton, and you 
cannot undervalue it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SEWELL], on which the yeas and 
nays have been ordered. 

Principal ns Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BUTLER (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON]. I do not know how he 
would vote, and I withhold my vote, 

Mr. GARLAND (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. GROOME. Iam paired with the Senator from New York [Mr. 


Mr. DAWES. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. Hoar] 
is paired with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 
Jou, MITCHELL. Iam paired with the Senator from Virginia (Mr. 
OHNSTON |. 


Mr. B OW. Iam paired with the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. BLAIR]. 
The result was announced—yeas 35, nays 14; as follows: 
YEAS—35. 


Al Da J of Flori Rol 
S 3 e a 
Anthony, Frye, McPherson, Sewell, 
Bayard, Hale, Maxey, Slater, 
Beck, g Miller of Cal., Tabor, 
Brown, Moi Vance, 
Call, Hawley, Plats, ve 
Cockrell, —— umb, x 
NAYS—14. 
Davis of W. Kel . i 
Camden, F = Va. logg, Shernan, 
Davis of II., Jonas, Sawyer, 
ABSENT—27. 
Blai * G ? 
Buoy Garland, Lamar, Pendleton, 
Butler, Groome, Saund 
Cameron of Pa., re — 5 ee — W. 
Fair. Hoar, Mitchell, dom. 
Ferry, Johnston, Morrill, 
So the amendment was to. 


Mr. ALDRICH. There was a verbal amendment to this same clause 


agreed to in committee. In line 1309 the words ( for carpets should 
be stricken out after yarns, so as to read flax, hemp, and jute 
” 


Mr. McPHERSON. I will state that that is a mistake appearing in 
the print of the bill. The committee agreed to strike out the words, 
and it ought to have been done. It is an error in the print. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DAWES. I desire to have a verbal correction made in the de- 
scription of an article in line 390. After the word and“ the words 
‘t other alcoholic preparations”? should be stricken out and all com- 
pounds“ inserted, so as to read collodion and all compounds of py- 
roxyline.““ 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have no objection to that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. DAWEs]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DAWES. In line 393, after the words per pound,” I move to 
add the words ‘‘and when in finished or partly finished articles, 25 per 
cent. ad valorem. Those articles would have otherwise no duty at all. 

Mr. MORRILL. I call the attention of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts to the words, in line 392, ‘‘but not made up into other articles.“ 

Mr. DAWES. That refers to rolled or in sheets. It is all right, 
I think the Senator will see, if he looks at it, as I propose to amend it. 

Mr. BECK. Let the 2 be read as proposed to be amended. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

Collodion, and all compounds of 8 by whatever name known, 50 
cents pe pound; rolled or in sheets, but not made up into articles, 60 cents per 

und; and when in finished or partly finished articles, 25 per cent. ad va- 
orem, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. DAWES]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DAWES. There is one other just such amendment. After the 
word ‘‘refined,’’ in line 295, I move to insert ‘‘20 per cent. ad valorem;” 
so as to read: 

Sulphate, known as salt cake, crude or refined, or niter cake, crude or refined, 
20 per cent, ad valorem, 

It was a mistake in putting it in there at one-quarter of 1 cent per 

pound. This increases the duty 100 per cent. 


Mr. ALDRICH. I think the whole paragraph might as well be made | proposi 


20 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. DAWES. Then Iwill modify my amendment, with the approval 
of the committee, by moving to strike out ‘‘one-quarter of 1 cent per 
pound’? and insert 20 per cent. ad valorem,” applying to the whole 


paragraph. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be reported as 
modified. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

ulphate, kn It cak de or refin: niter cake, de or refin 

ana Glaubers salt, 20 per 2 8 3 N ä sa 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. BROWN obtained the floor. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Brown] yields to me 
fora moment. Lines 199 and 200 read: 

Dextrine, burnt starch, gum substitute, or British gum, 10 per cent, ad valorem. 


The Senate has put potato-starch, a co mding article, at 2 cents 
a pound. I gave notice the other day that I would move an amend- 
ment, and since then, on conference with the Committee on Finance, 
I have consented to change my amendment to agree with their views. 
I ask unanimous consent, to which I think there will be no objection, 
that the items in this paragraph be put in, not at 2 cents a pound, but 
at 1 cent., striking out 10 per cent. ad valorem and inserting ‘‘1 
cent. per pound.’? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think there will be no objection to that. 

Mr. BECK. What per cent. ad valorem would 1 cent a pound be? 

Mr. HALE. It makes it a little more than it is now. I took the 
suggestion, I will say to the Senator from Kentucky, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, and I concurred in making it as suggested by the 
Senator from Rhode Island and the chairman of the committee. I also 
mentioned it to the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is a little increase in this rate, but it is about 
half the rate fixed on potato-starch, from which dextrine is made. 

Mr. HALE. It is only half the duty on the corresponding product. 
I agreed with the Senator from Delaware that it ought to be specific 
rather than ad valorem. 

Mr. BECK. We are just changing to ad valorem because we were 
abandoning specifics. I should like to know what the ad valorem 
would be? 

Mr. ALDRICH, About 20 per cent. 

Mr. HALE. From 16 per cent. to 20 per cent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Maine Mr. HALE]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. ROLLINS. I wish to call the attention of the Committee on Fi- 
nance to whatI think was a mistake on 83. 

Mr. BROWN. I have yielded to sev Senators. I have no ob- 
jection to yielding for a moment to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. ROLLINS. In line 1935 isinglass, or fish-glue, is upon the free- 
list. Undoubtedly it was intended to place there the stock of which 
isinglass ismade and not the ane or fish-glue, itself, which is a very 
expensive article. They probably did not intend to put fish-glue, or 
isinglass, on the free-list at all, but to put it at perhaps 30 per cent. ad 
valorem duty. The tax on common glue is 20 per cent. ad valorem and 
this is a much more ive article and should certainly bear a higher 
tate. It should be at least 30 per cent. After line 176 I move to in- 
sert: 

Fish-glue, or isinglass, 30 per cent. ad valorem. 


Then I want to strike out line 1935 and insert what I will send to 
the Chair, simply to make the stock free. We had better act on the 
amendment fixing the ad valorem first. 

Mr. BECK. Let the amendment be reported. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. In line 176, at the end of the paragraph, 
it is proposed to add: 

Fish-glue, or isinglass, 30 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. MORRILL. If the Senator from New Hampshire will say 25 
per cent. I will not object. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I think that is very low, but I do not want any 
contest about it. I will modify the amendment to 25 per cent. 

Mr. BECK. What is the duty on that now? 

Mr. LOGAN. Nothing. 

Mr. BECK. I should think it would be better just to wipe out the 
free-list, and let us add 10 per cent. on the present tariff, if that is 
not enough make it 20 per cent. and be done with it. I think we had 
better strike out the free-list and just tax everything 10 per cent. more 
Mr. ROLLINS. 1 did protected 

x i id not mean to say that it was not a 
duty now, but in this bill it is on the free-list. si 

Mr. DAWES. It is on the free-list by mistake. It is a kind of glue 
that costs about $1.10 a pound, while animal glue, only a few lines 
above, which costs 10 or 15 cents a pound, is at 20 per cent. ad valorem. 
This is a kind of glue of a very different character costing $1.10 cents 


a pound. 
Twenty per cent. ad valorem would apply to this 


Mr. ALLISON. 

ition. 

Mr. BECK. In what line on the free-list is it? 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator from Kentucky will find it on line 1935 
of the free-list. 

Mr. BROWN. I yielded the floor to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire with the understanding that this measure should not be discussed; 
but if it led to debate I could not yield. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Ido not understand that the floor is to be dealt out 
in that way. 

Mr. BROWN. I had the floor and the Senator asked me if I would 
yield to him and I told him I would if there was to be no discussion. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I certainly made no appeal to the Senator from 
Georgia. I yielded last evening to the Senator from Michigan, and I 
Kur. BROWN. The then Presiding Officer [Mz J kn 

8 f e then idi cer . GARLAND ows 
that I had the floor and yielded upon those conditions. 

Mr. DAWES. This matter will be disposed of in a moment. 

Mr. BECK. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. When a Senator has 
the floor is it his right to yield to other Senators and resume it again? 
It has been done all the afternoon. I am not complaining of it in this 
case, but it has been done over and over again, farming out the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Of course it is not parliamentary 
ey but it has been done. If the floor is yielded once it is yielded 

together. 

Mr. BECK. On the other side of the Chamber half a dozen times 
this afternoon the floor has been farmed out in that way. 

Mr. HARRIS. Conditional yieldings are bad ents. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kentucky will 
understand the Chair. It is not parliamentary to do so, but the prac- 
tice has been recognized. 

Mr. BROWN. I did not think there would be any question raised 
over it. The Senator from New Hampshire stated that it was a little 
matter and that it would take but a moment. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I do not think it will take more now. 

Mr. HARRIS. It will take time enough to call the roll of the Sen- 
ate, you may be assured of that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Georgia yield 
to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. BROWN. Not under that state of the unless I am obliged 
to do so; and I do not know whether the Senator from New Hampshire 
will insist on the floor under the circumstances. 


Mr. MORRILL, I suggest to the Senator from New Hampshire to 
withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I will withdraw the amendment. It is the first 
time since this bill came before the Senate when a Senator has been 


1883. ` 
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taken off the floor in that way, but I am the most modest and quiet 
man in the Senate, and I retire. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The Chair understands that the Sena- 
tor from Georgia was recognized as holding the floor by the occupant 
of the chair at that time. 

Mr. BROWN. I do not know that the matter I desire to bring be- 
fore the Senate will take any length of time. It will not on my part; 
it may on the part of others who may desire to discussit. It is an 
amendment that I have already handed to the Secretary, who will read 
it, and I wish to make only one or two remarks. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The amendment of the Senator from 
Georgia will be reported. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. After line 21 of the first section of the bill 
it is proposed to add: 

ow in force assessing a tax or provi: for the collection of a tax, 
eee pened sevens laws, on whisky 23 are hereby repealed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. 5 I said, I do not want to make any 
speech on this question. I am physically unable to doso this evening, 
and I have already said in former discussions all I desire to say about 
it. I introduced a bill to this purport at an earlier of the session, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. course they have 
had much to do, and they have not acted upon it, at least they have 
not reported upon it I believe, of which I have no reason to Sopian. 
I now offer the amendment and simply ask for a vote. I do not know 
that any other Senator in the Chamber agrees with me. At the same 
time, I desire to record myself in its favor. 

Mr. HALE. I simply call for the yeas and nays on the amendment. 


The and BNS were ordered. 
Pegs HA RRIS, M th see repeals all internal-revenue laws, if I understand 

em of the 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The roll will be called on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from Georgia. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll, and Mr. 
ALDRICH answered to his name. ; 

Mr. McPHERSON. May I inquire before the yeas and nays 

Mr. MORRILL. One mse has been made. 

Mr. HALE and others. Too late! 

Mr. LOGAN and others. Go on with the roll-call. 


The PRESIDENT pro tem The Chair will state to the Senator 
SE New J. that there been a response on the call. The roll- 
will p 


Mr. BARROW (when his name was called). 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. BLATE]. 
should vote nay.” 

Mr. GROOME (when his name was called). I am paired on all polit- 
ical matters this evening with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. KEL- 
LOGG]. Feeling sure that he would vote the same way I do, I vote 


“nay,” 

Mr. PLATT-(when his name was called). Iam paired with the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL]. If he were here, I should vote 

nay.” 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. BAYARD. The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BUTLER] de- 
sired me to announce that he is paired with the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CAMERON]. Were the Senator from South Carolina here, 
he would vote ‘‘nay.’ 

Mr. CALL. I have been requested to pair with the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. MCMILLAN]. I do not know how he would vote. If 
I were at liberty, I should vote ‘‘nay.’’ 

Mr. ALLISON. Mycolleague [Mr. MCDILL] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. LAMAR]. If my colleague were here, he 
would vote nay.“ I do not know how the Senator from Mississippi 
would vote. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I am paired with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
JOHNSTON]. I should vote nay if he were here. 

Mr. VEST. My colleague [Mr. CocKRELL] is paired, and would 
vote nay if he were here. 

Mr. PLATT. Understanding that the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
COCKRELL] would vote ‘‘nay’’ if he were here, I vote “‘ nay.” 

Mr. CONGER. My colleague [Mr. FERRY] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Nevada [Mr. Farr]. If my colleague were present, he would 


vote “‘ nay.” 
My colleague [Mr. McMILLAN] is paired with the 


I am paired with the 
If he were present, I 


Mr. WINDOM. 
Senator from Florida [Mr. CALL]. If my colleague were here, he would 
vote ‘‘nay.’’ 

The result was announced—yeas 3, nays 50; as follows: 


YEAS—3, 
Brown, Ransom, Vance. 

NAYS—50. 
Aldrich, —j— Dawes, Gorman, 
‘Anthony, Coke, Farley, Hale, 
— :: i of Hl. Garland, Sn 
Beck, Davis of W. Va., George, Harrison, 


Hill, McPherson, Vest, 
Hoar, Maxey, Plumb, Voorhees, 
Jackson, Miller of Cal. h, Walker, 
Jonas, Miller of N. V., Ro 
Jones of Florida, Morgan, Sawyer, Windom. 
Jones of Nevada, Morrill, Sewell, 
i Pendleton, Tabor, 
ABSENT—23. 
Butler, Ferry, Lamar, Saulsbury, 
Call, Grover, Saunders,’ 
Cameron of Pa., Hawley, M 
ron ; McMillan, Slater, 
J Mahone, Van Wyck. 
Fair, Kellogg, Mitchell, 
So the amendment was 


rejected. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I should like now to havea vote on my amendment, 
which was pening when the revenue amendment was taken up. 

Mr. BROWN. If the Senator from New Hampshire will excuse me 
for a moment, as I yielded to him a little while ago, I wish to simply 
give notice now that when I can have the floor properly I shall offer an 
)) 
on. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In what line does the Senator from 


New Hampshire to amend ? 

Mr, ROLLINS. It is the amendment I submitted a few moments 
ago. 

The PRESIDENT pro The amendment will be reported. 


tempore. 
. At the end of line 176 it is proposed to 
: 50 pox hank: 08 EES 
Mr. ROLLINS. I moved in the first place 30 per cent., but out of 
deference to the wishes of the Committee on Finance I make it 25 per 


cent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from New Hampshire. [Putting the ques- 
tion.] The noes seem to have it. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yos and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DAWES. Before the vote is taken I should like to state dis- 
tinctly this matter. Animal glue, which costs from 10 to 20 cents per 
soci f is put at 20 per cent. ad valorem, and fish-glue, which costs $1 
and up to $1.25 a pound, has been heretofore on the free-list, for the 
reason that there never has been any importation until within two or 
three years. It has never been manufactured abroad until within two 
or three years. Within two or three years the Germans have begun 
the manufacture of it, and they bring in now free a much more costly 
glue than the animal glue that has to pay 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

This glue is a very different article, not only higher priced, but has 
a fiber to it, and is used in belting and is elastic as well as being a glue, 
and is avery valuable article. It is proposed under these circumstances 
to let that part of the fish which is made into glue, the bladders and 
sounds, come in free and put a duty upon the manufactured article cor- 
responding to that upon animal glue. Otherwise this article, which is 
largely manufactured here and which the foreigners have discovered 
that they can manufacture and bring in free, would come in free and 
destroy the manufacture here. That is the whole of the proposition. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It would pay no revenue? 

Mr. DAWES. It would pay no revenue at all under those circnm- 
stances. Otherwise, the manufactured article would pay a decent and 
respectable revenue, and the material out of which it is made would 
come in free. That is the proposition, and 25 per cent. is a very rea- 
sonable rate compared with the rate now on the other glue. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. The Secretary will call the roll on 
agreeing r the amendment of the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 

LLINS |. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HARRIS (when Mr. COKE’s name was called). I desire to state 
that the Senator from Texas [Mr. COKE], who is temporarily absent 
from the Chamber, is paired with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. LOGAN]. 

Mr. GEORGE (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. CAMERON]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. GROOME (after having voted in the negative). I voted when I 
should not have voted. I er e with the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. KELLOGG], and hence withdraw my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 17; as follows: 


YEAS—26. 
Davis of W. Va., Rol 
Aldrich, Pewee W. Va. Hin, Son eee, 
F e 
wn, organ, 
Davis of IL, Hawley, Plumb, 
NAYS—17. 
Barrow, Maxey, Walker, 
Beck, Hampton, Pugh, Williams, 
Cae A Lar 
Garland, Jenes or Florida, “Voorhees, 
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ABSENT—33, 
Bayard, George, Lapham, Ransom, 
Butler, Gorman, le Saulsbury, 
Camden, Groome, Saunders, 
Cameron x 7 ror —— Sherman, 
N x Jo ton. Mahone, Van Wyck. 
Cok: ones evada, Mitchell, 
Fair,” ogg, Pendleton, 
Ferry, 7 Platt, 
So the amendment was to. 


agreed 
Mr. ROLLINS. I wish to make a correction to correspond. Inline 
1935 I move to strike out ‘‘isinglass, or fish-glue,’’ and to insert: 


Fish sounds or bladders, 


Mr. BECK. Is it proposed to tax them? 

Mr. ROLLINS. No, to put them on the free-list. i 

Mr. BECK. Would they not be there if you let them alone, if there 
was nothing said about them ? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Theamendment, if I understand it, merely makes 
it conform to the last vote of the Senate. 

Mr. ROLLINS. That is all. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LOGAN. I find strange things happening all the time as we 
proceed. Fish- glue was put on the free-list, and now is put back and 
made dutiable at 25 per cent. ad valorem. Glue, which is manufactured 
in different parts of the country and in which large amounts of money 
are invested, especially in my part of the country, where there are the 
largest glue-factories in the world, where it is expensive to be manu- 
factured, is protected by a duty of 20 per cent. ad valorem. The glue- 
men of Illinois came before the committee and insisted that that article 
should be put at 35 percent. ad valorem, but it was put at20 per cent. 
I have no criticism to make about this thing, but it is strange, I must 
say, that the locality has much to do with what is done under this bill. 
I have discovered that. I move to make the duty on glue 30 per cent. 
ad valorem. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Illinois does not desire to mis- 

resent the committee or anybody else in this matter? 

Mr. LOGAN. I do not. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Nocommittee of manufacturers of glue came before 
the committee. 

Mr. LOGAN. I did not say they did. 

Mr. ALDRICH. No person representing them came before the com- 
mittee to my knowledge. 

Mr. LOGAN. The agent of the glue-men in Illinois came here and 
he was told it was too late. 

Mr. ALDRICH. He certainly never came before the committee. 

Mr. LOGAN. Ask your chairman. 

Mr. MORRILL. I have no recollection of anybody appearing before 
the committee or asking anything about glue. 

Mr. LOGAN. I will have no controversy about it.. He was here 
several days, and inasmuch as that was a great interest which I repre- 
sented in he came to me and told me that the committee had con- 
cluded the matter and he could get nothing done. I told him to go 
home, that I supposed there would not be anything done, and I have 
not attempted to do anything; but now the glue that was on the free- 
list is puton the dutiable list at 25 per cent. ad valorem, with the con- 
sent of the committee, sitting by, allowing it to be done. I do not 
think either one would have moved to increase the duty on glue that 
was manufactured in my part of the country, where there is so much 
money invested init. I do not suppose they would have sat quietly by 
if that had been the proposition. 

Mr. DAWES. I move to make the duty on glue 25 per cent. 

Mr. LOGAN. I beg the Senator’s pardon. Ihave made the motion 


myself. 
Mr. DAWES. I beg the Senator’s pardon for interrupting him. I 
did not know it. 
Mr. LOGAN. I have moved to make it 35 percent. It is 20 per 
cent. in the bill. 
Mr. MORRILL. Glue has borne 20 per cent. for a great many years. 
ufacturer of 


Mr. Cooper, of New York, is, or has been, the largest man 
U. 


e. 

Mr. LOGAN. He is not now. 

Mr. MORRILL. He has been ſor many years, and was when my first 
acquaintance with tariffs There is no similarity between the 
appearance of the fish-glue, or isinglass, and common glue, and there is 
no similarity in their use. 

Mr. LOGAN. I understand that. 

Mr. MORRILL. One is used as an article of confectionery or for the 
table, and the other is used for the common purposes of furniture. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Fish-glue is also used asa glue where the very 
strongest glue is necessary. 

Mr. MORRILL. It may be used as glue, I know very well, but the 
major part of it is used for cooking purposes. I have no disposition to 
deny in any part of the country any proper request that may be asked; 
but I wish to say to the Senator from Illinois that I heard of nobody, 
either y or in co who said a word about glue. 

Mr. AN. Ido not to say anything except what I was 


told by the agent who lives in my city, and who was here for several 


days. Hecame to my rooms and told me that he could not see the 
committee; that he was told this matter was closed. He left a letter 
with me which I have not now—I t I had it—which he desired me 
to present. I didnot oo os reason that I have presented nothing 
that has availed anything here; butinasmuch as this question came up, 
oe eo attention to it. I wish to amend what 
the Senator from New pshire had put on the free-list. Let that 


After line 1935 the Senate has inserted: 


be read. 
The ACTING SECRETARY. 
Fish sounds or bladders. 


Mr. LOGAN. I ask the Senator what kind of bladders those are; 
fish-bladders? 

Mr. ROLLINS. Tes, sir. 

Mr. LOGAN. Then I want the word fish inserted before ‘‘blad- 
ders.“ The Senator can see very easily that using the word“ blad- 
ders“ merely would make a considerable difference to my constituents 
who produce the quantity of pork they do. 

Mr. DAWES. I think that is a very proper amendment. 

Mr. LOGAN. I move that the word “fish” be inserted before 
pladders.““ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senator wait until a vote is 
taken on the proposition he has moved in regard to the duty on glue? 
Does the Senator propose 30 per cent. or 35 per cent.? , 

Mr. LOGAN. I will make it 25 per cent., so as to agree with the 
proposition made as to fish-glue, or isinglass. 

Mr. BECK. Twenty per cent. is the present rate of duty. I do not 
recollect anybody saying anything aboutit. I think we ought to be 
very slow in increasing the present rate of taxation upon articles that 
aid to make up a finished product. 

Mr. LOGAN. I will say to the Senator from Kentucky that when a 
Senator can rise in his seat here and take from the free-list an article 
that has never been dutiable, out of which glue is made, and put it on 
the dutiable list at 25 per cent. ad valorem without objection, I think 
then we ought to treat all alike. 

Mr. BECK. LI agree with the Senator from Illinois that it is a re- 
markable thing, but he can not say it was done without i age for 
the yeas and nays were called and twenty of us voted against it. Iam 
inclined to think we can not help ourselves. I think before we get 
through with this bill there will be no free-list left. I havenoidea now 
that gentlemen on the other side care about the bill going on unless we 
add to the duty on ev 

Mr. EDMUNDS. If we are fora tariff for revenue only” we ought 
not to have any free-list. 

Mr. BECK. I am not going to say a word about it except to call for 
the yeas and nays. 

Mr. LOGAN. I move the amendment so as to see what the distinc- 
tion is in this Chamber on this bill as to the locality in which articles 
are manufactured. Isee there is a distinction, and I should like to have 
it made plain to the country. 

Mr. BECK. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ord: á 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The will call the roll on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. LOGAN] 
in line 169 to strike out 20 and insert 25, so as to make the duty 
on glue 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. EDMUNDS (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. GARLAND]. If he werepresent, I should 
vote yea. 

Mr. GROOME (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. KELLOGG]. s 7 

Mr. JONAS (when his name was called). Iam paired with the Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. HARRISON]. 

Mr. LOGAN (when his name was called). Iam paired with the Sen- 
ator from Texas 5 — CoKE]. I should vote yea if he were here. 

Mr. McDILL (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 8 

Mr. PLATT (when his name was called). I am paired with the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL], but my colleague [Mr. HAWLEY] 
being temporarily absent from the Chamber I transfer my pair to him. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. 1 

Mr. BARROW. The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE] is 
paired with the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. CAMERON]. 

The result was announced—yeas 24, nays 16; as follows: 


YEAS—2. 
Aldrich, Davis of III. Hale, Morrill, 
vis of W. Va, Hill, Platt. 
Anthony, Dawes, Gee Rollins, 
—.— —— x McPherson, —.— u,“ 
ro 
Conger, Gorman, Miller of N. V., Tabor. 
NAYS—16. 
Barrow, George, J of Florida, Vest, 
Depend, Hopon: Maxey, Walker, 
O 
Gall.” Jackson, Plumb,” Windom. 
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ABSENT—36. 

Butler, Garland, Kell * F ugh, 
Camden, Groome, Tater Ransom, 
Cameron of Pa., Grover, Lapham, Saulsbury, 
Cameron of 3 \eStitian, Saunders, 
Cockrell, Hawley, M Sherman, 
Coke, — Slater, 
Fair, Jo! Miller of Cal., Seo 
Farley, Jonas, Mitchell, Van Wyck, 
Ferry, Jones of Nevada, Pendleton, Voorhees. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. The Senator from Illinois will indi- 
cate the amendment he wishes to propose to the article on the free-list. 


Mr, LOGAN. I move to insert the word fish before ‘‘ bladders,” 

in line 1935; so as to read: 
Fish sounds or fish bladders, 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That makes it conform to the last vote, I under- 
stand. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BROWN. At the end of section 1, after line 21, I move to add: 

And all laws imposing an internal-revenue tax on tobacco or any article made 
of tobacco are hereby repealed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN. I do not wish to discuss that question any more than 
the one that was involved in the last proposition I made. I think we 
should get rid of the internal-revenue system as far as we can. 

Mr. LOGAN. What is the proposition? 

Mr. BROWN. The proposition is to abolish the tax on tobacco. I 
think it would be an appropriate thing todo. A very large number of 
our planters are interested in this question, and there is a great deal of 
annoyance and difficulty in the execution of the law. While of course 
it yields a revenue, at the same time we are reducing the revenue, and 
I think we could spare the revenue we get on tobacco and still by mak- 
ing reduced appropriations meet all the wants of the Government in 
addition to what we are doing on the tariff bill. 

Mr. GORMAN. I offer the following as a substitute for the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Georgia: 

That from and after the Ist day of July, 1883, all laws now in force imposing 
a tax on manufactured tobacco, snuff, and and all special or license taxes 
now imposed on dealers in manufactured tobacco, manufacturers of tobacco, 
manufacturers of cigars, peddlers, and retail dealers in tobacco, and the tax on 
matches be, and the same are hereby, repealed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GoRMAN] to the amendment of 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN. I understand that the amendment of the Senator 
from land simply fixes a different time. 

Mr. MORGAN. And includes matches. 

Mr. GORMAN. And includes matches and goes one step farther 
than the amendment offered by the Senator from Georgia, hy repealing 
all the special or license taxes on dealers in tobacco, retail dealers, an 
peddlers of tobacco. 

Mr. BROWN. I have no objection to that. I prefer it to my own 
Th PRESIDENT Does the Senator from Georgia 

e pro tempore. e tor from ia ac- 
cept the amendment of the Senator from Maryland ? 

Mr. BROWN. In a moment. I desire the Senator from North Car- 
olina [Mr. Ransom] to hear thesubstitute read to see whether itcovers 
the whole ground. 

e ta a 

5 8 accept as far as I am permitted to do so in 
place of mine. 

Mr. GORMAN. Mr. President, the effect of the amendment would 
be to reduce internal-revenue taxes $23,473,000 below the reduction 
made by the bill as it nowstands. The entire collections from tobacco 
in 1882 was, in round numbers, $47,000,000. From the most accurate 
estimate I have been able to make, I believe that the entire reduction 


413,910 persons who are compelled before they can manufacture a cigar 
or a plug of tobacco, or sell a piece of tobacco or engage in the occupa- 
tion of peddler who sells cigars from his wagon on any country-road 
anywhere in the United States—these 413,910 poor people who are 
compelled to go to a collectorof internal revenue, take out a license and 
give a bond before they can transact business, the result of which is 
that the manufacture of cigars is in the hands of comparatively few. 
Before the imposition of internal-revenue taxation any poor man in the 
land could in his room at home, at odd hours, manufacture cigars and 
then sell them to the dealers, andin this way thousandsof peo- 
ple were enabled to earn a living, and not only the men but the women, 
se oy na aa South Carolina [Mr. BUTLER] suggests, and also their 


From the best information I can obtain, I believe there were not less 


than 100,000 persons in the United States prior to the enactment of the 
internal-revenue laws who manufactured cigars at their own homes. 
The law as it now stands requires every room in which cigars are made 
to be used fornootherpurpose. This provision of law has concentrated 


all the business of manufacturing cigars in the hands of a few wealthy 
men and corporations. It will be at once seen that under the regula- 
tions the room in which a cigar is made must be devoted to that purpose 
and none other. In addition he is required to pay the special tax before 
heis permitted to manufacture, and expose his license so that the inter- 
nal-revenue officers may inspect from day to day; he is also compelled 
to keep a set of books, to make his returns monthly, and give a large 
bond. These requirements simply prohibit the poor man, the laboring 
man, from engaging in this business. The result has been that you have 
concentrated the whole business of the manufacture of cigars into the 
hands of 13,944 places, as it appears by the report of the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. 

My amendment will relieve all that class of persons. It is true it 
will reduce the revenue $23,000,000 in addition to the amount now pro- 
vided for in the bill, but it will do more thanthat. It willalso enable 

ou to cut down the expenses of the Internal Revenue Department from 

,000,000 to about $3,000,000, 

Mr. BECK. In what way will it doit? 

Mr. GORMAN. By dispensing with a large number of employés, 
the ins rs of tobacco factories, and clerks. The Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Breck] intimates by shaking his head that I am mistaken 
in that statement. It is possible that I may overestimate it, but here 
is what the President of the United States says in his message to Con- 
gress at this session: 

Upon theshowing of our financial condition at the close of the last fiscal year 
I felt justified in recommen: to theabolition of all internal-revenue 


taxes except those upon tobacco in its various forms and upon distilled spirits 
and fermented liquors, 8 the special tax upon the mauufacturers 
jes. 


of and dealers in such 
I venture now to that unless it shall be ascertained that the probable 


suggest 
expenditures of the Government forthe coming year have been underestimated 
= — taxes, save those which relate to spirits, can be prudently 
rogated. 

Such a course, if accompanied by a simplification of the machinery of collec- 
tion, which would then be easy of 8 might reasonably be expected 
to result in diminishing the cost of such collection by at least two millions and 
a half of dollars, and in the retirement from office of from 1,500 to 2,000 persons. 

The system of excise duties has never commended itself to the favor of the 
American ple, and has never been resorted to except for supplying deficien- 
ciesin the ry when, by reason of special exigencies, the duties on imports 
have proved inadequate for the nceds of the Government, Thesentimentof the 
country doubtless demands that (he present excise tax shall be abolished as soon 
as such a course can be safely pursued, 


It seems that I have understated it, that two and a half million dol- 
lars can be saved in the collection, and that 1,500 or more officers can 
be dispensed with. If you continue to assess every peddler and every 
manufacturer and charge 8 cents a pound only upon tobacco that is 
manufactured, the same machinery and the same number of officers 
will be required. It has cost $5,000,000 to collect $47,000,000. It 
will require the same expenditure to collect $23,000,000, which a tax 
of 8 cents a pound on tobacco will produce. 

I propose that while we are reducing taxation it shall be a substan- 
tial reduction, that it shall be a reduction that will be felt by the peo- 
ple, that it shall be a reduction that will take this embargo off and en- 
able every poor man in the land to manufacture cigars and support his 
family and little ones. It will do precisely what the people of this 
country have demanded should be done in reducing taxation. It will 
reduce to some extent the horde of officers, now amounting to 100,000. 
That is the effect of my amendment, sir. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Gorman]. 

Mr. HALE. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CONGER. Before that is put I ask for a division of the ques- 
tion so as to take a separate vote on matches. 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, I wish to detain the Senate for only a 
few moments. I think surprises will never end intheSenate. Atthe 
last session of Congress a proposition was made to reduce the tax on 
tobacco to 12 cents a pound. That was to. A further reduction 
was demanded at this session of Congress and it was reduced to 8 cents 


a pound, and reduced accordingly upon cigars and everything manu- 
factured out of tobacco. A tariff was proposed on tobacco the other day, 
and it was advocated by my friend from Kentucky [Mr. WILLIAMey, 


to prevent foreign tobacco from coming into this country. If thereare 
any things that ought to pay a direct tax or arevenue tax in this coun- 
try, in my judgment they are tobacco in all its forms and whisky.. Of 
course the tax ought not to be extravagant or excessive, but tobacco 
certainly can afford a tax more readily almost than any other article 
that is produced in the country. 

When we come to examine the propositions on this bill they strike 
me as exceedingly strange coming from the other side of the Chamber, 
and I have nothing to criticise beyond that which the facts themselves 
present, There is not an article to-day that is produced in the South 
or in any State represented by our friends on that side of the Chamber 
that is not protected to the very highest point. Sugar has a bounty, I 

the people of the United States 


may almost call it, of $50,000,000 paid by 
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to the producers of sugar in Louisiana. Yourriceisprotected; all your 
fruits that you grow, oranges and ev ing of that kind; everything 
that is grown that is dutiable in the South is taxed as high as any one 
could ask it. You commence with powder, with matches, and go on 
down until you come to pea-nuts, and even the pea-nut that the poor 
negro eats is dutiable and taxed. Everything that is produced that is 
dutiable in the South is protected to the highest extent. Then you walk 
in and make propositions. First the Senator from Georgiaasks that the 
whisky tax be repealed and that whisky shall pay no tax. Next the 
Senator from Maryland asks that tobacco be non-taxable. In the first 
place, everything that is dutiable that is produced or raised or manu- 
factured there has a duty on it at the highest rate, and that which is 
produced from the soil which is taxable by the internal-revenue sys- 
tem is not to be taxed. 

Isay that there is not much consistency in that—not much more than 
there is in some other things that have been in the Senate, 
perhaps not by that side of the Chamber, but I like to see consistency in 
everything. I may not be very consistent myself—it may not be that 
any of us can be—but I like to see us all at least as consistent as we 
can be. 

The proposition to take the tax off tobacco for the purpose of dispens- 
ing with some officers is an argument that would strike the mind of a 
person who did not look into it with some force. You get rid of 1,500 
Officers, we are told. How do you get rid of them? You get rid of 1,500 
officers by disposing of $40,000,000 of revenue. That is the way you 
get rid of them. In order to get rid of paying $2,500,000 of expense for 
the collection of the tax you will wpe ee $40,000,000 of tax that be- 
1 to the Treasury of the United States, and call that economy! 

r. BUTLER. And allow the le to go to work. 

Mr. LOGAN. Oh, yes; a¥low the people to go to work. That is a 
very nice argument to be used where there is no other argument that 
people will be allowed to go to work! 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not know, but I think the Senator from Mary- 
land said it would give employment to about 400,000 people. 

Mr. LOGAN. That 400,000 people would go to work? 

Mr. GORMAN. Four hundred and nineteen thousand. 

Mr. LOGAN. Go to work at what? 

Mr. BUTLER. Making cigars, with their wives and childsen. 

Mr. INGALLS. Raising rice. 

Mr. LOGAN. Raising rice, growing oranges, raising pea-nuts, man- 
ufacturing whisky, and things of that kind. The Senator from Mary- 
land imagines it will set 400,000 people to work. That is a mere im- 

ination. 

Mr. GORMAN. There were prior to the year 1861 or 1862 100,000 
persons engaged in the United States in man ing tobacco, and 
under the operation of your internal-revenue laws that 100,000 persons 
has dwindled down to 13,000 in all, farmers and rich men. 

Mr. LOGAN. That is the argument of men who do not examine the 
philosophy of the question of labor. Prior to the establishment of 
manufactures in this country how many people were engaged in other 
pursuits? You draw them away from one pursuit and they engage in 
another. Yousay that persons would be engaged in this provided you 
did not have such a law. There is nothing in that. The farmer leaves 
the plow because he can make money more rapidly in manufactur- 
ing. As you manufacture woolen goods, cotton goods, iron, steel, 
everything that is manufactured in this country, you draw the women, 
the chil the men away from other pursuits. When they are put 
in the spinning factories it takes that many from other pursuits and 
employments. So it does in reference to the manufacture of tobacco 
or cigars. You have 13,000 persons engaged in the pursuit to-day. 
while the Senator says we ought to have 100,000. Thirteen thousan 
persons manufacture all the tobacco and cigars we use and more than 
we ought to use, and why do you want 100,000 persons in it? 
The supply and the demand will regulate this question. number 
of manufactures is established in this country according to the de- 
mand for the article, and as the demand increases the number of labor- 
ers will increase in this as in other things. 

The Senator objects to the revenue laws in regard to the manufacture 
of tobacco because a room is to be used solely for that particular pur- 
pose. In other words, if it were not for the laws being as strict as 
they are people could commit frauds. The strict laws are to protect 
the Government against fraud, and your idea to get rid of frauds is not 
to have the law that is strict to be rigidly enfo: but to wipe out 
$40,000,000 of taxes rather than to have strict laws for the i 
of the Government in the manufacture of this article. I do not believe 
in the proposition at all. 

I merely wish to put on record that I believe whisky and tobacco 
and cigars should pay their proportionate share of the taxes of this 
Government. I am for keeping the tax on these, as I voted yesterday 
in reference to cham e. Tobacco is a luxury, and whisky (whether 
it is beneficial or not) is considered a luxury. These articles are lux- 
uries, the same as a high order of silks and satins, and when it comes 
to the luxuries of this they should pay at least their proportionate 
share in yielding the revenues of the country. 

It will not do for Senators to try to . 
should smoke his pipe and have his tobacco without tax. You might 
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as well say that the poor man should have his rice without tax; that 
the poor man should have his sugar without tax; that the poor man 
should have his salt without tax—his spices, his pepper without tax. 
But the necessities of the Government override these things at times 
and compel us to put a tax on those articles, but where we find they 
are luxuries it is best that the tax should remain, so far as my judg- 
ment is concerned. 

You have reduced the tax on tobacco lower than I think it ought to 
be, but still the majority of the Senate agreed to 8 cents per pound, and 
I am willing it should remain there. You have reduced it from 32 cents 
a few years ago down to 8 cents, and now, forsooth, Senators who say 
they are in favor of a tariff for revenue alone are willing for semi-pro- 
tectionists to wipe out the internal reyenue, so they may all be put on 
the other side of the scale. 

I do not to that proposition. I have voted consistently and 
persistently for protecting that which ought to be protected; but when 
a man asks me, claiming that he disagrees with me at the same time on 
this question, that I shall wipe out every internal tax so that we shall 
be forced to put a higher tariff on dutiable articles, I say that is not the 
argument which should come from a Senator who claims to be a reve- 
nue-tariff man only. 

Mr. GORMAN. The Senator from Ilinois [Mr. LOGAN] has seen 
proper twice to-day to twit me with inconsistency. I suppose I might 
truthfully say that no Senator has been or could be entirely consistent 
in voting upon all the details of a great measurelike this. It is there- 
fore more than possible that I have given some apparantly inconsistent 
ge on the various questions that have arisen in the discussion of this 

Mr. LOGAN. I did not challenge any votes the Senator has given. 

Mr. GORMAN. The Senator from Illinois possibly does abt know 
the fact that I have always had the highest admiration forhim. WhenI 
was a mere boy, he was my beau ideal of a rising statesman. It was with 
great pleasure that I followed his lead in the t political contest in 
1860. And, while we have drifted far apart, Thad hoped that the time 
would come when he and I could get upon a common platform that 
was thoroughly democratic. 

Mr. LOGAN. We can not do it on tobacco. 

Mr. GORMAN. Ihad hoped that as the Senator, who is a great 
leader of the Repulican party, as he is (and deservedly so) one who to 
a very large extent shapes its policy and has much to do with selecting 
the nominees of that party for the chief officers of the Government— 
now, when the Chief Magistrate of the United States, a member of the 
Senator’s party, a gentleman (it is not going too far to say) that would 
not have elevated to the high position which he occupies but for 
the active support of the Senator—I had hoped the recommendation of 
the head of his own party would command his support and that the 
Senator and myself could unite in support of a recommendation which 
is clearly for the best interests of the people. 

Mr. LOGAN. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. GORMAN. With great pleasure. 

Mr. LOGAN. I say to the Senator that I recognize no chief. I rec- 
ognize the right of no man to dictate to me how I shall vote, or what 
principles I shall advocate or how I shall advocate them. respect 
the Chief Magistrate. He may entertain his own opinions, but he must 
allow me to entertain mine. 

Mr. GORMAN. It was entirely unnecessary for the Senator from 
Illinois to make such a declaration. There is no man who knows him 
or who has read of him who does not recognize the fact that if there is 
an independent man anywhere in this country it is the Senator from 
Illinois. I spoke of the President as the chief of this great nation, as 
the head of a party, and said that his recommendation should have 
weight with the Senator from Illinois. This particular question is 
broader than the one the Senator from Illinois states. It is not simply 
the reduction of the taxation on tobacco, which he says is a luxury, but 
it is to take an em off all the honest, toiling men of this country. 

The Senator speaks about the mere transfer from one field of labor 
toanother. Ifthe Senator from Illinois had examined the question he 
would have found that in his own State there is many an honest, hard- 
laboring man, with his wife and his children, that if you wipe from the 
statute-books a tax which, together with the exacting and harsh regu- 
lations, prevents him from manufacturing ci at his home—he will 
find many honest men, their wives and chil , employed at nights, 
after his hard day of toil in the glue factories and in the packing es- 
tablishments of Chicago and throughout Illinois, making cigars, from 
the sale of which they can purchase the comforts of life. 

I hold in my hand the regulations of the Internal-Revenue Bureau 
in regard to the manufacture and sale of tobacco: 


. LIABILITIES OF TOBACCO MANUFACTURERS, 


tobacco manufacturer who neglects or refuses to obtain the collector's 
certificate, or to keep the same ina conspicuous place within his manu- 
factory, shall be fined not less than $100 nor more than $500; and every person 
who manufactures tobacco or snuff of any description without first giving bond 
is liable to be fined not less than $1,000 nor more than $5,000, and imprisonment 
for not less than one nor more than five years. (Section 3355 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, as amended by the act of March 1, 1879.) 

Any pe neglecting to place and keep a sign as aforesaid, on the building 
where he manufactures tobacco and enuf is liable to be fined not less than $100 
nor more than $500. (Section 3356, Revised Statutes.) 


-= F.. A ĩ . Le NEN 
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PEDDLERS, 


By section 3381, Revised Statutes, it is made the duty of every dler of to- 
bacco, before commencing, or, if commenced, before continuing to ped- 
dle tobacco, to furnish to the collector of his district a statement (Form 95), giv- 
ing the . particulars: 

1. Place of dence; if in a city, the street and number. 

2. The State or States which he proposes to travel. 


3. The mode of travel-on foot, by public conveyance, or with one, two, or 
more horses, mules or animals, 

4. To state whether he proposes to sell his own manufactures or the manu- 
factures of others, and if he sells for other parties, the name or names of the 


same. 2 
PEDDLEE’S BOND. 

Section 3381, Revised Statutes, makes it the duty of every peddler of tobacco. 
snuff, or cigars to give a bond (Form 111), to be approved by the collector of 
his district, in the penal sum of $2,000. 

The conditions of this bond are those prescribed in the statute and printed in 
the form above referred to. 

PEDDLER REQUIRED TO HAVE HIS COLLECTOR'S CERTIFICATE, 

Upon his the per statement, filing the required bond, and = 
ing his special tax, collector is authorized and directed to fu h 10 the 
idler of tobacco a certificate (Form 151), which he is required to exhibit on 

of any internal-revenue officer. A failure on the part of any peddler to 
exhibit said collector's certificate on demand of a revenue officer is made cause 
of seizure of the horse or mule, n and contents, or pack, bundle, or basket, 
of such peddler, and unless he , after due notice is Gace sig or served per- 
sonally upon him by the collector of the district in which the seizure 
show cause why the poparty shall not be forfeited, proceed are autho: 
by section 3383, Revised utes, as amended, to be fnetituted for forfeiture. 

PEDDLER’S SIGN, 


Every peddler is required to have a sign affixed to his wagon, which must be 
in a conspicuous place, and upon the outside of the wagon, on which there 


must be painted in oil-colors, or gilded, his full name, his business (peddler of 
tobacco), and the collection district from which he obtained his certificate. (Sec- 


tion 3382, Revised 

I ask the Senator from Illinois, when he talks about luxuries, is not 
this a tax upon honest toil? Is it not a tax upon the widows and orphans 
of your soldiers? Is it not a tax that bears hardly upon a class of peo- 
ple who have demanded some relief at your hands? It was a war tax; 
it is not longer necessary for the support of the Government; it should 
be repealed. 

The Senator may twit me with inconsistency about being a revenue 
reformer, or supporting a measure, a tariff for revenue, with incidental 
prodan I have stated all upon that question that I desire to say. 

think my record is as consistent as that of any Benator in this body. 
At all events, I am réady to take the responsibility of any mistakes 
either of commission or of omission that I have made; but I can notbe 
driven from a position which is recommended by the responsible head 
of this Government; it is a tax that he says you can do without, and I 
know it will bring happiness to so many homes in this land. 

Mr. MAXEY. Mr. President, the demand comes from all parts of 
this land that the unjust and oppressive tariff laid upon the necessaries 
used by the people of this country should be reduced and equitably ad- 
justed. That demand has impressed itself upon many in Congress, and 
there are men here who honestly and sincerely seek to carry out the 
will of the people, and have used every exertion within their power for 
the reduction of the tariff to a fair and just revenue standard. Others 
claim that they in like manner are in favor of reducing the taxes to a 
revenue standard, but differ in methods, and want to wipe out internal 
taxation. Now, we have before us a proposition to take the entire tax off 
of whisky and tobacco and the other articles upon which an internal tax 
is imposed, amounting in the aggregate to about $147,000,000. ask if 
there is aman in the | and breadth of all thisland but knows that 
if that internal tax is repealed, if itis stricken out, you perpetuate for 
all time to come the tariff tax, under which the people are heavily op- 
pressed. Weoweabout 51, 500, 000, 000 interest-bearing debts; the faith 
of the Government is plighted to the punctual payment of interest, to 
lean for the sinking fund, looking to the ultimate extinguishment. 

e have a pension-list costing us annually about $100,000,000. We 
have in addition to these heavy demands th 


Prove your faith by your works. It is easy to make promises to the 
ear and break them to the hope. I propose nothing of that kind. Here 
are the articles of whisky, beer, and tobacco, none of which are necessi- 
ties. The people of this country could do without all of them and be 
none the worse off. They are an absolutely voluntarily imposed tax. 
No man need to use tobacco unless he chooses to do it; no man need to 
use whisky or beer unless he chooses to do it. But the poor laboring 
man who works with his spade is bound to have his clothes, and is 
bound to pay the tax on them; the man who works under the heat of 
a Summer sun, raising his corn and his cotton, is bound to have a plow 
and gearing, which are taxed, to work his field with; and you tax the 
dress that your baby in the cradle wears, the dress which your wife 
wears, the blankets under which you sleep, every n: of life, from 
the cradle to the grave; and yet it is proposed to take the tax off of these 
useless luxuries, whisky, beer, and tobacco, and gentlemen claim that 
they are in favor of relieving the people of the great burden of taxa- 
tion. Adopt these amendments and your protective tariff is perpetu- 
ated for all time. 

Words are easy; actions count. 


I voted, when the question was up 


before, to let the tobacco tax stand at 12 cents, where we placed it at 
the last session of Congress. I voted against the proposition of the Sen- 
ator from Georgia to-day. I shall vote against any proposition, let it 
come from where it may, that prevents me from standing up squarely 
and fighting in the interest of the people of this country for the reduc- 
tion of the great burdens of tariff taxes under which they labor. The 
man who uses whisky, beer, and tobacco voluntarily, because he wants 
to, is compulsively taxed for the necessaries he is bound to have, and 
the man who does not use whisky, beer, or tobacco is bound to pay tax 
for the necessaries of life. No one profits by the repeal of the internal 
tax on whisky, beer, and tobacco, while untold thousands who do not 
use these articles do profit by their being left to pay their just share of 
taxation. 

Gentlemen say they are in favor of a tariff for revenue, and yet they 
are the advocates upon this floor of a policy, the repeal of internal-rev- 
enue taxes, which every protectionist and protectionist paper in this 
land advocates. There is nota protectionist paper in the length of this 
land but what is advocating a repeal of the internal-revenuelaws. Why? 
Because when you repeal those laws which raise an amount equal to 
about $147,000,000, the surplus revenue now being $150,000,000—thus 
practically absorbing the surplus—it makes it an absolute impossibility 
to lift this great burden of tariff taxation from the shoulders of the 
ple. The protectionists act with reason; they act according to the faith 
which they have; they are protectionists open and avowed and undis- 
guised; they want to perpetuate protection; and therefore as wise men 
they advocate a policy which will carry out their purpose. But when 
I hear those who profess to be in favor of a revenue reform advocating 
such a proposition it does seem to me that the avowal and the act do 
not co md. To-day, without referring to his position but to the 
fact that he is the honored leader of the protectionist policy, the man 
who is often called the father of the protection policy, Hon. WILLIAM 
D. KELLEY, has inscribed upon his banner which waves above his fol- 
lowers the repeal of the internal-revenue laws. Why does he want that 
done? To perpetuate the protective tariff; to maintain the great inter- 
ests of Pennsylvania in her iron and in her coal. He is wise in his day 
and generation, for, being a protectionist, he urges a policy which pro- 
tects. 

Why, sir, to-day we were asked to double the tax on coal, an article 
which comes out of the bowels of the earth, made by the great God who 
made us all, requiring no skilled labor to bring it to the surface of the 
earth, used by the poor man in his house to warm his wife and children, 
and yet I hear a deliberate proposition, coming from those who profess 
to be in favor of a revenue tariff, to double the tax on coal which is nec- 
essary to life in many sections; that article which is essential to keep 
the cold from the poor man’s hearth-stone. What is it that is not taxed 
save God’s free air we breath? Gentlemen who seek to protect special 
industries may be in favor of a tariff for revenue; they may be in favor 
of that time-honored doctrine of the old Democratic party; but I say 
to them we do not on that, and if I am wrong in the course which 
T have taken in the Senate I have been misled by Thomas Jefferson, I 
have been misled by James Madison, by Monroe, Jackson, and the rec- 
ognized authorities. I have been misled by the great fathers of the 
Democratic party. I have been misled by the framers of the Consti- 
tution, and by the Constitution itself. My deliberate judgment is that 
the best interests of this country demand a strict adherence to the Con- 
stitution and a levy of tariff for revenue only. 

The great apostles of free government have taught me that I have no 
tight to lay atariff upon the people for any purpose other than revenue 
to support the Government; and when we find that this enormous bur- 
den of taxation is imposed upon necessities and boldly for protection, 
not revenue, and the proposition is made here to relieve taxation, not 
upon necessities but upon that without which man can do far better, 
and we are told at the same time that you impose it in the interest of 
labor and in the interest of the poor man of this country, I can only 
say, God deliver me from such friends of the laboring man of this 
country. Sir, I comprehend the policy of an avowed protectionist. 
From his standpoint the repeal of internal-revenue laws is necessary to 
perpetuate protection against foreign competition. 

I can not understand a Democrat who avows himself in favor of a 
revenue tariff, and yet urges the repeal of the internal-revenue laws, 
which necessarily perpetuate protection, and with it the burdens of 
unjust overtaxation. And yet this is in the interest of labor. Who of 
your operatives lives in his palace, rides in his carriage with liveried 
outriders, and fares sumptuously every day? It is not the laborer; it 
is the owner of the factory, and yet he secures all this in the name of 
labor. The time will come, and is not distant, when the people, aroused 


from le will in righteous indignation, lawfully and peaceably 
through the ballot, overturn the power of protected monopoly. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. I have no idea that this amendment of my friend 


from Maryland is going to pass, though I am for it because it is right, 
but all right things are not done in this world. Ihave been charged 
by my friend from Illinois with inconsistency on the tobacco question. 
He said I voted for a tariff on foreign tobacco. I did, and I gave my 
reason for it. I said we tax our own home production under the in- 
ternal-revenue laws, and it would be a great injustice and a great wrong 
to the producers of tobacco in this country if we allowed foreign to- 
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bacco to come in free; but I distinctly said, take off the internal tax, 


and we will take off the tariff upon all im tobacco. This is not 
a manufacture, it is a production of the earth; and no man can give a 
better reason why tobacco should be taxed than why cotton should be 
taxed; why corn should be taxed, or why wheat should be taxed. It 
was a war tax put on in time of great public necessity, and ought to 
have ceased long ago. 

Gentlemen say it is a luxury; my friend from Texas says it is a 
luxury. What is a luxury, and what is a necessity? I understand 
that to be a necessity which by long custom and use the people have 
been so accustomed to that to do without would result in great personal 
discomfort to them. Why, sir, does not everybody use tobacco in this 
eountry? Do not the poor use it? Do not the laboring people use it? 
Do not nine-tenths, yes, nineteen-twentieths of the people of this coun- 
try use tobacco? You can not find a miner, you can not find a field 
laborer, you can not find a laborer of any sort, black or white or red, 
in this country who does not use tobacco. Its use is universal, and 
if it is a luxury it is the only luxury the poor man has; it is the only 
solace of his leisure hour. When his day’s workis over and he returns 
to his cottage, his pipe or his common cigar is the luxury with which 
his wife greets him. 

Where is the justice, where is the constitutional right to impose this 
tax? What would my friend from Texas say if we were proposing to 
put a tax of 2 cents a pound on his cotton? Where do you get the right 
to tax my tobacco more than to tax his cotton? Put 8 cents a pound 
tax on your cotton and you could not raise it at all, as my friend from 
Maryland suggests. 

Mr. MAXEY. Lask the Senator from Kentucky if he pays an ex- 
port duty on tobacco? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No, sir. 

Mr. MAXEY. Weonce had to pay a tax on cotton before we had the 
privilege of exporting it, in violation of the Constitution. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Do you say you have to pay an export duty on 
cotton? 

Mr. MAXEY. You ask me why a tax should not be imposed on 
cotton as well as tobacco. I say that when a tax is imposed on cotton 
we have to pay that tax in this country. When we send it to Europe 
we send it there with the tax paid here, and that would violate the 
Constitution. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Constitution defends you against a tax on an 


apni 
. MAXEY. There is the difference between an internal tax and 


an external tax. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But gentlemen say all the governments in the 
world raise revenue from tobacco. They do not raise revenue from their 
own domestic tobacco; it is the foreign tobacco that they tax. Our to- 
bacco when shipped abroad pays no export duty, it is true, because the 
Constitution forbids that; but when it gets to England it pays 75 cents 
a pound there. 

y, Sir, all other industries in this country are protected. The iron- 

the mines of ore and coal, the furnaces, the woolen-mills, the 
cotton-mills, all are protected by a high tariff upon foreign imports of 
articles such as they make. That is a tax for revenue, says my friend 
from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB]. Well, 2 put it so high that in many 
cases you have absolutely excluded the article and get no revenue. 

This whole bill, so far as I have been able to judge, does not reduce 
the duties collected by the tariff more than $23,000,000, and the Secretary 
of the Treasury has assured us we can well reduce the revenue $75,000,000 
or more. The proposition to reduce the tax on tobacco to 8 cents a 
pound leaves but $23,000,000 more to be taken off in order to put this 
article on the free-list; and why should we pay that? Why not let that, 
as well as every other production of the earth, be without tax? If there 
is a law on our statute-book more odious to our people than another it 
is the tobacco tax. I have seen the officers chasing poor men in the 
mountain fastnesses in Kentucky, hunting them down in the caves and 
fo and taking them off to jail, three or four hundred miles, merely 
for selling to their neighbors the production of their own farms. 

Mr. PLUMB. For violating the law? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The law is wrong; it is unconstitutional, and re- 

ugnant to every principle of republican liberty and right. The human 
2 revolts against it. 

Mr. PLUMB. How about the tax on whisky? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Do not interrupt me. We are not discussing 
whisky now. No whisky man is asking a reduction of the tax on 
whisky; but there is not one planter, not one cigar-maker, and not one 
man who uses tobacco among all these millions of our people who does 
not rise up and demand that this tax on tobacco shall be taken off. You 
talk about tobacco being protected; all your manufacturing industries 
are protected by a high tariff on all foreign imports that come in com- 
petition with them. You single out tobacco and you putan excise tax 
upon it; you tax it more than 100 percent. of its value; you enhance its 
peice to all that consume it, and you force it into the hands of licensed 

ers. The higher the tax the greater the monopoly gets, and the 
greater the oppression to the people. 

I can recollect in my own State when in village and cross-roads 
and neighborhood there was a little factory, a little establishment to 


dry and put up the tobacco in convenient form. Half the farmers 
had such establishments, They dried their own tobacco and sold some 
to their neighbors, others had cigar-manufacturing establishments, and 
others put up smoking-tobacco. But now it can not bedone. The 
farmer who raises the tobacco can not sell it to his neighbor. It has 
got to be sent off to a city four hundred or five hundred miles distant. 
There it has got to be sold to licensed dealers, to be prepared in plug 
and smoking tobacco and shipped back again and sold at three or four 
times the cost upon the plantation. 

I should like to see this odious tax wiped off our statute-book. It is 
an outrage on the rights of every man engaged in the production of to- 
bacco; it is an outrage on the rights of every man who uses it; and let 
me say to you that the poor people of this country, the laboring people, 
use ten times as much of it as the wealthy. It is a necessity to the com- 
mon people. You can hardly find an Irishman or a Dutchman who 
would not give up his dinner before he would his pipe. Why should 
everything else be protected and tobacco taxed by an excise tax which 
was necessary in time of war and is still kept upon our statute-book as 
a war tax, although we have had no war for near twenty years? The 
country has been for years in profound peace; the revenue does not need 
this tax; then why keep up this oppression on the people? Is it be- 
cause tobacco is raised in a certain section of this country? Oh, no; 
for it is raised in some of the New England States, it is raised in Penn- 
sylvania, it is raised in Connecticut, produced in Ohio, in Indiana, in 
Wisconsin, in Minnesota. It will grow wherever there is fertility enough 
of soil and where the summers last for ninety or ninety-five days. It 
is cosmopolitan almost. 

Mr. President, I will say nothing more on this subject; it has been 
sufficiently discussed time and again at the last session and at this, and 
I believe I have asked the indulgence of the Senate three or four times 
upon this very question. I do know that the abolition of the tax is to 
the interest of every farmer who produces tobacco, that it is to the in- 
terest of the manufacturer, that it is to the interest of the whole coun- 
try, and especially of everybody who uses the tobacco either for smok- 
ing or chewing. 

When this bill first came up it looked to me that a proposition made 
by the Republican side, beginning over in the House, to take this tax 
off was a flank movement with a view of keeping up the duties upon 
foreign imports. Still I was glad of it, because I am one of those who 
believe that by reducing the duties down to a moderate point upon for- 
eign imports you will increase the revenue. 

In the first speech I made on the subject I said I was for reducing the 
import duties toa revenue point, so that we might get revenue enough 
in that way to be able to take this tax off tobacco. Is it because our 
friends think that they have so arranged this tariff measure as to ex- 
clude by prohibition foreign imports to an extent that will not yield 
a sufficient revenue to support the Government that they want to keep 
the tax on tobacco? This question has been up time and again in the 
Senate, and no man has ever yet given a sufficient reason why there 
should be an excise tax on tobacco. It can not be defended upon prin- 
ciples of justice and right and equity, nor under the Constitution. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President, this is a very radical proposition that is 
now presented for our consideration, one that ought to be carefully con- 
sidered by the Senate. We are dealing with existing conditions and 
we have to see to it that we give relief to the people from taxation as 
much as we can without adding by indirection to theirburdens. The 
internal-revenue taxes have been called wartaxes. They were x S 
atthe beginning of the war or during the war; but the additional bur- 
dens of taxation that were placed upon the blankets, upon the cotton 
goods, upon the iron goods, upon everything that is used in the country 
were also war taxes, imposed at that time because of the necessities 
of the country and because of the income tax, the tax on manufact- 
ures, and the many other taxes that were imposed on all classes of people 
at that time. They were, therefore, as they now stand, all war taxes. 
Surely the war and its burdens increased them all to the present rate. 
Therefore we must look at all the subjects of taxation and give relief 
where it will do the most good. I do not expect that the party in power 
will attempt to reduce the taxes now upon us below the recommenda- 
tions of the Secretary of the Treasury. He has announced in the care- 
ful estimate which he laid before us, giving item by item the expendi- 
tures of last year and those for the current year and the estimates for 
next year, that $74,000,000 is the total amount of reduction that can be 
made. If everything works well, he says we can take off that much. 
I think we can take off $100,000,000; but I admit that the chief fiscal 
officer of the Government is the authority upon whom the party in 
power will rely and ought to rely as against any views or suggestions of 


mine. 

Now, the proposition of the Senator from Maryland is to remove all 
the tax on tobacco in every form. The Senate has already removed all 
the taxes on matches, both by a vote in Committee of the Whole and in 
the Senate, all the taxes on banks, and all the other internal- revenue 
taxes on patent medicines, checks, and everything else, except whisky 
and beer, and now what have we to consider if this motion prevails? 
The tax on tobacco in its various forms produces $47,137, as shown 
by the report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. e tax on 
banks other than national banks, because the Commissioner of Internal 
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Revenue does not deal with their circulation and deposits, is five and a 
quarter millions. The tax on checks, patent medicines, and matches 
and some penalties yield $7,850,000, while, as the Secretary shows, the 
tax on circulation and deposits of national banks is nine millions, mak- 
ing a total of about 869,000, 000. 

Mr. ROLLINS. The tax on circulation remains. Itis not abolished. 

Mr. BECK. That is true; that is not taken off by the pending bill. 
That leaves, say, $67,000,000 to be taken off. By the tariff we have 
taken off somewhere between eight and ten millions on sugar; the chair- 
man of the committee, in his opening argument said $15,000,000, but 
that isa mistake; and perhaps $10,000,000 more on the other tariff 
schedules. In other words, if the motion of the Senator from Maryland 
prevails we take off $47,000,000 on tobacco, and this with the other taxes 
we have taken off already makes in all $67,000,000, and the tax on sugar 
alone exceeds what the Secretary of the Treasury says it is possible for 
us to reduce the revenue and carry on the Government. 

The meaning of all that I think has not been considered by those gen- 
tlemen who desire to take off all the tax on tobacco. I know it would 
be very popular in my State to do so. It is always popular to vote to 
remove taxes. I would like to be able to go home and tell the people 
that I had voted to repeal all taxes and had done everything to relieve 
them and enable the poor man to smoke his untaxed pipe in peace. That 
would all be very nice, and it may be odious not to doit; but to do itis 
surrendering (the fact might as well be conceded) all honest or earnest 
attempts to relieve the people from the burden of tariff taxation. That 
may as well be admitted at once and the question of which is best be 
looked at squarely. 

T am one of those who believe thatin many cases we can reduce taxes 
and increase revenue; but I am dealing with an administration that 
would require me to prove that fact before it would be accepted. Imust 
not deal in speculations while raising money to support the Government. 
I believe the effect of some of the reductions will be to increase revenue. 
Others will not. Take for instance the sugar tax. I believe that the 
changes we have made will not increase the revenue; and that is where 
half the alleged reduction comes from; but I know what the abolition of 
internal taxes will do, I know what the President means, and I know 
what the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means of the House 
means, and I know what the Senator from Ohio means when he comes, 
as he will, to reform the whole schedule of iron goods and put up the 
cost of every iron manufacture, bar-iron, trace-chains, wire fences, &c. 
He will say and will poore the moment you vote off the whole of this 
tobacco tax that you have deprived yourself of the power of reducing 
taxation in the tariff bill, and that you have to turn around and undo 
all you have done in Committee of the Whole and restore these taxes, 
because in your zeal to have free tobacco you have deprived yourself of 
the power to have cheaper blankets, cheaper cotton goods, cheaper iron, 
or cheaper anything. All the work we have done will be undone by 
making free tobacco. That will be the argument and it can not be re- 
sisted. It may be argued against; and we may say the effect will be 
this, that, or the other; but the actual, positive facts will be against us. 

I made a motion to reduce the tobacco tax from 12 to S cents. Why? 
Because we had gone through with the different schedules in the tariff, 
and had done we could, yet we had not reduced taxes to a point 
where we could . I thought we could reduce tobacco from 16 
to 8 cents, because that would leave $23,500,000 of revenue from it. 
Even upon the calculation that one-half would be lost by the reduc- 
tion, still twenty-three and one-half millions of revenue were left from 
that source, and that leſt a margin, with the other taxes off which made 
a reduction clearly within the calculation of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury as to theamount we mightreduce. Butwhen youstrike down the 
other twenty-three millions and take the tax all off, it is a different 
proposition. And this fact must not be forgotten, that when you re- 
duce the tobacco tax to 8 cents, while the calculation would show that 
it takes off half and brings down the revenue from $47,000,000 to 
$23,000,000, it really does not do so. Consumption will be increased 
by the reduced cost, and instead of the tobacco tax at 8 cents yielding 
$23,000,000, I venture the prediction that it will be $33,000,000 next 
year and $40,000,000 within three years. 

When we reduced the tax from 24 to 16 cents, we did not lose $10,- 
000,000 as the calculation would have shown we ought to have lost; 
but we only lost about $2,000,000, and in three years we were ahead of 
the rate received under the higher tax. Fix the tax on the product at 
8 cents—it will be stifl more than 100 per cent. of its value—and the 
increased consumption caused by reducing the cost to the consumer will 
make a percentage of swell that will not bring it down to $23,000,000, 
but it will bring us in thirty-three or at least over thirty millions. Take 
it all off and there is no margin for any swell by increased consumption; 
it is all gone; no revenue will be received no matter what the consump- 
tion may be. 

I am as anxious to relieve the people from internal taxation as any 
gentleman on this floor. If we had reduced the tariff taxation more, 
I would have been content to let tobacco stand at 12 cents. True, it 
is a burden; true, there are men all over the country who are kept in 
Government employ for political purposes on pretense of collecting the 
tax; true, it is a hardship on the peddler; it is a hardship on the cigar- 
maker, There are many other hardships in regard to it. All taxation 


isa hardship. I think, however, it is more essential to the commerce 
of this country, more essential to the general good of the people of this 
country, to take $15,000,000 from the sugar of the people, $10,000,000 
from the taxes on the blankets of the people, and as many millions as we 
can from the ax, the hoe, the trace-chain, the wire fe the absolute 
necessities of life and business, than it is to make tobacco and leave 
those things to remain taxed as they are. 

It is because we are ing with a system that is upon us, and that 
we do not want to injure anybody if we can help it, but desire to make 
sharp competition here and reduce burdens everywhere, that we 
could only take one- of the tax from tobacco. That is as much as 
the great mass of the people ask; and if the question was put to the 
men all over this country whether they would rather have a pair of 
trace-chains at 75 cents for which they now pay a dollar, or a b et 
at 75 cents which they now pay a dollar for, or twelve pounds of sugar 
for a dollar where they now only get ten, and let tobacco remain where 
it is, the verdict would be ninety to one to reduce the necessaries of 
life, the things which people must have. They would say to their 
representatives, Aid us in that reduction, and we will bear these bur- 
dens on tobacco a little longer.“ 

That is the whole case, as far asI understand it, and I believe that 8 
cents is as low as we can safely go at this time, and I shall vote accord- 


ingly. 
i MORGAN. Mr. President, I offer the following amendment, 
we sne in at the end of the amendment of the Senator from Mary- 
And the internal-revenue taxes on the circulation, deposits, and capital of 
banks and bankers, as now exist under the laws of the United States, shall 
continue until the existing bonded debt of the United States is paid; and all other 
internal-reyenue taxes, except on spirits and beer, are hereby repealed. 

Mr. LOGAN. Before the Senator from Alabama proceeds, I should 
like to ask him whether declaring that taxes shall continue until the 
bonded debt is paid will make it continue? 

Mr. MORGAN. Not at all if we choose to repeal it hereafter. 

Mr. LOGAN. So I thought. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I do not wish to give any pretext to 
those who desire to im taxation upon the people of the United 
States for doing so under a high protective tariff upon im goods, 
knowing that the great use that is made by the people of such goods 
will expose them to enormous burdens, still to be increased from time 
to time as new exigencies may arise which seem to demand an increase 
of taxation. I believe that the tax on tobacco ought now to be re- 
pealed. It is a tax upon a crop made in this country, for which our 
lands are well rey have and our climate also, and out of which the peo- 
ple of the United States make a great deal of money. They can make 
money by selling it in the home market, by selling it to Canada, in 
fact by selling it to all of the American continent, and they can 
make still more by selling it, as they do now, to Germany in very large 
quantities, and to France and to England. It is one of the best crops 
for exportation that we can raise in the United States. There area 
number of persons here now who are already skilled in the art of rais- 
ing tobacco and of preparing it for market, and it is an industry in 
which persons can be yaar, Biel most of the year and a large 
of the time under shelter, so that it is a rather inviting crop than 
wise for our agriculturists to in. 

I am not friendly to any law that looks to a repression of that pro- 
duction, however persons may suppose that the use of tobacco in any 
of its forms may be injurious to the human family. Iam not prepared 
to pass an opinion upon that subject, except to take the sense of the 
majority of mankind upon it. In my little reading I have yet to learn 
of a country from the Arctic circle to the Antarctic circle, on any of the 
continents of this world where tobacco has been introduced, that its use 
has not been a favorite enjoyment with all classes and styles of people. 
It can scarcely be said that there is an article of more universal con- 
sumption than tobacco. Why Providence put it here, whether to poison 
us or whether to act as an antiseptic and preserve health, or whether as 
a solace and comfort to the generations of men, it is not for me to say; 
but I have the right to say, in view of history and in view of the state 
of facts that exists now throughout the world, that there is no commodity 
in more universal demand than tobacco. 

So I think, sir, when we have a climate and a soil that are ada 
to its production, there issomething of self-destruction, something like 
an act of felo de se in us when we impose laws upon it for the p 
of its ion or of its restriction. Iam quite sure that the people 
of the United States would never have thought of taxing tobacco ex- 
cept under the pressure of a great emergency of war, where it was 
necessary to impose taxes upon cotton, upon tobacco, whisky, and other 
productions, direct taxes to raise money to sustain the armies in the 
field. The tobacco tax had its origin in that necessity, and it has con- 
tinued from that time to this because the burden of the war debt still 
remained upon us. If the war debt was to-day entirely extinguished 
no man in the United States I think would insist that a tax upon to- 
bacco should be retained. There is no pleaor pretext for the retention 
of this tax upon this i unlessit may be that weare attempt- 
ing to aid Providence in | out of the country and out of the 
world a plant which He has put here or unless it may be that we are 
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intending to aĩd our people in legislating themselves out of a debt which 
is the remaining burden of the war. 

While we have taxes to raise for the purpose of paying the war debt 
I would not disturb the tax on tobacco unless I could find some substi- 
tute for it which I thought was better entitled to share the burden than 


this plant. 
I am not in favor of repealing the tax on whisky, for the reason that 
that is an article of luxury. t is conceded, I believe, on all hands, 


whether it is good or whether it is bad. Some people enjoy itso much 
that they never admit there is any bad whisky. They think it is good, 
better, or best, but none of it bad. It is rated by the experience of 
mankind as an article of luxury simply. Tobacco, however, I think 
occupies a different relation to the wants and tastes of the people. 

We yet have a very considerable national debt. If our national debt 
rested upon almost any other people in the world they would consider 
themselves very heavily burdened, but with the progressive expansion 
of our domain of arable ground, with the opening up of larger fields for 
the production of the great crops with which we supply the world, or 
a great part of it, and with a constant influx of population amounting 
to near a million of souls a year, and with the increase within our own 
borders of our productive sources of wealth almost in geometrical pro- 
gression, we shall not feel the burden of this debt. We know now not 
only that we have it entirely in our grasp, and that we can control it 
at will and pleasure, but that this is because of our resources, it is be- 
cause of our strength. I do not know that we have the absolute right 
to calculate that this strength will always continue, for I can very well 
imagine that another war with a foreign country, which might cause us 
the expenditure of two billions of money, would change the face of our 
industrial and financial condition very materially. While we have it 
in our power therefore to provide for the payment of the national debt 
it is our duty to go on and pay it. 

I listened with attention and with great instruction also, the other 
day, to the observations of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. HILL] upon 
this question, and I was never more thoroughly convinced of any prop- 
osition than I am that it is the duty of the American people to provide, 
out of our existing resources, for the payment of that great mass of 
res and that we shall not be an absolutely free and independent 
people, considering our relations with the balance of the great powers 
of this earth, until that debt is actually paid—not merely until we have 
compassed its extinction but until it is actually paid. I therefore shall 
never rest content, so long as I am connected with public affairs, with 
any condition of things that does not provide for the extinguishment 
of that debt as rapidly as this generation of people ought to pay it. 

Now, what are our resources to pay it? Here we have the tariff which 
we have reduced, we say, in this bill $20,000,000. My own opinion is 
that when the results of this tariff come to be worked out it will show 
that the revenue will be quite as much under this bill as it is under 
the existing law. However that may be, that is a mere prognostica- 
tion, and I concur with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECK] that 
in dealing with questions of this kind we ought not to act upon mere 
conjecture, but we ought to act as nearly as we can upon the substan- 
tial basis of fair, strict calculation. 

Then we have the taxes on the banks in all their various forms, upon 
patent medicines, perfumeries, matches, and bank stamps; we have the 
tax upon whisky and other spirits and beer; we have the tax upon to- 
bacco. It is admitted on all hands that both systems of taxation ought 
to be relaxed. I do not believe that we are in a condition to dispense 
with either. I know we are not in a condition to dispense with the 
tariff, and I am equally convinced that we are not in a condition to dis- 

with the entire internal-revenue taxes. It would be an exceed- 
ingly unsafe thing to attempt; and men who are legislating here ought 
not to legislate with reference to pet ideas, but they ought to legislate 
in a comprehensive way for the general safety and welfare of the people 
of this country, for it is their safety that we must look at as much as to 
their prosperity, and more because the safety of the Republic ought to 
be and is the supreme law of the land, especially as to our conduct in 
these legislative halls. 

Now, then, we proceed to relax taxation, not to wipe it out, not to 
destroy it. We reduce the amount of revenue that we take from the 
tariff; we reduce the amount of revenue that we collect under the in- 
ternal-revenue list. I am in favor of reducing the revenue upon the 
internal-revenue list pari passu with a reduction upon the tariff, for both 
systems stand here as the guarantee to the holders of our bonds, and 
the guarantee also in favor of our posterity that the labors and earn- 
ings and prosperity of the people of the United States will be devoted 
to the extinction of the national debt. 

A pari passu reduction upon both of these descriptionsof taxation is 
the line which is indicated to my mind as being the safe and the wise 
line. Then the question arises—and the only question that I think is 
presented in the amendments that are now pending before the Senate— 
whether we shall provide so as to take the tax off tobacco entirely and 
keep it upon the banks, or whether we shall reduce the tax upon the 
banks to the extent that we have and keep the tax at 8 cents per pound 
on tobacco. That is the question. My amendment gives an opportu- 
nity to the Senate to determine between these itions. 


I am in favor of abolishing the tax upon tobacco at the first moment 
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that we can find ourselvés safe in doing so. I think that no Senator 
upon this floor, except in the presence of some very urgent demand of 
necessity, would think about retaining the tax on tobacco. It will be 
abolished the very first moment of time that the American people find 
themselves in possession of the power to do it with safety to themselves 
and their children. It is a tax which no man can vindicate by logic; it 
is a tax that is foreign to the principles upon which our Government is 
founded; itis a tax that operates harshly, that requires a great deal of 
very expensive machinery; itis atax that deprives large numbersof peo- 
ple of a chance to earn subsistence in the production and manufacture of 
tobacco; and itis a tax that is really against the genius and spirit of our 
institutions. So that whenever we reach the point of time that the tax 
upon tobacco can be removed, it will be removed. That tax is not des- 
tined to stay upon ourstatute-book as a permanent feature of our legisla- 
tion; on the contrary, it is destined to vanish from the statute-book the 
very moment of time that we find ourselves in a position of security in 
expunging it therefrom. 

Now, what about the tax on the capital stock and on the circulation 
and on the deposits of national banks, for my amendment di 
with the tax upon bank checks—what about that tax? What reason 
exists in favor of the abolishment of the tax upon the capital, circula- 
tion, and deposits in the national banks which compares in its value 
and weight with the reasons that exist, and which at once suggest them- 
selves to the mind of the plainest thinker, in favor of the abolishment 
of the tax upon tobacco ? 

National banking is not an industry in this country; no human skill 
is put to work to keep this machinery in operation except the mere 
faculty to buy and sell commercial paper and make calculations on the 
business features of the market. There is no large class of indigent 
laboring people whose labors are involved in the maintenance of the 
national-bank system. The national bank is not an American indus- 
try, nor is any other description of banking an American industry, It 
is a pursuit, a vocation; it is something like the practice of the law or 
the practice of physic or the practice of any other ialty of art or of 
science. It can not be classed those industries that need to be 
protected. When you take off the burdens from the national banks or 
from banks and bankers you merely lift a weight that is upon their 
line of traffic, that is upon the earnings and profits which they enjoy; 
and, sir, you do not improve the power and wealth or the industry 
of your country. An encouragement given to national banks or to 
banks of any kind or bankers of any kind in dealing with the Jaw of 
internal revenue is not an encouragement which can be said to inure 
in favor of any American industry or of the people at large. 

How can it be established that taking all the taxes off national banks 
inures to the advantage of the people at large? Who gets richer for it 
except the banks and the bankers? Whois relieved of one dollar—yea, 
one penny—of the burdens of government which we have all got to sus- 
tain, except the men who enjoy the benefits and advantages of these 
large corporations and these large moneyed foundations? 

Mr. LOGAN. If it does not disturb the Senator I should like to 
makea suggestion to him thathe may, if hedeems it worthy of discussion, 
discuss in connection with what he is now saying. His proposition is 
to keep the tax on the circulation of the national banks, as f understand. 
I ask him whether or not the following effect will not be produced by 
that proposition if it should succeed? We have already taken the tax 
off deposits under this bill. Now, suppose I have a bank with a circu- 
lation of $500,000; you tax my circulation, but you do not tax my de- 

its. 

Mr. MORGAN. My amendment does tax the deposits. 

Mr. LOGAN. But the bill provides that that tax shall be taken off; 
and what is the effect? Whenever I have obtained the confidence of 
the people sufficiently to get deposits enough to make money off them 
I will ask to decrease my circulation, and in that way you decrease the 
circulation of the national banks and contract the currency of the coun- 
try. That is exactly the effect of the proposition of the Senator from 

Mr. MORGAN. I do not find it necessary to discuss any new prop- 
ositions in connection with this subject, for the reason that I have the 
benefit of twenty years’ experience in support of my argument upon 
the proposition that I have proposed to put into this bill. I have pro- 
posed to let the law stand just exactly as it is in regard to the taxation 
of national banks, except to remove the stamp taxon checks. That is as 
far as my amendment affects them. It leaves the tax on capital, leaves 
it on deposits, leaves it on the circulation, so that it is not n 
for me in the discussion of my amendment, to go outside of the exist- 
ing state of the law or outside of the experience which we have been 
accumulating for twenty years. Twenty years ago TAOMAN bank 
system was inaugurated, a very i an inka very wise 
one, and one that I do not Tih te beak down; one that I maintain 
I do not make an effort to break down when I wish to retain the law 
precisely as it is under which these banks have grown into such great 
power and wealth. 

The national-bank system has proven its ability to take care of those 
interested in its capital and in its management by the fact that they 
have increased within twenty years to more than 2,000 in number, and 
by the fact that their earnings, as lam informed, amount to $500,000,000, 
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and by the fact that their accumulations in power and wealth have been 
absolutely enormous. None of that do I regret; none of that do I be- 
grudge to them, because they have earned it, so far as I know, under 
the restraints of law, in the pursuit of fair commercial dealings. But 
there stands the experience of twenty years to show that it is not neces- 
sary for the permanence of national banks, not necessary as a measure 
of justice to them, not necessary for the purpose of giving better regu- 
lation to the currency of the United States that we should relieve them 
of the burdens of taxation that this bill proposes to take off them. 

Senators here are well informed and wise, having a full view of the 
history of this whole subject, understanding precisely every feature of 
it, and the bearing of every question connected with it, and yet no Sen- 
ator has been ableto point out any part of the existing law of the United 
States which has operated to the destruction of the interest of any na- 
tional bank, which has operated to the disturbance of the finances of the 
country, which has operated to deprive the people of a full supply of 
good sound currency; and in the absence of some declaration or assev- 
eration of that kind, I must take it for granted that the national banks 
are not now in need of help. 

Mr. HILL. I should like to ask the Senator from Alabamaif he 
takes into consideration the changed condition of things owing to the 
very low rate of interest that is paid upon the Government bonds now 
and the very high premium which those bonds command in the market, 
placing the banks in an utterly different position from that in which 
they were during the time they were supposed to have made large 
amounts of money ? 

Mr. MORGAN. I take that into consideration; of course I do. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator, I suppose, knows that a great many of the 
larger national banks in the country have reduced their capital and their 
circulation already, and are now organizing in New York some large 
State banks, which would seem to indicate that the national banking 
system is not so profitable now as is represented by the Senate. 

Mr. MORGAN. . That might seem to indicate it, and I have heard it 
stated here very frequently by gentlemen thoroughly familiar with this 
matter of financial commerce and control that a national bank never did 
make any money out of its circulation. I have often heard this state- 
ment made here. I have been alittle surprised at it, I confess; and the 
argument for taking the tax off the circulation has been very frequently 
made in the Senate on the ground that the national banks after all did not 
make any money on theircirculation; that they only got 90 per cent. or 
thereabouts of circulation for the face of the bonds which they deposit, 
and have to buy the bonds all the way from 110 to 120 per cent. pre- 
mium if they now wish to go into banking, as we have been told, and 
therefore the circulation privilege of the banks was a small matter. The 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. ROLLINS] says it is a very small 
matter, and I know that he has the wisdom of experience on this ques- 
tion, and I take it for granted that his concurrence in the opinion I 
express on that subject proves the proposition that I stated. 

Now, Mr. President, the national banks are not in a condition of suf- 
fering. I do not see it anywhere. The Senator from Colorado asks if 
I do not observe that some of them are going out of the business and 
that State banks are springing up. Ido observe that; but I do not ob- 
serve any shrinking in the currency; I do not hear the people clamor- 
ing for more national-bank money; but I hear that the Treasury of the 
United States is so plethoric with silver that the officials are requiring 
new vaults to be made to hold it, and yet we have laws which author- 
ize the issue of a ti dollar for every dollar of silver we coin. 

I do not hear of any scarcity of currency. I do not hear any Senator 
suggest that a scarcity of currency is likely to occur; but on the con- 
trary the financial system of the United States is as sound as it can be, 
and it is as little under threat or cloud or prognostication of evil as at 
any time during the history of the American Government. If we have 
anything to boast of to-day above all others it is that the aggregated 
wisdom of the people of the United States, as expressed in their legis- 
lation and in their financial policy, has achieved the greatest triumph 
in finance that any government has ever yetachieved. Thatman would 
be considered the greatest of all living Americans who could claim the 
existing financial condition as having been forecast in his magnificent 
mind and realized in the experience of the country; but he does not 
exist. Looking all over the wise men of this nation I fail to perceive 
that monumental character who can claim for himself the honor of having 
thus regulated this financial system. It has been a of the ex- 
perience of the American people, yielded to and adopted by Congress 
from time to time, and it has finally crystallized into the best organized 
system of finance that any nation in this world possesses or I believe has 
ever possessed. 8 

So, sir, there is nothing in the disturbance of the finances, there is 
nothing in the nature of a threat upon our future, there is nothing con- 
nected with the national banks that any man can point out, it seems to 
me, to indicate or to argue that there is need of a relief in the tax laws 
to the national banks. If there is no need for relief to them, if there is 
no impending danger to be warded off, if there is no existing trouble to 
be remedied, if there is no disturbance to be apprehended, then where 
is the necessity of relieving them of any burden that rests upon them? 
Sir, so far from this being a necessity, whatever we shall do in that 


direction will be a bonus to them, a mere act of favor and of grace; it 


is a mere indulgence to them on our part in the relief of their burdens 
of taxation that they may increase their profits and grow e ge 

Now, compare the thousands and hundreds of thousands of people 
in the United States engaged in the production and manufacture of to- 
bacco with the few who are employed in banking; take the two classes to- 
gether. Looking at their present condition and at the fact that we find 
it necessary to reduce revenue in order to bring the revenue within the 
limit of our necessities, and then seeking around over the entire field 
for those classes of le which need relief, where do we first encounter 
the necessity and the demand ? Whathas been said here this evening 
can not be denied in respect of the relief that is due to the ucers 
of tobacco and the manufacturers of it and the venders of it, whether 
as peddlers or as large merchants, and it indicates that there is resting 
upon that industry a war tax, a heritage of a time of alarm and trouble 
which has come down to us, which pleads for relief on every hand. 

Sir, will the Senate not between the national banks on one 
hand, which do not actually claim relief but claim merely an increase of 
profits, and this agricultural industry which sappie this world with 
a large commerce which pleads for relief almost from every household 
in this land. Judge ye, gentlemen, between these two claimants to 
your favor, and decide which one you willassist or which one you will 
put under foot. Will you reward the national banks? If you do, for 
what? They grew up as a partof our system, an American contrivance 
for the purpose of using the credit of the people of the United States by 
way of anticipation in the Ae of those heavy burdens of debt 
and those terrible problems in ce which were left upon us at the 
close of the great war. 

I do not speak disrespectfully of banks or bankers, or of the national- 

bank system when I describe it, as it is proper to do, as a parasite upon 
the debt of the United States. If there had been no bonded debt of the 
United States there would never have been a national bank. It grew 
up and fastened itself upon the bonded debt for the purpose of convert- 
ing the credit of the people into dollars to circulate among them and 
supply the place of circulating medium at the time. It is, therefore, 
a parasitic growth upon the national debt; and now if our national debt 
were extinguished to-day we could have no national-bank system with- 
out a remodeling of our laws, for the reason that there would be no 
foundation upon which it could attach. Its identity with the national 
debt has been perfect from the beginning and ought to remain perfect 
to the end. It has made $500,000,000 clear profit while paying the 
very taxes now imposed upon them in the statute-book. It was intro- 
duced as a fiscal agency for the purpose of enabling the people of the 
United States to shoulder this enormous burden of debt. It has an- 
swered its good purpose; it has paid its contribution to the taxes of the 
country; it is still useful in that direction, and still necessary to keep 
the balance of the finances perfect. Then why destroy this system, or 
why remove this taxation until that national debt is paid? As long as 
the national debt remains this system of finance which has received its 
sustentation from the moment it was ordained to the present, ought to 
remain and follow it until the last dollar of that debt is extinguished. 
It is the natural ally of a people in debt; it is a natural growth upon 
the bonded debt of the United States which sprung up as a recognized 
necessity in the minds of the great men who founded and put in force 
this system. 
Can any man state a reason why, when this debt continues and as long 
as it may continue, the national-bank system ought not to go pari passu 
with it? Sir, thereasoning, it seems to me, is unanswerable. The Amer- 
ican people understand enough of this system to believe thoroughly well 
that the national-bank taxation ought to remain until the national debt 
is paid; that inasmuch as the national debt is the necessary basis of na- 
tional banking the taxes imposed upon that part of the machinery of 
conducting the commerce of this country ought to remain until the na- 
tional debt is extinguished. By the year 1915 or 1920 we shall have to 
supply some other means as a basis or foundation for this excellent and 
wise system. Then we shall resort, perhaps, to the bonds of the States 
or we shall resort to some other issue of public credits as a mere basis 
upon which to fasten the national-bank . They will demand 
and will doubtless receive from the United States a further lease of life, 
and should be taxed for so valuable a privilege. ~ 

Now, let us see how beautifully this system of privilege and taxation 
balances up, in view of the question put to me by the honorable Sen- 
ator from Colorado. He asked me if I was aware that the great reduc- 
tion in the interest upon the national bonds was making against the 
gains and profits of the national banking system. Well, sir, I may 
say that that would naturally be the case, but I have always been of 
the opinion—I remain so—that the interest that is drawn upon their 
bonds by the national banks ought to be exactly balanced by taxation. 
I think as a system of financial economy that is not only wise, but it 
is eminently just and proper. The redemption fund of the national 
banks is the credit of the Government of the United States, and we 
have so far departed from the idea that originally effected these issues, 
that we were mere indorsers of the national debt—we have so far de- 

from that idea as that under our laws at the present time who- 
ever holds a national-bank note and wants it redeemed directly to 
the Treasury of the United States. The laws compel him to go there. 
So the obligation which in its nature and form isa under- 
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taking is, in fact and in truth, a direct undertaking on the part of the 
Government of the United States to redeem the national-bank note. 
Thus we become bankers, we issue the money (for not a dollar of it is 
valid until it out of the hands of the Treasury), we redeem the 
money; and if we issue it and redeem it, whose money is it except the 
money of the people of the United States issued to the banks just as 
much as money issued and redeemed by a private bank is the money of 
the bank ? 

So then in that connection the Government of the United States ex- 
ercises practically and really the functions of a banker in the issue of 
the money and also in its redemption. We are to-day in our financial 
system upon a real basis of banking by the Government of the United 
States so far as the issue and redemption of the national-bank notes are 
concerned. What is the true principle of banking? It is that the 
money that is set apart by the charter, by the organization of the bank 
for the redemption of its issues, shall remain in its vaults without 
drawing interest. There is nota banker in the world who would be 
credited where he had paper issues out to circulate as money if he would 
inform his customers and those who hold his bills that he had no longer 
a reserve of gold to redeem his currency, but that he used all of his 
basis in dealing in commercial exchange. 

No, sir; it is the foundation principle of banking, whether it is prac- 
ticed by a government or by a private institution, that the funds set 
apart for the redemption of issues shall remain a sacred fund in trust 
and in pledge for that purpose and shall not bear interest. So I con- 
tend that when the national banks take the bonds of the people of the 
United States and deposit them with the Treasury of the United States 
for the redemption of their issues, there is a sacred trust, a pledge, that 
that fund shall remain there not earning interest at all. The interest 
is so much of loss to the Government and the people. 

Therefore, I rejoice when I find that the taxes that are laid upon the 
national banks just about balance the amount of interest that they get 
upon the bonds that they put in the Treasury to secure their ci 
tion. That is right, that is just; and I can illustrate it in a way that 
no Senator can deny the justice of. 

The honorable Senator from Colorado, we will suppose, has $500,000 
drawn from his magnificent smelting works at Denver. He can not 
carry it with him on the cars and elsewhere to conduct his business 
or to pay his expenses. He deposits it in the Treasury of the United 
States and under our laws, and he gets $500,000 in silver or gold cer- 
tificates, which answer not only all the purposes of the silver, but a 
better purpose, more convenient of transportation and in many ways 
more desirable. Now, what interest does that $500,000 earn while it 
is on deposit? Not one shilling. What place does that silver certifi- 
cate take when itis out in circulation? The place of the national-bank 
note. So in regard to gold and silver certificates, every day in one de- 
partment of our financial system we are practicing upon the very idea 
that a man who deposits money in the Treasury of the United States 
as asecurity for circulation which the Government is to redeem does it 
without the expectation of realizing a cent of interest. If, then, he 
goes and buys bonds with his gold or silver, to establish a national bank, 
why should he while the bonds remain there and the Government of the 
United States is making that issue be entitled to interest upon them? 

Mr. President, the doctrine is wrong, and the sooner the Congress of 
the United States comes to the recognition of the fact that the people 
of this country naturally and justly expect that the burdens of the na- 
tional banks shall correspond with the benefits that they get from the 
interest which the Government pays them, and that they shall make 
their money as they have done heretofore out of legitimate banking 
operations, by receiving deposits and making discounts and selling and 
buying exc soon as the people of the United States come to 
understand this subject and make that requirement upon Congress, we 
shall have to yield it or violate their will. 

I have gone into this subject more than I expected to do, but I have 
been drawn into it to some extent by the questions which have been 
asked me and which I felt it incumbent on me to try to answer. But, 
sir, as a choice between the taxing of tobacco and retaining the tax 
as it is upon the national banks, I can not hesitate. Hence it is that 
I think that it is my duty to press the amendment which I have had 
the honor to offer before the Senate. We can not take off both, and I 
prefer to relieve the people who grow tobacco rather than those who 

ulate on money. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. COCKRELL in the chair). The 
DS is on the amendment of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MOR- 
GAN]. 

Mr. HOAR. I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. GORMAN. I ask the Senator from Alabama to withdraw that 
amendment. My amendment comes in after the words Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue“ in line 40, on page 4, of the original bill. The 
various taxes which the Senator desires to continue by his amendment 
are repealed by words preceding the point where my amendment comes 
in at the top of page 4. To accomplish his purpose a vote should be 


taken on my amendment first. I have moved to strike out from the 
word on, “ on line 24, page 4, down to and including the word ‘‘rev- 
enue,” in line 40. 

Mr. MORGAN. I would very cheerfully yield to the honorable Sena- 


tor from Maryland and withdraw my amendment to his amendment but 
for the fact that unless the tax on the capital, circulation, and deposits 
of the national banks is retained, I shall not vote for a further reduction 
of the tax on tobacco. If those taxes are restored or retained, then I shall 
vote for the abrogation of the tax on tobacco, for I make the choice be- 
tween the taxes on national banks and the tax on tobacco. That is the 
object of my amendment. If we can keep the tax on the national banks, 
we do not need it on tobacco and can relieve that industry entirely. 
That is the reason I offered the amendment in the form I did, and press 
its consideration. 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President, I trust really we shall now have a 
vote and I shall be glad, however in ing speeches may be made 
here, that motions which have the tendency, if not the purpose, of ut- 
terly defeating the bill would be entirely foregone, so that we may reach 
some opportunity to have the third reading of this bill. 

Mr. MORGAN. I regret very much that the Senator from Vermont 
has intimated that there is any desireon my part to defeat or delay the 
bill, icularly in view of the fact that I have an amendment which 
I wish to offer that probably will take some little time in discussion, 
which may bringup our relations with Japan. I desire to discuss that 
question upon this bill, inasmuch as the Senator took out two hours or 
an hour and three-quarters this morning in discussing the same topie 
himself, and I know that the honorable Senator will be indulgent to the 
younger members of this body after he has set this example. I hope 
that he will not now feel at all worried if we have some little utterances 
to deliver here and will not suppose that we are merely gratifying our 
desire to be heard, for I could not undertake to say that the Senator 
from Vermont this morning was merely gratifying a desire to be heard. 
The Senator has been heard so often, the nation has heard so much 
about him, indeed the world is so familiar with his ability and his 
knowledge that I can notinfer that he would undertake to interrupt the 
business of the Senate on any occasion for the mere purpose of being 
heard or of obstructing business. I hope the Senator will not reflect on 
us when we are trying to express ourselves in our feeble way upon 
questions that are equally relevant and pertinent in this case, and will 
not unduly urge the passage of this bill after what occurred this morn- 


ing. 
Mr. MORRILL. I spoke on the Japanese question this mornin 
because I was obliged to do so, and not because I wanted to. Now, 1 
desire to say that so far as these amendments are concerned if they are 
adopted there is not a member of the Senate who does not know they 
would defeat the bill and prevent its passage. I therefore assume that 
ost 125 be proposed for the purpose of consuming time or of defeat- 
e bill. 

. VOORHEES. Mr. President, I regret that the motion of the 
Senator from Alabama has taken the shape it has. There is some of it 
I can vote for, and more of it that I can not. Without going into any 
discussion of a subject of this sort, I am satisfied that the tax on tobacco 
should not be repealed. It is placed as low as it ought to be, if not a 
little lower. At any rate I have long since made up my mind that for 
some time at least the taxes on whisky and tobacco should be retained, 
and I am not in favor of further disturbing the revenue arising from 
those two articles. R 

On the subject of the bank taxes contemplated by the motion of the 
Senator from Alabama, I would say that I am not prepared to repeal the 
taxon bank capital or circulation, but I would vote to abolish all the 
stamp tax onchecks and deposits. Iwould do that if I had the chance 
to do itseparately; but presented as the Senator from Alabama presents 
the question with all these features together, I shall vote against his 
motion, although, as I say, there is a part of it I would vote forif I 
had the chance to do so tely. 

Mr. HOAR. I have called for the yeas and nays on the pending 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MORGAN. I will change the language of the amendment to 
t‘ distilled and fermented spirits.“ 

Mr. GEORGE. I desire to say that while I approve of a portion of 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Alabama, I can not vote 
for it as it is offered. I have prepared an amendment which I intend 
to offer at the proper time. My amendment continues the taxes on 
national banks as they now stand, except that it reduces the tax on bank 
checks where they are drawn for less than $100. It provides also for 
the retention of the tax on proprietary medicines and a repeal of the 
tax on friction matches. I do not think that the tobacco tax ought to 
be repealed. 

Mr. MORGAN. I will say to the Senator that if my amendment 
should be adopted he can afterward amend the amendment. It is in 
the second degree now. 

828 1 e * I is . on the amendment of 

e Senator from shall be com; to vote agai t. 

Mr. MORGAN. 1 divide it. = — 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. RANSOM (when Mr. ALLISON’s name was called). I ampaired 
with the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON]. 

Mr. BUTLER (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON]. 
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Mr. HALE (when his name was called). Iam with the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. PENDLETON]. If he were I should vote 
na’ U 
Mr. MITCHELL (when his name was called). I am paired with 


the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Jonxsrox ]. If he were present, I 
should vote nay.“ 

Mr. HAWLEY (when Mr. PLarr's name was called). My col- 
league [Mr. PLATT] is paired with the Senator from Missouri, now in 
the chair [Mr. COCKRELL], but as they agree on this question the Sen- 
ator from Missouri will vote. 

Mr. RANSOM (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON]; but, satisfied that if present he 
would vote nay,” I shall vote nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). Sa) this question I 
arn pated withthe tor from Illinois [Mr. Davis 


The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. HALE. I announced my pair with the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
PENDLETON]. I do not know how he would vote. I should vote 
“nay” if he were present, but I withhold my vote. 

Mr. McDILL. The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ANTHONY] is 
paired with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. LAMAR]. 


The result was announced—yeas 4, nays 50; as follows: 


YEAS—4. 
Brown, Camden, Gorman, Morgan. 
NAYS—50. 

Aldrich, Frye, Jones of Florida, Rollins, 
Barrow, Garland, ogg, Saulsbury, 
Beek d Groosne, Sewell 3 
Blair, Hampton, McMillan, Sherman, 
Call, McPherson, Slater, 
Cameron of Wis., Harrison, Maxey, Tabor, 
Cockrell, Hawley, Miller of Cal Van Wyck, 
Coke, Hill, Miller of N. F., Vest, 

5 Hoar, Morrill, Voorhees, 
Davis of W. Va., Ingalls, Plumb, Windom. 
Edmunds, Jackson, Pugh, 
Farley, Jonas, Ransom, 

ABSENT—22, 
* 3 
> 8 ‘an 

Sao” Grow, «Mime: Walt, 
Cameron of Pa., Mitchell, illiams. 
Davis of III., Johnston, Pendleton, 
Dawes, Jones of Nevada, Platt, 


So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN]. 

Mr. BROWN. I move to amend the amendment by adding: 

And all tax now imposed by the internal-revenue laws upon beer and all fer- 
mented liquors is hereby abolished, and all laws authorizing such tax are hereby 
repealed; this provision to take effect on the Ist day of July, 1883. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Brown] to the amendment of the 
Senator from Maryland Ar. GORMAN]. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Gorman]. 

Mr. GEORGE. Let it be reported. 

The Acting Secretary read the amendment, as follows: 

e ee ae , 1883, gyno eee 
tax on manufactured to! s mar De all special or license taxes 
— imposed on dealers in man 3 manufacturers of tobacco, 

of cigars, e renig and retail dealers in tobacco, and the tax on 
— Aw be, and the same are hereby, repealed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Michigan [Mr. CON- 
GER] called for a division of the question. 

Mr. CONGER. Les, so as to have a distinct vote upon the tax on 
matches. [‘‘No!” “No!” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment is susceptible of di- 
vision. The question is on the first clause of the amendment. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Which is that, on matches or on tobacco? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It may be read for information. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. You can not use tobacco without matches. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All relating to tobacco, without 
matches, will be the first question. 

Mr. MORGAN. The repeal of the tax on matches is already in the 


bill 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas and nays are called for. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
Sis fie to call the roll. 

Mr. BUTLER (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON]; but having had a confer- 
ence with that Senator and ascertained that he would vote „en, I 
will vote“ 

Mr. DAWES (eio his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. WALKER]. 

Mr. HAWLEY (when Mr. e hom a is. My colleague 
e e eee eee CocKRELL]. 

Mr. (when his name was called). On this question I 


am with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DAvis]. If he were 
here, I . vote yea. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

1 Mr. 105). Ite w I c 
OHNSTON e were al ok pee should vote ‘‘ nay. 

Ar. HALE 1 with the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PEN- 
DLETON]. J do pon 8 how he would vote if present. I should 
vote “nay. 

Mr. ALDRICH. My colleague [Mr. ANTHONY] is paired with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. LAMAR]. If my colleague were present, 
he would vote nay.“ 

The result was announced—yeas 7, nays 47; as follows: 


YEAS—7, 
Brown, den, Gorman, Ransom. 
Butler, Davis of W. Va., Morgan, 
NAYS—47. 
Aldri Frye, Jones of Florida, Rollins, 
Alen. Garland, Kellogg. ulsbury, 
Barrow, George, Sawyer, 
Bayard, Hampton, Sewell, 
Beck, Harris, Millan, 
Blair, Harrison, McPherson, Slater, 
Call, Hawley, ey, Tabor, 
Cameron of Wis., Hill, Miller of Cal. Van Wyck, 
9 Hoar, Miller of N. Y. Vest, 
4 Jackson, Plumb, indom, 
Farley, Jonas, Pugh, 
. - ABSENT—22. 
Anthony, Ferry, Lamar, 
Cameron of Pa., Groome, V. 
Davis of i Grover, Mahone. Walker, 
ae, 2 Pendleton, 


So the first division of the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BROWN. I offer the following amendment, to come in at the 
end of the first section of the bill. 

Mr. GORMAN. A portion of my amendment is not disposed of, but 
I er now to withdraw it. 

. GARLAND. The tax on matches is not disposed of yet. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Perhaps the Senator from Georgia 
moves to amend that. 

Mr. CONGER. Before any other amendment is offered I ask for a 
vote on thesecond part of the amendment of the Senator from Maryland. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Senator from 
Maryland is still pending; only one of it has been disagreed to, 
and the question now is on the second clause of the amendment, 

Mr. CONGER. On the whole amendment the yeas and nays were 
ordered, and then the question was divided. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To what point does the Senator from 
6 rise? 

Mr. BROWN. The Senator from Maryland withdraws the rest of 
his amendment. 

Mr. HARRIS. He can not withdraw it without unanimous consent. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It does not require unanimous consent; the con- 
sent of a majority is sufficient. 

Mr. GO. . I withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It does not require unanimous consent to withdraw 
an amendment after the yeas and nays are ordered. It only requires 
leave of the Senate. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I hope the Senator will be allowed to withdraw it. 
The repeal of the match tax is already in the bill. 

Mr. GORMAN. I addressed the Chair to ask leave to withdraw the 
second part of my amendment, for I find it is already provided for in 
the text of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Maryland asks per- 
mission to withdraw the second clause of the amendment offered by 
Pos Is there objection? The Chair hears no objection, and it is with- 

wn. 

Mr. BROWN. I now move my amendment, which is at the end of 
the first section to add: 

And from and after the Ist day of July, LE SE SOT EATERS: WOT: OM 
whisky and brandy shall be 50 cents per 

pinch Ney ee eit naya, Tad e ENS, 

Tae yrs eas and nays were ordi 
MUNDS. What is the present tax on whisky ? 

Mn ALDRICH and Mr. BROWN. Ninety cents a gallon. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. And you reduce it to 50 cents? 

Mr. BROWN. Les, sir; as we are profi to reduce the revenue, 
and it is generally admitted that the tariff bill will not reduce it more 
than $20,000,000. 

Mr. MORRILL. That is by no means admitted. 

Mr. BROWN. We ought to reduce it $75,000,000, according to the 
authority of the Secretary of the Treasury; and so it seems to me we 
might very well make this reduction on whisky and brandy. 

Mr LOGAN. You have reduced over $25,000,000 on tobacco now. 

Mr. BROWN. That with this added and the tariff bill will not reach 
the $75, 000,000 we o t to reduce. 
Mr. EDMUNDS. Ido not understand that the producersof whisky 
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are in an t distress in the profits they make, except as it 

their 9 off * ment of their taxes. That we have e 
a very strong desire of theirs; and as we have voted to put off the pay- 
ment of their taxes indeflnitely- that is what it comes to—I think we 
might as well keep up the form of taxing them for a tax that they 
never pay. 

Mr. BROWN. As it is only a form, I prefer to have it reduced. I 
feel very much as the Senator from Vermont does. I do not think they 
intend to pay it; it is probable, though, they may have it to do at some 
future day; and I think we had better reduce the tax and give them 
less excuse probably for resistingit. Perhaps they would pay 50 cents. 

Mr. LOGAN. I should like to ask the Senator from Georgia a ques- 
tion. If he succeeds in adopting this amendment by a vote of the Sen- 
ate, will he then follow up the proposition by reducing the duties on 
brandies and whiskies, which afford a protection of $1.10 on each gallon 
of whisky manufactured in the United States? If we reducethe tax to 
50 centsa gallon, will not the Senator correspondingly reduce the duties 
on brandy and whisky imported into the United States? 

Mr. BROWN. Iwould not; because all the fine brandiesand whiskies 
im are mostly used by the wealthy, who are well able to pay, and 
I would prefer to have a revenue. 

Mr. LOGAN. Inasmuch as whisky is protected now $1.10 a gallon, 
internal tax 40 cents, as this would do, there would 
go up that duty 


if you reduce the 
be a protection of $1.50 a gallon. Ifyou desire to 


and give that protection by this reduction of the tax, be it so. That is 
all it is. . 

Mr. BROWN. I do not understand really that there is much whisky 
imported. I think we are exporters of whisky. 


Mr. LOGAN. We are exporters of high wines. 

Mr. BROWN. Do weimport w ? 

Mr. LOGAN. If there is no duty laid on it it will be imported. 
With $2 a gallon duty on it, of course it will not be imported and come 
in competition with the fine whiskies of this country. Take the duty 
off whisky and you will find Scotch and Irish whisky will run amuck 
with the whisky of your country. 

Mr. BROWN. I do not propose to take off the duty. I would rather 
increase it, for the reason I have already given. 

Mr. ALLISON. But the Senator from Georgia now moves to reduce 
the internal tax upon distilled spirits, and I understand the Senator from 
Illinois to ask him if he intends to follow that up with a corresponding 
reduction on imported spirits? 

Mr. BROWN. I had not expressed any such intention and have no 
such intention. 

Mr. ALLISON. I want to call the attention of the Senator from 
Georgia to the fact that the highest protective duty in this bill is the 

rotection that we give to distilled spirts, it being $1.10 a gallon in 
vor of the American distiller. 

Mr. BROWN. I have no objection to that at all. 

Mr. ALLISON. Nor have I. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll on theamend- 
ment of Mr. BROWN. 

Mr. BLAIR (when his name was called). On this question I am 
paired with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. BARROW]. If he were 
present, I should vote nay.“ ; 

Mr. BUTLER (when his named was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON]. I do not know how he 
would vote on this question, and I therefore shall withhold my vote. 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). I am paired with the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. PENDLETON]. I do not know how he would vote; 
if he were present, I should vote nay.“ 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). On this question I 
am paired with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Davis], and I announce 
it for the rest of the evening. 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced—yea 
1, nays 49; as follows: 


YEA—1. 
Brown. 
NAYS—49, 
Aldrich, Frye, Jones of Florida, Saulsbury 
Allison, Garland, M Sawyer, 
Bayard, Gorman, M k Sewell, 
Beck, Groome, McPherson, ig 
Call, Hampton, Maxey, Slater, 
Camden, Miller of Cal. ‘Tabor, 
Cameron of Wis., Miller of N. a Van Wyck, 
Cockrell, Hawley, Morgan, 
Coke, Hill, Morrill, Voorhees, 
Gonger, Hoar, Platt, Windom, 
Davis of W. Va., Ingalls, Plumb, 
Edmunds, Jackson, Sey 
Farley, Jonas, Rollins, 
ABSENT—2, 
An > Fair, Kell Ransom, 
8 Ferry, a 1 Bandera, 
Blair, George, Lapham, Vance, 
Butler, Grover, Walker, 
— of Pa., Ha ne, Williams. 
o 
wes, 8 Jones of Nevada, Pendleton, 
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Mr. SHERMAN. I desire to offer some amendments to the metal 
schedule. On page 27] move to strike out lines 552, 553, and 554, 
and from line 560 to 568. 

Mr. HARRIS. Of the amendment on the bill? 
oe SHERMAN. The last print of the bill; the last edition of this 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator repeat his amend- 
ment? 

Mr. SHERMAN. On 27 I move to strike out from line 552 to 
line 554, and also from line 560 to line 568, being the parts that are 
rendered unnecessary by the adoption of an amendment the other day. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. The proposed amendment is on page 27, 
beginning in line 552, to strike out the words: 

igs, iron kent! iegeleisen, ht and 
. ating oa ron ae eid sel aby tare 
And also to strike out, commencing in line 560, the following clause: 


Steel filings, borin; 23 steel railway- bar crop-ends, none of which shall 
exceed twenty-four inches in length, steel ingot, cogged ingot, bloom, slab, and 
billet crop-ends, none of which shall exceed five Inches in „$6 per ton: Pro- 
vided, That no g shall be deemed scrap-iron or scrap-steel except waste or 
refuse iron or steel that has been in actual use and is fit only to be remanufact- 
ured by remelting or rerolling. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I ask the Secretary to read what is left after strik- 
ing out that part, so that the Senate may understand the question. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

Iron in pi iron kentledge, spiegeleisen, and wrought and cast scrap-iron, 
$6.50 per ton; but nothing shall be deemed scrap-iron or scrap-steel except waste 
<i use iron or steel that has been in actual use and is fit only to be remanu- 

Mr. BAYARD. I should like to ask the Senator from Ohio if this is 
the substitute for the amendment that I offered last night? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Oh, no. 

Mr. BAYARD. Ishould like then that the motion that I made should 
be passed upon by the Senate. I would not wish my proposition to be 
postponed until the schedule is ee fe again from the beginning 
in this way. Therefore if the Senator will permit I should like to have 
my amendment read now and voted upon. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think, as I have the floor, I had better take these 
in their order. The Senator will have plenty of time to do what he de- 
sires. I shall give way to him in a few minutes. There is no objec- 
tion to this amendment; it is merely a formal one, made necessary by 
the adoption of the amendment in regard to pig-iron the other day. I 
do not see why I should give way to the Senator now. I have three or 
four amendments. 

Mr. BAYARD. The Senator yesterday asked me to withdraw my 
amendment for the purpose of offering a substitute to it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I propose to offer a provision which will supply 
that very amendment. 

Mr. BAYARD. If it is a mere matter of order of voting upon it, I 
have no objection to a vote being taken upon this amendment now, but 
I wish that the amendment I offered shall be passed upon by the Senate. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have no objection to it, and I expect to favor it 
in due time; but I want to take things in their order. 

Mr. BAYARD. I supposed the Senator asked me to withdraw my 
amendment temporarily. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN]. 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I now move to strike out from line 573 to 581, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair would decide that that 
clause being an amendment which has been agreed to it can not well 
be stricken out if a point of order is made and something else substi- 
tuted for it. 

Mr. BECK. Let us hear it read. We have not heard it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Ohio moves to strike 
out the clause between line 573 and line 581 and to insert in lieu thereof 
another clause, which will be read. 
$ a= Acting Secretary read the words proposed to be stricken out, as 

follows: 


Steel ingot 
pneumatic, T 


cogged i the Bessemer, 


ni 
il 


gots, blooms, billets, and slabs, made by 

christ, basic, Siemens-Martin, open-hearth, or by any 

other process except the crucible process, and not exceeding in value 2 cents 

* pound, five-tenths of 1 cent per pound; exceeding 2 cents and not exceeding 
ce: 


und in value, 1 cent per pound; and such steel exceeding in 


nts per 
pa pound shall pay the rates of duty prescribed in this act for cru- 


value 5 cen 
cible cast-stee! 


Mr. BECK. Those lines were voted in by the Committee of the 
Whole and affirmed by the Senate. I do not know much about the 
rules, but 

Mr. HARRIS. I raise the question of order. 

ti hing PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair sustains the question of 
order. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will then modify the motion. I move to strike 
ona ie line 573 to line 581 and insert instead what I have sent to the 
. ThePRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Ohio moves to strike 
out from line 573 to line 581, inclusive, and to insert in lieu thereof what 
will now be read. 


1883. 
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The Acting Secretary read as follows: 
, blooms, billets, and slabs, made by the Bessemer, 


basic, Martin, opea noari or by any 
not than five hundred 


un square nor less than five 
anes in least diameter of cross-section of the ingots, or blooms, 
not pr aan ave inches in thickness nor ten inches in 


slabs, 45 per 
cent, ad rem, 

Mr. BECK. I make the same point of order. The Senator can not 
strike out the words agreed upon in Committee of the Whole and agreed 
upon in the Senate by adding all the remainder of this schedule, if he 
desires to do so. 

Mr. SHERMAN. As to the point of order, I may strike out the 
words agreed upon, including other words connected therewith in the 
same connection. 

Mr. BECK. It is another subject altogether and relating to another 
matter, and you might as well strike out the Ten Commandments with 
the Bible in addition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment now offered by the 
Senator from Ohio to strike out lines 573 to 581 includes a section or 
clause which was not stricken out in Committeeof the Whole, and the 
Chair decides that the amendmentis in order. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Without desiring to controvert the position of the 
Chair, if the Senate as in Committee of the Whole and in the Senate 
has adopted the words from line 573 to 581, it has passed its judgment, 
not only of the Committee of the Whole but the judgment of the te, 
that that shall remain and be a part of the bill. Now, as I conceive, 
the only way by which we can make that not a part of the bill is by 
hairs pring He vote by which the Senate concurred init. The judg- 
ment of the te has been passed and pronounced on that part of the 
bill now included between the lines I have named, and I do not see by 
co; ing that with other words how the judgment of the Senate can 
be set aside. I think that is the parliamentary law. 

Poni HOAR. If the Chair will look at page 291 of Jefferson’s Man- 

Mr. SAULSBURY. It is too late now to move a reconsideration of 
the question. I know very little about the technicalities of parlia- 
mentary law, but yet I have learned something, and I know that after 
the Senate by its judgment has determined that certain provisions shall 
be a part of the bill there is no way to get rid of that judgment but by 
a reconsideration. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I believe the Chair has decided that the amend- 
ment is in order, and I will now state —— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Delaware ap- 
peal from the decision of the Chair? The Chair has decided that the 
amendment is in order. 

Mr.SAULSBURY. I appeal from the judgment of the Chair so far 
oe that portion of the amendment which was agreed to by the 

te. 3 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Delaware can not 
appeal from the decision on a portion of the amendment. The Senator 
from Ohio has offered an amendment to strike out a part of that which 
was adopted in Committee of the Whole and then in the Senate, but 
including another portion of the bill. The Chair has decided that the 
motion as made by the Senator from Ohio is in order. If the Senator 
from Delaware desires to appeal, the Chair will submit the appeal to 
the Senate for its decision. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Undoubtedly the Chair is right; Senators will find 
in Jefferson’s Manual a clear statement that such an amendment is per- 
missible. I wish to state what I desire to do, and then the Senate will 
see that I am taking the speediest way to get the judgment of the Sen- 
ate on two or three important propositions. I could very readily move 
a substitute for the whole metal schedule, but Ido not wish to do that, for 
the simple reason that it would not present to the Senate in the clear- 
est way the important questions that I propose now to discuss. I think 
it better, more candid, and more direct, to submit to the Senate each 
question in its order, so that the Senate may vote for one and against 
another, and thus without consuming time (for I do not intend to con- 
sume much time) determine the questions that I deem it my duty to 
urge upon the Senate. I resort to a parliamentary right to attach a 
clause not acted upon to one that was adopted in Committee of the 
Whole, in order to secure a reconsideration of a clause that in my opinion 
is wrong, unjust, and destructive to a great industrial interest. 

A few words now in to what I intend todo. Iam entirely 
dissatisfied with the m schedule of this bill. I think it is wrong 
in principle and detail, not harmonious with itself or with anything 
else in heaven above or in the earth beneath; it is a compound of in- 
congruities; and therefore I desire by meet and proper amendments to 
try to correct it if I can, and if not to reserve my right to oppose the 
whole of it, and if necessary the whole tariff clauses of the bill. 

When the Tariff Commission reported, there was a general sentiment 
of relief throughout this country. There was a general desire for a re- 
duction of the taxes, a reduction of internal taxes and of external taxes 
or import duties. When the report of the Tariff Commission was read 
it was approved by the general sentiment of the people of this country 
in all parts of it. It was believed to contain not a severe reduction, but 


th of 


a partial reduction of taxes, and thus it came to the Committee on 
Finance and was considered there. 

This metal schedule especially in the Committee on Finance was very 
much changed, and in the Senate it was still more changed, so that now 
there is alarm all over this country wherever metals are mined or ad- 
vanced or worked in any way, in the process of manufactures. I have 
received to-day in regard to thisschedule earnest appeals by men of all 
parties, by men who are known in the Senate and all over the country, 
to vote against this bill from to bottom, because they say that as it 
now stands in the Senate it will utterly destroy great industries of this 
country unless it is amended in important iculars. To show Sena- 
tors that I am not speaking for myself alone, but for those whom gen- 
tlemen on the other side as well as this ought to I will read 
one telegram signed by J. H. Wade, Henry B. Payne, and Joseph Per- 
kins, two of whom are prominent Democrats. They say: 

We deem it very important to our iron and steel interest that the Senate bill 
in its present form do not pass. 

Here is another from a gentleman well known, though not so well 
known probably as those I have named: 

The prospect of the of the Senate tariff bill strikes our manufacturing 
community with co 


That is signed by Mr. C. B. Beach. One from Mr. Mathers says: 


will vot a of Senate tariff bill. It is better to 

both g mate end Gauss bills than to have such a tariff. — 

I might read from many other telegrams received from persons who 
are well known, especially in the manufacturing districts of Ohio. 

Why is this? What change has come over the spirit of the dream ot 
these good people since Congress met and when they generally demanded 
the of the Tariff Commission bill? It is because they believe 
that the duties you pro to establish by this bill will utterly destroy 
great branches of American industry, and the greatest of all, more im- 
portant than all of our manufacturing industries, are the metallic fabrics 
made in different parts of our country, not confined to one State or one 
section, but now extending all along from north to south and east to 
west. 


Why, sir, the items named in this schedule were produced to the 
amount of nearly $300,000,000 of fabrics in 1880, and last year and the 
year before still more than that. These fabrics have been increased 
within the last ten years 40 or 50 per cent. The amount that was pro- 
duced was about $200,000,000 in 1870, and in 1880 it was $296,000, 000. 
So there is an increase in these fabrics of nearly $90,000,000 in ten years. 
There were 7,265,000 tons of metals under the name of metallic fabrics 
manufactured in the United States in 1880 and I have no doubt that in 
1882 this enormous mass reached over 9,000,000 tons. The production 
of metals in weight of this country has doubled in ten years. 

Now, sir, what has brought about this rapid increase in our manu- 
facturing industries? Itis the result of a protective tariff—protection 
guaranteed to all branches of industry has doubled our uctions of 
this kind in ten years; and now it is proposed to strike them down. By 
our tariff laws and by the discovery of new processes of manufacture we 
have cheapened all these productions so that to-day nearly every article 
in the whole schedule has been reduced in price tothe consumer nearly 
one-third, and in some instances more than one-half. The effect of this 
policy has been to double the amount of our manufactures while re- 
ducing the cost about 60 per cent., as shown by the census tables fur- 
nished us. 

Mr. President, what are the present duties that are to be 
repealed—on steel, for instance? I have here a table showing the rate 
under the present law, and as proposed by the two bills in the two 
Houses, in all their different when in committee, and by the 
Tariff Commission. I find that under the law as it stands there is im- 
posed on steel, and on the articles of steel named in my amendment, 
from 2} cents to 3} cents per pound. Some articles of steel named in 
this schedule have been invented or devised since 1870. Steel blooms 
were not known as articles of commerce until within afew years. They 
have been produced as a new description of steel made by new processes 
entirely unknown until recently, but now steel blooms are one of the 
great articlesof commerce—both foreignand domesticcommerce. They 
were invented since the last tariff law was enacted, and for that reason 
there was no specific name in the present tariff by which they could be 

ignated. They were neither i bars, coils, sheets, nor wire, the 
kinds of steel named in thelaw. At first they were held to be manu- 
factures of steel, and as such were rated at 45 per cent. ad valorem, but 
recently it has been contended in one of the courts of New York that 
they are unenumerated articles,“ and therefore, as such, subject only 
to a duty of 30 per cent., but the lowest duty on steel blooms at this 
time, according to the decision of the ent, is 45 per 
cent. . and name is applied only to masses 
of steel produced by the Bessemer process. The rest of the duties on 
steel range from 2} to 34 cents per pound. It was by the fostering pro- 
tection of these high rates of duty, the lowest rate of which was 45 per 
cent., that this great industry sprung up and now is in existence, and 
employs tens of thousands of men. 

What is the proposition in the bill before you? What is proposed b 
the clause before us? An extraordinary reduction of the rate San ad chide 
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of steel; a sudden and t reduction in the protection that has been 
given to this branch of industry. y is it that these gentlemen Ed 
that they look upon the passage, or threatened passage of this bill, wi 
consternation? The Tariff Commission while reducing rates made a 
careful classification by which each kind of steel would pay specific duties 

ing to their relative value. They provided for steel blooms a 
low rate of six-tenths of a cent a pound, and higher rates for higher 
grades. Suddenly the rates reported by the Tariff Commission are dis- 
regarded; their wise recommendations containing a fair harmonious 
adjustment of all these rates, one founded upon another, are disregarded, 
reduced by the Committee on Finance, and then again reduced in the 
Senate. And thus an industry requiring the highest mechanical skill, 
the science of chemistry, the most wonderful machinery of recent inven- 
tion, is left to compete with foreign nations with less protection than is 
given to old-established mannfactures that can use women and children 
as machinists and have the benefit of free materials. 

If you will turn to the bill as it now stands you will find that the low 
rate of duty now put upon Bessemer blooms weighing five hundred 
pounds, is extended to various forms of steel now subject to duty at 2} 
cents a pound, and which enter into all the various articles used by the 
farmers and the railroads of this country. The duty onsteel worth 2 
cents a pound is reduced to 25 percent. ad valorem, and on steel worth 
5 cents a pound to 20 per cent. Thus a large protective duty, under 
whose fostering care these industries have been built up, is proposed by 
a single blow to be reduced to this low rate. Let me read the bill: 

ts i blooms, billets, and made by the Bessemer, 
pneumatic, Thomas Gilchrist 8 e or by any 


other process except the ble pre and not exceeding in value 2 cents 
per pound, five-tenths of 1 cent igbana h 


A half cent on steel worth 2 cents a pound, or 25 per cent. ad valo- 
rem. That is the first duty proposed by this bill. The next is: 
aeons 2 cents and not exceeding 5 cents per pound in value, 1 cent per 
poun 
That is 20 per cent. ad valorem. Thus it is proposed to reduce these 
duties down to 25 or 20 per cent. from the rates of duty imposed by 
law. No wonder these gentlemen look upon this with consternation. 
Then when you go to a kindred clause, a few pages forward, where 
the higher-advanced grades of steel, crucible steel, and all the various 
es that are worth more than 5 cents a pound, are dealt with, you 
d the same rude hand laid upon the protective tariff on this industry, 
by which it has been fostered. Turn to page 34 of this bill and you 
will find there: 


bars; bands, hoopi; strips, and 


„66. aagana kakera ereden Aleo sonatas? 
pressed, sheared, or patiik —— or Nl 
steel; gu lds, not in bars; alloys used as substitutes for steel tools; 
all descriptions and eee of dry sand, loam, or iron-molded steel all 
of the above being e cast-steel, val 
per pound 

Or 30 per cent. ad valorem— 
valued above 5 cents and not above 9 cents per pound, 2 cents per pound. 

On the higher grade of those articles from 2 to 9, this duty would be 
about 22 or 23 per cent. ad valorem. 

Valued at above 9 cents per pound, 2? cents per pound. 

So the duty under which this industry has grown up and become so 
great is thus rudely to be thrown down. 

There is another clause in which it is provided: 
i Steel, not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 30 per cent. ad va- 
orem. 


Thus by a single blow this industry will be utterly paralyzed. Whom 
does that affect? Not merely the men who own the steel works, great 
establishments requiring large capital. Most of them are great corpora- 
tions, and I have no special sympathy for them. Indeed, I think these 
corporations, when they undertook to bring iron ore from Spain and 
Africa, when they availed themselves of a provision of law to gather up 
scrap-iron from all parts of the earth and cut it into lengths to evade the 
law and brought it here in competition with the pig-iron of the mines 
of Pennsylvania, lost all claim for protection and sympathy. They 
ought to be punished. All their rights are corporate rights, and their 
interests are fostered by protection, and they should respect the rights 
of others. If this reduction of duty affected such corporations alone I 
would not say a word. They are not the men whoare punished by our 
act. These great corporations can lay idle upon their capital, but the 
men tosuffer are the thousands and tens of thousands who are employed 
in the furnace and the rolling-mill, the men who cut wood for the fur- 
naces, the men who dig the ore and who dig the coal, the puddlers, 
workmen of various grades and employments; they are the men who 
will be affected. 

Sir, if you suddenly reduce the rates of duty from the present high 
rates to the rates proposed you will stop all these establishm ents, you 
bring them at once directly in competition with powerful corporations 
in England where great wealth and cheap labor and material combine 


to reduce the cost of iron and steel to the cheapest possible rate, what 
will be the result upon our country of such a sudden blow? Sir, these 
gentlemen need not tell me not to vote for a proposition like that. I 


would not do it without their warning. Iam glad to see that they 
understand fully the effects of this proposition. 

I do not intend to debate this point any more. Here you havea prop- 
osition in this bill, in this section, in the clauses I have moved tostrike 
out, that will change the duty on steel from a protective duty down to 
less than a revenue duty, It will increase the revenue, because the 
work that is being conducted in our own country will stop and the 
steel hereafter used by our people must be imported from Scotland or 
England, and then indeed the revenue instead of being reduced will 
be increased, although the rates of duty are lower. 

Sir, I wish if possible to call the attention of the Senate to the im- 
portance of making a review of this question. I shall not set a bad 
example. Isimply say that the proposition I offer now is the proposition 
which has been adopted by the House after two or three weeks’ deliberate 
consideration, after a very wise and careful consideration, and I intend 
to follow this proposition with other propositions, so as, in substance, 
to adopt the schedule of the House rather than the schedule of the Sen- 
ate. Although some of the clauses of the House bill may be not free 
from objection, and ought probably to be modified and changed, and 
may be modified and changed, either by the Senate or by a committee 
of conference, yet I venture to say that the propositions made by the 
House in to metals are far wiser in every respect than the propo- 
sitions made by the Senate. By the amendments I intend to offer—and 
I intend to be in order, too—I wish to present again to the Senate the 
opportunity of giving to this industry fair and reasonable protection. 
Let it submit to a reduction as all the people must when taxes are re- 
duced, but let that reduction be proportionate and in harmony with the 
reductions in other portions of the bill, and let us present a metal sched- 
ule at least equally as good as that presented by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The amendments that I intend to offer will be simply excerpts, if you 
may be pleased so to say, from the provisions of the House bill. Then 
if the Senate does not desire to adopt them in the very language pro- 
posed by the House they can change them, or if they choose they can 
stand by the position they have taken which in my deliberate judgment 
would destroy more interests of the people of the United States and do 
more harm than this Congress could undo were it to live five hundred 
years. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I wish the Senator from Ohio would state whether 
he intends to offer an amendment to the clause on the thirty-fourth page 
of the bill to provide for all steel worth less than 4 cents a pound, asit 
has been provided elsewhere, at 45 per cent. ad valorem ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Ido. 

Mr. ALDRICH. So that all kinds of steel and all shapes will pay 
the same rate of duty, valued at less than 4 cents. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will offer just exactly the House proposition. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is the House proposition, that all kinds of 
steel, in all shapes and sizes, valued at less than 4 cents a pound, shall 
pay 45 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Forty-five per cent. ad valorem. That is precisely 
what the steel blooms now pay. Indeed the House, after considerable 
discussion as to the rate of duty, finally fell back upon the present rate 
of 45 per cent. on all articles costing less than 4 cents a pound. Then 
above that it is graded by specific rates. : 

Mr. HOAR. Steel rails? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Steel railsare put at seven-tenths of 1 cent a pound 
or 15.68. In order that I may not alarm the Senate by proposing many 
amendments, I will say that I have five amendments which will cover 
all the propositions I desire to make, and I wish to offer them separately, 
so that the Senate may see exactly what they are, and not offer them 
in the usual way as a substitute forthe whole schedule, because in many 
respects the Senate schedule and the House schedule are similar, and 
probably five amendments will embody all the changes that I shall 


propose. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio has the ad- 
vantage, it seems, the liberty which no other Senator enjoys on this 
floor of referring to the action of the House of Representatives, and 
bringing it in here as an argument to overawe and control this body. 
I heard the point made many a time here against the violation of our 
rule, without appreciating that it was really so valuable in the trans- 
action of the public business until to-night. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think I have a right always to refer to docu- 
ments laid on our tables from the House of Representatives without 

ing on the rule. 

Mr. MORGAN. I have not heard that the action of the House of 
Representatives on their tariff bill had ever reached us. The Senator 
was not referring to a bill which was merely reported, he was referring 
to what had been done and adopted in the House, and he also said that 
he intended to take excerpts from the action of the House and present 
them here as amendments. 

Senators on this floor ought to have an equality of privileges, to say 
the least of it. A Senator who is as old as the Senator from Ohio in 
the publie service who has no better argument to bring here than the 
action of the House to influence us must have a very bad cause. The 
Senate through its committee and, through its own action in Committee 
of the Whole has taken this subject into due and deliberate considera- 
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tion; it has pronounced its judgment and that stands on the record. It 
was anticipated and it has been remarked in the course of the progress 
of this bill that in some critical hour a motion would be made to in- 
crease the duty upon iron and steel. The Senator from Ohio, no mat- 
ter what objection he may find to this bill in any of its multitudinous 
forms, will be entirely satisfied if the Senate of the United States will 
bow to his imperious will and to the will of those whom he represents 
on this floor distinctively, as it appears, and give a higher percentage 
of taxation upon certain descriptions of steel and iron than we have 
already voted. He quotes from the testimony of distinguished gentle- 
men, Mr. Payne among others, in favor of the statement he makes that 
unless we shall increase the duty above the rate now fixed in the bill 
the industries which those gentlemen own and represent will be ruined 
in a very short time. The Senator has not as yet produced any tele- 
grams.from the great consuming classes of the people of the United 
States. No agriculturist and no mechanic who has to use steel or iron, 
no railway company, no persons interested in cheap transportation, no 
other person in the United States, has ventured to make asuggestion to 
the Senate through the honorable Senator from Ohio except the owners 
of these large steel-mills and large iron interests in his own State. 

I think the Senate of the United States need not bealarmed outof its 
propriety bya demand of that kind made by these gentlemen. I think 
we who oppose the demands of the Senator, have a constituency that 
numbers by millions where the Senator from Ohio in his movement has 
a constituency that numbers by units. The peopleof the United States 
demand relief from extraordinary and burdensome taxation, and they 
want revenue to be derived froma revenue tariff. There is no other pre- 
text under the Constitution for the enactment of a tariff except to get 
revenue. A tariff that prohibits revenue is no tariff at all, it is an un- 
constitutional prohibition, and prohibitory provisions can have no right- 
ful place ina tariff law. It is a false pretense to assume that the power 
to collect revenue is executed by a law that makes it certain that noth- 
ing will be imported. 

I do not propose to go into the details of the subject presented in the 
Senator’s new amendments. Ind I have not the scientific knowl- 
edge of which the honorable Senator from Ohio seems to be possessed, to 
discuss this matter. He has evidently sources of information and in- 
spiration which are beyond the reach of ordinary Senators on this floor. 
I confess that I have listened to him with what little of intelligence I 

from time to time, in the hope that I might be instructed and 
informed by him, but my mind has not been active enough to quite 
grasp the whole merits of the 8 which he has so frequently pre- 
sented here. I can understand very well that he proposes to raise the 
price of iron to the people of the United States, and in connection with 
that he says that he proposes to reduce it. He informs us that com- 
petition in the United States has greatly reduced the price of iron and 
steel; as much as 60 per cent. the Senator states. If that competition 
has thus reduced the price of metal, then what the Senator wants is to 
abolish the competition, and not to increase it, thereby seconding the 
wishes of gentlemen in Ohio who demand now an increase of the tariff 
because they want a higher price for iron. 

If they do not want a higher price for iron, what is it they want? If 
the foreign competition which they are complaining of all the time is 
reducing the price so that they can not longer live, why not abolish the 
home competition as well as the foreign competition? That is pre- 
cisely what the Senator from Ohio desires todo. It is to strike down 
the competition here and abroad so that their prices may rise, and in 
proportion as you strike down the competition between this and for- 
eign markets for the iron which is produced in Ohio, in the like pro- 
portion the people will have to bear an increase of the burden. Here is a 
great interest which evidently has grown rich and powerful. Other- 
wise the Senator from Ohio would not be lauding it on this floor. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Will my friend allow me to ask him a question ? 

Mr. MORGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly the Senator is learned in history, and 
if he can tell me a single case in the history of this or any other coun- 
try where things were cheapened by importing articles, I should like 
to know it. I can tell him of hundreds of cases where things have 
been reduced in price by domestic competition, but never by foreign 
competition. It is so in everything; take the whole list; foreign com- 
petition does not decrease the price; it is not a competition that comes 
close enough to reduce the price, but it must be done by domestic com- 

ition. 

15 MORGAN. That is something Jean not understand. Nou might 
as well tell me that quinine made in a foreign country could not cure 
chills and fevers and quinine made in the United States would. That 
proposition can not be proven; it is an impossibility to prove it, a logi- 
cal impossibility; for if the supply upon the market is i the 
price will necessarily go down, whether that supply comes from home 
or whether it comes from abroad. If the supply is diminished the mar- 
ket price will go higher. 

I am not sufficiently refined in my methods of thought to divide this 
subject up in the intricate manner in which the Senator from Ohio in- 
vites by his argument and by his statement. I must believe that if 
the city of Washington needed 100,000 barrels of flour and there were 
200,000 barrels brought here and put upon this market, which the 
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owners were compelled to put upon the market for sale, the price of 
flour would be reduced whether that flour came from P lvania or 
Illinois, or whether it came from England or the United States. It is 
the amount put upon the market that reduces the price. It is the fact 
that the demand is supplied fully, that it is more than supplied, that 
reduces the price. It is not the place where the product is made that 
reduces it, where the article is of equal value, whether made at home 
or abroad. Prices are reduced,” says the Senator, by competition.“ 
If that is true at home it is true at home and abroad. What the Sena- 
tor wants now is to break down competition in order that he may get 
a higher price for his wares. In doing that he shuts off the American 
people from the option to buy this production in a cheap market. 

I have so often referred to a well known fact that I am almost 
ashamed to refer to it again, and I would not do it if I did not know 
in my own consciousness that the thought is now moving through the 
minds of the great masses of the American people. It is this: That the 
men who at last sustain this country, the men who bring its produc- 
tions from the soil and from the mines and from the forests and fish- 
eries, are the men whosupply the medium through which manufactures 
are to be brought either from the home producers or from foreign pro- 
ducers. There is neither life nor prosperity in this land that is not 
based upon the toil of these producing and consuming classes. What 
they are making they are compelled to sell at prices regulated, as I 
have often observed, alone in foreign markets. Here we have Senators 
rising on this floor and refusing while reducing the actual amount of 
the taxation to reduce the burdens of it so that these toiling millions 
can have a chance to live. 

If men like Mr. Payne, who owns his millions of money, who is a 
noble gentleman too, had but experienced for a single day the hard- 
ships that attend the ordinary farmer’s life in this country, they and 
their assumed representative on this floor would begin to understand 
what it costs the poor man to make a dollar; they would understand 
the labor, the toil, the privation that it costs him to earn his liveli- 
hood; and then perhaps they would not be here crying out for more 
protection in order to get more out of that farming-man’s earnings. 
This tax comes cent at a time and penny at a time and dollar at a time 
out of this great mass of wealth annually produced by the toil and 
privation and suffering of these masses of the laboring agriculturists, 
miners, foresters, and fishermen. They supply the whole fund, while 
the men who treasure up this wealth, fearing that perhaps their coffers 
may lose a little of their weight, come here with importunities, and 
cries, and warnings, and admonitions to us to keep the tariff up as 
high as possible, and not to lift the burdens of the toilers, that they 
may grow richer. 

The Senator prophesies evil if his motion fails. I remember that the 
Senator from Ohio is not entitled to credit as a prophet on this floor. 
I well remember one at least of his prophecies which came to grief in 
respect to the reduction of the interest on the national debt. The Dem- 
ocrats in this body and in the other House passed a law for the purpose 
of funding the5 and 6 per cent. bonds of the United States at 3 per cent. 
The Senator was then a member of the Cabinet of Mr. Hayes, and under 
his inspiration and advice the President of the United States vetoed that 
bill. He does not deny it. That is the truth that stands for a fact in 
history now. The Senator was afterward elected again to the Senate 
of the United States—— 

Mr. SHERMAN. In the first place, the Senator must see that I could 
not allude to that, because I was then a member of the Cabinet, as he 
has said; but let me say to him that nobody ever dictated to President 
Hayes whether to veto a bill or not. It would not be proper even for 
me to answer the argument, and it would not be right for the Senator 
to put as an uncontradicted statement an allegation that is not correct. 
I never dictated to President Hayes any veto. He was not a man to 
require any dictation of that kind. 

Mr. MORGAN. Ihave too much knowledge of the weight and power 
of the Senator from Ohio in the Cabinet or in the Senate not to under- 
stand that if he would set his face against a measure of that sort Mr. 
Hayes never would have dared to have signed the bill. The Senator 
has the credit of being the author of that veto, and it will be very be- 
coming in him now to rise in the Senate and deny it if it is not true, 
for history ought to be written in letters of truth, not of fiction. 

Therefore I assume again that the Senator is not entitled to be con- 
sidered a prophet even on financial questions here when after he par- 
ticipated as a Cabinet officer in the veto of that bill and the breaking 
down of that system he came to the Senate of the United States within 
less than a year from that time and fathered the project of reducing the 
interest to 3 per cent., and led it like a heroic general marching at the 
head of his column and enacted into a law that very scheme. 

Sir, the American people have memories like the steel plates that the 
Senator desires to protect, upon which when a fact is graven it is not 
easily obliterated. We look at that chapter in history, and we heed 
the warnings of the Senator to-night in the light of his total failure 
to make good his prophecies of evil upon the reduction of the interest 
on the public debt to 3 per cent. We are not alarmed any more by 
what the Senator from Ohio says. ere of the United States had 
it in their power to save themselves millions of money annually by a 
reduction in the rate of interest from 6 and 5 per cent. to3 per cent, 
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The Senator interposed, and here came the national banks upon the 
heels of Congress with a tremendous outburst of clamor and indigna- 
tion against the relief of the people, just as the steel and iron produc- 
ers are here to-night clamoring in our ears and telling us that if we 
relieve the people we will destroy this steel and iron industry and ruin 
the country. We have heard before of those warnings and alarms 
gotten up in the interest of certain specialties and certain political 
parties and interests in this country at the expense of the whole country. 

The Senator from Ohio informs us to-night that he is going to vote 
against this bill unless we increase this tax. Whose bill is this? Who 
is responsible for it? In nine cases out of ten it contains provisions 
that I would not vote for, and yet I announced days ago on this floor 
that I would sustain the bill because it looked in the right direction. 
Here comes the Senator from Ohio, and because certain interests in the 
vicinity of Cleveland are not sufiiciently protected, he announced against 
his own committee and his own party on that side who have voted 
various amendments into the bill on this very subject on his motion, 
that he will not support it. He has the right not to support it. But 
it will turn out that he can neither lead the Republican party nor the 
people of the United States upon this question. They discard his proph- 
ecies. Having heard the cry of wolf“ from him so long they have 
become entirely easy and free from alarm upon his warnings. Quietly 
and smoothly this country will direct its course in the direction of the 
reduction of tariff taxation and equalizing the burdens of government 
upon the shoulders of all the classes of all sections of this land; and the 
Senator from Ohio, with his great power and influence, may stand here 
and plead against it, or he may stand here and defy popular opinion, or 
he may browbeat his own party with declarations as to the superior wis- 
dom of the House of Representatives, but we will still vote without any 
alarm or trepidation for what we think is right, and I hope his party will 
do likewise. 

Tf his friends on that side of the Chamber do not wish to do what 
their committee have advised upon this very question, if they do not 
wish to follow the conclusions supported by the votes that they have 
given here time and again when this subject has been under discussion 
and voted upon, let them take their course and their responsibility. 
The Senator from Ohio may beat this bill if he chooses to do so, but he 
will only have the satisfaction of knowing that he has again reversed 
American sentiment, and it will not be a year from now until he is 
back here asking pardon for it, if he does as he did when he acted upon 
the question of the reduction of the interest on the national debt from 6 
per cent. and 5 per cent. to 3 per cent. 

So let the Senator do what he pleases about it. This tax is high 
enough; the Committee on Finance thought so; everybody thought so, 
except the Senator from Ohio and the Tariff Commission; and who but 
him has ever yet raised his hands in admiration and his voice in adula- 
tion of the Tariff Commission? A packed jury; a court organized to do 
certain specified things! Men whostood forth as the representatives of 
the great body of the American people carrying into conference and into 
committee their own peculiar interests, and shame it is upon my section 
of the country that one of them was found, yes, two of them, dickering 
with the representatives of certain industries for the purpose of betray- 
ing the interests of the great body of the people. I must confess that 
I have got no respect for them, and the quotation of their authority 
falls dead upon my senses. I have no respect for that commission, and 
in that opinion I am entirely in harmony with the great body of the 
American people. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President, whatever else may be said about the 
Senator from Ohio and the measures he presents, the boldness of his 
statements and the courage with which he advocates them are certainly 
admirable; and the audacity with which he denounces the action of the 
Senate and the action of the committee of which he is a distinguished 
member, and in violation of all the rules of the Senate, as he well un- 
derstands, lauds the action of the House of Representatives as wiser and 
better than the action of the Senate, and tells us defiantly that he will 
vote against this bill unless its provisions are at his dictation made to 
conform to the action of the House, certainly is worthy of admiration, 
at least for the boldness of the position he assumes. He tells us in sub- 
stance that, unless this bill is amended to suit him now, or put in the 
shape he desires in conference (and he is of course to be a conferee and 
expects to manage it there), he will vote against it. He expects to 
dragoon his party by boldly asserting that he will not vote for the 
bill unless they obey him and undo all that has been twice done by this 
body. I suppose he will succeed in securing all he demands. I like a 
bold man; I like a man who displays the audacity displayed by the 
Senator from Ohio, but I have never heard the lash of the party whip 
crack quite as loud as has been done by the Senator from Ohio to-night. 

It is the first time that I have heard in either House a bold avowal 
that the action of the House of Representatives, which the Senator has 
no right even to mention, is wiser and better than the action of this 
body. He demands that the Senate shall surrender its own judgment, 
reverse its own twice-recorded, deliberate action, and agree to the ac- 
tion of the House so that he can go into conference and settle it on their 
basis. That is the meaning of what he has told the Senate to-night in 
language not to be mistaken and in a way that is meant to drive his 


party into obedience to his demands, averring he would rebel against 
the action of the Senate and would have his way or else nothing should 
be done; if he is not obeyed the bill should be defeated. He read tele- 
grams from interested men, assuring him that it ought to be defeated. 
Let him defeat it. There will be a body of men here or at the other 
end of the Capitol after the 4th of March who will have a decent regard 
to interests outside of the great protected monopolies of this country. 
If he is determined to defeat this bill unless heis allowed to unite with 
Mr. KELLEY, whom he lauds on this floor as a wiser man than any in 
the United States Senate, in foisting upon the country just such a bill 
as they two, in secret conclave as conferees between the two Houses, 
may seek to fasten upon us, let him do so and take the responsibility. 

Let him go before the country with that avowal and we will meet 
him there. I am glad he hastaken that position. I knew he had been 
working up to it for a week; the air has been full of rumors that the 
House schedule had to be adopted by us and that the Senator from Ohio 
would force the Senate to reverse all its action or no bill should pass. 
Iam glad he has taken it up now; I am glad he has avowed his purpose 
and I am glad he has done it with the courage he has and with the au- 
dacity that he has, for I believe in audacity. He is a stalwart on this 
question; there is no doubt about that. 

It is only about three weeks since the question in regard to taxation 
on bar-iron was before the Senate. The Senator from Ohio made a 
speech in regard to it. I have it in my hand. He favored a reduction 
then, and the very items that he sought to increase the duties upon the 
other day and now seeks to increase he then made a speech in favor of 
reducing. Bar-iron, one of the things he announces that he intends to 
have the duty increased upon, was reported by the committee at nine- 
tenths of a cent per pound or $19.80 a ton, and on the motion of the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Brown] the tax on that class of iron, not 
less than three-eighths of an inch thick, was reduced from $19.80 to $18 
a ton; on the next class it was reduced from $22.40 to $20 a ton; on 
the third class from $26.80 to $22.40 a ton, notonly with the approba- 
tion of the Senator from Ohio but after he had made his speech in which 
he said it ought to be reduced; and he comes here to-night—— 

Mr. SHERMAN. I ask the Senator from Kentucky to read what I 
said then. y 

Mr. BECK. Iwill. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I said expressly that it was to make it harmonize 
with the action of the Senate. : y 

Mr. BECK. Here it is. He has managed to get only 50 cents a ton 
more on pig-iron, and yet he voted to take off $4.40 from one class of bar- 
iron, $2.40 from another, and $1.98 from another. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator is mistaken again. I voted for the 
proposition of the Senator from Georgia to change it into a rate per ton 
instead of a rate per pound to conform to the action of the Senate, stating 
at the same time—— 

Mr. BECK. That did not alter it at all. 

a ton is one and the same thing. 

Mr. SHERMAN. And we put it at $20. 

Mr. BECK. We made it $20, taking off the $2.40. Nine-tenths of a 
cent a pound is $19.80 a ton, and the Senate made it $18; and 1.2 
cents a pound is $26.80, and the Senator voted to make it $22.40. Is not 
that correct? I do not want any quibbles about the difference between 
per ton and per pound. Speaking about pig-iron being reduced, the 
Senator from Ohio said: 


That having been done by both sides of the Senate after a fair statement of the 
case, with a statement also made by these very men that to do that would turn 
out of blast more than half the furnaces in this country, I assumed that the Sen- 
ate of the United States had made up its mind to reduce the duties on iron. It 
is against my idea of what isthe best policy. The chief production of the people 
in Ohio who are engaged in this business is pig-iron or the ruder forms of iron, 
although there are rolling-mills there, and er now that if $8 a ton is enough 
for that form of iron, $18aton is ample for rolled bar-iron. Rolled bar-iron costs 
in this country, soaring to the statement of the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
only $18 more than pig; in other words, it costs to melt the pig and roll it into 
bar l8 a ton. Upon the proposition of the Senator from 8 we are to give 
a protection of $12 a ton upon the process of converting pig- iron into bar-iron. 
The pig costs more than $18a ton and $6 is held to be enough to protect the labor 
of the people engaged in manufacturing pig, but it seems that $12 is not enough 
to protect the labor of the pore who are converting this pig into bar. 

here is the statement of the case. Although I believe that the Tariff Com- 
mission was right in all these grades, yet I believe in justice and equality. I do 
not believe that in seeking to get from Europe the cheapest forms of iron and to 
bring the best kind of iron here to cut up into nuggets at $6 a ton in order to get 
the benefit of cheap rails in the East, cer. should turn their back upon the doc- 
trine of protection, which extends as well to the furnace as to the rolling-mill. 
I wish to apply the same rule to both. 

I say that the proposition of the Senator from Georgia is right, and I will 
vote for these three or four amendments to apply the rule of a tax by the ton 
upon bar-iron, and also upon the next two items of rolled-iron, upon the same 
principle. If the Senate will not tax the pig three-tenths of 1 cent per pound, in 
order to protect the manufacturers of pig, why should they ask us to protect the 
bar-iron at eight-tenths of 1 cent a pound? If $6 a ton is a just rate for pig, then 
$18 a ton is a just rate for bar, and so with the other forms of iron made out of 
the pig. No reason could be plainer than that. 


Yet now, although pig-iron has only been increased 50 cents a ton, 
he is denouncing the proposition of the committee of which he is a 
member, and which at the time when it was he assented to, and 
asserts that we are seeking to put down those things to starvation rates 
and that every mill will be closed unless we give him all he now asks. 
Let us see what we have done. The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
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ALDRICH] in presenting this case, and nobody disputed what he said, 
announced the fact to be as follows: 

We have left the same rate A the lower grades of Bessemer blooms and on 
all the grades of steel fix a limit of 2 cents a pound. This would include a L 

rt of the forms of Bessemer steel; I am inclined to think it would include all. 

mer blooms, as I said before, are now worth from $20 to S2aton. I think 
that Bessemer billets are now worth about $30 a ton. 

Thirty dollars for billets, but $20 for blooms, you will observe. In 
the bill we passed we allowed five-tenths of 1 cent a pound for all val- 
ued at not exceeding 2 cents a pound, and the admission was madeand 
consented to by the Senator from Ohio that from $20 to $22 was the 
value of the blooms and the slabs upon which the duty was imposed. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The committee reported six-tenths of 1 cent a 
pound in accordance with the report of the Tariff Commission. It was 
the Senate that reduced it to five-tenths. 

Mr. BECK. The Senator from Ohio sat in his seat and assented to 
the reduction to five-tenths without one word of objection, upon the 
ground that it was fair. 

Mr. SHERMAN. On the contrary, if there was any yote taken I 
voted against it. I do not remember whether there was a yea-and-nay 
vote taken or not. 

Mr. BECK. There was not a yea-and-nay vote against it. It was 
agreed to and reported by the committee and assented to. The proposi- 
tion was made by the Senator from Rhode Island and no objection was 
made by the Senator from Ohio although he was in his seat all the time. 

Five-tenths of a cent a pound is about 56 per cent. on $20, all that 
blooms were claimed to be worth. That is in the bill now. The 
blooms are worth $20 a ton free on board at Liverpool, and the tax al- 
lowed is $11.20, which is, say, 56 per cent. upon the value of the goods. 
Yet the Senator from Ohio tells us to-night, because he has received 
telegrams, among others, from Henry B. Payne, of Cleveland, a Dem- 
ocrat, who is perhaps the richest man in Northern Ohio, perhaps the man 
most interested, perhaps the man who will make more money by an 
increase of tariff taxation on these things than any other man in the 
State, that we are bound to reverse the action of the Senate because 
forsooth a Democrat has written to him to beat this bill unless we im- 
pose additional taxes to give him more money, when we have given 
these men nearly 60 per cent. already upon the lowest and cheapest class 
of these On blooms and slabs worth $20 per ton we have al- 
lowed them $11.50 protection against competition; and telegrams asking 
for more are to be paraded here and used to lecture Democrats because 
some high protectionist who wants to make money out of a high protective 
tariff is called a Democrat, and we are expected to reverse well-considered 
action twice had, on a telegram urging the Senator from Ohio to vote 
against and defeat the bill unless we give these protected interests a 
bonus of more than 56 per cent. 

On the next item, valued at 2 cents a pound and not exceeding 5, 
whether 2 cents or any fraction over it, 2 cents, being $44.80, we give 
them $22.40 a ton bounty, exactly 50 percent. Of course when it goes 
up higher, to 3 and 43, the percentage comes down. All steel exceeding 
in value 5 cents a pound shall pay the rates of duty prescribed in this 
act for crucible steel. What do we do for them in that 2 Cr- 
cible steel valued at 5 cents or higher is taxed 2 cents a pound. We 
allow them whenever the goods are worth 5 cents a pound or over $44.80 
aton bounty; and that is called starvation. It is about 40 per cent., 
largely more percentage on products than they pay for all their labor. 
The whole average of the present tariff duty in all the schedules is only 
about 42 per cent. 

The iron schedule, about which there is so much clamor, is now re- 
duced below that average, though it ought to be 10 or 20 per cent. lower 
than it is; and the demand is now for an increase simply because the 
Senator from Ohio has power to defeat the bill, has power to dragoon 
his party, has power to tell them that he will prevent the passage of any 
bill if they do not agree with the House and indorse his assertion that 
Mr. KELLEY and the pig-iron masters of Pennsylvania are wiser than 
the Senate, and have managed to impose upon the House of Represent- 
atives a bill far better than we have agreed on, and he demands that 
we must make our bill correspond to what they have done, and increase 
duties such as he demands, or lose our labor. In short, that we must 
do whatever he orders and agree with the House so that he can go into 
conference and put his bill through to suit himself, and if that is not 
done he will vote against it. 

If the Senate is going to be driven in that sort of a way; if that is 
to be the style of argument and that is to be the way orders are to 
issue, and we are such galley-slaves that we have no will of our own; 
but after three or four weeks of debate, after our twice-affirmed action 
has received the acquiescence of nine-tenths of the Senators, because 
the Senator from Ohio receives telegrams from people who perhaps he 
thinks will support him for President hereafter if he will stand by 
them now, and that he will thus bring combinations of wealth to aid 
his political fortunes, he must now denounce all that he has to, 
and denounce the Senate as a set of fools, and tell them that Mr. KEL- 
LEY and the iron-masters are wiser than all of us, and we have to 
agree to what the House has done or he will defeat the bill, unless we 
put it in such shape that he in conference can give those monopolies 
all they want, I hope the Senate will not obey him. That is all I have 
to say. 
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Mr. SHERMAN. I do not wish to reply to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky or the Senator from Alabama. I think they have replied pretty 
well for me as they went along. I desire, however, to give notice of 
these amendments, the Senator from Vermont saying that he is willing to 
havean adjournment at the pleasure of the Senate. I offer the amend- 
ments, so that they may be printed. 

Mr. ALLISON. I desire to ask the Senator from Ohio if he now sends 
to the Clerk’s desk all the amendments which he proposes or intends 
to propose to the metal schedule? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio desire to 
have the amendments reported, or to have them printed in the RECORD? 
ice SHERMAN. I think they had better be printed separately in 

ill form. 

Mr. MORRILL. I ask to have the amendments referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. BECK. I object to their reference. I want the Senate to act 
publicly. I shall oppose the reference to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. MORRILL. I withdraw the request. 

Mr. BAYARD. The committee can take possession of them and ex- 
amine them without their being formally referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendments will be printed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. McPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had passed the bill (H. R. 7482) 
making appropriations for the legislative, executive, and judicial ex- 
penses of theGovernment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, and 
for other purposes; in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House had signed 
the following enrolled bills; and they were thereupon signed by the 
President pro tempore: 

A bill (S. 532) for the relief of William S. Hansell & Sons; 

A bill (S. 1041) for the relief of E. P. Smith, and 

A bill (H. R. 1052) in relation to the Japanese indemnity fund. 

PHILADELPHIA ELECTRICAL EXHIBITION. 

Mr. BAYARD, I am instructed by the Committee on Finance, to 
whom was referred the joint resolution (H. Res. 337) to provide for ad- 
mission free of duty of articles intended for a special exhibition of ma- 
chinery, tools, implements, apparatus, &c., for the generation and ap- 
plication of electricity, to be held at Philadelphia by the Franklin 
Institute, to report it without amendment. Itis unanimously reported, 
and I ask that it be put upon its passage without objection. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, pro- 
ceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 

On motion of Mr. ALLISON, the bill (H. R. 7482) making appropri- 
ations for the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Gov- 
ernment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, and for other purposes, 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

Mr. MORRILL. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 10 o’clock and 15 minutes p. m.) 
the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
FRIDAY, February 16, 1883. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
F. D. POWER. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. HUBBELL. _I call for the regular order. 

Mr. KELLEY. I move to dispense with the consideration of private 
business for to-day. 

Mr. McLANE, of Maryland. I hope the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. HUBBELL] will allow me to offer a resolution for reference. 

The SPEAKER. The call for the regular order, if withdrawn, must 
be withdrawn generally. 

Mr. HUBBELL. I withdraw it, but shall renew it as soon as the 
bills and reports which several gentlemen desire to present have come in. 

Mr. WILLITS. I desire to make a report from the Committee on the 


Judiciary. 
Mr. UPSON. I call for the regular order. 


Mr. KELLEY. I move to dispense with the consideration of pri- 
vate business for to-day. 
The SPEAKER. As the Chair understands, this motion is not in- 
tended to dispense with the special order for this evening. 
Mr. KELLEY. No, sir. 
Reds Spon of Mr. KELLEY was agreed to (two-thirds voting in favor 
thereof). 
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Mr. KELLEY. I rise for the purpose of moving that the House re- 
solve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the tariff bill. 

Mr. CANNON. I will say to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
KELLEY] that the Committee on Appropriations desire the House to 
finish this morning the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation 
bill. They think it important to get that bill to the Senate to-day. I 
think it can be finished in an hour and a half to three hours. I hope 
it will not take more than an hour andahalf. There are only thirteen 

of the bill remaining. 

Mr. KELLEY. The gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. CANNON], repre- 
senting the Committee on Appropriations, hasintimated to me the wish 
of that committee; and after consultation withas many membersof the 
Committee on Ways and Means as I have been able to see, I am pre- 
pared to enter into an ment that we will not antagonize the ap- 
propriation bill with the tariff billif the appropriation bill can be dis- 

of before 3 o’clock. At that hour, or sooner if the appropriation 
ill should be dispesed of meanwhile, we will claim the right to go on 
with the tariff bill. 

Several MEMBERS. That is fair. 

The SPEAKER. The first business in order is the call of commit- 
tees for reports. 

Mr. CANNON. I move that the morning hour for the call of com- 
mittees be dispensed with. 

The motion was agreed to (two-thirds voting in favor thereof). 

LEGISLATIVE, ETC., APPROPRIATION BILL, 

Mr. CANNON. I move that the Houseresolve itselfinto Committee 
of the Whole for the purpose of proceeding with the consideration of the 
legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts, in the 
chair, and resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 7482) making 
appropriations for the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of 
the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, and for other 


Pur poses. i 
The pending paragraph was the following: 
Surveyors-general and their clerks: ee 
For compensation of surveyor-general of Louisiana, $1,800; and for the clerks 
in his office, including clerks to prepare duplicate patent plats of confirmed pri- 
rn 200 claims, also to transcribe field notes of surveys in arrears, $10,200; in 
000. 


The CHAIRMAN. When this bill was last under consideration an 
amendment was pending offered by the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
DARRALL]. Upon a division the point was made that no quorum had 
voted. 

Mr. ELLIS. I would like to have the proposition again stated, as 
there were only about forty members present when the question came 
up last night. 

Mr. KING. There are not many more present now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 1975 strike out 810, 200 and insert 815, 800.“ 

Mr. ELLIS. I would like permission to state again the object of this 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is not in order, as the committee, when 
the motion to rise was made, wasin the act of dividing. Butthe Chair 
will ask unanimous consent that the gentleman may proceed. 

Mr. ELLIS. Iask unanimous consent that the communication from 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office, which was read last night, 
be read again now—not printed again in the RECORD, but simply read 
for the information of the House. My friend from Illinois [Mr. CAN- 
NON ] of course does not wish the Committee of the Whole to vote with- 
out understanding the question. 

Mr. CANNON. I am willing that the gentleman from Louisiana 
should briefly state the object of the amendment, reserving to myself 
the right to occupy a minute or two in reply. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there is no objection, five minutes will be 
allowed to each side. 

Mr. CANNON. I suggest five minutes on both sides—three minutes 
for the gentleman from Louisiana and two for myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman, the Committee on Appropriations pro- 
pose to allow to the surveyor-general in Louisiana $12,000 for clerical 
force, in order that the records of the office may be put in proper order. 
After an i ion of that office, in company with the surveyor-general 
himself, I am able to state from my personal knowledge and upon my 
responsibility as a member that the increase of appropriation proposed 
in this amendment is absolutely needed for the purpose of putting that 
office in order. It is impossible in some cases for titles to be made up 
or for tracings of surveys to be found on account of the slowness of the 
work, owing to the of clerical force and on account ef the incom- 

te character of a large portion of the records. I hope my friend from 

inois, in view of the positive recommendation of the surveyor-general 
himself, as well as that of the officers of the General Land Office here, 
will see the propriety of assenting to this amendment. 

Mr. i I see no sense in doling out these appropriations year 
after year to the absolute detriment of the public service. The public 


lands of Louisiana are coming into the market as they never have be- 
fore. As the timber in the Northwest is giving out thereisa great in- 
quiry for the timber lands of Louisiana, 300, 000 or 400,000 acres of which 
have been sold within the past year. The officers have been absolutely 
unable in many cases to locate the lands and make the necessary patents 
on account of the condition of the land office there; and I ask the 
House to sustain the proposition of my colleague and give the addi- 
tional force in this office that we ask. 

Mr. DARRALL. I hope the gentleman from Illinois will yield to 
me for a moment. 

Mr. CANNON. I will yield a minute to the gentleman from Louisi- 


ana. 

Mr. DARRALL. I am very much obliged to the gentleman from 
IIlinois. 

When I moved this amendment last night, Mr. Chairman, I stated to 
the committee that in preparing this bill the Committee on Appropria- 
tions had reduced by one-third the estimate for the surveyor-general’s 
office in Louisiana. I admit that they have also reduced somewhat the 
estimates in two or three other States, but not to the extent of the re- 
duction made in Louisiana, where it has been reduced one-third of the 
amount estimated for. My colleague has stated to the committee, and 
I desire to reiterate that statement, that there is an absolute necessity 
forthisforcein Louisiana. I had a letter read to the committee last night 
from the Commissioner of the General Land Office, in which the neces- 
sity for this increase was shown. In that letter it will be found that 
this estimate of $4,000 for additional clerk-hire is for the purpose of 
preparing or continuing the preparation of transcripts of the field notes 
for those townships not yet furnished to the office. He alsostates that 
during the past year the notes of one hundred and seventy-seven town- 
ships were copied and forwarded, leaving four hundred and forty-four 
still in arrears and necessary to be copied and forwarded. It is shown 
that this force is necessary in the southwestern district of Louisiana forre- 
surveys to be made of landssurveyed many years ago, where the corners 
are obliterated and the resurveys have become necessary in consequence. 
These lands in Southwestern Louisiana are being largely bought up, as 
stated before, by lumbermen from Michigan and Wisconsin, and it 
been absolutely impossible for them to obtain titles to the lands because 
of the fact that the old lines of survey and the corners have been oblit- 
erated. I trust the committee will support this amendment. ~ 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I have but a word to say. There 
are eleven surveyors-general offices where the amount recommended by 
this bill is below the estimates. The only one recommended up to the 
estimate is Dakota. The others have been generally reduced. 

Mr. DARRALL. Not reduced as much asin Louisiana where the 
reduction is one third. 

Mr. CANNON. And I willrepeat what I said on yesterday that the 
Committee in making up the bill gave for this office the amount of the 
current year, and we think, everything considered, that we have in this 
recommended all that is absolutely necessary for that office in Louisiana. 
I hope, therefore, the amendment will not prevail. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
proposed by the gentleman from Louisiana. 

The committee divided, and there were—ayes 24, noes 41. 

Mr. ELLIS. No quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The point of order being made that no quorum 
has voted, the Chair will order tellers. 

Mr. ELLIS and Mr. CANNON were appointed tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 78, 
noes 52. 

Mr. ELLIS. I withdraw the point that no quorum has voted. 

So (no further count being demanded) the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DARRALL. The Clerk informs me that in order to correct the 
bill since this amendment has been adopted it will be necessary to sub- 
mit another amendment, which I now send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend the paragraph in line 1975, so that it will read: 

“Surveyors in arrears, $14,000; in all, $15,800." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

Mr. CANNON. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk, to 
follow the line just read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 90, after line 2208, insert the following: 

“For the following force, necessary for the care and protection of the court- 
house in the District of Columbia, who shall be under the direction of the United 
States marshal for the District of Columbia, one engineer, $1,200; one night-watch- 
man, $720; one fireman, $720; three laborers at $480 each six assistant messengers 
at $720 each; in all, $8,400.” 

Mr. HOLMAN. I wish to inquire of the gentleman from Illinois in 
what manner that expense has been met heretofore, what necessity has 
existed heretofore for the duties which are now to be paid for, in con- 
nection with the court-house or city hall? 

Mr. CANNON. I will say to the gentleman that in the last year they 
have completed the court-house building, added to it very largely. 
Heretofore the marshal of the District has paid a force to care for the 
building from the fees of his office. Really, as I understand, there has 
been no law for it except custom. The fees of his office, as the gentle- 
man is aware, are covered into the Treasury over a certain amount, after 
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his salary is paid; and in connection with the action that was had last 
year e Soaps employment of people in the city of Washington 
unless specifically appropriated for, it was found to be necessary to make 
this appropriation. 

The estimate came up and we submitted it to the Architect of the 
Capitol who fully investigated it in connection with the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. KetcHam], and after cutting down the estimate about 
one-third we recommend this amendment. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Does the gentlemen think this service is necessary 
and ought to be paid for out of the public Treasury ? 

Mr. CANNON. There is no doubt about it. 

Mr. HOLMAN. If it ought to be paid out of the public Treasury, 
then I do not think that the amount appropriated here is necessary. 
It seems to be an excessive amount for the care of a building no larger 
than that. 

Mr. CANNON. If the gentleman has examined the City Hall he will 
find that it is a pretty large building. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I know it is. 
Mr. CANNON. We have cut down this amount as well as we possi- 
8 The Government owns the building. 

. HOLMAN. One-half of it. That building was built partly 
by the city and partly by the Government. 

Mr. CANNON. The Government owns the whole of it. 

Mr, HOLMAN. Now? 

Mr. CANNON. Now. The Government heretofore has always appro- 
priated for the judiciary in this District. These expenses have always 
been paid by the Government in the manner I have already indicated. 
Of course you may say the Government ought not to pay the whole of 
the expenses, but that point has been frequently made heretofore, and 
yet these appropriations have always gone through. 

Mr. HOLMAN. That building was builtin part by the Government 
and in by the District of Columbia in the first place. 

Mr. CANNON. But since then the title has passed to the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I concede that has all been changed and now every- 
thing must come out of the public Treasury. I am confident the ap- 
propriation for the State Department building and the appropriation on 
a less scale for this City Hall are unwarranted by any public necessity. 
The gentleman has public buildings in his own section of the country, 
and he is able to form some comparison between what it costs there 
and the unreasonable expenditure on such structures in this city. This 
goes beyond anything involved in any expenditure in connection with 
local buildings in his country eight or nine thousand dollars and a great 
army of employés, when two or three at most are all that are needed. 

Mr. CANNON. In reply to that, Mr. Chairman, just one word. I 
will state this matter was referred to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. KETCHAM], who, on the Committee on Appropriations, had charge 
of the District of Columbia appropriation bill. He conferred with the 
Architect of the Capitol and the estimates in round numbers were cut 
down one-third. The committee believe it is an economical item as it 
stands. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Ihave great confidence in the integrity and capacity 
of the Architect of the Capitol, but he is a gentleman of extravagant 
estimates. 

Mr. CANNoN’s amendment was adopted. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
ine eee 5 the eee ö to make 
requisitions upon the Postmaster-General for the necessary amount of official 

ps for the use of their Departments, not exceeding the amount 
stated in the estimates submitted to Congress; and upon 8 of proper 
youchers therefor at the Treasury, the amount thereof 1 be credi to the 
appropriation for the service of the Post-Office Department for the same fiscal 
year, 

Mr. ATKINS. Imove, Mr. Chairman, to strike out that section, the 
object being to have a uniform system for the transmission of Govern- 
ment matter through the mails. 

At present we have what is called a penalty-envelope and we also 
have departmental stamps. I submit to the House we ought to have 
one plan or the other. I am satisfied the penalty-envelope is the better 
plan of the two, for the reason itis more economical. I learn that even 
in the New Vork post-office the postmaster has stated it requires five 
additional clerks over and above what would be required if we had the 
penalty-envelope. The Post-Office Department at the present time con- 
fines itself entirely to the penalty-envelope, while other Departments 
to stamps or to a mixed system of stamps and penalty-envelopes. The 
Pension Office uses the latter system of penalty-envelopes and stamps. 
In my judgment it would be better to have a uniform system. 

Mr. CANNON. This clause, Mr. Chairman, in its present shape is 
the son of my friend from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN], and from year to 
year has been inherited by the Committee on Appropriations and in- 
serted in the several appropriation bills in this shape. I am not par- 
ticularly in love with the child myself,and do not care whether it 
remains or is stricken out. 

Mr. VALENTINE. I hope the amendment of the gentleman from 
Tennessee will not prevail. I believe the postage now required of mem- 
bers of Congress for the business of their constituencies is sufficiently 
large. Take my ownState, for instance, where there are a thousand 
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post-offices. The Post-Office Department sends information to me that 
a postmaster has resigned without making any recommendation of his 
successor. It is impossible for me o know without writing out there 
and learning who properly should be appointed to some little post- 
office. For that the ent sends me stamps. 

Mr. ATKINS. do not send me any. 

Mr. VALENTINE. Itmaybe to me or not, but the stamps 
are used in the post-office business. I do not think the Government 
should require the members of Congress to pay the postage in such a 
case out of their own ets. 

Mr. BEACH. I wish to ask the gentleman from Nebraska a question. 
Would it not be just as simple and easy to send a penalty-envelope as 
to send the stamps 

Mr. VALENTINE. That has been tried, but so far has not been 
found to work satisfactorily. I should be just as well pleased to have 
the envel but they will not send it to you unless it is addressed. 
If you will substitute something of that kind I will not object; but I 
object to leaving the matter in the position in which it would be by 
merely striking out this section. 

Mr. ATKINS. The fact the gentleman from Nebraska has developed 
in debate is an additional reason, it seems to me, why my motion should 
prevail. Iwas not aware the Departments were in the habit of fur- 
nishing stamps to members to write letters to their constituents on their 
own business. They have not done so forme. In a few instances I 
have received envelopes from the Pension Bureau, covering replies to 
application for information as to pension claims which have been sent 
to me. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The gentleman from Tennessee has misunder- 
stood the gentleman from Nebraska. The Post-Office Department sim- 
piy furnishes stamps when they wish to ascertain who will take the 
office. 

Mr. VALENTINE. Did the gentleman from Tennessee understand 
me as saying that the stamps were sent to members to be sent out to 
their constituents? 

Mr. ATKINS. Iso understood you. 

Mr. VALENTINE. Notat all. They are sent to me that I may 
address my constituents upon the official business of the Department, 
and not on business personal to myself or constituents. 

Mr. ATKINS. I understood the gentleman to say that the stamp 
was sent to him to put on an envelope to be used in writing to his con- 
stituents on public business. 

Mr. VALENTINE. I do not know what the stamps were sent for. 
I used them for the purpose stated. 

Mr. ATKINS. The gentleman used the stamp. That is the very 
thing I want to cut off. 

Mr. VANCE. I wish to inquire whether any Department sends out 
these envelopes except the Pension Bureau? 2 

Mr. VALENTINE. The Pension Bureau sends the envelopes ad- 
dressed. They are generally sent addressed to the wrong person; and 
ene I tear them up and use my own stamps to do the work of the 

ment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. When the Department want to ascertain who 
will take the post-office they send to the member a stamp in the en- 
velope, but they do not allow that stamp to be used by members to 
write to their constitutents. Any member who has done that has done 
it without authority of law. 

Mr. ATKINS. Iam satisfied we ought to adopt the one plan or the 
other; andif Iam not misinformed, the Post-Office Department now 
confines itself very much to the penalty-envelope system. I believe 
the Pension Office does so to a great extent. 

Mr. VALENTINE. The Pension Office only uses the penalty-envel- 
opes after they have addressed them to some one. They will address 
them provani to the applicant, who very seldom makes the application 

Mr. ATKINS. Does the Pension Office use the stamp also? 

Mr. VALENTINE. Ihavenotheardof their doingso. They use the 
penalty-envelope directed; but they are not good half the time, as the 
party to whom they are directed is not the correspondent of the Senator 
or Member. 

Mr. WASHBURN. Irise to a question of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WASHBURN. Members in this part of the House are not hear- 
ing a word of the discussion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks there is too much conversation 
in the committee. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. ATKINS. This second section authorizes the Secretaries of the 
Departments of State, Treasury, War, Navy, and Interior, and the At- 
torney-General to make requisitions upon the Postmaster-General for 
the necessary amount of official amps for the use of their De- 
partments. Now, as I understand, the Post-Office Department does not 
use the official stamp at all. I will inquire of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. CASWELL], who is familiar with postal matters, if I am 
correct in that idea? Does the Post-Office Department use the official 
stamp at all? Does it not use the penalty-envelope altogether? 

Mr. CASWELL. They do in that Department. But this section 
does not relate to the practice of the Post-Office Department at all? 

Mr. ATKINS. Iam aware of that. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. I desire to correct the gentleman. They use 
the envelopes in the Post-Office Department, except the First Assistant's 
Office. There they do not send you an envelope, but send you a stamp. 

Mr. BERRY. I have never had a stamp sent me yet. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I know that is the fact. 

Mr. REAGAN. I move to strike out the last word. 

I have but a word to say on the second section. It seems to me the 
section ought either to be stricken out or modified. I do not see what 
reason can be assigned for retaining both the penalty-envelopes and the 
stamp. The penalty-envelopes answer all the purposes that stamps 
would answer; and, as I understand it, are much less liable to abuse in 
the use madeof them. When the stamps are furnished they may cover 
private correspondence. When the penalty-envelopes are used they 
can not cover private correspondence except at the risk of a violation 
of the law. For this reason it appears to me it would simplify our 
postal system to adopt the idea of penalty-envelopes altogether, and it 
would reduce the expenses of the Departments by saving the cost of the 
printing of the stamps and would avert the danger of abuse in the use 
of the stamp. 

Certainly there is no use for both. One or the other should be adopted. 
That which is most economical to the Government, that which is least 
liable to abuse, should be adopted to the exclusion of the other. 

I do not hesitate to say that I think the interest of the Government 
and the safety of its revenue make it proper to disallow the use of official 
postage-stamps and to adopt in their stead penalty-envelopes. 

Mr. STEELE. Allow me to say to the gentleman that it would cost 
as much to print the penalty-envelopes as it would to print the stamps. 
When the head of any Department sends out to any one for information 
he incloses an official stamp, so that the person ad may send the 
information to him without additional cost to himself. The heads of 
Departments send out these official stamps in only such cases. 

The Post-Office Department sends stamps to members when it asks 
information of them, so that members may address without expense to 
themselves parties on matters relating to the business of the Depart- 
ment, and they are also sent to the parties of whom the information is 
asked, so that they may send the information without cost to the De- 
partment on the matter concerning which inquiry is made. 

Mr. REAGAN. If I understand the proposition it is simply to ex- 
tend the franking privilege to private persons, persons not in official 
position, for their return answers to officers of the Government. Now, 
we have no law authorizing members of Congress to exercise the frank- 
ing privilege for correspondence, and we should not in this indirect way 
provide for the exercise of the franking privilege by persons not in offi- 
cial position. The matter to which the gentleman refers is one of the 
abuses which I had in my mind in advocating the use of penalty-envel- 
opes instead of official stamps. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I have here [holding it up] an official stamp, 
the only kind of stamp which the Post-Office Department ever sends out 
for the purpose of covering the expense of the return of answers to their 
letters. You can not use such stamps as these in writing to a constituent. 
T insist upon it that they have always been used for the purpose I have 
indicated; that is, for the return of information to the Department. 

Mr. REAGAN. Nevertheless it is indirectly extending the franking 
privilege to private persons. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It does not give the franking privilege to any 
one. 

Mr. ATKINS. Do I understand the gentleman to say that it is the 
practice of the Department to send these official stamps to members of 

y ? 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Simply from the office of the First Assistant 
Postmaster-General. 

Mr. ATKINS. I have to say that I have had a great deal of corre- 
spondence with the First Assistant Postmaster-General, and in no sin- 
gle instance has an official stamp been sent tome. A great many gen- 
tlemen who are sitting here around me say the same thing. 

Mr. BERRY. 
before; this is the first one I ever saw in my life. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I desire to offer an amendment to the amend- 


ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is pending an amendment and a motion 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. REAGAN. I withdraw my pro forma amendment. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I move to strike out section 2 of the bill and to 
insert in lieu thereof that which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ments to incl to Sena 8 
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ing answers or to be forwarded to others, ad penalty-envelopes for for- 
warding or answering said departmental correspondence. 


Mr. SPRINGER. The envelope which I now hold in my hand 

Mr. CANNON. I think that amendment ought to be accepted, and 
I ask that we now have a vote. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Very well, if we can have a vote on it. 

Mr. WHITE. I desire to say a word in regard to that amendment. 
I heartily concur with the gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. SPRINGER] in 
the spirit and purpose of his amendment, but I do not think it covers 
the ground intended. Section 2 of this bill authorizes the heads of the 


I will say that I never saw one of these official stamps 


several Departments to obtain from the Postmaster-General official post- 
age-stamps necessary for the use of their respective Departments. 

The amendment proposed by the gentleman from Illinois does not 
provide that the heads of the several Departments shall obtain penalty 
envelopes from the Postmaster-General for the use of their Departments 
and for the benefit of members. 

Mr. ATKINS. Will the gentleman allow me a moment? 

Mr. WHITE. Certainly. 

Mr. ATKINS. The law already authorizes the Departments to use 
what are called penalty-envelopes. Let me read section 5 of the act 
passed by Congress on the 3d of March, 1877. It is as follows: 

That it shall be lawful to transmit through the mail free of postage any let- 
ters, pac , or other matters relating exclusively to the business of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States: Provided, That every such letter or package to 
entitle it to pass free shall bear over the words Official business an indorse- 
ment showing also the name of the Department, and if from a bureau or office 
the names of the Department and bureau or office, as the case may be, whence 
transmitted. And ifany person shall make use of any such official envelope to 
avoid the payment of postage on his private letter, package, or other matter in 
the mail, the person so offending shali be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
subject to a fine of $300 to be prosecuted in any court of competent jurisdiction. 

Mr. WHITE. Yes, I am aware of that law. But I again say that 
the amendment now proposed seems to be for the sole purpose of im- 
proving the postal facilities of members of Congress with their con- 
stituents and it will be liable to the very grossest abuse. 

For instance, I write to the Sixth Auditor to ascertain something 
about a matter in his Department. When he replies to me shall he 
send me one of these penalty-envelopes, in order that I may communi- 
cate with one of my constituents? If this amendment does not cover 
that case, then what is it for? Under a decision of the Pension Bu- 
reau, if I write to the Commissioner of Pensions to ask the condition of 
a certain pension claim, when he writes me stating what that condition 
is he sends me a penalty-envelope addressed to my constituent, in which 
I inclose a letter, and it goes to my constituent. But if I write to any 
other Department, it does not matter what Department of the Govern- 
ment—and I say this in answer to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
ATKINS], who seems to think that the Departments favor some mem- 
bers on this floor and have not favored him and certain other members; 
I wish to disabuse his mind of that idea, and to say a word in defense 
of the Departments—I know of no bureau in this whole Government 
that furnishes official stamps to members of Congress, except it be the 
First Assistant Postmaster-General when he himself asks for information. 

When the First Assistant Postmaster-General writes to me for instance 
to ascertain who shall be appointed a postmaster in a certain town in 
my district; or when he writes to any member on this floor to ascertain 
whether he would indorse or recommend a certain change in an office, 
he sends an official stamp to enable him to get that information; but it 
is not for the purpose of enabling us to carry on a general correspond- 
ence with our constituents. And Ido not believe any man on this floor 
has been guilty of using an official p for any such purpose. 

I say that the proposition of the gentleman from Illinois comes from 
that side of the House with a very bad grace, when taken in connection 
with the remark of the gentleman from Tennessee that the purpose is 
to facilitate correspondence of members on this floor with their con- 
stituents. If that amendment does not do this, I defy the ingenuity of 
any man on this floor to conceive of anything that will. 

Mr. ATKINS. I have only to say in reply to the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. WITTE] that I was not aware, until the fact was de- 
veloped by speeches on the other side, that such stamps were sent to 
members at all. I only stated that no such stamps had been sent to 
me, and that all the gentlemen around me said the same thing in regard 
to themselves. 

Mr. WHITE. That is because the gentleman has nothing to do with 
the Republican administration. 

Mr. ATKINS. I have stated that I had a great deal of correspond- 
ence with that bureau. I made no charge at all. I only spoke of what 
seemed to be a fact; and I do not see that there was any very great crime 
2 e the statement when the fact was developed in debate upon 
this floor. 

Mr. WHITE. I simply desire to say that the gentleman has not been 


consulted in to post-offices. 
Mr. ATKINS. I stated to the gentleman I had a great deal of cor- 
respondence with that Department. 


Mr. WHITE. Did the First Assistant Postmaster or his subordinate 
ever write to the gentleman or any other member on that side of the 
House concerning who should be or who should not be recommended 
for the position of postmaster without inclosing a stamp for the reply? 

Mr. ATKINS. I have no recollection of ever having received any 


stamp. 
Mr. REAGAN. I do not believe a solitary member on this side ever 
received one. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands that the gentleman from 
Illinois has modified the amendment. It will be read as now proposed. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

It shall be the duty of the pective Departments to inclose to Senators, Rep- 
resentatives, and Delegates in Congress, in all official communications requiring 
answers, or to be forwarded to others, 


penality-envelopes as far as 


practicable for forwarding or answering such official eorrespondence. 
The amendment was agreed to, there being—ayes 98, noes 7. 
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The Clerk read the last section of the bill, as follows: 


Sec. 4, That hereafter it shall be the duty of the heads of the several Executive 
Departments, in the interest of the public service, to require of all clerks and 
other employés, of whatever e or class, in their respective Departments, 
such hours of labor as may be deemed n for the proper dispatch of the 
public business, the same, however, not to be less than from the hours of half 
pas 8a. m. to half past 4 p. m, each day, except Sundays and days declared pub- 

ic holidays by law; and all absence from the Departments on the part of cree 
gran 
days in any one year, ex- 
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clerks or other employés in excess of such leave of absence as may be 
by the heads thereof, which shall not exceed thirty 
cept in case of sickness, the sickness to be vouched for by certificate of the doc- 
tor in attendance, statin, cifically the disability shall be without pay; and 
the salaries of all employes nthe Executive Hs a dota receiving annual com- 
pensation shall be payable monthly, and not oftener. 

Mr. HASELTINE. I desire to offer an amendment. 

Mr. CANNON. By direction of the Committee on Appropriations, 
I move to amend by striking out the section just read and inserting 
what I send to the desk. 

Mr. VANCE. I wish to give notice that I propose to make a point 
of order on a portion of this section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order, if it is to be made, should 
be made at the present time. 

Mr. VANCE. I make a point of order on the portion of the para- 
graph from the word business,“ in line 6, to the word ‘‘law,’’ in line 
9. That clause proposes to change the hours of labor now in force in 
regard to employés of the Departments. I make the point that it 

existing law and is obnoxious to Rule XXI. It does not re- 
duce the number of salaried officers; it does not reduce the pay ofsuch 
officers; it does not reduce the amount of money appropriated by the bill. 

Mr. CANNON. I do not desire to argue the point of order. Iam 
willing the Chair should decide it at once. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair understands that the point of order is 
confined to the language beginning atter the word“ business,“ in line 
6, and extending to and including the word law,“ in line 9. 

Mr. VANCE. That is it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the portion of the paragraph 
against which the gentleman makes the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The same, however, not to be less than from the hours of half past 8 a. m. to 
ee past 4 p. m. each day, except Sundays and days declared public holidays by 
W. 


Mr. MURCH. In connection with the point of order I ask that sec- 
tion 12 of the act of July 4, 1836, be read. 

Mr. CANNON. I think the point of order of the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. VANCE] may justas well be made against the whole 
section as against these particular lines. 

Mr. VANCE. I do not object to this matter being left discretionary 
with the heads of Departments. 

Mr. CANNON. It is already discretionary. 

Mr. VANCE. That is the way I propose to leave it. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I hope the present law may be read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. MURCH] has 
asked to have read the twelfth section of the act of July 4, 1836. The 
Clerk will read it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 12. And be it further enacted, That from the first day of the month of Oc- 
tober until the first day of the month of April in each and ev year, the Gen- 
eral Land Office and all the bureaus and offices therein, as well as all those in 
the Treasury Department, War, Navy, State, and General Post-Office shall be 
open for the transaction of public business at least eight hours in each and every 
day except Sundays and the 2th day of December; and from the Ist day of 
April until the Ist of October in each year all the aforesaid offices and bureaus 
shall be kept open for the transaction of public business at least ten hours in each 
and every aay, except Sundays and the 4th day of July. 

Mr. CANNON. I ask the gentleman from Maine to have the amend- 
ment read so the whole law can be before the committee in this same 
connection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That it shall be the duty of the heads of tue several Executive Departments 
and the heads of the respective bureaus therein, in the interest of the public 
service to uire of all clerks of class one and above and the chiefs of division 
such hours of labor as may be deemed necessary for the proper dispatch of the 
public business, not exceeding, however, the time for which said Departments 
are by law required to be open for business, any usage to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

Mr. CANNON. Does the gentleman’s point of order run to the whole 

ph or only to the provision which has been read? 

Mr. VANCE. I propose to embrace in my point of order from the 
words ‘‘ public business,“ in the sixth line, to the words by law” in 
the ninth line. 

Mr. CANNON, Iam content if the gentleman’s point of order should 
run to the other portion of the section, because if the point of order is 
sustained against the words which he has indicated the whole section 
might as well go out. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I rise to a point of order to the whole section. 

Mr. HOLMAN. That point of order comes too late after the com- 


mittee has proceeded to the consideration of the point of order raised 
by the gentleman from North Carolina to a portion of the section. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. My point of order is that it is new legislation 
on an apropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks it is not too late, as only one 
point of order can be pending at a time. 
But the point of order was made to a portion of the 


Mr, HOLMAN. 
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paragraph, and it was too late after that had been considered for the 
gentleman to make a point of order against the whole section. 

The CHAIRMAN. Until that point has been disposed of another 
point is not in order, as the Chair can entertain only one point of order 
at a time. 

Mr. TALBOTT. The point of order against the whole section should 
first be considered. 

The CHAIRMAN. Each point of order will be fairly and regularly 
considered. 

Mr. ATKINS. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. Is it not in order 
for the gentleman having charge of the bill to amend the text of this 
section according to the instructions of the Committee on Appropri- 
ations before we proceed further ? 

The CHAIRMAN, The point of order has been raised against the 
original section. 

Mr. ATKINS. I ask whether it is not in order for the text of the 
bill to be first amended as the Committee on Appropriations desires ? 
It will save a good deal of the time of the committee if that be done. 
If not otherwise in order, I suggest by unanimous consent that course 
be taken and the amendment of the gentleman from Illinois be first 
considered. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I think my friend from Tennessee is right in the 
course he suggests, and I hope by unanimous consent the proposition 
of the gentleman from Illinois may be pending, so the point of order 
may be discussed with reference to all the propositions. 

Mr. CANNON. Oh,no. Let the point of order be first disposed of. 

Mr. ATKINS. I withdraw the suggestion. 

Mr. TALBOTT. If the point of order is sustained it will not pre- 
vent the gentleman from Illinois moving his amendment. 

Mr. ATKINS. With all due deference to my friend from Illinois 
having this bill in charge, I can not see that anything is gained by going 
on and discussing the proposition in the bill when the gentleman pro- 
poses, by direction of the Committee on Appropriations, to move a sub- 
stitute for it. I think it would be better for the committee to under- 
stand what the amendment is which the gentleman has to offer, so the 
consideration of the House may be directed to the whole subject. 

Mr. CANNON. I will state to my colleague on the committee from 
Tennessee 

Mr. ATKINS. Of course I make the su tion respectfully. 

Mr. CANNON. I have overlooked this point of order and others 
which might arise; and so far as these points of order are concerned, if 
we are to be fought from that standpoint I think my position is better 
to let this be first di of. 

Mr. ATKINS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I rise to a question of order. I understand two 
points of order are now made, one against the section and another against 
a portion of the section. 

The CHAIRMAN. One point of order has been made by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina against a part of the section, andthe gentle- 
man from Wisconsin has s' that he would makea point of order 
against the whole of the section. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Why not consider first the point of order against 
the whole section, as the greater includes the less, for if the point of 
order be well taken against the entire section of course there will be no 
necessity further to consider the point of order of the gentleman from 
North Carolina. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will try to proceed in a regular man- 
ner. 

Mr. SPRINGER. It will facilitate business, I think, to consider first 
the point of order against the whole section. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I desire to make a parliamentary inquiry. I wish 
to know whether the discussion is to be confined to the point of order 
made by the gentleman from North Carolina or will cover the several 
points of order which may be made against this section? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will entertain but one point of order 
atatime; and the gentleman from North Carolina having made his point 
of order first, that will be first considered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I give notice I shall make my point against the 
whole section as soon as the pending point of order is disposed of. 

Mr. BROWNE. If this proceeding is for the benefit of the House or 
for the benefit of the Committee of the Whole we should like to hear 
what gentlemen say. I have been listening and have not been able to 
hear anything that is going on for the last ten minutes. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hopes the gentleman from Indiana 
will speak out loud enough to be heard, for the disorder he speaks of 
belongs to the committee and not to the Chair. 

Mr. BROWNE. Certainly. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from North Carolina 
makes a point of order that the words which I will quote, namely— 

The same, however, not to be less than from the hours of half 8 a. m. to 
3 4 p. m. each day, except Sundays and days declared public holidays by 
are obnoxious to the twenty-first rule of this House, as being a change 
of existing law and do not retrench expenditures. 

Mr.CANNON. Will my friend from Georgia yield to me for a mo- 
ment for a suggestion which I think will meet the difficulty hefe and 
save time? 
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Mr. BLOUNT. Certainly. 1 

Mr. CANNON. I desire simply to say that the Committee on Appro- 
priations, as I understand it, is willing that this section shall go out 
bodily, and then will either stand or fall upon an amendment which 
they have subsequently agreed to, different in its text from this, and 
which I will move as an amendment to this bill from that committee 
and by its direction. It will come to that at last, even if the point of 
order is sustained, and will certainly save time. 

Mr. BEACH. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. WASHBURN. Before that is done let us know what it is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia is entitled to the 
floor on the point of order. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Let us agree to the suggestion of my colleague 
from Illinois. 

Mr. CANNON. I make that suggestion because if the text should 
stand as it is now it does not suit the Committee on Appropriations, 
and if the point of order which has been made upon it is sustained it 
will go out anyhow, so that in any event it will come to this after all, 
that the committee will submit the motion to strike it out and insert 
the amendment which I have suggested. I ask, therefore, that we may 
proceed now to offer the amendment, unanimous consent being given 
to strike out this entire section. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I should be perfectly willing but for the fact—— 

Mr. WASHBURN. Before that is agreed to let us hear the proposed 
amendment. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I say I have no objection as far as I am concerned; 
but, as I understand it, gentlemen who have made these points of order 
are pressing them, and as a consequence the Chair will be compelled 
to rule upon them. I am willing, with the view of saving time, to yield 
my own convictions upon the matter and let the course pursued by the 
gentleman from Illinois be taken. 

Mr. CANNON. As [have said, I am willing that this entire section 
shall go out, and gentlemen can reserve points of order upon the pro- 

amendment if they choose. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I am very anxious, of course, to accommodate my 
friend from Illinois, and if the gentleman from North Carolina will 
withdraw his point of orderand let the section go out Ishall be content. 

Mr. CANNON. I ask unanimous consent that the section go out. 

Mr. HOOKER. What is to take its place? 

Mr. VANCE. If the section is stricken out I will withdraw my 
point of order, reserving the right to make the point of order against 
the proposed amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thegentleman will undoubtedly have that right 
in any event. 

Mr. WASHBURN. It seems to me, before the committee agrees to 
have this section stricken out, that the amendment proposed by the 
Committee on Appropriations should be reported to the House, so that 
we may know what it is. 

Mr. HOOKER. That is entirely proper. There may be more objec- 
tion to the amendment than to the section as it stands. 

Mr. CANNON. Theamendment, of course, will be subject to all the 
points of order that can be made against this section. 

Mr. BEACH. But we ought to know what it is. 

Mr. WASHBURN. For one I donot want to agree to anything that 
will bind us in any manner until we know what it is. 

Mr. BEACH. That was about what I was going to say—that the 
amendment should be reported to the committee to see what objection 
there may be to it which does not perhaps exist against the section as 
it is. 


Mr. HOOKER. We do not know whether we want to get rid of this 
section or not. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the suggestion of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I insist upon the point of order. Let this take the 
regular course, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana objects, therefore 
the Chair will proceed in regular order. 


Mr. CANNON. Then I hope the Chair will rule upon the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman from Georgia 
if he desires to be heard upon the point of order made hy the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I do not question the fact that the proposition does 
change the existing law, but I insist that it does retrench expenditures, 
that being the effect of it. The gentleman from Maine had read astat- 
ute prescribing the hours during which the offices of the several De- 
partments of the Government should be kept open. It is very plain 
that the language there, and also the statute which the gentleman 
from Illinois had read conferring discretion as to the hours of labor 
upon the heads of Departments but providing the hours when the De- 
partments should be open, intended clearly to express that that dis- 
cretion in the heads of the Departments should not be extended to re- 
quiring the labor in their Departments to extend beyond the time fixed 
by the previous statute for keeping coe the offices. So I think it is 
quite clear that Iam correct in that construction. The present law 
simply declares that the heads of ents may prescribe the hours 
of labor with certain limitations. e proposition of the Committee 


on Appropriations, as contained in this bill, provides that they shall 
not permit the hours of labor to be less than eight in each day. In 
other words, it is possible now under the law, and indeed it is not only 
practicable, but it is an actual fact, that in a great many instances 
there are six hours’ labor only required on the part of some of the 
employés. There is a clear loss of time in the hours of labor required 
and of necessity an additional number of employés must be had. I 
think, therefore, that no one can gainsay the fact that the Committee 
on Appropriations, which is specially charged by law and by the rules 
of the House with reporting to this House such employés as the public 
service may require in the Departments, must have in connection with 
it some power over thesubject of prescribing the hours of labor. They 
have a right to take into consideration the number of employés as well 
as in reference to the time of their service. It is an absolute necessity 
for the head of the Department to report to the committee what num- 
ber of persons is necessary for labor to perform the public service. The 
Government must provide the labor necessary, and the time of their 
labor is certainly a matter which the Government has a right to pre- 
scribe. I think, therefore, this clearly comes within the provisions of 
pad XXI, the last paragraph of it, and is not amenable to the point 
0 er. 

I think it perfectly competent for the Committee on Appropriations, 
with a view to reducing the number of employés in the several Depart- 
ments where the hours of labor are short, to put in a provision pre- 
scribing that they shall do a certain number of hours of labor; so that 
it shall not be in the leniency of the head of a Department to do the 
papes zerrie any injustice by permitting half service on the part ofthe 
employ: 

Mr. HOOKER. I did not hear very distinctly the law which was 
sent to the desk by my friend on my right [Mr. MURCH] and which 
was read bythe Clerk. But if I heard it correctly it provided that the 
work in the Departments within the discretion of the head of the De- 
partment should be within certain hours. 

Mr. MURCH. It does not leave it to the discretion of the head of 
the Department. 

Mr. HOOKER. Now, the beginning words of this section make it 
the duty of the heads of the several Departments—and I call the atten- 
tion of the Chair particularly to the expression used in the first line that 
it shall be the duty” of the heads of the Departments—to require 
such hours of labor as may be deemed necessary for the proper discharge 
of the public business— 


The same, however, not to be less than from the hours of half past 8a. m. to 
apis past 4 p. m. each day, except Sundaysand days declared public holidays by 

Now this proposition of the committee is evidently a change of the 
existing practice, at all events in the Departments. The practice of the 
Departments now, as I understand it, so far as the performance of cleri- 
cal labor is concerned, is that the employés are to be at those offices at 
9 o'clock in the morning and remain there until 4 in the evening. 
That is the hour at which they are now dismissed. Under this law a 
change is proposed to be made so as to require them to be there at half 
past 8 in the morning and remain until half past 4 in the afternoon, 
thus making it imperative upon the head of the Department, or the 
head of the bureau, whichever it may be, to make it a prison-house for 
these employés beyond the time which just, legitimate executive dis- 
cretion might require them to remain there. 

I say, therefore, Mr. Chairman, that this must be a change of the law 
as well as the practice as it now exists in the various ents. It 
is very well known that in many of the Departments under the dis- 
cretion now existing the clerks are oftentimes kept in the offices till 8 
or 9 o'clock in the evening. It is true they are paid extra wages beyond 
the hour of 4, but that is the case in many of the Departments. 

This must therefore be subject to the point of order made by my 
friend from North Carolina that it changes existing law and certainly 
changes the practice in the Departments as it now exists. I think 
the system of seven hours provided for by the law and under the prac- 
tice is the one now in existence and which ought to be observed, and 
that the committee have undertaken in this appropriation act to make 
a change in that law. 

Mr. SPRINGER rose. 

Mr. BOWMAN. I rise to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BOWMAN. I understood the Chair to say before the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT] made his remarks that he was ready to 
rule upon the question. The Chair then being ready to rule, is any 
further debate in order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair was misunderstood by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. The Chair is not aware he so stated. 

Mr. SPRINGER. If the Chair will hear me I desire to speak very 
briefly on the point of order. 

I hold that this section is subject to the point of order for the reason 
that it changes existing law and does not upon its face retrench expen- 
ditures. If it retrenches expenditures it must be by one of three modes 
pointed out in Rule XXI: First by thereduction of the number and salary 
of the officers of the United states; second by the reduction of the com- 
pensation of any person paid out of the Treasury of the United States; 
third by the reduction of amounts of money covered by the bill. 
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The section does none of these things. Does it, then, come within the 
provisions of the provisoof Rule XXI? The proviso is to the effect that 
the committee having jurisdiction of the subject-matter of any question 
may report an 5 which, being germane, shall retrench ex- 
penditures. 

Does this committee, then, have charge of the subject-matter of the 
hours of labor in the Departments? That is the question. I hold that 
it has not; no more than it has charge of the eight-hour law or the ten- 
hour law. They have no more right to determine what shall be the 
hours of labor of those receiving salaries under this bill than they have 
the right to determine what shall be the particular labor which they 
shall perform. 


What does the rule prescribe as to the jurisdiction of the Committee 


on Appropriations? It says: 
All proposed 1 visi Subjects relating, — named in tho pre- 
ceding rule as fo! ows, viz: Subjects relating, 


3. To 8 of the revenue for the support of the 98 to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 


The sole jurisdiction of this committee is to appropriate revenue for 


the support of the Government. There are other committees which have 

jurisdiction over these matters. In the thirty-second clause of the 
eleventh rule, the economy and accountability of public officers, the 
abolishment of useless officers, the reduction or increase of the pay of offi- 
cers,” &c., are referred to the committees on expenditures in the several 
Departments. This amendment doesnot come from any of those commit- 
tees, and therefore, it being a change of existing law, it must retrench ex- 
penditures by one of the three modes which I have indicated as pre- 
scribed in the first part of this clause of Rule XXI. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Does the section change existing law? 

Mr. SPRINGER. It does. 

Mr. HOLMAN. In what respect? 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HOOKER] 
stated that much more effectively than I can do myself. If it does not 
change existing law then it is not n 

Mr. BLOUNT. I would like to ask the gentleman from Illinois a 
question: If it is not true that the Committee on Ap; iations are 
required to provide in the legislative bill for the 3 in the sev- 
eral Departments and the number of them; if they do not always do 
it; and if that be true whether it is not perfectly legitimate for them 
to consider the number of hours of labor in order to understand how 
many employés should be provided. 

Mr. VANCE. I will ask the gentlemanif this bill changes the num- 
ber of employés? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I will ask the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
BLOUNT] a question, the answer to which will probably furnish an an- 
swer to his question. Would it be in order to move an amendment to 
this bill determining the number of hours each day that the head of a 
Department should be in his office, and prescribing the manner in which 
the head of a Department should be allowed vacations, and also pro- 


viding that he 3 produce a certificate from a physician to the chief 


clerk of the Department as to the cause of his being absent and notable 
to attend on any particular day? Will the gentleman say that there 
is nothing in the rule prohibiting such an amendment as that? 

Mr. BLOUNT. The heads of the Departments are not dependent 
upon legislation in appropriation bills. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The rules of the House place them all in the same 


position; that is to say, the rule prescribes that it shall be the duty of 


the Committee on Appropriations to report appropriations of the rev- 
enue for the support of the Government; and that is all the jurisdic- 
tion which the committee has. 

Mr. MURCH. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. 
order. The Clerk will read section 162 of the Revised Statutes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

From the Ist day of October until the Ist day of April, in each year, all the 
bureaus and offices in the State, War, Treasury, Navy, and Post-Office De 
ments, and in the General Land-Office, shall be open ‘for the transaction 
public business at least eight hours in each day; and from the Ist day of April 
until the Ist day of October in each year, at least ten hours in each day; except 
Sundays and days declared public holidays by law. 


The CHAIRMAN. That section plainly requires that the Depart- 
ments shall be open for the transaction of public business during a 
portion of the year for eight hours a day, and d 
the year for ten hours a day, excepting Sundays public holidays. 
As bearing on the question of the sa st of e clerks and others in 
the Departments, the Chair will direct the reading of a provision in the 
law passed June 20, 1874. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


That it shall be the duty of the heads of the several Executive Departments, 
and of the heads of the res ive bureaus therein, in the — — of the pub- 
lic service, to require of all clerks of class 1 and above, and of chiefs of di- 
visions, such hours of labor as may be deemed necessary for the proper dispatch 
of the public ponant; not ex g. however, the time for which Paid Depart- 
ments are ; law required to be open for business, any usage to the contrary 
notwii ing. 


The CHAIRMAN. The first provision of law which has been read 
by the Clerk requires the several ents to be kept open foreight 
hours a day during six months of the year, and for ten hours a day du- 
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ring the other six months of the year. The second provision of law 

which was read by the Clerk provides that the clerks and employés in 

the several Departments shall be required to perform as many hours of 

labor each day as may be necessary for the proper dispatch of the pub- 

lic 8 not exceeding the time prescribed in section 162 of the 
Revised Statutes which has been read. 

The section in the bill now 1 consideration, against which the 
point of order is made, that limitation of the law and ee 
vides that the clerks and em: shall perform service each day ‘ 
less than” the time indicated. It therefore is p plainly a change of the 
law, because the law that the time of service shall be ‘* not ex- 
ceeding” eight hours a day during one portion of the year and ten 
hours during another portion of the year. 

Under the present law the head of a Department may employ his 
clerks, for instance, only six hours in the day, if the public interest in his 


ee ee requires only so much service. Should the provision in the 


pending bill become a law, then the head of a Department would be com- 
pelled to require at least eight hours service each day. It is there- 
3 plain that the section under consideration changes the existing 

Ww. 

A change of existing law is allowable in this bill if it effects a re- 
trenchment of itures in any one of the three modes prescribed 
in clause 3 of Rule XXI. That clause has been so often referred 
to that the Chair does not now need to repeat it. It seems very plain 
to the Chair that the section under consideration does not accomplish 
any economy or reduction of expenditures in any one of the three ways 
prescribed by Rule XXI. 

Now, in regard to the latter part of clause 3 of Rule XXI, which 
provides that it shall be in order further to amend such bill upon the 
report of the committee having jurisdiction of the subject-matter, &c., 
it seems to the Chair that that provision does not refer at all to any 
provision in the bill as reported. The clause says that it shall be in 
order further to amend such bill,“ &c. That clause applies to amend- 
ments which may be offered after a bill has been reported by the com- 
mittee. Discussion upon that portion of the rule is not material at the 
present time. 

The Chair therefore sustains the point of order made by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE]. And if he may also antici- 

te the point of order suggested by the gentleman from Wisconsin 
Ptr. HUMPHREY], the Chair would also say that the latter part of the 
section in question is also open to the same objection. The Chair will 
at this time rule upon both points of order, and sustain the objection 
and direct the section to be stricken out. 

Mr. CANNON. By the direction of the Committee on Appropriations 
Isubmit as an additional section that which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 4. That hereafter it shall be the duty of the heads of the several Executive 
Departments, in the interest of the public service, to require of all clerks and 
other employés, of whatever grade or class, in their respective Departments, such 

urs of ras may be deemed necessary for the daly r dispatch of the public 
business, the same, however, not to be . A hours of 9 a. m. to 4 p. 
m. each day, except Sundays and days eclared public holidays by law, from 
erie OR Pa ante ae E een 

. from the 88 on the part OF said dlerks oF other r 
in excess of such leave of absence as may be granted by the heads hereof, 
which shall not exceed thirty days in any one year, except in case of sickness, 
shall be without pay. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. That is the same rose with another name. 

Mr. VANCE. I make the point of order against that portion of the 
amendment which requires the clerks to work from 9 o’clock a. m. to 
5 o’clock p. m. from April to October as a change of existing law. 

Mr. MURCH. I make a point of order on the whole amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will entertain that later. Does the 
peneman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] desire to be heard on the point 
of order? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes, sir. It will be observed, Mr. Chairman, that 
this is an amendment offered by the Committee on Appropriations under 


se ＋ 8 the proviso of Rule XXI. That proviso is broader in its scope than the 


other three clauses of the rule. The Chair has just ruled, and in my 
opinion well ruled, that the provision reported as the last section of this 
bill was subject to a point of order, because it did not retrench expend- 
itures in any of the three ways specified by the rule. Now, the pro- 
viso of the rule is broader. I will read it: 

Provided, That it shall be in order further to amend such bill, upon the report 
ofthe committee having jurisdiction of the subject-matter of such amendment, 
which amendment, being germane to the subject-matter of the bill, shall retrench 
expenditures, 

Mr. BLOUNT. I will ask my friend whether this matter has been 
referred to his committee? 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, yes. Now, the proviso declares that the amend- 
ment shall retrench expenditures,’’ not in one of the three ways pre- 
viously specified, but in any way. I now come in by direction o the 
Committee on . ot rei and move this sonim asa 
and independent section. presenting it the Committee on ppro- 

iations stands in the same attitude that any other committee of the 

use would in the event that it e oT ee Surana 
ter as required by the proviso of Rule XXI. It becomes, therefore, 
question of fact whether the Committee on Appropriations has pris tag 
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diction of the subject-matter. I think it has such jurisdiction gener- 
ally. Rule XI provides that— 


All proposed legislation shall be referred to the committees named in the 
p ng rule as follows, viz: Subjects re! D 3 


$ 
3. To appropriation of the revenue for the support of the Government, to the 
Comunittee on Appropriations, 

Now this is a subject relating to the appropriation of the revenues, as I 
think. But in recommending this amendment we did not choose to 
rely upon that rule only. A few days ago—last Friday, I believe 
knowing that eternal vigilance ’’ was n in to this mat- 
ter which we thought proper for the efficient administration of the Goy- 
ernment, and seeing how vigilant certain classes were about this mat- 
ter, this subject was referred to the Committee on Appropriations 

Mr. BLOUNT. By the House? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes, sir. The committee was given power over 
this subject-matter by the action of the House outside of the rule. 

Mr. VANCE. Was thatdone by a bill? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes, sir; it was done by a bill, which I hold in my 
hand—House bill No. 7578. I still hold that the rule itself, without re- 
gard to any bill, gives the committee jurisdiction; but that there might 
be no question about it, it was the sense of this House deliberately to 
confer upon this committee jurisdiction without reference to the rule, 
by referring to the committee a bill which covers this matter. I send 
the bill to the desk for the information of the Chair. 

Now, having jurisdiction of this matter under the rule, and under 
the bill without reference to the rule, the committee has taken action 
and directed me to move this amendment as anindependentsection. I 
think it is in order. Its merits I will discuss when we reach that ques- 
tion, if the point of order should be overruled. 

Mr. VALENTINE. It is true that the bill spoken of by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] was by order of the House referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations; but I think it was very improp- 
erly referred, and had theattention of the House been called to the sub- 
ject-matter the bill would have been referred to another committee— 
not to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. CANNON. That I deny. 

Mr. VALENTINE. ‘Therefore when the gentleman says that the 
action of the House was deliberately taken in sending this bill to the 
Committee on Appropriations, I think he is mistaken. When this bill 
was introduced—lI believe on Monday last in the routine introduction 
of bills—it went to the improper committee, because no member had 
his attention drawn to the matter. It should have gone to the Com- 
mittee on Civil Service Reform, not the Committee on Appropriations. 
I think the point of order made against the amendment is a good one; 
and the eternal vigilance” that the gentleman speaks of will not save 
the amendment from the point. 

Mr. CANNON. It was eternal vigilance’’ on the other side that 
I apprehended. 

Mr. VANCE. I do not wish to occupy time. It seems to me that 
everybody in the House is thoroughly conversant with Rule XI, which 
provides that all matters pertaining to appropriations for the support 
of the Government shall be referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions—nothing else. The Committee on Appropriations is not charged 
with changing the law as to how many hours per day the employés of 
the Government shall work. A bill proposing a change of that kind 
in the law should go either to the Committee on Education and Labor 
or to the Committee on the Revision and Codification of the Statutes of 
‘the United States. If the bill to which the gentleman from Illinois 
jhas called attention was referred to the Committee on Appropriations 
it wasimproperly done, and I think a point of order would lie against it. 

It seems to me this question is in a nutshell. Does this amend- 
ment reduce the number of salaried officers of the United States? It 
does not. Does it reduce the pay of those oflicers? It does not. Does 
it reduce the amount proposed to be appropriated in this bill? It does 
not. Does it come from a committee properly authorized to consider 
the subject-matter? Even if it did, the question still is, does the amend- 
ment on its face retrench expenditures? The whole matter is one of 

ent. Gentlemen argue that the amendment would have that 
effect; but does it show it on its face? I contend that it does not. 

Mr. HOOKER. Mr. Chairman, it is very evident that the proposi- 
tion now submitted by the gentleman having this bill in charge as com- 
ing from his committee is substantially the same as the section which 
has just been struck out on the point of order made by my friend from 
North Carolina [Mr. VANCE]. ‘The gentleman in preparing this amend- 
ment has used a portion of the printed matter of the section which has 
been ruled out, and then he adds the following in writing: 

The same, however, not to be less than from the hours of 9a. m. to 4 p. m. 
each day, except Sundays and days declared to be holidays by law, from the Ist 


day of October to the Ist day of Api, and from the hour of 9 a. m. to 5p. m. 
from the Ist day of April to the Ist day of October. 


The gentleman contends that this is in order as coming under the 
proviso of the rule to which he refers. He says that the amendment 
is not amenable to the point of order under Rule XXI, because the pro- 
viso gives his committee power to submit such an amendment. The 
object of the proviso to the rule, as is well known to every parliamenta- 
rian, is to restrict and limit the extent of the general provisions of that 
rule; and in order to know exactly the extent to which it does limit and 
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restrict the rule, you must take the whole rule together and consider 
it in all its provisions. 

Now, that rule provides: 

3. Noa riation shall be reported in a: ral riation bill, or be 
in —.— 6 9 ſor ne oe 5 ethan 
ized by law, unless in continuation of appro) tions for such public works and 
objects as are already in progress. Nor Shall any provision in any such bill er 
amendment thereto changing existing law be in order, except such as, being 
8 to the subject-matter of the bill, shall retrench expenditures by the re- 

uction of the number and sa of the officers of the United States, by the 
reduction of the compensation of any person paid out of the Treasury of the 
United States, or by the reduction of amounts of money covered by the bill. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, you will observe the gentleman’s amendment 
does nothing of the kind, but he attempts to shelter his proposition from 
the objection made by my friend from North Carolina under the point 
of order by saying it is allowed by the proviso to the rule. And what 
does that proviso say: 

Provided, That it shall be in order further to amend such bill upon the report 
of the committee having jurisdiction of the subject-matter of such amendment, 
which amendment, being germane to the subject-matter of the bill, shall retrench 
expenditures. 

In what respect does it retrench expenditures? In no what- 
ever, I submit, is a single cent of expenditure retrenched, a single clerk 
dismissed, or a single clerk’s salary diminished, and therefore the gen- 
tleman can not say he escapes the point of order made by the gentleman 
from North Carolina because of the proviso to Rule XXI. His amend- 
ment accomplishes no such purpose. 

But it is amenable also to the objection that this committee has not 
proper jurisdiction of this matter and ought never to have reported it 
in such a bill. It has not now under the rule any power except what 
is prescribed by a previous rule, Rule XI, which prescribes the powers 
and duties of committees of this House. It is there provided: 


All proposed E shall be referred to the committees named In the pre- 
ceding rule, as fo lows: = 8 S 


* à 
2. To the revenue and the bonded debt of the United States: to the Committee 
on Ways and Means; 


= $ * kd $ 

3. To appropriation of the revenue for the support of the Government: to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

The hours of work certainly, Mr. Chairman, do not refer to questions 
of revenue for the Government, but it simply is a measure which ought 
to have been referred to another and the appropriate committee having 
jurisdiction of that matter. The proviso under which the gentleman 
seeks to shelter himself says in express terms there may be amendments 
to appropriation bills, provided those amendments are made upon the 
reportof the committee having jurisdiction of the matter of such amend- 
ment, which amendment being germane to the subject-matter of the 
bill shall retrench expenditures. 

I insist, therefore, the committee under this rule had no right to re- 
port this amendment. But the gentleman says first that he will take 
it under the rule, and then he says, No; Iwill take it under the bill.” 
Does he take it under the bill or under the rule? 

Mr. CANNON. Both. 

Mr. HOOKER. If there has been misdirection of the bill to a com- 
mittee not having proper jurisdiction under the rules, and he claims it 
under that misdirection, then I say if any such bill has been referred 
wrongly to that committee, and it has been acted on, then that has been 
done in contravention of the rule prescribing the jurisdiction of that 
committee as well as in contravention of the jurisdiction of the com- 
mittee to which the subject-matter should have been referred. And 
therefore the gentleman must stand on the rule itself. He invokes the 
proviso to the rule, and yet confesses his own weakness when he says he 
does not stand on it but stands on the bill. But when we come to look 
at the bill we see it is a subject-matter not cognizable under the rules 
and not within the jurisdiction of the Appropriations Committee but 
by express terms is referable and cognizable by another and distinct 
committee. I say, therefore, the gentleman having the matter in 
charge stands in nobetter light under the amendment the gentleman 
offers than under the original clause stricken out under the point of 
order of my friend from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE]. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. A word on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear briefly on the point of order. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I will be brief. If there is any ground for over- 
ruling the point of order made in this case there can be only one, and 
that is that it 5 may retrench expenditure. But, sir, that 
ground is not tenable, for the reason that it is merely speculative in its 
character. We do not know as a matter of fact to-day any more work 
will be accomplished in these eight hours than is accomplished in the 
hours which the clerks now work. We know they work eight hours 
now in many of the Departments. We know as a matter of fact some 
work in the evenings. We know as a matter of fact some work ten 
hours. Indeed, when we were refunding the public debt some worked 
sixteen hours. I say it is merely speculative, therefore, that it does re- 
trench expenditures. 

But, Mr. Chairman, there is one consideration which seems to me 


above all others, and that is that no seeming utility to grow from at- 
taching this amendment to the bill should persuade us to adopt the 
vicious principle of introducing such matters into a general appropria- 
tion bill. There has been more vicious legislation in this manner than 
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almost any other. Our calenlars are filled with bills which have been 
considered and reported from the various committees, bills retrenching 
expenditures, bills which would aid this Government in all its depart- 
ments, and which look to the general utility, and yet are buried upon 
those calendars, and during this session will probably never see the 
light of day. 

And yet, if this is to obtain, the rule must absolutely come to this, 
that every bill will have to be hitched on to the appropriation bill or 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and they must be the 
government, the ruling element of this House, having control of every- 
thing, haying absolute and unlimited power, and the other committees 
had better go to the circus and give no further attention to any busi- 
ness whatever, for there is nothing whatever for them to do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will rule upon the point of order. 

Mr. CANNON. I merely want to reply to what the gentleman from 
Wisconsin said, and also to the gentleman from Nebraska. This bill, 
Mr. Chairman, giving to the committee jurisdiction was referred to it 
in open House, by the open action of the House, in full view of the 
House, and in pursuance of its rules. e 

Mr. TALBOTT. Will the gentleman yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. HOOKER. Let me ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. CANNON. I can not yield until I have finished the sentence. 
This reference as I say was made in open House, and as I contend prop- 
erly made, under the express language of Rule XI. And even, Mr. 
Chairman, if it were referred improperly, the committee would still 
have jurisdiction. 

Now, the gentleman says this reference was vicious. I have great 
admiration for the gentleman from Wisconsin 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I did not say that the reference was vicious. I 
said that legislation of this character which conferred upon the Appro- 
priations Committee of this House unlimited power, to the exclusion of 
all other committees, is vicious. 

Mr. CANNON. Why, Mr. Chairman, this very legislation was put 
on to enable the different committees of the House to move amend- 
ments to the appropriation bills, they having jurisdiction of the sub- 
ject-matter. 

Mr. HOOKER. Let me ask the gentleman 

Mr. CANNON. And is, let mesay further, a system which strength- 
ens all of the different committees of the House instead of weakening 
them as the gentleman seems to claim. 

That is all I desire to say now, except this on the subject of the re- 
trenchment of expenditures: I claim that it does retrench expenditures 
by saying that not less than seven hours’ work shall be required or not 
more than eight; consequently if more work can be done in a day it is 
a saving to the Government to that extent at least. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule upon the point of or- 
der. 

Mr. HOOKER. Allow me one moment in answer to what has been 
said by the gentleman from Illinois who shrank from having a question 
asked him. 

Mr. CANNON. I do not shrink from anything. z 

Mr. HOOKER. You would not allow me to ask you a question. 

Mr. CANNON. The Chair said he was ready to rule upon the point 
of order, and in common parliamentary decency I took my seat. 

Mr. HOOKER. I wish tosay, Mr. Chairman, simply this, that in so 
much as jurisdiction is claimed by the Committee on Ways and Means 
undera bill which it is alleged was referred to that committee, but not 
acted upon, that if that jurisdiction was improperly obtained by that ref- 
ference, being improperly made, and simply to obtain jurisdiction, it is 
evidence that it was referred to them without authority of the law; and 
— will take cognizance of that fact in ruling upon the point of 
order. 5 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is made against the amend- 
ment, and the reply to the point of order is not that it is included un- 
der the first part of clause 3, Rule XXI, to which reference has several 
times been made, because it is not claimed that it would be in order 
under it. The reply is now that it is proposed to amend the bill upon 
the report of the committee having charge of the subject-matter, and 
that this amendment will retrench expenditures. 

The question submitted for the consideration of the Chair is: Will 
the proposed amendment retrench expenditures, and the Chair is quite 
familiar with the practice of former presiding officers in Committee of 
the Whole; that is, that while the retrenchment may not be absolutely 
demonstrated, or that the amendment itself does not upon its face show 
that it will retrench the expenditures, yet if upon a fair and reasonable 
construction of the proposition it works out a retrenchment, such 
amendment has ususally been submitted to the action of the committee 
upon its merits. 

The Chair thinks, without stretching a point, that it may fairly be 
said, as this amendment requires more hours of labor within reasonable 
limits (and it can not perhaps be argued that the hours proposed are 
unreasonable), and therefore that it will give more hours of labor, per- 
haps diminish the force necessary to perform a certain amount of labor, 
it is to that extent a saving of expense. Therefore, within the prece- 
dents in that line of ruling, particularly in regard to this last clause of 
the poe the Chair thinks it may be admissible so far as that is con- 
cern 


Now the next point: Does it come properly from the Committee on 
Appropriations? And of course the Chair can not say that the House 
did wrong in so referringit. It is not disputed that it has been referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations. The Chair has nothing further 
to do with it than tosay that he can not exclude the amendment under 
that action of the whole House, an action that so far as the Chair knows 
was unanimous. The Chair can not override the action of the House 
making the reference, and therefore will not exclude the proposed 
amendment upon the pointof order. It is now open to amendment. 

Mr. HASELTINE rose. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. If it is proper I would like to give notice that 
we will ask a separate vote upon this section in the House if it shall be 
adopted by the committee. 

Mr. HASELTINE. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend on ninety-third page by — 1 as an additional section: 

That 50 per cent. of all salaries provided for by this bill shall be paid in stand- 
ard silver dollars.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair willstate to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri that that amendment would not be in order until after the text 
is perfected. It can be offered at a later time. 

Mr. VALENTINE. I have an amendment to offer. 

Mr. HOOKER. I wish to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman from 
Mississippi to offer an amendment, and will recognize the gentleman 
from Nebraska later. 

Mr. HOOKER. I offer an amendment to strike out the word ‘‘five,’’ 
in the amendment proposed by the committee, or by the gentleman 
representing the committee having the bill in charge, and insert ſour. 
This will leave the number of hours of work prescribed for the de- 
partments the same as they are now. I do not know that it is neces- 
sary to say anything in reference to the amendment further than I 
have already said. Ido desire to add, however, that I can not see 
any reason 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the gentleman’s amendment? 

Mr. HOOKER. It is to strike out in the amendment of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations the word five“ and insert the word four;”’ 
so as to leave the hours of work in the Departments between the hours 
of 9 and 4, as they now are, subject, however, I suppose, as they al- 
ways have been, to the discretion of the heads of the Departments and 
of the bureaus in the Departments, to require further work to be done 
when n 8 ? 

Mr. BLOUNT. I reserve the point of order on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. HOOKER. All right. As I had occasion to say in arguing the 
point of order a few moments ago, I can see no reason for this change 
being dictated by the Committee on Appropriations. The custom is 
now for these clerks in the various De ents to go to the Departments 
at 9 o’clock in the morning and to leave at 4 in the evening. Many of 
them live at remote points from the Departments; some in Georgetown, 
some in Alexandria, and some in various portions of the city remote 
from the offices where they have to di their duties. 

A MEMBER. Many of them live in Baltimore. 

Mr. HOOKER. If they reach their offices at 9 in the morning and 
remain at their desks until 4 in the afternoon I think that is ample 
time for them to work if they diligently occupy the intervening hours 
in the discharge of their duties. I can see no reason for changing the 
system which hitherto has been in existence, more particularly as the 
heads of the Departments have power to require additional work after 
hours if they desire it. 

Mr. CANNON. I move that the committee rise, for the purpose of 
asking the House to limit debate on this section. 

Mr. YOUNG. I hope that will not be done. I intimated to the 
gentleman in charge of the bill that I desired to be heard on this section. 

Mr. CANNON, I will say to the gentleman from Ohio that I do not 
propose to cut off debate on the section, but to limit debate on it. 

Mr. VANCE. Why can we not fix the time for debate in the com- 
mittee by unanimous consent? 

Mr. CANNON. How much time does the gentleman from North Car- 
olina want? 

Mr. VANCE. Only two or three minutes. 

The motion that the committee rise was to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts, reported thatthe Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union had had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 7482) making appropriations for the legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial of the Government for the fiscal year ending 
hs une 30, 1884, and for other purposes, and had come to no resolution 

ereon. 

Mr. CANNON. I move that the House resolve itself into Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the purpose of further 
considering the legislative appropriation bill; and pending that mo- 
tion, I move that all debate on the pending amendment, offered as an 
additional section, and all amendments thereto—— 

Mr. HOOKER. Now pending. 

Mr. CAMERON. Now pending or to be offered 

Mr. HOOKER. I submit that is not proper. 
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Mr. CANNON. I submit my motion that all debate on the pending 
section and all amendments thereto shall be limited to forty minutes. 

Mr. HOOKER. I rise to a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HOOKER. It is this: it is perfectly within the power of the 
House—— 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will please state his point of 


order. « 

Mr. HOOKER. I am stating it. I will state it in as brief language 
as I can employ. The point of order is that the House has the power 
now to limit debate on the section and pending amendments, but has 
no power to dictate to the committee that members shall not offer any 
further amendments. 

The SPEAKER. There is no proposition to cut off other amend- 
ments. 

Mr. HOOKER. Iso understood the gentleman from Illinois. 

The SPEAKER. No proposition of the kind was submitted by the 
gentleman from Illinois. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CAN NON] 
moves thatall debate on the pending section and all amendments thereto 
be limited to forty minutes. 

Mr. WASHBURN. Imove to amend the motion by making the time 
twenty minutes. 

The amendment was to. 

The motion of Mr. CANNON as amended was to. 

Mr. ATKINS moved to reconsider the vote just taken; and also moved 
that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

The motion that the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House p.or the state of the Union, Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts, in 
the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is nowin Committee of the Whole 
for the further consideration of the legislative appropriation bill; and 
by order of the House all debate upon the pending section and all 
amendments thereto has been limited to twenty minutes. The Chair 
will try to divide that time between those who favor the amendment 
and those who oppose it. 

Mr. YOUNG. Iask that the amendment may be read. 

TheCHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman favor the amendment or does 
he oppose it? 

Mr. YOUNG. Iam opposed to the section. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Would it not be convenient to the Chair and also to 
the committee if the Chair selected some gentleman on either side to 
control the time? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will have the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. CANNON] to control the ten minutes in favor of the committee's 
proposition, and will in the first place recognize the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Youre] for five minutes in opposition. 

Mr. TALBOTT. I suggest that the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. VANCE] should have charge of the time in opposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will ize the gentleman from 
North Carolina later for five minutes. The Clerk will report the pend- 
ing amendments. 

e Clerk read the amendment proposed by Mr. CANNON and the 
amendment offered thereto by Mr. HOOKER. 

Mr. CANNON. As I understand the position of the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Youn], he is opposed to this legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair so understands. 

Mr. TALBOTT. I would inquire of the Chair who has control of 
the time allowed for debate against this proposition? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has stated that he would probably 

ize the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE] for the five 
minutes which will be left for debate against the proposed amendment 
after the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. YounG] shall have spoken for five 
minutes. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I do not desire to occupy any time, but simply 
to make a statement in justice to myself. This amendment being of- 
fered as an amendment coming from the Committee on Appropriation, 
I desire to say that I neither approved it in committee nor do I approve 


it here. 

Mr. YOUNG. The adoption of this proposed section of the legisla- 
tive appropriation bill to make the hours of labor in the Executive De- 
partments from April to October not less than from 9 to 5 each day, ex- 
cept Sundays and days declared public holidays by law will have a 
most injurious effect upon the public service. It is simply nonsense. 
In the first place, if the amount of work to be performed in the De- 
partments has steadily increased, and we all know it has, with the grow- 
ing wealth, intelligence, and business of the country; if thereare more 
letters mailed, more pensions paid, more patents applied for, more reve- 
nues collected, and consequently more disbursing officers, and more ac- 
counts to settle; if the growing intelligence of the people leads to more 
inquiries in relation to public affairs, fuller census returns, more com- 
plete agricultural and money statistics, making work for the public 
offices; if every member of Congress who wants to make himself solid 
with his constituents calls for investigations as to the disbursement of 
public funds, and requires elaborate tables prepared at the public offices 
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and at public expense, it is not right, fair, decent, nor proper to 
vide for such increase of public business by lengthening the hoas ot 
labor of those employed in the various ts. 

The proper way to provide for an increase of business is by an in- 
crease of force, as every business man does, and not by piling on addi- 
tional labor on those who have rendered faithful service. This fact 
seems to have been lost sight of by the gentleman in charge of this bill. 
But aside from the parsimony of such a method of meeting the increased 
business of the Departments, I am prepared to state on the authority of 
those who have served long and faithfully in public office, and have 
had some practical experience in regard to the hours of labor for those 
performing mental work, that there will be less work done if the hours 
are increased than if they were restored to the old system of from 9 to 3. 

Mental work is not like physical labor. We all know that the one 
is most fatiguing, most wearying, while the other adds new tissue and 

to the muscles. The one makes a man weaker, the otherstronger. 
There is a limit to mental labor. In land, whose much vaunted 
civil service we have partially just adopted in a law, they have demon- 
strated by years of trial that five hours, from 10 to 3, is the summum bonum 
of official service. The rule in public offices of this Government was for 
many years before the war, and nae from 9 to 3. When they were 
changed from 9 to 4 the clerks found it necessary to quit work about 
noon to strengthen the inner man, while under the old m such a 
thing as a lunch hour was practically unknown. The labor was con- 
tinuous, uninterrupted. 

If the hours are changed, so as to be from 9 to 5, it will then throw 
not only the hour for dining later, but the hour for breakfast earlier, 
making a full meal in the middle of the day necessary, so that as a 
matter of fact no more work will be accomplished than at present. 
It will compel many ladies to leave their homes for their public duties 
at early light during four months of the year in this climate and return 
from their duties after the lamps are lighted in the same months. During 
the hot, sweltering days of the summer months, while the representa- 
tives of the people, the heads of public Departments and bureaus are 
recuperating their wearied faculties at sea-side resorts or mountain re- 
treats, the rank and file—the real workers—those employed in the 
Departments will be compelled to remain over their wearisome duties 
in the hot, unhealthy walls of the public offices. 

Again, under this section, if adopted, the Departments could not be 
closed at any time for any purpose (not even the death of the Presi- 
dent), except on Sundays and days declared holidays by law. 

Experience in public life has led me to believe that those filling the 
civil positions of the Government are, as a class, honest and capable, 
and far beyond the ave citizen in intellectual qualifications. Espe- 
cially is this true with reference to those employed in the Executive De- 
partments in this city. My belief, founded upon an every-day life and 
experience among them, is, that as a class the men and women employés 
in the Departments are faithful, industrious, intelligent, and courteous, 
and many of them persons of the highest intellectual attainments, dis- 
tinguished in science, literature, and the arts. More than this, they are 
mostly the sons, daughters, or widows of gallant soldiers of the late war. 
No government was ever served by more faithful and honest servants 
than this is at present; and the revenues have never been collected and 
disbursed with less loss to the people. This fact is incontrovertible. 
The proper thing for us to do, in my judgment, would be to appropriate 
enough money to pay the force necessary to perform properly the duties 
of the public offices and to leave the question of the hours of daily serv- 
ice to the heads of Departments. Any interference with departmental 
regulations upon the part of the legislative branch of the Government 
can only work injury to the public service and gross injustice to the 
poorly ee and overworked public servants. 

Mr. CANNON. I now yield to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
BLOUNT] for five minutes. 

Mr. YOUNG. Will the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT] al- 
low me to make one further remark only? 

Mr. BLOUNT. Ihave not the time. 

Mr. YOUNG. Not to come out of the gentleman’s time. 

The CHAIRMAN. It must come out of the time allowed for debate 
by order of the House. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I recognize the fact that what I do here I do as a 
representative and servant of the people. I recognize the fact that the 
clerks in the several Departments of the Government are public serv- 
ants and that the public has a right to require service at their hands. 
Now, what is the condition of the service in the several Departments 
at this time? I state’ as a fact known to the members of this House 
that there are employés in those Departments who remain away from 
the public service day in and day out and month in and month out 
and still draw their pay for all that time. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. Who are they? 

Mr. BLOUNT. Is it not right, therefore, that we should enact some 
law declaring that under these circumstances they shall not receive 
compensation and to provide that they shall be paid while sick only 
on the certificate of a physician? Is it hardupon them to require that 
they shall furnish a certificate of a physician in justification of their 
absence when the public service is being injured because of the fact 
that numbers of them remain away weeks and months? 

Mr. HOUSE. Will this section correct that? 
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Mr. BLOUNT. That is one of the provisions of it. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. That is left out of this section. 

Mr. BLOUNT. No, itisnot. This section requires that they shall 
labor a given number of hours each day. Now, it is known that under 
the present law the regulations have been for six hours’ service. I state 
that as a matter of fact, from information received from a Cabinet officer. 
I am not mistaken about it; I know it is true. 

The subject is not regulated as it ought to be. It is important that 
it should be emphasized in this way, for many gentlemen around me 
will bear me out in that statement that you may goto the Departments 
at any hour in the day and you will find clerks sitting there reading 
their newspapers and neglecting the public business. The condition 
of many of the employés is an absolute outrage on the people of this 
country. 

I admit that there are many faithful employés. But there are also 
many abuses, and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] is entitled 
to credit and to the thanks of the country for endeavoring to correct 
those abuses. 

Gentlemen argue here that these clerks are overworked. Gothrough 
these Departments at any time and look at them and see how much they 
work. Some few of them may be overworked, but there is no trouble 
about getting employés to serve in the De ents. 

My friend from Mississippi [Mr. Hooker] speaks about the Depart- 
ments here being prison-houses. There are regiments of people in his 
Congressional district who even under this proposed law would rush into 
these prison-houses and feel that it was a boon to give them employ- 
ment here. 

Mr. HOOKER. That remark of mine was in reference to a clause 
which has been stricken out. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I do not yield. 

Mr. HOOKER. That clause is not in this section at all. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I do not want the gentleman to interrupt me; I ask 
the Chair to protect me in my right to the floor. 

Mr. HOOKER. I only want to say that that clause was stricken out. 

Mr. YOUNG. Will the gentleman yield to me for a question? 

Mr. BLOUNT. I will not, with the greatest respect to my friend. 

These are abuses that we all know of, and there is no mode of correct- 
ing them except by some provison of law. Ido not know that this 
will be efficient, but it is an effort in that direction and I trust will do 
some good. 
‘‘Overworked ” clerks. They are to serve eight hours aday for a part 
of the year and seven hours for another part. Who in this House is 
not engaged for more than eight hours a day? There is scarcely a day 
in which members are not compelled by their public duties to work 
and to work intellectually for more than eight hours a day. 

Go to the establishments in the country where private business is 
transacted; go to your stores, to any business place. What employé 
there is not required to work eight hours a day and even more, and 
compelled to suffer the loss of wages for alossof time? These are plain 
business reasonable propositions that are submitted to us. 

I trust the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] will allow this 
amendment to be voted on when we shall reach it in the House 

Mr. YOUNG. He must allow it. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Allow it to be voted on bya yea-and-nay vote in 
order that the country may understand whether we are representing 
the business interests of the country, whether we are requiring honest 
and earnest labor on the part of our employés or not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. The 
ak sas now recognize the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 

ANCE]. 

Mr. YOUNG. I want the gentleman from Georgia to answer a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I desire to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Another amendment is not now in order. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I desire to offer it that it may be discussed. Ido 
not desire to discuss it m 

The CHAIRMAN. It will not now be in order, but it may be read 
for information. z 

Mr. VANCE. It does not come out of my time? 

TheCHAIRMAN. Not to come out of the time allowed for discussion. 

Mr. WASHBURN. What time does it come out of if not out of the 
time of the gentleman from North Carolina? 

The CHAIRMAN. Out of the time of the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. WASHBURN. But the House ordered debate to be limited to 
twenty minutes. 


The CHAIRMAN. This is not debate; it is an amendment which 
the gentleman gives notice he will submit to be acted upon by thecom- 
mittee. The amendment will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


1883. 


Provided, There shall be no appointment of clerks or other emplo: in the 
several Executive De toto fill vacancies until the whole . aiai such 
clerks and employés in any such 


Department shall be reduced 20 per cent. belo 
the number now authorized by law; 3 heads of such Departments, — . 
over a vacancy occurs, shall erk service to per- 
ſorm the Jute of the office or Toia ande er ont ” 
Mr. VANCE. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. SPEER]. 


Mr. SPEER. Mr. Chairman, I do sincerely trust that this amend- 
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ment will not be adopted. Ihave no sort of sympathy with an attempt 
at economy which simply lengthens the hours that the clerks, messen- 
gers, and other employés in the various Departments of this Govern- 
ment about this city shall work. My colleague [Mr. BLOUNT] says 
that some of them do not work at all. If there are such men, dismiss 
them. He says that others read the newspapers. Then punish those 
who take the time of the Government byreading newspapers. But do 
not attempt to control the discretion of the heads of the Departments— 
competent men, who have been intrusted with the affairs of these great 
branches of the public administration—in regard to the number of 
hours that the clerks under their control shall work. 

Why, sir, the investigations before the Committee on Education and 
Labor four or five years ago demonstrated that a man can do more 
physical work in eight hours than he can in ten, and the same rule ap- 
plies with greater force to intellectual work. John C. Calhoun him- 
self said that it requires the greatest intellectual power to devote the 
mind for three hours consecutively to the same subject. 

We come here at 11 o’clock in the morning, and when 5 o’clock ar- 
rives, the time to which many of these clerks now work, we notice that 
there is a great thinning out in this Hall; we are all perfectly 
to leave. Yet we have not worked ina close, musty room. We have 
been enlivened by the asperities of debate. We have been invigorated 
by the eloquence of gentlemen who talk here on the various questions 
coming before us. It is not so with the Government clerk. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. VANCE. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. WHITTHORNE]). 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee rose informally, when a message from the Senate, by 
Mr. SyMPson, one of its clerks, announced that the Senate had 
to the report of the committee of conference on the di ing votes of 
the two Houses upon the bill (H. R. 1052) in relation to the Japanese 
indemnity fund. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed a bill of the 
following title; in which the concurrence of the House was requested: 

A bill (S. 2316) for the relief of Daniel Breed. 


LEGISLATIVE, ETC., APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union re- 
sumed its session. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. Mr. Chairman, I suppose I am perhaps the 
only gentleman on this floor whose fortune it has been to be a clerk in 
one of the Departments of this Government. I therefore speak with 
some knowledge of the labor and the duties performed by these clerks; 
and I take pleasure in saying, after a somewhat varied experience in 
different avenues of labor and business, that I have never known amore 
gentlemanly, a more intelligent, a more courteous, or a more competent 
body of citizens than the employés in the Departments at Washington 
to-day. Asa body they do their duties promptly, faithfully, courteously. 
They do not stickle about hours, but upon the requirement of the heads 
of bureaus work cheerfully day and night in the discharge of the public 
business. 

Now, I submit to gentlemen on this floor that the task system when- 
ever sought to be employed in the matter of labor isa failure. It 
forces a resort to what army men know by the term old soldierism.“ 
It is a failure wherever attempted. 

Again, sir, my friend from Georgia has said that he isaservant of the 
public and these employés are servants. 


That mercy I to others show, 
That mercy show to me. 


As has been remarked by my friend who last occupied the floor [Mr. 
SPEER], gentlemen of this House have found that when we have a fixed 
hour of meeting and a fixed hour of adjournment the intellect of the 
majority of members can not stand the continuous labor, and many are 
habitually absent. You know, sir, how often it is necessary whenany 
question is contested to call for a quorum. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] ei 

Mr. VANCE. I yield the remainder of my time to the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. BELFORD]. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado is entitled to one 
minute. 
Mr. BELFORD. Mr. Chairman, this amendment represents the crys- 


tallized wisdom of that noble band of prætorians called the Appropri- 
ations Committee. [Laughter.] It is, I suppose, the result of months 
of deliberation. It is the summation of the glory they hope to achieve 
at the present session of this Congress, the Republican party having, 
on account of its imitation of Democratic parsimony, been deprived of 
control in the next House of Representatives. [Laughter.] 

. What does this amendment propose? To compel the poor starving 
clerk to get out of his bed at 6 o’clock in the morning (while these gen- 
tlemen are sleeping under purple robes until 9 o’clock) and go to work 
at 840 a month. That is abagt the philosophy of this thing. If clerks 
in these Departments are in the habit of being absent thirty days at a 
time they should be compelled to be in attendance; but for God’s sake 
do not scrimp and scrump and rob the poor clerks in the Departments 
of this Government who are crowded like cattle in a corral. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 
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Mr. CANNON. I wish the Chair would let his hammer fall when I 
have consumed three minutes of my time, as I wish to yield two min- 
utes to others. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this provision proposes to get seven hours part 
of the time and eight hours part of the time out of Government em- 
ployés, less the hour for lunch. The work now is less than six hours 
which is performed, and it is less than six hours when you take out the 
time allowed for lunch. [Mr. PEIRCE rose.] I can not yield to the 
gentleman. It shall not be my fault if this amendment is not adopted. 
I will tell the gentleman the Government is entitled to the service of 
seven hours in the winter time less half an hour for lunch, and eight 
hours in the summer less half an hour for lunch. The people at large 
throughout the country, Mr. Chairman, work more than that. Even 
the people in the State of my friend from Colorado [Mr. BELFORD] work 
longer than that each day. It is a plain business matter. 

These men who work less than six hours a day go to the heads of the 
Departments and say it is necessary to have five hundred more clerks 
to do the work of the Government. But the Committee on Appropria- 
tions say no, and we have not given them, believing this provision to 
increase the hours from seven to eight would answer instead of grant- 
ing such additional clerks. If you do not adopt this proposition, then 
you must turn back and give them the five hundred additional clerks 
which they have asked for. 

One word more, Mr. Chairman. I was surprised to see the manner in 
which the Democratic side of the House rushed to the rescue of these 
employés. I did not know before gentlemen on the other side had so 
many employés and clerks in the several Departments in this city. 
[Laughter and applause. ] 

Several MEMBERS. We have none; but we will have them the next 
time. 

Mr. CANNON. I beg your pardon. There are not many who will 
say they have none, and I do not believe my friends who have inter- 
rupted me would say so. I want to see whether we are not entitled to 
such service as is provided for in this section from those who serve the 
Government. 

Mr. YOUNG. 

Mr. CANNON. 
in conclusion. 

It is known throughout the country that these positions in Washing- 
ton are the most desirable which can be had, and members are beseeched 
by hundreds and, I might say, almost by thousands to procure these po- 
sitions for them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has spoken for three minutes. 

Mr. YOUNG. Before the gentleman sits down I wish to ask him a 
single question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois, who controls 
the floor, yield to the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. YOUNG. Only for a question. 

Mr. CANNON. I have not time to answer the gentleman’s question, 
or I would do it. 

Mr. YOUNG. This is an important matter. 

Mr. CANNON. [yield for one minute to the gentleman from Maine. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I want to express my satisfaction at two 
sets of speeches which I have heard on this floor, one set in regard to 
civil-service reform, which spoke of the terrible, utter, and direful pov- 
erty of the poor clerks, whose salaries the Democratic party had been 
trying to reduce for a good many years. I confess Iwas deeply touched 
at that time. I am rejoiced also to hear the discourse about their un- 
fortunate and lamentable condition, put in the touching manner of the 
gentleman from Ohio[Mr. YounG], and in the somewhat hilarious and 
miscellaneous manner of my friend from Colorado [Mr. BELFORD]. 
[Laughter.] I hope these things may have a wide advertisement, and 
it will save members of Congress a good honest percentage of their time 
if their constituents can be made aware of the terrible condition of 
these gentlemen as depicted on the floor of Congress. My constituents 
never want to come here under such circumstances. [Laughter and 
applause. ] 

Here the hammer fell. 

Mr. CANNON. I yield one minute to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. HASKELL. I have but a word to say, Mr. Chairman, and that 
is to call the attention of the lovers of civil-service reform throughout 
the country to the ificent indorsement that has come from the 
Democratic side of the House this day to the administration of public 
affairs in Washington. After twenty-two or twenty-three years of Re- 
publican rule it gives me great pleasure to-day to listen to these enco- 
miums from our brethren on the other side. [Laughter on the Demo- 
cratic side.] I have stated in public and private, I believe the public 
service in the city of Washington is better served than in any other gov- 
ernment in the world. And when I find my position so indorsed and 
supported by my Democratic brethren on the other side I hope these 
adverse criticisms which we have heard from the country will be al- 
lowed to be wiped out from the record of current events. ‘[Applause. ] 

Mr. HooKEr’s amendment to the amerfiment was rejected. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I move the following proviso: 


Provided, There shall be no appointments of clerks or other employés in the 
several Executive Departments to fill vacancies until the whole number of such 


Let me ask the gentleman a question. 
I can not yield, as I have time only for one word 
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clerks or employés in any such Department shall be reduced 20 per cent, below 
the number now authorized by law; and the heads of such Departments when- 
ever a vacancyoccurs shall assign a clerk or employé then in service to perform 
the duty of the office or position made vacant. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. YOUNG. I move to strike out the section. 

Mr. SPRINGER. It is not inyet. 

The CHAIRMAN. The proposition is to insert the section, and a vote 
in the negative will accomplish the gentleman’s purpose. 

Mr. VALENTINE. _I offer an amendment, and I am sorry it is too 
late to explain it, but I hope it will commend itself to the committee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


In line 10, after the word “law,” insert “or executive order;“ so that it will 
sr oe Sundays and days declared to be holidays by law or executive 

Mr. CANNON. I think that is right. 

Mr. VALENTINE. That refers to Decoration Day, Thanksgiving 
Day, or other holidays which may be declared by the Executive. 

Mr. VANCE. Let that be again reported. 

The amendment was again read. 

Mr. BRUMM. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is not in order. 


Mr. BRUMM. As I understand it, that would apply only to the 
holidays. 
TheCHAIRMAN. Debate is not in order. The question is on agree- 


ing to the amendment proposed by the gentleman from Nebraska to the 
pending amendment. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I demand a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 100, noes 16. 

So the amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon agreeing to the amendment 
of the gentleman from Illinois as amended. 

Mr. YOUNG. I now move to strike out the whole section. 

The CHAIRMAN. This section has not yet been adopted. The 
gentleman can accomplish what he desires by voting in the negative on 
the question of its adoption. 

The gentleman will understand that section 4 has already gone out 
of the bill. The gentleman from Illinois now proposes a new section to 
the bill, which has just been amended. The Clerk will report the pro- 

section as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 4. That hereafter it shall be the uty ot the heads of the several Execu- 
tive Departments, in the interest of the public service, to require of all clerks 
and other employés, of whatever grade or class, in their respective Depart- 
ments, such hours of labor as may be deemed necessary forthe proper dispatch 
of the public business, the same, however, not to be less than from the hours of 
9 a.m. to 4p. m. each day, except Sundays and days declared public holidays 
by law or executive order, from the Ist day of October to the Ist day of April, 
and from the hours of 9 a. m, to 5 p. m. from the Ist day of April to the 1st day 
of October in each year; and all absence from the Departments on the part of 
said clerks or other employés in excess of such leave of absence as may be 
granted by the heads thereof, which shall not exceed thirty days in any one 
year, except in case of sickness, shall be without pay. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon agreeing to the amend- 
ment just read, and which is proposed as an additional section. 

The question was taken; and the Chair decided by the sound the 
‘t noes” had it. 

Mr. CANNON. Let us have a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 93, noes 65. 

Mr. VANCE. I demand tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. Those in favor of ordering tellers—— 

Mr. VANCE. I withdraw the call. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. I renew it. 

Tellers were not ordered, 15 only voting in favor thereof. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. YOUNG. I move, if it be in order, to strike out the whole sec- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. That motion would not be in order. 

Mr. CANNON. I desire to turn back and offer an amendment to 
strike out a paragraph in the bill which is no longer necessary. 

Mr. VANCE. Before turning back I wish to ask the Chair if it 
would not be first in order to entertain an amendment which proposes 
an additional section to be added to the bill? 

Mr. MACKEY. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands the gentleman from Dli- 
nois desires to go back to a certain point in the bill. It will first be in 
order to continue to amend at the end of the bill. 


Mr. HASKELL. I desire to offer an amendment to come in at the 
end of the bill. 
Mr. BEACH. I desire to raise a parliamentary inquiry, and desire 


to know 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will entertain the amendment of the 
gentleman from Kansas, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For assistant journal clerk of the House of Representatives, at $2,000 per an- 
num, $2,000. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I make the point of order upon that. 

Mr. HOOKER. I ask to have it read again. 
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Mr. MACKEY. 


I rise toa 
now to move to strike out the whole section just adopted? 


parliamentary inquiry. Is it in order 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks not. 

Mr. MACKEY. It is a part of the bill now. 

The CHAIRMAN. It has been adopted by the committee, and when 
the committee has proceeded to vote in a section in the order in which 
it was done here the Chair thinks it would be quite inadmissible to en- 
tertain a proposition to strike it ont again. 

Mr. YOUNG. Let me make a parliamentary inquiry. I want to 
know if the amendment adopted by a vote here can not be amended in 
the House? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has nothing to do with that. Itisa 
matter for the Speaker of the House to rule upon when the question is 
raised. The Chairman of the Committee of the Whole can not deter- 
mine that matter. 

Mr. YOUNG. Then let me ask another question, Mr. Chairman: 
Whether a substitute for that last section can be offered now? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks not, as it has been adopted as 
a new section by the action of the committee. 

Mr. MACKEY. Is it in order to move to reconsider the vote by 
which it was adopted? 

The CHAIRMAN. No motion to reconsider is in order in Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The only remedy is to vote it down in the House, 

Mr. ATHERTON. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. Would it not 
he in order to strike out all portions of the section just adopted as a 
substitute except the first four lines? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would state that the section was not 
adopted as a substitute, but adopted as a distinct and separate amend- 
ment. 

Mr, ATHERTON. Very well; is it not in order to strike out all por- 
tions of it except the first four lines? 

Mr. BLOUNT. I submit, Mr. Chairman, that we have passed from 
that and are now considering another paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands that it is not permissible 
to move to strike out what has just been adopted. 

Mr. ATHERTON, But to strike out a portion of it? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks it has been adopted as a whole, 
and is therefore not open to the motion to strike out a part. 

` Mr. ATHERTON. I know that; but members of the committee 
might have preferred it as a whole than not to have it at all. Now, 
there are portions of it which many of the committee may desire to 
strike out, and therefore my question is whether it would not be en- 
tirely permissible to submit a motion striking out certain parts of it? 

The CHAIRMAN. It has been perfected in committee and voted 
upon as a whole. The Chair thinks, therefore, it is quite clear the mo- 
tion the gentleman suggests could not be entertained. 

The question is on agrecing to the amendment of the gentleman from 
Kansas which has been read. 

Mr. HOLMAN. That amendment has not yet been reported so that 
it can be heard. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will again report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add the following: 

For assistant journal clerk, at $2,000 per annum, $2,000.” 

Mr. BLOUNT. I raise the question of order on that amendment. I 
have no objection to making provision for paying any employé of the 
bei but I object to making in this way an additional officer of the 

ouse. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is made against the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HASKELL. What point of order? 

Mr. BLOUNT. The point of order I make is that there is no law 
for this appropriation; that this is new legislation, making a permanent 
provision for this office. 

Mr. HASKELL. On that point of order I want to say simply this: 
That that involves the entire question whether the House of Represent- 
atives, under the Constitution of the United States and the statutes 
made thereunder, has not the power to organize itself down even to the 
appointment ofa page. The Constitution and laws of the United States 
give to both Houses of Co the power to organize themselves, to 
perfect their organization, tomake whatever offices are necessary for the 
administration of business. 

Mr. YOUNG. Subject to the rules adopted by themselves. 

Mr. HASKELL. And therefore there is alaw governing all the offi- 
cers of the House, all the clerks of the House; a law warranting an 
appropriation of money whenever in the judgment of the House it is 
deemd wise to appropriate money. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Iwant to suggest to my friend from Kansas if there 
is any embarrassment about any employé of the House I have no ob- 
jection to a proposition to pay him outof the contingent fund. Idonot 
know but the gentleman may want to provide for some employé that 
may have done service. 

Mr. HASKELL, The facts of the case I will discuss when the point 
of order has been di of. I want a ruling from the Chair on the 
broad proposition that the Constitution of the United States and its 


laws give to the House the power to organize itself; that that power of 
organization extends to the appointment and designation of the posi- 
tion and pay of all its officers, from its Speaker down to the humblest 
officer; that under the Constitution and laws it is authorized to make 
its o ization and create its offices; and therefore that the rules of 
this House which say that there must be a law in order to warrant an 
appropriation are wholly complied with. There is a law, the highest 
law in the land, re-enforced by the statutes of the land, granting to the 
House that power; and I rest this amendment upon that great funda- 
mental law and the statutes made thereunder, and ask for a ruling 
which will involve a decision from the Chair as to whether this House 
has the power to completely organize itself. 

Mr. HAZELTON. Put it under Magna Charta. 

Mr. ATKINS. Will the gentleman from Kansas yield to me fora 
question ? 

Mr. HASKELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ATKINS. Does the gentleman not recognize the difference be- 
tween the power of the House under the Constitution to organize itself 
by laws introduced and passed under the rules, and its power to or- 
ganize itself by the mode he now pro on an appropriation bill? 

Mr. HASKELL. I recognize a difference. But this House comes 
together, it elects its Speaker, it elects its Sergeant-at-Arms, it elects 
its Doorkeeper, it elects its Clerk. It provides by law how this Door- 
keeper shall appoint his officers, how the Clerk of the House shall ap- 
point his officers and clerks. The House has the power to designate 
this clerk. This clerk is in existence under the law. This clerk is 
provided for under law at this minute. The rules, then, do not touch 


this proposition. It becomes a question whether you will appropriate 
for the clerk. 
Mr. RYAN. Does the law fix his salary ? 


Mr. HASKELL. The law does not fix his salary; the law does not 
need to fix hissalary. The power of the House isabsolute in the matter. 

Mr. RYAN. How is his pay to be determined? 

Mr. HASKELL. By a vote of the House. 

Mr. MILLS. Does the gentleman from Kansas say the House of Rep- 
resentatives can make provision for the pay of its own officers without 
the concurrence of the Senate? 

Mr. HASKELL. Weare not asking the House to do that. My p: 
sition does not involve that. I am simply saying that under law 
officer is provided for; that the law gives to the House the power to do 
that. And this is a proposition to appropriate money under the rule. 
I raise that question first for the purpose of settling the one immediately 
under consideration and also for the purpose of getting an expression 
now as to whether or not this committee believe the Constitution and 
laws of the United States are potent enough to permit the House to 
organize itself. 

Mr. REAGAN. It seems to me that the proposition the gentleman 
from Kansas has laid down is altogether too broad. It seems to me the 
question is not for the Chair whether this House has power to organize 
itself or not. Those officers that are created by the Constitution this 
House recognizes in its organization. Those officers not in 
the Constitution the House will not recognize until provided for by 
law. 

It is the same as with the organization of any other department of 
the Government. Take for instance the judiciary. The judiciary is 
provided for by law. Would it be insisted that the judiciary had the 
power to appoint its marshals, clerks, &c.? But, it may be said, it is 
not a legislative body. Take the very first section of the first article 
of the Coustitution. 

All legislative power herein granted shall be vested in a Congress of the United 
States, which shall consist of a Senate and House of Representatives. 

Why, sir, it would seem that that is invoked as a general power for 
this House of Representatives to do what it pleases in relation to its 
officers. 

The appointments of these officers must be provided for and authorized 
by law, and their salaries must be provided for by law, and that law 
must be enacted by the House and the Senate, and be approved by the 
President of the United States. 

Now it seems to me, so far as I can understand the position of the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. HASKELL], that it is too broad, too gen- 
eral, and too loose for our action here. That we must be governed by 
the Constitution and laws is undoubtedly true. But I understand his 
p ition to be that we are not to be governed by the Constitution 
and laws, but by our unlimited discretion under an assumed constitu- 
tional power. That is just what I do not want to do. 

repeat, as I said in the outset, that the officers mentioned by the 
Constitution are recognized by the Constitution; but even their com- 
pensation must be provided for by law; it is not created by the Consti- 
tution, and must be created and provided for by the law of the land. 

Mr. KASSON. A single word, and only one. The same Constitu- 
tion which gives us the rights to which the gentleman from Kansas 
alluded says that we shall make rules to govern our own proceedings 
We have made the rule that on these appropriation bills no proposition 
shall be in order changing existing law unless it shall reduce expendi- 


ures, 
Now, the existing law provides only for an assistant clerk, to be a ses- 
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sion clerk. This proposition is to change that existing law and make 
him an annual officer, with the additional pay resulting therefrom. 
Such a proposition does not decrease but increases ditures. 

Mr. HASKELL. One question of the gentleman, inorder that Imay 
at the same time make a statement. There is no statute, and there is 
therefore no law, making this clerk a session clerk. The gentleman 
may hunt the laws of the United States from beginning to end and he 
will find no such office created by law. 

Mr. KASSON. Except that it is appropriated for, which is itself a 
creation. 

Mr. HASKELL. I say it is not technically created by law. The 
office exists under that power of the Constitution and the authority 
which gives this House the power to organize itself. The appropria- 
tion bills from the beginning to the end which provide pay for given 
clerks have never specifically declared that there shall be such and such 
clerks; they simply provide payment for clerks who are assumed to 
already exist. 

Mr. KASSON. I hardly think it is necessary to go into any further 
argument than to say that this proposition is not in accordance with 
the Constitution and rules adopted by this House for its own govern- 


ment. 4 
Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule on the point of order. 


Without expressing any opinion on the partof the Chair as to the merits 
of the proposition or of the officer covered by the proposed amendment, 
the Chair must be guided by the rules of the House. Section 53 of 
the Revised Statutes prescribes the number and designation of the sev- 
eral employés of the House of Representatives. The Chair does not 
find in that classification the officer specified in the proposed amend- 
ment; nor does the Chair find such officer provided for by any subse- 
quent law. 

It is therefore very plain to the Chair that this amendment endeav- 
ors to provide for a new officer on an appropriation bill, and it must 
therefore stand the test applied to previous propositions which have 
been ruled out upon points of order. The Chair therefore sustains the 
point of order, 

Mr. HASELTINE. I move as an additional section to this bill that 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

‘That 50 per cent. of all salaries provided for by this bill shall be paid in stand- 
ard silver dollars. 

Mr. KASSON. I make the point of — on that ene that 
it proposes to change existing law and does not retrench expenditures. 
And I will alsosay thatitshould be extended equally to Congressmen. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HASEL- 
TINE] desire to be heard upon the point of order? 

Mr. HASELTINE. Mr. i , in relation to the point of order 
raised by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Kasson] I apprehend that the 
gentleman is entirely mistaken in his point that this amendment will 
not retrench expenditures. 

Secretary Folger has addressed a letter to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, in which-he says: 

I have the honor to invite your attention to the inclosed copies of communi- 
cations relative to the amount of silver coin on hand and the facilities for its 
safe-keeping in the su ry offices, showing the urgent necessity for provid- 
ne additional vault-room at once for storing silver, or for bacon ng the 
coinage of the standard silver dollar. Since the act passed February 28, 1878, 


authorizing the coinage of the standard silver dollar new vaults have been built 
expressly for storing silver at the following-named offices: 


New York sub-treasury, at a Cost of.. .. .... . ..... . . . . $38, 687 25 
San Francisco sub-treasury, at a cost of. 17, 
Philadelphia „ at a cost of.. 

San cisco mint, at a cost of. 


ry, at 
Philadelphia mint, at a cost of... 
San Francisco mint, at a cost of.... 5 
San Francisco su (00 6, 


These vaults are now practically filed. some of them to their utmost capacity. 

Under the law there must be coined at the mints at least $2,000,000 worth of 
standard silver dollars monthly, and unless the law is repealed before Congress 
adjourns this session provision must be made for the storage of this year’s coin- 
a way ee less the amount put in circulation. 

The crease in the circulation of stan silver dollars between November, 
1881, and November, 1882, was less than a million and a half of dollars. The 
amount coined during the same time was $27,772,075. 

The office of the assistant treasurer at Cincinnati is in a building owned 
the Government, but it has been sold, to be delivered as soon as the new build- 
ing is completed. For this reason, and on accountof the small amount of 
available, no additional vault was built; and there has been transferred m 
that office to other sub-treasury offices from time to time to relieve the vaults, 
since February 28, 1878, the sum of $3,827,780 in silver. The office of the assistant 
treasurer at Saint Louis is in a rented building, and in addition to the vaults of 
the office available for use there has been rented from the safe-deposit company 
in that city a large vault exclusively for storage of standard silver dollars at a 
cost ef $1,750 per annum. But the most serious difficulty will be experienced in 
affording relief to the San Francisco sub-treasury. The amount reported on 
hand January 11. 28 was, in standard silver dollars, $14,414,000; fractional sil- 
ver, $7,374,006.43; silver, 821.788.608. 43, or about six hundred and twenty- 
eight tons. Bothnew vaults built for thé urpose are now about full, and the as- 
sistant treasurer reports that there is no space available in his office for 
building another vault. The only relief, therefore, that can be given is to trans- 


fer to some sub-treasury in the East, at a cost of $10,000 for 5 of each 
million transferred. nere is not sufficient ropriation a for the pay- 
ment of the 83 of amount to be in order to 
properly relieve t office, nor are the su offices in the East in a con- 


dition to receive that amount, as shown by the accompanying reports of the 
several offices: 


Amount in the Treasury January 1, 1883: 
Standard silver dollars 
ee eee . ee eked 26, 521 


120, 538, 834 20 
or about 3,500 tons. 


In view of the facts stated above and the reports herewith, it is apparent that 
this Congress should either discontinue the coinage of the standard silvef dol- 
lars or make suitable appropriations for building additional vaults in the East, 
and . from San cisco, no further space being 
available for building another vault at that point. The lowest rates for trans- 
portation of silver from San Francisco obtainable is $10 per $1,000. 

The proposition I have submitted is to pay one-half of the salaries 
provided for in this bill, or 50 per cent., in standard silver dollars. 
Every member of this House is aware of the fact that in the purchase 
of the silver bullion from which the standard silver dollars are coined 
the Government makes a profit of 12 percent. Lapprehend, therefore, 
that my amendment will reduce the expenditures of the Government 
in that way, if in no other. 

My amendment is proper also in that is proposes to utilize the stand- 
ard silver dollars and save the expess ef building additional vaults. 
We have reported to us from the Secretary of the Treasury that we have 
been to an enormous expense during past years to build extra vaults 
to store the accumulation of silver coin: $120,000,000, estimated to 
weigh 3,500 tons, and it would cost $10,000 to move each million from 
San Francisco to New York. 

It is proposed to utilize these silver dollars wherever we have Gov- 
ernment officers and creditors to pay, and to save to the Government 
the expense of transportation, constructing additional vaults for stor- 
age, and also the profit made upon the bullion. I submit that in that 
way this amendment does reduce expenditures. 

According to the statement of the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
coinage of silver dollars during the last year was $27,772,075, and the 
increase of circulation less than a million and a half of dollars. Un- 
der the present law we will coin not less than $24,000,000 during the 


ensuing year. The Treasurer says we now have $120,538,534, or about 
3,500 tons, equal to about 350 car-loads at 20,000 pounds per car; that 


there are $21,788,606.43 of these coins at San Francisco, equal to about 
628 tons; that it costs $10,000 for transportation to New York of each 
million transferred. It is now an important question who shall fur- 
nish storage and pay cartage for this large accumulation of Democratic 
and Republican intrinsic value, specie-basis ‘‘houest money?“ Cer- 
tainly specie-basis Republicans and ‘‘honest-money’’ Democrats will 
be quite happy in receiving their salaries from that money which they 
have so earnestly advocated. 

Did not the bondholders and other creditors demand the credit- 
strengthening act of 1869? Did they not demand that their bonds 
should be paid in coin or its equivalent? There are $450,000,000 now 
due oroptional. Make the bondholders and Government officers take 
the money they wanted. We have been to great expense to purchase 
the bullion and coin this money for them. Make the bondholders and 
other creditors remove these accumulated tonsof metals. Let the Gov- 
ernment save the cost of storage, cartage, and the interest upon the 
bonds. Any common-sense business man would say pay the interest- 
bearing bonds and stop paying interest. It would give additional pros- 
perity to the country to put this idle money into circulation. The 
President says: 


It is not apparent why it is desirable to continue this coinage now so enor- 
mously in excess of public demand. 


We are anxious to comply with the credit-strengthening to pur- 
chase silver bullion with greenbacks, coin standard silver Wi ise 
12 per cent. fiat, pay the public debt, stop interest, and increase the vol- 
ume of money. 

At the last session of Congress we passed a bill appropriating $75,000 
for additional storage. The people are tired of this unnecessary tax- 
ation to hold idle money and pay unnecessary interest. A resolution 
is now before the House asking for more money to purchase more stor- 
age. It is morally criminal to continue to pay these unnecessary ex- 
penses, to continue to pay interest, and to withhold this money from 
the circulation. Yet there is a large class of capitalists interested in 
perpetuating the national debt in order to prolong the existence of the 
national banks. They are opposed to the coinage and use of silver, and 
they are opposed to the issuing of more greenback currency to pay debts, 
because they are interested in receiving still larger donations of national- 
bank paper and controlling the entire volume of money. The bullion- 
ists are interested in making a market for their bullion. They would 
force the people to purchase their bullion to coin into money, although 
every intelligent American knows that the intrinsic or commodity value 
has nothing to do with American money, and that such commodity 
value is an entire loss to the people when the metals are used for such 
pu The fiat silver dollar is worth more than the trade-dollar. 

is view of the subject is fully sustained by the Supreme Court de- 
cision of December, 1870 (12 Wallace). These two classes of capitalists 
control all the machinery of government. They subsidize the press to 
manufacture public sentiment; they control party organizations; they 
elect themselves or their attorneys to the halls of legislation; they en- 


act special laws in the interest of the few to enslave the many. 
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That money is best for the American people which performs all the 
functions of money; is the most convenient in use, costs the least to the 
producers of wealth and tax-payers, and which can not be limited or 
controlled in volume by bullionists, bankers, or other money specula- 
tors. All permanent increase in the volume of money stimulates en- 
terprise, gives employment to labor, and makes the whole country more 
prosperous. This is proved by the history of all nations in all ages. 

The silver commission of 1877 (volume 2) said that— 


A shrinking volume of money and falling pricesalways have had andalways 
must have a tendency to concentrate wealth to enrich the few and impoverish 


and degrade the many. Thistendency is subtle, active, and portentous through- 
out the world ars An increasing value of money and prices have been 
and are more frui of human misery than war, pestilence, or famine. The 


have wrought more injustice than all the bad laws which were ever 


„ It is one of the admitted advantages ot our present system of irredeem- 
able paper that it shelters us from the ng demands for gold by the Bank 
of England, Nothing can be more certain than that the production of the pre- 
cious metals no scientific relation to the increase or decrease of the popu- 
lation or commerce, which alone should govern the increase or decrease of the 
stock of money. * * * If Congress can demonetize silver it can demonetize 
gold, or both gold and silver, and can monetize any substance or any form of 
per. Narrowing money to gold is for the intended although doubtful advan- 
age of creditors. * * * Manifestly the real reason for the demonetization of 
silver was the apprehension of the creditor classes that the combined produc- 
tion of the two metals would raise prices and cheapen money, unless one of 
eal shorn of the money function. In Europe this reason was ly 
avowed, 


Please notice the above language of the silver commission, Repub- 
can and Democratic Congressmen of 1876. 


If Congress can demonetize silver it can demonetize gold, or both gold and 
silver, and can monetize any substance or any form of paper. 


The standard silver dollar being worth 12 cents less in commodity 
value to other nations than the gold dollar, it becomes more of a per- 
manent money of this country. ere will be less contraction caused 
by foreign wars. It will not be drawn to other nations or subject to 
any such conti cy as gold. Therefore it is more valuable for the 
permanent prosperity of the American people than gold money. Asa 
matter of economy we save $12,000,000 upon every $100,000,000 of 
silver coined. 

Business men have deposited many millions of dollars of gold coins 
and taken silver certificates based upon this flat silver. This establishes 
the fact of absolute gain to the Government. If we are to use any 
metal money we should sell our gold to other nations and purchase 
silver as a matter of absolute gain to this country. While the people 
cling to their idols we should let them have the cheapest system of 
idols. The standard silver dollars were worth 3 per cent. more than 
gold in 1873, before the demonetization of silver. 

During the year ending June 30, 1882, there was coined $27,772,075, 
standard silver. Upon amount the Government saved 12 per cent. 
fiat, equal to $3,438,829.41. D the same year there was coined in 
gold $89,413,447.50. If thiscoinage been standard silver dollars in- 
stead of gold the Government would havesaved in fiat 810, 729, 613.70. If 
silver certificates had been issued upon this amount they would have 
been preferred by business men to gold coins. In this one item of metal 
coinage for only the one year, 1882, we should have saved to the people 
$14,168,443.11. This amount is nearly equal to the appropriation for 
rivers and harbors, about which the capitalistic presses make such a 
hypocritical howl. The use of greenbacks would save the entire loss 
caused by the purchase of metal, coinage, cartage, and wear of 
coins. In 1882 we $24,333,245.59 for silver bullion and $89,413, - 
447.50 for gold bullion, making in all $113,746,693.09 paid for silver 
and gold bullion; also the expense of $1,689,544.68 for and cart- 
age, the sum of $115,436,237.77, all of which could have been 
saved to the people by the use of greenbacks instead of purchasing the 


metals. 

A ing to the annual report of the Director of the Mint, June 30, 
1882, page 103, our gold money in circulation was $563,631,455. The 
intrinsic value of this gold money is 12 per cent. greater than that of 
standard silver dollars. The difference which might be saved to the 
people by the use of fiat standard silver dollars and silver certificates in- 
stead of gold is $67,635,774. Yet the silver certificates issued upon the 
standard silver dollars deposited in the Treasury are more desirable than 
the gold coins. The legal-tender back is preferred to either gold, 
silver, or silver certificates. The 88 cents intrinsic value of the standard 
silver dollar should also be saved to the e. This would beasaving 
upon the present standard silver dollars ($129,524,755) of $114,021,- 
796.40. we were to save the full intrinsic value upon the gold coins 
($563,631,455) in addition to the silver the total intrinsic value saved 
would be $677,653, 241,40. 

The amount of intrinsic or commodity value of our present gold coins 
and standard silver dollars is $677,653,241.40. The annual simple in- 
terest upon the bonds used to purchase such bullion at 5 per cent. is 
$33,882,662. This is the amount paid unnecessarily by the people an- 
nually for the luxury of using silver and gold metals instead of green- 
back paper, which is more convenient in use and worth 13 per cent. 
more than the silver and from one-half to 3 per cent. more than the gold 
in nearly all the civilized nations of Europe. In addition to this our 
Government donates to the capitalistic classes $360,000,000 of paper 
money and forces the people to pay $14,000,000 interest annually upon 
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about $400,000,000 of bonds in order to keep up the grand system of 
suction called national banking. 

The use of $346,681,016, the amount of our present greenbacks, which 
have been in circulation during the last twenty years, ing 5 per 
cent. semi-annual compound interest (which has been paid upon inter- 
est-bearing bonds), has saved to the people in interest $584,179,643, 
principle and interest 8930, 860, 659.51, and this kind of money is now 
preferred to goldand silver. This, with the decision of the Supreme 
Court fully sustaining our constitutional right to issue such money, in 

as well as in war, solves the whole problem of money. That 
which the Government requires the creditor to receive in payment for 
debts.” To tax the American people, to purchase the metals to be used 
for money in the light of such experience, such knowledge, and judi- 
cial decisions is not mere profligacy; it is a great moral crime. 

A republican government with sovereign power to issue its currency 
had no necessity for an interest- debt. The capitalistic man- 
agers had no just right to change a currency debt to an interest-bearing 
coin debt. They had no moral right through special legislation to con- 
tract the volume of money and curse the American States by causing 
hard times during ten years previous to 1879. The millions who were 
made bankrupts, paupers, and tramps should hold such political leaders 
responsible for such crimes. 

In 1876 the Government destroyed $50,000,000 of fractional paper 
currency, which was more convenient in use than silver and performed 
all the functions of money. A 5 per cent. interest-bearing debt was 
placed upon the people to purchase silver. The simple annual interest 
during the last six years would be $15,000,000, worse than thrown 
away, because the paper was better. Nobody asked for this destruc- 
tion of our paper money except money speculators. The $50,000,000 
destroyed in the interests of bullionists and bankers would have built 
a double-track steel railroad owned and controlled by the Government 
from New York to Omaha. 

We demand the people’s money, issued by the people, and for the peo- 
ple, without paying toll to either bullionists or ers. We have no 
necessity or desire to purchase the credit of individuals, in issuing bank 
paper, when we have the sovereign pone to control all y and 
all credit of the entire population. We have no necessity or desire to 
purchase a single commodity of metal or other substance to hold with- 
out use to strengthen the credit of a great nation which controls all 
commodities. 

We demand that the commodity value of the idle coins and bullion 
shall be utilized to stop the interest upon bonds. We demand that the 
non-interest-bearing legal-tender paper money of the Government shall 
take the place of the bank paper and the interest-bearing bonds; that 
all this money belongs to the people, and that it shall be thrown into 
circulation by paying creditors and Government officers, that it ypes 
utilized to build railroads, cities and towns, improve rivers and — 
bors, employ labor, stimulate industry and enterprise, and develop the 
resources of a great nation. 

The New York Times, ina recent issue, in speaking against the Green- 
backers, says: 

It was they who compelled in 1878 the emasculation of the act for the re- 


sumption of e payments by forbidding the payment of legal-tender notes; 
it was they who secured the and Caterers silver law, and have pre- 
vented its repeal. 


Thus does the Times truthfully give the Greenbackers credit for stop- 
ping the outrageous and 3 policy of destroying the people's 
money and increasing the interest-bearing debt. The Times truthfully 
gives our reformers credit for increasing the volume of money. It 
might truthfully give our i e credit for getting the greenbacks re- 
ceived for import duties, thereby establishing their equality with gold, 
which was all there end epode resumption. The Times might truth- 
fully say that the G ers educated the people and beat the long- 
time bonds and reduced the rate of interest. That they caused an in- 
crease of $400,274,983 in the volume of money within two years and ten 
months from January 1, 1879, and thereby revived the industries of the 
country and gave prosperity to 52,000,000 of people who had been made 
to suffer hard times by premeditated, unjust legislation, caused by money 

tors. We have shown by figures that the $346,681,016 of green- 
backs used during the last twenty years have saved to the American 
people in interest 8584, 179,643, and that the paper now in use is 
worth more than gold. We also show that we have a right to use such 
lawful money by the decision of the United States Supreme Court in 
December, 1870, as follows: 


fender Treasury notes have become the universal measure of values. 
the notes legal tenders gave them a new use, and it needs no argu- 

F value of things is in proportion to the uses to which they 
ma a) 

Whatever power there is over the currency is vested in Congress. 
the power to declare what is money is not in Congress it is annſhilated. * * + 
The Constitution does not ordain what metals may be coined, or prescribe that 
the legal value of the metals when coined shall co: nd at all with their in- 
trinsic value in the market. Nor does it even affirm that Congress may 
be legal tender for the payment of debts, * * * It is 

ofa standard of value. * è The Constitution does not 
„ It contemplates that which has gravity or extension; but 
value is an ideal thing. * * The coinage acts fix its unit as a dollar, but the 
gold or silver thing we call a dollar is in no sense a standard ofa dollar. Itisa 
representative of it. © These cases have been heard before a full court, 
and they have received our most careful consideration. 
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This decision is a second proclamation ofemancipation. This decision 
declares distinctly that Congress has discretionary control over the 
whole subject of money. That the gold or silver thing we call a dollar 
is in no sense a standard of a dollar. That intrinsic or commodity value 
has nothing to do with American money. This decision liberates the 
people from bondage to the money-kings, when they shall elect men for 
law-makers who are not bullionists or bankers, or the attorneys of bul- 
lionists or bankers. 

The changing or fluctuating intrinsic or commodity value of the 
metals makes them unfit for money. It causes a shrinkage of the vol- 
ume of money in this country, as it is drawn to other nations, in con- 
sequenceof foreign wars. Our people are unnecessarily forced to suffer 
because of financial disturbances in other countries. This is a sufficient 
reason why the metals are unfit for American money. This is a suffi- 
cient reason why the American people should not be chained to the in- 
stitutions of monarchical governments. Our American laboring classes 
and producers of wealth should not be crushed to a level with the pau- 
pers, serfs, and slaves of other countries. We are developing individu- 
ality of intelligence. Weare educating the masses to an intelligent self- 
reliance to assume the responsibilties of citizens of a republican form 
of government, to a higher equality of manhood, to a higher social, 
moral, and religious civilization. 

We can not afford to copy the follies, fashions, creeds, crafts, aris- 

ies, laws, and barbarisms which have dwarfed the humanity of 
other nations. Another reason why the metals are unfit for our Amer- 
ican money is because there is no probability or possibility of a discov- 
ery of these metals equal to the increase of our population and the in- 
creasing demands of our civilization. We now have about $700,000,000 
of gold and silver money, about $360,000,000 of national-bank paper, 
aud 8346, 681,016 of greenback paper money. If our money were lim- 
ited to the metals we would have only about one-half of our present 
circulating currency. The national interest-bearing debt must be per- 
petuated and the people forced to pay interest to bondholders and bank- 
ers in the future as in the past, or some other money must take the 
place of national-bank money, or else a ruinous contraction of the vol- 
ume of money. The great question must be settled in the immediate 
future. Shall we use that money which gives freedom and prosperity 
to the American people? 

Legal-tender certificates issued upon bullion would be a much cheaper 
and better money than the coins. The certificates would be much more 
convenient in use, would save the expense of coi , the wear and 

of the coins. The bullion could be stored near the places where 
it would be purchased. This would save the $10,000 for each million 
in transferring from California to New York. The Government credit 
might be sustained just as well by storing the bullion in California as 
in New York. The issuing of legal-tender money upon all of the 
wealth and all of the credit of the Government would be in accordance 
with the philosophy of Franklin and Jefferson. 

With the statistics herewith presented we prove that standard silver 
dollars are 12 per cent. cheaper to the people than gold and that green- 
backs are 88 per cent. cheaper than silver and 100 per cent. cheaperthan 
gold; that as the intrinsic or commodity value is taken from money itis 
less liable to be drawn from its proper sphere of usefulness and is better 
adapted to perform all the functions of money and give more 
nent prosperity to the American people. Again we say, that money is 
best which performs all the functions of money, is most convenient in 
use, least liable to outside influences causing inflation or contraction, 


and is cheapest to the producers of wealth and tax-payers. When the | In the 


difference in cost is sufficient to load the entire population with a per- 
petual interest-bearing debt sufficient to absorb a portion of the 
products of industry, then the question of the material which shall be 
used for currency and whether privileged capitalists shall be allowed 


to issue such currency and control the volume and value thereof becomes | 13 lati 


a question of freedom or slavery. 

We say in conclusion, that while the people desire any metal money, 
we would supply them with the cheapest; that as bullion value adds 
nothing to the value of money, so the greater the value of the bullion 
used the greater the loss to the people without any compensation; that 
the increase of the volume of money causes prosperity; that while the 
capitalistic classes control legislation in the interest of money specu- 
lators, and prevent the increase of money by issuing more green 
we would sey to sence a, y gear ine metals in order to 
supply the people with money, which is absolutely necessary to give 
8 that although the volume of money has been increased 
over 8500, 000, 000 within the last five years, and greater prosperi 
caused by such increase, yet the rapid increase of population and busi- 
ness has been such as to demand a much larger increase of the volume 
of money. The argument used against greenback money is that the 
holder of money wants security in commodity valueif the Government 
should break down. But the man who is afraid of the failure of the 
Government loses in the purchase of the bullion all that he anticipates 
that he might lose by the breaking up of the Government. Every ar- 
gument the greenback money when analyzed is an impeachment 
of the integrity and capacity of the people for self-government. 

We have shown that the purchase of bullion, the expense of coinage 
and storage, the cartage, and wear of the coins, may all be saved to the 


American people by using that currency adapted to the demands of our 


modern civilization. We have learned by twenty years’ experience 
that the greenback performs all the functions of money better than the 
metals and saves to the people the immense cost pertaining to the pur- 
chase and use of the metals. The metal coins have accumulated in 
such quantities as to show the absolute absurdity of intelligent people 
of our American civilization being chained to the barter trade and bar- 
barous methods ofa barbarous age. There is $700,000,000 of idle com- 
modity value now in the gold and silver coins. Five per cent. annual 
interest upon bonds to purchase such bullion would cost the people 
$35,000,000 annually in interest to sustain such criminal barbarism. 
All this in contempt of twenty years’ experience and the decisions of 
the courts. Let all the officers of the Government be paid in this 
honest money. If they can not afford to handle it, then stop mak- 
ing it, and stop deceiving the people about that kind of “honest money 
that nobody wants. 

According to the Secretary’s report it costs $10,000 to move each mill- 
ion of silver dollars. Let hard-money creditors and Government offi- 
cers who ridicule greenback paper money be compelled to haul off from 
the Government safes and vaults these thousands of tons of commodity 
value. Let modern idolaters furnish storage for their barter trade. 
Let specie-basis men and metal worshipers who cursed this land with 
hard times by destroying the people's money and shrinking the volume 
of money under the false pretense of specie resumption now unload that 
commodity that they taxed the people to purchase. 

I make the following extract from my speech of June 19, 1882: 


We have the rt of the Director of the Mint, page 36, showing the Toral of 
e fiscal year 


expenditures $3,750, a loss 
to the Government of $2,754.63. The Helena assay office earnings were $2,551.71, 
and the expenditures were $25,163.31, a loss to the Government of $22,611.60, 


taught the le to worship as God's money continue to accumulate in the 
Trensury—$25,000,000 of minor coins and over $250,000,000 of gold and silver. 


I quote the following from the report of the Director of the Mint: 


Of the $27,772,075 coined during the year, $12,025,783 had not at the close of the 
year been called for or moved from the mints, and of the total standard-dollar 
coinage there were still in the mints $35,365,672. 


From the monthly statement of assets and liabilities the following 
table exhibits the coinage, movement, and circulation, by periods of 
six months each, from July 1, 1882, to October 1, 1882: 

Comparative statement of the coinage, and circulation of standard silver 


movement, 
rs at the end of each siz months from July 1, 1881, to July 1, 1882, and for the 
three months ending September 30, 1882. 


Total eoinage . . 801, 372, 705 | $105,380, 980 | $119, 144,780 | $126, 029, 880 
Held for — of | 
outstand- 
— ——ů— 39,110,729 
For distribution 483, 993 | 022, 
Total in Treasury 722 | 69,589,937 87, 816 649 
— 8 | S3, 79L 043 | Bi, 980; 964 | 2 


l 

Gold. Silver. Total, 
$15, 000 . . . 815, 000 
060,000 | $7,300,000 | S. 380, 000 
200, 000 750,000 | 18, 950,000 
300, 000 | 17,160,000 | 20, 460, 000 
wd 000, 000 70,000 | 4,070,000 
$ 700,000 | 1,300,000 3. 000, 000 
———— cases | sesssscesasareeero| 5,000 5,000 
Montana 2,330,000 | 2,630,000 | 4,960,000 
Nevada. 2,250,000 7, 000, 000 9,310,000 
New Mexico 185,000 275, 000 460, 000 
North Carolina. Dee 115, 000 
AOI 1. 100, 000 1,150, 000 
South Carolina. 35, 000 |... 35,000 
Tennessee. 5,000 5,000 
— 145, 000 6, 545, 000 
Virginia. 10, 000 10, 000 
120,000 120, 000 
Wyoming.... 5,000 |.. 5, 000 
000 77, 700, 000 
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Coinage and circulation of gold and silver. total of coin and bullion be to the United States and awaiting 
— ‘of gold, $563,631,456, and of silver, ,953,335, a total of $73,584,791. 
Gia Silver. State of circulation July 1, 1882. 


$00, 882, 16 | $109, 978, 200 | In Treas-| In banks, | > aroni] ‘Total. 
$56, 541, 887 
Total. ah EART „„ 3, 230, 908 
Less excess of exports over imports*... 2,031, 012 119 144780 
Circulation October 1. 1882. 512,191,036 | 206,609,770 | 718, 800, 806 N 
9 * 
. ̃˙ v— ů ulꝛnA ]⅛ Pad ̃——— —— E 66, 096, 710 
Sa son ports for July and August, only New York and San Francisco for Septem- 288.050.000 
9 
7,047, 247 


Besides this amount of 5 there was in the mints and assa; 
offices on the Ist of October, October, 1 E48 450, mrchased Tor coinage, gold bullion of 1, 020, 372, 577 | 1,543, 710, 432 
the value, approximately, ‘of 440,420, et alters silver bullion costing $3,343,565, 


Coinage executed during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1882. 


Philadelphia, | San Francisco. | Carson. | New Orleans. 
Denomination. — — —— eä — 


st 
288 


L 
EEEE! | Reasss 
sags 888888 


eo 59,413, 
SS 


46,965,725 | GAA, TOT 28. .... ...... eee. 46, 865,725 | 644,757 75 
66, 236,475 | 71,885,584 00 | 13,900,000 | 39,850,000 00 | 848,383 | 1,546,310 00 408,170 | 5,050,700 00 85, 958,028 | 117, $41, 594 00 


Table showing the total paper and specie circulation in each of the countries of the the amount in banks and national and the 
of ews of world, of specie in an treasuries, 


o 
ao pa h 
gd 3 = 38 5 : o 
8 A SAFE 58 33 
Countries. 4 RES Bane — = 
É 1 2222 £ Spg 
8 8 g 22 
i £ $ E 2 È 
50,155, 78&.| $1,566,659,668 | $334,110,085 | $1, 232,549,583 | 24.57 
35, 246, 562 888, 292, 764 149, 825, 096 738, 467, 668 20. 95 
4.506.563 | 55,163,162 9,046,000 | 44,117,102 10.66 
252.541.210 1, 070. 874.80 25,028,648 | 1,045,846,232 | 4.14 
$7,321,186 1, 900. 101.65 414,813,944 | 1,575.877,681 | 42.21 
5,536, 654 226, 855,719 18, 998, 816 207, 856, 903 37.54 
2,846, 102 51, 323, 964 7, 528, 475 43,795, 489 15. 38 
1,979,423 | 20, 125, 356 1,800,000 | 18,325,356 | 9.24 
16,625,860 | 262,573, 457 27.711.847 | 234,861,610 | 14.13 
4,550,699 | 65,023,360 9,508,169 | 85.515,11 11.99 
45,234,061 | SISMI, | 134,680,387 | 694,254,654 | 15:13 
35,839,428 | 384,741,535 | 85, 650, 400 091,135 | 8.35 
6, 479, 168 59, 489, 563 15, 215, 887 44, 273, 676 6. 88- 
V 
9,557, 279 r 51, 500, 000 5.39 
2, 891, 600 2, 855, 647 |. 2, 855, 7 0. 98 
2,540, 000 43, 101,756 |... 43, 101,756 16. 96 
8,000, 000 6, 395, 343 6,195,343 2. 06. 
11.108. 2 138. 155, 4 . . 188.155,45 186.84 
3.050.000 14.980, 838 13,098,820 4.29 
2, 675,245 11, 250, 900 |.. 11, 250, 900 4.20 
2,420,500 | 29,085,841 26,657,341 | 11.11 
2,325, 000 6,531, 517 6, 087, 910 2.62 
1,394, 516 69, 714. 884 45, 714, 884 33.51 
780, 757 38,077, 726 29, 985, 726 38. 39 
33, 623, 319 297, 802, 697 281, 908, 208 8.39 
2, 867, 626 27, 500, 748 21, 230,000 7.40 
5 1 ig 
572.000 4. 780, 000 4. 780, 000 8.53 


1,698, 986,763 8, 100, 676, 898 
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Statement of earnings and expenditures of the United States mints and assay offices for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1882. 
EARNINGS. 


Melting, ‘alloy, and ng hera bar charges.. 


a 
profits on E "Subsidiary silver. 
Profits on the manufacture of 


Nelter and refiner.........00-0000+.00000) . 
Grains on bullion shipped to the 


— 2 . . é „ eee e e . e 


of sale of old material 


Salaries of officers and clerks....... 
Wages of workmen... 
Contingent expenses, not indiud- 
— and loss on sweeps... 
g an expenses, 
not including wastage and loss 
on sweeps... 
5 of distributing silver 
Wastage ofthe operative re officers. 
Loss on sale of sweeps... 
pre pps of distributing 


Loss 0 on bullion shipped to the 


Minor coinage metal wasted...... 
Loss adjusting value of silver 


— - Q ALI E 2 2 . „ 


615,954 89 540,314 58 159, 578 79 


— — 


Includes $6,896.11 for fixtures and apparatus. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule on the point of order. 
Of course the amendment to be in order must avoid the three 
provisions of clause 3 of Rule XXI, so often referred to. 

It is very plain to the Chair that the p amendment would not 
reduce the number and salary of the officers in the United States; 
nor would it reduee the com: tion of any person paid out of the 
Treasury of the United States; nor would it reduce the amounts of 
money covered by the bill.“ 

As the Chair understands, the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HASEL- 
TINE] by his amendment proposes to pay just as many dollars, onl, 
dollars of another kind, as the bill appropriates. Therefore, altho 
argumentatively the gentleman might be able to show—the Chairdoes 
not for the moment attempt to controvert it, for it is not necessary—that 
it would be a saving to the Government, still it does not come within 
the provisions of the rule. The Chair therefore sustains the point of 


order. 
Mr. HASELTINE. Task e to print some statistics in the 
Record in connection with subject. 

There was no objection, and leave was granted accordingly. [See 


2816. 

PSr ELTINE. Upon this matter, however, I desire to take an 
naai Dora te daci of tha Chote 

The CHAIRMAN. An a being taken from the decision of the 
Chair, the question is, Shall the decision of the Chair stand as the judg- 
ment of the committee? 

The question being taken, it was decided in the affirmative. 

So the decision of the Chair was sustained. 

Mr. BEACH. I submit the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


At the end of the bill insert another section, as follows: 

aioe oa The compensation of members of the House of — 
from Territories, heads of Departmen! cl 

plovés anda all other persons ——_ in Sree bill except 1 of President 


the 
such reduction to commence on and from the 4th day of March, 
ucted on yt by the proper disbursing officer at the time of 


pa: 


Mr. ELLIS, I suggest an amendment to the amendment, so as to 


make it apply only to the gentleman from New York [Mr. BEACH] 
who offers the proposition. 


Mr. CANNON. For the purpose of limiting debate, I move that 
the committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee y rose; ana” Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan, 
having taken the chair as § pore, Mr. ROBINSON, of Mas- 
sach rted that the amien ot of the ‘the Whole House on the state 
of the Union had under consideration the bill (H. R. 7482) making 
appropriations for the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of 
the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, and for other 

and had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. CANNON. I move that the House resolve itself into Commit- 
tee of the Whole to resume the consideration of the legislative a peo- 
priation bill; and pending that motion I move that all debate in 
mittee of the Whole upon the bill and all amendments pending or ea 
be offered be limited to one minute. 

Mr. BEACH. I move to amend so as to make the time fifteen min- 


utes. 

Mr. CANNON. I call the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The amendment of Mr. BEACH was not to. 

Aise of Mr. CANNON that debate be limited to one minute was 
to. 

The question then on the motion of Mr. CANNoN, that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole, it was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself in Committee of the Whole, 
Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts, in the chair, and resumed the con- 
sideration of the . 6 tive, executive, and Judicial appropriation bill. 

The bate on all amendments offered or to be offered 
has by order of the House been limited to one minute. 

Mr. BEACH. Mr. paman i follo the lines of this bill as 
they have been read from the desk, I have greatly surprised at 
the exorbitant salaries paid by the Government to its various officers 
and employés. Accustomed as I am to the more moderate compen- 
sation paid by private individuals in the conduct of their affairs, I have 
no hesitation in saying that service equally efficient in all respects could 
be obtained by the Government at one-half the present cost. 

The proposition reported by the Committee on Appropriations, and 
which was just voted down, looking to a full day’s service by these em- 
ployés and seeking to secure a faithful performance of their official duty, 
was a step in the rightdirection. But even that did not go far enough. 
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It left the real trouble in this matter untouched. I do not believe, sir, 


that we can ever have a true civil-service reform until this great dis- 
parity between the wages paid by the Government and those paid by 
private individuals is removed. Why, sir, there are thousands of clerks 
scattered throughout this country—young men who are graduates of 
classical or commercial colleges—men who are experts as accountants, 
capable and efficient in all respects, working from ten to sixteen hours 
per day and receiving $600, $700, or $800 a year in positions similar to 
those wherein the Government pays fifteen hundred, two thousand, and 
twenty-five hundred dollars. Underthe 8 of this bill ordinary 
laborers are paid six and seven hundred dollars a year. Their work is 
light and their day short, while outside laborers, at what are called 
catch jobs, get only a dollar and a half fora full day of hard work. 

I am told, Mr. Chairman, that the car-drivers of this city get $1.33 
for sixteen hours of labor. 

Now, what is the effect of this great disparity in compensation? It 
attracts to the public service a class of men whose only aim is to see 
how much they can get in pay and how little they can do in work. In 
other words, it creates quasi-sinecure positions, the scramble for which 
has become a disgrace to our institutions. I can see no good reason why 
the Government should pay more for its work than private individuals. 
In fact it should get its service cheaper, for it is a sure and prompt pay- 
master. 

I think the time has come for a reform in this branch of the public 
service. I have offered this amendment in the hope that we may enter 
upon a gradual reduction of salaries and keep on in the good until 
they are brought to the level of those paid by business men throughont 
the country. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

The question being taken on agreeing to the amendment of Mr. BEACH, 
there were—ayes 4, noes 76. 

Mr. BEACH. No quorum has voted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. BEACH] 
makes the point that no quorum has voted. The Chair appoints as 
tellers the gentleman from New York, Mr. BEACH, and the gentleman 


from Illinois, Mr. CANNON. : 
Mr. ELLIS. I wish to that these four gentlemen who have 
voted in favor of this p ition might return the excess of theirsalary 


to the conscience fund. [Laughter]. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported —ayes 8, noes 
109. 

So the amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. STEELE. I move to amend by adding to the bill the proviso 
which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Provided, That the words or who intentionally deserted" in section 4 ofan act 
approved August 7, 1882, for the relief of certain soldiers from the charge of deser- 
tion, shall be stricken out. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I make a point of order on that amendment. 

Mr. STEELE. I wish to be heard on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to hear the gentleman very 
briefly. 

Mr STEELE. I would like the attention of gentlemen while I ex- 
plain why this amendment is not subject to a point of order; and I hope 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN ] will withdraw the point. 

At the last session of Congress we passed a bill relieving from the 
charge of desertion men who had served till the close of the war or 
men who were sick in hospital and not able to rt to their companies 
at the time of the muster-out. That law took that class of men 
the of desertion. It also provided where men had leaves of ab- 
sence and had gone home and the charge of desertion had been made 
against them and they came back and served faithfully to the close of 
the war and received an honorable discharge they should also be re- 
lieved from the charge of desertion. To that House bill, which was 
passed unanimously, the Senate added the words or who intentionally 
deserted, leaving to the Secretary of War to decide only the question 
as to men’s intention. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to call the gentleman’s 
attention to the point of order. 

Mr. STEELE. Certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is not addressing the Chair on 
the point of order. 

Mr. STEELE. But I am getting in my words all the same. I ask 
the gentleman to withdraw his point of order. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Mr. Chairman, it is no time now during the rush 
of a general appropriation bill to consider such important questions, 
and therefore I adhere to my point of order. If it bea meritorious mat- 
ter it can be considered in a separate measure. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. CANNON. Now, let us go back to lines 1621 and 1622, which 
I ask the Clerk to read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For rent of office rooms, $720. 

Mr. CANNON. I move to strike those lines out for the reason the 
rooms for which rent is provided are no longer occuvied. 

The motion was agreed to. 


Mr. CANNON. I now move that necessary clerical corrections not 
making any substantial change he to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Iask now that we return to the matters which by 
consent were passed over. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the first paragraph passed 
over. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For Botanic Garden: For superintendent, $1,800; for assistants and laborers, 
under the direction of the Library Committee of Congress, $9,900; in all, $11,700. 

The CHAIMAN, The pending question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. LE FEVRE] to strike out what has been read, 
and when last under consideration the committee were dividing by tell- 
ers, no quorum having voted. The tellers will resume their places, and 
the vote on the motion to strike out will be again taken. 

Mr. LE FEVRE. I withdraw the motion to strike out and will move 
a substitute for the pending section. 

To CHAIRMAN. Without objection the Chair will allow that to 
one. 

Mr. ROBESON. Is that in order? As I understand the question 
we were voting on the motion to strike out that clause when it was 
passed over. On a division by tellers the majority voted against 
it. Next morning the gentleman came in and asked it should be passed 
over. Now, does that give him the right to offer another amendment? 

Mr. LEFEVRE. I did not ask it, but on the contrary it was pro- 
posed we should pass it over, and when the consideration of the bill 
was concluded we should recur to it and take a vote on it. Inow with- 
draw my motion to strike out and submita substitute for this paragraph. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. The RECORD will show what was done. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is having the RECORD looked up. 

Mr. LEFEVRE. The gentleman from Illinois can decide the matter. 

Mr. CANNON. Let us see what the RECORD says, because so many 
things have been said and done since this bill was under consideration, 
the better way I think is to find from the RECORD exactly what the 
order of the committee was. 

Mr. ROBESON. Les, let us know what was done when this para- 


graph rt or over. 

Mr. A’ S. It was passed over by agreement, and the gentleman 
from Ohio has now all the rights he then had in reference to moving 
an amendment. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The whole subject was passed over informally and 
the paragraph is now before the committee as it was then. 

Mr. ROBESON rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks debate is not necessary, as the 
RECORD will show in a moment. The Clerk will now read from the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the order which was made. On the evening 
of the 8th of the month the committee found itself without a quorum, 
whereupon the committee rose and the House adjourned; and on the 
12th of February the consideration of the bill was resumed, and the 
Clerk will now read what was done at the time the subject came up. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole and resumes 
the consideration of the bill (H. R. 7482) making appropriations for the legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1881. and for other purposes. At the time the bill was last under 
consideration pending motion was one by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LE 
Fevne] to strike out the clause in relation te the Botanic Garden. On the vote 
by tellers upon that motion no quorum a The tellers will now resume 
their station and the committee will proceed to vote. 

Mr. Lr Feves. I am willing, if there can be unanimous consent, that that 
paragraph of the bill shall be passed over until later on. The gentleman from 

a [Mr. BLACKBURN], who takes a great interest in the matter, is not 


Mr. Canyon. Let that be done. 

Mr. Ronhrsox. Leaving the matter to stand exactly in the position it now is. 

Mr. Le Fevers. I ask unanimous consent to pass over the paragraph 
until the consideration of the bill has been concluded, and then to return to it. 

There was no objection, and it was so ord 

Mr. ROBESON. I withdraw my point of order. 

Mr. LEFEVRE. I will now ask the Clerk to read my amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

From and after the pamago ot this act the Botanic and Monumental Gardens 

with 


shall be consolidated t of the Agricultural Department and shall be un- 


der the control and direction of the Commissioner of Agriculture, and the sum 


of $25,000 is herewith appropriated for the pay of a superintendent and other 
employés and all expenses necessary for the economical maintenance of the 
same. The t of said consolidated garden shall be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and consent of the and shall re- 
ceive a salary of $2,000 per annum, payable from the sum herewith appropriated. 
And all laws and parts of laws in conflict with this provision are hereby re- 


Mr. BLACKBURN. I make the point of order against that amend- 

ment. 
a CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman on his point 

0 er. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. It changes the law and does not on its face re- 
trench expenditures. 
Mr. VANCE. Does not the point of order come too late? 

Mr. LE FEVRE. The point of order is not good 

Mr. BLACKBURN. This is not the amendment, I understand, that 
was submitted before. 


SO Le TE 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s objection is entirely in time. 
Mr. BLACKBURN, Then I rest upon the point of order, Mr. Chair- 


man. 

Mr. LEFEVRE. The legislative bill provides an appropriation of 
$11,500 for the Botanic Garden. The sundry civil bill will contain an 
item of $10,000, making $21,000 in all. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. You must show the reduction here. 

Mr. HOOKER. I wish to ask if this discussion is upon the point of 
order? 

The CHAIRMAN. Entirely so. 

Mr. LEFEVRE. These sums aggregate, as I have said, $21,500 for 
the Botanic Garden. Now, forthe agricultural ‘or almost the 
same items are provided for in the agricultural bill—we appropriated 
$17,500; and for the monumental garden the amount is not included, 
but is about $12,000 more. Now we propose to consolidate these three 
gardens, for which provision is made here, as I have said, in these differ- 
ent bills, amounting to $50,000, whereas this proposed amendment, if 
they are consolidated, provides only $25,000, making a direct saving to 
the Government of about $25,000 or $30,000. Therefore the point of 
order of the gentleman from Kentucky can not be 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I submit to the Chair w. er the amendment 
on its face offers a retrenchment of expenditures. The suggestions of 
the gentleman from Ohio are altogether guess-work. I say so far as this 
bill is concerned to which the amendment is offered, that the amend- 
ment proposes to increase the expenditures over and above the amount 
recommended by the bill. 

Now, if a mathematical calculation is to be made as to the amount 
of the saving which the gentleman claims, I insist that it shall be made 
so that the Chair can be entirely satisfied that this amendment upon its 
face conforms to the rule. It changes the existing law. It does not so 
far as this bill is concerned reduce, but on the contrary it positively in- 
creases the expenditures; and if it reduces anything it must be found 
by a very elaborate mathematical calculation, which I insist shall be 
made to the satisfaction of the Chair. 

Mr. ROBESON. And under the provisions of some other bill. 

Mr. LEFEVRE. That can easily be done. I holdin my hand the 
agricultural bill, which appropriates 817,500 - 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I reply further to the gentleman’s statement 
that there is not a single appropriation bill yet passed into a law. 

Mr. LE FEVRE. This bill become the law. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. That is the only exception, the agricultural bill. 

Mr. LE FEVRE. This appropriates .$17,500 for the agricultural 
garden. The bill under consideration, the legislative appropriation 
bill, proposes to appropriate for the Botanic Garden $11,500. Now, 
then, if the consolidation of all of these three gardens is made we pro- 
pose to appropriate only $25,000 for them all. And further I should 
have said that in the sundry civil bill, which is before the Committee 
on Appropriations, the gentleman will find that they have reported an 
appropriation of $10,000 again for the Botanic Garden. They also pro- 
vide for the monumental garden from $12,000 to $15,000. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I want to say in reply to the gentleman’sstate- 
ment as to the point of order which I have made, that the agricultural 
bill is a law, $17,500 have been passed into a law. Now he proposes 
an amendment here to appropriate $25,000 or more for a specific purpose. 
That certainly is not a retrenchment of expenditures. It isa largein- 
crease over the amount appropriated in this bill. He says further that 
the Committee on Appropriations have reported in thesundry civil bill 
$10,000 for the Botanic Garden. I desire to say to the gentleman that 
no such bill has been reported to this House. There is no such billin 
existence. No sundry civil bill has been finished in its consideration 
by the Committee on Appropriations, and neither the gentleman from 
Ohio, nor I, nor any other member of the Committee on Appropriations 
has any warrant or authority or right to say that that bill or any such 
appropriation bill, or any such provision in an appropriation bill, upon 
this or any other subject, will ever be brought into existence. 

Now, I insist upon the rule and the point of order under the rule. 
If $17,500 have been appropriated for that agricultural garden on the 
agricultural bill, and this amendment proposes to appropriate $25,000 
more, I insist that instead of being a decrease it is a positive increase 
and not a reduction, even upon its face. 

Mr. LEFEVRE. But if the gentleman will read the amendment 

Mr. VALENTINE. It only refers to this bill. 

Mr. LE FEVRE. If the gentleman will read the amendment, it 
strikes out all the amount appropriated for these different gardens. It 
proposes, in other words, & consolidation of them all. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. After all that I have but this to say: that I 
take it the rule only fairly construed, referring to an amendment, re- 
quires that it must show upon its face a retrenchment of expenditure, 
not in connection with other bills to pass or to be passed, but on the 
face of this bill to which the amendment is applicable. There isa 
continuous, unbroken chain of precedents in support of that position. 
Jam not aware that any occupant of that chair ever ruled otherwise, 
but always that there must be retrenchment of expenditure upon the 
face of the amendment and of the bill on which the amendment is 
proposed to be i It was done in the Forty-fourth Congress 
over and over again. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will suggest that the debate may be 
very much limited if gentlemen will take into account the clause of 
the rule under consideration. This amendment is in order if, being 
germane, even though changing existing law, it shall retrench expendi- 
tures by the reduction of the numberand salary of officers of the United 
States, by the reduction of the compensation of any person paid out of 
the Treasury of the United States, or by the reduction of the amount 
of money covered by the bill. 

Now, the Chair will suggest it will hardly be claimed by any one that 
this proposition reduces the amount of money covered by the bill. 
And further, the Chair does not understand it can be claimed that it 
reduces the compensation of any person paid out of the Treasury. We 
are brought back to the consideration of the other question, which is: 
ga 4 reduce the number or the salary of the officers of the United 

tates? 

Mr. BLACKBURN. It increases the salary from $1,800 to $2,000. 

Mr. LE FEVRE. The superintendent of the agricultural garden 
receives $2,000. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. But the superintendent of the Botanic Garden 
receives $1,800. 

Mr. LE FEVRE. And the superintendent of the monumental gar- 
den receives $1,800. 

Mr. ATHERTON. I rise to a question of order. I understand that 
this matter comes over by universal consent of the Committee of the 
Whole. I wish to inquire whether it was not under discussion, whether 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LE FEVRE] did not make a h on 
the subject, and whether the committee did not attempt to vote on it? 
And if so, I submit that it is too late now to make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has had the RECORD read, and it shows 
yery plainly the committee consented to turn back to this question. 
But this is not the same amendment. 

Mr. ATHERTON. If it is not the same amendment it is the same 
subject. And if it is now before the committee by reason of the ar- 
rangement arrived at, is it not now under discussion and therefore not 
subject to the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. But this amendment was not before the commit- 
tee at its former session. This is anew amendment, to which the point 
of order has been made. The question is whether the amendment re- 
duces the number of officers of the United States; that is all. 

Mr. LE FEVRE. It certainly does. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. I call the attention of the Chair to section 
1827 of the Revised Statutes, which is as follows: 

There shall be a superintendent, assistants, and two additional laborers in the 
Botanic Garden and ees: who shall be under the direction of the Joint 
Committee on the Library. 

That is the law now. 

Mr. LEFEVRE. This amendment repeals that law. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. I did not know that there was any repealing 
clause in the amendment. 

Mr. HOOKER. I desire to say a word on the point of order. The 
proposition of the gentleman from Ohio is to consolidate the Monu- 
mental Garden and the Botanic Garden with the agricultural garden. 
As I understand, the Agricultural Department exists now bylaw. The 
Monumental Garden exists by virtue of the same law. It has existed 
for years. And so the Botanic Garden exists by virtue of law. The 
proposition, therefore, of the gentleman frofn Ohio—and I call the at- 
tention of the Chair to this as the main point does undoubtedly change 
existing law, whatever may be said about the other point as to its re- 
trenching expenditures. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule on the point of order. 
The amendment has at the end of it a general clause repealing all laws 
or parts of laws in conflict with this proposition. Therefore the Chair 
thinks it reduces the number of officers employed by the United States. 
Consequently it comes within the provisions of the rule and is admis- 
sible. The Chair therefore overrules the point of order. 

Mr. VALENTINE. Is debate in order? 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is not in order. 

Mr. LE FEVRE. I yield what remains of my time to the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Cox]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has no time to yield. Debate is 
not in order. The question is on the amendment of the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. LE FEVRE]. ` 

The question being taken, there were—ayes 31, noes 96. 

Mr. RICE, of Missouri, and Mr. COX, of North Carolina. 


rum. , 

The CHAIRMAN. A quorum not having voted, the Chair will order 
tellers, and appoints the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. CANNON, and 
the gentleman from North Carolina, Mr. Cox. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 31, 
noes 124. 

So the amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. CANNON. There is a point of order not yet disposed of on an 
appeal from a decision of the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. Last evening an appeal was taken from the de- 
cision of the Chair. 

Mr. HOLMAN. 


No quo- 


I hope the proposition in connection with which 
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that appeal was taken will be reported to the committee before the ques- 
tion is submitted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to make a statement as to 
the condition of the matter. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Hol- 
MAN] at the session of yesterday, during the consideration of the pres- 
ent bill, offered an amendment, against which the point of order was 
made under clause 3 of Rule XXI. The Chair sustained the point of 
order. From the maling of the Chair the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
HOLMAN ] appealed, and the vote was to be taken by tellers, but, a quo- 
rum not being present, by unanimous consent the matter was laid over 
till a subsequent occasion. And the question will be determined now. 
The Clerk will read the amendment which was offered. 

The Clerk read Mr. HOLMAN’S proposed amendment, as follows: 


loyed in preparation. rding, or issu- 
ing of patents to grant 8 or to States for their benefit, for 
land to which such Le pnp aay? were not by law entitled to 
time expired within which by the ive laws makingsuch grants the rail- 
roads of such companies were required to be completed, until otherwise directed 
by Congress.” 

Mr. BLOUNT. I would like to know if it is in order to have read 
the opinion of the Chair from which the appeal was taken? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks if the opinion of the Chair was 
read the gentleman from Indiana might claim the privilege of repeat- 
ing his argument on the other side. The Chair will not ask the read- 
ing for his own sake. The question is, Shall the decision of the Chair 
stand as the judgment of the committee ? 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 120, noes 26. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Is that a quorum? 

The CHAIRMAN. It lacks one of a quorum. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The Chair can vote. 

The Chair would not vote on such a proposition 


Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. I vote in the negative. 

Mr. ATHERTON. It is too late for the gentleman from Illinois to 
vote. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. 
[ Laughter. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The ayes are 120 and the noes are 27. The ayes 
have it, and the decision of the Chair stands as the judgment of the 
committee. * 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I have not voted. Iam willing to 
vote now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has declared the question decided in 
the affirmative. But he will not hasten the matter if any one doubts 
the propriety of that declaration. [Cries of Regular order !” ] 

Mr. CANNON. I offer as an additional section to the bill a section 
which was in the last legislative appropriation bill and is usual in such 
bills, but which was omitted from this one. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 5. That all acts or parts of acts inconsistent or in conflict with the provis- 
ions of this act are hereby repealed. = 

Mr. HOLMAN. I should be very glad, before this amendment is 
voted on, if the gentleman in e of this bill [Mr. CAN NON] will 
explain the effect of this repealing clause. 

Mr. CANNON. It has been on every appropriation bill for the last 
five or six years. 

Mr. HOLMAN. It should not be here. 

Mr. CANNON, I think it should be, and I think the gentleman from 
Indiana is the sire of the section. 

I am not aware of any provision in this bill which 
is in conflict with any existing law. 

Mr. CANNON. Then the gentleman has not examined it; that is all. 

The CHAIRMAN, Debate is not in order at this time. 

The question was taken upon the amendment of Mr. CANNON; and 
upon a division there were—ayes 87, noes 8. 

So (no further count being called for) the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CANNON. I now move that the committee rise and report the 
bill and amendments to the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker, having resumed the 


Then I vote in the affirmative. 


chair, Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts, reported that the Committee of | Atki 


the Whole House on the state of the Union had had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 7482) making appropriations for the legislative, executive, 
and judicial expenses of the Government for the year ending June 30, 
1884, and for other purposes, and had directed him to report the same 
back to the House with sundry amendments, and recommended that 
the amendments be agreed to and the bill passed. 

Mr. CANNON. I now move the previous question on the bill and 
amendments. 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. CANNON moved to reconsider the vote by which the previous 
question was ordered; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will inquire whether it is desired to have 


separate votes on these amendments, or whether they can be voted on 


in gross. 

Mr. CANNON. I desire a separate vote on the section in reference 
to the hours of service by the clerks and employé¢sof the Departments. 

Mr. YOUNG. I will ask that the amendment be reported. 

The SPEAKER. It will be read when the time comes to vote upon it. 

Mr. HOLMAN. There are but few amendments to this bill, and I 
suggest that they be reported in their order, and those to which no ob- 
jection is made can be considered as passed nem. con., and separate votes 
can be taken on the others. 

Mr. CANNON. Iam content with that. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN ] sug- 
gests—and the Chair takes that to be in the form of an objection to 
yote upon these amendments in gross—that the amendments be read, 
and unless objection be made to them they be considered as passed. 
The Chair would suggest that it would take much less time if gentle- 
men would indicate the particular amendments on which separate votes 
are desired. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I want a separate vote on the amendment which 
changes the relations of certain clerks appropriated for in this bill. I 
think that amendment has the effect of increasing salaries. I am not 
able to indicate it at this moment. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman refers to the amendment which 
was offered last evening by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. CARPENTER]. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I refer to the amendment which transfers ce: 
clerks from one class to another. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman refer to what is known as the 
Carpenter amendment? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I believe that is the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there any other amendment on which a separate 
vote is desired? 

Mr. CANNON. I desire aseparate vote on the amendment which re- 
duces the number of internal-revenue collectors. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNoN]asks 
a separate vote on what is now section 4 of the bill, in relation to the 
hours of service in the De ents. 

Mr. CANNON. I will not insist on a separate vote on that. 

Mr, ATHERTON. I will call for a separate vote on that amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will then state that the vote will be 
taken on all the amendments reported from the Committee of the Whole, 
except the amendment known as section 4 of the bill; the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. CARPENTER] and adopted by 
the Committee of the Whole, relating to the pay of certainclerks, and 
also the amendment reducing the number of collectors of internal 
revenue. If a separate vote is not asked for on any other amendment, 
the Chair will put the question upon agreeing to all the amendments 
reported from the Committee of the Whole except the three indicated. 

There was no objection; and the amendments reported from the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, except the three indicated, were then agreed to. 

Mr. CANNON moved to reconsider the vote just taken; and also 
moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will now report the first amendment 
upon which a separate vote is asked. 

The Clerk read the amendment, as follows: 

On page 35 of the bill, after line 839, insert the following: 

“That from and after the 30th day of June next, 1883, there shall be no more 
than eighty-two collection districts; and it shall be the duty of the President, 
and he is hereby authorized and directed, to reduce the internal-revenue dis- 
tricts to not exceeding the number aforesaid, in the manner heretofore pro- 
vided by law.” 

The question was taken upon agreeing to the amendment; and upon 
a division there were—ayes 92, noes 84. 

Before the result of the vote was announ 

Mr. DUNNELL and Mr. STEELE called for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 137, nays 99, not vot- 
ing 55; as follows: 


YEAS—137. 
Aiken, Colerick, Forney, Jones, James K. 
Atherton, Converse, Fulkerson, Ki 
ns, Cook, Garrison Klotz 

ur, Covington, Geddes, Knott, 
Bayne, Cox, Samuel S. Gibson, Ladd, 

x Cox, William R. Godshalk, Latham, 

mt, vens, Hammond, N. J. Leedom, 
Beltzhoover, Culberson. Hardenbergh, Le Fevre, 
Berry. 4 Hardy, Lindsey, 
Blackburn, Davidson, Harris, Benj Mackey, 
Bı K Davis, Lowndes H. Harris, Henrys. Manning 
Blount, wes, Haseltine, Martin, 
Browne, De Motte, tch, McClure, 
Buchanan Deuster, Herbert, McKenzie, 
Caldwell, orf, Hewitt, G. W. McMillin, 
Carlisle. Dibrell, Hoblitzell, ills, 
Cassidy, Dingley, „ Money, 
Chapman, Dowd Holman Morrison, 
Clardy Denn Hooker. orse, 
Clark, Ellis, House, Doulton 
Clements, Ermentrout, Jadwin. Muldrow 
Cobb, Evins, Jones, George W. M 
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Mutchler, Richardson, J. S. Spark Van Voorhis, 
Neal, Ritchie, Spaulding, Wadsworth, 
Paul, Ross, Springer, Walker, 
Phel Scales, Stocks T, Washburn, 
P! s Scoville, Talbott, Wheeler, 
Prescott, Scranton Taylor, Jos. D, White, 
Randall, Shelley, Thompson, P.B. Whitthorne 
Reagan, Simonton, Town: „R. W. Willis, 
Singleton, Jas. W. Tucker, Wise, George D. 
Rice, Jobn B. Singleton, Otho R. Turner, Henry G. Wise, Morgan R. 
Rice, Theron M. Skinner, , Oscar 
ice, Wm, W. Smalls, Upson, 
ich, Smith, A. Herr Vance, 
NAYS—99. 
Aldrich, Farwell, Chas. B. L. a Shallenberger, 
Anderson, Farwell, Sewell S. rsh, Sherwin, 
Daag; Ford, 3 — Pietri A 
ham, George, Cook, Smi ich C. 
. — Hammond, John McKinley Speer, 
Bowman, Harmer, McLean, Jas. II. Spooner, 
Briggs, Haskell, Miles, Steele, 
Brumm, Hazelton, Miller, Stone, 
Buck, Heilman, Moore, Strait, 
Burrows, Jos. H. H > Morey, Thomas, 
Botia * Hill, Boro Tyler Amos 
Calkins, , eil, N 
Campbell Hitt, Page, pdegraff, 
— i Horr, Parker, rner, 
Carpenter, Houk, Peelle, Valentine, 
Caswell, Hiepbell, 8 A Loa 2 
Chace, u ettibone, an Horn, 
pdr — 3 Ranney, wae 
en, Jacobs, Ray Ward, 
Cutts, Jorgensen, Reed, Watson, 
Davis, George R. Joyce, Robeson, Webber, 
Deering, x n, Robinson, Geo. D. Williams, Chas, G. 
Doxey, Kelley, inson, Jas. S. Willits, 
Dunnell, Lewis, Young. 
Errett, Lord, Ryan, 
NOT VOTING—55. 
Armfield, Darrall, Jones, Phineas Robertson, 
Barr, „ Kenna, Robinson, Wm, E. 
Black, Dwight, 
Bland, Fisher, Lacey, Smith, J. Hyatt 
Bliss, Flower, Mason, Taylor, B. 
Bragg, Matson, ‘Thompson, Wm. G. 
Brewer, Grout, McLane, Robt. M. Warner, 
Buckner, uenther, Mosgrove, Wellborn, 
Burrows, Julius C. Gunter, Nolan, wo Th 
ý Oates, iams, Thomas 
— Henderson, Pacheco, ba hear ag < 
Candler, erndon, Payson, ‘ood, Benjam: 
Cornell, Hewitt, Abram S. Pound, Wood, Walter A. 
Crowley, u Richardson, D. P. 
So the amendment was agreed to. 


| The House 


The following pairs were announced from the Clerk’s desk: 
. Mason with Mr. HEWITT of New York. 
THOMPSON, of Iowa, with Mr. DucRo. 
GUENTHER with Mr. WILSON. 
CORNELL with Mr. BLAND. 
BARR with Mr. MATSON. 
West with Mr. WILLIAMS of Alabama. 
HENDERSON with Mr. McLANE of Maryland. 
HALL with Mr. FLOWER. 
FISHER with Mr. ROSECRANS. 
KETCHAM with Mr. WARNER. 
PAYSON with Mr. WELLBORN. 
LACEY with Mr. ARMFIELD. 
CROWLEY with Mr. CABELL. 
Poux with Mr. BRAGG. 
Burrows, of Michigan, with Mr. Kenna. 
JONES, of New Jersey, with Mr. BLAND. 
Mr, BREWER with Mr. BUCKNER. 
Mr. RICHARDSON, of New York, with Mr. HUTCHINS. 
Mr. JORGENSEN with Mr. KING. 
Mr. BRAGG. Mr. Speaker, on this vote I am paired with my col- 
e, Mr. Pounp. If he were present, I would vote ay.“ 
Mr. MATSON. Iam pai th the gentleman from P. Ivania 
pe ag 5 who was ed away a day or two since by the death of 
is son, he were present, I should vote for the amendment. 
The result of the vote was announced as above stated. 
Mr. HOLMAN moved to reconsider the vote just taken; and also 


PRRRRRSRRSRRRR EE 


in divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 93, noes 75. 
ent was agreed to. 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

Mr. ALDRICH, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
the committee had examined and found truly enrolled bills of the fol- 
lowing titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 7 
A bill | 532) for the relief of William S. Hansell & Sons; 


So the amen 


A bill (S. 1041) for the relief of E. P. Smith; and 
A bill (H. R. 1052) in relation to the Japanese indemnity fund. 
LEGISLATIVE, ETC., APPROPRIATION BILL, 


The next amendment on which a separate vote was demanded was 
read, as follows: + 


On page 93 insert as a new section the following : 
“SEC, 4. That hereafter it shall be the duty of the heads of the several Execu- 


tive Departments, in the interest of the public service, to require of all clerksand 
— = lords of whatever grade or in S De ents such 
urs oi 


partm 
bor as may be deemed necessary for the proper 1 aang of the public 
business, the same, however, not to be less than from the hour of 9a. m. tu 4 
p. m. each day, except Sundays and days declared public holida; 
ecutive order, from the Ist day of October to the Ist dayo Ap and from the 
hour of 9 a. m, to 5 p. m. from the lst day of April to the Ist day of October in 
each year. And all absence from the Departments on the part of said clerks or 
other employés in excess of such leave of absence as may be granted by the 
heads thereof, which shall not exceed thirty days in any one year except in case 
of sickness, shall be without pay.“ 


Mr. WASHBURN. In order that we may know how many civil- 


service reformers there are in this House I call for the yeas and nays 
on that amendment. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that this section was adopted 
A the Committee of the Whole in lieu of the original section 4 of the 


by law or ex- 


Mr. BELFORD. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. If this amend- 
ment be voted down will that action restore the fourth section as it 
originally stood? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is informed that the original section 4 
of the bill went out in Committee of the Whole upon a point of order; 
and the failure to insert this new section recommended by the Commit- 
tee of the Whole would not restore the original section. 

Mr. YOUNG. Is debate in order? 

The SPEAKER. It is not. 

Mr. YOUNG. Is amendment in order? 

The SPEAKER. It is not. 

Mr. HAZELTON. I rise to a parliamentary i ret 
infringement on the constitutional prerogatives o 
heads of Departments? 

The SPEAKER. That is nota parliamentary inquiry, in the opinion 
of the Chair. 

Mr. HAZELTON. Then I withdraw it. 
eon SPEAKER. The yeas and nays are not ordered, 21 only voting 

for. 

Mr. HAZELTON. Tellers on the yeas and nays. 

Tellers were not ordered, only 28 voting in favor thereof—not one-fifth 


of a quorum. 
Count the other side. 


Is not this an 
the President and 


Mr. WASHBURN. 

The SPEAKER. There is no other side. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 124, noes 31. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CANNON moved to reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 


The latter motion was to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time; and being en it was read the third time. 


oo I demand the previous question on the passage of 
e bill. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. On the passage of the bill the yeas and nays are 
required by a standing rule of the House. 

The vote was taken; and it was decided in the affirmative—yeas 169, 
nays 58, not voting 64 ; as follows: 


moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. Alken Sae : Seco <u) Glawell 4, den 
The latter motion was agreed to, i Aldrich, Chace, Ford. I 
The next amendment on which a separate vote was demanded was | Anderson, Clard Forney, Hoge, 
read, as follows: Barbour, Co! A Fulkerson, Horr, 
Bayne, x Garrison, Houk, 
On page 58, in the h relating to the office of Chief of Ordnance, strike | Bayoe. syer 2 sont Happen, 
out, in line 1419, “twelve clerks of class 1 ” and insert “twenty-two clerks of class Cullen, ` Godahalk Hub! 
1;” and, in lines 1419 and 1420, strike out “twelve clerks at $1,000 each” and insert Bisbee, * Curtin: Grou £ Humphrey, 
“two clerks at $1,000 each ;” so as to make the paragraph E Bliss, y Guenther, Jaco! 
“In the office of the Chief of Ordnance: Bowman, Davis, George R. Hammond, John Jadwin 
“One chief clerk at $2,000; three clerks of class 4; two clerks of class 3; two | Brewer Davis, Lowndes H. Hardenbergh, Jones, Geo. W. 
clerks of class 2; twenty-two clerks of class 1; two clerks at $1,000 each; two | B i Dawes, Hardy, Jorgensen, 
messengers; one t messenger; one laborer; in all, $44, 860,” Browne, Deering, Harmer,” = Joyce, 
oe 3 taken on agreeing to the amendment, there were 5 enn serine, > K elie ta 
ayes 3 ji Haskell, y 
Mr. HOLMAN called for tellers. Campbell, anell, Hazelton, 5 
The SPEAKER. As no quorum has voted the Chair will order tell- —.— er, 8 1 Ladd, 
ers, and appoints the gentleman from Indiana, Mr. HOLMAN, and the 88 Dine, —— I * 
gentleman from Ilinois, Mr. CANNON. - | Cassidy, Farwell, Chas. B. Hewitt, G. W. Lindsey, 
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. Shelley, Urner, it wi id- 

ToN Pettibone, Sher ria, Valen line, 2 — that it will apply only to the paragraph or clause under consid 

Meclure, Prescott, Singleton, J. W. Van Aernam, Mr. CANDLER. I desire to modify my amendment in the manner 

McCoid, Randall, Skinner, Van Horn, I now su 

Mokiniey mo ee ree eee The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment as modi- 

Lean, Jas. H. Reed, Smith, Dietrich C. Wait, fied. 

Panpi 1 7 — — The Clerk read as follows: 

1155 — : On all melada, trated melada, f sugar-cane juice, tank-bottoms, 
ees Bice . 8 Weahbum, concentrated molasses, and on all eset not above No. {3 Dut standard in 
Morey, Ritchie, Steele, Webber, color, 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

Morse, beson, Stone, Wheeler, And strike out from line 1042 to 1052, inclusive. 
Moulton, 5 Mr. KASSON. On this I believe all debate has been closed. 
2 S. Taylor, Joseph D. Williams, Chas. G $ ak k-n 5 = 
won oo 2 Thomas, 8 8 5 Mr. KELLEY. This is a proposition to strike out what the com- 
Norcross, Russell, Thompson, P. B. Wise, D., mittee has already adopted. 
Peas, Sele Townsend, Amos Wise, Morgen E. Te CHAIRMAN. What the committee has amended. 
Parker, Scranton, ee Mr. DUNNELL. Is it true that debate has been closed upon this 
Peelle, Shallenberger, pson, clause? 
NAYS—s. 13 ma e That is correct; from lines 1042 to 1053 debate 
0 Co A Holman, been closed. š 
Atkins. 5 Cox, uel S. House, imonton, Mr. HASKELL. Let the amendment be again reported. 
Beach, eee e TIES Be leton, Otho R. The amendment was again read. 
Blackburn, Davidson, To Ferre, ter, °° |. Mr. CANDLER. This is simply to make it applicable to the pend- 
Blount, Deuster, Mackey, Tal ing clause. 
a „ Lach oe To RW Mr. REAGAN. I will reserve my amendment until after action is 
Caldwell. 1 Dunn, Money, ` Turner, Henry G — upon the proposition of the gentleman from Massachusetts. 
Carlisle, Ellis, Morrison, er, HATRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
Cha; $ Hammond, N, J. Muldrow, t e, 8 by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 
Clark, Harris, S. Murch, Mis, Mr. REAGAN. I wi 4 
Clements, Hatch, Reagan Young. 5 ; will offer an amendment to the substitute to 
bb, Hill Richardson, J. S strike out 35 and insert 40 per cent.“ 
Cook, Hoblitzell Robertson Mr. GIBSON. Irise to a parliamentary inquiry. 
NOT VOTING—&. The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 
Armfield, Darrall, Jones, Phineas Phister, Mr. GIBSON. If the RECORD be correct I think this identical prop- 
Barr, Dezendorf, Kenna, Pound, osition of the gentleman from Massachusetts was offered by the gen- 
eee BI iene Rico, John p. 7. tleman from Maine [Mr. REED] and voted down in Committee of the 
Black, Fisher, Latham, Robinson, Wm. E. | Whole on yesterday. I ask the Clerk to read from the RECORD what 
Blanchard, Flower, Martin, I have marked. 
—.— 2 ; Mato, — Ey 2 The Clerk read as follows: 
Buckner, Gibson, McLane, Robt, M. Thompson, Wm. G Mr. REED. I offer the amendment I send to the desk. 
Burrows, Julius C, Gunter, Mills, ‘Warner, The Clerk read as follows 
Cabell, Mosgrove, Wellborn, “Strike out lines 1044 to 0 1052, inclusive, and insert the following: ‘ All sugars 
Henderson, Nolan, West, not above No. 13 Dutch standard in color; all tank-bottoms, sirups of cane- 
Camp, Hernd Oates, Williams, Thomas Juise or of beet-juice, melada, concentrated melada, concrete and concentrated 
8 2 S. Pacheco, 222 shall pay a duty of 35 per cent, ad valorem.” 
Crowley, Hutchins, Payson, Wood, Walter A. . : 3 Clerk will now report the amendment pro- 

‘ passed posed by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Durin ring the ral, pores The CHAIRMAN ‘Chair ald r the gentleman from 

e The Chair would inquire of the gentleman 
Pi e, Mr. oes 1 R N Massachusetts if this is the same amendment? 


Mr. BLANCHARD. I am paired. 

Mr. BRAGG. Iam paired with my colleague, Mr. POUND. 

The vote was then announced as above recorded. 

Mr. CANNON moved to reconsider the vote on the passage of the bill; 
and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. KELLEY. I move that the H resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Division. My object is to proceed to the 
business on the Speaker’s table. I make it plain. 

A MEMBER. bill. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Whisky bill if you like. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 161, noes 51. 

So the motion was agreed to. 


TARIFF. 


The House accordi resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. Bunno i 


of Mi in the 
chair, and resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 7313) to impose 
duties upon foreign oa ey and for other purposes. 
The CHAIRMAN. resumes the consideration of the 
tariff bill, and the Clerk x will report the pending paragraph. : 
The Clerk read as follows: 


SCHEDULE E—Sugar. 
All sugars not above No. 13 — standard in color shall pay duty on their 
8 1 as follows, na — 4 
All ot above No.’ 13 Dutch standard in color, all tank-bottoms, sirups 
of rage | —— peg beet-j melada, concentrated melada, concrete and 3 


po! not above 75°, shall pa, a duty of 1 
and twenty-five hundredths cents p per —— man for every ad 

or n ofa 
legree ine po 


dredths of a cent per pound a . 

Mr. REAGAN. I wish to offer an amendment as a substitute for 
the amendment of the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Is there not pending a point of order? 

Mr. GIBSON. I wish to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

TheCHAIRMAN. The Chair has been informed that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts desires to modify his motion to strike out and in- 


Mr. CANDLER. It is substantially the same. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will have to sustain the point of or- 
der and rule that the amendment could not be again entertained at this 


time. 

Mr. CANDLER. Then I will modify the amendment by making it 
36 per cent. 

Mr. REAGAN. I move my amendment as an amendment to the 
substitute to strike out 36 and insert 40.” 

The amendment to the substitute was not agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs upon the amendment of the 
i from Massachusetts to strike ont and insert what has been 


ho question was taken. 

Mr. CANDLER. Lask a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 24, noes 76. 
So the amendment was not to. 


The Clerk ed to read the bill. 

Mr. REAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I submit the following amendment 
to this clause. 

The CHAIRMAN. To the clause which has just been read? 

Mr. REAGAN. To the pending clause. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out Schedule E,” from line 1042 to line 1075, inclusive, and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“That all — or tank-bottoms, sirup of cane-juice or beet-juice, melada, 


concentrated melada 


Mr. KASSON. I make the point of order now, Mr. Chairman, that 
it is not in order to move to strike out a paragraph of this bill which 
has not yet been reached. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will have to hold that the point of 


order is 
GAN. Then I will withdraw the amendment and offer it 


Mr. 
hereafter. 
Mr. ROBERTSON. I desire to offer an amendment in line 1045. 
Mr. HASKELL. I make the point of order that we have passed 
from that h. a 4 
e ie 


U 
The CHA tleman from Texas 


à Chair recognized gen 
upon his statement that the amendment he offered was to the clause 
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under consideration. The Chair will recognize the gentleman from 
Louisiana for the same p 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I move, after the word ‘‘tank-bottoms,’’ in line 
1045, to insert the words s inings.’’ I desire to state, sir 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate upon this clause is exhausted by order of 
the House. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Would it be in order to move to strike out the 
last word, in order to be heard? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Debate has been closed upon the whole para- 


h. 5 
othe CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
proposed by the gentleman from Louisiana. 

The amendment was not agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

All sugars above No. 13 Dutch standard in color shall be classified by the 
Dutch standard of color and pay duty as follows, namely: 

Allsugarsabove No, 13and not above No. 16 Dutch standard, 3 cents per pound; 
all sugar above No. 16 and not above No, 20 Dutch standard, 3.40 cents per pound. 

Mr. BAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out, in line 1057, 3 
cents per pound and insert 24 cents per pound. 

Mr. HASKELL. There is no such rating. 

Mr. BAYNE. Yes; in line 1057 I move to amend by making it 2} 
cents a pound in place of 3. 

The CHAIRMAN. Where does the gentleman desire the amend- 
ment to be inserted ? 

Mr. BAYNE. Inline 1057, after the word ‘‘standard,” strike out 3 
cents” and insert 2] cents. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment proposed 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was again read. 

Mr. BAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I want to say a word on this question. 
Yesterday, while the discussion was going on upon the proposition to 
make sugar free, my colleague from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] took 
occasion to criticise somewhat the position I took in favor of freesugar, 
and with some asperity he intimated his doubts as to the sanity of in- 
dividuals who should propose that sugar should come in free. Irefrained 
from replying to his criticism on that occasion, and do not propose to 
reply to it even now so far as that aspect of it is concerned, leaving those 
who know us both best to judge whether there beany tendencies in that 
direction in the composition of either of us. But at the conclusion of 
the gentleman’s speech he woke of the motives that might influence 
my action as being motives of revenge. That I repudiate; and I donot 
think anybody knowing anything about me would impute to me the 
motives the gentleman was so ready to ascribe. 

It is true that the representatives on the floor of this House of the 
section of the country that produces sugars have not cast a single vote 
for the protection of any interest ie ern of that section, with the 
exception of the gentleman on my left [Mr. DARRALL], who is a Re- 
publican, and the gentleman from Florida [Mr. BISBEE], who is also a 
Republican, and one or two others. With those exceptions, every gen- 
tleman representing the sugar-producing interest of the South has per- 
sistently voted against the protection of tig asl in the northern 
and western sections ofthe country. It bon ONET on a higher prin- 
ciple, and not from motives of retaliation, that I opposed the enormous 
duty on sugar. It might indeed be said that those who are willing to 
accept the doctrine of protection for themselves and yet deny it to others 
have violated a very rule; they have violated the golden rule itself. 
That is the attitude of the representatives of the sugar-producing in- 
terest, and they are sustained almost unanimously by the Democratic 
Representatives. 

To show this statement to be true, I desire to say that yesterday there 
were some five or six gentlemen who spoke in defense of the duty on 
sugar whose remarks well illustrate what I am stating. The gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER], a member of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, said he was not for protection, and proceeded—I quote his lan- 
guage: 

Of pig-iron we produce eight times as much as we import. Of su we im- 
Rreasury for $1 that it puts into tho pockote of the planter. “Your duty om Pi 
pwede $1 into the Treasury for every $ that the manufacturer of landers 
ol ns, 

Then the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ROBERTSON ] spoke as fol- 
lows: 


Mr, Chairman, although I represent one of the largest sugar producing-dis- 
tricts in the United States without exception, I do not take the ground in dis- 
cussing this k noon that I ask for protection to that industry. I represent 
three hund. su; Planters and at the same time 170,000 consumers, and in 
advocating a tariff upon sugar I ask for it simply and purely for reyenue only. 
5553 on the Republican side,] Gentlemen may laugh, but I will show 

y the bill of this committee that the sugar interests of Louisiana, which gen- 
tlemen upon both sides of this House seem to admit have been prot by 
this bill, have not been; that this bill is intended entirely to protect the interest 
of the refiners and the capitalists and slaughter the great producing interests 
of my State; and for that reason I have risen simply to protest against the abom- 
ination and frauds which seem attempted to be perpetrated by the Ways and 
Means Committee in introducing this bill. 


Mr. Kiyo, of Louisiana, said: 
Whenever a question has arisen for the reduction of duties where manufact- 


uring in were there was a or that effort was defeated. 
I do not wish to be understood as in any way favoring a protective tariff. Pro- 


tection per se is not what I should advocate. 
only, is what I would advocate. 
Mr, REAGAN, of Texas: 


Gentlemen say everybody uses tea and coffee. Everybody uses cotton and 
woolen clothes and everybody uses hats and shoes, and yet these protectionists 
per se want all those things poes for protection’s sake. Now, that is not 


A duty for revenue, and revenue 


my view of the authority whieh this Congress has under the Constitution of the 
United States. My view is that it isour province and duty to raise revenue, and 
that revenue should be by a tax on thi: not produced in this country 
as well as upon things which are produced in this country. 

Mr. HATCH, of Missouri: 

Istand upon this proposition, contending, as I have from the inning of 
this discussion, consistently and persistently, for a tariff fairly, equitably, and 
proportionately levied for revenue, and for revenue only. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois: 


Entertaining these sentiments, Iam an opponent to the principle of protec- 
tion, because I understand protection to be of a sectional nature, of a local nature. 
As I understand it, protection in its practical operations does not extend its 
benefits over the community at 1 ; it withdraws from the community at 
large in order to aggrandize and enrich certain classes, 

Mr. SPARKS, of Illinois: 


Now, sir, I think that the mildest form in which that declaration can be rea- 
sonably treated is to say that it was an unwarranted, reckless statement. I do 
not understand that any of these gentlemen have voted in favor of the doctrine 
of" pier sep poss on any vote given on this bill or elsewhere. Ivoted my- 
self against placing sugar on the list, as I would under the same circum- 
stances voteagainst putting any other article on thefree-list. I want this article, 
though itis known to be of universal use by all classes, to pay a fair and reason- 
able revenue duty—no more and no less. And that, sir, I understand to be all 
the power I have in the premises as a representative of the people under the 
Constitution. 

These gentlemen, some of whom come from the districts in which the 
sugar industry exists, and all of whom are Democrats, seek the protec- 
tion of this industry, and have stood against the protection of the in- 
dustry of any other section of the country, thus to my mind repudiat- 
ing in every way they can and in the most palpable and tangible way 
they can the principle of protection. I say, sir, that if the representa- 
tives of any section of the country desire that there shall not be pro- 
tection to the industries of their common country they have no right to 
come here and demand that protection for the special local industries 
which they represent. And when you couple with this the indisputa- 
ble proposition that the sugar-producing interest does not come within 
the theory of protection, as every man who understands that theory 
must know, you can readily see the inconsistency of gentlemen who 
Mr a high duty on sugar and low duties on the products of every other 

ustry. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. BRIGGS addressed the committee. [See Appendix. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time for debate upon the pending amend- 
ment has been exhausted. 

Mr. KASSON. I move to amend the amendment so as to make the 
rate of duty 2} cents per pound. I do not know that I shall insist on 
the amendment, but Po er it now for the papoa of calling the atten- 
aon i the coma ee to the 1 of doing the right thing, and 
only the right thing, in regard to this first grade of sugar above No. 13 
Dutch standard. 

That number is taken by general consent of the business of the coun- 
try as the standard between what may be called raw sugar and refined 
sugar. We here commence with the Dutch standard of color, upon 
which there should be an increased rate of duty over the rate imposed 
upon raw sugar, or sugar bélow No. 13 Dutch standard. The only 
question is how much increase there should be to represent the added 
labor and capital used in the process of refining. 

My own impression is that we have allowed a margin rather in favor 
of the refiner; that is to say, we have guarded the refining interest a little 
more by these rates than we have guarded the producing interest. Or, 
to put it differently, we have reduced the rates on sugars below No. 13 
Dutch standard more than we have reduced the rates upon sugars above 
No. 13 Dutch standard. 

I make these remarks for the two purposes of calling for a statement 
of the facts on the part of those in this House who are competent to do so. 
I refer especially to those here representing the refining interest, and 
also to direct the careful attention of ghe committee to the adjustment 
of this first rate on sugars above No. Y3 Dutch standard. 

I think the reduction proposed by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
on my left [Mr. BAYNE] may be too great. I think the rate proposed 
by the committee of 3 cents a pound may be too high a rate. We ought 
to adjust the rate with careful reference to the duty which we impose 
upon the raw material imported. I only desire to say this moch, and 
will leave my amendment pending for the purpose of hearing other gen- 
tlemen on the subject. 

Mr. DAWES. I rise to oppose the amendment, and I desire to im- 
prove this opportunity to consider some inferences which may perhaps 
be drawn from the debate on this bill yesterday with regard to the 
manufacturing interests and industries in the State of Ohio. 

My honorable and eloquent colleague from Cincinnati, in pleading for 
a tariff on sugar to be granted in part by favor of and at expense of our 
constituents in Ohio, says: 

We have protection npor the trace-chains used to haul the cane and grain to 
the mills to be ground. You have given protection to the workmen and 
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urers n that around the barrels and hogs- 
8 eee ow, to stand tere and refuse to protect those 
who work in the fields, who raise the cane, and who feed the mills, who make 
the r, would be gross injustice and at war with the policy to which this side 
of the House is thoroughly dedicated. 

To these p e I substantially agree; but in his earnestness for 
the principle tection and zeal for the protection of sugar especially, 
my colleague alsoarrainged New England for,lukewarmness in support 
of the sugar tariff, and he says: 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH, I do not want to disturb New England, although on sev- 
-eral successive nights she has not stood by the great industries of our section. 

Mr. Cuace. Is that whisky? 

I wish tosay to the House, and Louisiana may have notice, that there 
are no industries in the section of Ohio that I have the honor to repre- 
sent whose interests counsel any special favors to sugar. 

The le of Ohio, I will say also to the honorable gentleman from 
setts, who was curious on the subject and brought the matter 
into the RECORD, are, in my opinion, largely opposed to the whisky- 
bonded extension bill. They believe it wrong in principle and bad in 
policy. They ask no protection for the industry that manufactures 
whisky. The false and fatal policy of giving that industry special favors 
has already been pursued to a gross overproduction. Hence all these 
tears. The people of Ohio are for taxing the traffic in whisky and col- 
lecting the tax. They are not in favor of imposing taxes, and opposed 
to collecting them. The great moral principle of taxing small dealers 
in whisky in Ohio and making them pay their taxes has not been ob- 
literated by the great economic principle of taxing large dealers and 
excusing them from payment until it suits their convenience. The 
people of Ohio, if I correctly understand their views, do not believe in 
ion ing with whisky as a beverage in one way and whisky as a deluge 
in another way. Parties who deal in liquid damnation by the million 
gallons will get at their hands the same exact and equal justice accorded 
to parties who deal in it by the schoonerful. 

If this policy creates a business panic now they think that only em- 
hasizes the necessity for inaugurating it now to avert a greater panic 
ereafter, and for other reasons. I did not vote to place sugar on the 

free-list. I voted for the proposition to fix the duty at 1 cent per pound. 
I voted for that to concede some protection to the labor of poor freed- 
men, to avert social problems involved in disturbing that system of 
labor engaged in producing sugar, and to extend that degree of protec- 
tion to the plant established by this industry upon the uniform policy 
of our Government, pursued for many years, to give sugar protection. 
To the principle and policy of protection I make this concession. Our 
people are asking favors under that policy, and toa just and reasonable 
extent they expect to grant favors (o other interests and other indus- 
tries. For revenue only it is absurd to ask our people at this time to 
make concessions on sugar. It is surplus revenue we are now 

to get rid of. Where revenue can be reduced and burdens lightened 
by reducing the cost of prime necessities of life our people want that 
policy pursued. 

Sugar is a necessity of every household. Every one of the 150,000 
people I represent are to be benefited by cheaper sugar. On every ‘dol- 
lars’ worth they use they pay to-day about 30 cents into tha te public 
Treasury, where the money is not needed. Nearly $50,000,000 per an- 
num are thus contributed, largely from pockets of poor people, to a sur- 
plus revenue and an overflowing Treasury. A reduction of rate of duty 
on sugar will, the people believe, reduce the revenues and reduce the 
cost of sugar. 

Our people are rapidly becoming in favor of putting sugar on the free- 
list. That is the exact truth in the case. The honorable gentleman 
from Louisiana gives powerful impetus to that sentiment by using the 
language I quote: 


Mr. Ronzkrsox. Mr. Chairman, although I represent one of the largest sugar- 
producing districts inthe United States without exception, Ido not take the 
ground in iver this question Lema Lask for protection to 


that industry. I 
consumers, 


Our people will l bear a reasonable bordan for the protection 
of the labor of poor freedmen and for the protection of the sugarindus- 
try in the United States, but they will say not one cent for unn 
tribute to the United States Treasury. This is the logic of the cry for 
revenue only as applied by the wayfaring man to the tariff on sugar at 
the present time. 

; see the delivery of the foregoing remarks the five minutes ex- 
pired. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time for debate upon the pending amend- 
ment to the amendment has been exhausted. 

Mr. KASSON. I will withdraw it, and it can be renewed. 

Mr. DAWES renewed the amendment to the amendment, and con- 
-cluded his remarks as above. ] 

Mr. MULDROW. The most of us on this side of the House, Mr. 
‘Chairman, have stood here for some time professedly opposed to pro- 
tection as a principle. We have opposed the protection of the manu- 
factures of New England; we have opposed the eee of iron in 
Pennsylyania; the most of us opposed the pi of sumac in Vir- 
Einia. I do not very well see how those of us who have occupied that 


position can now favor protection for sugar in Louisiana. I think that 
the people of this country not only would like to see a reduction of 
the revenue, but would like to see that reduction made upon proper 
principles. In my judgment the proper principle for the reduction of 
revenue is by a decrease of taxation. 

It seems to me that a tax of from 1} to 3 and 4 and nearly 5 cents 
a pound on the people of this country for the protection of the sugar- 
producing interest is too much. You say, some of you, that the stand- 
ard by which the greatest amount of revenue can be derived from the 
importation of sugar has never been reached. That is because sugar 
is anecessary article of consumption, and no matter how high you make 
the tax on it the people will still be compelled to buy it. 

In my judgment those of us who advocate a tariff for revenue should 
either stand to our colors, no matter whether the interests of Massachu- 
setts, the interests of Pennsylvania, or the interests of Louisiana are con- 
cerned, or else we should haul down our flag and surrender to the protec- 
tion armies of Pennsylvania and New d. There is no consistency 
in advocating the principle of a tariff for revenue and then when any 

ial interest comes up here from different quarters deserting our 
principles and abandoning the ground which we profess to maintain. 

I for one am in favor of i imposing a tax on sugar for the purpose of 

revenue; but I am not in favor of taxing sugar any ape 
than I am in favor of taxing iron and machinery for the purpose of 
ing it protection. I repeat, we should be consistent and move 
all along the line in favor of a reduction of taxation, for that is what 
the people of this country demand, and that is what they are looking 
to this Congress to accomplish. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time for debateupon the amendment to the 
amendment has been exhausted. 


Mr. DAWES. I will withdraw the amendment for some other gen- 
tleman to renew. 
Mr. HORR. I renew the amendment to the amendment. 


Mr. Chairman, I understand this bill as reported by the Committee 


on Ways and Means reduces the taxation on sugar to the amount of 
about $11,000,000. 
Mr. CARLISLE. About eleven millions and a half. 


Mr. HORR. Now, Isubmit this is all the reduction that this indus- 
try should be called upon to stand. I submit it is taking from those 
engaged in this industry all that in good faith we should take. We must 
not forget that the men en: in this industry come into competition 
with the slave-holder of Cuba and the cooly labor of Demerara and 
Honduras, as I understand. 

Mr. KELLEY. Yes, and other countries. 

Mr. HORR. Now, at the last session of Congress I voted to keep the 
Chinese out of this country. I did so as a measure of protection to the 
laborers of the United States, and also, as I thought, in behalf of Ameri- 
can civilization. For thirty years my voice has been raised against 
slave labor; and I did all that I could to bring about the abolishment of 
that kind of labor in the United States. I received my inspiration from 
Massachusetts. Yet yesterday, here on the floor of the House, a Rep- 
resentative from the grand old city of Boston the cradle of liberty 
had read a letter claiming that slave labor is dearer than free labor. 
Shades of Sumnerand Garrison! Thinkofthat! [Laughter.] 

Why, Mr. Chairman, it cost the blood of 500,000 men to wash from 
the Constitution of this country and the statutes of the different States 
those clauses and statutes which enabled men to enslave their fellow- 
men, and thereby made all men free in this country. And now are 
we who believed that this ought to have been done, are we to array our- 
selves in behalf of slave labor when it comes in competition with the 
labor of the very men whose shackles we worked so hard to unloose? 
Is that justice? For one I can not do such a thing. 

I know that a great deal of sport has been made at the expense of our 
friends on the Democratic side of the House, who have been voting most 
of the time wrong on this tariff question. But for one I rejoice to see 
them vote right even when it is in their interest to vote right. [Laugh- 
ter.] I am glad to have their eyes opened even if it has to be done by 
way of their pockets. [Laughter. ] 

Now, if there is anything othe South needs to-day it is more enter- 
prise, more industries; and we will make a protectionist of every busi- 
ness man in the South by building up that country, not by striking 
it down. She has but four or five great products to-day, cotton, rice, 
sugar, and tobacco. 

Mr. COOK. The only thing the South wants is to be let alone. She 
can take care of herself. J 

Mr. HORR. It is not best for you to be let alone. That is not what 
you want. 

Mr. COOK. Yes, we do. 

Mr. HORR. What you need is more capital, more energy, more men 
from the North and the old country to develop your resources. You 
may not know yourselves what you want. A man outside can always 
tell what the people away off want better than they can themselves. 

Mr. COOK. That is what Massachusetts thought when she furnished 
us with slaves. Georgia for forty years resisted having slave labor, but 
Massachusetts forced it upon us. 

Mr. HORR. But, Mr. Chairman, I was more surprised at my friend 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE] than I was at the gentleman from 
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Massachusetts. Pennsylvania has stood here for the last two weeks, and 


has been getting pretty fair treatment from allof us. I for one have 
stood by her first and last. I will vote for the protection of any gen- 
uine industry in any partof the United States. If this ae dan. 
trine is true it must be applied universally or it becomes tyranny. You 
must treat every industry alike. 

Now, why should we strike down the greatest ind in one of the 
Southern States? We are told that a large amount of money is col- 
lected from sugar. So there is. But, sir, we have the money; it goes 
right into the Treasury. It belongs to the people who pay it, and they 
use it for their own business, in paying the expenses of their own Gov- 
ernment, and I trust we shall not do injustic#to the sugar industry 
simply because it is located at the South. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, in the ſew minutes which I shall 


you can not aĩd. Do not tax the dairy men who to some extent are the 

victims of protection and are without direct protection. What we ask 

is that you shall give us equivalent aid and round out the symmetry of 
this bill by giving us free sugar. 

Sugar of American production is so inconsiderable in proportion to 
the amount consumed that sugar is practically a foreign commodity. 
It is used byall persons and is one of the necessaries of life. The sugar 
tax is literally and peculiarly a burden upon every American family. It 
is an average tax of about $1 per head upon our whole population. The 
public requires and has the right to expect a substantial reduction in 
the te amount obtained by our two great systems of taxation. 


The following internal-revenue taxes should be remitted, namely: 


occupy upon this question, I shall perhaps represent a class of producers | Savi 


in whose behalf little has been spoken here. I am in favor of putting 
this commodity of sugar on the free-list. I am in favor of having it come 
into the country free of any duty whatever, not out of spite, not out of 
revenge, not on account of any political opposition to a party or section, 
but because it will do the most good to the greatest number. 

I can not, however, help noticing in passing the peculiar position of 
our friends on the other side of the House who have talked to us so 
much about a tariff for revenue only. It seems to me that under a 
strong temptation the gentlemen on the other side have not shown te- 
nacity to their convictions, as they have stated them, and as they appear 
at great length in the records of the present Congress. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in all this bill there has been no article in 
oh ak to which taxation is so plainly a matter of protection as with 

erence to sugar. Why can not our Southern friends, if there be no 
tariff on sugar, go on and produce it and sell itto us? They say other 
countries can make it and sell it more cheaply; but why? Because 
the product is more congenial to other climates, and I suppose because 
land is cheaper elsewhere and because labor is cheaper in foreign coun-. 
tries and because of the enhanced cost of producing in our climate a 
vegetable growth requiring a more torrid heat. Now, in order that 
they may be placed in such a position that they can afford to raise and 

us our Southern friends propose to take each pound of imported 
sugar and load it down with taxation so that when this weight is added 
to the cost it may, in the money scale, equal or a little more than bal- 
ance the cost of the American product. Sir, this is protection pure and 
simple—nothing else. It is plain enough that revenue is the excuse, 
but protection is the object. Every man knows it. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I wish to say a few words in reference to some 
things that have been said here. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. KELLEY] and others have said in the course of the discussion of 
this bill that they 3 a e 1 Ur Hoa] have 

roper symmetry. gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horr] who 
— just taken his seat tells us in substance that we want reciprocity 
in protection, that those interested in one direction must be aided to 
compensate for the cost of protection given others in another direction, 
that we must be protected all around, all alike, and that the increased 
cost of articles consumed should be equitably adjusted. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, I re t a district which is largely in the dairying indus- 
try in the No a district which for the purposes of this argument we 
will treat as wholly a dairying district, producing butter and cheese 
which we sell largely in the English market. I wish to know of the 
venerable gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY ], who has given 
us so much information, and whose knowledge on the subject of tariff 
legislation and economies I so much admire—I want him to tell me 
where he rounds out his bill to perfect symmetry and protects the dairy 
interests of the country. I wish him to tell me where we are protected. 

The gentleman from Ohio told us yesterday of the hoes they made in 
Cincinnati, and of the plowshares they made there, and he said he asked 
for the protection of the men who made those hoes and for the protec- 
tion of the men who made those plows, and that when he asked for that 
protection he was willing to grant protection to the products of the men 
who follow those plows upon the plantations, and who use those hoes 
in the cultivation of crops. Very good; but when we come to the great 
dairy districts, where does his protection apply ? 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. If you canfindany place where we can help 
you we will do so. 

Mr. PARKER. The gentleman from Ohio kindly responds to me that 
if I can find any place where he can help us he will do so. The 
is precisely here. We consume a million tons of sugar in the United 
States. They have raised in Louisiana since 1870, on the average an- 
nually, about 80,000 tons; we paid for im sugars the last fiscal 
year over $93,500,000, upon which $48,000,000 duties were collected. 
We import about 90 per cent. of our sugars, and it is proposed to load a 
tax of about $40,000,000 on this 90 or 92 per cent., so that the other 8 
or 10 per cent. can be raised in Louisiana to be sold tous. Here is the 
place where you can help us. Let us have free sugar. Give these gen- 
tlemen who are 5 sugar experiment a bounty if you please, and 
I am willing to give 2 or even 2} cents per pound if necessary for every 
hundred pounds or thousand pounds produced in the country to develop 
its production, but do not tax the whole country. Do not tax districts 


Making internal-revenue tax reduction. . . . .. . . . . . . 


I would leave still subject to tax distilled spirits, fermented liquors, 
and tobacco. I would also leave the tax on bank circulation. If any 
of the specified items are still retained it should be that on bank de- 

its, but I think it will be agreed that the deposit tax falls sooner or 

ter upon the customers of the bank, and it is a tax not upon what 

they own but upon what they owe. In my judgment there should be 
a reduction of customs duties as follows—using round numbers: 


The tax on tin should be reduced 4, 000, 000 
On sugar, exclusive of confectionary, &c., about 40, 000, 000 
On PRIS, ORY Koc cent e R 350, 


Making the customs-tax reduction 
Internal-revenue tax reduction ..-.-..-.-.------------ 


83, 127, 983 
Making the total reduction of taxation on the above items, in round 


numbers, annually, $83,000,000. 

It will be just to remit the tax upon high-wines which shall be act- 
ually used in mechanics and the arts. We may also well reduce some 
material portion of the tobacco tax. I am confident that we can and 
ought to reduce the aggregate annual revenue very nN $100,000,000. 

There is disagreement as to the items and amounts of the reduction. 
Every member must act upon his own judgment and take his own re- 
sponsibility. I am in favor of making the reduction as I have stated. 
Make these reductions now, and leave further adjustment to be made 
as business shall permit and experience under the changed provisions of 
law shall dictate; and, whatever else may be done or may be omitted, 
let the best attainable tariff bill be passed. Reduce the revenue, dimin- 
ish taxation. 

Mr. KELLEY. The gentleman has puta question directly to me 
which I would like to answer. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is exhausted onthe pendingamendment. 

Mr. KELLEY. I move, then, that the committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed 
the chair, Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan, reported that the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union having had under consid- 
eration the bill (H. R. 7313) to impose duties upon foreign imports, and 
for other purposes, had come to no resolution thereon. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Leave of absence, by unanimous consent, was granted as follows: 

To Mr. HALL, for three days, on account of sickness. 

To Mr. JADWIN, for two days, on account of indisposition. 

To Mr. VAN HORN, for to-night. 

RELIEF OF SUFFERERS BY THE FLOODS. 

Mr. SKINNER, by unanimous consent, introduced a joint resolution 
(H. Res. 350) for the relief of the sufferers by the overflow in the Ohio 
and the Mississippi Rivers and their tributaries; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and 
ordered to be printed. 

RELIEF OF CITIZENS OF WESTERN STATES. 

Mr. WHEELER, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. 
7592) for the relief of sufferers by the floods in Pennsylvania and Ohio 
and other Western States; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

HENRY H. NEAL. 
Mr. URNER, by unanimous consent, from the Committee on Ac- 
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counts, reported a resolution to pay Henry H. Neal, messenger of the 
Speaker’s room, the difference between the pay of a laborer received by 
him and the pay of a messenger, which was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 
PLUM POINT, MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I ask unanimous consent to sub- 

mit the following resolution: 
er, 

CCC 
works of the channel improvement at or near Plum Point on the Mississippi 
River; and if any to what extent. 

The SPEAKER. What reference does the gentleman propose? 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I ask that it be adopted. 

The SPEAKER. There is not time. 

Mr. KING. I object. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I withdraw it and will offer it 
when there is time. 

THE SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE. 

The SPEAKER. In the absence of the Chair this evening the gen- 

tleman from Iowa [Mr. UppEGRAFF] will preside. 


RECESS. 


The hour of half past 5 o’clock having arrived, the House, pursuant 
to order, took a recess till half past 7 o’clock. 


EVENING SESSION. 

The recess having expired, the House (at 7 o’elock and 30 minutes 
p. m.) resumed its session, Mr. UPDEGRAFF in the chair as Speaker 
pro tempore. 

ALEXANDER B. THOMAS. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I ask unanimous consent to introduce for refer- 
ence to the Committee on Accounts the resolution which I send to the 
desk. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The resolution will be read. 

The resolution is as follows: 

Resolved, That the Doorkeeper of the House of . be, and he is 
hereby, directed to retain upon the laborers’ roll, until otherwise ordered, Alex- 
ander B, Thomas, now in rge of the cloak-room, at the rate of $60 per month. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the resolution will 
be referred to the Committee on Accounts. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


ASSOCIATE JUSTICE, ,.DAKOTA. 


Mr. WILLITS, by unanimous consent, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, reported back with amendments the bill (H. R. 6502) pro- 
viding for an additional associate justice of the supreme court of the 
Territory of Dakota; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. 

LIENS OF JUDGMENT, UNITED STATES COURTS. 

Mr. BAYNE, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. 7593) 
relating to the liens of judgment obtained in the district and circuit 
courts of the United States; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
Mr. VANCE. Iask leave to report a bill from the Patents Committee, 


that has the unanimous sanction of that committee, to correct an error 
in the patent laws, a bill of great importance and interest to American 


inventors, and ask for its present consideration. 
Mr. TON. I objectto anything forconsideration. There is 


no objection to the reference of bills. I ask for the order, 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read ‘the special order 
of the House applicable to this evening’s session. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
125 be * the eee of H. Tent tothe allowance of poe tir 
“pa Bc Tet Felts cnoning, ů —- — Bans 
fine forthe of the above bill.” 

Mr. HOUK. Mr. Speaker, as the House is quite thin 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a parliamentary question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. PAGE. Under the resolution by which the House is in session 
to-night for the consideration of certain business, I want to ask the 
Chair if any other business can be transacted this evening than that 
which is specially provided in the order which has just been read? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state that that question 
is now under consideration. The Chair has no objection to giving his 
present impressions, which of course will be subject to change when 
further light is thrown upon the subject, if it shall be necessary. 

Mr. PAGE. I would like to have a decision of the question now. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair can not decide until the 
-question is presented by the introduction of some other business. 

Mr. HOUK. I wish to call up for consideration the special order 


Mr. PAGE. I make this, Mr. Speaker, as a parliamentary inquiry: 
If by the resolution under which the House meets to-night any other 
oe would be in order than the specific business named in that 
0 2 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will have to form a 
judgment for himself. The Chair has no objection to giving his present 
impressions, which, as he has already stated, are subject to upon 
receiving further light. The present impression of the Chair is that 
this is a general session; but if upon further argument the Chair should 
conclude otherwise, he desires to reserve to himself the right to revise 
that opinion. 

Mr. HAZELTON. I make a parliamentary inquiry: whether smok- 
ing is allowed within the bosom of the House? Tate] 
TheSPEAKER protempore. Inquire of the Doorkeeper. [Laughter. ] 
Mr. VANCE. Or the Sergeant-at-Arms. 

Mr. WHITE. I rise to a question of order. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 


Mr. WHITE. ion 7 of Rule XIV provides: 
While the Speaker is puttin; uestion the House 
shall . eee, Hall nor, 6 in X — 3 


him and the Chair; r gr dn ga e ae Mor citer r shall wear 
233 or remain by the Clerk's desk during the call of the roll or the counting 
of ballots—— 


a HAZELTON. Orsmokeupon the floor of the House. [Laugh- 
ter. 

Mr. WHITE— 

or smoke upon the floor of the House; and the Sergeant-at-Arms and Door- 
keeper are charged with the strict enforcement of this clause, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. What is the point of order? 

Mr. WHITE. I have read that rule specially for the benefit of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin and a half dozen other gentlemen who are 
now smoking. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The point of order is well taken. The 
rule provides that the t-at-Arms and the Doorkeeper shall be 

mith the enforcement of it. 

Mr. WHITE. My pointis this: that we need to have this Hall bet- 
ter ventilated, and it is the duty of members—— 

Mr. HOUK. I insist upon the regular order. I believe I have the 


oor. 

Mr. WHITE. I wanta upon this point of order. 

The SPEAKER pro 3 Chair has already passed upon the 
question of order and stated that it was well taken; that the Doorkeeper 
and the t-at-Arms would attend to its strict enforcement. 

Mr. WHITE. That is all I wanted. 


ALLOWANCE OF CLAIMS REPORTED. 


Mr. HOUK. I now call up the special order. I desire, Mr. S. ` 
by way of a preliminary, to suggest to the House that the g of 
this bill be omitted by unanimous consent. This is a lengthy 
bill; everybody has an opportunity of reading it, I permis- 
sion I will state what it is. 

Mr. RANDALL. I reserve the right to demand the reading until I 
hear the statement read. 

Mr. HOUK. I desire to make a statement in connection with the 
matter, that all may understand it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I reserve the point of order 

Mr. HOUK. I will ask the Clerk to report the title of the bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I make the point of order that it is necessary that 
this bill be considered in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. HAZELTON. Not at all. 

Mr. HOUK. It is a special order and does not require to be consid- 
8 Committee of the Whole. I ask the Clerk to report the bill by 
its title. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The bill will be read by its title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 7321) for the allowance of certain claims reported by the account- 
ing officers of the United States Treasury Department. 


The SPEAKER pro img acing The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 


eb- | HouK] is entitled to the 


Mr. SINGLETON, of Ilinois. I rise to make a parliamentary in- 


quiry. 
The SPEAKER tem; The gentleman will state it. 
Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. It is whether this bill ought not to 


be considered in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. By unanimous consent it can be con- 
sidered in the House. 

Mr. HOUK. ‘That unanimous consent has been already given, the 
bill having been made the special order for this evening, and can not be 
reversed, as I understand. 

Several MEMBERS. Read the special order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The special order has already been read. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. I understand the special order per- 
fectly. ButImake the pointof order that this bill appropriates money, 
and under the rules of the House should be considered in Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The special order will again be read. 
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The Clerk read as follows: SSR x 
9, 1883.—Ordered, That the evening session of Tuesday, Fe „ 

1 1 be eatighed for the consideration of —.— bill 7321, forthe allowance of cer- 
taim claims 8 ee by 1 . e a, Lo 9 prone gee 3 
e d e for the consideration of the above bill. ©” 8 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. By the terms of the order it is not 
provided this bill shall be considered in the House, but merely that this 
evening be set apart for its consideration. 


Mr. HOUK. Ihave no objection to the bill being considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole. I ask unanimous consent that 
that may be done. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee asks 
unanimous consent that the bill be considered in the House as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOUK. Now, Mr. Speaker, if gentlemen will listen a few 
minutes till I explain the scope and purpose of this bill I think there 
will be no difficulty about it. And for the information of gentlemen 
I desire to say in the outset this is not an ordinary war-claims bill of 
that character over which there has been so much controversy, about 
which many gentlemen are very suspicious. This bill is prepared 
strictly in pursuance of law. : 

On the 4th of July, 1864, a bill was passed and received the approval 
of the President recognizing this particular class of claims for quarter- 
master and commissary stores received and used and applied to the 
benefit of the Federal Army. Originally this act was applicable alone 
tothe loyal States. By an act passed in 1866 the provisions of the origi- 
nalact were made applicable to two counties, Jefferson and Berkeley, I 
believe, in West Virginia, and to the State of Tennessee. From the time 
of the passage of the original act and the adoption of this amendment 
claims have been regularly considered under this law as originally 

and enforced for a number of years, until 1875, I believe it was, 
when it was further amended. 

Under the law, after the claims were properly investigated, about 
Which I shall speak in a moment, the amount allowed to claimants was 
paid directly out of the Treasury, out of the appropriation for the 
Army, without any further legislation or action on the part of Con- 
gress. But by this subsequent act, to which I have referred, passed I 
believe in 1875, an additional amendment was made by which, after 
the claims were investigated and allowed, it was required they should 
be sent to Congress for a specific appropriation to pay them; and from 
the passage of that law up to the present time each year the Secretary 
of the Treasury has sent, by a letter addressed to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, a list of the claims which have been inves- 
tigated and adjudicated and the amount allowed to each claimant. 
That letter has been referred regularly to the Committee on War Claims, 
and that committee has prepared a bill similar to this bill every year 
and reported it to the House, and, as I now recollect, it has been the 
practice to pass this bill under a suspension of the rules. 

Mr. BRAGG. I wish to ask the gentleman whether he says the last 
six sections of the bill are under the law of 1864? 

Mr. HOUK. I will come to thatin a moment if the gentleman from 
Wisconsin will allow me to go on. i 

In regard first to the investigation of these claims let me say briefly, 
as it is not my to occupy much time, when a claim has been 
filed under this law it takes a course with every safeguard thrown 
around it to prevent fraud or imposition. The policy of the Govern- 
ment has been, when a claim is filed with the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment, to send that claim to what is known as a agent of the 
Quartermaster’s Department, who takes it and goes into the immediate 
neighborhood where the claim originated and there investigates it thor- 
oughly, takes proof, looks into it, has the party come before him with 
witnesses, and he reaches out and gathers up all the testimony he can; 
and after thus investigating the claim he makes his report to the Quar- 
termaster-General. i 

The Quartermaster-General then reviews the entire case, either he 
or one of his assistants. If he finds the claim is ropes made ont; 
if he finds that the Government received and used and got the benefit 
of the property; if he finds that it is properly charged for, he allows 
what he thinks, under the law, the proof justifies him in allowing to 
the claimant. If he is convinced in the language of the law that it 
is just” and that it ought to be paid, he certifies it to the Third Aud- 
itor. The Third Auditor goes through a similar investigation to that 
of the Quartermaster-General, looking through the entire record in order 
to see the law has been strictly complied with and that no fraud has 
occurred or improper allowance been made. 

Mr. HORR. Are the proofs sent up to the Third Auditor? 

Mr. HOUK. Yes, sir; all the papers and proofs are sent up to the 
Third Auditor from the office of the Quartermaster-General. After the 
Third Auditor has gone through the same po examining and ad- 
judicating the claim it is then sent to the nd Comptroller, who in- 
vestigates it also by a critical examination to see that it comes within 
the law and the policy of the Government. f : 

After the communication of the Secretary of the Treasury inclosing 
these awards and certifying the allowances came to the Committee on 
War Claims in order that the committee might know that the law has 


been properly complied with, that no fraud has been or may be prac- 

ticed upon the Department, the Quartermaster-General was invited to- 

send before the committee that officer, an assistant quartermaster-gen- 

eral, who read, looked through, examined, and adjudicated theclaims. 

The Third Auditor was also invited to come before the committee or 

$ send the officer in his bureau who made the investigation for the 
ureau. 

These officers came before the committee and were examined in re- 
gard to their methods of investigation and the manner in which they 
executed the law which has been upon the statute-books since 1864. 
ae the 5 r e omom we find that they have enforced 
the most rigid, , and scruti a dries tion, applying ev 
ey. of the statute to the investigation an mdication of hase 
claims. 

Mr. PAGE. I would like to interrupt the gentleman for a moment 
to ask a question. 

Mr. HOUK. Certainly. 

Mr. PAGE. How much does this bill appropriate ? 

Mr. HOUK. In round numbers it appropriates $298,000. The bill 
of a year ago appropriated $291,000. 

Mr. PAGE. In looking over this bill I find that the first seventy- 
four pages are devoted to claims from the State of Tennessee. I would 
ask the gentleman if there are other States that have similar claims? 

Mr. HOUK. Some of them have. In reply to the gentleman I will 
state that the State of Tennessee has more claims than any other State 
more than all the other States, I believe, and for one of the most natural 
reasons in the world. Citizens of the loyal States whose property was 
furnished to the Army followed up their property to the quartermasters 
and even to the Quartermaster-General’s Office, and obtained vouchers 
for it and were paid. As arule in the loyal States the supplies for the 
Army were furnished in a regular way, principally under contract, and 
the owner was paid at the time or proper vouchers given on which they 
were afterward paid without ceremony. 

That was not so in the border States of Tennessee, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, West Virginia, and Missouri. And in some cases it was not so 
in Ohio and Indiana during the Morgan raid, at which time the Fed- 
eral army passed rapidly through those States, and it was impossible 
for its citizens whose property was taken for the use of the Army to 
follow it up and obtain vouchers from the quartermaster or other officer, 
as the case might be, and receive their pay. Therefore in those States 
there are a few claims under this law. 

In Tennessee the army was stationed, as you all know—and I will 
not take time to descant upon that—for a long period of time, march- 
ing and countermarching, coming and going. And I desire to say in 
that connection that Tennessee was very much divided on the war 
question; it had a great many Union people. 

Mr. PAGE. I desire to say to the gentleman that I did not ask the 
question for the purpose of reflecting at all upon his State. 

Mr. HOUK. Ofcourse not. I did not so understand the gentleman. 
But I was explaining the situation of the matter. 

Mr. PAGE. In reading over the bill I noticed that there were so many 
pages devoted to the State of Tennessee. 

Mr. HOUK. That is so; Tennessee has more claims than any other 
State, and perhaps all other States. That isa matter, however, with 
which I, as a Tennesseean, did not have anything to do, except as I 
might look after the interests of my people under the law and the pol- 
icy of the Government. It was done by the adjudicating officers of 
the Government over whom no one could exercise any improper in- 
fluence. And I will say in this connection that each of these cases has 
been adjudicated, and allowed according to the statement of the offi- 
cers, who came before the War Claims Committee, as near as they might 
be exactly in the order in which they reached the Department. 

Mr. PEELLE. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HOUK. Certainly. 

Mr. PEELLE. I would inguire of the gentleman if all the claims 
emorsa in this bill have been adjudicated and considered, as he has 
stated? 

Mr. HOUK. Everyone of them which it is proposed to pay. Iwill 
come to another matter in a moment, 

In that connection, as the query has been su by some around 
me, I will say that we are informed by the officers of the Qnartermas- 
ter-General’s Department who are en, in this investigation that 
it will take a year or a year anda , according to their estimate, to 
wipe out and end this whole class of claims and this investigation; and 
there will be in the course of time one or two other bills similar to this 
sent here for our consideration. 

When that shall have been done this whole policy of the Govern- 
ment will have been ended so far as this class of claims is concerned, 
and then the law will have been executed and this particular policy 
ended so far as the act of July 4, 1864, is concerned. 

Mr. HOUSE. I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. HOUK. Certainly. 

Mr. HOUSE. It is, whether special agents of the Quartermaster- 
General’s Department have not been sent into the localities where these 
claims originated ? 
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Mr. HOUK. The gentleman has certainly come into the Hall since 
I began my remarks, for I have already stated that the special agents 
of the Quartermaster-General’s Department went into the immediate 
vicinity where these claims originated and thoroughly investigated 
them. 

Mr. HOUSE. I did not hear the statement of the gentleman; but I 
understood that was the case. 

Mr. HOUK. I have now explained the general policy of this bill. 

Mr. ATKINS. I would ask the gentleman to state also whether 
these agents of the Quartermaster-General’s Department were any of 
them Tennesseeans? 

Mr. HO There are no Tennesseeans in that particular 
branch of the service; not because none wanted to be, but because other 
parties were sent by the Department. 

Mr. 3 At the same time you would have trusted a Ten- 
nesseean ? 


Mr. HOUK. I would trust a Tennesseean as fully as the citizen of 
= other State. 
Ir. ATKINS. I would have trusted some of them, not all. 


Mr. HOUK. That is just my fix; there are some Tennesseeans I 
would not trust myself. It is the fact, however, that all these agents 
happen to be Northern men; they were none the worse and none the 
better for that. 

I will state, as the inquiry springs up here, that there are no new 
claims now being filed under this law, and none can be filed. Claims 
of this kind were barred by lawon the Ist of January, 1880. The law 
is rapidly executing itself, and this policy will soon have been com- 

leted. 
z Mr. MCMILLIN. The gentleman will allow me to state thatunder 
the law claims from Indiana and Ohio were also included; that within 
the last four years wè have had in bills of this kind a number of claims 
of citizens of those States. 

Mr. HOUK. Ohio I believe gets $38,000 under this bill. Indiana 
gets a considerable sum; so do Maryland, Missouri, West Virginia, and 
Kentucky. 

Mr. HAZELTON. The question is whether the claims are right; 
it is no matter what State they come from. 

Mr. HOUK. I desire now to address myself to a query which has 
been propounded with reference to the last six sections of the bill. I 
feel that I am giving expression to what every member of the committee 
who has investigated this matter is bound to corroborate when I say 
that under the law and under the policy of the 8 and under 
the agencies resorted to to ascertain the rightfulness o 
of these claims it is almost impossible for a 3 to slip 
through. There are so many officers t whose hands these claims 
must there are so many checks in the method of investigating the 
facts, that there is scarcely a possibility of errorin these matters, espe- 
cially as against the Government. 

Mr. BRAGG. What is the amount appropriated by this bill? 

Mr. HOUK. Two hundred and ninety-eight thousand dollars; about 
$8,000 more than was ap iated a year 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I understood the gentleman from Wisconsin to 
ask me whether the matters embraced in the last sections of the bill 
come within the act of the 4th of July, 1864. Those sections provide 
for referring cases back. Individually I investigated but one of those 
cases; other members of the committee investigated the others. The 
second section, which has relation to the claim of W. T. Mason, I ex- 
amined; and I found the facts to be substantially these: This claim 
was investigated by the Department, and after a of the claim had 
been disallowed the Department itself or one of its officers, in a letter 
which is among the papers on file in the committee-room, admitted 
that an errer had been made in the calculation in to the pay- 
ment for some flour. But the case having been adjudicated and de- 
cided, the Department had lost jurisdiction. This section is intended 
to send the case ee to give the Department jurisdiction again, in 
order that error may be corrected. 

The other cases 1 understand to be similar cases, in which, upon the 
adjudication which had been had, it was not clear to the committee 
what ought tobe done. There are, I believe, four or five of these cases 
in all which we propose to send back for re-examination. Section 6 re- 
lates to the case of A. H. Herr, which seems not to come here under the 
act of July 4, 1864. The award in that case appears to have been made 
by a military commission o by the War ent. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Tennessee how the claim of W. T. Manson happened to come be- 
fore the committee, whether it was embraced in the report of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury ? 

Mr. HOUK. I think it was. Part of the claim was allowed and 

disallowed. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. Was the case of Mr. Aiken in the 
same condition? Was there any upon Mr, Aiken’s case? How 
did that claim get before the committee? 

Mr. HOUK. Ifthe gentleman will listen to me a moment I think 
he will be answered satisfactorily. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentncly. I simply wanted to know how the 
committee got possession of these claims. 


Mr. HOUK. Personally I care nothing about any of these claims 
which it is proposed to reopen, but where it appeared that injustice was 
done dr was likely to be done I did not see anything wro d I do 
not think any member of the House can—in letting the same Depart- 
ment review those particular cases. 

Mr. ATKINS. I wish to ask the gentleman whether he does not 
think it rather unusual to include in a bill of this sort such matters as 
are embraced in sections 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,and 7 ofthis bill? Such a thing, 
I believe, has never been done before; and does not the gentleman 
think it would be better now to strike out those sections and let these 
cases take the ordinary course? 

Mr. HOUK. Anticipating that the query the gentleman has just put 
would come from some quarter, I informed m on that subject, and 
I find that the gentleman is mistaken as to the matter of fact. 

Mr. ATKINS. Perhaps I am. 

Mr. HOUK. In the Forty-third Congress fourteen claims were sent 
back to the commissioners of claims (that commission now ex- 
tinct), which had co-ordinate concurrent jurisdiction with the Quarter- 
master’s ent. These claims had previously been rejected by 
that tribunal. My friend from Indiana [Mr. HoLMAN] was on the 
committee which reported that bill, and when I fo that he had 
been willing to send back claims of this description I knew there was 
nothing wrong about it. I felt that we were safe in following that prec- 
edent and sending these claims back. The case was the same in the 
Forty-fourth 

In the Forty-third Co as I have stated, fourteen claims which 
had been rejected by the Southern Claims Commission, having juris- 
diction similar to that of the Quartermaster-General, were sent back 
by a provision on an appropriation bill from the War Claims Commit- 

tee jyst like this. 

In the Forty-fourth Congress nineteen claims were sent back for re- 
hearing. In the Forty-fifth Congress sixty claims precisely like these 
six sections, sixty claims similar to these five or six, were sent back for 
reh by the Committee on War Claims. 

Mr. T. OMPSON, of Kentucky. Were they in a bill like this? 

Mr. HOUK. Yes; six in a bill just like this. In the Forty-sixth 

I find none on the bill. In all the other Con the 
act required the claims to be sent here I find many more claims re- 
opened than are referred back for rehearing in this bi 
r. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. How did the claim of James Aiken 
get into the bill? 

Mr. HOUK. Ido not know whether it was sent by the Third Aud- 
itor or introduced bysomeman who filed his proof, but it comes within. 
the reasoning which I am trying to show controlled the action of the 
committee. It was impossible for us to tell whether the action should 
not be sustained, whether he should have more orless or nothing at all, 
and we wanted the ent to speak on the subject. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. The Secretary of the 
-tifies what claims are adjudicated and asks Congress to a rae 

dent action of the 
e Secretary nor the 


specific sum for those claims, and on that certificate this 
out. That I understand to be the course of 
General nor the Second 3 nor the Third Auditor 

has certified. 

Mr. HOUK. Admitting that to be true, we followed the precedent 
set by our ecessors. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. A very bad one. 

Mr. HOUK. There may be a difference ofopinion as to the bad or the 
good precedent. We believe the claims ought to be paid, or reinvesti- 


gated where injustice has been done on one side or the other. 
Mr. RYAN. Has the Department asked for the review of these 


cases? 

Mr. HOUK. No; and they will not. One case they suggested might 
be referred to Congress for relief. = 

Mr. MOREY. In reference to the claims proyided for in section 2, I 
ask the gentleman whether the Quartermaster-General found the 
amount appropriated to be due these claimants? 

Mr. HOUK. No appropriation is made by section 2, I believe. 

Mr. MOREY. Have they been paid? 

Mr. HOUK. They have not, and this reference is to ascertain whether 
these claims should be paid. 

Mr. ATKINS. Allow me to ask my colleague a question for infor- 
mation. 

Mr. HOUK. Certainly. 

rer ate F ee 
T, w are proposed to erred back, and recommen 
the Quartermaster-General, the Third Auditor, and the Second Comp- 
troller, and rejected by the War Claims Committee? 

Mr. HOUK. No, sir. In one case there was a partial 


hee 


allowance, 


and the others perhaps were rejected, and we were of the opinion y 
ought to be reopened, just as the committee from year to year has 
reopened other cases. 

Mr. ATKINS. Those included in the first section have passed the 
Quartermaster-General, the Third Auditor, and the Second Comptroller? 


officer of the Government has inv 
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Mr. HOUK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ATKINS. The others have not been recommended. 

Mr. HOUK. Some were rejected or only partial allowances made. 
Mr. HAZELTON. Sent back to be reviewed; no money appropri- 


ated. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. I inquire of the gentleman if he places 
such great confidence, and a confidence which we all feel, in the exam- 
ination of the special agent, the Quartermaster-General, the Third Aud- 
itor, and the Second Controller in the allowance of claims, what shakes 
his confidence in the rejection of claims? 

Mr. HOUK. I will answer the gentleman that if after an agent or an 
estigated a claim he writes a letter, as 
in one of these cases, there has been a mistake, he ought to be allowed 
to correct it. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michi Which case is that? 

Mr. HOUK. It is in section 2. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. Is there any other? 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. My colleague will yield to me a moment. 
My friend from Kentucky has referred to the Aiken case in the second 
section. I will recite the facts of that case, and I submit they com- 
mend themselves to the 8 and judgment of every member of 
this committee. Mr. Hugh Porter, of the county of Murray, was par- 
alyzed about the year 1858, and was speechless. His son-in-law, Mr. 
Aiken, took charge of him and all his property on the appearance of 
an armed force in that country. He took care of the old man and his 
property as well as he could. When the property was taken and used 
by the army, and nothing was left but his real estate, he assigned his 
claim for that property to his son-in-law who had taken care of him. 
These facts a of record, but the Quartermaster-General says he can 
not act on it for the reason it was assigned before presentation. 

Under the act of 1853 we could not look at the merits of the case at 
all. Now, this does simply this in reference to the case I refer to, and 
that is all that it does say: that this claim is referred back to the Quar- 
termaster-General to investigate the facts as to the justice and merits 
of the claim, without regard to the technicalities of that law of 1853. 
That is all there is of it. I submit, therefore, to all gentlemen upon this 
floor that it appeals to every sentiment of justice and equity as well 
as to our sympathy that this matter shall take that course, and that an 
opportunity may be given to reinvestigate the claim. That is all that 
is proposed as I understand it by this part of the bill, and I hope there 

ill be no objection to it. 

Mr. HOUK. Mr. Speaker, my colleague has recalled to my mind 
the other claims, with reference to which I was not prepared a moment 
ago to speak definitely. The Aiken claim has been fully explained by 
my colleague, and I need not give any further attention to that. 

Now, the balance of this bill, with the exception of the sixth section, 
covers these classes of claims, and I am glad my colleague has reminded 
me of it. They are claims in the State of Ohio, where the Legislature 
of that State had passed a law providing to pay for property taken by 
the Federal forces in pursuit of John Morgan in his celebrated raid. 
Under the laws of Ohio a man who had one of these claims against the 
State could transfer it. In other words, it was negotiable. But the 
United States came along afterward and assumed these claims, and 
under an act of Congress, in 1853 I believe, it was held that these claims, 
although accruing after the passage of that act, could not be transferred, 
or in other words, that a claim against the United States was not as- 
signable or transferable. These sctions, therefore, were simply in- 
tended to legalize and authorize the Quartermaster-General to apply 
the principle of the act to the assignee, the same as they would to the 
principal, if he had not assigned the claim. And that covers all of the 
cases included in these various sections. 

Now, I desire to say nothing further at present. If any gentleman 
wishes to be heard in reference to the bill I will yield the floor to him, 
reserving to myself the right to take the floor again at the proper time 
to answer objections and to call theprevious question upon the bill, as 
it is just in every line and ought to pass. 

Mr. BRAGG. Mr. Speaker, there can be no question that the claims 
recited in the first section of this bill are claims for which we are bound 
to make an appropriation, and which we are compelled to pay, provided 
the list of claims, as here published, complies in name and amount 
with the claims reported to Congress by the Secretary of the Treasury 
under the law of the 4th of July, 1864. It is too late for us to antag- 
onize the policy of that law. It is the existing law, and while it re- 
mains upon the statute-books it is the duty of Co to make the 
appropriations for the payment of such claims as have been allowed in 
conformity with it. And that is all there is of this bill as a claims bill. 
It is a bill which has been or similar ones, time and again by 
this House under a suspension of the rules. 

It has been because it represents simply an audited account 
from the Treasury, sent to us for the purpose of an a pria- 
tion to cover the amount found dueafter these examinations of the clai 

by the proper accounting officers, and thus to provide for their payment. 
By the policy of Co instead of its going to the general Appropria- 
tions Committee of the House, it has been ordered to be considered by 


the Committee on War Claims, so that the original papers may be sent 
from the auditor’s office to that committee to allow them there to 
make an examination and see whether any claim so allowed has been 


allowed in opposition to the policy of the Congress as represented by 
that committee. So, Mr. Speaker, where the claim comes from that 
committee there is nothing left for us to do but to reject the entire 
policy, to repeal the law altogether, or to make the appropriations to 
pay the bill. So much for the first section. 

Then we have sections 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6, and I submit, Mr. Speaker, 
that I shall make a point of order against each and-every one of these 
sections as they are reached. 

Mr. MANNING. There are seven of these sections. 

Mr. BRAGG. There are six in all to which I refer. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Will the gentleman from Wisconsin 
suspend one moment. The Chair desires, in order that there may be no 
misunderstanding with reference to this matter, to say that objection 
as u 3 se first slang 8 of menn was reserved by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, he retaini e right to object subject 
to the statement of the gentleman from ee vith boi ray the 
purport and objects of the bill. The Chair now desires to ask if there 
is objection to dispensing with the first formal reading of the bill? 

Mr. HOLMAN. No objection except to the last five sections. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I submit, Mr. S er, that we may obviate the 
necessity of reading the bill by omitting the reading of all parts as to 
which is no controversy. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will submit the question to 
the House. Is there objection to omitting the first reading of the bill 
with the exception of the last five sections? 

Mr. HOLMAN. That is all I desire to have read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With that exception, then, the first 
formal reading of the bill will be di with without objection. 

There being no objection the reading of the bill was di with. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin is en- 


titled to the floor. 

Mr. BRAGG. With reference to the i sections of this bill, 
after the first, as I have said, Ishall make the toforderuponthem. I 
object to them, and Ishall make the point of order and ask the Speaker 


to rule when these sections shall be read that they are not germane in 

this bill. They have no place in this bill; and the committee reporting 

Son have no authority to make such a report under the rules of this 
ouse. 

This is a bill making appropriations for the allowanceof certain claims 
reported by the accounting officers of the United States De- 
partment. That is the title of the bill. That is the scope and 
of the bill. The first section complies fully with the title of the bill, 
and is entirely within the scope and purview of the authority conferred 
upon the committee. The subsequent sections of the bill are 


What has that to do with a bill which is reported here under the law 
of 1864 for the purpose of paying claims which have been audited by 
the ? The one is an appropriation bill. The balance is new 
legislation, creating new claims against the Government. One is cer- 
tainly not germane to the other. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I understood the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Houx] to say to this House that the time was not far distant when all 
these claims would be adjudicated and returned by the Secretary of the 
Treasury to us and disposed of and this whole trouble be wiped out and 
be no longer present to vex Co! 

Mr. HOUK. Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt him? M 
pr sa was that under this policy, established by the act of the 4t 
0) — 

Mr. BRAGG. Exactly; it is to that I refer. Under the policy estab- 
lished by the act of the 4th July, 1864, there is an end to claims; be- 
cause we have passed an act prohibiting the filing of any claim. The 
time I think expired on the Ist day of January 1880. So that we have 
made a provision. ſor an end to these claims by providing that no more 
should be filed and no more entertained. And upon that the gentle- 
man from Tennessee builds his hope that there may be within one or 
two or three years perhaps at the utmost an end to this. He forgets 
that there are 17,000 still remaining in the Quartermaster’s De ent, 
and even when they are disposed of under the policy of the law of 


1 

Mr. HOUK. I referred to the statement of the Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral as to how long it would take to wind them up. 

Mr. BRAGG. Even if the law of 1864 was to bring an end to all 
these claims at some time, how can we hope that there will ever be an 
end if the Committee on War Claims recommends a repeal of the stat- 
ute of limitations year by year and remits for a new examination all 
the claims which have been disposed of and laid away? 

Mr. McMILLIN. Will the gentleman from Wisconsin allow me to 
correct him in one particular? 

Mr. BRAGG. Certainly; I am willing to answer questions from the 
entire Tennessee delegation, because I think their interest in the bill 
is of sufficiently great proportions to have consideration. 

Mr. McMILLIN. It is not a question I wish to ask the gentleman, 
but I wish to correct an inaccuracy. He said the number of claims was 
17,000. I have a statement here from the Quartermaster-General’s 
Department stating that the number of claims on hand July 1, 1882, 
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was 16,896; but on January 20, 1883, the number was 13,873. Now, so 
far 


us— 

Mr. BRAGG. I yielded for a question, not a speech. I decline to 
yield the floor further. Let me say to the gentleman from Tennessee 
who last addressed me, that that number of 16,896 represented live, 
pending claims. There are twice that many claims that have been ex- 
amined and rejected; and the policy of this bill is to set aside all those 
rejections and to flood the Quartermaster’s Department anew; because 
we need nothing but this precedent to reopen every single claim that 
the Quartermaster-General has ever passed upon. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I understood the gentleman from Wisconsin to 

Nur. BRAGG. Now, if gentlemen will give me my time, I will try 
to go through this bill and state my objections. 

First, on the claim of W. T. Manson, of Knox County, Tennessee, 
section 2 proviess that that claim 

Be, and it is hereby, referred to the Commissary-General of the United States 
J 7 1 full jurisdiction and authority to reopen, ine, and 
posers Aad bald ela 9 — — report thereon to — n 

When was that claim examined, and by whom? How many years 
have elapsed since it was rejected? How much money did that claim- 
ant get and sign a receipt for his claim when he received it? And how 
many years more does he want to get now to reopen his claim, after he 
receipted it in full years ago? 

Mr. HOUK. They have made a mistake in the calculation. 

Mr. BRAGG. Undoubtedly, as he can prove manifestly. 

Mr. HOUK. But the Department made the mistake. 

Mr. BRAGG. Mr. Speaker, the policy of this Government is against 
reopening these old, stale claims that have had appropriations made upon 
them, where the claimant has received the money appropriated and ac- 
cepted it in full for all claim against the Government. 

Now, let us take section 3. This is the claim of James Aiken, de- 
ceased, late of Columbia, Maury County, Tennessee, for horses, mules, 
forage, and wood, amounting to $3,462.50. It is— 

Hereby refered to the Quartermaster-General of the United States Army, who 
8 have full jurisdiction and authority to reopen, examine, and consider said 

That repeals the statute of limitations of 1880— 

without regard to the act of February 26, 1853. 


It repeals a statute that has been on our statute-books for thirty 
years against the assignment of claims unless they be assigned before a 
certain officer and in the presence of certain witnesses, which the Gov- 
ernment found it important to require in order to preventclaims being 
presented which had no foundation, by parties who really had no inter- 
est and had procured apparently a nominal assignment or transfer of 
the claim. 

Mr. HOUK. That is not the case with that claim or any other. 

Mr. BRAGG. If that is not the case, why repeal theassignment law 
of 1853? 

Mr. HOUK. Because the claim was assigned fora special considera- 
tion. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. Will the gentleman allow me one moment? 

Mr. BRAGG. Ido not want to start too large a covey, because I 
have not eyes to see two ways at one time. I cansee a good way around 
a corner, but not all the way around. 

Mr, WHITTHORNE. The gentleman—— 

Mr. BRAGG. Excuse me fora moment. Section 4 of this bill re- 
fers to the claim of William Holloway, of Fayette County, Kentucky, 
and gives to the Quartermaster-General jurisdiction to reopen, examine, 
and consider that claim. Now, I would ask what was the original 
award? Was the claim readjudicated, or was it paid in part, and was 
it receipted for? Nobody knows. And so it is with each one of the 
last six sections of the bill. 

Now, I submit that we ought not to proceed in this way with refer- 
ence to this matter. If we are not going to stand by the result of the 
examination of the Quartermaster-General, the Commissary-General, 
and the auditor, if we are not going to stand by the statute of limita- 
tions which we have made applicable to all these cases, then we should 
repeal the law entirely, so that the same privilege should be extended 
to every claimant who can make out a case that is proposed to be ex- 
tended by these sections in this bill to specified claimants. There are 
thousands, I might say tens of thousands, of persons who can make out 
just as good a case as any of these; who can present just as good a claim for 
investigation and rehearing as can any of these claimants. Now, if we 
are willing to set aside the statute of limitations and reopen cases and 
authorize a re-examination of them, we ought to be just and extend the 
same privilege to all claimants, and not to those only who may happen 
to have friends to represent them on the Committee on War Claims. 

Mr. TURNER, of Kentucky. That is right. 

Mr. BRAGG. Therefore I say that I hope the first section of this bill 
may pass nem. con.; and I hope that the remaining six sections of the bill 
will be ruled out on a point of order as not being germane to aclaims 
appropriation bill; or, if not ruled out, then struck out of the bill by a 
vote of the House. 

Mr. ROB N, of Massachusetts. I would like the attention of the 


gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. BRAGG] to the subject-matter of sec- 
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tion 6 of this bill. Iwould inquire of him if he is informed of the facts 
in regurd to that section. It seems to vary in language ſrom the other 
sections. 

Mr. BRAGG. I intended to have referred to that section. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. Ithought the gentleman would 
be informed as to the facts in that case. 

Mr. BRAGG. I am not informed as to the facts, and I desire to in- 
quire about them, because this section 6 furnishes to me a piece of 
military history, the details of which, of course, I am not able to state. 

This section informs us that in 1866 a military commission was ap- 
pointed to examine into the claims of one Herr for the use of an island 
in the Potomac River for the q ing of troops, for stables, work- 
shops, and things of that sort. But it does not inform us what was 
the amount of the award. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. It was something over $17,000. 

Mr. BRAGG. This section does not inform us at all. It proposes 
blindly to reopen an award made in 1866 and paid, I suppose, to have 
a rehearing of the case before somebody. That is clearly against the 
policy of 5 upon this subject. 

Mr. HOU. That section was drawn, as I understand it, by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. RANNEY], and I suppose he can ex- 
plain it. I desire to say for the information of the House that I do not 
care one iota about these separate sections. 

Mr. ATKINS. Then move to strike them out. 

Mr. HOUK. All I want is todojustice to these people who have had 
their claims adjudicated. Ithought that these other cases merited con- 
sideration, and therefore I voted to put them on the bill. I did so 
without seeing or knowing any of the claimants, except one of them. 

Some people somehow or other seem to imagine that these persons 
must have had a friend in court.“ That is not the case. I will vote 
for any claim which I consider to bea just one. Under the circum- 
stances I will move to strike out sections 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 of this 
bill. 

Mr. BRAGG. That is, you move to strike out all but the first sec- 
tion. 

Mr. HOUK. Yes, that is my motion; and upon that I call the pre- 
vious question. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. Wait a moment. 

Mr. HOUK. Very well. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. As I made the inquiry ofthe gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. BRAGG] in regard to the sixth section of 
this bill, and in the remarks which followed reference was made to my 
colleague [Mr. RANNEY], who is present here and says that he knows 
the facts, I hope he will have an opportunity to give them to the House, 
for I know that members here want to know what are the facts. 

Mr. HOUK. Very well; I will yield to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. RANNEY]. 

Mr. RANNEY. Reference has been made to me in regard to the 
claim covered by the sixth section of this bill. As a member of the 
War Claims Committee, that matter was referred to me a year ago or 
more; and I examined it with t care. It was not, however, dis- 
posed of until this year, when I examined itagain. I am not aware 
that this section was put into this billin the formin which it now stands 
with my knowledge or assent. . 

The facts of the case are these: Mr. Herr was a loyal citizen who 
owned an island in the Potomac River near Harper’s Ferry, in Jeffer- 
son County, embracing some twelve acres. He had a large amount of 
property which the Government from time to time occupied for various 


purposes. 

His claim underwent an examination before the War Department, 
and the report which I have here shows that it was determined to allow 
him about $17,000 for the use of his property. Mr. Herr was dissatis- 
fied with that amount and would not accept it, and the sum has re- 
mained in the Treasury from that time until now. I am informed, 
however, that he is now willing to accept the award that was made 
him, thatis $17,000. I had been di to draw a report recommend- 
ing the allowance and payment of that sam, provided Mr. Herr would 
accept it. ButI have never been willing to reopen that award and refer 
it back to the Department with authority to hear it anew, because the 
claim was examined with very great thoroughness and care and thesum 
of $21,000 reduced to $17,000, which was the award of the War Depart- 
ment. I was informed that Mr. Herr, though he had before refused to 
accept that award, was then ready to do so. I would be willing now, as 
I was then, that he should, if willing to accept it, be paid this amount 
without interest. But I could not recommend the reopening of the 
claim now at this late stage to be re-examined by the War Department 
upon the same or new evidence, and the allowance perhaps increased. 
I am therefore opposed to this section as it now stands. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Hovux] to strike out all of the bill ex- 
cept the first section. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. BRAGG. I move to amend the bill by adding at the end of the 
first section the following: 

The amount appropriated by this act is $298,490.96. 
Mr. HOUK. Where does the gentleman get his aggregate? 
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Mr. BRAGG. I take it from the letter of the Secretary of the Treas- 


ury. a object in this amendment is to limit the amountappropriated, 
so that if there should be any mistake in copying or anything of that 
kind the footing will show the error. 

Mr. HOUK. Isee that the amount stated in the report is $299,045.45. 
There is an error in one calculation or the other. But I am of opinion 
that the gentleman from Wisconsin is right. 

Mr. BRAGG. I have the letter of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. PETTIBONE. That is right. 

The amendment of Mr. BRAGG was agreed to. 

Mr. HOUK. I presume the House is now ready for the previous 
question. I move the previous question on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I wish to inquire whether it has not been customary 
in bills of this kind to add a section providing that the amounts al- 
lowed in the bill shall be received by the claimants in full satisfaction 
of their claims? 

Mr. BRAGG. A provision of that kind is already in the bill. 
precedes the allowance of the specified awards. 

Mr. HOUK. It is already in the bill. 

The previous question was ordered, and under the operation thereof 
FJ te Do engrose and seed o CIN time; and it was 
accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. HOUK moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 


agreed to. 
Mr. ANDERSON. I move that the House adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 8 o’clock and 40 min- 
utes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


It 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CHACE: The petition of Captain James A. Barber and others, 
of the crew of the life-saving station No. 3, third district of Rhode 
Island, protesting against the transfer of the revenue-marine service 
to the Navy Department—to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. 8. 8. COX: Papers relating to the pension claim of James An- 
derson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, memorial resolutionsof the New York Mercantile Exchange, re- 
lating to the trade-dollar—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures. 

By Mr. HATCH: The resolutions adopted by the Merchants’ Ex- 
change of Saint Louis, Missouri, in relation to the improvement of the 
Mississippi River—to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. LORD: The petition of citizens of Michigan, for rescinding 
of the eleventh article of the Constitution and legislation for the enforce- 
ment of obligations entered into by States—to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PETTIBONE: The petition of Samuel West, of Granger 
County, Tennessee—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. STEELE: The petition of Thomas Lee, for a pension—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr VANCE: The petition of William H. Henry and 110 others, 
citizens of North Caro! for the establishment of a mail-route from 
Callowhee to Callasago, North Carolina—to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads. 


The following petitions relating to tariff legislation were presented 
and referred to the Committee on Ba te and Means: 

By Mr. BAYNE: The resolutions adopted by the employés of the iron 
works at Wood’s Run, Allegheny, Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. CANDLER: Of merchants, manufacturers, and ship-owners 
dealing in or using manila hemp and manila cordage, of New York. 

By Mr. ERMENTROUT: Of workingmen of Bristol, Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Of citizens of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. SHALLENBERGER: The resolutions adopted by the Beaver 
Falls (Pennsylvania) Lodge of Amalgamated Association of Iron and 
Steel Workers. 

By Mr. STONE: Of Woodbury Brothers and others, shoe manufact- 
urers of Beverly and Salem, Massachusetts. 


SENATE. 
SATURDAY, February 17, 1883. 
ace eet 11 o’clock a. m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. 


The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. MILLER, of California, presented resolutions of the Chamber of 
Commerce of San Francisco, California, protesting against the transfer 
of the revenue-marine service, the Coast Survey, the Life-Saving Serv- 
ice, or the Marine-Hospital Service to the Navy Department; which 
were referred to the Committee on Commerce. 
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Mr. VEST presented resolutions of the White Cloud Grange, No. 235, 
of the town of Barnard, Nodaway County, Missouri, in favor of the es- 
tablishment of a department of agriculture; which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Mr. BUTLER presented a concurrent resolution of the General As- 
sembly of South Carolina, relative to Government aid to public schools; 
which was ordered to lie on the table and be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Concurrent resolution relative to Federal aid for pubic schoo! 
poe ls, passed by the 


General Assembly of South Carolina at the on commencing No- 
vember 28, 1882. 


Whereas it is the desire of Sepon le of the State of South Carolina to pro- 
mote the eduation of all people who inhabit her territory, which desire is evi- 
denced by the fact that those who now administer the affairs of the State have 
amended the constitution so that an annual tax of 2 mills upon the taxable prop- 
erty and a poll-tax of 2 iper head is levied for the support of the public schools, 
which are opened to all classes; and 

Whereas it is 8 desired that the publie schools of the State may be ren- 
dered productive of still greater good to those classes who can not be educated 
wae Booed tothe oe of the State of South Carolina (the house 

senate oj (the of representa- 
tives er pecan, DN That our Senators and Representatives in the Congress of the 
United States be, and they are hereby, to use all of their endeavors to obtain 
Federal aid for the promotion of the public schools of this and our sister States, 
acco! to the ratio of illiteracy existing in the States. 

Resolved further, That the clerks of the senate and house of representatives do 
furnish copies of this resolution to our Senators and Representatives in Congress 
for presentation to said body. 


In accordance with the terms of the above concurrent resolution, we have the 
honor to transmit you copies of the same. 
Very lly, yours, 
T. STOBO FARROW, 
Clerk of the Senate, 
JOHN T. SLOAN, 
Clerk House of Representatives, 

Mr. MORRILL. I present a remonstrance of master book-binders of 
Boston against the reduction of the rate of duty upon books, represent- 
ing that the duties on book-binders’ cloth, leather, gold-leaf, and all the 
materials used are placed so high that the bill as adopted by the Senate 
is going to be very destructive. I move that the petition lie on the 
table, the bill being under consideration. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. McPHERSON. On theday before yesterday I presented a peti- 
tion with respect to fishing with purse-seines along the coast of New 
Jersey. The petition was sent here by citizens of New Jersey. I asked 
to have it referred to the Committee on Commerce. I understand since 
that the Committee on Foreign Relations have charge of that matter, 
and I therefore ask to have the petition recalled from the Committee on 
Commerce and referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, who are 
now considering the subject. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That change of reference will be 
made if there be no objection. The Chair hears none. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. JACKSON. Iam instructed by the Committee on Pensions, to 
whom was referred the bill (H. R. 1989) granting a pension to Mary A. 
Sanders, to report it adversely; and I ask that it be placed on the Cal- 
endar. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed on the Cal- 
endar, with the adverse report of the committee. 

Mr. JACKSON. Iam instructed by the same commi to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 389) granting a pension to Spencer W. Tryon, 
to report the same adversely. I would call the attention of the Sena- 
tor from Kansas to this. 

The bill was postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. VAN WYCK, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. 6181) to increase the pension of Richard Jobes, 
reported it with an amendment, and submitted a report thereon, which 
was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. TABOR, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred 
the bill (H. R. 2912) granting relief to the heirs of Kunigunda A. 
Miller, deceased, reported it without amendment, and submitted a re- 
port thereon, which was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. PLATT. The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred 
the bill (H. R. 3322) for the relief of Susan Shearer, direct me to re- 
port it adversely; and I desire to say in relation to it that it is a case 
where a pension is asked for the widow of Daniel Shearer, who was a 
soldier in the war of 1812. He is borne on the rolls as a deserter, and 
therefore is not entitled to a pension. There is no evidence to show 
that he was not a deserter; and yet, although the committee of the 
House reported adversely to the bill, the House for some reason passed 
the bill. I do not know that any one desires to have it placed on the 
Calendar. The committee report against it. I move its indefinite post- 
ponement. 

Mr. BLAIR. 


In regard to the bill just reported, I had the impres- 
sion that there was an apprehension that there might be evidence on 
which the House acted in reference to the matter of desertion, and that 
it might go on the Calendar on the idea that that would be el Rag 

, but 


Mr. PLATT. I have no objection to its going on the Calen 
I think there is no such evidence anywhere. 
Mr. BLAIR. Let the bill be placed on the Calendar. 
ae PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed on the Calen- 


1883. 
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Mr. PLUMB, from the Committee on Appropriations, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. 7181) making appropriations to provide for the 
expenses of the government of the District of Columbia for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1884, and for other purposes, reported it with 
amendments. 

CHANGE OF A BANK’S NAME. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I am directed by the Committee on Finance to 
report back the bill (S. 2490) to change the name of the First National 
Bank of West Greenville, Pennsylvania, to the First National Bank 
of Greenville, Pennsylvania. The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 


MITCHELL] desires, for reasons he may state, to have it passed upon at 


once. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I think it ought to go on the Calendar and take 
a fair chance with the other private bills. 

Mr. MITCHELL. The bill ought to be considered immediately, for 
this reason: The charter of the bank will expire on the 25th of this 
month; it has applied for a renewal of that charter, and it is necessary 
that this law should be passed and signed authorizing a change of name 
before the expiration of the present charter. I hope no objection will 
be made. It will take only a moment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Pennsylvania asks 
for the immediate consideration of the bill. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I think it ought to go on the Calendar. It may 
be taken up to-morrow. In fair play to other bills it ought to go on 
the Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed on the Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. EDMUNDS subsequently said: I find from the statement of my 
friend from Ohio about the Pennsylvania bank-name bill that the bank 
is obliged to change its name because the Legislature has changed the 
name of the town, so that it would be a kind of fraud on the Govern- 
ment to call it by the name it already goes by. I therefore withdraw 
my objection. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of the bill (S. 2490) to change the name of 
the First National Bank of West Greenville, Pennsylvania, to the First 
National Bank of Greenville, Pennsylvania. 

The bill was reported to the Senate, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


AMENDMENTS TO BILLS. 


Mr. PLUMB submitted five amendments intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (H. R. 7077) making appropriations for the support of 
the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, and for other pur- 

; which were ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

Mr. GARLAND submitted an amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (H. R. 7482) making appropriations for the legislative, 
executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1884, and for other purposes; which was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the di ing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments to the bill (S. 2264) to authorize the construction of 
certain bridges and to establish them as post-roads. 


The message also announced that the House had to the report 
of the committee of conference on the di votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments to the bill (H. R. 2997 ting right of way to the 
Fremont, Elk Horn, and Missouri Valley Railroad Company across the 


Niobrara military reservation, in the State of Nebraska, and authoriz- 
ing the sale of a portion of said reservation. 

The message further announced thatthe House had passed a bill (H. 
R. 7321) for the allowance of certain claims reported by the accounting 
officers of the United States Treasury Department, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 


YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 


Mr. VEST. I offer the following resolution, and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration: 


Resolved, That a 9 of five Senators shall be 98 by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate, whose duty it shall be to examine and report to 
the Senate at its next session, what is the present condition of the Yellowstone 
National Park and what ion has been taken by the Department of the In- 
terior in regard to the management of said park and the leasing or contracting 
to lease any part of the pax for building hotels or other houses thereon. Also 
what legislation, if any, is necessary to protect the timber, game, or objects of 
8 and interest in said park, and to establish a 7 of police, and to 
secure the proper 3 of justice therein. Sai mittee shall have 
power to send for persons and pe pers Sre to employ 332358 the ex- 
penses therefor to be paid out of the co nt fund of the Senate, and until 
said committee shall report by bill or ———— the Secretary of the Interior is 

requested to take no action in the matter of leasing or contracting to lease any 

van of said pak for any purpose, and to cause any cutting of timber or erection 

of ee or other buil by any persons or corporation to be discontinued 
within 

The of the Interior is also requested to take immediate action for 
the protection of the game 7 objects of interest in the park, and to Paion end 
he is req to call u upon sie proper military authorities for such force as may 
be necessary to accemplish such purpose, 


Mr. VOORHEES. I do not know that I shall have any objection to 
that resolution, but for the purpose of looking at it I desire that it be 
printed. 

Mr. GARLAND. Before the resolution goes over I should like to 
make a suggestion to the Senator from Missouri. The Committee on 
Territories have reported a bill in reference to the subject which is now 
on the Calendar. If any investigation of this sort is had, I think that 
committee having already progressed as far as it has should be invested 
with the power to make it. I would suggest to the Senator from Mis- 
souri to his resolution, when it shall come up for consideration, 
so as to delegate the authority to the Committee on Territories to make 
the investigation and report at the next session of Congress, instead of 
raising a special committee for the purpose. 

Mr. VEST. I considered that suggestion of the Senator from Arkan- 
sas, but there is this difficulty in the way: Two or three members of 
the Committee on Territories go out of the Senate on the 4thof March, 
leaving barely aquorum of the committee. I did not in the resolution 
provide for a joint committee for the reason that the House of 
sentatives in its membership ceases to exist on the 4th of March; 
the Senate being a continuing body the Senators selected for this special 
committee could be appointed from those who hold over. The only 
reason for a special committee is the one I have mentioned; and the 
reason why any committee at all should investigate the matter is that 
since the bill was reported—I reported it from the Committee on Ter- 
ritories—all sorts of complications have arisen in regard to that park, 
and ially in to private interests there. ion of one 
clause of the bill extends the limits of the park in ce with the 
suggestion of General Sheridan, who has taken great interest in the 
matter. I have been flooded with letters from governors, secretaries of 
Territories, associations, and citizens of the Territories of Montana and 
Wyoming, claiming that their cattle ranches will be brought inside of 
the park, and that there are mines being opened and that have been 
opened inside the proposed limits. I can not ascertain the truth about 
it. The military officers state one thing; the civil officers another. 
The citizens in one Territory make certain statements, and they are 
contradicted by others in the Territory adjoining. For the reason I 
have stated, because the membership of the Committee on Territories 
changes on ‘the 4th of March, oe I believe, but four of us on the 
committee—— 

Mr. GARLAND. Five. 

Mr. VEST. The chairman of the committee and another member 
go out of the Senate. Itis noj ing committee that I ask for. We 
do not propose to go to the park at public expense. All I want to do 
is to protest that park from the spoliators and the speculators who are 
in there now, having cut down the finest grove, as Iam authoritatively 
informed, near the , and having e for 20,000 pounds of 
meat to feed their hands while they are erecting hotel, and that, 
in direct violation of the reports of the Comm Committee erritories an 
the pending action of Congress. 

The part of the resolution to which I attach importance is the latter 
part of it. I want the Department of the Interior to stop these ravages 
now. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I wish to ask a question. The subject is a very 

ve one, An outrage, an abuse is occurring. Somebody, certainly, 
is charged with the care of this park. Who is that? 

Mr. VEST. It is an outrageous thing. There is a superintendent 
appointed who has not been in the park for months. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Who is he? + 

Mr. VEST. Mr. Conger, a gentleman from Iowa; but Mr. Conger is 
utterly powerless, for the reason that he has no police. He has over 
3,000 square miles of mountain, and, as he has not a single soldier or a 
singlepoliceman, the result is that the geysers are being destroyed and 
the game is being slaughtered by the hundred. 

Mr. VOOR: understand the Senator from Missouri to say 
Kip e ene ba not been himself there for the last four 
mon 

Mr. VEST. Mr. Conger, I understand, has not been. 

Mr. ALLISON. I trust the Senator from Missouri will not, by im- 
plication at least, do injustice. 

Mr. VEST. Iam not Goon . Conger. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. eft there some time ago, but has re- 
turned there, as I 33 to know. 

Mr. VEST. I did not know it. 

Mr. ALLISON. There is one difficulty about this whole matter; the 
appropriations hitherto have been totally and absolutely inadequate for 
any purpose whatever connected with the preservation of game in this 
park. The total appropriation has been only $15,000, and it is im- 
possible for any man, however competent or faithful he may be, as the 
Senator from Missouri has well said, to take care of the park without 
some force. 

1 Mr. VEST. Iam not blaming Mr. Conger; he is a very worthy gen- 
eman. 

Mr. ALLISON. I understand that, but the implication of the state- 
ment might be to do injustice. 

Mr. VEST. I have stated that Mr. Conger is utterly powerless, 
and that is the very thing I am trying to remedy; buk I have no hope 
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of passing the bill at this session, I say it now frankly, in the condi- 
tion of the Calendar and the state of the public business. If I could 
pass the bill I would not offer this resolution, but at the suggestion of 


older and more experienced Senators, who take an equal interest with 
myself in the matter, notably the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Ep- 
MUNDs] and the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. DAWES], who was 
the father of this park we may say, for he drew the law of designation, 
I have offered this resolution with the hope that until we can investi- 
gate and perfect some plan to stop the destruction now going on of the 
objects of interest and curiosity, the Secretary of the Interior will ap- 
ply to General Sheridan or the Secretary of War (and I am authorized 
by General Sheridan to state that he will furnish any number of 

in his department at the instance of the Interior Department, that the 
Secretary of the Interior may require) and stop these ravages until we 
can pass a law sufficient to protect the park. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. May I ask the Senator one question? I sympa- 
thize with him in his effort to protect thispark. I understand from 
his general statement that he has sufficient knowledge now in the Com- 
mittee on Territories to know that there are outrages and ravages going 
on in the park. 

Mr. VEST. No doubt about that. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Then will a special committee spending a few 
days or a week or a month in the park be any better satisfied of that 
fact than the Committee on Territories is to-day ? 

Mr. VEST. I do not know that this committee will go into the park. 
I do not suppose it will. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. As I understand, all that is sought to be ob- 
tained by the committee has already been obtained, namely, knowledge 
of the fact that some legislation is necessary to prevent the abuse. The 
Committee on Territories, I understand, have reported a bill for that 


> Mr. VEST. If the Senator will permit me I will explain. I have 
tried to do so already. TheCommitteeon Territories upon the informa- 
tion before them drew a bill, and I reported it to the Senate. That 
bill, at the instance or suggestion of General Sheridan, I think, very 
properly extended the limits of the park, so as to protect the game. 
As soon as that bill was placed upon the Calendar numbers of citizens 
in Montana and Wyoming wrote to me and to the committee urging 
that this extension interferes with private right, that it takes in mining 
claims, that it takes in cattle ranches, $15,000 or $20,000 in cattle 
ranches one man says he has invested, and this extension takes in his 
ranch. We do not know, and the Committee on Territories can not 
investigate it becauseits membership ceases. Some of the members of 
that committee go out of office onthe 4thof March. We can not make 
a joint committee, because the members of the House of Representa- 
tives go out of office on the 4th of March. But from the Senators who 
hold over, this special committee may be organized. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. My point is that evidently from the statement of 
facts made to us immediate action is n to stop the destruction 
of that park. This committee, if formed, would not have power them- 
selves to arrest these ravages; they would be only authorized to report 
at the next session of Congress. I would ask the Senator, as it is per- 
fectly manifest that action should be taken on the part of Co: 
why Congress can not stop long enough to pass some bill to meet what 
is acknowl to be a necessity to preserve the park? 

Mr. VEST. I will state to my friend that I propose to urge the pas- 
sage of this bill, and if I can get the bill through I do not want the 
resolution, but under the advice of older and more experienced Sena- 
tors who say I can not pass the bill, for fear that no legislation will be 
had I want this resolution, so that the Secretary of the Interior can in- 
terfere now, and with the military, if necessary, put out of the park 
those who are destroying the property and killing the game, until we 
can pass such a system of legislation as will properly protect it. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President, I think it is perfectly clear that 
the bill reported from the Committee on Territories will not become a 
law at this session. There are only twelve working days, besides this 
one, in this session. The bill is of importance, but it is only of im- 
portance in a local and physical way, so to speak, and in the way of 
taste and art and curiosity. There are on the Calendar several bills of 
extreme public importance, the fisheries question, the pleuro-pneu- 
monia question, the shipping question and othersthat might be named— 
I will not waste the time of the Senate in going over them. There are 
the appropriation bills, five or six to be disposed of in this body and to 
go again to the House of Representatives with amendments and con- 
ferences and all that. Therefore we may just as well make up our 
minds to the fact that beyond the appropriation bills and I hope some 
bill to reduce taxation in some way, and two or three other bills of 
extreme public importance that I am speaking of, it is perfectly useless 
to think of legislation. Of course I do not include in this exclusion 
the ordinary pension bills which we always give place to, as we do ap- 
propriation bills. There are a great - number on the Calendar of pen- 
sion cases; and perhaps the general pension bill, which is of impor- 
tance, may be considered. 

But we may just as well make up our minds, if we mean to do any- 
thing at this session to protect this park, that we must hold fast to 
what we have got until we can do something by law. The suggestion 


of the Senator from Missouri is, I think, the wise one, and I can 
understand why without any intention of disrespect to the Committee 
on Territories, he has proposed a select committee. Anybody who will 
look atthe present organization of the Committeeon Territories will see 
in a moment. The honorable Senator from Nebraska [Mr. SAUNDERS] 
is the chairman; the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. KELLOGG ] stands next 
on the committee; the Senator from Iowa [Mr. McDILL] stands next. 
Now to our grief, all three of these gentlemen retire from immediate 
public life in the Senate, from their powers as members of that commit- 
tee in two weeks. That only leaves the committee consisting of four 
gentlemen, one of whom is the Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARRISON]; 
another is the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BUTLER]; another my 
friend from Arkansas [Mr. GARLAND], and the other my friend from 
Missouri [Mr. Vest]. I should be entirely satisfied to have those four 
gentlemen investigate it, but there is a habit and a fashion in this Sen- 
ate whichever party is in power to compose committees with some refer- 
ence as a matter of courtesy to equality of political membership. Of 
course there is not the least politicsin this question. For oneI should 
be glad to have all four of these gentlemen on this select committee of 
five, and one other, and that would make a committee of five which is 
enough. 

What is the objection to it? It will cost something, but it will cost 
far less than it will to allow the Secretary of the Interior to go on, and 
I do not mean by that that he would desire to go on, but to leave him 
where under the law as it stands, it may be that he may feel compelled 
to go on unless we hold the thing in and make such a careful 
inquiry into the subject, protecting it in the mean time, as to enable us 
to know and him to know next winter what ought to be done, and pre- 
serve it as it is until then. 

I hope, therefore, that this resolution will be adopted, but I think 
there ought to be an amendment. I think the Senate has omitted to 
state that the committee is to have leave tosit during the recess. Idid 
not hear that when it was read. Of course that is the prime point of the 
whole thing. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Let me ask the Senator from Vermont if he un- 
derstands that there is any objection in this body to the passage of the 
bill referred to by the Senator from Missouri reported by the Commit- 
tee on Territories? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Only the objection that it requires to be scruti- 
nized to be seen that it is right like any other bill, and that it will 
take five minutes or ten minutes; but a space of five minutes or ten 
minutes is one of the small moments of time that we have to attend to 
the matters which can not be spoken of with open doors here of some 
importance, to attend to the matters of great importance, as we all 
agree, that must of necessity, if it is possible, be attended to now. 
Therefore every five minutes that is spent on anylocal question is time lost. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. But in regard to a bill that is not antagonized 
and that is of immediate necessity it would seem that it would take no 
longer to pass the bill than to discuss the question now. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That may be, but we have discussed this resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. VEST. I intend to press the passage of the bill anyhow. 

Mr. DAWES. It is perfectly plain that the bill reported by the com- 
mittee, although it is a very just and proper one, can not become a law 
at this session. Ido not care to say anything about the propriety of 
having this inquiry made by aselect committee or by the Committee on 
Territories. Ishould think that ordinarily the Committeeon Territories 
would be the proper committee, but I want the Senate to look seriously 
into this matter and to take some steps that will prevent the destruc- 
tion of all there is valuable in that park. It is very evident that if it 
is left till next December it will be in a condition where it will be next 
to impossible to recover ourselves and to put the park in such a posi- 
tion as was intended when the law was passed creating that park. It 
was idle to have done that ten years ago if now it is made the prey of 
men who desire merely to acquire some property out of the use of the 
park. It seems tome vandalism, and there is no time to be lost. So I 
do hope that the Senate will authorize some committee, either the Com- 
mittee on Territories or a select committee, to, without any unneces- 
sary delay, understand and be able to insome measure hold things where 
they are until that bill or some other can become a law. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution goes over, being ob- 
jected to, and it will be printed. 

FLORIDA TROPICAL RAILROAD COMPANY. 

Mr. CALL submitted the following resolution and asked forits pres- 
ent consideration: 

Resolved, That the Committee on A 
consideration of so much of Senate CTT 
Congress, second session, in response by the Secretary of the Interior to Senate 
resolution of December 27, 1882, “ respecting homestead entries in Florida and 
lands reserved for the Florida Tropical Railroad Company,“ as relates to what 
legislation is necessary to expedite the decision of contested homestead cases 
throughout the United States, as follows: 

Large numbers of homestead and othersettiementclaimsare within the limits 
of grants to railroads where the roads were not constructed in the time required 
by the terms of the granting acts. A prompt settlement of such cases would 


be facilitated by legislation declaring a forfeiture of such 88 and 
renewing them. If forfeiture were declared, the settlement cla would be re- 


lieved from conflict with she grants and could be acted upon on their own merits. 
Ifthe 


grants were revived and renewed,saving the rights of settlersat date ofsuch 


1883. 
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then the cases could be acted u inthe same manner. If the 
— e 


and the settlement claims when 


clai: respects 15 
lation needed to e ite decisions in homestead cases is enemy, wh 
is needed for the advancement of the work of this office gen 
There are about 2,000 contested homestead cases now 2 
grants. There are also iat wees ho: ile 


in conflict with Congressional 
eases in which the proof is to be examined, and 34,000 private cash and other 
final entries awaiting adjudi pada In addition there are 75,000 timber-culture 
entries and over 200,000 original homestead cases on file in the public lands 
division. 

“In the railroad division there are about 6,000 pending settlement claims, aac of 
which are to be decided in connection with the 8 5 


In the pre-emption division there are e cases await ion, — 
there are in addition a large number, probably between 200 — 300,000, sub- 
final proof is liable to be at any 


sisting Fr as ares claims of record upon 5 
time o 

In the mineral, swamp-land, private land claim, and other divisions of the 
office there are large accumulations of cases awaiting ere prom It is myn 
ment that if the entire force of the office should be devoted to 
work in arrears in cases now ready for final action it would require a 5 
half to accomplish this result. 

New work is also coming into the office more rapidly than the old can be dis- 
patched. This is all work that must be done some time, and it is economy as 
well as a great advantage to parties interested that it should be done speedily. 

The needs of this office are for additional clerical mnie especially of the higher 
grades, and for additional office room. These n oe ae pressing and impera- 
tive if the public business is to be transacted with y reasonable degree of 

ptitude, accuracy, or intelligence, It is sim ly i y Impossible for men not 
earned in the law nor trained in the application rinciples to the mul- 
tiform questions relative to land titles that arise in theo ice to decide cases re- 
quirin laws, rulings, and de 3 research 5 ve DEN EOE 
egeo ws, ngs, and decisions, however com: y passa 
satisfactory examination in he rudiments of a common baa fend education. 

It is equally impossible re ily ee eee eee 
ure of work in arrears without endangering private rights and imperiling the 
interests of the Government. 

“Not only is it true that the constantly increasing business of this office can 
not be either 3 or ropenty attended to by a clerical force wholly in- 

eee vice to be performed, but it is also true that the time and 
2 at the command of the office are both in a greater or less degree 
in exact proportion to the accumulation of the work in arrears. 

e; Auen of this otherwise needless work consists in answering inquiries in re- 
gurd to the cause of delays, and in the examination of . — cases in order 
to i their status to members of Congress or other persons properly 
making inquiry in regan to them. 

‘The time necessarily consumed in preparing the reply to that portion of the 
inquiry embraced in the Senate 8 relative to contested homestead en- 
tries would not have needed to be so e gr me ta arts for the accumulation of cases 
of that character and the inability of t of the work within 
such time as to avoid the complaint wie 3 the cause of the Senate in- 
quiry. The absolute need of more clerks, better pay for the service performed, 
and more room for doing the work of this office has been urged upon the atten- 
tion of Congress every year for the past ten years, aud the recommendations of 
this office isha: matter have been 3 by the several Secretaries of the In- 
terior aud stro. io od urged by the public land commission. 

“Tamy ann rt for sad geomet year I again called attention to the needs 
of the office, and I have ask: in hg Chega for one hundred additional 
clerks for the fiscal year and for room for their accomm ion. It is not the 
fault of the administration of this office nor from any lack of pt ek application, 
industry, or energy on the part of the clerical force that work in ar- 
rears,” 


Mr. EDMUNDS. Ithink that had better be printed and go over. 

Mr. CALL. I merely ask to have it referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

Mr. HALE. Why should the Committee on Appropriations take 

izance of that subject? 

Mr. CALL. If the Senator from Maine would hear the resolution 
and the report of the Secretary of Interior on the subject he would 
understand. The Secretary requests an additional appropriation for 
the purposes mentioned there, and my object in introducing the reso- 
lution was that it might be specially called to the attention of the 
Committee on Appropriations as a matter of great public and immediate 
necessity. The force in the Land Office is not sufficient to enable those 
persons who are applying for patents upon homesteads who have been 
in ion fora great many years to obtainthem. Since I have been 
in the Senate nearly all the persons who had made homestead entries 
and were applicants have been denied patents for the want of sufficient 
clerical force. The land office in my own State has been deprived of 
the necessary force to enable the entries of lands to be made and certi- 
ticates granted. Iwish, therefore, to present to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations the necessity for an appropriation for an additional force 
in the Land Office here and in the J office in Florida for that pur- 


pose. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Is that all the Senator desires by this resolution? 

Mr. CALL. That is all. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Then let me suggest to him to let the resolution 
be referred to that committee. 

Mr. CALL. That is what I propose to do. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I have not the least objection to that. I thought 
it was a resolution of instructions. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The resolution will be referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 


HOUR OF MEETING. 


Mr. INGALLS. I move that the daily hour of meeting of the Sen- 
ate for the remainder of this session be 10 o’clock in the forenoon. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 


Mr. COCKRELL. Let that go over. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will lie over. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE SENATORIAL SEATS. 


Mr. BLAIR. I wish to have the resolution which I offered a few 
days ago touching the | ture which shall choose a Senator in the 
State of New of. Iasked the reference of the ques- 
tion to the Committee on the Judiciary. Its reference was objected to 
at the time. I have drawn a modification of the resolution, which I 
understand is not objected to and which I Laine like to have substi- 
tuted for the original, and referred accordingly. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator has power to modify 
his resolution. 

The resolution as modified was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That „ be instructed to ne Di aa 
report its opinion whether underthe . Une 
7... tng pA ares nyt of that State chosen 
in ias month of November, 1882, w TTT 9 

ee States to fill the term which will commence on the 4th day of March, 


Mr. BLAIR. In this form the resolution is not objectionable. 

Mr. GARLAND. I do not know that I have any objection to the 
resolution itself; but I will state one or two matters for the information 
of the Senate which ought to be considered in connection with thissub- 
ject and that go very far to convince me that an investigation by the 
Committee on the Judiciary would be useless. 

Twice out of every six years this question recurs to the Senate as to 
the condition of the law in the State of New Hampshire in reference to 
the election of a United States Senator, and the Senate has passed upon 
it in two or three shapes since I have been a member of the body, now 
nearly six years. Every time that the question has come before the 
Senate heretofore it has come from the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections. Now, if this resolution goes to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, and that committee reports its conclusions to the Senate, there 
is nothing binding on the there is nothing to estop the Commit- 
tee on Privileges and Elections from taking ce of the matter 
when it comes up afterward in a practical shape for the Senate to act 
upon by the presentation of credentials. 

The Committee on Privileges and Elections was created March 10, 
1871, with Mr. Sumner as chairman, without any rule or resolution de- 
fining its duties other than the nameimplies. The creation of this com- 
mittee with Mr. Sumner as chairman was contemporaneous with his 
deposition from the chairmanship of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, and was intended to appease that affront. Mr. Sumner was only 
a short time chairman of the Committee on Privileges and Elections and 
was followed by Mr. Morton, who remained its chairman until his death. 

There had been for years dissatisfaction with the reports of the Judi- 
ciary Committee on disputed election cases, and that committee had 
been frequently overruled by a majority of the Senate, as in the Lane 
(Kansas) case in 1862, the Stockton (New Jersey) case in 1866, the 
Thomas (Maryland) casein 1867, and the Ames (Mississippi) casein 1870. 

In the earlier history of the Senate there was in many instances a com- 
mittee on elections; but most generally, at least from 1825 to 1852, elec- 
tion cases were referred to select committees raised for each particular 
case as it arose. From the latter date to the formation of the Commit- 
tee on Privileges and Elections such cases were usually, perhaps uni- 
formly, sent to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

When Mr. Bell came here with his credentials under an appoint- 
ment from the governor of New Hampshire to fill ont a vacancy that 
had not really taken place the Senate determined that he was en- 
titled to a seat after a somewhat protracted debate. Previous to that 
time the Committee on Privileges and Elections, through the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. McMILLAN], had that the Legislature 
contemplated by this resolution could not elect, because that i 
ture had not, in the language of the law of the 25th of July, 1866, 
chosen next previons to the expiration of the term. 

Now, the condition of affairs in New Hampshire is about this: You 
have in existence a Legislature that has met and organized next previous 
to the expiration of the term, but you have not one that was chosen next 
previous to the expiration of the term, so the act of the 25th of July, 
1866, is not complied with in these two respects, 

Suppose the Committee on the Judiciary says that this present Legis- 
lature or the old Legislature of New Ham can elect a Senator, and 
William Jones comes here with credentials under that election, and the 
Senate says, Stop; we want to look into this matter,“ what is the 
course of procedure? His credentials are referred to the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections, and then the Senate goes out of the same hole 
it went in at, precisely. So I do not see that anything is to be accom- 
plished by this abstract question now ded to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, even if it d find certain conclusions and the Senate 
should adopt them, because the matter would go under a contest to the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections. ile as a member of the 


Committee on the Judiciary I do not desire to shirk the labor, yet my 
impression is—though I do not wish to interfere with the resolution of 
the Senator from New Ham 
tee on Privileges and El 
must go to be settled. 


that it had better 
where practically at 


to the Commit- 
the question 
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Mr. BLAIR. Mr. President, the Senator from Arkansas has par- 
tially stated the facts as they exist in our State. Under our original 
constitution, which was the law of our State until 1878, we had annual 
elections, each Legislature being chosen in the month of March, and 
organizing the first Wednesday in June following. Prior to 1878 we 

our constitution in such a way—that being now the adopted 
constitution of the State—that we now hold biennial elections, the elec- 
tion taking place in the month of November, the o ization of the 
Legislature then chosen, however, being in June fo owing, after the 
fashion of former years. 

The result is that under our existing constitutional law we technic- 
ally choose, that is we elect the members of our Legislature in the No- 
vember preceding the expiration of every Senatorial term, which is on 
the 4th of March following. But the Legislature chosen in November 
is not organized until some three months after the expiration of the Sen- 
atorial term. Each Legislature when organized is the Legislature of 
the State for two years, and thus organizing on the first Wednesday in 
June, it continues to be the only Legislature that can act for the State 
for the two years following. 

In 1878 this question arose. The chairman of the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections was at that time a Senator from our own State. 
Action was had which resulted in an adverse report as to the right of 
the Legislature of 1878 to fill the vacancy which would occur in March, 
1879, prior to the occurrence of the vacancy; and much confusion ex- 
isting in regard to which of the two Legislatures should act, the mat- 
ter was postponed by our Legislature, so that the Legislature first 
chosen under the new constitution, in November, 1878, and organized 
in June, 1879, chose the Senator whose term commenced the March 
previous, that is, March, 1879. Theintervening vacancy, from March, 
1879, until the meeting and action of the Legislature, was filled by ap- 
pointment of the governor, and Mr. Bell came here, and the debate to 
which allusion has been made was upon his admission. 

The same question arose two years ago, whether the successor to my 
coll eshould be chosen by the Legislature then in existence or whether 
it should be remitted to the Legislature which was to be chosen last No- 
vember. The senate of our State asked, as is the manner under our 
constitution and laws, the opinion of the supreme court as to what 
Legislature should choose his successor, that one which was the only 
one that could act prior to the expiration of his term or the one which 
would not be organized until next June. 

The opinion of our supreme court was unanimous, a court made up 
of seven members, four of them Republicans and three Democrats. 
All signed the report excepting one member who had just heen ap- 
pointed, and who declined to sign it on the ground that he had not had 
sufficient opportunity to examine the question. 

So we are now confronted in our State with a recurrence of the same 
old question, the decisions of our court being one way and the action 
of the Senate the other. 

Mr. HALE. How did the court decide? 

Mr. BLAIR. Our State court decided that the Legislature which 
last was organized and could act prior to the expiration of the Senatorial 
term must do so; otherwise there would be no Senator to fill the suc- 
ceeding term at the expiration of that of the sitting Senator, and prac- 
tically the result would be that such a construction of the law would 
be the disintegration of the Senate and the dissolution, if the principle 
were extended, of all parts of the Government. 

So the question was looked upon by our court; and if Senators ex- 
amine it seriously they will see that it is one of the gravest constitutional 
questions that could arise. It involves precisely the question of the 
right of secession on the part of a State, the Legislature of a State, the 
people of a State from the General Government; for if the Legislature 
of a State or the people of a State can legally so conduct as to create a 
Senatorial vacancy unprovided for for three months they can do so for 
six months, they can do so for six years; and if the Legislature of a 
State has its option to fill the entire vacancy or to not fill it as it may 
see fit, then there can be no objection made to the right of the people 
of a State in Congressional districts to choose the members of Congress 
or not as they may see fit reasonably to keep the House of Representa- 
tives, like the Senate, a continuous body, that is to say with the legis- 
lative power continuous, so that it may be called upon at any time as 
the necessities of the country require; and if it is at the option of the 
people to choose Representatives when they please or not at all, what 
obligation is there on the people to choose electors of President and 
Vice-President ? 

Thus it is quite apparent that the concession that it is not the duty 
of the Legislature of a State to act seasonably so that the Senatorial 
term can be filled from its commencement, is conceding the right to a 
dissolution of the Government, and puts the existence of the Govern- 
ment at the will of the Legislature or people of a State. If the term 
is to be filled in toto it must be filled by a Legislature which can act 
before the expiration of the preceding term. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Does the Senator infer that there was anything 
in the action of the Senate heretofore in regard to this matter which 
concedes the right to a State any further than that which exists in it- 
self to refuse to elect a member of the Senate? 

Mr. BLAIR. Not at all. I am not making or designing to make 
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any reflection upon the previous action of the Senate. I think it has 


been misconstrued. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I am not referring to the action of the Senate, but 
the action of the State. Is there anything at all in the action of the 
Senate which can compel a State to elect a tor or to refuse to elect 
a Senator, or recognize their right to do so? 

Mr. BLAIR. Not at all. Ifit should be conceded that a State had 
this right to choose or not, it would involve the right of secession. Mr. 
President, the previous action of the Senate has been construed by some 
parties at least as in essence prohibiting or denying to the State of New 
Hampshire the right to exercise this power of choosing its Senator be- 
fore the expiration of an existing term. That construction has been 
placed upon the previous action of the Senate. To be sure our own 
court passed upon it nearly two years ago, and yet it is still claimed to 
be an open question in our State, and it arises again the next season, 
next June when the Legislature meets. The question is whether the 
Senator who shall succeed myself in March, 1885, shall be chosen by 
the Legislature then organized, or whether it shall pass over toa Legis- 
lature that can not be organized until the June following the expiration 
of the term which I have the honor now to fill. Our people are divided 
upon it; they do not know what to do. 

What I desire is not any action by the Senate upon anybody’s creden- 
tials; but the supreme court of our State having passed upon this ques- 
tion so far as it can, I desire now, and the people of our State would 
like the opinion of the law committee of the Senate as to whether the 
Legislature now chosen, according to the terms of the statute of the 
United States, and not to be organized until next June—whether that 
Legislature can proceed and choose a Senator to occupy the term suc- 
ceeding my own when it shall expire. If the law committee of the 
Senate shall hold that under the existing Constitution and laws of the 
United States and of the State of New Hampshire this Legislature to be 
organized next June can choose my successor, all very well, and they 
will proceed to do it probably. If, however, the law committee should 
hold that further legislation is necessary, the matter will pass over 
without further controversy until the Legislature to be organized in 
June, 1885. x 

Mr. HALE. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. BLAIR. Certainly. 

Mr. HALE. Would it not bea very easy or a natural remedy, whether 
easy or not, for the people of New Hampshire, in the presence of this 
difficulty which constantly recurs, to avoid it all by ing the time 
of the meeting of their Legislature to January succeeding the time of 
the election of the islature? 

Mr. BLAIR. That would be so if it were easy to change our con- 
stitution, but we lived nearly one hundred years under our constitution, 
never changing it but twice. The first amendment to our constitution 
was in 1852, and the last amendments went into operation in 1878-79. 
Our people are very conservative in reference to their constitution. 

Mr. McMILLAN. The last created this difficulty. 

Mr. BLAIR. That may be so; undoubtedly it isso. Iam finding 
fault with nobody. I am simply speaking of an embarrassment which 
exists under our present constitution and laws and those of the United 
States, and that complication and difficulty will arise at the commence- 
ment of every Senatorial term for the future unless our people shall see 
fit to do what they do not wish to d the time of the meeting 
of their Legislature from the summer season to the winter season. 
That has been acted on, and they have declined to do that several times, 
and when so comparatively easy a method of settling this whole diffi- 
culty is presented by asking and obtaining the opinion of the law com- 
mittee of this body, it does seem a little hard upon our people that we 
should be required to go through a seven years’ or five years’ siege for 
the change of our constitution when for all other reasons we desire the 
time of meeting to remain as it now is. 

Mr. McMILLAN, What effect will the opinion of the Judiciary 
Committee of the Senate have any further than a recommendation to 
the Senate? The action of the Senate is not required, but the opinion 
of a committee. 

Mr. BLAIR. I have tried to state to the Senate that the opinion of 
the law committee of this body would, I have no doubt, have a very 
great weight with the people of New Hampshire and with the Legis- 
lature, to decide whether or not they would act under the existing cir- 
cumstances to elect at present or to postpone the election until the 
succeeding Legislature. I do not see any harm that it can do, and I 
should be very glad indeed if the resolution might be so referred. 

Mr. INGALLS. Mr. President, I understand the statement of the 
Senator from New Hampshire to be, then, that the people of that State 
and the Legislature and the supreme court have placed themselves in 
a political attitude that is hostile to the permanence and continuance 
of the Federal Union; that is to say 

Mr. BLAIR. The Senator is mistaken. The decision of the supreme 
court is in the other direction; I said so distinctly. 

Mr. INGALLS. The Senator said that if the present condition of 
things continued to exist it was practically the allowance of the right 
of secession in New Hampshire, and that the same principle applied to 
the other members of the Federal Union would result in a total disin- 
tegration of the national Government. 
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Now, Mr. President, the fact is that this matter was fully and thor- 
oughly discussed three years ago, and the people of New Hampshire 
were notified that the simple and obvious solution of this difficulty was 
for them to change the time of the meeting of their Legislature. There 
is nothing else in this whole matter. 

If we had a committee on conundrums to which questions of this 
kind could be referred, I should have no objection to its consideration. 
But suppose that the committee is instructed to inquire into this mat- 
ter, and admit that they decide one way or the other way, what dif- 
ference does it make? The Senator evidently desires to procure from 
the law committee of this body an expression of opinion for what? 
Simply, as I understand it, to produce an effect upon the Legislature of 
that State in the existing emergency—only that, and nothing more. 

Now, if any practical good could result from this inquiry, I would 
not object to it; but whenever a Senator comes here with credentials, 
either by appointment from the executive or by election from the Leg- 
islature, the question then arises ab initio is he entitled to take the 
oath of office and be admitted to his seat on this floor? It must 
be decided then by the Committee on 8 and Elections, the 
same as we decided in the case of Mr. . who appeared here 
under, I think, an appointment by the executive of New Hampshire 
in 1879. 

The matter has been discussed. We all understand that the diffi- 
culty arises from the provision in the New Hampshire constitution, and 
the Senator himself mn that unless that is changed we are to have a 
continual recurrence of this inquiry from now until the end of the ex- 
istence of this Government, or until New Hampshire changes her rela- 
tions to the Federal system. 

Mr. BLAIR. The Senator from Kansas misunderstands me. I did 
not say that under existing law the practice in our State can not be 
changed; but I said that if we continued to act upon the theory of the 
report of the Senate, which has, as I believe, misled the Legislature and 
the people of our State into theaction which they took in the year 1878, 
unless we change from that theory which has obtained in our State be- 
cause of the actionof the Senate, the result would be that this vacancy 
of three months will occur at the commencement of every Senatorial 
term. But, sir, if the opinion of the lawcommittee of this hodyshould 
be obtained that the Legislature to be organized next June, which is 
the last Legislature which can act prior to the expiration of the term in 
1885, can elect the successor to that-term, I have no doubt that our 
Legislature would its practice, and if it should change its prac- 
tice the difficulties to which I have referred would entirely disappear, 
because then every Senator would be chosen prior to the expiration of 
the term of his predecessor. 

Mr. INGALLS. Well, Mr. President, if the islature of New 
Hampshire are in that frame of mind that will render it possible for 
them to be influenced in the discharge of a great State function by the 
opinion of the Judiciary Committee of the Senate of the United States 
invoked for that purpose, I have a very poor opinion of them. They 
have the opinion of the supreme court of their own State, which is the 
tribunal that is erected for the purpose of passing upon the laws of that 
State, and it appears to me that the invocation of the power of the law 
committee of this body either to affirm the decision of that court or to 
deny the decision of that court is an invasion of the rights of that State 
and of that tribunal, which I am very sure that the people of my State 
would resent, and if they did not do it I should think they were delin- 
quent in the duties they owed to themselves as one State of this great 
Federal Union. 

I do not desire that the Judiciary Committee shall be further bur- 
dened with this subject. If the people of New Hampshire propose to 
continue their present position in relation to the Federal system that 
imposes this burden upon them, they alone are responsible. They can 
cure the difficulty whenever they please; and so long as they decline 
to do so upon the plea that they are conservative and that it will take 
a few years to effect this e and that they have lived under their 
present system for a century, I propose that they shall submit to the 
inconvenience for which they are responsible. 

Mr. MORRILL. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Mr. President, I think in justice to the State of 
New Hampshire a single remark should be made at this time. The 
Senator from Kansas and the Senator from Maine both seem to censure 
our people for not changing their constitution so as to conform to the 
law of the United States in regard to theelection of Senators. I want 
to state the simple facts in regard to this matter so that they may see 
the difficulties that lie in our way and of which we should be glad to 
be relieved if it were possible. 

What is necessary to be done in order to change simply the time of 
the meeting of the Legislature of theStateof New Hampshire? First, 
we have got to submit to the people to decide whether they will vote to 
have a constitutional convention or not. Second, if they so decide we 
have got to elect a constitutional convention of some three hundred 
members. The constitutional convention must meet and act upon the 
matter, the question must be submitted to the people of the State for 
their vote, and it requires a two-thirds vote to secure the adoption of 
the amendment. 

That is the trouble that lies in our way. These are the difficulties 


that we have to encounter. If we could amend the constitution as 
easily as many of the States of the Union can amend theirs we should 
be very glad to do it; but we desire very much if possible to avoid the 
extraordinary expense and long delay which must occur before we can 
change the fundamental law of the State of New Hampshire. 

The made on the floor of the Senate that we are neglecting a 

duty which we may very easily perform in regard to this matter in or- 
der to remedy the difficulty is a gross injustice to the State of New 
Hampshire. 
Mr. HOAR. My friend will allow me to say that there is not the 
slightest propriety or justice in requiring the people of New Hamp- 
shire toamend their constitution. The statute ought to conform under 
the circumstances to the constitution of New Hampshire, and it can 
easily be done. It was an oversight on the part of Congress, or if not 
that, when their new constitution was adopted in New Hampshire, there 
was no reason why for the mere sake of conforming to this arrangement 
made without anticipating the New Hampshire constitution that State 
should be put to this great expense and trouble the Senator has stated. 
A slight change in our statute ought to be made 5 
made to meet the case. I state this in conformation of the view of the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. RoLLINS]. A 

Mr. BLAIR. On that very point, the question which I propose to 
have addressed to the Judiciary Committee is whether that change in 
the statute is necessary, and it is a short question. The opinion of nearly 
every leading Senator has been expressed on this floor; an hour’s con- 
sideration will dispose of it; and there is no occasion, in my judgment, 
for any legislation. I do not believe there is the slightest doubt in that 
respect in regard to the opinion of any constitutional lawyer, and all will 
be settled if gentlemen will allow the resolution to proceed to its proper 
reference. 

Mr.HALE. Let me ask one question which bears upon the effect of 
this. Have not the people of New Hampshire by the action of their 
Legislature practically given up this question in accordance with the 
action of the Senate three years ago in this way: The term of the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. ROLLINS] expires on the 4th of 
March. The Legislature does not meet until the June following. I 
understand that the now existing Legislature has taken no action 
toward filling that vacancy; so that now, eleven days before the 4th of 
March, when his term expires, nothing whatever has been done, but it 
has been left by common consent for the Legislature coming into exist- 
ence in June to fill that vacancy. Is not that so? 

Mr. BLAIR. The Senator does not seem to apprehend the object of 
this resolution. 

Mr. HALE. No, but I ask that question. 

Mr. BLAIR. I will answer the Senator’s question. The action ot 
the Legislature of New Hampshire in postponing the choice of my col- 
league’s successor was occasioned by the action of the Senate of the 
United States, and they have twice, in consequence of that act, post- 
poned the election of a successor to a Senatorial term until three months 
after the expiration of that term. Now, the question is whether that 
practice of our people, thus misled by the action of the Senate, is to 
continue; and this resolution bears not upon the choice of a successor 
to my colleague, but upon the choice of one whose term does not ex- 
pire until 1885, and has reference to the rectification of this evil prac- 
tice for the time to come. 

Mr. HALE. I understand it can not in any way apply to the term 
which is now just about running out, because that has been abandoned, 
but the Senator seeks for some expression that will guide the Legisla- 
ture which comes into being in June next as to the choice of a successor 
to the Senator whose term expires on the 4th of March, 1885. 

Mr. BLAIR. Precisely that. 

Mr. HALE. It seems to me the State has practically, by not acting 
now, left that question settled and has determined to act in accordance 
with the precedent set here by the Senate. 

Mr. BLAIR. If it does do so, then the evil results of which the Sen- 
ator from Kansas complained, that our people are placed in the attitude 
of a practical and in the future to be continuous assertion of the doc- 
trine of secession with reference to the choice of her Senators. I am 
anxious that this should not ripen into a precedent, that this action 
should not ripen into a constitutional precedent. I think the question 
one of very great importance and not to be trifled with, and that it 
ought to be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

An expression of their opinion will put an end to the whole matter. 
If they say other legislation is necessary under the existing Constitu- 
tion and laws of this country and our State, they will act accordingly; 
our people will change their constitution or they will ask for a change 
of the statutes of the United States in order to remedy this evil. But 
if, as I believe to be the almost universal sentiment of the Senate and 
of the committee probably—if, as I believe will be the case, they shall 
say that no further legislation is necessary, that the Legislature to be 
organized next June should choose the successor to the term which 
expires in March, 1885, being a Legislature which will prolong its ex- 
istence until June, 1885, then this Legislature organizing next June will 
proceed and perform its duty, sure of what is its duty. The action of 
the United States Senate has involved us in this difficulty by raising 
this doubt; and the fact that the Legislature has been misled twice 1s 
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no reason why this little thing should not be done by the Senate in 
order that the difficulty may be rectified and not become continuous. 

Mr. HALE. Does the Senator think that the expression of the Ju- 
diciary Committee in the form of a report here, not acted upon, or even 
if acted upon, would in any way be a barrier to the Senate as existing 
in 1885, when the question would come before it? 

Mr. BLAIR. Not in the slightest. 

Mr. HALE. Then what good will it do? 

Mr. BLAIR. It would have a strong effect. If the Senator thinks 
it amounts to nothing, and if other Senators think it is of no consequence, 
why do they oppose this resolution, which will not embarrass the Judi- 
ciary Committee? Why do Senators outside of our State, and Repub- 
lican Senators, rise here and object to the introductionand reference of 
this resolution? I imagine it is an almost entirely unheard-of pro- 
ceeding, and I say to the Senator from Maine and to other Senators, 
whose motives I may understand, that I do not care one particle which 
way this question is decided. So far as my individual interests are con- 
cerned, I am willing that the election shall go over two years longer 
against the Constitution and against the laws of the country, if the 
Senate sees fit to have it so or if the Legislature of my State so decides. 
I have no personal reason for the action I take here, but I have been 
forced to offer this resolution by men who have’ undertaken to place 
me in a false position. I do not care on account of personal interests 
whether it is voted up or down. I have asked for the opinion of the 
law committee of the Senate on this point to relieve the Legislature and 

le of my State from the embarrassment which the action of this 

te created originally, and having asked it I think it would be noth- 
ing but scant courtesy to allow the reference which I have asked of 
this 5 Jam willing to withdraw the resolution if that can 
not be ted. 

Mr. GARLAND. I sympathize, Mr. President, with the Senator 
from New Hampshire in this matter, as I have all along since the ques- 
tion was first presented to the Senate; but I think it is developed now 
by the short discussion of this resolution that the remedy is not here 
in the Senate, and it matters not what may be the inconvenience or 
trouble that attends it, the only remedy is by the action of the State of 
New Hampshire herself, and the sooner she addresses herself to that 
the better it will be for this question. We have it now in regard to the 
election of the honorable Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. ROLLINS], 
and two years from now we shall have it in the eleetion of a successor to 
the honorable Senator who has just taken his seat [Mr. BLAIR]. 

Now, I wish to call attention to one fact. It matters not if the Sen- 
ate now on a case before it merely as an abstraction decides it one way, 
another Senate upon the application of Mr. BLAtk or his successor may 
decide it in a different way in 1885 upon the law as it now stands, be- 
cause each Senate is the judge of the elections, qualifications, and re- 
turns of its members. Therefore, in any shape the question may take 
us presented at this time it is pnrely an abstraction; it commits nobody, 
estops nobody, settles nothing. 

When the case of Mr. Bell was before the Senate and was discussed 
Mr. Conkling announced as his opinion that the old Legislature, the 
Legislature existing when the vacancy occurred, could elect. Mr. Eaton 
said the same thing; Mr. Kernan and Mr. Blaine said the same thing; 
Mr. Carpenter said the same thing; Mr. Davis, of Illinois, who now 

the chair of the Senate as Presiding Officer, said the same thing; 
Mr. DAWES said the same thing; Mr. BECK said the same thing; Mr. 
Wallace the same thing; Mr. McDonald the same thing, and so did 
Mr. EDMUNDS. Out of nine that made up the Judiciary Committee 
then there are five distinguished gentlemen who spoke upon that sub- 
ject, Mr. EDMUNDS, Mr. Davis, of Illinois, Mr. Conkling, Mr. McDon- 
ald, and Mr. Carpenter. Notwithstanding that declaration of all these 
istinguished gentlemen, we see that the State of New Hampshire did 
not act according to it. They have not elected according to the declara- 
tion of these gentlemen, but have permitted this matter to pass over, 
for what reason, of course, Iam not to say, because I do not know; but, 
suppose the Senate decides one way to-day, the political complexion of 
the Senate may change two years hence, and it may render a different 
decision hereafter. 

So the only practical way to get rid of this question is for New Hamp- 
shire to amend its constitution and bring itself within the act of 1866 
in reference to the election of Senators of the United States. The Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. McMILLAN] five years ago reported from the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections that the islature contem- 
plated by this resolution could notelect. That report was, if I mistake 
not, a unanimous report; at least there appears to be no minority re- 
port. Now, the Committee on the Judiciary is called upon to say 
whether or not any legislation is necessary. Suppose they say there is 
none necessary? 

Mr. ROLLINS. Allow me toask a question there, because that re- 
e Seaton of trouble and difficulty in our State. Do 

understand the Senator from Arkansas to say that the report of the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections at that time wasever acted upon 
by the Senate or adopted by the Senate? 

Mr. GARLAND. I do not say anything about that. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I want to get at that fact. 

Mr. GARLAND. I do not remember now whether it was or not, but 
I am tracing this 


Mr. ROLLINS. But we encountered that report in New Hampshire, 
although of the six membersof that committee whose terms continued 
after that Congress at least four have formally repudiated the doctrines 
of the report. 

Mr. BLAIR. No doubt the principles of that report are principles 
of secession. Any one who examines that report and the facts of the 
case will concede that. 

Mr. McMILLAN. If the Senator from New Hampshire can establish 
that proposition he is a wiser man than I take him to be. 

Mr. BLAIR. I can establish that proposition, and if time is allowed 
I will do so. 

Mr.GARLAND. I do not yield the floor, because I have always been 
opposed to secession, and do not want Senators on that side to be advo- 
cating it now. 

Mr. BLAIR. That is what I complain of, that the Republican side 
of this Chamber has set up a secession report, and I want it corrected. 

Mr. GARLAND. Iam sorry if it was a secession report, but the 
Senator from Minnesota made it, and the committee was then Repub- 
lican. 

Mr. BLAIR. There is where the responsibility is. 

Mr.GARLAND. But let us go back a little; what Iwant to get at 
is the folly of these investigations on abstract questions. Ido notthink 
that report had the purpose either to advance or retard the spirit of 
secession, and I refer to it only to show the folly of asking committees 
to pass upon a mere theoretical question. 

In 1878 we had a committee passing on the question, saying that the 

islature now in existence could not elect. Five distinguished mem- 
bers of the Judiciary Committee in 1879, on the Bell case, said that it 
could, besides a number of other distinguished Senators who were not 
members of that committee, and what was the effect of those declara- 
tions? They have not been heeded in New Hampshire. 

It is, as asserted by the Senator from Kansas, a mere conundrum pro- 
posed to be put to the Committee on the Judiciary, whose opinion is to 
bind no person, to commit no one, to estop no one, and the remedy, I 
want the Senator to understand, lies now in New Hampshire and no- 
where else. If, when the report of the Senator from Minnesota was 
made, the State of New Hampshire had addressed herself to the remedy 
she could have cleared up this difficulty and been entirely out of the 
woods upon it by this time. She could have submitted her amendment 
to her Legislature, if that is the way to amend the organic law, or she 
could have called her convention and remedied the matter so as to have 
the Legislature both chosen and organized previous to the expiration of 
the term; but she has not done it, and there is the difficulty. 

Mr. BAYARD. The Senator will also remember that when the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections reported in the moot case raised prior 
to the appointment of Mr. Bell, and he came to the Senate with creden- 
tials in accordance with that report, that same committee reported 
against his admission. 

Mr. GARLAND. Against his admission; but he was admitted by 
5 or 6 majority, against my convictions; he was admitted regardless of 
any party vote. 

Now, Mr. President, I believe we are not settling anything by this 
procedure, and therefore I object to it. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I desire to correcta statement made 
by the Senator from Delaware, that the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections reported against the admission of Mr. Bell. That committee 
reported in favor of his admission. 

Mr. GARLAND. No, sir. 

Mr. BAYARD. Am I not right in saying that the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections, of which the Senator from New Hampshire, 
Mr. Wadleigh, was at that time chairman, made a report in which they 
gave as their judgment which Legislature of the State of New Hamp- 
shire was qualified under the law to select a United States Senator? Is 
it not the fact that when Mr. Wadleigh was chairman of the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections the moot question was presented, the ab- 
stract question was proposed to the committee which Legislature of the 
State of New Hampshire was qualified under the United States laws regu- 
lating the election of Senators of the United States to choose a Senator, 
and the Legislature acted in accordance with that report, and when the 
Senator was chosen under that opinion and he presented himself here 
the opinion of the committee was changed? 

Mr. GARLAND. I have the report here. 

Mr. BAYARD. I only mention it as illustrating the futility of put- 
ting moot questions to a committee of the Senate; nobody is bound. 

Mr. GARLAND. The committee reported against Mr. Bell's ad- 
mission. The report was signned by Mr. SAULsBURY, Mr. Kernan, Mr. 
Hill, Mr. Houston, and Mr.Vaxce. The minority report was signed 
by Mr. Hoar, Mr. CAMERON, and Mr. INGALLS. Mr. Bell was ad- 
mitted by five or six majority. 

Mr. BLAIR. The report in the Bell case involved an entirely differ- 
ent principle. The report made by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
McMILLAN] was at an earlier date, and upon it our Legislature acted 
in 1878 in the postponement of the election. The question whether that 
Legislature or a subsequent one was to choose a Senator had been hotly 
mooted in our State. This report was made to the Senate, adopted by 
the Senate without much discussion, and forthwith telegraphed or sent 
with the utmost rapidity to our Legislature, which was then in session, 
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and our caucus, which was then in session; and upon the strength of 
that report those opposed to action at that time succeeded in getting a 
mement to Ace next Legi pated ee the 5 
y an ill-consid report, never di got us into thi muble, 
There isno doubt that fear-fifths of our Legi at that time believed 
that they ought to elect, and they would have proceeded to elect, and 
would have provided a successor to the vacancy before it occurred—as 
is the law everywhere and must be if the Government is to be held to- 
gether—but for this report thus obtained and thus hurriedly trans- 
mitted to our State. It was made the basis of the action of the Legis- 
lature. 

Mr. President, this dispute existing in our State was as to which of 
these Legislatures should choose. The chairman of the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections, then from our State, and a party as much in- 
terested as any candidate, being anxious to the consideration 
of his claims until a islature not then chosen could act upon them, 
was the chief part in all the p i before his own committee, 
which resulted in this report. The question which was involved and 
the question before that committee was substantially this: Which of 
the Legislatures should elect? The question was put to the Senate 
from that committee: Can the existing Legislature this vacancy ? 
And that committee then took jurisdiction of a conundrum, as the 
Senator from Kansas calls it; they took jurisdiction, and they made 
their report upon that conundrum, the question being whether that 
Legislature could act, being precisely the question which I ask the Senate 
now to consider by its law committee. The Committee on Privil 
and Elections, through the Senator from Minnesota, made its report in- 
definitely postponing the bill which put that question to the Senate, 
coming in as a report for an indefinite postponement. I do not suppose 
five Senators in the body knew that such a report was made or that 
this question was involved. That report, as soon as it could be printed, 
was sent to our State and used to influence our Legislature, and it 
changed the majority which had been arney in favor of immediate 
action to the other side of the question, and the whole was 
because it was said that the Senate of the United States had decided 
this question, a question touching its own privileges and constitution, 
a decision which the Legislature of our State would be almost bound to 
respect and which it did respect. Thus we got through this difficulty. 

Then a vacancy occurred of three months from March until June, 1879. 
There was an extra session of the Senate called, and our governor made 
an appointment to fill that vacancy; and the question whether the gov- 
ernor of a State under the Constitution of the United States has the right 
to fill a vacancy which occurs by reason of the dereliction of the Legis- 
lature of a State to provide a successor to a regular term, was the ques- 
tion submitted to the Senate. There had been decisions in the Sena- 
tor’s own State of Arkansas to the contrary alleging that the governor 
of a State had no right whatever to fill a vacancy which had occurred 
by reason of the default of the Legislature, that the vacancy which might 
be filled by the appointment of the governor was of a different character 
occurring through accident, mistake, death, resignation, something that 
could not be contemplated by the general law. Many Senators held 
that the governor’s power to act in such a case did not exist and that 
the appointment was invalid; but the other view prevailed that the 
overmastering necessity of the preservation of the legislative power gave 
ex necessitate to the executive the right and imposed upon him the duty 
to make an appointment to fill the vacancy until such time as the Leg- 
islature could assemble and act. It was upon the principle that the 
Government might otherwise be utterly subverted, that the Senate held 
that Mr. Bell was entitled to his seat, and he did hold until the June 
following, when the Legislature took action, and the remainder of the 
term was filled by election. That was the question then. 

But the difficulty which now occurs is the one which the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections took jurisdiction of and which the Senate 
took jurisdiction of in 1878. That conundrum, and it is a continually 
recurring conundrum, and we are in this difficulty because of the bad 
action of the Senate, was presented then. I ask that the law commit- 
tee of the Senate will take up precisely the same question and will con- 
sider it. There was time and jurisdiction enough then, why not now? 
If I am in error, if our supreme court has made an erroneous decision 
touching the privileges of the Senate of the United States and the duties 
of our Legislature in reference to the filling of vacancies and the per- 
petuation of the Senatorial power, if that should be the opinion of the 
law committee of this body, which ought to be as good as that of the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections five years ago, if they should say 
that, our Legislature would follow it in the present emergency without 
doubt and we should look for legislation in the future. 

Two years ago when the question arose again legislation was pro- 
posed. The discussion which has been quoted by the honorable Sena- 
tor from Arkansas then took place, and it is no di ent to any 
who may have held to a different opinion to say that by far the larger 
number of eminent lawyers in the Senate declared their opinions that 
the report of the Committee on Privileges and Elections in 1878 was 
wrong, absolutely wrong, and that the doctrine which it laid down was 
the doctrine of secession and the destruction of thisGovernment. For 
one, sir, as a citizen of New Hampshire, having raised this question 
originally in 1878, I am not willing that our State, thus misled by the 
Senate, should fall permanently into the establishment of a precedent 


for secession and disintegration. I think that this resolution ought to 
go to the committee. Ido not think it is, as I said before; 
than scant courtesy that this reference which Lask for 

Mr. HOAR. I wish to say one word as chairman of the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections. I hope the Senator from Arkansas, under 


the peculiar condition of this matter, will allow the resolution to go 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. They can then consider whether 
they can deal with it or what the difficulties are. 

I have spoken to every member of the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections on this side of the Chamber, and am authorized by every one 
on this side, making a majority of the committee, to say that they are 
willing to let it go without raising any question of etiquette on the part 
of committees. 

The Senator sees that there is a very vexatious and troublesome mat- 
ter for the people of New Hampshire. While I deprecate the tone of 
remarks in which the Senator from New Hampshire asserts his con- 
clusion against that of other people, still I hope the Senate will make 


no objection on that account. 
Mr. GARLAND. I would to the suggestion of the Senator 


from Massachusetts very willingly if I thought it would do any earthly 
good, but Iam satisfied now after the experiment we have had with 
this question that we can not accomplish any good purpose. 

Mr. HOAR. Let us try, 

Mr. BLAIR. I will not trouble either the Senator from Massachu- 
setts or the Senator from Arkansas, but will ask leave to print some 
documents that I have in connection with my remarks. I will with- 
draw the resolution. 

Mr. GARLAND. I will state in justification of my vote that if it 
would accomplish anything I would cheerfully agree to give my hum- 
ble capacity to this investigation, but we have practical subjects of legis- 
lation that are now being pushed before the Judiciary Committee where 

are absolutely clamoring for action, and I am not willing they 
should be displaced for this mere abstraction which will settle nothing 
when decided. s 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution is withdrawn. The 
Senator from New Hampshire asks consent to publish in the RECORD 
some documents in relation to this question. Is there ohjection? The 
Chair hears none. 

The documents are as follows: 


[From the New Hampshire Sentinel of May 23, 1878.] 
The election of United States Senator—Letter from Hon. H. W. Blair relating to time 
of choosing—Hon. Matt, H. Carpenter's opinion upon the subject, 
HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, Washington, D. C., May 10, 1878. 


Deak Stn: You inquire of me which Legislature, in my belief, should fill the 
vacancy to be occasioned by the expiration of the term of one of our Senators 
in Congress on the 3d of March next; the jature which is to organize next 
June, and remain in office one year, or that ure which is to be ehosen 
next November and to organize in June, 1879. 

The same question has frequently been put to me by others, both orally and 
in writing, and to all I have uniformly replied that I felt very sure tha 
sound law and sound policy require that election be made by the Legisla- 
ture of 1878. I have not thus fur made any public statement of my views, be- 
cause I thought there was propriety in silence. 

* . . * * $ * * 
FIRST, OF THE LAW. 


The Constitution of the United States is the supreme law of the land. It may 
be applied by statutes made iu pursuance thereof. That Constitution creates a 
government one essential part of which is a perpetual Senate, to consist of two 
members from each State, who by successive terms of six years are constantly 
to ete this Senate in its entirety. 

he Constitution confers upon the States the right to have this perpetual rep- 
resentation, and at the same time imposes the duty of its continuous preserva- 
tion upon the States. While they can claim the right they can not evade the 
duty without revolution. And on the other hand, while the Constitution of the 
United States pe the duty upon the States, Congress can notimpair by legis- 
lation the rightof every State to this continuous representation. Iam not now 
speaking of what may ey bey in spite of the law—of vacancies or interruptions 
of this representation in t Senate by accident, by death, by resignation, by 

lect of the Legislature to discharge their duty, or revolution; but of what is 
and what is right to be done or not to be done intentionally under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and of the several States and the constitutional laws 
by Congress and the State Legislatures—all will concede what has so far 


PROVISIONS OF THE CONSTITUTION, 


The next inquiry is this: What are the provisions of that paramount law as 
baci ave of Senators to keep up this perpetual body in the American Legis- 

ure 

Section 4 of article 1 of the Constitution is as follows : 

The times, place, and manner of Belding elections for Senators and Repre- 
sentatives 1 be prescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof; but the 
Congress may at any time by law make or alter such regulations, except as tothe 
places of choosing Senators,” 

Thus it is clear that Congress has absolute control of the action of*the States 
as to the ons for choosing Senators only in regard to the time and man- 
ner in which elections shall be made. Where the State fixes no place, Congress 
may direct the Legislature when to assemble to choose Senators, but not other- 


wise. 

No power is conferred upon Congress to sny by what regular Legislature the 

election shall be made, only so far as that viaal 5 ws out of its control of the 

and manner of the election. The manner of the election refers to the meth- 
ods and forms of election—whether viva voce or by ballot—by joint convention 
or the separate action of both branches—and the like. Therefore nothing re- 
mains to consider as pertinent to our case but the matter of time. 

Congress may make regulations or alter State regulations as to the time when 
the election shall be made, but Congress must make such Int ions to carry 
into effect the Constitution of the United States, and not to d yit; and when- 
ever the 8 decides u a the 8 a sent in ee K it must 
pass upon uestion constitutio of such statute, raised 
the facts in the case. re 

Now, under that power, can Congress or can the State fix a time for the filling 


n 
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orcan 
If noi, 


pens? Can Congre by alaw, or can the 
estroy the integrity and 


rive their power to act at all in the p and w poses the absolute 

duty of filling, not a pa: butthe whols of each vacancy of six years? That act, 

Don the very nature of gs, must be done before or at the exact moment when 
e vacancy 


occurs. 
When the law requires a thing to be done it implies the duty of providing the 
means to do it. If the law res a man to pa: ORAT abn earenta Muna. te res | 3 

uires him to get the money before that time in order that he may pay it. It 
docs not allow or require him to get i it three months or three years or six years 


3 if this vacancy must in contemplation of law be filled at the time it oc- 
ours, it follows that an organized ure must make an ee before the 
expiration of the 8 and by —— custom it is done by the last 


ture existing during term. 
Neither can the State changing its constitution or right- 
= make 22 bd — on“ which would prevent or excuse the performance 


representatio n. 
s% 
THE n or ons 3 STATES. 


But it is said that the law of 1866 controls this matter. If it does it must be in 
conformity = ea above principles or it is itself unconstitutional and void; 
and the ch is the final judge of the election and qualification of its 
members in — — as it arises will disregard the statute aa obey the Con- 
s tthe Legislature of cach’ — h shall be ch t poonam th i- 

ureof which s chosen nex e exp’ 
ration of the time for which any Senator was elected to re; in 
Congress, shall, on the second Tuesday after the meeti organization thereof 
proceed t to elect a Senator in Congress in place of such Senator so going out of 
office.” 

Now, what does that statute require? Justtwothings. First, that the vacancy 
shall be filled. What in this case is the vacancy to be filled? It is the regular 
term of six full years, and not five years and nine months. That is the principal 
thing. Itrequires the States to keep their representation full and the Senate nu- 
merically complete. It reiterates the Constitution. 

The next thin ngis thatitrequires the last Legislature chosen before the expiration 
of the term to the vacancy, to fill the whole of it, for a part of the vacancy is not 
the vacancy or place” created by the expiration of the term. But it is impossi- 
ble fora Legislature to fill the place which the Constitution requires to be always 
full fendon only to inevitable accident which human lawscan not parent) un- 
less it has power to assemble as such within the preceding term. Legislature 
5 — Sgr next November can not be called together even in extra session un- 

June, 

Now, the statute must be construed y bean rules of common sense and in con- 
nection with the Constitution itself, and so as to harmonize with its provisions 
if possible. That is a rule of construction. The law, like the Constitution, was 
made to keep the Senate full. 

Then it contemplates from necessity the action ofa Legislature during the ex- 
isting term, and it has by necessary implication just the same meaning as though 
the words “and o were written into the body of the statute, so that it 
would read, chosen and organized next preceding the expiration of the time,” 
Co., because only an organi ture can perform the act which it is the 
chief purpose the statute as of the Constitution tohavedone. Unless the stat- 
ute is thus nably construed it is unconstitutional and void, because no stat- 
ee be permitted to destroy the Constitution and the government created 

y it. 

BLODGETT vs. NORWOOD. 

The case Blodgett against Norwood is relied upon as an authority in conflict 
with this view of the statute; but this is a mistake, and the decision in case 
upholds the construction of the statute for which I contend. No opinion or re- 
port, whether of court.or Congressional committee, is law for other cases, ex 8 pw 
that part of it which settles the controversy upon the exact facts involved. 
two cases can be the same unless the facts are the same. Anything said in an 
opinion not necessary to the decision of the case is surpl dicta, as 
the courts call it—or, in other words, useless talk. Therefore the great i inquiry 
is, first, what were the factsin Blodgett vs. Norwood? They have not — given 
to the people of New pshire, nor has the real decision yet appeared there in 


print to my knowl 

In this case Foster lodgett claimed to have been elected on the 15th day of 

8 1870, by the Legislature of eg a then existing and in session. 

ture was chosen in April, 1868, for the term of two ears. the 
8 and laws of Georgia then in force it was provided that another 
Legislature should be elected on Tuesday after the first Monday in November, 
1870, and that the Legislature so to be elected should meet and organize on the 
second Wednesday in January, 1871. The vacancy to be filled occurred the fol- 
lowing March, to wit, March „1871. I now proceed to quote from the decision, 
and all of the decision proper: 

“Thus it will be seen that at the time Mr. Blodgett claims to have been elected 
there was to be another islature elected and organized prior to the commence- 
ment of the term for which Mr, Blodgett claims to have been elected to serve. 

erefore, as the case then stood, the action of that Legislature in the premises 
was without authority and directly in contravention of the act of Congress upon 
that subject. It is not claimed that Mr. Blodgett was elected 2 ony other time 
or by sarono Legislature. The validity of his case must depend upon the 
state of the case then existing. Ifthe Legislature had no author! ty to elect him 
at that time their pretending to do so conferred upon him no right to claim this 
seat. If he has any rights, they vested by that election, and were perfect us soon 
as the election was complete, His election was either valid or ee if valid, no 
subsequent action of the Legislature could impair his rights; if void, no subse- 
quent action of the Legislature, short of another election, could entitle him to this 


Now, that is all there is to the decision of this case. The controlling fact in 
the case was that at the time of the election of Blodgett another ture was 
to be chosen and organized before the vacancy. In our . 
is just the contrary: no other Legislature eee oai and organized before the 
cy. So faras Blodgett’s case is an authority it requires our 
1878 to choose the 8 Senator to fill the regular vacancy 8 next March. 
The Blodgett legislature, finding that their successors to be chosen in Novem- 
ber, 1870, and to meet in January, 1871, and thus have the right to choose the 
Sanaton, were likely to be of a 3 — on and so to choose a 
mpetitor entitled to the seat, Fees urpose of preventing their so doi 
intentionally and 3233 mora! itn — 7. Jon law, postponed—as their const 
tution then 3 — them to do- the election of their successors until December, 
1870, and first meeting until November, 1871, after the vacancy occurred, 


under the law as it then stood absolu void, he was never chosen at all, 
— — really been done. Therefore, W legislature died in Novem- 
ber, 1 slegislature found a which began the March previous, 
tnd which the old Legislature had neglected ini 


raised upon the facts in Bl case, because this 
acted at all; 38 ay apr dog incl arp aruar. waciponcament 
ing of the Norwood | (thus prolonging its own powers), the Bl 


ee ure had p: to elect him, he have been enti titled to the seat, 
al ough the Norwood } lature yoa: in December, 1870, prior to the 
iration of the term. decision 


valid,” and holds it id— then. A aa neon See eee 
or an vO n een 
That is a yi . ile him to this se 8 
sa; s r m 
— rrna ainas Aeee till after the the ing 


the 


was the one “last chosen before the expiration 
Thus it is clear that oe I 


of 1878. 
m the definition of the 


vor of an 


uch our case, until by neglecting to choose by the Legislature 
of 1878 we make the facts of the 2 ry 


otest 
Similarity to our own. Gilbert's case and 1 wholly inappli- 
„ least attention. 


technicalities must and will give way to them, We 
ugn in advance. 
ave no xh t9 Sema the 
C 
EFFECT OF CHOOSING BY BOTH LEGISLATURES, 


int has been raised, to wit, that if we elect in June next and 
, in my belief, is wholly needless, for title under choice in is 
Democratic Senate with so large a Pin ie ar r+ ly 


— 

Robbins was 3 and vested his certificate before the expiration of the 
term, at a subsequent session, and after the vacancy occu ; but before Con- 
gress met the same Legislature tried to invalidate its own action by electing Potter, 
and the question was, who, each having a prima facie case, should be seated 
while the controversy between the claimants was pending. . The absolute right 
of the State to be represented during the entire term was strenuously dwelt spos 
and it was decided that as the credentials of Robbins were of prior date to 
of Potter he should have the seat pending the controversy 2 the merits, be- 
cause the older credentials were held to be like the older deed of land- good unti? 
set aside by inquiry into the facts. He was sworn in and held the seat through 
the controv: and through the term. That case is an authority that whoever 
gets credentia CCC 
which would td until the close of the term, if he survived, behaved properly, 


not to be troublin; with the attempted undoing and correction of its 
own work until tal their rt case was decided and they were informed that fur- 
ther action was n 


G. Anat. as in Potter and 
sworn in and acts until the main q 
all there can be to it. 
But if the same man has both sets of credentials and there is no one to contest 
as right, how can he be kept out when there is no question that one or the other 
egislature had the right to elect, and all the controversy is which has it. Does 
it injure 3 s utoto] property that he holds it by two deeds, one of which is 
an 
DOES THE NEW CONSTITUTION APPLY TO THIS QUESTION? 


The new constitution, as a form of government, goes into operation June, 1873, 
and there is ve doubt whether any of its visions so as to affect our 
relations to General Government until time. We certainly live tadar 
and are in all ÈT Agan governed by the old constitution until then. If so, thi 
duty to elect in 1878 can not be questioned at all. 

POWER OF THE STATE TO DEPRIVE ITSELF OF REPRESENTATION. 

But it is said that the State can deprive herself of representation by her own 
intentional violation of this act of Congress. Certainly not if the act itself is un- 
constitutional. But the framers of the amendments did not design to violate 
that law, and they did not violateit. They supposed the Legislature of 1878 would 
elect the Senator. 

I admit that she can deprive herself of representation by napon 
but she has no right to deprive herself of . and she 
contribute her quota to the councils of the 8 oc can not pe N fail to 

the Senator not be 


do so, even by a provision in se constitution tas 
She can not divest her — 


ee —.—.— 
Honana; the one Series | the older credentials is 
on 


chosen until after the vacant term is partly gone. 
lature last chosen, which can meet and elect an incumbent of the new term 
fore the end of the old one, of the rien and duty to perform that function. The 
Constitution of the United ‘States, bei ing the paramount law, the State, by eee 
ing to that Constitution, has made the D in regurd to the choice of of 

tors amenable drenan, not to her own constitution and laws, but to those of 
the United States; that tometer i which can last fill the whole term is the 


virtue of the oath of 


To say aoe A to assert the doctrine of secession. 
withdrew in part from her 
nation, she can wholly secede. 


If a State can lawfully 
ions and duties as a component part of the 
she has the right to be let alone. That was 


EE e 


1883. 


the supreme doctrine and desire of the late confederacy, which cost us some un- 
pleasantness and nearly resulted in a sweeping victory for the doctrine of State 


* * * * * * 2 
WE MUST MAKE A TEST CASE, 

But we can not evade the question by postponement, and I now speak not as a 
partisan, but as citizen of the State. The construction of the law contended for 
will involve us in the same difficulty at every election of Senator. Hence we 
shall be forever unrepresen the first three months of every term. If all the 
States were thus situated the Senate would be ntimes the short 
sessions are the most important, One of two thi must be done. We must 
make a test case or change the new constitution, There is no reason for such a 
reflection upon the wi m of the leading men in our late convention as 
they got us into such a ridiculous trap. 

The former is for every reason the best, easiest, cheapest, and proper way 
to do it. But if we yield the point now we can never make the test hereafter, 
for we shall have admitted it away, and the Legislature of 1878 in refusing to 
elect would be voting to call another constitutional convention, and subject the 
State to heavy and needless ex „when the matter could be so easily de- 
cided upon the credentials of a Senator, and in all human probability the neces- 
* of calling another constitutional convention be avoi 

t is no reply to this to say that Congress will alter this law. The poets to 
secure such alteration was urged upon our Senators last winter, inasm as 
a change of the law touching the privileges and organization of the Senate 
should in courtesy originate in that body. The m was rejected upon 
the alleged ground that the Democratic House woul: it. At 
time, however, the Democrats of New Ham to carry the State, 
were claiming that the Legislature of 1878 would el it seemed to be an 
opportune moment to remove all doubts, Butwhat is logic of this? Why, 
that we must suffer under the grievance of this far-fetched construction of the 
law until we either change our constitution, or both 3 Con be- 
come Republican, or New Hampshire becomes Democratic, so that both Houses 
of Congress will concur to relieve us, Are we prepared to voluntarily assume 
any horn of the dilemma? Let us rather settle it at once by a test case. We 
can hardly justify our own neglect and timidity by inviting in advance the as- 
sumed violations of plain duty for pan ends, which a Democratie Senate 
may never commit, This question to be settled by the Legislature itself as 
one of duty and sound policy for the State and country, and not of mere party 
expediency. It will, however, always be found that real ency consists 
in the closest adherence to correct ciples and the A niga ischa: 
ent duties, leaving the troubles and emergencies of future to be dealt with 
when wey arise. 

I should have remained silent, as I have hitherto done, but foi the frequent 
inquiries add me upon the subject, and og belief that the eral senti- 
ment of sound thinkers and disinte: as well as distinguished Republican 
leaders here upon this important question is misunderstood. It is not a ques- 
tion concerning the personal advantage of candidat for no man is fit for this 
high position who will not keep until June, 1879. But public considerations of 
great present and future importance are involved, and on I believe alone will 
control the action of the Legislature of 1878, the last of an illustrious line by 
whose wisdom and patriotism our beloved State has been made prosperous and 
happy kor three generations, 

ours, 


hopi. 
an 


HENRY W, BLAIR, 
To the EDITOR or THE SENTINEL, 


Leiter to Mr. Carpenter. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, Washington, D. C., May 10, 1874. 


My Dear Sin: The State of New Hampshire elected its last slature under 
its present constitution on the second Tuesday of March, 1878, which islature 
will meet on the first Wednesday of June next and remain the ure of 
the State until June, 1879. B ue of the provisions of our amended consti- 
tution we s choose a ure next November which will meet and organ- 
ize as such on the first Wednesday of June, 1879, when all the provisions of the 
amended constitution will become in fall force. Until then we live under the 
old constitution. 

One of our Senatorial terms expires March 3, 1879, and ern eager p has arisen 
3 which Legislature shall the vacancy caused by the iration of this term be 
filled. The report of the committee of the Senate in B vs. Norwood, in 
the Forty-second Co. , is thought by some to be an authority deciding that 
the Legislature of 1879 should fill the vacancy. 

As you were then chairman of the Committee of Privileges and Elections, and 
made the report in Blodget vs. Norwood, I would be greatly obliged to you for 
your opinion upon the following questions: 

1. Which Legislature shall fill said vacancy ? . 

2. Would the fact that the same person should receive an election by both | 
latures injure his title under either election, or tend to delay or embarrass 
obatua a aot in the Senate. 5 to avid hears State of representation? 

am, sir, very respectful v, your o jent servant, 
H. W. BLAIR. 


Hor. Marr. H. CARPENTER. 


Reply of Mr. Carpenter. 
WASHINGTON, May 14, 1878. 

Dear Sir: Yours of the 10th instant, requesting my professional opinion as 
to whether the Legislature of New Hampshire which is to meet in June next 
can elect a Senator of the United States for the term commencing on the 4th of 
March next, was duly oan ots bp in reply I have to say— 

I understand the case to be this: On the second Tuesday of March, 1878, under 
the constitution and laws then in force, a ure was duly elected for the 
term ending June, 1879. That your constitution having been lately amended, 
the amendments however as a whole not to take effect until Jane, 1879, an elec- 
tion is to be held in November next for the iure whose term of office 
will commence in June, 1879. The Legislature which was elected in March, 
1878, will hold its regular session in June next. And the question is whether 
th slature at that session will have the power to elect a Senator for the 
term commencing on the 4th of March next, that being the time when the term 
of the present incumbent will expire. If they have the power, then of course 
it will be their duty to make that election. 

The question of pore ry pen upon the construction of the act of Congress 
of July 25, 1866 (14 Stats. at Large, 243, being section 14, page 3, Revised 
Statutes), conceding it to be constitutional, which provides as follows: 

“The Legislature of each State which shall be chosen next tego ey herd ra- 
tion of the term for which any Senator was el to represent said in Con- 
gress shall, on the second Tuesday after the meeting and o tion thereof, 
proceed to elect a Senator in Congress in place of such Senator so going out of 
office. 


Every statute must be so construed as to give effect to the intention of the 
law-makers. And to ascertain that intention uiry must be made as to the 
law as it stood when the statute was enacted and the evil intended to be cor- 
rected. Prior to this statute it 5 happened that vacancies would exist 
in the Senate for a considerable time. It was to correct this evil and keep the 
Senate constantly full that the act was passed providing that the Legislature 
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which: suoria te ore next preceding the expiration of the term should fill 


The tof this act is that no vacan: in the Senate shall exist for a longer 
riod is — ag? L And when the slature of a State is in session and 
ows that a term in Senate will expire during the life of such Legislat 


ture, 
I think the power is given to, and the duty is cast upon, such Legislature to elect 


the successor. 
No State can have at the same time more than one ure, And when 
the present ture shall convene in June next and find that a term in the 


Legisla! 
Senate will expire within the life of such Legislature, I think it is their duty to 
elect a successor, 

In reply to this it is said that a new Legislature will be elected in November 
next; but it is admitted that its term of office will not commence until June, 
1879. I think the error of this position is that the persons to be elected in Novem- 
ber are not after their election, and before June, 1879, a Legislature at all. The 

ms who will constitute the Legislature of the State after June, 1879, will not 
fa in June next members of the Legislature of New Ham re. And therefore 
the lature to meet in June next will at that time be the ature last 
chosen prior to the expiration of the term. ‘ise it would follow that a 
man a the Senate would exist for several months during which Con, 
might in extra session. Until the new constitution goes into effect it can 
havo no influence upon this guetan. 

pose some emergency should com Legisla- 
ture in extra session on the 4th day of next. It is conceded that the old 

ure would assemble and might remain in session until June. This pre- 

cludes the idea that the persons to be elected in November next are to be re- 
garded in any sense as the Legislature of the State prior to June, 1879. 

It —— happens that new States intending to anny for admission into 
the Union elect their Senators prior to such application. hen the State is ad- 
mitted the election of such Senator is thereby accepted by Congress; but such 
election has no effect until the State is admitted. So the election in November 
next of persons to be a pm apn from and after June, 1879, has no effect until 
the commencement of their term under the new constitution. From that time 
on be force of the new constitution they enter into office in pursuance of the 
previous election. 

The report of the Committee on Privil and Elections in the contest be- 
tween Blodgett and Norwood for a seat in the Senate has no aed ore to this 
case, use it was on a totally different state of facts. Then there was 
no of constitution. But under the constitution and laws of Georgia in 
force on the 15th of February, 1870, when Mr. Blodgett claimed to have been 


the governor to convene the 


elected, the Lear then in session was elected in April, 1868, And by the 
same constitution and laws it was provided that another ture d be 
elected in November, 1870, to meet and organize in January, prior to the ex- 


iration of the term in the Senate. In that case it was clear that the last Legis- 

ture which elected Norwood at their January session in 1871, was the 
ture which under the act of Congress was to elect a Senator. To make the cases 
parallel it should be shown that the persons to be elected in November next are 
to be organized as a Legislature before the expiration of the existingterm. In 
other words, the Georgia Legislature which elected Blodgett knew that they 
were not the Legislature last elected prior to the expiration of the term, because 
they knew that another Legislature would be elected and organized after their 
term of office would expire, which would be the Legislature de facto and de jure 
before the iration of the Senatorial term. But in this case the Legislature in 
legal session in June next will be the only Legislature which will exist de or 
de facto prior to the expiration of such term. Therefore they will be the last 
Legislature prior to the termination of the Senatorial term, and consequently the 
Legislature last elected before the term will expire. 

You also inquire whether in case the Legislature in June next should elect a 
Senator, and the next Legislature in June, 1879, should elect the same person 
over again, the fact of such double election would injure his title, or embarrass 
his obtaining his seat in the Senate; to which I reply that it is clear that such 
Senator would be duly elected no matter which Legislature should be considered 
by the Senate as having power to make the election. No Senator could be refused 
a seat who had two titles thereto, one d and the other bad, any more than a 
plaintiff in ejectment could be defeated upon a valid deed because he also 
sessed an invalid deed covering the same premises. If the Legislature in June 
next should elect one manand the slature in June, 1879, should elect another 
man, then the Senate would have to decide which was entitled to the seat; and 
I have no doubt they would seat the one elected in June next. 

MATT. H. CARPENTER, 
Counsellor at Law. 


Hon. Henry W. BLaIR, M. C. 


* [Senate Report No, 485, Forty-fifth Congress, second session.] 


Mr. MCMILLAN, from the Committee on Privileges and Elections, submitted 
the following report, to accompany bill S. 1341. 

The Committee on Privileges and Elections, to which was referred the bill (S. 
1341) to declare the true intent and meaning of Title II, chapter 1. section 14 of 
the Revised Statutes, have considered the same, and submit the following report: 

Under the constitution of New Hampshire, adopted in 1792, the Legislature of 
that State was chosen annually in March and met in June following. In 1877 
an amendment of the constitution was adopted by which the State Legislature 
will be chosen biennially on the first Tuesday in November. The amendment 
takes effect on the Lst tay of October, 1878, and a Legislature will be chose in 
November next, which will first meet in June, 1879, whose term of office will be 
two years from and after the seventh day prior to the first Wednesday of June, 
1879. The official term of one of the Senators from New Hampshire expires on 
the 3d day of March, 1879. If the Legislature chosen in November next must 
elect the Senator for the term commencing on the 4th of March next the State 
will be deprived of one of her representatives in the Senate from the 4th of March, 
1879, until the Legislature meets in June, 1879. If, on the other hand, the Leg- 
islature now chosen, which meets on the first Wednesday of June next, may, 
under the act of Congress, elect a Senator for the term commencing on the 4th 
of March next, there will be no interruption in the representation of the State in 
the United States Senate. The question, therefore, is one of great importance. 

The Constitution of the United States (article 1, section 3) provides that“ the 
Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senators from each State, 
chosen by the Legislature thereof.“ 

Section 4 of the same article provides that the “times, places, and manner of 
holding elections for Senators and Representatives shall be prescribed in each 
State by the Legislature thereof; but the Congress may at any time by law make 
or alter such regulations, except as to the places of choosing Senators.” 

The effect of these provisions clearly is: 

First. To give to the Legislatures of the States, respectively, the right to choose 
Senators in the Congress. 

Second. To give to the Legislatures of the States, respectively, the exclusive 

wer to fix the places of electing Senators, and in the absence of action by 
n the power to prescribe the times and manner of electing Senators. 

Third. To give to Congress the paramount right at any time by law to make 
or alter regulations as to the times and manner of choosing Senators by the 
Legislature of each State. 

In the exercise of the 


Suy 25, 1868 (1d State, at Large, p. 


wer thus given by the Constitution of the United 
ing the election of Senators, approved 
. The provisions of this act were 
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rated into the Revised Statutes, and are found in section 14, chapter 1, Title IL of 


that volume, as follows: 

“The of each State which is chosen next preceding the expiration 
of the time for which a VaR elected to represent such State in Con- 
gress shall, on the second Tuesday after the meeting and organization thereof, 
proceed to elect a Senator in Co: 55 

Prior to the act of July 25, 1866, each State ted the times and manner of 
electing Senators, as well as the place of holding the election. Abuses sprung 
up under this system, which the act was intended to avoid. Insome 
cases partisan members having eontrol of a State. elected without 

the expiration of a Senatorial 


when houses of the re were of adverse politics the election of 

obstructed. avoid these and ot and to secure the 

e of the e thro its and to enable the States 

ly to make provision no vacancy forany period would occur 

tions in the for want of an election in time, Congress 

7 pended Be pet both the time and the manner of the election 
of Senators 

The first section is — only one which here to consider. The 


word “ chosen,” usedin section, signification—“ made 
choice of,” “ selected,” elected.“ The object of this section is to prescribe the 
of oon Senators; nothing else. It does not confer any power of elec- 


e Constitution vests that power exclusi in the 


ly identified. That is intended to be donc in the language 

ture of each State which is chosen next ing the expiration of 
A lature is chosen when 
the members of the two houses of which it is aap are elected. The Legis- 
lature specified in the section under consideration is the one chosen next preced- 


ing the on of the time for which any Senator was elected. The choice 
the mee , and the organization of the re are subjects which are all 
referred to in this section, and were in the of the Con when the law 


was made; but they a ned them to different purposes. The word chosen“ 
is as we have Aog to identify the Legislature which is to elect; the meet- 
ing and organization are referred to for the purpose of fixing the day u; — an 


the election shall be commenced. If Congress had intended to a 
chosen and o ized next preceding the tom, aay Tee of the time for 
w any Senator was |, it would have said so; but it has not done so; 


and in this connection, recurring to the fact that the object of the act was to se- 
cure the latest expression of the public will ing the commencement of the 
term in the election of a Senator by its ? omission to do so must 
a 1 intended to keep filled the tation in the Senate 
gress un y int eep representation e 
from State, and when the act of 1866 was passed that the States 
would so the time of the election and meeting of their Legislatures as to ac- 
complish this result. But it also intended, what actof 1866 expressly declares, 
that Senators shall be elected at such times as will enable the ture last 
chosen and representing the last expression of the public will to make the 


choice. 
nized next 
v think, against 
obtain the last expression 


sideration be so construed as to vest the power to elect in the Legislature chosen 
next the expiration of the Senatorial term, irrespective of the time of 
its meeting, every State may so regulate the times of the election and meeting 
of its Legislature that no vacancy shall occur in her representation by a failure 
to elect, and also secure the latest expression of the public will in the choice of 
her Senators and accomplish all the purposes of the act o ag HY The rule 
adopted in the case of Blodgett and Norwood (Senate Report No. 10, Forty-second 
Congress, second session) covers the questions involved in the bill before the 
committee, and may be considered the settled rule of the Senate. 

At the time of the passage of the act of 1866 the State of New Hampshire could 
comply with its provisions without leaving any vacancy in the Senate. But b; 
a recent amendment of her constitution, as we have seen, the lature whic! 
is to be chosen in November will not meet until June, 1879, which will be after 
the commencement of the term for which the Senatoris to be chosen. Thispre- 
sents the question whether an act of Congress fixing the time of the election of 
a Senator is unconstitutional, if, under its provisions, the election of a Senator 
may not take place until shortly after the commencement of the official term 


vor which he is elected. 

If it is, then an act of Con or of a State Legislature fixing the time for the 
election of Representatives in Con; after the constitutional term begins is 
for like reasons void. But it is settled by a frequent and unbroken practice ex- 
isting since the foundation of the Government that when public convenience 
seems to the slature of a State or to Congress to a such arrangement, 
the election of Representatives in Congress may la lly be fixed for a day 
shortly after the term begins, This has been true in recent years of California, 
of Connecticut, and of New org vam herself. Their elections took place in 
March or April after the 4th of March, when the law fixed the commencement 
ef the official term on the 4th day of March. They had been so fixed sometimes 
to avoid the necessity of two general elections in the State interested andso» - 
times to avoid elections at an inconvenient season of the year. If these public 
considerations were sufficient to justify delaying the choice of the entire del 
tion of the State in the House of Representatives for a brief period after the 
official term commenced, the consideration of the inconvenience of making a 
special provision of the constitution of New Hampshire or Seine | a ial 
session of her Legislature or of altering the eral law of the Un ted Rates 
tomeeta case is entitled to equal weight. 

If the act of Co: was constitutional when enacted, of which there is no 
doubt, the action of New Hampshire making it cy Sy for her to obey it can 
not make it unconstitutional or render * ut obedience to it lawful or 
valid. We think, therefore, that an election, in strict pursuance of the act of 


Co of 1866, which shall take place in 1879, will be valid, and that there is no 

m of law which warrants an election by the present Legislature of the 

For these reasons your committee report adversely to this bill, and recommend 
that it be indefinitely postponed. 


HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, NEW omy 
June 9, 
Minority report of the judiciary committee in relation to the election of a United 
ais J States Senator. 
The minority of the committee on the judiciary regret that they are unable 


to join in the conclusions of the jority of the committee on the very impor- 
K C 


tant q 
We the question under consideration to be whether the Legisla- 
ture now in session has the legal right and authority to choose a Senator in the 
Congress of the United States for the full term, commencing on the 4th of March, 
o 


1883. In order to e a full elucidation of the question it may be necessary to 
. aon — bri rical review or statement of the facts which have given 
e inquiry. 
The Constitution of the United States {article 1, section 4) provides that the 
ti places, and manner of holding elections for Senators and tatives 
shall be prescribed in each State by the thereof; but 


may at any time by law make or alter such regulatio: — ante the oases 
of nosing Senators.” ws ” X 


The States had been practically left to regulate the whole matter of Senatorial 
elections for themselves up to 1866, when for the first time assumed to 
exercise its authority over the time and manner of choosi: nators by 
State and enacted the — — general law, which is found in sec- 


preced: ne ex- 
previous tothe expiration of 
3 to be applied to the then existing 
state of facts, and no other. As it was the manifest of Co; to con- 
wer of election upon the last Legislature in existence, Fo ee le of 


Legislat 
in November ing the uniform termination of the Senatorial term in ware 
but which would not organize or have any official existence or functions unti 
the June following that expiration. While this, taken in the most literal sense, 
would be the L ture chosen“ ni ng the expiration of the term, 
and might in this sense be considered asthe Legislature described in the law and 
empowered to elect, it is obvious that this construction would actually necessi- 
tate a vacancy at the commencement of e term. 
This construction would have been obvia 
organized,” which, unquestionably, were in accordance with the real intent of 
= lodged the power in clear terms in 
e 


cy at the 
torial term, and as it is not conceivable thatsuch was the 
The question first practically 
s term was soon to expire—in 
successor should be chosen by 
re then in session, in June, 1878, or by tltat whose members would 


re. 
bill was referred to the Committee on Privileges and Elections, who, on the 8th 
of June, 1878, through Mr. McMILLAN, reported adversely thereon, and the bill, 
upon their recommendation, was postponed indefinitely. This report took 
und in favor of the right of the ture of 1879 to elect, and is the famous 
IcMillan report, so often referred to as a precedentand asauthorizing the claim 
that the present Legislature can not elect. 

We desire to say of this report that it was evidently, in view of all the circum- 
stances surrounding it, a hasty e ient, and its adoption a “snap judgment“ 
of the Senate. Certain it is that Mr. SAULSBURY, the chairman of the committee, 
has since admitted that it was but little considered either in the committee or in 
the Senate. There was no discussion of it anywhere, and one of the most emi- 
nent members of that committee declares over his ure that he has since 
reversed his opinion and come to the conclusion that Mr. Wadleigh’s successor 
ought to have elected by the old ture, and that the governor had no 
legal authority to appoint Mr. Bell. In view of these facts, notthen fully known, 
we submit that this report was not and is not entitled to any great weight as a 
legal authority. But the report served its pu , and under its influence our 
Legislature, in session in June, I refrained from electing a Senator tosucceed 
Mr. Wadleigh. As all remember, the President called an extra session of Con- 
gress to assemble March 18, 1879, and it was seen, of course, that one of the Sen- 
atorial seats from New Hampshire would be vacant. In this emergency, after 
fully considering the question and taking the best available legal advice, Gov- 
ernor Prescott appointed Hon. Charles H. Bell, our present honored governor, 
to fill the vacancy, and he ap; in the Senate and claimed a seat. is cre- 
dentials were referred to the Committee on Privilegesand Elections, and on the 
2d day of April, 1879, Mr. Sautssvury made a report, in behalf of the majority of 
the committee, adversely to Mr. Bell's right to a seat, and Mr. Hoar presented a 
minority report in his favor. 

Upon the consideration of those reports arose a most elaborate and interestin; 
discussion of all the legal points involved, which continued several days, a 
was participated in by all the eminent lawyers of the Senate. The minority re- 
port finally prevailed, and Mr. Bell was admitted to the seat, by a close but not 
panen vote, in a Senate which contained a large Democratie majority. Itis 

possible to eliminate from the whole discussion any common ground upon 
which the Senate stood for Mr. Bell's admission, since some of the Senators voted 
for and others against him for the same reason, and different Senators for him 
as well as against him upon grounds diametrically opposite. 

The contested rights of rival Legislatures were not directly involved in the 
discussion, and Mr, Bell's right, it was admitted on all hands, did not turn upon 
any particular construction of the law of 1866. Indeed, in majority report 
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apen in the Senate was in favor of the right of the 


and the was guilty of laches and abandonment of her constitutional rights 
in so doing. In the de 

arising upon measures proposed 

this view of the case was adyocated by the ablest and profoundest constitutional 


msin ; roses at Maine; Dawes, of 


tution, which is paramore: in 9 

Mr. Conkling (Republican) emphatically declared that the prior Legislature has 
as maven power to elect a Senator as any other Legislature has ever had in any 
State d g any year of this century. 

Mr. Eaton (Democrat) said he had not the slightest doubt that the prior Legis- 
lature had the right to elect, and that he had heard a dozen gentlenien on his 
side say the same thing. He added that, in his opinion, the Legislature of 1878 
had an undoubted right to elect, and failed to do its du 

Mr. Kernan said that the 


of the belief that the 
inion,” 


leigh.” 
Mr. Davis (Independent) said: “I believe in the construction of the law of 
1866 which was given here yesterday by the Senator from Wisconsin, Mr. 


Ca ter.“ 

r. Dawes (Republican) said; I have no doubt that iſ any Legislature of New 
ine PRKS coul have made an election it must have been the Legislature which 
mei une.“ 


Mr. Beck (Democrat) said: The members of the ture that meets in 
June, 1879, were, it is true, elected in November, 1878; but they had no more 
power over a question that had to be determined prior to the 4th of March, 1879, 
than they would have if they had been elected in April, 1879. Their term of office 
does not begin until June, 1879, and the date of heir election gives them no 
additional authority. They are not in any sense a islature. The Constitu- 
tion uires that the State shall have a man here on the 4th day of March, 1879, 
and their term of office does not begin until June, 1879; and whether they were 
elected in November, 1878, or in April, 1879, the newly-clected men were in no 
sense the Legislature of the State of New I pshire; and the Legislature that 
was previously elected, and whose term does not expire until June, 1879, was 
beyond all peradventure the Legislature last elected prior to the beginning of 
the term now sought to be filled by the governor. Even ifa iy e com- 

y unanimously delivered a different opinion, it only proves 
what we all know, that there is no value in political p ta.” 

Mr. Wallace (Democrat) said: Having notice of the time, the Legislature of 
the State of New Hampshire had full notice of the time when it should act, in 
view of the expiration of the term. The Constitution placed upon it the respon- 
sibility of action; it was bound to take notice. Having full notice of the time 
to act, it must act. It is bound to act, or it fails to perform its duty as a part of 
the family of States; it fails to carry out the Constitution.” 

Mr. Mi nald (Democrat) said: “In my judgment any legislative body in any 
State that has vested in it the legislative power of that State, being in session 
when there is a vacancy in the representation of that State, has a right to fill it, 
a right under the Constitution strictly conferred, and that right can not be 
ee or taken away by any act of Congress or any power outside of the 

te. 


But whatever might be their views upon the construction of the law of 1866, 
all the above-named gentlemen and others took the ground distinctly in debate 
that unless such a construction was admissible, unless the law could properly 
be construed as to give the right of election to the ature in existence and 
ee of official action when the term expires, then the act was clearly uncon- 

utional, null, and void, and might be disregarded y Bored State whose consti- 


tutional hts were 83 its enforcement. eir argument was that 
under the Constitution of United States (art. 1, sec, 3) it is provided that “ the 
Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senators from each State, 


each Senator shall have one 


depriving any State of it, or mak its enjoyment impossible, must be and is 
unconstitutional and . the le such pre- 


tended law was in ce. 
This position was elaborated by some Senators at great length, and we do not 
understand that any controvert it. 


k to 
It would not take a great deal of time, I think, 
Mr. 8 ay aid Gon á mak al f the 
X epublican) said:“ Congress can e no alterations of t 
regulations prescribed by a which shall have the effect to deprive such 
State of its equal representation in the Senate for a single day. A single day 
is as clearly in violation of this provision of the Constitution as five years, 
There 3 an extra session convened here to consider the = iene: gy of a war 
with 3 t 
sented w 


passed, It was notin the minds 
that act; and to say that that act should be warped and 
twisted to meet a case which has since happened, out of the ordinary course of 
proceedings of the States, a case which was not contemplated, not foreseen, not 
thought of, is to pervert every established principle for construing a statute. I 
think it a great error so to construe the act of but if it must be so con- 
strued, then I have a short reply. The act forbids the State of New Ham 


to exercise her rights as secured to it by the Constitution of the United States. 
The act is therefore un i mal and utterly void. 
„submit that the State of New Hampshire has a right to an equal n- 


tation on this floor, She had aright to assemble her Legislature in that teac- 
cording to the forms of law 25 p of the governor on the 3rd of 
March, to elect a Senator for term beginning on the 4th of March, and it is 


y 
Congress could pass s law which should deny her the right to do so? 
said the act of 1866 is unconstitutional and void, and out of this discus- 
sion entirely. But I submit the act of 1866 has not done it. It is an unnatural 
and unreasonable construction of that act to tha: 
some time in the future become members of this 


questions, and every State is entitled to be 8 in such session. An act 
akes ht deprives 
ore null and 


of 
her constitutional right of representation, then it is void. It should not be so 
construed if its language will admit of any other construction,” 


rward. needing po 
to postpone the power of election aona the commencement of a new term, it 
within m and power of Congress to determine 
how gs dager power should 1 
3 re ae 8 d: This bill, according to the amendment 
, Siinply provides— 

That E be lawful for the Legislature of the State of New Hamp- 
shire, whose constitutional term commences next preceding the expiration of 
the term of a Senator in Congress from said State, to choose a Senator to fill the 
term which will so expire.’ 

“According to my understanding of the Constitution of the United States, 
that is precisely what the law is now. Constitution declares that each State 
shall be entitled in the Congress of the 
hold their offices for a term of six i 
under the Constitution have e those six years begin on the áth day 
March, that being the day on which the Go 
woe into 33 * s 

I suppose nobody would doubt that Legislature commencing 
ata time next and CEC when a vacancy would occur 
in the representation of aState, would be the Legislature to fill it, and that 


there could be no power in to any law for such a es of 
election as should leave tthe Bente el from clecti a Senator 33 
lat ure lawfully assembled on the last before the vacancy occu 


be the Legislature last el preceding expirationofaterm. Therefore, as 
in the case of NewHampshire, taking that ge li „a Legislature elected 
in November last to meet under its consti m in June is the only Legislature 
that is authorized to elect a Senator in Con, and therefore that the State of 
New Hampshire has no constitutional or ! ht to have a Senator in Con- 
ges by legislative election from the 4th of until the meeting of the Legis- 

ture in New Ham in June, because under the constitution of New Hamp- 
shire, which it has s right to make and to have in that way, the constitutional 


term of the members of its ture runs over until June. Hence, if the gov- 
ernor were to convene acalled session of the Legislature to perform uty, he 
would bave toconvene precisely the Legislature that the act of Congress, reading 
it literally, says it shall not elect. 

“Tf the act of 1866 is to be construed that way, then I thinkit is an invasion of 
the constitutional right of the State of New Ham: , and any other State that 
may be so situated, to elect a Senator in time to begin to t his State when 
the Senatorial term begins. But I think, in view of the Constitution, that the act 
of 1866 may be fairly construed according to its spirit, and not strictly according 
to its letter. The spirit and purport of the act of 1866, as I understand it, and as 
I understood it when it was passed, was to withdraw from p: ng Legislatures 
that had sessions two or three years before, and between which and the next 
vacancy there was to be another Legislature not only elected but sitting, the right 
to go on and fill vacancies for the next three or four years, which, or something 
uke i Daa heppaa in one or two cases, that produced great difficulty. That 
was the idea, 

"I think, then, that fairly, if we construe the act of 1866 according to its spirit 

construed to 


ted language 
was 8 with the fullest approval and commanded universal assent : 
“The Constitution was formed for eee purposes, and a construction that 
defeats the very shies af she oan power can not bea true one. It was the 
Ac of the Constitution the offices created by law should always be 


jority 
House, makes it impossible for the State to keep 
matically creates a vacancy for the 

And now the same old question arises 
identical law and facts which existed in 


tion for a moment—a precedent and an in 
which deprives us in 
Legislat: three 


ure 3 
take a course which has the sauction and approval of the greatest jurists of the 
is the to finally pass upon the admission 
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of any Senator we may elect, and assert the claim on our part to one of the great 
rights guaranteed to us by the Constitution, and of which nothing but our own 
consent can deprive us. 

It is not enough to say in this connection that the disability under which itis 
claimed we labor is one created by ourselves, by our own inconsiderate or will- 
ful act in changing our relations to the United States law after its enactment, 


and that, therefore, the fault is our own and we must look to ourselves for a 
remedy. This has been su led, but in our judgment is entirely untenable. 
The United States has no control whatever over the in reference to the 
time of its elections or the date of the assembling of its 3 These are 
matters over which we have an exclusive jurisdiction, and can prescribe them 
at our pleasure at any time without let or hinderance from the General Govern- 
ment, If any State right is clear and unquestionable this is. Mr. EDMUNDS ex- 
pressly asserts this in the extracts above given. Norcan we be called upon to 
adapt or conform ourselves to any Uni States law or regulation on the sub- 
ject, but may fix and change them as and when we please. If, then, it happens 

nany pro case that the United States statute is incompatible with our enjoy- 
ment of any right guaranteed to us by the Constitution, then the United States 
statute is so far inoperative and must go tothe wall. Thisisthetrue doctrine of 
State rights, a doctrine, however, which does not impair in the least degree any 
just authority of the General Government, which, we gladly admit, is paramount 
and supreme in all matters within its scope, but goes not an inch farther, 

It is noteworthy that since this question arose in 1878 attem: have been 
made repeatedly to pass some amendment or declaratory or enabling act to re- 
move the doubts touching the law, and extricate New Hampshire from the di- 
lemma in which she is placed; but in addition to other obstacles encountered 
such ehdeavors have been invariably met and thwarted by the claims of the 
most eminent lawyers and statesmen, that we need no relief of the kind, that 
the law is already sufficient, and that under it we are fully authorized to go on 
and elect by the prior Legislature in anticipation of the vacancy, 

It is also as clear as any future event depending upon human volition can be. 
that in view of the record and declared opinions of the most prominent men of 
both political parties on this question a Senator chosen by us at this time would 
be admitted to his seat without serious and probably without any fon gaa 

Upon as full consideratioh as we have been able to give tothe question durin 
the limited time allotted for its examination, and in view of the discussionsan' 
legal authorities that have been adverted to, we are constrained to the follow- 

conclusions: 
. That it was the express pu: of the act of 1866 to facilitate elections and 
secure an unbroken representation for every State, and not to create vacancies, 

2. That it was the manifest intent of Con; in passing the act of —.— 
vest the power of electing a Senator in the ture in existence and hav: 
official powers at the time the term expires, 

3. That the language actually employed in the law should be interpreted, if 
possible, so as to effectuate this manifest intention. 

4. That the terms of the law of 1866 are easily susceptible of this construction, 
inasmuch asat any given time there can strictly and properly be said to be but 
one Legislature in existence in a State, and at the time the right to eleet occurs 
that is the prior or present Legislature, and no other, and that the true intent, 
meaning, and construction of the law of 1866 is that the power to elect a Sena- 
tor resides in the Legislature of New Hampshire at this session. 

5. That the State has a constitutional right to continuous 3 in the 
Senate by the choice of the Legislature, which can not be infringed, impaired, or 
taken away by any act of Congress or any power outside of the State, 

6. That if the Jaw can not be construed as above claimed, then it is elearly un- 
constitutional, null, and void, since it deprives the Legislature of the power of 

preserving a continuous Senatorial succession and necessitates a vacancy at the 
— — not only of the next but of every Senatorial term, and is, therefore, 
to that extent not binding upon the Legislature or the g 

In any event, therefore, the conclusion seems to us to be irresistible that the 

E 12 has the undoubted right and rests under an imperative ob- 
* to proceed with the election of Senator at this session. 

is being our conclusion as to the legal right, it seems unnecessary to speak 
of the importance of fulfilling our duty under the Constitution. It will not be 
denied that it is important to the interests and dignity of the State as well as of 
the Republic that we should be oy represented at all times in the Senate of 
the United States. That body is liable to be called into session at any time to 
deliberate upon the test questions—questions even of peace and wa mes- 
tions of fore and internal policy which concern the most vital interests of the 
State, of the country, and of mankind. We should, therefore, be careful to dis- 
c all our responsibilities in full touching this great office; and we confi- 
dently assume that every member of this body will seek to ascertain the truth 
in this matter and commission a Senator to one of the chairs apportioned to New 
Hampshire, if it can be legally done. 

There are some purely partisan considerations on this subject which it would 
be manifestly improper to u here in a report to the I lature com 
nearly evenly of opposing political parties, and which are dismissed by us on the 
ground of their impropriety in this place, but not because we esteem them of 


slight im: ce. 
We — — recommend to the House the adoption of the following resolu- 


tions: 
1. That the New 8 Legislature now in session has the legal power 
and authority and is under the 1 obligation to choose a Senator in the Con- 
gress of the United States for the term to commence March 4, 1883. 
2. That it is expedient to proceed with the election of United States Senator on 


Tuesday the 14th of June next, according to law. 
HENRY ROBINSON, 


Opinion of the Supreme Court of New Hampshire. 
To the Senate of New Hampshire: 


is in our ju ent free from all difficulty and doubt, It is a question of law 
necessary to be determined by the State senate in the performance of its duties 
as a branch of the Legislature. e see no reason to doubt that it is constitu- 


cial ca ity. 
The Senate o 

State, chosen by the Le; 

States, article 1, section 


pæ Mass., 566; 53 N. H., 641. 
the United States shall be composed of two Senators from each 
— Constitution United 


of the 
The right of each State is not merely to be re ted by two Senators, but 
to be represented by two Senators chosen by its lature. 
The legislative duty of chosing Senators is comprehended in the State right 
of being represented F The Senatorial term 
is six years—“ chosen by the Legislature for six years," is the language of the 


ture thereof for six years. 
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Constitution. The primary right of the State is not to be represented five years 
andnine months, or any other ores of each Senatorial term, by two Senators 
chosen by the Legislature, but to represented during the whole of each term 
by two Senators so chosen; and the manifest constitutional duty of the 

ture is to elect Senators at such times that the State may be represented by two 
Senators, chosen by the Legislature thereof for six years. 

The Constitution of the United States is the supreme law of the land, and solon; 
as it remains in force in its present form there can be no power State or Federal, 
legally capable of depriving a State of the right which the Constitution has con- 
ferred upon it, or of relieving the Legislature from the duty which the Constitu- 
tion has imposed upon it, and there is no more power legally to suspend the 
si a and duty for a day than for six years or forever. 

he next Legislature, having no official existence until June, 1883, can not 
elect a Senator for the full term of six years, beginning March 4, 1883, Therefore 
the refusal of the present Legislature to elect a Senator for that term would be 
a violation of the constitutional right of the State to be represented by two Sena- 
tors— chosen by lature thereof for six years.” Such a refusal leaving 
the State for three months represented by only one Senator chosen by its Legis- 
lature, would be as plainly unconstitutional as similar refusals leaving the State 
for all time without any Senator so chosen. 


If by an ive act of any Federal or State power the State could be consti- 
tutionally deprived of their senatorial rights for any part of a senatorial term 
there would be no limit of the disfranchisement to which they would be liable. 


If a State can be constitutionally oy ps of the right to have its vote given in 
the Senate by members chosen Legislature, it can be constitutionally de- 
prived of its voice and vote in both Houses of Con , expelled from the Union 

or reduced to the condition of a conquered province. Its natural rights would 
not be legal rights in the ordinary sense if they can be legally taken away with- 
out cause, without fault, without trial, and without remedy. A resolution of 
the Federal Senate or a Congress refusing to admit to their seats any more Sen- 
pshire chosen by its L Jature for six years would, if car- 
ried into effect, violate the constitutional right of the State, but would not release 


the ture from their electoral duty. The performance of that duty would 
show the State did not assent to its own disfranchisement. . 
When a vacancy happens by resignation or otherwise during the recess of the 


Legislature the executive may make a po appointment until the next 


tem 
meeting of the Legislature, which shall then fill the vacancy. (Article 1, sec- 


tion 3.) 
This power of temporarily filling vacancies by appointment is nota limitation 
of the right of the State or the duty of the Legislature. 


It is the constitutional right of the State that no vacancy shall be caused by the 
refusal of the present lature to choose a Senator for six years. 

The Fed Senate is the judge of the elections of its own members, and the 
U presumption is that it will admit a person duly qualified and legally elected. 
It is not and can not be bound to a contrary course by any action t shes been 
or can be taken by itself or by Congress. 

Its published proceedings and debates furnish satisfactory evidence that it 
would admit a member chosen by the present Legislature, and that the doctrine 
of diso ization, equally hostile to the rights of the States and the perpetuity 
of the Union, is not held that learned and honorable body; but Pit should 
turn out that we are m en in this, the electoral duty of the present Legisla- 
ture would not cease to be a constitutional one. 

Congress has pow: So preserve the time and manner of helding elections for 
Senators. (Article 1 ion 4.) And it has exercised that power. (Rev. Stats. 
U. S., sections 14. 15. 


But as Congress can not legally violate the constitutional right of the State to 
be 1 by two Senators chosen by the Legislature, and as that right 
would be violated by the refusal of the present slature to elect, it is not 
necessary to inquire into the validity of the act of Congress. But, having ex- 
amined the act, it may not be out of place to ress the opinion that it is con- 
stitutional because it can not be fairly const: to be a denial of the constitu- 
tional electoral duty of the present re. Section 15, prescribing the man- 
ner of election, has no ng on the present question, which is n question of 
the time only. Section 14 fixes the time. It provides, in substance, that a Sen- 
ator shall be elected by the Legislature which is chosen next preceding the be- 
ginning of a Senatorial term. 

The L ure here intended is a body of men who are the Legislature before 
the 8 the Senatorial term, and not a body of men who will be the 

ture, if they are alive, three months after the nning of the term. 

‘he | meaning is easily and clearly settled by two elementary rules of in- 
terpretation. The first rule is that the evil intended to be removed is stron 
evidence of the remedy intended to be provided. The evil was the election o 
Senators at too early a day by a Legislature that was not the latest one that 
could elect for the full term of six years, The 3 the fixing such a 
time that the duty of electing for the full term should fall upon the latest Leg- 
islature that could perform the duty, The other and equally decisive rule of 
interpretation is that Congress asa | lative body is presumed to have in- 
tended not to infri: constitutional hts, and to make a law that would be 
valid. The application of these rules leads to the conclusion that Con 
meant a Legislature competent to perform the duty of maintaining the State 
right by electing a Senator for the full term, and not a Legislature incapable of 


performing that duty. 
Congress has not power to prescribe the form of the State constitution or to 
fix the time when lature shall be elected or when its official term shall 


n. or disfranchise a for not making such a constitution as Congress 


ves. 

e constitution of this State is constitutional and valid, and the State can not 
be legally deprived of its right to have Senators elected by its Legislature for full 
terms on the und that election of the Legislature of June, 1883, occurs in 
November, 1 

Concord, June 10, 1881. 
©, DOE. C. W. STANLEY. 
WM. L. FOSTER. W. H. H. ALLEN. 
ISAAO W. SMITH. LEWIS W. CLARK. 


Not having had an opportunity carefully to consider the question submitted 
by the honorable senate, and also being in doubt whether itis one upon which 
the opinion of the court may properly be required under the constitution, I make 
no answer and express no opinion, 

I. N. BLODGETT. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


The bill (H. R. 7321) for the allowance of certain claims reported by 
the accounting officers of the United States Treasury Department was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

VERMONT RAILROAD BRIDGES. 


Mr. McMILLAN. I submit a conference report. 
The Acting Secretary read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreei 
the am: t of the House of Representatives to 
to authorize the construction of certain bridges and to establish them 


votes of the two Houses on 
nate bill 2284, entitled A bill 
as post- 
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after full and free conference have agree to recommend and 
ir respective Houses as follows: 
disagreemtnt to the amendment of the House 


roads” easton 
do recommend to 

That the Senate recede from its 
of 1 and agree to the same with the following amendments, 


namely: 
No. i: Section 6, line 10, strike out the words“ at all 4 
No. 2: Section 6, line 26, after the words so as,“ insert the word “ not.“ 


And that the House of Representatives agree to the same. 


8. J. McMILLAN, 
WARNER MILLER, 
G. G. VEST, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 


AMOS TOWNSEND, 
Managers on the part of the House of Representatives. 
Mr. McMILLAN. I move the adoption of the report. 
The report was concurred in. 


INTERNAL-REVENUE AND TARIFF DUTIES. 


Mr. MORRILL.. I move to take up the revenue bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5538) to reduce internal-revenue taxation. 

Mr. CALL obtained the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The pending amendment will be 
read. - 

Mr. SHERMAN.. I desire to modify the amendment and put the 
whole three amendments proposed by me into one amendment, which I 
will substitute for the one pending. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment as modified will be 

i. SHERMAN. This is in lieu of all amendments I proposed to 
otier. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike ont from line 724 
down to the word pound,“ in line 740, and insert the following: 

Steel ingots, cogged ingots, blooms, and slabs; die-blocks or blanks; billets 
and bars and 1 sedge or beveled bars; bands, hoo strips, and sheets of all 
gauges and widths; plates of all thicknesses and winter steamer, crank, and 
other shafts; wrist or crank pins; connecting-rods and piston-rods; pressed, 
sheared, or stamped shapes, or blanks of sheet or plate steel, or combination of 
steel and iron, punched, or not punched ; hammer-molds or swaged steel; gun- 
molds, not in bars; alloys used as substitutes for steel tools; all deseriptionsand 
shapes of dry sand, loam, or iron-molded steel casti all of the above valued 
at 4 cents a pound or less, 45 per cent. ad valorem ; ve 4 cents a pound and 
not above 7 cents, 2 cents per pound; valued above 7 cents and not above 11 cents 
per pound, 2} cents per pound; valued at above 11 cents per pound, 3 cents per 
pound, Steel in any form, not specially enumerated or posited for in this act, 
45 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. [offer an amendment to strike out all after the 
word further,“ in line 788, to and including line 800, and insert: 


There shall be paid on galvanized iron or steel wire, except barbed fence-wire. 
one-half of 1 cent 


which it is made. On iron-wire rope and wire strand, 1 cent per pound, in ad- 
2 3 3 on the 1 Aen pee both 3 Ju 5 ro; 
5 per pound, in on rates imposed on the w: 

Mr. BAYARD, Aswholly distinct from the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Ohio and distinctive likewise from the amendment of the 
Senator from New Jersey, I desire to recall theattention of the Senate 
to an amendment that I offered upon galvanized iron and steel in sheets. 
It was offered day before yesterday and displaced at the request of the 
Senator from Ohio, who said then that he desired me to withdraw it for 
the pu: of his offering a substitute; but thesubstitutenow brought 
in by him scarcely applies to that. It touches a wholly different class 
of manufactures. Therefore I think it would be right that the question 
should be taken first upon the amendment which I offered first in point 
of time; and after the Senator from Florida pes CALL] has concluded 
his general remarks upon the subject, which I understand he desires to 
make, I submit to the Senator from Ohio that I should be allowed by 
general consent to have the question taken first upon the duty on the 
especial manufacture that my amendment related to and which I may 
Pay ae een for it at all in this tariff schedule as reported by 
the Tariff Commission or the Committee on Finance. 
Lon E I think we can probably arrange that. I will see 

ut i 

Mr. BECK. I do not want any consent given. If this whole metal 
schedule is to be overthrown I want it done first. 

Mr. GEORGE. I wish to submit an amendment to another part of 
the bill. I ask that it be printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be received and printed. 

Mr. MORGAN. I desire to offer an amendment to be printed. 

Mr. GEORGE. Let my amendment be read. 


The Acting Secretary read the proposed amendment, as follows: 


Mr. GEORGE. That is a substitute for the provision in the bill 
about 8 bank checks. 


The P ENT pro tempore. The Senator from Alabama presented 
an amendment. 


Mr. MORGAN. I wish to have it printed. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be printed. 


ous) pound, in addition to the rate imposed on the wire of 


Mr. CALL. Mr. President, theamendment of the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. SHERMAN ] proposes to increase the rates of duty in the metal sched- 
ule upon all manufactures of iron. The product under that schedule 
last year reached $605,000,000 of values. It is a matter which interests 
the whole country in the sum total of its annual production. I there- 
fore avail myself of it as a proper occasion upon which to submit some 
remarks touching the principles and the theory upon which not only 
the amendment but the bill is based. 

FIVE THOUSAND MILLIONS OF MANUFACTURES PAID FOR BY THE PEOPLE, 

Mr. President, the production of manufactures in the United States 
in the last fiscal year was more than $5,000,000,000. This vast amount 
was used and consumed under our tariff system by the laborers of the 
United States at prices the minimum of which to some extent were 
fixed by the Government, and which we are now asked to increase from 
about 40 to 45 per cent. It is surely an object worthy of Congress to 
consider carefully whether this amount of $5,000,000, 000 annually lev- 
ied on the production of this country is an equitable and reasonable 
amount, and whether it is advantageous to the manufacturing interest 
that it should be increased or diminished or continued. 

For one I commence this inquiry with the admission that no amount 
of taxation is too great to be paid for the developmentof man 
and diversified production, provided only that it is within the means 
of the country to pay. 

Iam persuaded also that this vast amount represents the energy and 
capacities of a body of men—the great manufacturers and their em- 
ployés—who have a right to the respect and gratitude of their country, 
who have done a great work in the past and are now doing a great work 
for the improvement of the condition of their countrymen and of the 
world. 

NO CONFLICT BETWEEN AGRICULTURE AND MANUFACTURE, 

There is probably no more capable body of men than those who rep- 
resent, direct, and control this vast American manufacturing interest. 
I am satisfied, also, that there is no conflict between the interest of 
agriculture and manufactures, but that the two harmonize, and what- 
ever is best for the one is best for the other. In seeking, therefore, to 
find out what is necessary for both, Iam prepared to vote for any meas- 
ure, whether it be for protection or not, which, within the limits of 
revenue and constitutional power, shall be found necessary for the sup- 

rt and maintenance of this great interest, both in the States where it 

and for the extension and establishment of manufactures and diversi- 
fied production in every other State and Territory. 
VALUES MUST NOT BE GREATER THAN PEOPLE CAN PAY. 

The inquiry, therefore, which I propose to make is equally in their 
interest and for their benefit, as it is for that of the consumers, for it is 
manifest that the levy of five thousand millions of dollars annually on 
the production of a people must harmonize with the economic condi- 
tions of that people. It can not be done at arbitrary values and with- 
out reference to the production of the country in agriculture. The por- 
tion of agricultural production taken for this great interest must not be 
so great as to leave nothing of profit for that and other interests. 

It is evident that it is to the interest of the sagacious and capable 
men who control this great interest that they should have customers 
who are able to pay, and that the home market which by law they pro- 
pose to reserve for themselves should be nee one, and shall not be 
burdened beyond its means of payment. have no doubt, therefore, 
that the capable men who control and direct this vast and increasing 
manufacturing interest are willing to accept any just conclusion which 
results from a fair, impartial, and truthful investigation of the princi- 
ples ot economic law and of public policy which result therefrom. 

TAXES REST ON LABOR AND ITS FRUITS. 

All taxation, whether collected thro a tariff on imports or by in- 
ternal taxation, rests on labor and its fruits. This isapparent when we 
consider that production and its distribution comprehend the whole of 
our values, whether by manufacture or agriculture. Commerce and ex- 
change are only the agencies and means of distribution, and inventions 
and mechanics are only the auxiliaries of production and distribution, 
and are only of value as useful to these ends, and derive all their profits 
from production. 

It might be curious and profitable and pertinent to this subject to 
consider and trace the relations of arbitrary values, or fixed capital as 
it is termed, to real values or production, and to consider it in its nat- 
ure and relations to the end that we might consider this subject in all 
its just relations to the people, to production, whether in manufacture 
or agriculture, but, Mr. ident, I shall not weary the Senate by any 
effort to enter at 1 into this of the subject. 

The principles which should di the imposition of taxes whether 
by taxation on imports or on internal production are the same; they 
should be so levied that they will rest equally on the distribution of 
production or the fruits of labor, so that those who have much should 
pay much, those who have little pay little. They should be so levied 
that they shall encourage and not discourage production. 

And here commences the inquiry which opens the whole subject of 
protection, which claims that taxation should be so levied that it will 
encourage production and not discourageit. Hence the question arises 
whether production is encouraged by the levy of taxes, and the ex- 
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tent and manner of the t to beafforded. The proper de- 
termination of this question can only be obtained by a consider- 
ation of the principles of economic law which control and direct it and 
upon which labor, its sole factor, depends. 

Many Senators have discussed the subject of the tariff in its economic 
and political relations in the light of experience and on the basis of cer- 
tain assumed formulas of principle and fact. 

I propose to endeavor to consider and analyze the economic principles 
involved in these questions, and, if possible, to advance step by step 
from one proposition to another to a final conclusion, in order that we 
auf see where the truth may be found, assured that if we follow the 
path of a truthful induction I shall not fail to reach a just conclusion. 

ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES OF HIGH AND LOW TARIFF. 

The school of protection under high-tariff rates and discrimineting 
duties and the school of low rates and duties for revenue only bo 
claim the object of their theories and the necessary result of them to 
be the protection of American labor. American labor includes all 
labor—agricultural and mechanical. The high-tariff theory claims that 
ee manufacturing labor protects agricultural and mechanical and 
scien’ 4 

Let us examine their respective claims by the rules of abstract 
reason before we seek to apply to them conclusions drawn from an imper- 
fect and limited induction. The first question is whether it is more 
advantageous for a people to be all engaged in agricultural production 
or all engaged in manufactures, and this may be considered also as to 
whether it is more important or useful to one man or many men that 
he or they should have nothing but agricultural productions or nothing 
but manufacturing productions. 

If we start with the individual man and let him have nothing but 
agricultural labor, he will have nothing but agricultural productions; 
he will have plenty to eat, but nothing to wear. So if he has nothing 
but manufacturing labor, he will have much to wear and much to ex- 
change, but nothing to eat. 

Hence it is clear that in the first case the agricultural laborer will 
convert himself into a manufacturer and give a part of himself to manu- 
facture and a part to agriculture, and so of the manufacturing man. 

Therefore it is apparent that both manufacture and agriculture are 
necessary to the individual man, and it is also apparent that this ne- 
cessity does not disappear when one man becomes many men—a com- 
munity or a nation. 

The next question is whether it is better for each man to be both an 

iculturist and a manufacturer, or whether the labor had better be 
divided and one man be an agriculturist and another a manufacturer. 
This is also apparent because of the economy of labor and the better 
quality and quantity of production which comes of greater practice and 
skill in any one thing over less practice and skill. 

We arrive, then, at the conclusion that a division of labor is necessary 
to supply the wants of the individual man, and also and equally nec- 
essary to supply the wants of an aggregation of men—a community, a 
state, or a nation. 

So far the argument demonstrates only a necessity for a variety of 
production, both agriculture and manufacture, and a division of labor. 

But suppose a single family composed of several persons divide labor 
and production among themselves; one is an agriculturist, one a manu- 
facturer. So far as the division of labor is concerned, they areas com- 
petent as any number of persons to supply their wants. All the causes 
which pertain to skilled labor, which render a division of labor an 
economical factor, exist here. What hinders then this small commu- 
nity of a family of skilled laborers from supplying all their wants from 
their own midst? Manifestly, if these wants relate only to the range 
of production local to them, this may be done. 

DIVERSITY OF PRODUCTION AND SKILLED LABOR OF DIFFERENT COUNTRIES. 

But there is a diversity of production, of climate, and location in a 
country and in many countries; and as the circle of observation is ex- 
tended so as to embrace the temperate and the torrid and the frigid 
zones, these diversities of production increase. The warm and genial 
air of Ceylon produces the spices and coffees and the perfumes of far- 
famed Cathay and the isles beyond. The frigid regions of the Poles, of 
Siberia and Greenland and North America, the furs and robes with 
which luxury protects itself from even the moderate inclemency of 
milder climes. Hence we find diversities of production in widely 
separated localities limit and affect the supply of the individual and 
the aggregate needs by limiting and affecting the supply of the ma- 
terial for manufacture or the articles of subsistence for ex- 
cha Hence it is manifest that diversity of production renders a 
division of labor between manufacture and agriculture in a small com- 
munity of a single family, or even of many families, or of even a sin- 
gle country, inadequate for the complete supply of the wants of the 

amily, the community, or the country. 

We have then two essential factors in this economical problem, 
which belong to the region of calm and philosophic science. These 
are diversities of production in nature, diversities of labor and skill 
und development in mechanical science and art; upon these two fac- 
tors a third and still more powerful factor, tho purely artificial and 
related by no necessary connection, has erected a colossal fabric of power 


and even absolute and arbitrary dominion. This third factor is the 
diversity of capacity and knowledge among men, and the empire which 


these qualities have erected, and still maintains with no evidence of 
weakness or decay or failure, is the power of commerce and go. 
Hence we find in this economical problem diversities of natural pro- 
duction in agriculture in different and widely separated regions of the 
country, and diversities of capacity and character and development in 
man. Of the latter the Hottentot and the Terra del Fuegan, and the civ- 
ilized, educated, and skilled artisan, machinist, and laborer of America 
and Europe, furnish the evidence and the example. The problem of 
the development of man hy artificial means, by education, by inven- 
tion, has been demonstrated in every age, but has never yet attained 
the plane of equality. 

The problem of the development of an equality and identity of nat- 
ural production in the materials for manufacture has made but little 
progress and has taken no steps toward an equality of educated and 
skilled labor. It is manifest that skilled labor, with its better economies, 
its larger and better production, will assert a supremacy over unskilled 
labor, even when in contact with natural production; and it may be 
said that skilled labor and the triumphs of commerce and exchange 
have, in every age of the world, accomplished the problem of removing 
the manufacture of raw material from the place of production to the 
place of residence of skilled labor. 

But we are considering the expediency of developing the diversities 
of production, of man re and agriculture, within different coun- 
as or of creating an equality of skilled labor, invention, and mechani- 

wer. 
po MECHANICS—INVENTION, MANUFACTURE. 

Assuredly there can be no question of the almost unlimited advan- 
tage of the highest degree of skilled labor, of mechanical power, of in- 
vention, and manufacture within a state. 

As to the abstract value of knowledge of skilled, educated labor, we 
can not measure it, we can not overestimate it. The merchandise of 
it is better than the merchandise of silver and the gain therof than fine 

ld. She is more precious than rubies, and all the things thou canst 

esire are not to be compared unto her. Length of days is in her 
right hand and in her left hand riches and honor.’ 

There can be no question of the incidental advantages to agricultural 
8 of manufacturing production, in contact with and along- 
side of it. 

First. It gives a home market for labor which otherwise would be 
engaged in agriculture. 

Second. It stimulates skill in agriculture. 

Third. It stimulates and produces invention and new appliances of 
mechanical power in agriculture. 

Fourth. It enriches the state and contributes to the general pros- 
perity by whatever it may obtain from abroad by the sale of its prod- 
ucts, It creates competition with foreign nations. To such extent then 
as may be practicable the development of manufactures may be as- 
sumed to be of great and inestimable importance. 

So far, I take it, all schools of political economy, all theories of pol- 
iticians and statesmen will agree. But the differences will begin to 
arise when the inquiry commences. 

HOW AIDED BY PUBLIC AUTHORITY. 


Within what limits and to what extent and by what means is it wise 
and practicable to develop diversities of labor and production, whether 
in manufacture or agriculture, by the aid of public authority, by the 
exercise of the powers of government? 

This question depends on a great many factors, and opens a broad 
range of inquiry, which it seems to me to a large extent to be ſorei 
to all practical questions of state or public policy—under existing cir- 
cumstances. But as it has been ly entered into here and is now 

ing the thoughts of the ablest minds of our country, it requires 
and earnest study by those who are charged with the high duty 
of exercising the rs of government. 

Within what limits is it wise and practicable to develop this diver- 
sity of production inacountry? Certainly not beyond the extent when 
they become an onerous burden upon the existing industries of the 
state, nor beyond the extent to which the natural and climatic con- 
ditions of a country under wise economic conditions render easy of ac- 
complishment, nor beyond the extent to which its commercial facili- 
ties and its power of exchange render easy and practicable. 

Thus it could scarcely be concluded that any system of government 
aid could wisely develop industries which must depend on commerce 
and exchange for their value when there is no commerce and exchange 
and no possibility of it. 

It is also apparent that no amount of tax on importations and no 
amount of bounty bestowed on manufacture among the Hottentots or 
the Terra del Fuegans would result in the development of manufacture 
unless by infinitesimal degrees or at some remote age. 

The extent to which such industries should be developed by the aid 
of the public powers certainly ought not to be beyond the point at which 
they are profitably self- ini 

This conclusion seems so obvious that it is unn to enforce it by 
any statement of the reasons why it isso. If it is not true, it follows 
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that a privileged order of industry may wisely be created to which all 
other industries must pay tribute; not to the end that new and profit- 
able industries may be either created or continued, but to the end that 
those engaged in them may be enriched beyond others. 

This proposition would surely be indefensible under any condition 
of economic law, and also unsupported by any of the arguments by 
which different orders in a state are defended. In brief, it has no sup- 
port on any ground of reason, under any condition of society or any the- 
ory of government, much less under a government such as ours, which 
with some degree of ostentation boasts of an absolute equality of men, 
of privilege, of right, and of N 

By what means can the public authority, the powers of government, 
be wisely used to the end of developing diversity of labor and produc- 
tion in manufacture, in agriculture, in mechanics, in art and invention, 
in commerce and exchange, for we can not in just reasoning confine 
the inquiry to manufacture or to agriculture or to mechanics or to com- 
merce? All depend on the same ground, the same principle, and must 
stand or fall together. If it be wise for the state to foster by any pub- 
lic policies or by any exercise of the public powers one ef these for the 
object of diversifying labor and production, of enriching the state as a 
whole, the argument reaches all the others and can be measured in its 
wisdom only by the extent of the burdens required to be borne and the 
extent of the beneficial results to arise from it. 

We all acknowledge that the first and greatest factor in creating di- 
versity of labor and diversity of production, whether in agriculture, 
manufacture, or mechanics, or commerce and exchange, is education— 
the diffusion of knowledge. For this we impose taxes under our State 
laws, and in our national capacity we make donations of land which 
represent money, and we are now age e mae wisdom and expedi- 
ency of making large appropriations of the public money directly to this 
abject. 

nachos factor in creating diversity of aera and labor is com- 
merce and exchange. For many years we have granted exclusive rights 
to American-built ships, a monopoly of our coasting trade, and given 
bounties to vessels engaged in the ocean fisheries, to the end that we might 
create ships and encourage sailors. We have given a monopoly to in- 
ventors to exact from the public for themselves all they can get for the 
use of every useful invention. We have given empires of territory, 
of land, and vast amounts of money and exclusive right of taxing all 
other industries to individuals as a bounty to induce the construction 
of railways as highways for commerce and exchange. We have cre- 
ated a vast monopoly, an exclusive right to corporate banking credit in 
individuals, to the end that we may facilitate and extend commerce and 
exchange with a sound and safe currency. Indeed, it seems as if the 
habit and the theory of Government had been to create exclusive rights, 
monopoly, inevery department of industry, and to limit by arbitrary law 
the field of competition; but this only relates to precedent, and does not 
advance us anything in the argument toward ascertaining by what 
means the Government may wisely use the public powers for the encour- 
agement of diversity of productionand manufacture. The limit and the 
direction of this policy must certainly be tosuch extent as it may bene- 
fit the interests of labor in the aggregate industries of the country, and 
in so far only as it is consistent with their well-being; and in all cases 
this must depend on the extent of the burden imposed and the amount 
of the benefit to result. ? 

No arbitrary ruleor principle can ascertain and fix thisamount. The 
policy of this Government, whether wisely or unwisely, has become estab- 
lished in favor of a revenuè so far as practicable from customs, and no party 
or combination of men are strong enough to this, or even seri- 
ously oppose it. There are many reasons which demonstrate the 
equality and fairness of a direct over an indirect tax, which latter, when 
excessive, is felt only in the decline of industries, and not by the indi- 
vidual, and the influences which control the powers of this Government 
may some day see it in this light; but we are now concerned with the 
question of the adjustment of the customs in the tariff. 

There are many reasons which demonstrate that if encouragement 
or aid is to be given by Government to any industry or interest in the 
state it is better to do it directly by grants of the public money, by 
bounties, or in some way separated from the methods adopted for rais- 
ing revenue for the support of the Government; but what party will 
propose it, what statesman will advocate it? it is said if a revenne 
is to be raised by a tax on imports, let it be imposed on such articles 
as may be manufactured or produced at home, so as to encourage their 
manufacture or production. To this proposition I do not see that there 
can be any answer. Certainly it is wise to consider the incidental effect 
of a tax, and to see that its indirect effects are not hurtful, quite as much 
so as to see that its direct effects are not hurtful. But this conclusion 
will demand that the imposition of the tax shall not be upon articles 
that are necessary to enable manufactures to exist here, for you can not 
wisely encourage one manufacture by means which will discourage 
others, unless one be much more useful than the other. 

NOT A QUESTION OF FREE TRADE. 

We reach, then, the necessary conclusion that the question before us 
is not of free trade; not of a system of unrestricted exchange or barter 
which is to proceed from and be controlled by purely natural causes 


or by the aid of powerful individual combinations of credit or exchange, 


which in most important relating to the means by which com- 
merce may be extended, is the same. But the question before us is of 
the duties we are to impose, the articles on which they are to be im- 
posed, and the rate of duty which is to be levied. 

It will be observed that under our system there is no place for pro- 
hibitory duties. Such duties are certainly without authority in any 
system of revenue, and if imposed must be upon a different system and 
under a different authority. If such duties are authorized under our 
system of government the authority must be found in the power to 
regulate our commerce with foreign nations, and by regarding the word 
regulate as extending to prohibition. Wehave found no difficulty with 
men of all parties in so ing this word in connection with Chi- 
nese commerce, and if prohibitory duties may be authorized in the power 
to regulate commerce our friends of New England may derive some com- 
fort in their sorrow over the successful assault of this measure on the 
universal brotherhood and the absolute equality of man in the consti- 
tutional warrant which the example gives of prohibition for protection. 

We are brought then face to face with the existing tariff and its 
alleged advantages and defects, the necessity for its reform; and here 
we come upon the ground from which the Senators from Kentucky, 
Mr. Beck and Mr. WILLIAMS, and from Texas, Mr. COKE, and from 
North Carolina, Mr. VANCE, and from Mississippi, Mr. LAMAR, send 
out their powerful array of facts in demonstration of the necessity for 
tariffreform. I donot understand that the ment goes further than 
this. Ido not understand that any of these tors deny that if En- 
gland or France or China should by arbitrary law force their people to 
labor fourteen hours a day and refuse them all compensation except 
necessary subsistence—that these Senators contend that it would be un- 
wise in us to protect ourselves if we could against the hurtful cheap- 
ness of the results of their labor. 

TAXES ON CONSUMPTION, 

12 = President, what is this tariff, and what the evils which grow 
out of i 

It has been estimated that there are no less than from fifty to one hun- 

dred men in the United States whose average income is over $1,000,000 a 
year; there are about 2,000 whose income is $100,000; there are 100,000 
whose income is $10,000 a year; there are 1,000,000 whose income is 
$1,000 a year; there are 14,000,000 who work for the support of their 
families whose average income is less than $400 a year. 
_ Under a revenue system derived tarong taxes upon consumption, it 
is certainly true that the 14,000,000 who are only supporting their 
families will pay nearly all the taxes for the support pp stra estes 
and the fifty or one hundred men who have $50,000,000 a year will pay 
little or nothing. 

Let us consider, then, the ideas that justly belong to this suhject. We 
have reached the conclusion that the policy of government may be 
wisely used for the encouragement or creation of diversity of production- 
inclusive of skilled labor and of manufactures whenever this result 
can be better and more completely attained with government aid than 
without it. 

DIVERSITY OF PRODUCTION AND CHEAPNESS. 

In brief, the formula of reason would seem to be diversity of produe- 
tion is necessary to the prosperity and welfare of an individual, a fam- 
ily, a community, a nation, in agriculture, in man in mechan- 
ics. The natural stimulus of want, of demand, does not of itself create 
supply, educate skilled labor, producespontaneously the efficient causes 
which are requisite for the combination of credit and educated labor upon 
which manufacture, mechanics, and diversified agriculture must d 
This truth is demonstrated by the absence of skilled labor and didersi- 
fied production in many parts of our country. These proceed either 
from government aid or from powerful combinations of individuals 
having large credit, and the latter are dependent upon the profit to be 
derived from the sale of the manufactured article. If advantages of 
location and education or other causes producing cheapness prevent 
such combinations from deriving a profit, it is evident that they will 
have no motive to be made and will not be made. 

We have then the proposition to consider whether admitted cheapness 
ofan article in itself is more advantageous to an individual and a peo- 
ple than the direct and indirect advantage of producing it. Let us ex- 
amine with care and patience this proposition, for upon it depends many 
of the conclusions which in reason determine this question—cheapness 
to the consumer, to the individual, to the people; the least degree of 
labor and effort necessary to obtain it is the essential need, the para- 
mount object to be attained at all times, and under all circumstances it 
is a controlling fact. Ifa person can atall times be assured of purchas- 
ing or obtaining any article at the smallest possible cost of labor or effort 
on his part, he has certainly reached in respect to such article the most 
advantageous economic condition possible; and as the consumer must, 
except in agriculture, be far greater in number than the producer, the 
sr pa of production will always be the essential object of economic 
effort. 

But this cheapness to the individual, to the family, to the commu- 
nity, to the state, or the nation of states must be measured by reason- 
able standards, and not by nominal and delusive ones. They must be 


unaided by Government policies or Government aid or encouragement, | standards which correctly measure the effort and labor which is neces- 
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sary to be given for the article, and therein the certainty and Berg 
er 


larity of its supply, and including in this the means of ent, w. 

in the labor of the consumer directly or in his or thelr labor after pass- 
ing through many exchanges into different productions, each bearing its 
own cost of exchange and transportation. 

It is needless to pursue this branch of the inquiry further; it is evi- 
dent that this fixedness of price, the certainty of supply of any article, 
can not be relied on. War, pestilence, and famine, the ever new and 
ingenious combinations of commerce and ex: , causes both natural 
and artificial, combine to prevent this necessary element of cheapness 
from being a certain quantity in the price of any articles of production. 

We reach, then, the conclusion that permanent cheapness of produc- 
tion is dependent on causes which increase in uncertainty asthe extent 
of the regions from which the supply comes increases—and in exact pro- 
portion to all the economic conditions of the country from which it 
comes, on the extent of its taxation, on the condition of its finances, on 
the modes of its rtation, on the skill and invention of its people, 
on all the social and political causes which constitute good or bad govern- 
ment, We must therefore leave out fixedness of price or permanent 
cheapness as a controlling consideration in the argument, for the rea- 
son that it is an impossible result, and seek for the causes which secure 
it approximately. 

What, then, are the causes which produce cheapness of production? 
They are the same without reference to the subject to which they are 
applied. Abstract truth, whether in mathematics or in mo: is the 
same without reference to its application. It does not vary with the 
subject to which it is applied. 

t are the causes, then, of cheapness of production and the cheap- 
ness of price of commodities? They are supposed to be cheapness of 
labor, cheapness of material, skill of labor, and the relations of supply 
and demand. These results are supposed to be produced by competi- 
tion; whether foreign or domestic its influence is the same. Let us 
examine, then, and see what is competition and from what source it comes 
and what laws govern it. What is the extent and limit of its influence? 
Does it d like the barometer to the temperature? Isitof natural 
growth, or is it the result of foresight, of educated intelligence? Is it 
the child of commerce and exchange and without life until they breathe 
into it the power of being? If it is itself the creature of foresight and 
preparation, then we shall not find it unless we supply or create this fore- 
sight and preparation. 

Manifestly if we are to reason on this subject, we will agree that 
diversity of production, viz., agricultural, manufacturing, mechanical, 
is absolutely necessary to an individual, a family, a people, as they are 
to mankind. We will agree that educated skilled labor is essential to 
this diversity of production, and that this skilled educated labor is no 
more of natural, spontaneous growth than other kinds of knowledge and 
skill, but is the result of care, effort, foresight, of causes which are arti- 
ficial, and the outgrowth of long-continued human effort, and ot policies 
of state and economies of business. We will agree that this care, effort, 
and foresight must be provided either by public or private effort. 

Entering, then, upon another point of view, we will seek to find out 
whether a family, a community, a state, a nation of states may with 
greater comparative advantage rely on the supply of articles of manu- 
facture, of diversified agriculture, and mechanical skill from other 
families, communities, states, nations of states. We will agree that the 
essential economictest of this comparative advantage or disadvantage of 
local, family, community, state, or national production and supply, as con- 
trasted with other production or supply, is the permanent cheapness and 
certainty of supply of the ꝓroduets of skilled labor. 

We will agree that.this permanent cheapness of supply is dependent 
on causes which increase in uncertainty with the extent of the circle of 
the sources of supply. We will then have reached a conclusion upon 
which we can base some reliable inductions. To this we may add that 
competition within certain limits is a factor in reducing the cost or secur- 
ing cheapness ef commodities in some proportion to the cost of produc- 
tion; that this competition is itself the creature of effort; and that after 
its birth it is subject to many artificial causes which regulate and con- 
trol it both at home and abroad; that the extent and power of indi- 
vidual combinations to control and limit competition, both in produc- 
tion and in transportation, and in commerce and exchange, has become 
so manifest and is so potential as to control the exercise of the powers of 
government; to overthrow its declared policy, and create privileged 
orders or classes in the state, with all the c istics of the nobility 
of other countries, and with all the power, pomp, and prestige of other 
times. We shall see in the future policies of state which the public 
good shall require that we will be dealing upon false economic condi- 
tions if we shall assume in our laws that this diversity of production, 
this development of manufacturing and mechanical production which 
is absolutely necessary alike to the individual man and to every aggre- 
gation of people, will exist without artificial aid or some inducing cause 
greater than the mere want or demand for it, or that it will exist with- 
out public policies in aid of it. - 

If we shall assume that competition, whether foreign or domestic, 
will be an efficient and sufficient cause to secure cheapness of commod- 
ities, or to te equitably the division of production, whether of 
agriculture or of skilled labor in manufactures or mechanics, we will 


be acting upon false premises, and the conclusions which we draw from 
Guar will leo taint Oath, e on an induction from facts. 


We will be attempting to chain a Sam with the withes of 
the Philistines when we seek to deal with this question, which 
creates and overthrows governments and institutions, upon false prem- 
ises and unsound inductions. This question of the supply of the needs. 
of man, of the family, the community, the state, the nation of states, is 
a giant capable of overthrowing all powers that fail to satisfy his wants. 

e can lead him and direct him by superior intelligence in the paths 
of abundance and contented comfort, but we cannot chain him to want 
and poverty and destitution with the gossamer web of a false logic. 

Foreign production and home production, whether in agriculture or 
manufactures or mechanics, in art or science, in everything that brings 
to evéry family abundance of the things necessary to human life and 
comfort, and everything that enables man to use these necessaries of life 
so as to increase his capacities for enjoyment and for usefulness, are parts 
of one harmonious whole. In economic law it is true as in all other 
things that one touch of nature hath made all mankind of kin.” 

The protection of American labor against foreign labor is a solecism 
and has no foundation in truth. American labor and foreign labor, by 
economic law which no statutes can , work together for the benefit 
of each. The protection of American labor from foreign labor has no 
connection with the protection of American labor from poverty, want, 
and insufficient wages by securing to him reasonable compensation for 
his labor and the power of purchasing an abundant supply of the com- 
forts and luxuries of life. 

Cheapness of things necessary for use to every individual and abun- 
dance of supply and the means of purchase are all questions of economic 
supply on which the just rights of labor depend, and these are themselves 
dependent on the increase and diversity of production and the facility 
and cheapness of transportation and on a proper system of tion of 
commerce and exchange or distribution. This great question of the 
abundant supply of the wants of labor—that is, of each member of the 
community—it is evident is the great question of enlightened govern- 
mentto-day and in fututetime. Abundance and diversity of production 
and equal and just means of distribution are the factors on which it 
rests. 


To a consideration of these agencies in all their vast field of influence 
the intelligent mind must addressitself. To exclude productions, to in- 
crease the price of commodities, to create scarcity and dearness of com- 
modities, to increase the nominal wages of particular or all classes of 
labor, and to decrease in still larger proportion the rasp A of his wages 
to supply the wants of the individual, the family, the community, the 
state, the nation, must be false ideas and of no influence in bringing 
about the abundant supply of the laborer with the comforts and needs 
of human life. 

It is also evident that in a consideration of the means and agencies 
by which diversity of production in agriculture and mechanics and 
manufactures and skilled labor is created, stimulated, and encouraged 
the great combinations of credit, the great corporate enterprises which 
bring the power of combination to their aid, are similar in their influ- 
ence to the aid of government to a public policy founded on law. 

The power of government is only the power of combination. It is 
of no importance whence the power comes or what causes it if it is 
power in its influence and effect. 


DEMAND AND SUPPLY. 

We have seen that this diversity of production, this manufacturing 
labor, this educated and skilled labor does not grow spontaneously, that 
it requires artificial aid for its development either in the established com- 
binations of great agencies of credit or the influence of government. 
That the natural law of demand and supply, as it is termed, is itself 
the creature of foresight and preparation and great combinations of 
credit, and a high order of economic civilization which applies the power 
of combination of established powers to this end, similar precisely to 
the aid of government, both in its character and effects, In brief, that 
there is no natural law by which supply is immediately born of demand. 

That the uneducated and unemployed men, women, and children of 
many of our country have wants—demands which do not bring 
to them supply of the things they want—but that they live, as they have 
lived for hundreds of years, the just and proper subjects for the pro- 
tection of such cies or causes, be they what they may, as will ere-. 
ate this supply for their wants whicli in the long ages has not come in 
answer to their demands, even when this demand was in an agonizing 
appeal to protect human life from beggary, from starvation, from dis- 
ease and death. All history attests that supply is not born of demand, 
but that its third factor is the beneficent influence of intelligence, of 
long effort, of skilled and educated labor, and this factor is the creature 
of public policy and of a high civilization. We then come to consider 
the character of the aid which government may properly give to the de- 
velopment of diversity of productions in agriculture, in manufactures, 
and mechanics, to the end that it may be efliciently given and that it 
may produce theresult of abundant and cheap production and the de- 
velopment of skillful and educated labor. 


GOVERNMENT AID TO PRODUCTION, 
In what form shall this Government aid be given? By what meas- 
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ures shall we legislate to the end that production may be diversified; 
that it shall be abundant and cheap to ee ee, that skilled labor, 
creat 


educated labor, its necessary factor, shall be ? 

Let us examine this question in its own form and measure it in its 
own proportions, Let us regard it in its own great majesty, its all-suf- 
ficient strength, and not seek to decorate it with meretricious ornaments 
and defend it as the protector of American against foreign labor, but 
simply as a chief factor in the general prosperity, and as absolutely es- 
sential to the laborer, whether foreign or domestic, and as the strength 
and glory of States. 

Diversified production—skilled educated labor—is necessary to the 
supply of the wants of each person of the 50,000,000 of i popie of the 
United States, and therefore of each family, community, State, and of 
the nation of States. 

It is then of such importance asto demand the earnest thought of the 
statesman, and of such importance as to demand that the powers of 
Government shall be so adjusted as to embrace it. Let us then exam- 
ine the means by which this Government aid, this public policy, shall 
be effectually and justly used to the end of causing diversity of pro- 
duction and the creation of skilled labor. 

There are several methods in which production, whether in agricult- 
ureor manufactures, may be encouraged by governments. Onemethod 
is by such an exercise of the powers of government as will build up, 
foster, and extend commerce and exchange, and create and regulate 
the institutions of credit, which are its proper and efficient auxiliaries; 
another is by grants of money as a consideration or inducement for any 
particular production; and still another is a grant of an exclusive right 
to a particular production or manufacture, This grant may be either 
a direct grant of the exclusive right to a particular production or man- 
ufacture, or indirectly by a direct prohibition of the production or man- 
uſucture by any other person; another by indirect prohibition of the 
production or manufacture by imposing on all production or manu- 
facture, except the privil class, the obligation of selling at prices 
above a certain minimum and fixing this minimum at such a price as 
will secure a certain profit to some producers over others; that is, by 
requiring by law the consumer to pay for it a price not below a certain 
minimum or by increasing the price of the article to the consumer. 

TARIFFS AND THEIR EFFECTS, 

This latter method is the means adopted in the tariff system; that is 
by collecting a revenue out of certain articles for the p of in- 
creasing the price of such articles to the people, to the end that per- 
sons may be induced to produce or manufacture them. 

‘The system then is an increase of the price of the commodity to the 
consumer that a profit may accrue to 1 that production may be 
created, with its direct and indirect advan‘ 

Competition must be limited—by an imposition of higher price upon 
the production of all competitors, except those confined to certain locali- 
ties—to the end that competition in a designated locality shall ulti- 
mately reduce price. 

Price of commodities to the people shall be increased to the end that 
profits may be secured to the producer, and that ultimately prices shall 
be reduced by domestic competition. 

It will be observed that there can be no correspondence between the 
amount that will be obtained by a tax on consumption and the amount 
that may be required for the encouragement or creation of arty partic- 
ular production or manufacture; as, for instance, if any species of cot- 
ton is manufactured abroad with foreign labor and machinery at 10 
cents a yard, and the proper and necessary cost of manufacture in this 
country is 20 cents a yard, the amount charged to the consumer in the 
aggregate will bear no propertion nor in any wise be related to the 
amount necessary for the encouragement of the manufacture or pro- 
duction. The aggregate amount paid will be measured by the amount 
of consumption, and all of the excess of consumption over the amount 
of home production will be unnecessarily paid. 

If a million of yards is the extent of home production and 10,000,000 
the home consumption, and 10 cents the duty, just double the cost of 
its production by this class of manufactures, it is evident that so long 
as 9,000,000 yards shall be supplied by the manufacturer, who is not 
within the privileged class, the consumers, the whole people, will pay 
10 cents a yard or $900,000 merely that $100,000 may be paid to the 
producer of the million of yards for the development and encourage- 
ment of his home industry. 

It is evident that $900,000, or nine times the amount necessary to be 
produced, is a very unwise and unjustifiable mode of raising a hundred 
thousand dollars, and that the only proper way would be to raise the 
hundred thousand dollars and appropriate it directly to the producer of 
the million of yards of cotton; or, in other words, that a tax on an in- 
definite and increasing consumption of any or all production is a waste- 
ful and hurtful and unnecessary and excessive method of raising any 
particular sum of money. The tax in this instance and under this sys- 
tem seeks to find its justification in the fact that while $100,000 of 
the given amount of the tax is appropriated to the necessary purpose of 
encouraging the home produstion, the other $900,000 of excessive cost 
becomes revenue. 

The object of the impost, the tax, or the discrimination, it does not 
matter which you term it, is to develop the home industry by securing 


20 cents a yard to the home manufacturer; and under all circumstances 
the inseparable incident of such a tax or tariff is that an amount exceed- 
ing by indefinite and great proportions the amount necessary either for 
the encouragement of the manufacture or production sought to be aided, 
and the amount required for revenue will be collected. 

This system it is evident is the least hurtful when the impost or tax 
is adjusted at such an amount as will not be prohibitory, but isso care- 
fully adjusted that ee will exist between all producers, both 
foreign and domestic, long as this balance is nicely adjusted and 
this competition exists the price imposed on the people is limited by the 
competition; but when the duty becomes prohibitory the purchasers— 
that is, the people—are left to the unrestrained will of the producer, ex- 
cept as home competition is developed, because this local competition 
must be developed not only by local demand but also by experimental 
success, The burden of such an imposition on the labor of the people 
then becomes onerous, oppressive, and ruinous, and the public object 
of developing and continuing the diversity of production and manuſact- 
ure is lost in the eager pursuit of their pecuniary interest. 

The method, then, in which the public policy may be wisely directed 
to the end of producing this necessary diversity of production, this ed- 
ucated and skilled labor, this abundant supply of all the comforts and 
necessaries of life, this division of labor which relieves any one branch 
of production from superfluity of labor, this competition between home 
and foreign industries which shall cheapen comforts and necessaries 
and render it possible for other wise public policies to bring these com- 
forts and necessaries within the reach of every man, woman, and child, 
is evidently that which shall most directly apply the necessary amount 
of aid to the direct encouragement of the production, continuing only 
so long as is nere to make this industry self-subsisting. 

But we are precluded from the consideration of any other method of 
ae ir or, as the phrase is, protecting or developing diversity of 
production, except by a tariff for revenne. It is evident that such a 
system is by no means the best or most efficient for the p of 
creating American manufacture, and that it has nothing to do with the 
distribution of the profits of manufacture. The profits of manufacture 
and the distribution of the profits of manufacture or production on 
which the wages of workmen and the protection of American labor 
depend are two different subjects, The ratio of distribution of the profits 
is not determined by the abundance of the profits in any other sense 
than it is necessary to make a profit before there can be any distribu- 
tion of it, whether fair or unfair. 

Our inquiry here is confined to the question whether a diversity of 
roduction, whether agriculture, manufactures, mechanics, skilled 
bor, should be encouraged, aided by public law, or whether they should 

be left unaided to chance or pees causes; whether they should be 
left to struggle into existence against established combinations of credit, 

or to remain unborn. If we answer these questions in favor of a public 
policy that will furnish this aid, we then a "pening the question in 
what form, whether by direct aid or by a „ we shall furnish it. 

In this inquiry we are confined to the policy of a tariff, to an impost 
or customs; and however objectionable and unequal and imperfect and 
oppressive this method of aiding American industry or of diversifying 
American production in agriculture is, and is liable to be made, we 
are brought to the alternative of leaving manufactures and mechanics 
and diversified productions in agriculture either to chance or the slow 
development of purely natural causes, or to harmonize the objects of 
revenue with the development of diversity of production in the United 
States under a tariff. In this alternative there is not and never can be 
any choice. The necessity of a supply of the wants of mankind; 
the necessity for comfort and abundance to every family; the inad- 
equacy of purely natural causes to produce this diversity of production; 
the necessity of whatever means will produce the result of cheap and 

abundant supply of the comforts and necessaries of life to every fam- 
ily, will assert itself, whether under a tariff or otherwise, and will mold 

and direct the policy of every enlightened government. Our duty now, 

one to which we are restricted not alone by the traditions and opinions 
of the past generations but by a policy now established and fixed in the 
interests and opinions of the country, is to harmonize the interests of 
revenue under a tariff, and by means of it, with the interests of manu- 
facture and agriculture, and with the interests of an abundant and cheap 
supply of the comforts and necessaries of life, and of everything that is 
included in and the result of diversified production and skilled labor 
in a country. 

Let us address ourselves then to the principles on which this har- 
monious adjustment may be made under our revenue system. We will 
commence this investigation with the knowledge that a tariff is in itself 
of all modes of collecting revenue the most hurtful and oppressive 
to all the industries and consumers of a country; that it is a Chinese 
wall, and its admitted and desired effect is to create local competition 
by excluding foreign competition, to create home invention by exclud- 
ing foreign invention; that its means and entire power of effecting any 
object is by increasing the cost, by rendering commodities dear; that it 
is not only a tax on consumption, but that it first renders the things con- 
sumed dear to the consumer; that while the path of intelligent effort 
in this advanced ponga of human history is to make inventions by 
which labor shall be saved, by which the forces of all the elements are 
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made to relieve man of labor, and to enable the least amount of labor to 
procure the largest comfort, thesystem of tariff imposition is to diminish 
supply in order to increase it, to increase the price of the comforts and 
necessaries of life in order to diminish it, toincrease the price of all labor 
without any correspondence or proportion or relation to the value which 
wages shall bear to the value of the commodities increased in value; that 
its theory is to create exclusive right, power, or privilege in one or many 
men, and thus enable them to obtain contributions from the labor of a 
large number and thus aggregate values; that it assumes that it is the 
nature of this exclusive rightand power to distribute this aggregation of 
values beneficently and with proper regard to the necessities and interests 
of others; that it fails to recognize the fact that there is no natural law 
which makes fair and just compensation for labor result from the ac- 
cumulation of its proceeds or from control over production; that its 
whole influence in respect to labor is based on the ideas that abun- 
dance and cheapness of production must precede abundance and cheap- 
ness of supply, abundance and cheapness of the means of production 
(including both material and labor) must precede abundance and cheap- 
ness of production, and that, although each of these are essential con- 
ditions to the others, without which they can not exist, and neither are 
sufficient of themselves to produce the other any more than the human 
faculties, although present everywhere with all men in all climes and 
conditions, will as a necessary consequence of their possession develop 
themselves into their greatest capacity and power; yet it fails to 
recognize the essential fact that the abundance and cheapness of supply 
depend on commerce, exchange, and transportation, and on its equi- 
table distribution or the just compensation of labor according to its 
value and capacity of production. 

Let us then approach this question of the adjustment of the tariff 
with a full knowledge of the extent of its power for good and the extent 
of its power for evil, perceiving always that while a tariff may by lim- 
iting competition and increasing prices encourage and stimulate pro- 
duction in manufactures and in agriculture and invention, and while 
in the absence of the established combinations of credit which are assim- 
ilated to Government aid the protection or encouragement afforded by 
a tariff may be a preferred alternative to the absence of diversity of pro- 
duction to the absence of manufactures and of skilled labor, yet that it 
is properly subject to the objections which we have stated. 

uppose a community is supplied with agricultural productions to 
such an extent only as is sufficient for their wants, and the demand is 
so nicely balanced as to be only equal to the supply, and the question 
arises whether the producer of the supply of necessaries should be pro- 
tected from a supply of these necessaries from some other community 
which would so cheapen them as to prevent the home producer from 
continuing this production, what would be the advantage or disad- 
vantage of protecting the community against this supply, or against 
competition by keeping up the price of the necessaries of life, and what 
would be the disadvantage of giving the protection ? 

The wants of the community we will suppose are all supplied from 
their local or home productions. Any interference will disturb this 
economic adjustment, and the preservation of it by protection, by pro- 
hibitory duties, would be the pro object of public policy; but the 
prohibition might soon develop the home supply beyond the home de- 
mand. The consumers would then have the advantage in the cheap- 
ness of commodities, and might demand legislation prohibitory of ex- 
ports on the same ground that the producers demanded it, namely, on 
the ground that their employments would be made unprofitable by in- 
creasing the cost of subsistence. The theory of protection or proper 
Government aid in such a case would be to do that which would best 
promote the general interest or good of the community. 

The question would arise whether the general good would not be best 
promoted by such an exercise of the public powers as would neither 
sacrifice the producer nor consumer, but would secure employment and 
reasonable compensation to each. The consumer might justly say that 
to render dear the necessaries of life would be an injury to the majority 
without any advantages to the state; the producer; that to allow his 
labor to be unremunerated would be to deprive him of the power of pro- 
duction and to transfer the production to others; that employment for 
many persons would be taken away, and by the extent of his loss the 

te injury would be measured. 

All this would doubtless be true, and in just such a community, with 
balanced interests so nicely adjusted, if it were possible to harmonize 
not only the present relations of demand and supply, but also the fut- 
ure, the object of economic effort would be attained in everything ex- 
cept the development of new industries. The community would be an 
Arcadia of simplicity, abundance, and contentment, and all that would 
be needed would be the law of prohibition to place the angel with the 
sword at the entrance of this Eden. 

LABOR AND CHEAPNESS AND ABUNDANCE OF PRODUCTION. 

But if we alter these conditions so as to representa community with 
a supply of the necessaries of life inadequate to demand, but with the 
larger part engaged in pursuits which make them consumers of the nec- 
essaries of life, and a part only in the production of these necessaries, 
what will be the effect of legislation which shall make the necessaries 
of life dear to labor? 

Is it not true that even the farmer who produces articles of subsistence 


for sale is not benefited by increasing the dearness of those articles 
which he produces, unless he produces with his own labor alone all 
his supplies? In that case the greater the value of his superfluity the 
greater his profit. But if he relies on labor of others, the greater the 
unnecessary cost of this labor because of the dearness of subsistence to 
it, the greater his unn expense; and if he is dependent on other 
communities for the purchase of his commodities, the greater his loss 
in competing with those who are not burdened with an unnecessary 
element of expense. It may be assumed as a principle of economic law 
that dearness of the necessaries of life are not an advantage to the pro- 
ducer or the laborer; that as all production depends on labor and labor 
on subsistence, whatever relieves labor of unnecessary cost increases 
the net profits of laborand production, and that the net results to each 
is to have a larger amount of surplus of production in the results of la- 
bor in everything. But this general principle of economic truth has 
doubtless its qualifications when applied to the relations of communi- 
ties with each other. And while it is certainly true that the founda- 
tion of all economic law is the abundance and cheapness of production, 
and the abundance and cheapness of supply, and the abundance of de- 
mand, and the facility of exchange as a necessary factor; there is no 
place in its whole system for the unnecessary and su nous cost of 
anything, and nothing can be made cheap by its being made dear. 

To reason on this subject of the relations of cost, of commodities, of 
what is termed price; to understand and give meaning to the terms 
so often reiterated, that the greater cost of living here the greater cost 
of labor, requires greater compensation, let us consider what does 
cost or price mean. It means the amount of labor, the quantity of 
human effort which is requisite to exchange for labor and effort of an- 
other and different kind. It means the amount of the production of 
all kinds that can be obtained by a given amount of labor. The ex- 
pression and measure of this quantity in dollars and cents, in the de- 
nominations of money, for reasons which are obvious, but which it 
would be tedious to mention here, is delusive and altogether inadequate 
to represent this quantity. 

Commerce and exchange are the means by which the fruits of labor 
are exchanged and transferred from one to another. 

How can the laborers between whom these fruits are exchanged be 
car by diminishing the quantities which either or both shall 
receive 

How shall either party of laborers in this exchange of the fruits of 
their labor be benefited by increasing the amount of their labor re- 
quired to be expended in the production of the fruits of their labor? 

How shall either party of laborers in this exchange be improved by 
the greater amount of labor required to be expended by the other in 
obtaining the fruits of their labor? 

If the Englishman has to work three days for the amount of produc- 
tion that the American laborer obtains for one day’s work, how does it 
injure the American to obtain in the exchange two days’ labor of the 
Englishman for one of his own? 

It is evident, therefore, that there is a false condition here, and that 
the laborer is not injured by the cheapness of labor and the cheapness 
of productions elsewhere, but that to all every progress in the line of re- 
ducing the amount of labor necessary to be expended for production is 
a benefaction, commencing with the man who saves so much of his labor 
and extending to all others whom he can, if he chooses, allow to enjoy 
the fruits of his production for a correspondingly smaller amount of 
their labor. 

But the proposition is that the cost of labor, its cheapness and dear- 
ness, must be measured by another standard, namely, the cost of sub- 
sistence to himself, the amount of his labor, which he must give for his 
subsistence. If one man can live on one-half as much as another 
laborer, and do the same amount of work of the same kind, his work is 
cheaper by that much. Another standard, therefore, intervenes here, 
namely, the value of the laborer in respect to the cost of subsistenee, 
and the scale of the comforts of life used by the one or the other. In 
this point of view, while this as much as any other element of cheap- 
ness inures to the benefit of all other laborers in cheapening production 
and increasing the amount of the production of others which each day’s 
labor will buy, it is evident that all laborers who require the greater 
amount of the comforts of life are disadvantaged as compared with those 
who labor under privation and in destitution and for an amount of sub- 
sistence not measured in any degree by any just rate of compensation. 
This, it is true, is an arbitrary and artificial factor and bears no relation 
to economic law; but still it is a real factor, and the laborer Who re- 
quires comforts can not compete with those who require none, and if it 
is desirable to a country to have the laborer, the fruits of such labor 
can not be thus antagonized, but must in some form be protected by a 
just exercise of the powers of government. The existence of this labor 
and the fruits of it, and the abundance, ity, and cheapness of its 
fruits, are, as we have shown, necessary to the state and to all of the 
people of a state; and the comfort and just compensation of labor are 
also essential to good government and p ity. But it must be con- 
sideted here that the injury which may be done to labor in one country 
by the labor of another country working under conditions of want, pri- 
vation, and suffering is only temporary. 

The conditions of comfort, of abundant subsistence, of pleasant and 
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healthy surroundings, are the conditions of health of body and mind, 
and of the most efficient exercise of their faculties; and the efficient ex- 
ercise of the mental and bodily faculties of the laborers is the condition 
of the most abundant and the most excellent quality of production, and 
this latter is the condition of the greatest cheapness of production; 
and whenever we shall arrive at such a condition of law as will insep- 
arably connect the comfort and well-being of the laborer with the skill 
and intelligence and efficiency of his labor, when we shall supply the 
moral force in place of the physical, which will require the persistent 
effort to acquire, and apply the faculties of intelligent and healthy 
labor, we shall have left no room for the competition of inferior labor 
or its productions. 

These are public objects which concern all the people, and the body 
of the state may well afford to be taxed in whatever form may be least 
hurtful for this public object. I reach the eonclusion, then, that in the 
adjustment of a tariff for revenue, if it is to be so raised, its incidental 
effects should if possible be directed to the end of securing employ- 
ment and just compensation to all persons living under our laws. 

INSTANCES OF PROHIBITORY DUTIES AND OF FOREIGN COMPETITION. 

Let us suppose that a million of people are settled in some country 
under the most favorable conditions of soil and climate, and that they 
comprise within themselves all the different kinds of skilled labor and 
the arts and sciences. They adopt the policy of imposing taxes on con- 
sumption for the purpose of encouraging the different industies, and they 
do it in the form of prohibitory duties of a high protective tariff, which 
prohibit importation. This would be the perfection of the policy of 
a tariff for protection. 

Let us examine, then, carefully this instance and develop and ana- 
lyze it. 

The soil is prolific, the climate favorable, their knowledge of agri- 
culture advanced, all the economies of labor excellent. An abundance 
of subsistence is produced for the whole population, fruits and flowers 
abound for all. 

The whole population is engaged in agriculture and horticulture. A 
wise statesmanship, exercising the powers of government, carefully 
ascertains the part of this labor necessary to produce abundantly the 
subsistence and fruits necessary for an abundant supply for all. The 
remainder is divided and assigned to all the several employments neces- 
sary to supply the wants and luxuries of the whole body of the people. 
The carpenter charges at will, without competition, except from his 
home competitors. The manufacturers of clothes charge at will; the 
farniture dealers the same; the house-builders also; the railroads the 
same. They are left to the law of competition among themselves to 

te their ex 

t is evident that the farmer who has a superfluity will desire to ex- 
change it for such things as he requires but does not produce, for all 
articles of comfort and luxury, and that this exchange will be limited 
only by the wants of each and the imperative needs of each. The rela- 
tive quantities of each which will be exchanged for the others will be 
determined only by their necessities and tastes and by the abundance 
of supply. Then will come the force of combinations between those 
who have similar interests to keep up prices, but this force can operate 
only temporarily, and not permanently, against superfluity of produc- 
tion. 

But supposing all branches of industry within the close community to 
produce a superfluity, a new division of labor will have to be made, 
and still another part be applied to the higher arts and to the supply 
of wants developed out of this superfluity of production. 

This instance would represent a condition of economic law which 
would be fair and equal as between themselves. No objection could 
be made that because the government had apportioned the amount of 
labor to each pursuit and had excluded all productions outside of the 
state the agricultural part of the community were imposed on. They 
could only complain that the productions of the outside world were 
excluded and insist that the ‘abundance of production, and its cheap- 
ness of supply and the just distributien and compensation of all was 
due not so much to the exclusion of foreign productions as to the proper 
division of labor. 

But let us compare this state with another with a population of a 
million of people similarly located in every respect, and in which 
there is no prohibitory duty and no protective duty, and find the 
difference. In both a small part of the people are adequate to pro- 
duce a superfluity of subsistence; in both a wise public policy divides 
labor and directs it into new productions; in both skilled labor, art, 
and science abound. In this latter state a tax is imposed on all the 
people for precisely the amount necessary to sustain and compensate 
those engaged in the new division of labor until it becomes self-sus- 

ini No tax upon consumption is imposed; foreign productions 
and inventions come in free and unimpeded, and the standard of price 
and value in all things is fixed by this competition, except in so far as 
the ingenious combinations of commerce and exchange may still intro- 
duce an unnatural and arbitrary factor to control prices. 

If more highly skilled labor and better economics of well-fed and well- 
clothed, contented labor, wisely distributed into different employments 
as the wants of the people and the extent of production or demand and 
supply require, has produced an abundance of supply on the cheapest 


possible terms as to price; if labor-saving inventions have reduced the 
amount of human labor requisite for any given amount of productions 
to the minimum in this latter state, there will be no room for competi- 
tion by the products of more costly labor. 

This result will be reached by the competition between the fruits 
of labor in all parts of the world, in which contest the cost of produc- 
tion has been constantly lessened and the contest left to rest upon the 
progress of invention and the ter efficiency of labor, in which strug- 
gle the advantages of better fed labor and more contented labor and 
better machinery have been the factors relied on. 

With productions thus increased and cheapened, with an industrial 

system resting on the economic truths that the intelligence of the laborer 
directs the use of his faculties better than his ignorance, that it im- 
proves his habits and his strength and his health, that better intelli- 
gence and better habitsand labor-saving inventions produce more abun- 
dantly and more cheaply than inferior labor the production of the 
state where competition has been excluded and prices made dear by the 
opportunities of combination to keep prices down will be at a fatal dis- 
advantage. 
It is evident that the superfluities of production from the state where 
values have been increased by arbitrary law can not compete in outside 
markets with production reduced in its cost not only by skilled labor 
and by a wise exercise of the public powers in-the constant division of 
labor, but also by competition from the outside world—both in labor- 
saving machinery and in invention and from natural advantages. 

We perceive, then, that to the producer, whether a farmer or a manu- 
facturer, the only law that will measure the value of his production in 
ex is the amount of labor and the cost of labor as measured by 
the amount and the cost of labor of the object to be exchanged, and that 
the chief agents in increasing or inishi . 
or less skill and efficiency of the labor, and that all the elements beyond 
these that enter into the price are those of commerce, of exchange, of 
transportation, and of credit, which are the subject of the enterprise and 
commercial sagacity of a country. 

But we are considering the laws of production and not of distribution 
and exchange. We must confine our attention to the subject of the 
means by which production of a country may be diversified and the 
wants of all the people supplied—the subject of the agency of skilled 
labor in this result and of a division of labor—the subject of the effect 
and influence of foreign and of domestic competition. 

We have seen that it would be possible under a system of entire seclu- 
sion of a people from all foreign production so to adjust the economic 
conditions by proper divisions of labor as to produce a superfluity of 
vroductions and of all things susceptible of production and manufact- 
ure there, and that in such a case the increase of values between the 
abundant production would only be the wants, necessities, and tastes 
pte people, the cost of transportation, and the reasonable cost of ex- 
change. 

We have observed that in this instance in any exchange the amount 
of labor required to produce it would be the first element of cost, then 
of transportation, and then of exchange, and this amount would be a 
strictly equitable mode of exchange, in which no hardship would exist. 
There would be no estimate of comparative values of their production 
estimated by any other standard of values. The producer of wheat 
could not say that wheat in another country will bringso many dollars 
a bushel, and that this sam represented more than he could obtain for 
it at home, for he has received the value of his production by an equi- 
table and just standard of compensation, which is equal and just to all. 

What do you do, then, when you adopt another standard and introduce 
the value of production as fixed by other countries, a standard fixed by 
what you term the law of competition, the law of supply and demand? 
Do you adopt a standard of value fixed by any just and equitable rules, 
by any standard based on just compensation to all the agencies engaged, 
on a compensation based on a just division of the value of the things 
produced in proportion to the agencies of production, to the skill of the 
laborer, and the amountofhis production. For this is unquestionably the 
just and compensating law of values, until the elements of transporta- 
tion, of commerce, and of exchange are added, and competition is only 
of value in so far as it is a means of reaching this end. 

You adopt a standard of price and a quality of excellence measured 
and fixed by great combinations of credit, which are themselves the 
creature of the exercise of the powers of foreign governments. 

The truth of this conclusion will appear from a consideration of what 
are the elements of value in any article of foreign production. What 
is it that fixes the price abroad ? 

First, necessary cost of production, including subsistence and com- 
pensation of labor, cost of material and transportation. To this must 
be added the cost of exchange and credit used in effecting it. To this 
absolutely necessary cost must be added the amount which may be 
added by speculative and artificial considerations, such as speculation, 
such as purchase and concentration of the whole supply; such as re- 
sult from the control of credit; such as result from the great associated 
capital of these industries, which enable them to put on the market 
just such amount of the supply of these commodities as will not destroy 
the price; such combinations as will enable them to limit and prevent 
competition. 
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If Mr. Keene could make a combination which enabled him to con- 
trol the entire produetion of a great staple like wheat; if Mr. Vander- 
bilt can make a combination which will control the rates of railroad 
transportation for such vast production and travel as that of the fifty 
millions of the people of the United States, what will prevent the con- 
centrated credit and capital of Great Britain from ing the foreign 
standard of value by which American production is to be measured 
altogether arbitrary, and in what respect is such a standard of values 
a better one for American interests than one fixed by our own Govern- 
ment and by our own eg. And in what respect can such a stand- 
ard of values more truly measure the proportions of compensation of 
labor in our own country than a standard of our own? 

But, it is replied, this is theory, and it is confronted with a fact to 
which it must give place. That fact is this: to-day you can exchange 
American productions for gold values, and with that you can buy for- 
eign productions, foreign manufactures, notably articles of clothing and 
necessary in Great Britain, of equal excellence, for from one-half to 
one-third less than in the United States. Thisis certainly a fact which 
can not lightly be set aside, but must be carefully weighed and taken 
for its true value, for we are not in search of error, but of truth; we 
wish to go wherever reason leads us. What does this fact import? 
Equal if notsuperior excellence of quality, abundance of production, and 
greater 8 of supply, measured by a standard common to both 
countries, Itimportsa superiority in all the agencies of man ing, 
production, and of transportation, commerce, and exchange. It im- 
ports vast and powerful combinations of credit and finance, the creatures 
of government aid and public policy, well established and long pur- 
sued. It imports that government aid and public policy which es- 
tablished and maintained the East India Company, and which for hun- 
dreds of years has fostered trade and commerce. It does not import 

_ that these vast interests which have enabled England to rule the world 
have been built up by independence of the fiscal agencies of her gov- 
ernment, but it does importa dependence for hundreds of years, which 
finds its expression in large measure in her present enormous public 
debt. 

Let us examine this question of the foreign standard of value by an 
instance of fact. A farmer sells a hundred bushels of wheat, or pounds 
of butter, or bales of cotton. If there is a foreign demand the price will 
be fixed at the foreign standard for all that is sent abroad or that is sup- 
plied for this purpose. This foreign standard of value will be the re- 
sult of the causes we have mentioned, peculiar to the economies of the 
foreign state, whether pauper labor, combination of credit, or skilled 
labor. The wheat, butter, and cotton bought for export and valued at 
the foreign standard, when turned into money is required by law to be 
invested in manufactured production at from 25 to 40 per cent. more 
than its price in the market; that is, the value of the money received 
for the wheat, butter, or cotton, is diminished by law just the amount that 
the duty requires him to pay in increased price for the articles he is 
required to buy. We will suppose this difference to be 25 per cent. 
That is, every dollar he receives for his wheat or butter or cotton is 
diminished just one-fourth; that is, he receives 75 cents for every dol- 
lar, and this by force of law. Now, this is the necessary effect of a 
duty, for as soon as the competition has made the home price the same 
or less than the foreign price the duty has no effect and no office to per- 
form. What benefit then does the producer receive for this one-fourth 
of his wheat, butter, or cotton? 

Why should the law require him to give one-fourth of his labor to 
the support of others? 

It is said to promote the general welfare; to educate skilled work- 
men; to develop educated labor; to diversify production; to divide labor; 
to relieve overburdened industries. It is admitted that if it isn 
to this end that this producer shall be required to contribute the fourth 
of his labor for this p it would be wise that he should be made 
to bear all the burden of these great ends. But let us see if it is either 
a necessary or proper means to that end. 

Why is it necessary fora whole people to be required to pay 25 per 
cent. more for any article of consumption than they can buy it for other- 
wise in order to give a profit to those who make such articles, when 
the 25 per cent. thus paid by the whole community aggregates vastly 
more than the amount necessary to give the profit to the producer or 
manufacturer? Why would it not be better and wiser to pay the pro- 

` ducer of the articles a bounty of whatever sum his business requires 
to equalize or make his profits superior to the foreign manufacturer or 
producer ? 

If the account shall show that the manufacturers can be supported and 
a large rate of profit can be given by an appropriation of one-fourth less 
than the amount now taxed for their benefit directly to them, then it 
can not be maintained that diversified production is really depend- 
ent on the prohibition of foreign imports or on high duties. This 
is certainly true in all cases where the protected interest with high 
duties supplies only a fourth or a half or two-thirds of the amount con- 
sumed in the country, for in these instances it is apparent on the very 
surface that all over and above the amount produced in the country, 
whether it is a half ora third or two-thirds, does not go to the manufact- 
urer or producer, and is therefore unnecessarily paid so far as protection 
is concerned. 
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It is therefore evident that skilled labor and educated workmen and 
manufactures and diversified production are not dependent on a tariff 
for protection; but if public aid is necessary to the support of these great 
interests this public aid can be given much more economically by a 
direct appropriation of a much smaller amount of money. 


DEPENDENCE ON FISCAL EXPENSES OF GOVERNMENT. 

The honorable Senator from Mississippi, with the great ability that 
always belongs to his efforts, commanded the attention and interest 
of the Senate while he the whole of this great subject in the 
two propositions, that diversified production was not dependent in any 
wise for its fall and proper development on the aid of government or on 
public policies which create and foster these t agencies of business, to- 
day levying greater tribute on production unas and all other causes. 

Second. That dependence in the fiscal agencies of the government was 
destructive of the government and the healthy exercise of its functions. 
Let us examine these propositions. If true, they determine this ques- 
tion entirely. However important diversified productions may be, it 
natural causes are adequate to produce it, then the aid of government 
or of any public policy established by it is altogether unnecessary and 
besides injurious in the highest degree. 

There can be no question that any dependence of the great interests 
of a country on the exercise of the powers of government creates an 
inducement and a motive for influencing and controlling and directing 
such powers and those who exercise them. ’ 

No doubt a powerful influence is thus created to influence the govern- 
ment of the country. But, Mr. President, how will you divorce the 
power of government from both a direct and an indirect influence over 
the great values of the country? It seems to me that it will not an- 
swer the demands of production at this day to affirm that its dependence 
on the proper exercise of the fiscal powers of a government is a fatal 
objection to the just and equal exercise of these powers in its behalf. 

Shall the power which tes greater revenue than the govern- 
ment itself does from the franchise to tax all production and all loco- 
motion given by the government to individuals be declared independent 
of all the powers of government? Is not all production absolutely 
dependenton this power? Does not their combination give them abso- 
lute control over the great body of the le? Are we quite sure that 
entire independence of control from the public powers best consists with 
the interests of the great body of producers of the country? Shall 
transportation, the perpetual right to tax locomotion and transporta- 
tion, be left entirely beyond the reach of the powers of government? 

As population increases and the magnitude of production is enlarged 
will these great interests adjust themselves into harmonious relations 
with each other without any directing power? 

Are there no forces which evolve themselves outside of law to aggre- 
gate power in the hands of a few and to subject the interests of the ma- 
jority of the people to the control of a minority? 

PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION MUST BE FAIR AND EQUAL, 

Mr. President, the day has come in which the question of production 
and its distribution, so as to supply subsistence and comfort to all the 
people, and the agencies both public and private, natural or artificial, 
by which this end can be effected properly must be used, and the neces- 
sity for this end will make itself felt. 

It may well be considered whether there are not some rights of the 
people that are human rights—other than the mere right to be pro- 
tected against violence or the wrongful deprivation of property which 
they do not possess; whether it is not a proper object of government to 
establish such policies as will secure to the people opportunity to en- 
gage in pursuits which will enable them to obtain subsistence and com- 
fort and the healthy exercise of their faculties, and which will secure 
abundance and cheapness of the things necessary for a healthy, vigor- 
ous, and intelligent people, and reasonable remuneration for their labor. 

Theories of government which are confined to the proposition that 
the functions and limit of the powers of government must be the pro- 
tection of the individual from unlawful yiolence and robbery, without 
exercising any influence toward securing to him a fair opportunity for 
the employment of his faculties and for their remuneration in the fruits 
of labor, may well be questioned when we see that as density of popu- 
lation and magnitude of production increase there are forces evolved 
which subject the great majority of the people to an absolute depend- 
ence on a very small minority for the necessaries of life, and that the 
amount of labor which is required to obtain the absolute necessaries of 
life increases precisely as population and production increase. 

TARIFF SHOULD BE FOR REVENUE, 

The tariff should be adjusted to the revenue standard. It should be, 
so far as consistent with revenue, taken off of the articles of necessity 
for the people; it should be distributed under the revenue standard be- 
tween those articles which are of domestic manufacture and production; 
but it should never be more than sufficient to equalize the cost of pro- 
duction in this and other countries. It should never be continued to 


such a point as to become onerous and prevent a fair competition from 
foreign production. 
EVILS OF PRESENT CONDITION. 
Somewhere in our 2 system there is a * fault which needs 
the correcting hand o 


a wise statesmanship. ether it is in our sys- 
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tem of banking credits, our rtation, our methods of trade and 
exchange, or in our tariff, it should be the subject of careful thought. 
Our municipal, county, State, and national taxation has become an 
enormous burden, bearing very unequally on the great majority of the 
people. Prices measured by labor constantly increase in great dispro- 
portion to the remuneration of labor. In many parts of our country 
there is no diversity of employment; women and children are often in 
a state of great destitution for want of employment. An intelligent 
correspondent writes me as follows: 
The sixteen Southern States have bo! 
five years more than $1,500,000,000, being $12,000,000 for each Co: ` 
amount ot the domestie manufacture and mining products of Ivania, New 
Jersey, New York, and the six New E 


ster ge States, appreciated one- 
fourth of said amount over and above w they could have bought it forin the 
open markets of the world at prices 25 per cent. less than they pais these nin: 
a tural 


ht for their consumption in the ninety- 
mgressional district 


This money tribute amounted to $375,000,000 in the last 

these States, and a proportional amount in the western States. 
The cry of competition with the pauper labor of Europe is not true. It is 
ine More than 80 per cent. of the labor entering into 
the production of cotton cloth, &., is the work machinery, m 20 per 
cent. manual labor, The quotations of middling omar are II cents, The cost 

w such 

ess than 2 cents per yard, 36 by 28 inches, four yards to the pound 
First middling i 


Dealing 


New Jersey, and New England States, manufacturers receiving four yards oi 
cotton cloth for the same, at 10 cents the yard, 40 cents, In fact, he has sold the 
has rendered into four 


one pound of cotton at 11 cents, which the manufacturer 
yard of cloth for 8 cents, 19 cents, and profited 21 cents, 

These figures cover the facts of the transaction and are proven by the fact that 
he could go to the British manufacturer with his pound of middling cotton and 
buy sheeting, equal in quality, at 2jd., or 5 cents, per for W. 
here 10 cents. These manufacturing States bought of last say, one and 
a half millions of bales of cotton from the Southern States rosa for the same 
the net proceeds of three-quarters of a million of bales of the same cotton in full 
satisfaction therefor. This has continued for ninety-five years, 

Mr. President, these statements are from a merchant of many years’ 
experience and of much and accurate information. Whether they are 
exact or not they serve to show the unequal operations of our revenue 
system. They also serve to show how production is constantly bur- 
dened with unnecessary cost, which to some extent increases price to the 
consumers, and that this increase to the agricultural producer carries 
with it no increasing remunerations to labor in other pursuits. Indeed 
I think it would not be difficult to demonstrate that it decreases the 
wages of labor and lessens the beneficent results of diversified produc- 
tions to the people at large. 

Nevertheless, Mr. President, I should not regret the payment of this 
vast sum of money by thesixteen States from which it has been taken— 
I shall not regret, but regard with pride and satisfaction the t pros- 

rity and the immense capital of the Northern States, if the result had 

or shall be to establish diversified production in every county of the 
States from which it was taken. I would be willing that these States 
should contribute this vast sum if its distribution was such as to create 
diversified production, the arts and manufactures, skilled labor among 
their own people, even pari passu with the man ing States. 

Mr. President, I am aware that it will be replied that the system is 
equal; that there is no prohibition by law of their industries and has 
been none in any of these States, and they might have adopted such 
licies as would have developed these interests among them and re- 
eved them of the inequality complained of. 

I think this is true; but still as the fact is and as they have chosen 
to devote themselves to agriculture and its kindred pursuits, it is emi- 
nently just that even on this lower ground of the argument the revenue 
system should be so adjusted as to relieve them of all unh cost 
and give them for the articles which they consume the benefits of com- 
petition on fair terms in the markets of the world. 

But, Mr. President, the effect of a tariff, whether for revenue with 
protection or protection without revenue, is not in itselfsufficient to en- 
courage the development of industries or diversified production through- 
out the country, but the advantages of concentrated credit, of skilled 
labor, of machinery, of the better economies of business, appropriate its 
advantages and profits and concentrate manufacture in particular lo- 
calities. Hence we have had man ing States. And thegreat con- 
test which arose between Calhoun and McDuffie and Webster and Clay 
in the early daysof the Republic may be ed as arising out of 
this fact. Suppose the one thousand and five hundred millions of dol- 
lars extra price which is estimated to have been levied on the agricultur- 
ists of sixteen States, without reference to that imposed on the West 
and Northwest, had been applied directly to the enco entof man- 
ufactures and diversified productions in the States by which it was paid, 
then no doubt much of the force of the argument against it would dis- 


ippear. 

It would be a curious subject to examine and consider what would 
have been the effect of the appropriation of $1,500,000,000 during the 
past history of the Republic to the direct encouragement of manufactur- 
ing industries and to diversified agricultural production within the 
States which paid it. 

THE TRUE PUBLIC POLICIES. 

What wide-spread prosperity, what general contentment, what in- 
creased and diversified production! Ho contented and happy a people 
the vast and varied resources of these States would have developed by this 


time! I will not pursue this subject further at this time. It is evident 
that the public policies which produce diversified production are the es- 
tablished combinations of credit which result from asound and equal and 
just system of currency and exchange, from a commerce free from un- 
necessary burdens and restrictions, from systems of rtation wisely 
regulated, from all agencies of exchange fostered and adjusted and pro- 
tected by wise economies; from a fair and just competition, both foreign 
and domestic, from general education, and schools of art. A system of 
revenue, however raised, should be adjusted with reference to these con- 
ditions as the established commercial policy of the country and without 
interfering with them any further than might be necessary for the pro- 
tection of its great interests against sudden and temporary causes. 

The future necessities of this country, with its rapidly increasing pop- 
ulation, will soon demand a conformity to the economic laws which con- 
trol the questions of supply and demand. The necessities of the t 
body of the people, the necessary conditions of human life in a dense 
population will have to be supplied under a new state of things. The 
bounties of nature in a country where an unoccupied soil and un- 
touched forests furnish subsistence to a people with but little or no 
labor will soon have been exhausted, and it will no longer be possible 
to supply their wants without a true adjustment of the economic con- 
ditions of the country, without a just equation in the exchanges of the 
fruits of labor, without increasing and cheapening production and in- 
creasing and cheapening distribution and the means and facilities of 
exchange. Whatever policies of state effectuate this end will be those 
which are necessary for the Government and will force themselves into 
observance. Certainly they will not be such as increase the cost of com- 
modities and limit and check commerce and exchange. 

A TARIFF FOR REVENUE BEARING EQUALLY ON ALL THE STATES. 

In my votes, Mr. President, I regard the present question as one of ad- 
justment and not of the adoption of a system. So long as it exists I 
shall endeavor, as others will, to obtain as large a share of the sup- 
posed advantages for the people of my own State as possible. When- 
ever it is in my power to aid in adopting a system which shall estab- 
lish fair and just relations between the agricultural and mechanical 
and manufacturing labor of this country, which shall relieve commerce 
and exchange of unnecessary burdens, which shall cheapen the cost of 
subsistence to the people, which shall at the same time diversify their 
employments and protect manufactures, not by giving unreasonable 
profits to capital, not by increasing the cost of the Pate Prva article, 
but by protecting them from sudden and powerful foreign combinations 
by temporary means, and opening and widening the area of consumption 
and the markets of the world, I shall gladly do so. I believe such a 
system to be possible, a system of free trade and also of protection under 
wise policies of government, under a revenue tariff with its incidental 
and reasonable protection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. RoLLINS in the chair). The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
SHERMAN]. 

Mr. BECK. Let the amendment be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be reported. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out from line 725 
to the proviso in line 740 and to insert: 

Steel ingots, cogged in blooms, and slabs, die-blocks or blanks; billets 
and bars and tapered or beveled bars; bands, hoops, strips, and sheets of all 
gauges and widths; plates of all thicknesses and widths; steamer. crank, and 
other shafts; wrist or crank pins; connecting-rods and piston-rods; mas 
or stamped shapes, or blanks of sheet or plate steel, or combination 
steel and iron, punched or not punched; hammer-molds or swaged steel; 
molds, not in bars; alloys used as substitutes for steel tools; all ere 
and shapes of dry sand, loam, or iron molded steel castings, all of the above 
valued at 4 cents a pound or less, 45 per cent. ad valorem ; above 4 cents a pound 
and not above 7 cents, 2 cents per pound; valued above 7 cents and not above 11 
Ana tes SEA Sancta por DOUA: PON ler eng Sete, el AGAAT CST 
3 for in this act 45 per cent. ad valorem í e, 

Mr. BECK. I desire that the Senate should understand this amend- 
ment; indeed, I am anxious to understand it perfectly myself before 
the vote is taken. It seems to be an effort to undo a great deal of 
what the Senate has done in the last month and to substitute the pro- 
visions of the bill of the House of Representatives not only in regard 
to the items proposed to be stricken out, but in regard to a great many 
of the other items in the metal schedule. It appears on its face to be 
only a motion on the part of the Senator from Ohio to strike out of the 
bill as passed by the Senate, agreed to first in Committee of the Whole 
and next in the Senate after it came from the Committee of the Whole 
on a vote by yeas and nays, the following: 

in; „ bl , billets, and slabs, made by the Bessemer, 
„ A — — open-hearth, or by any 
other process except the crucible process, and not exceedingin value 2 cents per 
pound, five-tenths of 1 cent per pound; exceeding 2 cents and not ex 5 
cents per pound in value, I cent per pound; and all such steel exceeding in ue 
soas spor pound shall pay the rates of duty prescribed in this act for crucible 


That is what it proposes to strike out, and I believe in order to make 
it in order two lines had to be added, which are only formally proj 
to be stricken out: $ 


Iron railway bars, weighing more than twenty-five poundsto the yard, seven- 
tenths of 1 cent per pound. 
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Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator from Kentucky will allow me to state 
that I propose to strike out on page 34, from line 725 to 740; in other 
words, to transpose the amendment I offered to what is deemed 

Mr. BECK. I do not know what particular paragraph the Senator 
alludes to. I hold the last amended copy in my hand, and I do not 
see any such lines. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator will remember that there are three 
clauses in regard to steel, one on page 34, which is the principal clause; 
one at the foot of page 27, and one called the non-enumerated clause 
on page 37. I propose to insert my amendmenton page 34 and tostrike 
out the other two. 

Mr. BECK. In other words, about half the iron or metal schedule 
is to be stricken out, and a great many more things that the Senator 
now su he desires to have stricken out and will propose to strike 
out. I hope the Senate will look carefully into it; it assumes propor- 
tions far beyond the striking out of the paragraph first suggested. I 
suppose this has been the order of the caucus, and will, of course, be 
agreed to. I have very little hope of preventing these changes, but I 
do want the Senate to understand what they are doing under a propo- 
sition to strike out a few lines that only apply to cogged ingots, &c., 
and to adopt the ad valorem system instead of the specific method not- 
withstanding all the denunciation the Senator from Ohio saw fit to in- 
dulge in against me for seeking to go back a month ago to an old bar- 
barous ad valorem system, as he called it, that had been rejected by 
everybody and by all the enlightened communities in the world, as all 
had come now to specific taxation, the ad valorem being rejected every- 
where. Notwithstanding all this he desires now to go back to the ad 
valorem system, and to strike out the specific duties which he lauded 
so much. Not content with that, he proposes further—I think Iam not 
mistaken, though I desire time to examine it—when any amendment so 
sweeping as this is proposed after the Senate took a month to consider 
these questions and voted upon them deliberately in Committee of the 
Whole and then came back into the Senate and voted deliberately again. 
I do not intend that this sweeping amendment shall pass if I have to 
speak until midnight. I wish to have time to look at it between now 
and Monday, and I will prove by Monday ee pr Base it is a sweep- 
ing scheme that is now attempted to be pushed ugh the Senate. 
Let me state now what I think it proposes. It proposes to strike out 
all of the provisions that have been inserted by the Senate as to bands, 

and sheets of all gauges and widths, On page 29, beginning at 
line 617, we have provided: 
And sheet-iron, common or black, thinner than one inch and one-half, and not 
thinner than No. 20 wire gauge, 1 cent per pound— 

We struck out three-tenths— 
thinner than No. 20 wire gauge and not thinner than No. 25 wire gauge, 1 and 
two-tenths of 1 cent per pound— 

The Senate struck off one-half and inserted two-tenths— 
thinner than No. 25 wire gauge and not thinner than No. 29 wire gauge, 1 and 
five-tenths of 1 cent per pound— 

The Senate having stricken out seven-tenths of 1 cent and inserted 
five-tenths of 1 cent— : 


thinner than No. 29 wire gauge and all iron commercially known as common 
or black tagger-iron, whether put up in boxes or bundles or not, 30 per cent. ad 
valorem. 

Without saying distinctly that it meant to strike that out, tagger- 
iron will be included—and tagger-iron is one of the largest of the 
sheet-iron imports—and the sheet-iron of the low grade, which we have 
put down, in my judgment, to a rate below what is now proposed—all 
that, it seems to me, will be stricken out by this broad 

Mr. SHERMAN. I must inform the Senator from Kentucky that 
this does not relate to tagger-iron or any kind of iron whatever. The 
amendment which I propose relates entirely to steel, and embraces all 
that it is proposed to put in with regard to steel. 

Mr. BECK. After going through with all the steel, the amendment 
reads: 

And all bands, hoops, strips, and sheets of all gauges and widths; plates of 
Stans comuseting tote mod y preated, shared, or escished: Ao or 
Planks of Finary plate steel, or 9 of steel and iron, Panoho or nos 
punched; hammer-molds or mc ce steel; gun-molds, not in bars; alloys 
as substitutes for steel tools; all descriptions and shapes of dry sand, loam, or 
iron molded steel castings. 

I do not know what it does not take in or what it does not strike out. 
There is not a word connecting the steel ingots, cogged ingots, blooms, 
or the billets, bars, tapered or beveled bars, bands, with hoop, strips, 
and sheets of all gauges and widths. There is nothing to connect this 

with steel in any shape or form in this amendment. It stands 
as an independent amendment. 
If the Senator from Kentucky will yield to me 
course. 

Mr. ALLISON. I merely want to see if I understand this amend- 
ment. Isee that the Senator from Kentucky is trying to understand it. 

Mr. BECK. Yes; all I want is information in regard to it. 

Mr. ALLISON. I understand the Senator from Ohio to propose te 


strike out from line 724 to 740, on page 34 of the new print. 
Mr. SHERMAN. That is it. I propose also to strike out the other 
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two clauses at the foot of page 27, from line 573 to line 581, and also to 
strike out lines 801 and 802. 

Mr. ALLISON. As I understand it, everything else that is in this 
bill in reference to steel is to remain. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Precisely; and the very words that are read by 
the Senator from Kentucky are in the bill as it stands, the same com- 
bination of words, and I have only given it the phraseology of the 
House, which is the same exactly as the language adopted by the Sen- 
ate except as to the rates of duty. 

Mr. ALLISON. Therefore the amendment is intended only to take 
the place of the first clause with reference to steel, to take the place of 
lines 725 to 740, and also to take the place of steel not otherwise pro- 
vided for; so that in no sense does the amendment interfere with the 
special adjustment we have made heretofore in reference to steel. If 
the Senator from Kentucky will allow me one moment more to make 
that perfectly clear, I suggest to the Senator from Ohio to modify his 
amendment by saying: 

All of the above classes of steel not herein otherwise specially provided for. 


Then there can be no mistake about it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is already there, is it not? Steel, in any 
form, not specially enumerated or provided for in this act,“ are the 
words of my amendment. 

Mr. BECK. That is in already. What does the Senator from Iowa 

2 


Mr. ALLISON. The Senator from Kentucky says we intend to go 
over the whole steel clause. I words that will absolutely exclude 
the idea now presented by the Senator from Kentucky. In line 15 of the 
printed amendment of the Senator from Ohio the language is now all 
of the above, valued at 4 cents a pound or less, 45 per cent. ad valorem.” 
I suggest to make it read: 

All of the above classes of steel, not herein otherwise specially provided for, 
valued at 4 cents a pound or less, 45 per cent. ad valorem. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Those are precisely the words there now. 

Mr. ALLISON. But the criticism of the Senator from Kentucky, 
if he will pardon me a moment more, is that in the body of the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio words have been inserted which will 
affect other clauses specially inserted now in the bill. 

Mr. BECK. Of course they will; there is no doubt about it, and that 
is what I object to; it is a blind or hidden amendment. That is the 
trouble. I want whatever is done done openly. Under pretense of 
amending a single paragraph that has nothing to do with all these other 
things a sweeping amendment is pressed which the Senator from Ohio 
now admits is intended to cover other paragraphs in the bill that were 
not even mentioned as part of that portion he sought to strike out or 
amend last night. I intend to understand this before it is voted upon. 
It is now conceded that phs will have to be stricken out if this 
amendment is adopted other than were suggested at the time it was of- 
fered. The language is so plain that it is not confined to steel but it 
applies to all bands, hoops, strips, and sheets of all gauges and widths, 
no matter whether they are iron or steel, which may include cotton- 
ties by the construction that will be given to it; and it is intended in 
my judgment to include all bands, hoops, and sheets. I desire to have 
it understood. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I say that that is absolutely untrue. I might go 
a little further than that. 

Mr. BECK. The Senator may go just as far as he likes. I intend to 
understand this. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator shall not misrepresent me. He shall 
not bully the Senate as he has tried to bully me. 

Mr. BECK. And I will not be bullied in the Senate either, and I 
will not be told that we have nosense and that all sense in this regard 
is concentrated in the Committee of Ways and Means of the House and 
in the action of the House, against the rules of the Senate, without re- 
senting it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Let me say again—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kentucky yield 
to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. BECK. I will yield. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I say from line 725 to line 740 the words are: 
Crucible steel, cast-steel, steel ingots, bars, blooms, plates, crank-pins, 
hoops, bands, strips.“ Steel goes all the way through the paragraph; 
it has no connection with iron. I have no objection to the qualifying 
words suggested by the Senator from Iowa or any other words. The 
words that are now offered are the words already adopted by another 
House in regard to this matter. 

The Senator ought to be careful about impugning persons’ motives. 
He can not tell my motives. I always give him credit for sincerity 
and honesty, and I do not want him to tread too far in dealing with this 
matter. I am endeavoring to do what is right and just, no more. He 
can not accuse me of deception, of going around in any way, by any in- 
direction whatever. No man can ever do that in my presence. 
there was any trouble with me the trouble is in being a little too frank 
in regard to such matters. I have stated exactly the purpose of the 

where it came from, and all about it. If the Senator does 
not like it, he need not vote for it. 
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Mr. BECK. I want to sayin reply that this amendment, in my opin- 
ion, was prepared by men who have deceived even the Senator from 
Ohio as to its sweeping effect, like many other amendments that we have 
had laid before us by the Tariff Commission, prepared by the hands of 
experts who intend to raise the tariff far beyond what the Senate has 
done, and who have flooded the Senate this morning simultaneously with 
tel from all over the country telling us they will starve unless 
this amendment is passed. Those same men three weeks ago went away 
from here satisfied with all we had done. They were then anxious to 
have the bill pass. But now, since a raid is to be made all along the 
line, telegrams come from all parts of the country from the great, wealthy 
iron-masters that the House bill must be substituted for ours, and these 
amendments making it correspond with the House bill are to be pushed 
through the Senate. Inever saw these sweeping propositions until this 
morning. It is admitted now that many provisions have to be stricken 
out other than that proposed last night. It isadmitted by the Senator 
from Iowa that explanatory words have to be used, and they are accepted 
by the Senator who offered the amendment. 

There are other things that I was about to call attention to, not only 
to billets, bars, bands, hoops, strips, and sheets, but to a number of 
other mat all of which we have a right to look at and understand 
before we undo our work. The amendment was offered this morning 
changing so many things in the schedule. I have not had an opportu- 
eee offered here to see where and to what extent it dis- 

the present rates of tariff taxation, but that it increases them 
largely it is “admitted, or these telegrams would not be coming as numer- 
usly signed and as simultaneously as they have come to-day. At the 

end or the amendment the Senator has inserted: 

Steel in any form, not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 45 per 
cent, ad valorem 
when the Senate in Committee of the Whole, and the Senate after the 
bill came from the Committee of the Whole, voted 30, per cent. ad 
valorem. It is to be inserted as an amendment to the lines relative to 
cogged ingots, that have no connection with it whatever, that increases 
taxes over $750,000 beyond the present law. If we adopt the amend- 
ment we must go over the whole schedule and strike out everything 
inconsistent with the provision made therein. 

Mr. BAYARD. Where does the Senator from Kentucky get 30 per 
cent.? 

Mr. BECK. Page 37, lines 801 and 802 of the bill, reads: 

‘ Steel not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 30 per cent, ad va- 
orem, 

That isthe presentlaw, under which very large importations are made. 
We adhere to it in our bill. 

Yet part of the amendment of the Senator from Ohio is steel in any 
form not specially enumerated 7 13 for in this act, 45 per cent. 
ad valorem,” pea mapa I may use that word (and I do not 
mean to bully any by posed pretense), that he was amending the 
language relative to gola; and then we are to be called upon to vote 
on it at once, without examination or explanation of why the existing 
law should be thus exceeding when we are professing to reduce taxes. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The very that is now proposed to be in- 
serted at the end of the clause was one of the amendments I offered last 
night. It is the very language of the House bill that was pressed by 
me last year, and it was put at the end of this clause at the request of 
Senators around me, in order to bring the whole question to the atten- 
tion of the Senate at one time. I preferred to offer the provisions sep- 
arately, but Senators said that it was better to group them together. 
The very changes which have been made here have been made at the re- 
questof Senators, and I am inclined to think that the Senator from Ken- 
tucky was present, although I can not now say whether he was present 
at the moment or not. These were put together for this purpose. There 
is not one word or dot or comma contained in the amendment now beſore 
the Senate except what is contained in the House proposition, and the 
only words that were stricken out were stricken out at the request of 
Senators, and I think the Senator from Kentucky may have been present 
at the particular moment. He can say whether he was or not. 

Mr. BECK. No, I was not. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly other members of the Committee on 
Finance, his associates around him, were present when certain words 
were omitted, because they were deemed to be unnecessary and tending 
rather to confusion than otherwise, and they were stricken out. The 
amendment stands precisely as I have offered it. I have no desire to 
force the Senator from 5 to vote on it this aſternoon if he does 
not wish todo so. I am perfectly willing, if the Senator who has charge 
of the bill will agree, to let it srt over until Monday. 

Mr. MORRILL. No; I am for disposing of the bill, if possible, to- 


day. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have no concealment about it. I simply say 
that here is a proposition embodying the three elauses of both the House 
and Senate bill in one clause. The very words used by the House are 
adopted, and some words are omitted which were stricken outin order 
to avoid any ambiguity, and at the requestof Senators on both sides of 


the Chamber, who know that what I state is true. That is all there is 
about it. 
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This paragra paragraph may be disputed; there may be a contest about it. It 
may be too high or too low. All that is within the range of reason. If 
the Senator will confine himself to a denunciation of the proposition, 
I am perfectly willing to hear him, but when he says that words are 
introduced here under pretense to give a meaning, or that somebody 
else has drawn this amendment for me, I say that is not so. The 
very gentlemen interested in this business are not satisfied with the 
amendment. They say even with these great changes that are made 
by my amendment in the steel schedule, it will do great harm to the 
business. These very telegramscame here before this amendment was 
offered, and the amendment had no connection at all with anybody out- 
side of this Chamber. Indeed, those who are engaged in this particu- 
lar interest do not approve it, because they think it makes too great a 
change in the present tariff in all that class of steel which lies between 
the big railroad iron ingots used for steel railsand the ordinary ingots, 
blooms, &c., that will fall within the 4-cent schedule. They therefore: 
do not like it, but I believed that it was a fair and just compromise and 
that it ought to be adopted, because the House after debate—and they 
are the representatives of the people—adopted this ad valorem system 
as to that low grade of steel in order to give the people the benefit of a 
comparatively cheap rate on steel. 

The Senator from Kentucky says I have abandoned my ideas about 
ad valorem and duties. On the contrary, I would gladly reduce 
this to a specific orm, and if I knew what rate to propose as c 
duties in these various forms of steel I would be glad to doit. Butit 
was held in the House after a long debate that these articles varied so 
much in value—so many different processes combined in forming steel 
of different grades—that it was impossible to distinguish them by spe- 
cific rates, and that it could only be done by ad valorem rates. We 
have to adopt ad valorem duties for some things; but wherever it is 
possible to use a specific instead of an ad valorem it ought to be done. 
If, after the Senator from Kentucky has taken all the time he wants to 
look after this, he can name to me the ific rates of duty which would: 
be equivalent to the ad valorem rate of 45 per cent., Ishall accept them 
with great pleasure. Indeed I would prefer to-day to take the propo- 
sition as it was originally, to take the proposition of the Tariff 
Commission, putting on six-tenths of a cent a pound, yea, even five- 
tenths of a cent a pound for the low grade of railroad blooms, and 
confine it to the railroad blooms, and make a corresponding graduated 
rate on other forms of blooms, billets, &c., of the various things named 
here that are of higher value than o railroad bloonis. 

The Tariff Commission gave us a good rate; they gave us one specific 
rate of duty on railroad blooms weighing five hundred pounds and of 
certain dimensions. Theysaid that in that cheapest form ofsteel which 
was equivalent to pig-iron steel, on that low form of steel six-tenths of 
1 cent a pound was enough. They proposed higher grades on other forms 
of steel. But the Senator from Kentucky, always looking and e 
ing that there was something wrong in it, attacked the stipulation about 
five-hundred-pound blooms, and said that would in some way lead to an 
advantage. He saw something wrong about it, he could not tell exactly 
what. He said in the first place that no such blooms were made. When 
it was shown afterward that such blooms were made for railroad iron, 
and that these blooms were the ordinary form from which railroad iron 
was made, he somewhat abandoned that position. Thenit was proposed 
to make a graded rate according to the proposition of the Senator from 
Rhode Island, confessedly made without a full knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances. That was found to be unequal and unjust. If the Senator 
will be willing with me to sit down and fix specific duties equivalent to 
45 per cent. ad valorem on these forms of steel, I willat once promptly 
concur with him and even make a little lower rate for specific duties in 
order to have certainty and to avoid doubt about the valuation of these 
things. But it can not be done; I became satisfied it could not be done. 
The House of Representatives became satisfied it could not bedone, and 
therefore, after a long struggle, and with the aid of his political friends, 
too, I may say,in the House, they adopted this ad valorem rate sim- 
ply because it was impossible to describe specific rates. 

I may be wrong in this matter, and most of the people engaged in 
this business think I am wrong in agreeing to a 45 per cent. uniform 
duty, because they say that will not measure carefully the different 
grades of this steel; that it is impossible for a custom-house officer to 
tell exactly whether one steel is worth 1 cent more or 1 cent less, and 
they may combine together different formsof steel, someof them worth 
10 cents a pound, some of them worth 15 cents a pound, and some of 
them worth 2 centsa pound, and they might not be distinguished from 
each other. I see that difficulty. The Tariff Commission endeavored 
to avoid that difficulty by making specific rates and specific classifica- 
tions, but it was believed, at least it was feared by many members of 
the House and by Senators on the Committee on Finance as well, that 
this would not give to the people the benefit of a low duty on this low- 
grade steel, this steel the invention of modern times, the invention of 
the last ten years, produced by new processes entirely unknown to our 
fathers, the Bessemer steel, the Siemens steel and the various basic 

&e. It was im t that the people should have the benefit 
of this low grade of steel without breaking down the crucible works. 
The difference in value between the crucible cast-steel and the Besse- 
mer steel is very large. One is worth $25 a ton; these blooms are 
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worth, they say, about $22 a ton to-day; while some crucible steel is 
worth $200 a ton, some $100 a ton, some $50 a ton, and all the way 
up. It was found impossible, therefore, to provide for specific rates 
upon this class of steel. After we had endeavored to do so we had to 
abandon the specific rates and fall back on an ad valorem rate. The 
House was the first todoit, and we follow them. 

If the Senator from Kentucky will only take over Sunday (because 
I am told we shall probably be required to adjourn at five o’clock) and 
sit down and name to me any amount of specific duty that will put a 
reasonable rate on this equal to 45 per cent. ad valorem, I will not im- 
pugn his motives, I will not arraign him as acting as the tool of any 
man, but I will accept any knowledge or information he may bring to 
me, and I will join him in it. I do not care to do anything except what 
is right in this matter. No personal interest sways me. No man living 
can move me from pursuing the straight course of duty in this matter. 
If I am convinced by reason or fact that any rate of duty proposed will 
be equal, fair, and just to all classes, and would enable our own domestic 
fabrics to be built up and not destroy any branch of industry, I will 
accept that information from whoever it comes, whether a manufacturer 
of steel or of iron, whether a furnace man, or a Senator, or anybody else. 
Point me out the way that will bring about a fair and graded rate and 
I will join the Senator from Kentucky in adopting it. Until then, until 
he can make a better proposition, I think he ought not to criticise any one. 

It is admitted on all hands that the rates proposed by the Senate bill 
as it stands are wrong and unequal. I believe now the Senator from 
Kentucky, if he would speak frankly, would say that the rates proposed 
in the Senate bill are unequaland unjust. The idea of endeavoring to 
put the same duty on steel worth 2 cents a pound and on steel worth 5 
cents a pound is manifestly unjust. Therefore, from the very difficulty 
of the case, we fall back upon an ad valorem duty. I do not like to 
have an ad valorem duty, and I never would have it if I could help it; 
but when there is no other way of ascertaining and putting an equal 
and fair value upon goods, then I am willing to adopt it. This meas- 
ure, so simple in itself, the language of which has been debated over in 
both Houses, about which there can be no obscurity, ought not to ex- 
cite the ire of the Senator from Kentucky. When I was voted down 
on this question I sat silently in my seat and submitted without hesi- 
tation. All I want now is a vote on the proposition, and if a majority 


of the Senate are against it well and good,there is an endofit. Ihave 
no further remarks to make about it. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BECK I do not know how I lost the floor. I have lost it fora 
good while. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I thought the Senator from Kentucky had yielded. 


Mr. BECK. No, I have been struggling to regain the floor. 
Mr. SHERMAN. I beg his pardon. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kentucky will pro- 


ceed. 

Mr. BECK. Nobody has ever accused the Senator from Ohio of want 
of courage or want of audacity. If anything was needed to prove that 
he had abundance of both, the present condition of things would sus- 
tain him thoroughly and absolutely. I assert, and I rose to say to the 
gentlemen of the Senate who had not had time to examine it, that this 
amendment goes away beyond anything that -was in rela- 
tion to the paragraph that was sought to be amended and a substitute 
offered for it, and thatthey must make up their minds if they vote for 
this amendment not only to do away with the paragraph that it pro- 
fesses to be a substitute for, but paragraph after paragraph of the iron 
schedule which was not suggested or mentioned or alluded to in the 
most indirect way at the time the amendment was offered nor since. 
Because I ventured to tell the Senate what were the facts that are now 
confessed to be the facts by the Senator from Ohio and the Senator from 
Towa, and all the gentlemen who have spoken about it, then it is said 
I am developing oie that ought not to have been developed, and I 
am to be called to task because I tell the truth; that this is a scheme, 
under the pretense if you like of amending a single paragraph, to over- 
throw many paragraphs in the schedule and to overthrow the deliberate 
judgment of the Senate in Committee of the Whole and in the Senate 
after the bill left the Committee of the Whole. The fixing of steel in 
its non-enumerated forms from 30 per cent. ad valorem to 45 per cent. 
ad valorem which paragraph this amendment is intended to be a sub- 
stitute for, has no sort of connection; and it takes up disconnected from 
steel altogether all the paragraphs relative to bands, to hoops, to strips, 
and to sheets of all grades and widths whether they are made of iron 
or steel, and because we have cut them down below 45 per cent. ad va- 
lorem the bands that cotton-ties are made of, and the ten thousand other 
things are all to be stricken from the bill, and then I am to be told that 
it applies only to steel. Read the amendment, read the paragraph, and 
no man can fhil to see that it is a blow at all the paragraphs in the iron 
schedule that relate to bands, hoops, strips, and sheets of all grades and 
widths and plates of all thicknesses and widths. It was because we had 
succeeded in vote after vote in reducing them below the rates now pro- 
posed, that all the specific duties that were so much boasted about are 
tobe thrown aside and 45 per cent. ad valorem substituted, and in the 
others, valued at 11 cents a pound, 3} centsa pound. What is that? 
Seventy-eight dollars and forty cents a ton is to be taxed at 11 cents a 
pound. 


Mr. McPHERSON. Will the Senator yield to me a moment only for 
a question for information ? 

Mr. BECK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I understand the Senator from Ohio is desirous 
of nending the schedule, especially that part which applies to crucible 
steel, 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is the clause we are after; a substitute for it. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The Senator from Kentucky is leveling his ar- 
gument against a large list of enumerated articles which appear in the 
schedule as though the intention of the Senator from Ohio was not ex- 
actly an honest one. 8 

Mr. BECK. Oh, Mr. President, I do not want to make questions of 
honesty. If the Senator from New Jersey wants to make a question of 
honesty or dishonesty with the Senator from Ohio, let him make it 
himself. They are men of about the same build and caliber, and if 
they want to fight let them do so. I make an issue in regard to the 
fact, not with the man. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Mr. President 

Mr. BECK. I decline to yield. ` 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kentucky has the 


floor. 

Mr. BECK. Iam not making a personal issue with anybody. I 
have argued this bill from the time it came into the Senate until now 
without reflecting upon the personal integrity of any Senator or the 
consi or the inconsistency of his vote. I have dealt with facts 
and not with men, and I do not intend the Senator from New Jersey to 


rise and say that I am im ing the mal integrity and honesty of 
the Senator from Ohio. I say the of the amendment that I hold 
in my hand embraces those paragraphs. If Iam wrong in that, each Sen- 
ator in his place can tell whether I am or not and deny the truth of my 


construction; but that does not involve the personal integrity of the 


Senator. from Ohio nor any suggestion of honesty or dishonesty on his 


part. i 

Mr. McPHERSON. Ifthe Senator from Kentucky will yield to me 
only fora moment in order that I may set myself exactly right with that 
Senator and also with the Senator from Ohio, I will say that the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky averred that the amendment included a great many 
things in aschedule here which were not included, if I understood him 
aright, in the crucible-steel schedule. 

Mr. BECK. No, sir; Ididnotsay that. I said it was not embraced 
in the words sought to be stricken out. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I call attention to line 735, in which the bill 
expressly states all of the above,?“ meaning and saying all those 
things the Senator from Kentucky has enumerated, “being crucible 
cast-steel,’’ exactly what the amendment of the Senator from Ohio con- 
templated. In respect to the other answer, which I think the Sena- 
tor om Kentucky is deserving of, I will omit it until he finishes his 
remarks, 

Mr. BECK. All that was suggested was to strike out these words: 

Steel i i „v „ billets, and : ù 
22 bop tin sod tein, node y Span 
other process except the crucible process, and not exceeding in value 2 cents 

r pound, five-tenths of 1 cent per pound; exceeding 2 cents and not exceeding 

cents per pound in value, 1 cent per pound; and all such steel exceeding in 
value 5 cents per pound shall pay the rates of duty prescribed in this act for 
crucible cast-steel. 

That is all that was proposed to be stricken out except the two lines 
582 and 583: 

Tron railway bars, weighing more than 25 pounds to the yard, seven-tenths of 
1 cent per pound, 

Which were added to the words that were inserted in order to make 
the proposition in order, and there was nothing said in the motion last 
night about striking out anything in line 725 as to crucible steel or 
anything connected with it. 

Mr. BAYARD. Will the Senator allow this to go over until Mon- 
day and allow me to get another amendment through that I should 
like to have considered? 

Mr. BECK, I want it to go over until Monday so that I can under- 
stand it, if it can be done. 

Mr. BAYARD. With that understanding—— 

Mr. SHERMAN. I can not to that unless the Senator from 
Vermont is present. I said I should be very glad to agree to its goi 
over if the Senator from Vermont would consent. I think he ee 
out a moment ago. 

Mr. BAYARD. I will state what I intended to propose. If the me- 
tallic schedule is passed over I understand from a Senator that our ses- 
sion may probably be interfered with in another way in the course of 
a little while. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I would rather the Senator from Vermont were 
haa Ido not want to interfere at all with the management of the 
bill. 

Mr. BAYARD. Itis possible that I may not be able to be here on 
Monday morning or during that day, and I should like to have an 
amendment respecting books passed upon by the Senate. Itis con- 
tained on page 91, in the last reprint of the bill, line 2145 to line 2151. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Ido not wish to consent to anything until the 
Senator from Vermont is present. I hope the Senator will withdraw 
the request a moment until the Senator from Vermont returns, 
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Mr. BAYARD. I will do so. 

Mr. ALDRICH. He will be here in a few moments, 

Mr. HAWLEY, Mr. President, I am in search of light. I have 
been li very carefully, very attentively to the Senators from Ohio 
and Kentucky, that I might know precisely what thisamendment means 
and in what respect it is a change. Ihave heard a t deal said 
about consistency and inconsistency, and integrity of p and 
the influences that caused this change and the motives that led to the 
use of this and the possibility of double interpretations, &c., 
but that is not what I eare to hear. I should be glad to have the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Ohio for a moment. 

I was satisfied, and the interests I represent, which embrace every 
form and shape of ironand steel, from the ore-bed up to the watch- 
spring, with the bill as it stood, and so far as I know my constituents 
were. They desire above all things that something, anything short of 
murder, shall be done with the tariff at this session. 

Before I vote for this or any other 1 existing bill, I de- 
sire to know one, two, or three thi A preliminary ing is, how 
much of this amending the iron and steel schedule es is to be— 
whether this amendment is really all or not? And then, in the first 
place, how does it change the bill as it stands, the bill that we agreed 
upon here, and which was largely approved by the Senator from Ohio 
himself, the latest e being his own work? How does this differ 
from that in the amount of duty levied in each class, so far as he can 
tell us? Secondly, how much the amendment changes the existing 
tariff, and especially whether it be a reduction, and if so in what par- 
ticulars it is a reduction, and to what extent? In the third place, I 
wish to know how it differs from the bill reported by the Tarif Com- 
mission; whether it be above it, within, or below it, or if so, what are 
the degrees of difference? I would undertake to spend even a part of 
Sunday in ascertaining this if I could; but this question has got to a 
state now where none but the nicest ‘experts know They 
are changing the classifications every day. I can take the tabulated 
statement we have from the Treasury and find the importations of last 
year and the revenue they yielded, and by a simple sum in long divis- 
ion approximately ascertain the existing ad valorem duties upon steel 
and iron; but there is so much lumping together in the tables sent us, 
and there have been so many reassortments of goods, that I have no 
certain basis upon which to work. I desire, I say, to know what the 
differences are between the Senator’s amendment and the three tariffs 
—the existing tariff, the tariff in the bill, and the tariff proposed by 
the Tariff Commission. A word or two more and I am done. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HAWLEY. Let me finish now, because I have only a few words 
upon the general subject, and I do not desire to rise again for the pur- 


2 SHERMAN. I thought the Senator wanted information now. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I have heard a good deal said in gossip, it is in the 
air, that the existing tariff is good enough, and we can live if we do not 
Pass a tariff bill. I simply desire to record, as one of the representa- 
tives of a live manufacturing State that manufactures a little of every- 
thing of copper, nickel, tin, brass, gold, silver, iron, or steel, all the 
manufactures you can name, a little of each somewhere—I desire for 
one to protest against any intimation or declaration of that description. 
I am not satisfied with the existing tariff. I desire to see it revised, 
and I desire to see it done as speedily as possible. I wish the Senate 
could go on and do its duty whether any other body in the world does 
its dutyornot. I am satisfied that there should bea reduction in many 
things. My constituents came in many cases and offered a reduction. 
They said, We can stand this, or we can stand that,“ but there is one 
thing they wind up with always, ‘‘Dosomething; do not go away from 
there neglecting your known duties, refusing the demand of the whole 
United States, and leave us in this condition of uncertainty and torment 
for one, two, three, or four years more.“ Gentlemen of wealth, posi- 
tion, and enterprise in my State say to me, We can not raise $100,000 
for any enterprise that may be affected by the tariff. Why? Nobody 
knows what the duty will be when you adjourn on the 4th of March. 
We can not make large purchases or purchases long in advance for the 
business we already haye, because we do not know what the tariff will 
be on the 4th of March; we do not know where we shall be left.” They 
say that anything within reason, up or down, they will stand if you 
will do something. And I wish as emphatically as and man- 
ner can make it to record my protest against our adjourning without 
doing what we can for the revision, and, so far as we can affect it, the 
permanent revision of the tariff. 

My friends and constituents at home do not care so much what you 
make the duty, within 1, 5, 10, or 20 cents, as they do to know what 
you are going to do with them. The 7 — are not here. I might 
almost say, do what you please with England if you will only ad- 
here to it. She has changed her work she every change of national 
poy since this Government was founded and eae slighted upon her 
eet. 

But if you are to alter the tariff every year or two years, there is no 
people, even one possessing the greatest vigor, elasticity, and enterprise 
in the world, that can endure it. We want to know something about 
the ground we stand on. I say to you that universal free trade would 
‘be better for us than that every two or three years you should imperil 


every Salles we have in manufacturing or keep us perpetually in fear 
0 on. 

I say then, and I am done with it, revise this tariff, get a decent bill 
and passit. I was satisfied with the bill as it stood yesterday after- 
noon, and would have voted for it as it stood then. Before I will vote 
for any change I wish to know what it means, and I wish the Senate, 
if nobody else in the world does, would do its duty. 

Mr. BAYARD. The Senator from Vermont is now in his is piace, aoe 
as I understand the metal schedule is to be postponed until day for 
the purpose of better understanding the amendment of the Senator 
from Ohio, I will ask to pass over this for the present, for the Pang 
of allowing the Senate time to consider the present amendment, and 
shall move another amendment. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I desire to say that I am entirely ready now to 
give the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. HAwLEY] the information he 
desired; but I will waive it if the Senator from Delaware desires to act 

upon another matter, for Ido not want to repeat myself more than once. 

Mr. MORRILL. I do not understand why the Senator from Dela- 
ware desires to interpolate another matter at this moment. 

Mr. BAYARD. For the reason that it is perfectly obvious the metal 
schedule can not be brought to a vote this afternoon. The Senator from 
Kentucky has professed his inability to comprehend the amendment 
offered by the ina from Ohio. He has said that it led his mind toa 
construction wholly different and so different that it would be impos- 
sible to come to a determination of it this bias, oe 

The Senator from Vermont was temporarily absent when the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky was debating this question or he would have seen 
that it is quite hopeless to expect to come to a vote on the metal 
schedule this afternoon. 

Mr. MORRILL. I hope that is not so. 

Mr. BAYARD. I may say further that the information has been 
given, and we have knowledge of the fact, that our proceedings are to 
be interrupted for a very sad reason in the course of a short time; and 
therefore I thought that as a subject of long debate could not be ended 
it might be the pleasure of the Senate to dispose of short amendments 
in that time. 

Mr, ALLISON. I do not wish to interfere with the Senator from 
Delaware, but I want to remind the Senator from Vermont and the Sen- 
ate of one „ and that is that unless this bill is out of the way by 
Monday or at est on Tuesday it will be necessary for the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations to ask that it be set aside in order to take up the 
regular appropriation bills, as, if theyare not taken up as early asnext 
Tuesday or Wednesday, it is inevitable that they can not be completed 
before the 4th day of March. Therefore, in making arrangements or 
adjustments in reference to this bill, whatever is done with it orabout it 
50 in ee to it must be done not later than the adjournment on 

on 

Mr. MORRILL. I will say, then, that on Monday I shall ask the 
Senate to sit the bill out during the night, to remain in session until 
it is finished. 

Mr. DAWES. I hope the Senator will adhere to that decision and 
let no outside business interfere or occupy our attention during the con- 
sideration of the tariff bill. 

Mr. MORRILL.. I can not interfere with anything that comes u 
in regular order, as the Senator from Massachusetts knows; but I wi 
do my best. 

Mr. DAWES. I hope in regular order the Senator will try how 
closely the Senate will follow him in setting aside everything else for the 
consideration of this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Delaware asks that 
the further consideration of the amendment of the Senator from Ohio 
be postponed. 

Mr. MORRILL. Until the amendment the Senator from Delawa e 
wishes to bring forward is disposed of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is asked that the amendment of the 
Senator from Ohio be laid aside until the amendment of the Senator 
from Delaware proposes shall be acted on. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. BAYARD. In line 2151 of the last reprint, afterthe word ‘‘im- 
ported, I move to insert “not more than one copy for the use of any 
individual, and not for sale, and;’’ so as to read: 

Books, maps, and charts specially S ported, not more than one copy for the 
use of any y individual, a not for sale, mad not more than two copies rh any one 
invoice, in good fai 

The pen OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD]. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, I will state the object of the amend- 
ment. On my motion, after due consideration, the tariff tax of 15 
per cent. ad valorem was re-established upon books printed wholly or 
partly in the English language, but I make this motion to amend in 
the interest of the scholars and students of the country who are not 
able to pay an increased cost upon books which nevertheless they need 
in the course of their self-education. 

This does not interfere with the book trade as a mere question of 
merchandise, but it does permit an American student, however remote 
from colleges or libraries, to obtain promptly and as cheaply as may be 
any book, whether in the English language wholly or partly, or inany 
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other language wholly or partly, without waiting for the chances of 
republication, or without paying an increased tax upon that which 
may result, however favorably, to the interests of the entire country. 

I regret exceedingly that we could not have had free trade in books. 
It is the vicious system of indiscriminate taxation that prevented such 
a result from being accomplished by my vote; but I hope that to the 
— amendment there will be no exception, and that in favor of 

earning and in favor of those who are the true disciples of learning, 
and who dedicate their lives in retirement, in seclusion, and without 
public acclaim or approval to the great cause of truth and learning, the 
amendment may be adopted. The provision into which it is incorpo- 
rated, which the Senate has approved, provides for the importation of 
two copies for the use of any society incorporated or established for phi- 
losophical, literary, or religious purposes and for the encouragement of 
the fine arts, &c.; but in this land of ours libraries are few and space is 
t, and men are too remote, oftentimes in the seclusion of the coun- 
try, to have the advantage of libraries of the kind referred to in this 
clause. 

For that reason I trust that the amendment may be approved by the 
Senate, to allow the ithportation of a single copy for the use of any 
individual, and not for sale, not for profit in the pecuniary sense of the 
word, but for the real advantage of the American people by allowing 
the seeds of thought freely to be scattered over the entire country. 

Mr. MORRILL. Let the amendment be reported. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. After the word imported,“ in line 2151, 
it is proposed to insert ‘‘not more than one copy for the use of any 
individual, and not for sale, and;’’ so as to read: 

Books, maps, and charts specially imported, not more than one copy for the 
use of any individual, and not forsale, and not more than two copies in any one 
invoice, in faith, for the use of any society incorporated or established for 

i phical, literary, or religious purposes, or for the enco) ent of the 


e aoe or for the use or by order of any college, academy, school, or seminary 
of learning in the United States. 


Mr. MORRILL. Our provisions in relation to the free importation 
of books have already been made broad and liberal. The first provision 
is that books which have been printed for twenty years may be im- 
ported without tax. Then the next provision is that books, maps, and 
charts to the number of two copies may be imported for the use of any 
incorporated society for philosophical, literary, or religious purposes, 
or for the encouragement of the fine arts, or for the use or by order of 
any college, academy, school, or seminary of learning in the United 
States. The next provision is that books, professional, for persons ar- 
riving in the United States shall be admitted free. The next one fol- 
lows, that books and household effects and personal libraries in the use 
of ms or families arriving from foreign countries may be brought 
in of duty. 

Now, it is proposed to enlarge this so that any individual may im- 
porta es copy. What will be the practical operation of it? A few 

ms who live at ports or places where they can import books will 
beable to obtain them; a large majority of the country will be excluded, 
having no such privilege; and any such person can not only order a sin- 
gle copy, but order one copy of as many books as would be necessary 
to make up alibrary. I think the door is already opened too wide, 
and this proposition would operate partially and unjustly, and in my 
judgment it is going to strike with great disaster all those who are en- 
gaged in book-making, the book-binders, and those who set type. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Do I understand the Senator from Vermont to 
say that, living in Missouri, I could send an order for half a dozen books 
of different kinds, or a dozen or two dozen of different kinds, to En- 
gland for my own library, and have them sent to me free of duty? 

Mr. MORRILL. Under this provision the Senator might send fora 
thousand of different names. 

Mr. HOAR. This amendment is not confined to the class the Sena- 
tor from Delaware has described, the lonely or poor scholar; everybody 
gets his copy of a book without the duty, according to this amendment; 
so that we might just as well say that all books should be free, be- 
cause when the bookseller would bring here a book for sale it would 
be a mere advertisement to anybody who saw it in the book-store, and 
he would know that he had only to direct the same importer as an 

t to order it. 

Mr. BAYARD. Has the Senator omitted to observe the language of 
this paragraph? It is specially imported and in good faith for the 
use of any individual, and not for sale, a single copy. 

Mr. HOAR. That is just what Iam saying. The observation which 
I made is an observation upon that language. 

Mr. BAYARD. Evidently it disregarded it, I thought. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator did not observe what I said. I will repeat 
it. The Senator proposes to enact a law that any book imported as a 
single copy for any individual shall come in free. 

Mr. BAYARD. ‘‘Specially imported.“ 

Mr. HOAR. That any book specially im for any individual 
shall come in free, to which I say that the class whom he has described 
of poor solitary scholars are not the only class who would be benefited 
under that amendment, because every man who wants a book, seeing 
it in a book-store, can order the bookseller or importer to import it for 
him in good faith as a single copy. Therefore nobody will pay a duty 


on a book except the man who can not wait the ten days or twenty days 
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that it will take to import it into one of our Atlantic cities and get it 
without the duty. 

Mr. HALE. Does the Senator from Massachusetts think that, guarded 
as this amendment is, ‘‘specially imported for the person and not for 
sale, any real abuse would arise under it? Would many men, except- 
ing owners of large libraries and collectors of rare books, ever take the 
pains to import directly, any gentleman for himself, excepting these 
few ial cases? 

Mr. HOAR. Certainly. Go into Little & Brown’s bookstore in Bos- 
ton and you will find a set of Longfellow, or of Irving, or of Macauley 
printed in England, and the price of the setis to be $50, or $75, or $100. 
Little & Brown say: ‘‘ This copy which we have got on our shelf we 
paid a duty of 20 per cent. on because we brought it in for sale, which 
adds $20 to our $100; but if you can wait a fortnight, or wait until we 
can telegraph to our correspondent, if it is worth while to telegraph, 
which will take some ten days—at any rate, wait a month—and you 
shall have that same book for $10 or $20 less;’’ and that will happen to 
every book-buyer in the city of Boston or New York without exception. 

Mr. MORRILL. The book men there and in all other cities would 
issue circulars at once asking for orders. 

Mr. HALE. They would become simply the agent of the buyer? 

Mr. HOAR. Certainly. That is the way they are now. I suppose: 
every gentleman who has a large library—I know I do myself—will 
have a great many books imported by the bookseller. I see an ad- 
vertisement of a bookseller in a catalogue of a book and I write to: 
Little & Brown to import it. That is the way the Senator from Maine 
does, undoubtedly; thus he makes up his library; and substantially 
the whole book trade will be conducted in that way. 

Now, what is the result? You put a duty upon the leather, upon 
the paper; you have an artificial of revenue by which both 
sides agree, one directly and the other indirectly, that you raise the 
prices of American labor to 50, 75, and 100 per cent. above that of for- 
eign labor. Theresult will beas Dr. Holmesand Mr. Whittier say, that 
every American book will be sent abroad to be published, and with 
that you will destroy one-third of the paper-manfacturing business; 
you will destroy the binding business; you will injure the leather-man- 
ufacturing business in this country; and more than that you will strike 
a deadly blow at American scholarship, because no editor like Woolsey 
or Felton or Packard will edit a Greek classic in competition where his 
publisher, the manufacturer of that book, after it is edited, has got to 
do it at a disadvantage of from 30 to 40 per cent. duty. Take a book 
like Mr. Hudson’s Shakspeare, one of the most absolutely creditable 
monuments of American scholarship and genius and taste and critical 
faculty that exists, take a book like Professor Child’s edition of the 
British Poets, which Little & Brown publish in competition with the 
famous Pickering edition, what American bookseller is going to take 
the results of the scholarship of that American scholar and publish a 
book when a similar English edition, the same in everything but the 
comments or the carefully and accurately prepared text, is to be pub- 
lished at a disadvantage of 30, 40, or 50 per cent. on the cost? 

What do we do for scholarship now? Every public library, every 
school, every university imports books free under the present law and 
under the proposed law. The Senator from Delaware says public libra- 
ries are few in this country. They are growing very rapidly. When 
I left the other House there were twenty-seven public libraries in the 
district which I then represented. I have no doubt that in the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts there are more than three hundred pros- 
perous and growing public libraries to-day. It is wise for us to estab- 
lish a policy which will compel these libraries to spring up in every 
populous town and village. They get their books for nothing. 

Then, in addition to that, the university, the school, the college, every 
institution of education in the country, has not only a right to import 
two copies for its own use, but has a right to import an unlimited num- 
ber of copies for the use of its teachers and scholars, A scholar at Har- 
vard, Yale, Princeton, Bowdoin, and elsewhere has only to ask the 
librarian or the corporation of the college to put in its order a book for 
him, and he gets any foreign book whatever without the duty under the 
existing law. It is put in for that express purpose by an amendment 
drawn by the late President Garfield when he was in the other House. 

So, then, the only persons who might possibly be advantaged by the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Delaware of the class he says 
he wishes to benefit, are those very few scholars in this country not 
able to pay the duty and living at a distance from public libraries or 
institutions or seminaries of learning. Of course, thescholar who is in 
the woods in the log-cabin is just as meritorious and perhaps more de- 
serving of sympathy than the scholar in the populous town; but they do- 
not exist as a rule; they are rare and iar cases not common enough 
to warrant the destruction of the whole book business of America and 
this injury to its paper business and this great injury to itsscholarship. 
A scholar whose tastes and wants require him to be importing foreign 
books goes and lives at a university town or at a capital or somewhere 
where libraries are found. 

Mr. BAYARD (in his seat). I hope we can have a vote. 

Mr. HOAR. I was debating it. The Senator from Delaware—— 

Mr. BAYARD. I did not mean to interrupt the Senator, but if a 
vote can be taken upon the amendment I am very desirous that it shall 
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be had. The Senate understands the matter. We have debated it 
before upon the question of free books. 

Mr. HOAR. It seems to me that my friend from Delaware forgets 
his usual courtesy when, after addressing the Senate in support of his 
proposition, he says that he wishes to have a vote taken upon it. 

Mr. BAYARD. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I withdraw the mo- 


tion. 

Mr. HOAR. This is a very serious matter to one of the largest and 
most important interests in the State that I represent; and considering 
that I represent a State of such large and varied manufactures, I think 
I have addressed the Senate very little during this present campaign. 
I suppose the time which the Senator from Delaware has occupied, he 
representing Delaware and I Massachusetts, is at least a hundred-fold 
what I have taken in this debate. If the Senator withdraws his mo- 
tion, however, of course I will pause. 

Mr. BAYARD. I have notwithdrawn my motion. Ihaveasked for 
the question, if the Senator has concluded his argument. 

Mr. HOAR. I understood the Senator to say that he withdrew his 


motion. 
Mr. BAYARD. Notatall. I ask for the question if the Senator 
has concluded his ent. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MILLER, of California, in the 
chair). The Senator from Massachusetts has the floor. 

Mr. HOAR. I fail to understand the Senator. He must have some 
reason which I do not understand for interposing. 

I repeat, this is a proposition for free books, and a proposition for 
free books is a proposition to remove from America one-third of its 
paper-manufacturing and paper-binding business; it is a proposition to 
put an end to that form of American scholarship which results in edit- 
ing the English, Latin, and Greek classics; and itis a proposition to do 
it for the sake of a very few persons indeed, of a class which generally, 
and as a rule, isamply provided for under the existing regulations. 

Mr. MORRILL. I desire to say another word in relation to this mat- 
ter. This would result to the advantage of all gentlemen of wealth 
and elegant accomplishments who desire to accumulate a large library 
that they never read. It would also deprive the booksellers through- 
out the country generally of keeping anything but American books. 
Only those who would receive orders for these books could live and 
keep any stock of English books imported from abroad. 

Mr. DAWES. Ido not know that it is intended to press this to a 
vote on this occasion, as it will cause considerable debate. I see the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Ransom] rising. 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE SHACKELFORD. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. McPHERSON, 
its Clerk, transmitted to the Senate the resolutions adopted by that 
body concerning the death of JOHN W. SHACKELFORD, late a member 
of the House from the State of North Carolina. 

Mr. RANSOM. I ask that the resolutions of the House be laid before 
the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will lay before the Senate 
the resolutions of the House of Representatives, which will be read. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

Resolved, That the business of this House be suspended that proper 
honors may be paid to the memory of Hon. JohN W. SHACKELFORD, late a Rep- 
resentative from North Carolina. 

Resolved, That in the death of Mr. SHACKELFORD the country has lost a good 
man, a patriotic citizen, and a faithful Representative. 

Resolved, That as a er mark for his memory the House, at the conclusion 
of these ceremonies, shall adjourn. 

ved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 

Mr. RANSOM. Inowask the Secretary to read the resolutions which 
I send to the Chair and ask the adoption of. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow the announcement 
of the death of Hon. Jons W. SHACKELFORD, late a Representative from the 
‘State of North Carolina, 

Resolved, That the Senatg suspend its business in order that the friends of the 
eee may have opportunity to pay fitting tributes to his private and public 
virtues, 

Resolved, That as a further mark noone nes to the memory of the deceased the 
Senate, at the conclusion of such p; ings, do adjourn. 8 

Mr. RANSOM. Mr. President, JOHN WILLIAMS SHACKELFORD, 
Representative in Congress from the third district of North Carolina, 
expired at his residence in this city on Thursday the 18th of January, 

at 15 minutes before 12 o’clock m. 

It is with feelings of very deep emotion that with my colleague I ask 
the Senate to pause in its deliberations and to render to this lamented 
son of our State a fitting testimony of respect. To me the performance 
of this duty is not the observance of a cold ceremonial. It is from a 
heart deeply touched with grief at the death of a long-cherished friend. 
As one of the Senators from North Carolina I bring here to-day the 
memorials of a State’s grief and respect, but with these I must mingle 
the offerings of a friend’s sorrow and tears. 

JOHN WILLIAMS SHACKELFORD was born at Richlands, in Onslow 
County, North Carolina, on the 16th of November, 1844, His father, 
Dr. John Shackelford, was a gentleman of intelligence and high social 
position. His mother was Indiana Humphreys, daughter of Colonel 
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William Humphreys, of the same county. Mrs. Shackelford died very 
soon after the birth of her son, whose i p and education de- 
volved on his grandfather, Colonel Williams Humphreys, a gentleman 
of large fortune and great force of character. At the age of 17 years 
young SHACKELFORD left college and volunteered as a private in the 
Southern army. He was su uently elected a lieutenant in a regi- 
ment distinguished in the war for high discharge of duty, was soon 
afterward taken prisoner of war, and suffered a long captivity. His 
reputation in the army was that of a brave, faithful, generous, consci- 
entious, modest soldier. In August, 1865, he was married to Miss 
Catharine Wallace, a lady of great excellence of character, who sur- 
vives him. 

In 1872 Mr. SHACKELFORD was elected from the county of Onslow to 
the house of representatives of the Legislature of North Carolina, and 
was likewise returned in 1874 and again in 1876. In 1878 he was elected 
to the senate of his State from the district composed of the counties of 
Onslow, Carteret, and Jones, and in 1880 he was elected by a large 
majority as a Representative in Congress from the third district of North 
Carolina, a district long and justly eminent for the high character, in- 
telligence, and patriotism of its people; a district from the people of 
which, first in all the country, supplies of succor and sympathy were 
sent in the earliest hours of the Revolution to the proscribed patriots . 
of Boston; a district represented in Congress by McKay, Ashe, Wins- 
low, and Waddill; and it is the simple justice of history to declare that 
in all the moral qualities of patriotism, fidelity to duty, devotion to 
the people, honor in all things, Mr. SHACKELFORD was the worthy suc- 
cessor of the illustrious men who preceded him. He died, as I have 
said, in this city during his term of office, snrrounded and comforted 
by his devoted wife and affectionate relatives and friends. 

At the capital of his State, in various towns and vi in his dis- 
trict, and by the whole press of North Carolina worthy tributes have 
been rendered to his memory. 

Upon this occasion, in ing of Mr. SHACKELFORD, I must en- 
deavor to suppress the natural emotions of attachment and gratitude. 
He was always my friend, disin devoted, faithful, and my heart 
impels me to cover his tomb with laurels. But his love of truth was so 
deep, active, and constant that could his wish at this hourbe known he 
would not have me heighten one beautiful color of his nature or soften 
one simplicity of his character. 

Mr. President, the seven wonders of the world have contributed 
very little to the happiness or glory of mankind. The Pyramids of 
Egypt, the Colossus at Rhodes, the statue of Memnon are simple mon- 
uments of human vanity, and the same truth may with almost equal 
justice be spoken of the conquests of Alexander, the victories of Cæsar, 
and the fortunes of Bonaparte. Samson had power to tear down the 
temple which the steady labors of thousands of devoted workmen had 
erected. His supreme strength accomplished no great and good result 
for the world. Mankind do not owe as large a debt of gratitude to 
remarkable characters as we generally imagine. It is the great, con- 
stant force of the numbers of good, strong, useful men which consum- 
mates the geat results in history. The Dome which surmounts this 
beautiful Capitol attracts the admiration of every beholder, but the 
deep and broad foundations, the solid and well-proportioned pillars, the 
lofty columns, the unbending arches, though less conspicuous, consti- 
tute the strength, the utility, and the grandeur of the structure. 

Mr. 1 Was = abrilliantman. He yas not remarkably 
distinguished for genius or learning or eloquence. He was never the 
observed of all observers.” But he 755 in very large measure 
the qualities that make great and men. He had excellent com- 
mon sense. He was a good judge of the relation of means to ends. He 
was decidedly and eminently a practical man. He saw things as they 
were—in their true and real light. No illusions, no phantoms, no 
chimeras, no mirages deceived his clear sight and sense. His moral 
qualities were always in the ascendant. Honor, fidelity, truth, cour- 
age, conscience were ever with him and of him. He believed in what 
was true. He loved what was honorable. Hepracticed what was just. 
No man ever more faithfully followed his convictions of right. He 
scorned, as he was free from, allartifices. He moved on straight lines 
from point to point, andin all things and atall times bore himself directly 
and erectly. Evasion, equivocation, indirection, found notone particle 
of favor in his uprightnature. To these strong qualities he united the 
high sentiments of generosity, magnanimity, and sympathy for his fel- 


low-man. 
He was happy when he saw others happy, and always deeply affected 
by human suffering. As an illustration of this fact I know the Senate 


will pardon me for an allusion to the last incident of his manly life. 
In those extreme moments when the shadows of death were hovering 
over mortal intelligence and the light of reason was struggling in that 
transient eclipse which so often precedes the passage from world to 
world, the ruling passion of his noble nature asserted itself, and the last 
words which hespoke revealed the goodness of his heart. That poor 
woman’s home must be saved. I must help her.“ A desolate widow 
had appealed to him to save her home, and this was his answer from 
the very gates of death. No nobler words ever passed the lips of man. 
„Woman!“ her home!? ‘help’? for her! There is embodied all 
that is noblest, dearest, and best. By the side of these words how poor 
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are ‘‘téte N armée, I am the state, 


the other famous expressions 
attributed to the illustrious when dying ! 

Mr. SHACKELFORD was a patriot in every sense of that great and 
beautiful word. His country was always before his eyes, and always 
uppermost in his heart. For its welfare and honor no sacrifice was too 
dear. In all things his country was first; her liberties, her institutions, 
her history, her destiny, her very physical characteristics, everything 
of his country was most dear to him. He esteemed it the greatest of 
honors to serve his country. The just reputation of being the faithful 
representative and benefactor of his people was the jewel which he 
sought. He looked upon that country as a young and noble lover would 
behold the loveliest of virgins and think and feel it the highest and 
best duty and fortune to be constantly faithful and to secure her con- 
fidence and affection only by deserving them. 

No man in all the South was more devoted to her fortunes; but when 
hostilities ceased no man sooner or more generously buried all sentiments 
ofsectionalenmity. Inhisearnest, practical, hopeful, manly breast there 
was no place for revenges, no room for bitter memories, no time for hope- 
less repinings. He desired to do something for the present and the future 
and not to look back in despair on the troubled past. He permitted 
nothing to embarrass his devoted purpose to restore and preserve the 
peace, honor, and happiness of his entire country. He loved with his 
whole soul the South; but he knew there was no conflict between that 
devotion and his duty to the Union. His attachment to his State, his 
district, his county, his own people was so sincere and honest and in- 
tense that it made him love and honor the same virtue in others. 

More than all, infinitely more than all, Mr. President, Mr. SHACK- 
ELFORD was a Christian. Wecan not penetrate the heart or head and 
know their mysteries. I know not by what process of reason, in what 
form of conviction, or through what experience or by what impulse his 
faith came, but that faith was in him, and as clear to him as the daily 
light of heaven came to his physical eye and gave him knowledge of 

things around him. It is not for meto speak of these great truths— 
the immortal life, the perfectlaw, the Supreme Ruler. When I consider 
the infinite ignorance and darkness of my state beside the wisdom and 
light which governs and blesses the universe, the past, the present, the 
future, it would be audacious and pitiful presumption for me to specu- 
late; with deepest humility I should take the law as the most helpless 
child takes the law from the best of parents. I, who can not continue 
my life for a moment; whose reason may be dethroned in an instant; 
who can not see into the future for one second of time; who can not 
comprehend the origin or nature of my own being; I, the merest atom in 
the inconceivable creation, who may pass away in the twinkling of an 
eye, presume to scan the Almighty, the Eternal, the Maker of all 
things!“ Mr. SHACKELFORD was a Christian, sincere, practical, fervent. 
He had a Christian’s courage, a Christian's charity, a Christian’s grace. 
He was not bigoted, nor intolerant, nor critical. His piety was liberal, 
just, beneficent; it shone in his daily life, in his kind words and kinder 
deeds, his regard, his compassion for and his duty to his fellow-man. 

By your appointment, Mr. President, in company with my honored 
friends the Senator from Tennessee and the Senator from Wisconsin, 
together with a committee of the House, I went with his mortal remains 
to his home in North Carolina. I shall never forget the day and the 
occasion. Saturday the 20th of January, 1883, dawned in clouds and 
showers. We had reached the beautiful village of Kingston, North Car- 
olina. The whole face of nature was drooping with rain which fell so 
heavily that hearts less faithful than those of the friends I have just 
named and of the gentlemen of the House would have faltered in their 
duty. Slowly the funeral procession left the sad village, and for thirty- 
dive miles through a country of dense forest and thinly settled, and along 
a road but little traveled, took its silent way to the place of burial. It 
was a singular scene. 

The tall, long-leafed pines towered above us with their stately, solemn 
heads almost to the clouds; their denuded trunks, glistening like snow 
with the white rosin incrusted all over them, appeared as shrouded 
watchers and sentinels of another world. The dark, dismal forests, 
with the gloomy cypress and the weeping ivies as they hungin wreaths 
of sable-green over our pathway—all were fitting emblems of sorrow. 
Ever and anon along the highway we were met by small groups of peo- 
ple who had come in their bereavement’ to pay the last offices of re- 
spect to their statesman and neighbor. Late in the evening, when the 
shadows were already darkening the western horizon, we reached Rich- 
land, a very small village with a few simple but tasteful buildings. 

In the center of the village stood a large white church, one of those 
venerated edifices so common over the South, and in that church the 
people of the county had gathered. We were at the home of JOHN 
W. SHACKELFORD. We had taken to his people his earthly tabernacle. 
We there met and saw his neighbors, his friends, his countrymen; the 
aged, the middle-aged, the young, both sexes, white and colored—all 
were there. The rich and the poor, the high and the lowly, without 
social or political distinction, all were there. From the eloquent di- 
vine to the humblest colored child in that assembly every heart over- 
flowed with sorrow. There was not a human face which was not dark 
with grief. The gloom was universal. With deepest, gentlest 
and tenderness the chosen men of his county bore the casket to the 
sepulcher; and then, as the last crumbling clods were composed over 


his ashes, the sad and silent mourners retired with aching hearts to 
their homes. There was the monument to JOHN W. SHACKELFORD— 
the confidence, the friendship, the affection, the love, the sorrow of his 
people. In their hearts his memory will never die, and their affections 
will better guard his tomb and his fame than the cold marble at West- 
minster Abbey or the costly mausoleum of a Roman emperor. 


Mr. VANCE. The great archer has been very busy with the Forty- 
seventh Congress, Mr. President. Thick and fast have his shafts fallen 
upon our ranks. Again and again has the orderly course of our proceed- 
ings been interrupted, and we have been compelled to pause in the pres- 
ence of our dead. To this unbidden guest we must, however reluct- 
antly, yield time and place; in his dread presence all earthly concerns 
must retire. 

The latest brother to pay the great debt, the last to cross the great 
river, of whose shores we can see but one, was JOHN W. SHACKEL- 
FORD, a Representative from the third district of North Carolina, who 
died in this city on the 18th day of January last. I wish tosay a word con- 
cerning his life and character, with which I was intimately acquainted. 

The endowments and capacity of men are as various as the individ- 
uals themselves, for such the manner of nature is. Some are rich in 
the gifts of genius; of poesy that utters the songs which captivate the 
soul; of oratory that sways the judgment and the emetions of men; of 
the power to grasp scientifie truth and lay bare the mysteries of matter 
To such, a career leading to eminence and renown is always open in 
all countries, under all ſorms of government. But it is the pride of our 
country and a peculiar excellence of our age that men can attain to 
high place among their countrymen also by the less commanding but 
more desirable moral attributes. 

The honored gentleman in whose commemoration we conduct these 
ceremonies was not a great orator, statesman, or popular leader, student, 
or devotee of science, but he was richly endowed with all those more 
excellent qualities of head and heart which go to make up the character 
of a valued and useful American citizen. He was a plain, unassuming 
man, full of practical common sense, upright, conscientious, charitable, 
kind, and abounding in all those high attributes which belong to the 
noble family of truth.“ Not ambitious of political honors, not a place- 
seeker by nature, it was the recognition of these qualities which early 
caused his countrymen to call him from his quiet home and business to 
represent them in the Legislature of his native State. Again and again 
this call was repeated, to both houses of that body, until finally, their 
confidence in his faithfulness to duty and to the maxims of political and 
personal integrity growing by these trials, he was called to represent 
them in the National Legislature. It was in the honest discharge of 
these responsible duties that the inevitable messenger overtook him. 

I knew him well, Mr. President. He was my friend, in the earnest 
sense of that word, and I loved him. The faithfulness of that friend- 
ship was subjected to severe tests and was found pure gold. Isat by 
his bedside and watched his life departing, reason relaxing her hold, 
and yetstruggling now and then to resume her throne, the light fading 
slowly from the eye and gently giving place to the ashen pallor which 
precedes and heralds the everlasting darkness, and I thought that after 
all my friend’s lot was a happy one, and his career though brief had 
been in the best sense successful. ‘‘Euthanasia—an easy death.“ In 
life he had made no enemies; his kindliness had left him no remorse, 
but crowned his last hours with blessings; his upright walk in the path 
of duty had left no bitterness of spirit. No consciousness of wrong 
inflicted or of trust betrayed or obligation undischarged or unjust word 
to be recalled could have clouded his eyes as they gazed upon the eternal 
shores whither he was drifting. Undoubtedly he could contemplate the 
past and the future with more serenity of soul than had his life been 
full of the fierce aggression and polemic strife which usually accom- 
pany the politician’s career in this land of turbulent democracy. 

Though his life was marked by no great events or extraordinary vi- 
cissitudes, it was also undimmed by a single cloud upon a good name, 
untarnished by a single ‘‘blot on the escutcheon’’ of an honest man. 
In this respect he represented the people among whom he lived with 
more than ordinary fitness. His political principles were chosen from 
sincere conviction, and he demonstrated this by laboring with disinter- 
ested zeal for their promotion, whether he was or was not to be person- 
ally benefited thereby. 

A pleasant modern author has aptly said: s 

The progression of man through the circle of evil is marked by three infelici- 
ties: — oblivion, and death. The deaths which follow our changes are 
so many escapes from their power. 

The philosophy of death and the state which ensued was naturally 
a matter of much speculation by the learned of antiquity. Death, 
says the elder D’Israeli, was the only divinity to which the ancients 
never sacrificed, convinced that no human being could turn aside its 
stroke. They raised altars to fever, to misfortune, to all the evils of 
life; for these might change. In the beautiful fables of their allegor- 
ieal religion, death was the daughter of night and the sister of sleep. 
We find in the old Latin chroniclers a delicacy about using the word 
death. They did not say that their friend had died, but that he had 
lived—vivit. 

Honoring as we do the philosophical speculation of those men of hu- 
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man wisdom, we are happy in the better belief that we can say of our 
departed friend, he lives; lives in that other and brighter sphere for 
which a just and upright career in the midst of evil fitted him. 
The great apostle has taught us that since by man came death, by 
man came also the resurrection of the dead; and that this corrupti- 
ble must put on incorruption, and this mortal must put on immortal- 


ity.” Anda great poet has said over the bier of the dead: 
cee eriy) for five ae Thought 
A great — 3 bought 
mansion incorruptible. 

With these hopes for our friend, having placed his body in the embrace 
of his mother earth and commended his soul to we pay this last 
tribute to his m , and hold out his upright and virtuous life for 
the imitation of his y and countrymen. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. RoLLINS in the chair), The ques- 
tion is on the resolutions offered by the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Ransom]. 

The resolutions were unanimously apa to; and (at 4 o’clock and 
38 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourn 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SATURDAY, February 17, 1883. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
F. D. POWER. 
The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 


BANKRUPT LAW—REVENUE-MARINE SERVICE. 


Mr. ALDRICH. Iask unanimous consent to have printed in the 
RECORD resolutions of the Commercial Ex of the city of Chicago 
in faver of a bankrupt law, and resolutions of the Board of Trade of 
Chi in reference to the transfer of the revenue-marine service from 
the control of the Department to the Navy Department. 

Mr. WHITE. I objeet. We do not want any bankrupt law. 


CONSTRUCTION OF BRIDGES. 


Mr. WASHBURN. I rise to submit the report of a committee of 
conference. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


bi 
” havi after full 33 3 —— 
aana io — i to their respective Houses as: theca ime N 
That the Senate recede from its d t to the amendments of the House 
of spt dha ra and agree to the same, with the following amendments, 
"Amendment numbered 1: Section 6, line 10, strike out the words at all 
8 numbered 2: Section 6, line 26, after the words so as to,“ insert 
the word “not.” 
And that the House of Representatives agree to the same. 
S. J. R. McMILLAN 
WARNER MILLER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
W. D. WASHBURN, 
AMOS TOWNSEND, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

Mr. RANDALL. I hope the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. WASH- 
BURN] will make some explanation of this report. 

Mr. WASHBURN. There is no material change made in the bill as 
it passed the House. In the first place, this bill, after passing the Senate, 
was referred to the Committee on Commerce of this House, who re- 
ported very extensive amendments, covering every point that has been 
covered by any bill—— 

Mr. HOLMAN. I hope my friend will explain what bill this is. 
We have not been able to understand what bill this report refers to. 

The SPEAKER. The title of the bill has been read. 

Mr. WASHBURN. It is a bill for the construction of a bridge across 
the head of Lake Champlain. In the first place, I will say to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana that this bill passed the Senate, but ina very incom- 
plete form, In the House it was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce, which committee having taken the matter into consideration com- 
pleted the bill. The Senate agreed to the amendments as being all right, 
with the exception of two slight ones which are immaterial, and in 
committee of conference they agreed to the amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The question is upon agreeing to the report of the 
conference committee. E 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. WASHBURN moved to reconsider the vote by which the con- 
ference report was adopted, and also moved that the motion to recon- 
sider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF PATENT LAWS. 
Mr. VANCE. In behalf of the Committee on Patents I desire unani- 


mous consent to present a bill forimmediate consideration, a bill to cor- 


rect an error or in the patent laws. 
The SPEAKER. e title of the bill will be read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


* 
A bill (H. R. 7594) to amend section 4887 of the Revised Statutes, relating to pat- 
ents. 


The bill was read a first and second time. 

Mr. VANCE. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate consider- 
ation of this bill. 

Thé SPEAKER. The bill will be read. 

The bill was read at 1 
EE SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 

bill? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker, that is too important a bill to be de- 

termined r this manner. It is sen N should have an 
ity of examining thoroughly. I must object. 

r. VANCE. Then I wish to suggest that I shall ask unanimous 
consent that the bill as reported by the committee be printed in the 
RECORD, and I will bring it up again at the earliest opp¢ ty for the 
consideration of the House, It is a matter of great importance, and I 
wish to say furthermore that thousands of inventors are suffering from 
that defect in the law which this bill seeks to remedy. I ask, therefore, 
that the bill be printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina that the bill just read be printed in the RECORD ? 
There was no objection. The bill is as follows: 
A bill to amend section 4887 of the Revised Statutes, relating to patents. 
Be it enacted 
America in Congress assembled, That settica 4067 of the revised statutes shall be, 
and ee pa ccs so as to read as follows: E 
No person shall be debarred from receiving a patent for his inven- 
tion or discovery, nor shall any patent hereafter granted be declared invalid by 
reason of its having been first patented or caused to be patented in a foreign 


pai 
country, unless the same has been introduced into public use in the United States 
for more than two years prior to the application; but every patent hereafter 


seventeen 
reign patent, and in no case l it remain in force more 
than seventeen years; but all aj plications hereafter made for patents for inven- 
tions previously patented in a foreign country, upon the invention of the same 
person, shall be made within two years from and after the date of such foreign 
t, or if there be more than one, from the date of the earliest foreign patent. 
o patent granted for an invention which had, prior to the grant of such patent. 
been first patented in a anga country, and which has not expired at the date of 
the passage of this act, shall declared to be invalid by reason of its not being 
so limi on its face or in its grant as to expire at the same time with the for- 
eign 3 or if there be more than one, at the same time with the one havin; 
the shortest term; but this act shall in no wise renew, revive, prolong, or exten 
any patent heretofore granted.” 


Mr. VANCE. I would like to make, with the consent of the House, 
a word of explanation with reference to this bill. 

Mr. SKINNER. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman have 
leave to explain the nature of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Objection has been made to its consideration. 

Mr. SKINNER. There may be objection to the present consideration 
of the bill, but not to an explanation. I ask consent that he have leave 


to exp. it. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I hope there will beno objection to permitting the 
gentleman to explain the nature and sopa of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Withoutobjection the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina will be recognized to explain the bill. 

Mr. HUBBELL. I demand the regular order. 

Mr. VANCE. I hope the gentleman from Michigan is a better friend 
to American inventors than to do that. s 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. I wish to submit a privileged report. 

Mr. ROBIN: SON, of Massachusetts. Idonotunderstand, Mr. Speaker, 
that the gentleman from Michigan desires to antagonize the request of 
the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. HUBBELL, I have no objection, of course, to hearing an expla- 
nation of the bill, and withdraw the demand for the regular order for 
that purpose. 3 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will again submit the request. The 
gentleman from North Carolina asks unanimous consent to be allowed 
to make some remarks at this time in explanation of the bill which 
has just been read. Is there objection? 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. It is understood, of course, that 
the objection remains to the present consideration of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands, of course, that objection is“ 
made to its consideration. 

The gentleman from North Carolina is recognized. 

Mr. VANCE. Mr. Speaker, section 4887 of the Revised Statutes pro- 

vides that a patent obtained in the United States shall expire at the 
same time with the expiration of a patent obtained in a foreign country. 
I wish to show how this works to the injury of inventors. The Com- 
mittee on Patents have considered this matter now for the last two or 
three and they are unanimous in their opinion that there 
ought to be a change or modification of the law to remedy this eviland 
that it ought to be restored to what it was in 1836. 

Let me illustrate. An American inventor applies for an invention in 
good faith. His proceedings are all regular. He pays the fees required 
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by the law, and then applies in a foreign country for a patent. The 
foreign patent is issued first. The American patent does not bear date 
from the time of the filing of the application, but from the time of the 
grant of the patent. The patent in Canada runs for five years, in En- 
gland for 8 years. Now, the American inventor applies for a pat- 
ent here and the papers are filed, but the patent is sometimes delayed 
as long as four years. In the mean time the Canadian patent is issued, 
which runs for five years, so that if the American patent is delayed as is 
often the case for years before the patent is obtained, it can only be is- 
sued to run during the continuance of the earliest foreign patent. So 
that in this case to which I have just referred the American patent 
would die within one year after its issue, and you thereby deprive the 
American inventor, although he has paid the fees and ae you 
have teed to him the exclusive right to his invention by the 
Constitution for the term as now fixed by law of seventeen years—you 
deprive him of his right to this period, and reduce it to only one year. 
The effect of it is to deprive him of his rights and destroy his patent, 
which in some cases which have come within my own knowledge have 
only run for a period of one one 

The object of the present bill is to remedy that defect and wrong to 
American inventors. 

Mr. KASSON. By what provision? 

Mr. VANCE. We pone that the patent shall run for seventeen 
years from the date of the foreign patent. 

Mr. KASSON. But by what sort of a provision do you remedy it? 

Mr. VANCE. Iam going to explain that. Our bill proposes that 
the American patent shall run, as Í have said, for seventeen years from 
the date of the earliest foreign patent. But further I wish to explain 
that according to a recent decision of Judge Nixon the patent itself is 
invalid unless it had been limited upon its face. Thousands of patents 
have been issued that have not been limited upon their faces. 

According to that decision of Judge Nixon the patent itself is invalid. 
‘The present bill seeks to remedy the defect, and it does so in the inter- 
est of American inventors. 

We have carefully avoided any special case coming up under this 
measure. It is provided that any patent now in existence shall not be 
prolonged on account of anything in this bill. That is to say, Mr. Chair- 
man, it will not revive any patent that is dead, because the former pat- 
ent has not expired. It proposes only to take effect on patents hereafter 
to be issued. 

Mr. KASSON. Let me put an inquiry to the gentleman from North 
Carolina. I heard only a part of the bill read. I wish to know whether 
there is any provision requiring patents of foreign inventors issued in 
this country to be brought into use by manufacture thereunder in any 
definite time? 

Mr. VANCE. We limit it to two years. 

Mr. KASSON. That is to say, the patent shall be invalid unless man- 
ufacture under it be commenced in this country within two years from 
its issue? 

Mr. VANCE. If the patent has been issued two years the patent can 
not be obtained. 

Mr. KASSON. I do notknow whether the gentleman gets my point. 
Insome European countries they our patents and grantissues to 
our inventors, but accompanied with the condition if the patent is not 
put into use by local manufacture in the country, which ratifies our patent 
or reissues it, then it shall be invalid in that country. The object is to 
get the benefit of the patent into use by manufacture in the country 
which recognizes the foreign patent. I wish, for reasons I can fully 
state at the proper time, to get a similar provision for the benefit of citi- 
zens of our own country. 

Mr. VANCE. I think our bill does not go so far as the gentleman 
suggests. It provides foreign patents can not be obtained if the article 
has been two years in use in this country. 

Mr. KASSON. I understand that, but that does not reach the point 
to which I refer. I should be glad to have this matter go over so that I 
may be able to prepare an amendment on that point when the bill comes 


up. 
Pare, ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. It does go over. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Was this bill reported by the Committee on Pat- 
ents? ` 

Mr. VANCE. Yes. It is reported as a substitute for numerous bills 
referred to that committee. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Will it have the effect to extend the time during 
which inventions are protected by patent? 

Mr. VANCE. Notatall. It does not extend the time. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I do not think thereshould be any such extension. 

Mr. VANCE. In no case is any patent extended beyond seventeen 


years. : ‘ 
The SPEAKER. The regular order is called for, and the bill goes 
over. 
FREMONT, ELK HORN AND MISSOURI RIVER RAILROAD. 
Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. I submit the following privileged report: 


The committee of conference on the d ing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill tA R. granting right of way to the 
l’remont, Elk Horn and Missouri Valley Iroad Company across the Niobrara 


military reservation, in the State of Ne and authorizing the sale of a por- 
tion of said reservation, having met, after and conference have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 4, as follows: 

After line 19 insert: 

“Sec, 2. That the Secretary of War be, and hereby is, directed to restore to the 
Secretary of the Interior the custody, control, and 8 of the following- 
described parcels and tracts of land embraced within the limits of the Fort Nio- 
brara military reservation, in the State of Nebraska, as declared in executive 
order of December 10, 1879, and e by executive order of June 6, 1881, to 
Wit: all of sections numbered 29, 30, 31, and 32, and the west half of n 
numbered 33, all in towushi numbered 34 north, of range numbered 27 west, and 
all that part of section numbered 8, in township numbered 33 north, range num- 
bered 27 west, within the said limits of said reservation.“ 

Also, the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 5, as follows: 

After line 19 insert: 

“Sec. 3. That the Secretary of the Interior shall dispose of said tracts and par- 
cels of land under the public-land laws in the same manner as if said tracts and 
parcels had never been embraced within the limits of said military reservation ; 
and such persons as have settled or made improvements thereon prior to De- 
cember 10, 1881, shall have priority of claim thereto under the public-land laws; 
Provided, That they file thelr respective claims according to law at the 
land office within three months after the said lands become subject to 
tion under the public-land laws.” 

And the Senate e from a portion ofits amendment numbered 6, as follows: 

And to restore certain portions of said military reservation to the public do- 
main and for other purposes.“ 

e House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 1, as follows: 

Line 4, after the word “way,” insert“ one hundred feet in width.” 

Also, amendment numbered 2, as follows: 

Line 6, strike out all after the word Nebraska,“ down to and including the 
word width“ in line 7, and insert “and such quantity of land, not exceeding 
one hundred and fifty feet in width by four hundred feet in! in addition to 
such rigot of way as may be necessary for depot or station-house and switches 
for said road to be so selected as,” 

Also, to Senate amendment numbered 3, as follows: 

Strike out section 2. 

Also, to Senate amendment numbered 6, as follows: 

Amend the title so as to read “An act ting right of ware the Fremont, 
Elk Horn, and Missouri Valley Railroad pany, across the Niobrara military 
reservation, State of Nebraska; and agree to the same. 

GEORGE R. DAVIS, 


roper 


I will state in explanation of this report that during the last session 
two bills were introduced into this House, one granting the right of 
way through the Fort Niobrara reservation, the other setting aside a por- 
tion of that reservation to be opened up for settlement. The House 
Committee on Military Affairs reported the bill for the right of way to 
the House. They did not give favorable consideration to the other bill. 
The bill for the right of way passed the House and was sent to the Sen- 
ate. The Senate amended our bill by attaching to it the other bill so 
as to open up a portion of the reservation for settlement. 

This conference report strikes out e hing relating to the opening 
of the reservation; it simply grants the right of way through the reser- 
vation and reduces the grant in the House bill of forty acres to a piece 
of eet 100 feet wide by 400 feet long for the purpose of stations and 
switches. 

Mr. CASSIDY. What is the reservation? 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois, Fort Niobrara, in Nebraska. 

Mr. ANDERSON. In what part of Nebraska? 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. In the northwest 
report leaves the bill substantially as reported, 
acres to one hundred feet by four hundred feet. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the report of the 
committee of conference. 

The report of the committee of conference was agreed to. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois, moved to reconsider the vote just taken; and 
also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ELLEN CALL LONG ET AL. 


Mr. TURNER, of Georgia (by unanimous consent), from the Com- 
mittee on Claims, back with a favorable recommendation the 
bill (H. R. 2847) for the relief of Mrs. Ellen Call Long and Mrs. Mary 
K. Brevard; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on ol Private Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to be 
prin 


The conference 
ut reduces the forty 


DAMAGES BY FLOOD ON MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 


Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I offera resolution calling upon 
the Secretary of War for information to which I think there will be no 
objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be requested to inform the House whether 
during the current damage by flood or otherwise has been done to the 
works for channel improvement at or near Plum Point or at or near Lake Provi- 
dence in the Mississippi River, and, if any, to what extent. 
5 of Massachusetts. I ask that the resolution be 

opted. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? s 

Mr. GIBSON. I would like to make a suggestion to the gentleman 
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from Massachusetts not to confine his resolution to those works but to 
embrace the whole Mississippi River. We would like to have all the 
information we can. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I shall be very glad to do as the 
gentleman desires. But I want to suggest that the special committee 
having the matter under investigation paid special attention to the two 
points indicated, because there the works have been commenced and 
advanced, and the question of the permanency of the works is a very 
important one, as the gentleman from Louisiana of course understands. 
To broaden the extent of the inquiry would delay the report so that it 
might not be of any use. 

Mr. GIBSON. I have been to the chief engineer, and he has no in- 
formation. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I offer this resolution in con- 
sequence of items I have seen in the telegraphic reports in the news- 
papers. We ought to know the facts. 

‘The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts, moved to reconsider the vote by 
which the resolution was adopted; and also moved that the motion to 
reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

CONTESTED ELECTION—SESSINGHAUS VS. FROST. 

Mr. MILLER. I rise to present a privileged report from the Commit- 
tee on Elections in the contested-election case of Sessinghaus vs. Frost, 
third Congressional district of Missouri. I ask that the resolutions be 


1883. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That R. Graham Frost was not elected asa Representative to the 


Forty-seventh Co of the United States from the third Congressional dis- 


trict of Missouri, and is not entitled to occupy a seat in this House as such. 

Resolved, That Gustavus Sessin us was duly elected as a Representative 
from the third Congressional di ict of Missouri to the Forty-seventh Congress 
of the United States, and is entitled to his seat as such. 

Mr. MOULTON. On behalf of the minority, I ask leave to submit 
our views and have them printed with the report of the majority. 

The SPEAKER. Are they ready for submission now? 

Mr. MOULTON. ‘They will be in a very short time. 

The SPEAKER. So that they can be printed with the report of the 


majority? 
Mr. MOULTON. I will ask till Monday to have them ready. 
The SPEAKER. The views of the minority are always received. 
Mr. MILLER. I suggest, however, that this report be not delayed. 
The SPEAKER. Thereport will be printed and the resolutions will 
go over, having the right to be called up as privileged business. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Several members called for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the morning hour for the call 
of committees for 

Mr. KELLEY. I move that the morning hour be dispensed with. 

The motion was agreed to (two-thirds voting in favor thereof). 

Mr. KELLEY, I now move that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the purpose 
of further considering the tariff bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

TARIFF. 


The House ingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. Burrows, of Michi in the 
chair, and resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 7313) to impose 
duties upon foreign imports, and for other purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The committee resumes the consideration of the 
tariff bill. Debate upon the pending amendment is exhausted. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. I desire to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. I understand that but one speech has been 
made on the pending amendment. 

Mr. TUCKER. What is the pending amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The pending paragraph and the amendments 
thereto will be reported. 

The pending paragraph of the bill was the following: 
al segeys above ort EA A ALOYE NG DDAN MADANA, Ti CE A 

The amendment of Mr. BAYNE to the paragraph was to strike out 
3“ and insert 2“ before the words cents per pound;” so thatit 
would read: 

vi Yo. No. 
N ma above No. 13 and not above No. 16 Dutch standard, 21 cents per 

The amendment of Mr. K Asso to the amendment was to strikeout 
21“ and insert 21.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate upon the pending amendment and amend- 
ment to the amendment has been exhausted. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Kasson] 
withdrew his amendment to the amendment, and it was renewed by 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horr], as the RECORD will show. 

Mr. HORR. I withdraw the amendment to the amendment. 
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Mr. VAN VOORHIS. I renew it. There seems to be great solici- 
tude in certain quarters as to what the people of California desire and 
what the Representatives from California are going to do on the sugar 
question. I have no doubt that the people of California want the duty 
on sugar taken off, or at least they want it very much reduced. 

There is in California to-day a monopoly of the Sandwich Island sugar; 
and yet sugar costs in California from 2 to 3 cents a pound more than 
it does in New York. There is one man in California who wants to keep 
up this duty, and I understand that his name is Claus Spreckels and 
that he has a complete monopoly of Sandwich Island sugar into Cali- 
fornia, or what purports to be Sandwich Island sugar. There is im- 
ported,.I am informed, into California three times as much Sandwich 
Island sugar as all the Sandwich Islands produce. It follows, there- 
fore, that two-thirds of that sugar is produced elsewhere and is smug- 

ed into the United States, and that the revenue from it which the 

vernment would otherwise receive goes into the pockets of this Cali- 
fornia monopolist. This is quite contrary to the interests and, I be- 
lieve, to the wishes of the people of California. 

I was surprised that the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. GIBSON] day 
before yesterday, and the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horr] yes- 
terday, gloried on the floor of this House over their votes on the Chinese 
bill, which they were pleased to call votes against the importation of 
coolies into this country. I would be very glad myself, upon oppor- 
tunity, to vote against the importation of coolies or slaves from any 
country. I haye had no such opportunity. My friend from Michigan 
and my friend from Louisiana have had no such opportunity. 

I do not blame them for wanting to cover up their votes on the Chi- 
nese bill by calling them votes against the importation of cooly labor. 
It is no such thing. The word ‘‘cooly’’ is not in the bill; there is no 
allusion to slave labor in the bill. It is a bill to prohibit Chinese 
laborers,’’ the free laborers of China, from coming into this country. 
The last section of the bill defines the word ‘“‘laborer’’ to mean 
skilled laborer and a laborer in the mines.“ 

If I had voted, as my friends did, in favor of that bill, I would want 
to hide my head in shame, instead of boasting on the floor of this House 
over such a vote as that. That bill was un-American; that bill recog- 
nized class in this country. That bill was a violation of a sacred treaty. 
If we vote to keep out persons of one nationality, who shall say that 
we may not on some other occasion vote to keep out those of another 
nationality ? 

These votes of these gentlemen are brought into this discussion as a 
reason why Californians should vote for a high duty in order to protect 
the plantations of Louisiana. 

We forced our way into China, and there are 100,000 more or less 
Americans in China to-day. Suppose that the Chinese should say that 
the Americans must go, that they would have no more Yankees in that 
country; and then the Chinese statesmen following the example of my 
two friends should say that they had voted for that because they did 
not want American coolies in China. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. KELLEY. In to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
VAN Vooruts] I desire to say that the duty reported by the Committee 
of Ways and Means, of 3 cents per pound on sugar, is a reduction of 
seven-tenths of 1 cent from the rate under existing law, and a quarter 
of a cent below the recommendation of the Tariff Commission. I hope 
the report of the Committee of Ways and Means will be sustained. 

I now move that the committee rise for the purpose of closing debate 
on this paragraph. 

Mr. PAGE. I desire to Say 

Mr. KELLEY. I do not mean an instantaneous closing of debate, 
but to obtain an order from the House fixing some time when the debate 
on this particular clause shall be closed. 

Mr. TUCKER. If the gentleman makes a statement, I suppose we 
can make one. 

Mr. KELLEY. If the members of the committee, or any of them, 
desire to discuss my assertion, I will withdraw my motion. 

Mr. TUCKER. No, we want to discuss the proposition. 

Mr. KELLEY. Very well; I withdraw my motion. 

Mr. TUCKER. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. HAMMOND] de- 
sires to be heard, and I will yield to him. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood that the gentleman from 
Virginia . TUCKER] wanted to reply to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. KELLEY]. 

Mr. TUCKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania has withdrawn 
his motion. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. On the Sth of this month the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island [Mr. CHACE] made a speech in which he pro- 
posed to show how the farming interests of this country were protected 
by the present tariff. I will not take the time to read his speech, but 
will print such portions of it as I shall reply to in my five minutes. 

I make the following extracts (see RECORD, February 9, page 22): 

Mr. Canace, Mr. Chairman, with all the i 
Indiana [Mr. BROWNE], I must say that I 3 . 
unciate the heard 


ied pry eee: en lea which we have so often from the 
er 


2 a Sek one House, that there is no protection to the agricultural products 
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Mr. Brownz. I have said, if my friend will pardon me, nothing of the kind. 

Mr. Onacs. Then I make amends to the * I so understood him. 

Mr. Morrison. If he had said it it would be about right. 

Mr. CHACE. xe know; we have heard it iterated and reiterated from the 
other side of this ‘ouse— 

Mr. Morrison. And will hear it again. 

Mr. Cnack. But I submit to gentlemen on the other side that the solid facts of 
the case when they are presented make a very different wing from the asser- 
tions which they make. Ihave applied to the Bureau of Statistics for a report 
of the imports of dutiable articles which are classed as cultural products, 
and I confess that I am myself 5 at the exhibit. all the dutiable im- 
ports which came into this country last year one-third—yes, a little more than 
one-third, 34.78 per cent.—were agricultural products; and of all the duties col- 
lected 


* = * * 

Mr. CARLISLE. Excluding 1 what is the average rate of duty on agricult- 
ural products? 

Mr. Cnack. Well, Ihave not made that estimate; but I will show some figures 
in regard to agricultural products, 

Mr, CARLISLE. I will consent, as a general rule, that the rate of duty on manu- 
factured products shall be double the rate to-day on agricultural products. 

Mr. Cuace. I will hold the gentleman to that proposition. Now, let me read. 
Here is a duty of 37.3 per cent. on wool, an importation (smaller than the av- 
erage) of over $10,000, 005: the year before it was $14,000, 000. Here is vinegar; the 
dut: percent. Do you wantto give vadonba thaton . products? 

r. CARLISLE, Is not vin a man produot 

Mr. Cnacx. It is an agricultural — — pure and — {Laughter on the 
Democratic side.] 

That was the point he made, and in order to enforce it he printed 
with his speech a certain table prepared by Mr. Nimmo, Chief of the 
Bureau of Statistics. I asked Mr. Nimmo to prepare certain statistics 
for me, but being too busy he sent me two books which he said Mr. 
CHACE had used in preparing his speech. Upon those books I desire 
to makea few comments. They are Annual report of the Chief of the 
Bureau of Statistics in regard to imported merchandise entered for con- 
sumption in the United States” for the year ending 30th June, 1882,” 
and the like report for the same time on imports and exports. 

The gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. CHACE] presented this table, 
namely: 

Statement showing the value of imported agricultural products subject to 
duty entered for consumption into the United States, and the amounts of 

duties collected thereon during the year ended June 30, 1882. 


Articles subject to duty. Duties. 
$953, 386 
4,152, 

131,619 

1, 469 

657 

112, 888 

4,427,135 

16,502 

17,590 

16 

152, 766 

361 1,551, 614 

13, 986 

M 69, 965 

1,695 339 

Animal, neat’s-foot, &c......... 12, 238 2,448 

Vegetable, fixed or exp: 868, 202 389, 488 

S 4, 656, 369 1,318, 246 

Provisions, 2,046,533 434,545 

Prune wine 13,823 2,765 

Seeds... . -| 1,455,170 281,039 

üFPWTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTT 4.20 421 

Skins: a skinsand Angora-goat skins, raw or man- 

ufactured, imported with the wool on (less value of 

) 1,478 442 

Starch. 82, 673 73,276 

Sumac..... 461, 441 46, 144 

Sugar, Du! 84,351,406 | 46,709,274 

Sugar-cane......... 655 66 

Su 16, 472 3,264 

Tallow.......000s0e« 6,470 733 

Tobacoo-ieaf . 5,272,903 3,339,118 

Trees, shrubs, plants, &c.. 128, 336 25, 667 

8 not ee 26, 681 11,342 

Ax, bees . 1, 198 240 

4,210,221 | 2, 188, 588 


Bp 
BS 
85 


175, 846, 714 


This was to show how farmers are protected. 

Thegentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. CHACE] proceeded to call 
cial attention to live animals, breadstuffs, oats, tobacco, Sarpentine, Aa. 

In the first place, it will be observed that of the $72,000,000 of duty 
paid by the (so-called) agricultural products of the country $50,000,000 
was obtained from tobacco, sugar, molasses, and other products of sugar- 
cane. On the other hand, it will be observed from the table which I 
print that nearly every article which is so taxed, nearly all of every 
agricultural product imported into this country, comes from the British 
possessions on the northern part of the United States; so the tariff really 
operates for the protection only of a small portion of our country in ex- 
tent—I mean small in territory, not in population or wealth. While 


$54,653 | With articles purely 


it benefits some of the people who live in it, it increases the price of food 
to the people inhabiting the section where I live. Our main product 
there is cotton, of which we exported $200,000,000 worth last year. 
We there receive a little protection on rice and possibly some on turpen- 
tine, but on the agricultural products mentioned in my schedule the 
tariff only enhances the prices of our food. Here is the schedule: 


Imports of merchandise, by countries, for the year ended June 30, 1882. 
From annual report of commerce and navigation.] 


27 F 
23 3 a 
EME 85 È 
$25 a5 E 
1m3 |} 
> 85 é 

Per et. 

17, 203 | 10,866,628 | 16.84 

1,099 | 1,109,786 | 20.00 

1.147 784,118 25.64 

54 889,189 18.00 

5,180 | 1,077,795 | 18.02 

317 25,649 | 20.00 

57, 659 119,503 | 10.00 


(Nore.—Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, Quebec, On- 
3 and Northwest Territory, British Columbia, Newfoundland, and Labra- 

But I desire to show how fair the argument of the gentlemen from 
Rhode Island was and of what things it is made up. I will print with 
my remarks a full table cut from the book which Mr. Nimmo furnished 
the gentleman from Rhode Island, showing the details of the heads used 
in his table. 

He with live animals. I have no other comment to make on 
that. Second, he took breadstuffs. Among the breadstuffs? (men- 
tioned in the book furnished him by Mr. Nimmo) produced on the farms 
of this country, as claimed by the gentleman from Rhode Island, the 
first article is arrow root, baby food, which comes, I understand, from 
Bermuda and Jamaica, though possibly alittle can be grown in Georgia 


The next is macaroni. If there is any farm in this country that 
grows macaroni or the wheat out of which it is made I am unaware 
of it, though I am informed a little may grow in California. 

Mr. KELLEY. A great deal of it is manufactured in this country. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. Isaid nothing about the manufacture. 
I spoke about where it is grown. 

Mr. KELLEY. It is manufactured from American wheat. 

Mr. CHACE. Very largely in various places. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. If macaroni is to be considered a 
product of the farm, and if there is a farm in this country on which 
macaroni grows, I wish to purchase that farm. 

Mr. KELLEY. There are plenty on which the wheat out of which 
macaroni is made grows. 

Mr. CHACE. Does sugar grow?” 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. I call attention to the farm (fruits 
and nuts“ cited in the list. The next set of articles comes under the 
head of oils;“ and the gentleman includes ‘‘croton oil.“ Is there a 
farm in this country that grows croton oil? The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. KELLEY] may tell me if he can. 

Mr. KELLEY. No, sir. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. I am glad to find on this list one arti- 
cle which it is conceded on the other side does not grow in this country 
as a farm product. 

„Chinese nut oil.“ Does that grow on the farms in this country? 

Mr. CHACE. Oh, yes; nut oils grow in this country. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. Chinese nut oil?” 

1 CHACE. Very well; that competes with the oils made in this 


Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. The gentleman said he was dealing 
agricultural that are produced in this country, that 
grow in this country. That is the only fair import of his 3 

Mr. CHACE. That Chinese nut can be produced upon the soil of this 
country. 
Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. I come next to “‘ coffee, and milk pre- 
pared —canned milk, I sup pose. If that grows on any farm in this 
country, I wish to buy one of those farms. 

Mr. CHACE. You will find them down in Texas. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. The next thingis ‘‘ frogs, dressed and 
pre of which one class pays 10 per cent. and another class 20 per 
cent. Where is the farm that grows Frogs? (Laughter. ] 


32 | and in Florida. 


Mr. CHACE. There are lots of them all around. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. We have some swamps in the country 
in which frogs grow, but we do not call those farms; we do not cultivate 
them at all. 

Mr. CHACE. The gentleman is mistaken; they do cultivate them. 
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Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. Now I will try the next item, plum- shinai; willow baskets, manufactures of various things, ending with 
pudding” [laughter], which is taxed 20 per cent. Where does that | sawdust—— 


grow? Mr. CHACE. Now, if the gentleman . me. 
Mr. CHACE. That is a manufactured article. Mr. Nimmo must] Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. All of which were put down by the 
have made a mistake. speech of the gentleman as agricultural products, every one of which 
Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. The next article is venison. On what | was by him before this House as an article which grows on the 
farm does that grow ? furrows that the plow makes. The gentleman remarked that he was 
Mr. HASKE Uncle Sam's farm. astonished at the figures. I may remark that I am astonished at the 


Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. The next thing in this list of articles 
is wood,“ and that foots up $8,967,000 in this calculation. This [Here the hammer fell. ] ° 
wood“ includes box, cabinet and house furniture, in pieces or rough, | Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia, appended to his remarks the following 
and not finished, cabinet-wares and house-furniture, hubs for wheels, | table: 


Imported merchandise, including both entries for immediate consumption and withdrawals from warehouse for consumption, &., during the fiscal years 
Sh ; ended June 30, 1881 and 1882. : 


(Norz.—Additional and discriminating duties are excluded from the computations of the average ad valorem rates of duty.] 


Year ended June 30, 1881. 


Dutiable articles. Rates of duty. 


Value per unit > 


Additional and 
of quantity. 


Ad valorem 


rate of duty. 


£ p- d. 8 408.68 972.858 88 | 194,479 28 
All other, n. e. 8 . do. . .. do ... ... . 36, 888 OA | 7, 886 TB | 197 00 .. 4, 27/1 70 9,054 88.4. 


8,910 00 2,673 00 |... .e.eeo-e 10, 405 00 3,121 50 30. 00 
Barley 711,307 48 1, 438, 640 80 10, 888, 623 16 |1, 833, 266 777 -- 16. 84 
Barley malt., p 663,218 11 | 132,643 63 1,099,208 12 219,80 60 |. 20.00 
Barley, patent. S aR 6,789 00 2 7,813 00 BE ee Se 20. 00 
Barley, pearl or hulled......Ibs... 132 02 1 98 . 314 00 152 65 |... 48.61 
Bran and mill-feed. — 82, 828 07 16,565 61 75,789 84 15,157 98 | 2 60 l 20. 00 
Bread and biscuit.. — 20,621 85 4,124 37 |.. 24,557 82 4,911 58 |. 20.00 
— —— 1,988 26 198 83 50,704 02 5,070 42 |. 10.00 
100 10 20 02 24, 784 53 4,956 90 20.00 
Indian corn or maize......bush. 88,127 84 7,516 20 59,903 44 6,964 10 11. 63 
Corn-meal „bbls. . 10 per cent. 719 20 71 98 f.. 4,541 10 454 12 10.00 
ay e AAS ETOR 2c. per Ib. 260, 776 178,606 59 45,215 53 227,331 55 | 56,559 22 25. 32 
simi ons. Ibs. per Ib.. 2, 7 7 „ 5³ 5 o 
Oants . tis — j — bush. 10c. per bush. 65, 276. 80 23,196 80 6,527 68 .. 765,782 76 | 181,041 88 |. 23.64 
Oatmeal. . . . . Ibs... 40. per Ib.... 915, 090 47,996 45 4,578 48 |. 66,276 33 7,335 33 11.07 
Pease, beans, and other seeds | 
. of leguminous lants n. o. 
fa bush... aaf 244, 821 24,482 13 1,287,620 25 | 128,762 04 
301 2 67,418 25 13, 483 65 
098 1,047,961 14 1,417, 467 84 1, 581. 338 05 2 
657 4,875 12 9,994 32 | 12,372 66 
264 184 6 |. 45 00 „ — 
190 G poo 239,001 88 | 47,800 28 172 30 |......... 
680 702 00 |. 7,046 63 1,279 06 |. 
— — — 8 00 80 |. 
2,116 66 |. 139,679 93 | 25,499 79 |. 
512 59 4,230 06 856 02 |. 
A 596 33 |4,152, 827 86 |26 
anas. 64,008 14 1,171,770 35 | 117,177 04 10.00 
Currants, Zante or other. Ibs. 216, 315 12 1,388, 886 00 | 325,922 31 23, 47 
— EVA ANY 51,948 92 218,564 58 72,767 41 33.29 
85,510 72 |. 678,341 87 | 221,854 70 32.71 
63, 939 58 |. 355,527 50 71,105 50 20. 00 
Green, ripe, 14,311 59 367, 670 27 26, 767 O4 10.00 
In their own juice. 38,454 36 222, 880 96 55,720 24 25. 00 
Lemons and oranges. 781,360 71 5,477,796 19 1. 095,559 23 20.00 
SEINE RES SEE E 3,383 78 — EAS 41,018 57 4, 101 89 . . 10. 00 
176, 074 86 |.. 295,784 00 159,137 76 53. 80 
Shelled..... 122, 258 45 189,241 29 | 102,127 43 53.97 
Filberts and waln: do. 183, 816 29 478,945 25 | 217,361 74 45.86 
Pea-nuts and other ground- 
408 33 E 5,396 75 2,107 21 39.05 
— 80 82. 2,055 00 536 71 26.12 
Other nuts, n. o. p. f... 7,069 10 26,492 9% | 12,977 89 48.99 
Pine-apples.... 24,881 88 14 0 ———— 185,350 90 | 37,070 17 20. 00 
Plantains.... C 10,288 60 1.028 86 10. 00 
Plums, dried 397 46 |.. 338 00 249 69 73.87 
Preserved comfits, ts, 
or fruits, in sugar, brandy, or 
molasses, n. O. P. . . coscseee 202,275 15 62 $B . 592,301 34 207,905 47 35.00 
st 312, 806 13 |.......... 083,966 10 | 591,703 05 19. 19 
991,368 94 260, 033 74 496 71 33.57 
153 20 as — 
aa Pan ARERR RA PIPAS SIERA TREES OAS — 
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Imported merchandise, including both entries and withdrawals, &c., during the fiscal years ended June 30, 1881 and 1882—Continued. 


Year ended June 30, 1881. 


Ad valorem 
rate of duty. 


Value per unit 
of quantity. 


OF egetable, fixed or expressed— Dollars. Dollars. P. ct. 

Bay or laurel. Ibs. 1,283 208 00 487 00 139. 67 

y gal 20 7 00 7 00 21.43 

1, 463. 63 959 48 706 05 127. 98 

2,541. 50 2,211 51 1,589 79 92,28 

9.681. 90 4,710 85 1,545 80 49.71 

10, 614.75 6,751 00 13,740 00 43.01 

-40 19 00 44 00 -70 

18, 428 8, 681 77 9,245 98 20. 00 

1 39.72 

57.36 

66.25 

20.00 

Total vegetable oils. .. 44.86 

Provisions, u. e. S.: 

2 14,189 98 | 1.48 64 10.46 

21,255 89 3,214 1 15. 10 

8 523,406 44 100,687 48 |. 19.24 

Cheese. 1 754, 681 75 | 189,772 7 25. 16 

Coffee and mik; prepared... . 1,438 00 287 60 |. 20. 00 

Eggs, yelks of. 454 00 490 80 |. 10,141 00 | 2,028 20 20. 00 

dressed 312 86 . OISE OEE OOTA ve svesees 

210 00 42 00 |. 20.00 

224 76 3310 ——— 386 18 58 88 |.. 15.35 

618 69 316 55 291 44 17,952 00 35.00 

692 16 169 21 743 55 14,174 37 |. 10. 00 

141 16 628 22 |. 010 45 22, 802 09 20. 00 

Milk — 228 88 122 89 |. 270 93 127 09 |. 10.00 

ö condensed... 962 85 592 57 |. 732 21 80, 946 44 20.00 
utton— 

U 635 16 163 52 |. —— — — 4 

495 55 99 17 |. 63 00 2 5 20.00 

77 00 15 40 520 00 104 00 |. 20,00 

026 36 286 47 |. 720 51 332 66 |. 22.23 

bs 7¹ — 730 00 146 00 20.00 


g 
£ 


unmanufactured......| 10 per cent 895 00 8D BID | ON OE 
Bens planks, deals, and 
ee sawed lumber,of hem- 
wood, sycamore, 
and bassw 


ood— 
Not planed ox finished. $l per Mft.......) 38, 179 84 320,073 21 | 38. 179 34. 46, 844. 88 


Planed or finished an — 
side. M ft. $1.50 per M ft... 891.55 5,515 00 1.97 Hl r ME wees 
Planed ‘or finished. on two 
i... A. $2 per Mf 2, 348. 04 23, 423 00 
Pianed on one side, and 
and grooved..M ft...|...... 40 16 325 00 
Boards, plank, "dene, and other . 
sawed from other 
bene or of wood, n. e. 8.— 
Not planed or finished. M H.. $2 per M ft......| 478, 813. 36 | 5,290,128 48 
Planed or finished on one 
NM ft... 552. 56 5,613 59 


Aft. 518. 81 6,333 38 1,556 46 188.43] 2, 990 4 550 29 
Planed on one side, and 
tongued and grooved. M t. 3 154. 78 1. 731 00 Is) 5 UTM hse 
Pinned on two sides, and 
and grooved..M ſt.- $3.50 per M ft.. 313.64 8,687 31 
Boxes, packing .. ... . BO per cent. . 30, 760 20 
Cabinet or house furniture, i in 
jieces or rough, and not 
A EN — — 269 50 9 


ture, finished ses 
Casks and barrels, empty. 
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Imported merchandise, including both entries and withdrawals, &c., during the fiscal years ended June 30, 1881 and 1882—Continued. 


Tear ended June 30, 1881 


Mr. DARRALL. Mr. Chairman, speaking 
before the House to reduce the duty on sugar of 
No. 16, from 3 cents per pound, as fixed in the bill, to 2} cen 
to say that the latter rate, taking into consideration the rates 
the raw material, would be too small. To 
already fixed on grades below No. 13, the duty should be at least 2.90 


of the ion now 
from No. 13 to 
I wish 
ed on 
d with the duty 


cents. Even 2.75 cents, proposed by a member of the committee, is 
not sufficient. The rate should be at least 2.90 cents; and it had better 
be left as it is in the bill. Three cents will not be too high. 

Mr. I desire to correct certain criticisms which have been 
made upon the Louisiana delegation and their votes on this bill in ref- 
erence to other matters than sugar. If I understand their position cor- 
rectly, my colleagues, with the exception of one (and I have have had 
the pleasure of consulting them during the whole time this measure 
has been under discussion), are not only protectionists for sugar, but 
for every other article entitled to protection; and the only objection I 
understand they make, and I make the same, is that the Committee 
on Ways and Means in preparing the bill have changed the rates of the 
Tariff Commission, and that while they have increased the rates on 
manufactured articles and on many others, they have decreased it very 
largely on sugars. As Iunderstand the for of my colleagues, with 
a single exception, they have favored a er reduction on other arti- 
cles because of this increase on those articles by the committee. 

Referring to my colleague from the Baton Rouge district [Mr. Ron- 
ERTSON ], who has stated on the floor of the House, and that statement 
has cost the sugar producers of our State the difference between 1.40, 
proposed in the amendment of my colleague [Mr. Gipson], and 1.25, 
adopted on the low grades, that the sugar-planters and the laborers on 
the plantations in Louisiana do not favor protection to their sugar and 
their rice, I say he knows nothing about the planters or the people of 
that State when he makes such an assertion. I have had the honor to 
represent in this House the greater portion of the district represented 
by that gentleman during six years in the Forty-first, Forty-second, and 
Forty-third Congresses; I have canvassed the greater portion of that dis- 
trict three times, and I know of my own knowledge the sugar-planters 
and the laborers of that district ask as much for protection to their su- 
gar and their rice interests as the people of Pennsylvania or Massachu- 
setts do for protection to their iron and manufacturing interests. 

As I have said, Mr. Chairman, I have had the honor to occupy a place 
on this floor for a number of years, representing that State longer than 
any of my colleagues or any memberof Congress who has ever come from 
that State, and during the time I have occupied a seat here the people 
of that State, the sugar-producing classes, have been in favor of protec- 
tion to their interests. And they have appeared before the Committee 
on Ways and Means, I think, in every Congress and there advocated the 
retention of the duty on this article they produce. Therefore when my 
colleague says the people of that State do not favor protection he is cer- 
tainly laboring under a mistake, and a mistake which, I in justice 
to them, he should correct here in this House. For J assert, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the sugar-planters of that State and the laborers on the sugar 
plantations in that State are as much for protection as the people of any 
other portion of this great Union. 

Now, sir, I desire to say to my friends from Pennsylvania, as well 


Year ended June 30, 1882. 
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as to the protectionists in other parts of the country, that the people 
whom I represent, the white planters and the colored laborers, are not, 
I thank God, the kind of people who would come here and advocate 
protection for their sugar and their rice without being willing to give 
the same protection to the lumber interests of Maine, the iron interests of 
Pennsylvania or the salt interests of the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Van Voornts]. 

The The gentleman’s time has expired, and the Chair 
recognizes the gentleman’s colleague. 

Mr. DARRALL. I hope, Mr. Chairman, I shall be indulged for a 
few minutes longer. 

Mr. ELLIS. How much longer does my colleague desire ? 

Mr. DARRALL. Five minutes. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I h. Mr. Chairman, by unanimous consent 
that my co s time be extended for five minutes. 

The | The Chair hears no objection, and it is ordered 


accordingly. 

Mr. DARRALL. Now, Mr. Chairman, if I correctly represent the 
people of that State, that is their true position. They ask no more 
from this House than they are entitled to, and that is the same 
tion to their in to their sugar and their rice, their lumber and 
their salt use we have some of the best lumber, pine and cypress, 
and one of the greatest salt- mines in the country), that is given toother 
interests. when wereach Schedule E in this tariff bill, rep- 
resenting the only Republican district having a sugar-producing inter- 
est, and with thegentleman from the State of Mississippi [Mr. LYNCH] 
the only other Republican from the Southwest, I found myself in an 
anomalous position in this House. I found my Republican friends on 
this side of the House, with whom I had been voting for almost every 
measure they proposed to this bill—I found them all at once flopping 
over as free-traders. I found the gentleman from P. Ivania [Mr. 
BAYNE], whose every interest is protected, getting up here and advo- 
cating trade for this great sugar interest. I found the gentleman 
from the great State of Massachusetts [Mr. CANDLER] standing up 
here in this House and advocating protection to the slave labor of Cuba. 
And, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I could well un- 
derstand and well explain to myself the object of these two gentlemen 
at the time they proposed putting sugar on the free-list. But when 
some worthy gentlemen from other States got up and proposed to pay 
to the sugar-planters of Louisiana a bonus on all the sugars they pro- 
duced, I must confess I was surprised and astonished, and it took a 
whole night’s cogitation on my part to decide why they were so liberal 
to the poor sugar-planters in Louisiana, and I have made up my mind, 
Mr. i that the reason they are willing to give us a bonus of 2 
cents a pound on all our sugar, the proposition coming as it does from 
the gentleman from the State of New Hampshire [Mr. Ray], from the 
barren, sterile, granite hills of that State, and from a gentleman [Mr. 
PARKER] who announces himself as from a butter-and-cheese and, as 
I suppose, a skim-milk district of New York, was that those two dis- 
tricts were so r that if this bonus were given to the sugar-planters 


of Louisiana would have none of it to pay. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] I can explain it on no other ground. 
Referring now to the distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts 
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[Mr. CANDLER], the champion of the slave labor of Cuba on this floor, 
I wish to say he is entirely mistaken as to the price of this labor in 
Cuba. It does not reach $10 a month, instead of $30 a month as he 
asserted. Nevertheless it is slave labor, slave labor under the scourge 
and lash, and it comes with a poor grace from a Representative of that 
great Commonwealth of Massachusetts to get up and advocate slave 
labor on this floor. 

I can understand very clearly his position, Mr. Chairman, because I 
have heard it said that even 9 and 8 ot e ee 
Love, Philadelphia, gentlemen in the importi ing o 
pete have not thought it a discredit to them to be interested also in 
the slave plantations of Cuba. 

Now, then, referring to the gentleman from Pennsylvania and his 
position, if the committee will allow me the time, I can briefly state 
what is the object and intention of his move for free sugar or to place 
sugar upon the free-list. It is known to this whole committee that from 
sugar we realize almost 850, 000, 000 revenue. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Louisiana has 


Mr. DARRALL. Mr. Chairman, I shall ask consent of the commit- 
tee, having been cut off in the midst of my remarks, to extend them in 
the RECORD. 


sired to take breakfast with him this morning and to show him the 
true inwardness of a free breakfust-table.’? Some theorist forty or 
fifty years ago talked about a free breakfast-table,’’ and ever since 
that time down to the present, in the minds of certain gentlemen, that 
expression has lived and has on their tongues occasionally found utter- 
ance. That gentleman, Mr. Chairman, seemed to think that with free 
sugar and free coffee he would realize his dream of a free breakfast- 
table. 

Let us see, sir, what his free breakfast-table amounts to. From his 
meditations in the morning, quaffing perhaps a glass of mineral water 
taxed 55 per cent., he is summoned to breakfast by the sound of a bell 
taxed 55 per cent., whose voice is given utterance and sound by an iron 
clapper taxed 40 per cent.; obeying the summons, he enters through a 
door taxed 35 per cent., walks on a carpet taxed 70 cents per square 
yard and 35 per cent. ad valorem, or else upon oil-cloth taxed 45 per cent., 
seats himself upon a chair taxed 45 per cent., stretches his legs comfort- 
ably under the table (mahogany) taxed 35 per cent., turnsover his china 
plate taxed 65 per cent., and toys with a cup taxed 50 per cent. He 
puts into that cup his free sugar and his free coffee, and then adds milk 
taxed 20 per cent., and then with a spoon taxed 35 per cent. stirs it 
around and around. [Laughterandapplause.] Henibblescoquettishly 
at a little oat-meal taxed half a cent a pound, and then with cutlery 
taxed 35 per cent. he dissectsa roll taxed 20 percent., and upon it puts 
butter taxed 4 cents a pound. [Applause aud laughter. ] 

Mr. KELLEY. Why, a gentleman from one of the butter districts of 
this country said that there was no tax upon it. 

Mr. ELLIS. He pours out milk taxed 20 per cent. into a cu 
goblet taxed 40 per cent., perhaps angles for a mackerel taxed $2 per 
barrel, or a codfish ball taxed 43 per cent., taxed on the codfish, and po- 
tatoes taxed 15 cents a bushel; takes a little slice of breakfast bacon 
taxed 2 cents a pound, and perhaps tries the mysteries and realities of a 
tender beefsteak taxed 1 cent a pound. [Laughter.] He coquets with 
an omelet made of eggs taxed 20 per cent., and butter, as I have said, 
4 cents a pound; and then pauses to reflect upon the beauties and 
glories of what the gentleman from New Hampshire denominates a free 
breakfast-table. 


Mr. HAZELTON. Well, he gets a mighty good breakfast out of it 
all. [Laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. ELLIS. But that is not all, Mr. Chairman. When he gets 
through he takes a sliver of a tooth-pick made from a piece of pine board 
taxed $2.50 a thousand and picks his teeth taxed 20 per cent. with it. 
(Great laughter.] And then, in shoes taxed 25 per cent. and under a 
hat taxed 70 per cent., he puts on glasses taxed 40 per cent. and gazes 
upon the granite mountain taxed $1 per ton and thanks God solemnly 
for the glories of a free breakfast-table. [Great laughter. ] 

So much for that, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Louisiana has 
expired. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I yield to my friend to finish his breakfast. 
Mr. TUCKER. I hope he will have an opportunity to finish that 
reakfast 


b ? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the extension of the time of 
the gentleman from Louisiana? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is there any tax upon time? 

Mr. THOMAS. I hope the gentleman from Louisiana will not be cut 
off before he has his 3 

Mr. ELLIS. My friend from New Hampshire does not smoke or I 
would have included that in the list of his breakfast-table. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCH- 
ARD] takes the floor and yields to his colleague. 
Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman, I thank my colleague; and now I desire 


briefly to pay my respects to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. The 
lamb has certainly become the lion. The advocate of the most iron- 
clad protection has suddenly, at a single jump, become the most pro- 
nounced free-trader. The man who lectured this House in the 
course of this debate more upon the sacred rights of American labor 
than any other quietly proposes to strike down, to involve in inex- 
tricable difficulties, and absolutely to ruin 400,000 of the most defense- 
less, of the poorest, the most helpless and improvident of all our Ameri- 
can laborers. 

And while I say that of them I will say that in sturdiness and robust- 
ness and in patience and fidelity to their tasks they are unequaled by 
any class of agricultural laborers in the world. 

Why isthis, sir? Whereis the motive? Why, sir, from what that and 
other gentlemen have said I can imagine that it springs from even so 
unworthy a source as spite and revenge. For what, sir? Because we 
have deemed it our duty to vote not to strike down, not to ruin, cer- 
tain industries—there is no truth in that; but to reduce rates on cer- 
tain articles which we deemed prohibitory and too high. Were we not 
justified, sir? When this committee proposes and the country asks us 
to materially reduce the protection upon sugar, is it not fair, is it not 
right, have not those people the right to expect the necessities of life, 
the food they eat, the machinery they work with, the coal they burn, 
shall also be proportionably cheaper? That is what I have told them 
when they have gathered around the hustings the black and the white 
and I have talked to them on this question. I have told them the time 
must come when the duty on their sugar must be reduced. I have 
told them the American people demanded it and it would be done. 
But I told them, in compensation for this the machinery with which 
they ground their product, the coal which was the inspiration of the 
steam, and all they ate and more would be cheapened proportionably; 
and every dollar or dollar and a half of wages paid to them per day 
would be expanded in its purchasing capacity, and they would be com- 
pensated in this way for the reduction in the protection which they 
have enjoyed upon this great industry. 

Now, sir, as we had to stand this reduction we proposed that the pro- 
tection on the other industries of the country should also be proportion- 
ately reduced. I challenge the gentlemen and they can not point toa 
single instance where we have voted to strike down and involve in ruin 
one single interest in this country. Ah, sir, I fear there is a deeper 
motive, I fear the gentleman believes and thinksif can be stricken 
down, and dried up utterly as a source of revenue, that faster and firmer 
and harder will be the shackles of that protection which he seeks to 
have fastened upon the country. Isthatliberal, sir? Is it fair? Iap- 
peal to the gentleman to say. Sir, it is worse than the dog in the man- 
ger. That animal could not eat the straw and would let no other animal 
eat. The gentleman from Pennsylvania desires to eat all, and gorged 
and sated, if greed can be sated, refuses to let others participate. 

Why have you encouraged this industry? It grew until 1860. Then 
it produced half the sugar that this country consumed. Then came the 
war. After the war what did you do? When we were ruined; when 
we might have cast about to see what courage we could cull from hope, 
if not what resolution from despair ’’—when we were ruined we might 
have turned our energies in a different direction. Then the Govern- 
ment of the United States imposed a heavy duty, protected and encour- 
aged the planter, until to-day he has risen from his ruin. Now, what 
do you propose todo? Having encouraged the planters and people of 
Louisiana to embark in this industry by your duties, you propose in bad 
faith to strike it down. I believe this House and the country will not 
submit to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LYNCH. As I come from a section of country that is somewhat 
interested in this industry, I feel that I should make a remark or two 
for the information of this committee. 

Mr. i , I am a consistent advocate of protection for protec- 
tion’s sake. I believe that a wise and judicious system of protective 
tariff is one which is so shaped as will make its protective features re- 
ciprocal in their beneficial results. From this standpoint I believe that 
those who are engaged in the production of sugar can consistently ad- 
vocate and vote for the encouragement and protection of those who are 
engaged in the production of other articles. I believe that those who 
are engaged in the production of other articles can consistently vote for 
and encourage those who are engaged in the production of sugar. All 
of these different interests being thus protected and encouraged will, in 
my judgment, result in the benefit and the material prosperity of the 
whole country. 

Let me say, Mr. Chairman, as a Representative from one of the South- 
ern States, that what the South stands in need of to-day, in my judg- 
ment, is diversified industries. We can not have diversified industries 
without capital. We can not get the capital unless it can be safely in- 
vested at a reasonable and fair rate of interest. It can not be safely in- 
vested at a reasonable and fair rate of interest without protection. And 
that protection we must and I believe will have. 

No doubt itis an unfortunate fact, which gentlemen who are familiar 
with the history of the country ought to know, that our principal pro- 
ductive interest at the South before the war was confined to cotton. 
That was then a remunerative business. Nowitisnot. Why? The 
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in the 


reason, Mr. Chairman, is this: Those who were 
of raw cotton at the South with slave labor found it profitable, because 
the cotton that was produced with that kind of labor could successfully 


uction 


compete even in the foreign market with the cotton that was produced 
with substantially the same kind of labor in other countries, 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. LYNCH. I would like to have a few minutes inger 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] has 
Mr. TUCKER. I have no objection to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi proceeding if it does not come out of my time. 

Mr. CALKINS. If the Chair will recognize me I will yield my time 
to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thegentlemen from Mississippi will proceed. 

Mr. LYNCH. I thank the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CALKINS]. 
As I was remarking, the cultivation of cotton is not now profitable in 
the South, for the reason that our labor system has changed. While 
the labor system has changed, the market remains substantially the 
same. We are depending upon the same market now for the consump- 
tion of our raw material that we were dependent upon when cotton was 
produced by slave labor. 

The result is that our raw material is brought into competition in a 
foreign market with the cotton of other countries that is produced by 
substantially the same kind of labor that was employed in this country 
before the war in the production of the same material. 

The labor system having been changed, the producer in this country 
now comes in for his share of the gross receipts. Heretofore that con- 
stituted a part of the slave-owner’s net receipts. Asthe difference be- 
tween what the laborer now gets and what the cotton-producer receives 
is about equal to the cost of the production of cotton and the amount 
realized upon it, capital can not be profitably invested in the production 
of cotton. 

We are hence forced to the production of something else, and my 
opinion is that this condition of things will continue to be true of cot- 
ton production until tinder a judicious system of protective legislation 
we can have a sufficient number of cotton factories in this country to 
control the market for the raw material. Then in my judgment the 
evil will be remedied. 

In the mean time we must do something else. The question for 
members of this committee to consider is, What ought we to do to de- 
velop the southern part of this country and make it prosperous? I say 
to members of the committee that the sugar-producing interest is vir- 
tually in itsinfancy. If it can receive at the hands of the American Con- 
gress the same proportion of protection that is given to other producing in- 
terests of the country, my judgmentis and my prediction is that it will 
come to be one of the flourishing industries of the country, so flourishing 
that it will crystallize publicsentiment all overthe South so that it will be 
in perfect harmony with the views expressed by gentlemen on this floor 
from Pennsylvania and elsewhere. Then the necessity will no longer 
exist for my honorable friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY], who 
I am sure did not mean what he said, to lecture gentlemen on the other 
side of the House for their apparent if not real inconsi s 

In conclusion let me call attention to the remark made by the hon- 
orable gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. RAY]. He said that the 
Government ought to pay a bounty to those engaged in the production 
of sugar. That is not admissible for the reason, as itseems to me, that 
it is only a different way of doing the same thing. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Chairman 


Mr. KASSON. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. KASSON. As I understand it two amendments are now pend- 
ing 

The CHAIRMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. KASSON. I would ask what amendment now pending renders 
further debate in order ? 


The CHAIRMAN. The amendment upon which debate has been 


proceeding is the one offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. KAs- ad valorem. 


SON], and upon that debate has been exhausted. 

Mr. TUCKER. Will the gentleman from Iowa withdraw hisamend- 
ment? 

Mr. KASSON. I will withdraw it with the remark that I hope 
further debate may be, as I have no doubt the gentleman from Virginia 
Mr. TUCKER]. intends to make it, on the clause under consideration. 
I will withdraw the amendment and ask him to renew it, as it is a sub- 
stantial amendment. 

Mr. TUCKER. I renew the amendment tothe amendment. If the 
committee will give me the time and lend me its ear I will address 
myself to the practical proposition before the committee and its bear- 
ings on this sugar schedule. 

I wish gentlemen to remember that No. 13 Dutch standard is the 
boundary line between what are called the refining sugars and the con- 
sumable sugars, between the sugars that may be regarded as raw ma- 
terial and the manufactured product which goes into consumption. 

We have already fixed the duty on the refining which are the 
Taw material, at least in their relation to the manufactured article—we 


have fixed the duty on refining sugars at 1.25 of a cent per pound, plus 
four-hundredths of a cent for every degree of saccharine strength above 
75. 

The question of the duty on sugar below 13 Dutch standard is prac- 
tically not a question with which the consumer has much to do. It is 
a question between the manufacturer and the producer of the raw sugar. 
The manufacturer desires to get cheap raw material out of which to 
manufacture his product, and the refinin stand related to the 
manufactured as iron ore stands related to the various classes of 
iron which are above it. 

When we cross the boundary line of No. 13 Dutch standard we get 
into the domain of consumption. All thes that are made above 
No. 13 Dutch standard enter into consumption by the people. The 
question is then no longer one between the manufacturer and the pro- 
ducer of raw sugars. We have reached a point where the interest of 
the consumer is direct in the amount of duty which is imposed. 

Let me say further that the duty on the raw material produced by 
the planter of Louisiana is, as I showed the other day, a revenue duty. 
We raised last year from this duty on raw material nearly $45,000,000. 
The duty on sugars above No. 13 is almost prohibitory. I repeat, we 
raised by duties on sugars below No. 13 a revenue of $45,000,000; im- 
porting last year about 1,900,000,000 pounds, and produced in this coun- 
try only about 250,000,000 pounds. Weimported nearly eight pounds 
for every one we produced, 

Of the manufactured product, of sugars above No. 13, we consume 
in this country over 2,000,000,000 pounds, of which we imported about 
1,900,000 pounds. In other words, we produce of consumable sugar 
2,000,000,000 pounds, and import only 2,000,000 pounds of consumable 
sugar, showing that under the duty on these sugars above No. 13 the 
home market is almost monopolized by the home producer, who furn- 
ishes nearly all the 2,000,000,000 pounds which go into the mouths of 
our population. 

‘Therefore I say, and I call the attention of gentlemen to the statement, 
that the duty on sugars below No. 13 isa revenue duty, while the duty 
on sugars above No. 13 has been almost prohibitory. 

Now, it becomes important to us, representing the great consuming 
classes of the country—and I am glad to see that gentlemen on the other 
side and gentlemen on this side seem to be equally interested in lifting 
the burden which is im upon the people by the duties on this im- 
portant article of necessity—it is important we should see that the duty 
on the manufactured article going into consumption shall not be too 
high in proportion to the duty we impose on the raw material. We 
have reduced the duty on the raw material; let us do so on the sugar 
consumed by the people. 

I think that the duties fixed in the committee bill are considerably 
in excess of the duty which ought to be imposed on the manufactured 
article, and upon this Poni there are several proofs of this of a statis- 
tical character which I desire to present. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. DAVIDSON obtained the floor and said: I yield my time to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER]. 

Mr. TUCKER. I am very much obli 

Now, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Theodore 
refiners in this country, and of whom I can speak in the terms in which 
the gentleman from Boston [Mr. CANDLER] spoke of him the other day, - 
as a gentleman of great er and ability —and, Iwill add, a 
gentleman whose friendship I am proud to have -was examined on this 
subject before the Committee on Ways and Means in January, 1880, 
three years ago. I will give the questions and his answers: 


to the gentleman. 
vemeyer, the prince of en a8 


Mr. TUCKER. of the competition between refining interests in this 
country and the interests, would you be able to compete in the 
business market if was ‘ect free-trade in sugar? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. We would beat them; we can refine sugar here cheaper than 


T 

HA CCC ek st 
W- sugars a crate equal to 50 per ceni 
ask that the refined sugar be taxed at a rate equal to 50 


Mr. CARLISLE. I understand Mr. Havemeyer to say that it makes no differ- 
ence provided there is a uniform rate ad valorem. 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. Yes; that the specific rate throughout should be equal to 
the ad valorem rate. 

Now, if the refiner can make the refined sugar more cheaply than it 
can be made in England, why should he require a larger rate of duty 
upon the refined product than you put upon the raw material which 
enters into the product? In other words, if you impose upon the per- 
fected article a duty equivalent to that which you impose upon the raw 
material, which the refiner uses in making the product, do you not give 
him full protection? You are really giving him protection to the ex- 
tent of the duty upon the amount of increased value that he gives to the 
raw material in perfecting the product. In other words, suppose the 
raw material costs him 4 cents a pound and he pays a duty of 40 per 
cent. upon it. He by his ing process makes the product worth, say, 


6 cents, adding to its value 2 centsapound. If this addition of 2 cents 
ngland, why does the refiner need 
And yet, by the same rate of duty 


value is made as cheaply here as in 
protection on that increase at all? 
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in the refined sugar, which you put on the raw sugar, you give him a 
protective duty on the increased value, which he does not need, as he 
refines more cheaply than they can in England. 

Mr. BROWNE. The duty may beimposed ‘‘for revenue only.” 

Mr. TUCKER. Certainly, for revenue. I repeat if you put your 
duty upon the perfected product at the same rate as upon the raw mate- 
rial you give the refiner the fullest measure of protection upon the incre- 
ment of value which he gives to the product by his refining process. 

Mr. BROWNE. If the duty into the Treasury as revenue why 
does the gentleman from Virginia ohject? 

Mr. TUCKER, I am not objecting. Iam stating now what is the 
fair rate of duty upon refined sugar to compensate the refiner for the 
duty he pays on the raw material, in order to protect him (as gentlemen 
say he needs protection) upon the amount of the increment that he gives 
to the value of the raw material. 

Mr. KASSON. May I say to the gentleman from Virginia that the 
witness to whom he refers has a ter capacity for producing refined 
sugar cheaply than any other refiner in America? And one point we 
must bear in mind is that a man of vast capital and vast plant may, by 
having the duty just high enough to enable him to carry on his business, 
crush out all competition and secure to himself a monopoly. Hence I 
submit that such a man is not the only one whose opinion is to be taken 
in a matter of this sort. 

Mr. REED. The gentleman from Virginia I know would not en- 
courage à monopoly of any kind. 

[Here the hammer fell. 

Mr. TUCKER. I would like very much to have a little more time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unanimous 
consent to occupy five minutes more. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. TUCKER. I would not ask this privilege except that I am ad- 
dressing myself, I think, to the practical proposition before the com- 
mittee upon the basis of solid facts. 

Now, if you will make acalculation, as I have done, upon the average 
value of these different classes of sugar for the last eleven years, you 
will find that the rate of ah we have imposed on sugars below No. 
13 is less than 44 per cent. give my table of average values, taken 
from the actual returns of the custom-house officers: 

Average values from 1871 to 1882, inclusive. 
oes hh r VESSE N AE A 
0. 7. 


No. 10. -0450 
No, 13. 0480 
No, 16. . 0506 
No, 20. - 0653 


.0790 
The average values of all classes up to 13°, as given above, is .041. 
The duty we have imposed on these is 1.25 on 75° sugar, and .04 on 
every degree above. On 100° sugar it will be 2.25, The average will 
be 1.75. That duty on the average value of .041 is 42}. 

But I will say 44 per cent. Then 44 per cent. on the average value 
of sugars between 13 and 16, which is 5 cents and a fraction—I will 
say 5.1 cents—would be 2.24. The amendment of the gentlemen from 
Pennsylvania gives 2.50. So that 2.24 would be a compensatory duty 
looking to the duty we have imposed on the raw material already. But 
we give 2.50, which is in excess of what would be a fair compensation. 
And so the rate of duty, 44 per cent., on the average value of all sugars 
between 16 and 20 would be 2.85. I would give 2.90. And 44 per 
cent. on all sugars above 20 would be 3.47. I would give 3.50. 

Now, this bill on the first, instead of 2.50, gives 3 cents; and that 
one-half cent duty comes out of the pocket of the consumer for the 
benefitof the manufacturer, who has his raw material decreased in value 
to him by the reduced duty we have imposed. Why give this excess 
when the equivalent duty, as Mr. Havemeyer Has proved, 2.50 cents, 
is all the protection needed? 

Mr. CALKINS. How does that compare with the report made by the 
gentleman from Virginia in the last Congress? 

Mr. TUCKER. e report made by me in the last Congress, the 
Forty-sixth Congress, did not propose to lower the duty on sugars under 
13° Dutch standard. The duties we im on above 13, con- 
curred in by my honorable friend from Kentucky who sits before me, 
by the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. GIBSON], the late distinguished 
General Garfield, and Senator FRYE, was a little over the amount we 
now propose, and should have been, because the duty on the raw ma- 
terial was not reduced at all. 

Mr. CALKINS. Between No. 7 and No. 13 there was a change made. 

Mr. TUCKER. Therewasachange. We threw them into one class. 

Mr. GIBSON. I desire to call the attention of my friend to one 
thing. I should like to ask the gentleman from Virginia how he de- 
rives the unit of value, and to t to him that in taking the average 
of the rate he loses sight of the that the best article of sugar will 
come in at the lowest rate of duty. 

Mr. TUCKER. Iwill come to that in a moment. Now, Mr. Chair- 
man, I call attention to some other facts which Mr. Theodore Have- 
meyer gave to us three years ago. I give his statement: 

Forinstance: If I were to take this low grade of raw n 
and refine it up to 6 sugar it would cost me 30 or 40 cents a hun- 
dred pounds. But if I were to grade it up to white I should say that the 
expense would be about 80 cents per one hundred DORDA. 
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He afterward stated that to raise the same raw su 
up to refined loaf-sugar, it would cost $1 per one hundred pounds, I 
have since heard it might cost $1.25 to do so. 

With these data let us take an average raw sugar, say 874°. The 
duty on this by action of the House would be 1.75 per pound. 

To raise it to yellow or brown sugar, which is between 13° and 16° 
Dutch standard, will cost,as Mr. Havemeyer states, 30 to 40 cents—say 
40 cents. 

But by your bill you propose to lay a duty of 3 cents on sugars be- 
tween 13° and 16°, that is 1} cents increase of duty over that on the 
raw material, when the cost of raising the raw sugar to a 16° sugar is 
only four-tenths of a cent. This is an excessive increase—2} cents as 
proposed by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE] is ample. 

Again, to raise the same raw sugar to a white that is, as sugar 
between 16° and 20°—costs 80 cents, yet you increase the duty on white 
sugar to 3.40, which is 1.65 in excess of the duty on the raw material, 
to cover a cost of only eight-tenths of a cent. 

Again, to raise the same raw sugar to loaf-sugar costs 1} cents per 
pound, yet you give an increased duty of 2 cents, which more than cov- 
ers it. 

I advert to an opinion of Mr. Eastwich, a sugar refiner, who testified 
at the same time with Mr. Havemeyer before our committee three years 

He said it required sixty-eight hundredths of a cent increase of 
duty over the average duty of the raw material to be laid on an A 
white sugar. 

We have made the average duty on raw sugar 1.75. Add sixty-eight 
hundredths and the duty on A white sugar should be 2.38, and yet this 
bill proposes 3 cents on brownor yellow sugar and 3.40 on the A white. 
These duties are excessive according to this view. 

One other view will close my criticism on these proposed duties on 
sugars over 13°. 

The average duty under existing laws upon raw sugars is 2.50 cents 
per pound. We propose to reduce it to 1.75; that is 30 per cent. re- 
duction. Applying the same rate of reduction to the sugars over 13° 
and we have this result: Present duty on sugar from 13° to 60° 3.40 per 
pound. Take off 30 per cent. and we should have a duty of 2.38 on 
this sugar. This bill proposes 3 cents. I think 2.50sufficient. Pres- 
ent duty on sugar from 16° to 20°, 4.0025. Take off 30 per cent. and the 
proper duty on this sugar would be 2.85. This bill proposes 3.40. I 
think 2.90 enough. Present duty on sugar over 20° BS cents. Take 
off 30 per cent. and we have as the proper duty 3.50. This bill pro- 
poses 3.75. 

Therefore, in every view I can take of it, the duties proposed on the 
consumable sugars over 13° are out of proportion to the reduction on 
the refining sugars. You reduce the price of the raw material which 
benefits the manufacturer, the refiner, and then do not reduce in pro- 
portion the duty on the refined sugars in the interests of the people who 
wish to get the sugars they consume at lower prices by reducing the 
bounty paid to the refiners. 

Mr. KELLEY. I desire to move, and I hope gentlemen will hear me 
before they shout, that the committee do now rise for the purpose of 
limiting debate. 

Mr. TUCKER. Not yet. 

Mr. KELLEY. I do not wish to fix the time until there has been 
some consultation. I am willing to allow a just amount of time. The 
number of applicants on your roll, Mr. I understand increase 
with each speech, and I therefore move the committee rise and fix some 
limit to the debate. 

The motion of Mr. KELLEY was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachu- 
setts, having taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. BURROWS, 
of Michigan, reported that the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 7313) 
to impose duties on foreign imports, and for other purposes, and had 
come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. KELLEY. I move the House resolve itself into Committee of 
the Whole; and pending that motion I move all debate on the pending 

ph embraced from line 1056 to 1059, inclusive, be limited to 
thirty minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman mean to include 
debate on amendments? 

Mr. KELLEY, Yes; and on all amendments thereto. The general 
debate can go on upon the next ph. 

Mr. MORRISON. There ought to be no objection to that. 

Mr. CARLISLE. That is satisfactory. 

Mr. KELLEY. Sugars above No. 20 come in next. My motion only 
embraces the paragraph commencing with line 1056 to 1059, and I move 
that all debate on that paragraph and all amendments thereto be closed 
in thirty minutes. 3 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to make an inquiry. IfI un- 
derstand the proposition of the chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, it is intended to limit the debate on what will be simply the 
key or gauge of this whole sugar business to thirty minutes’ duration, 
because this is a proposition to settle two or three lines in this bill 
e rhm settled will prove to be the measure of the whole sugar 

edule, 


, testing, say, 80°, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is awaiting the question of 
the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. WHITE. I would like to know if the chairman means to cut 
off debate in that way and spend time talking here to no purpose on 
other subjects? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The only reply that the Chair can make 
to the gentleman from Kentucky is that he does not present a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The question is upon the latter part of the motion of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania; that is, to limit all debate upon the clause named 
by him, and all amendments thereto, to thirty minutes. 

The motion to limit debate was agreed to. 

The motion that the House go into Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union was to. 

The House ingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan, in the 


chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. By order of the House all debate upon the para- 
graph beginning with line 1053 to line 1059, inclusive, and all amend- 
ments thereto, is limited to thirty minutes. 

Mr. MACKEY. Mr. Chairman, as one of the Representatives in this 
House from the South who has with one exception voted constantly and 
steadily for the rates of duty recommended by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee for the of proi the industries of Pennsylvania and 
other Northern States, I feel it to be my duty when an attempt is made to 
discriminate against an important Southern industry to raise my voice 
in behalf of that industry. During the debates upon this subject for 
the last three days I have heard the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
BAYNE], the gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIGGS], the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. VAN VoorHIs], the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. BROWNE], and several other Republican Representatives an- 
nounce themselves as opposed to the imposition of a duty upon imported 
sugar. Iam surprised at the position taken by these gentlemen on this 
question; because on every article produced or manufactured in the 
North they have steadily voted to place a protective duty. When it 
comes, however, to protecting one of the great industries of the South 
these gentlemen cease to be protectionists and suddenly abandon all their 
protective theories. The argument advanced by each and every one of 
them is that the amount of sugar produced in this country is not suf- 
ficient to supply the demands of the home consumption; that we pro- 
duce less than one-tenth of the sugar consumed in the United States. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if that be a good ground for the abolition of the 
duty on sugar, then I desire to ask these gentlemen how they can ex- 
plain their votes with regard to the duties on cotton-ties? Every one 
of them—in fact, every Republican who is now opposing the imposition 
of a duty on sugar and favoring the placing of it on the free-list, upon 
the ground we do not produce sufficient for home consumption - voted 
to increase the duties on cotton-ties; and yet at the time they voted to 
more than double the duty on cotton-ties there was not asingle cotton-tie 
manufactured in this country. That is an inconsistency that I do not 
understand. 

Mr. BAYNE. But, my friend, let me interrupt you. We have the 
capacity to produce ten times enough for this country. 

Mr. MACKEY. Whether we have the capacity to do so or not it is 
a fact that at the time you voted to double the duty on cotton-ties we 
were not then man ing a single one. Now we have the capacity 
to produce all the sugar we need, i. 

Mr. BROWNE. Asthe gentleman from South Carolina has referred 
to me by name in that connection, I wish to say to him that I did not 
vote on the cotton-tie question at all. I paired with myself on that 
question. 

Mr. MACKEY. Then my friend dodged the vote on that article. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if these gentlemen will treat sugar as liberally 
as they have treated cotton-ties, that is, if they will double the duty 
on sugar, I will guarantee them that this country will produce more 
than sufficient for our home consumption. 

Mr. WHITE. Will the gentleman state the territory on which he 
will raise it or where it can he produced ? 

Mr. MACKEY. If my friend had been listening to the arguments 
made upon that particular point by some of the gentlemen from Lou- 
isiana and other sugar-producing States and by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] he would have become satisfied that this 
country is abundantly able to produce for home consumption all of 
the sugar that is needed, if you will give sufficient protection to jus- 
tify the investment of more capital in its production. If the same pro- 
tection that you give to other industries in the North is given to the 
production of sugar in the South it will be but a very brief time be- 
fore we will produce in that section of country all that is needed and 
perhaps more than is required for home consumption. 

Mr. WHITE. Butis not that territory subject to frosts and over- 
flow, and are there not difficulties whichareinsurmountablein the way ? 

Mr. MACKEY. None that I am aware of. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Seuth Caro- 
lina has expired. 

Mr. MACKEY. Task consent to be permitted to finish my remarks. 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. MACKEY. Because the Democratic Representatives from Lou- 
isiana and the other sugar-producing States of the South have at every 
stage of this bill voted against protecting theindustriesof othersections 
and have declared that in asking for the imposition of a duty on sugar 
they do so not for the sake of protection, but simply inaccordance with 
the Democratic theory of a tariff for revenue only, some of my Repub- 
lican friends evince, I regret to say, a disposition to take them at their 
word and impose upon sugar a tariff for revenue only and not a rate of 
duty sufficient to protect it. This might be permissible if the Demo- 
crats of the sugar-producing States were the only partiesin interest, but 
it must be remembered that the peoplewho are most interested in the 
imposition of a protective duty on sugar are the colored laborers of that 
section who are engaged in that industry and who, whenever they get 
a chance, vote for Representatives who are Republicans and protection- 
ists. 


Now, one the strongest ments advanced in favor of protection is 
that by the imposition of protective duties the gap between the prices 
of labor in this country and the prices of labor in foreign countries is 
closed up and the American laborer thereby protected trom the com- 
petition of cheap foreign labor. With this object mainly in view our 
friends in the North have demanded, and have thus far in the consid- 
eration of this bill secured, for every interest and on every industry in 
their section a rate of duty sufficient to protect the laborers e in 
those industries from the competition of the cheap labor of European 
countries. In obtaining this result our Northern Republican friends 
have been aided by the votes of the eleven Republican Representatives 
from the South. But for these votes many of the industries of the 
North would have been stricken down by the Democratic free-traders 
in this House and the gap between the price of labor in this country 
and the price of foreign labor swept away. As a matter of justice the 
Republican Representatives from the South demand that to the colored 
laborer of the South the same protection be given that is granted to 
the white laborer of the North, and that on this particular industry 
this House will impose a system of duties that will, in the of 
the distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY], pro- 
tect the wages of the freedmen of Louisiana, Florida, and the sugar- 
growing counties of Texas and Alabama against the competition of the 
labor of the thirty-two countries from which we import sugar and whose 
laborers are slaves or ill-paid and under-fed coolies.’’ 

In connection with this question, Mr. Chairman, I desire to say be- 
fore taking my seat that in the South there is a rapidly growing senti- 
ment in favor of the doctrine of protection. The people there see that 
under a protective tariff the North has grown rich and prosperous and 
they are beginning to realize, now that the interests of the South are 
becoming more diversified year after year, that the same policy if con- 
tinued will bring like p: rity tooursection. If the growth ofsucha 
sentiment be desirable, then let it not be checked by a refusal to give 
adequate protection to one of the great industries of that section in 
which it is said over 400,000 laborers are engaged. The same protec- 
tion that I am now asking for sugar I will ask when the time comes 
for rice, in which the people of South Carolina, Florida, and Georgia are 
largely interested and the cultivation of which they would have to 
abandon without the protection which is now given it. By protecting 
rice and sugar a complete refutation is given to the argument that the 
pct ia interests of the South are not benefited by a protective 
tari 


Mr. TYLER. Mr. Chairman, the report of the Chief of Bureau of 
Statistics shows that the importations of sugar and molasses into this 
country for the last fiscal year were as follows: 


Sugar and molasses. Quantity. Value. 
Drown: GUBR ATA pounds...) 1, 873,546,056 | $83,147,135 
Fw pounds. 79, 6, 830 
S TEES E gallons... 37,116,122 | 10,015,254 
Melada and sirup of sugar-cane. pounds. 10, 345,174 344,755 
Candy and confectiongry........ pounds. 82, 11,708 
Total sugar and molasses (see free of duty) . .. 93, 525, 682 

And that our exports were: 
Sugar and molasses. 


Total sugar and molasses. . 4... 


The revenue derived from customs for the same year amounted to 
$220,410,730,000, of which $50,000,000 were received from the duty on 
ore the present rates being on an average of 2} centsa poundand nearly 

eents ad valorem. 
THE AMERICAN PRODUCT. 


The amount of sugar produced in this country from sugar-cane is 
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estimated at about 11 cent. of the entire quantity consumed. Ac- 
cording to the Census etin on this subject the product in the sugar- 
raising States in the year 1879 was as follows: 


The product in Louisiana is many 


times larger than that of all the 
other States; but her annual crop is not over 8 per cent. of the 1,000,000 
tons annually consumed by the people of this country. 

The Superintendent of the Census has furnished me the following 


statistics as to the ma productof my own State, which, I think, 
is the largest of any State in the Union: 

JJ inert cndichcaspeaneaben bivach siccabloceten E 11, 261, 077 
Mo! TRANE ME O EER A E E YA earn 128, 091 


A special report made by the Commissioner of Agriculture upon the 
subject of the sorghum industry of the country will be of interest in 
this connection: é 

THE SORGHUM-SUGAR INDUSTRY. 


It will, I doubt not, be gratifying to ascertain the extent of the sorghum in- 
dustry in the country; and I have endeavored to arrive at this as far as possible 
by, means of circular addressed to correspondents in every county in the 

nion. I have received imperfect reports from the following States, and I sub- 
mit them in this connection, not as a complete return, but only as indicating to 
a certain degree the extent of the industry: D the season of 1882 twenty- 
four counties in Arkansas have produced 729,500 ons of sirup and no 3 as 
returned; twelve counties in A have produced 520,125 gallons of molasses 
and no sugar; five counties in Dakota have produced 139,648 gallons of molusses 
and no sugar; forty-two counties in Geo: have prod 568,023 gallons of 
molasses and 5,150 pounds of sugar; thirty-five counties in Indiana have pro- 
aeae 618,410 gallons of molasses and no e rp rA counties in Ilinois 

aave 


400 
ties in Minnesota have 2 267,483 —— of molasses and 1 


ve produced 530,100 gallons of mo- 
= Maryland has produced 1,200 


irginia have 
fourteen counties in Wisconsin have 3 231,300 gallons of molasses and 


5,000 pounds of sugar. In all, 12,898, 


of sugar. 

You will observe that this is but a small number of the counties in the States 
enumerated, and that undou some of the best sugar-producing counties 
have been omitted. 

The census of 1880 thus far contains accurate statistics from only four States, 
namely; 


Minnesota. 
South Carolina 


I have recited the above statistics, imperfect as they are, in relation 
to the American products, in order to illustrate how inadequate it is to 
supply the wants of our people; how small it is when compared with |- 


the billions of pounds of forei 
Our entire production is only 
sumption. 

I would do nothing to injure the sugar industries of this country. 
Maple is an article that occupies a place in the market somewhat 
by itself, its price not being regulated by the prices of foreign sugars. 
As a class the farmers of every sugar-producing State in the North pur- 
chase yearly a much larger amount of imported sugar than they pro- 
duce of maple for the market. 

I have only time to present the above statistics and to express the be- 


sugar which we annually consume. 
m one-ninth to one-tenth of our con- 


lief that, while it is not yet safe to place sugar on the free-list, weshould 
reduce the revenue therefrom $25,000,000. 

Mr. MORRISON. Having said all I desire to say on the general 
question of sugar duties, I will confine m; to the amendment of 
the gentleman from Iowa. With all the information I have been able 
to derive from the representatives of the two sides of this question— 
from gentlemen interested differently, some in the refined, others in 
the unrefined sugars, I am led to believe that the committee’s rate of 
3 cents on the first grade above No. 13 Dutch standard is too high; 
that 2}, as proposed by the first amendment, is too low; and that the 
gentleman from Iowa in proposing 2} cents has presented what I be- 
lieve to be the correct and equitable rate on the first or lowest grade of 
refined sugars. At some time, in fact many times, in the few years last 
past I have tried to hear from those professedly skilled in sugar produc- 
tion and sugar refining the right relations of rates of duty on different 
grades or qualities. And from information so derived I believe that 50 
cents per one hundred pounds on the first or lowest grade of refined 
is not too much above the last or highest grade of unrefined, which is 
2.25 cents per pound or $2.25 per hundred, and that the rates on the 
refined should be on the first, $2.75; on the second, $3.25, and on the 
third $3.75 per one hundred pounds. 

I think my friend from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] is mistaken in be- 
lieving that these low: or common brown sugars do not enter at once 
and very extensively without refining into consumption among the great 
masses of the people, at least in some sections of the country. These 
brown are extensively used everywhere for other than table use, 
and in parts of the country they can yet be found upon the tables of 
well-to-do and comfortably living people. This, however, is not soma- 
terial to the question under consideration. ` 

In obtaining necessary revenue we may select subjects or objects of 
taxation. We ought to so select that our tax would be least burden- 
some; and when we take a part of anything taxed we ought to take what 
the tax-payer can easiest do without. 

But, however much we may differ in a tariff policy about revenue or 
protection, I insist that the taxing power may not rightfully be used to 
hinder or embarrass any industry, whether ing, man uring, or 
anyother. If we want a revenue of $100,000 from wheat and flour we 
would put the higher rate proportionally on flour so that the wheat and 
not the flour would be imported and we thus take to ourselves the profit 
of turning the wheat into flour. 

When we put $6 a ton on imported pig-iron, we can not admit at a 
lower rate of duty or admit free man of iron, else we invite 
importation of pig-iron and hinder the manufacturing of pig-iron into 
articles of higher finish. This is a principle, as I understand it, ac- 
cepted by both the advocates of a protective and of a revenue tariff. 
Sugar ranks seventh among our industries. If we would not hinder 
refining, we must fix the rate on refined sufficiently high to pay for 
converting the lower grade or brown sugar into the refined or the higher- 
finished. To do this I have already said $2.75 per hundred or 2} cents 
per pound, as proposed by the gentleman from Iowa, should be adopted 
for the grade from 13 to 16, and 50 cents advance on each higher grade. 

Mr. Chairman, I now desire to say a word in reply to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE]. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. CANDLER. Yesterday the gentleman from Michigan [ Mr. 
HORR] took occasion to make some reference to me personally as defend- 
ing slave labor, which has been repeated by the gentleman from Lon- 
isiana. I have been rather amused during the course of this debate 
while listening to my friend frem Michigan [Mr. Horr], who supports 
extreme ion and is the champion of the great monopolies that 
burden the people of the country, to see how far-fetched some of his 
allusions were on this occasion in order that. he might have an oppor- 
tunity to trot out his little speech in defense of American labor, which we 
have heard so often, particularly when salt, lumber, and copper were 
before us. 

Mr. Chairman, Ishall not attempt to answer either that gentleman or 
the gentleman from Louisiana upon the charge that I defend slavery. I 
shall not be diverted from the plain business statement and considera- 
tion of this question by any flights of fancy or exaggerated phrases that 


736 | are uttered here by the way of buncombe to create a sensation. The 
o4 | fact is, Mr. Chairman, that the gentleman from Michigan does not 


know so much about sugar, I think, as some other gentlemen upon the 
floor; but if any member on either side of the House or the represent- 
atives of any section will proclaim themselves in favor of the highest 
trates of duty, he will be sure to come to their support. 

I stated that this question so far as the production of sugar in Louis- 
iana was concerned was not a question of labor, that the labor in Cuba, 
where we obtain the largest quantity of sugar, was about as expensive 
as the labor in Louisiana. And I wish to say again that what the Louis- 
iana planters have to contend with in competition with Cuba is the 
climate and the soil. Every man knows who is familiar with both that in 
Cuba they can produce more sugar to the acre with less planting of the 
cane than they can in Louisiana. The difficulty with the climate in 
Louisiana is that they have to meet the frosts of the winter that come 
down from the North, from which the Cuban is spared. I wish to say 


to the gentleman from Louisiana it is not the cheaper labor of Cuba 
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you have had to contend with, it has been the climate and the soil and 
the cheating of the last ten years. They have imported into this country 
from the West Indies sugars testing 97 per cent. according to the polar- 
iscope, taking rock-candy as the standard, at the same rate of duty as 
sugars testing 80 per cent. That is what Louisiana has had to contend 
with. In Cuba and Porto Rico, the islands under Spanish control to- 
day, there are the same elements to contend with of confusion and diffi- 
culty with their labor as the South has had to contend with. Three- 
fourths of the labor in Porto Rico and a large portion in Cuba is free 
labor and the emancipation has already It is not a fact that the 
question of labor presents the difficulties the South has to contend with, 
and I shall not be diverted from the real point at issue. 

I wish this House to consider these propositions as they really stand. 
And before I sit down I wish to say to the gentleman from Louisiana 
that when I proposed 35 and 45 per cent. yesterday as an ad valorem 
tariff I presented a proposition which it would be wise in my judgment 
for them to accept. I believe that under this duty honestly collected 
you would stand better than you do underthe old tariff or the proposed 
rates if everything is taken into consideration. 

If you present to the people a confused system for levying duties, if 
you succeed in carrying through this House a rate of duty that im- 
presses the American people that it is too high, you will find a senti- 
ment abroad which will influence legislation at the next session of Con- 
gress to unsettle and put a much lower rate of duty upon sugar and to 
make the business uncertain, harassed again as other branches are and 
have been by the changes suggested. 

Mr. Chairman, I have one thing more tosay. It is rather amusing 
here under the discussion of the tariff to see what strange associations 


come together. 
[Mr. Horr] 
een 


1883. 


Just consider the idea of the gentleman from Michigan 
and my friend from Texas [Mr. REAGAN] and the disti 
tleman, member of the Committee on Ways and Means, from Illinois 
[Mr. Morrison] standing before this House, patting each other on the 
back, encouraging an extreme rate of duty on a prime necessity of life, 
which duty will be a burden upon every mechanic and every laboring 
man in the country. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I have sought the floor simply for the 
purpose of having printed in the RECORD certain resolutions which 
were adopted on Saturday last by a mass-meeting of citizens of Bir- 
mingham, Alabama. The resolutions are as follows: 

Whereas the State of Alabama has just entered upon a career of industrial 
activity hitherto unknown in its history, and the development of her coal and 
iron industries is opening up new and varied fields of labor to the American 
miner and mechanic; and 

Whereas the policy of this Government for the pan twenty 5 has been to 
protect its workingmen by fostering industries which pay us r and higher 
wa than are paid by foreign manufacturers to their ring men; and 

hereas we feel a deep interest in the pending tariff legislation and the con- 
tinuation of that Ponor grat will guarantee the American workman remune- 
rative wages for his r; and 

Whereas the delay of Congress to pass a tariff bill has already had a damag- 
ing effect upon the manufacturing industries of this country by the closing of 
mills and factories and throwing thousands of workingmen out of employment, 
aot the want of action is likely to still more seriously affect these interests; 
an 

Whereas Congress at its last session established a commission which was re- 
quired to revise the tariff, and said commission has accomplished its work and 
9 to that body: Now, therefore, 

e it resol ved, That we, the citizens of 1 in mass- meeting assembled, 
do most earnestly urge upon our Senators and Representatives from this State 
the necessity of immediate action upon the tariff, and the passage of the Tariff 
Commission bill or some similar bill which will give ample and adequate pro- 
tection to American industries and workingmen. 

Be it further resolved, That a copy of this memorial be sent to each of the Sen- 
ators and Representatives from this State, with the request that the same be 
presented to Congress. 


The report of the committee was adopted, and memorial ordered to be printed 
in the Daily Age and the Labor Tribune, and a copy of the same to be sentto 
each member of Congress from this State, with a request that our Representa- 
tive, Hon. G. W. Hewrrr, present the same to Congress. 

Mr. WHITE. I stated a ſe moments ago, when the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. MACKEY] was addressing the House, that I did 
not believe Louisiana was adapted to the growing of sugar. I have come 
to that conclusion partly from personal observation and partly from a 
study of that State. 

We find in 1861 that the value of the crop of sugar grown in the 
United States, which was produced chiefly in Florida, Louisiana, and 
Texas, at $75 per hogshead, amounted to a little over $17,000,000. In 
1881 the entire cropof sugar raised in this country, valued at $75 a hogs- 
head, amounted again to but a little over $16,000,000. The amount of 
sugar imported into this country in 1882 was valued at $139,500,000. 

Serving as I have done on the Committee on Commerce, I have learned 
a great deal about the State of Louisiana. It is subject to disastrous 
floods which destroy the sugar plantations. And I have learned from 
observation in the Teche country in Louisiana, which is one of the chief 
sugar-growing regions of that State, that the sugar-cane is subject to 
destruction by frost. 

Now, it is utterly impossible for us to build up a sugar industry in 
this country which will supply the demands of the people of the country. 
We are to-day over 52,000,000 of people; in twenty years there will be 
nearly 100,000,000 of people in this country. We grew no more sugar 
Jast year than we did twenty years ago. 
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Now, is it right and fair to impose a tax on the people of this coun- 
try on the $139,000,000 worth of which they import for the pur- 
of enabling the people of Louisiana, Texas, and Florida to grow 
17,000,000 worth of sugar? And last year we appropriated $5,000,000 
to protect the people of Louisiana chiefly from the floods of the Missis- 
sippi River. In my opinion that money might as well have been thrown 
into a sink-hole; it will not protect them. 

We will see in Louisiana this year and we will see next year and we 
will see for the next twenty years no more increase in the production 
of sugar, in my humble judgment, than we have seen in the last twenty 
years. Why? Because there is only a small portion of that State 
where the soil is adapted to the growth of sugar, and that portion of 
the State is subject to overflow from floods and is not exempt from the 
destruction of its crops by frost. : 

It would be infinitely better to have free sugar and then give 5 cents 
a pound bounty to the men who raise sugar in this country than it 
would be to protect the monopolists not only of Louisiana, but the 
refining monopolists of the East. 

Mr. DUNNELL. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. PARKER. I ask a minute to have something read from the 
Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. DUNNELL. Five minutes’ time is all that I have. 

Mr. PARKER. Will the gentleman allow me a minute or a minute 
and a half? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will endeavor to give the gentleman 
time later. The Chair now recognizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. DUNNELL], and will afterward recognize the gentleman from 
Towa [Mr. Kasson]. 

Mr. DUNNELL. Ihave been surprised that the House in Commit- 
tee of the Whole has so well kept up its interest to this hour in the 
pending bill, with the overshadowing fact upon it that the bill has no 
earthly chance of a passage. We have been debating the provisions of 
the bill and at the same time substantially admitting that it would 
not have a passage. 

We have now reached a provision in the bill which to me has been 
of very great interest, because I have believed that in this clause we 
were to find some relief to the people. This paragraph of the bill does 
provide a reduction of about $11,000,000, The very men, however, 
who advocate the passage of the bill and urge that it ought to pass, be- 
cause it secures that much of reduction of taxes on the people of the 
country, are themselves admitting, in committee and out of committee, 
here and elsewhere, that the bill is not to be passed at this session of 
Congress. 
Mr. McKINLEY. I deny that. 

Mr. DUNNELL. I have the floor. 

Mr. MCKINLEY. So far as I am concerned, I deny that. 

Mr. DUNNELL. The next few days will verify the truthfulness of 
my statement. 

In the last session of Congress it was admitted by everybody on either 
side of the House that the present tariff, now nearly twenty years old, 
ought to undergo a radical revision. Gentlemen on this side of the 
House who urged the appointment of a Tariff Commission announced 
that the tariff needed a revision. I saw then clearly, as I thought, that 
the appointment of a Tariff Commission meant what is to be a fact in 
the history of the Forty-seventh Congress. 

Now, what we ought to have done in the first session of this Congress 
was not done, but was turned over to the Tariff Commission. We are 
now within a few days of a final adjournment of this Congress; one- 
third of this large and voluminous bill has been passed over. Every- 
body is pressed with the conviction that this bill can never pass. ‘The 
country demands its and yet we are standing here to-day de- 
bating this clause and that clause, while at the same time we are bound 
to admit that the present tariff will get no revision. 

We have here in this bill pointed out to us the ways and means by 
which the people are to be relieved from burdens: $11,000,000 from 
sugar, with a reduction upon steel and iron. Poor as this bill is, un- 
po gen ore as it is, it would if passed relieve the people of $20,000,000 
0 en. 

Let this bill can not pass; it is utterly beyond the expectation of its 
most sanguine friends that it will pass. We have been deluding our- 
selves, we have been deluding the country, we have been unsettling the 
great business interests of the country, while the fiat has gone forth that 
this bill shall not pass this Congress. Already the steps have been taken 
to pass through this House next Monday an internal- revenue bill, taking 
from capital the burden which by a proper revision of the tariff should 
be taken from labor. 

Therefore, we are here debating the bill, dishonoring ourselves as a 
dominant party on this side of the House, and dishonoring Congress in 


its treatment of the people. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. KASSON. Mr. i if debate had been limited to the 
clauses of this bill involving y business questions we should have 


finished the bill before this 
made at the opening and asked to 
debate, except one speech on 
desiring to treat this bill in all its 


y’s light dawned. The offer which I 
have accepted, to waive all general 
each side, showed at least my sincerity in 

business relations purely as a busi- 
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ness bill. It is not on this side of the House that the responsibility 
rests of opening and continuing the theoretical debate upon 

propositions imposing rates of duty. I have myself, as the committee 
knows, seldom taken the floor in debate, and then only on some sub- 


stantial amendment. 

On this particular amendment the whole matter is to be determined 
by the solution of a single question: Is the relation between 
the duty on refined sugar and the duty upon what ively is the raw 


material a proper relation? 

The duty proposed in the committee’s bill on the higher grades of 
sugar is admitted, and by ee ee eee who demand the protection 
of these grades, including informed gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. eee to be too high. But, in the case of Demarara 
refined sugar, for exam 8 costs 54 cents per pound and upward, 
a duty of 24 cents would a less ad valorem protection than is put 
upon the raw sugar. In other words, it would give a bounty to the 
foreigner to refine the sugar which by the other clause we propose shall 
be imported into this country, unrefined, at the same rate. 

Two and three-fourths cents a pound, as proposed by my amendment, 
is as nearly the equivalent of the duty im upon the raw material 
as can properly be adjusted. This proposition is indorsed by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. CANDLER], who is perhaps best quali- 
fied to in the refining interest, and is indorsed by my friend from 
Illinois [Mr. Morrison], who, as a member of the Ways and Means 
Committee, has, as well as myself, looked into this question. I believe 
it to be the just relative rate upon refined sugar. 

I shall, when the time comes, withdraw my amendment that the vote 
may be taken upon the popon for 2} cents, which I hope will not 
be adopted. If it should not be I shall then renew my amendment pro- 
posing 2} cents. 

In the short time remaining I wish to say a word or two in answer 
to my colleague on the committee, the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
DUNNELL]. 

I belong to that class of Republican Representatives who believed 
that no tariff bill should pass at any session of upon which the 
people were not fairly consulted. I belong to those who thought the 
vast interests of this country involved in manufactures had a right to 
be heard before the proposition was submitted to strike down and utterly 
destroy or to seriously modify and affect those vast interests upon which 
all other interests to a great extent depend. 

I advocated the Tariff Commission in order to bring this House in con- 
tact with the people by going where the interests were and not leaving 
lobbyists and agents to give information to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. That commission was appointed in pursuance of a bill which 
passed this House by a vote of nearly two-thirds. The report of the 
commission was made. The Committee on Ways and Means took it as a 
basis of their action. They made the modifications they deemed necessary 
as promptly as possible, and brought the bill into the House. My friend 
from Minnesota [Mr. DUNNELL] has not been present with us, as Isub- 
mit he ought to have been, to facilitate that examination. [Applause 
_ on the Republican side. ] 

The bill being now dle the House and the discussion having al- 
ready been so extended, I would be glad to see debate closed. I would 
close it now on ev ing but amendments. I want a bill passed. I 
want $50,000,000 of taxation taken off, if possible, and gentlemen stand 
obstructing it for two reasons—— 

Mr. MORRISON. If you will give us a bill a 20 per cent. 
reduction upon present rates, conceded by the Tariff Commission to be 
just, you can pass your bill before night with our assistance. 

Mr. KASSON. I will vote now to take the bill out of committee 
and report it to the House. 

Mr. GIBSON. Would the gentleman be willing to accept, upon this 
entire tariff bill, the same rate of reduction which the Committee on 
Ways and Means has proposed upon sugar ? 

Mr. KASSON. I would if we could assume that the existing rates 
upon other articles are adjusted on the same basis with the sugar duties. 

The CHAIRMAN. By order of the House debate is now closed. 

Mr. ATHERTON. I submit that there ought to be an opportunity 
allowed on our side to answer the speech which has just been made. 

Mr. HASKELL. I rise to make a privileged motion, and I wish to 
see what gentlemen of the House are in fault in the matter of passing 
this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is not in order. 

Mr. HASKELL. I move this committee do now rise. 

Mr. KASSON. And report the bill to the House. 

Mr. CARLISLE. The gentleman from Kansas knows that is not a 
privileged motion. 

Mr. HASKELL. I make the motion that the committee rise, and we 
will see whether it is a privileged motion or not. 

Mr. ATHERTON. We will see whether you can shut us off in that 
way. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee y rose; and the S 


er having resumed 
the chair, Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan, 


that the Committee of 


the Whole House on the state of the Union had had under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 7313) to impose duties on foreign imports, and for 
other purposes, and had come to no resolution thereon. 
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Mr. HASKELL. I now movethe House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole for the further of the tariff bill; and 
that motion I move all debate on the section of the 

bill all amendments thereto be closed in one hour, and on that mo- 
tion I demand the previous question. [Mr. CARLISLE rose. Cries of 


Vote!“ on the blican side.] My motion is to close debate on the 
pending section, including all schedules of the bill. [Applause on the 
lican side.] 
Mr. RANDALL. I rise to a point of order. 


Mr. TUCKER. I rise to a parliamentary 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from e state his 
point of order. 

Mr. RANDALL. The point I desire to submit is that gentlemen 
must take their seats and we must have order. 

The SPEAKER. Gentlemen will resume their seats. The Chair 
can only hear one member at a time. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I rise to a point of order, I make the point 

the motion of the gentleman from Kansas that this House can 
not close debate on phs not yet reached and which have not yet 
been read. We are willing by unanimous consent to accept his propo- 
sition on this schedule.. 

Mr. RANDALL. That is reasonable. 

Der BAYNE. Not very. That is the very thing you all want over 
ere. 

The SPEAKER. The motion of the gentleman from Kansas is that 
all debate on the pending section and all amendments thereto be limited 
toonehour. The gentleman from Kentucky makes the point that the 
motion is not in order, and the Chair will the gentleman briefly 
if he desires. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Mr. Speaker, under the rules of this House which 
have prevailed ever since this House was organized, so far as I know, 
the representatives of the people have a right to have all bills proposing 
to impose a tax or to make appropriations of money read by clauses an 
each clause considered on itsown merits. By the practice of the House 
the gentleman in charge of the bill has a right to move the committee 
rise and close debate on a pending paragraph and amendments thereto, 
but there is no rule or practice of this House by which the House can 
close debate or out off amendments to clauses not yet read or considered 
by the committee. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to state that there is no propo- 
sition to cut off amendments, because if such proposition were made the 
Chair would at onee declare it to be out of order. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I thought such a proposition was made. 

The SPEAKER. Ifany such proposition has been made, let it be 
understood at once. 

Mr. KASSON. There is no such proposition made. 

TheSPEAKER. It is unnecessary, therefore, to debate a proposition 
not before the House. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Let the Reporter read the proposi - 
tion made by the gentleman from Kansas. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state the proposition made by the 
gentleman from Kansas, as he understands it. It is to limit debate on 
the pending section of the bill and all amendments thereto to one hour. 
No proposition, the Chair understands, is involved to cut off amend- 
ments. 

Mr. HASKELL. Certainly not. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky will now be heard 
on his point of order. 

Mr. HASKELL. Before the gentleman from Kentucky proceeds I 
wish to call the attention of the Chair to the fact that I have Le the 
previous question on my motion. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. That makes no difference. 

The SPEAKER. That will be taken care of in time. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. Let me ask the gentleman from Kan- 
sas a question. 

Mr. HASKELL. Certainly. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. I ask the gentleman from Kansas 
what he means by the present section? 

Mr. HASKELL. I mean as the present section everything remain- 
ing, which includes the schedules of the bill. 

Mr. ATHERTON, That includes substantially the whole bill. 

Mr. HASKELL. All that is embraced in this seetion of the bill. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I rise to make a parliamentary inquiry. I 
wish to ask the gentleman from Kansas whether, if his motion be 
agreed to, all debate upon the bill itself and upon amendments thereto 
will not be cut off—upon the whole bill absolutely and entirely all 
that is now left of it? 

Mr. HASKELL. My motion contemplates cutting off debate upon 
all the schedules of the bill down to the free-list. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I ask the gentleman from Kansas to tell me if 
that motion does not embrace all of these schedules of dutiable arti- 
cles? His motion, as I understand it, is to cut off all debate upon this 
section, and I want him to answer and tell this Honse, for schedules 
mean ing, whether the effect of that motion if adopted will not be 
to preclude all further debate upon the remainder of the bill. 

Mr. HASKELL. That is not my understanding. The motion was 
made with the understanding in my own mind, and the Speaker will 
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rule thereon, that the pending section includes all the schedules of 
dutiable articles in the bill, or the schedules levying duties, down to 
the section which embraces the free-list. And that is the motion I in- 
tended to make, to cut off debate on that of the bill embraced in 
the remainder of this section, from theschedule where we are now to the 
end of the schedules. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. And what else? 

Mr. HASKELL. To the end of the schedule imposing duties down 
to the free-list. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. We understand it now. 

Mr. SPARKS. It means all there is of the bill down to page 81. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Now, Mr. Speaker, I desire to read clause 5 of 
Rule XXIII: 


When general debate is closed by order of the House, any member shall be 
allowed five minutes to explain 8 he may offer, after which the 
member who shall first obtain the r shall be allowed to speak five minutesin 
opposition to it, and there shall be no further debate thereon; but the same priv- 
lege of debate shall be allowed in favor of and against any amendment that may 
be offered to an amendment; and neither an amendment nor an amendment to 
an amendment shall be withdrawn by the mover thereof unless by the unani- 
mous consent of the committee. 


That is qualified by the following clause of the rule: 

The House may, by the vote of a majority of the members present, at any time 
after the five minutes’ debate has n upon proposed amendments to any sec- 
tion or ph tou bill, close all debate upon such section or h or, at 
its election, upon the pen amendments only; but this shall not preclude fur- 
ther amendment, to be deci: without debate. 

We have invariably treated each separate and distinct clause of an 
appropriation or revenue bill as a paragraph; we have proceeded upon 
that rule throughout the whole of the consideration of this bill, even up 
to the very moment when the gentleman from Kansas submitted his 
motion that the committee rise. 

His proposition now is to do what has never yet been done or at- 
tempted to be done in this House since the organization of this Gov- 
ernment, so far as know; that is to go forward from the stage to which 
the House has arrived and close debate upon paragraphs and clauses 
and subjects not yet reached, not yet read, or considered in any man- 
ner by the House, and to which no amendments have as yet been offered. 
And if the gentleman from Kansas can cite a single instance in the his- 
tory of this body where such a motion as that has ever been enter- 
tained I shall have nothing more to say. The gentleman knows that 
no such proposition can be entertained by the Chair under the rules of 
the House. He knows that when we had under consideration in the 
last Congress the river and harbor appropriation bill which consumed 
a great deal of time, a bill which everybody was anxious to reach, 
where all of the various’ expedients which are admissible under the 
rules were resorted to, with a view of taking it from the committee 
and bringing it into the 3 must remember that with all of the 
anxiety that prevailed to get that bill passed no gentleman upon this 
floor ever ventured to offer such a proposition as he now submits. 

Mr. Speaker, so far as I am individually concerned I am entirely 
willing that the House shall vote upon the pending bill at the earliest 
possible moment; but there are pono in it which I am satisfied 
that the gentleman from Kansas hi would not be willing to sup- 
port as they now stand. It is due to ourselves, it is due to the people 
whom we represent upon the floor of this House, that we should have 
at least the poor opportunity of offering and discussing what we believe 
to be proper amendments under the five-minute rule. The gentleman 
knows that the bill now under consideration will not pass this House, 
or this Congress. He knows that even if it were to pass this House 
to-day it would not pass the Senate and become a law. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. I make the point of order on the 
motion 

The SPEAKER. The point of order is already pending. 

Mr. HASKELL. Idesire, Mr. Speaker, to make reply to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. I plant myself on thismotion upon the fair face 
of the rules of this House. I understand perfectly well that it has been 
the habit of this committee to close debate upon the paragraphs of a 
bill as we reach them. I understand perfectly well that this commit- 
tee has only desired to close debate h by paragraph; but I also 
understand perfectly well from the law which governs our action that 
we have the power here to close it upon a paragraph as we have done, 
or upon a section as I now propose that we shall do. I myself 
upon the Jaw of the House. In the consideration of the Army bill dur- 
ing the last session of Congress we considered sections of that bill in 
paragraphs—— 

Mr. CARLISLE. Not before they were read. 

Mr. HASKELL. It has been customary for the committee to con- 
sider bills by paragraphs at times and by sections at times. The rule 
ovens that we shall have that privilege. Listen to its plain 

anguage: 

‘The House may, by the vote of a majority of the members present, at any time 
after the five minutes’ 

8 tes’ debate has begun upon proposed amendments to any sec- 

Not a word of qualification; not a word of limitation. The fivemin- 
utes’ debate has on the pending section of the bill under the pre- 


cise and ungualifi N 
Mr. CARLISLE. W. gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 


tion? 


Mr. HASKELL. Let me read this through and then I will. 

At any time after the five minutes’ debate has proposed amend- 
ments toany or paragraph to a bill, close all de! upon such section or 
paragraph, or at its election 

The election of the House 


upon the 36 only; but this shall not preclude further amend- 
ments to without debate. 

My motion cuts off no amendment; deprives the committee of no 
right. There is no word in the rule concerning reading. There is no 
word in the rule ifying the power of the House to cut off debate in 
the precise manner I have indicated. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Does the gentleman from Kansas mean to say that 
the House can cut off debate upon a proposition before even it has been 
read? If so, then he might have moved at the very first amendment 
when we entered upon the consideration of the bill in Committee of the 
Whole that the committee rise, and then have moved to cut off debate 
on the entire section. One word further. The rule says section or 
paragraph;’’ because, of course, asweall know, we sometimes consider 
the bill by sections as they are numbered in the bill; at othertimes by 
paragraphs; and the whole p of the rule was to enable the House 
to stop debate upon a section w we were considering the bill by sec- 
tions or upon a paragraph where we were considering the bill by para- 
graphs. That is all there is of it. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. HASKELL. I have not concluded. The gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. CARLISLE] has clearly set forth the power of the House to 
close debate upon a 2 or a section. That is all. We have the 
power to consider this bill by paragraphs. We have the power to con- 
sider it by sections. We have the power to consider it by pages. We 
have the power to consider it in any way we choose. But over and 
above all, by the plain law that any common man can read as he runs, 
we are given the power, after the five minutes’ debate has commenced 
upon a section or paragraph, to close debate; and I have made a proper 
and parliamentary motion. 

Mr. BLACKBURN rose. 

Mr. REAGAN. Will the gentleman from Kansas allow me to ask 
him a question ? 

Mr. HASKELL, Yes, sir. rY. 

Mr. REAGAN. Has the gentleman ever known an appropriation 
bill in his experience of eight years here to be considered by sections or 
in any other way than by independent paragraphs? 

Mr. HASKELL. I have known innumerable instances. I do not 
care, however, at this time to confuse the House with any citation of 
precedents whatever in the face of a law about which no common- 
minded man can have any dispute. 

Mr. ATHERTON. I would like to ask the gentleman from Kansas 
a question. 

TheSPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN] 
has been recognized. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I trust the gentleman from Kansas has gotten 


Mr. HASKELL. Another word in conclusion. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understood the gentleman from Kansas 
had concluded his remarks. 

Mr. HASKELL, I was answering a question. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I suppose the gentleman from Kansas is en- 
titled to the floor to the exclusion of everybody else when he wants it. 

Mr. HASKELL. Ihave not yielded the floor. I have been inter- 
rupted by questions to which I have been replying. 

I understand this motion is not one made every day, but the great 
emergency that now rests upon this House [derisive laughter on the 
Democratic side] is not one that occurs everyday. Wehavebeen chal- 
lenged by men on the other side that we have been derelict in our 
duty—— aS 

Me BLACKBURN. I rise to a question of order. I do not under- 
stand that the gentleman’s argument is one on the point of order 

Mr. HASKELL. And we decided we would put this matter to the 
test now and here. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I made the point of order that the gentleman 
from Kansas was not di the point of order, for which I do not 
blame him, for in the paucity of his information as to parliamentary 
law I am not surprised that he wanders away from it. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to come to the point of order that is pend- 
ing. The gentleman from Kansas need not apologize for failure to cite 
precedents. Neither he nor any other man here or elsewhere can stie 


out a search warrant and find a precedent for the motion he makes. 


There never was a revenue bill or an appropriation bill considered 
in this House where it was ever attempted to close debate except upon 
the subject-matter which had already been considered in the Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. And read. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Now, the gentleman says under the rule he has 
the right to make this motion and leave the section for amend- 


0 
ment, but not for debate. Teall Sob utieintes Of Aisha, Honre to ibe Te 
sult of that motion, if it be adopted. We are, I believe, on page 44 of 
this bill. The motion is to close debate upon the pending section. If 
that be done not a member of this House is to he permitted to open his 
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mouth until you reach the middle of page 104. The next section is on 
page 104, section 2; and you are to pass sixty pages of this bill, gagging 
the members of the House and refusing to allow a solitary word to be 
uttered until you reach section 2 on page 104 of the bill. 

I wish to call the attention of the Chair to the fact that when you 
have skipped 60 pages of this bill by means of one arbitrary motion, 
you may renew the motion and skip the rest of the bill. The gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. KAsson] brought in a proposition the other day, 
more than a week ago, and had it referred to the Committee on Rules, 
which would enable you to put a close to debate whenever you want 
to. Why has that proposition not been called up? If you mean to 
silence discussion, if you mean to refuse to the Representatives of the 
American people the right to debate a revenue and a tariff bill, why do 
you not follow up your own challenge, bring up that proposition in the 
Committee on Rules, report it to the House, and let it be considered and 
determined? You have notdared to doit. We challenge no contest, 
but we stand ready to meet it. The Committee on Rules has never been 
summoned at all to consider that proposition. 

Mr. KELLEY. Will the gentleman yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. RANDALL. Do not yield. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I can not yield. I want to call the attention 
of the House to the result which is to ensue if the Chair shall rule this 
motion in order and the House shall adopt it by its vote. You will 
have simply refused to any and each and all of us the right to be heard 
on any matter embraced in this bill from page 44 to page 104; and a 
renewal of the motion will carry you through the bill. 

Mr. HASKELL. You can amend every line. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. You may succeed in thus gagging the House, 
but you can not the American people, and you shall not 6515 their 
Representatives without a protest being made before you do this thing 
after a fashion which is more adroit than it is either honorable or manly. 
I will now yield to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. HAMMOND]. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think that in discussing a point 
of order any gentleman has a right to discuss it for one hour. 

Mr. BLACKBURN, In the discretion of the Chair. 

TheSPEAKER. The discussion proceeds in the discretion of the 
Chair. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. Will the Speaker permit me—— 

The SPEAKER. The 8 will certainly be given an opportu- 
nity to be heard, but the ir will alternate sides in recognizing mem- 
hers. 

Mr. KELLEY. I understood the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
BLACKBURN] to say that this proposition was entirely unprecedented; 
that no such motion had ever been made on a revenue bill. Why, sir, 
within my Congressional experience precisely this motion was made and 
it prevailed. 

Ir. SPRINGER. When? 

Mr. KELLEY. In the Forty-third Congress. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Cite the case. 

Mr. KELLEY. When the honorable gentleman, Mr. Dawes, of 
Massachusetts, presided over the Committee on Ways and Means, and 
when dilatory Proceedings were being not being disposed to allow 
his bill to be nibbled to death by pismires or kicked to death by grass- 


hoppers? — ter. ] 
All of which is quoted. 


[Laugh 
Mr. BLACKBURN. 
Mr. KELLEY. As the Nestor of the House had complained con- 
cerning the treatment of his bill ‘ 

Mr. ATHERTON. That is very classic. 

Mr. KELLEY. He moved to limit debate to a certain hour, and the 
motion after a severe contest prevailed, and a large portion of the bill 
was considered without discussion but open to amendment. I think 
my friend from New York [Mr. Cox] will remember that case. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I can not recall it. Youshould bring forth 
the authority. Where is your authority? I will acknowledge it when 
I see that. f 

Mr. KELLEY. The authority will be found in that volume of the 
Globe which contains the discussions on the tariff bill under the chair- 
manship of Mr. DAWES. It was in the Forty-third Congress and toward 
the close of the session. So the motion of the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. HASKELL] is not without precedent. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 

KELLEY] say that either in that or in any other instance the right of 
debate was denied to the House upon the subject-matter of a revenue 
bill which never had been read to the House? 
Mr. KELLEY. I say this: that in that case as in this the first read- 
ing of the bill had been di with. And I say that when the 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means found himself utterly 
unable to make progress, except by closing debate on almost every prop- 
osition by going into the House and there ing an order to limit de- 
bate, he moved that all debate on the bill should cease at a given hour, 
and it did cease, while yet section after section of the bill remained to 
be read and considered. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania let me 
ask him this question? I am willing to trust his own sense of fairness. 
I submit to him this question in good faith: Does he believe it to be 
cautious or prudent or wise to refuse to this House the right of debate 
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upon matters involved in a tariff bill which has never yet been reported 
or read to the House? 

Mr. KELLEY. I rose and obtained the floor to answer the gentle- 
man’s very positive assertion that no precedent could be found for this 
motion. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. And I have to say that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania has produced no authority, and I still deny that there is 
a precedent or ever was one. 

Mr. KELLEY. The records of the House will show it. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Produce the record. 
= Mr. HASKELL. Suppose you leave that to the Speaker of the 

ouse. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Iam willing to leave it to him. 

Mr. HASKELL. So am I. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania allow me 
to cite the precedents on that subject contained in the Digest? 

Mr. K I have surrendered the floor. I took it to answer 
the gentleman’s challenge for a precedent, and having given it I sur- 
render the floor. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. And has produced no evidence—no record. 

Mr. KELLEY. I will do so. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I have had nothing to 
do with the passion which begot this motion; nor do I care to discuss 
whether the charge of which the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. HAs- 
KELL] complains came from this side of the House or the other; nor 
do I care to inquire who has wasted most time in this discussion or 
most obstructed this bill, that side of the House or this side. Upon 
that question the country knows the facts and will form its own opinion. 
I seg only, if I can, to aid the Chair in the decision it is about to 
make. 

I will not undertake to reply to the precedent cited by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY]. Ineversawit. I never heard 
of it before. But I think every ee de will say that if there be such a 
precedent it ought never to be followed. It was revolutionary. Any rul- 
ing of any Speaker, any action of any House, which would pass a tariff 
bill without the right of discussing amendments on each and every 
paragraph if demanded, is revolutionary. If I wished only to damn 
your party I would pray that you would follow that precedent to-day. 

But I have risen to call attention to the fact that during the consid- 
eration of this very bill this question has been practically decided. I 
might say it has been decided several times. ButI call attention more 
particularly to the fact that on the 7th of the present month a motion 
was made by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANDERSON] to place 
one section containing several paragraphs in front of another, to make 
the Senate section of paragraphs practically the section of paragraphs of 
the House before it was discussed by sections and before it was read by 
paragraphs. A point of order wasraised, and on that there was a differ- 
ence of opinion, not upon the proposition now under discussion, but upon 
how the motion was offered and its consequences, the other side con- 
tending that it was offered as a substitute. I will read a portion of 
that discussion. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. ROBINSON] 
made this remark: 

A tax bill, as the rules and Manual tell us, is to be considered by clauses. Tho 
Chair wants to keep that particularly in mind, because it is the key to the whole 
question. By clauses we consider this bill, and no doubt we have the right to 
go on and consider the clauses which come through this whole 


schedule of metals. 
I need not argue the point; but undoubtedly there is abundant relief. 


The Chairman of the Committee of the Whole, when he came to de- 
cide the question, said: i 
The Chair will state in reference to this matter that in the D; of the Rules 
and Practice in committee it is provided that 15 1 on, tariff, and 
tax bills shall be considered by clauses. That been the universal practice of 
the committee, and the Chair is informed that that was the old rule. 
The Committee of the Whole are now considering lines 616 to 621, inclusive, as 
u paragraph. Now, any substitute for or any amendment to that paragraph would 


clearly be in order. 

The gentleman from Kansas[Mr. ANDERSON] offers a proposition which is not 
in the nature of an amendment to the paragraphatall. It is not an amendment 
to nor a substitute for the paragraph, but is an independent proposition. The 

hair can not be blind to the fact that the amendment in su isasubstitute 
for the entire schedule. And without passing upon the question whether such 
a substitute will be in order or not when this schedule is completed, the Chair is 
clearly of the opinion that it is not under the guise of an amendment in order at 
this time to be voted upon. Thecommittee has the right in the first instance to 
perfect the original text of the bill before any substitute is voted upon. The Chair 
therefore sustains the point of order. 


There was a declaration that we could not do that thing, because this 
tariff bill had to be considered by clauses; that each clause must be 
read by itself, under the right of each member to try to amend it when 
read, and the right of each member to discuss his amendment. 

I have read from the discussion on that question because the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. ROBINSON] is known as a gentleman of 
probity and integrity, and a good judge of the rules of the House. 
He and I differed on that day, not upon the question under discussion. 
because I then thought that although the proposition of the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. ANDERSON] could come in, all would have to be read 
by clauses, subject to amendment and debate; that it was not a substi- 
tute. But the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. ROBINSON] and 
the Chairman of the Committee of the Whole [Mr. Burrows, of Michi- 
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gan] then held that because the proposition in spirit would destroy 
the right of amendment and the right of discussion by clauses it could 
not be offered as a whole. 

Mr. Speaker, as I remarked when I this motion is prom 
by an outburst of passion. It is beneath the dignity of this House to 
do business in that way. If it can be done by brute force, let it be 
done that way, but even that will not speed the of your bill. 
Can not 10,000 amendments be proposed as easily as one? Can not 
10,000 votes be had as easily as one? 

Mr. HASKELL. May I ask the gentleman a question ? 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. ey 

Mr. HASKELL. Does the gentleman from Georgia propose to state 
to the House and the country that 10,000 amendments will be offered ? 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. I say for myself, and as one of the 
Representatives of the people, I would stand in proper person, and, if I 
could, would make a million motions to amend to defeat such an out- 
rage. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Let any man tell me that 
we shall be gagged; that when you propose to tax the people who have 
voted for us to represent them, we shall not even speak upon the 
question to protest the wrong, and I would die before he should 

rpetrate such a wrong if I could defeat it by persevering resistance. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I believe that this proposition is the 
outgrowth of a moment of excitement. I know it does not spring from 
the deliberations of any committee in this House. And I am further 
of the opinion that when calmer and cooler heads and judgment pre- 
vail it will be conceded that it is not a step in the right direction. 

I have stood here and voted against every motion which bore the 
semblance of or which the other side alleged was for the purpose of 
delay. In view of that fact, and while there may be crimination and 
recrimination on the respective sides of the House, I want to say, with- 
out a particle of purpose to offend, that the impression has been made 
on my mind within the past week "that the other side was not pushing 
this bill in a manner to secure its ultimate passage in this House. 
[Cries of Oh!“ on the Republican side.] 

In view of those facts, then, Mr. Speaker, I consider this proposition 
is a most unreasonable one, and all the more so when it is made in the 
face of a conciliatory offer from the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
CARLISLE] that by unanimous consent debate shall be closed on the 
present schedule. 

Mr. CARLISLE. That it shall be closed in twenty minutes on the 
present schedule. 

Mr. RANDALL. If the object of the other side is not to push this 
side into a condition of obstruction they must, and I beg they will, 
hesitate, or else we might assume that position. [Cries of Go on! » 
on the Republican side. ] 

The SPEAKER. The Chair feels bound to say the question now be- 
fore the House is a question of order, and not a question relating to the 
propriety or impropriety of limiting debate. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I should like to say 
something before the point of order is decided. Ido not believe this 
motion to be in order, and I do not think it would be a safe practice for 
the House of Representatives to entertain any such motion in the pres- 
ent stage of the business, and feeling that conviction sure, I can not 
allow myself to sit still and not express my view of the matter. 

Itis true, under the rule, as the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. HAs- 
KELL] has said, we may close debate on “‘such section or paragraph.” 
I understand that language to have been adopted because we have bills 
that go to the Committee of the Whole, some of which are in sections 
and some in paragraphs or clauses, and therefore it is stated in the alter- 
native form. 

So far as I have been able to observe the practice of the House, and 
if it has been otherwise the authority will be sufficient for me, it has 
never been the practice to anticipate any portion for amendment or to 
limit debate beyond the point that has been read for consideration. 

In the last when the river and harbor bill was under con- 
sideration, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. REAGAN] moved to bring 
that bill out of fhe Committee of the Whole before it had been read, 
except a few lines, in order, as he said, to prevent debate and amend- 
ment. I made against it the point of order that that could not be done, 
and the gentleman then in the chair sustained that point of order. An 

peal was taken by the gentleman from Texas, and I think he had 

3 who voted on his side. The whole House voted against him 
on both sides. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE] was 
then p 

It is stated in the Manual, and it is familiar to us all, that general 
appropriation, tariff, and tax pills are considered by e age bills 
by sections. That draws the line and declares the i practice 
of the House. 

And it seems to me in the experience of every one here there is but 
just one line for the Chair to assume in this matter. While I do not 
speak about the exigencies of the present moment, whether it is desira- 
ble to do this or do that on the pending bill, I say every man here is 
bound to look to the future. He is bound to see that a ruling of the 
kind wanted by the gentleman from Kansas will carry this House into 
what position? That every appropriation bill and every tax bill 

A MEMBER. And every river and harbor appropriation bill. 
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Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. If it is only printed in one sec- 
tion may be forced down the throats of members without an op ne sir 
to debate or amend it. [Applause.] I want to speak here 
and protest against such a position. 

Mr. McCOOK. _ Suppose a majority desires it? 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. The rules provide how the ma- 
jority shall proceed, and it is safe for the majority always to bear in 
mind that some time in the future they may be in a minority. [Ap- 
plause.] The majority have made the rule, my friend says. Very well; 
I interpret the rule. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. And we propose to stand by it. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. My friend from Irania, 
the chairman of the committee, has alluded to a case in the Forty- third 
Congress. 
Mr. KELLEY. In the Forty-second Congress. 

Mr. COX, of New York. That does not apply to this case at all. 

ms BLACKBURN. Not in the least. 

Mr. KELLEY. The debate was there closed section by section 

Mr. BLACKBURN. [I haveit. 

Mr. KELLEY. Whether read or otherwise. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I have not examined the prec- 
edent referred to, and my impression of course may be somewhat mod- 
ified by it if it meets the point in issue here. But I have no doubt that 
a careful examination will show that the motion to limit debate on the 
section was Bos made EU it had all been read; if so, it does not support 
the position en. such a precedent, however, be in existence, as 
alleged, the Chair will no doubt be guided byit. According tomy own 
présent judgment of the rule and the common procedure in the House, 
the Chair ought to sustain the point of order. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I will detain the House but a moment. I desire 
to call the Speaker’s attention to another authority in the Digest. 

Section 6 of Rule XXIII, which has been read and commented upon 
by the gentleman from Kansas, provides: 

6. The House may, by the vote of a majority of the members present, at any 
time after the five aay? debate has begun upon proposed amendments to any 
section or ph 1 pon such section or paragraph. 
or, at its election, npon the mini nea BS only; but this shall not pre- 
ciude further amendment, to = ed without debate. 

Now, are we considering this bill by sections or phs? That 
is the question at issue here. Under the rule to be foun ry the Digest 
on pee 244, wherein it states that: 

TO) 
Aire ofa eat, N * of the Whole; — 4 e all. 
ae subject upon which it is proposed to close debate must have been previously 
taken up and considered by the committee.—Journal, 1, 32, page 147. 

Now, this bill has a number of clauses which have never been taken 
up to be considered; the schedule of tobacco, the schedule of woolen 
goods, the schedule of cotton goods, the schedule of jute and hemp, and 
the free-list have never been considered; and yet it has been proposed 
to close debate upon all of them ex: sting the free-list. Neither of 
these schedules to which I have 5 been reached in the pres- 
ent committee, nor has it been read for the information of the House. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts, however, hasso much more fully and 
ably expressed my views upon the subject that I do not desire to con- 
sume further time upon it. I indorse the statement made by him in 
its operation so far as this motion is concerned upon future Houses and 
future Con 

Mr. COX, of New York. Mr. Speaker, I simply rise for a moment 
to call the attention of the Chair and of the House to the reference or 
illustration which the gentleman from Pennsylvania gave usin what he 
claims to be a parallel case quoted from the first session of the Forty- 
second Congress. I say to gentlemen on both sides of the House that 
there is no similarity or analogy whatever between the two. At that 
time, as the record will show, a motion was made to close debate on the 
first section of a bill then under consideration; and the only point possi- 
ble to be drawn from it is that the gentleman in charge of the bill, Mr. 
DAWES, of Massachusetts, intimated to the House that the same amend- 
ment and debate upon it may be made thereafter to the third section of 
the bill. The proceedings were as follows: 


Mr. Dawes. I move that when we again go into Committee of the Whole upon 
the tariff bill debate upon the present section be ¢losed in ten minutes, 


Several MEMBERS, Oh, no. 
Mr. I have several amendments I desire to offer. 
Mr. Dawes. They are not amendments t will cause any great debate. 

Mr. KELLEY. I do not know how much debate they may cause. Some of them 
are amendments recommended by the Treasury Department. 

Mr. Dawes. We have spent two days upon this section. 

Mr. BROOKS, of New York. We are now approaching, in the mip agrees of 
this san A most Wes. That questi 8 88 of a horizontal tari 

vo 


est ion is not Moyes in ores seou; but the — It 
isthe Hs section on which I propose to 
Mr. Will the ado; of this motion fine oot 8 2 amendments? 


The SPEAKER. It will not; it will only terminate debate. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. DAWES] proposes that debate on the first section of the 
tariff bill terminate in ten minutes after the House shall again resolve itself into 
On Far —— That will t 9 dment which 

‘ARNSWORTH. — our any amendment which may 
be offered before we proceed to the second 

Mr. Dawes. Any amendment that is in order to thai first section will 9 in 
„ My only desire is to hasten along with this 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. If the statement of the gentleman from —.— 
correct, that any amendment which might be offered to the first section will be 
in order as an amendment to the third section, I have no objection. 
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The — being taken on the motion of Mr. Dawes, there were—ayes Sl, 
noes 46. 

Mr. KERR. I call for the 

On ordering the yeas and nays, chore were—ayes 22, noes not counted. 

Mr. Cox. I call for tellers on ordering the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BROOKS, of New York. Is it in order to move to adjourn? 


eas and nays. 


The SPEAKER, That motion is always in order. 

Mr. Dawes. I think the House will bear me witness that I have never at- 
tempted to choke off debate; but we have never had such a debate on any pre- 
vious bill as we have had on a few lines of this. I desire that we shall press on 
as fast as we can. When the third section is jehai any amendment which 
would have been in order to the first section will be in order. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, even that was protested against on this side of 
the House, and we called the yeas and nays upon it, because we were 
then as now in favor of the doctrine of the largest liberty of debate 
upon these matters affecting the vital interests of the people. 

Mr. KELLEY. How did the gentleman get the yeas and nays in 
Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. COX, of New York. Itwas decided in the House of Represent- 
atives by the Speaker, not in committee. 

e SPRINGER. You could not close debate in Committee of the 
ole. 

Mr. COX, of New York. The extract to which I have referred will 
speak for itself; and I am sure that after what the able gentleman from 
Massachusetts has so well said the Speaker, if he reads this extract, 
can be in no doubt as to the proper ruling to be made here. That is 
the only suggestion I make, therefore, on this point, and I make it fol- 
lowing the line of argument pursued by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. 

But all this business, Mr. Speaker, lies deeper than the mere ipse ditt or 
power of theSpeakerin ruling upon a question of this kind, or even in the 
will of the majority. Parliament has long since fixed the rule of debate 
in Committee of the Whole on money bills. It was the privilege of 
the Commons against the King. The very word Parliament“ means 
tospeak, and we have the right to speak on this matter, connected with 
money bills more ially, and when we come to clauses and amend- 
ments of clauses we have the right to offer amendments and speak for 
the people of the country, even though the time may be limited. When 
we resist, therefore, the will of the majority here, if there be a majority 
seeking to do its will in this matter, we perform only our plain consti- 
tutional duty. And if we show that they have no right, and if in 
answer to my colleague from New York, who says that a majority can 
do this thing, I answer him and the gentleman from Pennsylvania that 
these rules were intended for the minority, as a shelter against the ma- 
jority, against the mere whims and caprices of both the Speaker or the 
majority, that being the object of all rulesand all must abide by them, 
I believe the Speaker when he comes to consider this subject will so 
decide. I hope, therefore, we will have no further debate upon it if that 
is his opinion. 

Mr. KASSON. A single word in answer to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. pee» I wish to say that without previous intention this 
motion was e, as I sw on this side, with the consent of gen- 
tlemen on the other side. [Cries of No!“ ‘‘ No!’’ and derisive laugh- 
ter on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. TUCKER. That is thin. 

Mr. KASSON. Justamoment. I understood gentlemen on the other 
side in answer to my declaration that I was willing to waive all fur- 
ther debate and come to a vote at once, to clamor their consent. I un- 
derstood the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Morrison] particularly to 
say thatin one hour, or thirty minutes, as the case may be, the bill might 
be d 


passed. 

Mr. MORRISON. Yes; if a general 20 per cent. reduction should be 
made—in one hour. 

Mr. KASSON. It seemed that gentlemen on that side all together 
wished to announce their disposition that they did not desire to pro- 
long the debate. I will now ask them another thing. Will gentlemen 
on the other side consent to treat each schedule as a separate paragraph 
without any motion now to limit debate? 

Mr. CARLISLE. And will gentlemen on that side move when the 
section is read or a short time thereafter to close all debaté upon it? 

Mr. KASSON. We will give a reasonable time for debate if gentle- 
men will accept that proposition. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I call for the regular order. Let us have 
the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. KASSON. It seems to me evident that the other side forces us 
to fix some time. Now if one hour is not enough let them say what 
time would be reasonable. But they endeavor to force us. 

Mr. HOOKER. I rise to a question of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HOOKER. It is that the gentleman from Iowa is not speaking 
to the point of order that is now before the Chair and on which we 
want a ruling. 

The SPEAKER. Considerable latitude has been allowed in the re- 


marks on this question. 
Mr. KASSON. There is reason in what my friend from Missis- 
sippi has said. I have followed the example, however, set me on that 


side. My object is to see if that side is willing to let us have a bill in 
case this point of order is not pressed. 


Mr. ATHERTON. Weare willing to discuss the bill under the rules. 

Several Members rose. 

Mr. KASSON. So many gentleman on that side speak that not one is 
heard. Ifa member of the committee will say what time he considers 
reasonable there would be a basis for an arrangement. But it seems 
objection is made on that side to every proposition except the one be- 
fore the House, and that is included also. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I deny that any objection is made here. We 
simply ask the Chair shall rule on the point of order which has been 
raised. 


Mr. KASSON. I made the inquiry because I was going to ask my 
colleague who made the pending motion to substitute for it a motion 
that each schedule shall be treated as a separate section. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I want to say in response to the gentleman from 
Towa that on this side of the House we desire to consider this bill under 
the rules of the House without any unn delay or discussion. 
If we can get the rules of the House we will abide by them. If we can 
not we will do the best we can under the circumstances. 

Mr. KASSON. That is too indefinite. 

Mr. ROBESON. I desire to speak to the point of order only. The 
question of the propriety of this motion is one thing; the question of 
its status under the rules of the House is another. 

I find in paragraph 5 of Rule XXIII these words: 

When —— debate is closed by order of the House any member shall be 
allowed five minutes to explain any amendment he may offer. 

That rule is made in accordance with and for the carrying out of gen- 
eral parliamentary law, and in accordance with the understanding of 
all parliamentarians that general debate is the debate on the bill and 
the general proposition, and that the five minutes’ debate is the debate 
on amendments. 

Now, we have had general debate upon this bill and its propositions, 
covering a period of more than five days, I think; perhaps only four days. 
Then we have entered upon—what? Upon what is called the five min- 
utes’ debate, under the provisions of paragraphs 5 and 6 of the twenty- 
third rule, a debate upon amendments. 

I find in paragraph 6 these words: 

The House may, by a vote of a majority of the members present, at any time 
after the five minutes’ debate— 

That is, a debate upon the amendments— 

e e — — 3 to an 9 or paragraph to a bill, 

To which the amendments are proposed— 


or at its election upon the pending amendments only; but this shall not preclude 
further amendments, to be decided without debate. 


It appears, then, from that clearly that the rules meant to give the 
House power to shut off debate, all debate on any amendments to the 
section or the paragraph whenever they chose, whether they had been 
offered or whether they had not been offered; whether they had been 
discussed or whether they had not been discussed. 

Mr. HOOKER. How can you close debate upon an amendment that 
has not been offered ? 

Mr. ROBESON. It has been done under a ruling of the last Speaker 
of this House, and uniformly ever since this rule has been a rule of the 
House; and amendments covering the whole subject-matter of the sec- 
tion and substitutes covering the whole subject-matter of the section 
and almost controlling the bill have been introduced and voted upon 
without debate, without discussion, without explanation under thatrule, 
because the House said so. The precedents are innumerable. We have 
had them this session dozens and dozens of times. 

There is nothing in that rule which says that the House itself, if the 
majority shall so determine and shall so take the responsibility, may 
not bring this House to a vote without discussion on anything. Your 
rule of the previous question effects that. Now, we have had here all 
along the line of this debate discussions of the whole bill. We had four 
or five days’ general debate on the bill as it stands. And if the House 
chose to take it without amendment at all, and was satisfied on that 
general discussion that it ought to be so taken, it was within its power 
to do so under its rules. 

Mr. HOOKER. By a two-thirds vote. 

Mr. ROBESON. No,sir. If wechoose, after amendments have been 
presented for more than twenty days, as they have been here, after dis- 
cussions which have covered the whole range of internal-revenue and 
tariff laws had been indulged in, as they have now been for twenty 
days, covering not only special items of the bill but general principles— 
if after that we choose to say that we have heard enough on the subject 
and are satisfied with the bill as it stands, are ready now to vote for it 
without further debate or amendment, we have the power under the 
rule to say so. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Not without further amendment. 

Mr. ROBESON. Not without further amendment; I thank the gen- 
tleman for the suggestion. When it is said affirmatively that this rule 
shall not preclude further amendment, it declared affirmatively that it 
should not include an else. 


Mr. CARLISLE. Will the gentleman permit me to make a sug- 
gestion? 
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Mr. ROBESON. It is the mention of one condition that excludes 
every other condition. 


Mr. CARLISLE. The gentleman from New Jersey, it seems to me, 
loses sight of the distinction between revenue and appropriation bills 
and other bills. Our rule expressly provides that revenue and appro- 
priation bills shall be considered by clauses or paragraphs, and all other 
bills by sections. 

Mr. ROBESON. Where? 

Mr. DUNN. It was read by Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Therefore when you come ‘to the sixth subdivision 
of Rule XXIII it speaks of both paragraphs and sections, in order that 
it may embrace both classes of bills. 

Mr. ROBESON. Will you cite your rule? 

Mr. TUCKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. ROBINSON] 
cited it. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. It was read a while ago. 

Mr, ROBESON. I do not see any such rule. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. You will not look at it. 

Mr. ROBESON. The gentleman from Massachusetts read a state- 
ment from the digest. This is what was read: 


2 money or 5 or re — made, or 3 to be 
ena 


mad 
1 be fret n in a S 
pe of the — 
That is all. 
Mr. BLACKBURN. That is not it. 
Mr. ROBESON. I do not find any other. I find in clauses 5 and 6 
of Rule XXIII the order of proceedings in Committee of the Whole; 


and in the same clause covering that I find it provided that the House | Part 


oe it chooses, close debate on all amendments offered or not 
o i 

Now, my propositions are just these, and they come down to just this 
onepoint. Ithink pR rgh the natural progress of logic to an inevita- 
ble conclusion. All debate under the five-minute rule isonamendments, 
and all debate on amendments offered or not offered under the rules 
which govern that debate may be shut off by the action of the majority 
of the House. 

There is one question —if my friend from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE] 
will give me his attention—there is just one question which is a diffi- 
cult question here, and I wish to be frank and fair about it. It is that 
when the rule says (section or paragraph’? and says that you may shut 
off debate on such section or paragraph, it might be a question whether 
that rule extended to anything except the paragraph then under con- 
sideration. That is all there is of it. 

But standing on the plain language of the rule, recalling the fact that 
all debate under the five-minute rule is a debate on amendments, re- 
calling that the rule says that debate on all amendments offered or not 
offered may be shut off by a vote of the House, and ing the irre- 
sistible fact that every amendment to a paragraph must be an amend- 
ment to the section in which that paragraph is contained, I do not 
see how we can escape the conclusion 

Mr. ATKINS. Will the gentleman permit me to interrrupt him for 
just one question ? 

Mr. ROBESON. Les, sir. 

Mr. ATKINS. Does the gentleman not believe that it would be a 
fair construction of the term (section, as used in the rule, to hold 
that it spus only to a case where there is just one paragraph in a 
section ? 

Mr. ROBESON. It might be so; but I should think it would be a 
very close ruling to so hold. 

ee CARLIS Allow me a moment as a matter of justice to my- 


Mr. ROBESON. Certainly. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I believe that a moment ago I used the word 
rule“ in connection with the statement as tothe manner of consider- 
ing appropriation and revenue bills and the manner of consi 
bills. I should have said practice.“ The gentleman 
page 246 of the Digest and Manual. 

Mr. HASKELL. That is a mere statement of the Clerk. 

Mr. KASSON. That is only a statement by the Clerk of what the 
custom ‘is. 

Mr. ROBESON. I find on page 246 of the Manual an interpolation 
by the Clerk, as follows: 

General appropriation, tariff, and tax bills are considered by clauses; other 
bills by sections. 

Mr. CARLISLE. We all know that to be the practice. 

Mr. ROBESON. One moment. When I come to consider the rules 
of the House which govern its practice I find no such clause in them. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a 
question ? 

Mr. ROBESON. Certainly. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Iam 5 8 2 the gentleman means to be fair. 

Mr. ROBESON, Certain! 


other 
find it on 


yI 
. BLACKBURN. Is not ‘hat interpolation of the Clerk of the 
xXIV——181 


House an exact statement of the truth and the fact in regard to the 
practice of the House from its organization until now ? 

Mr. ROBESON. I am not speaking of the practice, but of the rules. 
I will ask my friend from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN] a question. 
Is not, nade the rules of the House, all debate under what we call the 
five-minute rule a debate on amendments, the general debate having 
covered the whole bill? And I will ask him if this rule does not pro- 
vide in so many words that the House may by a majority vote close all 
debate on amendments offered or to be offered? 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I will answer the gentleman and say, yes—— 

Mr. ROBESON. Very well. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Wait; I have not answered fully. I say yes, 
on sections in regard to all bills except revenue and appropriation bills, 
amit ROBESON. ‘Task, then, whet to those two classes of bills. 

Mr. ROBESON. Task, then, whether that rule is not a part of the 
code governing the action in the Committee of the Whole, and when 
the gentleman answers yes, does he not give up his case? For I will 
ask os another question: isnot an amendment to a paragraph of a 
section an amendment to the section? 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I will answer the gentleman, and will submit 
to him a question. I answer no; and I ask: will the gentleman from 
New Jersey deny that an amendment to the next schedule—the schedule 
on wool and woolens—if offered to the bill at its present in Com- 
mittee of the Whole would be ruled out of order by the occupant of 
the chair, simply because that schedule which is a portion of this sec- 
tion has not been reached? 

Mr. ROBESON. That may be. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Then if an amendment to the next schedule 
the schedule on wool and woolens—is not in order now, because that 
of this section has never been reached, how will the gentleman 
undertake to defend his proposition when he proposes to prohibit de- 
bate upon that which has never been read and to which we are not 
allowed to offer amendments? 

Mr. HASKELL. The gentleman can read it whenever he wants to. 

Mr. ROBESON. This motion does not propose to cut off amend- 
ments. It does p as the rule authorizes, to shut off debate. 
When that woolen schedule is reached the gentleman may propose his 
amendments, if they are in order 

Mr. BLACKBURN. And shall not open his mouth. 

Mr. ROBESON. And shall not open his mouth. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. That is it. 

Mr. ROBESON. Suppose a substitute was brought in here, as has 
been done twenty times, after debate has been closed, a substitute cover- 
ing the whole purview of the subject-matter. Such a proposition is voted 
upon and nobody opens his mouth or can open his mouth. So amend- 
ments have been offered about which nobody knew anything after de- 
bate had been closed. I am not speaking of. the propriety of the rule. 
Len speakingof the rule as the gentleman made it and repotted it to the 

ouse. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. And I am insisting on observing the rule ex- 
5 as it Was made. 

Mr. ROBESON. I have refrained from discussing anything except 
the mere question of order before this House. I have expressed no 
opinion as to whether this motion should be adopted or not. I will 
prs say, as a further argument upon the question of order, that the rule 

i Hee bills of this character to be considered in Committee of 
the Whole was made, and made in conjunction with other provisions 
of the rule, in order to give expression to theidea that these bills should 
go into Committee of the Whole, that the House should listen to debate 
upon them and consider amendments until the majority were satisfied 
that the freedom allowed in Committee of the Whole, if permitted to go 
ay further, would destroy the bill unless they put on this gag. This 

e was madein the wisdom of the men who madeit, in order that when 
the majority of the House discovered that the privileges of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole were being trifled with and violated, were being 
used for the destruction of the object which the House had in view; 
that the rules of proceeding were being made rules of obstruction— 
that then the Committee of the Whole could rise, and the majority of 
the House, taking their own . Ae are th before the country and before 
their constituents, could say, We are tired of this; we have debated 
this thing for three weeks; 8 has been discussed; if we are to 
have anything come out of this measure it must come in this way. 
We are willing to take our responsibility, gentlemen, come out from 
your cover and take yours!“ 

Mr. MCMILLIN. We are in no cover,“ and have not been in any. 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I was drawn into this discussion by 
hearing the motion of my colleague on the Committee on Ways and 
Means [Mr. HASKELL] to close debate on the first section of this bill 
denounced as a motion without precedent and in violation of parlia- 
mentary law and sound principle. On hearing the suggestion of the 
gentleman from Kentucky, I remembered that on one occasion ina former 
Congress, when I had been charged by the Treasury Department with 
certain amendments to a tariff bill, and provided with expositions of 
the measure to lay before the Committee of the Whole, I found myself 
phous to be deprived of the power to perform the office I had accepted. 

remembered that the parliamentary proceeding by which this was done 
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was sustained, not only by an intelligent Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole, but by the then Speakerof the House. I thought this 
hea occurred in the Forty-third Congress. I remembered somewhat the 
part which my friend from New York [Mr. Cox] had taken, because 
when I attempted to say that I had matters from the Treasury De 
ment he silenced me by interposing the objection that debate had 

ohibited. These little things being personal, I remembered them. 

utI did not remember the precise date on which the rulings had been 
mate. 

Now, I have here volume 90 of the Congressional Globe, second ses- 
sion Forty-second Congress, from April 23 to May 17, 1872, and I pro- 
pose to read a paragraph or two from it. 


Mr. Dawes. Imovethat when we again go into Committee of the Whole upon 
the tariff bill debate 1. the present section be elosed in ten minutes. 

Several MEMBERS, Oh, no. 

Mr. KELLEY. I have several amendments I desire to offer. 

Mr. Dawes. They are not amendments that will cause any great debate. 

Mr. KELLEY. I donotknow how much debate they may cause, Some of them 
are amendments recommended by the Treasury Department. 

Mr. Dawes. We have spent two days upon this section. 


We have spent more time than that on this section. 

Mr. ATHERTON. What was the first section of the bill? 
Mr. SPRINGER. What did it contain? 

Mr. KELLEY. I will continue to read: 


Mr. Brooks, of New York. We are now approaching in the consideration of 
this bill a most important question—the principle of horizontal tariff. 

Mr. Dawes. That question is not involved in this section, but the second. It 
is the preceding section on which I pro to close debate. 

Mr. BurcHARD. Will the adoption of this motion cut off amendments? 

‘The SPEAKER. It will not; it will only terminate debate. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Dawes} eee fi debate on the first section of the tariff 
bill terminate in ten minutes after the House shall again resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 


Mr. ATHERTON. What did the first section embrace? 

Mr. KELLEY. I have not the bill before me. 

Mr. ATHERTON. This isa substitute for thirteen sections of the 
Revised Statutes. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Allow me to ask a question. 

Mr. KELLEY. It covered one bill of fifty pages, in one section. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Had it not been read in the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union? 

Mr. KELLEY. It does not so appear. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Why, of course it had. 

Mr. KELLEY. There is nothing to indicate it had. In my long 
observation I have never known, when bills have been under considera- 
tion, after discussion and amendment, read by sections, the committee 
to go back again to preceding paragraphs. 

But let me read: 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. That will prevent our debating any amendment which 
nay be offered before we proceed to the second section. N 

Dawxs. Any amendment that is in order to the first section will also be in 
order to the third section. Our only desire is to hasten along with this bill. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH., If the statement of the gentleman from usetts is 
correct, that any amendment which might be offered to the first section will be 
in order as an amendment to the third section, I have no objection. 

The question being taken on the motion of Mr. Dawes, there were—ayes 81, 
noes 

Mr. Kerr. I call for Joe pro and nays. 

On ordering the yeas nays there were—ayes 22, noes not counted. 

Mr. Cox. I call for tellers on ordering the yeas and nays. 

Mr. Brooxs, of New York. Isit in order to move to adjourn? 

The SPEAKER. That motion is always in order. 

Mr. Dawes. I think the House will bear me witness that I have never at- 
tempted to choke off debate; but we have never had such a debate on any pre- 
vious bill as we have had on a few lines of this, I desire that we shall press on 
as fast as we can. en the third section is reached any amendment which 
would have been in order to the first section will be in order, 

Mr, Brooks, of New York. The first section, as I understand, involves the 
whole rinciple of a horizontal tariff. 

Mr. Dawes. That is the section. 

The SPEAKER. The motion does not apply to the second section. In order 
that the House may vote understandingly the Chair will state that the second 
section of the bill ins on the second page, after line 20 of the printed bill; and 
the third section ns at line 26, on 3. The motion of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts does not affect the second section of the bill, It could not do so, 
The Chair could not entertain such a motion. 

Mr. Brooks, of New York. Will it be in order to move as an amendment the 
duty on bar-iron, &c., as embraced in the bill originally reported by the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means? 

The SPEAKER. The original bill is not before the House at all, 
ork. Can we insert that amendment after we reach 


Mr. Brooks, of New 


the second section? 
The SPEAKER. That has nothing to do with this question. That isa question 
which the Chair will not und eto decide, because the rules forbid it, The 


Chairman of the Committee of the Whole must decide such questions, The 
nding question is upon the motion of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
AWES], to terminate debate on the first section of the bill in ten minutes after 
the House shall again resolve itself into Committee of the Whole. 
Mr. BURCHARD. I desire to ask a question. 
Mr. SARGENT. I object, 7 
Mr. Brooks, of New York. Let us understand each other, and you will save 


e. 
Mr. BurcHARD. Will it be in order to offer any independent proposition in ref- 
ce to bar-iron or any other subject before the second section is reached, and 


eren 
to debate it? 

The SPEAKER, The p tion is, The text of the bill having been completed 
in the Committee of ole, all future debate shall be closed in ten minutes, 
and then the committee shall proceed to the second section. 

Mr. BURCHARD. It will cut off all debate on any proposition submitted. 

The SPEAKER. Chair said so twice, and now saysso for the third time. 


Mr. BECK. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. . I move when the House adjourns, itadjourn to meet on Monday 
morning next, 

Mr. Dawes. I want my friend from the Committee on Ways and Means in 
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reforming the tariff to stand by me. If the majority is in favor of the commit- 
tee’s bill then take it, and if it is in favor of the gentleman's bill then take that. 
Mr. Iwish to offeran amendment. I have one that is recommended 


by th ry De 
"Mir. Cox. Is debate in order? 

The SPEAKER. It is not. 

Mr. Cox. Then I object to debate. 
tens FARNSWORTH, I had the floor when interrupted for a parliamentary ques- 

Mr. Cox. I withdraw my objection. I made it because I did not wish to see 
those two gentlemen over there get into a fight. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox] was here then, and as 
witty then as now. 

I desire to say that when the House came together again on the next 
day to continue the discussion on the tariff I find by looking to the pro- 
ceedings of that date, May 11, Mr. DAWES said: » 

I have been requested by gentlemen al] around me to modify the motion I 
made A canting and to move one minute instead of ten minutes as the limita- 
tion = donato in Committee of the Whole upon the first section of the tax and 

Without reading further, that motion prevailed. 

Mr. TUCKER. Ido not see the pertinency of what the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania has been reading, and I hope he will favor us with 
an explanation of what it refers to. i 

Mr. KELLEY. It refers to a similar motion to this. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Not at all, a very different thing. 

Mr. COX, of New York. One word in reply to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. I think it will appear from what the gentleman has him- 
self read and also from what I stated a moment ago, to be true that 
there is no analogy whatever between the two cases. My recollection 
is, and what has been said only serves to confirm it, that the first section 
of that bill was one clause, one paragraph referring perhaps toa particular 
article, and that must be the case, because the third section closed on the 
first page of the bill, or the third section of the bill began with line 26. 
Therefore it must have been a bill divided into short sections. Notsuch 
a bill as that which is now before this committee, which embraces all 
of the schedules of the dutiable articles under one particular section. 
The debate was tobe closed, on the motion submitted, on a single item 
of the tariff schedules; not onall of them, even those which have never 
been read. 

Mr. BELFORD. What is the difference in principle, whether it be 
one ph or four hundred? 

Mr. COX, of New York. All the difference in the world. I need 
not discuss the matter any further. We will print the matter and judge 
for ourselves on Monday or to-morrow as to the meaning and scope of 
that decision. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Let me add one word, and that I wish to ad- 
dress to the judgment of the Chair. If this present bill has been con- 
sidered by the House heretofore by sections, that presents one case. If 
it has been considered by paragraphs or clauses, then surely the motion 
of the gentleman from Kansas is not in order. And I submit to the 
Chair that in his decision he shall bear this in mind, that if for these 
three weeks past this bill has been under consideration not by sections, 
but by clauses and by phs, as we have been proceeding up to 
this time, the motion can not be entertained. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me there is an unneces- 
sary and unwarranted apprehension expressed on the other side of the 
House as to our ability to compass the work of this session and yet 
give a fair discussion to the remaining schedules of the important meas- 
ure now being considered. - 

It is so seldom that a general tariff bill is enacted by Congress thatit 
seems to me that no part of it should become a law without careful con- 
sideration by the representatives of all the people. 

The discussion upon theschedules already passed over has illustrated 
that nearly every line of this bill operates in its effect differently upon 
the various sections of our country. 

Some localities, where farming is the chief occupation, are absolutely 
without protection, and every tariff law is a tax upon the labor and 
property of the people of such localities. Other districts, where man- 
ufacturing is the industry, are earnest in their demands for a full quota 
of protection against foreign competition. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, where, better than here in this Hall, with all the 
chosen Representatives of all the people, within hearing of the reading 
of the bill, can this diversity of interest be harmonized ? 

Here, by the display of a fair and liberal spirit, by mutual concession, 
by zeal for the interests of our immediate constituency, tempered by a 
just and generous consideration for the welfare of other sections, we 
ought to be able to frame a law which would do the greatest good to 
the greatest number, and inflict the least hardship possible to any of 
our people. 

Upon no tariff law ever presented to Congress, has the same work 
and effort at preparation been expended, as upon this. 

The deliberations of former Co have been supplemented by 
the discussions of the first session of this, upon the act creating the- 
Tariff Commission. 

The commission occupied the attention of the country for many 
months. Iadmit that such labor and investigation should have resulted: 
in a law that would have proven acceptable to all the fair-minded peo- 
ple of the entire country. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it has been clearly developed so far as we have- 
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gone, that the bill, now before us, to a great extent ignores the recom- 
mendations of the Tariff Commission. It is not warranted by the evi- 
dence taken by that body, and is directly opposed to the promises 
made to the country by those who spoke so eloquently of the benefits 
that would accrue to all classes and conditions if this commission of ex- 
were given an opportunity to investigate and report upon all the 
iversified and frequently conflicting interests that enter into every ele- 
ment of our industrial and national existence. 

A casual glance at the portion not yet considered is all that is neces- 
sary to show that the ensuing schedules are by no means free from in- 
firmities. 

There are still [looking at the clock] three hundred and sixty-nine 
hours and seven minutes left of the Forty-seventh Congress. [Laugh- 
ter.] If that time is used to the best possible advantage all needful 
1 can be given every necessary and proper consideration. I 

ieve that all but three appropriation bills have been and sent 

to the Senate. The sundry civil, the deficiency, and the river and har- 
bor bills are all thatremain. Members of the committees having those 
bills in charge inform me that thirty hours is all the time those meas- 
ures will demand our attention. 

I do not mean, Mr. Speaker, to intimate that all the three hundred 
and sixty-nine remaining hours can be properly, or profitably, or even 
possibly employed in legislation, but it would be doing no more than 

ing Congresses have done for us to devote one-half of each twenty- 

ur hours to constant attention to legislative duties, and the expression 

of the members around me indicates a more than willingness to labor 
far in excess of the time I have indicated. 

For myself, and I am by no means alone in this matter, I would re- 
main here three-fourths of every twenty-four hours, rather than not 
give intelligent and careful consideration to the pending bill and other 
imp t measures which await our action. 

What point has investigation reached in the bill that the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. HASKELL] should make a motion to dispose of it so 
summarily? We have thus far considered Schedule A, including chem- 
ical products; Schedule B, earthen-ware and glass-ware; Schedule C, 
metals; Schedule D, wood and wood-wares, and weare now in the midst 
of Schedule E, sugar. There still remain untouched Schedule F, to- 
bacco; Schedule G provisions; Schedule H, liquors; Schedule I, cotton 
and cotton goods; Schedule J , hemp, jute, and flax Schedule K, 

wool and woolens; Schedule L, silk and silk goods; Schedule M, books, 
papers, &.; and Schedule N, sundries. 

The free- list is also unconsidered, and the ee Gee. sections of 
the bill contain matter which can not with propriety be passed over with- 
out careful scrutiny. How much time is p to be devoted to 
those sections we have not been informed, but if swept over as it seems 
they propose to do with this section our presence here will be of but 
little value to our constituents. 

Taking the importations of last year as our guide, we see that the 
schedules yet untouched include much more half the dutiable 

in amount and value and in duty collected. 

I would like to make an argument more directly upon the point of 
order of the distinguished gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE], 
but the time is so limited I ask leave to print the remainder of my 
remarks. 

There was no objection. [See Appendix. ] 

[Cries of “Rule!” Rule!“ 

Mr. ATHERTON. I wish to call the attention of the Chair to one 
matter of fact only, and I do not propose to argue the question 

Mr. HISCOCK. Let me interrupt the gentleman from Ohio for a 
moment? 

Mr. ATHERTON. Certainly. 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. HISCOCK. Before the gentleman from Ohio proceeds I wish to 
ask unanimous consent that the bill as it shall be reported by the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, making appropriations for the sundry civil 
expenses of the Government for the next fiscal year, may be printed 
and put upon the files on Monday. It will be ready to be reported by 
the committee before the day closes. I do not wish to interfere with 
the pending matter by reporting the bill now, and simply move that 
the House grant an order for the printing of the bill. 

Mr. REED. What will then be the status of that bill? Does that 
place it before the House as if it had been reported by the committee 
at this time? 

Mr. HISCOCK. No; it simply gives the authority for the printing 
of the bill to be reported hereafter. 

Mr. REED. Then you will make the formal report of the bill to the 
House at a future time ? 

Mr. HISCOCK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BED < . 1 that it shall be printed in ad- 
vance of i ing re y the Committee on Appropriations? 

85 1 That is sy 

r. .` The points of order can be reserved, I presume, when 
the bill ie reported ta the House. : x 

Mr. BLACKBURN. That is correct. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I desire to reserve the points of order against it, so 
that there may be no question about it. 


Mr. HISCOCK. When the bill is offered 13 can do that. 


I want to give notice that I shall ask the House to go into Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union on next Tuesday forthe 
consideration of this bill. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Very well. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unanimous 
consent that he be allowed to have printed and recommitted the sundry 
civil appropriation bill. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I do not understand that the Committee on Appro- 
priations ask to have the bill recommitted to them, but only to be 
printed and placed upon the files. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Yes; only to be printed and placed upon the files. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not understand that it is to be con- 
sidered as formally presented at this time. 

Mr. HISCOCK. No, sir. j 

The SPEAKER. So that the points of order can be reserved against 
it hereafter. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Undoubtedly. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York that the sundry civil appropriation bill to be reported 
by the Committee on Appropriations shall be now ordered to Le printed? 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 


EAKER. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized. [Cries 
of “Rule!” “Rule! ““] 

Mr. ATHERTON. There seems to be so strong a disposition to pro- 
ceed to a decision of the point of order raised against the motion of the 
gentleman from Kansas that I will simply ask leave to print some views 
upon the subject. i 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection. [See Appendix. 

Mr. REED. I should like to hear the views of the gentleman. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Let us have a decision. 

Mr. ATHERTON. The gentleman from Maine has probably heard 
them three or four times already. 

Mr. HOOKER. Give us a ruling on the point of order. 

Mr. HASKELL, Mr. Speaker, I desire to call the attention of the 
Chair to a precedent of this House which is found in the pages of the 
Congressional Globe under date of December 31, 1851. There was 
under consideration at that time in the House the President’s message, 
one portion of which referred to that distinguished foreigner Louis Kos- 
suth. The proposition concerning him and his arrival in this country 
or as to his acts, promised to provoke so much debate that this resolu- 
tion was offered, providing that when that portion of the President’s 
message should be reached debate thereon should be limited to one-half 
hour. As I understand it, the message had not been before the House 
for consideration; it had not been read; it had not been considered; but 
neh ropar ia was made thus in advance to limit the debate upon this 
portion of it to one-half hour and come to a vote upon it. 

The reading of the resolution was called for, and it reads: 

Resolved, That all debate in the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, upon so much of the President's m as relates to Louis Kos- 
— shall terminate in one-half hour after the committee shall again resume its 
consideration (if the committee shall not sooner come to a conclusion on the 


same), and the committee shall then proceed to vote on such propositions as may 


be pen or offered, in reference to the same, and shall n report it to the 


House with such propositions as may have been agreed to by the committee. 


There was not only a resolution to close debate, but to take that part 
of the President’s message right out of the Committee of the Whole 
into the House, and dispose of it by resolution. I quote further: 

Mr. STANLEY. And this resolution stops the debate in the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union when that part of the message which refers to 
Kossuth comes under consideration. 

The SPEAKER. It does; and the Chair decides that the resolution is in order. 

Mr. JONES. I appeal from that decision. It is difficult to state a point of order; 
may onoo in an appeal is not upon the ground that a resolution to stop 
de upon the President’s message is not in order, but upon the ground that 
zaa a not stop debate upon one part of that document 

er. 


TARIFF. 
The SP 


and not upon the re- 


No section here; no clause here; no subdivision here. Here is a por- 
tion of a single document, of a single letter, carved out of the letter or 
document, taken into the House and voted upon before the considera- 
tion of the message was concluded. 
ae — further from the proceedings as reported in the Congressional 

obe: 


The SPEAKER. The Chair overrules the point of order taken by the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 4 


An appeal was taken from the decision of the Chair. The rule was 
read. Then—I read further: 

Mr. Grpprxes, of Ohio. I wish to inquire of the Chair if it has not been the 
uniform practice of this body that when we have arrived at a conclusion upon 
one resolution touching any one portion of the President’s message, to re 2 

o: * 


that to the House before the other parts of the message have been ponto 
and without reference to them? 


The Speaker. The Chair has stated to the House that it has been the prac- 
tice of this body to pursue the course now proposed by the resolution. ere 
can be no doubt about it. 

The question was taken on the appeal from the decision of the Chai, 
and the appeal was laid on the table, the Speaker’s decision being 
sustained by—ayes 91, noes 65. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, we have reached this point after eighteen days of 
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continuous debate upon one section of this bill. I understand per- 
fectly well that the right of the American people through its Repre- 


sentatives to debate ought not to be abridged or denied. I do not 
contemplate by this motion to abridge or deny thatright. But if there 
has one demand come to us, more strongly and forcibly impressed upon 
us than another, it has been that we take some action to relieve the 
people of what is believed to be the mal-administration of the present 
tariff law. 

Mr. TUCKER. I rise toa question of order. That is not on the 
point of order and the gentleman knows it. 5 

Mr. BROWNE. Very little of the discussion has been on the point 


of order. 
Mr. TUCKER. Let us have a decision. 
Mr. KELLEY. I believe my discussion was on the point of order. 
Mr. TUCKER. The gentleman is now obstructing the decision of 
the Chair. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will state the hour of 3 o'clock has ar- 
rived, which was assigned as the time for delivering memorial addresses. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I ask the Chair, can we not have a decision on 
the point of order? The House impatiently awaits a decision of the 
point of order, if the Chair is sufficiently advised to give it. 

The SPEAKER. There are several gentlemen who desire to present 
matters on this question. The Chair has no objection to deciding it 
now. But there have been assertions made about the effect of certain 
rulings heretofore upon this same rule—and the rule is now such as it 
has been since 1860—and gentlemen desire to be heard. But the Chair 
is bound to ize the fact that there is a special order for this hour; 
and if this question goes on it is not likely that the special order can be 
taken up until a late hour this evening. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I think the special order should be proceeded with. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. I think we have had debate enough on the point 
of order. 

Mr. KELLEY. I have here the bill upon which the rulings Iquoted 
were made. It was, like the present one, a bill of many paragraphs; 
nine in the first section and thirteen in the second. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will be heard at another time. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. . 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had agreed to the report of the committee of 
conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses upon the amend- 
ments of the House to the bill (S. 2264) to authorize the construction 
of certain bridges, and to establish them as post-roads. 

The message further announced that the Senate had passed without 
amendment the joint resolution (H. Res. 337) to provide for the admis- 
sion free of duty on articles intended fora special exhibition of machinery, 
tools, implements, apparatus, &c., for the generation and application 
of electricity, to be held at Philadelphia by the Franklin Institute. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed a bill of the 
following title; in which the concurrence of the House was requested: 

A bill (S. 2490) to change the name of the First National Bank of 
West Greenville, Pennsylvania, to the First National Bank of Green- 
ville, Pennsylvania. 

The message further announced that the Senate had passed a reso- 
lution, in which the concurrence of the House was requested, for print- 
ing the report of the Commissioner of Education, in reply to a resolu- 
tion of the Senate, in reference to industrial education. 

LEAVE TO PRINT. 

Mr. BERRY, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to have printed 

in the RECORD some remarks upon the tariff bill, [See Appendix. ] 


EULOGIES—HON. JOHN W. SHACKELFORD. 


Mr. VANCE. The hour having arrived fixed by the House as the 
time for delivering appropriate tributes to the memory of Hon. JOHN 
W. SHACKELFORD, late a member of this House from the State of North 
Carolina, I submit the resolutions which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the resolutions. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the regular business of the House be suspended that proper 
honors may d to the memory of Hon. Joux W. SHACKELFORD, late a 
resentative from North Carolina, 
wed, That in the death of Mr. SHACKELFORD the country has lost a good 
man, a patriotic citizen, and a faithful Representative. 
That as a further mark of respect for his memory the House at the 
conclusion of these ceremonies shall adjourn. 
Resolved, That the Clerk shall communicate these resolutions to the Senate, 
The SPEAKER. One of the resolutions provides that at the conciu- 
sion of these ceremonies the House shall adjourn. It has been the 
usual course to adopt the resolutions at this point. The question is 
upon agreeing to the resolutions just read. 
The resolutions were unanimously adopted. 


Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, the mortality among the members of 
the Forty-seventh Congress has been frightfully great. Eight times 
since we were chosen as the Representatives of the people the angel of 
death has poised its wings over the magnificent Dome that crowns this 
structure. Seven times the grim reaper that garners for eternity has 
entered this Hall, and at each visit he left behind him a vacant seat 
draped in the drear and solemn emblems of grief and mourning. With 


stern impartiality he has spared nosection, noage, no condition. North- 
ern, Southern, and Western firesides have alike been made desolate. 

Past services and promises of future usefulness have alike pleaded in 
vain for a shortrespite. The statesman grown old and gray in the con- 
stant service of his country; the orator whose eloquence has captivated 
the fancy and enchained the senses; the soldier who, ‘‘seeking the bub- 
ble reputation even in the cannon’s mouth,“ has exposed and endangered 
his life on a hundred battlefields; the suave diplomat who has repre- 
sented us at foreign courts; the old who have almost lived out in the 
service of their country the span of life allotted by the Psalmist, and 
the young who have just entered upon the political arena with bur- 
nished armor and sharpened spear, whose agile footsteps have but 
mounted the hill of life, and whose eagle eyes see spread ont before 
them a bright and glorious future, rich in promise, have alike bowed to 
theinexorable decree and learned that universal truth that the paths 
of glory lead but to the grave.“ They have passed to their last silent 
resting-places in mother earth, and the grief that filled their far distant 
homesin every quarter of this Union has found its fitting echo within 
these marble walls. Man goeth to his long home and the mourners 
go about the streets.“ 

Amid this great mortality the State that I have the honor in part to 
represent has notescaped. She too is called upon to place flowers upon 
the tomb of one of her favorite sons, a son that in prosperity and ad- 
versity, in peace and in war, in public and in private life, never for one 
single moment deviated from the straight line of duty or faltered in the 
discharge of a single obligation. Bending to-day in mute sorrow above 
the mound that marks his last ing-place, she points with pride to 
the history of his life and bids us emulate it. 

JOHN WILLIAMS SHACKELFORD, representing in the present Con- 
gress the third district of North Carolina, died in the city of Washing- 
ton on the 18th day of January last at mid-day. He was comparatively 
a young man. He would have reached his thirty-ninth birthday on 
the 16th of November next, had he been spared solong. Immediately 
before the reassembling of Congress after the Christmas holidays he 
started, accompanied by his devoted wife, from his home to the national 
capital. He was then suffering acutely from a complication of diseases. 
The journey did not improve him and he reached his destination in a 
condition that absolutely prevented his attending to his public duties. 
— yi ae to bein hisseat atany timeafterward. He grew weaker 

y by day. 

The best medical talent in Washington was employed, and his fam- 
ily physician, then and now a distinguished member of the Legislature 
of his native State, was summoned to his bedside. His loving and de- 
voted wife outwatched the hours as she kept her tireless vigil by his 
couch. But medical science and the care of friends were alike in vain. 
His constitution gradually succumbed, and after an illness of two weeks 
he passed beyond the ken of human vision to that undiscovered country 
from whose bourne no traveler returns.“ How long he stood upon the 
shore of that boundless sea that marks the division between this and an- 
other life, listening to the billowsof eternity as they broke ceaselessly at 
his feet, nomancantell. But this I know—for I stood by his bedside at 
that supreme and solemn hour when his spirit was pluming its wings 
for its flight into eternal space—no misgivings haunted him, no terrors 
shook his constant soul. Camly, peaceably, quietly, like a child lulled 
to sleep on its mother’s breast he breathed his last. Sustained and 
soothed by an unfaltering trust’’ he passed to his eternal rest— 

Like one that wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 

As his sorrowing colleagues and those appointed to attend his remains 
stood around his bier I am sure there was not one but marked the air 
of calm repose and peace his features had assumed, unmarked by a 
single sign of disease, or doubt, or dread, or fear. 

Mr. SHACKELFORD was the only child of Dr. John Shackelford by 
his first wife. When he was but a few months old he suffered that 
greatest of all misfortunes—the loss of hismother. He was raised and 
educated by his maternal grandfather, Williams Humphreys, from whom 
he took in part his name. 

When the bugle-blast of war sounded its call to arms, when its echo 
reverberated from every hill-top and filled every valley, when our citizen- 
soldiery from the Potomac to the Gulf rallied to the standard of the 
confederacy and rushed to that conflict which was destined to fill so 
many untimely graves, carry desolation and mourning to so many homes, 
and cost so many millions of treasure, Mr. SHACKELFORD was a mere 
youth of 16. With that devotion to what he conceived to be his duty, 
with that constancy that was one of his marked characteristics, with 
that intrepidity that was inborn, he shouldered his musket, joined the 
ranks of his countrymen, and marched to the front. 

From the hour pes the first shot was fired at Charleston and the 175 
messenger of war and death went speeding its fateful way across the 
broad e of waters, crashing saint ths granite wall of Sumter, 
to the day when the Southern cross faded before the tear-dimmed eyes 
of its faithful followers at Appomattox, his life was passed on the 
“tented field,” amid the pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious 
war.” When the struggle was over, when the arbitrament of the sword 


had been declared, when the soldiers of either army who had survived 
that terrible conflict were returning to their homes, Mr. SHACKELFORD 
had not attained his majority. - 
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More than four years, the best years of a man’s life, the years that 
ought to have been spent within the Walls of a school-house in laying 
the foundation for future usefulness and in preparation for the grand 
struggle that must mark every human existence, had been in effect 
lost. Broken in fortune, crushed in spirit, suffering from long confine- 
ment in a Northern military prison, and without the benefit and ad- 
vantages of that education usual among men in his position in life, he 
entered upon the duties of a citizen with the same energy and zeal that 
had marked his conduct as a soldier in camp or on field. He succeeded 
as all men actuated by such principles succeed. To them there is no 
such word as fail.“ They may die and pass from the arena of life 
ere the goal at which they aimed is reached, but even then their lives 
are inno sense failures, since each day has marked their onward prog- 
ress. 

The people among whom he lived soon recognized his sterling quali- 
ties and were not slow in rewarding them with political honors. For 
six years in succession he represented his native county in the house 
of representatives of North Carolina, and succeeding that he was chosen 
as senator in the ninth senatorial district, composed of the counties of 
Onslow, Jones, and Carteret. In 1880, and while holding the office of 
a State senator, he was called to preside over the deliberations of a con- 
vention summoned to nominate a candidate for Congress in the third 
district. Such was the impartiality, the dignity, and ability with which 
he conducted its proceedings that he was made the nominee of the body 
over which he himself presided, and at the election received a large 
majority of the votes cast. 

From 1872 to the time of his death, a period of more than ten years, 
he was constantly in official position, and while no brilliant episode 
marked his career every duty imposed upon him was carefully and con- 
scientiously performed. No higher compliment could be paid his in- 
tegrity than the fact that in all these years no whisper was ever heard 
affecting his character. 

Mr. Speaker, in paying the last tribute of respect and affection to the 
memory of our deceased brother it is proper to speak of his i 
characteristics. In disposition he was exceedingly retiring, and modest 
toa fault. In this he was unjust to himself, for his perceptions were 
remarkably keen and he was by no means deficient in the art of prop- 
erly expressing himself upon any matter in which he was interested. 
He was of those, however, who preferred to listen rather than of those 
who would instruct others. 

Strictly just and impartial, he weighed carefully every argument ad- 
dressed to his reason before coming to a decision; but the decision once 
made he was firm as adamant. 

To his friends he was most strongly attached, seeming to act upon 
the advice given by Polonius to Laertes on the eve of the latter’s journey 
to a foreign land: 

The friends thou hast and their affection tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel. 

In his domestic life he was peculiarly fortunate. He was the most 
devoted of husbands. Married before he was twenty-one and without 
children to divide his affection, his love was centered upon one object, 
the wife of his youth. ; 

By his neighbors he was held in the highest estimation. Kind in 
his deportment, generous in his dealings, the arbiter of their differ- 
ences and the adviser in their difficulties, he retained their esteem and 
regard until the day of his death. 

To his equals he was ever pleasant and obliging, to his inferiors gra- 
cious and kind. Iwas particularly struck with a circumstance in this 
regard. He had with him in Washington during his last illness, in the 
capacity of a servant, a colored boy that he had brought from his home. 
During the long and tedious journey to the grave among his forefathers 
the sable follower ceased not to weep over the death of his friend and 
protector. Such things speak volumes. 

But, Mr. Speaker, if there was anything more marked than another in 
the characteristics of the deceased it was the great virtue of charity, the 
charity that ‘‘ thinketh no evil,” the charity that covers a multitude 
of sins.’’? I use the word in that sense that conveys the meaning of 
broad and catholic views. Taught as we are by the utterances of our 
Divine Master that it is the greatest of all virtues, we may, amid the 
clash of religious opinion and the quarrels of doctrinaires, indulge our- 
selves in the pleasing hope that the vision of Abou Ben Adhem incul- 
cated the highest principles of philosophy and religion. 

Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase), 

Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 

And saw, within the moonlight in his room, 

Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom, 

8 writing in a book of gold: 

Ex ing had made Ben Adhem bold, 

And to the Presence in the room id, 
ty t writest thou? — The vision rais’d its head, 
And with a look made of all sweet accord, 
Answer' d, The names of those who love the Lord.“ 
And is mine one? ” said Abou. Nay, not so,” 
Replied the ane Abou spoke more low, 

But cheerily still, and said, I pray thee, then, 


Write me as one who loves his fellow-men,” 
The angel wrote and vanish’d. The next night 


It came again, with a great wakening ligh 

And show'd the names whom love of lhaa bless d, 
And lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest. 

He sleeps in the bosom of his native county, amid the scenes 


he said. 


and 
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among the friends heloved so well. The oi green under the smile of 
an 


returning spring, lieslightly on his breast, his native forest, dewy 
with nature’s tear. {° mourns his requiem and grieves, if aught 
inanimate e’er grieves,’’ over the untimely death of her favorite son. 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, it has been written that nothing so 
soon reconciles us to the thought of our own death as the prospect of 
one friend after another dropping around us.“ If there be real conso- 
lation in this philosophy, it must manifest itself to each one of the sur- 
vivors of the present Congress. In both Houses we have been called 
upon to deplore the loss of those who died in the fullness of years and 
honors. Now it is our duty to pay the last sad tribute of respect to 
one who died comparatively young in years and who stood upon the 
threshold of an opening career replete with the promise of usefulness. 

As a Representative of the people of North Carolina, JoHN W. 
SHACKELFORD was untiring in the vigilance with which he guarded the 
interests intrusted to his care. ile he was firm and resolute in pur- 
suing the course he believed to be right, yet he bore himself with such 
modesty and moderation that he seemed to escape the sharp antagonism 
of political contests. 

He commended himself to his associates by his undeviating fidelity 
to what he believed to be just toward the Government as well as toward 
individuals. As an honest man his reputation is stainless. 

While it may not be claimed that he was a great orator, yet he pos- 
sessed a calm judgment and careful thought and just action, which, 
after all, bear the burden of the day. Indeed, judging Mr. SHACKEL- 
FORD from my intercourse with him, I remember no man to whom could 
be more aptly applied the shrewd judgment of Horace Walpole: 


To act with common sense, according to the moment, is the best wisdom I 
know; and the best philosophy to do one’s duties, take the world as it comes, 
submit respectfully to one’s lot, bless the ess that given us so much 
happiness with it, whatever it is, and despise affectation. 


Mr. VANCE. Mr. Speaker, In the midst of life we are in death.“ 
Death, so called, is with us an abiding presence. The all-wise Bei 
has made His intelligent and rational creatures subject to death to teach 
them a truth that is above all others truths. The very fact that man 
is an heir of pain and death is wisely given to him to instruct him that 
this life is only the beginning of his being; to teach him humility and 

his dependence on his Maker, and that only God is truly great. 
What is man, that thou takest knowledge of him! or the son of man, that 
thou makest account of him !—Psalms, exliv, 3. 


Mr. Speaker, death is no respecter of persons. The high, the lowly; 
the rich, the poor; the famous, the obscure; the mighty, the feeble; the 
aged, the young; the man, the woman 

Await alike the inevitable hour. 

Even— 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 


No human being can avoid the shafts of the arch-enemy of the race. 
The ponderous lock, the triple bar of steel, the immense wall of rock, 
and squadrons and legions, flashing blades, waving banners, and the 
form incased in seemingly impenetrable armor—all, all are in vain! - 
Ahab, King of Israel, disguised himself when he entered the battle 
to recover Ramoth Gilead, but a certain man drew a bow ata venture 
and smote the King of Israel between the joints of the harness, and the 
King died and was brought to Samaria.” 

Death hath spoken to us many times during the present Congress. 
We have already paid proper and becoming tribute to the memory of 
our noble contemporaries who have fallen asleep. 

The great Father by his providence called each of them and said: 


Go to the grave; at noon from labor cease; 
Rest on thy sheaves; thy harvest work is done. 
Come from the heat of battle, and in peace 
Soldier go home: with thee the fight is won. 


We have checked for a moment the ordinary business of the House, 
the excitement of debate, and the anxious interest incident to legisla- 
tion, to perform a holy duty in memory of another. Hon. JoHN W. 
SHACKELFORD, late a member of this Congress from the State of North 
Carolina, was born in Onslow County, North Carolina, on the 16th day 
of November, 1844, consequently he was 38 years2 months and 2 days 
old at the date of his death, which occurred in this city, as heretofore 
announced, on the 18th of January, 1883, at 45 minutes after 11 o’clock 
a. m. ; 

Your servant has no means of stating Mr. SHACKELFORD’s educa- 
tional advantages, as no facts on this point have been furnished him. 

Mr. SHACKELFORD entered the confederate army at the early age ot 
17 years, in Company H, Third North Carolina Regiment. He was after- 
ward elected to a lieutenancy in the Thirty-fifth North Carolina Regi- 
ment. He was captured near Greenville, North Carolina, and suffered 
a long and pai captivity in Point Lookout prison for confederate 
soldiers. He was elected to the Legislature of his native State in 1872. 
In 1876 he was elected to the senate of North Carolina. Mr. SHACK- 
ELFORD’S services as a legislator were highly appreciated in his State. 
His affable manners, gentle and courteous demeanor, as well 


as his careful attention to his duties, won him many friends and ad- 
mirers, 


In 1880 the district convention held at Fayetteville nominated him 
for a seat in the Forty-seventh Congress without any effort on his part. 
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He was elected over his opponent, W. P. Cannady, by 1,339 majority. 
Mr. SHACKELFORD, while not taking a very active part in the debates 
in Congress, was known to be a man of fine sense and excellent parts. 
The speeches he made were of an order showing sound thought and wise 
statesmanship. He was remarkably attentive to his duties, always in 
his seat unless detained from the House by sickness or unavoidable ab- 
sence. The peculiar characteristics of our lamented colleague were prob- 
ably modesty and tenderness of heart, coupled with a generous and lib- 
eral spirit. As an evidence of his modesty, the Congressional Directory 
has only the following notice of his life, as furnished by himself: 

Jonx W. SHACKELFORD, of Jacksonville, was born in North Carolina, Novem- 
ber 16, 1844; was elected to the Forty-seventh Congress as a Democrat, receiv- 
ing 16,356 votes against 15,017 votes for Cannady, Republican, and 645 votes for 
Kornegay, Greenback candidate. 

No mention is made of his political or military history. Our 5 en 
friend was of most liberal character, especially to the poor. his 
table during his illness there were found several letters from friendsand 
constituents, who had confidently asked for relief in time of trouble 
and need. When, toward the end of the struggle, his mind wandered, 
his thought seemed to be with those in want or in circumstances of dif- 
ficulty. At one time, after he became unconscious, he said, The poor 
woman only lacked five hundred dollars in paying for her place.’’ 

Mr. SHACKELFORD was a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, and a firm believer in the doctrines of the Bible. 

He was not renominated for Congress, but he entered the canvass 
earnestly and came out of it sick. Endeavoring to reach Washington 
that he might resume his duties here, he left home ill. After getting 
here he suffered from a relapse and grew worse until the date men- 
tioned, when the silver cord was loosed, the golden bowl was broken, 
and the pitcher broken at the fountain. 

Mr. SHACKELFORD left no child to inherit his virtues and his good 
name. His widow, with whom we sympathize in her great loss, has 
returned to her home in North Carolina. 

JOHN W. SHACKELFORD is dead. Weshall meet, but we shall miss 
him. Another is added to the great company already gone before. 
Who among us of all this assembly willgo next? What solemn warn- 
ings come to us from these frequent and mournful calls! 

The one who now addresses you is reminded of how near the wings 
of death have touched him since his membership in this body. Hon. 
Gustave Schleicher, in a former Congress, as chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Railways and Canals occupied a seat at the head of his commit- 
tee which your servant occupied as chairman of another committee on 
another day; Hon. Beverly Douglas, of Virginia, touched elbows with 
him in committee; and, lastly, Mr. SHACKELFORD sat immediately on 
his left in the Forty-seventh Congress. They have all passed the last 
riverand have gone to their long homes. 

It is well for us, Mr. Speaker, that faith sustains us in these moments 
of mortal anguish. The grand apostle of the Gentiles has stated a 
strange but wonderful truth: 

For me to live is Christ, and to die is gain. Philippians, i, 21. 


It is absurd to say that the mattock, the spade, the winding-sheet, 
the coffin, the grave, and the maggot are the factors of the gain the 
great writer speaks of. He certainly meant thatthe gain is embraced 
in the sublime doctrine that the soul and body of one who loves God 
can never perish. Beautiful and precious is the faith which teaches 
that God has in His keeping the dust of those we loved and who loved 
him. 


And ever near us, though unseen, 
e immortal spirits tread 
For all the boundless universe 
Is life; there are no dead. 


Mr. LEEDOM. Mr. Speaker, again has the hand of death descended 
and struck down one from among us, one who had been in this Hall 
but a brief time, but in that time he had won the highest regard from 
all with whom he had come in contact; one who shown his great 
capacity for the performance of duty and a devotion to the interests he 
repre sented worthy of the highest encomium. 

JOHN W. SHACKELFORD, a Representative from the grand old North 
State, has ended his brief stay with us, and judging from the life that 
he led it may be believed that his life here had fitted him for a happy 
one in the future. 

The sad duty has devolved upon me of ioe, ot his death, of say- 
ing to the people of his section of the country how he bore his part 
among us. I undertake this duty with fear and trembling lest I should 
fail to say all that might be said and that ought to be said of my de- 

colleague; and yet I appreciate at its true value the privilege 
which is afforded me of paying a deserved tribute to his memory; and 
should I fall short of my whole duty in the performance, it will be at- 
tributable alone to the feelings of regret and sorrow which shall over- 
come me. His seat on this floor was next to mine; and although the 
days when he sat there were not many, the kindly nature of the man, 
the strength of character which distinguished him, and his agreeable 
ways won my admiration and esteem. 

Now that chair is vacant, and that vacancy whispers to me that death 
has been there, and it impels me to say, of this kindly and amiable 
man, the words which should be spoken and recorded where they may 
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be preserved, that his people may know how high a place he took in 
the minds and hearts of those among whom his new field of usefulness 
lay. He was proud of his birth-place, proud of the old North State, 
and her earnest champion. He gloried in the record of the achievements 
of her famous sons in the Colonial and Revolutionary days; their names 
were treasured words with him, which he held most sacred, and when 
he would recite their deeds of gallantry he seemed, in his enthusiasm, 
to lose sight of his own identity, and ascended to the loftiest heights; 
and proud as he may have been of his native State, she had as much 
cause to be proud of him. 

In the lives and actions of these defenders of liberty he found the 
example for his own following. Emulating their probity, heroism, and 
patriotism, he had advanced step by step, his bold energy exciting him 
to exertion, his sterling integrity keeping him always on the right 
course. A laudable and worthy ambition counseling him to aim at the 
highest eminence, and a love of country, which was part of his exist- 
ence, consecrating him to her service, he mounted to that high pinnacle 
of fame and honor on which so many of North Carolina’s sons had stood 
before him. ' 

He has passed away at the time when the powers of his mind were 
attaining their greatest strength and the largest opportunities were 
being offered to him for their exercise. 

JoHN WILLIAMS SHACKELFORD was born in Richlands, the pros- 
perous and lovely portion of Onslow County, North Carolina, on Novem- 
ber 16, 1844, and was the only child of Indiana Ambrose Humphrey 
and Dr. John Shackelford. His mother died soon after his birth. He 
remained with his grandfather, William Humphrey, who raised and 
educated him. When the war between the sections took place, he en- 
listed as a private in the Southern army, being then but seventeen years 
of age, and performed service in that capacity in Company H, Third 
North Carolina Regiment, until his election to the grade of lieutenant 
in the Thirty-fifth Regiment North Carolina Volunteers. He was taken 
prisoner near Greenville, North Carolina, and was confined as a prisoner 
of war at New Berne, Norfolk, Fortress Monroe, and Point Lookout for 
the space of fifteen months, 

He married Miss Kate Wallace in August, 1865. His life was chiefly 
spent in agricultural pursnits, in which he had acquired a competence 
and happiness. He was drawn into political life rather by the demands 
of his people than of his own volition. He served with distinction in 
the State legislature and was chosen to represent his district in the 
Forty-seventh Congress. He was again a candidate for the nomination, 
before the Democratic convention, for election to the Forty-eighth Con- 
gress, but when the nomination was given to another, without hesita- 
tion, in spite of his failing health, which wholly unfitted him for the 
fatigues and labor incident to a political canvass, he threw himself with 
ardor into the contest, devoting his great efforts to secure the success of 
the Democracy, without regard to himself or his failure to receive the 
nomination. He labored in that canvass with all the earnestness of his 
nature, and with the same zeal that he would have exhibited had he 
been the standard-bearer of his party. And to these sacrifices is largely 
attributable the malady which has terminated so fatally for him. 

He was alone in the world; and the only inmate of his household, of 
his own family, left to mourn his untimely departure, was his loving 
wife. There is nothing to perpetuate his name, except the love of his 
people and the honorable record of his deeds, but these will prove suffi- 
cient to preserve his memory from the decay of time, and keep the words 
of approval, which are deeply graven on the memorial shaft, raised by 
the gratitude of a nation, to preserve the names of honest, noble men, 
from mould and defacement. The unswerving consistency of his con- 
duct in life had made him known generally throughout his section of 
the State, and it is one of the boasts of his people that he has not an 
enemy in all that land; that every man was his friend. His opportu- 
nities were few, at the commencement of his ional career, to ex- 
hibit the qualities which he but on one occasion he submitted 
some remarks on the tariff question which created a profound impression, 
sad oe unanswerable evidence of the wide and logical grasp of 

min 

During the second session his health was such as to entirely preclude 
his attendance on the House, and he was confined to his bed soon after 
his arrival at the capital and lingered but a short time when the pale 
m came. He was quiet and reserved in manner, and this was 
caused ely by the workings of his well-disciplined mind, which he 
had trained and tutored to conform to those principles which he had 
been taught from the beginning were those which formed the heritage 
of the descendants of the colonists of North Carolina. 

From New Hanover and Brunswick Counties, both of which are with- 
in the Congressional district represented by the lamented SHACKEL- 
FORD, in the days when the principles of liberty were trembling in the 
balance and hanging by a hair, threatened by English dominance and 
tyranny, came those distinguished patriots, John Ashe, Samuel Ashe, 
and Judge Maurice Moore, whose intrepidity and grand bilities, even 
in that early day, attracted the attention of the world and brought into 
subjection and submission the enemies of liberty on oursoil. And there 
their memories have been kept green, and fathers have taught their 
sons, and these their sons, that the declaration in the North Carolina 
Bill of Rights,” adopted by the State convention, of which these men 
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were members, in 1776, That all political power is vested in and pro- 
ceeds from the people, was a holy and sacred truth to be maintained 
and cherished forever; and it was from a constituency proud of its tra- 


ditions, proud of the prowess and independentspiritof the Ashe brothers, 
and of the scholarly and elevated character of the great jurist and hon- 
est judge, Maurice Moore, whose letters signed Atticus,“ addressed 
to the governor of the province, shook English domination in America 
to its center, that of all the men who walked in the path of those who 
had so illustrated the higher qualities of manhood JOHN W. SHACKEL- 
FORD was chosen as the representative of the people to-day as a sign 
and a token that the same love of liberty, the same regard for the rights 
of the people, prevailed in that country to-day. 

It is a special cause of sadness to those who have been the associates 
and friends during life of this representative man of their pone that 
he leaves none behind him to perpetuate his name and carry on his 
work. With him this noble race of men dies. No child will with pride 
point to his father’s goodly life; no daughter rear her children to rev- 
erence his name. All are gone. There is no father, mother, or child 
who may be taken to the people's heart and loved aud cherished for the 
sake of him whose life has been so true. 

It was my sad duty to accompany his remains to his home and his 
mourning widow, and when I saw her in the bereft homestead all the 
light had gone out of her life. All that she had to say was that she 
was ready togowith him. She sits now in loneliness at the home which 
his presence made so bright and happy. We can alleviate her grief, 
pe by giving to our kindly thoughts of him expression, which will 

et the world know how we honored him and how we ized his 

worth and Christian qualities. Although the announcement of the time 
of his burial was short, the concourse ‘that assembled was great. They 
came from every quarter, from every county in his district, to join in 
the last sad rites of their departed friend. Such sincere universal grief 
I have never witnessed. It was a spontaneous outpouring of public 
sorrow, which proved how well these people had loved their dead repre- 
sentative. It spread a pall of gloom over the entire community, and 
the condolences extended to the bereaved widow were deep and heart- 
felt. Sadly I saw his body placed beneath the sod, while grief was 
manifest on every face. Peace to his ashes; and may his life teach a 
lesson to those who come after him which will bring forth good fruit. 

He rests now; quiet sleeps, 

And the wind sad requiem ‘keeps, 

And wafts aloft the gentle sigh, 

Ready to go am I. 


Mr. MOREY. In obedience to an immemorial custom, which has 
been honored by long observance, this House has again ceased from the 
ordinary duty of legislating for the country, to pay a tribute of respect 
to the memory of one who was lately a member of this body. This is 
a custom which is in harmony with the sentiment and practices of uni- 
versal human-kind, and springs from a ition of the divine in hu- 
man nature. It is the tribute which moral, intellectual, and spiritual 
excellence and power pay to themselves. 

An almost universal belief exists among men of all nations in all 
parts of the habitable globe that there is in each individual the germ 
of immortality, which expands by the process called death and enters 
by the portal called the grave into the dawn of a future life, in which 
their moral, intellectual, and spiritual powers shall expand and grow 
and attain to a development and excellence whose promise is only out- 
lined in the experience and development of this world. 

It is in response to this universal sentiment and belief which is for- 
mulated in, and is a distinctive part of the religions and philosophies 
of the world, that all classes of men in all nations and in all times and 
ages have paused to pay tributes of respect and love to the memory of 
their contemporaries and associates who have paid nature’s last debt and 
have gone to fulfill the destiny of the race. The sentiment, too, which 
makes it unseemly to speak ill of the dead is a manifestation of the di- 
vine nature which is everywhere ascribed to man’s higher existence 
and stamps him with immortality. 

JOHN WILLIAMS SHACKELFORD, a Representative in the Forty-sev- 
enth Congress of the United States from North Carolina, was born in 
the town of Richland, in the county of Onslow, in that State, on the 
16th day of November, A. D. 1844, and was in the thirty-ninth year 
of his age at the time of his death. 

The third Congressional district which it was his honor to represent 
in the chief legislative council of the nation, is composed of the counties 
of Bladen, Brunswick, Carteret, Columbia, Cumberland, Duplin, Har- 
nett, Moore, New Hanover, Onslow, Sampson, and Pender. It com- 
prises a large part of the old North State and is rich in its Colonial and 
Revolutionary history. Its local history is contemporaneous with the 
discovery and settlement of the New World and with the struggle of 
the Colonies for independence and the growth of our common country 
to its present proud position among the nations of the earth. 

Representative SHACKELFORD was born and reared in the district 
which he represented, and the honorable constituency which conferred 
on him the high office and trust which he enjoyed at the time of his 
death were his neighbors and his friends. They had known him through 
life, and by that preferment paid a tribute to his personal worth and 
his value as a citizen and a public man. 


His life was brief. His career was unostentatious, yet an eventful 
one. Few men at the age of 39 years have so thoroughly identified 
themselves with the events of their time or performed so conspicuous a 
part in the affairs of their Stateand country. With him it was so done 
witha quiet unobtrusiveness thatalmost withdrew him from public gaze. 

At the early age of 17 years, that. hopeful, buoyant, and chivalric 
period in life, when every energy responds to the impulses of the h 
Mr. SHACKELFORD, in obedience to his honest conviction of duty, 
desiring toservea cause which he believed to be right, entered asa private 
soldier in the Third North Carolina regiment in the confederate army. 
He was subsequently promoted to the position of lieutenant. During 
that memorable conflict he attested by his personal courage and exposure 
to the hazards of war the sincerity of his convictions and the integrity 
of his purpose. 

In the year A. D. 1872 he was elected to the lower house of the State 
Legislature of North Carolina and was twice re-elected, serving until 
the year 1878, when he was elected to the State senate. In the year 
1880 he was elected a member of the Forty-seventh Congress, becom- 
ing the nominee of his party at a convention over which it was his 
honor to preside, a circumstance which shows that his nomination was 
unsought for and unexpected by him, and was a voluntary tribute of 
confidence by those who knew him well and knew him only to respect 
and to love him. 

On the organization of this House at the beginning of its first session 
it was my honor to be associated with our late colleague as members of 
the Committee on Private Land Claims. He was apparently always 
in feeble health since it was my honor to know him. As a member 
of the committee on which we were associated as members I had op- 
portunity to know him better, perhaps, than those who did not bear 
similar relations to him. He wasa man not given to demonstration of 
any kind; quiet and polite in his demeanor, but of a retiring ior tore 
tion, he impressed his acquaintance little upon men with whom offici 
or personal duty did not bring him in contact and association. In my 
intercourse with Representative SHACKELFORD I came to know him and 
to esteem him asa man of sincere convictions, of integrity of character, 
of kindliness of feeling and of singleness of purpose to faithfully rep- 
resent the constituency who commissioned him. And I bring now, in 
addition to the common tribute of mankind to the memory of departed 
members of the race, this tribute of my friendship and respect. 


The SPEAKER. And now, in pursuance of resolutions already 
adopted, the Chair declares this House (at 4 o'clock p. m.) adjourned 
until Monday next at 11 o’clock a. m. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. AIKEN: The resolutions adopted by the Legislature of South 
Carolina, asking aid for the support of public schools—to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. ALDRICH: The resolutions S by the Board of Trade of 
Chicago, protesting against the transfer of the revenue-marine service 
to the Navy Department—to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. BARBOUR: The petition of citizens of the District of Colum- 
bia, for an appropriation to improve the grounds purchased by the Gov- 
ernment for the Observatory building—to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

By Mr. DEUSTER: The petition of Alex. Mitchell and 37 others, 
citizens of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, approving the joint resolution intro- 
duced by Hon. W. R. MOORE proposing an amendment of the Consti- 
tution of the United States—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DUNNELL: The petition of Robert Butler and others, for 
the establishment of a post-route from Saint Charles to Minneiska, 
Minnesota—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Mr. EVINS: The resolutions adopted by the Legislature of South 
Carolina, asking aid for public schools—to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. $ 

By Mr. FLOWER: The petition of G. I. Bonner and others, and of 
Martland, Philips & Co. and others, for the repeal of article 11 of the 
amendments to the Constitution—severally to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GARRISON: Two petitions, signed by merchants, masters, 
and ownersof vessels, and keepersand surfmen in the Life-Saving Service 
on the coast of Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia, protesting against 
the transfer of the revenue-marine service to the Navy Department— 
severally to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. MCMILLIN: The petition of General W. B. Stokes, of Ten- 
nessee, for a pension—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MILLER: The petition of 265 citizens of Butler County, 
Pennsylvania, asking for an acknowledgment of Almighty God and the 
Christian religion in the Constitution of the United States—to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PEELLE: The petition of Governor A. G. Porter, General 
R. S. Foster, Moses G. McLain, and others, citizens of Indiana, for pas- 
sage of a law increasing pensions to those who lost a leg or an arm in the 
late war—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. ROSECRANS: The resolutions adopted by the Chamber of 


Commerce of San Francisco, „„ against the transfer 
of the revenue-marine service to the Navy Department to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

By Mr. SHALLENBERGER: The petition of Rev. J. A. Edie and 
others, of the United Presbyterian Congregation, of New Brighton; of 
the Mount Pleasant Presbyterian church, of Darlington; of the United 
Presbyterian church, First Methodist Episcopal Protestant church, 
German Evangelical church, Immanuel’s Church of the Evangelical As- 
sociation, Methodist Epi church, Reformed Presbyterian church, 
the Presbyterian ch and the faculty of Geneva College, of Beaver 
Falls, Pennsylvania, on behalf of lands in severalty, citizenship, edu- 
cation, and religious liberty for the Indians—severally to the Commit- 


tee on Indian 

By Mr. UPDEGRAFF: The petition of H. Robinson and 24 others, 
ex- soldiers of the third Co: onal district of Iowa, protesting agai 
the repeal of the tax on whisky and tobacco, and in favor of such im- 
pt duties as will protect the prices of labor—to the Committee on 

‘ays and Means. 

The following petitions relating to tariff legislation were presented 
and referred to the Committee on Ways and Means: 
Mr. ATHERTON: Of M. F. Abell & Co. and others, workingmen 

of Zanesville, Ohio. 

Mr. BELMONT: Of Ira R. Bamber and others, employés of John 
Gibson, of New York city. 

By Mr. S. S. COX: Of D. Appleton & Co. and others, publishers, of 
New York s 

By Mr. E : Of the resolution adopted by a meeting of citizens 
of Homestead, Allegheny County, and of resolutionsof eld, Unity, 
and Keystone Association, of Knights of Labor of Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. HILL: Of employés of Joseph Wharton, at Hackettstown, and 
of employés of the Boonton Rolling-mill, Boonton, New Jersey. 


SENATE. 
MONDAY, February 19, 1883. 


The Senate met at 11 o’clocka.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. 
J. BULLOCK, D. D. 
The Journal of proceedings of Saturday last was read and approved. 


CREDENTIALS. 


Mr. JACKSON presented the credentials of ISHAM G. HARRIS, 
chosen by the islature of Tennessee a Senator from that State for the 
term beginning March 4, 1883; which were read, and ordered to be filed. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Seuate a communication 
from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting, in compliance with a joint 
resolution of August8, 1882, a report of a board of officers appointed to 
inquire into the circumstances of the loss of the 5 steamer 
Jeannette and the death of. Commander De Long and other officers and 
men, &c.; which was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs, and 
ordered to be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a letter from the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs in regard to the large sums of money annually expended by the 
different Indian tribes in payment of attorneys’ fees for collecting money 
due them by the United States. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I think that communication ought to go to the 
Committee on Appropriations. If it is what I think it is, it ought to 
go to the Committee on Appropriations. 8 

Mr. INGALLS. Let the communication itself be read, not the note 
of transmittal. j 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The communication will be read. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, OFFICE OF INDIAM AFFAIRS, 

Washington, February 17, 1883. 

Sim: I deem it my duty to call your attention, and through you the attention 

to the fact that large sums of money are — pil expended by the 

different tribes of Indians in payment of attorneys’ fees for the collection of 

nog due to them by the United States. Itseemstome tobe without question 

that if the Government is justly indebted to the Indians they should not be re- 

quired to pay from 5 to 50 per cent. fo outside parties for collecting money hon- 

estly due them, yet such is and has been the case for many years; and itis safe 

to say that in the last five years not less than one-quarter of one million dollars 
of money belonging to Indians has been expended in this way. 

If the Indians are the wards of the nation it is the duty of the Government, as 
their guardian, to protect their interests, and not allow $50,000 of their funds to 
be expended every year for the accomplishment of an object that can be just as 
— — for one-tenth of that amount. 

I therefore ullx recommend that Co: be requested to authorize 
the appointment of an officer to be styled “solicitor of the Indian Bureau,” or 
*aasistant commissioner of Indian Affairs,” or any other name may be 
deemed proper, whose duty it shall be to attend, under the direction of the 

of the Interior, to all cases where ns have claims against the 
Government, and whose compensation as such officer shall be $4,000 per annum; 
and that after such appointment shall have been made no contract shall be 
N by the Secretary of the Interior or the Commissioner of Indian 
for the collection of money or the adjustment of accounts or the 


settlement of disputed 
the Indians on the pas ary end the 5 Seay e Rad ate pre e 
Very ully, H. PRICE, Comm 
Hon. H. M. TELLER, Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President—— 

Mr. VOORHEES. Iwas mistaken in the character of the paper. It 
should go to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

The communication was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
and ordered to be printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a letter from the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs asking an appropriation of $14,000 for 
the purchase of stock, cattle, &c., for the Sioux Indians of Red Cloud 
and Red Leaf bands of Indians; which was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the Secretary 
of the Navy, transmitting, in compliance with resolution of the 13th in- 
stant, information connected with the naval advisory board organized 
under wal of August 5, 1882; which was ordered to lie on the table and 

printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the Secretary 
of War, transmitting, in answer to resolution of the 13th instant, a re- 
port of the Chief of Engineers in regard to railroad and other bridges 
across the Great Kanawha River in West Virginia; which was referred 
to the Committee on Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 
The PRESIDENT protempore presented a petition of the Iroquois Club 
of Chicago, Illinois, prepared by Hon. Carter H. Harrison of said city, 
raying Congress to accept the Jilino is and Michigan Canal authorized 
y an act of the Legislai with a view of making said canal a national 
water way to the Mississippi River; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 

Mr. FRYE presented the memorial of E. E. Clark, mayor of Bidde- 
ford, Maine, and Benjamin F. Hamilton, and others; and the memorial 
of Captain N. Falkner and other shipmasters and citizens of Saco and 
Biddeford, Maine, remonstrating against the transfer of the Life-Saving 
Service and the revenue-marine service from the Treasury to the Navy 
Department; which were referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. JOHNSTON presented resolutions adopted by the board of di- 
rectors of the Norfolk and Portsmouth Cotton Exchange in favor of the 
erection of a light-house upon Boush’s Bluff; which were referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. COCKRELL presented a petition of Valley Prairie Grange, No. 
1112, Patrons of Husbandry, Polk County, Missouri; and the petition 
of Frazier Grange, No. 948, Patrons of Husban , of Clay County, Mis- 
souri, praying for the passage of the House bill to create the office of 
secretary of agriculture; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. HALE presented the memorial of E. C. Gates and others, citizens 
of Calais, Maine, remonstrating against the reduction of the duty on 
lumber; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of citizens of Eastport, Maine, remon- 
strating against the transfer of the revenue marine from the 
to the Navy Department; which was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

Mr. SLATER presented a memorial of the Legislative Assembly of 
the State of Oregon, in favor of an appropriation of $40,000 for further 
improving the Coquille River in that State; which was referred to the 
— on Commerce, and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 

‘ollows: 


oner, 


House joint memorial No. 6. 


To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America: 


Your memorialists, the Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon, respect- 
farg rep : h z rable body has to tt riati fe 

ereas your honorable body seen pro grant two approp ons for 

lle River, in Coos County, Oregon; 


an 

Whereas there was put in by the first appropriation about eight hundred and 
sixty-eight linear feet of breakwater, whichis proven to be too low, being a little 
above low tide, and need to be raised three feet or more, and extended further 
west to the ocean several hundred feet; and 

Whereas the water at the end of the present breakwater is becoming deeper; 
therefore requiring more rock to make the breakwater the same height, thereby 
purine that yy 1 nd appropriation of $10,000 will be inadequate to finish said 

m vement; an 

Whereas the wing commerce (at times having six or eight schooners in said 
river) and shi ilding (there having been built thissummer two large schooners 
on the Coquille River) requires that there should be a good entrance at the mouth 
of said river; and 2 

Whereas said valley embraces about nine hundred square miles, which is 
mostly covered with excellent timber and underlaid with a good quality of coal, 
iron, stone, and other minerals; and 
ereas there are numerous snags in said river which obstruct and endanger 


the improvement of the mouth of the Coqui 


the of vessels and steamboats: ` 
Wherefore, your memorialists pray that $40,000 hehe for the further 
improvement of the mouth of the Coquille River, and $10,000 for the removal of 


snags, 
And your memorialists will ever pray. 


Adopted by the house October 9, 1882. 
GEO. W. MEEDE, 
Speaker of the House. 


Concurred in by the senate October 9, 1882, 


W. J. McCONNELL, 
President of the Senate, 


1883. 
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Mr. SLATER also presented a memorial of the Legislative Assembly 
of the State of Oregon, representing that the rates allowed per mile for 
surveying public lands in that State are insufficient to secure surveys 
to be made, and asking for an increase; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 


follows: 
House joint memorial No, 9. 


To the Senate and House o, resentatives of the 
vee United States in Congress assembled : 


Your memorialists, the Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon, would re- 
spectfully represent that the rates per mile now allowed for the survey of the 
publie domata in the State of Oregon, which rates were established by the last 
Congress, are insufficient and altogether inadequate to secure the end desired, 
and that their maintenance must result in the discontinuance of the surveys in 
this State, for the reason that deputy surveyors will not contract to dothe work 
because of the greatexpense of ing the yet unsurveyed portions of the State 
with supplies and assistants and the cult and expensive character of the work 
now remaining to be done, which is almost exclusively of that character hith- 
erto avoided by 53 and for which the immediately = prices af- 

teco: meny 


forded little or no profit. The unsurveyed portions of this 
of lands lying along the coast, or on the mountain ranges, and are covered wi 
etrable brush, in 


dense forests and thick and tangled jungles of almost im 


addition to a ragged and nature, and are generally distant from the or- 
di bases of supplies. ese facts all who are acquainted with our State 
are fully aware, and none more so than 


eputy surveyors; yet large areas 
of these lands are of the richest soil; are valuable for their timber as well as 
other natural advantages, and are now iy sought for by os in search 
of homes, and who are willing to clear and cultivate them. is is attested by 
the number of applications and petitions to the proper officers asking for their 
survey. These requests can not be complied with so long as the present prices 
prevail, for the reasons before given. e results of this condition of things are 
readily seen and are a matter of much seriousness to this State at this time, now 
that thousands are here seeking homes and thousands more are coming, the 
majority of whom are 5 upon the Government lands. That por- 
tion of the appropriation by the last Congress for the extension of surveys in 
Oregon is rendered useless and will necessarily be returned to the and 
the extension of the surveys be suspended until more remunerative prices are 
allowed by law. This must result to great damage to the State in preventin 
settlement and improvement. There 3 no State in the Union which 
at this time attracting more attention abroad, or which is making such rapid 
strides in material advancement and pi rity, as Oregon; and it is saſe to say 
that to discontinue the public surveys at this time is to e a serious and un- 
necessary blow at the 5 of the State. 

We, your memo: therefore earnestly ask and pray that this impediment 
may be speedily remo by an advance in the prices for hepa de at least equal 
to those which prevailed before the last reduction, and that such change may at 
least include the appropriation to Oregon for the current year, as wellas for the 
future. And this your memorialists will ever pray. 


Rates per mile paid for surveys during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1880. 


Standard parallels. 
Township lines. 
Section lines... 
Meander lines. 


Standard parallels.. 
Township lines 
Section lines. 
Meander lin 


Adopted by the house October 2, 1882, 


GEO. W. McBRIDE, 
Speaker of the House. 


Concurred in by the senate October 13, 1882. 
W. J. McCONNELL, 
President of the Senate, 


Mr. SLATER also presented a memorial of the Legislative Assembly 
of the State of Oregon in favor of the enactment of such legislation as 
shall fully recognize the services of the Oregon volunteers during the 
Rogue River Indian war, and bring them within the provisions of ex- 
isting laws; which was referred to the Committee on Pensions, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

House joint memorial No, 10. 
To the honorable the Congress of the United States : 


Your memorialists, the Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon, respect- 
fully represent that during the years 1855 and 1856 there waged in n an In- 
d ou called the Rogue River war, for the suppression of which, and the 
protection of the lives and e asked of the whites, a company called the Oregon 
volunteer company was ra’ ; and 

Whereas they were not mustered into the United States service, they have never 
been in any wise com for their serv and 

Whereas the United States troops then stationed on the Oregon frontier were 
8 to effectually guard the said Indian frontier at that date in Oregon: 

erefore, 


Your memorialists respectfully pray that the Congress of the United States 
enact such legislation at its next session as shall fully recognize the services of 
the Oregon volunteers during the Rogue River Indian war, and bring the meri- 
torious within the beneficial action of the existing pension laws. The Senators 
and Representatives in Congress from Oregon are hereby requested to use all 
honorable efforts to secure from Congress such appropriate legislation in the 
premises as shall be just and proper. 

Adopted by the house October 17, 1882. 

GEO. . 
Speaker o; louse. 
Concurred in by the senate October 17, 1882. * 


W. J. MCCONNELL, 
President of the Senate. 


Mr. GORMAN presented the petition of Hurst, Purnell & Co., anda 
large number of merchants of Baltimore, Maryland, praying for the re- 
peal of all laws which impose a tax of $200 per annum upon salesmen 
soliciting orders by sample in the District of Columbia, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. GARLAND presented the petition of Mount Grove Grange, No. 
9, Patrons of Husbandry of Arkansas, praying for the creation of the 
office of secretary of agriculture, which was ordered to lie on the table, 

Mr. DAWES. I present the memorial of James Gifford and a large 
number of other citizens of Massachusetts, residing in Provincetown in 
that State, remonstrating against the transfer of the revenue marine, 
the Life-Saving Service, and the Marine-Hospital Service to the Navy; 
and also remonstrating against the establishment of a bureau of mer- 
cantile marine in the Navy Department. I move the reference of the 
memorial to the Committee on Commerce. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I hold in my hand a resolution which has been 
passed by the senate of the ture of Indiana and concurred in by 
ae house, as I find by the papers. As it is very brief I will have it 
The Acting Secretary read as follows: 


refo 

be instructed 25 Represen tatives requested, k Tav 5 — meer 
gress „ and our , to favor the o! 
a law giving reasonable time for disabled soldi 


THOMAS HANNA, 
President of Senate. 
A. J. KELLEY, 
Secretary of Senate. 
Mr. VOORHEES. The Secretary will please read the letter of trans- 
mittal accompanying the resolution. 
The Acting Secretary read as follows: 


DEAR Sin: I have the honor to transmit herewith senate concurrent resolu- 
tion No. 8, which has passed the senate and concurred in by the house. 


fully, 
=: A. J. KELLEY, 
Secretary of Senate. 
Hon. DANIEL W. VOORHEES, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I move the reference of the resolution to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I present a preamble and resolutions adopted by 
the Produce Exchange of Toledo, Ohio, remonstrating against the pas- 
sage of the bankruptcy bill, a portion of which provides that the sale 
and purchase for future delivery of the commodities of the country shall 
be deemed an act of bankruptey. As the bill has been reported, I move 
that the resolutions lie on the table. : 

Mr. HOAR. Iwish tosay, as the memorial shows a widespread pub- 
lic error, what has been already stated, but I will repeat it, that the 
bankruptcy bill, as it was reported, contains no such provision as the 
memorialists suppose. It merely provides that where a person is act- 
ually insolvent, dealing in futures,“ so called, shall be an act of bank- 
ruptey, it being the opinion of the committee that if a man is to indulge 
in that form of speculation it must be with his own money and not the 
money of his creditors. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The memorial will lie on the table. 

Mr. LOGAN presented resolutions of the Commercial Exchange of 
Chicago, Illinois, in favor of the passage of a fair, just, equitable bank- 
rupt bill, that shall be efficient and economical in its working; which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PLUMB. I present a petition of citizens of the State of Kansas, 
which I will read: 

we; the re e — of the piate of 3 and bas Meme States. 
m. * earn ru i n 
— — Aer the following proposition iato. 3 . 
elay 


To raise the duties on all intoxicating liquors to an average of $16 per gallon. 

I regret that the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Brown], who seems to 
have taken a somewhat opposite view of the propriety of a tax of that 
magnitude, or of any magnitude at all, is not in his seat to hear the 
counterpart of his proposition from citizens of my State. I move that 
the petition lie on the table. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. PLUMB presented a petition of dealers in lumber in the State 
of Kansas, praying that lumber be placed on the free-list; which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

GENEVA AWARD FUND. 


Mr. HOAR. I desire at this time to ask unanimous consent to move 
to recommit to the Judiciary Committee the bill (H. R. 6993) to extend 
the time for claimants to file their claims under the provisions of the 
act of Congress entitled An act re-establishing the Court of Commis- 
sioners of Alabama Claims, and for the distribution of the unappropri- 
ated moneys of the Geneva award,“ approved June 5, 1882. 

I am authorized to report it back, after its recommitment, with an 
amendment, 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and the bill is recommitted to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. PLATT, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred 
the bill (H. R. 6943) granting a pension to the widow of the late Major- 
General G. K. Warren, reported it without amendment, and submitted 
a report thereon, which was ordered to be printed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. PLUMB asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to 
introduce a bill (S. 2492) granting a pension to John B. Childs; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. HARRIS asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to 
introduce a bill (S. 2493) for the relief of C. S. Moss; which was read 
twice by its title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

AMENDMENTS TO BILLS. 


Mr. CALL submitted an amendment intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill (H. R. 7595) making appropriations for sundry civil expenses 
of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, and for 
other purposes; which was referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (H. R. 7482) making appropriations for the legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1884, and for other purposes; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

NEW EDITION OF SENATE MANUAL. 
Mr. FRYE submitted the following resolution; which was referred to 


the Committee on Printing: 


Resolved, That there be prepared, under the direction of the Committee on 
Rules, a new edition of the Manual, and that 1,000 copies of the same be printed 
for the use of the Senate. 


HOUR OF MEETING. 
Mr. INGALLS. I ask for action on the resolution I offered on Satur- 
day with reference to the daily hour of meeting hereafter. 
The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the daily hour of meeting of the Senate for the remainder of the 
session be 10 o’clock a. m. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
the resolution. 

Mr. GARLAND. Iam in favor of the resolution, but suggest to the 
Senator from Kansas if we had better not provide at the same time for 
taking a recess from half past 5 to half past 7 in the evening so as to 
carry out the idea. . 

Mr. INGALLS. Even if this should be agreed to I should still think 
that the interests of the public service would require us to utilize all 
the time remaining between now and the close of next week when the 
session will terminate. Matters of great public importance are still 
pending; the tariff bill is undisposed of; great money bills are before us 
on which committees of conference are to act, and my impression is that 
10 o’clock in the morning would be a suitable hour to meet hereafter. 

Mr. GARLAND. I agree to that fully, but as we fix the time of 
meeting one hour earlier it seems to me we could economize our time 
by providing for a recess. Still I shall not insist on it. 

Mr. INGALLS. My experience in my term of service here has been 
that when we take a recess from half past 5 to half past 7, or therea- 
bout, great difficulty is experienced in getting a quorum on reassem- 
bling. That is a matter to be considered after this is disposed of. I 
take it, if it is thought best to provide for a recess of course the Senate 
would act on that without difficulty. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I think the resolution ought to be amended so as 
to leave the Senate with power over the matter by adding ‘‘ unless other- 
wise ordered.” 

Mr. INGALLS. This is no change of the rule. It is simply a daily 
order, and can be modified to-morrow if the Senate desires to do it. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. But the usual provision unless otherwise or- 
dered” is not in the resolution. In the general rule we fix the hour of 
meeting at 120’clock, ‘‘ unless otherwise ordered. This makes it im- 

rative, so that without a day’s notice to amend the rule in like way 
it would be a standing order. I see no reason why it should be changed 
from the hour we are fixing so far as I can see; but I think it better to 
add those words. 

Mr. INGALLS. Any modification the Senator suggests will be ac- 
ceptable to me. 

Mr. BUTLER. I shall not object to meeting at 10 o’clock in the 
morning, but I should like the mover of the resolution to indicate if he 
has any idea about what time it is proposed the Senate shall adjourn. 

Mr. INGALLS. I have no suggestion to make about it. If a quo- 
rum of the Senate choose to sit here until 10 o’clock or until midnight, 
I will stay with them; and if the infirmities of the flesh require us to 
adjourn before that time, I shall bid them God-speed and we shall ad- 
journ, if there can not be any other method of extrication. But of 
course we can not fix the hour of adjournment. There are great pub- 


The question is on the adoption of 
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lic matters pressing, and it is n 


to utilize all the time that can 
be employed between now and the 4th of March. 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not know that we can fix the hour, but there 
might be some understanding as to when the Senate proposes to ad- 
journ. If we are going to stay here all night, I am quite willing to 
come and bring my blankets and stay as long as any other Senator. 

Mr. INGALLS. We shall be obliged to stay here all night several 
nights between now and the final adjournment if we intend to dispose 
of the public business; but that must be left of course to the emergen- 
cies that arise. 

Mr. BUTLER. Iam entirely prepared to concur in that view; but 
I think we should do more business if we did less talking. 8 

THe PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution as modified will be 


read. 
The resolution as modified was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the daily hour of ane the Senate for the remainder of the 
session be 10 o’clock a. m., unless othe: ordered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. VEST. I desire to call up the resolution I offered on Saturday 
in regard to the Yellowstone Park. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be read. 

The Acting Secretary read the resolution submitted by Mr. Vest 
February 17. 

Mr. MORRILL. I have no objection at the proper time that some- 
thing shall be done in relation to this matter. I shalt favor it, but I 
shall object and do what I can to prevent the consumption of two or 
three hours this morning upon that subject, as it is my purpose to ask, 
and I hope such will be the pleasure of the Senate, to complete the rev- 
enue bill to-day before we adjourn. 

Mr. VEST. I have no disposition to obstruct the consideration of the 
tariff bill. I am as anxious as any Senator to get through with it. If 
the Senator from Vermont will agree to let the resolution be taken up 
now and be the unfinished business for to-morrow, it will meet my pur- 


pose. 

Mr. VOORHEES. There will have to be others agreeing tothat. I 
shall not agree to it. This is a very important question; it involves 
very important interests and rights, and will lead to a very considera- 
ble and perhaps interesting discussion. I shall reserve any right to 
object to its consideration at any time. 

Mr. VEST. I move, then, in order to settle the matter, that the reso- 
lution be taken up, stating at the same time that I shall not press its 
consideration this morning. 

Mr. HARRIS. I suggest to the Senator from Missouri that during 
the morning hour such a motion, even if the Senate should favor it, 
would give him no advantage to-morrow. There is no unfinished busi- 
ness in the morning hour, and it would not necessarily come up. It 
would be quite as well to ask unanimous consent to-morrow or some 


other day. 

Mr. MORRILL. I hope the Senator from Missouri will consent to 
allow the revenue bill to be completed before he brings that question 
up. Then he will have no difficulty in getting it acted upon. 

Mr. VEST. All I want is to have it considered at some time or other. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
HARRIS] is correct. To take the resolution up now and let it go over 
would not give it any preference to-morrow. 

Mr. VEST. Very good. I shall call it up to-morrow and every day 
during the session. 

Mr. MORRILL. I move the postponement of the Calendar, for the 
purpose of taking up the revenue bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The morning hour is closed, there 
being no further morning business. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Vermont. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Calendar is postponed. The 
question now is, Will the Senate proceed to the consideration of the rev- 
enue bill? : 

The motion was agreed to. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I think it necessary for public interests to have a 
short executive session. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. j 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the consid- 
eration of executive business. After twenty minutes spent in execu- 
tive session, the doors were reopened. 

INTERNAL-REVENUE AND TARIFF DUTIES. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 5538) to re- 
duce internal-revenue taxation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The pending question is on the 
amendment of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD]. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Before proceeding with that amendment J ask 
unanimous consent to withdraw an amendment that I offered on Sat- 
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urday to this bill and to substitute for it what I now send to the Chair, 
as I find my previous amendment was incorrectly drawn. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator can modify his amend- 
ment. The amendment of the Senator from New Jersey will be read. 
The Acting Secretary read as follows: 


Strike out all after the bt gels further,” in line 788, down to and including the 


word “act,” in line 
„There shall be don galvanised iron or steel wire (except barbed fence- 
ez —— terne- plates, and taggers tin hereinbefore pro- 


sire and except 
vided for) when ain or coated with any metal, et or mixture of 


metals, by any process whatsoever (not including paints), one-| 
pound in addition to the rates provided in this act. On iron-wire rope, andiron- 
strand, except barbed fence-wire, 1 cent pepon pound in addition to the "rates im- 
posed on the wire of which it is made. steel-wire rope and wire-strand, 2} 
3 per pound in addition to the rates imposed on the wire from which it is 
made.’ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment is the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD], 
which will be read. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. On page 91, line 2151, after the word 
imported,“ it is proposed to insert not more than one copy for the 
use of any individual, and not for sale, and; so as to make the clause 


read: 

Books, maps, and charts specially imported, not more than one copy for the 
use of any individual, and not for by topes not more than two — poe rand 
invoice, in good faith, for the use of any society incorporated or established for 


hilosophical, literary, or religious purposes, or for enco ent of the 
An ne e or for eee use or os order of any college, academy, school, or reer: 


of | gin the U 

Mr. PEN 1 es Senator from Delaware was called from the 
«ity very unexpectedly yesterday and requested me to ask the Senate 
to pass over this „ for an hour or two until he should be able 
to return. I hope it will be allowed to go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, it will be 

over. 
Mr. MORRILL. 
Mr. SHERMAN. 


of 1 centper 


I have no objection to passing it over eternally. 
Then I want the question put on my amendment. 
I want that called up. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment of the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] will be read. 
The ACTING SECRETARY. The amendment is to strike out from the 
g of line 725, on page 34, to and including the word pound,“ 
in line 740, and in lieu e to insert: 


gauges and widt eo D of all Brel Racers ke ges wid 
other shafts; or crank pins; connectin; ap 
sheared, or stamped shapes, or blanks of sheet or oc hy steel, or r combination oÈ of 
steel and iron panne: or not punched; hammer-molds o r swaged steel; 
molds, not in bars; used as substitutes for steel tools; all proarai erra Ariea and 
shapes of dry-sand, be or iron-molded steel all of the above valued 
at 4 cents a pound or less, 45 per cent, ad valorem; above 4 cents a pound and 
not above 7 cents, 2 cents per l valued above centsand not above Il cents 
per rponn 2} cents per pound; valued at above 11 cents per pound, 3} cents per 


Stee! in any form, not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 45 per 
cent, ad valorem. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President, I should like to make an inquiry here. 
On Friday night the Senator from Ohio moved to strike out the lines 
from 573 to 581, and subsequently added lines 582 and 583, which lines 
read: 

Steel ingots, , blooms, billets, and slabs, made by the Bessemer, 
3 basic, Siemens-Martin, 0 , or by any 
other process — — iea crucible process, and not ex: in value 2 cents per 

five-tenths of 1 cent per pound; ex 2 cents and not 5 
ents per pound in value, 1 cent perpound; andallsuch steel exceeding in value 
5 cents “= pound shall pay the rates of duty prescribed in this act for crucible 


Tron railway bars, weighing more than twenty-five pounds to the yard, seven- 
tenths of 1 cent per pound 

He offered an amendment to strike out these lines. I do not know 
what has become of it. I should like to hear. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do not understand the Senator. 

Mr. BECK. I want to know what has become of the first amend- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The amendment is shown in the RecorpDof yester- 
day, on page 73, tostrike out from line 725 to line 740 and insert, that is the 
amendment pending. As a matter of course the lines to which I pro- 
posed to apply the amendment leave words on the lines from 573 to 581 
which ought to be stricken out, but I propose to insert my amendment 
in a place that seems to be better. 

Mr, BECK. Am I not correct in saying that the motion upon which 
the Senate adjourned on Friday night was this amendment with these 
two lines included: 

Tron-railway bars, weighing more than twenty-five pounds to the yard, seven- 
tenths of 1 cent per pound— 
and there was no disposition ever of that amendment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate on Friday night did ad- 
journ on that, but the Senator from Ohio on Saturday modified his 
amendment and withdrew that one. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I modified it, and here is the record of it. 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER RoLLINs in the chair). The ho isonagree- 


(Mr. 
ing to the amendment of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. S 
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Mr. Beck. Let the amendment be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be reported. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. 8 is proposed to strike out Sons line 725 to the pro- 
viso in line 740 and to insert 

That is the 3 that is pending. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. May I inquire of the Senator from Ohio if the 
pen resent amendment does not contemplate striking out from line 573 to 

e 581, inclusive? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. If this amendment is adopted, as the 
Senator from Vermont thought it was better to put it in this place in 
the bill, I propose to strike out the words proposed to be stricken out 
by ae by ay 5 mt 

CPHERSO. e original amendment contemplated striking 
out both of these schedules. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Les, sir. 

Mr. McPHERSON. “Then the amendment of the Senator from Ohio, 
if I understand him aright, is to substitute for both of these schedules 
what now has been 4, (fe 

Mr. SHERMAN. That and the subsequent one also. It is a substi- 
tute for the three clauses. There are three clauses embodied in one by 


this amendment. 

Mr. ALLISON. I ask the Senator from Ohio to withdraw for a mo- 
ment that part of hisamendment which contemplates out lines 
801 and 802. He can make that motion afterward. I refer to this 


part of the amendment: 
i Steel, not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 45 per cent. ad va- 
orem, 


Mr. SHERMAN. If the Senator from Iowa wishes a se vote 
on that proposition, and it will be more convenient for him, I will with- 
draw it, and will have a vote taken on the main proposition, but I will 
follow it with that. 

Mr. ALLISON. So I understand. I would rather have a separate 
vote. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Indeed I preferred to offer the three separately, 
but others suggested that I offer them together. At the request of the 
Senator from Iowa I modify my amendment by dropping out the last 
two lines; and I shall move them separately 9 if the first prop- 
osition prevails. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio modifies his 
amendment by leaving out the last two lines— 


Steel in any — not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 45 per 
cent. ad valore: 


Mr. BECK. That is to be offered, I understand, subsequently. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. BECK. That is a proposition to divide the amendment. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is about the amount of it. It is a division 
of the question. 

Mr. BECK. I think I understand the full purport of the amendment 
of the Senator from Ohio now. The motion upon which we adjourned 
on Friday night was the one which I read from the RECORD, to strike 
out lines 573 to 583, inclusive, the last two lines I suppose being merely 
popo to be stricken out for the purpose of 8 clear of the par- 

entary difficulty; and on Saturday morning, as the Senator has 
just read, which I had not seen, but I have seen it in the RECORD since 
he read it, I find that the Senator stated: 


This in lieu of all amendments I proposed to offer. 


That is the proposition now pending; but nothing was said, so far as 
I observed, about the other. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That amendment was read to the Senate at the 
request of the Senator himself. 

Mr. BECK. If that is adopted we shall turn back to strike out the 
other lines, I understand. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BECK. So that the whole question is now practically before us. 


I am not going to take any time to debate it now. I have looked over 
it since Sa: y, and I will state how I understand this amendment 
will leave the bill if adopted. The clause as to steel not specially enu- 


merated or provided for in this act” is to be delayed fora few minutes, 
but it is part of the amendment. Steel not otherwise provided for 
under the oe law now pays 30 per cent. ad valorem. Under that 
the importations for the year 1882 amounted in value to $5,742,512, 
and the duty paid was $1,723,352. The Senator from Ohio now pro- 
poses to increase this tax to 45 per cent. 

If the same value of imports continue, the duty that he proposes to 
im would be $2,584,930, or an increase of duties on the same value 
of goods of $761,578; and of course all the product of this country, 
which is perhaps six ‘times as much as the imports, or perhaps ten times 
as much, will be increased in the same ratio. In other words, 50 per 
cent. is to be added to the duties now imposed by law, by the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio, upon all steel not otherwise provided 
for in this act which is consumed in this country, whether made at 
home or abroad. 

Mr. McPHERSON. 
information? 

Mr. BECK. I will. 


Will the Senator yield now for a question for 
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Mr. McPHERSON. Is not that owing to an imperfect enumeration 
in the existing tariff law and not the bill before the Senate? Do we 
not provide for a more perfect enumeration and thereby cover at least 
75 per cent. of the article imported under this provision heretofore ? 
The enumeration of the present bill is more full, more precise, and 
covers mainly, as I think we intended to cover, the hitherto enumer- 
ated articles. Then it can not have quite the effect it has had during 
the past year. 

Mr. BECK. There might not be as many goods imported the first 

ear as are now imported under the clause not otherwise enumerated 

t a great many new things have been discovered since the last tariff. 
Every day and every year new articles of steel and iron are being dis- 
eovered, new processes are being invented. Since the Bessemer-steel 
process was first patented there is the Siemens-Martin and other proc- 
esses which have changed the character of the products of the steel in- 
dustry. Steeland iron are now classed together, and the commission 
acted upon them as if they were all one. These of processes 
and inventions are still goingon. Whether anything will be added 
next year or the year after we can not tell, but the fact remains that 
upon steel nototherwise provided for the proposed increase of duty over 
the present law is 50 per cent. 

We have professed all along that we were going to reduce the rates 
of taxation under existing law. The Senate did not reduce taxes now 
imposed in that paragraph, but allowed it to remain as it is now at 30 
per cent., thinking that was as low as perhaps was proper, all other 
things considered. Now, after the Senate in Committee of the Whole 
had to that, and after the Senate had agreed with the Committee 
of the Whole, a proposition is made to increase it 50 per cent. That 
means to add to every article of steel that we have failed to name and 
Gx a specific rate of duty upon 50 per cent. more duty than is now im- 
posed, and that is called a bill to reduce taxation, and that is done 
though the commission gave no intimation that they proposed an in- 
crease or any change except a general decrease on an average of 20, 30, 
40, or even as high as 50 per cent. That is one of the effects of the 
amendment of the Senator from Ohio, 

We summoned Mr. Oliver before us to tell all about this schedule 
before we went through it in the Committee of the Whole, and gave 
him the privilege that no other man had, to argue his own case before 
the committee, and to publish it and lay it on the desks of Senators 
and have it read for the purpose of influencing them; and yet, with all 
that, the schedule drawn by himself or drawn as he said by careful 
men, drawn by Pennsylvania iron-masters whose names I could give, 
for they have told me that he left the canine of the schedules to those 
who knew most about it, the Senate after full discussion, first in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and then in the Senate, adopted the rates now in 
the bill; and yet it is sought to upset them all, to add 50 per cent. to 
the present rate of duty on unenumerated steel and change the classifi- 
cation of crucible steel and Bessemer steel and steel made by different 
processes, to throw them all into one and add greatly to the rates, 
and the people are to be more heavily taxed when that isdone. Yet 
we are told that this must all be done so that the bill may be made 
to correspond to what the House has done, because, forsooth, the House 
action is wiser and better than anything that has been done in the 
Senate. That is the argument and that is the avowal, and if these 
orders are not obeyed the bill is to be defeated. 

I had given notice time and again in the course of the p in 
Committee of the Whole that I would move amendments in the Sen- 
ate to certain clauses in regard to cotton goods and woolen and 
to the flax and iron schedule, because the rates were too high; but 
when the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] expresses his anxiety 
to get this bill over to the House as soon as he could, soas to givethem 
time to consider it there, telling us that the 4th of March was rapidly 
approaching, I withheld every amendment I had 21 8 except one 
or two to correct manifest errors, so as to get the bill through and let 
the House have it, and let them do with it what they in their wisdom 
thought best and send it back with their amendments. Fora week we 
have been ‘ling to get the bill over to the House, and the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN], who also gave notice that he was going 
to ask a separate vote on each item, on appeals made to him by myself 
and others, and at the request of the chairman of the committee, with- 
drew his request, so as to get the bill over to the House and give them 
a fair chance to examine it. We have thrown no obstacle in the way, 
and I avow I am ready this minute to vote for the third reading of the 
bill, and I believe a majority of the Senators on this side of the Cham- 
ber will vote for the third reading of the bill at once and give it tothe 
House this morning. But if we are going to upset all the schedules, 
and the very men who urged us to arrange the iron schedule as it is 
now arranged in the bill are going to upsetit, then the different amend- 
ments I had given notice that I would propose to the metal schedule, 
to the cotton schedule, to the glass and the other schedules I shall feel 
inclined to offer, and other gentlemen will of course offer their amend- 
ments. 

If the gentlemen on the other side are determined to kill this bill, as 
they avow that they will unless they can pass it as they please and upset 
all that has been done in the iron schedule, let them kill it and take 
the responsibility. I am glad that telegrams were put in the RECORD 


from Henry B. Payne and others. The country will understand the 
force and value of that kind of clamor. One says: 

We deem it very important to our iron and steel interest that the Senate bill 
in its present form do not pass. 

Another, signed by Mr. Mathers: 

I hope you will vote against of Senate tariff bill. It is better to let 
boi nate and House bills than to have such a tariff. 

On arguments like these all the action of the Senate is to be upset and 
overthrown at this late hour, within twelve days of the closing hour of 

I do not complain; I have done my best, and intend to doit, to 
get this bill over to the House in some decent shape. I have withdrawn 
every objection and Ihave been willing for a week to allow it to pass this 
body. But if we are to add 50 per cent. to the duties on steel, adding not 
only $761,000 to the duties of last year, but six times that much, be- 
cause they avow that the object is to put up the prices to consumers of 
all these goods, not only on the imports but on all manufactured in this 
country, perhaps not one-tenth is imported; so it will amount to many 
millions in addition. 

Then let us see what we have done in the lines that are to be stricken 
out if this amendment is carried. First, as to Bessemer steel by the 
different processes, and not exceeding in value 2 cents per pound, we 
have fixed the rate at five-tenths of 1 cent per pound; “ exceeding 2 
cents, and not exceeding 5 cents per pound in value, 1 cent per pound; 
and all such steel exceeding in value 5 cents per pound shall pay the 
rates of duty prescribed in this act for crucible cast- steel.“ 

That is all to be stricken out, and the lines that were read this morn- 
ing, lines 725 to 740, are also to be stricken out, and the language used 
by the Senator from Ohio inserted. I maintain that but for the amend- 
ment, which I understood was accepted by the Senator from Ohio on the 
suggestion of the Senator from Iowa, that it should apply only to bands 
and hoops and that class of goods not otherwise enumerated, it would 
have applied to a very large class outside of that. I think no man can 
doubt it. After you come to the first semicolon the-other is a separate 
and distinct ph, and ‘‘bands and hoops and sheets of all gauges 
and widths,” no matter whether made of steel or of iron, would have 
been embraced in this amendment; but the limitation suggested by the 
Senator from Iowa, which I understood the Senator from Ohio to accept, 
I agree that now limits it to the two paragraphs that he desires now to- 
strike out. The only question, therefore, is, what is the effect of the 
amendments upon them? I have read one of them, five-tenths of 1 
cent a pound for all not over the valuation of 2 cents; and over 2 cents 
in value, and not exceeding 5, 1 cent per pound, and where the value 
exceeds 5 cents per pound the same as crucible cast-steel, which is 2 
cents a pound where the value is over 5 and not over 9. Where the 
value is above 9 cents per pound, 2} cents per pound. 

I think the Senator from Ohio stated—I have not compared it ac- 
curately—that he proposed to follow substantially the report of the 
Tariff Commission, and I believe that he has substantially, though I 
have not looked into that carefully. This is what he has done, and what 
he asks the Senate to agree to. He proposes by striking out the lines 
first mentioned as to Bessemer steel in his amendment of Friday night 
to make 45 per cent. ad valorem the rate upon all goods valued at less 
than 4 cents a pound, to do away with all distinction between the steel 
made by the Bessemer process and the crucible steel, which we have 
kept up and were told had to be kept up, because of the greater value 
of crucible steel. Yet now all distinction between them is done away 
with, and the proposition is to add to the taxation upon the steel made 
by the Bessemer process, valued between 2 to 5 cents; where we make 
the duty 1 cent a pound when valued at 4 and less than 5 cents, he 
makesit 1 cent a pound more, or $22.40 aton. I desire to be under- 
stood as tosteel made by the Bessemer processes, lines 577 to 579 read 
in the Senate bill, ‘‘exceeding 2 cents and not exceeding 5 cents per 
pound in value, 1 cent per pound.“ 

That is the bill as upon in Committee of the Whole, and as 
agreed on in the Senate. Now, the Senator from Ohio proposes upon 
all steel embraced in this class— 

Above 4 cents a pound and not above 7 cents, 2 cents per pound, 

Therefore his proposition is to add $22.40 a ton on all that class of 
steel valued at over 4 and not over 5 cents a pound. That, I expect, 
embraces a large class of steel used in this country, or why the pro- 
posed change in classification? Yet we were told on Friday night that 
there was to be no increase on the lower grades by the amendment. I 
have read the lines fixing 1 cent a pound on all these steels made by 
the Bessemer process as to in Committee of the Whole and in 
the Senate. The Senator from Ohio has changed the classification. 
Why, I do not know, except to suit the iron masters. He has 
it so as to put $22.40 a ton additional upon all that class of Bessemer 
steel that is valued not above 5 cents and above 4. Why that was done 
perhaps he can explain. 

What next does he do? The Senate bill in the lines that he last 
proposes to strike out as to crucible cast-steel, ingots, and these other 
matters, makes this provision: . 

Crucible cast-steel ingots, cogged ingots, blooms, and slabs, &c., valued at 5 
cents per pound or less, 1} cents per pound, 

The Senator from Ohio promises whenever it is valued at over 4 cents 
to make that crucible steel pay 2 cents per pound, so that on that 
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class of goods he adds $11.20 per ton; and on all that is valued between 
4 and 5 cents a pound by a change of classification, $22.40 per ton on 
the lower grades of Bessemer steel by striking out the lines he first 

roposed 
Sat and the valuation that he puts and the tax he imposes $11.20 a ton 
on all crucible steel valued between 4 and 5 cents per pound. That 
is the next step. i 

What next does he do? The Senate provided that upon all crucible 
cast-steel valued at 5 cents and not above 9 cents per pound, the tax 
should be 2 cents per pound; valued at above 9 cents per pound, 2} cents 
per pound. That is the maximum with only two classifications above 
5 cents. What does the Senator from Ohio propose? On steel valued 
at from 4 to 7 cents a pound, 2 cents a pound; from 7 to 11, 2} cents a 
pound; and from 11 up, 3} cents a pound. s 

I have shown that he has put $22.40 a ton by the change of classi- 
fication on the lower grades of Bessemer steel; that he has put $11.20 a 
ton on the grades of crucible steel valued between 4 and 5 cents, and he 
now proposes to change the duty on that valued from 4 to 7 cents to 2 
cents a pound, the Senate having placed it from 5 to 9 at 2 cents a pound, 
he proposes from 7 to 11 to fix the rate at 24 cents a pound. In other 
words, he increases three-fourths of a cent a pound or $16.80 a ton upon 
all that grade of steel valued at from 7 and not more than 9 cents a 
pound, and there is where another large importation is made, as you 
will see if you look at the tables. Sixteen dollars and eighty cents per 
ton over the Senate bill is proposed upon all steel with from 7 to 9 
cents a pound, and then he makes a classification we have not made at 
all, because from 9 up we made all at 2} cents, and he makes it from 7 
to 11, 2} cents; and from11 up, 3} cents. So that upon allsteel of all 
sorts valued at above 9 cents a pound he adds $16.80 per ton. 

How many millions that adds to the taxes of this people I do not 
know. It is all done for the benefit of a very few establishments in 
Pittsburgh and elsewhere, whose owners confess that they drew this bill, 
and who are now seeking to urge Senators to defeat it unless they add 
to its already onerous taxation all they want. It is the expectation of 
many people—I am not going to make any allusion to individual cases 
and I would not have done so the other night but for the fact that the 
Senator from Ohio landed the provisions of the House bill—it is the be- 
lief of many well-advised people that these ironmasters are here in 
force. I know Mr. Oliver is here, for I happened to see him. I should 
like to give him another hearing before the Committee on Finance to 
know what this new de means. The object of many of these 
people is to defeat the bill, as will be seen by Mr. Mather’s telegram, 
or force us to obey their orders: 

I hope you will vote against of Senate tariff bill. It is betterto let 
both Senate and House bills fail t to have such a tariff, 

Fifty per cent. is proposed to be added to all the steel not otherwise 
provided for, $22.40 a ton is to be added to all the lower grades of steel 
from 2 to 5 cents in value, $11.20 a ton is to be added to all crucible 
steel valued at between 4and 5 cents, and $16.80 a ton is to be added to 
all the higher grades by this amendment. In other words, the bill is 
to be made just what the iron-masters desire, so that it can go to the 
House and be passed by the House at their dictation, without crossing a 
“+”? or dotting an i, and we shall haveno tariff unless we consent to 
that. The House bill is substantially abandoned, according to rumor, 
waiting to see how bad, or, if you please, how highly protective this 
bill can be made, in order to see if it can not be agreed to by the iron- 
masters there. 

I am not speaking about the motives of anybody, but a Senator can 
not go to the other end of the Capitol, can not go on the streets, can not 
go anywhere without being told that the very men who helped to pass 
this schedule in the way in which it is, giving something like decent 
relief to 50,000,000 consumers of iron and steel in this country, are now 
to be ordered by the iron-masters to take back all they have done and 
to impose a worse tariff on the people than even the existing law, or to 
defeat this bill altogether, and the House is to withhold any further 
action upon its bill to wait and see how bad this tariff bill can be made 
by the Senate for the people, and how good it can be made for the capi- 
talists who have drafted these provisions and who drew them to 
suit themselves, and have changed classification after classification in 
the most adroit way to prevent anybody from understanding what they 
have done, unless he makes careful calculations. I was astonished to 
hear the Senator from Ohio confess that this bill is to be beaten unless 
they should have their way. 

Mr. MORGAN. If the Senator will yield to me fora moment, I ask 
leave to have an amendment to this bill printed. ` 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The printing will be ordered. 

Mr. BECK. Let the amendment be read. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out the proposed 
section 2503 and insert: 


collected or 
ber cent. of t 

States to be levied, collected, and 

ported into the United States shall 


pe and on and after the Ist day of July, 1884, not more than 75 
e uired un er the existing laws of the United 
and merchandise im- 


d on wares, 
and collected or paid. 


levi 


to strike out; and now by the lines he last proposes to strike | try 


Mr. BECK. That is a 
if we do not adopt 


great deal better bill than we shall ever get 
it. I will vote for it and be glad of the chance, 
though it would not work well in all regards, The people of the coun- 
will save untold millions if that amendment should pass as a substi- 


tute for all this performance of hiding and dodging and putting in new 
specifications qualifications and altering plain ad valorems to spe- 
cifics based upon ad valorems and all sorts of things that I do not be- 
lieve the Senator from Ohio or any other gentleman with all the consid- 
eration he can give can tell the effect of. Here is a new classification 
again to be gone into to see how much more they can get out of the peo- 
ple. I hope that when the time comes there will be a yea-and-nay vote 
upon the proposition of the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. For ona E nope there will be no disposition on 
the part of any Senator to defeat tariff legislation. The country has de- 
manded tariff revision, and so far as I am concerned we shall have tariff 
revision at this session of Congress. 

I perhaps may be permitted to state here some facts with respect to 
this particular schedule, which every Senator knows has been less con- 
sidered by the Senate itself than almost any other schedule in the bill. 

The fact which I wish to be itted to state from the Finance Com- 
mittee is this: We found the bill as reported from the Tariff Commis- 
sion very much confused. A sub-committee was appointed, represent- 
ing the most radical elements of the committee on both sides, resulting 
in an a ent. That agreement is found in the Senate bill substan- 
tially, For myself, I paid but little attention to it, believing as I did 
that a harmonious arrangement had been reached, one that was both 
consistent and intelligent; and until the Senator from Ohio on Friday 
offered his amendments I was satisfied with the action the Senate had 
taken upon this schedule. Since the offering of the amendments I 
have become convinced—and I wish the Senators on the other side of 
the Chamber to hear me, and the Senators on this side of the Chamber 
to hear me—that in the arrangement by the committee and by the Sen- 
ate of this schedule we have reduced the rates lower than they ought 
to be. I am sure the reductions have been too great, that they are out of 
proportion to the other parts of this bill. I believe the rates offered by 
the Senator from Ohio in his amendment are too high. I believe there is 
no excuse or justification for changing the classification; and if that Sena- 
tor will only think—I now address myself to him—he will see how 
much confusion he has created by bringing into the Senate Chamber a 
promon for a new classification, which I confess, with all the study I 

ve been able to give it, aided by a gentleman considering himself to 
be an expert, I have been unable to satisfy my own mind as to how 
much or how little he changes by his amendment, 

Mr. SHERMAN. Does my friend understand that the schedule I 
have offered is the precise schedule, word for word, debated for three 
weeks in the House and adopted there? 

Mr. McPHERSON. Ido not know what the House has done; I have 
not been there; I have not heard any debates in the House, and I care 
nothing about what the House has done; but, as I said before, I am 
sure—and I want to impress that forcibly upon every Senator on this 
side of the Chamber, for I believe there is a disposition here to pass a 
tariff bill—I am sure the rates in the bill are too low and we can not 
stand them. 

Mr. MORGAN. The whole bill? 

Mr. McPHERSON. No; the metal schedule. I 3 
self particularly to that, and I wish to say to the Senator from Ala 
that the present metal schedule is out of proportion. It is a reduction 
far greater than has been made on any other industry as we have it now 
fixed in the bill. Now I ask Senators on the other side and Senators 
on this side who are desirous of securing at this session of Congress 
tariff revision in answer to the demand the people have made on Con- 
gress to reduce taxation, to notice my proposition. We certainly have 
not the time now to undertake to go over the whole tariff again. With 
only a few days, I might say a few hours, left in which to make legis- 
lation affecting the tariff, and as our action must be considered by an- 
other branch of Congress entirely after we get through, we have not 
time to make a radical disturbance now in the work we have proceeded 
with thus far. I propose, when the proper time comes and when the 
coast is clear, to offer an amendment, not to change the classification 
made in the Senate bill; I propose to keep up the distinction we now 
make between the cruder qualities of steel and the crucible steel which 
has been retained in the Senate bill, and wisely retained. I propose to 
change itin this way ; and I call the attention of Senators to pages 27 and 
28 of the last print of the bill. One change I propose to make on page 
28, line 576, is to make it read: 

Except the crucible process, and not exceeding in value 5 cents per pound, 40 
per cent. ad valorem; 

In other words, I strike out the classification of all below 5 cents 
and make that a classification by itself, and I retain the language after 
the word pound“ in line 579: 

And all other such steel exceeding in value 5 cents per pound shall pay the 
rates of duty prescribed in this act for crucible cast-steel. 

I take the higher grade of crude steel as this bill proposes to do 
and place it above the crucible steel where it belongsas to rates. What 
is the effect of it? It throws out all these confusing classifications, 
and from my figuring the rates to-day upon these two classifications 
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range between 52 and 40 per cent. I make it all 40 per cent. It is a 
reduction from the present tariff on some values. On some it is now 52 
per cent. and on others it runs down to 40. I that and make 
1t all 40; no Senator can be confused a moment, for I retain the exist- 
8 and I ce = I make a reduction. s 

further; turn to page 34. I donot propose to change the existing 
tlassification of the Senate bill at all. Now, take line 737. The Senate 
fixed the rate there at 1} cents per pound; I propose to make it 1} cents 
per pound. That is an increase on the Senate bill of one-half of d cent 
a pound and it is a reduction on the existing tariff of one-half cent a 
pound. No Senator can fail to understand that. I go on to the grade 
valued at not above 9 cents per pound; I put 2} cents per pound duty. 
That is an increase ahove the present rate in the Senate bill of a quarter 
of a cent a pound, and it is a reduction of one-half a cent a pound from 
the existing rate. 

I go further. Valued at above 9 cents per pound F put the rate at 
3} cents a pound. That is an increase of half a cent a pound above 
the Senate bill and a decrease on these finer grades of steel of a quarter 
of a cent per pound from existing rates. 

I pro to make no whatever in the elassification as set 
forth in the Senate bill, but to raise the rates slightly above those pro- 

in the Senate bill and make a compromise between what I 
believe to be too low arate as fixed in our bill and too high a rate as pro- 
posed by the Senator from Ohio. By this there is no confusion what- 
ever as to classifications; but a plain, simple statement capable of dem- 
onstration shows that it does reduce the rates and that the reduction 

mds with the reduction made on other industries. It is an in- 
crease above what we have already agreed on; but it is an increase by 
way of compromise. I think that the Senators on both sides should 
accept it as an intelligent and proper compromise and a consistent one. 
Let us vote for it. Let us complete this bill and send it to the House 
of Representatives, so that the House may take action upon it as 
promptly as it can. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Ohio. 
Mr. SHERMAN. I promised to answer the inquiries of the Senator 


from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY], but I see that he has been conning 
over the statute himself and probably has been enabled to answer himself. 
Is there any point on which he desires me now to answer any question 
in regard to the present tariff, or whether this is an increase or not? I 
do not wish to avoid giving information, and yet I do not want to con- 
sume time unnecessarily. If the Senator is satisfied, I shall say noth- 


ing. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I think I am not alone in saying that it is next to 
impossible, as I said on Saturday, for any one not an expertin this series 
of of classifications to make a comparison. Ihave been looking 
at the matter somewhat, but I can not tell just how much the Senator’s 
amendment reduces or increases certain classes. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I wish only to occupy enough time to answer the 
questions put to me and make myself understood, not for the purpose 
of repeating. 

The present law in regard to steel is as follows: 


Steel in in bars, coils, sheets, and steel wire, not less than one-fourth of 
one inch = iameter, valued at 7 cents per pound or less, 2cents and one-fourth 
per pound. 


At the time that law was made there was no such thing known to 
commerce as a steel bloom, nor was a steel rod mentioned in the tariff- 
list. They were nowhere provided for. At that time the Bessemer proc- 
ess and the various processess mentioned in the previous section were 
unknown. At that time nearly all steel was formed as crucible, made 
in small pots, a very expensive article; but the revolutions made by the 
change in processes brought into the commercial world what are called 
steel blooms, which might be said to be steel pigs, blooms, castings of 
steel. They were not provided for in the law. When after Bessemer 
had made his discovery these steel blooms in large masses were brought 
into this country, the question came up in the custom-house as to what 
rate of duty should be charged upon them. Upon examination of the 
law it was found that nowhere were blooms named. Then they looked 
to the other classifications of the law and they found two, of whichone 
was: 

All manufactures of steel, or of which steel shall be a component part, not 
otherwise provided for, 45 per cent. ad valorem, 

After examination it was determined by the Treasury Department 
that that rate should be put upon these blooms, and that rate was levied, 
until finally it was contended by some sharp importer that these were 
not manufactures of steel, they were steel itself not otherwise provided 
for, and they claimed that these blooms came in under this classifica- 
tion: 

Steelin any form not otherwise provided for, 30 per cent. ad valorem. 

If they were classified as steel described in the tariff as ingots they 
were 2} cents a pound, which was probably on this class of steel over 
100 per cent. ad valorem; if classified as steel blooms, as manufactures 
of steel, they were subject to a duty of 45 per cent.; if classified as steel 
not otherwise enumerated they were put at 30 percent. This confusion 
Bas existed from that time to this, so that the courts and custom-house 


officers and the importers are in constant collision and contest over the 
tax on these goods when they are imported. $ 

The Senate would see, therefore, that if the duty is placed at 45 per 
cent. on blooms, with blooms already as they are to-day, I think, about 
$22 a ton, it makes something like between $9 and $10 per ton for 


blooms. If they are imported as steel under the general clause as steel 
in ingots the rate would be over $40 per ton; if imported under the rate 
of steel not otherwise provided for it would be $6.60 per ton. This un- 
certainty rests upon the whole business at this moment. 

When the Tariff Commission took up this subject they endeavored 
to classify all the cheaper forms of steel into one grade, and to place 
upon that kind of steel a low rate of duty, so that the people might have 
the benefit of cheap steel. This form of Bessemer be ker; only includes 
steel rails, but includes iron fence, iron wire, and a multitude of articles 
which enter into daily use among all classes of people. Therefore the 
Tariff Commission, wishing to give to the people the benefit of this re- 
duction in the value and price of steel, put upon that form of steel a 
duty of six-tenths of 1 cent a pound, which is about $13 a ton; but the 
Committee on Finance did not understand the classification proposed, 
they did not understand why this low rate of duty should be applied 
only to an ingot or bloom weighing five hundred pounds or upward. 
It was said it could not be used in that form, that the ordinary black- 
smith or mechanic could not import and use the bloom in that form, 
but that it must go through the rolling-mill, and therefore that such 
a classification was objectionable. But this was the only way in which 
the commission could separate the cheaper form of steel from the higher 
grades of steel, which were always in the form of small crucible cast- 
steel, ingots and the like, and in the smaller forms. 

Here was the difficulty: The Committee on Finance, not one of whom 
were experts in this business, undertook to revise the action of the 
Tariff Commission. We could not understand what they meant and we 
struck out the classification that they had arranged to te the line 
between the two classes of steel. We reported the bill with the rate of 
duty standing at six-tenths of 1 cent on all steel under 2 cents and on 
other grades above that. The Senate, without debate, without knowl- 
edge of the difficulties of classification, upon the motion, I think, of the 
Senator from Kentucky, struck that down to flve-tenths of 1 cent. If I 
am wrong about it the Senator from Kentucky will correct me; but I 
think that one of his numerous amendments to the iron schedule—if 
he did not somebody did—was to strike it down to one-half a cent. 

Thus steel which under the existing law was intended to be taxed at 
2} cents a pound was reduced toone-half of 1 cent a pound, and then a 
higher rate was imposed on steel worth more than 2 cents a pound; but 
as all this cheaper form of steel, except that made by the Martin- 
Siemens prucas; comes mostly under 2 cents, and all of it under 4 cents 
a pound, it would cover nearly all the steel imported. A low rate of 
duty like this would close up every crucible and Bessemer-steel works 
in the country, and this valuable process of making steel would be 
driven out of our country. 

Do Senators understand what has been done in Committee of the 
Whole with the iron schedule? The Senator from New Jersey has at 
last found out that the reductions were revolutionary. I have here a 
table to show the nature, character, and extent of these reductions, and 
Tam quite sure that the Senate, who no doubt will deal with this industry 
as they do with others, will see that, probably in ignorance, without 
full information, we have struck at these great industries a blow which 
we have not aimed at any other or pretended to aim at any other. Let 
us see. Iron ore we have reduced from 20 per cent. ad valorem to 50 
cents per ton, although under the old rate 500,000 tons were imported. 
Iron in pig we have reduced from $7 a ton to $6.50. Scrap-iron, gath- 
ered up all over the world, we reduced from $8 a ton to $6.50; scrap- 
steel from 2} cents a pound to S6. 50 a ton; steel blooms from 45 per cent. 
ad valorem to one-halfa cent a pound; othersteel from 2} and 3} down to 
one-half of a cent and to 2 cents a pound. Iron railroad bars we have 
left the same; steel railroad bars we have reduced from $28 a ton to 
seven-tenths of a cent a pound, or $15.68 a ton. A 

Bar-iron we have reduced from 1 cent per pound, or $22.40 a ton, to 
$18 a ton, and on the second eof them from $33.60 a ton to $22. 
Round iron we have reduced from $28 a ton to $24.80. Plate iron we 
have reduced from $33.60 to $22.40 a ton. Tin-plate, which is the 
highest form of iron introduced into this country, we have actually 
reduced from $24.50 to $22.40, although its proper rate would be about 
$44.50. So with hoop-iron; so with other classes. The whole grade of 
cast-iron, of which there are thousands I may say, yes, millions of tons 
imported, we have reduced from $33.60 down to $22.40; fish-plates from 
2 cents a pound to 14 cents a pound; spikes and anvils from 2} cents to 
2 cents a pound; chains from 2} and 3 cents down to 1} and 2 cents; 
circular saws from 35 per cent. to 30 per cent. ad valorem, and so on. I 
will not go through the list further. 

Now, is it right, is it just that this industry, so large and so great, car- 
ried on mainly in the Middle States of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
and Illinois, representing a production of $300,000,000 per annum, 
should be unduly selected to strike at this fatal blow? The Senator 
from Kentucky says that I was present when thiswasdone. I did not 
consent to it; I resisted from the very initial point the reduction of duty 
on pig-iron; but, as a matter of course, when the Senate reduced that 
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on the ts which were presented here I felt disposed and, with 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Brown], I did join in making bar-iron 
stand on the same relative footing, believing, however, that by showing 
the effect of this reduction we might cause ahalt. But the Senate went 
on time after time upon the motionsand votes of the enemies of this bill, 
and in the name of a revenue-tariff reform struck at the iron industry 
of the country and carried these amendments one by onc. Many of the 
amendments were carried by a close party vote, sometimes one or two 
Republicans voting with the Democrats, and this iron schedule was 
knocked into pi. Now, what should be done? - 

Mr. McPHERSON. Will the Senator yield right there for a question? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I suppose the Senator has figured the result of 
his amendment. Will he inform me how much reduction his amend- 
ment is from existing tariff rates? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will, exactly. — 

Mr. MCPHERSON. And will heat thesame time inform me whether 
that is in just comparison with the reductions made upon other indus- 
tries? 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is more than is made on other rates. Strange 
to say, itis more. Igo back and repeat again, the rates on steel now 
are 2} cents a pound to 3} cents and 10 per cent. ad valorem added. I 
will again state the amendment I offer, which is not mine. I clipped 
it out, as I said before, from the formal action of the only branch of this 
Government that has the right to originate a revenue bill. I took the 
benefit of their counsel and wisdom, and I found that they had reduced 
the rates of steel and they had carefully scrutinized, as I thought, the 
different grades and rates proposed and had made them harmonize with 
each other and harmonize with the general desire to reduce taxation. 

The present duty of 45 per cent. ad valorem only applies to steel 
blooms, while all other forms of steel, however cheap they may be, are 
subject to the old tax of 2} cents a pound. My amendment, or rather 
the House amendment, reduces all the cheaper forms of steel, whether 
made by the patent processes or by any other processes worth less than 
$88 a ton in the market, to an ad valorem of 45 percent. As to all 
these classes of steel it reduces the rate to the same rate that is now 
applied only to steel blooms; all are put at 45 per cent. This is an 
enormous reduction. All the low grades of steel that come into the 
country pay to-day 2} cents a pound, except only steel in blooms, This 
bill proposes to put all forms of the steel worth less than 4 cents a pound 
at the low rate of duty of 45 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. HAWLEY. When the Senator says this bill” he means his 
amendment? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, my amendment. Iamspeakingof the clause 
taken from the House bill and offered as an amendment. Here is an 
enormous reduction. On every item of the schedule, and we retain the 
old schedule, there is a reduction from the existing law of one-half of a 
cent a pound and 10 per cent. ad valorem. The proposition I submit 
throws off the 10 per cent. ad valorem, and the Senate will see that on 
all the grades of steel that are here enumerated there is a reduction 
below the present rates. 

I say now without fear of contradiction that taking the whole sched- 
ule together there is a reduction proposed by my amendment of from 
10 to 20 per cent. ad valorem; not 10 to 20 per cent. on the amount of 
goods imported, but 10 to20 per cent. of theamount of duties now raised. 
The Senate will see that is a quarter of a cent from each of the grades 
above the lower grades, though the great reduction is in putting an ad 
valorem duty of 45 per cent. on all steel worth less than 4 cents a pound. 

The Senate now, whichis in a considerate mood, certainly can haveno 
interest in the world to do injustice to any section. We have in this 
bill protected every interest of every section of the country whenever 
demanded. We have given to whisky over 100 cent. protection. 
We have given to tobacco over 100 per cent. protection, and we increased 
this largely at the demand of the Senator from Kentucky. We have 
provided for every interest. We have increased the duty on cotton manu- 
factures where the Senator from Rhode Island thought it important and 
essential to do so. We have increased in some cases the duties on wool. 
We have provided for the lead-pencils, the files, and all the little indus- 
tries that were presented to us, upon the principle that we ought to live 
and let live. We have done this without respect to locality. 

I, like the Senator from Illinois, have voted for every proposition 
that has been here offered and sustained by reasonable ent, to 
protect any industry, great or small, however insignificant it may be. 
We provided for the buttons, the thread, and all forms of industry 
of that kind. We have been careful not to unduly reduce the rates 
on any article where a Senator rose in his place and gave rea- 
son why it ought not to be reduced. We have cared for the rice in the 
South cultivated by negro labor, and I voted for it because I did not 
want to reduce the opportunity of those people to earn a livelihood. In 
every respect, in every question that has been presented to the Sen- 
ate, I have voted for that provision which would protect the labor of 
any portion of the people of this country. Yet now, when we ask you 
not to strike down this industry, which I may say is the center or foun- 
dation of the man ing industries of the Middle States, our voice 
is not heeded. We are not represented in this body according to our 
population. Wearein the House. The fourStates, New York, Penn- 


Sylvania, Ohio, and Illinois, and, I might add, Virginia as well, whose 
interests were sacrificed in the first vote on this metal schedule, have 
not Senators here in proportion to their numbers. 

Therefore I have a right to ask the other Senators from States that 
have been protected by the provision of this bill not to sacrifice the in- 
terests of these States, especially here in this body, where equal repre- 
sentation of numbers does not prevail. All I desire is that no injustice 
be done to any section, that no criticism be made of the action of any 
Senator, but that the same rule be applied to the industry of iron and 
steel as to cotton or wool. I have no personal interest in either, and 
care only to deal fairly and equally with all of the industries of my 
country. I say that from one cause or another this industry has been 
unduly dealt with. The Senator from New Jersey himself has at last 
found it out, and if there can be a fair and reasonable readjustment of 
the metallic schedule upon a basis of a reduction of about what is made 
on other articles, I should be very willing to vote for it. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Will the Senator from Ohio bear with me just 
there fora moment? The reductions that I propose to make, if the 
Senator from Ohio would be so kind as to withdraw his amendment and 
allow me to press mine, would be a reduction on some grades of about 
half a cent a pound. It is an increase above the present bill ofa quarter 
of a cent a pound upon the crucible cast-steel. 

oe SHERMAN. . I do not think the present bill is a test or guide 
at 

Mr. McPHERSON. It is a decrease from existing rates upon the 
lower es of steel from 52 per cent., the same grades running down 
from that to 40, placing them all at 40. Therefore, the classification 
having been retained, there is no confusion in my amendment as to classi- 
fication; every Senator can see it is a reduction, and every Senator can 
see it is an advancebeyond the present bill, which I believe to be too low. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will discuss the Senator’s proposition now, al- 
though it will come up more properly when in order to put it. 
of 45 per cent. on steel worth less than 4 cents a pound, he to 
make the limit 5 cents. It is not at all necessary to make it 5, be- 
cause all say that all the forms of steel such as we are dealing with now 
in the firstclause of the schedule would come in under 4 cents, and that 
nearly all of them will come in under 2 cents. Therefore when you 
get above the range of 4 cents you enter upon the article of crucible 
steel, which is much more valuable. Let me answer further. Why 
reduce it to 40 per cent.? Why not 45 per cent.? At 45 per cent. there 
is a large reduction upon the present duty. Why reduce it more? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. If the Senator will bear with me, he at the 
same time his classification. He asked me why I make it 5 
cents. In turn, I might ask him why he makes it 4 cents. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Iwill answer you. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Ihave continued it at 5 cents because the pres- 
ent law makes it 5 cents. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I beg pardon. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The Senate bill makes it 5 cents. 

Mr.SHERMAN. The present law does not make it 5 cents, it makes 
it 7 cents. At the time when the law was passed there was very lit- 
tle steel of less value imported. Here isthe trouble. Forty-five per 
cent. is a large reduction. That is admitted on all hands. Now I hope 
Senators will see that as the 45 per cent. now only applies to steel in 
blooms, one single kind of steel, 45 per cent. is now extended to apply 
to all the other cheap forms of steel under 4 cents. = 

Mr. PLUMB. Will the Senator from Ohio permit me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. PLUMB. I ask the Senator if the rate of 45 per cent. proposed 
by him is not an increase of about 50 percent. on the duty now charged 
on the rods out of which wire fence is made? 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is in a specific clause, but not included in 
this, I think. 

Mr. PLUMB. It does not affect that? 

Mr. SHERMAN. This does not affectit. I do not know whether 
the bill does or not. I think there is a special rate for that. I do not 
know what it is. 

Mr. PLUMB. Is not that affected by your proposition? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think not. [To Mr. MORRILL.) Is it? 

Mr. MORRILL. No. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator from Vermont says it is not. 

Mr. PLUMB. I am not speaking of this particular amendment. I 
am speaking generally of the amendments offered by the Senator from 
Ohio to this schedule. 

Mr. MORRILL. It will not be if the amendment suggested by the 
Senator from Iowa shall be accepted by the Senator from Ohio, and the 
Senator from Ohio offers to accept it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. had reference to the Tariff Commission report, 
and not to the existing law. j 

Mr. SHERMAN. I thought the Senator was mistaken. The Sen- 
ator asked me why I take 4 cents. I take that, first, because 4 cents 
would include all the cheaper forms of steel; and I take it because the 
House of Representatives have adopted that value as the line between 
specific and ad valorem rates. The amendment I offer fixes specifie 
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rates on all steel valued above 4 cents. I have kept the old classifica- 
tion under the old law, which has been construed over and over again, 
and have reduced the rate on every one of them one-quarter to one-half 
a cent, which is more than 10 per cent. of the amount of duty levied 
under those classifications. 

It seems to me that this proposition has the advan’ over the prop- 
osition of the Senator from New Jersey in this, that it already been 
considered in all its forms. His would have to be debated over again 
and studied. Nothingis more difficult for any Senator not experienced 
in these mechanical employments or trades, not familiar with the differ- 
ent gradesof iron and steel, and all the technical terms applied in their 
manufacture and use, in adeliberative body like this, composed of law- 
vers, to deal with this question. Therefore, when the Tariff Commission 
reported I preferred to take their report, and I would prefer to take it 
to-day. Now, when we can fall back upon the well-considered action 
of the House of Representatives, I prefer to take their action rather 
than to take the crude ions that may now be offered by any 
single Senator, whose opinion in other matters might be entitled to the 
highest consideration. 

f this amendment is adopted there will be a reduction of duties on 
all forms of steel. I intend, then, if I can, to persuade the Senate if 
possible to make some reasonable changes in to the iron schedule 
that would have no connection with this amendment at all. I hope in 
that way we may have a bill that will be satisfactory to our people and 
satisfactory to the whele country. 

Mr. COKE. I desire to ask the Senator from Ohio if the action of 
the House to which he refers is not practically the same with that pro- 
posed by the Tariff Commission? 

Mr. SHERMAN. The proposition I make. 

Mr. COKE. On the metal schedule? 

Mr. SHERMAN. No; it ismuch lower than the Tariff Commission, 
as I believe, 

Mr. COKE. Are not the classifications the same? 

Mr. SHERMAN. No, the classifications are not the same. The 
‘Tariff Commission reported a classification based upon the size of the 
ingot. Under the Tariff Commission classification no steel except an 
ingot or bloom weighing over five hundred pounds and of certain di- 


mensions had the benefit of the Jower rate, while this proposition gives 
to all kinds of steel worth less than 4 cents per pound the reduction to 
the ad valorem rate; and on account of the great fall in the price of steel 


the ad valorem rate is a much less rate than the specific rate under the 
old prices. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. President, one question that I desired to ask 
the Senator from Ohio has been answered just now. I did not quite 
hear distinctly. I believe he was asked whether this is below the Tariff 
Commission report. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Oh, I am quite sure of that. Let me say now, as 
I do not wish to be here misrepresented about this matter, that is upon 
the assumption that steel blooms are worth to-day $22 per ton. The 
Senator will see that six-tenths of a cent a pound would be considerably 
more than 45 per cent. ad valorem. It would depend entirely upon the 
price of the blooms. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Ofcourse no Senator expects so complex a bill as 
this to be precisely what he prefers in regard to every detail, even in 
those matters affecting his own locality. I am sure that I have repeat- 
edly voted for changes in the tariff bill that would seem superficially to 
be against my local interest; but I understand perfectly well that what 
is one man’s meat is another man’s poison; that what is one man’s raw 
material is another man’s manufactured article; and that if we are un- 
dertaking anything like a general system of protection, or if we are to 
carry out in raising a revenue in this way the general idea of protection, 
we have got to consider the whole country as one State. I say I have 
repeatedly voted for what apparently was against my local interest, and 
I am quite ready to do so again. I understand perfectly well, and did 
when I made my few remarks on Saturday, that running over the bill 
as we did it was quite possible that we should make the steps of un- 
equal height, and that some subsequent gradation might be entirely 
proper. I am in general satisfied with the suggestion of the Senator 
from Ohio, and I do not think he can be reproached with increasing the 
duty. Certainly I am quite willing to vote for it. 

Mr. MORRILL, Mr. President, the Senator from Kentucky avows 
his willingness to report this bill at once, so that it may go to the House. 
I wish to say to the Senator from Kentucky that he probably has 
spoken one hundred lines to my one in relation to this tariff. So far 
as I have been concerned, I have been quite content to have a vote 
upon any question after it was fully understood by the Senate, and 
have not intended either in the beginning, middle, or end of the dis- 
cussion to procrastinate the debate by repeating the same facts and argu- 
ments over and over again. 

I regret that the Senator from Kentucky is so reluctant to believe 
that there can be any good faith on the side of those who are in favor 
of protection or in favor of American manufactures. I almost believe 
that he is as ready as John Randolph said he was to go a mile to kick 
a sheep. I do not know but what if he were the only witness to see 
a communist throwing petroleum upon a manufactory he would for- 
get it before the next morning, refusing to be a witness in any such case. 
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I desire to appeal to the good sense, however, of the Senator from 
Kentucky, that as he knows that if this bill is to be at all or if 
any bill is to pass, the present bill will be the basis of the law that will 
be enacted, therefore it is quite important that if there are any defects, 
any examples of gross injustice, they should be rectified here. I merely 
wish to have Senators state the facts about anything and have a vote 
upon it without much more consumption of time. 

In relation to this matter of steel it was presented and informally con- 
sidered by the Committee on Finance. The Senator from Kentucky 
was present only a partofthe time. When the subject was there con- 
sidered even the Senator from 3 [Mr. PASSER) admitted it 
was a great improvement upon the propositions that were proposed to 
be stricken out by the Senator from Ohio. 

So far as steel is concerned that is valued below 4 cents a pound, itis 
a large reduction from the existing law. Steel under 7 cents a pound 
is subject to a duty of 2} centsa pound, and this would be a very large 
reduction. Then when you go above 7 cents and up to 11 cents the 
present duty is 3 cents a pound, and it is proposed by the Senator from 
Ohio to make that 2} cents, and above that to make it 3} cents, with- 
out the present addition of 10 per cent. ad valorem. I understood the 
Senator from Ohio to be willing to make that 3} cents, and I so stated 
in private conversation to Senators on the other side. If the Senator 
from Ohio will consent to make the last provision 3} cents there will 
be a reduction of one-quarter of a cent a pound and 10 per cent. ad 
valorem. Then in relation to the subsequent proviso about unenu- 
merated steel, I would t as a fair compromise the recommenda- 
tion of the Tariff Commission, and that was 3 centsa pound. That 
would be, if not a reduction, no more than the present rate, and on the 
whole a real reduction of existing rates would be effected. 

Mr. President, I only hope that we will not debate this single ques- 
tion all day, but that we may have a vote upon it. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President, the Senator from Vermont is correct, I sup- 
pose, in saying that I have spoken more than he has since the consider- 
ation of this bill began ; but I think he willsay that since the bill came 
before the Senate with the amendments made as in Committee of the 
Whole, and has been considered by the Senate, I have offered noamend- 
ments except to correct one or two manifest errors, and that I have been 
pressing all the time to get the bill to the other House. Butwhenasched- 
ule has been considered for a month the wrongs, if any, in which were 
developed and fully discussed before the Committee of the Whole, and it 
has been agreed to in the Senate, and it is now sought to overthrow all 
that was done, I am to be grumbled at if I am not again silent when a 
large increase of taxation is sought to be imposed, and changes of speci- 
fications and classifications to conceal the facts are made, I am to be told 
again that I am an obstructionist and that the things now in the bill 
were inserted by me against the will of the Senate. That sort of stuff 
is simply absurd. I desire and intend always to put myself right. The 
Senator from Ohio himself indorsed what is now in this bill, and when 
he says I made the motion and reduced the taxes in these paragraphs I 
want to have the RECORD read and the facts stated correctly. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator is certainly mistaken. When the 
metal schedule was read, the very first moment I could get the floor I 
moved to amend it, and continued moving to amend it. The Senator 
is certainly mistaken about that. Of course it was reported by my con- 
sent from the committee. 

Mr. BECK. Iwillreadthe RECORD. When the proposition that the 
Senator from Ohio now seeks to strike out, as to steel ingots, cogged 
ingots, blooms, billets, slabs, and so on, valued at not exceeding 2 cents 
a pound, six-tenths of 1 cent a pound, was read and came to be consid- 
ered on the 25th of January, page 25 of the RECORD, the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. COKE] inquired of me what was the effect of the amend- 
ment. The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] had explained 
it, and I said it was an improvement upon the present condition, that 
we had struck out a great many objectionable words, that it would be 
very difficult to understand all that was proposed about weighing over 
five hundred pounds or weighing under five hundred pounds. I closed 
my remarks as follows: 


Mr. Buck. I was about to say that the word billets,” an article which is more 
valuable than the slabs and blooms, is also added in the amendment of the Senator 
from Rhode Island, which was not embraced in the low rece ere for in the 
committee's bill, and as billets are a very important article of the higher rate of 
value, worth more than either blooms or slabs, in that regard the amendment of 
the Senator from Rhode Island is much more valuable than the committee's bill. 
So far as I am advised, on KORE it pretty carefully, I am inclined to think 
thatit isa good amendment, and I shall yote for it. 


So I was content: 


Mr. Brown. I move, in place of the amendment which is pro) by the Se 4 
ator from Rhode Island, in line 524, to strike out “six,” before “ tenths,” and to 
insert live, making the rate “five-tenths of 1 cent per pound.” . 


That was the motion of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Brown], who 
proceeded to say: 

I think there ought to be some regard to justice and 8 in fixing the 
standards of tariff on the different classesof metal. We have voted with a good 
deal of unanimity to-day to place on all steel scrap and all iron scrap that is not 
more than 2 feet long a duty of $6 per ton; and I suppose if it is 18 inches thick 
it would not make any difference so that it does not exceed 2 feet in length. It 
does not matter how fine it is or what the value of it is; we put it at $6 per ton. 
If that be a correct principle, then there is no reason why we should put the in- 
gots that are mentioned here which are worth onlyabout three or four dollars a ton 


1883. 
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or even not Qa ton more than some of this scrap is, at a little over double 
the sates Six-tenths of 1 cent, I believe, makes $13.44 per ton. We fix pig: iron at 
$6 ton, and steel scrap and wrought scrap at $6per ton. Then I thinkabout 
$10 or $12 a ton 1 igh enough for these ingots and for the class of steel 


that is mentioned in particular ph. 
I therefore move as a substitute for the amendment offered by the Senator 


from Rhode Island to strike out six and insert “ five,” making the duty five- 


tenths of 1 cent. per pound, 
The Paesipine OFFICER. The Senator from Georgia moves to amend the para- 


h proposed to be stricken out. 
The amendment will be read. 

The PRINCIPAL LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In line 524, after the word “ process,” it 
is proposed to strike out six-tenths“ and insert five-tenths;"’ so as to read: 

“ Rive-tenths of 1 cent per pound.” 

The PRESIDIXG OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the amendment pro- 


to move to amend the 
i out “six-tenths” and 


out “six-tenths" in the text. 
on of the Senator from Rhode 


SS will give notice of my amendment, 
Mr. ALLISON. I am rather inclined to join the Senator from Georgia. I think 
aioe xe have 3 great a distinction between pig - iron and the lower 
Bessemer stee! 
Ar. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. You can remedy that by raising the duty on 


iron, 
Pfr. ALLISON. We can remedy it in some way, and the Senator from Georgia 
suggestsavery good way. Is that he move his amendment to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Rhode nd. 
Mr. SHERMAN, I think that would be better. 
Mr. ALDRICH. I su that my amendment be voted on, and if it is adopted 
the Senator can move amendment to that. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Chair 
Mr, SHERMAN, It will have to be moved now before the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island is eg on. It would not be in order afterward. 


to move to amend the text or to move to amend the amendment of the Senator 
from Rhode Island? 

Mr. Brown. My proposition was to amend the text. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair so understood the Senator from Georgia. 
i 3 I did not notice carefully the proposition of the Senator from 

e Islan 

Mr. MORRILL. I think the Senator from Georgia will accomplish his 
if he moves to amend the amendment of the Senator from Rhode Islan 

Mr. Brown. Let the amendment of the Senator from Rhode Island be reported 


r, MORRILL. It includes the lower class articles. 
dy ING OFFICER. The amendment of the Senator from Rhode Island 


read. 

The cipal Legislative Clerk read Mr. ALDRICH’s amendment. 

Mr. Brown. I move to strike out “six-tenths™ and insert five-tenths.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Georgia now moves to amend the 
amendment of the Senator from Rhode Island by striking out the word six- 
tenths" where it first ocours and inserting “ five-tenths.” 

Mr. Bnowx. And where the rate is 1.2 cents per pound I move to strike out 
“ two-tenths” and to leave it “1 cent.“ 

Mr. MORRILL, I ask for a division of 3 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A division is ed for. Thequestion will be taken 
first on the proposal of the amendment to strike out where it first occurs six- 
tenths" and insert flve-tenths.“ 


It will thus be seen that the paragraph now so much complained of 
was moved and yoted on and agreed to without a dissenting voice, the 
Senator from Iowa and the Senator from Ohio both bong pait in the 
debate on the amendment of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Brown]. 
It was made with the consent, at least, of the Senator from Ohio who 
now denounces it, and in a few minutes afterward he madea 
which I read from the other night in which he said he joined his friend 
from Georgia in reducing these things, because the rates we were then 
seeking to place them at were right; and all we have since done in 
regard to pig: iron has been only to make it 50 cents a ton more than 
it was then. Yet this morning the Senate is told that I as an obstruc- 
tionist did introduce and amend the bill so that it was not fit to be sent 
to the House. Every one of these amendments met the sanction of the 
Senator from Ohio so far as I know. So much for his reckless assertions 
in to my action. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator will do me the justice to say, if he 
will allow me to interrupt him, that I voted with the Senator from 
Georgia on the amendment avowedly, and stating at the time that I 
voted for it in order to put these different grades in harmony with the 
vote already taken by the Senate. I stated that that was my purpose, 
and that if I could ever get the duty on pig-iron restored I would be 
very glad to restore these duties. 

Mr. BECK. The only change now made in pig-iron is 50 cents a 
ton, and yet the Senator is seeking to put $22.40 a ton and $16.80 per 
ton increase of duty on many classes of Bessemer and crucible steel by 
a change of classification from 4 cents to 7 cents and from 7 cents to 11 
cents and from 11 cents up above the committee’s rate. 

More than that, to show that what was done was done with perfect 
consideration I turn to the House proceedings which have been spoken 
of so much. Mr. CALKINS, of Indiana, in the House sought to make 
the duty three-tenths of 1 cent, and read a letter from Indianapolis 
signed by Aquilla Jones, president of the Indianapolis Rolling-Mill 
Company, addressed to Hon. W. H. CALKINS, as follows: 


INDIANAPOLIS, IX D., January 29, 1833. 


Sm: The bill now before your House fixes the tariff on steel blooms at about 
five-tenths. I desire to impress upon you and the Indiana delegation that roll- 
ing-mills throughout the country, except the Bessemer-steel w. can not live 
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on a duty on this class of steel exceeding three-tenths. To put it higher than 
C 5 


A 
President of Indianapolis Rolling fl Company. 

Hon. W. H. CALKINS. 

Bringing it down to three-tenths instead of five-tenths, and one of 
the immediate colleagues of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. BUTTERWORTH], 
after discussion moved to make it four-tenths, and the House did make 
it four-tenths, or $2.20 a ton lower than we have done now. Thena 
Representative from Kansas [Mr. HASKELL] modified his amendment 
so as to strike out four-tenths and insert 45 per cent. ad valo: say- 
ing that was about the equivalent of four-tenths. It will be seen that 
this effort now to make a great increase after what has taken place in 
both Houses is an after-thought brought about in order to upset the 
schedule which was adopted with the sanction, certainly not with any 
opposition from the Senator from Ohio. 

What I protest against is undoing all that has been done merely be- 
cause a change has come over his mind and the mind of the chairman 
of the committee, when the chairman of the committee announced 
that the committee had reconsidered this subject and made these modi- 
fications, and referred to the Senator from Delaware who is now ab- 
sent as agreeing with him, about which I know nothing, and said that 
I was only there a part of the time last Saturday morning when they 
thought fit to meet. Mr. President, when the amendment was sought 
to be referred in the Senate Friday night I objected to the reference, 
and it was not referred to that committee. The amendment was not 
before it. I had no right to be at a private conference about it, and 
they had no right to decide as a committee upon it, because the Senate 
positively refused on my objection to allow it to be sent to them on 
Friday night, as the RECORD will show. Of course I was not in con- 
sultation about it, except to go into the room and say, when asked to 
take part, that I protested against the committee or any body of men 
assuming to be a committee acting upon what the Senate had refused 
to refer to them. I consulted the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HAR- 
RIS], and he advised me that he was not advised that they were going 
to meet, and he was not there either. 

I have great respect for the opinions of the Senator from Delaware. 
If he were here he would speak for himself. I do not believe if the Sen- 
ator from Delaware were here and saw the effect of this amendment, 
saw that it was an increase of 50 per cent. upon all the manufactures 
of steel not otherwise enumerated, that he would sanction the increase 
for a moment, because he never has voted to increase anything beyond 
the provisions of the present law so far as I recollect. He has stated on 
this floor, and has stated in committee time and again, that he would 
not in any changes of classification of these steel goods add to the rate 
in the present law; therefore I do not believe the Senator from Dela- 
ware would vote for it. But Iam not speaking for him; I do not care 
whether he would or not; nor do I care what he agreed to. I repeat, 
when I am referred to as being absent from the committee when that 
was considered, there was nothing before the committee which it hada 
right to consider, as on the floor of the Senate the night before I had ob- 
jected to their undertaking to consider it; it never was before the com- 
mittee in any proper sense. Therefore the chairman might as well have 
left that part of his attack on me out of his speech. 

I have been in committee when it was in regular session I believe as 

ly as any member of the committee on either side whenever there 
was any subject beforeit. From the 5th of December to the 10th of Jan- 
uary, until the bill was reported, I believe I was there every day; and 
from the time it came into the Senate I have been in my seat every 
day and every night, and I have endeavored to perfect the bill as well 
as I could; and whenever Iam told on the floor of the Senate that upon 
these things I haye been obstructive or that I have been destructive I 
appeal to the records to show that these changes were not only not 
made on my motion, but that they were made with the cordial acquies- 
cence of the Senator from Ohio himself. In the lower House it was 
voted even to a lower rate than itis now on the motion of a Represent- 
ative from Ohio, Mr. BUTTERWORTH, and then was placed at 45 per 
cent. ad valorem on the motion of a Representative from Kansas upon 
the ground that it was the equivalent of four-tenths, and it was con- 
tended by a Republican leader that it ought to be reduced to three- 
tenths on telegrams from Indianapolis. I refer to Mr. CALKINS, one of 
the ablest Representatives from the State of Indiana. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I wish to offer an amendment to the amendment 
of the Senator from Ohio. If Senators will look at the last print of the 
bill and refer to it they will see exactly what I propose to do. 

The AcTING SECRETARY. In line 576 it is proposed to strike out 
“2 and insert ‘5 ’?—— 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator will have to look at the printed amend- 
ment. I transfer that amendment to another place, and the Senator’s 
amendment would not begermaneand proper. If the Senator will go to 
the desk he can putitinatthe proper place. The modification striking 
out the limitation of five hundred pounds has been made. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. It is proposed, in line 576, to strike out 
„2 and insert ‘'5;’’ to strike out all after the word pound,“ in line 
577, and all of line 578 to and including the word pound“ in line579; 
and, after the word Pound, in line 679, to insert “40 per cent. ad 

lorem. 
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Mr. McPHERSON. So that the clause will then read: 
cogged n Bessem: T, 
Panky We ba ee CCC or by wo 
other process except the crucible process, and not exceeding in value 5 cents per 
ponad, 40 per cent. ad valorem. 

Retaining the remainder of that clause, as follows: 

And all such steel exceeding in value 5 cents pound shall pay the rates of 
duty prescribed in this act for erucible cast 5 

Doing away with the 2-cent classification and putting all below 5 
cents in one classification at 40 per cent. ad valorem. Now go on. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. It is further proposed, inline 727, tostrike 
out and one-half” and insert three-fourths;“ in line 738, after 

25“ insert and one-fourth;’’ and in line 739, strike out 23 and 
insert 31.“ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment made as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole from line 573 to line 581, inclusive, was agreed to 
by the Senate. The Senator can not go back and amend that now. 

Mr. MORGAN. Is it not part of the amendment to strike out what 
has been to? 

Mr. HARRIS. ‘The first proposition of the Senator from Ohio, if I 
remember aright, was to strike out that clause which had been inserted 
with one additional clause, but I think he subsequently modified his 
amendment and proposed to strike out from line 725 to line 740 and in- 
sert the proposition now before the Senate. 

Mr. MORGAN. But in that connection I think it was stated that he 
would go back to the clause from line 725 to line 743 and strike that 
portion out. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator from Ohio can explain exactly what po- 
sition the amendment is in. 

Mr. MORGAN. That was put in after very serious objection on the 
part of some Senators on the motion of the Senator from Ohio, and now 
he proposes, after he has stricken out from line 776, &c., to go back to 
that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is another question. 

Mr. MORGAN. I understand the Chair to rule that the motion to 
strike out that portion of the text is in order now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. To strike ot what was agreed to by 
the Senate is not in order. The Senator from New Jersey moves to 
strike out 2“ and insert ‘‘5’’ and so on in the clause from line 573 to 
581, which was inserted by the Committee of the Whole and agreed to 
by the Senate. ‘That is not in order. 

Mr. MORGAN. I am sure the Chair’s ruling is correct upon that. 
That ruling would cut us off from the benefit of striking out of this bill 
from line 573 to line 581 inclusive. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
text. 

Mr. HARRIS. When the Senator from Ohio first offered his amend- 
ment—for his first amendment was to strike out only that part which 
had been inserted—the Chair ruled that that was not in order. The 
Senator from Ohio then moved to strike out the part which had been 
inserted, with lines 582 and 583 in addition. The Chair ruled, and, 
as I think, properly ruled, that that motion was in order because it in- 
cluded part of the text, which was a different proposition. 

Mr. SHERMAN. But afterward—— 

Mr. HARRIS. Afterward the Senator from Ohio transferred his 
amendment, and I understand his amendment now to be to strike out 
from line 725 to line 740, inclusive, and insert the proposition that he 
has sent to the desk. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is it. 

Mr. HARRIS. There is now no amendment pending proposing to 
strike out line 776 or any part of that paragraph. 

Mr. SHERMAN. No, sir. 

Mr. ALLISON. I want to suggest to the Senator from New Jersey 
that he can accomplish his object by moving an amendment to the 
amendment p by the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. That is exactly what I was doing. 

Mr. ALLISON. I know; but it can be done without so much cir- 
cumlocution. What I understand practically to be the view of the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey is to raise the limitation from 4 cents to 5 cents 
per pound, and reduce the ad valorem from 45 to 40 percent. That is 
it in substance. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator can do that by amending the text, which 
it is in order to perfect before the motion of the Senator from Ohio is 
taken, or as a substitute for the amendment of the Senator from Ohio. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. He can not go back and strike out 
what the Senate has agreed to. 

Mr. ALLISON. The practical effect of the amendment pro by 
the Senator from New Jersey now is, where the Senator from Ohio pro- 
poses 4 cents a pound to make that 5 cents, and where the ad valorem 
is 45 per cent. to reduce it to 40 per cent. The amendment of the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey is substantially the proposition of the Senator 
from Ohio with these exceptions. Although it makesadifference between 
crucible and other steel, yet the value of 5 cents a pound is inserted, 
it makes no difference by what process the steel is made, whether by 
the crucible process or any other process. 

Mr. MORGAN. On last Friday I thought this bill was about ready 


No, sir; because that is part of the 


to go to the other House, about ready to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing. There wasno Senator on this side, as I am informed, who desired 
to bring forward any radical amendment to the bill, and all that was 
expected to be done was to make some efforts to cure apparent defects. 
in the bill. It was understood then that the principle of the bill, the 
arrangement of the tariff, had been practically agreed upon by the Sen- 
ate. Some Senators on this side had expressed their intention to vote 
for the bill because it looked in the right direction, and not because 
they approved of all or even of most of its provisions. The Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], however, was not satisfied with the bill, 
and has not been from the beginning upon this particular schedule, 
He seems to be determined to press his wishes upon the Senate for the 
entire reformation of so much of this schedule of metals as he thinks 
affects certain interests in his part of the country which he wishes to 
protect. The Senator has set about to amend line 569 to 572 by strik- 
ing out the text of the bill, including in connection therewith an amend- 
ment which ted the same text in precisely the same words and went 
on to add other provisions which he desired to have put into the bill. 

Now, the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON] comes in after 
the Senator from Ohio has again modified his amendment and caused it 
to apply now between lines 725 to 746, and the Senator from New Jer- 
sey offers a proposition further to amend the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Ohio. 

It is almost a matter of impossibility for any Senator here who is not 
a thorough expert in the distinctions and classifications and different 
descriptions of iron and steel to keep up with this medley of changes 
and rearrangements which it is proposed shall go on here and find its 
results in this bill. After we have adopted the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from New J and then the amendments of the Senator from 
Ohio, and have remodeled the bill so as to meet the new difficulties, it 
will be found that there are still other difficulties in this bill which, as 
I think, will be troublesome to handle. It occurs to me—I may be in 
error about it—that the increase in line 801 to 803 of the ad valo- 
rem duty upon ‘‘steel not specially enumerated or provided for in this 
act,“ that being the basket clause of this section of the bill, an increase 
of the ad valorem duty from 30 to 40 per cent., brings the bill into con- 
flict with that part of it on page 41, which reads as follows: 

Manufactures, articles, or wares, not specially enumerated or provided forin 
this act, com wholly or in part of iron, steel, copper, lead, nickel, pewter, 
tin, zine, gold, silver, p tinum, or any other metal, and whether partly or 
wholly manufactured, G per cent. ad valorem. 

All the important machines that we use in the South, particularly 
those that are employed in spinning cotton, have quite a considerable 
quantity of steel in them. Indeed, I doubt if there are many machines 
of an important class made in the United States now, or that are im- 
ported, that do not use quite a quantity of steel. According to the 
Senator’s amendment, steel not specially enumerated or provided for 
in this act will be at 40 per cent. ad valorem. Therefore, it seems to 
me, we should find under the head of manufactures any machine with 
steel in it, at least. The steel in that machine would be taxed at the 
rate of 40 per cent. ad valorem, instead of 35 per cent. as is provided 
on page 41, from line 907 to line 911. The only request that the South 
has made upon the subject of the steel and iron tarif 

Mr. SHERMAN. If I do not interrupt the Senator—I do not think 
it will hurt his argument —I desire to suggest that the distinctions made 
in the tariff classification between steel and the manufactures of steel 
is very marked. The clause as to steel only refers to steel in the natu- 
ral state as steel, and not in the form of a manufactured article; and 
therefore it has been held by the courtsand by the Treasury Department 
over and over again that where steel loses its form so as to assume a 
commercial name as an article of manufacture, it ceased to be steel and 
must be classified as a manufacture of steel. : 

Mr. MORGAN. There are two difficulties in the way of that prop- 
osition, it seems to me. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is the construction. 

Mr. MORGAN. The first is that we have a provision in this bill that 
where an article may be classified and taxed under either of two heads 
it shall be classified under that which brings the highesttax. Soif we 
find steel in a machine, it being manufactured, the duty would be 35 
per cent. ad valorem, and if we find the steel outside of a machine it 
would come in at 40 per cent., being steel in both cases, but being pres- 
ent in one case in the machine and in the other outside of it, it would 


be taxed according to the provisions of this bill at two different rates, 
and therefore the highest. 
Mr. SHERMAN. If steel were put in any form of manufacture for 


use, for instance if converted into an anvil, that would be a different 
form of manufacture within the clause, and unless it is covered by some 
specific name, as a duty on an anvil, it would be covered by the duty 
on manufactures of steel, and not by the duty on steel itself, because it 
has changed its form from raw steel into an article known in commerce 
as a manufactured article. 

Mr. MORGAN. The text of the two parts of the bill which I am 
now contrasting would necessarily bring up a question of interpretation, 
which would have to find its way to the Supreme Court before people 
would be satisfied about it. Steel not manu steel not made 


up into the parts of a delicate machine, is by this bill to bear a burden 
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of 40 per cent. ad valorem tax. If it is manufactured and put into a 
delicate machine it bears an ad valorem tax of 35 percent. That re- 
verses all the doctrines I have heard contended for on this floor of pro- 
gressive manufactures. Take a piece of crucible steel which would 
come in undér 40 per cent. ad valorem tax under the Senator’s amend- 
ment. You work this into a machine; you make it perhaps twenty 
times as valuable as it was before, and it may be the chief element of 
value in the ine, and yet you reduce the tax according to this bill 
to 35 per cent. ad valorem because it is not specifically enumerated, 
because the machine in which the steel is wrought is not itself specially 
named. There is a clear inconsistency, and it shows the danger of going 
back in this bill and undertaking to inject into it the special views of 
special claimants for protection under this system of tariff taxation 
combined with on. 

The Senator from Ohio informed us that he had been receiving tele- 
grams, and he has spread them upon the RECORD, from various impor- 
tant gentlemen, some Democrats and some Republicans; among others 
he referred to Mr. Payne, of Cleveland, Ohio, as being very urgent in 
his demands upon the Congress of the United States for the introduc- 
tion into this bill of a higher rate of taxation upon steel than the Sen- 
ate or the Committee of the Whole had agreed to. Now I read from 
the Cincinnati News what I conceive to be the inspiration of all this 
agitation on the subject of an increase of duty. It is under the head of 

A FRIGHTENED “INFANT.” 
The following was received yesterday: 


Hon. W. Means, Cincinnati, Ohio: 


Please see that strong telegraphic protests are sent to Senators PENDLETON and 
against the te tariff bill. The scheme is tosend the Senate bill to 
the House and secure concurrence without reference to a committee of confer- 
ence, Get iron manufacturers of Cincinnati to act prom: A 
SWANK, 
Steel Association, 


Secretary American Iron and 


Mr. Swank is here looking over our action, supervising and superin- 
tending it, and he telegraphs out to the iron-masters and the steel 
manufacturers to send strong and urgent telegrams to Mr. SHERMAN 
and Mr, PENDLETON against the passage of the bill as the Senate has 
already agreed upon it, after full and deliberate discussion, and after 
change after change has been made to accommodate the very views 
presented by the Senator from Ohio himself. Th telegrams 
flooded in and the Senator from Ohio has spread them upon the REC- 
ORD as an evidence of the agitation that this country is thrown into 
upon this question. The agitation all goes from Washington through 
Mr. Swank’s telegrams out to the different iron-manufacturing estab- 
lishments and steel-manufacturing establishments, and it comes back 
in the form of these stirring telegrams. That is the . of this 
movement; and here the Senate of the United States, when it is ready 
to pass a tariff bill, and when gentlemen on this side are yielding ob- 
jections to a great number of the important features of this bill, so that 
the country may have repose, the Senate is required to go back over its 
work, and day after day to reconsider its action upon this subject, and 
finally we have got to that condition where if we take action at all it 
can not be done intelligently, it can not be done with safety unless we 
recommit at least this part of the iron schedule to the Committee on 
Finance. 

I only rose to call the attention of the Senate to the very involved 
condition of this bill upon this very important and complex subject as 
it is presented now in the amendments of the Senator from Ohio and 
the Senator from New Jersey. The Senator from Kentucky has demon- 
strated this morning that the proposition of the Senator from Ohio is 
an entire of classification, and that it is a very large increase of 
the tariff upon these productions, The Senator from New Jersey, I 
suppose, is willing to admit that he proposes another change of classifi- 
cation and a partial reduction of the ad valorem rate of taxation upon 
this article, and I have just drawn the attention of the Senate to an 
apparent conflict between the bill which lets in machinery from foreign 
countries at one rate and this amendment which puts a different ad 
valorem tax upon the metal of which a large portion of that machinery 
is made. 

In this state of doubt and confusion the Senator from Vermont is ask- 
ing the Senate to move with a little more alacrity in the of this 
bill. The Senator need not addresss his remarks on that subject to 
this side of the Chamber. Those remarks have no application to our 
conduct here, but they do apply to the other side of the Chamber. If 
Senators on that side now desire to have this bill passed, if they really 
wish to send to the House of Representatives that which we have sub- 
stantially and formally and solemnly agreed upon in the Committee of 
the Whole, I think they will vote down the amendments both of the 
Senator from New Jersey and the Senator from Ohio. If I am able to 
comprehend the amendment of the Senator from New Jersey, it is an 
improvement on that proposed by the Senator from Ohio, and I should 
be compelled to vote for that in the event that there was any prob- 
ability of the other passing. 

Mr. President, there is dissatisfaction with this bill on both sides of 
the Chamber, and this country will be very much better satisfied with 
our action if we would adopt a common-sense course upon this whole 
question. Take the existing tariff laws as they stand (which it must 
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be admitted are the outgrowth of the experience and wisdom of the 
Congress of the United States and of the commercial and industrial 
classes of this country) and pass a graduated or horizontal line through 
it, reducing it pro rata annually, first commencing at a reduction of 10 
or 15 per cent. of the present tax, letting that operate for one year, and 
then going on for the next year and reducing it again 10 or 15 percent. 
of the existing tax. In that way the country would be relieved of the 
burden of excessive taxation; the Treasury would not receive any increase 
to its already plethoric condition. We could then take up the tariff 
section by section, item by item, when we shall have more leisure to 
do it than we have now, and we could ascertain whether certain indus- 
tries were being injured by this horizontal reduction. We could pro-. 
vide so that no calamity would come upon any part of the country. 

Now, sir, we hear daily of iron and steel establishments going to pieces 
in this country. The morning papers inform us of a very important 
failure of a great steel and iron establishment in the State of Ohio. It 
is said that one of the members of that company resides in Chi ;: 
that if that gentleman should pay to the company what he 
owes to it the company would be able to goon. That is the general 
statement that is made in the * advices we receive through 
the newspapers this morning. I of course expect that this failure and 
any other failure that may occur in this country will be charged upon 
the delay of Congress in passing a tariff bill. If it should beso charged, 
I for one wish to exonerate myself, and others who are associated with 
me on this side of the Chamber, from having delayed this bill, for we 
have made up our minds to send it to the House so far as our votes are 
concerned. That is I believe the purpose of a considerable number of 
gentlemen on this side of the Chamber if the bill is kept in the shape 
or substantially in the shape in which it came from the Committee of 
the Whole. That condition of the bill is now to be interrupted it seems; 
radical changes are to be incorporated in the bill. It is to be made a 
new and untried measure so far as iron and steel are concerned, and a 
mane that, when the Senate shall have enacted it, it will not under- 
stan 

Under these circumstances I intend to submit a proposition a little 
later in the day under which the Senators on this floor shall have an 
opportunity of doing that which they admit on all hands the people re- 
quire that they should do, deplete the Treasury of a part of its revenue 
derived from the tariff and also from internal taxation. I will offer to 
amend the bill so as to cut down the existing tariff so that we will pre- 
serve to the Congress of the United States the power to rectify any evils 
that may befall any class of industries in this country, and provide fora 
further gradual reduction, extending the time over a period of two years. 
This plan I think will produce as little jar and disturbance in the oper- 
ations of these great industries as is possible under any plan. 

The country will understand then whether or not itis the real p 
of the Senate of the United States to reduce the revenue which comes into 
the Treasury through the tariffand through internal taxation. Nodoubt 
will remain after that proposition is voted upon. Onthecontrary, if that 
proposition shall be voted down, it will be entirely apparent to the whole 
people of the United States that what we have been engaged in here for the 
last six weeks has been a mere effort to boost up certain industries in 
this country at the expense of other industries and of the people at large; 
that we have not been engaged in a candid effort to reduce and recon- 
struct the tariff; that after we had reached conclusions which were sub- 
stantially satisfactery all around as an experiment to be tried for the 
future, some of the leading gentlemen on that side ef the Chamber, 
some who have been for a long time prominent in the political and finan- 
cial history of this country, throw into this bill new features and new 
elements which we do not understand and have not the time to com- 
prehend, and whith radically change the whole nature of the system. 
That course of procedure can not be charged to us. We want tariff re- 
vision, and will not be able to get it, because those who desire a tariff 
only for purposes of gain will not accept the conclusions at which the 
Senate has arrived. 

I here protest against any sort of intimation or assertion that anybody 
on this side of the Chamber is responsible in any way or manner or 
shape or form for what has been done by the Senator from Ohio in this 
new endeavor to reform this schedule of metals. The inconsistencies 
which his amendment will work are glaring; and after we have adopted 
it there will not be a man in the Senate, I care not what particular in- 
dustry he is looking out for, unless it is the Senator from Ohio, who 
can write to his constituents or go to them and inform them of the pre- 
cise effect of this measure upon their industries. 

Why not let us send this bill to the House of Representatives as the 
Senate has amended it, in order that, if they are prepared to act at all 
upon any tariff bill, they shall have a fair opportunity of responding 
to our suggestions? Or shall we prefer to heed the advice of Mr. Swank 
which he telegraphed out to the companies he represents throughout 
the United States, and had repeated in urgent m returned here 
to Mr. PENDLETON and Mr. SHERMAN, asking them to defeat the Senate 
tariff bill? It is time that we were acting and thinking for ourselves, 
and that we should not allow these gentlemen to disturb and agitate 
the Senate of the United States by this sort of manufactured thunder, 
this stage thunder, which they get up to indicate that there is great 
alarm and agitation among the people of the United States. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HARRIS in the chair). Does the 
Chair understand that the Senator from New Jersey has offered his 
amendment te the amendment of the Senator from Ohio or to the text 
of the bill? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. To the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Senator from 
New Jersey will be read. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. In line 16 of the proposed amendment 
itis moved tostrike out 4“ and insert 51 in line 17 to strike out 4 
and insert 5; in line 17 to strike out 7“ and insert“ 9;”’ in line 
18, after 2, to insert and one-fourth;’’ and in line 18 to strike out 
“7 cents and not above 11”’ and insert ‘‘9;’’ in line 19, after ‘‘ pound,” 
to add 3 cents per pound,“ and strike out two and three-fourths 
of 1 cent;” strike out all after pound,“ in line 20, and at the end 
insert ‘‘all crucible steel valued below 5 cents per pound, 1} cents per 
pound; so that the amendment of the Senator from Ohio would read, 
commencing at line 15: 

Smee Y = 535 all — hed Fares ie aes of saci ae oborino 

* cents a or r cent. 

8 above 5 ‘canth a . and not above 9 8 2} ca per pound 7 

valued above 9 cents per pound, 3} cents per pound; all crucible steel valued be- 
low 5 cents per pound, Ii cents per pound. 

Mr. McPHERSON. It will be seen that I simply preserve the Sen- 
ate’s classification and I raise the Senate’s rates to a point, as I under- 
stand it, where I am nearly midway between the Senate bill and the 

roposition of the Senator from Ohio. I avoid all the confusion that 
his new classification would engender. In amending his amendment I 
make provision at the end of the clause for crucible cast-steel below 5 
cents a pound, which is put at 14 cents a pound. Then it will read ex- 
actly as the Senate bill would read from line 735: 


All of the above, bong crucible cast-steel, valued at 5 cents per pound or 42 
14 cents per po! ; valued above 5 cents and not above 9 cents per pound, 
cents per pound; valued at above 9 cents per pound, 3} cents per pound. 


It makes provision for all the crucible steel both below and above the 
5-cent limit; it makes provision for the coarser grades of steel at 40 per 
cent. ad valorem instead of 45. 

Mr. SHERMAN, The Senate will per ve how difficult it is to 
deal with a question of this kind when I tell them, as I do without fear 
of contradiction, that the 8 made by the Senator from New 
Jersey to put all crucible at the rate of 1.75 cents per pound will 
increase the rate of duty more than all the decreases proposed by him 
in the course of his amendment will amount to. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Do you say this is an increase? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir; because some forms of crucible steel are 
cheap, and they will be brought into the country and there will be no 
reduction. There is no reason in the world why a higher duty should 
be put upon crucible steel than upon other forms of steel if they are 
of the same value. 

Mr. McPHERSON. The same distinction is made in the Senate bill, 
and I have heard no objection to it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. We must puta uniform rate, be it as low a rate 
as 40 per cent. if you wish on steel below 4 cents a pound; but let it 
apply to all alike. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. There are different qualities of steel. I think 
there ought to be a difference between those qualities of steel made by 
the open-hearth process and the other processes that are named here of 
a much B and crucible steel. 

Mr. SHE N. Does not the Senator know that the duty of 1.75 
cents a pound on crucible steel below 5 cents a pound in value will 
raise the rate of duty on more pounds of steel than his other changes 
will lower the duties? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. As the Senator from Ohio professes to want a 
higher rate of duties, Ido not understand how he can object to that 
clause of the Senate bill. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I wanta fair dutyallaround. I donot wantany 
special clause excepting crucible steel from the regular ad valorem rate 
if we are to adopt that rate on the lower classes. 

My colleague and I represent more manufacturers of agricultural im- 
plements than almost any other four or five Senators here. These im- 
plements are 1 y made in our State. As a matter of course our 
people are anxious to get cheap steel, and if I was roger representi 
the interests of my own State I should speak quite differently; but 
want to see a fair rate proposed on all. This excepting crucible steel 
from the low rate proposed by the Senator from New Jersey excites at 
least a remark from me that I do not see any reason why crucible steel 
worth less than 5 cents a pound should pay a higher rate of duty than 
Bessemer steel worth less than 5 cents a pound. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Simply because it is crucible steel. 

Now, I wish to say that there is no Senator on this floor knows bet- 
ter than the Senator from Ohio that unless we reach some kind of a de- 
cision about this matter to-day or very soon, it is perfect nonsense for us 
to expect any tariff revision. I do not suppose that I have offered an 
amendment that renders equal and exact justice. I must confess that 
Ido not know as well as I ought to know what would be equal and 
exact justice. I have done the best I could. I have reached the fairest 
compromise I can between the two discordant elements here, one I be- 
lieve too low and the other too high; and certainly if we find that this 
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rate is a burden upon any interest of the country it will only have to 
wait a few months to have it corrected, because when Congress convenes 
again in December it is much easier to change an error or correct a fault 
in the legislation now proposed than it is to commence anew the in- 
vestigation and consideration of this whole tariff subject. , 

I look upon this as a compromise. It is higher than the Senate bill, 
although it is lower than the Senator from Ohio’s amendment. It is 
the best compromise I can offer. As I said before, if there is any dis- 
position on the part of the Senate to pass a tariff bill, I would advise 
them to accept this compromise and let us proceed. 

Mr. N. Lam inelined to support a portion of the suggestion 
made by the Senator from New Jersey, but I quite agree with the Sen- 
ator from Ohio that crucible steel, simply because it is crucible steel, 
should not have a higher rate than any other form of steel costing as 
much. If we are to make a scale of duties here graduated with refer- 
ence to valuation, I do not see why we should not make it apply as well 
to crucible steel as to other forms of steel. The Senator from New Jer- 
sey proposes the rate of 1} cents a pound upon all crucible steel valued 
at 5 cents or less, as I understand. 

It seems to me that the proposition of the Senator from Ohio, with 
the exception of the ad valorem of 45 per cent., is a fair proposition in 
the main, if I understand it correctly, The ad valorem is 45 per cent. 
upon the lower grades of steel. I would be inclined to concur with the 
Senator from New Jersey on 40 per cent. ad valorem. 

But now let us look for a moment at the classification suggested by 
the Senator from Ohio. From 4 cents to 7 cents the rate is 2 cents a 
pound. I want to call the attention of the Senator from Kentucky to 
this, because it seems to me this proposition is not far from what is 
just and fair to the steel industry. From 4 to 7 cents a pound in no 
case can the ad valorem exceed 50 per cent., and if steel comes in at 7 
cents a pound it is down to 29 per cent. ad valorem on the proposition 
of the Senator from Ohio. Then take the class from 7 to 11 cents. The 
Senator from Ohio has a duty of 2} cents a pound on that; the highest 
ad valorem on that class is 39 per cent. Steel coming in at 7 cents a 
pound is only 39 per cent. ad valorem, and at 11 cents a pound it is only 
25 per cent.ad valorem. So with the class above 11 cents a pound; the 
highest possible ad valorem duty is gs bed per cent. on that class of steel. 

when you come to the scale of the Senator from Ohio it seems 
to me a fair scale compared with the other items in this bill; but as to 
the ad valorem of 45 per cent. on all steel under 4 cents a pound, I 
think I would follow the Senator from New Jersey and vote for 40 per 
cent. instead. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Inasmuch as objection is made to making a dis- 
tinction between crucible steel and other kinds of steel below 5 cents a 
pound, I am not going to press that part of the amendment, and there- 
fore, by unanimous consent, I will withdraw that portion of my amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator has the right to modify 
his amendment. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I can see that when you come below 5 cents a 
pound it does not make much difference whether it is crucible steel or 
by what process it is made, and therefore I withdraw that part of it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I call for a division of the question in order that 
the Senate may vote understandingly. I ask for the yeas and nays on 
the first proposition to change the classification. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Ohio state what 
division of the question he desires ? 

Mr. SHERMAN, I desire a separate vote on the first proposition, 
"ithe PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will report the first 
e pro tempore. e i rt the 

proposition indicated by the Senator. = 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

b d slabs ; die b or blanks; bi! 
TTT 
and widths; plates of all thicknesses and widths; steamer, crank, an 
shafts; wristor crank pins; connecting-rods and piston-rods; ape rp 
or stamped shapes, or — ix of sheet or plate steel, or combination of steel 
iron, punched or not punched; hammer-molds or swaged steel; gun-molds, not 
in bars; alloys used as substitutes for steel tools; all descriptions andshapes of 
dry sand, loam, or iron molded steel castings. All of the above classes of stoel 
not otherwise specially provided for in this act, valued at5 cents a pound or less, 
40 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. SHERMAN. My amendment is 4 and the Senator’s is 5 cents a 
pound. I think the Senator will withdraw that classification, for I am 
informed, though I have no knowledge of the value of these articles, 
that 4 cents will coverevery pound of the kind of steel that is described 
in the original amendment, Bessemer and all the other kinds, and that 5 
will enter on a class of steel that has always been fixed at a specific duty, 
and therefore 4 is the proper dividing line; and unless the Senator has 
better information than I have on the subject, I hope he will not insist 
on ing it 5. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Ishall not insist upon it, but I want the Sen- 
ator from-Ohio to agree that the vote may be taken on my classification 
all through without voting on each branch separately. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I prefer a vote on each tely. 

Mr. McPHERSON. See how much easier and quicker we shall ar- 
rive at a decision if the Senator from Ohio will permit my classification 
to be voted upon as one question in lieu of his. 
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Mr. SHERMAN. I prefer not. This is a very important matter, 
and I prefer to vote separately. 


Mr. McPHERSON. Very well. 

Mr. BECK. Allow me to ask the Senator from Ohio a question. Is 
there any such thing as a valuation of 4 cents either in the existinglaw 
or in any other provision? 

Mr. SHERMAN. No, nor is 5; there is no valuation under the ex- 
isting law below 7 cents; but under the old condition of affairs when 
that law was framed steel worth 7 cents a pound was, I suppose, con- 
sidered a pretty low grade of steel. 

Mr. BECK. The Tariff Commission 5, and the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee suggested 5, and we now hear of 4 for the first time, 
do we not? 

Mr. SHERMAN. But the Tariff Commission suggested 5 as the 
grade of the crucible steel. 

Mr. BECK. From 5 to 9. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think the Senator is mistaken in regard to it. 
No one has ever put the classification of the cheap forms of Bessemer, 
Siemens-Martin, and the basic process at higher than 4. I suppose 
that they range somewhere between 1 and 3, and that 4 is really the 
proper standard. If there was any doubt about it I would not insist 
upon it; but the information I have, not from interested parties, is that 
4 coversall the classes made by the newly-invented processes. I think, 
therefore, it is better to keep it at that. 

Mr. BECK. That increases the rate $22.40 a ton on all valued be- 
tween 4 and 5 cents a pound, without any suggestion from anybody 
until now that it was the proper rate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the first part of 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from New wie i [Mr. Mo- 
PHERSON], upon which the yeas and nays have been for. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ALLISON. I should like to hear the remainder of the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New Jersey read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will report the remain- 
der of the amendment of the Senator from New J ersey. 

Mr. N. Beyond the point where the 4“ is stricken out 
and 5“ inserted. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

Above 5 cents a pound and not above 9 cents, 2} cents per pound; valued above 
9 cents, 3} cents per pound. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
first part of the amendment of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Mo- 
PHERSON] tothe amendment of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN]. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BUTLER (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON]. 

Mr. COCKRELL (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARRISON], who has been called away by 
sickness in his family. If he were present, I should vote yea on 
this amendment. I do not know how he would vote. If any of his 
friends know that he would vote that way, I shall vote, but I will not 
vote for the present. 

Mr. SLATER (when his name was called). On this vote I am paired 
with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. KELLOGG]. If he were here, I 
should vote ‘‘yea.”’ 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. MAXEY. The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. GARLAND] is paired 
with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS]. If present, the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas would vote yea.“ 

Mr. BLAIR. I am paired with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. BAR- 
Row]. If he were present, I should vote nay.““ 

Mr. SAULSBURY (after having voted in the affirmative). I am 

ired with the Senator from Wisconsin [ Mr. SAWYER]. When I voted 

did not know that he was absent. I withdraw my vote. I do not 
know how he would vote. 

Mr. McDILL. I am paired with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
LAMAR]. If he were here, I think I should vote yea.“ 

Mr. MORGAN (after having voted in the affirmative). I am paired 
with the Senator from New York [Mr. LAPHAM]. I voted inadvert- 
ently, not noticing that he was out of the Chamber. I withdraw my 
vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 33, nays 19; as follows: 


YEAS—33. 
Beck, Groome, Jonas, Vance, 
Call, Grover, Jones of Florida, Van Wyck, 
Camden, Hampton, McPherson, Vest, 
Coke, arris, Maxey, Voorhees, 
Davis of W. Va., Hawley, Pendleton, Williams, 
Dawes, oar, Plai Windom. 
Farley, Ingalls, Plumb, 

rge, Jackson, Pugh, 

Gorman, Johnston, Ransom, 

NAYS—19. 
Aldrich, Frye, McMillan, Rollins, 
Allison, Hale, Miller of Cal., Sewell, 
Anthony, Hil, Miller of N. Y., Sherman, 
Cameron of Wis., Jonesof Nevada, Mitchell, Tabor. 
Conger, Logan, Morrill, 


ABSENT—24. 

5 i Harrison, Mo: 
Bayard, Davis of III Kellogg, poms on 
Blair, Edm Lamar, Saunders, 
Brown, Fair, aphan; Sawyer, 
Butler, Ferry, McDill, Slater, 
Cameron of Pa., Garland, Mahone, Walker. 


So the first branch of the amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the remainder of 
the amendment of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON]. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I ask for a further division, and call for the yeas 
and nays. I want a division as to the rate per cent., whether 45 or 40. 
The proposition I made was 45 per cent. The Senator from New Jer- 
sey proposes 40. I want a yea-and-nay vote on that question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Ohio demands a 
further division of the question, so that the question will be on that 
part of the amendment of the Senator from New Jersey which proposes 
to strike out 45 and insert 40“ before per cent. ad valorem,’’ 
and on that demands the yeas and nays. 

Tho yens mia oys ee Pa 9 

BECK. I propose to vote is proposition, use 40 
cent. is about the average rate of tax upon many of the goods which 
are enumerated, because I believe nine-tenths of the items in the par- 
agraph now pay about that rate. Here we have— 

Bands, hi and sheets of all d widths; plates of — 
r en eae at 

And going through with what are now in the paragraph unenumer- 
ated articles, some of which now pay 30, some 40, some 45 per cent. 
under existing law, therefore 40 per cent. will be about the average. 
I think 40 is much too high, yet it is better than 45, and for that rea- 
son I propose to vote for it. 

I am now advised that the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL], 
who speaks in a low tone of voice, a short time since made a speech in 
which he said in substance (though I did not hear him and have not 
seen the RECORD) that my malignity toward manufacturing establish- 
ments was so great that if I saw coal-oil poured over one, with the torch 
about to be applied, I would approve it, or if I were called as a witness 
would avoid appearing to tell the truth next morning. Am I correct? 
Because if I am I desire to characterize that as absolutely untrue and 
as a very malicious statement. 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President, I will state what I did say. 

Mr. BECK. I should like to hear it. 

Mr. MORRILL. The Senator from Kentucky has frequently charged 
upon the Tariff Commission all sorts of iniquity, as wanting in 
faith, and even upon some members of the Committee on Finance; and 
his opposition has been so fierce and so angry I may say, almost from 
the start, that I did say that I thought the Senator has as much hos- 
tility as John Randolph had, who would go a mile to kick a sheep, and 
I did not know but that if he were to see petroleum poured upon a fac- 
tory and he was the only witness he would forget it before the next 


morning. 

Mr. BECK. I repeat now what I said, that that is a malicious state- 
ment and is absolutely untrue. I have shown no malice against any 
manufacturing establishment or sainak the manufacturers of this coun- 
try. I voted, when the Senator from Massachusetts sought to reduce 
the tax on Russian iron from 2} to 2 cents, against him, because I 
thought it was too low. When Senators sought to bring in machinery 
at 10 per cent. or lower rates, I voted against it, thinking that too low. 
I have sought to bring down no tax below the point where I believed 
the manufacturers of this country could live and manufacture their 
goods. And when the Senator from Vermont makes a speech of that 
sort I intend to be inside of parliamentary rules, and just barely inside 
of them, by denouncing it in every form that parliamentary law will 
allow, and if I was outside of the Senate I would denounce it in still 
more vigorous terms. 

I have endeavored honestly and earnestly to passa bill under which 
the people of this country can manufacture all classes of goods. Iam 
seeking to pass a bill whereby the consumers of these goodsin this coun- 
try will be able to obtain them at reasonable rates, and at the same time 
one that will enable the men who have to send their corn, their wheat, 
their bacon, their cotton, their petroleum, their everything to foreign 
markets shall not be deprived of the right of buying what they must 
have, or be taxed for doing so beyond the point requisite for the wants of 
the Government in raising its necessary revenue, and that the men of 
this country who have even been induced to build up their manufact- 
uring establishments under a false system shall not be severely cut 
down or injured because of the delusion that protection protects. 

When we were told that we were going to reduce this tariff at least 
20 per cent., and when in the varied schedules we have increased in- 
stead of reduced, and when all the statements made by the Senator 
from Vermontas to the reduction on cotton goods and as to the reduction 
on many other things have been proven to be wholly delusive on the 
floor of the Senate by careful calculation, it ill becomes him to rise 
here and make such insinuations and denunciations of my course be- 
cause I have sought in good faith to bring down taxation under this 
tariff somewhere near the point where the Tariff Commission said it 
should be, and to what it is conceded it ought to be brought. 
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When I say I shall vote for 40 per cent. instead of 45, I do not mean 
to be understood as seeking to destroy any manufacture. I have im- 
puted no bad motives to any man on this floor. The Senator from 
Vermont has abandoned the bill he himself reported time and again 
and voted for increases of all sorts, and I have found no fault with it. 
Since the bill was reported from the Committee of the Whole he has 
hardly done anything else than seek to undo the work of his commit- 
tee. He has risen in his place over and over again and talked about 
the time I have consumed, when he took an hour and three-quarters 
to deliveran old speech against the Japanese fund that had no more to 
do with actual business than the man in the moon, and then voted for 
the very thing he had denounced, and when it became important to 
adjourn in the evening, when it suited him orhis friends to go to some 
entertainment that they liked, he could adjourn, but when it did not 
suit them, if any of us moved to adjourn at 9, 10, or 11 o'clock at night 
he talked about our consuming time and seeking to delay the passage 
of his bill; now under the pretense that his committee acted on this 
matter last Saturday morning, when his committee had no right to 
look at it at all, and when the objection was made on Friday night by 
me that. the committee should not take it, and he conceded that the 
committee had nothing to do with it, he had to state that I was absent 
when they were considering it. 

I have acted in absolute good faith. I told the committee in com- 
mittee, out of committee, and on the floor of the Senate that I desired 
and I wish to be met by fair arguments. If I have been voting to tax 
anything at too low a rate it was theduty of Senators on the other side 
to show wherein I was wrong. I have made no tariff speech on general 
principles. I have consumed no unnecessary time at this session. I 
have been urged over and over again by gentlemen on this side of the 
Chamber who had not the same op ity I had of knowing the facts 
in detail as we approached schedule byschedule to givethem my views 
so they could vote intelligently; indeed many gentlemen here told me 
it was my duty to do so, and I have spoken on this floor at their request 
in order to inform them, because they had neither the time nor the op- 

ity to look into the details as I had; yet when I have acted in 
absolute good faith and Iam told that I would like to see the manu- 
facturing establishments of this country destroyed, and would absent 
myself from committee rather than tell the truth about it, it is a little 
more than I care to bear without resenting it in whatever way I can 
in a parliamentary manner. 

The Senator from Vermont has a right to his own opinions. I have 
a right to mine. He will fail to find from the beginning of this debate 
to the end of it, either at the lastsession or in the present session, that 
Ihave attributed to him any bad motives or that I have failed to com- 
ply with all duties that he as chairman of the committee had a right 
to require me to comply with. I have been frank and open in all my 
avowals and in expressing my opinion and giving my reasons for so 
doing. That is all I care to say. 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President, I am willing to say that I think the 
last expression that I made was rather rough and perhaps undeserved 
by the Senator from Kentucky; but I submit to the judgment of the 
Senate if the Senator from Kentucky has not from first to last exhibited 
almost an angry feeling whenever anything was said by this side of the 
Chamber in behalf of any industry, and if he has not rejected all in- 
formation and testimony in relation to manufactures and accepted only 
such as he received from importers or from some other source. 

From my boyhood I was educated by such Senators as used to come 
here from Kentucky; by Clay and Crittenden and other Senators from 
the South; such men as N m and Berrien, Bell and Stephens, and 
I may say by John M. Botts, when a majority of the South was repre- 
sented here by protective-tariff men. Then I was in the habit of read- 
ing of something like fair play in relation to this subject, but from the 
beginning of the consideration of this bill by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky I do not know that he has adhered to hardly a single propesition 
made by the Committee on Finance. He has felt himself at liberty to 
propose reductions from the beginning to the end of the bill. In some 
instances, as I avowed I would at the outsetif I found there was a large 
industry going to destruction or being unduly oppressed by the reduc- 
tions made, I would readily change my vote and go for a larger figure. 

Now, I think I have said all that is necessary to be said on this sub- 
ject, and I prefer to have a vote to even my own talk or that of the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I only rise to call the attention of the Senate 
to one fact: The amendment I have offered is based upon a well-regu- 
lated and well-adjusted grade. If you disturb this 40 per cent. ad 
valorem which I have proposed as an amendment tothe proposition of 
the Senator from Ohio, it will require perhaps different alterations in 
my amendment which I hope will not be deemed necessary. I wishto 
say still further—I declare it openly and I charge it boldly, I care not 
which side of the Chamber it hits—that with only a few hours left us, 
as we were informed by the chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, that can be devoted to this bill, if we now neglect to accept 
this fair and reasonable compromise, the side of the Chamber that re- 
fuses it, in my opinion, does not desire tariff revision or legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on that part of the 
amendment of the Senator from New Jersey to the amendment of the 
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Senator from Ohio which changes 45 per cent. ad valorem to 40 per 


cent. 

Mr. MITCHELL. This amendment as well as the others proposed, 
has not been brought to my attention. I have no knowledge of this 
subject except what I have obtained this morning. Therefore, so far as 
I am concerned, I am entirely unable to form a judgment upon the pend- 
ing propositions. I am, however, settled in my conviction that itis my 
duty to oppose the bill as it now stands in the Senate with whatever 
force I can exercise, and that in obedience to the public opinion which 
prevails in my State. I shall vote for the amendments proposed by the 
Senator from Ohio, as I understand they are improvements upon the 
rates fixed by the action of the Senate. Not desiring to detain the Sen- 
ate, feeling the force of the suggestion of the Senator from Vermont, I 
will say in justice to myself and my people, so far as I know my own 
feeling and their wish, that desiring that there shall be a revision of the 
tariff upon a basis of fair rates I shall postpone whatever I may have to 
say in relation to the bill as it now stands until some future time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The questionis on theamendment of 
the Senator from New Jersey, striking out 45 and inserting 40,“ 
on which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

The Acting Secre proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MAXEY (when Mr. GARLAND’s name was called). The Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. GARLAND] is paired with the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS]. If the Senator from Arkansas were not 
paired he would vote yea.” 

Mr. MORGAN (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from New York [Mr. LAPHAM]. 


Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. SAWYER]. If he were here, I should 
vote yea.” 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. BLAIR (after having voted in the negative). I am paired with 


the Senator from Georgia [Mr. BARROW], and withdraw my vote. 

Mr. COCKRELL. As announced on the previous vote, I am paired 
with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Harrison]. I make the an- 
nouncement for the day. 

The result was announced—yeas 37, nays 19; as follows: 


YEAS—37. 
Allison, Gorman, Jonesof Florida, Slater, 
Beck, Groome, MeDill, Vance, 
Call, Grover, McMillan, Van Wyck, 
en, Hampton, McPherson, Vest, 
Coke, Maxey, Walker, 
Davis of III. Hoar, Miller of Cal., Williams, 
Davisof W. Va., Ingalls, Pendleton, Windom. 
Dawes, Jackson, Plumb, 
Farley, Johnston, Pugh, 
George, Jonas, Ransom, 
NAYS—19. 

Aldrich, Hale. Logan, Rollins, 
Anthony, Hawley, Miller of N. Y., Sewell, 
Cameron of Wis., Hill, Mitchell, Sherman, 
Conger, Jonesof Nevada, Morrill, Tabor. 

$ Kellogg, Platt, 

ABSENT—20. 

Barrow, Cameron of Pa., Garland, Morgan, 
Bayard, 5 Harrison 
Blair, Edmunds, Lamar, Saunders, 
Brown Fair, Lapham, Sawyer, 
Butler, Ferry, Mahone’ Voorhees. 


So the next branch of the amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CONGER. Isit proper now to offer an amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The question recurs on the last clause 
of the amendment of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON] 
to the amendment of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN]. t 

Mr. CONGER. I will wait until this amendment is disposed of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the last clause of 
the amendment of the Senator from New Jersey to the amendment of 
the Senator from Ohio. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio as amended on the motion of the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey. 

Mr. ALLISON. I wish to insert after the word ‘‘slabs,’’ in the first 
line of the amendment, the words by whatever process made.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLIson] to the amendment. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I should like to ask the Senator 
from Iowa whether this particular clause interferes with the amend- 
ment that the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD] wants reserved ? 

Mr. ALLISON. I will say to the Senator from West Virginia that 
the amendment of the Senator from Delaware is on a different point. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I knew there was some amendment 
he wanted to propose. 8 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] to the amendment. 

Mr. BECK. There was an amendment suggested by the Senator 
from Iowa on Saturday to limit thisclause. I desire to hear the amend- 
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ment read aguin. 


I desire that bands, strips, and sheets of iron and 
other things shall not by possibility be included in this amendment. 


Mr. ALLISON. I do not think they are covered by it. 
The Acting Secretary read as follows: 


All descriptions and shapes of dry sand, loam, or iron molded steel castings; 
all of the above classes of steel not otherwise specially provided for in this act, 
valued, &c. 

Mr. BECK. Can that mean that these bands and hoops may be of 
iron or steel? 


Mr. ALLISON. All in this paragraph relates to steel. It is in- 
tended to have this paragraph apply to steel alone. I think it is clear 


as it is. 

Mr. BECK. Where the semicolon comes in they seem to be sepa- 
rate—‘‘ bands, hoops, strips, and sheets of all gauges and widths.” 

Mr. ALLISON, These are all of steel; nothing but steel is covered 
by the paragraph. 

Mr. BECK. Very well; if the language is plain enough to confine it 
to this paragraph it is all I care. $ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] as amended by the Sen- 


ate. 

Mr. SHERMAN called for the yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Now let the amendment be reported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment as amended will be 
read. 
The ACTING SECRETARY. Strike out from line 724—— 

Mr. COCKRELL. One question. What was done with the amend- 
ment ef the Senator from Iowa? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It was agreed to. 
> Mr. COCKRELL. Then the question is upon the amendment as 
amended by his amendment. Now let it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will report the amend- 
ment as amended. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. The amendment is to strike out from 
line 724 to line 740 and insert in lieu thereof: 

Steel ingots, ingots, blooms, and slabs, by whatever process made; 
die-blocks or blanks; billets and bars, and tapered or beveled bars; bands, 
hoops, strips, and sheets of all gauges and widths; plates of all thicknesses an 
widths; steamer, crank, and other shafts; wrist or crank pins; connecting-rods 
and piston-rods; sheared or stamped shapes, or blanks of sheet or plate 
steel, or combination of steel and iron, punched o,not punched; hammer-molds 
or swaged steel; gun-molds, not in ; alloys used as substitutes for steel 
tools; all descriptions and shapes of dry sand, loam, or iron-molded cast- 
ings, all of the above classes of steel not otherwise specially provided for in this 
act valued at 5 cents a pound or less, 40 per cent. ad valorem; above 5 cents a 

und and not above 9 cents, 2} cents per pound; valued above 9 cents per pound, 
Pr cents per pound. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BLAIR (when his name was called). On this question I am 


paired with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. BARROW]. If he were pres- 
ent, I should vote yea.“ 
Mr. EDMUNDS (when his name was called). I am paired with the 


Senator from Arkansas [Mr. GARLAND]. I would vote yea.“ 

Mr. McDILL (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. LAMAR]. If he were here, I should vote 

na 7 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. SAWYER]. If he were here, I should 
vote ‘‘nay.’’ 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I am paired with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
HARRISON]. If he were present, I should vote ‘‘nay.”’ 

The result was announced—yeas 30, nays 28; as follows: 


YEAS—30. 
Aldrich, Hale, A Piumb, 
Allison, Hawley, McMillan, 
Anthony, Hil, McPherson, Sewell, 
Cameron of Wis., Hoar, Miller of Cal., Sherman, 
Conger, Ingalls, Miller of N. V., Tabor, 
Davis of III., Jones of Nevada, Mitchell, Windom 
Dawes, Kellogg, Morrill, 

e, Lapham, Platt, 

NAYS—23, 
Beck, Gorman Jonas, later, 
Call, Groome, Jones of Florida, Vance, 
Camden, Grover, Maxey, Van Wyck, 
Coke, Hampton, Morgan, est, 
Davis of W. Va., Hai Pendleton, Voorhees, 
Farley, Jackson, Pugh, Walker, 
George, Johnston, Ransom Williams. 

ABSENT—18. 
‘Barrow, Cameron of Pa., Garland, Saulsbury, 
Bayard, Cockrell, Harrison, Saunders, 
Blair, Edmunds, Lamar, Sawyer. 

rown, Fair, McDiil, 

Butler, Ferry, Mahone, 


So the amendment was agreed to. 
Tn order to carry out the purpose of the amend- 


Mr. SHERMAN. 


ment, I now move to strike out—I suppose that will be done without 
objection—line 573 to 581. That is the first clause in regard to steel, 
which is now superseded by the amendment just adopted, or perhaps 
it was included in the motion already made. Perhaps it was included 
= my original motion, but I do not know whether it is so entered on the 

ournal. + 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understood the Senator 
from Ohio as first moving to strike out the lines indicated by him and 
some additional lines, but afterward to change his amendment. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Are the words I refer to in the bill now, or out? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. They are in the bill; but the Chair 
would hold that the amendment of the Senator from Ohio as he now 
puts it is not in order because it proposes to strike out identically the 
words and no other words than those that have been inserted. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I supposed there would be no objection to it; oth- 
erwise I should have insisted on my first motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there unanimous consent to the 
striking out of the words indicated by the Senator from Ohio from line 
573 to line 581, inclusive? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the lines be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The paragraph will be reported. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

Steel in ~ 
AMA ti Th ae 1 ne 3 ay 1 
other process except the crucible process, and not 5 in value 2 cents per 
pound, five-tenths of 1 cent per pound; exceeding 2 cents and not ex 5 


cents per pound in value, I cent per pound; and all such steel exceeding in 
8 per pound shall pay the rates of duty prescribed in this act for crucible 
eel. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to this amend- 
ment? 

Mr. COCKRELL. What is the object of striking it out? 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is embodied in the amendment already adopt- 
ed; the same words. It is all put in one clause. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to striking out the 
language indicated? The Chair hears none, and it is stricken out, 

Mr. SHERMAN. In line 802 I move to insert 40,“ according to 
the vote of the Senate. That is against my judgment, but I wish to 
make it conform to the amendment already adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Senator from 
Ohio will be rted. 

The AcTING SECRETARY. In line 802 it is proposed to strike out 30 
and insert 40; so as to read: 

Steel not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 40 per cent. ad valo- 
rem. 


Mr. COCKRELL. I raise the point of order on that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order is well taken. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I then move merely to strike out the clause, and I 
shall insert it in other words in the proper place, because that is really 
embodied in the amendment that has been adopted. 

Mr. BECK. I beg pardon; it is no such thing. I do not know why 
the Senator from Ohio says that. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I should like to know, if it has already been 
adopted, why the Senator wants to let it remain and increase it 10 per 
cent. That is significant. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Asa matter of course a vote of the Senate will 
have to be had on it just as on the other. 

Mr. BECK. Will the Senator from Ohio explain why he made the 
remark that the change he proposes had been adopted substantially ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is one of the clauses included in the original 
proposition. It is not so entered. I therefore move to strike out the 
words steel not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 30 
per cent. ad valorem.’ And if that is adopted I shall propose to insert 
the clause at the end of the steel clauses, fixing the rate at 40 per cent. 
ad valorem. I submit the motion to strike out and to insert the form 
of words I indicated at the close of the steel clauses. That motion will 
be in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair does not think so. 

Mr. COCKRELL. It is the substance of what has been put in there, 
and I think the point of order lies against it clearly. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Then I will move to strike it out and then we 
shall fix it afterward. If a majority of the Senate are in favor of it 
we can insert it in another place. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion of the Senator from Ohio 
to strike out lines 801 and 802, and including the words ‘‘ad valorem” 
in line 803, the Chair thinks is in order; but to put the motion in the 
form the Senator indicated, to strike out that language and then to re- 
‘insert the same language, changing the 30 per cent. to 40 per cent. ad 
valorem, the Chair does not think would be in order. The motion to 
strike out a part of the original text, with the amendment made to it 
by the Senate, the Chair holds to be in order. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will ask the Chair whether it would be in order 
to strike out 30 per cent. ad valorem ” and insert “‘3 centsa pound?“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair does not think it would. 
Thirty per cent. ad valorem was reserved in Committee of the Whole 
and has been to in the Senate. It was an amendment reserved. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Then I move to strike out the two lines. 
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Mr. HOAR. Is the question whether the identical thing be stricken 
out a question of substance or of words? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair would think it is a ques- 
tion of both substance and words. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator can say not especially herein provided 
for,” or any frame of words of that kind can be put in, instead of 
“ enumerated.” 

Mr. FRYE. And leave out the words ‘‘in this act.” 

Mr. HOAR. And leave out in this act.” 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will put it in that way. I do not care anything 
about the form. I never regard form. It is easy enough to avoid 
forms if a majority of the Senate want to doit. There is no trouble in 
a dozen ways in doing it. I will therefore substitute in place of the 
words proposed to be stricken out other words, so as to read: 

Steel not specifically enumerated or provided for. 


Mr. HOAR. I suggest not specifically described or provided for 


herein.” 

Mr. SHERMAN. Steel not specifically enumerated or provided 
for herein, 40 per cent. ad valorem.” 

Mr. EDMUNDS. ‘‘ Herein,” according to the decisions of the courts, 


would confine it to that clause or section. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I raise the point of order on that, of course. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let it be reported at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will report the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Ohio. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out, beginning in 
line 801, the following words: 

Steel not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 30 per cent. ad va- 


And to insert: 
Steel not specially enumerated or provided for herein, 40 per cent. ad valorem, 


Mr. SHERMAN. The word herein“ might be a word of limita- 
tion. I do not wish to do anything indirectly. I therefore will confine 
my motion at present to moving to strike out these two lines, and I 
propose afterward to conform them to the action of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The words proposed to be stricken 
out will be read. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out, beginning in 
line 801, the following words: 

3 not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 30 per cent. ad va- 
rem. 


Mr. COCKRELL. I raise the point of order on that. It is certainly 
not the rule that the Senate may omit specially“ and in this act,” 
which have no meaning without restriction, and then undertake to 
strike it out. As I understand, the amendment is to strike out steel 
not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 30 per cent. ad va- 
lorem,’’ and to insert another form of words. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment is to strike out, and 
not to insert anything. i 

Mr. COCKRELL. I thought the amendment was to strike out and 
insert. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Such was the suggestion, but it was 
modified. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Then the Senator from Ohio moves simply to 
strike out? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He moves to strike out the clause. 

Mr. SHERMAN. With a view afterward to insert the clause. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The Chair, I believe, has ruled on that already. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Ohio to strike out lines 801 and 802, 
and a part of line 803 to the words ad valorem.” 

Mr. BECK. Iask for the yeas and nays on that. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BECK. ‘The Senator from Ohio was pleased to say a little while 
ago that 40 per cent. was substantially agreed to in regard to this par- 
agraph, if I understood him correctly in the midst of the confusion. I 
desired then to know the reason he had for making that assertion. We 
have had no vote upon this question as to articles not enumerated, in- 
deed, on nothing pertaining to it, nothing looking in the direction of 
changing what the committee and the Senate had done in regard to 
steel not otherwise enumerated. We have been dealing with cogged 
ingots, blooms, and slabs made under all sorts of processes, with the 
crucible cast-steel paragraph and the variety of things that were sought 
to be changed from specific to ad valorem rates; it has been simply a 
question whether we preferred the ad valorem of 40 per cent. to a num- 
ber of specific duties that had been imposed, to wit, five-tenths of a 
cent a pound in one class and 2 cents in another, and so on. 

The change of classification sought by the first amendment of the 
Senator from Ohio in regard to crucible steel had no connection at all 
with steel not specially enumerated or provided for in this act.“ It 
was for that reason I asked why it was intimated by him that the Sen- 
ate had already substantially agreed to 40 per cent. on this paragraph. 
The Senate has not even looked at it. The law under which we are 
now living provides for steel not specially enumerated or provided for 
30 per cent. ad valorem, and all the manufacturers who had been liv- 


ing under the present law from the time it was enacted in 1861, and 
increased in 1863 and 1867, up to the present time, at the time the pres- 
ent law was passed, when the tax on steel not otherwise enumerated 
was fixed at 30 per cent., they were paying income taxes; they were 
paying 5 per cent. upon their manu ; they were bearing all the 
burdens of internal-reyenue taxation, all of which was removed from 
them fifteen years ago. A tariff commission was appointed to reduce 
taxes, and that tariff commission reported that the abnormal war taxes 
ought to be greatly reduced, and that they had reduced them from 10, 
from 20, from 30, and from 40 per cent. ad valorem, and in many in- 
stances up to 50 per cent. 

I suppose even the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] will not 
claim that I am seeking to destroy any factory either with kerosene oil 
or by avoiding to tell who did it, if the present law is sought to be re- 
tained as to all the unenumerated articles of steel, especially after the 
burdens have been removed of income taxes, of taxes upon manufactures, 
upon licenses, and all the thousand burdens that were subjected to in- 
ternal taxes, as we do not ask to reduce the present bounty but seek 
only to allow it to remain as it is. 

Now, the proposition of the Senator from Ohio is to increase the pres- 
ent tax 33} per cent. above the present law, or from 30 to 40 per cent. 
ad valorem, and I suppose we are all to be told that instead of reducing: 
taxes, unless we impose 33} per cent. additional burdens upon the peo- 
ple for the benefit of the great iron-masters of the country we are going. 
to close their establishments, although for twenty years they not only 
have been content with that rate but have agreed that they could sub- 
mit to a large reduction on present rates. 

It was for that reason I desired that the yeas and nays should be 
called, and it was for that reason that I asked the Senator from Ohio 
what authority he had for saying that we had substantially settled the 
unenumerated articles of steel at 40 per cent. by any vote we had given 
when we were simply seeking to get clear of specifics based upon ad 
valorems in two clauses relating to steel that had no connection with the 
unenumerated articles of steel. I do not want any misunderstanding, 
about this matter. It is a proposition to increase the present tariff tax- 
ation 33} per cent., and there is nothing else in it. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Will the Senator from Kentucky yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. BECK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I understand the Senator to say that the judg- 
mentof the Senate has not been pronounced upon a certain steel schedule 
in which it has cast a vote in favor of 40 per cent. ad valorem. All 
other steel not enumerated in this act under the bill as it now stands, I 
believe, is 30 per cent. ad valorem. I want to ask the Senator from 
Kentucky if steel of the same quality—exactly the same steel should 
assume a form that it would not come in under the enumeration, why 
that steel should come in at a less rate of duty than the steel specially 
enumerated? In other words, a bloom, an ingot, a billet, has acertain 
form and it may be of a certain quality. Suppose another article of 
steel not of the same form, and it need not necessarily be of the same 
form, but of the same quality would not come under that particular 
designation, does the Senator propose to let that artiele of steel, because 
it does not exactly correspond with the described article, come in at 10 

r cent. less? Is that the idea? 

Mr. BECK. The idea is, as I understand it, that it was better to- 
provide for the products of these new processes, the Bessemer, Siemens- 
Martin, Thomas-Gilchrist, and others, up to a certain rate, 40 per cent. 
ad valorem, than to have a valuation of five-tenths of 1 cent a pound, 
or to have specifics based upon ad valorems as they rise in value, and as- 
to the lower grades that it was better to have an ad valorem of a cer- 
tain rate; but the Senator will see that in the amendment he offered it 
is ad valorem up to 5 cents a pound, and then specific based upon ad 
valorem, and above another point which has no sort of connection with 
steel not specially enumerated. Some of the articles that we have 
enumerated may, indeed do, come in now below 30 per cent. ad valo- 
rem, and the idea is upon all those articles not otherwise enumerated 
not to increase the present taxes, but to allow them to come in now as 
they always have done, at 30 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Then the Senator's idea of a just average both 
of ad valorem and specific will be below 40 per cent. 

Mr. BECK. It may or may not; I do not know. No man can tell 
under spesific duties what itis, We have allowed, for example, at the 
end of this schedule all manufactures not specially enumerated com- 
posed of steel, iron, copper, or zine, or anything else, 35 per cent. ad 
valorem. Even many of the iron manufactured articles are at 35 per 
cent. now, and the steel not specially enumerated under the present 
law is allowed tocome inat 30percent. I propose that it shall remain. 
there. I do not propose to increase taxes. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The Senator from Kentucky will not fail to no- 
tice that while we have made a certain kind of steel valned at less than. 
5 cents a pound subject to a duty of 40 per cent. ad valorem, we have- 
made another quality of steel subject to a duty of 2} cents a pound, 
and we have made another and a higher quality of steel subject to a 
duty of 3} cents a pound; and if the average of those qualities spe- 
cially enumerated provided for in the comprehensive amendment offered 
by the Senator from Ohio will come in at less than 40 per cent. ad va- 
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lorem, then I will say there is some force to the objection of the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky. 

Mr. BECK. Does not the Senator understand very well that under 
the provision as to 11 cents and over, one of his amendments, whenever 
steel is imported worth 12 or 13 cents a pound, 3 or3} cents a pound 
is less than 33 per cent.—yes, less than 30 per cent.? Everything has 
been enumerated that human ingenuity could possibly find out or name. 
All we desire is that it shall remain as it is under the existing law, that 
steel in any other form shall remain as it is now, and that the tax upon 
it shall not be increased. 

Mr. McPHERSON. But you propose to pay a premium for invent- 
ive genius on the other side to devise some way to get in steel here not 
specially enumerated. 

Mr. BECK. I to give the people of this country who have 
to sell a large portion of what they raise on their farms abroad, cer- 
tainly 70 per cent. of all their cotton, 40 per cent. of all their wheat, 
and certainly half of their bacon, a right to buy what they need at 
something like a decent rate; and when it is known, as the tables show, 
that the value of all the labor in all the iron and’ steel works in this 
country is under 20 per cent. of the value of the product, surely 30 

cent. tax upon the man who seeks to invest the proceeds of what 

e has sold in something he must have, being 10 per cent. more than 
all the labor paid by the manufacturers, yes, 15 per cent. more, ought 
to be enough bounty on things that have not been found out so as to 
tax them specifically. There are very many things in the bill that are 
under 30 per cent. as well as articles enumerated. I can turn to them 
by the dozen, but I do not care to do that. For example: 

Mill iron and mill-cranks of wrought iron, and wrought iron for ships, steam- 
engines and locomotives, or parts thereof, weighing cach twenty-five pounds or 
more, 30 per cent. ad valorem. 

So with many other things. All Task is why the present duty should 
be increased upon those unenumerated articles when everything has been 

enumerated that was thought to need protection? Wherever a man 
could be found who had anything that he desired to have named at the 
highest price, he claimed all he could for it and has generally got it. I 
only seek to have the paan rate of taxation retained as to these thi 

Mr. SHERMAN. I again repeat that the Senate by the vote y 
taken substantially decided this question. It is not to be presumed, 
I say, in behalf of the Senate and its honor that the Senate will so frame 
a tariff bill as to invite a constant fraud and evasion of it. When the 
Senate decided that 40 per cent. ad valorem on steel was a fair and rea- 
sonablerate, whether for revenue or protection, they meant it to apply to 
all forms of steel, by whatever process made or by whatever name known. 
Why should not they apply to any form of steel? What reason should be 
given why a lower rate of duty should be put upon steel that may 
be christened by a new name so that it may be allowed to come in 
at a lower rate of duty? If you invite this evasion of the law, peo- 
ple who make steel in Scotland will call some new article, some new 
brand of manufacture, a Scotch blastinstead of a bloom. They evaded 
the old law by calling a new form of steel a bloom instead of a billet, 
a bar instead of a rod, and in that way evaded the tariff law. 

It follows as a matter of course, if we intend to be fair and right, that 
a corresponding duty should be put upon all forms of steel, and that no 
temptation should be held out to foreign manufacturers to evade the 
laws of the United States by the invention of anew name. To show 
that my proposition, or the proposition which I intend to make as a 
substitute, does not include this, I call the attention of the Senate to 
this matter. The Finance Committee reported on all articles of steel 
not enumerated a duty of 3 cents a pound. That was the provision 
in the bill as it was reported to us. I may say if we were at liberty to 
talk about it that the Senator from Kentucky agreed to it, because it 
was reported just as the rest of it, at 3 cents a pound. 

Mr. BECK. I opposed the bill in the beginning, and avowed that 
unless it was materially changed I never would vote for it. The Sena- 
tor from Ohio has a wonderful faculty for forgetting. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I suppose the Senator from Kentucky is alone of 
all members of the Senate at liberty to change what has been proposed. 
I suppose that he has a monopoly, and it is a right which he has that 
he can propose amendments because he was opposed to everything. So 
he was, and I say that if the Senator could make a bill he would make 
a free-trade bill, judging him by the standard he has proposed. 

I want to show that this does not increase the present duty. We 
have got under the present law an importation of $5,744,512 worth of 
steel imported under this clause steel in any form not otherwise 
enumerated.” The duty collected on that steel was $1,723,353, and 
the Finance Committee reported as part of the provisions of this bill 
that all unenumerated kinds of steel should be taxed at the rate of 3 
cents per pound. I do not care which of these is adopted. Itought to 
be either 40 per cent. ad valorem, the same rate that the Senate has by 
a vote fixed upon other forms of steel, or it ought to be put. as it would 
be better to put it, at a specific rate, so that it would completely cover 
all forms of steel hereafter devised. We should not invite fraud; we 
should not seek to make evasions of the law or frame our laws so that 
any ingenious man, not an inventor, but a foreign manufacturer, a for- 
eign producer, working in foreign countries, should ride through and 
disregard our laws, If we are to have 40 per cent. let it apply to all 


steel; but I prefer, as in the amendment that I shall offer, to fall back 
upon the report of the committee and say 3 cents a pound, which is the- 
exact equivalent of the present duty now levied by law. 

As a matter of course these newly-invented forms are sometimes ofa 
higher value, but still wishing to make a general specific rate apply to 
all, if these words are stricken out, and they plainly ought to beaccord- 
ing to the vote just taken, I will move to substitute the clause with 3 
cents a pound added, precisely as reported from the Committee on Fi- 
nance, and that will make no increase of the present rate of duty and 
there can be no pretense of increase, because it will be exactly the rate 
at which these articles to the extent of $5,000,000 worth have been im- 
ported under the present law. 

I hope, therefore, that the amendment will be agreed to. I under- 
stood this amendment, as in substance embraced, not in words, because 
I knew that changes would have to be made afterward, as was stated, 
but in substance really acted upon. 

Mr. COCKRELL. How much would this clause cover? What was 
the ee of the past two years covered by the clause you desire 
to insert 

Mr. SHERMAN. We have covered by the clause that has been 
adopted all forms of steel now known, but there may be new devices. 
The Senator himself may see that some ingenious manufacturer may 
call an article not a bloom. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Here is the point: How much was covered by this 
sweeping clause that you propose now to insert during the past year? 
How much were the importations under that? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Five million seven hundred and forty-four thou- 
sand five hundred and twelve dollars’ worth; but the Senator must 
remember that the old clause provided for steel in any form not other- 
wise provided for, while the pending measure provides for all the articles 
e known to have come in under that clause not otherwise pro- 
vi or. 

Mr. COCKRELL. In the old law there were other provisions be- 
sides that? That was not the only provision that referred to steel? 

Mr. SHERMAN. But they evaded those. 

Mr. COCKRELL. In the old law did they not cover all the known 
forms of steel at the time the act was passed and put that in as a saving 
clause just as you are doing now? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Precisely as we are doing now, but that very pro- 
vision wasevaded. The duties pointed out by the ing law did not 
happen to include steel blooms and did not include steel I read 
a while ago the provisions of the old law. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I believe it did not catch cotton-ties; did it? 

Mr. SHERMAN. It was said not to include cotton-ties; but cotton- 
ties form a manufactured article that came in at a different rate, and 
we have made a specific rate. 

Mr. COCKRELL. How was it with barbed wire or that clause? 

Mr. SHERMAN. It did so. They evaded the law in respect to that 
so cei steel was concerned; but blooms were the article that was in- 
ven 

Mr. President, we ought to make the laws uniform. It seems to me 
it can not be made plainer unless Senators want to put a lower rate of 
duty on non-enumerated articles in order to invite just the evasions 
that were made before. 

I was about to say in regard to cotton-ties that, though I may be 
mistaken, it seems to me if I belonged to that side of the Chamber I 
would not ask for a discrimination to be made in favor of an industry 
of my part of the country. I have not in any case desired to frame a 
law so as to give my State or my section an advantage, and I do not 
think the cotton-tie clause, although it was yielded by the Senator 
from Vermont, is defensible on that ground. I think it ought to be 
covered by the general provisions of the existing law; but I do not 
propose to renew that contest. 

I do not believe it is right in a tariff law to frame laws expressly to- 
favor particular sections, I say that in this bill throughout the section 
of country from which the Senators who vote against the bill come is 
uniformly discriminated in favor of, and no more than in the cotton-tie 
clause. It ought not to be done; it ought not to have been done. It 
ought to have been subject to the same general law; but that has noth- 
ing to do with this clause. That is already provided for. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I hope the Senator will remember that there isa 
little iron in Missouri as well as in Ohio. We have got enough iron in 
Missouri to supply the world and leave Ohio entirely out. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes; and I say not only to the Senator but to the 
people of Missouri that if Missouri and Tennessee and Alabama would 
stand by the principle of protection to American industry their mount- 
ains of iron planted by God, there to be worked by man, would soon 
be actively used in manufactures, There are now millions of dollars 
of capital waiting to develop those mines. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator will allow me to ask him what would 
become of our cotton-fields and our other agricultural pursuits? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Your cotton-fields would be doubled in value. If 
you would plant there in the valleys of Alabama, along the hillsides, 
where you have abundance of coal and lime and iron ore standing side by 
side often, instead of discouraging the development of that industry, you 
would give employment to new laborers who would go there to develop 
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your wealth; your cotton would be improved in value, manufactories 
would spring up alongside of the cotton-fields in every large town of the 
South, and would convert your cottoninto yarn, thus doubling its value 
to your people. The first operation of the cotton manufacture changing 
the raw fiber, which is the work of agricultural labor, into the first proc- 
ess of manufacture, would double your cotton crop. ‘Instead of that 
you are content to send thegreat massof your 6,000,000 bales of cotton 
to a foreign land to be there converted into yarn, and then brought 
back here. 

If the principle of protection should be sustained and maintained in 
behalf of the Southern States, ing to the principles of Mr. Berrien 
and the other great men whom my friend from Vermont mentioned, 
you would have cotton yarn produced there, and in time you would have 
cotton cloth produced there, and then your cotton Jands would be 
doubled in value. You would save all the transportation. Now your 
cotton has to be carried thousands of miles by rail and steamer to En- 
gland, there to be woven into yarn and brought back hereagain for home 
consumption. The very cotton upon the backs of the colored laborers 
of the South, in order to be utilized for any useful purpose, has to be 
transported from Alabama to Manchester, and then back again in the 
form of eotton cloths to clothe the laboring men. What you want isto 
bring the manufactories home to your cotton-fields, plant them in your 
towns, build up your industries, and the lands of your Southern States 
would double and treble in value. So they have done in Ohio. In the 
manufacturing regions in my State, where formerly all the crops had 
to be sent abroad to New York and eastward to market, where the eggs, 
the butter, the wheat, the corn, and all the variety of products of that 
rich agricultural country were sent to New York, and the farmer got 
a small price, now the farmer gets double the price, because he sells to 
the people at home, who must consume the food he raises. The labor 
employed in man ing adds to the value of the farm and adds to 
the value of the products of the farm. 

Sir, I do not intend to make a speech on political economy. I only 
desire to come back to the point and say if you put a duty of 40 per 
cent. on steel in the forms now known to man, you should not tempt 
anybody else to evade your laws by putting a lower rate of duty on the 
same article by a different name. That is all I desire to say. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, the people of the South now produce 
more than three times enough cotton to clothe the people of the United 
States. They ship two-thirds of their annual crop abroad. They have 
to sell their cotton in a market where they have no control of the price. 
They are dependent for two-thirds of it entirely upon foreign consump- 
tion. 

When the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] first opened this 
debate during the last session of Congress he informed the people of 
the South that they ought to restrict their cotton production; that they 
were making too much; that they were overproducing, as if we had 
something to which we could divert our attention and cut down 
eur crop of cotton. The Senator from Ohio now says we ought to manu- 
facture it at home. If we could manufacture one-third of the cotton 
at home, every pound of it that is spun and wove in the United States, 
then what would become of the balance of it? Weshould have to seek 
a foreign market for that. It would be a mere transfer of the industry 
of cotton spinning and weaving from Northern to Southern States. We 
are not in a condition now to do that. We have not got the capital, 
we have not got the experience. We shall never have either capital or 
experience in that country until we can get some relief from onerous 
taxation, until we can have some chance to lay up a little money to en- 

ze in that kind of business. 

‘The Senator from Ohio lives in a country in Which manufactures of 
iron and steel have been a long time established. A great deal of capi- 
tal has gone into that business, put in individual enterprise and in cor- 
porate enterprise, but more largely the corporations have been engaged 
in the manufacture of iron and of steel. He insists now, and those who 
are protectionists in my part of the country insist, that we shall manu- 
facture pig-iron from our cheap ores and ship it to Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania for the purpose of having it there converted into commodities of 
eommerce. One reason why this is insisted upon is that the North and 
the East have invested the larger part of their suplus earnings in rail- 


‘ways. 

The railways of the United States to-day are more largely owned by 
persons interested in manufactures and in transportation and the means 
of getting fuel and the like than by any other class of people in the 
United States. They want the transportation as well as the privilege 
of manufacturing our raw material, and they desire to keep us down to 
the position where we shall be mere producers of the raw material in 
iron as well as everything else. That sort of subordinate condition we 
have enjoyed until we have nearly starved ourselves at it. Wedo not 
find ourselves either encouraged or permitted by the existing condition 
of affairs to abandon a very large and valuable area of the cotton-grow- 
ing country where we have the monopoly given to us of that product 
by the laws of physical nature. 

The cotton production in the South is due in part to its latitude and 
in part to the laws of physical geography, which I need not enter into 
a discussion or explanation of. Certain it is that there is a large area 
of country south of the James River in which cotton, and only cotton, 
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can be produced as a successful crop for market. We can not compete 
in the production of wheat, hemp, or flax with the Northwest. We 
can not compete in the production of corn with the great central States 
of this country, and we must rely upon that which nature has placed 
within our reach for the purpose of bettering our condition. 

How are we going to get the money, the capital, the power to go 
extensively into iron man ing at our own homes unless we can 
do it by some accumulation of our earnings? What we complain of 
now is that the rabid industries of the Northern States, largely capi- 
talized and in the hands of incorporations, demand excessive taxation 
out of the agricultural productions of this country, and thereby cut us 
off from all means of saving money enough to in other indus- 
tries. What we desire now is that they shall not be indulged in their 
ravening for what little we can earn. 

The people of the United States will wake up some of these days to 
find that not only the cotton industry of this country has been pros- 
trated but that the grain and provision producing industries have in a 
like way been prostrated by the cormorant greed of these capitalist in- 
stitutions in the East, which, like the daughter of the horse-leech, cry 
“give, give,“ continually, and which yield nothing to any other 
ple in the world; and that, sir, in the name of American labor. en 
there are ten men engaged in agriculture to where there is one engaged 
in any other branch of mechanical industry or in mining, the claim is 
put up here that the one man against the ten is the American laborer, 
the impersonation of all the rights of American labor, and unless you 
can protect him American labor must go to destruction, fi ing en- 
oar the remaining part of the great laboring community of this coun- 

y. 

There is no one single burden which is placed in this tariff, whether 
upon iron and steel or upon any other commodity whatsoever, that does 
not impinge right upon the shoulders of the producing communities of 
the United States. They get some recompense, I grant you, in home 
markets, but still the price of those home markets, as has been orten 
shown, is not regulated at home, it is regulated abroad. We have to 
pay the home prices for what we consume, notwithstanding there may 

a cheaper market abroad. 

I shall not detain the Senate by going further into this subject, but 
the remarks of the Senator from Ohio seemed to require at least that 
some Senator from the South should show that his enterprise of con- 
verting the South into a manufacturing country, closing up all the 
avenues to wealth and progress that nature affords us through our agri- 
culture, is one that is futile and utopian. There is no soundness in it. 
There is nobody going to be deceived byit. We understand, or at least 
we think we do, where the burden falls upon us and our way to work 
out of it; and we hold up our hands imploringly to the people of the 
United States who; by combination and confederacy, and through the 
assistance of outside congresses, are continually pooling all of their 
issues against us, combining together for the purpose of destroying our 
interests in the South. We ask you in the name of the Constitution 
and of the law of the country, and of justice and of equality, that yeu 
will not place too weighty a burden upon the shoulders of men who 
have had enough to contend with and enough to struggle against in the 
pas 


t. 

No, sir; we shall have no prosperity in the South, that is a clear case, 
until there is some relief of taxation. Here you have cut down the 
burden of—what? You have cut down the number of dollars that you 
get into your Treasury, but you increase the burden of taxation very 
much greater than it is under existing laws. This artfully devised 
bill, this bundleof legerdemain and trick, this wise, intricate, involved, 
curious scheme is intended in all of its parts to bear upon the great 
agricultural communities of this country. 

Senators may fancy that the people of the United States have not got the 
common sense to see through it, but they are greatly mistaken. There 
are some simple propositions, a few home-spun propositions connected 
with this subject which a common mind can understand, and all the 
art and all of the logic and all of the rhetoric and fine-spun theorizing 
of Senators like the Senator from Ohio can never so far blind the peo- 
ple of this country that they can not see through the error of his plans, 
and can never so far deter them orsmother them that they will not rise 
in their majesty for the purpose of breaking it down. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator from Ohio gives notice that he intends 
to offer a proposition to make unenumerated steel articles pay a duty 
of 3 cents a pound, and gives as a reason for this suggestion that the 
Committee on Finance so reported it. I trust he will not offer that 
amendment but will offer an amendment to place unenumerated arti- 
cles upon the same basis as articles enumerated by the amendment al- 
ready offered by him and agreed to in the Senate. 

When this question was up before I made a motion that unenumer- 
ated steel should be inserted at 2} cents a pound instead of 3 cents; and, 
as I remember, the Senator from Delaware made some objection to that 
for the reason that high classes of steel would come in at a low ad va- 
lorem while steel in its ruder forms would come in at a high ad va- 
lorem. ‘Thereupon, I think at the suggestion of the Senator from Dela- 
ware, I modified my amendment so as to allow this class of steel to come 
in at 30 per cent. ad valorem, and that is the present law. All un- 
enumerated steel comes in at 30 per cent., as I understand, and we find 
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by turning to the tables of last year that there was a very large amount 
of steel so imported. That included almost entirely low grades of steel, 
such as blooms and other articles. Steel rods for feneing- wire come in 
now at 30 per cent. ad valorem. Am I not correct in that? I appeal 
to the Senator from Ohio, 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think so. 

Mr. ALLISON. Steel rods for fencing-wire come in at 30 per cent. 
ad valorem; steel blooms come inat 30 per cent, ad valorem; but now 
in this bill we have enumerated every known thing. As Mr Oliver 
stated before the committee when he was inquired of in reference to the 
rate on unenumerated steel, everything known to the trade was enumer- 
ated in the bill as proposed by the Tariff Commission. This isan om- 
nium gatherum clause that is intended to reach articles not specifically 
described; but by going over the bill for a long time and making spe- 
cific rates, on the motion of the Senator from Ohio, we have now in- 
cluded more than two-thirds of the importations of steel at an ad va- 
lorem rate. The clause inserted this morning will, in my judgment, 
include two-thirds of all the imported steel that will come into this 
country. So, having fixed this universal ad vulorem upon a great num- 
ber of articles, it seems to me it would be manifestly unjust to keep 
the rate at 30 per cent., because then new modes and new processes will 
be invented for the very purpose of avoiding this rate of duty. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The 30 per cent., if the Senator will pardon me, 
is the present law on non-enumerated steel. The amendment agreed 
to by the last vote of the Senate, if Iam correctly informed, diminishes 
the Abn of duty from the present Jaw so that the enumerated steel is 
brought nearer into proportion with the non-enumerated steel of the 
present law than it was before. If, therefore, we have reduced therate 
on the enumerated steel, whether you call itad valorem or specific, why 
should we increase the rate on the non-enumerated steel? 

Mr. ALLISON. That is a very excellent statement of a reason for 
not increasing the rate on non-enumerated steel if we have reduced it 
upon enumerated steel. We have undoubtedly by the vote taken this 
morning reduced the duty on some classes of enumerated steel, but we 
have in my judgment increased the duty also upon some other classes 
of enumerated steel. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. But the general result is a reduction. 

Mr. ALLISON. That there are greater reductions than increases 
J am not prepared to say; but it seems to me if we are to make any ad 
valorem we ought to make one that will nearly correspond with the ad 
valorem already in the bill. We have prepared, as the Senator from 

Jermont will see, for a large number of articles in this bill that are to 
come in at 40 per cent. ad valorem. I can not see why, that being 
true, we should not allow the non-enumerated steel, if there is likely 
to be any such, to come in at the same rate. 

Mr. BECK, Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio in his glowing 
eulogy on American labor took occasion again to intimate that I was a 
general obstructionist, and that upon my motion the gate of taxation in 
this ph was cut down. As nearly everything vicious in the eyes 
of the friend of monopoly in the bill seems to be attributed to me, I in- 
tend to keep the truth spread on the RECORD, so that it shall meet all 
the charges. 

This motion to make this tax 30 per cent. was not made by me, nor 
was it advocated by me, nor did I say one word about it, — 
agreed to it and approved it. The RECORD shows what took 
It seems tə be necessary to keep reading the RECORD to 3 bold 
assertions from being assumed to be facts. On the 30th of January 
(page 58 of the RECORD) the following proceeding took place: 

Mr. Atunsox. Does the Senator from New Jersey think that unless the word 
quality is inserted there will be some trouble about the higher grades of 


steel? 

Mr. McPuerson. In the former sections we provide for steel of a certain size 
and certain vopn 

Mr. ALLISON. Then I submit to the 3 from New Jersey that the way to 
correct is to strike out “in any form and sa 

22 Steel not specially enumerated or eee. for in this act, 30 percent. ad va- 
lorem.” 

I think that covers everything. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I thin Gan use of that 3 is entirely unnecessary, 

Mr. ALLISON. Well, strike out in any form“ and sa; 

85 Steel not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 30 per cent. ad 
valorem.’ 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I have no objection to striking out those words. Perhaps 
that would be an improvement on my motion. 

Mr. ALLISON. I suggest, then, the striking out of the words “in any form.” 

The PRESIDIKG OFFICER, The question is on the amendment just suggested 
‘by the Senator from Iowa. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLISON. Now I move tostrike out “3 cents per pound ” and insert 30 per 
ent, ad valorem.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Delaware withdraw hisamend- 
ment? 

Mr. BAYARD. Yes; I think that is better. 

„ OFFICER, The question is on the amendment of the Senator 
from Towa 

Mr. McPuersoy. In the whole metal schedule the commission has, I think, 
very wisely adopted a specific duty instead of an ad valorem duty. I should like 
to inquire why in this ee anes there is a deviation from that well-known 
rule, which I believe to bea good rule? 

Mr. ALLISON. Does the Senator address himself to me? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ALLISON, The reason is that there is agreat 88 ee for steel, de- 

dent e the quali va grade of it. is bill pro cents per pound; 

1 reduction to 2} cents; the Senator from Delaware suggested a 
ther . to Ii cents per pound, and made a very excellent argument on 
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ing why 2 cents per pound would be a very high rate upon a class of steel that 
might be imported; „ best way is to hold to the 
present law, Which simply makes an ad valorem according to the value and 


The Pres 
ING 8 The question is on the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALL 180 ote 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Senator from Ohio did not say one word against it nor did he then 
think that any free- trader was seeking to close up the workshops of the 
country or to destroy the business of the manufacturers; nor did he take 
occasion then to advise us, as he has done a dozen times in the last 
week, of the great desire he has to protect American labor. When this 
proposition was made by the Senator from Iowa in his presence he ac- 
quiesced and consented to what was then done without saying a word, 
yet to-day he charges upon me that I had it done to destroy American 
industry, and he says he will seek to restore the duty to 3 cents a pound 
because, as he alleges, it is the equivalent of the present rate. 

There is another assertion which I desire to meet, because that Sen- 
ator had examined Mr. Oliver himself, the member of the commission 
who took charge of the metal schedule before the Committee on Finance, 
and we had his statement printed and laid upon our desks. Theques- 
tion was put to Mr. Oliver, what would be the tax upon steel at 3 
cents a pound, in these words: 

Senator Beck. Then 3 cents a pound would be about 60 per cent.? 

Mr. OLIVER. Yes, perhaps so. But suppose there was a new article which 
would be called a S lane This direct process might allow that to come in 
under it. 

Mr. Oliver went on to say they had put the duty very high so as to 
try to exclude these articles. Mr. Oliver that it was about 60 
per cent. Yet the Senator from Ohio tells the Senate he will ask to 
insert 3 cents again in order that it may be exactly 30 per cent., which 
is the present law, when the object of fixing the rate of duty at 3 cents, 
according to the man who drew the schedule as stated to the Senator 
from Ohio, was to make it so high at 3 cents a pound as to make it 
prohibitory, or at least so as to make it pay a rate of duty higher than 
any like enumerated article. 

I do not propose to defend myself particularly against that class of 
charges. I understand why they are made; it is obviously in order to 
throw discredit upon what I may sayin regard to the reductions I seek 
to make in this bill. I am only seeking by every fair means to give the 
people of this country a reasonable chance to buy what they need at a 
fair price, and at the same time to give such incidental advantages while 
supplying the necessary revenues of this country as will enable our man- 

ufacturers to compete with anybody anywhere engaged in like employ- 
ments. I am willing in this provision to give them all they ever had, 
all they had when they had income taxes to pay, all they had when 
they had 5 per cent. to pay as a tax on manufactures when the war 
burdens were heavy upon them. The Senator from Ohio is not content 
with that. Perhaps I can tell him the reason why. I hold in my band 
one of the leading protectionist papers in this country. They have 
three of them that I often see, perhaps they have a dozen others. I 
receive three regularly—The Bulletin, The Protectionist, and The Phila- 
delphia American. I read the American regularly, because it is the 
best and ablest paper among them. It generally differs with me, I be- 
lieve always, but it is reasonably respectful in its disagreements. This 
is the view it takes of these matters: 

So, with refi th i d the fe 
wine Heer inthe Hous ad r that our custome sytem 
must be based on some general peineta while the two parties are of different 
minds as to what that principle is, But there are a great many people in Con- 
gress who seem to be guided by no 32 in the matter. They are like the 
old Pennsylvania Democrat in the Lehigh Valley, who was onate for free 
trade in everything but pig-iron. They are Bpod to vote down every duty that 
touches a commodity not produced in their district, and ready to support the 
highest duties on such asare. This is true especially of gentlemen who call 
themselves revenue reformers, and whose willingness for reform reminds us of 
Artemus Ward’s readiness to sacrifice all his wife's relations at the shrine of 
nen can not acquit some who A reaped are as protectionists. 
Mr. SHERMAN, for instance, after failing to secure such duties as he thought 
should be imposed on Ohio iron, proceeded to help to pull down the duties on 
articles on the metal schedule not produced in Ohio, on the plea that if Ohio 
could not get what she wanted Pennsylvania and other States should fare no 
better. For a man of Mr. SHERMANY’s national aspirations this was a singularly 
narrow policy. Indeed, we can understand it only as meaning that Senator 
5 has no Presidential aspirations and has accepted the defeat of 1830 as 


Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I rise to a question of order. 
Mr. BECK. I should like to know what it is. 
ve PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state his question of 
order. 

Mr. HOAR. It is a clearviolation of therules of the Senate for Sen- 
ators to bring up newspaper articles here attacking or criticising Sen- 
ators by name. The Senator has no right to read a document which 
contains matter which he could not utter in his 

8 COCKRELL. I should like to hear the rule showing it is not 
in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachusetts will 
indicate the rule. 

Mr. HOAR. It is the universal rule. 

Mr. COCKRELL. It is perfectly in order. 


It is no reflection upon 
the Senator from Ohio. 
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Mr. INGALLS. The universal law in parliamentary bodies is that 
no member shall be alluded to by his name. 

Mr. HOAR. That is it exactly. 

Mr. INGALLS. He must always be designated by the State or dis- 
trict from which he comes. 

Mr. BECK. I will quit reading it. 

Mr. INGALLS. The Senator from Tennessee who occupies the chair 
is aware of that, of course. 

Mr. BECK. Iwill not read any more if anybody thinks it is a viola- 
tion of the rule. Ididnotsuspectit. That is the ablest paper panies 
in the interest of the protectionists; and when the Senator Ohio 
states that he has been for keeping up this metal schedule all through, 
I read his own speech in behalf of the amendment made by the Senator 
from Georgia, in which he used substantially the language used in that 
paper, that if they can not get 7 and any other interests protected 
up to the point that he desired he was not going to aid the great cor- 
porations, as he called them—and he denounced them again the other 
day—to get what they wanted. Now he has changed his mind. I do 
not know whether it was because of the threat in that paper that he 
thought it was best to turn now and look to Pennsylvania and the great 
iron-masters in order to show them that he had not abandoned them as 
they thought he had. It may be that he has some aspirations that he 
is now so zealous for putting up the rates that he was equally zealous 
in putting down three weeks ago. 

When I am told that I am working in the interest of men who are 
importers and others in seeking to tear down and destroy the manu- 
factures of this country I am stopped when I venture toassert that gen- 
tlemen are more inconsistentthan I in now seeking to raise duties above 
the present rates when they sat silently by or had themselves advocated 
those amendments reducing taxes that are now in the bill, simply be- 
cause tel came from Ohio and from Pennsylvania iron-masters 

ing their friends to defeat the bill unless those increases are given. 
We have been told over and over again, in violation of all the rules of 
the Senate, by the Senator from Ohio, what the House had done, and how 
wise its action has and how foolish we were; and the Senator from 
Massachusetts sat by his side smiling at his attacks upon this side of the 
body and never ventured to call him to order, but I am to be called to 


order when I read a newspaper article from a leading protectionist paper | Will 


of the country complaining of the inconsistency of these gentlemen. 

Why did not the Senator from Massachusetts think about his ques- 
tions of order when he heard the Senator from Ohio tell the Senate 
that our whole schedule was made up foolishly and that the wisdom of 
Congress was concentrated in the House bill, led by the great, I was 
about to say by the father of pig-iron—he prides himself in being so 
called—and that we had to follow and adopt the views of the House or 
he would defeat the bill? All that tirade was in order; all that was 
in perfect accord with the views of the Senator from Massachusetts as 
to orderly proceedings. He did not then call for the enforcement of 
the rules, but he calls for order loudly now when Iam attacked, first 
by the Senator from Vermont and then by the Senator from Ohio, and 
attacked for doing what I did not do, either in regard to the cogged 
ingots which, one or both said, I had stricken down when it was done 
by the Senator from Georgia, who was the ally of the Senator from 
Ohio in all those reductions, or in regard to the 30 per cent., which 
was done on motion of the Senator from Iowa with his assent. 

I care nothing about newspaper articles, and I make no attack on 
men; but when I am attacked and the truth is on my side I intend to 
show what the truth is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], on which the 
yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Let the question be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will report the amend- 
ment. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out lines 801, 802, 
and 803, in the following words: 

3 Steel not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 30 per cent. ad va- 
orem. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. COCKRELL (when his name was called). I would vote with 
a great deal of pleasure ‘‘nay’’ in this case if I were not paired with 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Harrison]. 

Mr. McDILL (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. LAMAR]. 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. SAWYER]. If he were here, I should 
vote ‘‘nay.’’ 

Mr. SLATER (when his name was called). On this question I am 
paired with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. KELLOGG]. If he were 
here, I should vote nay.““ 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. MORGAN. Iam paired with the Senator from New York [Mr. 
LAPHAM]. If he were here, I should vote “‘nay.’’ 

Mr. PLUMB. I am paired with the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Vest]. If he were present, I should vote nay.““ 


Mr. BECK and Mr. COCKRELL. He would vote nay.““ 


Mr. PLUMB. On the assurance of his colleague that he would vote 
“nay,” I will vote. 

Mr. BLAIR. On this question I am paired with the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Barrow]. If he were present, I should vote yea.“ 

The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 28; as follows: 


YEAS—2%. 

Aldrich, e, McMillan Rollins, 
n, Fite McPherson Sewell, 
Anthony, Hawley, Miller of Cal., Sherman, 
Cameron of Pa., Hill, Miller of N. Y., Tabor, 
Cameron of Wis,, Hoar, Mitchell, Windom. 
Conger, Jones of Nevada, Morrill, 
wes, Logan, Platt, 

NAYS—28. 
Beck, George, Johnston, Ransom, 
Butler, Gorman, Jonas, Vance 
Call, Grover, Jones of Florida, Van Wyck, 
Camden, e ey, 
Coke, r Pendleton, Voor 
Davis of W. Va., Ingalls, Plumb, Walker, 
Farley, Jackson, „ i 

ABSENT—22. 
Barrow, Edmunds, Kellogg, Saulsb: 
Rial : Fern Lapham oon or 
erry, er, 
Brown Garland, McDill, * Slater.” 
1, Groome, Mahone, 
Davis of III., n, Morgan, 
So the amendment was rejected. 


Mr. VAN WYCK. I desire a vote on the amendment I offered a few 


days ago. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I should like to inquire if my amendment is not 
next.in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendments of which notice has 
been given will be considered as they are called up or ted. 

Mr. CONGER. I rose to offer an amendment just before the other 
was disposed of, and I wish to be ized at some time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The tor from Nebraska [Mr. VAN 
Wyck] is recognized, and calls up an amendment of which he has 
heretofore given notice. The amendment of the Senator from Nebraska 
ill be reported. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. In line 918, it is proposed to strike out 
“$1”? and insert 50 cents;’’ so as to read: 

Sawed boards, plank, deals, and other lumber of hemlock, whitewood, syca- 
more, and bass-wood, 50 cents per 1,000 feet. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Mr. President, I do not desire to saya single word 
in regard to the merits of this matter; neither do I desire to be understood 
as asking the Senate to change a vote which had been deliberately 
given, but the Senate will readily see that this proposition is entirely 
different from the proposition voted upon in Committee of the Whole. 
I have discovered, of course (and therefore I will not undertake to call 
for a repetition of the vote upon that proposition), that there is a vast 
deal of repugnance upon both sides of this body to having any matter 
positively put upon the free-list. That was a proposition voted upon 
in Committee of the Whole making lumber entirely free. This prop- 
osition is to meet the objection of some gentlemen who felt compelled. 
to vote against the proposition because they were voting steadily, they 
said, for a tariff for revenue; therefore to put lumber upon the free-list 
was to take away the little revenue we were collecting from that branch 
of the tariff. To meet that objection I have offered the amendment in 
the interest of the revenue and in the interest also of the persons using 
this article. 

Mr. HALE, I do not propose to take up any time. I believe and 
hope that the Senate will adhere to its vote. Certainly it can not with 
any fairness seek to reduce this duty, which is not more than 10 per 
cent. now, a smaller rate than is found upon any other of the great 
products of American labor, 

Mr. VAN WYCK. And upon a product which needs it certainly 
less than any other. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. VAN Wyck]. 

Mr. VAN WYCK called forthe yeasand nays; and they were ordered. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. EDMUNDS (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. GARLAND]. If he were here, Ishould vote 

nay.” 

Mr. MORGAN (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from New York [Mr. LAPHAM]. I should vote yea“ if he 
were here. 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. SAWYER]. 

Mr. VAN WYCK (when Mr. SAcNDERS’s name was called). I desire 
to state that my colleague [Mr. SAUNDERS] is paired with the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. KELLOGG]. If here, my colleague would vote 
“yea.” I desire also to state that he is detained at his room by sick- 


ness. 
Mr. WALKER (when his name was called). I am paired with the 

Senator from Colorado [Mr. HILL]. Otherwise I should vote yea.“ 
The roll-call was concluded. 


I am paired with 
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Mr. BLAIR. Iam paired with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Ban- 
now]. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that no debate 
is in order during a call of the roll. 


Mr. COCKRELL. Iam paired with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Mr. VAN WYCK. I desire to say 


Harrison]. If I were not so paired, I should vote ‘‘ yea.’’ 
The result was announced—yeas 20, nays 30; as follows: 


YEAS—20. 
Beck, Farley, Johnston. Pugh, 
Butler, Hampton, Jones of Florida, Vance. 
Call, Harte, Maxey Van Wyck, 
Coke, Ingalls, Pendleton, Vi 
Davis of III. Jackson, Plumb, W. 

NAYS—30, 
Aldrich, George, MeMillan, Rollins, 
Allison, Gorman, McPherson, Sewell, 
Anthony, Hale Miller of Cal., Sherman, 
Cameron of Wis, Hawley, Miller of N. X., Tabor, 
Co: N oar, 5 Voorhees, 
Davis of W. Va., Jonas, Morrill, Windom. 
Dawes, ones of Nevada, Platt, 
Frye, 3 J 

ABSENT—26. 
Barrow, Edmunds, ii Saulsbury, 
Bayard, A Kellogg, Saunders, 
Blair, Ferry, Lamar, Sawyer, 
Brown, Garland, a Slater, 
Camden, Groome, MceDill, Walker. 
Cameron of Pa., Grover, Mahone, 
n, Harrison, Morgan, 
So the amendment was rejected. 


Mr. VAN WYCK. In that same connection I offer another amend- 
es on line 920, page 42, to strike out 52“ and insert ‘‘$1;’’ so as to 
All other articles of sawed lumber $1 per one thousand feet, board measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. VAN Wyck]. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. The amendment which we have just voted on 
was in regard to hemlock and some other species of lumber on which 
according to the present law there is a duty of $1 a thousand. This is 
in regard to pine lumber, rough lumber $2 per thousand. It is a dis- 
tinct proposition, and I ask for the yeas and nays. I wish very much 
to emphasize, if the Senate will excuse me for a moment, the desire at 
least of this body as to the extent to which they propose to go in the 
reductions of the burdens upon the American people by taxation of this 


I would not say a word in regard to this matter except for the un- 
weaning desire on the part of some gentlemen who are especially rep- 
resenting this interest to throw certain obstaclesin the way to prevent 
the expression of the opinion of an individual who would favor this 
amendment by his vote were he here, I desire to know whether there 
was anything in the declaration of the Tariff Commission that the war 
tariff should be reduced; whether there was anything in the declara- 
tions of gentlemen on both sides of this Chamber who vote steadily for 
the highest rates of duty; declarations heretofore made that they de- 
sired some reduction in taxation. For that purpose I have offered both 
this and the preceding amendment, that the great portion of the Ameri- 
can people who purchase this article shall be relieved from this tax. I 
want, in the first place, to have it emphatically and distinctly under- 
stood whether it is intended by any means that the people shall be re- 
lieved of any of their burdens. If so, from what can they be more 
properly relieved than from the tax on this article of lumber, which is 

t disappearing from this country, which requires no protection for 
its support, and which has been probably the most remunerative of all 
the industries protected in this bill or outside of it. For that reason I 
desire the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HALE. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr, BROWN (when Mr. BAnnow's name was called). On this 
question I understand my coll e[Mr. BARROW] is paired with the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. BLAIR]. I understand the pair 
runs for the day on all questions that may come up during the day. 

Mr. COCKRELL goren his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARRISON]. 

Mr. EDMUNDS (when his name was called). I am paired withthe 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. GARLAND]. 

Mr. McDILL (when his name was called). Iam generally paired 
with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. LAMAR], but I reserved the 
right to vote on this question. I therefore vote “ yea.” 

Mr. MORGAN (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from New York [Mr. LAPHAM]. 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. SAWYER]. If he were here, I should 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. VAN WYCK (when Mr. SAUNDERS’s name was called). Mycol- 
league [Mr. SAUNDERS] being confined to his room by illness, I desire 
to say in his behalf, because he has been misquoted in the press and is 
attempted to be misquoted by gentlemen on this floor who know noth- 
ing about it and who have undertaken to pair him so that he could not 
giv? expression to his opinions, which have been called in question 


Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. State how your colleague would 

vote. 
Mr. VAN WYCK. I will state how he is paired; he is paired in 
position. He is for free lumber. He is paired with 


favor of this pro 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TABOR]. 

Mr. TABOR (when his name was ed). I am paired with the 
Senator from Nebraska [ Mr. SAUNDERS]. If he were present, I should 
vote “nay. 

Mr. WALKER (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. HILL], otherwise I should vote yea.“ 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). On this question I 
am paired with the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN]. If he were 
present, I should vote yea” and he would vote nay.““ 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced—yeas 
18, nays 30; as follows: 


YEAS—138. 
Beck, Hampton, MeDill, 
Butler, re aga Maxey, Van Wyck, 
Coke, Ingalls, Pendleton, Vi 
Davis of III., Jackson, Plumb, 
Farley, Johnston, Pugh, 
NAYS—30. 
Aldrich, Dawes, Jones of Nevada, Platt, 
Allison, Frye, Ransom, 
Anthony, George, M Rollins, 
wn, Go McPherson, Sewell, 
CameronofPa., Hal Miller of Cal., Voorhees, 
of Wis., Hawley, Miller of 4 Windom, 
Soupa oar, Mitchell, 
Davis of W. Va., Jonas, Morrill, 
ABSENT—23, 
3 —.— Sa of Florida, a 
yard, 5 ' wyer, 
Call,’ tart > La 10 Sinte - 
roome, . r, 
Camden, Grover, — Tabor, 
Cockrell, Harrison, Morgan, Walker, 
Edmunds, Hill, Saulsbury, 
So the amendment was rejected. 


Mr. MCPHERSON. I now move the amendment that I offered, and 
which is upon the Secretary’s desk, to strike out all after line 788, on 
page 36, down to and including line 800 on the next page, and insert 
what will be read. 


process 
tion to the rates provided in this act. On iron wire rope and wire strand, 1 cent 
per ition to the rates imposed on the wire of which it is made. On 


Mr. McPHERSON. It will be observed that I strike out several 
propositions in the bill and insert othersin lieu thereof. The first prop- 
osition that I seek to amend is: 

That wire rope and wire strand, of iron or steel wire, shall pay the same rates 
of duty that are levied on the wire of which they are made and one-fourth of 1 
cent per pound additional. 

The reason for it is that there has been no adequate provision made 
in this bill for that increased stage of manufacture of wire rope. The 
rope, for instance, that enters into the construction of the Brooklyn 
bridge has cost at least 1 cent a pound to manufacture it from the wire 
strand, and it is proposed in the Senate bill to allow for that stage of 
manufacture only one-quarter of 1 cent per pound. 

I make a separate provision which applies to the wire. Iholdin my 
hand two samples of wire in which the wire is as fine as silk, finer than 
a hair; it is woven into cables, and unless provision is made for it in 
this bill it will be possible to import that steel-wire cable or strand at 
exactly the same rate as the wire itself from which it is made. I sub- 
mit that thereought to be some provision made for this additional stage 
ofmanufacture. My own State issomewhat interested in this, of course. 
There are, I think, ten manufactories in the United States. There are 
two in New Jersey, one in New York, one in California, and six in Mis- 
souri, with a capital invested of something like $4,000,000. Iron 
is made of the best charcoal-iron, and steel rope is made of the best 
chareoal-steel. 

As the bill is now arranged the duty is searcely anything; there is 
no protection whatever, and this steel and iron rope could come in at 
just as cheap a rate as the wire from which it is made. I only ask for 
a reasonable amount of increase in order that the industry may be pre- 
served. i 

The other thing that I call attention to is the fact that after line 792, 
which refers to the izing process of iron wire, you will observe 
in looking at the bill that the phraseology is very much confused, un- 
grammatical, and not very readily understood. I had proposed an in- 
crease above the rate proposed in this bill. Only one-fourth of 1 cent 
a pound is the rate provided, while I propose a half cent a pound for all 
wire except fence-wire. Iexcept from the operation of this, fence-wire. 
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Mr. DAWES. I should like to inquire if it does not cost just as 
much to galvanize fence-wire as it does any other wire? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Yes; but lam making allowance for the granger 
sentiment. 

Mr. DAWES. Local prejudice! 
for excepting fence-wire than that? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I have heard so much about the poor farmers 
in the three weeks that I made up my mind that I would propose 
something to meet the views of the farmers. 

Mr. DAWES. Does the Senator say there is no reason for giving an 
additional duty upon the other wires that does not exist as to fence- 

ire? 


wire 
Mr. MCPHERSON. I was in hopes the Senator would not press me 
quite so closely; but inasmuch as he has, I must say that I do not see 


Has the Senator any other reason 


Does it apply to any other kind of wire except gal- 
vanized wire? } - 

Mr. MCPHERSON. It applies to all wire used for the purpose of 
manufacturing wire cables, butas to the galvanizing process, thatis dis- 
tinctly provided for by itself in my amendment. In the process of 
galvanizing 45 per cent. of the zinc used is wasted. It costs from 2 to 
3 cents a pound to galvanize it, according to the amount of zinc used. 
This bill is based, from begining to end, upon the idea that as we pro- 
ceed and p: from one stage of manufacture to another the rate 
should be increased. I am sure the Senate will not refuse to allow a 
just and fair protection to thisindustry, the manufactureof wire cables, 
either of iron or steel, and I draw the distinction between the iron and 
steel cable by placing the duty upon one at 1 cent a pound and upon 
the other at 1} cents. 

Mr. INGALLS. Mr. President, I suppose the Senator from New 
Jersey intended in his exception to be very seductive and captivating 
to what he was pleased to call a local prejudice or the granger element, 
but I beg to assure him that so far as I may be considered as represent- 
ing in any sense a community which entertains those sentiments, they 
will not beduped by the exception that the Senator offers, because there 
is no importation of fence-wire as such, and therefore the clause in 
parentheses is entirely without meaning and insensible. I beg the 
Senator, if he has any idea of captivating anybody by that exception, 
to omit it, because I assure him that no one would know better than an 
intelligent farmer of the West, belonging to what he calls the granger 
element, that that could not have any possible effect upon the price of 
wire. They know enough to understand that wire is not imported as 
fence-wire, but that it comes in by certain gauges and that it is taxed 
according to the gauge, and therefore the exception he proposes, the 
parenthetical part of his amendment, would not have any weight at all 
so far as their interests are concerned. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I wish to say to the Senator from Kansas that 
I did not use that word in any offensivesense. Being a granger myself, 
and having no special occupation other than that of farmer, I am very 
much in accord with almost anything the farmers or ask for, 
and certainly my votes upon the tariff bill have all been in favor and 
support of that interest. But the Senator from Kansas will see that in 
the application or use of the words in parenthesis I excepted fence-wire; 
but I confess I have some apprehension lest all wire should come in as 
fence-wire. When I except the fence-wire it has an effect disadvan- 
tageous to the interest Iam representing now, because by employing 
the words at all, I suppose if a large quantity of telegraph were to be 
imported into this country it would be imported as fence-wire and used 
as tel h-wire. 

Mr. INGALLS. I suppose the Senator understands that wire is not 
imported either as telegraph-wire onefence-wire or as strands for wire 
rope; it is imported as wire of a certain gauge by number, and the 
əarty importing it can use it for what he pleases. Therefore, the dis- 
finetion which he inserts is entirely without significance. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. But it is a distinction which is found in other 
parts of the tariff bill. For instance you will find in the tobacco sched- 
ule a provision for tobacco suitable for bee (E I suppose tobacco 
suitable for wrappers would be tobacco for wrappers, and under 
some regulation of the De ent it would be provided for 
and protected. I find in another schedule in the bill provision for dif- 
ferent articles imported for certain specified purposes; for instance we 
had it the other day, a provision as to the admission of yarns used for 
carpets, which we very wisely struck out. 

As I said before, I have no doubt this wire will come in for all pur- 
poses under the guise of fence-wire; yet if there is any regulation of 
the Treasury Department which can cover the case justly and equita- 
bly, or if any arrangement or rule can be adopted which will make 
that discrimination, I am perfectly willing to leave it in that way so 
that the discrimination may be made. : 

Mr. LOGAN. The Senator will notice on line 794 the words ex- 
cept fence-wire’’ are included in the bill. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Iknowit; but I have changed the phraseology 


so as to read: 

There shall be paid on galvanized iron or steel wire (except fence-wire, and 
except also tin- , terne-plates, and tagger-tin hereinbefore provided for), 
when Galveniont or coated with any metal, alloy, or mixture of metals, by any 


rocess whatsoever (not includin, nts), - 
Sons to the rates pest in this we: RN 

Mr. LOGAN. Looking over the bill it strikes me that the words 
‘‘ except fence-wire“ will let in almost any kind of wire coming in 
without additional duty. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I admit that. 

Mr. LOGAN. Then the words ought not to be there. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. That will be the result unless there be some 
rule in the Treasury Department, which I presume they can make. 

Mr. LOGAN. I merely suggest tothe Senator that in amending the 
bill it would be very well to make the rule here in Congress, and not 
leave it to be made in the Treasury Department. This is the best place 
to make the law. I did not object to that exception when it was put 
in, but I suggested to the Senator who moved the amendment at the 
time that that would open the door to all character of wire to come in 
as fence-wire without paying the additional duty. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I do not believe that the farmers of this 
country or the people of any State in this country are unjust, and my 
experience and observation have taught me that all these attempts to 
pander to special local interests in opposition to a general principle of 
justice on the belief that local prejudices are likely to be opposed to 
legislation or to legislators when they do what is just and right are 
mistakes. 

Here is this industry, the manufacture of wire, which in almost every 
form in which it has been used has been one of the greatest public ben- 
efits of this century. The manufacture of fence-wire (which it has been 
said more than once in this debate has made it possible to use for herd- 
ing, for pasturing, for all sorts of agricultural uses which require the 
inclosing of land, vast spaces of this continent, the cost of fencing which 
with lumber wooden fences made them practically worthless for agri- 
culture) has ban as I said, one of the great benefits of the century. 

I will repeat what I said the other day, that the discovery of this 
barbed-wire fence has so far been such a benefit to the agriculture of 
this country that the farmers save from forty to forty-five millions a 
year in the single matter of repairs of fences, and the persons who man- 
ufacture this wire and own the numerous patents for this invention 
have divided on an average for the last ten years less than 8 per cent. 
annually. That being true, you have compelled them in this very bill 
to purchase the zine in this country for the galvanizing process, which 
costs a cent a pound, and which alone enables this wire to resist the 
weather. They buy that zine in two States. They buy 10,000 tons of 
it a year, with a protection of a cent and a half a pound, as I think we 
have left it. They buy it largely in Southern Virginia. One concern 
in my neighborhood buys a thousand tons of it in Southwestern Vir- 
ginia, and buys a large amount in the State of Missouri, so well repre- 
sented by my honorable friends on the other side of the Chamber. 
Those gentlemen hold on with absolute tenacity to the duty on zinc, 
and then they say that for this invention which is an American inven- 
tion, and for this benefit which is an American benefit to the farmers 
of the Northwest, they will compel these manufacturers to go out of 
business and to give all the advantage of their invention and all the 
benefit of their manufacture to foreigners by putting upon zine which 
they use a high duty, and then refusing to them any duty whatever. 
They have asked for but one-sixth partofthe duty you put on the zinc; 
but Virginia and Missouri object, and now my friend from New Jersey 
finds himself compelled, against what he avows as his own sense of jus- 
tice, to come in here and make this exception because he thinks there 
is a granger element which is unjust and dishonest, and which is not 

i to deal fairly. 

Now, you have a right to be a free-trader of course. Many able, in- 
telligent, and thoughtful men believe in the doctrine of untrammeled 
and unrestricted trade between countries. You havea right to bea 
revenue reformer of course. Many honorable men in this Chamber and 
outside of it believe that our existing revenue laws are full of inconsist- 
encies and injustices. But no man can defend a bill in which he says 
to the manufacturers of this wire fence, ‘‘ You shall pay, you American, 
a cent and a half duty for every pound you manufacture, but the En- 

i shall bring that in without any cost to him at all, free.“ It 
is unpatriotic, unjust, unfair; and I will undertake to go to any audience 
or any assembly of American farmers in any State of this Union and 
rest my political future on a vote to do justice. I do not believe the 
men adequately and honestly represent any American community who 
cast their vote by the authority they conferred to do such injustice as 
that. I do not propose for one to submit to this without at least rais- 
ing my voice and giving my vote in protest. 

Now I move to strike out from the amendment of the Senator from 
New Jersey the exception he has incorporated in it. 

Mr. COKE. Mr. President, I hope the amendment of the Senator 
from Massachusetts will not prevail. I do not concur with him in the 
view expressed in reference to taxing wire fence, The class of people, 
the producers, who use this product are people who are taxed in every- 
thing they eat, drink, and wear, in every tool and implement they 
work with, in everything they touch. They are a class who have re- 
ceived no favors from any source, but who bear upon their broad should- 
ers all the burdens of this Government. 

Sir, why did not the honorable Senator from Massachusetts advert to 
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the exports of this country when speaking of the farmers, and state that 
83 per cent. of the exports which preserve the balance of trade to our 
people with the world are made by the very class upon whom he de- 
sires to heap additional taxation, while the people for whose benefit 
this omnibus bill has been constructed, taxing everything in the world 
that can be described and everything else that can be imagined even, 
that they furnish only 16 or 17 per cent. 

It is this class who raise the wheat, the corn, the pork, the beef which 
feeds this country and furnishes a large amount for export to Europe; 
who raise the cotton and wool and sugur; who raise all the agricultural 
products, without which the system of taxation that is being devised 
in this bill would simply be impossible, because there would be noth- 
ing for it to operate upon; yet when this raw material, this fencing 
wire, necessary in the Northwest and Southwest where there is no fencing 
timber, to reduce to cultivation the land to raise more corn, more wheat, 
more beef, more wool, more everything for export, in order to enable 
the country the better to stand the enormous taxation placed upon it 
by this bill, the Senator from Massachusetts moves an addition to the 

dy heavy tax on this article and an additional burden to the mount- 
ain load already resting on the class who are compelled to use it. 

Mr. HOAR. May I ask the Senator if he will join in putting zine 
on the free-list ? 

Mr. COKE. I decline to yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 
I did not interrupt him. He can speak when I am through. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire to ask the Senator 

Mr. COKE. I will give way for a question but not for a speech. 

Mr. HOAR. I did not make any such proposition. I desired to ask 
the honorable Senator if he would join in putting on the free- list the 
zine which is to be used for this purpose? 8 

Mr. COKE. I voted against the tax now on zinc; and I will ask the 
Senator if he voted for the tax in this bill on zinc? The Senator de- 
clines to answer. 

Mr. VEST. The Senator from Texas is mistaken about that. The 
only motion on zinc has been on the motion of the Senator from Ili- 
nois to 8 it. 

Mr. COKE. I voted against increasing it. 

Mr. VEST. Of course. : 

Mr. COKE. Lask the Senator from Massachusetts how he voted? 

Mr. HOAR. There has never been any vote on it that I know of. 

Mr. COKE. There was a vote on a proposition to increase the duty. 
I voted against it. 

Mr. HOAR. I understand that proposition was withdrawn. My 
recollection now is that there was a proposition made which the Sen- 
ator from Missouri supported, and on being welcomed rather affection- 
ately by the Senator from Michigan to the ranks of the protectionists, 
he said that rather than join that army he would forsake zinc. 

Mr. VEST. The Senator from Massachusetts is mistaken. The ques- 
tion came in in this way, as the RECORD will show: The Senator from 
Delaware moved to decrease the duty, and upon that we had some dis- 
cussion. Then the Senater from Illinois moved to increase the duty on 
zine, and on that the yeas and nays were called, and that was de- 
feated. That is the whole of it. 

Mr. HOAR. I do not remember about it exactly. 

Mr. COKE. Mr. President, I have voted all the time for reductions; 
I have voted to put raw materials on the free-list whenever it was 
sible to doit. Ihave turned neither to the right nor to the left. Ihave 
not regarded the interests of my own State or of my own section further 
than the general interests of the whole embruce them. I do not believe 
in the constitutional powerof Congress to protect anything or anybody. 
I believe Congress has the right to discriminate within the revenue 
standard; but I believe it to be ee acme: so. Ido 
not believe that you can enter upon a system of discrimination without 
having as a result the robbery of the whole people, such as the pending 
bill, if enacted, will consummate. This is the inevitable outcome of 
the so-called protective policy. 

It is for this reason that I have tried to vote strictly for revenue and 
against e y for any interest or any industry or any pursuit. I 
have endeavored to favor that class who are more taxed than any other 
and who receive less benefit than any other from the tariff—the great 
agricultural producing class of this country. It is that class which the 
honorable Senator from Massachusetts would place an additional tax 
upon by taking away the exception from the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey relating to fencing wire. 

I hope that the Senator’s amendment will not be adopted. I hope 
that fencing wire will not have an additional duty placed upon it. I 

hope that the Senate will allow the great prairie plains of the West and 
Southwest to be developed to add infinitely to the wealth of this coun- 
try with their annual productions, without burdening further a class of 
people whose burdens are already as great as they can bear. After the 
railroads get through with taxing their products and they pay the 
tariff tax they have barely a subsistence left, and I am opposed to put- 
ting an additional burden upon them. 

We admit raw material free of duty for the manufacturers. Fencing 
wire is the farmer’s raw material; it is already taxed between 30 and 40 
per cent. in this bill, and this does not satisfy the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. He moves to increase the duty heavily, and what is his 


reason? Ile says in order to protect American labor. In his judgment 
the 75 per cent. of our people who furnish all our exports, except an 
insignificant per cent., do not represent American labor. I am com- 
pelled to conclude that such is his opinion. The country will not con- 
cur with him. 0 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, what is the reason that the Senator 
from New Jersey p: this amendment? He says that the duty 
upon ungalvanized iron being the same that is placed upon galvanized 
iron will result in this condition and this result, that iron will comein 
galvanized rather than ungalvanized, and that the work of galvanizing 
the iron and applying to it the material which galvanizes it will be done 
abroad, and that those industries in the United States now devoted to 
that work will necessarily cease. That is a condition of things which 
he deprecates. Is it a condition of things to be deprecated? Is it worth 
while to have a condition of things that will induce our people todothat 
work, or had we better depend upon the manufacture of galvanized 
iron abroad? That is a fair question. The Senator has answered it for 
himself in this particular. 

The Senator from Ohio a few minutes ago pressed upon us the ne- 
cessity of answering that question in reference to steel. Where steel 
was advanced by increased labor and capital, it was the opinion of the 
Senator from Ohio that an increased duty should be placed upon it. 
The whole iron schedule is based upon the same principle. Where you 
start from pig-iron through every other advance in the manufacture of 
iron and of steel you add tothe duty. Why? Because otherwise the 
iron and the steel would come in in the advanced condition if it cost no. 
more to bring it in in that condition than in the original pig. That is 
the principle that runs through the whole bill; that is the principle 
which governs the amendment of the Senator from New Jersey. It is 
a sound principle; it ought to be maintained; no tariff bill can stand 
without recognizing it; and whenever a departure is made from it, it 
is a premium to foreign labor as against American labor and foreign 
capital as against American capital. He who advocatesany such prin- 
ciple as that advocated by the Senator from Texas stands up and says 
he will offer a reward to the labor of Europe against the labor of this 
country, and he will offer a premium upon foreign capital as against 
American capital, 

The Senator from New J ersey has pressed this with an argument which 
is unanswerable, and yet in his very amendment he proposes to except 
a certain article from the application of the principle which underlies 
his own amendment, and which runs through the entire tariff bill. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The Senator will bear with me a moment. My 
amendment was in deference to the already expressed will and wish of 
the Senate in that particular. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator does himself great injustice in that ad- 
mission. The Senator says there is no reason for it. The Senator has, 
in answer to my interrogatory, said that the very exception that he makes. 
is a pandering—that was his word—to the granger prejudice, as he called, 
it. The Senator, in order to carry so much of this principle as shall, 
apply to industries within his own circle of acquaintance and influence, 
is willing to sacrifice principle and candor to prejudice, to violate the 
very principle upon which the bill itself rests; and he does this, he says, 
to pander to what he calls a granger prejudice. 

Let us look at what that is. I know the Senator does not want to 
do this; I know the Senator feels that it is an ungracious thing for him 
to do; but the Senator would rather have the principle itself violated if 
he can save the application of it to certain industries, I for one will 
govern my yote here, as far as I have light upon this tariff bill, upon 
the principles upon which I believe it is founded. 

I want to look at this granger prejudice as presented by the Senator 
a moment ago. He says he wants this wire excepted use 
he wants the farmers upon the prairies to take the benefit of the ad- 
vantage gained thereby in the fencing of their farms. He wants there- 
fore for what he claims this benefit, the labor of Europe, to have this 
much advantage over the labor of America; he wants the capital of 
Europe to have employment as against the capital of the United States, 
and he wants it because he says the farmers upon the prairies can ob- 
tain their fences cheaper thereby. Let us look at that statement. 

When it comes to be known in Europe that the barbed-wire fence 
can be imported at precisely the same rate that wire ungalvanized can, 
and that every galvanizing establishment in this country is thereby 
closed, the Senator from Texas thinks that then the manufacturers of 
galvanized wire abroad will keep their fence-wire down to the price 
where it is now. The Senator thinks that the moment he has estab- 
lished the monopoly abroad and the industry at home is at an end he 
secures to the farmers of the prairies cheap fence-wire. There never 
was a greater delusion that blinded man. If the Senator was deliber- 
ately determined to make the price of wire fence as high as possible, 
no device could be resorted to more certain to produce that result. Give 
the manufacture of galvanized wire solely to the foreign producer, hold 
out to him the promise and the assurance that he has the market in 
America, and the Senator from Texas will find that it costs him as much 
to inclose his farm as it did before barbed-wire fence was invented. 
The Senator from Texas forgets all along how it is that he comes to be 
able to fence his prairies for a dollar where it cost three before. He 
fails to consider that to this American industry he is indebted for the 
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benefit, the beneficence conferred upon every farmer in the broad West 
and Southwest and throughout this whole country the boon of saving 
for every rod of his ferce a dollar on a rod; and he is unwilling that 
the man who saved it to him shall have 5 cents out of the dollar. That 
is the position the Senator takes. And so influenced by his zeal and 
_ conviction and bias and prejudice—so called by the Senator from New 
Jersey—is he in this effort to see to it that those who conferred that 
favor on the farmers of the West shall not have 5 cents in that dol- 
lar in their favor, that he is willing to adopt and fasten upon this 
country a policy that is sure to compel him to pay to the foreign pro- 
ducer that dollar when the reward and the benefit is on that side; to 
the laborer on that side who works for 50 cents when the laborer on this 
side has a dollar, and the capital on that side will supply this market 
and set its own price. 5 

I do not desire any policy that will work the slightest harm to the 
farmer who has this blessingnow. I desire to see his fence kept as cheap 
as it is now. I do not believe that any policy is so sure to carry out 
that result as the policy that will be sure to keep the manufacture in 
this country. 

The Senator from Texas talks about the burdens that are put on the 

. shoulders of the farmers in this country and how little benefit they 
have. Was he not told here the other night by the tables from the 
Treasury Department that 33 per cent. of all the revenues of the coun- 
try were collected off the products of the soil when they come in here 
in competition with our own products of the soil; 33 per cent. of it all 
is gathered from products of the soil brought in here in competition 
with the products of the soil at home? ; 

Sir, the nation has not been unmindful of the interests of the farmer. 
It should not be. He should be ized everywhere; he is the most 
important of all the important elements making up the producers of 
this country, and I am thankful to know that the figures demonstrate 

the justice to him of the tariff policy of this Government. But, sir, 
woe betide the day when he shall be at the mercy of the fore pro- 

. ducer, whether it be the gatherer of the soil abroad or the m cal 
industries abroad. Let him be independent here; let him depend 
upon his own neighbors and his own fellow-citizens here for what 
he wants, and he will be most sure thereby to get not only the best 

quality but at the fairest prices. 

Mr. COKE. Just one word in reply to the Senator from Massachu- 

‘setts [Mr. Dawes]. The farmers of this country are already at the 
mercy of the foreign producers and foreign consumers for all they make 
to sell, and they are at the mercy of home manufacturers for all they 
must buy. Ifyou place a man in the power of another who buys from 
him, and then in the power of somebody else from whom he must buy, 
I can not imagine a worse position for him to be in. The farmer’ssur- 
plus is priced in foreign markets in competition with all the pauper 
labor of the world; yet the Senator from Massachusetts would have him 
penned up, a Chinese wall built around him, so that he can not spend 
the little allowed him in foreign countries for his surplus, where he 
could get low-priced goods, but must dispose of it here, and he would 
by legislation enable monopolists at home to fleece him at will, by 
shutting out all competition. That is the Senator’s position. 

Sir, this very fencing wire that the honorable Senator desires to see 
raised still higher in price is already protected by a duty of at least 
30 per cent. in favor of his constituents who manufacture it. Is not 
that enough, without making it greater? Sir, the labor in that manu- 
facture does not equal 20 per cent.; 30 per cent. duty pays back to the 
manufacturer every dollar that he expends for the labor in the wire; 
yet the Senator says that because I do not want it taxed any higher 
therefore I desire to turn the trade of this country over to foreigners. 

Iam in favor of protecting the American laborer in a proper way. 
We have got a tariff that piles up taxation upon every article he has to 
buy. Everybody knows that ninety-nine out of one hundred laborers 
consume all their wages in purchasing the necessaries of life, and pay 
one-half more in this country for the necessaries of life than is paid out- 
side of this country, and they ‘pay that much more on account of the 
tariff tax; yet this very tariff sweeps away their earnings is said to 
be enacted solely for their benefitand in theirinterest. Sir, there never 
was a ter fraud perpetrated in the name of an industrious and hon- 

est and a deserving class than is being perpetrated in the name of the 
laboring people of America in this tariff. It does not protect laborers. 
No, sir; it eats up their substance; ittakes away, absorbs, their wages, 
and when the difference in the purchasing power of wages in America 
and Europe is liquidated the balance is absolutely in favor of European 
wages; necessarily so, because our tariff puts everything on stilts, puts 
everything away up, and the laboring man has to spend every dollar he 
earns. 

Mr. President, the statement of the Senator from Massachusetts that 
I desire to turn over the commerce of this country to European labor 
and European capital is untrue in any particular or in any respect. 
This product of barbed wire is already protected by a greater amount of 
duty than all the labor that enters into its manufacture. If his con- 
stituents can not sustain themselves on it they ought to fail. 

It is certain that consumers should not be taxed more highly for this 
necessary article. If American labor is the object of the Senator’s so- 
licitude I submit that the per cent. already imposed on this article is 


more than the tribute which should be exacted from four-fifths for the 
benefit of one-fifth. When it is considered that instead of being for 
the benefit of one-fifth this duty is really in the interest of a few men 
who own the capital invested in the manufacture of this article, the ar- 
gument is still stronger. 

This wire is the farmer’s raw material and is a great factor in the de- 
velopment of the West and Southwestern country. It is indispensable 
and should be as little burdened as the manufacturer’s raw material, 
which in many instances in this bill has been admitted free of duty. I 
hope the Senate will vote down the amendment. 

Mr. HOAR. I want simply to put on record, without prolonging the 
debate, an absolute denial of the assertion which the Senator from Texas 
has made, that the protection on this productis greater than the entire 
sum paid for the labor. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. When this question was before us in Commit- 
tee of the Whole I made the motion to except wire from the provisions 
imposing an additional duty upon the metal when galvanized. The 
committee, I understood, adopted my amendment. I find, however, 
that now the word “‘fence’’ is interpolated, but how it came so I do 
not know. I was not here when the question was before the Senate, 
after it passed out of committee, and I suppose the word ‘fence’? was 
inserted before ‘‘ wire” in the Senate. 

I differ entirely from the Senator from New Jersey in saying that 
this is a mere deference to a r sentiment. In my remarks in 
Committee of the Whole I placed it distinctly upon the ground that 
the protection given to the manufacture of wire was ample to protect 
it in every shape, whether galvanized or not. You will find that wire 
rods are taxed six-tenths of 1 cent a pound—the rods out of which the 
wire is drawn. The process of drawing the wire out of the rods can 
be done very rapidly by those engaged in it. Then when you come to 
protect wire—the wire of the size used for fencing purposes—the duty 
is placed at 2 cents per pound. So there is 1.4 cents protection over 
and above what is paid on the iron rod, and that I hold is ample pro- 
tection to the manufacture of wire, whether it be galvanized or not 
galvanized. We made an effort to get it down to 14 cents, but it was 
unsuccessful. That proposition was defeated. 

Now, the process of galvanizing wire, I understand, is a very simple 
process. Iam told that the wire is simply adjusted to a crank ora 
reel and drawn rapidly through a bath of galvanized matter, the cheap- 
est material of galvanizing, and that fifteen or twenty rods at a time 
may be drawn through this bath and passed onto the reel, so that the 
procs is an inexpensive one as compared to the galvanizing of other 
me 

This is a matter of very great importance to the farming interests of 
the country. The timber of the country is fast disappearing, and re- 
sort must be had to wire or other materials to inclose land and keep up 
the fencing necessary to protect the crops. The additional half a cent 
a pound proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts to be placed upon 
this will cost the farmers a very large amount of money. 

One of the Senators from Massachusetts said the process of galvan- 
izing iron and making barbed-wire fence had saved annually tothe farm- 
ers $40,000,000. ‘That seems like a very extravagant estimate to me, 
but it may be true. If there is that amount of fencing wire used half 
a cent a pound additional placed upon it will cost the farmers of this 
country a vast ameunt. 

In reference to the competition with galvanized wrought-iron for 
fencing wire, the Senators from Massachusetts need have no apprehen- 
sion, because barbed wire is patented in this country and can not be 
manufactured abroad. There is an American patent for barbed wire, 
and no foreign barbed wire can come in competition withit; but ifthis 
additional half cent is placed upon wire fencing, the Senators from 
Massachusetts will find that they have defeated the object they have in 
view. The farmers are not going to be made tributary to the manu- 
facturers of barbed wire in New England or anywhere else; other wire 
will enter into competition, and I have seen long fences not galvanized, 
and I apprehend that the farmers if compelled to be tributary to the 
manufacturers of galvanized barbed wire will find it to their interest 
to defeat that attempt to make them tributary by adopting wire that is 
not galvanized, though it may not last quite so long. 

The apprehension that our barbed iron wire would be brought into 
competition with European wire is a mistake, because, as I understand, 
this barbed iron wire is an American invention and there is an Ameri- 
can patent upon it. I may be mistaken about that point, but that is 
my information, and if so there can be no foreign competition with it. 
The duty of 2 cents a pound provided for by the bill is ample protection 
ron all that interest, whether the wire is galvanized or not galvan- 


I hope, therefore, that the amendment of the Senator from New Jer- 
sey will fail and that the proposed amendment of the Senator from 
Massachusetts will be denied. 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada, addressed the Senate. [See Appendix.] 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment of 


the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HoAR] to the amendment of the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON ]. 
Mr. BAYARD. Let it be read. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


The amendment of the Senator from 


>- 
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New Jersey will be first read, and then the amendment to the amend- 
ment. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. 
out from line 788 to the end of line 800 and insert in lieu thereof: 


The amendment is, on page 36, to strike 


There shall be paid on galvanized iron or steel wire, except fence-wire and 
except also tin-plates, terne-plates, and tagger-tin, hereinbefore provided for, 
when galvanized or coated with any metal, alloy, or mixture of metal, by any 
process whatever (not including paints), one-half of 1 cent per pound in addition 
to the rates provided in this act; on iron wire rope and wire strand, 1 cent per 
pound in addition to the rates imposed on the wire of which itis made; on steel 
wire rope and wire strand, 1} cents per pound in addition to the rates imposed 
on the wire from which it is made. 

The amendment to the amendment is to strike out ‘‘ except fence-wire 
and except also tin-plates, terne-plates, and tagger-tin hereinbefore pro- 
vided for.” 

Mr. HOAR. Who moved that last exception? I merely moved to 
strike out the words except fence-wire.”’ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That was all the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts moved. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator from Texas said that the protection upon 
the wire was more than the price paid for the labor. I wish to say that 
the honorable Senator is entirely mistaken in that belief. He has been 
misled in some way, because a ton of this wire has put into it about $70 
additional value by labor alone, as against an added protection of about 
twelve dollars and a half. 

I wish to say further that I should like to hear from some man who 
professes any sense of justice who resists this amendment. This wire, 
as I am credibly informed, can be taken from the manufacturer in 
America, carried across the Atlantic, and brought back at a less cost 
than the duty which we have put in this very bill on the zine which is 
used in the process of galvanizing it. Now, how is it possible that any 
Senator can vote for this exception? It is not a question of the amount 
of duty on wire or on the advanced products of iron or steel, but it isa 
question of putting a duty upon the material for a particular process 
and refusing a proportionate fractional duty to the manufacturer who 
performs that process. That is all. 

Mr. COKE. Mr. President, I have to say in reply to the Senator from 
Massachusetts that the census figures show that the wages paid in the 
iron and steel manufactories in the United States do not equal 20 per 
cent. of the value of the manufactured products. It was upon those 
fi that I made the estimate that 30 per cent., which is theamount 
of protection on galvanized wire, would pay back and more than pay 
back to the manufacturers the money expended for labor in its manu- 
facture. 

Mr. HOAR. But how in the world can the Senator from Texas de- 
rive from those figures which he states the conclusion which he drew, 
or anything like it, supposing them to be true. I have not investigated 
them to see whether they are as correct as his citation of Mr, Evarts 
the other day. 

Mr. COKE. That was correct. 

Mr. HOAR. The citation of Mr. Evarts which the Senator made 
was shown to be incorrect in every particular by producing the original 
the other day. But suppose it were true that the average wages in the 
iron establishments in this country bore a certain proportion to the 
value of the product, what has that to do with the question whether 
the duty on steel wire is or is not greater than the whole amount paid 
for the labor? There is no connection between the propositions, There 
is no possibility of inferring one from the other. 

Mr. COKE. Does not steel wire belong to the manufactures of iron 
and steel? 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator might as well say because the average 

value of all the horses in this country was $100 therefore the value of 
the race-horse Dexter was only $100. It would be as reasonable a deduc- 
tion. One single establishment in my own city has a pay-roll of 
$1,500,000 annually in the manufacture of wire. 
Mr. COKE. The Senator from Massachusetts speaks of an erroneous 
quotation made by me from Mr. Evarts. I desire to say that I take 
square issue with the Senator, and assert that I quoted Mr. Evarts’s 
exact lun . Lassert further that the letter itself, taken from the 
first word to the concluding word, may be read throughout and that 
there was not a word or a sentiment in any line or part of it that was 
not in consonance with the part I read. 

iri HoA 88 the man ede all the sig Hai of eee 
ments quoted the exact language that remained, but he totally changed 
the meaning of the commandments, The Senator from Texas the other 
day quoted a single sentence of Mr. Evarts from which he claimed 
that the necessaries of life abroad were less thanin thiscountry. After 
the Senator had got through with it I took that letter up nation by 
nation, Great Britain, Ireland, Scotland, and the continent, and showed 
that what he affirmed was directly the contrary in regard to each one 
ot them, taking the sentences before where the Senator began and the 
sentences which followed where he left off. 

Mr. COKE. The quotation made by me from the letter of Mr. Evarts 
was one of his conclusions derived from the testimony of all the consuls 
residing in foreign countries accredited from the United States. His 
conclusions were numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, and so on, each an independent 
¿md integral proposition. It was the conclusion No. 9 in which Mr. 
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Evarts stated that American laborers perform from one and a half to 
twice as much labor as the foreign operatives, and I argued from that 
conclusion and from other facts with reference to the cost of living and 
wages and other results. 

Mr. HOAR. That was because the foreign laborer was getting em- 
ployed his whole time; that was all. 

Mr. COKE. I am speaking of the accuracy of my quotation from Mr. 
Evarts, which has been impugned by the Senator from Massachusetts. 
I read it as Mr. Evarts wrote it, and my argument upon it was not an- 
swered by the Senator from Massachusetts. He can not escape its con- 
clusions, and his effort toshow that Mr. Evarts was not correctly repre- 
sented in my quotationscan not aid him, for Mr. Evarts’s letter is of record 
here and so are my quotations, and I aver that he was exactly, in letter 
and in spirit, correctly represented, and if I am wrong nothing is easier 
than to show it. I again assert, on the authority of the official figures 
of the census, that the duty now on fencing-wire, which the Senator 
from Massachusetts seeks to increase, is more than enough to pay back 
to the manufacturer every dollar he pays for labor in its manufacture. 
If I am not right, then official figures are wrong; that is all. 

Mr. INGALLS. Mr. President, when the Senator from Massachu- 
setts first addressed the Senate upon this subject he was good enough to 
assure the country that the American farmer was neither dishonest nor 
unjust. That is a concession for which I have no doubt when he learns 
it he will be duly grateful. The Senator was good enough also still fur- 
ther to admit that the American farmer was intelligent and could 
neither be duped nor imposed upon by attempts to pander to what he 
was pleased to call his prejudices. I agree with him also in that, but 
I beg to assure the Senator from Massachusetts that while the American 
farmer is both intelligent and patriotic he has a very decided purpose 
in view with regard to the future politics of thiscountry. He doesnot 
desire that the fires shall be extinguished in any furnace; he would not 
stop the hum of the spindle nor the clamor of the forge, but I can as- 
sure the Senator that the American is determined to have an equaliza- 
tion of the burdens of government and society. 

Take this article that we are considering. The Senator says that great 
benefits have been conferred upon agricultural communities by the in- 
vention of fence-wires. That is very true, and if the question of the 
protection that should be given to the labor in its manufacture were all 
that is involved, it is very probable that he would not protect. Butin 
the first place, you impose a duty of $6.50 per ton upon the pig-iron 
from which the steel is made. I assert, as I have heretofore asserted, 
and as I now reiterate, that there is not one ton of ore, there is not one 
pound of pig-iron imported into this country that is in any just sensea 
competitive product to any American ore east of the Alleghany Mount- 
ains. It is absolutely necessary to mix with the low-grade ores of this 
country for the purpose of manufacturing steel. One of the largest man- 
ufacturers of steel in Pennsylvania told me this morning that his plant 
for the manufacture of that product was worth more than $1,000,000, 
and that every cent that he was compelled to pay for the pig-iron that 
he imported was a direct tax upon his raw material that he was obliged 
to charge over to the consumers of his product. 

This is the first step in this industry. Then after the wire is drawn 
and barbed the farmer is compelled to pay a royalty to the patentees, 
amounting to three-quarters of a cent or $16.80 for every ton that is 
manufactured. I am not insensible to the value of American inven- 
tion; but to say that it is just that one firm in the Senator’s own town, 
to which he has alluded, should be compelled to pay an annual roy- 
alty of $130,000 for the use of what is known as the patent on fence- 
wire is preposterous. The barbs upon fence-wire as a matter of fact 
are no more than slivers upon a pine fence. Barbed fence-wire one of 
the great inventions of American industry! Mr. President, barbed 
fence-wire is one of the simplest of all possible applications of matter 
for the purpose of producing any given result. It is not a fence; it is 
an admonition, it is an appeal to the reasoning nature and reflective 
faculties of the animal by which he is advised that pain will follow in 
case he impinges the substance, but to say that this is an application of 
genius to raw material that authorizes, entitles, or justifies the continu- 
ance of such an extravagant impost as that upon the great agricultural 
and pastoral and grazing regions of this country for an indefinite period 
of time is simply ape 

Mr. HOAR. Thatis not the statement, if my friend from Kansas will 
permit me. It is not the simple invention of the barb on the fence; it 
is the invention of the mechanism, of which there are some six hundred 
different inventions in number, which makes that product so cheap in 
comparison with its former cost when it was hammered ont or drawn 
out by hand, that a rod of this fence-wire of three separate wires can be 
made, posts and all, for 45 or 50 cents. That is the value of the inven- 
tion. 


Mr. INGALLS. The inventive genius of New England has been 
lying in wait for the human race for the last two hundred years, and 
has been levying tribute upon every nation and people and country on 
the face of the earth. I have no doubt that that ingenuity can find 
abundant excuse and copious reason for every additional exaction that 
it is proposed to levy hereafter. 

When the Senator says that this isa patent, is valuable in consequence 
of the invention of machinery, how does he change it? Here are two 
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parallel strands of wire, the simplest of all forms of matter, drawn out 
side by side and twisted as they proceed for the purpose of enveloping 
a barb that stands out upon either side for the purpose of admonishing 
cattle not to approach the barrier. The Senator says that that is one 
of the most stupendous inventions of human ingenuity. Not long since 
he declared that the man who invented it was superior to the great 
conquerors of England, and drew a picture of the honors that ought to 
be conferred upon him, statues and monumental memorials for the pur- 
Pose of commemorating the immense benefits that he had conferred 
upon mankind. 

It is utterly preposterous and absurd to tell any sensible man who 
uses barbed wire for inclosing his ground that he ought to pay $16.80 
a ton to the patentees of New England for using that simple invention. 
It is the veriest nonsense that ever was uttered. But we are asked, in 
addition to the tariff im in the first place upon the raw material, 
then to pay this exorbitant royalty to the inventor; but afterward, 
should the amendment of the Senator from New Jersey prevail, we 
shall be subjected to the still greater addition of more than $33 a ton 
to exclude the product of the foreign manufacturer who draws the wire, 
and in drawing it allows it to pass through a thin bath of zinc or some 
other metal so that it may be coated to avoid oxidization. Thus there 
are three imposts, one after the other, all of them a direct burden upon 
the men who use it; but that is not all. 

These people live at a great distance from the source whence these 
articles are supplied. After they have been thus burdened with these 
three great imposts what further occurs? They are compelled to bear 
the additional expense of a vast and extortionate sum for the transpor- 
tation to the ground where it is to be used. Yet thoseof us who live 
in the producing portion of this country, who raise seven-eighths of all 
the products that we rt, who pay three-fourths of your taxes, are told 
that all this is for the benefit of American industry, and that we ought 
to be thankful for the opportunities that are offered us of paying these 
great impositions and bending our backs to those intolerable burdens. 

I have, as I said the other night, no sympathy whatever with the 
doctrines of free trade or of a tariff for revenue only. I know as well 
as the most stringent protectionist that to make free trade equitable 
there must be equality of conditions, equality of climate, equality of 
soil, equality of wages, equality of interest, equality of accumulated 
capital, and equality of facilities for reaching the markets of the world. 
I understand all that, sir; but when you tell the producing classes of 
this country that their burdens are only equal to those borne by the 
people who live in the manufacturing portions of this land, they are 
intelligent enough to know the contrary, and none of the sophistry, 
none of the blandishment, none of the poetry of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts or any of his associates upon this subject will lead them to 
believe that they are not subject to a vastly greater share of the bur- 
dens of this Government than they ought to bear, and they never will 
be at rest until they have secured an equalization of its burdens. 

In regard to the amendment offered by the Senator from New Jersey, 
the clause that he has inserted for the purpose, as I suppose, of persuad- 
ing those who represent agricultural States that they can safely afford to 
vote for it, I assure him that it is a delusion and a snare. There is no 
wire imported as fence-wire; it is described in the tariff schedules as of a 
certain gauge. Certain gauges are used for fence; certain other gauges 
are for telegraphy; certain portions are used for manufacturing 
wire rope; and to say that the definition in parentheses that fence-wire 
shall be free from duty would be of any advantage is simply without 
foundation, because there is no wire known as fence-wire. It can be 
imported for any purpose that the purchaser pleases. If he buys it as 
telegraph-wire it may be used for fencing or it may be used for making 
wire ro 

Therefore I can see no reason why any person, whether he believes 
in free trade or protection, should vote for that. Beyond this the tax 
that is proposed to be levied upon this product is monstrously extor- 
tionate and excessive. I believe the Senator proposes upon the wire to 
levy a tax of 1} cents per pound. Is that correct? 

Mr. McPHERSON. Upon steel wire of this character. [Exhibit- 
ing.] The Senator will observe that there are more than 1,000 strands 
of wire in that. 

Mr. INGALLS. Let me see the amendment. 

Mr. McPHERSON. On steel-wire rope 1} cents, on iron-wire rope 
1 cent a pound. It is a very fine quality of wire used for certain special 


Mr. INGALLS. ‘‘There shall be paid on galvanized iron or steel 
wire (except fence-wire, and except also tin-plates, terne-plates, and 
tagger-tin, hereinbefore provided for), when galvanized or coated with 
any metal, alloy, or mixture of metals, by any process whatever (not 
including paints), one-half of 1 cent per pound in addition to the rates 
provided in this act.“ That is to say, if it is galvanized by this simple 
process of ing the wire as it is drawn through a bath or solution of 
melted metal, it is to pay the sum of $11.20 per ton. Is that correct? 

Mr. McPHERSON. That is correct. 

Mr. INGALLS. In addition to the royalty of $16.80 to the patentee 
it is to pay the additional duty of $11.20 if it is coated or galvanized 
with zine or any other metal. 

Mr. McPHERSON. And at the present price of zinc with which it 
is coated or galvanized it can not be done profitably at that rate. 


Mr. INGALLS. I should be very much surprised indeed to learn 
that. In fact I have been advised by those who are competent to in- 
struct me that it is not possible that it can cost to coat this wire with 
zine or any other metal in solution over one-fourth of 1 cent per pound. 


On iron wire rope and wire strand, 1 cent per pound in addition to the rates 
imposed on the wire of which it is made. 


That is to say $22.40 additional. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I wish to state to the Senator that if you take 
the wire that has been used in the construction of the Brooklyn bridge, 
for instance, to illustrate by the cost to the parties who took the con- 
tract to do that, it cost more than 1 cent a pound to make the wire 
from the wire strand, and unless some provision of this kind is inserted 
in the bill, you can import wire rope just as cheap as you can the ma- 
terial from which it is made. 

Mr. INGALLS. On steel wire rope and wire strand 1} cents per 
pound in addition to the rates imposed on the wire from which it is made.“ 
That is to say, $33.60 per ton in addition to the duty upon the wire. 
I have a very profound regard for the interests of American industry, 
but I have this to say, that if upon the simple necessities of daily life, 
if upon these articles which are essential to the continuation of our 
civilization it is necessary upon this theory of the protection of Amer- 
ican labor and American industry to impose these burdens upon the 
people who get no equivalent in return, we had better abandon the idea 
altogether and allow these things to be manufactured abroad and come 
in free of duty. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, Iam very sorry indeed to detain the 
Senate, to address the Senate so frequently as I have upon this subject, 
but I ought not to let the observations of the Senator from Kansas go 
by without a single further remark. 

The Senator speaks of sophistry and the burdens upon the farmer. 
What is the proposition here so far as I have discussed it? It is a propo- 
sition to put a quarter of a cent per pound, three-fourths of a cent a rod 
upon wire fence, a ton of which would make about seven hundred rods, 
as an equivalent for a duty which in the same bill you have placed at 
1} cents a pound, or 4} cents a rod upon the material of which this gal- 
vanizing process is made. That is tlie proposition. That isthe burden, 
and that is the appeal to the justice of the farmers of America. 

Mr. INGALLS. That is a part of the burden. 

Mr. HOAR. That is the burden which we are discussing, and that 
is the whole of it, not a part of it. You have taken this process of 
galvanizing or dipping in zinc, and you have said for every rod of wire 
fence using three pounds of zinc the manufacturer of this fence shall 
pay 4} cents of duty for his material, saying nothing about the cost of 
his putting it on, and thereupon we say give us at least an advantage 
of one-fourth of a cent a peund, or three-fourths of a cent a rod as a 
partial equivalent. The Senator from Kansas undertakes to divert the 
Senate by an argument in which he speaks of me as using sophistries, 
appealing to the justice of men talking about the duty on pig-iron. 
Does the new manufacturer of wire, does the manufacturer of anything 
in New England receive that duty on pig-iron? He pays it. 

Mr. INGALLS. No, the consumer pays it. 

Mr. HOAR. He pays it before he begins his manufacture of it, and 
for every ton of material there goes to the Pennsylvanian or the Ohio 
man or to the Missourian who produces the pig-iron this duty of $6.50 
advance. Then comes the next step, the Bessemer steel, the steel rod, or 
the steel bar; and that, too, is protected by a duty of 40 per cent. ad 
valorem, just placed by the action of the Senate. None of these things 
are for the advantage of the New England manufacturer; they are the 
burdens which he carries upon his shoulders when he begins his proc- 
ess, and how unfair, how unjust, how sophistical it is to undertake to 
allude to those things when we are asking for this simple protection ! 

Mr. President, under this bill, largely made up by the assistance of 
the Senator from Kansas, largely made up by the assistance and with 
the concurrence of Senators who are voting against us, you can take this 
wire when it is made from the American workshop, carry it across the 
Atlantic, galvanize it in England, pay the freights both ways, and bring 
it back and sell it at a less amount than the duty which you compel us 
to pay on our zine which is used in the process of galvanizing, for the 
benefit of the zinc producers of Missouri and Southwestern Virginia and 
Illinois. I do not believe that there is a farmer on this continent who 
would think that was just. I do not believe there is a farmer on this 
continent who would say that he was not willing to pay the little ex- 
pense of three-fourths of a cent a rod on his wire fence rather than be 
made a party to that injustice. 

In regard to another thing to which the Senator from Kansas ad- 
verted, I did not say and I never have said that the mere process of 
inventing the barbing of wire fence or the mere process of weaving two 
single straight strands of wire into one constituted the inventor the 
mighty benefactor of the human race. I do say that the result of this 
most intricate, delicate, and beautiful mechanism, using a combination 
of labor of the highest skill and of mechanism of the greatest ingenuity, 
has been to substitute for the blacksmith hammering out the bar with 
the power of his right arm, and then taking the cold wire and drawing 
it with pinchers through a single block (which was done within the 
memory of living men at a cost probably of several hundred dollars a 
ton, I donot know what the cost of the wire then was), the reducing it by 
this cheap process by which the fences of this country are now furnished, 
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posts and all, for a little over 50 cents a rod—I say that is one of the 
greatest benefits conferred on the human race, and especially conferred on 
that most honorable and eminent portion of the human race who obtain 
their living by agricultural pursuits. I say that the men whose com- 
bined genius has produced that result in the mechanical arts of life are 
men far more deserving of honor or of statues, or of praise in a Senate 
which represent the people of a republic, than the occupant of Blenheim 
House or of Apsley House, or any of the victories which England has 
won and has recompensed by title, and rank, and fortune. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I desire to call the attention of the 
Senator from Massachusetts to what I wish to state, based on informa- 
tion acquired in business for myself and for some of my neighbors. I 
have had some experience in the purchase of this barbed wire. I have 
looked into it a little. It costs at the factories when we buy it at what 
is called the wholesale 9} or 9} cents a pound, I do not remember which. 
I put it at 9} cents; that makes a ton of this wire cost at the factory, 
without any transportation, $212.80. 

Mr. PLUMB. I know the Senator does not want to fall into an 
error, but either he has done so or something very extraordinary has 
occurred in his buying of this wire. The highest and best kind of the 
barbed wire sells at retail, that is by the single coil, in Kansas, for 9 
cents a pound; that is the galvanized wire. 

Mr. GEORGE. I have purchased it in Cincinnati at 9} cents. 

Mr. COKE. I will say to the Senator from Kansas that I have pur- 
chased galvanized fence wire in Texas at retail and by the coil, and have 
paid 11 and 113 cents a pound for it. 

Mr. PLUMB. Eighteen cents might have been paid for it, but the 
ordinary painted wire sells at 8 cents, and galvanized wire at 9 cents 
by the single coil. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am speaking of galvanized wire. 

Mr. PLUMB. I am speaking of galvanized wire which I have bought 
within a recent period. 

Mr. GEORGE. It costs us at Cincinnati 9} cents a pound, which 
makes $212.80 a ton. But this is the statement to which I desire 
specially to call the attention of the Senator from Massachusetts. I 
understand from authority which I believe to be good that the machine 
which performs this wonderful work of putting the barbs on the wire 
is patented and belongs to one man, or acompany of men, and that al- 
though there are various factories in the United States in which the 
barbed wire is made, there is not only a royalty paid on all that is made, 
but the owner of the patent in addition to that, I understand it to be 
the fact, absolutely fixes the minimum price at which the wire is to be 
sold; or, in other words, that those who pay him a royalty of three- 
fourths of a cent per pound are not permitted to compete with him, as 
he has a factory, too, or with others who have similar factories, in the 
markets; and thathe fixes absolutely the minimum price, below which 
these manufacturers are not allowed to sell. Is that a fact or not? 
Does the Senator know whether that is a fact? 

Mr. COKE. I will state to the Senator that it has been represented 
to me as he states it by those who sell barbed wire in Texas. 

Mr. GEORGE. If that be the fact this is, if anything can be, a most 
odious monopoly. It is just the same thing precisely as if there were 
but one factory in the United States, belonging to one man or one com- 
pany, having the absolute power of fixing the price at just such sumsas 
the manufacturer sees proper. 

Mr. HOAR. How does it differ from every other-patent under our 
patent laws? The Constitution of the United States provides that we 
shall promote the interests of the mechanic arts, and that is one of the 
wisest and most beneficent clauses in the Constitution, by granting to 
inventors for limited periods the exclusive use of their inventions. I 
know nothing about the particular thing which the Senator alludes to, 
but what he says is merely a translation of that clause of the Constitu- 
tion which applies to every invention. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Constitution authorizes us to give the inventor 
a monopoly in the use of his patent, but he ought to be satisfied with 
that and not require of us to increase that monopoly by putting a high 
protective or a prohibitory duty upon the articles out of which the wire 
is made. One monopoly is enough; one advantage is enough; he has 
got that under the patent law. 

Mr. HOAR. Then the Senator's proposition is, if I understand him, 
as he appealed to me, I will take the liberty of interposing 

Mr. GEORGE. Of course. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator’s proposition is that whatever else should 
be benefited by protection, or by revenue with incidental protection, 
to use the Democratic phrase, the inventors of this country are never to 
be benefited in that way. If a man has a patent, his industry is not to 
share in the advantage of protection or of revenue with incidental pro- 
tection. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is not my proposition, Mr. President. 

Mr. HOAR. Why not, will the Senator explain? The Senator seems 
to have abandoned his first proposition, that it is a monopoly under the 
Constitution and was an exceedingly odious thing. I do not under- 
stand that he reaffirms that; but now he says that, while he will not 
state that, he will say that the patentee should not be advantaged by 
the protective system. At least that is what I understand my friend 
to say. I should like to see why he does not say it. 

Mr. GEORGE, If the Senator will listen he will understand what 


I mean. I meant to say that while he hasa patent under the laws and 
under the Constitution of the United States, I would not interfere with 
that, because he has a legal right to it; but I do say that having that 
advantage he has no right to come before the Senate and ask as a pro- 
tection to his industry, in order to enable him to make more money 
than he can make out of his patent, an additional protection. I say 
his patent is a sufficient protection to him, and he ought not to have 
any more. 

Mr. HOAR. If the honorable Senator will permit me (and I would 
not interrupt him except for his a ing to me when he made the 
argument) nobody is saying that thing inthiscase. These people have 
a patent, or rather there have been several hundred inventions going to 
the perfection of this wonderful mechanism, somg, of which are still 
covered by patents and receive royalty. What they are talking about 
now is that when they galvanize their wire, which is not a patent process, 
you have no right in common honesty or common decency to say that 
they shall pay 43 cents protection for every rod they make of wire fene- 
ing as an advantage to the English galvanizer of wire without some 
little corresponding protection on their part. They say, in other words, 
that when you give them your patent, whatever justice requires, it is 
not at least decent to knock it on the head by putting 4} cents a rod 
protection in favor of the English manufacturer who competes with 
their patent. That is the proposition we are discussing now. Will 
you give us a drawback on the zinc we use? 

Mr. SLATER. How much zinc does it take ? 

Mr. HOAR. It takes a pound of zine to galvanize a rod of fence. 

Mr. GEORGE. Thisisa big monopoly. It is what you may call 
an extraordinary monopoly. The patentee in this case does what no 
other patentee I ever heard of does. He does not sell the right for a 
royalty to everybody who wants to go into the market and make this 
barbed wire and allow the price to be brought down by the fair and 
open competition of the persons to whom he has sold the right and to 
whom he charges the royalty, but he assumes in his contract to fix a 
minimum below which these parties, however beneficial it might be to 
them and to their consumers to sell below, are not allowed to sell. Isay 
that a company or a single individual who has thus secured a monop- 
oly under the Constitution and under the laws in the shape of a pat- 
ent-right, and who has thus abused, as I believe it, his patent-right by 
undertaking to fix a minimum price below which it shall not be sold, 
has no right to come before this body and ask us to impose additional 
burdens upon the consumers of this article by granting him additional 
protection. -That is my idea. 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to ask my honorable friend a question. 

$ Ane PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yi 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes, for a question. 

Mr. HOAR. Suppose the Senator were himself to be the owner of 
a patent-right. Suppose hesold that right to use the thing in different 
States, would he permit, after he had sold the right and exacted the 
royalty from one man, another buyer of the same thing to undersell 
that person and drive him out of the market; or would he affix a rea- 
sonable stipulation of this kind? Is not that the universal practice 
of patentees ? 

Mr. GEORGE. I understand it is not the universal practice. I un- 
derstand that these patent-rights are sold with reference to certain local- 
ities; that a man has a right for a State or a county, or for two States 
or five States, or in that way; but I understand that when he becomes 
the owner of a patent, after he pays the royalty, he has ordinarily a right 
to sell it at just such price as he pleases. 

Why is it—and I want an answer to this question—with his three- 
quarters of a cent per pound royalty that he interferes with the natural 
right of the manufacturer of the wire by fixing a price below which it - 
may not be sold, not above which he may charge as much as he pleases 
to the consumer. He has a right to charge enormous rates, enormous 
profits, but he has no right to go below the minimum. That is the 
arrangement which has been made; and I undertake to say that when 
a company which has thus got the monopoly of manufacturing so useful 
an article as barbed wire not only attempts but actually succeeds in fix~ 
ing an arbitrary price without reference to the cost of the article, with- 
out reference to the cost of the labor on it, or without reference to the cost 
of material used in it, fixes an arbitrary price below which no consumer- 
can ever acquire it or procure it—I say when he does that he has no- 
right to come here and ask that we give him an additional power, an. 
additional benefit, an additional advantage over the consumer. I hope 
that the amendment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts will not 


prevail. 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President, on the present and former occasions 
this barbed-wire question has consumed considerable time of the Sen- 
ate. I think it quite as dangerous to Senators as it is tostock. So far 
as Lam concerned, I am as full of information as I can hold on this sub- 
ject, and I think that the average Senator has reached some conclusion 
upon the point, and I ask for a vote. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] to the amendment of the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON ]. 

Mr. HOAR called for the yeas and nays; and they were ordered. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 


+ 
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Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania (when his name was called). On 
this subject I am paired with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
BUTLER]. 

Mr. EDMUNDS (when his name was called). Iam paired withthe 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. GARLAND]. I do not know how he would 
vote, and I still less know how I would vote myself. 

Mr. SLATER (when Mr. GRovER’s name was called). My colleague 
Mr. Grover] is paired with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. KEL- 
LOGG]. The Senator from Louisiana was paired with me, and I have 
transferred the pair to my colleague. 

Mr. BAYARD (when Mr. HALE’s name was called). The Senator 
from Maine [Mr. HALE] is paired with the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
PENDLETON]. I was requested to announce the pair. 

Mr. LOGAN (wifen his name was called). I was paired with the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Brown]. He is not in his seat, and I with- 
hold my vote. č 

Mr. McPHERSON (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. VAN Wyck]. 

Mr. MITCHELL (when his name was called). 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. JOHNSTON]. 

Mr. MORGAN (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from New York [Mr. LAPHAM]. If he were here, I should 
vote nay.““ 

Mr. RANSOM (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON]. I do not know how he would vote, 
and I therefore refrain from voting. 

Mr. WALKER (when his name was called). I was paired with the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. HILL], but the pair is transferred to the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. MAXEY], who is indisposed. If present, the 
Senator from Texas would vote ‘‘ nay.” 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. PUGH. Iwas requested by the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
SAULSBURY] to state that he is paired with the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. SAWYER]. . 

Mr. BECK. My colleague [Mr. WILLIAMS] is necessarily absent, 
and I desire to announce his pair with the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
SHERMAN]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
the afirmative. 

Mr. SHERMAN. 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 
pair was out. I withdraw my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 16, nays 27; as follows: 


I am paired with the 


The Senator from Ohio has voted in 


I desire to say that I did not notice the absence of 
Indeed, I supposed my 


YEAS—16. 
Aldrich, Dawes. Jones of Nevada, Platt. 
Anthony, Frye, MeMillan, Rollins, 
Cameron of Wis., Hawley, Miller of N. Y., Sewell, 
Conger, Hoar, Morrill, Tabor. 

NAYS—27, 
Bayard, Farley, Ingalls, Pugh, 
Berk, George, Jackson, Slater, 
Call, Gorman, Jonas, Vance, 
Cockrell, Groome, Jones of Florida, Vest, 
Coke, Hampton, M 15 Voorhees, 
Davis of III., Hai Miller of Cal., Walker. 
Davis pf W. Va., Harrison, Plumb, 

ABSENT—3. 

Allison, Ferry, Logan, Saunders, 
Barrow, Garland, McPherson, Sawyer, 
Blair, Grover, Mahone, Sherman, 
Brown, Hale, Maxey Van Wyck, 
Butler, Hill, Mitchell, Williams, 
Camden, Johrston, Mo 5 Windom. 
Cameron of Pa., Kellogg, Pendleton, 
Edmunds, T, Ransom, 
Fair, Lapham, Saulsbury, 


So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON]. 

Mr. BECK. Let it be read. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out on page 36, 
from line 788 down to and including line 800—— 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Read the proviso to be stricken out. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out the following 
proviso: 


including paints, there shal (excepting on what are known commer- 
cially as tin-plates, terne-plates, and in, and hereinbefore provided for), 
one-fourth cent per pound in addition to the rates provided in this act. 


And to insert in lieu thereof: 

‘There shall be paid on galvanized iron or steel wire (except fence-wire, and 
except also tin-plates, terne-plates, and rs-tin, hereinbefore provided for), 
when galvanized or coated with any metal alloy, or mixture of meta! Brany 

n 


ow whatsoever (not including paints), one-half of 1 cent per poun 
on to the rates provided in act. On iron wire oriron wire rope and wire 
strand, 1 cent per pound, in addition to the rates imposed on the wire of which 


itis made. On steel wire or steel wire rope and wire strand, 1} cents per pound, 


in addition to the rates imposed on the wire from which it is made. 
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Mr. HARRIS. I ask for the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BECK. The Senator from New Jersey seeks additional rates of 
duty. The wire that he exhibits I believe is No. 26, most of it, and some 
of it the very finest wire. We have already imposed a duty of 3 cents 
a pound, $67.20 a ton, on all that character of wire, and now he wants 
$33.60 a ton or 1} cents a pound more, making it over $100 a ton, and 
it is all for the benefit of one or more corporations or bridge companies, 
when the galvanizing process when run through does not require any 
cleansing or any scouring or anything of that kind, and it does not cost 
half a cent a pound to do it. An argument was made before the com- 
mittee, I think in behalfof the Brooklyn Bridge Company, and we were 
asked to give one-half a cent. We thought à quarter of a cent enough, 
and so reported. I should like to hear why we should pay $100 a ton 
duty on that character of wire. Ihave not heard any Senator give a 
reason yet. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I do not know what the Senator means by say- 
ing that any one appeared before the committee and asked for a 
cent. Certainly nobody appeared before the committee, nobody was 
permitted to appear before the committee, nobody did appear before the 
committee and state anything about it. I know from those who are 
engaged in the manufacture of wire rope that on the average it costs 
them the amount I have named in the amendment to manufacture the 
wire rope from the wire strand, as appears in the samples I hold in my 
hand. These are samples of steel wire, in which it will be noticed that 
the wire is as fine as possible, as fine as a hair. Elevator cord is made 
out of it and various other articles of the very finest texture. It does 
seem to me perfectly absurd, if this tariff bill is to be constructed upon 
a basis of strict equality as between the different stages of manufacture, 
that the Senate should be willing to leave this industry without any 
notice whatever while other industries have been noticed. I know it 
was stated before the committee that it would not cost more than a quar- 
ter of a cent a pound to do it. I believe the gentleman who appeared 
before the committee was a member of the commission and he professed 
to know something in regard to it, but about it he really knew nothing. 
Against that you have the statement of gentlemen who are engaged in 
this manufacture. This is all I have to say about it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The roll will be called on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON]. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BROWN (when Mr. Bannow's name was called). I desire to 
announce once more that my coll e [Mr. BARROW] is paired with 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. BLAIR]. The pair is to last 
during the day. 

Mr. BROWN (when his name was called). I am paired on this 
question with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. LOGAN]. 

* Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania (when his name was called). On 
e os Iam paired with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 

UTLER]. 

Mr. KELLOGG (when his name was called). 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. GROVER]. 

Mr. McPHERSON (when his name was aia I am paired with 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. VAN Wyck]. I would vote “yea,” 
if he were here. 

Mr. MITCHELL (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. JOHNSTON]. If he were present, I should 


vote ‘‘yea.”’ 
Mr. MORGAN (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
The 


Senator from New York [Mr. LAPHAM]. 

Mr. BAYARD (when Mr. PENDLETON’s name was called). 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. PENDLETON] is paired with the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. HALE]. 

Mr. RANSOM (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON]. I do not know how he would vote. 
I should vote ‘‘nay.”’ 

Mr. SHERMAN (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. WALKER (when his name was called). My colleague [Mr. 
GARLAND] is paired for the present. He would vote ‘‘nay.’’ I an- 
nounce also the pair of the Senator from Texas [Mr. MAxry] with the 
Senator from Colorado Ar. HILL]. If the Senator from Texas wero 
present, he would vote ‘‘nay.’’ 
The roll-call was concluded. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
uorum. 

. SHERMAN, Iwill vote as I suppose the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. WILLIAMS] would vote if present. I vote “nay.” 


I am paired with the 


There are not votes enough to make 
a 


YEAS—8. 
Cameron of Wis., Dawes, Miller of N. Y., Sewell, 
nger, Frye, Platt, Tabor. 
NAYS—32. 
Aldrich, Davis of W. Va., Harrison, Morrill, 
Anthony, Edmunds, Hawley, Plumb, 
Ba; ley, h, 
Beck, rge, Jackson, Ro! 
Call, i Jonas, Sherman, 
Cockrell, Groome, Jones of Florida, Slater, 
Coke, Hampton, McDill, Vance, 
Davis of III., McMillan, Walker, 


—— 
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ABSENT—%6. On page 56 I find: 
aioe. Grover, Kogan” Salsbury ; Cotton laces, embroideries, &e. 
r. ale, ePherson, unders, I shall move to make that 50 per cent. ad valorem. 
B 5 IIill, Mahone, Sawyer, 5 x 
Butler, Hoar, Maxey, ast Van Wack, On page 63 I find: 
on of Pu. 1 — z f Nevada, Mitchell, 0 . = W Salen cloths, woolen shawls, including broadcloths, &. 
Fair, Kellogg, Morgan, Williams, Which now pay an ad valorem of 71.60 per cent. as I find by look- 
Ferry, Lamar, ; Pendleton, Windom ing at the list. I shall move to make that 75 per cent. ad valorem. On 
So the amendment was rejected. — page 67, taking the different finer grades of carpets, I shall move to 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I have repeatedly announced that, in 
my opinion, we should raise the amount of revenue necessary to an eco- 
nomical administration of the Government by a tariff, and not by di- 
rect taxation nor internal taxation. We must cither tax the people 
indirectly by tariff to raise the necessary amount, or we must tax them 
directly to collect the same amount. In either case they must pay tax 
necessary to support the Government. In both cases the amount neces- 
sary to its support is the same. I would raise that amount asour fathers 
raised it and as the Democratic party when in power raised it before 
oe war, by a tariff for revenue, with incidental protection to American 
labor. 

In adjusting the tariff I would, as a rule, admit free of taxation such 
articles produced abroad as we do not produce at home, so as not to pro- 
tect foreign labor in our markets by an increase of the price of their pro- 
ductions to the detriment of home labor. To this rule I would ea 
few exceptions, in case of articles of luxury used only by the wealthy 
class. For instance, I would put a reasonable tax on rosewood, mahog- 
any, fine wines, broadcloths, and like articlesnot raised or made in this 
country, and used only by the rich; and to the extent of the revenue 
raised on such luxuries I would reduce the tax on some of the articles 
of prime necessity used generally by the poorer 

On the other hand, after making up the free-list on the basis just 
mentioned, I would impose the tax by tariff to support the Government 
as a rule on such articles produced abroad as we produce at home, thus 
giving to American labor incidental protection to the extent of the 
amount of tariff levied. To illustrate, hemp is raised abroad and im- 
ported into this country. Hemp is also produced in this country. 
Now, if we put a tariff of 20 per cent. ad valorem upon imported hemp 
it costs the foreign importer $o to land in our markets $100 worth of 
hemp, and he must sellitin our markets for$120 instead of $100, which, 
if there were no tariff, would be its market value. This fixes the price 
and enables the American producer to sell the same quantity of hemp 
of the same quality for $120, Which he could only have sold for $100 had 
there been no tariff. This puts in the toward the support of 
the Government $20, and gives the American hemp producer in the 
sale of his hemp $20 of incidental protection, and it prevents the col- 
lection of the $20 by the tax-collector under a direct-tax law levying a 
tax on the property of the citizen to aid in the support of the Government. 
If the $20 is not raised by a tariff on the hemp of the foreign importer, 
it must be raised by a direct tax on the land or the personal property 
of the American hemp producer or other citizen. 

But to this last-mentioned mode of imposing the tariff on articles of 
foreign production which are also produced by our own citizens I 
would make some exceptions, and as the exceptions to the rule first 
mentioned apply to articles produced abroad and not produced at home, 
which are luxuries, used chiefly by the rich, I would in the last class ex- 
empt from tax certain articles of prime necessity in general use by the 
poor. To illustrate, I would admit salt, which is produced at home and 
abroad, free of all tax, because it is an article of absolute necessity; the 
poorest family in the poorest cabin in all this broad land are absolutely 
obliged to have it ; next to the air we breathe it is the most indispensable 
necessity to every man, woman, and child in the land. Itherefore move, 
Mr. President, on page 80 of the bill, commencing with line 1861, to 
strike out the following language : 

Salt, in bags, sacks, barrels, or other packages, 10 cents per one hundred 
pounds; in bulk, 6 cents per one hundred pounds. 

And I move to insert in lieu of that language: 

Salt shall be placed on the free-list. 


And now, Mr. President, under the rule I have laid down as in my 
opinion the correct one I desire also to give notice that, I shall move 
at the proper time to make other amendments increasing the rates of 
tariff fixed in this bill on several articles of luxury used by the wealthy 
classes alone. In my opinion we should compel those who use these lux- 
uries to pay a higher rate of tax, so as to reduce to that extent the tax 
on salt and other necessaries of life indispensable to the comfort of the 
poorer classes. a 

On page 51, at line 1156, I find: 

Champagne, and all other sparkling wines, in bottles containing each not more 
than one quart and more than one pint, $6 per dozen bottles. 

I give notice I shall move to increase that to $8 a dozen bottles, and 
then the other classes of champagne in about the like proportion. 

Still wines, in casks, 40 cents per gallon. — 

I give notice that I shall move to increase that to 50 cents per gal- 
lon, and other grades in like proportion. 

Cordials, liquors, &., on page 53, I find are taxed $2 per gallon. I 
shall move to strike out 52“ and insert $2.50 per gallon.”’ 


make an increase in the tariff proposed by this bill on each of the finer 
grades, but not on the lower grades used by our people generally. 

On page 68, providing for a tariff upon silks, I shall move to change 
the rate from 50 per cent. ad valorem as proposed in this bill, and make 
it 70 per cent. ad valorem, and to put a tariff of 20 per cent. ad valorem 
then upon the cocoons, the raw material. 

On page 77 I shall move to make the tax on jewelry 35 per cent. ad 
valorem instead of 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

I see by looking at the present tariff imposed upon these different ar- 
ticles that the bill before the Senate does not propose to make any change 
in the rate of tariff now collected on fine brandies and fine wines. As 
they are used as I have said almost exclusively by the wealthy and 
those who are well able to pay the tariff upon them, I think there shduld 
be an increase and a like amount taken off prime articles of necessity 
that are used by our people generally. The same rule applies to the 
fine imported brandies, and cordials. I see that during the last year 
there were imported into this country an amount of champagne wines 
that paid $620,683.57 of revenue. 

The present tariff on champagne is the same as now proposed by this 
bill. It yielded last year a revenue of $620,683.57. 

Still wines paid last year a revenue of 82,172, 703.58. It was an ad 
valorem rate of about 60 per cent. This bill proposes to continue the 
same rate. 

Brandy and other spirits paid last year a revenue of $2,878,608.09 on 
an ad valorem of about 146 per cent. 

Cordials last year paid a revenue of $246,447.55 on an ad valorem of 
about 140 per cent. 

Under the present tariff the finer class of woolens, including broad- 
cloths, &c., pay 50 cents per pound and 35 per cent. ad valorem, maki 
an average ad valorem equivalent to about 71 per cent. The pro 
tariff reduces this to about 65 per cent. ad valorem. I think as these 
fine cloths are used by the class of society well able to pay for them, the 
tariff on broadcloths and the finer goods ought to have been retained 
at its present rate if not increased. During the last year we collected 
from these articles $9,076,164.77 of revenue. Why notstill collect that 
amount on them. Those who use them are well able to pay the tax. 
They are not articles of prime necessity. They may well be classed 
as luxuries. Let those who use them pay the tax. It will take that 
amount off of other articles which those much less able to pay tax are 
obliged to use. 

On carpets of two or three of the finer grades, for instance the Aubusson, 
Axminster, &e., the present tariff is 50 per cent; the proposed tariff is 45 
cents per square yard and 30 per cent. ad valorem; this would be 33 and 
a fraction ad valorem, making a heavy reduction in that article. It 
yielded last year $234,980.50. 

Saxony, Wilton, &c., are taxed under the present tariff 70 cents per 
square yard and 35 per cent. ad valorem, equivalent to 79.71 per cent. 
ad valorem; the proposed tariff is 45 cents per square yard and 30 
cent. ad valorem, equivalent to 52.96 per cent. ad valorem. This article 
yielded last year 826,559. 

On Brussels carpets the present tariff is 44 cents per square yard and 
35 per cent. ad valorem, equivalent to 70.88 per cent.; the proposed 
tariff is 30 cents per square yardand 30 percent. ad valorem, equivalent 
to 54.46 per cent. They yielded last year $95,209.61. $ 

On patent velvet and tapestry velvet, &c., the present tariff is 40 cents 
per square yard and 35 per cent. ad valorem, equivalent to 69.83 per 
cent. ad valorem; the proposed tariff is 25 cents per square yard and 
30 per cent. ad valorem, equivalent to 51.80 percent. ad valorem. The 
tax collected on it last year was $43,898.50. 

On silk—all wares, &c., not specially enumerated—the present 
tariff is 50 and 60 per cent., equivalent to 59.13 per cent. ad valorem; 
the proposed tariff is 50 per cent. ad valorem. It yielded last year 
$22,574,442.62. I would make it 70 per cent., as already stated, and 
20 per cent. on cocoons or the raw and reeled silk. This would give 
20 per cent encouragement to our women and children who produce 
cocoons and raw silk, which this bill puts on the free list. . 

On jewelry the present tariff is 25 and 30 per cent. ad valorem; the 
proposed tariff is 25 per cent. ad valorem. It yielded last year $103,- 
244.52. 

On cotton laces, &., the present tariff is 35 per cent. ad valorem; 
the proposed tariff is 40 per cent. ad valorem. It yielded last year 
82,334, 798.78. i 4 

The article of fine lace is used almost entirely by the wealthier classes 
of society who do not feel the difference of rate in a tariff, and I would 
put the tariff up to a higher rate. Let it be paid by them and makea 
corresponding reduction on some of the prime necessities of life used by 
the poorer classes. 
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In the matter of salt, which I have moved to strike from this part of 
the bill and put on the free-list, I find that the present tariff is as fol- 
lows: 

On salt in bags the present tariff is 12 cents per hundred pounds, or 
36.43 per cent. ad valorem; the proposed tariff is 10 cents per hundred 
pounds, equivalent to 30.36 per cent. ad valorem. On saltin bulk the 
present tariff is 8 cents per hundred pounds, equivalent to 67.33 per 
cent. ad valorem; which is certainly a very high rate upon one of the 
prime necessities of life. The proposed tariff is 6 cents per hundred 
pounds, equivalent to 50.50 per cent. ad valorem. The two items or 
classes of salt together yielded last year $715,243.13. 

Why reduce the tariff on luxuries and still collect a tax on salt, which 
everybody is obliged to have? A man can live without coffee, sugar, 
tea, fine clothes or finebrandy; but every one must have salt. As it is 
almost as necessary to human life as the air we breathe, let us make it 
as free of taxation asthe air. It should, in my opinion, be made an 
exception to all rules that may require that it be taxed. It is no reply 
to say that the articles of luxury to which I have referred are now 
taxed all they will bear. As the tariff now stands they paid into the 
Treasury over $40,000,000 of revenue last year. The present tariff is 
not prohibitory. The wealthier class would pay a higher tariff and 
still use all they desire of each class of luxuries now used by them. 
Why lighten their taxes to the injury of the great laboring and produc- 
ing classes of our people? I am not willing to do it. 

I would take the tax off salt although it is an article that is produced 
in this country as well as in foreign countries; but on account of the 
prime necessity, the fact that everybody is obliged to use it, I would 

ut it on the free-list; and on these other articles of luxury of which I 
ve given notice, on all of which footed up the revenue last year was 
over $40,000,000, I would not only put on enough to make the amount 
we take off salt, but I would go further and take off the taxes on some 
other articles of necessity and lay higher taxes on these and other lux- 


uries. 

Mr. MORRILL. May I inquire of the Senator from Georgia whether 
he intends these amendments for this bill or for the one that is to be 
proposed at the next session of Congress? 

Mr. BROWN. I intend them for this bill. Isee that the Senator 
from Vermont is now getting in great haste about the passage of this 
bill. I have watched this thing more than a month. I said to some 
friends more than a month ago that I was satisfied that the chairman of 
the committee would not carry this bill through Congress, and the rea- 
son for it was this: complaint was made occasionally that there were 
too many points made on the Democratic side and that the speeches on 
minor points or unimportant points were long. I do not say whether it 
was a just complaint in any case; but I think it very natural if the 
chairman intended tocarry this bill through, when longarguments were 
made on trivial points, thut he should get upand make clear, shortstate- 
ments simply of the points in thecase andsay to us that he thought we 
were consuming time unnecessarily, and when you are done discussing 
it we will take a vote.“ But instead of that, my observation was that 
if we made one rather long speech on this side on a point that was a 
little trivial we usually had about two or threein return from that side; 
we would discuss fora whole day a very small, unimportant amendment. 
This thing has been kept up on one side as well as the other, so that 
neither can say thatit is the other’s fault. Hence during all the time 
I have come to the conclusion that my friend from Vermont is not in 
very great haste to pass this bill, as his questions now would seem to 
indicate. I may be mistaken about it. 

Mr. MORGAN. I offer an amendment which I think will come in 
appropriately at this moment of time. I ask that it be read. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HARRIS in the chair). 

amendment will be read. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out so much of 
the bill as is described as section 2503 and insert the following: 

That on and after the Ist day of July, 1883, and until the Ist day of July, 18%, 
there shall be levied, 3 paid 85 per cent. of the rates of duty which 
are now required under the existing laws of the United States to be levied, col- 
lected, and paid on , wares, and merchandise imported into the United 
States; and on and after the Ist day of July, 1884, there shall be levied, collected, 
and paid 75 per cent. of the rates of duties now required under the existin 
laws of the United States to be levied, collected, and paid on goods, wares, an 
merchandise imported into the United States. > 

Mr. MORGAN. That would be section 6 of the bill. 

Mr. BROWN. Ido not want to antagonize the Senator from Ala- 
bama in his proposition to take up his amendment, though when hein- 
troduced it to-day I it to be presented at a later stage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state to the Senator 
from Alabama that if his amendment proposes to strike out the whole 
tariff legislation in this bill, while it is in order for him at this time to 
offer the amendment, every amendment that proposes to perfect the text 
will take precedence of it and have to be voted upon before the question 
can be put upon his amendment. 

Mr. MORGAN. I appreciate the value of that su tion from the 
Chair. I desire to offer it now and hope the Senate will consider it now, 
for the reason that it seems that we are going on to offer a great many 
amendments to this bill, as each Senator has the right to do of course, 
and the debate may be protracted to a great length. 


The pro- 


I entirely concur with the Senator from Georgia. I have no faith at 
all that there was any serious intention to pass a tariff bill, unless it 
might be merely to force it through one of the Houses during this ses- 
sion of Congress. The immense sweep that this bill has taken, the great 
number of subjects that have been presented, the laborious efforts of 
the committee at its explanation, the difficulty of understanding all of 
its labyrinthian twistings and turnings, have been so great that we have 
recognized the impossibility, after this body shall have considered it, of 
having it considered by the House of Representatives in anything like 
regular order. The House of Representatives are considering a sort of 
parallel measure and are coming to their conclusions upon it; but this 
bill can never reach the House in time to have it properly considered 
as such a measure should be in that body. That fact is apparent to 
everybody. 

Therefore I have been led to despair of giving to the country any of 
that relief which it has so urgently demanded through the ballot-box, 
through the public press, and through other means, in the revision of the 
tariff, unless it can be reached through the medium of an amendment 
of the character that I now suggest; that is, an amendment which will 
reduce the tariff pro rata, say 10 or 15 per cent. during the first year, 
and 10 or 15 per cent. during the second year, giving to the people of the 
United States time under this revision and reduction to examine into 
the subject and to instruct and assist their members in the House and 
in the Senate in the readjustment of their industrial relations to the new 
order of things. Hiet 

The Senate of the United States have never before undertaken a gen- 
eral 7 0 of tariff reduetion and revision. We have presented to us 
now for the first time in our history a necessity for reducing the amount 
of revenue gathered into our Treasury annually by a cutting down of 
taxation. It is a peculiar condition that we are placed in, and one that 
demands of us very great circumspection and caution. We find that 
under existing circumstances it is even more difficult to reduce a rate of 
taxation leyied through a tariff or through internal- tax laws so as toac- 
commodate the reduced tax to a new condition of affairs than it is to 
originate a new measure of taxation which will bring a needed amount 
of money into the Treasury. In this work of reduction we have to an- 
ticipate with far greater care than we would in the matter of the increase 
of the tariff, and particularly where the tariff is put upon new subjects 
of taxation, for the reason that the industries of the country for twenty 
years past have been founding themselves by a natural process upon an 
existing stateofthelaw. Capital has been invested; labor, skilledand 
otherwise, has been employed argund these manufacturing centers; 
families have been established about them; business and social relations 
have been adjusted to various occupations founded upon our tariff sys- 
tem of legislation. It has in a degree permeated every class of society 
and every industry in the land, and when we come to the work of cut- 
ting down the amount of revenue that is to be derived annually from 
this system of laws and the reducing of protection under which these 
industries have heretofore existed and have prospered, we are embar- 
rassed with the difficulty of adjusting these so as not to disturb unnec- 
essarily orrudely or harshly any existing rights or interests of our people. 
Every Senator must understand, it seems to me, from his own observa- 
tion that we are now engaged in the most difficult of all the endeavors 
of the legislator and the statesman. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. The Senator knows that his amendment 
will cut down articles embraced in the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. MORGAN. My amendment, if the Senator from Florida will 
consider it for a moment, is a mere reduction of 15 per cent. as I pro- 
pose it for the first year, and 10 per cent. more the second year upon 
the rates of the existing tariff. I give two years jor the purpose of ac- 
complishing that which has been suggested so frequently of late, the 
giving repose to the country while we are carrying this system into op- 
eration. That is my object precisely. There is a danger when we are 
reducing a tariffof creating alarm. There is danger of frightening cap- 
ital, and of breaking up the good-will of established lines of trade, of 
stopping industries, and of putting a curb upon genius, ially upon 
inventive genius, while you are reducing a tariff, and while you areac- 
commodating these industries to the new situation. So I would include 
the period of at least two years in the plan of reduction, and I would 
allow the people during that period of time to have a fair opportunity, 
while the graduation was being made, to look into the actual effect upon 
all these various industries. 

The bill came from the Committee on Finance, and in some of its 
most important features has been reconsidered by that committee after 
debate in the Senate, and the committee have come back with changed 
and modified provisions upon the sugar tariff, upon the tariff upon 
woolen and cotton goods and other subjects. The committee finding 
that their researches and their very remarkable industry in the investi- 
gations of these numerous complicated questions had not resulted in con- 
clusions which were entirely satisfactory to themselves, have come and 
asked the Senate in an informal way to recommit certain portions of this 
great bill to them, and frem time to time they have reviewed their own 
action, have reconsidered it, and have reported different conclusions from 
those that were at first presented in the bill as being satisfaetory to 
them. 
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After we had gone along through weeks of discussion and examina- 
tion, and the committee amendments to the original sections of the bill 
had been all considered in Committee of the Whole, then the bill came 
into the Senate, and I believe that it has been here now a full week, or 
perhaps a longer time even, and the committee during the time since 
the bill has been reported from the Committee of the Whole back to 
the Senate have had almost the exclusive possession of the floor. No very 
important question has so far been presented for the consideration of 
the Senate except at the instance of the committee or members of the 
committee, and no later than this morning we discussed, upon the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Ohio, some very important propositions for a 
change in the schedule of metals, which he insisted (though the Senator 
from Kentucky controverted that proposition) he had the authority of 
the committee for offering in form. 

So that the committee work, whether formal or informal, upon this 
bill has terminated only since the commencement of our session this 
morning at 11 o’clock. 

Now, the Senator from Georgia comes forward with a number of propo- 
sitions, each one of which strikes me with force. The propositions of 
that Senatorare in themselves valuable. They have received from him, 
I have no doubt, t consideration, and coming as emanations from 
his own thoughts alone, without reference to any opinions I may have 
formed about them, I should consider them as enti to the respect of 
this body. Not one proposition has been by that Senator 
which would not, if it should be adopted, in my judgment be a material 
benefit to this measure. There is not one of them that would not greatly 
benefit this country. There is not one of them that is not in the line of 
reformation of our tariff system of revenue. There is not one of them 
that does not lift burdens from the shoulders of the great laboring masses 
of the country, and place them on those who are more able than they 
are to bear them. I have no doubt that other Senators have measures 
which they have matured in their own minds, equally beneficial when 
considered in connection with this bill. 

Since we commenced our session this morning the Senate have really 
had their first opportunity to be heard in this matter. I have amend- 
ments lying upon this desk now that are as much as three weeks’ old, 
which I have never had the opportunity of presenting, although they 
have been in print and have been called to the attention of the Senate. 
Under our system of procedure our rules compel individual Senators to 
defer their action until the Committee on Finance have had their first 
opportunity to amend the bill to suit themselves; and even now, when 
I offer this amendment upon which I am addressing the Senate, though 
it is not before the Senate yet for action, the Chair properly advises me 
that I must defer asking’a vote of the Senate upon it until the bill has 
been improved by amendment, giving to each Senator here an oppor- 
tunity to improve the text according to his own best judgment. That 
is the situation in which we are found. What prospect is there fora 
proper consideration of this vast measure? 

Now, sir, I would like to have the opportunity of determining the 
sense of this body upon the question of a pro rata graduation or reduc- 
tion of the rates of duties as they exist now, and to go to the country 
with that sort of legislation which could easily pass both Houses, and 
which I have not any doubt would meet with acceptance on the part of 
the entire people of the United States. They would say that our legis- 
lators are indeed in earnest in trying to reduce the amount of money re- 
-ceived into the Treasury, but not wishing to deal unkindly with any 
interest or too favorably for any interest they make a horizontal 
graduation of the existing rates of duty. On the basis of existing law 
we take off 10 per cent. or 15 per cent. the first year, and a like amount 
the second year, and in that way evincea disposition to treat with fair- 
ness and evenness all the great industries, and the little ones too, for 
the relief of the consumers as well as the producers and the manufact- 
urers. It will be felt by the people that we do not disturb commerce 
by an upheaval of the financial system or commercial |; that we 
do not engage in a revolutionary proceeding for the purpose of putting 
upon this country, without previous trial, our own conjecture as to 
“what would be a safe experiment for us to make. 

That would be the way in which the country would receive a meas- 
ure of this kind; and, sir, this very night, if Senators would get their 
minds made up to accept the proposition, we can pass through the Sen- 
ate a bill which will satisfy the whole of the people of the United 
States, at least as to the candor and integrity of our own conduct; and 
the Senate may as well understand that that is a portion of the case 
that needs some support. Our action is not going to be received, after 
‘six or eight weeks of wrangle and discordant de in this body, as 
being the result simply of a wise and patriotic endeavor on our part to 
equalize the burdens of the tariff upon the people. Too much has 
been admitted, too much stands beyond the power of controversy and 
beyond the shadow of doubt as to the course of procedure in this Sen- 
ate for us to felicitate ourselves upon the thought that we shall get 
before the people of the United States without some impeachment of 
our candor in dealing with this great subject. 

But, sir, if we shall come to any line of action which must necessarily 
operate equally upon all, if we will agree to graduate the rates of tariff 
taxation by sucha per cent. for this year, and such a percent. ſor the next 
year, then the people of the United States will understand that, whether 


we are wise or not, we are at all events just, and we will agree to say 
that which to me is a greater boon than any confidence that I could 
have in my own wisdom; thatis, that we are faithful and honest repre- 
sentatives, sincere representatives of those whom we profess to repre- 
sent in this Senate. I should like for the Senate of the United States 
to receive at least that award from the people of this country. We 
will receive their approbation if we deal fairly with these great ques- 
tions, and give the people time toadjust their business to such changes 
in the tariff as we shall find it necessary to make. 

I will not detain the Senate longer now upon this matter. I will yield 
to the Senator from Georgia, or whoever else desires the floor for the pur- 
pose of pressing his individual amendments; but I can well understand 
that if we get this bill in a condition where each Senator has got the 
right on the first opportunity of putting his own views, or attempting 
to put his own views, upon the structure of this bill, we shall be here 
not to-night only but we shall be here likely enough many days te 
come. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator front Alabama fate. Morey]. 

Mr. MORRILL. The Senator from Alabama says that if any Sena- 
tor here insists upon putting his individual views upon the structure 
of this bill of course it will fail, and yet the Senator from Alabama 
proposes as an amendment his own individual views against the action 
of the Senate for the last two months. 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to say that it is no pleasure to me to re- 
main here day after day and night after night trying to have some ac- 
tion upon this bill; and if Senators upog the other side choose by an in- 
definite series of amendments and by long harangues here to defeat this 
bill it is, of course, in their power. I stated at the outset that that 
could be done. I knew it could be done. The only question is whether 
it will be done, or whether there is a pace phd of both sides of the Sen- 
ate who are in favor of some revision and reduction of the tariff. 


The proposition made by the Senator from Alabama is to perpetuate 


all the imperfections of the present tariff and to reduce indiscriminately 
upon articles that can not afford to be reduced, as well as upon others 
that might afford to be reduced much more. 

I trust that there will be a united Senate in favor of the of 
some bill of this kind not only reducing internal revenue, but revising 
and reducing the tariff. It is of no special interest to me; I have not 
any interest in the matter more than any other Senator; but I think it 
would not be creditable to the Senate of the United States by a series 
hee apes at this last moment to prevent our favorable action upon 


Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, I want to interrupt the Senator 
from Vermont to ask if he could not overcome the pleasure of making 
a speech and a lecture for a vote on this question? I have got tired of 
hearing the Senator from Vermont appeal to the Senate to take a vote 
when he consumes a very large portion of time himself. I am tired of 
the complaints that he is thro 
he and the distinguished Senator from Ohio have been the principal 
obstructionists to the passage of this bill. If it had not been for the 
Senator from Ohio undertaking to reverse the action of the Senate in 
Committee of the Whole to raise the protective tariff rates on articles 
in which he felt a special interest this bill would have been passed be- 
fore now. Republicans are the obstructionists who have prevented the 
earlier passage of this bill, and upon the shoulders of no two of them does 
more responsibility rest than on the distinguished Senator from Ohio 
and the distinguished Senator from Vermont. Half the time since this 
bill was introduced in the Senate has been consumed on that side of the 
Chamber. There has beeen no obstruction here. All that has been 
asked has been a fair and reasonable discussion of the various amend- 
ments here. We have staid here with you until you could not keep 
your own Senators here. You have scarcely got a quorum here now. 
They come and ask us to pairwiththem. You can not hold them here. 
And what are we todo? Lou control the Senate; you are the majority. 
Why are you complaining in us? Why do you not control your own 
members and keep them here? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I should like to ask if we have a majority, how 
it is that the other side of the House prevail on almost every division 
or important question? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Because gou propositions are so monstrous that 
you can not force them down the throats of your own party. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think that is hardly a fair answer to my ques- 
tion. I have been trying to get an injustice repaired and finally suc- 
ceeded in getting it partially repaired after a long struggle. Thereare 
a great many things done by the bill. If you say the Republican party 
have a majority here, and will let them act and frame the bill as they 
wish to passit, it would be a very good bill, a biU we could stand upon. 

Mr. COCKRELL. If the Republican party was to be the Senator 
from Ohio, and he could have his way and he could pass his bill, then 
his ge gg would approve it; but I do not know whether the judg- 
ment of other Senators on that side or of the majority of the people 
of this country would approve it. I do not know whether my distin- 
guished friend from Nebraska [Mr. VAN Wyck] would sanction the 
bill which would emanate from the brain of the Senator from Ohio. I 
do not know whether the Senators from Iowa would approve it, the 


at this side of the Chamber when- 
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Senators from Kansas, the Senators from California, and the Senators 
of other States. Why, sir, the distinguished Senator himself can 
scarcely bring himself to the point of voting for this bill. He would 
not vote for this bill unless he could get it just as he wantsit. There 
may be other Senators who have just as much personal feeling in the 
matter as the Senator from Ohio. If he-says that this bill must con- 
form to his individual views, what right has he to ask other Senators to 
give up their individual views and preferences? None in the world. 

Then you do not expect to-pass the bill. That is the meaning of it. 
This is the very point I charged upon you nearly two weeks ago. You 
do not intend to pass this bill and you have not intended to pass it. 
You stand before the country acknowledging your inability to grapple 
with this great eee to pass a bill that will meet the approval and 
the judgment of the great mass of the American people. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator allow me to ask a question? 

Mr. COCKRELL. With infinite pleasure. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senators on your side of the Chamber agree 
that we shall take a vote on this bill without further discussion ? 

Mr. MORGAN. Oh, no. r 

Mr. COCKRELL.. Why are you so anxious to get a vote just now? 
Why did you not propose it a little while ago? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Orwithin any reasonable time that you may name? 

Mr. COCKRELL. We will stay here to-night and vote upon it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. We will stay here as long as you will. 

Mr. COCKRELL. We will stay with you and vote at any time if 
you will just quit talking and go to business. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The talking has been and is on that side. 

Mr. COCKRELL. You have consumed more than half the time, and 
the RECORD shows it. I was looking around to see the obstructionists. 
I had forgotten my distinguished friend from Rhode Island; he comes 
in just after the Senator from Ohio and the Senator from Vermont as 
an obstructionist. I appeal to the RECORD and the country to say 
whether any three Senators in this Chamber have proved greater ob- 
structionists to the passage of this bill than those three Senators. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The facts will show that Senators on the other side 
not members of the committee that one Senator on that side not a mem- 
ber of the committee has consumed more time of the Senate than the 
three Senators he has alluded to upon this side. 

Mr. COCKRELL, The RECORD will speak. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The RECORD will show that. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The RECORD will settle that question. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senators on this side who have been named 
are all members of the committee; the Senator on that side to whom I 
alluded is not a member of the Finance Committee. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Then the fact of being a member of the commit- 
tee gives a Senator the exclusive privilege of being heard? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Not at all; but it certainly makes it proper that 
he should explain. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The distinguished Senator from Iowa [Mr. AL- 
LISON ] is also a member of that committee. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. COCKRELL. But he has not consumed quite as much time as 
the pener Senators have. Heis probably in favor of the passage of a 
tariff bill. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senators on this side are in favor of the pas- 

of a tariff bill. 
. COCKRELL. Why have you not passed it? That is the ques- 


tion. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Because of the obstruction and continual talk and 
amendments on that side of the Chamber, and that is the reason of the 
delay in the passage of this bill this minute. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The Senator from Rhode Island knows well that 
if he and his confrères had withheld the speeches they have made there 
pedo) been nothing further to have been said on this side of the 

amber. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The amendments now pending offered by Senators 
on that side of the Chamber and the declamation of Senators on that 
side of the Chamber are delaying the passage of this bill at this instant. 

Mr. COCKRELL. How long have we been considering the amend- 
ments of the Senator from Ohio? Ever since-this bill came from the 
Committee of the Whole into the Senate. Now forsooth because a 
Democrat offers an amendment you are to reprimand and lecture us 
for consuming the time, when your leader, your distinguished leader, 
the Senator from Ohio, has been here with amendment after amend- 
ment and time after time and speech after speech reversing and seeking 
to reverse the deliberate, mature action of the Committee of the Whole, 
and boldly saying to you: ‘‘Gentlemen, here, amend this bill to suit 
the interests of Ohio or it shall not become a law.“ We do not know 
whether it has been amended yet to suit Ohio or not. We know that 
the distinguished Senator from Ohio has planted himself upon that 
platform; that unless it suits him it shall not become alaw. Why are 
we called here, then, to waste our time without knowing whether it is 
going to suit the Senator from Ohio or not? If it suits him, it can be- 
come a law; if it does not, it shall not become a law, the Republican 
party to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Mr. President, there has been no obstruction offered to the passage 


of this bill from this side of the Chamber. It has been legitimate and 
fair discussion. We have not consumed half the time that has been 
consumed on this bill, and if the Senator from Vermont and the Senator 
from Ohio and the Senator from Rhode Island will just possess their 
souls in patience and silence we can very readily and quickly dispose 
of this bill. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I understand the allusion of the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island very thoroughly. Perhaps after that Senator 
has been in this body as long as I have he will learn that liberty of 
speech is one of the rights of a Senator. He has entertained this Senate 
with some of the most exquisite disquisitions upon the different arts of 
man ing. He was learned especially upon that lucus à non lucendo, 
the polariscope. I listened to his descriptions of it until I fancied that 
I could take in visions of the far future in the darkness of the sugar 
question while looking through the polariscope as he presented it to us. 
An encyclopedia could easily be made up of the knowledge and infor- 
mation which that Senator as a member of the Committee on Finance 
has been lavishing upon the people of the United States. I have never 
known a more sudden growth than that of the honorable Senator, and 
I am afraid I shall never know one that will be more likely to come to 
sudden grief. Jonah’s gourd is no comparison to the Senator from 
Rhode Island in the rapidity of growth and the magnificence of his 
clambering, and I fear it will only be too faithful an illustration of his 
sudden and disastrous decadence. 

Sir, he hasnotattempted to answer any speech or point that I have made 
on this floor. He has not pointed out a weak point in any argument I 
have made or misconception of facts I have stated. If I have discussed be- 
fore this Senate too profusely upon this great measure the honorable Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island, with all his close and microscopic inspection 
of small matters of detail, would have been able by this time to have 
pointed out at least some infirmity in some proposition that I have had 
the honor to advance; but he will live until he is gray as Noah was be- 
fore he will find an infirmity in any arguments I have made here that 
he will be able to answer. 

The Senator has been very intent here upon the cultivation of his 
own grounds. In the State of Rhode Island he is surrounded with the 
clattering looms and ringing anvils and with the paraphernalia of that 
system of modern slavery, where the lords and the nabobs of the land 
domineer over the common employés of the factory; and he comes here 
evidently in that sort of spirit, not content to rule within the domain 
of his own State, but he seeks to extend his influence over the entire 
length and breadth of the great agricultural communities of the United 
States. I happen to be a representative of that class of people who live 
apart, enjoy the boon of personal independence, but have no power of 
combination. They can not take a telegraph wire and send a message 
to a congress of farmers, as can be done with a congress of manufactur- 
ers, and have them to meet within a few hours of time to combine 
with each other and come to conclusions and send them to the Congress 
of the United States to be executed. The people whom I have the 
honor to represent are scattered over a large, wide domain. They look 
to God and not to Congress for prosperity. They have no way of com- 
ing together. Their collective will is not expressed at all except through: 
the mouths of their Senators and Representatives. They are dumb 
unless we speak. Í 

The Tariff Commission peregrinated through the northeastern portion 
of the United States, making its first stop at that dilletante watering- 
place, Long Branch, and after it had absorbed enough of the influence 
which pervades that place of resort for all the rich and powerful men of 
this country to be prepared for its work, it went further along in its 
journey in the investigation of certain interests that were to be petted 
and protected. It then took a turn through the Northern States, and 
afterward got a little shear down toward the South. I believe a few 
of the commission got as farsouth as Atlanta, Georgia. Duringall that 
period of time there was but one agriculturist admitted before that 
body for fhe purpose of presenting the claims of the industry that he 
represented. That was a gentleman to whom I had the honor of refer- 
ring a few days ago in some remarks that I made here and of laying his. 

h before the Senate—Mr. Goodwin, the enlightened farmer of 
Connecticut. All the balance of the great industrial laboring masses 
engaged in agriculture in the United States were no more heard by that 
commission than if they had been resting in the tomb. No attention 
was paid to them, no respect whatever. Their congresses did not meet 
their secretaries were not present to enforce their views before the Tariff 
Commission, and the only chance they have had to be heard has been 
through the feeble efforts of their representatives on this floor and in 
the other House. 

Sir, if the Tariff Commission had given heed to the views of the great 
agricultural communities of this country and had made up their minds, 
if they could have done such a generous thing as that, to have imposed 
as lightly as possible the burdens we all are laying on the shoulders of 
those from whom we all derive our daily bread, it would not have been 
incumbent upon me to rise in the Senate of the United States, as I have 
had the honor of doing on several occasions, and to try to present in my 
feeble way, on their behalf, a claim to the mercy and charity and friendly 
consideration of this body. We have brought no interest forward de- 
manding protection for it; we have asked that no largess should be 
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charged upon the Treasury of the United States and paid tous. We 
have not asked for tribute or for bounty; but we come in that humble 
attitude in which it seems that men in this day and generation always 
entitle themselves to be kicked, and that is in the attitude of pleading 
for justice and mercy. That is all we have done, and the Senator from 
Rhode Island, while here as much the special advocate of particular in- 
terests in his own State as if he was the personal owner of every spindle 
that runs in that State, calls me to task because I undertake to present 
in my poor way a claim on behalf of the agricultural interests for some 
benevolence, some generosity, some cessation of exactions, and some 
small measure of justice. That is the attitude of the two Senators on 
this floor. 

Now let the Senator prate as much as he desires about long speeches. 
The people of the United States will hear me when they will turn deaf 
ears 9 because they will know that I am not here to represent 
any particular industry or any particular class to seek advantage over 
others, and they will never believe this of him—never. 

The honorable Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] has again eet 
into a dyspeptic mood about the progress of this bill. He says that 
the Senator from Alabama wants to retain in the present tariff all of its 
infirmities and all of the evils which have been developed in this sys- 
tem after twenty years ofexperience. Father be merciful to thy child! 
Who is the father of the present tariff? Out of whose mind came every 
bone and muscle and nerve and lineament? Whose features, whose 
stamp, whose impress does it bear? 

The honorable Senator from Vermont is the man who has been in one 
sense the author of every word in the tariff that exists to-day. It has 
passed under revision through his mind time and time again. He has 
shaped its every provision. He himself was the author of a measure of 
reduction precisely of the same character with that which I have brought 
to the attention of the Senate, and now he complains that I wish to 
antagonize my private views against those of the te of the United 
States as he says already expressed, and to thrust my opinions before 
this body in the advocacy of a proposition for a horizontal reduction. 
The Senate has come to no such conclusion. He is the father of that idea; 
he drew the bill that gave us the first horizontal reduction and afterward 
the first horizontal revision of the tariff. Shall I not copy from one so 
distinguished and so learned? Must he discard his own child and deny 
the paternity of his own measure in order to get the 5 of placing 
me in a position of antagonizing myself to the opinions of the Senate of 
the United States? Has the Senator no memory? Has every idea fled 
from his mind as to his own responsibility for the condition of things 
that exists in this country to-day? Sir, the Senator with his venerable 
years and great experience would do well to understand after all that 
there is a sweetness in doing justice to an adversary; that there is a 
sentiment of honor and a principle in dealing among gentlemen which 
should cause them to forbear to make accusation unnecessarily. He 
chides me with bi g a measure forward here to-night which I have 
copied out of his own statute. He chides me for asking a general re- 
duction upon this subject, when the great newspaper press of this coun- 
try through the length and breadth of it are now advocating that as the 
only feasible measure. In retort I say to the honorable tor that 
no one has broken from the ranks of his committee and has done vio- 
lence more frequently to fhe recommendations of that committee than 
the Senator from Vermont. ‘There has not been one single proposition 
of an important character presented in this Senate during the whole 
length of the discussion where there was to be an increase e ee 
that the Senator from Vermont has not abandoned his own bantling, 
that he has not dropped his own bill and voted against his committee 
for the increase. 

The Senator has not spoken very long at any one time upon any oc- 
casion since this discussion opened, except upon the Japanese indemnity. 
He found time on that occasion to make an hour and a half oran hour 
and three-quarters speech against the bill and to utter a diatribe against 
the pogr Japanese, which will stand in history as a monument of in- 
justicé, and he wound up that wonderful and peculiar by an an- 
nouncement that he intended to vote ſor the bill. Well might he have 
said so, because he framed the bill. It was his language that pervaded 
it; it was his thought that was enacted; it was his wish that the Sen- 
ate carried into execution; and even after that was done, in the midst 
of the earnest anxiety of the Senate to press this great tariff bill to a 
conclusion, he deliberately took up an hour and three-quarters of the 
time of the Senate to be heard in opposition to his own measure, wind- 
ing up with a statement that he intended to vote for it. 

The debates here will show whether this side of the Chamber have 
wasted any time imprudently or improvidently; the votes will show. 
The debates will show the examination that has been made of the ques- 
tions, the thousands of questions—each a separate measure that have 
arisen in the course of this remarkable investigation. They will show 
whether or not we have been throwing away the time of the people of 
the United States. We have no motive for this; we have only desired 
that if you pass a tariff bill it shall be a fair and a just one. That is 
all we ask, and we have asked that this committee should inform us 
upon questions about which we have not had a fair opportunity to be 
informed, for when this debate was opened there were not many Senators 
on this floor, outside of the Committee on Finance, who really under- 
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stood the bearings of all the important questions involved in this great 
measure. We have occupied no longer time than was necessary to do 
that; and now Senators arise on that side of the Chamber and reproach 
the honorable Senator from Georgia that he has some views which he 
desires to present, because he has some ideas that he would like to have 
discussed by the Senate. Nothingcan be received, itappears, exceptthat 
which comes from the Committee on Finance or after the committee has 
exhausted itself from some honorable member of the committee. Senators 
will learn, perhaps, after they grow olderin the service of theircountry, 
that the honors and authority which the Senate of the United States 
bestows on its membership do not happen to result from the mere fact 
of their being on committees. There are other considerations that are 
regarded here besides those, and it is not becoming nor is it the right 
of any Senator because he happens to be upon a committee to take the 
floor and consume as much of the time of the Senate as he pleases, and 
then undertake to reproach gentlemen if they desire to express their 
opinions freely. 

Mr. MORRILL. Iam quite sure the Senator from Alabama would 
not do me any intentional injustice. He has stated that the bill for the 
reduction of 10 per cent. was framed by me. S 

Mr. MORGAN. I haye so understood always. If Iam incorrect 
about that I shall accept a correction. 

Mr. MORRILL. The Senator is very much mistaken. I had left 
the House five or six years before those bills were reported. Those bills 
came from the House of Representatives. 

Then again, the Senator has done me another, Iam sure uninten- 
tional, injustice. He says I consumed an hour and a half or an hour 
and three-quarters of time here in discussing the Japanese indemnity 
fund. So far as that fact is concerned it is true; but I couldnotavoid 
it unless I omitted the presentation of my views, because it was a con- 
ference committee report, a privileged report to come in at any time, 
and while I urged the conference committee not to make the report 
until after we got through with the tariff bill, the Senator from Dela- 
ware announced to me he was going away and, therefore, it must 
be made that day, and the Senate decided on its immediate considera- 
tion. I was quite averse to speaking then, for I was at that time suf- 
fering from a sudden cold I had taken, my throat was not quite in a 
condition for me to speak. 3 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I am sure that I made no intima- 
tion that any Senator had occupied the time of the Senate improperly. 
Whether that time has been occupied with wisdom and with eloquence 
is a matter which the Senate and the country can determine for them- 
selves. I am quite willing to leave to the Senate whether I have occu- 
pied any portion of the time of the Senate improperly. I am quite 

ing to leave to the future, the judgment of the American people, 
the j ent of the Senate, whether the Senator from Alabama or my- 
self is correct in our ideas on the tariff question. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. President, I have been so much edified and in- 
structed and enlightened by the discussion of the last half hour, espe- 
cially by the courteous and logical speeches of the Senators from Mis- 
souri and Alabama, that I feel qualified to vote on almost any subject. 
If it is not out of order, I should like to ask what the question before 
the Senate is? [ Laughter.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama [Mr. Mon- 
GAN] proposes to strike out all the tariff legislation and to insert what 
will now be read. 

Mr. BROWN. I understood the Chair to rule a while ago that that 
would not be in order until the text was perfected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the only amendment pend- 


ing. 

Mr. BROWN. I offered an amendment when on the floor and made 
my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair did not understand the 
Senator from Georgia as offering any amendment, but as giving notice 
to the Senate of amendments that he would propose. 

Mr. BROWN. I offered one and gave notice of others. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is in order for any Senator to move 
to perfect the text proposed to be stricken out at any time before the 
vote is taken on the amendment of the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. BROWN. By reference to the RECORD it will be seen that I did 
offer an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Neither the Chair nor the Secretary 
understood the Senator as offering any distinct amendment. He will 
please indicate the amendment he offers. 

Mr. BROWN. The amendment is at page 80, commencing at lino 
1861, to strike out the clause: 

Salt, in s, sacks, her 10 cen one hundred 
pounds 3 in Balk 6 etre st eas eee ee” ne 

And to insert: 

Salt shall be placed on the free-list. 


That was the amendment I distinctly offered. I do not desire to dis- 
cuss it, because I am not vain enough to suppose that I could enlighten 
the Senate after a month’s discussion here on any of these questions 
iar with the tariff. I desire a vote upon it, but not to make 
speeches. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Senator from 
Georgia will be read. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. On page 80, beginning in line 1861, it is 
moved to strike out: 

. barrels, or other K 10 cents one hundred 
e pr lie Pie rig * 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I understand that the amendment of the 
Senator from Georgia is the pending amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is the pending amendment, pro- 
posing to perfect the text of the bill moved to be stricken out by the 
amendment of the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I understood the honorable Senator from 
Georgia to say in the few remarks he addressed to the Senate a while 
ago that his purpose was to reduce the burdens of the people with re- 
S to everything entering into the ordinary wants of life; to increase 


taxes upon those things which were consumed by those who are. 


able to pay for luxuries. Well now, sir, it does seem to me that the 
reduction pro here is confined to the commodity of salt; but I 
think that the honorable Senator would simplify this whole proceed- 
ing very greatly if he were just to propose again what was proposed 
before and voted down, to put salt upon the free-list. 

Mr. BROWN. That is my proposition. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. But you intend to complicate this whole 
thing by a multiplicity of amendments which will lead to interminable 
debate, and which in my opinion will result in nothing of practical 


account. 

Mr. BROWN. Ido not ask for any interminable debate. I simply 
want a vote on the proposition. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. You have taken your share already. 

Mr. BROWN. Not more than the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. A great deal more. The Senator includes 
in his amendments woolen goods, wines, brandies, and things of that 


sort. 
- Mr. BROWN. I only gave notice that I would offer those amend- 
ments. My present amendment is to strike out the language which 
a tia i and insert in place of it that salt shall be placed on the 
list. 
Mx. JONES, of Florida. That is a mere renewal of the proposition 
which was voted down before, but the other things are coming after a 
while. Does the Senator think that those articles which he has enu- 
merated will bear a higher tax and produce any additional revenue to 
the Treasury? That is a reasonable question. I think the very arti- 
cles that are enumerated are already taxed beyond the revenue standard. 
+ Mr. BROWN. I will reply to the Senator that we got more than 
$40,000,000 of revenue last year, and therefore I think the duties are 
within the revenue standard. 
Mr. JONES, of Florida. It will not reach $40,000,000 if your prop- 
csition prevails. 

Mr. BROWN. Oh, yes, it will—$50,000,000. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I think those articles are taxed to the highest 
possible point that will bring revenue; and the Senator, under the pre- 
text of coming in here to raise additional revenue for the Treasury to 
make up what it will lose on salt, will take away from the Treasury, in 
my opinion, money that now comes into it by the million; and then he 
speaks about silk and about a little champagne and a little imported 
brandy as though those things were not intended to be touched by any- 
body except gentlemen in the condition of my honorable friend. I think 
that there are a great many ordinary people with very moderate incomes 
in the Union who would like to taste a little French brandy occasion- 
ally at reasonable rates. 

My honorable friend says those things are intended for the rich; the 
poor must not think of them. Silk and woolen cloths and good decent 
broadcloth nobody but the rich, he says, can touch; and hence we can 


afford to tax them to any extent. Now, sir, I say that is a dangerous | 


rule to adopt. I do not think that any revenue system ought to be built 
upon a classification of the American people in that way. I think that 
when this committee that has been d in preparing this tariff bill 
thought proper to reduce the burden with respect to these articles the 
honorable Senator has enumerated their action ought to be permitted 
to stand. 

I shall certainly not vote with the honorable Senator from Georgia 
to increase to the extent of one cent the burdens of the American people 
of any class, and I shall not undertake either here or elsewhere to clas- 
sify them for the purposes of revenue as the honorable Senator proposes. 
The rights of the American people, so far as our political institutions 
are concerned, are the same, whether they be rich or poor; and if 
brandy, champagne, and silk and woolen cloths are taxed now to the 
fall revenue limit and the wisdom of the Committee on Finance has 
thought proper to bring that tax down, I can not for the life of me see 
the consistency in the Senator proposing to raise these taxes above the 
limit recommended by the committee upon the ground that it is neces- 

to make up for what we shall lose from the tax on salt. If the 

r people of this country want free salt, in God's name give it to 
them. Ishall vote with the Senator on that, but I will not vote with 
him on a single proposition to raise the tax on any of the other things 
beyond the limit that has been prescribed by the Finance Committee. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Brown], which will be read: 

The Acting Secretary read the words proposed to be stricken out, as 
follows: 

Salt, in bags, sacks, barrels, or other cence 10 cents per one hundred 
Fe is Yo in bulk, 6 cents per one hundred poun :' Provided, hat exporters of 
meats, whether packed or smoked, which have been cured in the United States 
with imported salt, shall, upon satisfactory proof, under such regulations as the 
Sec of the Treasury shall prescribe, that such meats have been cured with 
impo: salt, have refunded to them from the Treasury the duties paid on the 
salt so used in curing such exported meats, in amounts not less than $100: Pro- 
vided further, That imported salt in bond may be used in curing fish taken by 
vessels licensed to engage in the fisheries, and in curing fish on the shores of 
the navigable waters of the United States, under such regulations as the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall prescribe; and upon proof that salt has been used for 
ted in this proviso the duties on the same shall be re- 


eit rot of the purposes sta 
mi le 

Mr. BROWN. My proposition is to strike out that lan and put 
salt on the free-list. ira Ag : 

7 GONGER. I call for tbo yeaz soa naya on at amendment. 

e yeas nays were ordered, an rincipal Legislative Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania (when his name was called). On 
soi subject I am paired with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 

UTLER ]. 
Mr. McDILL (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. LAMAR]. If he were here, I should vote 

nay. 

Mr. MITCHELL (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. JOHNSTON]. If he were present, I 
should vote rE 

Mr. MORGAN (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from New York [Mr. LAPHAM]. . 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. SAWYER]. If he were present, I 
should vote yea.“ 

Mr. WALKER (when his name was called). My colleague [Mr. 
GARLAND] is paired with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS]. 
If present, my colleague would vote yea.“ 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. MAXEY] is paired with the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. HILL]. The Senator from Texas, if present, would 
vote yea.“ 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I am paired with the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
GROVER]. 

Mr. BLAIR. I am paired with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Barrow]. If he were present, I should vote nay.” 

Mr. FRYE. My colleague [Mr. HALE] is paired with the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. PENDLETON]. si: 

The result was announced—yeas 24, nays 26; as follows: 


YEAS—2. 
= W 
wn, Sorge, onas, an > 
Call, Gorman, Jones of Florida, Vest, 
Cockrell, Groome, h, Voorh 
Coke, Hampton, Ransom, Walker, 
Davis of III., x Slater, > Williams, 
NAYS—26. 
Aldrich, Davis of W. Va., 2 Plumb, 
Allison, Dawes, McMillan, Rollins, 
Anthouy, Fry ‘cPherson, Sewell, 
Baya: a E e Miller of Cal, Sherman, 
Camden, Hawley, Miller of N. Y., Tabor. 
Cameron of Wis., Hoar, Morrill, 
Conger, Ingalls, Platt, 
ABSENT—26. 
Barrow, Garland, Lamar, Pendleton, 
Blair, Grover, Tannen i 
Butler, Hale, M i Saunders, 
Cameron of Pa., ý Mahone, wyer, 
Edmunds, Johnston, Maxey Windom. 
Fair, Jones of Nevada, Mitchell, ~ 
Ferry, Kellogg, Morgan, 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. VANCE. I desire to call up the amendments to the internal- 
revenue bill which I offered the other day, and which are on the table 
of the Secretary, to come in on page 4, line 28, at the endof the section, 
as additional sections. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendments proposed by the 
Senator from North Carolinia [Mr. VANCE] will be read. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 


Src. —. That the laws and regulations 1 neg. the method and machinery 
for the collection of internal revenue and for the appointment of storekeepers 
and storekeepers and gaugers are hereby declared not to apply to distilleries of 
spirits registered at a capacity of thirty gallons or less production per day. 

SEO. —. That all persons desiring to operate distilleries of thirty gallons’ ca- 
pacity or less per day shall obtaina license therefor i pes under regulations 
to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, and shall render to the dis- 
trict collector, upon oath, pay ig fog hou aw amount of spirits produced for tax- 
ation, in form and manner to be likewise prescribed by said Secretary. 

Src, —. That there shall be d. for a license to distill fruit, $25; and to distill 
grain or other material, on sti of not exceeding six gallons per day, $25; ex- 
ceeding six and not exceeding ten gallons per day $50; above ten and not ex- 
ceeding 5 galans per day, $75; and above that and-not above thirty gal- 
lons, $100; an e taxon all illed spirits from and afler the Ist January, 
1881, shall be 50 cents per gallon, in addition to the license tax. 


Src. —. That the salaries of collectors of internal revenue, in all districts 
wherein 80 per cent. of all the Re any red distilleries do not exceed the capacity 
of thirty gallons production per day, shall not be more than $2.000 per annum; 
and in addition thereto they shall be paid 5 per cent. on all mon¢ysactually col- 
lected, which shall be in lieu of all allowances for clerks, deputy collectors, and 
other expenses as now allowed by law or regulations, 

Mr. VANCE. Mr. President, a word of explanation as to these amend- 
ments, for I am not disposed to consume my own time, much less the 
time of the Senate, at this period of the day or rather night. 

It is known to the Senate that a special committee of this body was 
appointed to investigate the method of collecting the internal revenue 
in the sixth North Carolina collection district. That committee per- 
formed the duty assigned to them, and the report of their labors is upon 
the desks of Senators. From that reportit appears that there are more 
small distilleries in the State of North Carolina than in any other State 
in the Union; that there are over 1,400 in fact in that State, and about 
800 of the 1,400 are in that one collection district; that there are only 
4 or 5 which have a capacity of more than thirty gallons production 
per day, and that the consequence is that the country is filled with these 
small distilleries, the most of them being of the capacity of seven or 
eight gallons per day, to each one of which there isa storekeeper attached, 
and the land is full of storekeepers, storekeepers and gaugers, deputy 
collectors, special deputy collectors, and what not. In that one district 
there are over six hundred officers. According to the testimony which 
was taken by that committee, there were four hundred and twenty- 
seven in the year 1881, all on duty and drawing pay during the year, 
and quitea number who had commissionsin their pockets, waiting forem- 
ployment should it be practicable or should it be political policy to give 
it to them. The investigation showed very clearly that that army of 
office-holders were maintained expressly and the system of small dis- 
tilleries was encouraged for political purposes, and not for the purpose 
of collecting revenue. During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1881, 
there was collected in that collection district $499,455.80, and the ex- 
penses attending that collection were $268,324, being a little over 54 
per cent., and the following exhibit is made in proof of the fact that 
this was a political machine. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1880, the éxpenses of the office of 
the collector in the collection district (including the pay of clerks, 
deputies, sub-deputies, and so on) amounted to $35,037.50. There 
was no election that year. The next fiscal year, ending June 30, 1881, 
which covered the period of the elections of 1880, the expenses of the 
office of the collector in that district were $44,472.28. Forthe fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1882, which covered no election, those expenses sank 
down to $28,250. The amount paid for gaugers and storekeepers in 
the year ending June 30, 1880, when there was no election on hand, 
was $151,412. The amount paid to the same class of officers for the 
year ending June 30, 1881, which was the election year, was $201,395. 
The amount paid to officers of the same class for the year ending June 
30, 1882, which covered no election, sank down to $115,567, and the 
same disparity is displayed in the payment of all the officers. 

The testimony further discloses that these offices were disposed of by 
the collector, who was at the same time the chairman of the executive 
committee of the Republican party of that State, for political purposes 
and searcely for any other purpose. It was acknowledged before the 
committee that the offices were given to men with a view to making 
political converts of them. Many hundreds—it was not possible for us 
totell how many—had blank commissions in their pockets, which served 
the purpose that was intended when they were given to them, that 
there was no use for at all, and whose names do not appear on the pay- 
rolls, but whose names did appear prominently in politisal campaigns. 

It also appeared that what was called blockading or illicit distilli 
and dealing in that country, that was so rampant a few years ago, 
nearly all disappeared, and it was apparently a great improvement upon 
the fiscal of the country. 

The introduction of this system of dividing up the larger stills into 
small ones was much commended, but it turned out that the illicit dis- 
tilling and dealing in spirits had only apparently ceased; the open and 
defiant violation of the law had ceased, but it turned out that the vio- 
lators of the law had gone into partnership with the officers of the Gov- 
ernment. It is in testimony by the opinion of the most competent men 
the committee could summon before it that the violators of the law were 
making more money and doing a better business in this guilty partnership 
with the Government than they did when they were moonchining in the 
full sense of that term. It was in proof before the committee, as will be 
seen by reading the report and the testimony accompanying it, that in 
this system of very small distilleries, some of them of only three and a 
half barrels of grain capacity per day, the storekeeper would divide his 
pay with the distiller. He would have a commission in his posket, 
which would entitle him to $3 per day for every day he was at work, 
and there being no distillery in operation to which he could be assigned 
he would propose to a neighbor, If you will start a distillery now and 
let me be appointed storekeeper I will divide my pay with you, and 
the dollar and a half, the division of the storekeeper’s pay, very nearly 
ran the whole concern, for it only took about from $100 to $150 to start 
one of that class of distilleries, and not more than two or three dollars 
per day to operate it. 

It was also in proof that all conceivable frauds followed this guilty 
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partnership; that the storekeeper, being in the distiller’s power by reason 
of the violation of the law by the division of the pay, was permitted to 
do what he pleased. If his distillery had a capacity of four bushels of 
grain a day he would allow the distiller to ‘‘mash in” and use as much 
more as he could crowd in, and in every conceivable way that was done. 
In many cases it was proven that there never was any grain measured 
or weighed for the distillery in compliance with the law; that the grain 
was placed in the house, the storekeeper would conveniently retire, and 
the distiller was allowed to help himself. It was also in proof that the 
custom prevailed by these accommodating storekeepers gauging up for 
taxation and placing in the warehouse the minimum capacity of the 
distillery; that is to say, two gallons of spirits to a bushel of grain, and 
leaving all the product over that untaxed, to be disposed of at the pleas- 
ure of the distiller. 

By good distilling where the product was made to reach three gal- 
lons a day, this system would give one gallon on every bushel of grain 
to the distiller that paid no tax to the Government; and not only that, 
but by the system of fraudulent mashing in or using the grain fre- 
quently the surplus over the minimum capacity that paid no tax ex- 
ceeded that which did pay the tax. One distiller in i swore 
that he had a distillery assessed at forty-eight gallons capacity per week, 
and that he made one hundred gallons, and on fifty-two he paid no tax, 
and the Government got tax only on forty-eight, and that with the 
consent of the officer placed there and paid $3 a day to see that the law 
was properly executed. 

It would be impossible for me to go over all of the frauds and irreg- 
ularities, to give them the mildest term, that our committee found 
daily in that collection district. It shows very clearly the necessity of 
abolishing the revenue law as to these small distilleries, and hence the 
proposition for an amendment to the revenue laws which I have just 
presented to the Senate; and that proposition is to repeal so much of 
the revenue law as requires the appointment of storekeepers and gaugers 
and persons to sit down at one of these little distilleries and watch, and 
provides that instead of that they shall take out a license and pay for 
that license in proportion to the capacity of the still and render an 
account upon oath of all that they distill for taxation. 

It may be said that it is opening the door to fraud. The reply is 
that according to the testimony which was elicited by that committee 
the door to fraud is already wide open, and the United States revenue 
oflicer stands in the door welcoming all who see proper to enter. When 
you come to consider that in one year it took $258,000 to collect $499,000, 
if by imposing a license tax upon all who distill at all, and requiring 
them to come up and render upon oath the amount that they have dis- 
tilled for taxation—if, I say, there is any possibility of committing a 
fraud there that would exceed the cost of collecting the revenue there, 
then I would agree to surrender the proposition which I have made. 
But they could not possibly commit a fraud that would rob the Gov- 
ernment of as much money as is paid to useless officers for the interest 
and in the behalf of the Republican party of North Carolina, for that is the 
chief object in keeping them there. They are maintained as a regular 
political force, the collector being the chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the party ; he has things all his own way, and that I am satis- 
fied, from the examination of the Commissioner, Mr. Raum, is done with 
his full knowledge and consent. 

Now, Mr. President, another consideration. Senators will find set 
forth in this report, if they will take the trouble to read it, evidence 
showing that it isa political machine. This will be found in the man- 
ner in which political contributions were levied-in that county. Every 
oflicer was required to give one month’s salary; that is, if he was on duty. 
If he was on duty continuously for the year, that would be one-twelfth 
of his salary; but many of them were on duty only two or three months 
during the year, or four and five and six months during the year, and 
sometimes the contributions amounted to 50 per cent. of all the officer 
received from the Government. Not only were circular letters sent out 
requesting these voluntary contributions, but frequently the collector 
sent his deputies for it at the same time. Often the chairman of the 
executive committee would send around one of his deputies with blank 
checks, the pay of the officer being reserved at this collector's office; 
he would send around deputies with blank checks and require them to 
sign those checks in blank, and the money was held back until the checks 
were signed, checks upon the bank for their salary, and they were re- 
quired to sign them in blank. R 

How can that kind of conduct escape the implication that itis a 
forced contribution? Think of it. The collector sends ont his depu- 
ties with the blank checks in hand and requires the officers to sign them. 
The money is reserved in the collector’s hands, at the same time that 
collector being the chairman of the executive committee. Of course the 
money comes, and it is called a voluntary contribution! I believe every 
one of them swore that they willingly contributed with one exception. 

Those officers are thus appointed, and the commissions are given to 
them for the purpose of levying contributions upon them for campaign 
purposes, and in some instances men were employed to edit ne pers 
and they were paid as Government officers, as will be seen by reference 
to the testimony of the collector himself. I asked him distinctly about 
a certain paper, substantially as follows: ‘‘ Who owns the paper called 
the Asheville Pioneer?“ ‘*I do,” said he, with some two or three 
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other officers.”? Who edits it? Mr. C. W. Eves edits it.“ How 
did you pay him for editing it?’’ I made him a general storekeeper.“ 
And orators were imported into the district and paid in the same way, 
tramping up and down the country, and I traced up one of them and 
sent for his record in the office to show what work he had done. It 
read something like this: On 19th policed from Statesville to Charlotte; 
20th and 21st, policing in and around Charlotte; 22d, policing from 
Charlotte to Concord; 23d and 24th, policing around Concord. And so 
on all over the district. ‘‘ Policing,” and then by obtaining the copy 
of the Republican newspaper you would find that at every one of those 
places where he was policing he had an appointment to make campaign 
speeches to rally the faithful to support the party, and was paid for it 
out of the Treasury of the United States; policing in behalf of Repub- 
licanism, paid for it out of the Treasury of the United States. The 
revenue agent who wassent to investigate that matter reported that the 
records showed he had done noservice. And so it goes on, a system of 
corruption, on a small scale, it is true, but the most infamous and de- 
fiant system that ever was perpetrated in this country; and that is to 
be sustained by the people of the United States; that is to be paid for 
by the people of the United States! 

Sir, I want to see this system broken up. The people of North Caro- 
lina have no objection to paying that tax or any other tax laid upon 
them if it be necessary to support the Government; but they do not 
want their land filled with tramping emissaries of a political party, 
using the power of the Government and prostituting their offices for 
the purpose of controlling the political opinions of the citizens. 

If this amendment shall be adopted as a part of the internal-revenue 
law of this country in my opinion there would result from it more 
clear money to the Treasury than is now collected. It is not possible 
that these men could commit more fraud against the Government than 
they are now committing, and the expenses of this vast army of officers is 
much in my opinion than the amount that these small distillers 
could ud the Government of if the license for the still was prop- 
erly assessed according to the capacity. 

I will not, as I said when I started out, detain the Senate; it is too 
late an hour to do that and do justice to this subject; but I have felt it 
my duty to call up these amendments and ask for a vote upon them 
before the bill finally passes from this jurisdiction. 

I want simply to say that I have collated the expenses of similar dis- 
tricts in the southern portions of the United States, in the States of 
South Carolina and Georgia and Tennessee, situated somewhat like the 
sixth district of North Carolina. I find in the second Georgia district 
that the collections were $266,000 and a fraction, and the expenses of 
collection $76,000, which I make about 30 per cent.; in the second 
Tennessee district the collections were $110,000 and the expenses of col- 
lecting over $29,000, which I make about 33 per cent.; in the cighth 
Kentucky district the collections were $216,681 and the expenses of col- 
lection were $49,000, which is about 25 per cent.; in the South Carolina 
collection district I find the amount collected was $135,907 and the ex- 
pense of collecting was $45,332, and so on. 

The amendment which I offer does not propose to disturb the inter- 
nal-revenue laws in the slightest degree except as to these small dis- 
tilleries of less than thirty gallons capacity. I think that purity in 
politics would be promoted, I think that revenue would be promoted, 
and good order would be promoted, and the harmony and satisfaction 
of the people in all those sections of the country by the adoption of this 
amendment, 

Mr. McDILL. Mr. President, as I was a member of the committee 
to which the honorable Senator from North Carolina has referred, it 
may be necessary for me in behalf of the majority of that committee to 
enter a dissent to some of the propositions made by the honorable Sen- 
ator from North Carolina, without reference to the merits of the amend- 
ment he has proposed. 

I understand him to charge that the evidence as taken before the 
committee shows that the oflices of the revenue collector in the sixth 
district of North Carolina were used largely for political purposes. On 
the contrary, I think the evidence shows directly the opposite of that. 
It was undoubtedly true that the evidence showed that the collector in 
appointing his subordinates appointed them mainly from his own polit- 
ical party, but it was equally true that the evidence showed beyond 
any question that he often appointed men from the opposite political 
party. That is shown by the testimony of the collector himself as 
well as by the testimony of witnesses who were brought before the com- 
mittee and who had been in the employ of the Revenue Department, 
and who stated that they were and had been Democrats and had never 
changed their politics. 

Then, so far as the appointing was concerned, it was not confined at 
all to the Republican party, but appointments were made from both 
parties, and the collector states in a very intelligent way why he did 
so, and that brings out the real reason why politics had some connection 
with the administration of the collection of internal revenue in that 
district. He states, and so does Commissioner Raum, that when he 
was called upon some years ago, about 1872 I think, to take charge of 
that district he found it in a deplorable condition. It is a mountain 
district, composed of thirty-four counties, in the western part of North 
Carolina. There were no good roads; many of the roads were mere 


bridle-paths; every mountain, every ravine, every place almost was 
occupied by those who were known as blockaders or distillers of illicit 
whisky. At that time life was in danger. 

The collectors of revenue and their subordinates were often in dan- 
ger as they passed from place to place. They frequently were unable 
to obtain a meal’s.victuals because the prejudices of the people were so 
great against the system, and why? It was because when they re- 
turned from the war they found this new system of collecting taxes. 
Before that time for generations they had been in the habit of estab- 
lishing little stills and making up their corn and their fruit into liquor. 
They had never been used to a heavy tax upon liquors, and coming as 
they did from the war, coming back to their homes and finding all 
things in a ruinous condition, being a very illiterate kind of people, 
those engaged in this mountain whisky-making were led to believe and 
often do believe, as I think the evidence shows, that this was some 
special system of torture that had been invented by the Yankees and 
that they were being put upon; that they had not merely been con- 
quered, that they had not merely been driven out of their camps and 
compelled to go back to their fields, but that they were being in some 
way put upon by the Government. 

It was not long until those who were engaged in political discussions. 
took advantage of this feeling and kindled the flame and made it burn 
higher instead of cooling it. All sorts of opprobrious epithets were ap- 
plied by those who represented the opposite political party to all who 
were connected with the revenue service. They were called, it wassaid, 
grasshoppers. Although it was not in testimony, yet it was stated to 
me as a matter of fact in that State that one eminent politician obtained 
from the West one of the grasshoppers which sometimes depredate our 
fields, and embalming it in alcohol carried it about with him from stump 
to stump and illustrated what he called the wickedness and robbery and 
tyranny of the revenue officers by a lecture upon the devastation which 
visited the Western States through the grasshoppers. In this way these 
unfortunate people were raised up to’ a feeling that the war was not 
over so far as they were concerned and that all these taxes on whisky 
were so many devices of their natural enemies intended to torture them. 
These people were white people, many of them ignorant people, who. 
were unacquainted with the course of public affairs. 

Mr. DAWES. They had not caught on. 

Mr. McDILL. They had not caught on. About the time that Dr. 
Mott, who was the late collector of internal revenue of that district, was 
appointed, or shortly after that time, the present Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue tried some way of breaking up this illicit distilling in. 
the South, and I know of no better way of stating his plans and his 
mode than by reading a few sentences from his testimony, all of which 
ay Senator who desires to understand the question should read care- 

uly, 


Tave you any idea of the extent of country it covers? 


Ho was asked as to the district. 


Answer. Well, it constitutes not quite one-half in territory and almost one- 
half in length of the State of North Carolina. 

Q. Nearly three hundred miles? 

A. Itmust be very nearly three hundred miles, Lh of my predecessor- 
did not seem to be to establish a permanent system of repression, and suitable 
means had not been Lp Maree’ to overcome the formidable resistance which had 
powa up in that and other districts, After looking into the matter carefully, 1 

me satisfied that the only way to suppress frauds there was to array nst 
the wrongdoers a force which would be sufficient to overcome their resistance, 
and I directed in various communications the collector to employ the necessa: 
force to overcome this resistance. I stationed in that district the most expert: 
enced and courageous revenue agents to assist by co-operating with the collector 
in the enforcement of the laws. It was found that there were so many persons 
engaged in ee f the government that to brin; every body to punishment 
who was guilty would involve so large a portion of the population that it would 
be quite impracticable. 

After consultation with the collector, whom I found to be a man of good judg- 
ment, & fixed policy was adopted of dealing with these offenders, and it was 
not confined to that district, but was made a general tem in all the infected 
districts. The plan was, first, by vigorous measures, to force violators of the law 
to the wall, so to speak, and then, after they had become satisfied of the deter- 
mination of the Government and its a. enforce the laws, and had mani- 
fested a disposition to make peace with the Government, to extend to them 
leniency, on such conditions as should appeal to the best side of their nature. 
so as to induce them to cease committing frauds and resisting the oflicers, an 
to observe the laws and assist in establishing a public sentiment favorable to 
their enforcement. In all this work, which was a work of time, for you can not 
revolutionize a public sentiment so well settled as that in a day—it takes years 
of patient labor—I found Collector Mott not only earnestly devoted to the work, 
but an exceedingly energetic man, and possessing All the necessary qualifications 
of mind and will to carry out the instructions that were given id 

The suppression of illicit distilling, as I have said, was not confined to that 
district, but it was a general system, and at times armed forces were organized, 
extending from Wheeling, West Virginia, almost to the Gulf of Mexico, moving 
simultaneously, and co-operating for a month or two at a time for the suppres- 
sion of these frauds. One serious difficulty was the insufliciency of the appro- 
3 The operations of the Government were spasmodic, not continuous, 
or the want of money. After the spirit of the illicit distillers had been toe 
well broken, I inaugurated a system of 1 the establishing of small 
legal distilleries in all the illicit-distilling districts, believing that the people who 
were in the habit of making distilled spirits would either make them lawfully 
or unlawfully, and I thought it was better to authorize small licensed distilleries, 
even though the Government should get only five or ten dollars a day from 
them, rather than to have continual turmoil and confusion in trying to suppress 
illicit distillation. That system originatedin my ome, and letters were written 
to Collector ra tm ed others, to enter upon the work of encouraging the old 
distillers to establish lawful distilleries. 


Here is the origin of what is known as the small distilling system, 
and I do not think that my honorable friend from North Carolina or 
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any Senator upon the floor would be able to think of a better plan for 
breaking up the illicit distillation than the plan that was adopted. 
What in fact was the result? From that being a district in which the 
revenue officers were in danger wherever they traveled from point to 
point, and were compelled to take their provisions with them because 
they could not have the hospitality of the country, in the years that 
have passed since the adoption of that system all has been changed. 
It is not known now that there is in all that district a single illicit dis- 
tillery. It was evident everywhere the committee went, for we not 
only took testimony here but in North Carolina, in the very district 
which was being investigated ; and the testimony came not only from 
the political friends of the collector but from his political enemies, that 
there is a better state of sentiment in that country than there was 
awhile ago. Revenue officers can now travel with safety; revenue ofti- 
cers can now receive the hospitality of those with whom they wish to 
stop over night or for a meal. There is a better state of feeling. 

But it became necessary for those who were making a politicalattack 
against this system to change their base, and from arraigning the reve- 
nue officers as those who were attempting to destroy the honest busi- 
ness of these people they changed their policy, and for some years they 
have been charging that this was a poua machine, just as the hen- 
orable Senator from North Carolina charged to-night that this col- 
lector’s office and all the paraphernalia of the office were a huge Re- 
publican political machine. That was met, after consultation, by the 
appointment of Democratic young men to these places, the object be- 
ing, as Dr. Mott, I think, expressed it, to divide the odium of the reve- 
nue system between the Democrats and the Republicans, Heselected 
as well as he could young men of good character and of good families, 
so that they naturally became the defenders of the system. They saw 
then, for the first time probably, the injustice of the charges that were 
made against this system and these officers, and gradually some of them 
moved over toward the line of the opposite party, until some of them 
became good Republicans. Othersremained Democrats and are Demo- 
crats to-day, but they testify with reference to the doings of the reve- 
nue system in a spirit of fairness. 

It may be that it costs a great deal of money to have these small dis- 
tilleries; soit costs a great deal of money I am told to officer some of the 
custom-houses on the border, which are necessary, however, to put a 
stop to smuggling. The difficulty comes from the habits of the peo- 
ple. These people are in the habit of having small distilleries. There 
is a real necessity, if they make whisky at all, that they should make 
it in that way. They are not able to have larger distilleries; they are 
not blessed with the means of transportation that we have in the North- 
ern States, and it is almost a necessity for them to condense their prod- 
ucts in some way, and they have chosen to condense their corn and 
their fruit into whisky and brandy. As long as that state of affairs ex- 
ists there this or some better system must be adopted. This system 
is a tried one. 

My friend says there was an abundance of evidence of a division of 
pay. True, there is evidence the charge was made. We heard by way 
-of rumor all over the State of North Carolina and we heard from wit- 
nesses here rumors that storekeepers were dividing their pay with dis- 
tillers. I have not time, and it would not he fair to weary the 
by going fully into the testimony, but I wish to refer now to the testi- 
mony of some of these witnesses to show the character of it. The first 
witness sworn was J. C. Barkley, page 16: 

Heard one storekeeper say that he had to divide. Knows nothing of personal 
knowledge. Heard Mr, Freeze, a distiller, say that Storekeeper Summers had 
agreed to divide with him. Heard one storekeeper say that no as- 
signment because he would not divide, and another that he not divide, 
but would pay liberally for board. 

That is the character of the testimony almost without exception. 

Mr. A. H. Brooks, an internal-revenue agent who was sent down 
there to investigate this charge, it having come to the ears of the Com- 
missioner that storekeepers were dividing, testified that he would not 
accede to distillers’ terms: 

Learned of one case where distiller refused to run because the storekeeper 


would not to his terms for board. Witness rted case to Mott, who 


said the distiller should not have the man he wanted if he never run. Witness 
and Dr. Mott tried to find a case of division, but was never able to prove one. 

The Commissioner in his testimony said that he had thought a great 
deal about the matter; he had h the rumors; he had some reason 
to believe that in some cases the storekeepers did divide their pay with 
distillers, and that he had set the machinery of the office here at work 
to try to find such a case. The character of the statements was largely 
of that same kind, and came, I have no doubt, from the political discus- 
sions and the political charges that were made. 

My friend says that there was some one who was an officer who went 
about making speeches, and he charges broadly that he was paid out 
-of the United States for i es. Ih when I 
was in North Carolina that the honorable Senator made last year eighty- 
odd speeches in the State of North Carolina. I suppose he drew his 
pay as a United States Senator at the time; but could I charge with 
any degree of candor or with any degree of reason that my honorable 
friend was paid out of the United States Treasury to make the political 

es that he made? I could not do it. I think the evidence is 
that this man was poid for the time he worked for the Government. 


With regard to political assessments I want to say that it was in evi- 


dence that political assessments were raised there as they have been 
raised in every part of this country. Itis a matter of public notoriety 
that they have been raised in that way. These young men down there 
paid large sums of money, sometimes giving over for political purposes 
as much as one month’s salary; but I believe with one single excep- 
tion—and that was denied—all claim that they did it voluntarily and 
were glad to do it and willing to pay. I know it may be said that that 
amounts to but little. Men will say that on any occasion, but that 
seems to be the testimony in the case. 

I want to call attention to the statement of Dr. Mott as to the man- 
ner of collecting. He was being asked about the contributions for cam- 
paign purposes, and he says: 

Question. Did you undertake to force your subordinates to pay it? 

Answer, Not at all. 

Q. Did you write a circular letter to your subordinates about it? 

A. I wrote a letter to the subordinates, and expressed myself to every one of 
them saying, I think—that is my recollection of it—that they were not required 
to pay; thatthe committee did not want it unless it was paid willingly. I wanted 
them to understand that, and so ressed it in the letter, and t if they did 
not accede to it that in no sense would their standing be interfered with by their 
refusal, either at my office or at the Department. 

Q. So you left it entirely optional with them to pay it or not? 

A. Yes, sir. I want to state further in connection with these assessments in 
this State and the amount that was raised, that the amount that had been ex- 
pended in North Carolina generally to e a campaign there, under the dis- 
advantages the Republicans have to contend with in that State that the amount 
necessary for those purposes was about $23,000. It takes about that to make an 
ordinary campaign, in the way that it had been conducted in that State; andin 
making these assessments I was governed by the amount that I thought neces- 
sary to make that campaign. 

Isuppose it is too late in the day for any one either on this side or 
the other to defend the raising of money in that way. I am ready to 
say, however, that the conduct of affairs in reference to political assess- 
ments, as far as I understand the case and as far as the evidence devel- 
oped it, was no other and no different from what has prevailed in all 
parts of this country for years past, even in the good old Democratic 
days when I am told it was customary to check off the rolls beforehand, 
and at the very place where the disbursing officer paid the clerks a man 
was standing by to keep out the amount assessed against them. It was 
wrong then; it is probably wrong yet; but in this particular there was 
nothing peculiar in this district. 

Now, with reference to the amendment itself, Iam free to say that 
it does look to me to be a pity thatit should be necessary to spend such 
a large sum of money to collect the revenue, and yet I can see that there 
was à real necessity for this or some other plan, and this seemed to be 
the best plan at the time. It seemed to work well. Whether or not 
the change proposed by the honorable Senator from North Carolina cay 
now properly be adopted, I am unable to say. I can see that in that 
country, situated as it is, being a mountain country, unless there was 
a constant delay and hourly supervision of these small distilleries, there 
would be many doors wide open for fraud. It is possible that the plan 
proposed by the honorable Senator, if it was fully elaborated and care- 
fully studied, might be a better plan than the one adopted by the De- 
partment, but I think it ought to be after study on the part of the Fi- 
nance Committee, after investigation. I think it would be unsafe and 
unwise to attempt, as an amendment upon this bill, to change the plan 
of collection, especially when we have a plan which has succeeded in 
collecting the revenue. It is in testimony that under this system 1,160 
illicit distilleries have been broken up during the time Dr. Mott was col- 
lector. So that the work done under this system has been efficient in 
accomplishing this purpose, it has worked well, and we ought to be 
cautious in changing the system. 

My friend also proposes to reduce the tax. I am not in favor of that. 
I think the tax ought not to be reduced. I would not have taken any 
p in this discussion but for the fact that it seemed to me necessary at 

east to present this case in a little different view from that in which 
my friend from North Carolina presented it. Heseemed to me to dwell 
too much on the testimony taken for the defense, if I may use that term, 
and overlooked the testimony taken on the other side. The testimony 
taken by the committee is voluminous; it is general rumor. We were 
compelled to hear what was said by way of rumor in order that we might 
possibly find a man who knew the alleged facts. But I undertake to 
say that not in one case in ten thousand did we ever get past ramor. It 
seemed to be a circular motion, and I think it generally came from po- 
litical speeches made by some orators during the campaign. There was 
a great deal of cloud and no rain, as my friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
MITCHELL] suggests. He was a worthy coadjutor in the work we un- 
dertook to do down there, and I hope he will give his views on the sub- 
ect. 


Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. Mr. President—— 

Mr. VANCE. I hope the Senator from Pennsylvania will allow me 
to make a reply. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. This does not seem to be a fair 
discussion. If the Senator wants to reply I shall certainly not prevent 
it, and I will give way of course if he will give me the floor after a while. 
I do not want to oceupy more than two or three minutes. 

Mr. VANCE. My friend from Iowa thinks that we got no proof, that 
it was all rumor we when we were in North Carolina investigating 
the sixth collection district. Doubtless when his recollection goes back 
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over the testimony he will modify that statement. When we put men 
on the stand who confessed that they had done these things it seems 
tome that that would amount to proof, especially in the absence of any- 
thing to the contrary. s 

We put quite a number of men on the stand who confessed that they 
had divided their pay with the distillers or rather quite a number of 
the distillers on the stand who confessed that they did receive pay from 
the storekeepers. Weput quite a number of practical distillers on the 
stand who swore that they had made more whisky that was not taxed 
than was taxed; who swore that the storekeepers stood by and never 
made them measure or weigh the grain as the law requires; and they 
said that the storekeeper would gauge up his two gallons that the Gov- 
ernment required and let them take the balance. We also proved b 
men that false keys were made and that the distillers were in the habit 
of carrying false keys and entering the warehouses and removing whisky 
surreptitiously. All these things were proven by parties who state that 
they did it or saw it done. If that does not amount to proof, I confess 
I do not know what proof is. Of course there was a good deal of rumor, 
because that kind of investigation had to take rumor in order to put us 
upon the track of the evidence. It was a general inquiry, a grand in- 
quest into the spirituous affairs of that collection district. 

In relation to this man Harris, the Senator from Iowa says certainly 
I can not be accused of taking money out of the Treasury of the United 
States for making political speeches while a Senator. I think that is 
hardly a fair el to the case before us. This man did not live in 
the district. He was a colored man and a noted orator among the col- 
ored people. He was sent for and brought into the district pending the 
Presidential campaign in 1880, and was on campaign duty for a large 
portion of the time, and he received pay, as the vouchers that were on 
file which were produced before the committee show, and that he did 
no work. I beg to show by reading from the testimony of the revenue 
agent who was sent to investigate: 


UNITED STATES INTERNAL 

Greensborough, N. C., February 6, 1881. 
Sır: In reply to office letter of 20th January, 1881 ((T. M. C.“ & “L. S. R.“), 
directing me to find out to what particular duty James H. Harris, special deputy 
in the sixth district of North Carolina, at $125 per month, is assigned, and to re- 
pore upon his character, qualifications for the service, and the work performed 
y him Suing the time he has been under commission, I have the honor tostate 

. ked ulat d th lored l d gath hat i 
gi is to circulate around among the colo: people an er w. n- 
a illegal traffic in 3 tobacco in 


As to the work orm: by him; there is no record in the collector’s office 
showing that he accompl anything during the seven months he has 
been on this duty. 

I learn that much of his time has been spent out of his district. 

I consider him of no use to the service in his present capacity. 


Very respectful. 
sit * HORACE KELLOGG. 
Revenue Agent. 
Ilon. GREEN B. Rax, 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, Washington, D. C. 
That does not appear to be rumor. That is the report of the revenue 


agent who was sent there to examine, and he says he finds no record of 
his having done anything; but the newspapers of the day show that 
he had a splendid record in rallying the colored people to the support 
of the Republican ticket in 1880. I have no objection to that in the 
world, but I state that his valuable services ought to have been paid 
for out of the pockets of the faithful, and not out of the Treasury of 
the United States. 

Now I want to read a little more from the testimony taken in refer- 
ence to the appointment of men with a view to proselyting. Here is the 
testimony of the collector himself when he was upon the stand, the ques- 
tion being put by the chairman: 

Question. Has not your office been administered, in , with a view of 
making converts from your political opponents? I mean by that—if you donot 
understand me—have you not picked up young menof large family connections 
and got them into tions in the departments with the expectation that they 
would become Republicans and bring their friends with them? 

Now, here is his answer: 


I would say, in reply, that I had two purposes in selecting men for these places. 
One was, as I stated this morning, to transfer as much as possible the odium that 
was pa upon the service there in that State to the Democratic party; and ap- 
pointments were made there among the Democrats against the wish of my politi- 
cal friends, and with that view. I know I was threatened at one time with a 
move against me on account of that. Iescaped at the time by defending myself 
in my conversation with my political associates that it would result in the way 
that you see it has. That is one defense of my course, and I confess that I have 
selected men with that view to some extent. 

There is the open acknowledgment. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That means virtually that he was getting Demo- 
crats to obey the law and then they would become Republicans. 

Mr. VANCE. Perhaps he did mean that, and perhaps he did not. 


Now, let us see if that is the case that he was trying to get men to obey 


the law. The charge made against the collector by Revenue Agent Crane, 
on which he was discharged from office soon after his appointment, was 
as follows: 

7. Mott has received credit on his disbursing accounts for $000 paid W. P. Drake 


for services as deputy collector for the last quarter of 1872 and the first quarter 
of 1873. Drake never rendered any service as deputy collector. 


That is the charge made by the revenue agent, Crane. Here is the 
answer to it by the collector, Mott: 

Mr. Drake, one of the publishers of the only Republican journal in this district, 
was appointed a deputy in good faith, but did very little service as such, for the 
reason— 

I call the attention of the Senator from Iowa especially to this 


for the reason that shortly after his appointment the main printer in the news- 
piper office became disabled. Printers are scarce in this section, and the Presi- 
ential campaign being on hand all such were tightly en d. Consequently, 

Mr. Drake renewed his operations at the newspaper office, while his work as 
deputy was faithfully and efficiently discharged by others employed for the pur- 
pose. 

Mr. McDILL. Will the Senator allow me to call his attention to the 
testimony on that point? 

Mr. VANCE. Certainly. 

Mr. McDILL. He will find on page 369: 


Question. Mr. Drake was a general storekeeper residing in Statesville? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Q. Which Mr. Drake was it? 

A. E. B. Drake, 

Q. What aged man is he? 

A. Mr. Drake is now 68 years old, I think near 70. 

Mr. VANCE. Thatis the father of the man I am reading about. 
That is the old gentleman who was general storekeeper. This is the 
young man, W. P. Drake, who was a special deputy. 

Mr. McDILL. From what page is the Senator reading? 

Mr. VANCE. From page 511, from the answer of Mott to charges 
made by Crane. Now, in the case of Eves, to which I referred 

Mr. McDILL. I have now found the place-I want to call the Sena- 
tor’s attention to—the answer to the seventh charge which he was read- 


ing. 

After stating ‘‘that shortly after his appointment, the main printer 
in the newspaper office became disabled,“ he says: 

Printers are scarce in this section, and the Presidential cam on 
hand, all such were tightly reed. Consequently, Mr. Drake renewed his 


rations at the newspaper office, while his work of deputy was faithfully and 
efficiently discharged by others employed for the purpose. 


Mr. VANCE. Certainly, but Mr. Drake was paid while other people 
did the work. That is what I complain of. Others were paid for do- 
ing the work. 

Mr. LOGAN. Drake paid the others? 

Mr. VANCE. No; there is no statement of that kind. While his 
work as deputy was faithfully and efficiently discharged by others em- 
ployed for that purpose, there is no evidence whatever that Mr. Drake 
paid them. Let us see if anybody paid for the work done by Mr. Eves, 
at page 408. If my friend from Iowa sees proper to keep up with me, 
he will find what I am going to read: 


Question. Who joined with you in the purchase of the Pioneer?“ 
Answer. I think Mr. Bryan was one; A. B. Gillespie, and Mr. Brown. 
Q. Was Mr. Lusk ? 

A. Yes, sir; Mr, Lusk was in, too. 

Q. Whom did you get to edit it? 

A. Mr. Eves. . 

Q. O. W. Eves? 

A. Yes, sir. 


Ves, sir. 
Q. How did you pay him for his service as editor? 
A. Eves was at that time a general storekeeper, and he probably acted as. 


deputy too. 
„ Did he have much work to do? 

A. I do not remember. There is not much work on that side of the mountains. 
You have some knowledge of it. There are not many distilleries over there; 
but we are compelled to keep an officer there. 

That is the way he was paid, and so it runs through the whole of this. 
testimony. I suppose it will not be denied by any one conversant with 
the affairs down there that the whole thing was a political machine, 
and the collector was at the same time runner and organ-grinder and 
handle-turner of the machine. 

There were some irregulaties discovered of a very serious character 
in the office in the earlier years of the administration, to wit, the forg- 
ing of vouchers, the putting in of the names of men as having done sery- 
ice, accompanied by vouchers purporting to be sworn to and signed by 
the collector, and all that, for the purpose of obtaining credit on the 
disbursing account of the collector in the office in this city. The col- 
lectoranswered to that, admitting that these things had been done, and 
said they were done without his knowledge. When asked why he did 
not know of these things, they having been done in his own office by 
his own chief clerk, his answer was that he was absent in the campaign. 
There is the secret of the whole thing. He was absent in the campaign 
serving his party, and not serving the Government in the office to which 
he had been appointed and for which he was receiving pay. 

I will not go further into these irregularities, the false and forged 
vouchers that were exhibited before the committee. They will all be 
found in the testimony submitted with the report of the committee. 
ButI have to say in conclusion once more thatit seemsto me no candid 
and dispassionate man can thoroughly read and study this testimony 
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but will be convinced that it is a machine of a political party, a politi- 
cal branch to the revenue department of this Government that is not 
creditable to be maintained openly at the expense of the public, and 
that it would result not only to the credit of the country to abolish it, 
but it would resultto the actual benefit of the Treasury to abolish all 
this machinery as applied to these small distilleries thronghout the 
mountain region of the South. 

Mr. McDILL, Mr. President, if I may be pardoned for a moment 
longer on this subject—— 

Mr. VANCE. If the Senator will allow me, I desire to modify my 
amendment, wherein it provides that the tax upon whisky shall be re- 
duced to 50 cents a gallon; not that I would not have it that, but Iam 
satisfied that from the vote taken two or three days ago the sense of the 
Senate is decidedly against a reduction. Therefore I modify it so as 
not to change the existing tax upon whisky. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hannis in the chair). Theamend- 
ment of the Senator from North Carolina is so modified. 

Mr. McDILL. I think it is only fair that I should refer to one mat- 
ter spoken of by the Senator from North Carolina, and that is that part 
of his remarks in which he speaks of i ities and then of forged 
vouchers. Let me state briefly the facts concerning that case. It was 
a matter which occurred within a very few months of the appointment 
of the collector, who afterward served as I recollect about eight years. 
He entered upon the discharge of his duties in that moun’ district 
which I described in my former remarks entirely unacquainted with 
the routine work of the revenue office. At that time the system of 
supervisors of internal revenue was still in vogue and Mr. Perry was the 
supervisor of that district. Mr. Perry suggested to Dr. Mott the em- 
ployment of one J. A. Clarke, with whom Mr. Perry had had acquaint- 
ance, and with whom, as I recollect the testimony, Dr. Mott had none, 
saying he was an efficient man and understood the routine work of the 
office, and he could trust him to set things going in the proper way. 

At that time allowances were made of so much per annum for the 
employment of officers, and the collectors of internal revenue were al- 
lowed to employ as many or as few as they chose; they could only take 
from the Treasury the amount that was allowed them for that fiscal 
year. Mr. Clark took charge. He says in the district from which he 
came it was the custom to fill up in an informal way vouchers, and they 
often filled them up for a much larger amount than the allowance for 
the year with the intention of affecting the allowance for the coming 

ear; that is to say, if the estimate had been made for three deputies at 
8100 they would make up vouchers ſor five deputies at 8125 that they 
might thereby impress on the mind of the Commissioner of Internal- 
Revenue the necessity of making a larger allowance for the coming year. 

A man named Kestler served a portion of a month and $65 was paid 
to him, but it seems the collector did not know that Kestler had been 
discharged. Mr. Mott, as the Senator suggests, was absent, let it be 
on campaign duty; he was absent from the office, and trusting at the 
time to what this man Clark should do, Clark filled out the voucher, 
attached Kestler’s name to it and signed it, but the money was not 
paid to Kestler, but was paid to a man of the name of Walker. The 
evidence is clear and explicit that not one single dollar of money did 
Dr. Mott draw from the Treasury improperly; on the contrary that it 
was utterly impossible for him to so draw a dollar of money from 
the Treasury, because the allowance was made for the fiscal year, and 
over and above that amount it was impossible for him to draw. The 
charges were made against him at once when the matter was discovered, 
and it was discovered about the time that it occurred. Dr. Mott was 
summarily removed as soon as the hapa were made. An investiga- 
tion was had by the Internal-Revenue Department and Dr. Mott was 
restored, and remained in that office eight years. He was vindicated 
by the men who investigated the transaction. 

A large part of what the honorable Senator from North Carolina reads 
is from the reports of the revenue agents. All who know the working 
of the Revenue Department well know that they are sent about in the 
shape of detectives, but it is sometimes the case that they magnify their 
office. I think sometimes they are impressed with the idea that unless 
they tell something wonderful of what they have seen or smelt the De- 
partment will not regard them as efficient detectives. Almost every 
one of these things has been investigated; and if Senators will examine 
the testimony of the commissioner, Mr. Raum, they will find that the 
conduct of that office from first te last was regarded as proper and reg- 
ular. 


Mr. VANCE. Will the Senator allow me to ask him if there is any 
proof of a reinvestigation of the case of Mr. Mott when he was first 
turned out? 

Mr. McDILL. I think there isnot. The proof stands this way: 
that he was removed as soon as the charge was made. Then a letter of 
Dr. Mott, explaining the was given in evidence, and it appears 
De put back in the place, and served for nearly eight years after 

t time. 

Mr. VANCE. Is it not in proof also that he was restored by the 
President over the protest of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
and the of the Treasury both? 

Mr. McDILL. I do not know but that may be true. 


It was not 
the present Commissioner of Internal Revenue, however. : 


Mr. VANCE. One more question, and then I will give the floor to 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON]. The Senator from 
Iowa says that there was no money obtained upon these false and 
forged vouchers. Suppose the money, as it was, was placed in the 
hands of the collector on the estimate made for the official expenses of 
the year, and suppose vaichers were sent out which were false and 
forged to account for the expenditure of that money already in his hands, 
I ask if that is not the same thing as drawing money out of the Treas- 
ury directly upon those false and forged vouchers? 
Mr. McDILL. No, sir; that was not the case. It was expected 
when this allowance was made to the collector that he should himself 
oe care of all subordinates, and they got their pay from him or none 
at all. 
Mr. VANCE. Of course the collector was not expected to keep all 
the money that was over. He was not expected to retain that; but the 
funds were given to him to expend in the proper expenses of his office 
upon condition that proper vouchers should be filed. Of course if all 
the money given to him for office expenses was not expended the bal - 
ance belonged to the Treasury, and if sending up the name of a manas 
having served nine months who had not served at all, and only had 
retended to serve for twenty-one days, and getting credit upon the dis- 
ursing account in this city in the Commissioner’s office for that much 

money expended of the amount in his hands, if that was not an im- 
TO! diture of money I do not know what could be. 

Mr. McDILL. But the evidence shows that every dollar of that 
money was not paid to Kestler, but was paid to Mr. Walker. 

Mr. VANCE. That was the evidence, I admit, but it was not the 
evidence at the time. 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, I certainly should not engage in the 
discussion between these Senators, but I desire to call the attention of 
the Senate for a moment to what was said here to-night. At this late 
hour of the day and with but few days remaining of this session, we 
were told to-night that there was no disposition to prevent the passage 
of this bill or action being taken upon it, and within one hour after 
the criticisms fell from the lips of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
COCKRELL] applicable to this side of the Chamber we have conduct 
pertinent to this bill, of a very significant character. The Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. VANCE] introduced a proposition here to change 
the whole system of collecting the internal revenue of this Govern- 
ment, a proposition calculated to provoke discussion, and a proposition 
that can perform no office in connection with this bill except that of 
delay. I will not say that it was introduced for that purpose, but I 
do say that is the only office it can perform. Instead of discussing the 
amendment on its merits as to whether this would be a better plan than 
the present system for the collection of the internal-revenue tax on dis- 
tilled spirits, we are to listen here to a speech in reference to the con- 
duct of men who were officers and who are now citizens and out of 
office. We are to listen to detailed accounts of political speeches and 
matters wholly disconnected with the question so far as the collection 
of the revenue is concerned. 

Now, sir, what is the proposition? It is to provide that distillers who 
distill thirty gallons or less per day shall not be required to have vigilance 
over them by the officers of the Government, but that they shall be per- 
mitted to distill spirits by obtaining a license from the Government. I 
wish to call the attention of the Senator who proposed this amendment 
to one or two of his own propositions: First, he objects to the mode and 
manner of collecting the revenue. Why? Because corrupt men were 
appointed, he says, in a certain district, but who no longer hold office. 
Corrupt men have been appointed in office at times since the world be- 
gan, and the best laws that have ever been enacted have sometimes had 
corrupt and bad men to enforcethem. That is no argument against the 
2 It is only an agument against the men who were appointed under 

e law. 

The Senator says that some of them were Democrats. If they turn 
out to be dishonest on account of being Democrats, I have naught to 
say. If they were more honest because they were Democrats, the bet- 
ter for the Government; but that is no argument. I will answer the 
Senator’s proposition in this way: The time has not long passed when 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue had to ask for the power of this 
Government to be exercised to enforce the laws in the State of North 
Carolina, in the State of Tennessee, in Georgia, and in other States of 
the South, in order to collect the revenues of the Government. People 
there were determined not to pay the taxes on distilled spirits due to 
the Government, and they were denominated and known as moon- 
shiners” in the land. One thousand men in one locality in one week 
pleaded guilty in a Southern State to having violated the revenue laws. 
Men were convicted and sent to the penitentary for violations of the 
law. Men were murdered and driven out of the States because they 
were revenue officers But those men learned finally that they must obey 
thelaw. To-day the revenues are collected all over the country fairly, 
and I believe honestly, and at the very moment when we come down 
to a point when the revenues can be collected in his State the Senator 
desires a law to be passed that will give opportunity to every character 
of fraud that can be invented by the genius of man. 

The Senator says we Should collect more revenue by allowing these 


| distillers to make an affidavit as to how much they have distilled. 
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First, he says he proposes to wipe out the machinery of the internal- 
revenue laws and substitute a new machinery, which is that the dis- 
tiller shall make an affidavit as to how much spirits he has distilled 
during the day, the month, or the year, and that statement shall be 
taken and the revenues collected on that. In the next breath he says 
that those same distillers testified before a committee that they distilled 
more whisky that they did not pay the tax on than they did pay the 
tax on. Yet you are asked to take their affidavit as to the amount of 
whisky they distill. 

Mr. VANCE. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. LOGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. VANCE. The Senator perhaps did not understand me. Per- 
haps I did not make myself clear. I speak of a distiller sometimes as 
the man who owns the distillery, and then of the distiller as the pract- 
ical man who operates it. The practical workmen who operate the 
distillery were the men who said they did do this thing. 

Mr. LOGAN. It makes no difference whether the man who owned 
the still or the man who operated it for him cheated the Government; 
it was all the same; the Government was cheated and the owner got the 
profit and the Government was defrauded. Now, the Senator, who de- 
sires to have everything done honestly, judiciously, and properly, and 
in good order, comes here and asks the Congress of the United States 
to take the affidavit of these thieves who cheated the Government, ac- 
cording to his own statement, rather than to have an officer of the Gov- 
ernment stand there and watch them. That is the argument of the 
Senator. That is the honesty that is to be ascertained and to be found 
in the execution of the law that he proposes. 

Allow me to demonstrate here in one moment how easy it would be 
to defraud the Government under the plan proposed. First, the Sen- 
ator says it costs $200,000 in his district to collect $400,000, or very 
nearly thatsum. I believe that was his statement. Suppose it had 
cost the whole $400,000 to collect the revenue, it only proves the dishon- 
esty of the men engaged in that business in that district to require so 
much expenditure in order that the Government shall not be defrauded. 
But let us examine for a moment and see how it would work. The 
Senator wants the country to understand that because of the expense in 
that district the Commissioner of Internal Revenue winked at those 
frauds, which is not true, for the Commissioner of Internal Revenue is 
an honest man. But because it cost 50 per cent, in that district to col- 
lect the revenues the Senator would like to have the country under- 
stand that that is the expensive machinery which applies all over this 
country. 

If the Senator would only remember back two or three years I sup- 

he would recollect what it was that cost the Government so much. 
t was to protect the lives of officers of this Government; it was to 
keep them from being assassinated; it was to prevent men from per- 
petrating murder in order that they might rob and plunder the Gov- 
ernment of this revenue. The report of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue shows that the whole cost of collecting the internal revenue 
of this Government is 3} per cent. My State pays $23,000,000 of this 
revenue, while the Senator’s State pays comparatively a mere bagatelle. 
My State pays more revenue into the Treasury of the United States 
than every Southern State puttogether. It is for the protection of the 
States that pay the revenue that the expenditure of the Government is 
necessary in protecting the Government against fraud by these distill- 
ers in the mountains. If you require the distillers of spirits to pay 
from ten, fifteen to twenty million dollars revenue they expect from 
this Government that it will be required as well that they shall be pro- 
tected by the Government in the collection of its revenue, and that the 
Government will require the small distillers as well distilling all over 
the country to honestly pay the revenue to the Government instead of 
putting their whiskies on the market without paying the revenues, 
thus forcing the distillers in the North to pay the large amount of reve- 
nues to the country and engage themselves perhaps if they are inclined 
to be dishonest and to act in fraud against the Government in order to 
protect themselves. 

It seems that Senators representing certain Democratic localities want 
protection of every kind of everything they produce. They want the 
Northern States to pay the revenues, first the duties that are collected 
from foreign imports ; then they want the Northern States to pay the 
revenues that are assessed as internal taxes, and at the same time they 
want high protection on their dutiable goods, At the same time they 
want the internal revenue wiped outso far as they are concerned, or at 
least I refer to the Senator from North Carolina. That would be the 
result of his proposition, whether it is his intention or not. 

The moment that you allow these men to prosecute this work merely 
by giving a license to the Government that very moment you tell them 
to commit every character of fraud that is known in the catalogue of 
frauds. You notify them that there is no eye to watch them, that there 
is no officer near them, that there is no one to bother or interfere with 
them while they are prosecuting their work and their labors; but at 
the end of a certain term they will have to come up and make an affi- 
davit that that is all the whisky they have distilled, and that is all 
the tax they will be required to pay. If the distiller is so honest that 
he will not perpetrate a fraud by making a false affidavit, I suppose 
the same sharacter of men that he speaks of that run the distilleries 


down there could be procured very easily, doubtless there are many of 
them all over the country, North and South too, that could be procured 
to make affidavits as to the amount of liquors they had made. It is 
very easy to allow a distillery to be run in the name of any person and 
the name of the owner tobe unknown. It is a simple proposition, and 
this proposition of the Senator from North Carolina is a proposition to 
perpetrate fraud against the Government. 

vcs CAMERON, of Pennsylvania, and Mr. VANCE addressed the 

ir. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MORRILL. I trust we may have a vote at the present time. 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. Before the vote is taken Ishould 
like to make a few remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there a second for the yeas and 
nays ? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. Mr. President. 

Mr. VANCE. I do not propose to be taken off my feet by a call for 
the yeas and nays. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The thirty-ninth rule takes you off your feet. 

Mr. VANCE. And the fortieth rule will xop me on them. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. Will the forty-first rule take mo 
off of mine? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from North Carolina 
will be recognized as soon as the Senator from Pennsylvania concludes. 

Mr. VANCE. Very well, if the Senator from Pennsylvania was rec- 
ognized first; but I shall claim the floor and hold it as my right and at 
my pleasure. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. My impression is that I gave up 
the floor some time since to the Senator from North Carolina. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair has decided that the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. I do not wish to speak upon the 
matter which has just been under discussion, but I desire to submit a 
few remarks upon the tariff question generally. It may appear some- 
what odd that I should submit them at this time, but I think it is best 
that what I have to say should be said now. 

Mr. President, I do not believe in the assertion that there isa demand 
fora general readjustment of the tariff. Thereisnosuchdemand. What 
the people need is relief from internal taxation. They do not believe 
that protection is really taxation. Neither do I. I do not believe that 
this discussion has been beneficial. It has paralyzed trade for months, 
and will probably paralyze it for a year or more to come. Let us de- 
vote ourselves to the reduction of internal revenue, which is taxation. 
Pass a bill which will take off all internal taxation, but stop at that 
and let the tariffalone. I am inclined to this opinion because I think 
it best for the country and because I want the Republican party to be 
the party of protection, and of protection for the whole country. There 
have been too many individual interests at work trying to control its 
readjustment, and which come here and ask for something for them- 
selves, for their penknives, or their cotton-gins, or their files, or their 
saws, or whatever they individually manufacture. I do not believe in 
this kind of protection. I believe in protection as a principle. I be- 
lieve in it because I think it is the only way that this great country, 
in all its surroundings and characteristics, can have prosperity. 

Protection means prosperity for all our people. I want protection 
for the Carolinas in their rice, for Georgia in her cotton, for Louisiana 
in her sugar, for Alabama, the Virginias, Pennsylvania, New York, and 
for all the other States, in whatever industries and productions are best 
suited to them. Believing this, however, I do not believe in trading. 
I will never trade one interest in my State to help gain the interests of 
another State. I have no right to criticise the actions of other Senators, 
nor have I the slightest intention to makeany personal reflections; but 
I want to say that the Republican party for more than twenty-five 
years has proclaimed protection from the house-tops, and it is a princi- 
ple which has saved us over and over again; and conspicuously so in 
the last canvass, when Indiana itself was carried for protection and be- 
cause of the assertion that we were protectionists, not because we wanted 
to help the glass manufacturers of that State, not because we wanted 
to help any simple interest, not because we were for protecting any 
particular industry in that State, but because we were protectionists 
generally. Yet when we come together here we act simply each man 
for the particular interest of his own constituents. That is unfair and 
unreasonable. If individual interests are to control in the readjust- 
ment of the tariff, each bargaining and arranging with the other, then 
I am against this whole measure. Iam a protectionist, not in the in- 
terest of this or that industry, but for the welfare of the whole country. 

Why should our people buy a toy from Germany instead of buying 
one that is made in America? Whyshould they buy cheap cotton and 
woolen cloth that comes from d? Why should they buy wool 
that comes from Australia? Why should they import sugar from the 
West Indies and cheap machinery from land? Why should they 
contribute to the prosperity of other countries at the expense of their 
own? Iam in favorof the utmost freedom of trade between the States 
of this. Union, but of the highest possible protection against other coun- 
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tries for everything that we can produce ourselves. If people wish to 
buy the products of other countries instead of our own, then let them 
pay forthem. But this protection must be framed for the benefit of 
the country at large, not of certain special interests and not by agree- 
ments between those interests. 

Let there be no attempt at a bargain. If there is any attempt at 
trading, if there is any attempt to make a compromise, I am against 
it as absolutely and unqualifiedly as the most extreme free-trader in 
the Senate. For him I have respect. He believes honestly in his doc- 
trine of free trade, and he has the courage to proclaim it. This is his 
honest conviction, and he thinks we should have free trade for évery- 
thing. I differ with him in toto; but I say let us have one thing or 
the other. Let us have free trade or protection, but let us have no bar- 
gaining. Let us be courageous enough to do what we believe to be right. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I move to recommit the bill to the 
Committee on Finance, with instructions to report to-morrow morning 
a bill toreduce internal-revenue taxation withoutany tariff amendment. 

Mr. VANCE. Mr. President 

Mr. MORRILL. Of course that is not in order. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. We will try the sense of the Sen- 
ate upon it. I think it is in order. 

Mr. INGALLS. Why is it not in order? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is in order. 

Mr. MORRILL. It is a resolution, and therefore must lie over one 
day. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. It is not a resolution. I offer it 
as a simple motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It isin order, but the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. VANCE] has the floor. 

Mr. HARRIS. The motion of the Senator from Pennsylvania is 

ding, I suppose? 
P The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes, the motion is pending, but the 
Senator from North Carolina has the floor. 

Mr. HARRIS. So I understand. 

Mr. VANCE. Mr. President, I am very sorry that this amendment 
of mine has led to any discussion and delay. Notwithstanding the in- 
timation to the contrary, such was not my intention. But it is an im- 
portant matter, and I pro to say a very few brief words in reply to 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Logan]. He says that the proposition 
Ihave had the honor to make is one having a tendency to increase 
fraud, and that the argument I make only proves the dishonesty of the 
distillers and the officers engaged in the collection of the revenue, and 
that to remove the officers would increase the fraud rather than have 
any tendency to repress it, 

Mr. LOGAN. The Senator misunderstands me if he says I suggested 
to remove the officers who committed fraud. I did not say that. 

Mr. VANCE. The Senator, then, does not admit that the Govern- 
ment’s officers have been guilty of any fraud. 

Mr. LOGAN. Ihave not anything to say as to whether they have 
or have not, but I understood the Senator to say those men are out of 
office, and I said the fact of a man commi fraud did not prove that 
the law was wrong, it only showed that the man was wrong, and that 
the removal of him was the removal of fraud, so far as he was con- 
cerned, which is true. 

Mr. VANCE. Ifa man is committing frauds in partnership with a 
Government officer there is very little chance for de him. Ifhe 
was required to take out a license there would be no fraud in the pay- 
ment of the money for the license; he would be subject to visitation, and 
the distiller would be subject to have his distillery seized if found run- 
ning without a license, just as it is now. 

Is there anything so monstrous in the proposition that a man should 
be required to state on oath the amount of his property subject to tax- 
ation? Is not that the way taxes are paid in all the States of this Union, 
in all counties and corporate associations of the Union? Should a man 
be deemed a rascal simply because he is required to go to some officer 
of the United States Government and pay for this license? All the 
State governments and all the corporate governments of the country 
in levying taxes simply require the citizen to come up and render a 
schedule of his property and to swear to it, and there is the end of it. 
It is done that way all over this country, except in regard to the inter- 
nal revenue. It is that way in a great many other things that are taxed 
for internal revenue. Bank officers do not have a man to sit down and 
see the amount of their circulation. The importers are simply required 
to swear to their invoices in the custom-house when they import 
Bank officers simply render an account of the taxation due to the Gov- 
ernment and swear to it. A citizen of the State renders the amount of 
tax due to the State under the laws of the State, and he swears to it, 
and that is the end of it. But the moment a man distills his grain the 
Government takes it for granted that he isa scoundrel and puts another 
man there to watch him. 

I think the monstrosity about that proposition is its absurdity. If 
a man can be trusted in one thing he can be trusted in another. Even 
now no storekeeper sits down to watch a distiller distilling fruit. The 
distiller distills fruit and the Government gauger goes around to gauge 
it, and the distiller renders an account on oath of the amount distilled. 
Why should he not do that with his grain? ià 
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I should like to know if the Senator from Illinois has forgotten some 
frauds that were perpetrated in his country; out in the western coun- 
try somewhere, not long ago? It seems to me I have heard of a man 
by the name of McDonald, and a man by the name of Joyce, and a man 
by the name of Babcock, who stole more money from the Government 
at one clip than the whole amount of the distillation of grain and fruit 
in North Carolina would amount to in five years. Yet the Senator 
talks about the dishonesty of distillers in the State of North Carolina. 
I know there is a tendency in all men to overreach the Government in 
taxation matters. I know that is universally the failing; but at the 
same time I beg Senators to remember that the poor men in the mount- 
ains of our country who are running a four-bushel distillery have not 
half the temptation to commit frauds that persons have in the great 
distilleries of the West, where millions can be swooped up at once. 

My humble and honest opinion is that if these men were treated with 
proper consideration, if they were allowed to take out a license, and if 
the amount to be paid for it should be based on the capacity of their 
stills, and they were put on oath as to the amount they distilled, and 
they were required to render it thus for taxation and were not beset by 
the Government as they are, it is my honest opinion, I say, that the 
amount they would defraud the Government of would not be anything 
like half equal to the amount paid to officers used to recruit for the Re- 
publican party. That is the notion I have about it. 

In that one district, as I said before, in 1881 the collections amounted 
only to $499,000 and a fraction, and the expense of collection amounted 
to $268,000, leaving $221,000 to the Government. Could those men 
engaged in that business, supposing they had paid a pretty heavy 
license-tax, and supposing that they had rendered some of the quantity 
that they had distilled for taxation, possibly have cheated the Govern- 
ment out of as much as it took to pay for the collection? That is the 
question. 

I admit that the scheme is somewhat obnoxious to the comments of 
the Senator from Illinois, I admit that it is imperfect, I admit that the 
whole thing ought to be wiped out. The only way to cure that evil is 
to wipe it entirely out. It is a tax obnoxious to the spirit of freemen; it 
is a tax obnoxious to the spirit of our institutions and to the feelings 
of our people everywhere. Lacknowledge that; but the Senate decided 
that it would not so abolish it, and this amendment seeks to abolish 
the evil of having armies of men spread out through the country en- 
gaged in dishonest practices, in campaigning for a party and making all 
the money they can out of the offices that they are intrusted with; and 
it seeks to save the Treasury the expense of this vast horde of officers. 
That is what I hope to effect by this motion. I have had no other de- 
sire in the matter whatever. 

I am now, as I said when I made my first few remarks, perfectly 
willing for a vote. I do not want to extend the discussion any lo: > 
but as long as I am assailed of course I shall be obliged to reply. e 
Senator said a deal about the danger to life in that country, and 
he alluded to the report of the Commissioner about the number of offi- 
cers who had been shot and killed. That is unfortunately true; but 
the report of the Commissioner took very great care not to show the 
number of men who had been slain by the revenue officers. If theSen- 
ator will read the testimony taken before the committee he will see 
something of that, but very little of it, because the committee decided 
that they could not go into this thing prior to a certain date. He will 
find that in that country where one revenue officer had been killed at 
least three of the people of that country had been slain by revenue offi- 
cers or United States marshals acting with them. He will find cases that 
will shock the sense of justice of any Senator on this floor; he would 
find a case where a marshal traveling in company with a deputy col- 
lector for the purpose ostensibly of collecting internal revenue halted a 
man in the road, against whom he had no warrant, and when the man, 
being alarmed, started to run, the marshal shot him down in his tracks. 
He was taken to the Federal court and pleaded that it was done in 
the di of his duty and he was acquitted. Icouldcite the Senate 
to a dozen instances of that kind in North Carolina; and if you, Mr. 
President, or Senators here, could be aware of the tyranny of this horde 
of United States officials through that country and the manner in which 
they have trampled upon and defied the feelings and prejudices of the 
people among whom they were pretending to execute the law, Iam sure 
thatyou would do justice to those unfortunate people. They have been 
more sinned against than sinning in this matter of the collection of in- 
ternal revenue. Five outrages have been committed by officers of the 
Government upon the people to where one has been committed by the 
people upon the officers of the Government. If the Internal Revenue 
Commissioner’s reports would only show the true state of things there, 
and how where men were indi in the State courts for t vio- 
lations of law against the lives and pro of citizens they would take 
their cases into the Federal court, which was generally the end of them, 
I am sure the feeling would be different. I have never known one to 
be punished yet in the Federal courts for any outrage committed on the 
people of that country. Nor do I mean to reflect on the courts there; 
but it somehow happens that they always escape, so far as I am aware 
of the facts. 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, I am always glad in matters that Iam 
conversant with, and I do not claim to be very much so with this, to 
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in discussion with gentlemen where we have legitimate discus- 
sion. The Senator from North Carolina is somewhat unfortunate in his 
reply tothe remarks I made in saying that I was accusing the people of 
North Carolina, that is the distillers, of being dishonest. The Senator 
himself proved their dishonesty by his own statement, and I was only re- 
lying to that: He said that they had distilled more whisky that they 
had not paid the tax on than they had distilled whisky that they did pay 
the tax on, and it was his own statement against his own constituents 
showing their dishonesty to which I replied, asking him if he desired 
to put the Government in the hands of that character of men and 
merely take their affidavits for the amount of whisky that they distill. 
He says again that they have to swear now to the production, and he 
was equally unfortunate in his illustration. He said that the duties 
collected on goods imported to this country did not have a vigil over 
them that those had which paid this form of internal-revenue tax. 
The Senator will see, if he will reflect, that he is mistaken. 

There can not be one dollar’s worth of goods imported brought into 
this country that does not have to pass through the custom-house. The 
officers inspect every article and require an affidavit to it besides. The 
- eustom-houses have inspectors, secret agents, examiners, weighers, and 
watchers. He knows that if he understands the laws regulating the 
customs of the country. So it is in the collection of the internal rev- 
enue on the same principle that they have men to examine the 
How can a man examine the spirits distilled at a distillery unless he 
has the opportunity of knowing the quantity that is made? It is only 
in following out the principle that Congress adopted for the purpose of 
protecting the Government in the collection of their revenue that this 
revenue law is now in existence. 

In reference to what the Senator said about crimes in the South I do 
not ere to go into that. I do not care to bandy words about who stole 
whisky or who did not. It is not an argument against the execution 
of the law, but it is a strong argument in favor of it. The fact that 
frauds could be committed while we have a law giving a watch over 
every gallon of whisky that is distilled, only shows greater necessity 
for having vigilance. I have nothing to say about persons that the Sen- 
ator referred to as having robbed the Government; though as to citi- 
zens of Illinois being implicated, he is mistaken in that. 

Mr. VANCE. If the Senator please, I said the western country.” 

Mr. LOGAN. I will state it a little stronger than the Senator did. 
There were citizens of Illinois who did rob the Government and the Gov- 
ernment sent them to jail and put them in a penitentiary for doing it. 
That is exactly where your distillers oughtto have gone who swore that 
they distilled more whisky than they paid the revenue tax on, andif they 
had been properly followed under the law they would have gone to the 
penitentiary where the men in Illinois whorobbed the Government went. 
They would have gone to the same place or another one like it. That 
is the difference between the execution of the law in North Carolina and 


in Illinois. We sent our violators of the law to the penitentiary. I 
do not know what you did with yours. . 
I donot know anything about it. As I said I do not want to discuss 


that kind of a proposition in connection with this proposed law. It is 
a mere question as to whether this in my judgment as p will 
affect the revenues either in favor of the Government or against it. I 
do not wish to go over the argument again, but I have stated the rea- 
sons of the objections to this proposed change in the law and the rea- 
sons why it ought not to be adopted because it tended to fraud, because 
it invites fraud. I think frauds would be committed under it and you 
could not escape it. 

Mr.BAYARD. Mr. President, I wish to submit to the Senate asug- 
gestion in regard to a final vote upon this bill. The bill has been de- 
bated now for about eight weeks, I think very nearly. It has been 
fully discussed in Committee of the Whole and in the Senate, and all 
the amendments adopted as in Committee of the Whole have passed 
under the review of the Senate. Not only that, but many others have 
been added. 

There must be an end to all things, and there should be an end to 
the discussion of this bill, however important it may be, and no man 
recognizes its importance or the importance of the subject more than I 
do. It was for that reason that I voted against the amendment of the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. BROWN] to unship and disturb the action 
of the Senate as in Committee of the Whole and in the Senate upon the 
salt question. It had been debated almost infinitely and a decision 
had been reached, and I thought it time to let it come to an end. 

I desire for one that the bill shall reach a legitimate end, which is, 
that it shall be voted upon by the Senate favorably or unfavorably, but 
that the end shall come in the regular way, and that itshall not be post- 
poned and diesimply of continued postponement. Ihave nothing to say 
to Senators on this side of the Chamber or the other side of the Senate 
as to delay or obstruction and the like. The record will speak for itself 
and it will show at least the time that has been occupied. Whether it 
will show the animus of the occupation of that time or not I do not 
mean to say, but it will show how far in the orderly way the 
amendments to this bill have been debated and for what object. 

There are amendments that still should be offered to the bill. Ihave 
one in particular which I desire to submit to the Senate without any 
further debate, if need be. It is an amendment that I offered and with- 
drew at the suggestion of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] who 


said he proposed to offer a substitute. Other amendments have been 
offered but no substitute for the proposition has been made. Still I 
want an opportunity to bring the matter before the Senate and have a 
vote upon it. 

Now, I suggest at 2 o’clock to-morrow the Senate proceed to vote 
upon the amendments to the bill without further debate upon the sub- 
ject. Why can not that be done? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. On all of them? 

Mr. BAYARD. On all of them; on any amendments that may be 
offered, but that debate on amendments to the bill shall cease at 2 o'clock 
to-morrow. That will enable us to reach home by midnight, I suppose, 
to-night. No one expects, in the present condition of the Senate, with 
the scant numbers present, that the bill will be disposed of to-night by 
a vote. Therefore I make that suggestion, and I make it to indicate my 
judgment and what I believe is the judgment of the Senate, that the 
bill should come to an end legitimately, and I would call it illegitimate 
if it is simply talked to death or postponed under the plea and pretense 
of debate and of amendment. 

Instead of 2 o’clock it has been suggested to me by the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] that 1 o’clock be named as the time that de- 
bate shall cease and when amendments shall be voted on without further 
debate. I therefore ask that that proposition may be submitted tothe 
Senate by the Chair, and that it may be a unanimous agreement that 
we shall proceed to vote upon amendments to the bill at 1 o’clock to- 
morrow and continue until the bill is finished. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I want to see 4 termination brought to this mat- 
ter as soon as possible. I am willing to take any ion that is 
made on the other side; but some time between now and the close of 
this debate I desire to offer in pursuance of, as I think the unanimous 
instruction of the Legislature of Ohio, one amendment, and I shall be 
content with a ten-minute opportunity to present the facts in regard 
toit. It isin regard to wool. I could not perform my duty to my 
State or to the people of my State without presenting the question of 
the relative duty on wool and woolen goods. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Would not the Senator have time between 100’clock 
and 2 o’clock to-morrow to do that? That would be four hours. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes; Isimply wish to enter this caveat so as not to 
be precluded from having the opportunity of presenting the amend- 
ment, so that there may be no question about it hereafter. 

Mr. COCKRELL. There will be no question at all about the Senator 
having the opportunity before 2 o’clock. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. One o'clock is now suggested. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Then he will have an opportunity between 10 
o’clock and 1 o’clock to present his amendment. 

Mr. SHERMAN. There may be other amendments pressed in that 
time, and I simply wanted to have it understood. 

Mr. COCKRELL. We shall meet at 100’clock, and any Senator can 
get the floor in those three hours and make a ten-minute speech, I take it. 

Several SENATORS. Offer it now. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I would not like to take a vote upon it to-night, 
because we have barely a quorum, but Iam willing to apply to myself 
the ten-minute rule and to present the simple question, and it is as 
simpleas can be. It is simplyraising the duty on wool 2 cents on two 
grades. I desire to do that. 5 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state to the Senate 
that the motion pending now is to recommit the bill with instructions. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That would take the bill right from under us, but 
that motion ought to be put. It is a privileged question. I think 
ze ~ better adjourn now and agree to take the vote to-morrow at 2 
0’ | 

Mr. HARRIS. Had we not better dispose of the motion to recom- 
mit to-night? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let us dispose of the motion to recommit. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania made a motion to recommit the bill. Let 
us vote on that. 

Mr. HOAR. It seems to me that amendments which are to be voted 
upon at 2 o'clock or at any future time ought to be offered to-night; 
otherwise amendments of the most important character might be sprung 
upon the Senate, and nobody would have an opportunity to state the 
objections to them. It seems to me that if the vote is to be taken at 1 
o’clock the amendments ought to be in the Senate by 11 or 12 o’clock, 
an hour or two before the vote, so that if there is any amendment of 
special importance we may at least have some time to consider it before 
voting upon it. I suggest to the Senator from Delaware to modify his 
suggestion thatall amendments should be moved by 120’clock to-morrow 
if they are not ready to-night, and then that the vote shall be taken 
without further debate, beginning at 2 o’clock. That will bea fair and 
just proposition, but I submit it would not be fair to put any amend- 
ments that are offered after debate has gone by which may be of a very 
important character. 

Mr. FRYE. The Senator from Ohio proposes to offer an amendment 
increasing the duty on wool. If that is carried in the Senate it will be 
necessary to offer amendments to the whole schedule of woolen manu- 
factures, because the one now has been adapted to the other. The 
woolen manufactories of this country have been running close to the 
wind for twenty years. Over half the time the woolen manufactories 
in Indiana have been lying idle, and now if wool is to be restored it 
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will be done very unjustly. Indeed, unless the whole tariff touching 
woolen man is rev and adapted to the new increase upon 
wool, I shall reserve at any rate the right of giving notice that I shall 
offeramendments increasing the duties on woolen manufactures through- 
out the schedule. 

Mr. ANTHONY. It is not necessary to reserve it. The Senator will 
have the right under the arrangement proposed. 

Mr. MORRILL. I will say that if the amendment of the Senator 
from Ohio should prevail I have along series of amendments that will 
be absolutely indispensable to make to the woolen schedule. 

Mr. COCKRELL Certainly it would be impossible to agree to the 
proposition of the Senator from Massachusetts, and I hope he will not 
insist upon it. One amendment may necessitate other amendments. 

Mr. FRYE. Isaid what I did hoping to induce the Senator from Ohio 
not to offer the amendment he indicated. The wool men have agreed 
once before the committee by their representative to the present rate 
which has been established on wool. ; 

Mr. SHERMAN. Iam authorized to deny that, but I do not want 
to get into any controversy aboutit. I do not know anything about it 
myself, but I am authorized to deny it by the person who it is said 
agreed to it. I do not want to raise any question of disturbance among 
private gentlemen. What I do I do in pursuance of the instruction of 
the highest authority in my State, the Legislature of Ohio. I desireto 
present the question, not with any feeling at all myself about it, and 
without any embarrassment in regard to whether other amendments 
may be reserved. I shall vote for any amendment necessarily to result 
in consequence of my amendment, if it should prevail. I am willing 
to offer the amendment now if it is deemed proper. 

Mr. BAYARD. There seems to be no disposition to meet the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Massachusetts that theamendments should 
be all offered before 2 o'clock so that none should be offered after that 
time. But unless I misread the character of the Senate, if it is pro- 
posed, under an arrangement of this kind, on a multifarious bill that 
has been discussed here for nearly two months, a sudden, unexpected 
amendment that changes the whole character of a tariff rate or of a 
schedule would savor so much of a trick that I will not suppose that it 
is intended or that it could be done without a wrongful imputation to 
the person who attempted it. I did not suppose that. I took it for 
granted that running through our debates in this body, differing as we 
may, there was a sense of openness and fair play and notice of what we 
intended to do all around. 

A suggestion of this kind depends upon general consent, the result 
of what I may call the common sense and judgment of the Senate in 
dealing with a publie question of this character, and dealing withit in 
the presence of a speedy adjournment and end of the session. We are 
told by the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations that he will 
feel it his duty to call up the regular appropriation bills to carry on the 
Government, and insist upon their consideration after perhaps to-night, 
he said, but certainly after to-morrow. With the3dof March, whichisour 
day of adjournment, Saturday night, the 3d of March, the Senate must 
adjourn; the term expires, and the supplies for this Government must 
be found, tariff or no tariff, reform or no reform. It is a practical fact, 
and the question is whether the Senate, in the face of the few days that 
remain for us, are willing to bring the tariff bill to a test, and vote to 
pass it or defeatit. If there be anything unreasonable or unfair, of 
course Senators will object to the proposition; but I take it for granted 
that we have made some headway, satisfactorily or otherwise, in the dis- 
cussion of this bill. I regret to hear from the Senator from Ohio that 
he proposes to reopen the wool schedule as he opened, and reopened, and 
opened again the schedule of iron duties; but if that be his proposition 
he should give inhis amendments at an early hour to-morrow, in order 
that amendments to his amendments may be offered. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Iam willing to give them now. 

Mr. BAYARD. Let the Senate have notice of them. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I can read them in a moment. 

Mr. BAYARD. I hope that some arrangement will be made. I do 
not think it is so important as to mere details as it is that the end 
should come to this tariff discussion. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President, there is one of the rules of this 
body that requires Senators to address the Chair and be recognized 
before they proceed to make very long speeches. This bill was taken 
up for discussion on the 9th of January, and repeatedly since that time 
my colleague, in charge of the bill, has implored the other side to come 
to an understanding to limit debate, so that every gentleman could have 
his say and say it for once or twice or three times, but stop when he 
had gotten through, which so few of us know how to do; and every 
time my colleague has made that proposition the other side has said, 
No, no, the liberty of debate is sacred in this Chamber and we will 
not be confined either in time or space or circumstance in the free ex- 
pression of our views;’’ and so for a month and a half nearly, a month 
and a quarter certainly, we have gone on, my colleague urging us to 
stay here every day and repeating from time to time this proposition, 
to which the gentlemen on the other side of the Chamber, some one or 
all, have always objected. Now, when there have been one hundred 
and ftity speeches made in violation of the rules on that other side and 
a good many on this 

Mr. COCKRELL. Your side has made twice as many. 
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Mr. EDMUNDS. A good many; I will not take the arithmeticand 
figure out how many. We have gone on in violation of the thirty-ninth 
rule, which requires every Senator to speak not more than twice to the 
same question; and, as my honorable friend from Tennessee [Mr. HAR- 
RIS] said in the chair to-day about an amendment to strike out another 
word beside one that had been put in, or a series of words that did not 
alter the substance, this rule was a rule of substance; but in spite of 
the rule, over and over again byscores—I do not exaggerate when I say 
by scores—of times Senators have stood up to debate the same proposition 
over and over again. Some of us have not been conspicuous in debate, 
although we have stayed within the reach of the roll-call every time. 

Now we come down to the critical point of this bill, as to the final 
shape it is to take and the shape in which it is to go to the House of 
Representatives. Now up stands my distinguished friend from Dela- 
ware [Mr. BAYARD] and says that his side have got the benefit of un- 
limited and repeated and reiterated debate on every proposition a thou- 
sand times over, at this last moment when the passage, in my opinion, 
of any bill about the tariff is utterly hopeless, and says now let us cut 
off all debate to-morrow afternoon at 1 or 2 o’clock and go it blind the 
rest of the time. 

That is a commentary upon political and human consistency it must 
be admitted. I do not think my friend from Delaware has made the 
objection, but his political friends have every time that my colleague 
has proposed that every man should have his say and time enough to 
say it on every proposition. Having got the benefit of that performance 
for five or six weeks, it is proposed that now, when we come to the critical 
point, everybody’s mouth shall be closed and we shall run for chances. 
Is that a good thing todo? I have not said anything yet about this 
bill; I have not occupied three minutes; I have said nothing, except 
two or three inquiries. When the question comes, as the thing now 
stands, on the adoption of this tariff amendment to the internal-revenue 
bill I shall have something to say and I intend to say it. Therefore I 
do not agree to the proposition. 

Mr. CALL. I offer an amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator wish it printed ? 
It will be received and laid on the table. 

Mr. BROWN. It is evident 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator will allow me to offer an amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Mississippi offers 
an amendment to be printed, the Chair understands. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Are amendments to the bill in order? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is no amendment in order now; 
but amendments will be received by the Secretary. The Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Brown] has the floor. 

Mr. DAWES. I hope the Secretary will keep the amendments for 
the present. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Les, sir. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I wish my amendment printed. 

Mr. BROWN. As I commenced to remark, it is very evident to ev- 
ery Senator present that there is no possible chance to get a vote on this 
question to-night, and it is further very evident that we shall come to 
no agreement abouta vote at a particular hourto-morrow. TheSenate 
has now been nearly thirteen hours in continuous session, and I move 
that it do now adjourn. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Georgia moves that 
the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. ALLISON. I ask for the yeas and nays on that motion. 

‘The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
p ed to call the roll. 

Mr. BLAIR (when his name was called). Iam paired with the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. BARROW]. If he were present, I should vote 

‘nay. 


Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania (when his name was called). Iam 
paired with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BUTLER]. 
Mr. EDMUNDS (when his name was called). I am paired with the 


Senator from Arkansas [Mr. GARLAND]. If he were here, I should 
vote ‘‘nay;’’ but I have the right to vote if it is necessary to keep a 
quorum. 

Mr. McDILL (when his name was called). I have a general pair 
with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. LAMAR], but I can vote on the 
question of adjournment, and therefore I vote nay.” 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator can vote ‘‘nay.”’ 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 8, nays 44; as follows: 


YEAS—8. 
Brown, Hampton, Jones of Florida, Vance, 
Coke, Jonas, Ransom, Walker. 
NAYS—4. 
Aldrich, Davis of W. Va., Ingalls, Plumb, 
Allison, Dawes, Jackson h, 
Anthony, Farley, Jones of Nevada, Ro! 
Ba: s Frye, Kellogg, Sewell, 
Beck, George, Logan, Sherman, 
Call, Gorman, MeDill, Slater, 
Camden, Groome, MeMillan Tabor, 
Cameron of Wis., Harris, Miller of Cal., Vest, 
8 g Harrison, N R Nix; . 
r awley, Morrill, ilNiams, 
Davis of III., Hoar, Platt, Windom. 
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ABSENT—24. 

Barrow, Ferry, x Mo 

Blair, Garland, Lapham, Pen n, 
Butler, Grover, Me. rson, Saulsbury, 
Cameron of Pa., Hale, Mahone, 

unds, Hill, Maxey, Sawyer, 
Fair, Johnston, Mitchell, Van Wyck 
So the Senate refused to adjourn. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question recurs on the motion 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON] to commit the bill 
to the Committee on Finance, with instructions to report the same to- 
morrow morning, omitting therefrom all provisions relating to duties 
on foreign imports. 

Mr. ALDRICH, Mr. MORRILL, and Mr. ROLLINS called for the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MORRILL. Were not the yeasand nays ordered on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE]? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. But this precedes that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A motion to commit takes precedence 
of a motion to amend. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania (when his name was called). I 
am generally paired with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Bur- 
LER]. I rather incline to think he would vote for this motion, and 
therefore I vote yea.” 


Mr. EDMUNDS (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
_ Senator from Arkansas [Mr. GARLAND]. 
Mr. McDILL (when his name was called). I am paired with the 


Senator from Mississippi [Mr. LAMAR], but I understand he would vote 
“nay”? if present, and therefore I take the responsibility of voting 

na „n 

Mr. MITCHELL (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. JOHNSTON]. If he were present, I should 
vote ‘‘yea. 

Mr. MORGAN (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from New York [Mr. LAPHAM]; but I understand he would 
vote ‘‘nay’? if present, and I vote ‘‘nay.’’ 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. BROWN (after 5 noted in the negative). I am paired for 
the rest of the evening with the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. VAN 
Wyck]. I did not hear his name called as having voted, and as he 
did not vote I withdraw my vote. 

1 3 I am paired with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
ARROW ]. 
The result was announced—yeas 4, nays 46; as follows: 


YEAS—4, 
Cameron of Pa.. Jones of Nevada, Sewell, Vest. 
NAYS—46. 
Aldrich, Davis of W. Va., Ingal 
Allison, Dawes, * Jacko, Pint, 
n * * onas, 
Ba: = 7 Frye, Jones of Florida, afis, 
Beck, George, „ Slater. 
‘Call, Gorman, Tabor, 
en, Groome, Me ul, Vance, 
Cameron of Wis., Hampton, Walker, 
k Harria, Miller of Cal. Wiliams, 
Coke, — n moan of N. V., Windom. 
D w. * rgan, 
Davis of II., Hoar, 7: Morrill, 
ABSENT—26. 
Barrow, Garland, McPherson, Saunders, 
oe 2 Mahone, cawyer, 
wn, Maxey, rman, 
M T E N 
— Lamar, Ransom, 5 = 
Ferry, Lapham, Saulsbury, 
So the motion to recommit was not agreed to. 
The PRESIDENT tempore. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE]. 
Mr. PLATT. May I propose an amendment to be in order for to- 
morrow ? 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 


of the Senator from North Carolina, on which the yeas and nays have 
been ordered. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I should like to have the amendment read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator has the right to have it 


read. R 

The Acting Secretary read the amendment. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll, 

Mr. BROWN (when his name was called). As I have already an- 
nounced, I am paired for the rest of the evening with the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. VAN Wyck]. Ishall not announce the pair again. If 
he were present, I should vote yea“ on this amendment. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania (when his name was called). 
paired with the Senator from South Carolina 12 5 BUTLER]. 

Mr. EDMUNDS (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. GARLAND]. If he were here, I should vote 
+! nay,” and I do not know but that he would also. 


Mr. JONAS (when his name was called). Iam paired with theSena- 


Iam 


` 


tor from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON]. If he were here, I should 
vote ea.“ 

Mr. McDILL (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. LAMAR]. If he were here, I think he 
would vote yea, and I should vote nay.’’ 

Mr. MORGAN (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from New York [Mr. LAPHAM]. If he were here, I should vote 

ea. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. HILL. Iam paired with the Senator from Texas [Mr. MAXEY]. 

Mr. BLAIR. I announce my pair with the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. Barrow]. 

The result was announced—yeas 11, nays 37; as follows: 


YEAS—11. 
Call, Hampton Pugh, Vest, 
Coke, Ransom, Walker. 
George, Jackson, Vance, 

NAYS—37. 
Aldrich, Davis of W. Va., Jones of Nevada, Rollins, 
Allison, Dawes, Kellogg, Sewell, 
Anthony, Farley, Sherman, 
Bayard, 2 MeMillan, Slater, 
Beck. Gorman, McPherson, Tabor, 
Camden, Groome, Miller of Cal wW 
Cameron of Wis., n, Miller of N. V. 

rell, Hawley, Morrill, 
* Hoar, latt, 
Davis of III., Ingalls, Plumb, 
ABSENT—23, 
Barrow, Ferry, Jones of Florida, Mo: 
Blair, 3 — 
Brown, Grover, Lapham, Saulsbury, 
Butler, Hale, M x Saunders, 
Cameron of Pa, Hill, Mahone, Sawyer, 
Edmunds, Johnston, Maxey, Van Wyck, 
Fair, Jonas, Mitchell, Voor! 
So the amendment was rejected. 


Mr. PLUMB. On page 14 of the last print of the bill, at line 245, I 
move to strike out after the word dry“ the words ‘‘20 per cent. ad 
valorem,” and insert ‘‘ three-fourths of a cent a pound. The old duty 
was 1 cent per pound and this will be a reduction of 25 per cent. Iam 
assured that this is a very important matter. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. To what subject does it relate? 

The AcTING SECRETARY. If amended as proposed, the paragraph 
will read: 

Whi and Paris white, dry, three-fourths of a cent a pound; ground in oil, 
or putty, I cent per pound. 

Mr. BECK. Will somebody state what that increase is? Putty is 
a thing that everybody needs to get reasonably cheap. I expect itisa 

large increase of duty. 

Mr. PLUMB. That is true as to whiting. Paris white is an article 
which is used for various p The present rate of duty is 1 cent 
per pound. ‘The trouble about grading the two articles is that they are 
so nearly alike to the sight and touch that it is almost impossible to 

te them, so that if a duty were put according to the e of value, 
W is a difference of about 100 pee cent., it would be almost impos- 
sible to prevent the importation of Paris white as whiting and conse- 
quently at a low rate of duty. 

Mr. BECK. We want to get these things as cheap as we can in order 
to mix other things with them. 

Mr. PLUMB. That is true; but the discrimination between the two 
would be ineffective. 

Mr. BECK. I do not propose to make any delay about this. 

Mr. COCKRELL. What ad valorem would three-fourths of a cent 
a pound be? 

Mr. PLUMB. I can not tell exactly what the ad valorem would be. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. At retail it would be about 75 per cent. and at 
wholesale probably about 30. 

Mr. BECK. I want as far as I can to obtain all those things that 
are the raw material for ucts as cheap as we can possibly get them, 
so that we can have the benefit of them. If we go to putting on high 
tariffs upon all the raw materials, then there is no way of getting cheap 
products. This is one of the raw materials. 

Mr. PLUMB. The Senator will bearin mind that this whiting when 
it goes into putty has received all the manufacture it can practically 
get for the purpose of making putty. It has been mined, taken from the 
ground, transported, dried, ground, and almost calcined; at all events 
it has gone through a number of processes before it becomes manufact- 
ured putty, and, in fact, it is the manufactured article of which putty is 
composed. It is only mixed with oil to make putty, and therefore it is 
not within the rule which the Senator states. 

Mr. BECK. I can express my idea in a minute. We have kept up 
the taxes on dye-stuffs and we have put nutmegs that bring us in 
$572,000 revenue on the free-list. We have put unground pepper and 

imento, that bring in nearly $500,000 more, on the free-list, and we 

eep aniline dyes and other things up at 40 and 50 and some 100 per 
cent. that everybody who bleaches clothes needs. I would keep pepper, 
nutmegs, and all those things on the dutiable list and receive $1 000,000 
from them, and I would take the $1,000,000 off the raw materials whi 
the manufacturers need. That is the way I would do it; and because 
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this is one of the things every manufacturer wants and everybody who 
puts a pane of glass in his window wants, I desire to have it as cheap 
as possible. 

If this is continued I give notice that I shall move to put nutmegs 
and pimento and those things that bring us in 81, 000, 000 now back 
where they were and take off dyes and other things which manufact- 
urers need to produce their products. I want putty as cheap as pos- 
sible. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The present duty of 1 cent a pound is put down 
at 258 per cent. ad valorem. The amount of importation is 1,722,711 
pounds. The whole value of that is $6,675.95 and the duty is certified 
as $17,227.11. It seems to me it is rather too steep to put that up. 

Mr. PLUMB. The Senator will see under the enormous reduction 
made by this bill that duty is not prohibitory. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think 30 per cent. might be too low; but this 
would be an enormous duty. 

Mr. PLUMB. It would be reducing it more than ten times. 


Mr. SHERMAN, Surely to put it on as good a footing as rice would 
be reasonable—100 per cent. A quarter of a cent. a pound would be a 
very high rate of duty. 


Mr. PLUMB. That would be very true, but the difference between 
that duty and the present, as there were importations under the old, 
serves to show what the effect would be. If the duty was reduced as 
proposed by the Senator from Ohio I am advised it would probably close 
agatenn institutions of this sort in New Jersey, Connecticut, and Penn- 
Ir. SHERMAN. Do we import putty into this country $ 

Mr. PLUMB. Yes, sir. Iam assured that there are contracts out 
for the coming year based upon a continuance of*the present duty, and 
that if the duty established by this bill shall prevail the contracts will 
be canceled, and of necessity the manufacturers will be required to 


stop. - 

Mr. MORRILL. There is a great difference in the value of Paris 
white and whiting. The whiting is a very cheap article; Paris white 
is an article that is consumed mainly for calcimining and for whit- 
ing the walls inside of houses. I will say to the Senator from Kansas 
that I think, although the present duty is 1 cent a pound, the price has 
gone down very much, and I su to him that he ask no more than 
half a cent a pound; and that, taking the Paris white and whiting to- 
gether, I think would be low enough. 

The PRESIDENT pro . The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB]. 

Mr. MORRILL. I move toamend by making it half a cent a pound. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
as amended. 

Mr. BECK. How much increase is that from what is now in the 
bill? 

Mr. PLUMB. 
ent duty. 

Mr. BECK. But on the duty in the bill? If it doublesthe present 
duty I think we had better vote against the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro hare The question is on the amendment 


It would be a reduction of 50 per cent. on the pres- 


of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB] as amended. 

Mr. PLUMB called for the yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 

The Principal islative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. EDMUNDS (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. GARLAND]. 

Mr. MORGAN (when hisname was called). My pair with the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. LAPHAM] is transferred to the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ransom]. I vote “nay.” 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I vote, as my vote seems necessary to make a quorum. 

The result was announced —yeas 21, nays 18; as follows: 


YEAS—21. 
Aldrich, Edmunds, Kellogg, Sewell, 
Allison, Frye, ogan. Sherman, 
Anthony, Gorman, Morrill, Tabor. 
Cameron of Wis., Harrison, 
Conger, Hawley, Plumb, 
Dawes, Ingalls, Rollins, 

NAYS—18. 
Bayard, Coke, Hoar, Vance, 
Beck, Davis of III., Jackson, Walker, 
Call, Farley, Miller of Cal., Williams, 
Camden, Groome, Morgan, 
Cockrell, Harris, Slater, 

ABSENT—37. 
Barrow, Grover, MeDill, Saulsbury, 
Bals 1 ee 9 Nams Paces 
rown ampton, a n wyer, 

Butler, ill, Mahone, ' Van Wyck, 
Cameron of Pa., Johnston, Maxey, 
Duvis of W. Va. jonas, Miller of N. V., Voor! ý 
Fair, Jones of Florida, Mitchell, Windom. 
Ferry, Jones of Nevada, Pendleton, 
Garland, ar, Pugh, 
George, Lapham, Ransom, 


So the amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. CONGER. On page 38 of the last print of the bill, in lines 823 
and 824, copper cement is put in the line with— 

Copper, imported in the form of ores, and copper cement, 2} cents on each 
pound of fine copper coni rein. 

I make the motion that I thought prevailed before, thatit be 
from that place and come in at line 826, after ‘‘ regulus of, and black or 
coarse copper; I thought it was accepted, copper cement being pure 
copper, 3 from 75 to 80 per cent. of copper. 

‘The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary says nothing was done 
about it. 


Mr. CONGER. I see by the reprint of the bill it was not understood. 
I ask that the be made, 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let it be reported. 

Mr. CONGER. I move to strike out copper cement,“ in line 823 
of the last print of the bill, on page 38, and insert these words after the 
words ‘‘regulus of, and black or coarse copper,“ in line 826, so that 
the cement shall come in at the same duty as regulus copper. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be stated. 

1 The e 8 In line 823, heise ae mee 
ores,” it is p to strike out and copper cement,“ and in line 
826, after the word ‘‘ copper,“ to insert and copper cement.“ 

Mr. CONGER. That is the place where it ought to be. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the ition? 

Mr. BECK. I do not understand why the rate should be 3} cents a 
pound on copper cement. 

Mr. CONGER. Because copper cement is almost all pure copper, 
and it is easily reduced and is more valuable than regulus of, and 
black or coarse Lond It ought to come in that line; that was ad- 
mitted by those who spoke here when it was brought up before. There 
ought to be no objection to the amendment. 

Mr. BECK. Everything seems to be working along to increase as 
fast as we can. 

Mr. CONGER. It is only 3} cents a pound on the fine copper con- 
tained therein,’’ not on the weight. 

Mr. BECK. I do not know anything about it. I think the duty on 
copper ore ought to be reduced to a cent a pound. 

Mr. CONGER. No one has denied that this ought to come in the 


proper place. ane 
The 3 pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the tor from Michigan [Mr. CON GER]. 
Mr. CON GER. It was admitted by the committee that it should 
come in here. 
on n OFFICER (Mr. N in the aig 1 paors 
objection to the transposition ted by the Senator from Michigan 
Me CONGER. I desire to give notice that before the bill is fin- 
ished I shall ask at the proper time to take from the free-list, in 
line 2132: g 
Bells, old, and bell-metal, 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now pending is on the 
amendment of the Senator from Michi [Mr. POER 
i Mr. EDMUNDS. Does the transposition put it into a class witha dif- 
erent rate? 


Mr. CONGER. It changes it from the common ores and puts it with 
“regulus of, and black or coarse copper. It is a better quality of cop- 
per than either. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. And therefore increase the rate. 

Mr. CONGER. And therefore increases the rate to 3} cents a pound 
on the fine copper contained therein. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It is right that we should all understand it. 

Mr. CONGER. Yes, sir; I tried to make it understood. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. CONGER. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CONGER. I desire to repeat aguin that all who are familiar 
with this recognize the fact that this being a copper of more value than 
even the ‘‘regulus of, and black or coarse copper, it should be in that 
list rather than in the list of copper ores. I do not suppose there can 
be any objection to that. 

The Principal islative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. EDMUNDS (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. GARLAND]. Ido not know which way 
he would vote. 

Mr. HILL (when his name was called). I am paired with the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. MAXEY] on this question. 

Mr. JONAS (when his name was called). 
tor from New Jersey [Mr. McPHERson]. 

Mr. SEWELL (when his name was called), 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CAMDEN]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. ALLISON (after having voted in the negative). I am paired 
with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Hamproy]. I withdraw 
my vote. 

Nur. EDMUNDS. I vote nay.“ 

Mr. PLATT. T have the right to vote to make a quorum. If my 

vote is necessary, I vote yea. 


I am paired with the Sena- 
I am paired with the 
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Mr. MITCHELL. Lalso reserved the right to vote to make a quorum. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is a quorum voting. 
The result was announced—yeas 23, nays 17; as follows: 


YEAS—23, 
Aldrich, e n, Plumb, 
Anthony, Harrison, Meltitian Rollins, 
Blair, Hawley, Miller of Cal. 
Cameron of Wis., Hoar, Miller of N, Y., Tabor, 
Conger, Jones of Nevada, Morrill, Windom. 
Dawes, Kellogg, Platt, 

NAYS—17, 
Bayard, Edmunds, 18, Voorhees, 
Call George, J n, Williams. 
Coc 1 Gorman, Morgan, 
Davis of III., Groome, Slater, 
Davis of W. Va., Harris, Vest, 

z ABSENT—36. 
Allison, Farley, Jones of Florida, Pugh, 
Barrow, Ferry, Lamar, Ransom, 
Beck, Garland Lapham, Saulsbury, 
Brown, Grover, MeDill, Saunders, 
Butler, Hale, McPherson, Sawyer, 
Camden, Hampton, Mahone, well, 
Cameron of Pa., Hill, Maxey Vance, 
Coke, Johnston, Mitchell, Van Wyck, 
Fair, Jonas, Pendleton alker. 
So the amendment was agreed to 


Mr. PLUMB. I offer the following, to come in at the close of sec- 
tion 5: 

Sec. —. That on and after the Ist day of July, 1883, there shall be annually 
levied, collected, and paid, under such regulations and forms as may be nh 
seribed by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, by and with the appro of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, a tax of 3 per cent. upon the dividen: cluding 
interest on all bonds, whether cash, scrip, stock, or otherwise, of all corpora- 
tions, of whatever character or nature, transacting business under corporate 
functions authorized or to be authorized by any law, Federal, State, county, Ter- 
ritorial, or municipal, which tax shall be annually collected from the said cor- 
porations: igen That all dividends so made liable to said tax, other than 
cash dividends, shall be estimated at the actual value thereof. 

Src. —. That it shall be the duty of every such co: 
turn of all dividends, in such form and manner as ma prescribed by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, and in default of such returns it shall be lawful 
for the Commissioner of In Revenue to make estimate thereof upon the 
best information he can obtain. And for any neglect or refusal to make said re- 
turns or payment thereupon, any such corporation so in default shall pay a pen- 
alty of $1,000 in addition to other penalties and forfeitures prescribed by law for 
violation of in -revenue provisions, 

Src. —. Thatitshall be lawful for said corporations to withhold from the bene- 
ficiary or beneficiaries of any such dividend or dividends the amount of tax so 
levied and to be collected and paid under the provisions hereof. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB]. 

Mr. PLUMB. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislativ€Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ALLISON (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Hampton]. I should vote ‘“‘nay’? 
if he were here. 

Mr. CAMDEN (when his fame was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SEWELL], but understanding that he 
would vote the same way I would, I vote ‘‘nay.”’ 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I vote. 

Mr. BLAIR. I vote. 

Mr. McDILL. I have a general pair with the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. LAMAR], reserving, however, the right to vote to make a 

5 


ration to make due re- 


quorum. I vote ‘‘nay.’ 

Mr. ALLISON. I vote “ nay.”’ 

The result was announced—yeas 8, nays 33; as follows: 

YEAS—8. 
Cockrell, George, Plumb, Vest, 
Edmunds, Morgan, Slater, Voorhees. 
NAYS—33. 
Allison, Dawes, Jones of Nevada, Rollins, 
Anthony, e, Kellogg, Sewell, 
Bayard, Gorman. n, Sherman, 
Blair Groome, McDill, Tabor, 
Camden, McMillan. Williams, 
Cameron of Wis., Harrison, Miller of Cal. Windom. 
Conger, Hawley, Miller of N. Y, 
Davis of III., Hoar, Morrill, 
Davis of W. Va., _ Ingalls, Platt, 
ABSENT—35. 

Aldrich, Farley, Jonas, Pugh, 
Barrow, Ferry, Jones of Florida, m, 
Beck, Garland, Lamar, Saulsbury, 
Brown, Grover, Lapham, Saunders, 
Butler, Hale, McPherson Sawyer, 
Call, Hampton, Mahone, Vance, 
Cameron of Pa, Hill, Maxey Van Wyck, 

ke, Jackson, Mitchell, Walker. 
Fair, Jo n, Pendleton, 


So the amendment was rejected. 
Mr. MORGAN. I offer the following amendment, to be inserted at 
the end ef line 1683: 


A drawback of 75 cents per ton shall be allowed on all bituminous coal im- 
ported into the United States which is afterward used for fuel on board of ves- 
sels propelled by steam which are engaged in the coasting trade of the United 


States, or in the trade with foreign countri 
regulations as the Secretary of the 8 Shen 8 r 

I wish to say a very few words about the amendment. I am informed 
by men who are familiar with the subject that ships that cross the At- 
lantic Ocean coming to our ports bring with them a supply of coal for 
the round trip. Coals that are brought for the purposes of steam are 
bituminous coals. If they are entered at the ports of the United States 
they must pay a tax of 75 cents a ton. The result is that we lose a 
market for all those imports that cross the Atlantic Ocean, or a greater 
part of them. Cargoes coming in this direction are lighter than car- 
goes going out, because we export more heavily than we import. I do 
not know how this affects the freights; I have not inquired on that sub- 
ject. I should think though, naturally, that the freights would be in- 
creased because of the fact that ships have to load up the coal for the 
round trip. So much for the Atlanticports. What we lose by refusing 
to give this drawback in our Atlantic ports is the sale of the coal that 
is necessary to carry the ships across the Atlantic Ocean after they have 
reached our ports. ‘ 

Now we come to the Gulf of Mexico. The coals of Alabama, as I 
have before observed to the Senate, have been subjected to a test in the 
Navy of the United States, and they are found to be equal if not of 
superior quality to any other coals for steaming purposes. There is not 
the slightest danger of spontaneous combustion on board a ship that is 
furnished with these coals. The coal-mines of Alabama are connected 
with the Gulf by a railway systemand also by river navigation within 
a distance of forty to sixty miles from the main parts of the coal-fields. 
So we shall gain in furnishing the steam marine in the Gulf of Mexico 
quite a large amount of money to my State if the tariff of 75 cents on 
the ton is maintained, but in doing so we shall increase the cost of 
transportation, which would be unjust to a very large portion of our 
community, and we should also lessen the opportunities for increasing 
the steam marine in the Gulf. 

I have come to the conclusion that it is my duty to offer this amend- 
ment for the purpose of cheapening coal to vessels trading coastwise as 
well as those trading in foreign commerce. When we cross our conti- 
nent and go to the Pacific Ocean the problem becomes a very grand one. 
We must in some way manage to have the same control over the com- 
merce of the Pacific Ocean that Great Britain now has over the com- 
merce of the Atlantic Ocean. We can effect this if we will give the 
slightest encouragement to our steam navigation. It is not less than 
twenty-four days from the port of San Francisco to Yokohama or to 
Hong Kong, and there is no intermediate coaling station. A ship that 
loads at San Francisco for Japan or for China must take a very large 
amount of coal. Isupposeit would be from 1,500 to 2, 000 tons of coal that 
she must carry, and as she loads to come back she must do the same thing, 
thereby reducing the stowage room for her cargo to a very small com- 
parative space. We ought to furnish all the vessels that we possibly 
can for conducting the commerce of the Pacific Ocean on terms that 
are cheaper to steamships. 

Now, if we expect to have any valuable commerce on the Pacific 
Ocean we can not afford to tax that commerce 75 cents per ton on every 
ton of coal that it burns in crossing thatocean or going down the South 
American coast. 

There may be interests in Alabama, there may be interests in West 
Virginia and Pennsylvania which might suffer some possible detriment 
from the release of this fuel from the burden of this tax; but when we 
come to consider what we should lose in comparison with what this 
country would gain by getting a drawback upon the coals imported into 
the United States, that are actually consumed in the foreign commerce 
of the Pacific Ocean and in the coastwise trade, the comparison sinks 
into such 5 in behalf of the protected interests of coal in 
this country that I think the Senate ought not to consider it for a mo- 
ment. 

I think the Senate will bear me witness that my position is one of 
impartiality on this question. I am not seeking to protect any partic- 
ular interest or injure any particular interest, but I do claim that it is 
the duty of the Congress of the United States to release our foreign 
commerce, especially on the Pacific Ocean, from this very enormous 
burden. Seventy-five cents a ton on 2,000 tons of coal for a single trip 
across the Pacific Ocean is certainly a very heavy tax upon commerce. 
I have appeared here on several occasions as one of the assumed repre- 
sentatives of the agricultural classes. I know that they have more 
interest in the question of cheap transportation than any other question 
that can be suggested. I therefore desire to take the vote of the Senate 
on this measure, in the hope that I may be able to lessen the cost of 
transportation to those people who have so much to transport abroad. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN]. 

Mr. MORGAN. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll, and Mr. 
ALDRICH answered to his name. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Mr. President, just one word. What- 
ever interest or whatever advantage the amendment might have would 
be to foreign vessels and not to American vessels. In the first place, 
although it is impossible to regulate it or manage it—— 
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Mr. HOAR. I understand the first name on the roll was called, and 
that a response was made. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. 
any benefit from it. 

Mr. MORGAN. There is no impossibility —— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that the roll- 
call had been commenced and the first name had answered before the 
Senator from West Virginia rose. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator from West Virginia preceded me, and 
I supposed I might follow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair was not aware of the fact 
until after the Senator from West Virginia had concluded. 

Mr. MORGAN. Then it is the fact, in a parliamentary sense, if the 
Senator from West Virginia was in order that puts me in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. TheSenator from Massachusetts raised 
the question and the Chair inquired of the Secretary, and the moment 
the Chair ascertained the fact the Chair announced that debate was not 
in order. $ 

Mr. HOAR. I raised the point on my friend from West Virginia, 
but I did not raiseit on my friend from Alabama. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The roll-call will proceed. 

The roll was called. 

Mr. BLAIR. Has a quorum voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No, sir. 

Mr. COCKRELL. That question can not be asked. 

Mr. BLAIR. I have a right to vote if my vote is necessary to make 
a quorum. I vote yea.“ 

Mr. ALLISON. I am paired with the Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. Hamerron], but if my vote is necsssary to make a quorum I am 
authorized to vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 19; as follows: 


Very few in the main will receive 


YEAS—25. 

Blair, George, Miller of Cal., Vest, 
Call, Harris, organ, Voorhees, 
Cockrell, Harrison, Roll s Walker, 
Coke, Hoar, Rollins, Williams, 
Davis of III., Jackson, Slater, 

ley, Jones of Nevada, Tabor, 

e, 5 Kellogg. ance, 

NAYS—19, 
Aldrich, Conger, Hawley, Platt, 
Anthony, Davis of W. Va., Ingalls, Plumb, 
Bayard, wes, 2 Sewell, 
Camden, Gorman, Miller of N. Y., Windom 
Cameron of Wis., Groome, Morrill, 
ABSENT—22. 
Allison, Ferry, Jones of Florida, Mitchell, 
Barrow, a Garland, Lamar, Pendleton, 
Beck, Grover, — i m, 
Brown, Hale, MeDill, Saulsbury, 
Butler, Hampton, Millan, Saunders, 
Cameron of Pa., Hil, McPherson, Sawyer, 
Edmunds, Johnston, Mahone, Sherman, 
Fair, Jonas, Maxey, Van Wyck. 
So the amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. ALDRICH. I offer an amendment to supply an omission in the 


bill. The amendment was agreed to by the Finance Committee, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Senator from 
Rhode Island will be reported. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. After line 296 it is proposed to insert: 

Soda, silicate of, or other alkaline silicate, one-half of 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. ALDRICH. This is an omission from the bill. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Is it on the free-list now? 

Mr. ALDRICH. No; the rate proj is the same exactly as the 
present law. It was left out of the bill by mistake. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Has it been printed in any of the prints? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It has not been printed. If it had been it would 
not have been left out of the bill. 

Mr. COCKRELL. _Is it possible that the Finance Committee omitted 
this article entirely? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Finance Committee are in favor of this amend- 
ment and have authorized me to offer it. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Is it possible that in all their preparations and 
committals and arrangements this article escaped them? 

Mr. ALDRICH. This is the first time I have had an opportunity to 
offer the amendment. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I think it onght to be on the free-list if the 
Finance Committee could not find it in the course of three months. 

Mr. ALDRICH. We found it some time ago, and the committee in- 
structed me to offer the amendment. This is the first opportunity I 
have had to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. In line 794, to define what is meant by ‘‘fence- 
wire,’’ and to prevent any evasions or frauds upon the revenue, I move 
after the word ‘‘except’’ to insert the words Bessemer-steel barbed,” 
so as to read: 

Except Bessemer-steel barbed fence-wire. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair suggests to the Senator 
from Rhode Island that he propose to amend an amendment 
inserted as in Committee of the Whole and agreed to by the Senate. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I raise the point of order on it, then. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Then I move to insert the words after wire.” 

Mr. PLUMB. Let the amendment be reported. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The Senator may put additional words in any- 
where he likes if he gets a majority to sustain him. 

Mr. ALDRICH. DoI understand the Chair to say that I can not 
move to insert additional words? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is no question about the right 
of the Senator to propose an amendment to the text of the bill. 


Mr. ALDRICH. That is what I do propose. I propose to add words 
to something that has been put in. . 
Mr. COCKRELL. That can not be done. I raise the point of order 


on that. I do hope the Senator from Rhode Island will let us have a 
vote and not delay action on this question. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Iam very desirous to havea vote upon this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. COCKRELL. We have gone overall this and adopted it. Let 
it stand. 

Mr. PLUMB. I call for the reading of the amendment. - 

Mr. ALDRICH. Iam waiting for the decision of the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair rules that the amendment 
is not in order. 

Mr. ALDRICH. My amendment as originally offered was to insert 
the words Bessemer-steel barbed ” after except.“ Does the Chair 
rule that not in order? I am not clear about the Chair’s ruling. 

Mr. PLUMB. Let the Secretary report the amendment. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. After the word except“ it is proposed 
to insert ‘‘ Bessemer-steel barbed,” so as to read except Bessemer-steel 
barbed fence-wire.”’ 4 

Mr. PLUMB. Will the Secretary state where the word “ except“ 
occurs? 

The ACTING SECRETARY. In line 794, page 36. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Read the connection. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

That on all of the kinds of iron or steel, or articles or manufactures of iron or 
steel, hereinbefore in this act enumerated, except Bessemer-steel barbed fence- 
wire, when galvanized or coated with any metal or alloy, or mixture of metals, 
by any process whatsoever, &. 

Mr. COCKRELL. This is an amendment to the amendment already 
agreed to. I raise the point of order on it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks the point of order 
is well taken. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Then I will move, after the word“ wire,“ to insert 
the words made of Bessemer steel and barbed;“ so as to read, ex- 
cept fence-wire made of Bessemer steel and barbed.” 

Mr. VOORHEES. Let it be read, so that we can know whether it 
raises the duty or lowers it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be read as now 
modified. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

That on all of the kinds ofiron or steel, or articles or manufactures of iron or 
steel, hereinbefore in this act enumerated, except fence-wire made of Bessemer 
steel and barbed, when galvanized or coated with any metal or alloy, or mix- 
ture of metals, by any process whatever, not including paints, there shall be 
paid (excepting on what are known 9. terne- plates, and 
tagger-tin, &. 

Mr. COCKRELL. We have gone all over that. I thought the Sen- 
ator from Ohio had taken a turn enough at this metal schedule and con- 
sumed valuable time enough. Now, the Senator from Rhode Island is 
repeating the same thing. I raise the point of order that this is an 
amendment to an amendment that was heretofore adopted, and that it 
is not in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks the point of order 
is well taken. It simply modifies an amendment already agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I submitted to one point of order against the rule 
of the Senate. I do not think I can submit to this. I certainly have 
a right to insert words in an amendment already to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator appeal from the 
decision of the Chair? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do, if the Chair decides that the amendment is 
not in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has so decided. The appeal 
is debatable. 

Mr. COCKRELL. If the Senator from Rhode Island decides to con- 
sume the time of the Senate in debating a point of order 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have not said that I intended to debate the point 
of order. I have asked for the decision of the Senate upon it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is, S the decision of 
the Chairstand as the judgment of theSenate? [Putting thequestion.] 
The ayes appear to have it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask for the yeas and nays. Ishouldlike to know 
whether the Senate will vote to insert it. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Shall the decision 
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of the Chair stand as the judgment of the Senate? On which the Sec- 
will call the roll. 

Mr. INGALLS. May I ask to hear a statement of the case, having 
been out of the Chamber for a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, in line 794, after the word “enumerated,” inserted the words 
except fence-wire.’’? It was agreed to in the Senate. After it was 

to as an amendment made in Committee of the Whole the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island proposes to insert before the word when“ and 
after the word wire 

Mr, ALDRICH. A part of the text of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Which is a continuation of theamend- 
ment as in Committee of the Whole, a modification of its meaning. 
The Secretary will report the 1 proposed to be inserted. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. It is proposed to insert, after the word 
„wire, “made of Bessemer steel and barbed;’’ so as to read: 

Except fence-wire made of Bessemer steel and barbed. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair holds that to be a modifi- 
cation of the amendment already agreed to, and therefore holds that it 
is not in order. 

Mr. INGALLS. The Chair is plainly right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Shall the decision 
of the Chair stand as the judgment of the Senate? and the Secretary 
will call the roll. 

The roll having been called, the result was announced—yeas 30, nays 
11; as follows: 


YEAS—20. 
Bayard, Davis of W. Va., Ingalls, Slater, 
Call,’ Geman k lines: von a 
e 

Camden, Gorman, Miller of Cal., Veorhees, 

i Groome, Morgan, alker, 
Coke, Tunno; Wiliams, 
Davis of In., Hawley, Sewell, 

NAYS—I11L. 
Aldri Dawes, $ Rollins, 
Ee Frye, Milerof N. Y., Tabor.” 
Cameron of Wis., Hoar, Morrill, 
ABSENT—35. 
Allison, Garland, Lamar, Platt, 
Barrow, Grover, Lapham, 
Blair, le, MeDill, Saulsbury, 
Brown, pton, MeMillan, Saunders, 
Butler, Hill, McPherson, Sawyer, 
Cameron of Pa., Johnston, Mahone, 
unds, Jonas, ey, Van Wyck, 

Fair, Jones of Florida, Mitchell, indom 
Ferry, Jones of Nevada, Pendleton, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thedecision of the Chairis sustained. 
Mr. ALDRICH. I desire to test the sense of the Senate upon this 
question. After the word when,“ in line 794, I move to insert made 
of Bessemer steel and barbed and;’’ so as to read: 
When made of Bessemer steel and barbed and. 


Mr. COCKRELL. I raise a point of order on that. Let it be reported 
so that we will understand it exactly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Theamendment as now proposed will 
be reported. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. In line 794, after the word when,” it 
is proposed to insert made of Bessemer steel and barbed and;’’ so as 
to read: 

That on all of the kinds of iron or steel, or articles or manufactures of iron or 
steel, hereinbefore in this act enumerated, except fence-wire, when made of 
semer steel and barbed and galvani. or coated with any metal or alloy, &. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I merely desire to test the sense of the Senate on 
this amendment, as I believe I have a right to have the words inserted. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The Senator is persisting in his obstinate obstruc- 
tion of this bill. This has been agreed to in Committee of the Whole; 
it has been agreed to in the Senate; and now the Senator is not satisfied 
with it, and he is determined to amend it and to resort to every pos- 
sible subterfuge to the overriding of the plainest possible rules of the 
Senate and of the procedure here. I think this is remarkably strange. 
I think if the Senator wanted the bill passed he would not pursue such 
a course. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have not occupied one-fifth part as much time as 
the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The Senator has spoken ten words to my one. 

Mr. ALDRICH. In pursuance of my constitutional right, which I 
propose to exercise while I hold a place on this floor, I ask the sense of 
the Senate upon the amendment I propose. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will decide the question of 
order. 

Mr. BAYARD. I should like to know the effect of this amendment 
by the Senator from Rhode Island in connection with the amendment 
which I offered and which was withdrawn at the suggestion of the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN]. Is it intended to affect the man- 
ufacture of what is commercially known as galvanized sheet-iron? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Is not the question of order pending? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair so understands. 


Mr. BAYARD. I should like to ask the Senator from Rhode Island 
whether his amendment is intended to affect the manufacture commer- 
cially known as galvanized sheet-iron? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It was not. It did not go to that extent. 

Mr. BAYARD. I understand it does not refer to that. I desire to 
offer an amendment upon that point. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It merely defines what shall be known as fence- 
wire. It is a definition of fence- wire, to prevent other kinds of wire 

ing im under the general name of ‘* fence-wire.’’ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will di of the question 
of order. The Chair thinks the amendment of the Senator from Rhode 
Island falls within the rule rightly, and the Chair will entertain the 
amendment. 

Mr. PLUMB. It ought to be understood that the effect of this is to 
destroy the entire force of the exception inserted in line 794 aftera long 
struggle, because in the first place it limits it to one kind of wire, wire 
of Bessemer steel. In the next place, it limits it to barbed wire, and 
the barb is an American patent; consequently none of it can be im- 
ported. So that the effect will be, when we come to understand it, 
simply to undo all that has been heretofore done in the struggle to 
bring fence-wire within the lower rate of duty. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. All that is entirely consistent with the ruling of 
the Chair, because nothing is clearer in parliamentary law than that a 
body has a right to make its own work just as inconsistent and out of 
tune as it pleases. The Chair is clearly right in his decision. 

Mr. PLUMB. The Senator from Vermont entirely misunderstood 
me if he thought I was addressing myself to the point of order. I was 
addressing myself to the effect of the amendment. The point of order 
had already been decided by the Chair. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I thought the Senator was referring to the decision 
of the Chair. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is not my intention to change the action of the 
Senate in theslightest degree. Imerely wanted to define ‘‘fence-wire”’ 
in accordance with what I understood to be the desire of the Senate. 
If we leave it in the condition it is now, I am afraid telegraph-wire 
and all kinds of wire will be imported as fence-wire. I want to ex- 
clude fence-wire, and I want to make such a definition of it as shall 
exclude it. All fence-wire is made of Bessemer steel. I am willing 
to leave the word ‘‘barbed’’ out. I will modify my amendment so as 
to say made of Bessemer steel.“ It is all made of Bessemer steel, 
but will exclude iron wire made for telegraphic purposes. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Does not the Senator from Rhode Island know 
that none of the imported wire is barbed? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I modify my amendment by leaving off the words. 
and barbed. I have no desire to the action of the Senate, 
but merely to define what shall be“ fence-wire.“ ° 

The See G OFFICER. The amendment will be reported as. 
modified. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. After the word when,“ in line 794, it is 
proposed to insert made of Bessemer steel;’’ so as to read: 

That on all of the kinds of iron or steel, or articles or manufactures of iron or 
steel, hereinbefore in this act enumerated, except fence-wire, when made of Bes- 
semer steel and galvanized or coated with any metal or alloy, &c. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I think as the paragraph now stands it will be 
extremely difficult for any man who wishes to build a fence to get any 
wire in under it, because there is no wire made that is fence-wire only. 
It is all simply the wire of commerce used for a thousand purposes. 
The amendment of the Senator from Rhode Island will go far to help- 
the men who wish to get cheap wire for their fences in without the pay- 
ment of the duty imposed upon the other classes of wire. It is in favor 
of the people who wish to get wire to make fence, because I am confi- 
dent that under the ge as it now stands the customs authorities 
and the law authorities will hold that the wire of commerce, whether 
for fence or telegraph purposes or for a clothes-line or for belting or 
whatever it may be, is simply the wire of commerce capable of being 
used for all sorts of purposes. As it now stands I do not believe it is 
any advantage to the fence men at all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreein 
amendment of the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH]. 

The amendment was rejected, there being on a division—ayes 17, 
noes 26. 

Mr. HOAR. In line 631 I move tostrike out the words “and one- 
half” before cents;“ so as to read: 

Polished, planished, or glanced sheet-iron or sheet-steel, by whatever name 
designated, 2 cents per pound. 

The amendment proposes to reduce the duty on what is known as 
Russia sheet-iron one-half of a cent a pound. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on-agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar]. 

Mr. HOAR. I suggested this amendment when the bill was up be- 
fore, but I was met by the entire Finance Committee, and especially the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECK], and I think the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. BAYARD] also addressed the Senate, by the statement 
that the duty on Russia sheet-iron as fixed by the bill was about 32 per 
cent., and that that was a moderate duty in proportion to other simi- 
lar duties, according to the principle of the action upon which those- 
Senators went of a duty for revenue on all imports. 
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I insisted upon the authority of a very intimate personal friend of 
mine, for whose accuracy I was willing to vouch, that the duty the 
committee had got was over 50 per cent., and that the committee were 
misled by the fact that the Treasury statistics which accompany this 
bill and on which we have relied put the Russia rouble at 65 cents, 
whereas the Russia rouble was depreciated paper currency, being worth, 
as this gentleman certified, giving me the certificate of his own busi- 
ness company, being the Russian consul and a Russian importer, about 
45 cents. But the Committee on Finance said very properly that they 
were not willing to accept against the certificate of the Treasury De- 
partment the statement of this unofficial gentleman so far as this ques- 
tion was concerned, whoever might vouch for him. Accordingly I 
abandoned my motion. But I went to the Treasury Department and 
the Treasury had a thorough investigation made and I have now the 
certificate of the Treasury showing that I was entirely right. 

I wish to read two letters from Mr. French, and one from Mr. Elliott, 
the Statistician of the . There is a slight inaccuracy in the 
certificate of the consul, but on making further inquiry, Mr. French 
informs me that the consul’s certificate is right. I will read the first 
and second letter of Mr. French and then Mr. Elliott’s: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., February 8, 1883. 

Stn: The calculation in the letter of the Russian consul on 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of January 27,1883, appears not to be quite correct, and the 
e 8 8 et Soe Fey ae pounds at G. Se. per rouble, equals $2.53 
per thirty-six pounds, or 7.080. per pound. At gc. a pound this duty would be 42.6 

valorem, 

the duty is few invoices are accom: ed b 
consular 9 Dor the serdar therouble. Its 5 


isi and therefore the actual duty paid is about 42.6 cent. 
ve failed to receive any sat 3 from the customs officers at 
K. 
The ‘above is the a of what we have been able to learn. 
ery respectf 
ti 5 H. F. FRENCH, Acting Secretary. 

P. S. The proclaimed value of the silver rouble is now G. Sc. and its actual 

value about 50 cents. 


Hon. G. F. Hoar, United States Senate, 
Now I come to Mr. French's second communication, dated the next 


day: 
7 TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Washington, D. C., February 9, 1883. 


To Senator Hoar: 
The actuary, Mr. Elliott, says the computation of the consul in Recorp of 


January 27 is correct on the data assum: 
II. F. FRENCH, Acting Secretary. 


Then here is the statement handed me by Mr. Elliott, the actuary 
himself, who called on me: 


RUSSIAN CREDIT-ROUBLE. 


At commencement of 1879: At London, United States equivalent, 48.100. 
At commencement of 1880: At London, United States equivalent, 51.07¢. 
August, 1882: At London (equivalent), 47. to 48.0360. Exchange on London 


(equivalent), 48.670. to 48.920. 
anuary, 23 and 25, : At London, United States equivalent, 48.300. to 46. 780. 


Exchange on London, 48.080. 
Act consular certificate in office of Fourth Auditor, Treasury De 


dated St. Petersburg, 19th August, 1882: Russian“ paper rouble” given in = 
change for United States gold coin at the rate 1 rouble for 48.38¢. 

So taking the proclaimed value of the article at 65, the committee 
have got this duty higher than they meant to themselves as 65 is in pro- 
portion to 47.40. In other wo: they have got a duty of over 42 per 
cent. thinking they had a duty of about 32 per cent. They have got a 
duty of about 25 per cent. higher than they meant. My motion is to 
reduce it one-fifth, or 20 per cent.; to strike out the ‘‘ one-half’? where 
the duty is fixed at 2} cents a pound, which leaves it at 2 cents per pound, 
which is a duty of about 35 per cent., or 3 per cent. higher than the 
committee intended to make it. 

I will hand these statements to the Secretary, and if any member of 
the Finance Committee who objected to the amendment before, the 
Senator from Kentucky or the Senator from Delaware, would like to 
look at the calculations before they act upon it, I will let the motion 
stand until a later hour, or until the morning if we do not finish the bill 
to-night. I have no desire to press this unless I can satisfy the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I do not know but that the Sen- 
ate will be disposed to do in this case what it has done in very many 
other cases affecting the interests of my State. I have given some at- 
tention to this question, andin my ju ent the rate proposed in the 
bill is fully as low as it ought to be and is nota sufficient protection to 
that industry. Why it is that the Senator from Massachusetts appears 
so anxious to attack this industry I can not understand, unless it be 
from motives which must control the action of certain Senators on this 
side of the Chamber, as it appears to me, in reducing tariff rates to so 
great an extent as utterly to destroy many of the leading industries of 
this country. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator will permit me, if he desires to know 
my motive, it is that thisis anarticle which never has been made, which 
is not now made, and never will be made in this country. There is a 
cheap imitation which will pass muster (the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. MoRRILL] exhibited it the other day) for the time being, but when 
exposed to our climate, especially where there is any salt air, as on 
steamboats or vessels, is destroyed very quickly. J 
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The secret of making Russia sheet-iron is not known. It is made in. 
a limited quantity here. Although parties have been trying to make 
it for over twenty years under this high duty, there is but one concern. 
in this country that makes it now. It is a concern in two places, in 
Pittsburgh and in Philadelphia, with the same name and the same 
agent. It is a very great necessity for a great many classes of buyers 
in my State. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I think I have a sufficient knowledge of the facts 
to justify me in respectfully denying what the Senator from Massachu- 
setts says as a matter of fact. I say that the American producers of 
planished iron are to-day producing just as good iron as ever has been 
made or can be made in Russia or elsewhere. The use of this iron for 
the different purposes to which it is applied in this country ought to 
demonstrate that fact to the satisfaction of any American citizen at least. 
A very much larger proportion of this iron is used in this country and 
manu in this country than is obtained by importation from 
abroad. It is very largely used as covers for locomotives, and I am told 
that locomotives made in the city of Philadelphia are covered with this 
iron and sent to Russia, the country from which the Senator claims that 
this superior article isimported. I submit that even if the figures pre- 
sented by the Senator are correct, the production is not so t, it be- 
ing a peculiar industry requiring very great skill, requiring in this cour- 
try the payment of very high wages as compared with those in Russia— 
more than twice as much; I think three times as much. I have before 
me a statement of the wages in Russia, and I find they run from 33 to 56 
cents a day. 

It is true that there are but two establishments in this country; one 
of them is in Philadelphia and one in Pittsburgh. It may be true that 
no other concerns have yet en in that industry, and I presume 
none will if the Congress of the United States sees fit to reduce the 
present duty which, even if it be 42 per cent. as is claimed, is not too 
much to protect it properly. 

I have in my possession, but have mislaid it in some way or other, 
a circular from a very prominent concern in Boston in which they state- 
explicitly that the American iron is the equal of Russia iron, and that 
they sell it in the markets as easily as the Russian. I have here sam- 
ples of this iron. If any Senator desires to look at them and compare 
the two productions, he may possibly form his judgment from an in- 
spection of them. Here is one kind produced in this country, and there 
is the other. ` 

Mr. HOAR. They have not been used. 

Mr. MITCHELL. But the American stands the wear and tear of 
storms as well as the Russian. 

Mr. HOAR. That is not my information. 

Mr. MITCHELL, It appears to be at least the judgment of a very 
large number of people in the business who require this kind 
of iron in this country. I presume the Senator may deny the state- 
ment I made, that a larger proportion of American manufactured iron 
is used in this country than that which comes from abroad. 

I have said all I desire to say. I trust the Senate will not agree to 
the amendment. 

Mr. HOAR. The whole matter is this: The Finance Committee 
and the Tariff Commission meant to impose a duty on this article of 32 
percent. They madea mistake, and have got it nearly 45 per cent.— 
over 42 percent. I have shown conclusively the error by the circular of 
the Treasury Department itself. My amendment does not reduce it 
quite to the point where the committee meant to fix it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar]. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I ask for the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ALLISON (when his name was 5 Iam paired with the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. HAMPTON 


Mr. EDMUNDS (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. GARLAND]. 
Mr. MITCHELL (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 


Senator from Virginia [Mr. JOHNSTON]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. WALKER. The Senator from Texas [Mr. MAXEY] is paired 
with the Senator from Colorado [Mr. HILL]. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] and 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. INGALLS] are paired, but as the Senator 
e Indiana would have voted yea, the Senator from Kansas has 
voted. z 

Mr. GORMAN. The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Jon As] is paired 
with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. McPHERSON]. 


Mr. GROOME. I am paired with the Senator from New York [Mr. 
MILLER]. 
The result was announced—yeas 22, nays 17; as follows: 
YEAS—22, 
Beck, Dawes, Kellogg, Tabor, 
a George, Lal of Cal., Aa 
A arris, organ, er, 
Cockrell, Hoar, Plumb, Williams. 
Coke, Ingalls, Rollins, 
Davis of III., Jackson, Slater, 
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NAYS—17. 
Aldrich, Conger, Harrison, Sewell, 
Anthony, Davis of W. Va., Hawley, _ Windom. 
Bayard, Farley, so of Nevada, 

en, 
Cameron of Wis., Gorman, Morrill, 
ABSENT—37. 
Allison, Grover, MeDill, Saulsb 
9 Hale, McPherson, seme mat 2 
Brown, Hampton, Mahone, Sawyer, 
Butler, Hill, Maxey, Sherman, 
Cameron of Pa., Johnston, Miller of N. Y., Vance, 
un Jonas, Mitchell, Van Wyck, 
Fair, Jones of Florida, Pendleton, Voorhees. 
Ferry, Lamar, Platt, 
Garland, Lapham, » 
Groome, Logan, Ransom, 
So the amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. SEWELL. Inline 467 the Senate refused to concur in theamend- 
ment made as in Committee of the Whole making the tariff on glass 
bottles 13 cents a pound. As this is an article on which I should like 
to have a specific seve instead of an ad valorem, I move to amend b 
striking out ‘‘30 per cent. ad valorem,” in line 467, and inserting “‘1 
cents per pound; so as to read: : 

Green and colored glass bottles, vials, d johns, and carboys (covered or un- 
covered), pickle or preserve jars, and other p molded, or pressed green and 
colored 8 out, engraved, or pa nted, and not specially enumerated 
or provided for in this act, 1} cents per pound. 


The PRESIDENT pro vig The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. SEWELL. I will state that the vote on this question was a tie 
before on 1} cents and I trust the Senate will now agree to 1} cents. 

Mr. COCKRELL. It has been stated here, it is not printed in the 
RECORD and I do not know how the bill has been printed, that this 
amendment was agreed to as in Committee of the Whole. I should like 
to inquire as to that. 

Mr. SEWELL. The amendment fixing 14 cents a pound was agreed 
to in Committee of the Whole and disagreed to by the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It was a tie vote upon 1} cents so 
that the text of the bill remains as it was. The amendment made as 
in Committee of the Whole was not concurred in by the Senate. 

Mr. COCKRELL. As this is renewing in the Senate an amendment 
which was made as in Committee of the Whole and not agreed to in the 
Senate, I raise the point of order on it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is fixinga different rate, 1} cents. 

Mr. HARRIS. I do not think the point of order made by my friend 
from Missouri is well taken. 

Mr. COCKRELL. If the Senator from Tennessee will wait a mo- 
ment he will see that I make no point of order if the Senator from New 
Jersey offers his amendment at 1} cents. I thought he offered it at 14 
cents. è 

Mr. HARRIS. I understand tke facts as the Senator now states 
them. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I will inquire of the Senator from 
New Jersey what ad valorem a duty of 1} cents a pound is equivalent 
to? $ 

Mr. SEWELL. I should think it would be equivalent to about 30 
per cent. The present law is 35 per cent. This measure takes off the 
charges on the packages, and the rate is reduced in the bill to 30 per 

t. 


cen 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. If it is equivalent to 30 per cent., 
what is the object of changing it? 

Mr. SEWELL. Because we want a specific duty to avoid underval- 
uation. That is the cause really. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. We have heard a great deal about 
that. I am informed that 1} cents a pound would be equivalent to a 
much larger ad valorem duty than 30 per cent. 

Mr. BECK. It is equal to 100 per cent., and it was so stated by the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE] the other day. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. That is the objection I have to it. 

Mr. SEWELL. I do not wish to go over this question and I do not 
wish to raise any debate. The statement of the manufacturers is en- 
tirely different; 14 cents is one-third of the value of the product here. 

The PRESIDENT pre tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. SEWELL. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GROOME (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from New York [Mr. MILLER]. Otherwise I should vote 

nay.” 

Mr. GORMAN (when Mr. MCPHERSON’s name was called). I was 
requested to announce the pair of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
MCPHERSON] with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Jonas]. The 
Senator from New Jersey would vote ‘‘yea.”’ 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] is 
paired with the Senator from Kansas [Mr. INGALLS]. 


Mr. MORGAN. The Senator from New York [Mr. LAPHAM] is 
paired with the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. RANSOM]. 

nT HALE. Iam paired with the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PENDLE- 
TON]. 


The result was announced—yeas 22, nays 18; as follows: 
YEAS—22, 
Aldrich, Edmunds, ean Plumb, 
Anthony, M 1, Rollins, 
Beck. n McMillan. Sewell, 
Camden; Hawley, Miller of Gal., Windom, 
Conger, Hoar, Morrill, 
Dawes, Kellogg, P 
NAYS—18. 
Bayard, Davis of Ill., Harris, Vest, 
Davis of W. Va., Ingalls, Walker, 
8 of Wis., Farley, Soans Williams. 
8 rman; Slater, 
ABSENT—36. 
Allison, Groome, Lamar, Ransom, 
Barrow, Grover, Lapham, Saulsbury, 
Blair, g n 
Brown, Hampton, Mahone, Sawyer, 
Butler, Hill, Maxey, n, 
Cameron of Pa., Johnston, Miller of N. X., ‘Tabor, 
5 Jonas, Mitchell, Vance, 
Ferry, Jones of Florida, Pendleton, Van Wyck, 
Garland, Jones of Nevada, Pugh, Voorhees, 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BECK. I move to reconsider the vote just taken; and i 
that I move that the Senate do now adjourn. I do not want to 
taxation when those who do not wish to increase it are absent, and we 
have got hardly a quorum of unpaired Senators. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Will the tor from Kentucky withdraw the 
motion for an instant? 

Mr. BECK. Certainly. 

AMENDMENT TO A BILL. 


Mr. ANTHONY submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 7482) making appropriations for the legisla- 
tive, executive, judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1884, and for other purposes; which was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the House had signed the fol- 
lowing enrolled bill and joint resolution; and they were thereupon signed 
by the President pro tempore: 

A bill (S. 2264) to authorize the construction of certain bridges and 
to establish them as post-roads; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 337) to provide for admission free of duty 
of articles intended for a special exhibition of machinery, tools, imple- 
panan Aou for the generation and application of electricity, 


ments, ap 
to be held at Philadelphia by the Franklin Institnte. 
ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. President, it is now nearly 2 o’clock in the 
morning. I am the father of the Senate, and you, sir, are the boss of it. 
Our boys have behaved pretty well to-day, and I propose that we give 
them a bit of a holiday. I move that when the Renin adjourn it be 
to meet at 12 o’clock on Tuesday; orif the Senator from Kentucky will 
withdraw the motion I will move that the Senate now adjourn until 
12 o’clock on Tuesday. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
accept the motion of the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. BECK. I accept anything. I merely want to get away from 
here to-night. ` 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is moved that the Senate adjourn 
until 12 o’clock Tuesday. 


The motion was agreed to; and (at 1 o’clock and 50 minutes a. m. 
Tuesday morning) the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
MONDAY, February 19, 1883. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. F. 
D. POWER. 

The Journal of Saturday last was read and approved. 

SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. HISCOCK, from the Committee on Appropriations, reported a 
bill (H. R. 7595) making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of 
the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, and for other 
purposes; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and with the ac- 
companying re ordered to be printed. 

Mr. McM IN. I desire to reserve all points of order on the bill. 


The SPEAKER. They will be reserved. 


1883. 


Mr. HISCOCK. I give notice that I shall ask the House to con- 
sider this bill to-morrow. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. I ask consent to have printed in 
the RECORD an amendment to the sundry civil appropriation bill which 
has been recommended by the Committee on Naval Affairs, and to give 
notice that when the sundry civil bill shall have been taken up for 
consideration I will move it as an amendment to that bill. 

There was no objection; and it was so ordered. 

The proposed amendment of the Committee on Naval Affairs to the 
sundry civil bill is as follows: 


That the Secretary of the Navy shall cause to be laid out in hyped cers lots 
for building and commercial purposes with convenient streets, avenues, and 
wharves in substantial accord with the recommendations and re; rop 8 and 

submitted by Commodore John II. Upshur, all that land in the Wallabout Bay, 
in the State of New York, included within the present limits of the Brooklyn 
navy-yard and the Uni ted States naval hospital grounds which is bounded 
ares! Pape chee bout thi h d beginnin; 

con about thirty-three and one-quarter acres, 
the northwest corner of Washington and Flushing 3 thence — 
along the line of 8 avenue $8 feet; thence norther! iy along a poe pen 
allel to the line of Washington avenue to the north line of the 8 
United States, being abo ut 1,900 feet; thence easterly alon; ê prop- 
erty of the United tes to Washington avenue, being al oa 940 feet; thence 
along the line of Washington avenue to the point ‘of beginning. 

Parcel B. containing about twenty-fouranda half acres, beginning atthe north- 
east corner of W. and Flushing avenues; thence northerly along the 
line of Washington avenue to the northerly line of the na property of ef d. the United 
States fronting on Kent-avenue basin; thence easter! Saepe 
erty of the United States parallel with Kent-avenue — 3 the easterly 1 f 
Hewes street extended ; thence southwesterly along the easter! 9 — of Hewes 
street extended about one hundred and fifty feet; thence westerly on a line par- 
allel to the course of Flushing avenue west of Ryerson street toa point five hun- 
dred and twenty feet from Washington avenue; thence southerly to Flushing 
avenue, seven hundred feet; thence westerly along the line of Flushing avenue, 


five hundred and ry feet, to the place of beginning. 

Andthe ewes hong hemes 1 cause the said lots, when so laid out as aforesaid, to be 
e e by three 3 of experience and com’ t knowledge, to ‘be se- 
lected b; said appraisal he shall advert the same for sale at pub- 


lie auction, 3 — oe manner as he may deem for the best interests of the Govern- 
ment, either at one sale or at several different sales, at not less than the appraised 
value of each, subject to such reservations and limitations as to use as he may 
deem best; and he is hereby authorized and empowered to make and execute, 
in the name of the United States, deeds of such lots to the purchasers, upon the 
payment of the purchase-money in full; and at such sale or sales he may give 
to the purchasers of any single lot the election to take at the same price pe 
square foot any number of unsold lots within the same block or square. A: 
deducting the cost of all surveys, plans, appraisal, advertisements, and sale he 
shall pay or cause to baal sag into the Treasury of the United States the pro- 
ceeds of said sale: Provided, That the city of Brooklyn may purchase, at not 
less than the appraised value thereof, so much of the 9 end of 
hereinbefore described, as said city may desire for market purposes, the south- 
erly line of said pxrchase to extend from Washington avenue westerly to the 
westerly line of said parcel, and in a line parallel to Flushing avenue. 


ELECTION CONTEST—COOK YS. CUTTS. 


Mr. BELTZHOOVER, from the Committee on Elections, submitted 
u report in the contested-election case of Cook rs. Cutts, sixth Congres- 
sional district of lowa, accompanied by the following resolutions: 


Resolved, That M. E. Cutts was not elected as a Representative from the sixth 
Congressional district of Iowa, and is not entitled to a seat on the floor of this 
ouse. 


Resolved, That John C. Cook was duly elected as a Representative from the 
sixth district of Iowa, and is entitled ton a seat on the floor of this House. 
Mr. MILLER. The minority of the Committee on Elections ask 
leave to submit their views to be printed with the report of the ma- 
jority. 
The SPEAKER. Permission will be ted. 
The report was ordered to be printed, and laid over ſor the present. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. UPSON. I call for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. Theregular order being called for, this being Mon- 
day, the first business in order is the call of States and Territories for 
the introduction of bills and joint resolutions, also resolutions calling 
for executive information for reference and printing to their appropriate 
committees. Under this call resolutions and memorials of State and 
Territorial Legislatures are in order for reference to their appropriate com- 
mittees. 2 

FRANK M. SANFORD. 

Mr. WHEELER introduced a bill (H. R. 7596) for the relief of Frank 
M. Sanford; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


COLORADO MINING AND INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION. 

Mr. BELFORD introduced a bill (H. R. 7597) to admit free of duty 
-articles intended for the national mining and industrial exposition to 
be held at Denver, in the State of Colarada; during the year 1883; which 
‘was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and ordered to be printed. 


JOHN F. TUTTLE. 


Mr. BERRY jntroduced a bill (H. R. 7598) granting a pension to 
John F. Tuttle; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


ARREARS OF PENSIONS. 
Mr. PEIRCE presented a joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
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State of Indiana in favor of extending the time for filing claims for ar- 
rears of pension; Which was referred to the Select Committee on the Pay- 
ment of Pensions, Bounty, and Back Pay. 

At the conclusion of the call of States, Mr. PEIRCE asked and ob- 
tained consent to have the resolution printed in the RECORD. 

The resolution is as follows: 


Whereas the act of Congress viding for the payment of arrearsof pension 
a by limitation before meee enti titled to — ust claims Sorou had 
led themselves of its —— and 
bg armel worthy and deserving soldiers have been thereby deprived of 
the benefits to which — A are entitled: Therefore, 
coe the senate (the house es therein), That our Senators in Con- 
poste and our Representatives requested to favor the passage of a 
giving reasonable time for disabled okila or their representatives to file 
in the proper Department their claims for relief under said act. 
THOMAS HANNA, 
A. J. 


REDUCTION OF REVENUE. 


Mr. ANDERSON introduced a bill (H. R. 7599) to reduce the revenue 
upon all importations into the United States; which was read a first and 
second time. 

The question was upon referring the bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I ask that the bill be read. 

The SPEAKER. The reading of the bill on this call will not take 
it into the RECORD. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Very well; let it be read for the information of 
the House. 

The bill was read at length, referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and ordered to be printed. 


D. S. CAGE. 


Mr. ELLIS introduced a bill (H. R. 7600) for the relief of D. S. Cage 
and other citizens of Louisiana; which was read a fist and second time, 
referred to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


NAVIGATION OF MINNESOTA RIVER. 


Mr. STRAIT presented a memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
Minnesota, praying that Big Stone Lake and the Bois de Sioux River be 
embraced in the reservoir system, so that the excess of water may be 
so utilized as to render the Minnesota River navigable; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 


SANDWICH ISLAND SUGAR. 


Mr. BELMONT submitted the following resolution; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed to transmit to the 
House all correspondence between officers of the 2 ent or be- 
tween — partment respecting the person or persons, ai or decisions 
et N > 6 execution of so anes of the Hawaiian treaty of 

an 


A Se senigis of 1876to po toate the same, as relates to Sandwich Island sugar. 
CATHARINE SMITH. 
Mr. SCOVILLE introduced a bill (H. R. 7601) for the relief of Cath- 
arine Smith; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SURPLUS IN THE TREASURY. _ 


Mr. SKINNER introduced a joint resolution (H. Res. 351) providing 
for an equitable distribution of surplus money in the United States 
Treasury among the several States for maintenance of schools and pay- 
ment of debts; which was read a first and second time. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks this resolution should be referred 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. : 

Mr. SKINNER. No; it relates to the reduction of the revenue and 
I ask that it be referred to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

The SPEAKER. It relates to an expenditure of the revenue for 
the maintenance of schools, &c., and the Chair thinks it should go to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. SKINNER. Very well. 

The joint resolution was accordingly referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor, and ordered to be printed. 


PERSECUTION OF JEWS IN RUSSIA. 


Nr. COX, of New York, submitted the following resolution; which 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States, if not incompatible with the 
public communicate to this House all the correspondence in relation to 
the treatment of Jews in Russia which has taken place since the last communi- 


cation on that sub; — — this 3 between the Government of the United 
States und that of 


REPORTS FROM REVENUE-CUTTERS. 


Mr. COX, of New York, also submitted the following resolution; 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce: 


Taolat oy Oa House of Representatives, That the Secretary of the Treasury be 
requested to furnish, as soon as convenient, to the Speaker of this House all doc- 
— in the of his Department containing o ns on glacia- 


possession o! 
tion, birds, natural history, and the medical notes made upon cruises of revenue- 
cutters in the year 1881. 
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MILITARY ACADEMY CADETS. 
Mr. McCOOK submitted the following resolution; which was referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of War is hereby directed to inform this House of 
the number of vacancies that have existed at the United States Military Academy 


each r during the five years last past preceding July 1, the number of 
candidates appointed to fill such vacancies, the number admi to the corps of 
cadets, spe sae of cadets graduated each year, and the number of cadets found 
deficien' 


ELLEN HORGAN. 


Mr. ROBINSON, of New York, introduced a bill (H. R. 7602) for the 
relief of Mrs. Ellen Horgan; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

SMUGGLING BY NAVAL OFFICERS. 

Mr. FLOWER submitted the following resolution; which was re- 

ferred to the Committee on Ways and Means : 


1 That the Secretary of the Treasury be requested to inform this House 
whether there have been rej by the . any attempts tosmug- 
gle goods by officers of the Navy or to defraud the Government of any duties 
upon imported goods within the last ten years; and, if so, the number of such 
instances. 


LAWS OF UNITED STATES FOR TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. VAN HORN introduced a joint resolution (H. Res. 352) to pro- 
vide for an increased supply of the laws of the United States for the 
Treasury Department and its officers; which was read a first and sec- 
ond time, referred to the Committee on Printing, and ordered to be 
printed. , 

PRINTING REPORT OF CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER. 

Mr. VAN HORN introduced a joint resolution (H. Res. 353) author- 
izing the printing and binding of additional copies of the report of the 
Chief Signal Officer; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Printing, and ordered to be printed. 

JOHN H. POYNTER. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Missouri, introduced a bill (H. R. 7603) for the 
relief of John H. Poynter; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

i FRANCIS A. BAIRD. 


Mr. YOUNG submitted the following resolution; which was referred 
to the Committee on Accounts: 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House be, and he is hereby, directed to pay to 
Francis A. Baird, out of the conti t fund of the House, a sum equal to the 
difference between the compensation received by him as laborer and that of 
electrician, from the 24th day of February, 1882, to the 24th day of February, 1883. 

LEGAL REPRESENTATIVES OF ALEXANDER H. BROWN. 

Mr. MoCLURE (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 7604) for the 
relief of the legal representatives of Alexander H. Brown, deceased; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
War Claims, and ordered to be printed. : 


INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 


Mr. BUTTERWORTH presented the following joint resolution of 
the Legislature of the State of Ohio, memorializing Co relative to 
increase of pensions in certain cases; which was referred to the Select 
Committee onthe Payment of Pensions, Bounty, and Back Pay, and, by 
consent subsequently obtained, ordered to be printed in the RECORD: 
Joint resolution memorializing Congress relative to increase of pensions in cer- 

tain cases, 

Whereas there is now pending in the United States Senate a bill known as 


House bill No. 1410, designed to increase the pensions of soldiers having lost in 
the line of duty onearm, one hand, one leg, oronefoot, as amended: Therefore, 


Beitresolved by the General Assembly of the of Ohio, That we fully approve the 
contents of said bill and fecommend its yy Congress at an early date as 
amended oga committee; and a copy of this resolution be by the governor 
forwarded to the members of the House and Senate in Congress from Ohio. 

f tho Hi i J. HODGE, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
R. A. HORR, 


President pro tempore of the Senate. 
Adopted February 1, 1883, 
DAVID C. VOSBINDER. 

Mr. GEDDES introduced a bill (H. R. 7605) granting an increase of 
pension to David C. Vosbinder; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

DONATION OF CONDEMNED CANNON. , 


Mr. GEDDES also introduced a bill (H. R. 7606) granting two con- 
demned cannon to Hughs Post, Nashville, Ohio; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and 
ordered to be printed. 

JOHN E. WAREHAM. 

Mr. GEDDES also introduced a bill (H. R. 7607) granting a pension 
to John E. Wareham; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

DAMAGES TO NAVAL VESSELS. 

Mr. BEACH submitted the following resolution; which was referred 

to the Committee on Naval Affairs: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be instructed to report to this House 
the number of vessels belonging to the Navy which have ts materially dam- 
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aged at sea, or have collided with other vessels, or have been run d in 
port or elsewhere in each year coe es last ten years, together with a state- 
ment of the number of naval vessels in commission foreach year of such period. 


CHIEF ENGINEER MELVILLE. 


Mr. WARD introduced a joint resolution (H. Res. 354) tendering the 
thanks of Congress to and conferring additional rank on Chief Engineer 
George W. Melville, United States Navy, and for other purposes; which 
was re ai to the Committee on Naval Affairs, and ordered to be 
printed. 

BRIDGES ACROSS THE GREAT KANAWHA. 

Mr. O’NEILL introduced a bill (H. R. 7608) to authorize the con- 
struction of bridges across the Great Kanawha River, and to prescribe 
the dimensions of the same; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 

SIDNEY KEMPTON. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER introduced a bill (H. R. 7609) granting a pen- 
sion to Sidney Kempton; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


JOHN KUNKEL 


Mr. BELTZHOOVER also introduced a bill (H. R. 7610) for the re- 
lief of John Kunkel; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF SECRETARY OF WAR AND GENERAL HAZEN. 


Mr. BELTZHOOVER alsosubmitted the following resolution; which 
was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be . — if not incompatible with the 
public interests, to communicate to the House correspondence which 
possa between him, the said Secretary of War, and General William B. Hazen, 
Chief Signal Officer, during the month of February, 1883, 


ADJUSTMENT OF SALARIES OF POSTMASTERS. 


Mr. BINGHAM introduced a bill (H. R. 7611) to adjust the salaries 
of ; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, and ordered to be printed. 


PRETENDED POST-OFFICES. 


Mr. BINGHAM also introduced a bill (H. R. 7612) to amend section 
3829 of the Revised Statutes; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, and or- 
dered to be printed. 


FEDERAL AID FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Mr. RICHARDSON, of South Carolina, submitted a concurrent reso- 
lution of the Legislature of the State of South Carolina relative to Fed- 
eral aid for public schools; which was referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

The resolution was subsequently ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
and is as follows: 

Concurrent resolution relative to Federal aid for public schools, passed by the 


General Assembly of South Carolina at the regular session commencing No- 
vember 28, 1882. 


Whereas it is the desire of the people of the State of South Carolina to pro- 
mote the education of all people who inhabit her territory, which desire is evi- 
denced by the fact that those who now administer the affairs of the State have 
amended the constitution so that an annual tax of 2 mills upon the taxable 
property and a poll-tax of $l per head is levied for the support of the public 
schools, which are opened to all classes; and 

Whereas it is 8 desired that the public schools of the State may be ren- 
dered productive of still greater good to those classes who can not be educated 
without aid: Therefore, 

Be it resolved by the senate of the State of South Carolina (the house of representatives 
concurring), That our Senatorsand Representatives in the Congress of the United 
States be, and they are hereby, urged to use all of their endeavors to obtain Fed- 
eral aid for the promotion of the public schools of this and our sister States, ac- 
cording to the ratio of illiteracy existing in the States, 

Resolved fui That the clerks of the senate and house of representatives do 
furnish copies of this resolution to our Senators and Representatives in Congress 
for presentation to said body. 

T. STOBO FARROW, 


Clerk of the Senate. 
JOHN T. SLOAN, 
Clerk House of Representatives. 
ELI B. PARKER. 

Mr. JOYCE introduced a bill (H. R. 7613) granting a pension to 
Eli B. Parker; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

THOMAS HEATH. 

Mr. DEZENDORF introduced a bill (H. R. 7614) for the payment of 
bounty to Thomas Heath; which,was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Select Committee on the Payment of Pensions, Bounty, and 
Back Pay, and ordered to be printed. 

JAMES FOREDICE, 

Mr. WILSON introduced a bill (H. R. 7615) to remove the charge of 
desertion from the military record of James Foredice; "which was read a 
first and second time, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and 
ordered to be printed. 

JACOB D. GEHO. 


Mr. WILSON also introduced a bill (H. R. 7616) granting a pension 
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to Jacob D. Geho; which was read a first and second time, referred to The resolution was subsequently ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 
IRA J. J. TURNEY. 
Mr. GUENTHER introduced a bill ER 7617) granting a pension 


to Ira J. J. Turney; which was read a and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed, 


NATURALIZATION. 

Mr. DEUSTER introduced a bill (H. R. 7618) to amend section 2172 
of the Revised Statutes, in relation to naturalization; which was read a 
first and second time, referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, and 
ordered to be printed. 

E. BROGLIN. 

Mr. HOUK introduced a bill (H. R. 7619) for the relief of E. Brog- 
lin; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed. 

= WILLIAM d. SMITH. 

Mr. PEELLE introduced a bill (H. R. 7620) granting an increase of 
pension to William G. Smith; which was read a first and second time, 
referred tothe Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

SCHOOL AFFAIRS IN THE TERRITORIES. 


Mr. SHERWIN (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 7621) to pro- 
vide for the appointment and support of officers charged with the 
supervision of school affairs in the Territories of the United States, ex- 
cepting the Indian Territory and the Territory of Alaska; which was read 
a and second time, referred to the Committee on Education and 
Labor, and ordered to be printed. : 

MINERVA A. ROSS. 


Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois, introduced a bill (H. R. 7622) grant- 
ing a pension to Minerva A. Ross; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
printed. 

LOUISVILLE SOUTHERN EXPOSITION. 

Mr. WILLIS introduced a bill 5 R. 7623) relative to the Southern 
exposition to be held in the city of Lonisville, State of Kentucky, in the 
year 1883; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, and ordered to be printed. 

SAINT VINCENT A PORT OF ENTRY. 

Mr. DUNNELL presented memorial of the Legislature of Maine, ask- 
ing that Saint Vincent be made a port of entry. It was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

CUTHBERT WHITE. 

Mr. BERRY introduced a bill (H. R. 7624) for the relief of Cuthbert 
White; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

UNEARNED LAND GRANTS. 

Mr. BERRY also presented a joint resolution of the California Leg- 
islature, asking that all unearned land grants to railroads be restored 
to the public dnain which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Subsequently the joint resolution was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, and is as follows: 

Assembly concurrent resolution No. 13. 
Passed the assembly January 23, A. D. 1883. 


M. C. HALEY, 
Clerk of the Assembly. 
EDWIN F. SMITH, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
This resolution was received by the governor this 8th day of February, A. D. 
1883. 


W. W. MORELAND, 
Private Secretary of the Governor. 
CHAPTER —.—Assembly concurrent resolution No. 13. 

Resolved by the assembly (the senate concurring), That our Senators in Congress 
‘be 2 and our Representatives requested to use their influence and ut- 
most endeavors in Congress to procure such h ion as may be necessary to 
restore to the Government all the public lands hitherto withdrawn from settle- 
ment or sale for the benefit of railroads in this State in all cases where such 
Jands have not been earned by the roads for which such withdrawals were made. 

Resolved, That his . cause a copy of these resolutions 
52 be immediately forwarded of our Senators and Representatives in 

ngress, 


Passed the senate February 6, 1883. 


H. M. LAR 


UE, 
1 the Assembly. 
JOHN DAGG . 
President of the Senate. 


THOS. L. THOMPSON, 
Secretary of Nate. 


Attest: 


SETTING ASIDE PATENTS, ETC. 

Mr. BERRY also presented a joint resolution of the California Legis- 
lature requesting the Attorney-General be authorized and requested to 
commence suits to set aside certain patents held by the Southern Pacific 
Railroad Company; which was referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


and is as follows: 
Assembly concurrent resolution No. 15. 
Passed the assembly January 23, A. D. 1883. 


Passed the senate February 6, A. D. 1883. 


This resolution was received by the governor this 8th day of February, A. D. 
W. W. MORELAND, 


Private Secretary of the Governor. 
CHAPTER „ resolution No. 15, concerning litigation to 
determine the title to Mussel Slough lands in Tulare and Fresno Counties, Cali- 


fornia. 


Whereas a 3 exists between the Southern Pacific Railroad Company 
and the settlers of the Mussel Slough district, in Tulare and Fresno Counties, as 
to the title to the odd-numbered sections of land claimed by the railroad com- 
pany, but settled upon; improved, held, and made valuable by the occupants; 
an 


Whereas this controversy has already eventuated in a renda Ae which 2 — 
citizens lost their lives and in the imprisonment of five men believed by 
great majority of the people to be innocent of crime; and 

Whereas it is of vital importance to the State that the question of title over 
VVT e; and 
Whereas the 


procurement; and $ 

Whereas the said settlers assert that the withdrawalof these lands from settle- 
ment was in violation of law,and that they were thereby denied the right to file 
in the Land Office their peers and homestead bey gy tora are also de- 
nied the right to attack in their own names the patents which they allege should 
belong to them, but which are held by said railroad company; and 

Whereas one of the highest duties devolving upon a government is the protec- 
tion of its citizens in all their rights; and 

Whereas the right to home and fireside is the dearest of all rights of man, as 
it tendsto bind closer the ties of family, upon which States are built and the wel- 
fare and happiness of the people thereof depend; and 

Whereas when the citizen of the State is unable to institute in the courts pro- 
ceedings for his own ection it is the duty of the State to see to it that the 
barred door of justice be unlocked to his complaint in order that it may be heard 
upon its merits: Therefore, . 

Resolved by the assembly (the senate 3 That, in the name of the State 
of California, the Attorney-General of the United States be requested to at once 
authorize the attorney-general of the State of California to commence proceed- 
ings in the name of the Federal Government to set aside the patents held for these 
lands by the Southern Pacific Railroad Company, to the end that the respective 
rights of the people who settled u and improved these lands by virtue of and 
under the laws of the United es, as well as of the said railroad company, 
may be litigated, tried, and determined. 

Resolved, That our Senators and Representatives in Con including our 

„ be requested to use all honorable means, either by personal 

app n or by action o to secure on the part of the Attorney-Gen- 
of the Uni with these resolutions. 

Resolved, That his wpe Gow governor of the State of California be re- 
quested to send a duly copy of this resolution to the Attorney-General 
gas United pene and to our Senators and Representatives in Congress and 

ngressmen-€! . 
H. M. LA RUE, 


JOHN DAGGETT we 
President of the Senate. 


THOS. L. THOMPSON. 
Secretary of State. 


Attest: 


CHINESE RESTRICTION LAW. 


Mr. BERRY also presented joint resolution of the California Legisla- 
ture, protesting against the construction of the Chinese restriction law 
which was made by the Attorney-General; which was referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

The resolution was subsequently ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
and is as follows: 

Assembly concurrent resolution No. 1. 


Passed the assembly January 19, A. D. 1883. 
M. C. HALEY, 
Clerk of the Assembly. 


EDWIN F. SMITH, 
Secretary of the Senate, 
This resolution was received by the governor this 9th day of February, A. D. 


W. M. MORELAND, 
Private Secretary of the Governor. 


CHAPTER —.—Assembly concurrrent resolution No. I, relative to the law restrict- 
ing —— immigration and its construction by officers of the General Gov- 
ernmen ‘ 


irit 


Passed the senate February 6, A. D. 1883. 


, appare: ng through the country on their 22 to China, but 
being nothing to prevent their stopping while in transit, the objects of the law 
will be defeated and our State be n subject to a renewed invasion by that un- 
desirable class of people: Therefore, ' 

Resolved by the merg hyn senate concurring), That we request our Senators 
and Representatives in the Congress of the United States to entera protest upon 
the part of the State of California against such construction of the said law; 
and also request them to doall acts necessary to make such additional pro- 
said bill which will prevent the attempted 


visions to abrogation of the spirit and 
intent of said law. 
Be it further resolved, That the governor of this State be, and he is hereby, re- 
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uested to transmit a copy of the above preamb! 
the same to each Senator and Representative in Congress from the State of Cal- 


ifornia. 
H. M. LA RUE, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
JOHN DAGGETT, 
President of the Senate. 
Attest: 
[sear] THOS, L. THOMPSON, 
Secretary of Stute. 
PAYMENT OF VOLUNTEERS, INDIAN WAR 1877~’78. 

Mr. AINSLIE ted the memorial of the Legislative Assembly 
of Idaho Territory, asking that the volunteers in the Indian war of 
1877 78 be paid for their services; which was referred to the Committee 
on Indian i 


GEORGE KENNEDY. 


Mr. PETTIGREW introduced a bill (H. R. 7625) for the relief of 
George Kennedy; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


NICARAGUA CANAL COMPANY. 


Mr. GEORGE presented a memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
Oregon in favor of the incorporation of the Maritime Canal Company of 
Nicaragua; which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Some time subsequently, by unanimous consent, the said memorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD. It is as follows: 


Senate concurrent resolution No, 5. 


Whereas a bill for the incorporation of the Maritime Canal Company of Nic- 
© has been favorably reported by the Committees on Foreign rs of the 
United States Senate and House of + genes hed at the last session of Con- 
gress, and has been made the “order of the day” on the second Monday in De- 
cember next in the Senate; and 

Whereas the Nicaragua interoceanic Canal will be of | hed benefit to the pro- 
ducers and merchants of the Pacific coast, as well as of great commercial and 
ponsi 8 ‘That the 2 : 5 8. — . t resolution of i 

itr na! ure oi regon, concurrent resolution of its 
senate and assembly, respectfully urge upon the Congres of the United States 
the necessity for immediate and favorable action upon the act incorporating the 
Maritime Canal Company of Nicaragua, in order that this beneficent work may 
be promptly commenced and carried to a successful conclusion, securing to our 
country an American interoceanic canal under American control. 

Adopted in the senate September 21, 1882. 

W. J. McCONNELL, 


President of the Senate. 


GEO. W. McBRIDE, 
Speaker of the House, 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, STATE OF OREGON, 
Office of the Secretary of State, Salem, January 22, 1883. 

I, R. P. Earhart, do hereby certify that Iam the secretary of state of the State 
of Oregon, and custodian of the great seal thereof; that the foregoing oe 
of the senate concurrent resolution No, 5 has been by me compared with the 
original copy of the said senate concurrent resolution No. 5now on file in this 
office, and that it is a true and correct pt thereof, and the whole of said 
original resolution. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed hereto the 
g seal of the State of Oregon. Done at the capitol at Salem, Oregon, this 22d 

y of January, A. D. 1883. 
if R. P. EARHART 


SEAL. } A 
Secretary of State, 


Adopted in the house September 22, 1882. 


COMPULSORY PILOTAGE. 


Mr. LADD presented joint resolutions of the Legislature of the State 
of Maine, asking relief from compulsory pilotage, &c.; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER, The call of States and Territories for the introduc- 
tion of bills and joint resolutions is now concluded. 


UNIVERSAL PEACE. 


Mr. CRAPO. I ask unanimous consent at this time to submit a 
memorial of a committee representing the Society of Friends for New 
England, upon the subject of universal asking the establishment 
of an international system of arbitration for the settlement of disputes 
between nations, with the request that it be ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD and appropriately referred. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will submit the request of the gentle- 
man for unanimous consent. 

There was no objection, and the memorial was ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD and referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. It is 
as follows: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States in Congress assembled : 


The 1 under appointment of and representing the So- 
ciety of Friends for New England, upon the subject of universal peace, desire 
respectfully to convey to your honorable body the expression of our warm ap- 
roval of the joint resolution recently introduced to the Senate by Senator 
RGE F. Hoar, of M. usetis, authorizing and directing the President of 
the United States to enter into negotiations with all the civilized powers which 
may consent, for the establishment of an international whereby matters 
in dispute between their respective governments may be adjusted by arbitration 
and without recourse to war. 
We would earnestly solicit the favorable attention of Congress to this important 
question, and also entreat its active influence for the accomplishment of an end 


le and resolution and forward | with which we believe the welfure of nations and the progress of Christian civil- 


ization are closely conn 


GERTRUDE W. CARTLAND, of Massachusetts, 
RACHAEL S. HOWLAND, of New Bedford, Mass. 
CHARLES ©, VARNEY, of East Parsonsfield, Me. 
JOSEPH H. ATWATER, of Providence, R. I. 
GEORGE HUSSEY GIFFORD, of Rhode Island. 
SAMUEL R. BUFFINTON, of Massachusetts, 
WILLIAM JACOB, of Massachusetts, 

SYBIL NARCISSA JACOB, of Massachusetts. 
HENRY T. WOOD, of Massachusetts. 


ARREARAGES OF PENSIONS, 


Mr. PEELLE. During the call of the States and Territories for the 
introduction of bills, I submitted resolutions of the State of Indiana 
with reference to the time in which to file applications for ions 
under the arrearages act with the request thatit be printed in the REC- 
ORD. Since the unanimous consent has been given to have printed a 
copy of the same resolution submitted by my colleague [Mr. PREGET, 
I will simply ask leave now to present the resolutions of the State and 
ask that they be appropriately referred. 

There was no objection, and the said resolutions were referred to the 
Select Committee on the Payment of Pensions, Bounty, and Back Pay. 


TAX ON COTTON-TIES. 


Mr. MONEY. I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the 
ReEcorD the body of two petitions which I introduced this morning 
through the petition-box, from colored laborers in the cotton-fields of 
the South, protesting against the imposition of any increased tax upon 
cotton-ties and bands used in baling cotton; and ask that the same be 
also referred to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. The peti- 
tion is as follows: 


To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United States: 


The undersigned, colored laborers in the cotton-fields, and growers and plant- 
ers of that great staple of the South, e but earnestly protest against the 
imposition of any in tax upon iron ties and bands used in baling cotton. 
They beg to represent that any increase of duty as is contemplated will be an 
immediate reduction of the proceedsthey now receive from their labors, adding 
direct to the cost of sending their products to a market. They further beg to rep- 
resent thatthe price of cotton has reached so low a figure that it barely affordsa 


living margin above the cost of production, and that with any additional imposi- 
von by the Government they can not com with the cheap labor of India and 
Bypt 


In the lower Mississippi Valley the cotton crops for the past three years 
have been poor, and with the lores protection — i the laborers and —.— 
ers have been made to suffer from lessened returns in the way of cotton and 
rahul prices, all of which has reduced them to a condition of poverty and dis- 


In face of these facts the laboring people, and especially the colored race, look 
to the Government for assistance and protection, and earnestly call upon Con- 
gress to do nothing that may entail upon them additional ens, 


ROBERT SMALLS. 


Mr. DEZENDORF, by unanimous consent, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, reported, as a substitute for H. R. 7059, a bill (H. R. 7626) 
authorizing a reappraisement of the steam-transport boat Planter cap- 
tured by Robert Smalls, and for a distribution of proceeds thereof; which 
was read a firstand second time, referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. 


CAPTALN J. H. GILLIS. 


Mr. DEZENDORF also, by unanimous consent, from the Committee 
on Naval reported back with a favorable recommendation the 
joint resolution (H. Res. 128) tendering the thanks of Congress to Ca 
tain J. H. Gillis; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. 

UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY. 

Mr. YOUNG, by unanimous consent, from the Committee on Patents, 
reported back the bill (H. R. 7257) for the relief ofthe Union Metallic 
Cartridge Company; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. 


SOLOMON K. RUGGLES. 


Mr. FULKERSON, by unanimous consent, from the Committee on 
Pensions, reported back the bill (H. R. 4927) granting a pension to 
Solomon K. Ruggles; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed. 

IMPROVEMENT OF MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 


Mr. KING. I ask unanimous consent to submit at this time, and ask 
to have printed in the RECORD and appropriately referred, certain reso- 
lutions of the Merchants’ Exchange of Saint Louis with reference to 
the improvement of the Mississippi River and urging Congress to sus- 
tain the plans of the Mississippi River Commission in that direction. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, and referred to the Committee on Levees and Improve- 
ments of the Mississippi River. 
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The résolutions are as follows: 
MERCHANTS’ ee or SAINT Lovrs, 


, February 9, 


Dear Sim: Atameeting of the board of directors, held this day, the following 
unanimously adopted: 


resolutions were y : 
rtance to the whole country of 5 the work of the 


Wee my 110 Ri in the in! ch. transportation i 
vement of the eee ver cheap ion is 
a e of national interest: Therefore, 


an 

p! of the Mississippi River 

= ‘urther request them to use their best endeavors to secure 
e a 


sion tor the ee fiseal year. 


pr of the river be as the best means whereby cheap transportation 
Ily submitted. 


J.C, EWALD, President, 
Attest: GEO. H. MORGAN, Secretary. 
Hon. J. FrovD Kis, of Louisiana. 


JAMES A. WATKINS. 


Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois, by unanimous consent, from the Committee 
on Military Affairs, reported back with a favorable recommendation 
the bill (H. R. 7173) to authorize the Secretary of War to grant the use 
of certain lands at Fortress Monroe, Virginia, to James A. Watkins for 
the extension of his building; which was referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, and the accompanying 
report ordered to be printed. 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY COMPANY. 


Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois, also, from the Committee on Mili Affairs, 

reported, as a substitute for H. R. 6947, a bill (H. R. 7627) to authorize 

the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company to extend its road to a point 

on the lands of the United States at Fortress Monroe, Virginia; which 

was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee of the Whole 

House on the state of the Union, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. 

NATIONAL BANK OF WEST GREENVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mr. ERMENTROUT, by unanimous consent, from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, reported back with a favorable recommendation 
the bill (H. R. 7587) changing the name of the First National Bank of 
West Greenville, Pennsylvania, to the First National Bank of Green- 
ville, Pennsylvania; which was referred to the House Calendar, and 
the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE THAMES RIVER. 


Mr. WASHBURN, by unanimous consent, from the Committee on 
Commerce, reported back with a favorable recommendation the bill 
(EL R. 7115) to authorize the construction of a bridge across the Thames 
River near New London, in the State of Connecticut; which was referred 
esto House Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to be 
printed. 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE ILLINOIS RIVER. 

Mr. WASHBURN also, by unanimous consent, from the Committee 
on Commerce, re back with a favorable recommendation the bill 
(H. R. 7148) to establish a railway bridge across the Ilinois River, ex- 

ing from a point within five miles of Columbiana, Greene County, 
to a point within five miles of Farrowtown, in Calhoun County, in the 
State of Ilinois; which was referred to the House Calendar, and the 
accompanying report ordered to be printed. 
BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSOURI RIVER. 

Mr. WASHBURN also, by unanimous consent, from the Committee 
on Commerce, re back with a favorable recommendation the bill 
(H. R. 7589) to authorize the construction of a bridge across the Mis- 
souri River at the most accessible point within ten miles below and five 
miles above the city of Kansas City, Missouri; which was referred to 
the House Calendar, and theaccompanying report ordered to be printed. 

D. S. CAGE AND OTHERS. : 

Mr. ELLIS. I ask unanimous consent to have the documents pre- 
sented with the bill which I introduced this morning for the relief of 
D. S. Cage and others, citizens of Louisiana, printed with the bill. 

The SPEAKER. That is a very unusual request. 

Mr. ELLIS. I have had it done before. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection the papers will be ordered 
to be printed. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


NATIONAL BANK OF WEST GREENVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mr. MILLER. I ask unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table for immediate action the bill S. No. 2490. It merely strikes out the 
word ‘‘ West“ from the name of the First National Bank of West Green- 
ville, owing to the fact that the same word has been stricken out from the 
name of the town since the organization of the bank. The bank being 


about to reorganize desires that its name shall be the same as that of 
the town and the post-office. A similar bill has been unanimously rec- 
ommended for passage by the Banking and Currency Committee. 

Mr. UPSON. I call for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is called for, which is in the nat- 


ure of an objection. 
I understand the call for the regular order is with- 


Mr. MIL 
drawn. 

TheSPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Upson] with- 
draw the call for the regular order? 2 

Mr. UPSON. I do not. 


LIGHT ON ROSMER SHOAL. 

The SPEAKER, by unanimous consent, laid before the Housea letter 
from the of the , transmitting a petition for the estab- 
lishment of a light on Rosmer Shoal, in the lower bay of New York; 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce, and ordered to be 
printed. 

CONTESTED ELECTION—JONES VS. SHELLEY. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House testimony in the contested- 
election case of Jones vs. Shelley; which was referred to the Committee 
on Elections, and ordered to be printed. 


IMPROVEMENT OF DETROIT RIVER. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the Secre- 
tary of War to accompany papers in relation to the improvement of the- 
Detroit River at Lime-Kiln ing; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 


GAS FOR LIGHTING BEACONS AND BUOYS. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the Secretary 

of the T. in response to a House resolution of the 9th instant in 
to the cost of introducing gas for lighting beacons and buoys; 
Sarre was referred to the Committee on Commerce, and ordered to be- 
printed. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. - 

The SPEAKER. This being the third Monday 
Mr. BLANCHARD addressed the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana rise? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I desire to introduce a bill for reference. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is called for. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. The gentleman from Texas who called for the- 
regular order withdrew the call in favor of this bill. 

The SPEAKER. . The gentleman from Texas had no right to with- 
draw it in favor of any person. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. He did withdraw it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana is not in order. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. The gentleman from Texas has withdrawn the- 
call for the regular order. 

TheSPEAKER. The Chair asked the gentleman from Texas whether 
he withdrew the call for the order, and he said he did not. 

This being the third Monday of the month, and the call of States and. 
Territories having been completed, motions may be made to suspend 
the rules, preference being given on the third Monday to committees. 

The Committees on Public Expenditures and on Private Land Claims 
were called and did not offer motions to suspend the rules. 

The Committee on the District of Columbia was called. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


Mr. ALDRICH, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
the committee had examined and found truly enrolled a joint resolu- 
tion of the following title; when the Speaker signed the same: 

Joint resolution (H. Res, No. 337) to Bien for admission free of 
duty of articles intended for a special ibition of machinery, tools, 
implements, apparatus, &c., for the generation and application of elec- 
tricity, to be held at Philadelphia by the Franklin Institute. 


NATIONAL TRUST COMPANY OF WASHINGTON, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. PEIRCE. I am instructed by the Committee on the District of 
Columbia to report back the bill (H. R. No. 7186) to in te The 
National Trust Company of Washington, District of Columbia, and to- 
move that the rules be suspended and the bill passed. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, Ce. That Nathaniel Niles, Alexander Henderson, Ernest Dich- 
Wee 5 E. Middleton, James R. Young, Samuel T. Will- 

Sarvis, rge B. MeCartee, and such other persons as may here- 
ir ereby constituted a 


their su 

body corporate under the name of The National Trust pompeny of W. 
and by t name shall have succession; shall be a 

ig , plead and be impleaded, and defend and be defended in all courts of law 
an 


uity within the United States; may make and use a common seal; and” 
the vested 


a r18, class 4; the capital stock of said company being hereby fixed at 
$100,000, with authority to increase the same from time to time to the sum of” 
$1,000,000, in such manner as the company by its by-laws may determine. 
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Sec. 3. That said company shall haye power to make all necessary by-laws or 
regulations and 5 necessary officers for the conduct of its business; to 
accept, hold, and execute all trusts of real and personal property which may be 
committed to it by any person, corporation, or by order of any court or govern- 
ment; to act as agent for the sale, , or management of real and personal 

roperty; to register or countersign the certificates of stock, bonds, or other evi- 

Siennas of debt, and to act as register or transfer agent for the stocks or bonds 
issued by any person, corporation, or government; toact as executor, adminis- 
trator, or ian by appointment under a will or by order of a court; to actas 
the of the estates of lunatics and persons of unsound d; to receive 

money upon deposit, and to advance money upon the security of real estate, 

personal pro; b notes, or other security; to receive upon deposit or 
storage atl oa fee plate, stocks, bonds, specie, and other property, and to is- 
sue storage or deposit certificates for the same; to guarantee the payment, punct- 
ort performance, or collection of bills of exchange, notes, contracts, bonds, rents, 
and accounts, 

Sec. 4. That said company shall kos and is hereby, required to make, to the 

Comptroller of the Currency, and publish all the reports which national banking 


to make or pub RIP 
Sec. 5. That Congress may repeal, alter, or amend this act. 


Mr. COBB, Mr. VALENTINE, and Mr. HOLMAN demanded a sec- 
-ond on the motion to suspend the rules. 

The SPEAKER. Ifthere be no objection a second will be considered 
as ordered. 

Mr. VALENTINE and Mr. COBB objected. 

Tellers were ordered; aud Mr. PEIRCE and Mr. Conn were appointed. 

The House divided; and the tellers reported that there were—ayes 79, 
moes 82. 

So the motion to suspend the rules was not seconded. 


FEES OF PENSION AGENTS. 


Mr. LINDSEY. Iam instructed by the Committee on the Payment 
of Pensions, Bounty, and Back Pay to move to d the rules so as 
to di the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union 
from the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 7099) to amend the 
pension laws, and for other purposes, and to pass the same at this time. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, C., That the act entitled An act relating to claim areas and 
attorneys in pension cases,” approved June 20, 1878, is hereby repealed. 

Sec. Z. That sections 4768, 4769, and 4786 of the Revised Statutes axe hereby made 
applicable also to all cases filed with the Commissioner of Pensions since June 

1878, and which have not been heretofore allowed. 

$ec.3. That section 4785 of the Revised Statutes is hereby re-enacted and amend- 
ed so as to read as follows: 

“Sec. 4785, No agent or attorney or other person shall demand or receive any 
-other compensation for hisservices in prosecuting a claim for pension or bounty 
land than such as the Commissioner of Pensions shall direct to be paid him, 
not exceeding $25; nor shall such agent, atterney, or other person demand or 
receive such compensation, in whole or in part, until such pension or bounty- 
land claim shall be allowed.” 

Sec. 4. That section 4786 of the Revised Statutes is hereby amended so as to 
read as follows: 

“Seo. 4786. It shall be the duty of the agent or attorney of record in the prose- 
cution of the case to cause to be filed with the Commissioner of Pensions, for his 


and no ent is filed with and approved by the 
provided, the fee shall be $10, — no more. And such articles of agreement as 
ve reafter 


special examiner of th 
account of which the 


granted by special act of Co: ; nor in an f non 
account Ri the increase of the disability for which the pension had been allowed: 

And provided further, That no fee shall be demanded, received, or allowed in any 
claim for arrears of pension or arrears of increase of pension allowed by any act 
~of Congress passed subsequent to the date of the allowance of the claims 
in which such arrears of pension or of increase of pension may be allowed. 

‘ ae cles of agreement herein provided for shall be in substance as follows, 

o wit: 
i “ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT. 


“Whereas I, ——, latea in company of the ent of 
volunteers, war of 1861 (or, if the service be different, here state same), 
having made application for pension under the laws of the United States: 
“Now, this ment witnesseth, that for and in consideration ofservices done 
and to be done in the premises, I hereby agree to allow my attorney, ——— 4 
of the fee of dollars, which shall include all amounts to be paid for 
any service in furtherance of said claim; and said fee not be demanded by 
or payable to my said attorney, in whole or in except in case of the grant- 
ing of my pension by the Commissioner of Pensions, and then the same shall 
be paid io or them in accordance with the provisions of the act of Congress 
approv 3 
Having heretofore paid my said attorney, in part, for his services herein, the 


sum of dollars, that amount is to be deducted from the sum above stipu- 
lated to be paid. 
“(Claimant's signature.) 
* (Two witnesses’ signatures.) 
“STATE OF x 
“ County of , 88: 
“Be it known that on this, the ——— day of ———, A. D. 188—, personally aj 
peared the above-named ——,, who, after having had read o to ——, inthe 


hearing and presence of the two prene y witnesses, the contents of the foregoing 
articles of. Seon voluntarily signed and acknowledged the same to be ——— 
free act and deed. ; 

5 “ (Official signature.) 


“And now, to wit, this day of „A. D. 188—, I (or we) accept the 
provisions contained in the foregoing articles of agreement,and will, to the best 
5 ay (or our) ability, endeavor faithfully to represent the interest of the claimant 

e premises. 

“And I (or we) hereby 8 that I (or we) have heretofore received 
from the claimant the sum of ollars, and no greater sum, and that 
that amount shall be deducted from the sum herein stipulated to be paid. 

Witness my (or our) hand the day and year first above written. 


t “ (Signature of attorney.) 
“STATE OF ° 
“ County of , 88. 
55 = Bile Spon hone the pam he 3 himself 
„and w. ving signed above acce ce of agreement, acknowledged 
the same to be - tree act and Geet. Si 
“ (Official signature.) 
“And if in the adjudication of any claim for ion in which such articles of 
agreement have been, or may hereafter be, filed, it shall appear that the claimant 


had, prior to the execution thereof, paid tothe ee hee eee for his services 
in such claim, and the amount so paid is not stipulated therein, then every such 
claim shall be adjudicated in the same manner as though no articles of agree- 
ment had been filed.” 

Mr. MATSON. I demand a second of the motion to suspend the 
rules in order that the bill may be explained. 

The SPEAKER. If there is no objection a second will be considered 
as ordered. 

Mr. BRAGG. I object. 

sae gy were ordered; and Mr. LINDSEY and Mr. MATSON were ap- 
poin 

The House divided; and the tellers reported that there were—ayes 
83, noes 80. 

So the motion to suspend the rules was seconded. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule there will be thirty minutes allowed 
for debate, and the gentleman from Maine [Mr. LINDSEY ] will be recog- 
nized to control the fifteen minutes in support of the motion, and the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Matson] the fifteen minutes in oppo- 
sition to the motion, 

Mr. LINDSEY. I will call for the reading of the report. It sets 
forth very succinctly and clearly, so far as I am able to understand, the 
purpose and object of the bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I think there will be no objec- 
tion to having this report read without the time being taken out of the 
thirty minutes allowed for debate under the rule. This is a very im- 
portant bill; the report is not a long one, and I think if the Chair will 
ask for unanimous consent that the report be read and that the debate 
go on afterward there will be no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. ROBIN- 
SON ] asks unanimous consent that the time for reading the report shall 
not be taken out of the time allowed under the rule for debate. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The report was read, as follows: 

The Committee on the Payment of Pensions, Bounty, and Back Pay, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 7099) to amend the pension laws, and for other pur- 


poses, having duly considered the same, submit the following report: 
The law relating to attorneys’ fees, now in force (act of June 20, 1878), prohib- 


its an attorney from receiving as compensation for prosecuting pension claims 
a higher fee $10, and permits him to collect the same from claimant at 
such times as may be 


upon, 

It was stated and expected by the friends of this measure that its effect would 
be to diminish the number of claims filed, and thus lessen the labors of the Pen- 
sion Office, and also afford more ample protection to claimants for ion from 
the demands of unscrupulous claim sgons But experience has shown that it 
has led to indiscriminateappeals to soldiers throughout the country to file appli- 

t for pension, with but little reference to the requirements of the law, the 
object being apparens to make such applications the of constant persist- 
ent appeals to the sr eed for the payment of the legal fee of $10. 

Upon this subject Commissioner of Pensions says, in his annual report to 
the ry of the Interior for the year ending June db, 1881, page 9: 

“That the results of this enactment have been deleterious to the interests of 
claimants and agents alike; tothe claimants, the abolishment of the con- 
tingency of success and the removal of the security to the ts has stimu- 
lated many irresponsible raua akey could be of no possible service to the 
claimants, to invite a general application of soldiers for 3 regardless of 
disabilities incurred, by which, after filing the claim, they may obtain in ad- 
vance the feeof sio. and thenceforth abandon the claim, thus incumbering 
the files of this office and hindering and delaying meritorious claimants; to the 
agents by degrading the profession and bringing into disrepute an otherwise 
legitimate employment.” 


in, he says, on 9: 

recommend that 8 re-enact the laws in force prior to June 20, 

upon this subject, and make such bide oo as will protect the Department 
imants alike from ignorant and useless agents and protect and assist well 
informed and useful ones.” 

In his annual report for the Toar ending June 30, 1882, page 17, he says: 

“In my last annual report I dwelt at some length upon the subject of claim 
agents and attorneysand their fees, 5 fully justifies me in my opinion 
in all that was said in that report touching this subject, and I wish to refer to it 
and make it a part of this. uch time and labor are spent in the prosecution of 
claims by attorneys and agents, who, after years of labor, find themselves con- 
fined to a fee of $10, and in self-interest resort to subterfuges and devious meth- 
ods to obtain a greater fee from the claimant. I think this office should be re- 
lieved from the vast amount of annoyance caused by the petty prosecution of 
men, perhaps not otherwise dishonest, who find the opportunity offered by the 
receipt of large sums as arrears of pension by their principals to collect from 
them a greater fee than is allowed by the act of June 20, 1878, too t a temp- 
tation to be borne. Wherever such cases come to my knowledge it is my duty, 
and I have endeavored to discharge it by . offender and disbar- 
ring him from practice. The offense is often so trifling that it is exceedingly 


1878, 
and 
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annoying to be compelled to set so much force upon such small and seemingly 
unimportant outside matters.“ 

In these views of the Commissioner, so aptly expressed in two successive an- 
nual reports, your committee fully concur. 

For the correction of these evils the bill in question (H. R. 7099) has been drawn 
by the Commissioner of Pensions, and was introduced at his suggestion. This 
pill proposes substantially to re-enact the law of July 8, 1870, Statutes at Large. 
volume 16, page 194, as it stood on the 20th of June, 1878, witha few changes and 
additions, intended to make it more effective in its operations, and covers the 
points di by the Commissioner in his last annual report (see page 17), 
where he says: x 

“In my opinion the remedy lies, as I have before recommended, in the substan- 
tial re-enactment of the law in force at the time said act of June 20, 1878, was 
passed, the salient points to be covered being, first, the establishment of à rea- 
sonable fee for the claim agent or attorney; second, the . therefor to 
be by written contract, which, as to amount of the fee, shall be subject to the 
approval and discretion of the Commissioner of Pensions, and the form to be 
prescribed by him; third, the payment of such fee to be contingent upon the 
successful prosecution of the claim ; fourth, the payment thereof to be made by 
the pension agent; with such guarded provisions to be enacted as will prevent 
cy geared being done claimants whose claims are already on file, where payment 
of some part of the fee has been made in advance, so that the claimant shall 
have thefull benefit of such payment. I cannot but believe that a well-guarded 
law of this character will attract to the on ce an honorable and up- 
right class of attorneys, who can not now afford to undertake the business for 
the fee, and who are unwilling to be annoyed by such employment under the 
restrictions as they exist under the present law.’ h 

The present meihod of collecting the attorney’s fee direct from the claimant 
before the case n successfully closed is found to work great hardship 
upon a large class of pension claimants. Many of them are now becoming in- 
firm from and are limited in their resources; and with their claims once in 
the hands of an unscrupulous and artful attorney, the impression is easily con- 
veyed to their minds that the only way to secure mpt and favorable action is 
to pay the legal fee at once; and many of them thus influenced deprive them- 
selves of the comforts of life they so much need in order to meet this demand, 
only to find that they have been deceived. The agent having secured all the 
fee he can legally collect, their case is neglected, and their only resort is to em- 
ploy another, with the risk that he too may victimize them again in a similar 
manner. 

Section 3 of this bill renders such practices impossible without incurring crim- 
inal liability, as it ſorbids the payment of any fees than such as the Commissioner 
of Pensions shall direct to be paid, and precludes the attorney from demanding 
or receiving any compensation until the ion shall be allowed; and section 
2 revives and re-enacts section 4768 of the Revised Statutes, which provides that 
the attorney's fee shall be paid by the agent for paying ons, whois instructed 
to deduct the amount directed to be paid the agent by the Commissioner from 
the sum due the pensioner upon his first payment. 

Under this bill all correspondence and n iations between the attorney and 
the claimant in reference to fees is at an end the moment they have executed the 
contracts contemplated and set out in section 4 of this bill, and in cases where 
contracts are not provided, the amount of fee is fixed at $10 in the bill, thusavoid- 
ing all necessity for negotiations on that subject, as the question is thus taken 
out of the hands of the ies and disposed of by the language of the bill. 

Your committee are fully satisfied by the statements and recommendations of 
the Commissioner of Pensions, by their own panona observation, and by the 
representations of reliable lawyers who have experience in practicing be- 
fore the Pension Office, that $25 is a very reasonable sum to fix as compensation 
for the successful prosecution of an original pension claim, and thatin verymany 
cases twice that amount would not be too much, They are also well satisfied 
that any less sum will not call into the practice professional men of the standing 
the interests of the service as well as the claimants so imperatively demand. 

One great want of the pension service is gece coma ny gs of a body of educated, 
intelligent lawyers of integrity to represent ts in the prosecution of their 
claims, 5 of men would lessen the labor and embarrassments of that 
office ve y, and prove of substantial benefit to the claimants, as well 
as an additional safeguard against fraudulent and trifling claims. But thescanty 
feo o£ $10, as fixed by the present law, is an effectual barrier to such a consum- 
mation. 

It is proper to add that the method of paying attorneys’ fees proposed by this 
bill has been the law in reference to the payment of fees in the matter of arrears 
of pay and bounty since April 10, 1869, and has proved eminently satisfactory to 
the Treasury officials under whose jurisdiction such claims are adjudicated, and 

8 has ever been made for its modification or change. 
our committee therefore recommend the passage of the accompanying bill. 


Mr. LINDSEY. I now yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. BROWNE]. 

Mr. BROWNE. In my judgment had the law regulating attorneys’ 
fees never been changed there would have been thousands of dollars 
saved to the Treasury and to pension claimants. 

It is said that the present law fixes the maximum fee of pension 
agents or attorneys at B10 for each case. The truth is that in almost 
every case the claimant is compelled to pay or does pay from twenty to 
thirty dollars. It is done in this way: The pension agent or attorney 
sends a circular into the various neighborhoods of the United States and 
obtains the names of all the soldiers that he can find there. Theygive 
their names, companies, regiments, places of residence, usually signing 
their names to petitions asking Co to an equalization bounty 
bill or some other measure in the interest of the soldier. The petitions 
are returned to the claim agent in this city, under the pretense that they 
are to besent by him to Congress. He transcribes on his books the list 
of names, &e., and then he may send the petition to Congress. 

He immediately issues a circular to each of these soldiers, asking 
them to state the time and place of their enlistment, how long they 
served, when they were discharged; whether during the time of their 
service they were sick, if so, what was the matter; in what hospitals 
they were treated, and, finally, their present condition of health. Now, 
almost every soldier was sick at some time or disabled in some way 
during his service. 

The soldiers to whom these circulars are sent fill up the blanks and 
return them. Then the agent or attorney sends them a blank appli- 
cation for a pension, stating that, upon the record which they have 
given, the attorney believes the soldier to be entitled to a pension. A 
declaration is filled ont and returned. 
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That declaration when returned is filed by the agent in the Pension 
Bureau, and he gets an acknowledgment that the pension claim has 
been filed and that if any testimony is wanted to support it the agent 
will be notified. The agent then sends the soldier all the correspond- 
ence: and asks him for three or five dollars as a part of the fee allowed 
by law. 

After a while, when the Pension Office reaches the claim, it calls for 
more evidence, and the pension agent then sends out for the additional 
evidence and asks the payment of another installment of the fee, which 
is s poa From time to time they ask the payment of these fees in in- 
8 ents until they get $10, when, having all the fee the law author- 
izes them to receive, they suddenly lose all interest in the further pros- 
ecution of the claim. 

But suppose the claim to be allowed. Their entire fee has been paid. 
They then organize within themselves another agency or firm of attor- 
neys, called by some other name, and send out a circular saying to the 
pensioner, ‘‘ We have been at the Pension Bureau and have discovered 
that you are allowed a pension of $4 or $5 a month. We are satisfied 
from the evidence on file that it is wholly inadequate; and if you will 
send a petition for the increase of your pension we will have it in- 
creased.’’ The petition is sent; and they go to work until they get $10 
more for prosecuting the claim for an increase. Sup that claim is 
disallowed? Then another organization within the same body of attor- 
neys is made, by whom the applicant is informed that they have ex- 
amined the papers on file in the Pension Office and discovered that the 
claim has been rejected. They knew it had been rejected. They did 
not ascertain it in the Pension Bureau at all. They say, ‘‘ Yourclaim 
has been rejected; wehave seen the testimony; the claim ought to have 
been allowed. Send a petition to have the case reopened; and we will 
have the case reviewed.’’ The petition is sent; and these agents go on 
and get another $10 from the same claimant, until they have collected 
from $20 to $30 in each case. 

Mr. VALENTINE. The gentleman might add that these agents 
collect another $10 when they have a bill introduced here and referred, 
as is done in many cases every Monday. 

Mr. BROWNE. I can not in five minutes undertake to tell all the 
devious ways in which claims are prosecuted by these agents. - 
1 VALENTINE. We have those bills lying all around here every 

onday. 

Mr. BROWNE. Yes,sir. When these agents fail in all these ways 
I have described, they then have a bill introduced in Congress and sent 
to a committee; and they get their fee for that. Under the present law 
they never stop bleeding the claimant. 

Now, what is the bill? It simply proposes that the fee may be $10 
or may be equal to $25 under particular circumstances; but it is only 
to be paid in the event of the claim being successfully prosecuted. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Why should not this same law be 
extended to claims for lost horses, &c.? These agents are now claiming 
in some instances 33 per cent. of the amount allowed. 

Mr. BROWNE. I do not know any reason why the law might not 
be extended in that way. But I am talking about this bill as it pre- 
sents itself to us now; and it can not be amended under the present 
motion to suspend the rules. 

The fact that this little fee of $10 has been allowed as a maximum fee 
has invited, as the report shows, almost everybody to become claim 
agents—men, women, and children. They are sending out their cir- 
cularsand undertaking toprosecuteclaims. Whatistheresult? Many 
of these persons, unacquainted with legal proceedings, send to the Pen- 
sion Bureau papers which are so meager and incoherent in statement 
that the bureau can not act upon them, and consequently is compelled 
from time to time to send out for additional evidence, for more perfect 
statements, more complete details; while if the fee were such as to in- 
vite into this kind of practice lawyers of ability and integrity there 
would be full and perfect statements made in the beginning. Thusa 
large amount of trouble and expense to the bureau would be avoided 
and the admission of just claims would be facilitated. The present 
law allowing an unconditional fee has stimulated the introduction of 
bad claims claims filed by the attorney solely for the purpose of getting 
the fee, and with no expectation that they would be allowed. 

Mr. LINDSEY. Mr. Speaker, I will reserve the residue of my time 
until we have heard from the other side. 

Mr. MATSON. Mr. Speaker, when I demanded a second upon the 
motion to pass this bill I stated that it was done in order that the bill 
mightbeexplained. Iremembered that Congressatonetime had enacted 
the law under which so many abuses had been committed and the his- 
tory of which has been so correctly given by my colleague [Mr. BROWNE], 
I thought therefore that a bill undertaking to deal with this question 
ought to be considered with some care before its passage. 

When the first section of the bill was read it attracted my attention, 
because it proposed to repeal the law providing a limitation upon the 
payment of fees to claim agents. My impression was then, and I still 
think that the law referred to provides for overcharging fees and for 
withholding pension-money; and this bill, as I understand, repeals those 
provisions absolutely without any saving clause. If gentlemen of this 
committee can convince me that the effect of this legislation is not to 
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wipe out the penalties for all the very grave and serious offenses referred 
to by my colleague I will very gladly vote for the bill. But if that 
objection obtains, I apprehend that no member of the House desires to 
pos measure which will wipe out all offenses of that kind which have 
committed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Does not the existing law provide that a party 
receiving any fee before the claim has been allowed commits a criminal 
offense? 


Mr. MATSON. I desire to have it understood that this bill contains 
a provision declaring that the act relating to claim agents and attorneys 
in pension cases, approved June 20, 1878, is hereby repealed.” There 
is no saving clause. There is nothing to save the prosecutions which 
are pending or to provide that these offenses may be prosecuted here- 
after, whether the parties have been indicted or not. If this bill does 
not have that effect, I have no sort of objection to it. 

Mr. BROWNE. If it has that effect, I object to it. 

Mr. JOYCE. Does the gentleman suppose the repeal of this law 
would stop the prosecutions which had already been commenced, and 
would condone the offenses committed under the present law? 

Mr. MATSON. If these offenses were prescribed and the penalties 
fixed by the law you repeal, there could be no prosecution. 

Mr. BROWNE. ` There would be no law under which they could be 
prosecuted. - 

Mr. MATSON. I yield for five minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. BRAGG], and then the balance of my time to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. WILLIS]. 

Mr. BRAGG. Mr. Speaker, I am hardly in condition to present to 
the House my views of this bill, but as well as I may be able, suffering 
under the infirmities I do this morning, I will endeavor to do so. 

I desire to call the attention of my friend from Indiana [Mr. 
BROWNE] particularly to the history of that class of vagabond claim 
agents whose operations he has described. They have been for years 
gathering up pension claims, which are now filed in the Pension Office. 
They have year after year bled the pension claimant, under one pretext 
or another, until they have bled nearly all the blood from his body. And 
now, having secured and having in their possession two hundred, three 
hundred, perhaps four hundred thousand claims ing in the Pension 
Office, they come here to Congress and ask Congress, in order to have 
respectable men enter into the business, to pass a law so they can get 
$25 more. That is all there is in this bill. 

Mr. JOYCE. There is a clause in the bill which expressly prohibits 
anything of the kind. 

Mr. BRAGG. The clause in the bill is a humbug, because before this 
bill shall have become a law the pension agents in this city will do pre- 
cisely what they did when the other bill was passed repealing the fees 
and reserving only the rights of contracts; they sent immediately all 
over the country a blank form of contract, accompanied by telegraphic 
notice, business could not further proceed unless they had a contract 
signed, and there came back a large number, a good many thousand 
contracts, securing those who were to get pensions by a contract when 
they had nothing to do, and the party receiving the bounty-land war- 
rant came back giving them $25 in addition. That information I have 
from the Pension Office itself. 

And while this act may seem to apply to cases in futuro it does not. 
But it applies to every case in which a decision is not now made, and 
that class of ble persons who will enter into this business are to 
be the attorneys of the cases. 

These agents proceed on the theory, and I presume the Commissioner 
of Pensions proceeds on the same theory, and I regret it because I es- 
teem him highly as a soldier and a man, that this pension business as 
a business is to last for all time to come. It is never to end. We are 
building an immense palace down here and we are to keep the thing 
going. I was in hope that the pension business might have dn end some 
time or other, but they seem to be acting on the principle of the En- 
glishman who bought a sugar- bush and said he was going to make sugar, 
and if he found the thing profitable he was going to keep it running all 
summer, [Laughter.] Now, that is what these men propose to do. 
We have half a million to a million of claimants. We have halfa mill- 
ion already on file. This bill extends to all of them, and seems to 
make provision to pay $25 to everybody who can invite one to come 
in and make a claim, and if he pays enough to make proof of the 
claim. 

Now, in my judgment, Mr. Speaker, there ought not to be a cent al- 
lowed. There should be no such thing as a pension agent or claim agent 
for a pension. Every soldier who is entitled to a pension, who can tell 
the truth, can go before a magistrate and draw up his statement and 
take the statement of his comrades, put it into good plain English, and 
by paying half a dollar to a magistrate can get all the proof he wants. 
What do these fellows do? They manufacture the skeleton in the first 
place, for which they draw $10. They send a man his papers, telling 
un an be has to do is to get his member of Congress to run the thing 

ugh. 

Several MEMBERS. That is so. 

Mr. BRAGG. I say the whole thingshould be cutoff. They should 
not have a cent. Every honest soldier who is entitled to a pension can 
go to a county town or avillage and say to one of his friends, I am en- 


titled to a pension and I wish you to sit down and draw up my afti- 
davit. He can have it drawn up and send it on, and if necessary he can 
secure the affidavit of his comrades. Notice is given to his comrades to 
appear before another magistrate and make affidavit. You thus get 
rid of the objection to having machine affidavits, drawn in the same sec- 
tion of the country, being all drawn in the same language, written in 
the same handwriting, and sworn to before the same notary public. I 


hope this bill will not pass. 
Mr. MATSON. I yield now five minutes to the gentleman from 


Kentucky [Mr. WILLIS]. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I do not suppose that I shall occupy 
that much time; but I wish to call the attention of this House very 
briefly to some facts in connection with this pension business, and also 
to a condition of things which ought to be removed before we pass such 
a bill as this. With much, if not with all, that has been stated by 
the distinguished chairman of the Committee on Invalid Pensions on 
my right I most heartilyagree. I will go as far as any gentleman upon 
this floor in securing the passage of a law that will bring to these cases 
a class of reliable, intelligent, honorable claim agents and attorneys; and 
Tagree with him that under the present law large fees have been obtained, 
and will be in future by indirection, in the methods that have been 
suggested and pointed out to the House by him. 

Mr. Speaker, what does this bill pro ? Does it propose to get 
rid of or to do away with that class of attorneys? Its simule proposi- 
tion is to increase the fees that attorneys already e in this busi- 
ness may be able to secure from such claimants before the Pension 
Department. 

I wish briefly to call attention to a state of facts that ought to be 
corrected before these fees are allowed to be enlarged. Only a few 
months ago a resolution of inquiry was sent from this House in regard 
to the standing and character of the claim agents of the city of Wash- 
ington. A response has been made to that resolution, and is now on 
the files of this House. In that response, made by the Commissioner of 
Pensions, it appears that there were four or five hundred men purporting 
to be claim agents who were unknown to this city, whose names and 
residence can not be secured. Among those who did give replies to 
the interrogatories a number were found to be rag-pickers; others were 
employés in the Pension Department—men who were engaged in other 
official positions, and who were unauthorized by law to attend to such 
claims. In my owncitya few days ago I made inquiry as to the names 
of certain agents there, and was sent in response a list of thirty-eight 
names of men, twenty of whom, although I have been living in that 
district for over thirty-five years, I never knew or heard of until this 
list of names was sent to me from the office by the Commissioner of 
Pensions. 

Now, what we want to do, and what I regard as the proper legis- 
lation, and I have introduced a bill for that purpose, is to eliminate 
from this list of agents the fictitious and assumed names that are here 
standing at the bar of the Pension Department claiming to represent 
these pensioners, whereas they have no residence, no occupation, no 
respectable standing in the community, and even as I have shown whose 
names in thousands of instances are fictitious. I hope, therefore, Mr. 
Speaker, before we undertake to increase the fees of attorneys, that we 
will see to it, as by the bill to which I have already referred and which 
I will ask to print with my remarks, that there shall be more satisfac- 
tory evidence before the Commissioner of the reputable character and 
responsibility of the men engaged in this business before he will per- 
mit them to practice before that office in the prosecution of such claims. 

The bill referred to by Mr. WILLIS is as follows: 


orwillfully mistating the name, residence, 
required in said section 1, shal 

fine not exceeding $500, or by imprisonment not exceeding six 
months, Bg Sog at the descretion of the court, and shall forever be disbarred 
from practice in any court, bureau, or department of the United States. 


Mr. MATSON. I now yield one minute to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. SMITH]. 
_The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Indiana has ex- 


pired. 
Mr. MATSON. I did not think that all of the time had been occu- 
pied. A 
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The SPEAKER. Fifteen minutes have been occupied in opposition. 

Mr. MATSON. Then I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York be heard. 

The SPEAKER. What length of time? 

Mr. MATSON. For five minutes. 

Mr. SMITH, of New York. One minute is all I desire. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. SMITH, of New York. I may not occupy more than one-half a 
minute. I only want to say a word in reference to this bill. I have 
not as yet read it with much care; but it has come constantly before me 
in the councils of this House, and I must say from what I understand 
in regard to it that I most sincerely protest against its ge. Ido 
not think it is in the interest of the soldier. I think it is rather to the 
detriment of the soldier, while I believe that it gives the claim agenta 
start of $25 instead of $10. It does not change his character; and I 
do believe that under it there will be simply as much deviltry as before, 
if not a little more of it. Therefore I protest against the bill. 

Mr. LINDSEY. How much time remains in advocacy of the bill? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has eight minutes remaining. 

Mr. LINDSEY. I yield five minutes to my friend from Vermont 
[Mr. Joyce}. 

Mr. JOYCE. Mr. Speaker, I shall say but very few words in regard 
to this bill. It is a bill which was drawn by the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions after he had himself carefully investigated this whole subject in 
the light of the experience he has had while presiding over the Pen- 
sionBureau. The bill was sent tome by the Commissioner of Pensions 
for me to introduce and have referred to the committee over which I 
preside. Idid so, and aftera careful examination of all of the features 
of the bill by the committee, it was reported favorably. The law of 
1870 was nearly in the same terms as this bill. That law provided as 
this bill does that the soldier should make a contract with the agent 
who prosecuted his pension claim, and right here I wish to say a word in 
regard to what was stated by the gentleman from Wisconsin [ Mr. BRAGG]. 

Now, every lawyer, every man on this floor knows that the neighbors 
of these soldiers can not spend the time, even if they have the knowl- 
edge, to prepare the papers in order to obtain pensions for these appli- 
cants without any compensation for the service. 

These affidavits that are taken in these pension cases must be taken 
by men who have legal knowledge suflicient to know how to do it, or 
you never could get a pension claim through the Pension Office. You 
go to the Pension Bureau and look at the testimony taken in these pen- 
sion cases and you see how informal, how uncertain, how mixed-up it 
is in a great many of them, because the affidavits were drawn and the 
cases prepared by men who knew nothing about how to do it. 

Now, the object of this bill is to protect the soldier, to protect the 
pensioner, to protect the claimant. That is the object of the bill. 

Mr. CALKINS. Will the gentleman yield to me for a moment for 
a question? 

Mr. JOYCE. I have but a minute remaining. 

Mr. CALKINS. I desire to ask the gentleman a question about a 
matter, his answer to which, if satisfactory, may probably get a great 
many votes for his bill; if otherwise, it probably will not. 

Mr. JOYCE. I will hear the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. CALKINS, I desire to call the attention of the gentleman from 
Vermont to the fact that section 5485 of the Revised Statutes provides 
the penalty and mode of prosecution for all persons who violate the 
present law with reference to pensions, Now, that section in terms re- 
fers to the title pertaining to pensions; and if you pass thisact now and 
it is not within the saving clause provided by section 13, I want to ask 
the gentleman whether or not there is any penalty that these men are 
subjected to for violating the provisions of this section ? 

Mr. JOYCE. I will say in answer to the gentleman from Indiana, I 
have no doubt my friend and colleagui 
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e on the committee who moved 
to suspend the rules and pass this bill will be perfectly willing to agree 
to have any amendment made to the bill if there is any loop-hole in it 
anywhere that will allow anybody to escape punishment for an offense 
he has committed. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. 
him a question? 

Mr. JOYCE. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. What I would like to know is 
this: If a claim agent has in his hands 10,000 claims at the present 
time—and that is not an overstatement of what many of them have— 
and the limit of the fee is raised from $10 to $25, he will get on the al- 
lowance of those claims an additional profit of $15 apiece. Multiply 
that by 10,000 and it will be seen this bill will give that attorney 
$150,000, which is a fortune for any man to get. 

A MEMBER. And that on claims now pending. 

Mr. JOYCE. That may bean argument on the bill, but is not a ques- 
tion and does not call ſor any answer. 

The last clause of the bill provides that 


If, in the adjudication of any claim for pension in which such articles of 


Will my friend allow me to ask 


ment have been or may hereafter be filed it shall appear that the claimant N 
prior to the execution thereof, paid to the attorney any sum for his seryices in 
such claim and the amount so paid is not stipulated therein— 


That is, in the contract, then it shall be taken out. 
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As I was going on to say when I was interrupted, this bill is virtu- 
ally to bring back and restore the law of 1870, and it provides that in 
all these pension cases a contract may be made between the claimant 
and the pension agent, a copy of it placed 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. LINDSEY] has 
three minutes of his time remaining, 

Mr. BROWNE. Will the gentleman from Maine allow me to s 
that the committee agree there may be added to the end of the bill this 
proviso: 

arenes This act shall only apply to claims to be hereafter filed and prose- 
cu . 


Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. Thatis right; the gentleman had better 


accept that. 

Mr. LINDSEY. I propose as an amendment what I send to the 
desk. 

The SPEAKER. The bill is not 5 lai to amendment. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. It may be amended by unanimous con- 
sent. 

Mr. LINDSEY. I ask unanimous consent. 


Mr. BRAGG. I object. 

TheSPEAKER. Objectionis made. Does the gentleman from Maine 
desire to be further heard? 

Mr. LINDSEY. No, sir; I call for a vote. 

The question being taken, the Speaker stated that in the opinion of 
the Chair two-thirds had not voted in the affirmative. 

Mr. BROWNE. Let us have a division. 

Mr. BRAGG. I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I suggest to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin not to occupy time by calling for the yeas and nays. 

‘Mr. BROWNE. I will withdraw my call for a division. 

Mr. BRAGG. And I withdraw the call for the yeas and nays. . 

Mr. ATHERTON. I renew it. 

Mr. BROWNE. The Chair having announced that the necessary 
two-thirds had not voted in the affirmative, if a division is not insisted 
on I think gentlemen will not call for the yeas and nays unless they 
want to consume the time. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair announced that in the opinion of the 
Chair two-thirds had not voted in favor of the motion to suspend the 
rules and pass the bill. The Chair now understands the demand fora 
division is withdrawn and the demand for the yeas and nays to be with- 
drawn. The Chair therefore declares the motion to be lost. 

VACCINE VIRUS. 

Mr. VAN AERNAM. Iaminstructed by the Select Committee on the 
Public Health to move that the rules be suspended, thatthe Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union be discharged from the 
further consideration of the bill (S. 1004) for the distribution of pure 
vaccine virus to the people, and that the same be passed, with the amend- 
ment recommended by the Committee on the Public Health. 

The Clerk read the bill as proposed to be amended, as follows: 

Be it enacted, & ., That the National Board of Health be, and is hereby, directed 
to obtain pure vaccine virus and to furnish it to all State and municipal authori- 
ties, boards of health, and regularly-licensed physicians at cost price, provided 
that the same shall be distributed by them gratuitously, or at not ex ing said 
cost, the same to be designated as pure by the certificate of said National rd 
of Health; and for that purpose the sum of $15,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, is hereby appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated; and the proceeds of the sales of said virus shall be paid into 
the Treasury by said Board of Health quarterly, 

Mr. ELLIS. Where does this bill come from? 

The SPEAKER. The motion to suspend the rules is made by in- 
struction of the Committee on Public Health. 

Mr. ELLIS. I demand a second of the motion tosuspend the rules. 

Mr. VAN AERNAM. The committee recommend that the bill be 
passed with the amendment which has been interlined. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. VAN AER- 
NAM] moves to su: the rules so as to take from the Calendar and 
pass the Senate bill with the amendment which has been indicated. 

Mr. ELLIS. Is it in order to amend the bill? 

The SPEAKER. It is in order to move to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill with an amendment or amendments; but only such as are 
included in the motion to suspend. The amendment will be read. 

The amendment was read as follows: 


Strike out the words “ persons applying for it at cost price ” and insert in lieu 


thereof the words “state and municipal authorities, boards of health, and reg- 
is- 


ularly-licensed physicians at cost price: Provided, That the same shall be di 
tributed by them gratuitously or at not exceeding cost price. 

Mr. ELLIS. I demand a second of the motion to suspend the rules. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection the second will be con- 
sidered as ordered. 

Mr. ELLIS. I object to that. 

Tellers were ordered, and Mr. VAN AERNAMand Mr. ELLIS were 
appointed, 

The House divided; and the tellers reported that there were—ayes 
48, noes 54. 

So (no further count being called for) the motion to suspend the rules 
was not seconded. 
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FEBRUARY 19, 


ADDITIONAL ACCOMMODATIONS FOR CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY. 


Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. I am instructed by the Select Com- 
mittee on Additional Accommodations for Co: onal Library to 
move to suspend the rules and pass the bill (H. R. 3843) authorizing 
the construction of a building for the accommodation of the Congres- 
sional Library, with the amendments reported from the committee. 

The bill as proposed to be amended was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c., That a fire-proof building for the accommodation of the Con- 
gressional Library shall be erected on such site on any one of the Government 
reservations in the city of Washington as may be selected for the purpose by a 
commission com of the Score of the Interior, the Architect of the Cap- 
itol, and the Librarian of Congress, subject to the approval of the President. 

Src, 2. That said building shall be erected in acco: ce with the plan of John 
L. Smithmeyer, architect, adopted by the Committee to Provide Additional Ac- 
commodations for the Congressional Library, in the Italian renaissance style of 
architecture; but only so much of the building represented by said plan shall 
be erected under this act as will be sufficient to accommodate the Library for the 
present and for a reasonable time to come. It shall be erected under the super- 
vision of the Secretary of the Interior, the Architect of the Capitol, and the Li- 
brarian of Congress, who shal! decide how much, and what sections of the build- 
ing represented by the above plan, shall be erected under this act. And said 
co! ion are authorized and directed to procure the necessary supervision 
and labor, and to make contracts for the construction thereof. And the sum of 
$500,000 is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to commence the construction of said building; and the moneys 
appropriated for said building shall be disbursed by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, upon vouchers approved by the commission. The entire cost of the build- 
ing to be constructed under this act shall not exceed $1,500,000. 

EC. 3. That the site selected shall be of sufficient capacity for future additions 
for the further accommodation of the Lib: ; it shall be set out by prover 
metes and bounds, and a description thereof shall be made and filed in the 
eee signed by the members of the commission and approved by 
the ident. and said filing said site and lands shall be forever set apart 
and appropriated to the uses of the Library. 

SEC. . That the Secretary of the Interior shall annually report to Congress, 
at the commencement of each session, a detailed statement of all proceedings 
under the provisions of this act. 


Mr. HOLMAN. I demand a second on the motion to suspend the 
rules. 

The SPEAKER. 
ered as ordered. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I object. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts, and Mr. Hot- 
MAN were appointed. 

The House divided; and the tellers reported that there were—ayes 
105, noes 39. 

So (no further count being called for) the motion tosuspend the rules 
was seconded. 

TheSPEAKER. The Chair will recognize the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. RICE] to control the fifteen minutes’ time in favor of 
the motion submitted by him. 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. The committee recommend as a sub- 
stitute for the original bill an amendment consisting of four sections. 
The first section provides for the erection of a library building on any 
one of the Government reservations in the city of Washington, the site 
to be selected by a commission composed of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, the Architect of the Capitol, and the Librarian of Congress, 
subject to the approval of the President. 

By the provisions of that section the committee avoid all the criti- 
cisms and objections made during the previous debates on the original 
bill to any site to be bought of any one and to any expenditure of Gov- 
ernment money for the purchase of a site, and have left the selection of 
a 118 site to a commission composed of the officers named in the 
bill. 
The second section provides that the building shall be erected in sec- 
tions in accordance with the plan and drawing which is now in front 
of the Reporters’ desk, and which is in accordance with the plan orig- 
inally presented by the committee. If gentlemen will examine that 
original plan and then the plan at the left, they will see that the cen- 
tral portion of the building can now be erected in the manner there 
indicated. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Ilinois. Does the plan and specification con- 
template that the cost of the entire building when completed shall not 
exceed a million and a half of dollars? 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. The entire cost of the building to be 
erected under this bill is not to exceed one and a half million dollars. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I know the bill limits it to that 
amount; but I want to know if the specification and plan of the Archi- 
tect limit it to that. 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. I have the opinion of the Architect of 
the Capitol that it can be built for one and a half millions of dollars. 
The building proposed to be now constructed will comprise the central 
reading-room, asshown upon the plan, with corridors radiating there- 
from to the outside brick walls, which outside brick walls may here- 
after be used for partition-walls and openings cut through them to any 
additions it may be n to make in future years. 

It is the opinion of the Librarian of Congress that the building now 
contemplated will be sufficient for the use of the library for fifteen or 
twenty years tocome. It will not afford the large accommodations for 
museum and art p which were contemplated by the original 


If there is no objection the second will be consid- 


plan of the building, but it will afford ample accommodations for the 
Library of Congress for fifteen oretwenty years to come. 


If the commissioners see fit to erest the building in this way there 
willstill remain opportunity in future years to add the sides of the build- 
ing as shown in the plan, so that ultimately the entire building asrep- 
resented in the plan may be erected when the needs of the country shall 
demand it and when Congress shall deem proper to authorize it. But 
for the present the construction of only the central section of the build- 
ing as shown in the plan is contemplated, and the e of the whole 
is limited to a million and a half of dollars, which the Architect of the 
Capitol has certified to me he deems sufficient to erect the building. 
So that the purpose of the present bill is, and it is sostated and limited 
in the bill, to erect on a Government reservation a building sufficient to 
accommodate the library for the present, which can be built, and which 
the bill requires shall be built, fora million and a half of dollars. In 
this way the committee has conformed to the instructions of the House. 

In this way we propose to provide the much-needed accommodations 
for the Library, so that collections of books donated to the Government 
may not be deposited in subterranean vaults where they can not be seen, 
but may have some convenient place of deposit where they can be used 
by the public, for whose benefit they are designed. 

I do not wish to discuss the bill further. I have stated what it pro- 
poses. I hope the House will vote for it. I reserve the remainder of 
my time. 

Mr. HOLMAN. 
[Mr. BLOUNT]. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Mr. Speaker, the House will bear in mind that when 
this subject was under consideration here several weeks ago the bill 
reported by the committee was amended by adding a provision limiting 
the expenditure to $2,000,000 for the whole building; and the House 
then recommitted the bill with the instruction that the committee hay- 
ing the subject in charge should report a measure providing for the lo- 
cation of the structure on some portion of the public grounds. The 
clear idea of the House at that time (for it had by vote limited the ex- 
penditure to $2,000,000) was that the committee should report a bill 
containing this limitation, as well as a provision for locating the build- 
ing on the public grounds. The proposition now before us does direct - 
the erection of the building upon grounds owned by the Government, 
but at the same time provides, according to the statement of the gen- 
tlemen in charge of this matter, for a building which it is estimated will 
cost $4,000,000. 

I need hardly state what is known to every gentleman on this floor, 
that the estimates of the cost of buildings erected by the Government 
have not generally been verified upon the completion of the buildings; 
but on the contrary the actual cost has gone sometimes 25 per cent., 50 
per cent., or 100 per cent. beyond the estimates. We have generally 
been deceived by estimates of this kind. Therefore let us not assume 
that this estimate of $4,000,000 is to be conclusive as to the cost of this 
building. 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. Will my friend allow me—— 

Mr. BLOUNT. I have but five minutes. 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. The estimate for this building is only 
a million and a half of dollars. 

Mr. BLOUNT. If the gentleman wishes to answer me, let him do so 
in his own time. 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. 
the gentleman 

Mr. BLOUNT. If you will take the floor and do it in your own time, 
I have no objection. 

Mr. Speaker, the proposition here is to commence the construction 
of the building with an appropriation of $500,000, with authority to 
contract now for the expenditure of a sum not exceeding a million and 
a half for a part of the building. 

But, sir, even if the completed building were not to cost under this 
bill in its present shape more than one million and a half of dollars, 
we know with what zeal this matter has been pressed, and if the bill 
should.pass the House in its present shape we have no assurance thatit 
will not come back here with provisions increasing the present expendi- 
ture. The disagreement of the two Houses may go to a committee of 
conference, and we shall perhaps be called upon to vote upon the con- 
ference report with not five minutes’ discussion. 

We are reaching the closing hours of this session. I do not see any 
emergency which will not permit this measure to go over until we may 
have opportunity to consider it fairly and fully—not in the method by 
which my friend from Massachusetts proposes that it shall be passed 
now. I do not believe there is any present pressure upon the Library 
demanding that we shall in this hasty way involve the Government in 
an expenditure which may be $4,000,000 or possibly $8,000,000. There 
is no subject upon which Congress has been more frequently deceived 
than in undertaking to anticipate the cost of public buildings all over 
the country. I trust that the House will refuse to suspend the rules 
in order to pass this bill. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I am unwilling to delegate to any 
three gentlemen the power beyond the discretion of Congress to select 
a site for this proposed building. I believe thatthe building when com- 
pleted will not cost less than four or five million dollars. Its advocates 
admit that the expenditure may be $4,000,000. The instruction of 
the House to the committee, as has been stated by the gentleman from 


I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 


I only wanted to correct a mistake of 
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Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT], was that the expenditure for this building 
should be limited to $2,000,000, an instruction which has been utterly 
disregarded by the committee. 

But, sir, in addition to that, I do not consider this the right way to 
pass such a bill, without the opportunity for full discussion and with 
every chance absolutely cut off for proposing any amendment which 
may be suggested during the brief discussion of the question. 

In my judgment it will be time enough when the new Congress con- 
venes next December for us to mature a plan for a library building, if 
a new building be required. This bill makes an immediate i- 
ture of half a million dollars and involves us in a contract which may 
require a further appropriation by the coming Congress to the extent 
of three and a half or four and a half million dollars. I think such a 
step should not be taken in this manner at the heel of the session with- 
out opportunity for that deliberation which the question onght to receive. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to callattention to the fact that 
if this bill should pass the chances are at least equal that an appropria- 
tion of $1,000,000 for this purpose will come in the deficiency bill for 

the next fiscal year. Although the immediate iture made by the 
bill is only half a million dollars, it will be entirely within the power 
of the gentlemen who are to provide for the construction of the build- 
ing to commit the Government to contracts to the amount of one mill- 
ion and a half of dollars, involving a million of dollars in the way of a 
deficiency for the next fiscal year. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, there are two objections which I think should 
especially arrest the attention of the House. This Library is designed, 
in part at least, and I may say mainly, for Congress. 

This library was designed in its inception, Mr. Speaker, as a means 
to furnish n information to members of Congress. Now, by this 
bill, not only the extraordinary power mentioned by my friend from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL] is granted, the power to fix the site of 
the building is not only confided to the three gentlemen who are 
named, but also the extent to which they shall proceed in the con- 

. struction of the building. As to the location of the building or the 
extent they shall goin its construction, there is no limitation on the power 
of the gentlemen named in the bill, the Architect of the Capitol, the 
Secretary of the Interior, and the Librarian of Congress, except, as to 
the site of the building, it is to be subject to the approval of the Pres- 
ident. Now, is this Co willing to leave it to these three gentle- 
men to determine where the building shall be located, and especially 
when it is not contemplated by the measure it shall be finished for 
the use of members of Congress in accordance with the original purpose 
for which this Library of Congress was designed, namely, to afford infor- 
mation to members of Congress in the course of their legislative duties? 

For one, Mr. Speaker, Iam not willing to confer any such power on 
these gentlemen. Nor am I willing by my vote to allow a deception, 
not intentional but nevertheless inevitably inyolved in this bill, a de- 
ception to be practiced in the passage of this measure, for this building, 
as gentlemen must know, on the Smithmeyer plan, must at the lowest 
rate cost $4,000,000. Yet there is a limit provided here of one million 
and a half of dollars. My friend from Ohio [Mr. GEDDES], a member 
of the Committee on the Library, has reported to this House this plan 
at the lowest rate will cost $4,000,000. The other plan, by the same 
architect, involved an expenditure of $8,000,000. 

But concede that the $4,000,000 plan beadopted. You have declared in 
this House deliberately by your votes that a building costing $2,000,000 
is sufficient. Your committee pays no attention to that action of the 
House, and now reports a bill proposing to build upon a plan costing 
$4,000,000, and limits the cost of the portion of the building to be con- 

„structed to one million and a half, appropriating half a million for the 
coming fiseal year. 

The Senate, of course, will strike out that limitation, and you, gen- 
tlemen, will vote for or against this amendment with that understand- 
ing, that the Senate will strike out the limitation of one million and 
a half and insert the limitation of the last bill which you referred 
back to the Committee on the Library, of $4,000,000. It will then 
come back to you through the report of a conference committee in the 
last moments of the session. You can not then expect a proper consid- 
eration of the measure. If it shall become the law, it will ultimately 
do so through the action of three conferees of the House and three con- 
ferees of the Senate, without any opportunity on the part of the Senate 
or the House to give the measure that careful and fair consideration 
which it deserves. I am therefore, gentlemen, on that ground, opposed 
to this measure, 

But there is another fact I desire especially to call to the attention of 
this House. If not in this, it has been stated in the other branch of 
Congress, that the American Library Association favored this plan. I 
regret I have not the proceedings of that association, one of the most 
respectable in the United States, before me at this time so I might refer 
to them. But instead of favoring this plan, the American Library 
Association has condemned it in three successive annual conventions. 
They have condemned the Smithmeyer plan as not adapted to such a 
library as this Government requires. I received a letter from a member 


of that association, although not able to produce it before the House at 
this moment, from a librarian of Chicago, calling attention to the fact 
that that association has twice, if not three times, at its annual con- 
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ventions condemned this plan as wholly inapplicable to what Congress 
recommended, as wholly inappropriate, and opposing it in every one of 
its details, stating furthermore that a building costing $2,000,000 would 
answer all purposes. I know of no more respectable body in the country 
to furnish information to Congress than that American Library Associ- 
ation, composed asit is of gentlemen connected with great public libra- 
ries in the country. For these reasons I hope the House will refuse to 
pass the pending bill. 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. I yield two minutes to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. HUMPHREY]. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I desire, Mr. Speaker, to answer one objection 
stated by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT]. He said wewill 
have a building that will cost $4,000,000 in the end, although this bill 
provides it shall not cost more than $2,000,000; yet that it will be so 
constructed it can be added to hereafter. I desire toask the gentleman 
from Georgia whether prudence would not dictate that in constructing 
this building it should be put up in such way if it should become nec- 
essary to enlarge it hereafter we can do it? Would he have it so con- 
structed that that enlargement would have to be done at very great 


expense ? 

Mr. BLOUNT. My friend misunderstood me. I did not say it weuld 
cost more than $2,000,000, but what I did say was that I understood 
the estimate calls for $4,000,000. 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. The estimate is not for $4,000,000. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is not $4,000,000, but as I have already stated 
the estimate for completing it is $2,000,000. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Onemillionand a half isthe estimate for putting upa 
portion of the building. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I beg your pardon, $2,000,000 is the estimate 
for completing the building. The plan which we have before us shows 
the center of the building. This is a new plan, and the whole cost is 
not to exceed $2,000,000. 

But I wish to call the attention of the House to another point which 
should be taken into consideration in connection with this matter. 
You are now erecting in Judiciary Square a building for the use of the 
Pension Department which I believe you know nothing whatever 
about. There is not a member here perhaps that knows how it came to 
find a location on that spot; you do not know its plan; you do not know 
what it is to cost perhaps. Here you have an opportunity to judge 
for yourselves. A plan is presented for your i ion; the cost is 
given to you absolutely in dollars and cents; you know that it will cost 
a million and a half of dollars. There is hardly a member here who, 
if he had known that this pension building was to be erected here on 
Judiciary Square, would not probably have voted against it. But we 
say in the present instance that this is to be completed in every partic- 
ular; the location of it is prescribed; and if in the future it shall become 
necessary it is so that you can add to it so as to accommodate 
the interests of the Government in future years. In the mean time 
the building is to be entirely completed as far as the needs of a library 
are concerned for the purposes of this Government for the next fifteen 
or twenty years. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that under such circumstances we 
have followed the direction of the House and our instructions to the 
most complete and minute extent. The gentleman from Georgia says 
that we have not; but I appeal to this House to say if we have not fol- 
lowed it to the letter. 

Mr. RANDALL. The instructions have been disobeyed as to the 
amount. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I beg pardon; in what particular? 

Mr. RANDALL. Four millions of dollars has been reported 

Mr.HUMPHREY. This provides for one and a half millions of dollars. 

Mr. RANDALL. But you make no allowance for the cost of the 


ground. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. There is nothing whatever behind this bill. 
This building is to cost one and one-half millions of dollars, and no 
more. If you desire hereafter to add to it you can do so. 

Mr. RANDALL. Let me ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RANDALL. Is it not true that the original bill which was re- 
committed to the committee provided for the purchase of the land? 
Now, in this bill, although you get the land for nothing, you make no 
deduction for that expense from the bill which you report here, but you 
bring in a bill for the erection of a building to cost one million and a 
half of dollars without reference to the cost of the land. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In answer to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
I can only say this, that in reporting this bill the committee have ex- 
ecuted exactly the instructions given to them by the House. We were 
directed to present a bill providing for the erection of a building for the 
purpose contemplated on some of the public grounds within the limits 
of this city, and in cost not to exceed $2,000,000. We have brought in 
a bill providing that this building shall not exceed one and a-half mil- 
lions of dollars, and that it shall be erected on land belonging to the 
Government. 

The building exhibited in this diagram, this large stone building, is 
not the building that this committee now pro) Here, on the left 
of that building, will be seen a plan of the building which we do pro- 
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pose. The large building is substantially what we recommend, but 
without the wings; and from this plan it will be seen that the large 
circular reading-room, lighted from above, is recommended according 
to the plan of the original bill. Now, in future, if it shall be necessary 
to enlarge this building, it can be done so as to make it conform ex- 
actly to this plan shown here on the right; but for the present we do not 
erect the wings. In reference to the public buildings which are going 
up all over this country millions of dollars have been spent and there 
never was a plan submitted to Congress. They are going up at this 
time all over the country and you know nothing of their construction. 
In this case we give you all of the details necessary. You can see fully 
yourself the plan; we give you all the data on which the plan is based, 
and in dollars and cents the exact cost of the building. There can be 
no donbt of the cost of this. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. I now yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. TOWNSHEND]. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I have listened care- 
fully to all that has heen said on both sides of this question, for the reason 
that when this proposition was originally before the House for the erec- 
tion of a public library building I think I was about the first member on 
this side of the House to oppose it. The ground of my objection at that 
time was that as the bill was then framed it provided for the purchase 
of a site from private parties at a cost of over $1,000,000. Another ob- 
jection was that no reasonable limitation had been placed upon the 
cost of the building. 

Both of these objections, however, have been met and yielded to by 
the committee, and therefore these objections have been removed. I 
stood by the side of the gentleman from Indiana and other members of 
this side of the House in opposition to the original bill, beeause we feared 
that there might be a job behind it. If Icouldseeanythingof the kind 
here I would still antagonize this bill. But in my judgment there is 
no semblance of it. All grounds for such apprehension have been elim- 
inated from the present bill, and we have an entirely different proposi- 
tion. The Library is to be erected on a public reservation, and of course 
the site will cost the Government nothing. 

Now, what is the exact condition of affairs? No intelligent man can 
go into the Congressional Library and truthfully say that there is not 
an absolute necessity for more room and some provision to accommodate 
the vast accumulation of books already there and which are coming in. 
Now, if there is to be an accommodation made, as we must admit is 
absolutely essential, the question is, how shall that be done? All of 
the plans so far suggested which contemplated additions to the Capitol 
for this purpose have been found to he impracticable, and therefore we 
have been forced to the conclusion that a site outside of the Capitol 
must be selected. I insisted that this site should be selected upon some 
public reservation, and after two struggles in the House the committee 
gracefully yielded and are now content to so locate this building. 

I want to say, Mr. Speaker, to my Democratic friends, that having 
secured this advantage we should not surrender the security which this 
bill offers to us for the future. I fear that in the event of our failure 
to adopt what would seem to be a reasonable proposition now, when 
this matter comes up again, as it must necessarily come to the consid- 
eration of Congress, it will come in the old form of a scheme for the 
purchase of a site at large cost. 

Now, when we are securing about all that we asked for in the past, 
I certainly do not believe it to be sound policy to make further oppo- 
sition to it. 

One further remark about the cost. My friend from Indiana [Mr. 
HOLMAN] when this bill was last time under consideration seemed 
willing a building might be erected if it did not cost over two millions 
of dollars. Now these gentlemen come with a proposition to put up a 
building for half a million less than the gentleman from Indiana was 
then willing to assent to. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I have not time. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I merely wish to ask, do you not know this is a 
four-million-dollar building? 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I understood the chairman of the 
committee to state to the House that the Librarian, Mr. Spofford, and 
the Architect of the Capitol had declared the building contemplated by 
the bill will not cost exceeding a million and a half. It may be said 
that at some time in the future, twenty or forty or a hundred years 
hence, it may be found necessary to put an addition to that building, 
which may cost $4,000,000. But will you attempt to prevent posterity 
from enlarging the building to accommodate the wants of the library 
in the future? No, sir; this bill here provides, as the gentleman [Mr. 
Rice, of Massachusetts] has already stated, for a building which, in 
the opinion of the Librarian, will meet the wants of the library for 
twenty years to come. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. I yield two minutes to the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. REED]. 

Mr. REED. Ido not propose upon this subject to repeat anything 
which I said the other day. I had hoped that the Congress of the 
United States might consent to erect a building which should be worthy 


of the nation whose library it inclosed. But I have given up that idea, 
and have come down to the simple question of a meager housing for 
the books which we now have and those which we are likely to have 
for the next twenty years. And I do implore this House to at least do 
this for the treasures of learning which have been purchased by the 
United States. 

I want to relieve gentlemen on the other side from some of their fears. 
I want to say, in the first place, that the United States buildings have 
not as a rule exceeded a reasonable cost, and that we may safely trust 
the United States with building a building. Second, I want to say 
that the Democratic party need not fear to be saddled with the expense 
of this building. I say to them that we are ready to have it charged 
on us. I put it upon record that a Republican House is responsible for 
the initiation of this expenditure. And I wish I could have the con- 
solatory hope that a Republican Congress would also be responsible for 
continuing it as well. 

I sincerely hope we may pass this bill. 

Mr, RICE, of Massachusetts. I believe I have two minutes still re- 


maining. 

The SPEAKER. The time for debate has expired. 

Mr. RANDALL. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 158, nays 95, not vot- 
ing 38; as follows: 


YEAS—138. 
Aiken. Dunnell, Lynch, Scranton, 
Aldrich, Dwight, Mackey, Shallenberger, 
Anderson, Errett, Larsh, Sherwin, 
Barr, Evins, McClure, Shultz, 
Bayne, Farwell, Chas. B. McCook, Skinner, 
ch, Farwell, Sewell S. McKinley, 5 
Belford, Fisher, McLane, Robt. M. Smith, A. Herr 
Bingham, Ford, McLean, Jas. H. Smith, Dietrich C. 
Bisbee, Garrison, Miles, Smith, J. Hyatt 
Bliss, Geddes, Moore, Speer, 
Bowman George, Morey, Spooner, 
Brewer, Gibson, Morse, Steele, 
Briggs, Guenther, Neal, Stone, 
Browne, Hall, Norcross, Strait, 
Brumm Hammond, John O'Neill Taylor, Joseph D. 
Buck, Hardenbergh, Page, Thomas, 
Buckuer, farmer, Parker. Townsend, Amos 
Burrows, Julius C. Harris, Benj. W. Payson, Townshend, R. W. 
Burrows, Jos. II. Haskell, Peelle, Tucker, 
Butterworth, Hazelton, Peirce, yler, 
Calkins, Heilman, Pettibone, Updegraff, 
Campbell, Henderson, Phelps, Valentine, 
Candler, Hepburn, Pound, Van Aernam, 
Cannon, Hill, Ranney, Van Horn 
Carpenter, Hiscock, Ray, Van Voorhis, 
Chapman, Hitt, Reed, V: orth, 
Cook, Hooker, Rice, John B. Walker, 
Cox, Samuel S. Horr, Rice, Theron M. Ward. 
Crapo, Houk, Rice, Wm. W. Washburn, 
Cullen, Hubbell, Richardson, D. P. Watson, 
Cutts, Hubbs, Richardson, J Webber, 
Davidson, Humphrey, Ritchie, Vest, 
Davis, George R. Jacobs, Robeson, White, 
Davis, Lowndes II. Joyce, Robinson, Geo, D. Whitthorne, 
Dawes, Kasson Robinson, Jas. S. Williams, C G. 
Deering, Kelley, Robinson, Wm. E. Willits, 
De Motte, Ketcham Rosecrans, Wilson, 
Dezendorf, Lacey, Russell, Young. 
Dingley, Lindsey, Ryan, 
Doxey. Lord, Scoville, 
NAYS—S. 
Armfield, Cox, William R. Jones, Geo. W. Prescott, 
8 e e James K. 3 
son, enna, eagan 
Barbour, Curtin, King, Reese, d 
Belmont, Deuster Klotz, Robertson, 
Beltzhoover, Dibrell Ladd, Scales, 
pay Dowd, Latham, Shelley, 
Blackburn Dunn, Leedom Simonton, 
Blanchard, Ermentrout, Le Fevre Singleton, Jas. W. 
Bland, Flower, Lewis, Singleton, Otho R. 
Blount Forney, Matson Sparks, 
Bragg, Fulkerson, McCoid, Springer, 
Buchanan, Godshalk McKenzie, Stock: T, 
Cabell, Hammond, N. J McMillan, Talbott, 
Caldwell, Hardy, Miller, Turner, Henry G 
Carlisle, Haseltine, Mills, Turner, Oscar 
Cassidy, Hatch, Money, Upson, 
Clardy, Herbert, Morrison, Vance, 
Clark, Hewitt, G. W. Mosgrove, Wellborn, 
Clements, Hoblitzell, Moulton, Wheeler, 
Cobb, 1 ` Muldrow, Williams, Thomas 
Colerick, Hoiman, Mutchler, , Willis, 
Converse, House, Oates, Wise, George D. 
Covington, Hutchins, Phister, 
NOT VorIN G-. 
Black, Grout, Martin, Thompson, P. B. 
Camp, Gunter, Mason, Thompson, Wm. G. 
Caswell, Harris, Henry S. Murch, Urner, 
Chace, Herndon, Nolan, Wait, 
Cornell, Hewitt, AbramS. Pacheco, Warner, 
Crowley Jadwin, Paul, Wise. Morgan R. 
Darrall, Jones, Phineas Rich, W. , Be n 
Dugro, Jorgensen Ross, Wood, Walter A. 
Ellis, Knott, Spaulding, 
Frost, Manning, -Taylor, Ezra B. 


So (two-thirds not having voted in favor thereof) the rules were not 
suspended. 
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The following pairs were announced: 

Mr. Mason with Mr. HEWITT of New York. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Iowa, with Mr. DUGRO. 

Mr. E. B. TAYLOR with Mr. THOMPSON of Kentucky. 

Mr. CORNELL with Mr. BENJAMIN Woop. 

Mr. JoNES, of New Jersey, with Mr. HERNDON. 

Mr. JADWIN with Mr. Knott. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. I withdraw my vote. I am 


paired. 
The result of the vote was then announced as above stated. 
CARLILE P. PATTERSON. 


Mr. KASSON. I am instructed by the select committee in rela- 
tion to the late Carlile P. Patterson to move to suspend the rules, take 
from the Speaker’s table Senate bill No. 2001, and pass the same. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

A bill (S. 2001) for the relief of Eliza W. Patterson. 


Be it enacted, C., That all unpaid national, municipal, and county taxes, gen- 
rend: ial, and all 3 costs. and penalties thereon, levied or assessed 
June 30, 1852, upon the property (in the District of Columbia) 


and Geodetic Survey, be, and the same are hereby, remi 3 
vided, That any outstanding certificates of sale for taxes in the name of Carlile P. 
Patterson, late one of the trustees of said Eliza W. Patterson, shall be surren- 
dered and canceled: And ided further, That nothing herein contained shall be 
construed to require the Bistrict of Columbia or the United States to repay any 
sums heretofore paid for the purchase of said propag attaxsale: And provided 
further, That the acceptance of the provisions of t section by said trustee and 
beneficiaries reg) be a full 2 ey papis sie 12 an — — s Ak — 155 
Sic or the city of Washington claimed to have been done to said prop- 
erty. 

Mr. KASSON. This being the unanimons report of the committees 
of the House and of the Senate, I desire for my part to take up no time 
in discussing the bill. 

Mr. COBB. I demand a second on the motion to suspend the rules. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I would inquire of the Chair from 
what committee this comes? 

The SPEAKER. From the select committee appointed the first 
session of this Con k 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Appointed for what purpose? 

The SPEAKER. For the purpose of considering the subject-matter 
of this bill. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Ilinois. Is the committee upon the list of 
committees? 

The SPEAKER. It is, and has been since it was authorized. 

Mr. KASSON. This bill is reported unanimously from the Senate 
and House committees. 

Mr. COBB. I demand a second of the motion to suspend the rules. 

Mr. KASSON. I hope the second may be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection the second will be con- 
sidered as ordered. 

There was no objection, and the motion to suspend the rules was 
accordingly seconded. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cops] de- 
sire to be heard in opposition to the motion to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill which has been read? 

Mr. COBB. I should like to hear some gentleman who is a member 
of this committee explain the bill. The features of the bill to my 
mind are wrong. 

Mr. KASSON. I think it requires but a brief explanation, as the 
report was unanimous and was printed at the last session and has been 
before the House for a long time. 

In a word, this bill comes from the action of the House in appointing 
a select committee to consider the situation of the family of the late 
Carlile P. Patterson, his claims for special services and the proper action 
of the House after his death in recognition of his distinguished serv- 
ices. 

The committee heard various gentlemen and came to the unanimous 
conclusion that this bill should at once be passed. That report was 
made to the two bodies, together with a recital of the reasons for it. 

The reason for this mode of relief is simply this: In a time of great 
extravagance of expenditures herein Washington, at a period well known 
to members of this House, the city authorities extended their so-called 
city improvements through farm property outside of the city, incurring 
enormous expenditures, which resulted in injury instead of benefit to 
the property. The charges for such improvements were so great that the 
owners of this farm property could not meet the assessments made upon 
them, and proposed to institute proceedings for the cancellation of the 
unjust action of the authorities. The authorities that this action 
should not be had, and promised that they would do justice, but they 
have never redeemed that promise. 

Captain Patterson,always absolutely devoted to his scientific pursuits, 
was unable to raise the money at that time to meet these taxes, even had 
they been justly assessed. The matter went on with penalties and in- 
terest accumulating, until to-day they amount toa sum about equal to 
the entire value of the property. 

Captain Patterson died leaving for the support of his family means not 
equal to $500. He died like a soldier, at his post, because he died of 
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overwork in his profession, to which he had been devoted for over twenty 
years, in theservice of the Government. He left his family unprovided 
for. Without this homestead they will have absolutely no means of sup- 
port; they are now in positive distress. 

I desire to bring no case of private suffering before the House, further 
than to say that the committeee are satisfied that without this relief the 
family of this eminent and distinguished public servant, who standsin 
the same rank with Professor Henry, will be left subject to poverty and 
absolute destitution. I will now yield to the gentleman from New 


Jersey. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Before the gentleman yields permit 
me to ask him how much the accumulation of taxes and special assess- 
ments now amount to? 

Mr. KASSON. Not less than $30,000, and to require the payment 
of it by the family of Captain Patterson will be absolute ruin to them 
as well as injustice. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Let meask the gentleman if it is proposed to re- 
mit the taxes and not hold the property for any of the taxes? 

Mr. KASSON. So far as this property is concerned it is proposed to 
remit all the taxes which have accrued since the assessment; the ac- 
cumulation of this enormous sum of which it is absolutely impossible 
for the family to pay. 

Mr. CANNON. Allow me a moment. 

Mr. KASSON. Certainly. . 

Mr. CANNON. I would ask the gentleman if he does not think it 
would be better to do one of two things; either to give a pension or to 
make an outright payment from the Treasury of the United States to 
the widow of Mr. Patterson of $30,000; or, if we pass this bill, to step 
up and in the same bill make an appropriation of $30,000 to pay these 
taxes, one half for the District and the other half for the Government 
of the United States? 

Mr. KASSON. I understand that the committee have thought this 
bill rested upon grounds of justice and law. We were satisfied that 
these taxes were unlawfully imposed. There were counter-claims to 
the amount of thousands of dollars for damages to the estate as an offset 
to 3 assessments, and they have concluded to offset one with the 
other. 

I do not desire to take up all the time. I wish only to add that never 
was an officer in the Army or the Navy more meritorious than Captain 
Patterson; never one who more thoroughly sacrificed his life for his 
country than the officer to which this bill relates. 

Mr. COBB. Did he not receive a good salary for his services ? 

Mr. KASSON. Only for the last few years of his life, after the resig- _ 
nation of Professor Pierce. I now yield to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. ROBESON]. 

Mr. ROBESON. In connection with this bill I desire to express my 
feeling of personal interest and public duty. I think this bill ought to 
pass without a question. @arlile P. Patterson was an officer of the Navy 
of the old time, but resigned many years ago. Subsequently he was 
attached in the city of Washington to the Coast Survey, as an officer of 
which he was employed as a public servant without additional pay in 
almost every proceeding undertaken by the Government which de- 
manded the acquirements of an organizing mind united with full scien- 
tific attainments. He was called upon by the chief of the 
Department to organize the revenue-marineservice. Hedidit; and what- 
ever there isof valueinthatcorps to-dayisduetohim. Hewasamember 
of the Light-House Board. The of the Treasury called upon 
him to draft rules and regulations for the organization of the Life-Saving 
Service. Ile did that. In conjunction with Professor Henry, Mr. Pat- 
terson, as a member of the Light-House Board, discharged the same class 
ofservice for which that eminent scientist was largely rewarded at the 
hands of a grateful country. 

His wife inherited a large farm on the outskirts of this city. Onhis 
pay, Mr. Patterson was able to live so long as the Government left him 
undisturbed. But some ten or twelve years ago the authorities of the 
city of Washington undertook to improve this city on a large scale. For 
the purpose of establishing proper levels for the streets throughout the 
city and for the purpose of its general improvement, they extended 
their jurisdiction into the rural sections surrounding the city, and en- 
tering upon the property of Mrs. Patterson they ran streets and cut 
avenues through it, and left her farm, which had formerly been used 
for grazing purposes, with ravines or cañons fifty feet deep cut through 
the body of it, so that it is now utterly useless to her. 

Her husband, an active, energetic, persistent servant of his country, 
paused long enough in that career of usefulness in which he sacrificed 
his life to appeal to the old board of public works. Through their 
representatives at that time they said to him, Yes, you ought to have 
damages; but do not bring a suit’’ (he was ready to bring suit); we 
will see that you receive damages. That board of public works was 
dissolved. The official existence of itsmembers has ceased. They neg- 
lected to do anything for Mr. Patterson; and they left this ruined 
property on the hands of his family withont giving him any damages, 
at the same time assessing against it an immense sum of money. To- 
day that property which before these proceedings was unencumbered 
will not bring one-half of the amount assessed against it for improve- 
ments. 
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Mr. MORSE. Would that property bring to-day the amount of the 
claim of the Government for taxes alone? 

Mr. McLANE, of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, has not the time in op- 
position to the bill been already consumed? 

Mr. ROBESON. I have done. 

Mr, McLANE, of Maryland. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Conn] took the floor in opposition and had fifteen minutes. He ad- 
dressed an inquiry to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Kasson] for in- 
formation. 

Mr. KASSON. I answered the question of the gentleman who was 
on the floor. 

Mr. McLANE, of Maryland. The gentleman from Indiana took the 
floor in opposition to the bill and addressed an inquiry to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. Now, I protest that the committee should have its 
fifteen minutes in support of the bill. I do not care when we have it. 

Mr. COBB. I was not aware that the gentleman from Iowa was 

ing in my time. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. He was not. 

Mr. COBB. I did not so understand. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Conn] is recog- 


nized. 

Mr. COBB. Mr. Speaker, I sympathize very much with any one who 
is so unfortunate as to allow a large amount of taxes to accumulate 
against his or her property. But taxes are somewhat public in their 
nature, and the man or woman who fails to pay his or her taxes throws an 
additional burden upon the rest of the community. So far as the prop- 
erty now in question is concerned it is pro to relieve it from its 

ens on account of the services of a gentleman now deceased, whose 
widow, I believe, holds the propery. These taxes amount to over 
$47,000—not one-fourth of which is forspecial improvements—the larger 
part being taxes regularly levied for municipal purposes. The pay- 
ment of these taxes has been neglected or refused, and now the party 
comes in and says these burdens are too great.“ The gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. KAsson] says that the property is not of sufficient 
value to warrant the payment of these taxes, although they have been 
paid by others. Certificates have been issued which are now in the 
hands of innocent parties, yet this bill proposes to remit the payment 
of these taxes, leaving these certificates in the hands of innocent hold- 
ers, who must either lose the amount they have advanced, or must 
hereafter come and demand payment from the Government, which, 
certamly, if we pass this bill, we ought not to refuse. 

The bill would be much more meritorious did it provide for paying 
this money to Mrs. Patterson directly out of the public Treasury. There 
can be no question as to the truth of my statement that for the larger 
portion of these taxes assessed against this property certificates have 
been issued and are to-day in the hands of innocent purchasers, men 
who paid their money for them. 

Mr. ROBESON. The bill provides that neither the District of Colum- 
bia nor the Government of the United States shall incur any liability 
for anything. 

Mr. COBB. Exactly. Therefore you provide that the men hold- 
ing these certificates, who virtually have paid these taxes, shall not be 
repaid. I submit we have no right to do it. 

Mr. KASSON. They have not been paid owing to a legal dispute. 

Mr. COBB. These certificates are now outstanding for the large 
portion of this tax, and are now in the hands of innocent purchasers. 
It becomes the duty of the District government to issue certificates 
when there is delinquency in the payment of taxes, and those who ac- 
quire them hold them as a lien upon the property until they are paid. 
Now, I understand these liens are outstanding in the hands of bona fide 
p rs, and those purchasers ought to be entitled to their money. 

Mr. McLANE, of Maryland. I wish to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion. Will he yield to me? 

Mr. COBB. Yes, if I have time. 

Mr. McLANE, of Maryland. Why, you have had all the time. 

Mr. COBB. I have had but little time, and that belonged to me. 

Mr. MCLANE, of Maryland. You havehad all the time in favor of 
the bill as well as the time against it. 

Mr. COBB. How much time have I left? 

The SPEAKER. About three minutes. 

Mr. McLANE, of Maryland. Without any design on his part the 
friends of the bill have been deprived of their right to speak fifteen 
minutes. 

Mr. COBB. That is not my fault. 

Mr. McLANE, of Maryland. Whether your fault or not, such is the 
fact. With the permission of the gentleman from Indiana I wish to 
state he is in error in his statement to the House that these certificates 
are now in the hands of innocent parties. And with his permission I 
ask to make an explanation. 

Mr. COBB. Not to come out of my time. 

Mr. McLANE, of Maryland. There are two classes of certificates. 
‘The class referred to, which could be in the hands of innocent parties, 
have all been paid up by the family, and the bill expressly excludes 
them from any release; with the exception of $160 only. The com- 
mittee had all these facts fully before them when it reported this bill 
unanimously to the House, and there is but one certificate, and that is for 


$160, which is in the possession of a bank in the city of New York- 
All the other certificates were taken up by the trustees of this estate, and 
there is no innocent party at all holding any of them. 

There is another class of certificates, and I suppose that is the class 
to which the gentleman from Indiana refers, and those are the certifi- 
cates which are in the hands of the Treasurer of the United States. And 
it is the only objection to this bill. It is that there are certificates sub- 
sequent to the year 1874 which are in the Treasury, held by the Treas- 
ury of the United States. Some have taken that objection to this claim 
ore 3 ought to appropriate a sum of money to make that good 

or the 2 
e e I should like to put a question to the gentleman from 


Mr. McLANE, of Maryland. I will answer it. 
Mr. COBB. How much of these assessment certificates has the family 


purchased ? 

Mr. McLANE, of Maryland. All prior to 1874. 

Mr. COBB. I do not know how much that is. 

Mr, SPARKS. Why did they not pay their taxes? 

Mr. McLANE, of Maryland. I suppose the gentleman from Indiana 
does not require an answer to that question. : 

Mr. COBB. Allow me to propound another question to the gentle- 
man from Maryland? 

Mr. McLANE, of Maryland. Certainly. 

Mr. COBB. How much other property is in the same condition in 
er aty; how many millions are outstanding to-day that ought to be 
pai 

Mr. MCLANE, of Maryland. That inquiry involves an objection to 
the bill which I readily admit. There are many other certificates, and 
the northeastern and northwestern sections were almost ruined by these 
assessments; but because it might be reasonable to relieve them all and 
because they can not be released is no good reason why this property 
should not be released. 

Mr. COBB. I can not yield the floor any further. Ihave here be- 
fore me a communication of Mr. Robert Dodge, the assessor of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, in which hestates to the commissioners of the District 
thereal-estate taxes assessed against this property, and which do notin- 
volve the ial assessment to which the gentleman from Iowa has 
alluded. ey amount to $25,733.28. I presume it will not be insisted 
by any member of the committee that that was not levied in the regu- 
lar way. There is no special assessment in that. 

Mr. MCLANE, of Maryland. Fifteen thousand dollars, not twenty- 
five thousand. ‘ 

Mr. COBB. Twenty-five thousand seven hundred and thirty-three 
dollars and twenty-eight cents. I have it here in Mr. Dodge’s state- 
ment, dated June 20, 1882, made when this was up before. 

Then there is a county tax, which does not involve anything of the 
kind complained of in regard to special assessments. It is $8,316.74. 
Then there is a Georgetown tax, amounting to $1,921.04. The special 
assessment tax amounts only to $9,714.05. Then there is the water 
tax, amounting to $1,321.40, making a total of $47,651. 

And this officer states that his office has no information showing that 
any of the aforesaid property in the northeastern part of the city was 
damaged materially by special assessments under the board of public 
works. Here is a tax amounting to $47,000 and the officer of the city 
government certifies to this House the taxes thus levied and assessed do 
not include any property which was injured materially by the board 
of public works. I say this bill if passed would doinjustice tothe Dis- 
trict of Columbia and it ought not to pass. 

Here is the report of Mr. Dodge: 

ASSESSOR'S OFFICE, Washington, D. C., June 20, 1882. 

GENTLEMEN : In answer to your request, I have the honor to furnish below a 


statement of the real-estate taxes in the District standing in the name of Will- 
iam G. Pearson and Catherine Pearson's heirs: 


47,006 51 
This office has no information showing that any of the aforesaid property in 
the northeastern portion of the city was damaged materially by special im- 
provements under the board of publie works, 
Very respectfully your obedient servant, 
ROB, P. DODGE 
Assessor of the District of Columbia. 
To the CoMNISSIONERS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
Mr. McLANE, of Maryland. What did the gentleman say ? 
Mr. COBB. I said if this bill should pass it would do a great injus- 
tice to many people here. It is a wrong that ought not to be perpe- 
trated. These parties should not be relieved from the payment of taxes 
which they have allowed to accumulate upon this property unless you 
apply the same principle to everybody else. I know persons to-day 
who are unable to lose the time from their labor even to come here and 
ask for relief from these accumulated taxes upon their little property— 
people who occupy a worse position than these parties you now propose 
to relieve. There are men and women to-day who are unable and have 
been unable to pay their taxes on their little homes that ought to be 
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relieved if these parties are. If you are going to relieve one you should 
relieve all, and pass a general law for that p and assume the bur- 
dens for the General 5 and pay it out of your pockets and 
mine. If I should do anything in reference to relieving these tax-pay- 
ers who have allowed their taxes to fall into arrears I should relieve all 
who are laboring under the same conditions. There is more than a 
million of money, as I understand it, to-day outstanding and due to 
the Government from these delinquent tax-payers, many of whom have 
been treated in the same way that it is alleged this property was treated. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, what is the reason for relieving this property? 
It is a valuable estate. I understand outside, from what information I 
have been able to gather from those who are acquainted with the prop- 
erty, that to-day it is worth $150,000 at least; and to tell me that it 
will not bear its due burden of the Government that protects it is to tell 
me some that I do not believe. 

Mr. ROB N. Will the gentleman pardon me fora moment? The 
Senate thoroughly investigated this matter with a committee of that 
body, and that commission, after a thorough inspection of the premises, 
Bi, a that the property would not sell l for the taxes to-day. 

Mr. KASSON. And let me say further that the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia was present and inspected the prop- 
erty and said that enormous damage and injustice had been done to 
the 2 1 Dy the city in its improvements in that direction. 

I hold in my hand an assessment made against that 
emis in 1874, in which year, as I obtain from the official records, 
it was assessed at $118,454; and when I am told here by gentlemen 
that that property in Washington, with all of the increase in the value 
of real estate here, can not pay $47,000 of taxes, is something that I 
can not give credence to. I think the committee was mistaken, that 
is all. I have another assessment here in 1875, when the property was 
taxed at the same, $118,454. 

Mr. ROBESON. Does the gentleman from Indiana know whether 
that covers the property of all of the heirs? 

Mr. COBB. What is the gentleman’s question? 

Mr. ROBESON. I asked the gentlemanif that does not refer to the 
entire property, covering that of all of the heirs of William Gaston 
Pearson. This relates to only one of the heirs. 

Mr. COBB. This says the value of Mrs. Carlisle Patterson’s prop- 
erty, and this is an official document, coming from Mr. Dodge, the tax 
assesso 


T. 

Mr. KASSON. Is that in the name of trustees as this is? 

Mr. COBB. It does not say. 

Mr. KASSON. This has exclusive reference to that portion of the 
property in the hands of the trustees. 

Mr. COBB. All I know about it is that this refers to the value of 
Mrs. Carlisle Patterson’s property, and it was assessed on two several 
years at over $118,000. That the case I do not believe that we 
ought to remit this tax of only $47,000 upon such an estate as that. 

TheSPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. The gen- 
tleman from Maryland is recognized. 

Mr. KASSON. How much time is remaining? , 

The SPEAKER. Five minutes of the thirty minutes yet remain. 

Mr. KASSON. I understood that I was speaking in answer to the 
gentleman from Indiana in his time. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair did not so understand. 

The gentleman from Maryland is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. KASSON. Is there then more time remaining? 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Certainly not; the time has been 
exhausted. 

Mr. KASSON. I desire to be for a few moments. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa will be recognized if he 
desires it now. 

Mr. KASSON. I will then say what I would have said if I had sup- 
posed I was speaking in my own time when I answered the gentleman 
- 2 egies Will the gentleman from Maryland take two minutes of 

e time? 

Mr. McLANE, of Maryland. I do not care to occupy two minutes. 

Mr. KASSON. Then, Mr. Speaker, I will simply say, summing up 
the case as rapidly as I can within the short time remaining, that the 
gentleman from Indiana is entirely mistaken when he says that this 
rests solely upon the ground of the remission of taxes, like any other 
property which may be overtaxed in the city of Washington. In the 
first place it rests upon entirely different grounds, and is, secondly, dis- 
tinct from that proposition or from any other case in this: that this was 
property outside of the limits of the city, farm property, beyond the 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum, a point to which the city limits had not then 
reached. Underthe system of extravagant public improvements which 
existed at the time, however, there were streets cut through the prop- 
erty, leaving large ravines there, and, as stated by the chairman of the 
District of Columbia Committee, when our committee was in confer- 
ence with him on the subject, and who had taken time to look at the 
ground, it was an outrage upon the property, and that enormous dam- 
age had been done to it in consequence of these public works. In this 
way a positive and permanent injury was done to the property. 

Secondly, I have to say, sir, that the very water which we drink at 


the Capital, which formerly turned a mill upon that property, was taken 
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for the use of Congress, and no compensation was ever made, while the 
mill-privilege was destroyed, and that this claim is remitted among 
others. 

I go further and say that this injustice exceeds any other injustice in 
this city of which Ihave ever heard done to owners of property not ben- 


efited in the progress of improvement. So much for that. 

Now, sir, the second ground upon which the committee has acted is 
this, and I beg the attention of the House to it. Carlile P. Patterson 
is one of those men who have formed to a great extent the honor of our 
country in the of science in the world; men who.are not seen 
in the lobbies of this House; men who are not seen begging favors of the 
Government; men who by night and day are in the pursuit of 
the highest science of the country; who devote their lives to it, and who. 
er the honors that may be given them by posterity as their great 
rew: 

No man, not even Professor Henry, surpassed Carlile P. Patterson in 
this respect. He was made chairman of the commission to the 
revenue-marine service. In that capacity he saved a million and a half 
of money by the recommendations he made in connection with Profes- 
sor Henry, who was with him in that service. He was chairman of the 
commission to o ize the Life-Saving Service. He was engaged on 
other like duties. And for all this service he never received a cent. 
And now, as in the case of Professor Henry, following that precedent, 
as in the case of Chief-Justice Chase, following that precedent, your 
committee have come to the House with a report of the distinguished 
services he has rendered. 

He was a man who died from overwork night and day. Let me speak 
as my heart dictates. I was his friend, and knew him intimately, I 
have sat with him by night while he discoursed to me of the great pur- 

he had in view of the prosecution of this great work of our Coast 
Survey. He declared a few nights before his death that he hoped by 
the generous aid of Congress to finish this great work in six or eight 
years, I forget which, and make it the greatest scientific memorial that 
any nation in the world had put upon the records of science. 

Night and day he was devoted to it. He died poor; he died penni- 
less; he left his family destitute if their property shall remain burdened 
by this taxation; his children poor, his widow poor. And now your 
committee has asked you to remit these taxes not only because they 
were unjustly imposed, but as an honorable testimonial of your appre- 
ciation of distinguished devotion to the country, of d services 
to e great economies effected in our public expenditures by the 
great work of this great man. 

ae grant that the sentiment of justice and the sentiment of humanity 
together in considering this bill. Do honor to the man who has 

or to you. We intended to go further; we intended to have 
a testimonial by a meeting of Congress, with such an oration as should 
certify his great character and make it matter of history. We intended 
to ask you to give $6,000, one year’s pay, additional. We have aban- 
doned all that, and now only ask you to save the homestead of the family; 
to let the orphans and the widow have a place to live, and not let their 
fortune, their happiness, their very lives be devoured by the tax-eating 
government of the District of Columbia. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Kasson] ia suspend the rules and pass the Senate bill 
as read. 

The question being taken, the Speaker stated that in the opinion 
of the Chair two-thirds had voted in the affirmative. 

Mr. SPARKS and Mr. WISE of Virginia called for the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. KASSON. 


mai 


For God’s sake do justice in this case. 
The question boing taken on ordering the yeas and nays there were 
ayes 34—not one- of the last vote. 

Mr. SINGLETON and Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Ilinois, called for tellers 
on the yeas and nays. 

Tellers were ordered, 42 members voting therefor—more than one- 
fifth of a quorum. 

Mr. ATHERTON. 
the yeas and nays. 

Mr. WHITE. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will again, without proceeding with the 
count by tellers, if that is not insisted upon, submit the proposition on 
the question of taking the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 153, nays 82, not vot- 
ing 56; as follows: 


Let the vote for tellers be considered as ordering 


YEAS—153. 
Aiken, Blackburn Candler, Dav n, 
Aldrich, Blanchard, ter, Davis, Lowndes H. 
Anderson, Cassidy, Deering, 
Armfield, Bowman, Cha n De Motte, 
Atkins, Brewer, Clark, Dezendorf, 
Barbour, Browne, Cook, Dingley, 
Barr, Buck, Covington Dowd, 
Bayne, Burrows, Julius C. Cox, illiam R. Doxey, 
Beiford, Burrows, Jos. H po, Dunneil, 
Beltzhoover, Butterworth, Curtin, El 
Bingham, Cabell, Cutts, Errett, 
Bisbee, Campbell, Darrall, Evins, 
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Farwell, Chas. B. Kasson, Peirce, Steele, 
Farwell, Sewell S. Kelley, Pettibone, bott, 
Fisher, Kenna, Phelps, Taylor, Joseph D. 
Fulkerson, King, Pound, Thompson, P. B. 

Sorge, Klotz, Randall, Townsend, Amos. 
Gibson, Lacey, Ranney, Tucker, 
Grout, Leedom, Ray, Tyler, 
Gunter, Le Fevre, Rice, John B. Updegraff, 
Hall, Lord, Rice, Wm. W. Valentine, 
Harmer. Manning, Richardson, J. S. Vance 
Harris, Benj. W. McClure itchie, Van Horn, 
Harris, Henry S. MeCoid, Robeson, Van Voorhis, 
Haskell, M 5 Robinson, Geo. D. Wadsworth. 
Hazelton, McKinley, Robinson, Jas. S. Wait, 
Heilman McLane, Robt. M. Rosecrans, Walker, 
Hewitt, G. W. McLean, Jas. H. Ross, Wurd, 

ill, Miles, Russell, W. 
Hoge, Moore, x y ler, 
Hal, Morey, Scranton, Willis, 
Hooker, Morse, Shallenberger, Willits, 
Horr, Mosgrove, Shelley, W. 
Houk, Murch, Shultz, Wise, George D. 
Hubbell, Norcross, Singleton, Otho R. Wise, Morgan R. 
Hu! Smalls, Young. 
Jacobs, O'Neill, Smith, Dietrich c. 
Jorgensen, Page, Spaulding, 
Joyce, Peelle, Spooner, 

NAYS—&. 
Atherton, Dawes, Jones, George W. Singleton, J. W. 
h, Deuster, Jones, James K. Skinner, 
rry, Dibrell, Ladd, Smith, A. Herr 
Bland, Latham, Spar! 
Blount, Dwight, Lewis, Sp. z 
Bragg, Ermentrout Marsh, 5 
8 Flower, Martin, Stone, 
Bu r Forney, Matson, Strai 
Buckner, m, MeMillin, Thomas, 
Caldwell, — Moulton, Townshend, R. W. 
Cannon, k, Muldrow, er, Henry G. 
Clardy Hammond, John Mutchler, Turner, Oscar 
Clements, Hammond, N. Payson, Van Aernam, 
bb. Hardenbergh, Phister, Washburn, 
Colerick, Hardy tt, Webber, 
Converse, Haseltine, Reagan, Wellborn, 
Cox, Samuel S. Hatch, Reese. ite 
Cravens, Henderson, Rice, Theron M Whitthorne, 
Culberson, Hoblitzell, Richardson, D. P. Williams, Thomas, 
len, House, Scales, 

Davis, George R Hutchins, Simonton, 


Belmont, Hepburn, Mason, Robinson, Wm. E. 

Black, Herbert, MeKenzie, Scoville, 

Brumm, Herndon, Miller, Sherwin, 

Calkins, Hewitt, Abram S. Mills, Smith, J. Hyatt 

Cam Hiscock, Money, 8 T, 

Carlisle, Hitt, Morrison, Taylor, Ezra B. 

Caswell, nied š Neal, Thompson, Wm, G. 

Chace, adwin. Nolan, Upson, 

Corneil, Jones, Phineas Pacheco, Urner, 

Crowley, Kete! 5 Parker, Warner, 

Dugro, Knott, Paul, Watson, 

Ford, Lindsey, $ Williams, Chas. G, 
1 e Rich, Wood, Benjamin 

Guenther, ckey, Robertson, Wood, Walter A. 


So (two-thirds not voting in favor thereof) the rules were not sus- 


NOT VOTING—5S6. 


pended, and the bill was not passed. 
The following additional pairs were announced: 
Mr. WILLIAMS, of Wisconsin, with Mr. HUMPHREY. 
Mr, E. B. TAYLOR with Mr. WARNER. 


Mr. JADWIN with Mr. NOLAN. 


Mr. Forp with Mr. Frost. 
The result of the vote was then announced as above stated. 


ALASKA. 


Mr. CALKINS. Iam instructed by the Committee on Elections to 


move to suspend the rules and pass the resolution which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk, with an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The motion to suspend the rules is not subject to 
amendment; and the gentleman had better submit his motion as he de- 
sires to have it passed. 

Mr. CALKINS. The motion is not subject to amendment, but the 
day named in the resolution, which is an immaterial part of the reso- 
lution, I desire to have amended. 

Mr. RANDALL. The motion must be submitted all together. 

Mr. CALKINS. I ask that the resolution be read. 

The SPEAKER. If the resolution is submitted, then amendments 
can be made only by unanimous consent. 

Mr. CALKINS. I ask that the resolution be read. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the report of the Committee on Elections relating to the claim 
of M. D. Ball to a seat as delegate from Alaska Territory, together with the bill 
and reports made by the Committee on Territories, No. 1106, parts 1 and 2, and 
No. 1306, be made the special order for consideration on the 15th day of January, 
1883, and be the continuing order from day to day until disposed of, not to inter- 
fere with revenue or appropriation bills. 

Mr. CALKINS. The amendment which I desire to have made ap- 
pears on the margin of the resolution. It is to strike out 15th day 
of January” and to insert in lien thereof Tuesday, the 27th day of 
February.” 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 


Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. Is it permissible to have that amend- 
ment acted upon without unanimous consent under this call? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that the gentleman can make 
such motion as he desires; and the resolution can be adopted as read 
with the amendment, as a bill may be. The Chair was trying to sug- 
gest to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CALKINS] to submit the reso- 
lution as he desired to have it passed. 

Mr. CALKINS. The resolution as it was read first was the resolu- 
tion authorized by the Committee on Elections. It is apparent to the 
House that the 15th day of January has passed, and therefore I move 
to d the rules and pass the resolution with an amendment, which 
I had the right to submit—to pass the resolution as amended as an en- 
tirety, which motion I submit. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. I make the point of order that the 
Committee on Elections haying authorized the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. CALKINS] to report a resolution fixing the 15th day of January, 
1883, as the time for the special order, he can not now report a resolu- 
tion fixing any other day than the one named in the resolution—can 
not do it except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. CALKINS. The point of order is not and can not be well taken, 
for the reason that the day named in the resolution is an immateri 
part of the resolution. As it proposes to make a continuing order, the 
resolution might as well be passed with that day in it as any other, ex- 
cept for the fact that the day named has already passed. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has ruled on the question before. 

Mr. RANDALL. The material point involved is that the commit- 
tee, which has the right to authorize a motion to suspend the rules when 
it is called, has not authorized the amendment the gentleman indicates. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. That is the point. 

Mr. CALKINS. I agree that this being a suspension day for com- 
mittees a resolution cannot be offered by any member of a committee 
as the resolution of the committee unless it speaks the language of the 
committee. For the purpose of making this resolution effective, by no 
means changing the resolution materially, I suggest that it be made as 
of the day I have named. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has ruled on this question before. 

Mr. CALKINS. Very well; I withdraw the amendment, and will 
let the vote be taken on the resolution as itis. It is a continuing order 


anyway. 
Mr. MOULTON. I demand a second on the motion to suspend the 


rules. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection the motion to suspend the 
rules will be considered as seconded. 

Mr. MOULTON. I object. 

8 were ordered; and Mr. CALKINS and Mr. MOULTON were ap- 
pointed. 

The House divided; and the tellers reported that there were—ayes 
63, noes 102. 

So the motion to suspend the rules was not seconded. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. ALDRICH, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
the committee had examined and found truly enrolled a bill of the fol- 
lowing title; when the Speaker signed the same: 

An act (S. 2264) to authorize the construction of certain bridges and 
to establish them as post-roads. 


REDUCTION OF INTERNAL TAXES. 

Mr. KELLEY. I am instructed by the Committee on Ways and 
Means to move to suspend the rules so as to pass the bill which I send 
to the Clerk’s desk. It is a bill to reduce internal-revenue taxation. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ., That the taxes herein specified imposed by the laws now in 
force be, and the same are hereby, repealed, as hereinafter provided, namely: 
On capital and deposits of banks and bankers, except such taxes as are now due 
and payable; and on and after the Ist day of July, 1883, the stamp-tax on bank 
checks. drafts, orders, and vouchers, and the tax on matches, per: ery, medic- 
inal preparations, and other articles nent by Schedule A following section 
3137 of the Revised Statutes: Provided, t no drawback shall be allowed upon 
articles embraced in said schedule that shall be exported on and after the Ist day 
of July, 1883: Provided further, That on and after May 15, 1883, matches may be 
removed by manufacturers thereof from the place of manufacture to warchouses 
within the United States without attaching thereto the stamps req! by law, 
under such regulations as may be prescribed by the Commissioner of Inte 

venue. 

Sec. 2. That from and after the Ist day of May, 1883, dealers in leaf-tobacco 
shall annually pay $12; dealers in manufactured tobacco shall pay $2.40; all 
manufacturers of tobacco shall pay $6; manufacturers of cigars shall pay $6; 
peddlers of tobacco, snuff, and cigars shall pay special taxes, as follows: Peddlers 
of the first class, as now defined by law, shall pay $30; peddlers of the second 
class shall pay $15; dlers of the third class shall pay $7.20; and peddlers of 
the fourth e shall pay $3.60. Retail dealers in leaf-tobacco shall pay $250, and 
30 cents for each dollar on the amount of their monthly sales in excess of the 
rate of $500 per annum: Provided, That farmers and producers of tobacco ma 
sell at the place of production tobacco of their own growth and raising at retail 
directly to consumers, to an amount not exceeding $100 annually. 

Sec. 3. That hereafter the special tax of a dealer in manufactured tobacco shall 
not be required from any farmer, planter, or lumberman who furnishes such to- 
bacco only as rations or supplies to his laborers or employés in the same man- 
ner as other supplies are furnished by him to them: Provided, That the aggre- 
gate of the supplies of tobacco so by him furnished shall not exceed in quantity 
one hundred pounds in any one special-tax year; that is, from the Ist day of 
May in any year until the 30th day of April in the next year: And provided fur- 
ther, That such farmer, planter, or lumberman shall not be, at the time he is ſur- 
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nishing such supplies, engaged in the general business of selling dry 
ceries, or other similar supplies in the Seas a merchant or storekeeper 
to others than his own employés or labore: 

Sec. 4. That from and after July 1, 1883, the internal taxes on snuff, smoking, 
and manufactured tobacco shall be 8 cents per pound, and on cigars which shall 
be manufactured and sold or removed for 8 or sale on and after the 
ist day of July, 1883, there — be assessed and collected the following tax: 
to be paid by the manui On cigars of all descriptions, made o 
tobacco or any substitute therefor, 83 per thousand; on cigarettes weighing not 
more than three pounds per thousand, 50 cents per i thousand; on tes 
weighing more than three pounds per thousand, $3 per thousand: "Provided, That 
on all original and unbroken factory packages of smoking and manufactured 
tobacco and snuif, cigars, cheroots, eek. c ttes held by manufacturers or 
dealers at the time such reduction shall go into effect, upon which the tax has 
been paid, there shall be allowed a drawback or rebate of the full amount of the 
reduction, but the same shall not apply in any case where the claim is less than 
$10 and has not been ascertained or presented within thirty days following the 
date of the reduction; and such rebate to manufacturers muy be paid in stamps at 
the reduced rate. It shall be the ay, o the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
with the a pros al of the Treasury, to adopt such rules and regu- 
lations anc 110 prescribe and of the 8 and forms as may be necessary 
to carry this section into pts 


Mr. MORRISON and Mr. WHITEdemanded a second on the motion 
to suspend the rules. 

Mr. JOYCE. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. JOYCE. I desire to inquire if it is in order to move to amend 
the bill which has been read so as to reduce the present duty on sugar 
one-half and to make the duty on steel rails $15 a ton? 

The SPEAKER. No amendment is in order. 

Mr. SPRINGER, I rise toa parliamentary inquiry. I wish to know 
whether this bill has ever been referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. If not, I make the point of order that the committee can not 
report to the House any proposition not referred to it. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that as a matter of fact the sub- 
ject has been referred to the committee. Whether this particular bill 
has been referred is not important. 

Mr. FLOWER. [rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. One at a time. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I make the point of order 

The SPEAKER. As the Chair apprehends, under Rule XXVII, if 
this motion is made under instruction of the committee, it would make 
no difference whether the subject was ever sent there or not. 

Mr. SPRINGER. But I make the point of order that no committee 
can bring before the House a proposition which has not been referred 
to it. 

Mr. KELLEY. So much of the President's message as related to 
the revenues of the Government was referred to our committee, and 
gave the committee jurisdiction of this subject. 

Mr. SPRINGER. But the President's message is not this bill. This 
bill has never been referred to the Committee on Ways and Means, and 
the committee has no authority to report to the House anything that 
has not been referred to it. 

TheSPEAKER. While Rule XXVIII provides that on the third Mon- 
day of the month the Speaker, in his discretion, shall give preference 
to motions emanating from committees rather than motions made by 
individual members, yet that rule makes no requirement as to the 
reference of the subject to the committee. 

Mr. REAGAN. I wish to say a word upon the question of order. 

The SPEAKER. The guestion of order is of. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I desire to call the attention of the Chair to the 
rule to which the Chair has referred in regard to the morning hour on 
Mondays. 

TheSPEAKER. The Chair does not desire to hear further discussion. 

Mr. REAGAN. I wish to submit this point of order: Although so 
much of the President’s message as relates to the subject-matter of this 
bill was referred to the Committee on Ways and Means, the committee 
in that way acquired jurisdiction of the subject; that jurisdiction was 
exhausted by the reporting of the bill which passed the House and 
went tothe Senate. Nocommittee can originate new business, and the 
Committee on Ways and Means having discharged this duty and ex- 
hausted its jurisdiction in this case, it can not report a matter which 
is not before it, because that would be to originate new business, 

Mr. HASKELL. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

The 3 Debate is not in order. [Cries of Regular 
order!“ 

Mr. HATCH. I desire to inquire whether by unanimous consent 
thirty minutes on each side might not be allowed for the debate on this 
question? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will submit that question when the 

r time arrives. 

Mr. FLOWER. I desire to ask if the Committee on Ways and 

Means have the right to substitute for this bill a bill that will take all 
the internal taxes off except those on distilled spirits, and thus give 
the country relief from burdensome taxation? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair can not speak as to the action of the 
Committee on Ways and Means. As the Chair understands, a second 
is demanded. The gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. KELLEY, and 
the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Morrison, will act as tellers. 

Mr. KELLEY. 
consent. 


I presume a second may be ordered by unanimous’ 
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The SPEAKER. 
onded? 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. I object. 

The House divided ; and the tellers reported—ayes 139, noes 63. 

So the motion to suspend the rules was seconded. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] 
will be to control the time for debate in favor of the motion, 
and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Morrison] the time in opposi- 
tion. 

Mr. TUCKER. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania allow me 
to ask him a question before he proceeds with his remarks? 

Mr. KELLEY. If it will not consume my time. 

Mr. TUCKER. I ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania whether 
he will allow me to offer to this bill an amendment entirely abolishing 
the tax on tobacco? 

Mr. KELLEY. I have not time to yield to the gentleman; and he 
knows the Speaker must decide that no amendment can be entertained. 

Mr. TUCKER. It might be done by unanimous consent. 

Mr. KELLEY. I could not give my consent. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. er, I now renew my request for unanimous 
consent that thirty minutes be allowed on each side for discussing this 
question. 

Several members objected. 

Mr. HATCH. Who objects? 

The SPEAKER. A number of gentlemen on each side. 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I understand that the time allotted to 
those who oppose this motion will be under the control of the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Morrison], a member of the Committee on 
Ways and Means. The time for debate in support of the bill will be 
divided among my colleagues on the committee—the gentleman from 
Ohio, Mr. MCKINLEY, the gentleman from Iowa, Mr. KAsson, and 
myself. I am to consume the first five minutes, and will be obliged if 
the Chair will call me to order at the expiration of that time, the under- 
standing being there shall be alternation between the two sides. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will proceed. 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Speaker, the bill presented is a bill for the re- 
duction of internal-revenue taxes. It consists, I may say, of two sec- 
tions, one being the precise phraseology of the internal-revenue tax is 
sent by the House to the Senate during the first session of the Fo 
seventh Congress, and the other being amendments in the nature of re- 
ductions of internal revenue appended thereto by the Senate. Every 
line of the bill has had the approval of the Senate, and the committee 
which I represent therefore believe that while doubt and uncertainty 
may prevail as to tariff legislation, there is opportunity to mitigate our 
excessive, our dangerously excessive revenues by the amount of $40,- 
000,000 annually by this bill. 

The House, as I have said, Mr. Speaker, has indorsed one-half of it; 
the Senate every line of it. I have heard and seen it stated that this 
bill was the result of the abandonment by its friends of all hope of tariff 
legislation. That is a mistake. It is yet possible that the two Houses 
may be brought to an agreement on a tariff bill. True it is that in this 
House the Appropriations Committee must, if we would avoid an extra 
session, claim the floor to-morrow or at an early day. Yet the Senate 
are maturing a bill—— 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I rise to a point of order. I object 
to the gentleman’s discussing what the Senate is doing or what they 
should do. 

Mr. KELLEY. Iam not discussing the details. I say that body 
may send us a bill out of which a revision of the tariff may come, but 
that is no reason why we should not secure to the people relief from an 
impending financial crisis, the inevitable consequence of excessive rev- 
enue. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman's time has expired. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, we have divided the fifteen min- 
utes allowed to this side among five of us, and Iam to be knocked down 
in three minutes. [Laughter and applause. ] 

Next in importance after the reduction of taxes is the duty to so re- 
duce rates and revise our revenue laws, both internal and impost or 
tariff, as to leave a system of taxation which shall have something of 
permanency about ita system so revised and reduced as to give our 
people and their varied industries at least a temporary rest, a freedom 
from agitation and uncertainty, which are always hurtful; that freedom 
from agitation which can only come with an actual and equitable re- 
duction of taxes. Before this debate is ended we shall be told, as we 
have often been, that the taxes now proposed to be removed or reduced 
are internal war taxes. Sir, we are paying annually into the Treasury 
nearly eighty millions of war-tariff taxes because of war rates added to 
a protective tariff, and twice eighty millions in bounty to manufacturers 
as the result of the imposition of such war rates or duties. 

The internal war taxes have been reduced one-half, or about one hun- 
dred and fifty millions, and now, eighteen years from the war, the tariff 
taxes remain substantially the same as when imposed under the exi- 
gencies made by contending armies. Sir, never with my consent shall 
one dollar more be taken off of internal revenue until itis coupled with 
a reasonable reduction of war-tariff rates. This bill to further reduce 

| internal taxes forty millions ought never to pass without a like redue- 
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tion of forty millions from the war-tariff increase. Let that be added 
to the proposed reduction and it will be some concession to justice. 
Forty millions decrease is less than 20 per cent. on the present rates, 
and is less than half the war rates. It is proposed by this bill to re- 
lieve capital, to relieve the bankers and chewers of tobacco, at the ex- 
pense of other at least as meritorious classes of people. [Laughter and 
applause. ] 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. DUNNELL] said of this bill last 
Saturday: 

Already the steps have been taken to pass through this House next Monday 
an internal-revenue bill, Hy oni capital the burden which by a proper re- 
vision of the tariff should be taken from labor. 

And he never uttered truer words. What is taken off by this bill 
should at least be so divided that some of the relief it will afford will 
lighten the burdens on the clothing and food of the people. To relieve 
banking capital from all its burdens and to keep for manufacturers all 
the protective advantages the war gave them, the friends of these two 
interests offer in this bill to give us all a cheaper quid of tobacco. It 
remains to be seen who among us will be caught with the bait. [Laugh- 
ter and applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s three minutes have expired. 

Mr. MORRISON. I yield three minutes to the gentleman from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. DUNNELL. Mr. Speaker, when this Congress came together 
there was an expectation everywhere throughout the country there 
would be a substantial reduction in the revenues of the country. The 
President has asked it; the Secretary of the Treasury has asked it, and 
everywhere throughout the length and breadth of the country there has 
been an expectation that the war tariff, the tariff that was made when 
large sums of money were needed, when we had anempty Treasury and 
a rapidly-increasing debt, should undergo revision. The country ex- 
pected on the $50,000,000 raised on the one article of sugar there would 
at least be a reduction of $20,000,000. The great commercial interests 
of the country expected that there would be a reduction in the present 
duty on iron and steel. Here in this House we have already reduced 
by a vote of the House the duty onsteel rails from $28 to $15, and when 
that vote was in this House in the Committee of the Whole we 
did not hear the declaration that the pending tariff bill must not go 
through. We arenow face to face with the policy declaredin New York 
in October prior to the organization of this House in December a year 
ago, that the reductions can come from the internal-revenue taxes and 
from them alone can they come. : 

And we have been going on writing the history for this Congress that 
all of the reductions it makes shall come from the internal revenue. 


The buyers of clothing—— 
The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Minnesota has ex- 
pired. 


Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is admitted by all that we have 
more revenue than is needed to pay the current expenses of the Gov- 
ernment, the interest on the public debt, and that part of thedebt which 
can be paid at pleasure, as well as to take care of the sinking fund. 
The Secretary of the Treasury informs us in his annual report that we 
have $145,000,000 of a surplus, and that with safety and propriety we 
can reduce more than $75,000,000 of our annual revenues. 

Now, we propose in this bill which the Committee on Ways and 
Means recommends for the adoption of this House to reduce this sum 
by $41,000,000. We propose to remove the tax on matches, which 
will amount to $3,272,258; upon proprietary medicines, perfumery, &c., 
$1,978,395.56; upon bank checks, $2,318,455; upon bank deposits, 
$4,007,701.98; upon savings-bank deposits, $88,400.47; upon bank cap- 
ital, $1,138,340.87; on savings-bank capital, $14,729.38; upon capital 
of national banks, $5,521,927.47, and upon deposits of national banks, 
$437,774.80. We propose in addition to that to reduce the tax on to- 
bacco $12,516,870, upon cigars $9,122,926, and upon cigarettes $278. 516, 
making in all, with the reduced license to dealers, more than $41,000,000 
of reduction which this bill contemplates. 

Mr. Speaker, everybody must confess that no matter whether we 
have a revision of the tariff at this session of Congress or not, the in- 
ternal revenue must be reduced. Our action to-day can not promote 
or retard tariff revision. No matter what we do, there is but one senti- 
ment prevailing throughout the country, and that is that the internal- 
revenue taxes, which were resorted to as a war measure, most of which 
are no longer needed, must as speedily as possible for the most part be 
abolished; and whatever we do, if we reduce the tariff $30,000,000 
annually, we ought still to reduce the internal-revenue taxes $40,000,000 
at least. 

Mr. MORRISON. Put both together and we will support you in 
that. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Put both together, the gentleman says. Why, 
just two years ago to-day the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. CAR- 
LISLE], from the Committee on Ways and Means, reported a bill to this 
House the object of which was to reduce the internal revenues alone. 
He did not put that with the tariff. He did not couple them together, 
as the gentleman from Illinois suggests, but he reported a bill to reduce 
many of the items that are involved in the bill before us now, and he 
did it when the gentleman’s party was in control of this House. 


I say to you, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, that there is no statesman- 
ship, there is no business sense in declaring that because we have not 
finished the revision of the tariff up to this time that therefore we shall 
not relieve ourselves of the burdens that rest upon the country by the 
internal-revenue tax system, which everybody admits and all demand 
ought to beina measure moved. Stop collecting these $41,000,000 
and let them remain in the avenues of business, where they are much 
needed, while if we continue to collect them they will be a constant 
temptation to extravagant expenditures and reckless appropriation. 

I yield the remainder of my time, one minute, to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CURTIN]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is recognized for 
one minute. 

Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, at the lastsession of Congress I had the 

honor to oppose the bill to reduce the internal revenues, and I voted 
against it for the reason that in my judgment it did not go far enough. 
I would support a bill now to abolish the entire system of revenue taxa- 
tion with the greatest pleasure, and, most of all, to abolish its countless 
horde of public officers as well as the system of espionage under which 
this tax is collected, so inconsistent with our theory of government and 
the freedom of the American citizen. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Does not the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania know that this bill does not abolish a single officer? 

Mr. CURTIN. The gentleman need not tell me that; I know that 

it does not, and deeply regret the fact. But I do say, when itis proposed 
in this bill to relieve $41,000,000 of taxation on this people instead of 
seventeen and a half millions as proposed at the last session of Congress, 
I am prepared to take that burden off, with the expectation that the 
next Congress elected in the presence of and controlled by that well- 
defined issue shall take it all off and abolish the officers in addition. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

And now, with my colleagues from Pennsylvania on this side of the 
Chamber, notably my colleague from the eleventh district [Mr. KLOTZ], 
who voted with me against the bill to which I have referred at the last 
session, I will vote for this reduction, as it is the only real reduction 
offered by the majority of the House and is a measure of relief to our 
constituency. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. MORRISON. I yield now to the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. House]. 

The SPEAKER. 
three minutes. 

Mr. HOUSE. I desire to call the attention of this House and the 
country to the spectacle presented here to-day. For the last month or 
six weeks day and night we have been discussing a tariff bill, and we 
have been told on all sides that the demand of the people for a reduc- 
tion of taxes upon the necessaries of life should be met by this Con- 


The gentleman from Tennessee is recognized for 


gress. All last session was spent in the farce of providing a tariff com- 
mission. But what havewe here to-day, sir? What does the majority 


of the Committee on Ways and Meants present and seek to have adopted 
by this House under the motion to suspend the rules? The same old. 
bill absolutely that we had at the last session of Congress with an amend- 
ment; the same old scape-goat that was expected to bear the sins of the 
Republican party into the wilderness. We have only your little reve- 
nue bill, with your taxes upon matches, perfumery, proprietary medi- 
cines, and bank checks, with a tobacco amendment. You went before- 
the country on that bill, and what was the result? The people tore up 
your bank checks and threw them into your faces; they burned your 
lucifer matches under your noses; they snatched from your hands your- 
bottles of ready-relief and soothing-sirup, broke them over your heads, 
and kicked you out of power with a derisive laugh. [Great applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Now, you are here at the close of the session, in the lan, of Davy 
Crockett, coming out of the same hole you went in at. [Laughter.] Go 
before the American people, if you dare, with this bill as an answer to 
their demand made at the last election for relief from taxation. [Ap- 


plause. 
The aPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MORRISON. I yield three minutes tothe gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. HATCH]. ‘ 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Pennsylvania, the 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, stated in his explana- 
tion of the object of this bill that it would preventa great financial crisis; 
if I understood him—a great financial crash. And to relieve the coun- 
try of this apprehension he would release bank capital, the capital rep- 
resenting a large proportion of the wealth of the country, from the last 
vestige of taxation that rests upon it to-day, and by which it is com- 
pelled to pay its proportional burden growing out of the war, thus leav- 
ing the labor of the country to bear the burden to the end of the journey. 

By this bill the tax on bank capital, deposits, and the 2-cent stamp on 
checks, amounting to aboutfifteen millions perannum, is to be repealed 
as a tribute to a highly favored class fully able to bear the reasonable 
burden imposed by the present Jaw, but you search in vain within its 
eee for a single clause or item that releases from taxation in the 

east degree the laboring and business interests of the country. . 

He would relieve the wealthy manufacturers of tobacco; he would 
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relieve the manufacturers of matches; he would relieve manufacturers 
and monopolists alone, and leave the labor of the country to pay the 
balance of the public debt. Aye, and as the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Morrison] said, he attempts to catch the tobacco-growers of the 
country with an amendment which says to the farmers of the country: 
vou may sell at the place of production to a consumer $100 worth of 
leaf-tobacco a year.“ =A 

Does the gentleman understand the purport of this covert proposition? 
It is merely the naked right to sell at the place of production,” that 
is, on the farm where grown, to a consumer,“ not a merchant, and 
this under the espionage of revenue spies and officials. { 

No, my friend, we do not want it; we throw back to you with scorn 
your proffered relief to the farmers of this country. What we have 
been demanding of you these two years has been to allow the farmers 
of the country to go into the open market and sell their crop toanybody 
that will buy it, not to peddle it. I do not represent tobacco peddlers. 
We do not want to peddle it to consumers, but to go into the market 
and sell it as any other crop that is produced out of the soil and by the 
sweat of the toiling men who makeit. [Applause.] 

I yield the rest of my time—one minute, I believe to the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN]. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has uarters of a minute. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. We had as well look the facts in the face. We 
know if any tariff revision is to be had at this session of Congress, or 
at the hands of this Congress at all, it is to come through this bill now 
pending in the Senate. We know it is not a physical possibility to en- 
act into law the tariff bill now pending in the House. We know as 
well as we know anything that if you pass the bill now offered for 
consideration it takes away the last chance the Senate bill will have 
for action when it reaches the House. Gentlemen may as well admit 
the fact and play an open hand. This is an effort to kill all possibili 
of any tariff revision at the hands of this Congressat all. [Applause. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. MORRISON. I yield the balance of my time to the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE]. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Having promised of my three minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Browne], I shall have no time tomake 
a response to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McKINLEY] who has re- 
ferred to my action heretofore respecting the abolition of parts of these 
taxes. Ifthe gentleman will put inthe RECORD, so that the country 
may see it, the entire report made by me upon the occasion alluded 
to I shall be perfectly content. 

Mr. Speaker, my opinion has been, and is now, that whenever we 
touch these internal-revenue taxes we ought to take from the statute- 
book the entire tax upon each article to which our legislation relates, 
and thereby diminish the horde of office-holders now required by the 
Goyernment to enforce this law. [Applause.] Whenever it is not 
possible to repeal the whole tax upon an article at on¢e the proposition 
to reduce it should be accompanied by suitable provisions for reducing 
the cost of collecting the remainder. We ought, in my opinion, to sim- 
plify the methods of collection, reduce the number of officers, and thus 
diminish the cost of the service every time we undertake to curtail the 
receipts from the internal-revenue system. 

This bill not only fails to make provision for the reduction of the offi- 
ial forces, but it proposes no plan or scheme for the reduction of the 
expenses of collection. It will require just as many officers and cost 
just as much money under this bill to collect a tax of 8 centsper pound 
upon tobacco as it now costs to collect 16 cents per pound, while the 
Government itself will receive only half as much revenue from that 
source as it now receives. The bill isnot only defective in this respect, 
but it contains a crude and imperfect provision in relation to the sale 

of leaf-tobacco by farmers and producers, which will at once subject 
every farmer in the country who raises tobacco upon his land to the es- 
pionage of the whole army of spies and informers in the service of the 
Interfal-Revenue Bureau. 

The provisions of the bill are such that the farmer can not possibly 
undertake to avail himself of the poor privilege it purports to confer 
without subjecting himself to instant and constant danger of arrest and 

~prosecution. 

I yield the remainder of my time to the gentleman from Indiana 

[Mr. Browne]. 

Mr. BROWNE. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I? 

The SPEAKER. One minute. 

Mr. BROWNE. I regret exceedingly Iam confronted with this ques- 
tion. At the last session of Congress I voted for the repeal of so much 

-of the internal-revenue law as was touched by the bill then 
What is this proposition? It is to add to this a reduction of $20,000,000 
-on tobacco. 
A MEMBER. Twenty-one millions. 
Mr. BROWNE. - A reduction of twenty-one to twenty-two millions 
-on tobacco. I voted to relieve the banks—capital, deposits, check 
stamps—perfumery, patent medicines, and all. But when they ask to 
add to these a reduction of more than twenty millions on tobacco, a lux- 
ury, and this Congress is not to reduce a penny on the tax on sugar, an 
article consumed by 52,000,000 of our people 


Mr. DUNN. Or salt either. 

Mr. BROWNE. For that reason only I refuse to vote for this bill. 

Mr. KASSON. I hope no member on either side of this House will 
underestimate the importance of his vote on this proposition. I hope 
no member will cast his vote upon party grounds. 

I have a right, if any man has, tospeak for those who havediligently 
sought through this Congress to obtain a larger reduction of revenue, 
both by modifications of the tariff and of the internal- revenue tax sys- 
tem, than it is now probable we shall be able to obtain. If I thought 
that the of this bill would have one feather’s weight of influence 
to prevent us from reducing the tariff I should stand here and oppose it. 

I desire and have urged upon both sides of the House more prompt 
action on the tariff bill. Ishall from day to day, by efforts to amend the 
rules if necessary, by efforts to abbreviate debate, by every effort known 
to legislation, endeavor to carry through either the bill from the Senate 
or the one from the Committee on Ways and Means to reduce duties on 
imports. Iam nothere, therefore, to advocate the passage of this bill to 
reduce internal revenue asa means of delaying or preventing action on 
the tariff bill. 

The proposition made by the Committee on Ways and Means to this 
House at the beginning of this Congress was that at all events we should 
reduce the revenue derived from internal taxation. We have now the 
revision of the Senate of our internal-revenue reductionbill. We know 
what it is, and we say to them again, do this, and do it promptly, and 
thereby relieve the people from some portion of the burdensimposed upon 
th 


em. 

And how is the proposition met? I assure gentlemen that the country 
will understand whether we deal in party subterfuges or are in earnest 
to lighten their burden. 

What does this bill propose? Besides taking internal taxes off all 
except four articles, it affects from four hundred to six hundred thou- 
sand individuals who pay a large amount of money for the right to do 
a lawful business. Every cigar manufacturer and dealer will have his 
personal tax reduced by this bill, which tax he can not charge over to 
the consumer. Do you suppose that those 400,000 and the hundreds 
of thousands employed by them will not know whether you do them 
wrong if you refuse to reduce this personal tax ? 

Do you suppose that those farmers whom you gentlemen tell us about 
will not care for this privilege of selling at the place of production $100 
worth of their leaf-tobacco each year? Do you suppose they will not 
read your speeches made during this Congress on every bill where you 
have had the chance in which you have demanded for them that right 
and that privilege ? 

Mr. HATCH. There is no privilege in it. 

Mr. KASSON. That is now in this bill, and it is tendered to them, 
as it has been over and over again demanded by them, and gentlemen 
upon the other side say they will fling it back into our faces. Do you 
suppose the people of this country are fools, and that they will not un- 
derstand the votes of gentlemen here when it is proposed to take taxes 
off them which they want taken off, which they demand to have taken 
off, which they have petitioned to Congress to have taken off, which 
they have asked their Representatives to introduce bills for the purpose 
of taking off? I am for reducing taxation here; I am for reducing it 
upon the tariff. If we can not get both I will take one. 

The Committee on Ways and Means, as far as my knowledge goes, 
has presented this bill solely for the purpose of taking the double chance 
of passing this bill and then, if possible, to pass a bill for the reduction 
of the tariff. My opinion is precise and clear that this at least may be- 
come the law of the land. 

The SPEAKER. The time for debate has expired. 

Mr. KELLEY. [I call for the yeas and nays upon my motion to sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill. 

Mr. TUCKER. I rise to a question of personal privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. TUCKER. I have been excluded from any participation in this 
debate. I was not present at the meeting of the committee at which 
this bill was agreed upon, not having received any notice toattend. I 
ask that I may be permitted to print in the RECORD what I might have 
said if I had had the poor privilege of saying it. 

There was no objection, and leave was granted accordingly. [See 
Appendix. ] 

Mr. WHEELER. [I ask also the same privilege. 

There was no objection. [See Appendix. ] 

Mr. SPRINGER. I move that general leave be granted to print in 
the RECORD remarks upon this subject. 

Mr. RANDALL. I suggest that all have the privilege of printing 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to giving general leave to print 
in the RECORD remarks upon the bill now before the House? 

Several members objected. 

Mr. KASSON. I must object at this juncture. 
be now taken; after that I will not make objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is upon ordering the yeas and nays 
upon the motion to suspend the rules and pass the bill which has been 
read. 


I want the vote to 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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The question was taken; and there were—yeas 162, nays 97, not 
voting 32; as follows: 
YEAS—162. 


Aldrich, Farwell,Chas.B. Latham, Scranton, 
Armfield, Farwell, Sewell S. Lord Shallenberger, 
Barr, Fisher, L; nch, Shelley, 
Bayne, Flower, cClure, Shultz, 
Beach, Fulkerson, McCoid, Skinner, 
Belford, Geddes, McCook, Smalls, 
Beltzhoover, George. McKinley, Smith, A. Herr 
Bingham, Gibson, McLane, Robt. M. Smith, Dietrich C. 
Bisbee, _ Godshalk, Me „Jus. Spaulding, 
Bliss, Grout, Miles, Speer, 
Bowman, Hall, Miller, Spooner, 
Brewer, Hammond, John Moore, Stone, 
Buck, Hardenbergh, Morey, Strait 
Buckner, Hardy, Morse. Talbott, 
Burrows, JuliusC. Harmer, XIutchler, Taylor, Joseph D. 
Butterworth, Harris, Benj. W: Neal, Thomas, 
Cabell, Harris, Henry S. Norcross, Townsend, Amos 
Campbell, Haskell, O'Neill, Tucker, 
Candler, Hazelton, Parker, Tyler, 
Cannon, Heilman, Peelle, Valentine, 
Carpenter, Henderson, Peirce, ance, 
Chapman, Hewitt, G. W. Pettibone, Van Aernam, 
Clements, Hill, Phelps, Van Horn 
Converse, Hiscock, Phister, Van Voorhis, 
Cox, William R. Hitt, Pound, Wadsworth, 
Covington, Hoblitzell, Prescott, Wait, 
Crapo, Hoge, Randall, Walker, 
Cullen Horr, Ranney, Ward, 
Curtin, Houk, Reed, Washburn, 
Cutts, Hubbell, Rice, John B Watson, 
Darrall, Hubbs, Rice, Wm. W. Webber, 
Davidson, Humphrey, Rich, est, 
Davis, George R. Hutchins, Richardson, D, P. Williams, Chas, G 
Dawes, Jacobs, Ritchie, Willis, 
Deering, Jorgensen, Robeson, Willits, 
Dezendorf, n Robinson, Geo. D. Wilson, 
wad, Kelley, Robinson, Jas. S. Wise, George D. 
Dwight, Kenna, Ross, Wise, Morgan R. 
k Ke A Russell, Young. 
Ermentrout, Klotz, Scales, 
Errett, Lacey, Scoville, 
NAYS—97. 
Aiken, Culberson, Knott, Robinson, Wm. E. 
Anderson, Davis, Lowndes H, Ladd, Rosecrans, 
Atherton, De Motte, Leedom, Ryan, 
Atkins, Deuster, Le Feyre Simonton, 
Barbour, Dibrell, Lindsey, Singleton, Jas. W. 
Belmont, Dingley, Manning Singleton, Otho R. 
ITY, Dunn, Marsh, Smith, J. Hyatt 
Blackburn, Dunnell, Martin, Sparks, 
Bland, Evins, Matson Springer, 
Blount, Forney, McKenzie Steele, 
Bragg, Garrison, MeMillin, Stockslager, 
Brisse Guenther, Mills, Thompson, P, B, 
Bue n. Gunter, Money, Townshend, R. W 
Burrows, Jos. H. Hammond, N. J. Morrison, Turner, Henry G. 
Caldwell, Haseltine, Moulton, Turner, 
Carlisle, Hatch, Muldrow, Updegraff, 
Cassidy, Hepburn, Murch, Upson, 
Caswell, Her! 8 Oates, Wellborn, 
Clardy, Holman, Payson, Wheeler, 
Clark, Hooker, Ray, White, 
Cobb, ouse, Reagan, Whitthorne, 
Colerick, Jones, Geo. W. Reese, Williams, Thomas, 
k, Jones, James K. Rice, Theron M. 
Cox, Samuel §. Joyce, Richa: m, J. S. 
ravens, King, Robertson, 
NOT VOTING—322. 
Black, Crowley, Jones, Phineas Paul, 
Blanchard, Doxey, Lewis, Sherwin, 
Browne, Dugro, ey, Taylor, Ezra B. 
Brumm, Ford, Mason, Thompson, Wm. G. 
Calkins, 2 Mosgrove, Urner, 
Camp, Herndon, Nolan, Warner, 
b; I Hewitt, Abram S. Pacheco, Wood, Benj. 
Cornell. Jadwin, Page, Wood, Walter A. 
So (two-thirds not voting in favor thereof) the motion of Mr. KELLEY 
was not agreed to. 


The following additional pairs were announced: 

Mr. BROWNE (who would vote no) with Mr. CROWLEY (who would 
vote ay). 

Mr. CHACE with Mr. BLACK. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I ask unanimous consent that the reading of the 
names be dispensed with. 

Mr. RICE, of Missouri. I object. 

The names having been read, 

Mr. RICE, of Missouri, said: I rise to ask a correction of the record 
of this vote. The name of my colleague, Mr. FORD, was just read as 
having voted in the affirmative. He was notin the Hall for an hour 
before the roll-call. To assure myself of this fact I went to the cloak- 
room and learned that he had been gone for some time. I call atten- 
tion to this matter for the reason that I believe he would, if present, 
have voted in the negative. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk states that some one answered when 
Mr. Forp’s name was called. 

Mr. McCOID. I believe I answered when the name of the gentle- 
man from Missouri, Mr. Fonp, was called, mistaking his name for my 
own. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. McCorp] states, 
as the Chair understands, that owing to a mistake of hearing he thinks 


he answered when the name of Mr. Forp was called. If there be no 
objection the name of Mr. Fonp will be omitted from the record of the 
vote. 

Several MEMBERS. That is right. 

Mr. TALBOTT. The gentleman from Missouri may have been pres- 
ent and may have voted and afterward left the Hall. 

The SPEAKER. The record of the vote can be corrected hereafter 
if there should be a mistake. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Missouri. I am satisfied that Mr. Forp has not 
been in the House for two hours. 

The SPEAKER. This vote will not change the result. On this 
question the yeas are 162, the nays 97, Two-thirds not voting in the 
affirmative, the motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KEL- 
LEY] is not agreed to. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. RANDALL. I move that the House now adjourn, my object 
being to avoid a night session. 

The question being taken, there were—ayes 108, noes 90. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. HASELTINE. I call for tellers. 

Tellers were not ordered. 

So the motion of Mr. RANDALL was agreed to. 

Prior to the announcement of the result, the following proceedings 
took place : 

ILLEGAL AND FRAUDULENT ENTRY OF PUBLIC LANDS. 


Mr. RYAN, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. 7628). 
making an appropriation for the protection of public lands from illegal 
and fraudulent entry, and for other purposes; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and 
ordered to be printed. 

ELI T. PARKILL. 

Mr. HUMPHREY, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. 
7629) for the relief of Eli T. Parhill; which was read a first and sec- 
ond time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered 
to be printed. ; 
PATENTS. 

Mr. VANCE, by unanimous consent, reported from the Committee on 
Patents a bill (H. R. 7630) to amend section 4887 of the Revised Stat- 
utes in relation to patents; which was read a first and second time, or- 
dered to be printed, and recommitted. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


Mr. McCOOK, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to withdraw 
papers in the case of Sergeant James O’Brien, Third United States 
Artillery, no adverse report having been made. 

Mr. WAIT, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to withdraw papers 
in the case of Captain Samuel Jeffries, which have been referred to the 
Committee on Claims, there being no adverse report. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follews: 

To Mr. WARNER, indefinitely, on account of sickness. 

To Mr. PAUL, for three days, on account of important business. 

To Mr. SKINNER, indefinitely, on account of sickness in his family. 


REPORT ON INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


The SPEAKER, by unanimous consent, laid before the House the 
following resolution of the Senate, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Printing: 

Resolved by the Senate of the United States (the House 05 resentatives concurring), 
That of the report on industrial education, fi y the Commissioner of 
Education to the Senate, in compliance with its resolution of December 15, 1882, 
there be printed 1,000 copies for the use of the Senate, 2,000 copies for the use o 
the House of Representatives, and 5,000 copies for distribution by the Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

The result of the vote on the motion to adjourn was then announced; 
and accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 5 minutes p. m.) the House ad- 
journed. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk's desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 3 

By the SPEAKER: The petition ofcitizens of West Virginia, relating 
to bounties and pensions—to the Select Committee on the Payment of 
Pensions, Bounty, and Back Pay. é 

Also, four joint resolutions adopted by the Legislature of the Territory 
of Montana. ie 

By Mr. ALDRICH: The petition of John V. Farwell & Co. and 115 
other business firms of the city of Chicago, asking for the necessary ap- 
propriation for the continuance of the immigrant-inspection service—to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. BERRY: The resolutions adopted by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of San Francisco, California, protesting against the transfer of 
the revenue-marine service to the Navy Department—to the Committee 
on Commerce, 8 ; 

By Mr. CALKINS: The resolutions adopted by the Legislature of 
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Indiana, in relation to pensions for the soldicrs of the late war—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DE MOTTE: Memorial of the Legislature of Indiana on the 
subject of pension legislation—to the same committee. 

By Mr. DOWD: The petition of G. W. Clark and others, for a post- 
route from Gastonia, North Carolina, to Riverside, South Carolina—to 
the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. GEDDES: The resolutions adopted by the Toledo (Ohio) 
Produce Exchange, protesting against the provision in Senate bill No. 
1382 which relates to the sale and purchase for future delivery of the 
commodities of the country—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, paper relating to the pension claim of John E. Narcham—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HEILMAN: The resolutions adopted by the Legislature of 
Indiana, praying for the extension of the arrears-of-pension act—to the 
same committee. 

By Mr. JOYCE: The petition of Eli B. Parker, for a pension—to the 
same committee. 

By Mr. MACKEY: The petition of the pilots of the port of Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, protesting against the passage of any act abolish- 
ing compulsory pilotage—to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. MATSON: The petition of William Wainwrightand 64 others, 
asking that a pension be granted to W. E. Hardy—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PHISTER: The petition of G. W. Hannah and 91 others, of 


Johnson County, Kentucky, for the passage of bill (H. R. 2625) grant- | J 


ing one hundred and sixty acres of land to the volunteer soldiers of the 
late war—to the same committee. 

By Mr. VANCE: The petition of J. S. Woodward and 50 others, for 
a mail-route—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. VAN HORN: The petition of J. W. Parish, for relief—to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. WHEELER: Paper relating to the instrument invented by 
Frank Moore for determining the error of the compass—to the Commit- 
tee on Naval A fiairs. A 

By Mr. WILSON: The petition of Jeremiah Hodge and 80 others, citi- 
zens of West Virginia, praying that a pension be granted to the said 
Hodge—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, the petition of Daniel Wilson, for a pension—to the same com- 
mittee. 

The following petitions relating to tariff legislation were presented 
and referred to the Committee on Ways and Means: 

By Mr. ALDRICH: Of C. M. Henderson & Co. and 17 others, shoe 
manufacturers and dealers in leather, of Chicago, Illinois. 

By Mr. BAYNE: The resolutions adopted by the employés of the 
Pittsburgh (Pennsylvania) Iron Works. 

By Mr. COOK: Of colored and other laborersof Macon and Stewart 
Counties, Georgia. 

By Mr. ERRETT: The resolutions adopted by Duquesne Lodge, No. 
1, of Amalgamated Association of Iron Workers, of Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Also, of the resolutions adopted by the workingmen at the mill of J. 
Painter & Son, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. JACOBS: Of Thomas Readding and 69 others, of Otego, of 
John Sweet and 16 others, of Milford, and of B. F. Van Zandt & Son 
and 76 others, of Maryland, New York. 

By Mr. LE FEVRE: Of citizens of Allen County, Ohio. 

By Mr. MONEY: Of citizens of Noxubee County, Mississippi. 

By Mr. MOORE: Of citizens of La Grange, Lee County, Arkansas, 
and of citizens of Eudora, DeSoto County, Mississippi. 

By Mr. WEBBER: Of Isaac M. Ferguson and 147 others, citizens of 
Polkton, Ottawa County, and of Jacob Barr and 39 others, of Grand 
Haven, Michigan. 

By Mr. WILSON: Of H. R. Black and 55 others, of West Virginia. 


SENATE. 
TUESDAY, February 20, 1883. 


The Senate met at12o0’clockm. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. J. J. 
BULLOCK, D. D. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to read tke Journal of yes- 
terday’s p i when, on motion of Mr. ALDRICH, and by unan- 
imous consent, the reading was dispensed with. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. McPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had agreed to the concurrent reso- 
lution of the Senate authorizing the Public Printer to exchange dupli- 
cate volumes of the Congressional Globe in his custody. 

The m also announced that the House had passed a joint reso- 


essage 
lution (H. Res. 331) for the printing of the Agricultural Report for the 
year 1883; in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 
The message further announced that the House had passed a concur- 


rent resolution for the printing of 15,560 copies of the report of the 
Smithsonian Institution for the year 1882. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The * T pro > tempore presenten 5 Deni of booksellers, 
printers, and binders in the city of New York, protesting against the 
proposed change in the impost laws by which the duties on books im- 
ported are to be reduced; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BUTLER presented a petition of the pilots on the bar and har- 
bor of Charleston, South Carolina, praying that no act be abol- 
ishing compulsory pilotage; which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

Mr. McMILLAN presented the following resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of Minnesota; which was referred to the Committee on Pensions, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD: 


A joint resolution for the relief of John Fenske. 


C. A. GILMAN, 
Shy ident of oa Senate. 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Approved February 14, A. D. 1883. 
STATE oF MINNESOTA, 
Department of State: 


I hereby certify that I have y compared the fo: ing with the original 
now on file in this department, that it isa true and correct copy thereof, 
and of the whole of the same. 

1 my hand and the great seal of the State this 16th day of February, 


FRED VON BAUMBACH, 
Secretary of State. 


Mr. McMILLAN presented the following memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of Minnesota; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce, 
and ordered to be printed in the REcoRD: 


To the Senate and House 3 
of United States in Congress assembled : 
Your memorialists, the Legislature of the State of Minnesota, would village 


[seax.] 


fully urge the immediate passage of a bill creating a portof entry at the 


take the A pat 0 
kota, and abolishing said last-named 


D 
referred to the Committee on Commerce, where it now rests. The reasons for 
the passage of such bill are conclusive to those who have given the matter 
any consideration, and the same was strongly recommended by the late Secre- 
tary Sherman and is approved by the present Secretary Folger. 

Pembina is without railroad connections, while Saint Vincent has both river 
and railroad facilities for the transaction of the business of such pe entry, 
and all goods to and from Manitoba are necessarily transferred at 
and do not pass through said Pembina, and all the officers and clerks of said 
present port of entry, except the collector, do now actually reside and transact 
all the business thereof at said village of Saint Vincent. 

Your memorialists therefore pray that the said bill may receive immediate 
attention and become a law without delay. 


L. R, 
Speaker of the * f resentatives, 


President of the Senate, 

Approved February 14, A. D. 1883. 
STATE OF MINNESOTA, 
Department of State: 


I hereb: na 129 that I have carefully compared the fe ing with the orignal 
now on file in this department, and that it isa true and correct copy thereof, 
and of the whole of the same. 

Nr hand and the great seal of the State this lith day of February, 


(sEAL.] FRED, VON BAUMBACH, 
Secretary of Slate. 

Mr. PLUMB presented a concurrent resolution of the islature of 
Kansas, in favor of the passage of a law granting a reasonable pension 
to all soldiers of the late war who were confined for a period of three 
months or more in Libby, Andersonville, or any other military prison of 
the late confederacy; which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. PLUMB. I present several petitions signed by a very large 
number of ex-soldiers of the Union Army, now residing in the State of 
Kansas, both in their individual capacity and through the medium of 
the organization known as the Grand Army of the Republic, praying 
for the establishment of a soldiers’ home in Kansas. I move their 
reference to the Committee on Pensions. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Ipresenta petition of S. Ray Sands, E. H. Mitchell, 
and others, representing that the harbor of refuge at Block Island is 
very much crowded and that great inconvenience is suffered from want 
of proper regulation in regard to the anchoring of vessels, and praying 
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that Congress will adopt suck legislation as may be necessary to remove 
the evil. I move its reference to the Committee on Commerce. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. CALL. I present a petition of J. J. Daniel and 8 other gentle- 
men, a committee representing the citizens of Florida, in regard to the 
improvement of the mouth of Saint John’s River, and asking for an 
additional appropriation. I will read the petition. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., February 10, 1883. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States : 

Your memorialists, representing the citizens of Florida, who are specially in- 
terested in the 3 — the mouth of the Saint Je ne River, y 
urge that, in view not only of the importance of the work, but of a discreet and 
economical expenditure of the public funds, a liberal appropriation be made by 
the 9 Congress to the conservation and completion of the jetties now under 

nstruction. 
your memorialists are convinced that a wise policy demands a vigorous and 
uninterrupted ponen to completion of the plan proposed by General Gill- 
more and now in process of construction at the entrance of the t John's, and 
ask your attention to the following brief statement of facts: 

First. Up to the latter part of June, 1882, no work upon the coast showed such 

eakad for the amount expend 

nd. In December of 1880, when the work was commenced, the depth of 
water on the bar was eleven feet. In June of 1882, with an Asreeate expendi- 
ture of $225,000, the soundings showed some fourteen to n feet, with a 
much shorter and more direct outlet to deep-sea water. 
cessation of work from June to November of 1882, caused by lack 


damaging the jetties, and making it necessary to use a large 
appropriation to repair the damage. Captain Post, in his report of Jan 11 
— Had additional money been available so as to have 8 


Fourth. There is but one opinion among those who from long experience and 


work. 
Sixth. To illustrate the effect of the hiatus last summer and fall, not only must 
a large portion of the appropriation of 1882 be expended in thedamage 
caused thereby, — water has shoaled down from fourteen to twelve feet, 


where it now 
Seventh. We call your attention to the papers attached to this memorial, 


pa 
marked A, B, C, showing the opinion of the pilots at the bar, of the pilot commis- 
sioners for the Saint John’s River, and of some of the best and most rienced 
shipping masters sailing to this port, which are in thorough accord with the 
statements of this memorial. 

In conclusion, we repeat, briefly, that there can be no doubt of the complete suc- 
cess of the plan proposed by General Gillmore for the improvement of the Saint 
John’s Bar, provided the work is vigorously and continuously prosecuted, and 
that a wise policy dictates, on the score of economy, as well as the commercial 
interests of am | thatthe plan which has been so well devised, and which 
<an be carried fo: tosuch successful completion, should not fail for the want 
of adequate appropriations of the public money for the public good. 


We are, respectfully, 
d £ 3; 31 DANIEL, Chairman, 
M. W. DREW, 
8. RITZEWOLLER, 
PHILIP WALTER, 
AMB 


The water upon the Saint John’s Bar is rapidly becoming shallow, 
owing to the want of funds for the prosecution of the work as surveyed 
and se by the engineers. The petitioners ask, therefore, with a 
view of preventing the immediate stoppage of the navigation of theSaint 
John’s River, that the appropriation may be largely increased and the 
sum of $500,000 be appropriated immediately. 

The Saint John’s River and the country for which it is an outlet to 
the Atlantic Ocean is of national importance. A great travel and avery 
large amount of freight annually enters and passes out of the river from 
and to the Atlantic Ocean. 

It is estimated that the loss to the country from wrecks, insurance 
and delays, owing to the condition of the bar, is every year nearly eq 
totheamount which the memorial asksshall beappropriated, and which 
I understand the engineer’s estimates show will be adequate to carry on 
the work to such an extent as will arrest the injury which now threat- 
ens to close the entrance from the ocean. 

This condition of the Saint John’s Bar results from the failure of the 
Government to make adequate appropriations for the work after com- 
mencing it, and there is imminent that unless the work already 
done shall be carried on rapidly that the result of the expenditure of the 
$225,000 will be not only to lose this amount, but also to require a much 
larger expenditure or permanently to close the entrance to one of the 
great rivers of the country. 

I move the reference of the petition, with the accompanying papers, 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

The motion was agreed to. 


REPORT OF YORKTOWN CENTENNIAL COMMISSION. 


Mr. JOHNSTON. I present the report of the Commission of the 
Yorktown Centennial Celebration, and I move that it be printed and 
referred to the Committee on Printing so that they may consider the 


question of printing extra copies. 
ready before that committee. 
The motion was agreed to. 


GENEVA-AWARD FUND. 


Mr. HOAR. Iam directed by the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
whom was recommitted the bill (H. R. 6993) to extend the time for 
claimants to file their claims under the provisions of the act of Congress 
entitled An act re-establishing the Court of Commissioners of Alabama 
Claims, and for the distribution of the unappropriated moneys of the 
Geneva award,’’ approved June 5, 1882, to report it with an amend- 
ment; and as this is a bill which must pass at the present session in 
order to have any effect, and I suppose there will be no objection, I ask 


that it be now put on its ery ee 

By unanimous consent, the te, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. It directs the Court of Commissioners 
of Alabama Claims to receive, examine, and pass upon all claims ad- 
missible under the provisions of the act of Congress for the re-establish- 
ment of that court, approved June 5, 1882, which may be presented and 
filed before 12 o’clock m. on the 14th of May, 1883, in the same manner 
and with like effect as if presented and filed within six months from the 
organization of the court; but nothing herein is to be construed as ex- 
tending the term of the court for the completion of its work. 

The amendment reported by the Committee on the Judiciary was to 
add the following: 


And provided further, That every claimant hereafter filing his claim under the 
provisions of this act shall state and shall establish to the satisfaction of the 
court a reasonable cause for his not having presented the same within the time 
fixed by the said act of June 5, 1882, setting forth the facts which occasioned such 
failure; and shall farther establish to the satisfaction of the court that he was 
at the time of his loss a citizen of the United States or had lawfully filed a declara- 
tion of his intention to become such citizen, or that his loss was one of the first 
class described by said act and was incurred while he or his property was on 
board a ship under the flag of the United States. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. “ 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be read 
athird time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


PRINTING OF EULOGIES. 


Mr. ANTHONY. The Committee on Printing, to which was re- 
ferred the joint resolution (H. Res. 346) to pin certain eulogies de- 
livered in Congress upon the late William M. Lowe, have instructed 
me to report it without amendment and recommend its passage. I 
ask for its present consideration. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The same committee, to which was referred the 
joint resolution (H. Res. 348) to provide for the publication of the memo- 
rial addresses delivered in Congress upon the late Jonathan T. Upde- 
graff, have instructed me to report it favorably and without amend- 
ment. I ask for its present consideration. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The same committee, to which was referred the 
joint resolution (S. R. 137) to print certain eulogies delivered in Con- 
gress upon the late Benjamin H. Hill, have instructed me to report back 
the same with amendments. I ask for its present consideration. The 
amendments make the resolution conform to the House resolutions of 
this character, reducing the number of copies to 12,000; and provides, 
as he was a Senator, 4,000 for the Senate and 8,000 for the House. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The amendments reported by the Committee on Printing were in 
line 3 to strike out ‘‘fifteen’’ and insert twelve ;’’ inline 5 to strike 
out “five” and insert “‘four;’’ and in line 6 to strike out ten“ and 
insert eight; so as to make the resolution read: 

That there be printed 12,000 copies of the eulogies delivered in Congress upon 
the late Benjamin H. Hill, a Senator from the State of Georgia, of which 4,000 
shall be for the use of the Senate and 8,000 for the use of the House of Repre- 
sentatives; and the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is apt directed to 
have printed a Fees of said Benjamin II. Hill toaccompany each copy of said 
eulogies; and for the purpose of defraying the expense of engraving and print- 
ing the said portrait the sum of $600, or so much thereof as may be necessary, be, 
and the sameis hereby, appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


NIOBRARA MILITARY RESERVATION. 
I ask consent to take up the report of the conference 


A resolution for that purpose is al- 


Mr. LOGAN. 


committee which I presented yesterday. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ilinoisasks for the 
consideration of the conference report presented yesterday. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. The report will be read. 

The Acting Secretary read the report, as follows : 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill ee SA green a gad Pilg 40 Nis 


Fremont, Elk Horn and Missouri Valley Railroad Company across the Nio- 
brara military reservation, in the State of Ne a the sale 
of a portion of said reservation, having met, after and free conference have 


to recommend and do recommend to their 
from its amendment numbered 4, as follows: 


of War be, and Wee ape be the 
control, an a e following- 

within limits of the Fort Nio- 
eclared in executive 

order of December 10, 1879, and enlarged Ir order of June 6, 1881, to 
: all of section numbered 29, 30, 31, and , and the west half of num- 


3. That the Secretary of the Interior shall dispose of said tracts and par- 
cels of land under the public-land laws in the same manner as if said tracts and 
parcels had never been embraced within the limits of said military reservation ; 
and such persons as have settled or made improvements thereon prior to De- 
cember 10, 1881, shall have priority of claim thereto under the public-land laws: 
Provided, That they file their respective claims according to law at the per 
land office within three months after the said lands become 1 
a portion of its amendment numbered 6, as fol- 


tion under the public-land laws.” 
i And the Senate recede from 
ows: 
“And to restore certain portions of said military reservation to the public do- 
main and for other pu 75 
from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 


That the House 
numbered 1, as follows: 

Line 4, after the word “ way,” insert “one hundred feet in width.“ 

Also, amendment numbered 2, as follows: 

Line 6, strike out all after the word Nebraska,” down to and including the 
word “width” in line 7, and insert “and such quantity of land, not exceeding 
one hundred and fifty feet in width by four hundred feet in length in addition to 
such right of way as may be necessary for depot or station-house and switches 
for said road to be so selected as.“ 

Also, to Senate amendment numbered 3, as follows: 

Strike out section 2. 

Also, to Senate amendment numbered 6, as follows: 

Amend the title so as to read “An act ting right of way to the Fremont, 
Elk Hornand Missouri Valley Railroad Company, across the Niobrara military 
reservation, in the State of Nebraska; and agree 3 


0 2 
BENJ. HARRISON, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


GEORGE R. DAVIS, 
E J. SPOONER, 


. UPSON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Iask the Senator from Illinois to let that go over 
until to-morrow so that I may examine it. Then I may probably with- 
draw my objection. 

Mr. LOGAN. I have noobjection if the Senator desires to examine it. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. All right. 

Mr. LOGAN. There will be no objection to its being considered when 
it is called up to-morrow? 


Mr. VAN CK. Oh, no. ; 
Mr. LOGAN. With that understanding I do not object. 

e PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be postponed until 
morrow. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. MITCHELL asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave 
to introduce a bill (S. 2494) to authorize the construction of bridges 
across the Great Kanawha River, and to prescribe the dimensions of the 

same; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

Mr. MILLER, of California (by request), asked and, by unanimous 
consent, obtained leave to introduce a bill (S. 2495) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mrs. George W. Patten; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. TABOR asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to in- 
troduce a bill (S. 2496) for the protection, promotion, preservation, and 
extension of the forests of the United States; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

He also asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to intro- 
duce a bill (S. 2497) to provide for the establishment of a military post 
in Western Colorado; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. PLUMB asked and, by unanimons consent, obtained leave to in- 

troduce a bill (S. 2498) to authorize the construction of a bridge across 
the Missouri River at the city of Leavenworth, Kansas; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 
Mr. ANTHONY asked and, by unanimons consent, obtained leave to 
introduce a bill (S. 2499) for the government and control of the harbor 
of refuge at Block Island; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 


AMENDMENTS TO BILLS, 


_Mr. HOAR submitted an amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (H. R. 7595) making appropriations for sundry civil ex- 
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penses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, and 
for other purposes; which was referred to the Committee on Patents, 
and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. VOORHEES submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 7595) making appropriations for sundry civil 
expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, 
and for other purposes; which was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HARRIS submitted an amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (H. R. 7327) to ee f barge which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post-Offices Post-Roads, and ordered 
to be printed. 

DIRECT-TAX SALES IN SOUTHERN STATES. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I offered a resolution on the 16th instant calling 
on the Secretary of the to know why he had not complied 
with the resolution of the Senate of April 14 last. I ask the Senate to 
take up the resolution and pass it now. I suppose there will be no 
objection to it. 

Mr. MORRILL. If it does not lead to any debate I shall not object. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to, 
as follows: | 

Whereas on the 14th of A passed the Senate directin 
of the Treasury o beea oa a ek aparea e to the Sho. 
tax sales in certain of the Southern States; and 

Whereas the information called for has not been furnished orany reason given 
for the 8 Therefore, 

the Secretary of the Treasury be directed to forward without 
delay the information ordered in said resolution of April 14, 1882. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. O. L. 
PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had on 
the 17th instant approved and signed the following acts: 

An act (S. 2356) to authorize the increase of the capital stock of the 
Second National Bank of Xenia, Ohio; 

An act (S. 2305) authorizing the commissioner of the Freedman’s 
Savings and Trust Company to examine and andit certain claims against 
said company and to pay certain dividends barred by the act of Feb- 

21, 1881, and for other purposes; and 

An act (S. 2239) granting right of way for railroad purposes and tel- 
egraph line through the lands of the United States included in the 
Fort Smith military reservation, at Fort Smith, in the State of Arkan- 
sas. 

The message also announced that the President of the United States 
had on the 19th instant approved and signed the act (S. 325) to pro- 
vide for the erection of a monument to the memory of Major-General 
the Baron De Kalb. 

SMITHSONIAN REPORT. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the following 
concurrent resolution of the House of Representatives; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Printing: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That 15,560 copies 
of the report of the Smithsonian Institution for the year 1882 be printed, 
copies of which shall be for the use of the Senate, 6,060 for the use of the House 
of Representatives, and 7,000 copies for the use of the Smithsonian Institution. 


INTERNAL-REVENUE AND TARIFF DUTIES. 

Mr. MORRILL. I move to postpone the Calendar. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. MORRILL. I now move to take up the revenue bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate resumed the consideration. 
of the bill (H. R. 5538) to reduce internal-revenue taxation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair calls the attention of the 
Senator from Kontas [Mr. Beck]. The pending motion is to recon- 
sider a vote taken last night. Does he wish to have it considered now? 

Mr. BECK. Ido; I think we may as well do it now as at any other 
time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on reconsidering the 
vote. The Secretary will report what the subject was upon which the 
vote was taken. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. On line 467, page 23 of the last print of 
the bill, the amendment was to strike out 30 per cent. ad valorem’? 
and insert 14 cents per pound; so as to make the paragraph read: 

Green and colored glass bottles, vials, 89 and earboys (covered or un- 
beth Sea or preserve jars, and other in, molded, or pressed green and 
colored bottle glass, not cut, engraved or painted, and not specially enumerated 
or provided for in this act, 1} cents per pound. à 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate adopted the amendment; 
and the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECK] moved to reconsider that 
vote. The question is on the reconsideration. 

Mr. SEWELL. The question is on the reconsideration of the vote 
adopted by the Senate making the rate of duty 1} cents per pound. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is the question. 

Mr. BECK. We have voted upon this proposition several times with 
varying results. This class of bottles are, as I understand it, 30 per 
cent. ad valorem under existing law; when the motion was made to 
change that rate it seemed to be conceded that a cent and a half per 
pound was 130 per cent.; that the amendment to that, proposing 1 
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cent, was about 80 per cent., and 1} cents was about 100 percent. It 
was variously stated. I was unable to see why bottles, many of them, 


I suppose, coming in filled, many of them to be used for a variety of 
domestic uses, should be increased from 30 to even 80 or 100 per cent. 
I called attention the other day to the facts given in evidence here as 
to their value, because I was not very sure about it myself. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] moved to amend the 
amendment of the Senator from New York [Mr. MILLER] and fixed 
the rate of duty at 1 cent instead of 1} cents. It is now proposed to 
make it 1} cents. The Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE], who seemed 
to know a great deal about it, made this remark: 

The amendment of the Senator from New York would make the duty about 
125 per cent. ad valorem, and the Senator from Vermont would make it about 80 
per cent. ad valorem, 

That was at 1 cent on these glass bottles. If the Senator from Maine 
was correct in saying that 14 cents was 125 per cent. ad valorem and that 
1 cent was about 80, 1} cents must be about 100 percent. The Senator 
from Maine proceeded to say: 

Tam a pretty good protectionist myself, and am so regarded, but it strikes me 
that both of these amendments give altogether too much, and especially on the 
bottles that come in filled, for instance, with apollinaris water. We admit the 
water free of duty, and then propose to put a duty on the bottles of 80 per cent. 
‘The bottle must inevitably be 8 abroad, and when it is emptied here it 
is sold as old junk. Iam in ſa vor of the 0 per cent. ad valorem in the bill rather 
than either of these amendments. 

A good deal of debate was had and it was finally allowed to remain, 
as in the present law, at 30 per cent. Late last night, in a very thin 
Senate, I my vote and voted ‘‘yea,’’ for the purpose of moving 
u reconsideration, as we had barely a quorum then. All I ask now is 
when the Senate is full to determine whether it will increase the per- 
centage from 30 per cent. to 100 per cent. on these bottles. I hardly 
think it will. 

Mr. SEWELL. 
The amendment of 30 per cent. was carried by a tie vote, or at least 
the amendment to change it to 1} cents a pound was defeated by a tie 
vote. 

The Senator from Kentucky has told the Senate several times as to 
the percentage of the specific duty proposed by myself. He gets at this 
information entirely from the agents of the foreign importers in New 
York, who are interested in the matter. I got the information I have 
from the manufacturers immediately in my own vicinity, where 25 per 
cent. of the glass bottles of this country are manufactured. The pro- 
posed duty of 14 cents was one-third of the cost of making these bot- 
tles; at 1} cents it would be a reduction from that. As near as I can 
get at it, it would be about 33 percent. The imported bottles are so 
undervalued that the glass manufacturers want—and it is absolutely 
necessary for their protection—a specific instead of an ad valorem duty. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. Mr. President, the present duty on 
this description of glass is 35 per cent. ad valorem. I am satisfied from 
the best information I have been able to obtain that a duty of 1} cents 
per pound would be equal to at least 110 per cent. ad valorem. If the 
Senate desire to raise the duty on this description of glass from 35 to 
110 per cent. ad valorem, they may do so, but they will not do so with 
my vote. 

‘Mr. LOGAN. At the time this motion was up before, as stated by 
the Senator from New Jersey, it was lost. Then I think the proposition 
was 1} cents a pound, was it not? That was lost by a tie vote. Now, 
from the State which I have the honor in part to represent I have quite 
anumber of letters from the manufacturers of glass bottles. They differ 
with my friend from Wisconsin in their estimate of the amount of duty 
that this would impose, and they state to me the difficulty they are in. 
Many of the glass-manufacturing establishments have been closed on 
account of the duty heretoforeimposed, and they claim that unless they 
get 1} cents per pound they will notbeable to compete with the bottles 
that are manufactured and brought from abroad. 

I hope the vote will not be reconsidered, because the amendment gives 
less than these men say is absolutely required for them to continue in the 
manufacture of the article. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I desire simply to say that I concur in the views 
expressed by the Senator from New Jersey and the Senator from Ili- 
nois on this subject. I have received a very large number of communi- 
cations by telegraph and letter from parties interested in the making 
of glass in my State, and they say that this increase is absolutely neces- 
sary to continue their business with any profit. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion to 
reconsider. 

Mr. LOGAN, and Mr. HARRIS called for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Acting Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. BUTLER (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON]. 

Mr. MORGAN (when his name was aren Iam paired with the 
Senator from New York [Mr. LAPHAM]. If he were here, I should 
vote yea.” 

Mr. ROLLINS (when Mr. SAUNDERS’s name was called). The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. SAUNDERS] is paired with the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. WALKER]. 


I do not intend to detain the Senate on this motion. 


The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced—yeas 
29, nays 28; as follows: 


YEAS—29, 
Allison, Coke, Harris, Sawyer, 
Barrow, Davis of III., Jackson, Slater, 
Bayard, Davis of W. Va., Johnston, ance 
Beck, Farley, Jones of Florida, Van Wyck, 
Brown, Garland, ey, Vest. 
Call, rge, Pendleton, 
Cameron of Wis., Grover, 
II. Hampton, Sa ury, 
NAYS—28. 

Aldrich, Frye, McMillan, Plumb, 
Anthony, Hale, McPherson, Rollins, 

lair, n, Miller of Cal. Sewell, 
Camden, Hawley, Miller of F. V, 8 A 
Conger, 1 tchell, Tabor, 
Dawes, Hoar, Morrill, Voorhees, 
Edmunds, s Platt, Windom. 

ABSENT—19. 

Butler, Groome, Lamar, Ransom, 
Cameron of Pa., Ingalls, Lapham, Saunders, 
Fair, Jonas, Mill, Walker, 
Ferry, Jones of Nevada, Mahone, Williams, 
Gorman, Ogg, Morgan, 


So the motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question recurs on the adoption 
of the amendment of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SEWELL]. 

Mr.SEWELL. I move to amend by making the rate 1 cent instead 
of 1} cents per pound. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator modifies his amendment. 
The yeas and nays have been ordered, and it requires consent to allow 
a modification. Is there objection to the modification? 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I object to it. 

Mr. SEWELL. I have the right to offer the amendment again. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Certainly, it can be offered again at 
any other rate if the pending amendment is rejected. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I did not understand the question. 
I have no objection to the Senator withdrawing his amendment or chang- 
ing the rate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands there is no 
objection now, and the amendment will be modified by placing the 
duty at 1 cent a pound. 

Mr. BAYARD. I should like to ask the Senator from New Jersey 
whether the half of 1 cent a pound is not equal to about 40 per cent. 
ad valorem ? 

Mr. SEWELL. I say to the Senator from Delaware, as I said to the 
Senate very plainly when the amendment of 14 cents per pound was 
proposed on the floor of the Senate, that I have it from reliable manu- 
facturers of this commodity that that duty was not one-third of the 
cost to them of making the bottles here. Of course it is cheaper to make 
them on the other side. As near as I can get at it a duty of 1} cents a 
pound is about 33 per cent. of the cost here. 

Mr. BAYARD. That is a question of fact that I have not the infor- 
mation to determine; but I do know that elsewhere the statement has 
been made, apparently upon accurate calculations, that a cent and a 
half a pound was equal to 140 per cent. ad valorem. = 

Mr. SEWELL. If the Senator from Delaware will think for a mo- 
ment of the cost of the soda-ash, imported entirely, paying a duty of 
about 50 per cent., and of the cost of the labor, it being entirely hand 
labor, he will see that 1} cents or 1} centsa pound is not anything like 


the ogres v it is said to be. 

. BAYARD. I should agree with the Senator thus far: I am quite 
willing to vote fora specific duty upon glass bottles, becauseit will pre- 
vent gross undervaluations which are incapable of detection. I amas- 
sured as a practical fact that the production of this article is so cheap 
and so abundant, and fortunately it has been made so by the discovery 
of new processes of manufacture in Germany, that they send out not 
bottles any longer in crates, but they send them in bags and sacks. 
They are so cheap that the percentage of breakage from want of proper 
packing costs less than the package itself. If this be so I can under- 
stand that gross undervaluations might take place which would be an 
entire defeat of the revenue and of the incidental protection that reve- 
nue would create. I am willing to vote for a specific duty, but that 
duty specific must not be placed at an excessive rate as compared with 
the value of the article. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Beck] showed me the other day 
and no doubt he can do it again—the statement of the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Frye]. On the 20th of January, when this subject was 
first under consideration and the proposition was made to put 1} cents 
per pound on these bottles by the Senator from New York [Mr. MIL- 
Te): the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] proposed to reduce 
me rete from 1} cents a pound to 1 cent. The Senator from Maine 
said: 

The amendment of the Senator from New York would make the duty about 


125 per cent. ad valorem, and the Senator from Vermont would make it about 
80 per cent. ad valorem. - 


The half of a cent, therefore, would make it 40 per cent. ad valorem. 
The present duty is 30 per cent. I submit to the Senator whether it 
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would not be wiser to place this duty at half a cent per pound. That 
might possibly prevail in the Senate, and I had rather vote for half a 
cent a pound than I would for the 30 per cent. ad valorem; not that 
half a cent is most proper, but that it insures certainty of the collection 
of the duty and subtracts from the possibility of undervaluation. 

Mr. SEWELL. I am told by the parties in who certainly 
ought to know their own business, gentlemen I have known for a long 
time, in whose commercial honor I have great confidence, that the state- 
ments made as to the ad valorem of 14 or 1} or 1 cent a pound on the 
floor of the Senate are incorrect. I desire a vote on the 1-cent proposi- 
tion, believing that it is about what the Senate has given or very little 
inate what the Senate has given as an ad valorem. I desire it 
as a better protection for the manufacturing interest of this country. 

Mr. BECK. I only desire to state a few facts; perhaps I will not be 
allowed to state where I obtained them, but it was stated by an ex- 
tremely well-informed man from Wisconsin that he had seen Mr. Bodine, 
the president of the National Glass Manufacturers’ Association, at this 
Capitol looking after the interests of the poor glass manufacturers, and 
that Mr. Bodine informed him that— 

There were manufactured in the United States last year of quart bottles alone, 

—horribile dictu—for bottling beer, 25,000 gross. I am formed that the 
uantity of pints is ten times as which would be 2,500,000 ee Besides, 
re were many other kinds and sizes of green and colored bottles, vials, demi- 

„ pickle or preserve jars, and other plain, molded, or pressed 


0 
The importation of the v small amount, $220,000 worth, of glass-ware, em- 
bracing all these articles jon enumerated, served to keep prices made by our 
manufacturers in somewhat reasonable bounds, 


And he proceeded to say: 

That is exactly what these gentlemen of the National Glass Manufacturers’ 
Association re to. They want the field all for themselves, so that their com- 
bination can dictate prices ad libitum, Of course a. profess to have solely the 
interests of the poor wor! an at heart; he is always pushed to the front 
when the interests of the capitalists require it. But these gentlemen knew that 
Congress would not consent to have the tariff increased. So some sleight-of- 
hand performance, some hocus-pocus must be resorted to. The world wants to 
be deceived; ergo, ipitur. A change from an ad valorem to a specific duty in 
this case might accomplish 8 Eureka!“ cries the poor, down-trod- 
den glass-king. Now, what will be the result of this change? 

A specific duty of 1} cents amounts to over 100 per cent. ad valorem. I could 
show it to the satisfaction of every gentleman on this floor had I the time. AsI 
have not, you will have to take my word for it. Ican assure you that I have 
investigated this subject fully, accurately, and dispassionately. This proposed 
specific would raise the price of preserve-jars per dozen, the 
now $1.50, to at least $1.75. A dozen of Protector” preserve-jars weighs about 
nineteen pounds. The additional duty being 1 cent pound, these jars would 
cost the dealer 19 cents more, He of course would charge the consumer at least 
25 cents over present prices. 

Another equally well-informed gentleman, representing large inter- 
ests, laid before one branch of Congress a statement showing the increase 
of duty. It was prepared by the importers and of course was their side 
of the question, showing an increase of 200 per cent. from 30 per cent. 
to a specific rate of 1 cent per pound as now proposed. The statement 
shows the following state of facts: 

A gross of bottles is valued at New York at $3.17, or 2.20 cents per bottle. The 
duty at 35 per cent. ad valorem is $1.11, or .77 cent per bottle. Add that to the 
8 TOONAI a total of $4.28 per gross, or 2.97 cents per bottle, the present 
mar price, 

‘The bottles which our brewers use weigh 1} pounds ey r 216 pounds 

— Ai instead of $1. 75 721 


gross. That makes the duty on the g. II. as now, or 2} 
cents per bottle instead of .77 cent. "Add the $3.24 to the New York value of $3.17 


gross and we obtain $6.41 per gross instead of the present price of $4.28, a dif- 
8 of $2.13 per gross. A brewer wants for every 6,000 barrels of beer bottled 
exactly 1,000,000 bottles, or 6,962 gross. Add to the price of the gross by putting 


to it the new proposed rate of increase of duty of $2.13 per gross, and we increase 
the expense of bottling for every 6,000 barrels $14,807.86. There are brewers 
who bottle over 100,000 barrels annually. 

Now we are asked to add 25 cents to the price of every dozen pre- 
serve-jars. We are to add $14,807.86 tax to the brewer on each 6,000 
barrels of beer that he bottles, and this gentleman representing Mil- 
waukee shows that there are brewers who bottle over 100,000 barrels 
annually. It will be observed that at the present rate, 30 per cent., 
these people have almost had a monopoly of this business; only enough 
of these goods being imported to keep the price to something like a de- 
cent rate; yet they want now to add over 100 per cent., or an increase 
from 30 per cent. to 100 per cent., under the pretense of ing the 
tax specific in the interest of the labo: men, which means them- 
selves, and thus add to the cost of all the in which beer is bot- 
tled and preserves are put by the imposition of a largely increased duty. 

So far from being compelled to close up their business, the official 
tables show and the president of the manufacturing associations“ state- 
ments to the representative from Milwaukee proves that they are now 
making all but a very small fraction of this class of 

Why should we increase the present tariff either 100 or 200 per cent. 
and tax everybody who uses a preserve-jar or a beer-bottle 200 per cent. 
more than he is now paying in order to enrich half a dozen or a dozen 
manufacturing establishments? That is the proposition, and that is 
all there is in it. 

I have no right, perhaps, to speak of the record made in the House; 
but if any man will read the RECORD and the information there given 
so carefully by the Representatives of the people from the West and 
South as to the effect it would have upon their constituency he would 
not listen for a moment to the proposition now made to add over 100 
per cent. to the price of all the bottles in the country because they are 


held in check now by the power to buy abroad. Whenever the price 
gets too high there will some importations come in and then the prices 
come down. That is the whole effect of it. If the duty is made over 


100 per cent. more the check inst ov is removed; their 
power is almost absolute. Now add to the tax as proposed, and they 
can charge what they please. 

If we are framing this billin the name of God and morality and seek- 
ing to prevent the drinking of beer, let it be done in some other way. 
I should like to know why the men who bottle a hundred thousand bot- 
tles of beer annually, as Mr. DEUSTER says is done by some of the 

of them, why should they pay $40,000 or $50,000 more for their 
bottles than they pay now? Why should we give that much more 
bounty to a few bottle-makers, for that is all that is proposed? Why 
should we cripple anindustry that is paying $10,000,000 or $12,000,000 
a year as internal-revenue taxes in order to give it to people who pay 
3 but who simply desire to put up the price of everything in the 
shape of bottles that the people of the country use $100,000 or more, and 
cripple other industriesand tax every bottle, jug, preserve-jar, and beer- 
bottle in the country to enrich a little squad of men who are here beg- 
ging by a false clamor in the name of the laboring man of the country, 
who is held up as a pretense, when the real object is merely to enrich 
themselves and tax all the people to do so? They have lived under the 
present rate of protection all this time, and it requires an amount of 
audacity, in the face of the facts that the House debate developed, for 
gentlemen now to ask more than 100 per cent. bounty over the present 
rate. 

Mr. SEWELL. Mr. President, I beg to say to the Senator from 
Kentucky that so far as the manufacture of glass bottles in New Jer- 
sey is concerned it is practically nothing more than a co-operative so- 
ciety for the purpose of paying wages to men; and the glass manufact- 
urers to my certain knowledge for the last fifteen years haye not made 
any money, and they are running behind to-day. If the Senator from 
Kentucky is desirous of going into that kind of business, I think I can 
insure him half a dozen establishments if he will run them for a year 
without any rent to the owners. When these gentlemen went before the 
Tariff Commission they presented their case. I will not detain the Sen- 
ate by reading more than a brief statement of what they asked: 


Of the capacity of— Either Or 
Under 6 ounce contents . . 75 cents per gross 3 cents per pound, 
6 ounce and under 1 pint.. ah 2 ts or teats A2 2 cents — eee 
1 pint and under 1 quart... 3 cents each 2 cents per pound. 
1 quart and under 1 gallon .. Zz cents each 


| 2 cents per pound, 


The commission, after hearing all that could be said, compromised 
the matter, making a recommendation of 1} cents per pound. The 
glass man through the president of their association, gave 
the reason for asking these rates: 


Because this industry has heretofore existed and grown under the present 
duties is no reason it will not be destroyed if these duties are not advanced. 


Withdrawal of the 3 heretofore supplied by gold premiums, bulky 
packages, high freights, and small volume ah orders—all o 


has resulted i im bel of maki 4 5 gated ved 
an n ports ow cost re, an 
. actually sto fa esis 


many furnaces. 
the cost of these goods is fully 90 per cent. for labor only, without 

machinery, duties should be as high as on any They are now below the 
average rates of the present = 

Although well aware any advance in duty will be carefully considered, yet 
believing such advance will be profitable to the consumers as well as the pro- 
ducers, . home competition keeps down prices which would advance as 
soon as imports crushed the home manufacture, and also profitable in the con- 
sumption of native crude materials, and profitable to the Government by specilic 
duties, producing more revenue on a smaller amount of importations. 

We therefore trust your commission will recommend specific duties only as 
any reliable protection, and the rates named above as necessary to continue the 
home production and its beneficial competition. 


By Commissioner AMBLER: 


Question. About what would these rates you have suggested be on the aver- 
age of an ad valorem duty? 

Answer. We have been unable to ascertain that; the entries at the custom- 
house furnish no reliable basis for estimate. It would amount td about 30 or 33 
per cent. on the cost here. 


Now, I say you can not buy these bottles on the other side and have 


. them filled there; you can only get them through an agent in New York. 


The price is made delivered here. 

I will not detain the Senate any longer on this subject; I hope we 
shall have a vote. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I did not intend to say another word on the 
question, having already addressed the Senate upon it when it was be- 
fore the Senate on a former occasion, and I will only detain the Senate 
one moment to say this: We have industries to-day in this country en- 
gaged in the manufacture of bottles; let the Senate continue the legis- 
lation now in the bill—I speak of the 30 per cent. ad valorem—and we 
shall not have that industry very much longer. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. What is the present duty? 

Mr. McPHERSON. Thirty-five per cent. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. How long have they continued un- 
der that 35 per cent? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The trouble is they are not continuing now. 
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Mr. LOGAN. Six of them have gone out of existence on account 


of it. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. About one-halfof them are closed up. The only 
way in the world that it was possible for this industry ever to get upon 
its feet at all was because of the fact that owing to the difference be- 
tween gold and currency, the duty on the imported goods payable in 
gold become so protective as to enable them to start the industry. To- 
day the industry is languishing. I do not know but that it is for the 
interest of the beer brewers and beer bottlers of this country to destroy 
itabsolutely, and enable the foreign manufacturer to just such a 
rate as may please him and may be ‘most to his interest. The result 
would be that the industry here would be ruined, and there would be 
no longer competition to oppose the foreign manufacturer. 

If that argument is good, then there have been a great many argu- 
ments made upon the floor of the Senate during the discussion of this 
tariff bill that are very bad. Since this discussion has commenced, 
whenever any question has been raised here touching the liquor interest 
of the country the Senator from Kentucky has sprung to his feet-in a 
moment. When whisky is touched the Senator from Kentucky is 
touched. When the great whisky interest of the country came here 
and as I declared and believed properly, for I voted with him and 
thought it was quite right, too—and asked foran extension of the period 
for paying the tax on whisky, I said yes, and I voted with the Senator. 

he reason I voted with him was that he showed to me, and as I 
thought he showed to every Senator on this floor, that unless some ex- 
tension of time were given, if this great product was forced upon the 
market the banks of the West that held whisky securities very largely 
would be compelled to go into liquidation or be very sadly crippled or 
injured; that the whisky manufacturers who unfortunately for them- 
selves had manufactured a much larger quantity of the material than 
the market could take, would be correspondingly injured. I agreed 
with that Senator and voted with him. Now I want him to apply his 

ent, his principle, to other industries besides the whisky indus- 
try of the country. 

Here are hundreds of manufactories established all over the country 
engaged in the manufacture of glass-ware; and the rate you are apply- 
ing to them will close up those establishments and destroy and wipe 
out absolutely the hundreds and thousands and millions of dollars in- 
vested in that industry. 

It is a poor principle that will not work both ways and apply to two 
things, both the whisky and the bottle that contains it. Universal 
principles admit of no change whatever. The principle the Senator 
applied to whisky applies with equal force to the bottle. 

With respect to the bottling of beer, if I was confronted by facts 
that had been presented here in arguments in the Senate, and shown 
by the experience of the past, that the true way to keep down the price 
of an article was to make the competition in its production as great as 
possible; if it would lower the price of the Product by saying to an in- 
dustry in this country by legislative action, We close up your establish- 
ments and we give to the foreign manufacturers the exclusive control 
of the commerce of this country for the sale of their product,” then the 
Senator from Kentucky would be quite right in making this duty just 
as low as possible. But, sir, I believe that under a tariff which many 
Senators are dis to call protective—I will not say prohibitory, but 
protective—the price in the market of this country of many articles, in 
fact almost every article in the whole range of articles named in the 
tariff bill, has been reduced to the consumer. 

Now, with to bottles, I am informed by gentlemen engaged 
in their manufacture, I am informed by gentlemen engaged in their 
importation and in the purchase of imported bottles, that a combina- 
tion has been entered into on the other side by which they send bot- 
tles in their own name, as their own property, subject to their own val- 
uation, to agents in this country, where every purchaser on this side is 
requested to go and make his purchase. Why is this? It is and can 
be for no reason save one, and that is to enable the foreign manufact- 
urer to undervalue the product to any extent he pleases and to base the 
duty paid upon that underyaluation. 

Iam further told, and I believe, that the rate of duty proposed by 
my colleague of-1 cent per pound is no more than 30 per cent. upon the 
absolute cost of the manufacture of the bottle here. As to What it 
costs across the water or as to how it is valued, of course under an ad 
valorem duty would very seriously affect the industry. If the duty 
be made specific, we understand exactly what we have got to pay, and 
undervaluation will not be possible. 

Mr. LOGAN. Why not tell the whole story? I do not desire to go 
into this discussion while the Senator from New Jersey is up, for I 
think he must know that the association of which he speaks have had 
an agent here from Germany this whole winter on the subject of bot- 
tles, trying to get them on the free-list. He has been sitting in our 
galleries day after day. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I know nothing about that; I know nothin 
about agents representing this industry or any other; but so far as 
am concerned I wish to state, and I have stated it before in the Senate, 
that I want the manufacturers to come here and tell me exactly their 
side of the story; I want the importer of goods who is opposed to the 
manufacturer to tell me his side of the story; I want to ps all that 


both of them know, and then I certainly shall know more than I do 
now. Asto adopting the ideas of either, I will do just as I please 
about it. The fact that a manufacturer undertakes to convince me 
that he should have a higher rate of duty, or the fact that an importer 
attempts to convince me that he should have a lower rate of duty, has 
nothing whatever to do with my vote upon the question except that I 
may gain information from both that will enable me to form my judg- 
ment. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President, the suggestion of the Senator from IIli- 
nois I suppose is true that there are men here who seek to reduce duties; 
there are certainly men here who seek to increase them. Each man who 
comes represents his own interest in a great bill like this, where almost 
ee paragraph is a bill by itself and deals with a separate 
subject. 

I should like to know from the Senator from Ilinois whether he 
thinks Mr. James M. Swank, secretary of the American Iron and Steel 
Association, who was intrusted with making up the history of these 
great industries in the Census Bureau and paid a large sum out of the 
public Treasury for doing so, is or not an agent in the iron interest? 
Here is the dispatch he sent to Cincinnati on February 16, a copy of 
which is in the RECORD to-day: 


WASHINGTON, February 16. 
Hon. W. Means, Cincinnati, Ohio: 


Please see that strong telegraphic protests are sent to Senators PENDLETON and 
SHERMAN against the Senate tariff bill. The scheme is to send the Senate bill to 
the House and secure concurrence without reference to a committee of confer- 
ence. Get iron manufacturers of Cincinnatito act prom: aly. 

J. M. SWANK, 


Secretary American Iron and Steel Association. 


And almost instantly telegrams came by the dozen urging Senators 
to sustain his views. I received nine. I do not know how many the 
Senator from Ohio received, but his desk was covered with them. The 
Senator from Missouri and almost every other Senator received them. 


Isnot that about as strong a way of ting the case of the iron mas- 
ters as any agent of the bottle association could do by sitting in the 
gallery ? 


Mr. LOGAN. Did the Senator ask me a question to have it an- 
swered ? 

Mr. BECK. Ido not want any controversy about it. I merely de- 
sire to say that all sorts of people are here to represent their several 
interests. 

Mr. LOGAN. I do not desire any controversy; I only desire to say 
that what I stated in reference to an agent from a foreign country being 
here in the interest of the bottle importers is a fact. 

Mr. BECK. I have no doubt of it. I agree to that. 

Mr. LOGAN. Further, I say that interest is quite a growing one in 
my State and no man has been here from my State as an agent in that 
interest. I am trying to represent their interest. 

Mr. BECK. Iam not saying anything against that. 

Mr. LOGAN. When I said that an agent from abroad was here, I only 
mentioned it to show the great interest of the manufacturers abroad to 
obtain a reduction of the duty, so that they may drive out the manufact- 
ure in this country. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I wish to ask the Senator from IIlinois 

Mr. BECK. The Senator from Vermont will get after me again for 
consuming time. Let me go on. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. This can be charged to me. Iwant to say that 
if the Senator from Illinois knows of the existence of any such agent 
here, I should be very glad if he would send him to me. I want to 
know all about it. 

Mr. LOGAN. I will say to the Senator that I am not running him. 
[Laughter]. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I should like to knowif I could, and I presume 
he could inform me exactly what it costs to make bottles over there as 
compared with what it costs here. If any such gentleman is about 
Washington he will do mea favor by giving me information that I 
can not get from anybody else. 

Mr. BECK. Under the present law the rate on bottles or jars filled 
with articles, not otherwise provided for,“ and also manufactures of 
glass, not otherwise provided for,” is 30 percent. ad valorem. That is the 
amount provided for in the present bill. The Representative from Mil- 
waukee, who is thoroughly informed, gave the facts I have just read to 
show that for every 6,000 barrels of beer bottled the increase of the rate of 
duty would add $14,000 to the cost, and he stated that there were men 
in the United States, I presume in Milwaukee, who bottled 100,000 
barrels of beer a year. If the bottling of 6,000 barrels by this propo- 
sition costs $14,000 dollars, then the bottling of 100,000 would cost 
$230,000 to be added to the expenses of that one establishment by this 
tax. The total value of all the bottles imported was only $274,000 last 
year, and the tax they paid was $82,000. Tell me that men are going to 
be driven out of business and starved when there are hardly more 

of that character brought into this country than one lager-beer 
establishment in Milwaukee uses in a year to bottle its own beer. The 
bottle manufacturers have gone on for twenty-five years under this 
law, and importations have only come in paying a tax of $82,000 of 
the value of $274,000, when one establishment in Milwaukee wiil use 
nearly all that are imported and give the glass manufacturer all the 
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remainder of the country; and yet we are told they are to be driven 
out and their operatives starved unless we add over 100 per cent. to 
what they now get. As I said, this is the baldest pretense I have ever 
heard made in the Senate. 

The Senator from New Jersey says that he voted with me to give an 
extension of time to the whisky men. Suppose he did. Were they 
asking any protection? They came here and said, We have paid you 
$800,000,000 in the last twelve years; overproduction has gone for the 
present to the point that we can not sell our goods; give us time and we 
will pay you 5 per cent. for the time given.“ Not a dollar was asked 
to be taken out of the Treasury, not a dollar of protection was asked 
for, but the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] and the Senator from 
Towa [Mr. ALLISON] have time and again said there was a protection 
of 100 per cent. on whisky and a protection of 100 per cent. on tobacco. 
Do they think the people of this country are idiots to be misled by 
statements like these? The Government has laid its hand upon all the 
distilled spirits and all the manufactured tobacco of this country. Dis- 
tilled spirits that cost 30 cents at the outside pay 90 cents, 300 per cent. 
of their value, to the Treasury of the Uni States, and the United 
States offers to hold it until the Government gets the money. Remove 
that 90 cents tax, take the tax off manufactured tobacco and off whisky, 
and does any man believe that any foreigner will ever bring whisky to 
sell in Peoria or in any part of the West? If you make whisky free from 
internal-revenue tax you may remove all the protection. The Peoria 
man, for example, could make whisky at 20 cents a gallon, and the En- 
glishman can not bring his to that point if you made a present of it to 
him on the dock at Liverpool. It is the 90 cents a gallon, it is the 300 

cent, upon the value that the Government makes now, by laying 

ts revenue upon whisky and manufactured tobacco, that is protected, an 

the pretense that these articles are protected in the interest of the farmer 
and in the interest of the maker is an assumption, in my mind, that the 
people of this country have no sense if they are expected to believe it, 
and that they can be made to believe anything that is stated gravely 
on the floor of the Senate. The Senator from Iowa, usually so cautious— 
I do not mind other statements, but when I hear the Senator from Iowa 
talk about protecting makers of Whisky 

Mr. ALLISON. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him for a 
moment? 

Mr. BECK. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLISON. Is it not a fact that the internal-revenue duty upon 
distilled spirits is 90 cents a gallon? 

Mr. BECK. Certainly. 
Mr. ALLISON. Is it not also a fact that precisely the same character 
irits when imported pay $2 a gallon? 

r. BECK. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well. Is not that $1.10 a gallon upon foreign 
spirits in addition to the internal-revenue duty? 


Mr. BECK. Of course. 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well. What is the effect of that? 

Mr. BECK. I will the Senator the effect of it. The Government 
has taxed whisky made in this country 300 per cent., has it not? 

Mr. ALLISON. So be it. 

Mr. BECK. And if it allowed whisky to come from abroad it could 
not get this revenue could it? 

Mr. ALLISON. Why, of course not. 

Mr. BECK. Take off the Government tax of 90 cents a gallon, and 
then whisky that is made in Peoria for 20 cents a gallon will not need 
any protection; will it? J 

Mr. ALLISON. Let me call the attention of the Senator to a fact. 
There are about 70,000,000 gallons of distilled spirits consumed in the 
United States. Those gallons would be consumed whether they were 
made in this country or made in Canada, would they not? 

Mr. BECK. Of course. 

Mr. ALLISON. Now, if we add 90 cents a gallon on distilled spirits 
imported, would not a large amount of the consumption in this coun- 
try have really to come from imported spirits instead of our own? I 
do not want to get into a controversy with my friend on that question. 
I only call his attention to the fact. 

Mr. BECK. A statement can be made so plausible that somebody 
who does not understand the question may be fooled by it. It is like 
a tax of 20 per cent. on corn and 20 per cent. on lard from which we 
get 45 cents revenue, and 20 per cent. on wheat and oats and cotton; 
and it is said that we are protecting the farmer and the planter by im- 
posing it. We are ing, perhaps, a few people in Vermont and 
New pshire across the line where a Canadian farmer might drive 
his wheat to the nearest mill and sell it a cent or two lower t they 
could; that is all it protects; nobody else. So on whisky and tobacco. 
We can raise and manufacture tobacco cheaper than anybody else in the 
world, and we do send it to Berlin, to London, to Paris, everywhere. 
We ship it by hundreds and thousands of hogsheads. Kentucky raises 
40 per cent. of all that is raised in the United States. Talk about 
protecting tobacco or cotton; talk about spines whisky, when Illi- 


of 


nois makes it at 20 cents a gallon and makes a profit and pays $17,000,- 
000 revenue every year to the Government out of it. It is the best 
means of converting the corn that she can not i to the 


carry 
seaboard and could not send abroad otherwise than as alcohol, double- 


proof, when she can put eighty gallons into a barrel and carry it as 
cheaply as she could carry three bushels of corn, because it is about the 
same bulk. It is simply thatand nothing more, and all the talk about 
protection outside of the revenue of the Government on whisky and 
tobacco are mere pretenses and shams when seriously stated as protec- 
tion to agricultural products. 

When I am told, because these men had overproduced and asked noth- 
ing from the Government but simply time to enable them to sell, by the 
Senator from New Jersey that he came to my rescue I am astonished. 
Why, sir, I said then that I never owned more than a barrelof whisky 
at a time in my life, and never FAN to, very seldom owned that much, 
but I knew that all the people of all this country engaged in distilling 
or holding whisky needed relief, and I told the Senate what I thought it 
ought to do to relieve them, and gave my reasons for so doing; and I 
tell Senators now that the women who put up preserves in bottles, 
the people who put their fruit in bottles, the people who put up their 
tomatoes, the men who bottle beer, who pay eight or nine million rey- 
enue, ought not to be taxed 200 per cent. more than they are now to 
enrich a few people who have the bottle market in their own hands, as 
the amount of imports show they have almost a monopoly now; and to 
give them more than is at present given in a bill that professes to give 
relief to the people is a mistake, to say the least of it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SEWELL] as modified, making the 
duty 1 cent per pound. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. McDILL (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. LAMAR]. 

Mr. MORGAN (when his name was called), I am paired with the 
Senator from New York [Mr. LAPHAM]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. SLATER (after having voted in the negative). I withdraw m 
vote. Iam paired with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. KELLOGG]. 
Mr. BECK (after having voted in the negative). I am paired wi 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE]. I do notsee himin his seat. I 


withdraw my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 30; as follows: 

YEAS—27. 
Aldrich, Davis of W. Va., Platt, 
Allison, Dawes, En, Rollins, 
3 Sonate: 1 Sewell, 
r, e Miller o 
Camden, Harrison, Miller of N. Y 5 Tabor, 
Conger, Hawley, Mitchell, Vindom. 
Davis of III., Hoar, Morrill, 
NAYS—30, 
Barrow, Garland, Jackson, Saulsbury, 
Bayard, rge, Johnston, Sawyer, 
Brown, rman, Jonas, 1 
Call, Groome, Jones of Florida, Van Wyck, 
Cameron of Wis., Grover, oe) Le Vest, 
oo z Hampton, n, Voorhees. 
0. Pugh, 
Farley, Ingalls, Ransom, 
ABSENT—19. 

— Hale, Lapham, Saunders, 
Butler, Hill, 7 later, 
Cameron of Pa., sones of Nevada, Mahone, Walker, 

r, 00 * . 
Ferry, 5 ~ Plumb, 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I now offer the amendments that I indicated last 
night and ask that they be reported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. EDMUNDS in the chair). The 
amendments will be reported. be 

The ACTING SECRETARY. In line 1420 it is proposed to strike out 
“10”? and insert 12; so as to read: 
Wools of the first class, the value whereof at the last port or place whence ex- 
pawa to the United States, excluding charges in such port, shall be 30 cents or 
ess per pound, 12 cents per pound. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think they might as 
well all be taken up. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. In line 1423 it is proposed to strike out 
„12“ and insert 14; so as to read: 

Wools of the same class, the value whereof at the last port or place whenco 
exported to the United States, excluding charges in such port, shall exceed 30 
cents per pound, 14 cents per pound. 

In line 1428 it is proposed to strike out 10“ and insert ‘‘12;’’ so as 
to read: 

Wools of the second class, and all hair of the alpaca, goat, and other like ani- 
mals, the value whereof, at the last port or place whence exported to the United 
States, 5 charges in such port, shall be 30 cents or less per pound, 12 


In line 1431 it is proposed to strike out 12“ and insert 14; so as 
to read: 


Wools of the same class, the value whereof, at the last port or place whence 
exported to the United States, excluding charges in such port, shall exceed 30 
cents per pound, 14 cents per pound. 8 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendments proposed by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN]. 


There are four of them. 
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Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, these amendments propose to in- 
crease the duties on wool 2 cents a pound on the first and second classes. 
The duty under the present law is 10 and 12 cents a pound on the first 
class and 11 per cent. ad valorem, equivalent to 13.3 cents a pound. 
The duty on the second class is now 10 and 12 cents and an ad valorem 
of 10 per cent., or the equivalentof 13 cents a pound, so that the amend- 
ment I propose will abolish the ad valorem tax and somewhat increase 
the specific tax, 2 cents a pound on both grades, leaving a reduction of 
about 10 per cent. upon the present tax. 

The people whom I represent are willing to submit to a reduction of 
taxes on this article. Although they regard it as bad policy to make 
any change in existing law, they think if a reduction must apply to all 
articles alike it ought not to exceed on this article the average at least 
of what is p as to other articles. To show that in this respect I 
represent the feeling of my constituents I will read the resolutions of 
the General Assembly of Ohio, passed recently and sent to my colleague 
and myself. They are very broad: 


Joint resolution of the Ohio Legislature, adopted in the senate, February 7, and 
in the house February 8, 1883, 


: J. C. DONALDSON, Clerk Senate. 
z D. J. EDWARDS, Clerk House. 
S. J. R. Mr. Hollingsworth. No. 47. 


Whereas the interest of the wool-growers of Ohio is seriously endangered by 
the contemplated reduction in the tariff duties on foe ty me wools: Therefore. 

Be it resolved by the General Assembly of the State of „That our Senators and 
Representatives in Congress be, and are hereby uested to vote against, and to 
use all honorable means to prevent, any reduction in the tariff duties on 
wools imported from foreign countries, and that the governor of Ohio be re- 
quested to forward copies of this resolution to the Presi: Officer ofeach House 
of Congress, and to each of the Senators and Representatives from Ohio. 


I know that at this period of the session it would not be right for me 
to make any protracted statement of this case, but I find here from the 
Wool Growers’ Association of Ohio a brief but very complete statement 
of their views on the question, and I am not able to condense in a few 
words the reasons given in this statement. I therefore ask the Secretary 
to read it, and I hope Senators will listen to it, because it embodies in as 
few words as I think the English language will allow the material con- 
siderations which affect this matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The paper will be read if there be no 
objection. 
The Principal Legislative Clerk read as follows: 


Prior to March 2, 1867, wool had no substantial protection. 

At that date the present law prescribing duties on imported wools was passed, 
with the joint and unanimous recommendation of producers and manufacturers, 
Look at its results, At the date of its passage there were only 22,000,000 sheep 
in the United States, the annual product of wool was on! 60,000,000 pounds; 
while to-day, sixteen years after the passage, there are 50,000,000 of sheep and 
an annual product of wool amounting to 300,000,000 pounds, besides an annual 
supply of 12,000,000 carcasses of mutton. The annual value of this product is 
more than $85,000,000; the annual value of the mutton product is $0,000,000; the 
amount of capital invested in sheep alone is more than 5200, 000, 000, while the 
capital invested in the land necessary for their sustenance is estimated at not 
less than $1,000,000,000. This industry is divided among flock-masters number- 
ing. not less than 800,000, and gives employment to more than a million of persons. 

he act of 1867, while stimulating the production of domestic wool as above 
stated, and thus demonstrating the capacity of our country and — to fully 
supply the domestic demand, has steadily, year by year, reduced the price of 
wool to the consumers from 51 cents per pound in 1867 to from 40 to 43 cents 
pound at the pea time, showing a steady decline (with slight variations oc- 
casioned by abnormal conditions) of 8 cents per pound, resulting aiey from 
the competition in domestic production created by the tariff act of 1867. If this 
industry is permitted to continue without adverse legislation the country will 
enjoy in the future, as it has done in the past, its benefits and advantages. 

he Tariff Commission recommends a reduction in the duties on wool that is 
equal to about 3 cents per pound. 

This change, if it becomes part of a new law, will paralyze, if it does not de- 
stroy, our wool-growing industry, will flood our markets with foreign wools, 
notably those of Australia, where 4,000,000 of people have now 80,000,000 of sheep, 
and where climate and pastu: combine to facilitate and cheapen the produc- 
tion of wool in such manner as to prevent our successful competition, 

The wool tariff of 1867 is the only law worthy of consideration that gives pro- 
tection to any agricultural interest; repeal it, and the interests of wool-growers 
will be seriously imperiled; its pursuit will be gradually discontinued; foreign 
wools will be substituted for domestic wools, and our producers compelled to 
resort to other agricultural pursuits, 

To the Senators and members of Congress, therefore, who represent agricult- 
ural districts, where, more or less, wool is produced, and who think agricultural 
interests entitled to legislative consideration, we earnestly appeal. 

We beg your careful attention to this subject. We pray you to restore the tariff 
duties on wools as created by the act of ; we entreat you to take the text 
of that law as a basis, so as to retain the important provisions eliminated by the 
commission and to avoid the addition made by the commission, admitting wool 
on the skin duty free, except as to duty on the “skin alone.” 

It seems to us that there is absolute injustice to the interest of agriculture in 
the effort now being made to reduce the duty on wool. We believe that this 
sentiment is more general among the icultural population than it is by many 
pea to be, and we hope that it will not be disappointed by adverse legis- 

tion. 


Attest : 


THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

W. G. MARKHAM, Secretary. 
THE Oni WOOL GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

A, E. SPRAGUE, Secretary. 


Mr. SHERMAN. The gentlemen who signed the paper were mis- 
taken in one particular. They supposed that the bill as it now stands 
repealed certain clauses which tend to guard the assessment of the value 
of foreign wools. In that they are mistaken, because those provisions 
of law are still retained upon the statute-book; but they are not mis- 
taken in the fact that the bill proposes to reduce their industry fully 
25 per cent. of the present duties imposed upon wool. That is, it re~ 
peals the 11 per cent. upon the gross value of the goods imported in one 


class and 10 per cent. in the other, making a reduction of a fourth of 
the amount of duty, and that they object to. 

This is not only signed by the secretary of the National Wool Growers’ 
Association, but I am handed here a paper adopted at a meeting of the 
executive board of the Vermont MerinoSheep Breeders’ Association, held 
at Middlebury, February 14, in which the following was unanimously 
submitted and adopted: 

Whereas the present tariff on wool has developed that industry in the United 
States to the extent of producing about 250,000,000 pounds yearly, instead of 
sbon pare a pounds annually produced before the present tariff was applied 

wool; an 

Whereas there are 1,000,000 or more — employed in the production 
with at least $250,000,000 capital invested that industry, and believing that if 
either of the bills now before Congress becomes a law with the provisions for 
abolishing the ad valorem duty on wool, admitting wool on the skins free, and 
omitting other safeguards in the present tariff to a prevent the fraudulent entry 
and importation of wool, will prove not only detrimental to the wool-growers 
but destructive of that industry in the United States and a deliberate sacrifice 
of the interests of the numbers employed and capital invested in it to fur- 
ther those of a much smaller number of manufacturers and the wool-growers of 
other countries, where wool can be raised so cheaply as to make it impossible 
for those of this country to compete with: 3 

We, therefore, not only in behalf of the wool-growers of Vermont, but in the 


name of more than 1,000 members of the Vermont Merino Sheep Breeders’ 


Association, scattered through half of the States, and in the interests of the 
wool-growers in every State of the Union, do petition Co not to revise the 
present tariff on wool, as is contemplated in the present bills before that honor- 
able body, to ruin our interests an fice our property. And we earnestly 
request our Senators and Representatives from Vermont to stand by us in our 
peril and take such action as will tend to insure us against that destruction and 
sacrifice, believing the 8 of much the larger part of the other indus- 
tries of the whole country will not be benefited by the destruction of ours. 

NM. B. WILLIAMSON, President. 

ALBERT CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


Since arriving in Washington I find the numbers given above are too small for 
the correct numbers, values, &. Iwould refer tothe pamphlet signed by Messrs. 


Markham and Sprague. 
= 3 ALBERT CHAPMAN. 


Mr. President, those are all the facts that are material to the consid- 
eration of this matter except one. It was said yesterday that if we 
adopted this change we should have to change also the rates of duty on 
woolen goods. No doubt that would be necessary to some extent, but 
there will be no difficulty in making those adjustments promptly and 
at once. Indeed, the Senator from Vermont ear. MORRILL] can state 
exactly in an amendment the changes necessary in the schedule. 

Let me say that the rates of duty on woolen goods have not been re- 
duced as they have beenreduced on wool. This bill assumes that three 
pounds of scoured wool are equivalent to one pound of the ordinary 
wool of commerce unwashed. The Senator from Vermont has stated 
ue it takes more than three pounds of scoured wool to make a pound 
of cloth. 

Mr. MORRILL. I did not say that. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I understood the Senator to say so. If that be 
80, it is manifest that in the bill as it nowstands there is full protection 
given to the manufacturers of wool; that the compensating duty, as it 
is called, now upon the statute is fully equal to the duty proposed by 
us multiplied by three, and even more, because on the cheapest form 
of woolen goods there is proposed by this bill a duty of 35 cents per 
pound, which is three and one-half times the 10 cents now proposed b 
the bill to be put upon the wool. If that 35 cents a pound is not enoug 
to compensate for the duty levied on the wool then it ought to be in- 
creased to that sum which ought to be sufficient, to which there could 
be no objection and I would make none. But it must be remembered 
that the ad valorem duty which was intended to protect the manufhet- 
urers is not reduced, so that the whole reduction in the bill that is now 
before us falls upon the wool-grower and not upon the woolen manu- 
facturer. 

This was carefully adjusted in 1867, with a careful purpose to give 
to the wool manufacturer a duty on his woolen goods sufficient to cover 
the duty on the wool, and also to give him a reasonably protective duty 
of 35 per cent., but that equality of scale has not been preserved; but 
to the extent that it is necessary to change this schedule it could be 
done in a moment by simple amendments to the different clauses. 

It has been asked how comes this so late? The farmers move very 
slowly. The Tariff Commission report was first made in ber. 
We afterward took up the matter and acted upon it. Asa matter of 
course the wool-growers scattered all over the country are not like cor- 
porate institutions or manufacturing companies, They are scattered 
farmers without any organization except the annual organization of 
their wool-growers’ association; and though they promptly made their 
disclaimer against this proposition, yet they did not bring it to the at- 
tention of Congress as soon as a corporate interest would have been 
brought to its attention. 

It was said here also that an agent or a representative of the Wool 
Growers’ Association had agreed to the schedule proposed here. Iam 
authorized by the gentleman who is named as being present at such a 
meeting to say that he never agreed to anything of the kind; that he 
never assumed to prescribe what rates of duty should be put upon manu- 
factured goods, and he never assented to the proposed reduction. But 
whether he did or not is a matter of no moment. I only mention it 
now so that I shall not be compelled hereafter to deny it. As it was 
stated here on the floor, I am authorized by him to say he never gave 
any such consent. 
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That is the argument in a nut-shell. Without pega’ bed any more 
time, I hope the Senate will heed the appeal made to us from this great 
agricultural interest and adopt the amendments, so that while they 
will, as they wish to do, bear a reduction of about 10 per cent., they 
shall be left to stand on that with the certainty that if this protection 
is maintained the flocks of this country will multiply and increase and 
furnish all the wool necessary for home manufacture. 

Mr. INGALLS. Mr. President, there were three industries spe- 
cially considered by the Tariff Commission, iron, sugar, and wool. The 
iron industry was represented by one of the largest manufacturers in 
Pennsylvania. We know by his own letters who ted the sugar 
interest. It is also, I believe, a matter of record that the representative 
of the wool interest before the commission was the president of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers’ Association. The subject received the most thor- 
ough and exhaustive consideration. Every branch of the industry was 
heard and considered. A new classification was made. The relation 
between the raw material and the manufactured product was very thor- 
oughly discussed. Finally as the outcome of this whole investigation 
it was agreed by the Tariff Commissioner representing this industry, 
himself the president of the National Wool Growers’ Association, that 
the ad valorem should be omitted and that the rates should be fixed 
as they now stand in the Tariff Commission schedule. Nothing was 
heard in opposition to this when Congress assembled. The bill came 
before us in December. It was presented to the Senate for debate in 
January, and still the president of the association 

Mr. SHERMAN. It of course applied to the whole schedule as to 
manufactures. 

Mr. INGALLS. I understand in regard to manufactures. Iam now 
talking about the raw material. There never was a single murmur of 
disapprobation, so far as I know, from the time when the Tariff Com- 
mission reported down to the time when the debate began in the Senate. 
Since that time the objection has been sporadic. We have heard rumors 
coming from one class and another that there was an injustice in regard 
to the wool schedule, and I desire to be illuminated and instructed. 

Here is a raw material in which the people of the State that I am 
accredited by are largely interested, that is protected by a duty run- 
ning from 33 up to nearly 45 per cent. ad valorem, and without any 
other information than appeared before the Tariff Commission, with- 
out any enlightenment from any quarter whatever, without anything 
upon which to base the argument, we are told ex cathedra that it is 
necessary that this duty should be restored to the old rate. 

Having voted steadily in favor of reductions upon raw material, be- 
lieving that the people demanded a reduction in the revenue and a re- 
duction upon the imposts on raw material, and that the wool-growers 
were bound to submit equitably just as much as the other industries of 
this country to their pro rata share of reduction, before I shall vote for 
a restoration I want some specific information as to the ground upon 
which this proposed change is had. As at present advised in the con- 
-dition of the action had upon upon this material, I do not see how it is 
possible rightfully for any one who has favored a reduction to vote for 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President, perhaps there could be no amend- 
mentthat would be more embarrassing to me than the amendment moved 
‘by the Senator from Ohio. My State is a wool-producing State; but 
so great has been the competition engendered by protection of wool that 
it is hardly a paying mapan my State at the present time. Nearly all 
of the large flocks have disappeared and only smaller ones remain, dis- 
tributed perhaps throughout the State. We haveno such flocks as they 
have in Ohio of 5,000 or 6,000 in one flock. 

We must remember that the amount of wool in 1867 that was pro- 
duced in this country was only 160,000,000 pounds, and that year we 
imported 16,558,000 pounds, while in 1881 our product was 240,000,000 
pounds, which has been largely increased, so that we produced in 1882 
about 280,000,000 pounds; and yet we imported in 1881 55,000,000 
pounds. This shows that the consumption of wool rose from 175,000,000 
to 289,000,000 pounds in this country of our own manufacture. 

The tariff was intended to be revised so that there should be some 
reduction in the cost of living. It was obvious from the very first that 
woolens and wools would have to submit to their fair, equitable, and 
just share. When the report was made the ad valorem part of the 
duties existing—that is, the 10 per cent. and the 11 per cent.—were 
thrown off. Another advantage was made, providing that wool costing 
over 30 cents instead of 32 cents should have the higher rates of specific 
duty fixed thereon—that is to say, 12 cents instead of 10 cents a pound. 
There was that advantage, small as it may be. . 

I must say that so far as the action of the Senator from Ohio is con- 
cerned on this bill, if I may be allowed to refer to it before it came into 
the possession of the Senate, I heard no mention made of any objection 
to the report of the Tariff Commission. I believe the Senator from Ohio 
has several times asserted that he thought it would be best to accept 
the report of the Tariff Commission without alteringa word, and that 
made precisely the reduction that now exists in the bill. 

Mr. SHERMAN. If my friend will allow me I should like to have 
him inform the Senate whether we have not abandoned the Tariff Com- 
mission report as to woolen goods and largely increased the rates pro- 
posed by them? 
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Mr. MORRILL. No, we have generally reduced them. 

Mr. SHERMAN. We have abandoned the report of the Tariff Com- 
mission so far as the manufacture of cotton and woolen goods is con- 
cerned and adopted a new schedule entirely. 

Mr. MORRILL. I am not talking about cotton goods. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Woolen 

Mr. MORRILL. Some of those we have changed because of a new 
variety of goods. Let me say that on the raw wool the amount of re- 
duction estimated upon last year’s importation would be $371,482. An 
estimate that I have had carefully prepared by a gentleman who is not 
a manufacturer, but one competent to make the estimate, is that the 
reduction on woolen goods is $3,850,000. It may be right or wrong; I 
have not had time to examine it myself, but I accept it as something 
approximating to the truth. 

It is quite obvious that if this amendment is adopted, in order to be 
just a great many amendments instead of a very few will have to be 
made. On the sixty-second page it will be necessary to change, in line 
1420, from 10 cents to 12; in line 1423, to change 12 cents to 14 cents; 
in line 1428, to change 10 cents to 12 cents; in line 1431, to change 12 
cents to 14 cents. That is in the wool portion of the schedule; and 
when you come to the woolens you will have to on page 63, in 
line 1456, from 35 to 40; in line 1457, from 35 to 40; in line 1467, you 
will have to change from 10 cents to 14 cents; in line 1469, from 12 
cents to 18 cents; in line 1470, from 18 cents to 28 cents; and so on clear 
through the bill. If we may believe in the verity and truth of men 
this would be only an absolute and precise compensation for the dif- 
ference in the rates proposed in the amendments of theSenator from Ohio. 

I am sorry to have to be placed in the attitude of objecting to the 
amendment of the Senator from Ohio, but I know the bill can not pass 
with the amendment he proposes without readjusting the whole sched- 
ule, which is one of the most difficult that we have had to deal with. 
The duty as it is placed in the bill upon wool covers every provision that 
existed in the old tariff; that is to say, the duties on wool of the first 
class which will be imported washed shall be twice as much as those 
imported unwashed, and they are to have the 20 cents per pound; if 
they shall be imported scoured they will have three times the duty to 
which they would be subjected if imported unwashed, that is to say 
that they will have 30 cents a pound. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is in the bill now. 

Mr. MORRILL. I say that is in the bill now, showing that it has 
been attempted to guard this question with all the care that hitherto 
has been bestowed upon it, and that no part of it should suffer from a 
want of attention in the present bill. 

I am very desirous that we shall show by our works to-day that we 
can finish and complete this bill. I have no idea that if this amend- 
ment should be passed upon in favor of wool you could obtain the just 
and equal compensatory modifications of the duties upon woolen goods. 
Then the wool-growers would be placed in the predicament that in- 
stead of the wools being imported as wools they would be imported as 
woolen cloth, and thereby not only drive American wools out of any 
market but also drive American manufacturers out of any business. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. President, I shall do my utmost to refrain from 
debate during the remaining hours which shall be devoted to this bill, 
which I hope will be few; but I feel a sense—I wish to use kind terms 
not of betrayal, that is not it exactly, but I feel a sense of gross injustice 
in the proposition of the Senator from Ohio, and Iwill state why. This 
whole subject was considered with perhaps as much care as any other 
in the whole question by the Tariff Commission, which had on the one 
side the representative of woolen manufactures and on the other side 
the representative of the wool-growers. 

Mr, SHERMAN. Will my friend allow me to say to him that we 
have entirely reversed the action as to woolen goods, and that the Sen- 
ate have stated to us that they would not stand upon the Tariff Com- 
mission’s report. f 

Mr. HAWLEY. Ido not understand that the taxation as to woolen 

has been entirely reversed. It has been reduced from the report 
of the Senator’s own committee, made with his approval, and this fur- 
ther reduction after it came in here was made by his procurement. 
That is the fact of it. That was settled upon fair grounds. 

It is a complex subject. If you begin a change in the wool the ad- 
ministration of common, decent justice can not stop without running 
up through the scale and making a readjustment upon the higher class 
of woolen The Tariff Commission recommended striking off 
the ad valorem upon these classes and making 10 and 12 cents per 
pound the duty. I willnot wait to go through the details of figures, 
though they areall before me. It came in here and nothing was said. 
The Senator from Ohio obtained a vote recommitting the whole woolen 
schedule to the Finance Committee. The Finance Committee came 
back here with nothing to say about the duties upon wool, but the Sen- 
ator from Ohio moved to take off 5 per cent. of the ad valorem protec- 
tion upon the woolen goods. That is at the top of the schedule of man- 
ufactures, and now he waits until what we believe are the last three or 
four hours of the consideration of the tariff bill when he comes in 
without the vote of a committee and without any respectful manifesta- 
tation of public sentiment that I know of and goes to the bottom of 
the seale to get a rise of 25 per cent. upon the duties on wool. 
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Common justice will demand a readjustment of the whole of this 
complicated schedule if he is todo that. Our carpet man 
have complained, but not in the form of remonstrances. They said, 
„We can live; we can get along; settle something; do something; do 
not stay for us. They complained that the original adjustment did 
not preserve the proper gradation between the raw material and the 


fine manufactured goods, and after they did that and after they said, 
Never mind, do not make any fight for us, the Senator comes in 
here and knocks off 5 per cent. of the ad valorem protection at the top 
and then proposes to raise 25 per cent. on the raw material at the 
bottom. 

I tell you what the effect of that kind of action is. It is to make 
enemies of the bill, to say nothing of himself. I intend to vote for this 
bill if there is anything short of murder in it. I have been ready to 
vote for it for three or four days. I was ready to vote for it when the 
Senator began to tinker with the iron and steel schedule, and now he 
comes nearer home with a long knife and a sharp knife and proposes to 
put 25 per cent. ad valorem on the material that thousands of my peo- 
ple live on working up. That is why I protest with a warm feeling 
of injustice, and I try to believe, I hope the Senate will reject the 
amendment. There is a great deal more that can be said about this 
matter, but I do not want to try to say it. 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, I have nothing to say about the con- 
test that is going on between the members of the Committee on 
Finance 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Ilinois will yield 
while the Chair receives a message from the House of Representatives. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had the following joint 
resolutions; in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 355) to authorize Major William Ludlow, 
United States Army, to accept a civil position; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 356) accepting the invitation of the Re- 
gents of the Smithsonian Institution to attend the inauguration of the 
statue of Joseph Henry. 

STATUE OF PROFESSOR HENRY. 


Mr. HOAR. Task the honorable Senator from Illinois to permit the 
joint resolution, which will pass as a mere matter of course, in regard 
to the attendance on the celebration of the inauguration of the Henry 
statue to be laid before the Senate and 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. LOGAN. I have no objection if there is any desire about it. 

Mr. HOAR. I ask unanimous consent that the joint resolution be 
laid before the Senate and be now passed. If there is any objection I 
shall withdraw it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. TheSenator from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that a joint resolution received from the House of 
Representatives be now considered. It will be read for information. 

The joint resolution (H. Res. 356) accepting the invitation of the 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution to attend the inauguration of the 
statue of Joseph Henry was read the first time at length. 

By unanimous consent, the joint resolution was read thesecond time 
and considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. HOAR. The proper title is Smithsonian Institution,“ but it 
is hardly worth while, I suppose, to make the amendment. It is cor- 
rectly described in the body of the resolve. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will ask the Senator from 
Illinois, at the request of a Senator, permission to lay before the Senate 
joint resolutions from the House of Representatives for reference. 

The joint resolution (H. Res. 331) for the printing of the Agricult- 
ural Report for the year 1883 was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Printing. 

The joint resolution (H. Res, 355) to authorize Major William Lud- 

low, United States Army, to accept a civil position was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
INTERNAL-REVENUE AND TARIFF DUTIES. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 5538) to 
reduce internal-revenue taxation, the pending question being on the 
amendment of Mr. SHERMAN. 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, I rose merely to call the attention of 
the chairman of the Committee on Finance, who now seems to be ab- 
sent, toa strange proposition in his argument in reference to the change 
of duties on wool. He says that if this amendment is adopted it will 
necessitate a change in quite a number of lines that he enumerated re- 
ferring to woolen goods. For a Senator who has had the experience 
that the Senator from Vermont certainly has had in the Senate and in 
the other branch of Congress it strikes me as a very strange argument. 
In other words, when you examine the argument it means that it will 
take time to the list in reference to other goods, therefore we 
will not examine the question as to whether injustice has been done to 


the wool-growers or not. That is the whole argument. If that is fair 
treatment to any of the industries or to any class of people in this 
country I do not understand it. If the wool-growers of this country 
have not had a fair deal, as we may call it, in the bill, it is due from 
the Senate of the United States that we should examine it and give 
them what is fair and right. 

From the little examination that I have made, not being extensive 
as a matter of course as has been theexamination of Senators whoserve 
on the committee having charge of the bill, I am satisfied that the re- 
duction on wool, compared with that on other articles, is too great, and 
the very argument of the Senator from Vermont, if his theory is cor- 
rect, gives evidence of that fact. He has said frequently on this floor 
that he desires to protect the industries of this country, so that they may 
grow in fair competition, having a profit, against the productions of 
foreign countries; and yet the very record that he read shows that the 
importation of this article has constantly increased for the last several 
years, until now the importations amount to over 50,000,000 pounds. 

I do not wish to go into any discussion of details in reference to this 
question. I do not feel that [ am sufficiently conversant with it to do 
so; but I agree most thoroughly with the proposition of the Senator 
from Ohio, And here I desire to call the attention of the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. MorGAN] and either of the Senators from Texas and 
several other Senators on that side of the Chamber, honorable gentle- 
men who have risen from their seats time and again and insisted that 
the farmer had never been heard in these Halls during all this discus- 
sion, that the farmer had no agents here, but that every other industry 
had. The only time since this bill has been under discussion before the 
Senate that a proposition has been made to change a duty or increase it 
on a product that peculiarly belongs to the farming classes of this coun- 
try is this particular article and this particular item; but the chairman 
of the committee says it will not do to change this schedule now for 
the farmer because it will derange other portions of the schedule. 

We have changed the schedule on iron, we have changed the items 
in reference to blooms and steel, we have changed the schedules in 
reference to divers and sundry thi We have seen, on the motion 
of Senators, articles taken from the list and placed upon the duti- 
able-list, and we have seen changes made in reference to a variety of 
manufactured articles and productions of this country, innumerable 
almost. And yet when a change is asked in reference to this great 
production of the farming community of this country, we are told that 
it will disarrange other classifications, and therefore it must not be 
looked into. 

I do not believe in that kind of argument. I do not believe in that 
kind of procedure. I do not believe in that kind of legislation. It 
the Senator from Vermont has facts in his possession to show that the 
wool interest of this country is properly protected under this bill and 
has a fair rate of duty on wool in aceordance with the rule that runs 
through the bill, that is one thing; but it is demonstrable if it is so, 
and he is the proper person toshowit. If he can not show that these 
persons have all that they are entitled to, or all in fact that they ought 
to have, I shall vote for this amendment, believing at least that I shall 
be doing justice to a class of people who have very few 8 
when we come to the Congress of the United States. When I say 
representatives, I mean representatives selected from that class of 
people. ; 

I shall say to the chairman of the Finance Committee that if the wool 
interest demands this increase and itis given here, whatever change is 
necessary in the schedule in regard to manufactured woolens or manu- 
factured cloths of any kind or character, carpets, or whatever they may 
be, that has been made necessary by this change, I am ready to vote for. 
I am ready to do justice to those people the same as I would be to the 
wool-growers. But let us examine the question fairly and not have it 
laid aside because it might interfere with some other part of the sched- 
ule that it would take perhaps an hour to change. 

I notice that if you undertake to change the tariff on bottles that 
hold whisky or beer it sets a portion of the Senate in great excitement. 
If you undertake to change the duty on any article connected with any 
manufacture of that kind it is very exciting; why, I do not know, I 
can not tell. There are reasons given for it, arguments made, speech 
after speech made in reference to certain interests; but when you come 
to ask for this great interest in this country that an examination be 
made to see whether they have been fairly treated and you are asked 
to increase the duty upon this article and make it satisfactory to the 
best judges in this country, who have come here, quite a number of 
wool-growers, I have seen men myself from my own part of the coun- 
try who say that this tariff is destructive to their interests and they in- 
sist that the duty shall be increased and if necessary the duty on woolen 

increased to correspond with it; and I believe they are correct; they 
ought to be heard, and their argument ought to be listened to and their 
words taken the same as the words of gentlemen who manufacture pen- 
knives or who manufacture bottles, or who come from across the water 
and dictate to Congress that bottles ought to be on the free-list. 

Mr. CONGER. Mr. President, I desire to vote for the proposition to- 
raise the duty on wool. I am one of the few men here who, with the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. WILLIAMS], feel determined, as far as In 
my power, to take care of the interests of the farmers, the agricultur- 
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ists. There are too few of us. The Senator from Kentucky, and one 
or two more, and myself have expressed and feel a determination when 
any question comes up here that affects vitally the interest of the 
farmers to vote in their ſuvor and to labor ſor them. We have come now 
to a place where those who represent that interest can work ther. 

I am satisfied, and have been since reading this bill, that the wool 
producers are not only wronged in the bill, but that that great interest 
has had a harder blow against it in this tariff bill, as it is now arranged, 
than any other interest represented in the whole bill. I have waited 
from day to day with a proposition which has been made to me, that 
there would be amendments offered to make this right. 

The Senate, at therequest of those who represent wool manufacturers, 
have taken a bill which already gave far the advan to woolen man- 
ufacturers, and they have increased the protection and the duty in that 
direction and left the wool-producers with a corresponding difference 
as was in the bill reported and with a greater difference as it is now 
adopted. I say for the millions of people interested in the production 
of wool that wherever I have an opportunity to protect that interest 
justly and reasonably I shall vote for it, and I expect that all those 
who represent the agricultural and the wool-growing interests in the 
Senate will come to the assistance of the wool-growers. 

I have no attack to make upon woolen manufacturers, but it has been 
fortunate that those who represent the woolen manufacturers have had 
the aid of gentlemen upon the other side to increase the duty and the 
protection upon manufactures. I will not say that with so great a 
wrong and so great a disparity I will not vote for the bill unless this 
amendment is made, but I do say that I shall vote very reluctantly for 
the bill unless some just and equitable arrangementis made in behalf 
of that great body of our people, the wool-growers of the United States. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, I regret very much that the Senator 
from Ohio has reopened the wool schedule. The schedule itself is un- 
fortunately obscure. I do not say it is intentionally so, but I do say 
that I do not believe there is a member of the Senate who will be able 
to tell what the duty will be or is to-day upon certain commodities men- 
tioned in the bill; certainly not the duty ad valorem. 

The duty upon raw wool is as co: as possible. I have letters on 
my table from importers and manufacturers declaring that the duties 
as laid by the present tariff and as slightly reduced by the pro) 
measure now before the Senate are wholly delusive and obstructive to 
the manufacturers in this country. 

The present average of duty upon raw wools is about 67 per cent. ad 
valorem according to the statement of the chief representative of the 
National Wool-Growers’ Association before the Tariff Commission. In 
order to make the average of 67 per cent. it includes of course the duty 
upon the lower and the coarser grade of carpet wools, not one pound of 
which is produced in the United States, and which are admitted under 
the present tariff under a relatively low rate of duty, the only propor- 
tionate rate of duty to the value in the whole wool schedule. The du 
upon the higher grade of wools, clothing wools or combing wools, whic 
are produced in the United States is probably over 80 per cent. and from 
that beyond 100. 

The modification proposed by the Senate bill, agreed to in Committee 
of the Whole and again aflirmed in the Senate and now proposed to be 
reopened, is veryslight. It is very moderate, as moderate as any other 
reduction in the whole scale of the tariff duties, but 2 cents upon a 
pound; and the adjustment to the rate at which the increase shall apply, 
that is to say 32 cents instead of 30 cents, is of itself a very slight and 
moderate adjustment of duties to the existing demands of the manu- 
facturer. 

I should describe the amendment of the honorable Senator from Ohio 
as an amendment to produce an additional obstruction to the manu- 
facture of woolen goods in this country. This advance upon the tariff 
of raw wools ought equitably to be accompanied by an advance of the 
tariff upon manufactured wools if anything like a due relation is to exist 
between the processes of manufacture and supply in this country; but this 
tariff, an excessive tariff upon raw wool, has been utterly delusive in its 
results to the wool-grower. I have under my table the bulletin of the 
National Wool-Growers’ Association of this country showing that prior to 
1860, when there was no tariff upon wool, the range of wools for fifteen 
years in this country was to the agriculturist 46Ẹ cents per pound, and 
to-day under the tariff, egregious as it is, it is less than 30 cents. 

Mr. MAXEY. I should like to ask the Senator from Delaware a 
question, if it will not interrupt him. y 

Mr. BAYARD. Certainly; I yield. 

Mr. MAXEY. I want to vote right upon this matter, and I want 
to know what the right is. The Senator is a member of the Committee 
on Finance, and I ask him whether in his judgment in the ent 
and balancing of the schedules the tariff as laid in the bill before us 
on wool is ratable and equitable in proportion to the tariff on woolen 
goods? The answer to that will control me in my vote. 

Mr. BAYARD. I consider that the tariff upon wool is in greater 
proportion than that upon the woolen man although I will 
admit that which I think every member, both of the Finance Com- 
mittee and of the Senate, must admit, that we can not tell now what 
the result of this obscure schedule is upon woolen manufactures, scarcely 
upon wool itself. The subject is filled with difficulty and with obscu- 
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rity. You have a tariff upon the wool. You then double that tariff 
should the wool be washed; you treble the tariff should the wool be 
scoured. The truth in to these wools is that the shrinkage of 
one class of wool is not that of another. 

As I said, I do not propose now to fatigue the Senate nor to obscure 
this debate by reading letters to show that the shrinkage upon im- 
ported wools under the operation either of the existing tariff laws or 
the operation of the proposed tariff law will be thoroughly unequal and 
delusive, but there are results of this system of high tax upon this- 
American product that can not be left out of sight or whistled down the 
wind. Under this system the price of wool has declined to the Amer- 
ican wool-grower. That can not be gainsaid, it can not be doubted, it 
can not be explained away. That is the fact, and of course with the 
cost upon the raw material how can we expect our manufacturers to 
compete with others who obtain wools free, and especially in an article 
of manufacture which requires a broad field of selection? Every va- 
riety is open to the English cotton-woolen spinner; it is open to the 
Belgian; open to the French; it is closed to the American. It is the 
admixture of opportunity to choose and to select from a great variety 
of every species of wool that gives the advantage and enables the for- 
eign manufacturer to surpass our own in any field. 

I have in my hand a specimen of cheap manufacture of that which 
is known as coat-padding. It is composed upon a warp of cotton of 
woolen rags, meant to interpose between the thicknesses of clothing, 
making coat-padding. The price in Liverpool is 44d. a yard. The price 
in the United States imported is 26} cents a yard. There is a duty of 
300 per cent. ad valorem upon an article of great use and which is vir- 
n from the American people by the system of taxation 
which prevails. 

The tax upon the woolen rags is 600 per cent. ad valorem under the 
present, tariff 12 cents per pound, and the tax proposed under the pres- 
ent bill is 500 per cent. ad valorem. This is an admixture as good 
for the purposes for which it was n eer as though it were a pure wool 
made carefully and spun in afinerand more careful manner. Our peo- 

le are deprived of the advantage of these things; and just as true as it 
A of this poor material that sells for 4}d., 9 cents per yard, fifty-four 
inches wide, and weighing I don’t know how many ounces, so it is in 
regard to the finer fabrics. There is not a yard of broadcloth made in 
the United States; they can not make it. There is scarcely a member 
of the Senate who has to-day upon his back a piece of clothing made— 
I mean a material Woven—in the United States. If there be one he is 
an exception to the rule. 

What is the cause of this? Why should not thecommoner material 
be made, and why should not the better material be made? The an- 
swer is because you haveso fixed your tariff duties upon the raw material 
alone as to prevent your manufacturers from having the opportunity to 
compete, to learn how to compete, because nothing but skill in the 
end is to triumph, it must be by skill caused by equal laws, it must be 
by skill not throttled by unjust and foolish restriction. I do not sup- 
pose that you can extemporize a skilled manufacturer. I take it for 
granted that all the secrets, the arts, for it is an art, of weaving and of 
spinning must be acquired by long pains, and care, and study, and ex- 
pense, and by the alternations of failure and success. 

The step of the honorable Senator from Ohio is a step backward, a 
step to perpetuate the disabilities of the American manufacturer, with- 
out any aid whatever to the American wool-grower. 

I hope for every reason, not simply because this tariff discussion: 
must have an end, and the bill if it is to at all must be passed 
upon to-day or very speedily, that this schedule will not be reopened. 
I profess my dissatisfaction with it simply because I can not under- 
stand it after having given to it a very fuir proportion of labor, and, as 
I said before, I believe my case on that subject is that of every other 
member of the Senate, and especially I speak more confidently of mem- 
bers of the Finance Committee, with whom in its presence I have heard 
this question discussed. 

I hope therefore that the amendment of the Senator from Ohio will 
not prevail, because if it does it is but opening the door to a succession 
of amendments that must touch the whole matter of woolen manufuet- 
ures as well as the introduction of raw wool. 

Mr. MAXEY. Mr. President, it is my fortune to represent in part 
a very large wool-growing State. If I were controlled alone by motives - 
of personal interest or selfish interest in the State of Texas, I would 
support the amendment of the Senator from Ohio. I asked the ques- 
tion I did of the Senator from Delaware witha purpose. I want nothing 
for the State of Texas more than her fair, just, and equitable share. 
For that reason I asked him, upon balancing the equities of this bill, 
if there be any equity in it, was the change of duty imposed upon raw 
wool a fair, equitable proportion to that upon the manufactured goods. 
His reply to that was, in substance—I think I am not mistaken as to the 
reply—that if there was any difference at all, although the question 
itself was a very difficult one, there was a larger proportion of tariff 
levied upon the importation of wool than upon woolen goods. If that 
be true, then as a plain, common-sense proposition, to be just it is per- 
fectly clear that if we raise the tariff upon wool we must, to keep the 
balance, raise the tariff upon woolen goods. In other words, if we im- 
pose a just tariff upon the importation of wool as it is insisted that the 
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tariff proposed by the Senator from Ohio is, then a just tariff upon the 
importation would necessarily cause an increase in the tariff upon the 
imported provided the present tariff upon those is a just 
tariff. I do not believe any of it has much justice about it myself, but 
vou are bound to keep up the ratable proportion between the raw ma- 
terial and the woolen 

I understood the proposition of the Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE] 
yesterday evening to be that if we opened this matter and raised the 
tariff upon the raw material he would open it out for an increase of the 
tariff upon imported woolen goods. I say thatif itis at present equita- 
bly arranged between the raw material and the woolen goods, there is 
a reason for his motion. If it is inequitably then I want to 
hear that from gentlemen who better understand the question than I 
do, for I do not pretend to know about it like the members of the Com- 
mittee on Finance. I am bound to gotothem forinformation. I have 
a ed to one of them, and he says the raw material now bears a 
higher proportion of tariff in its importation than the manufactured 

So believing, and believing if we open up this Shing again it 
will ultimate in the levying of an additional and more exorbitant tax 
upon woolen goods than now, and thereby strike at the consumers of 
woolen without ratably benefiting the producers or anybody else 
except the manufacturers, but to the great injury of the consumers of 
woolen goods, I am not inclined, unless I get more light on the subject 
than I now have, to support the proposition. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I would not say another word about this matter 
but thatI think the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY] did me a 
great injustice, and I think he will acknowledge it himself. He said 
that I seemed to strike at the manufacturers in order to do them in- 
justice, and that the people of his State seemed to think that I was 
dealing unfairly by them. 

The bill now upon our table increases beyond the rates proposed by 
the Tariff Commission generally on important articles of manufactured 
woolens. I have voted for every increase demanded by that interest. 
Whenever they could show me by a reasonable argument that the rate 

roposed by the bill was not sufficient to protect them in their industries, 
P readily voted foran increase, But here is the injustice, and I appeal 
to him: When the wool-grower in this country comes back, although 
he is slow-motioned, and asks for an increase of two-thirds of the pe 
posed reduction, notan increase above theold rate, but simply dividing 
the reduction that is proposed upon him, the Senator seems to think 
that is a great hardship. „ 

I wish to make good by plain figures and references the statement 
that although the Tariff Commission adjusted these rates as they be- 
lieved fairly between the wool-growers and the manufacturers, yet the 
manufacturers were dissatisfied with that adjustment, and we aban- 
doned the adjustment for them. I will show now bya few figures that 
we have raised the duty on all the leading articles and branches of 
woolen manufacture above the Tariff Commission report, and yet these 
same gentlemen now complain when the wool-growers ask a little in- 
crease of the duty proposed on wool. Here is the leading clause : 

Woolen cloths, woolen shawls, and all manufactures of wool of every descri 
tion, made wholly or in part of wool, not specially enumerated or 88 ſor in 
this act, valued at not exceeding $1 per pound, 30 cents per pound, and in ad 
tion thereto 35 per cent. ad valorem, 

Thirty cents per pound was intended to compensate for the duty on 
wool which entered into the manufacture. Then there was a duty of 
35 percent. ad valorem. The bill as it now stands before you gives 
them 35 cents per pound and a duty of 35 per cent. ad valorem, but 
that is not all. The line of demarkation between the cheap and 
higher priced goods was fixed by the Tariff Commission at $1 a pound. 
You have reduced that down to 80 cents and then applied the higher 
rate of duty of 35 cents a pound, and in addition thereto 40 per cent. 
ad valorem; so that there in two points in the classification and in 
the rate the bill as it now stands gives them a higher duty, and I voted 
for it without complaint, and yet I am charged with being unjust to 
them. 

In the very next paragraph, which embodies the great body of goods, 
flannels, blankets, hats of wool, knit- &c., the Tariff Commission 
gives them on a certain class of these the cheaper and great body 
of the goods, only 8 cents per pound, while the bill gives them 10 cents 
per pound, an increase of 20 per cent. on that part of the schedule. 

Mr. MORRILL. The Senator, of course, means to be fair. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. MORRILL. The grade here is valued at 30 cents while in the 
existing tariff it is 40 cents per pound. In the very first statement the 
Senator is mistaken. The Tariff Commission recommended and we re- 
ported and it was stricken out, 40 cents per pound and 30 per cent. ad 
valorem. We have made it 35 cents per pound and 40 per cent. ad va- 
lorem. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have here the Tariff Commission report. The 
Senator is mistaken or I am. I will read it again. 

Woolen cloths, woolen shawls, and all manufactures, &c., valued at not ex- 
ing $1 per pound, 30 cents per pound. 

Mr. MORRILL. But in the existing tariff it is 40 cents per pound. 
It is a large reduction. 

Mr. SHERMAN, Undoubtedly. When you reduced the duty on 
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wool as you did 25 per cent., as a matter of course you had to reduce 
the corresponding or compensating duty, and they proposed 30 centa 
per pound to cover the duty on the wool which entered into the man- 
ufacture of this great body of goods. The committee gave them 35 
cents. The manufacturers demanded more than was given by the 
commission, and it was given to them and now isin this bill. Yet 
when we propose to raise the duty on wool from 10 cents to 12 cents 
they complain as if it was an act of great injustice, when we have ac- 
tually increased their rate per pound from 30 to 35 cents. If we put 
36 cents it would correspond to the Tariff Commission report. 

„ I will ask the Senator a question if it will not inter- 
rupt him. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Except that it will prolong my remarks; that is all. 

Mr. MAXEY. I do not think it will. The Senator is thoroughly 
acquainted with the question and Iam not. I am asking for informa- 
tion. Upon the investigation which the Senator made before offering 
the amendment, is it his opinion that the amendment will leave the 
proportion of tariff upon the raw material ratable with that on im- 

? 


Mr. SHERMAN. No; I say frankly to you if the amendmentti 
adopted I think there will have to be some slight changes but not man: 

I wish the Senate to mark this, that there was no reduction of the 
valorem rate on woolen manufactures. The old duty on woolen mannufact- 
ures—over and above the duty given to them to compensate and set 
off the duty on Wool -was 35 per cent. under the old law of 1867. There 
has been no diminution in the rate of duty on woolen goods. 

Mr. MORRILL. I wish to say to the Senator he is again mistaken. 
On all the carpet materials 

Mr. SHERMAN. Of the carpets we have practically a monopoly. 
Tam speaking of woolen goods, not carpets. Carpets are made of a great 
variety of other articles besides wool. 

In readjusting this matter, although the Tariff Commission treated 
the manufacturers liberally by not reducing their protective rate of 
duty on the goods while reducing largely on the wool of the farmer, 
yet the Senate and the Committee on Finance, considering their com- 
plaints, gave them a large advance on the two important matters on 
which there was a great struggle here—the classification of women’s 
and children’s dress goods. There was admittedly a great 
Precisely how it affected the schedule I do not know, but as a matter 
of course I supposed when I voted for it that there was by this new 
classification and new arrangement an additional advantage given to 
the manufacturers. 

I have no doubt that was the purpose and that was the object, or they 
would not have struggled so for it. Therefore I say in dealing with 
the woolen manufacturers I have been very willing to accede to any 
reasonable demand. As to the carpets, all carpets, as it is known, are 
made of a great variety of materials. We have practically the control 
of the carpet business. If any injustice has been done on any particu- 
lar item of the old list, and the Senator from Vermont, with his superior 
knowledge about it, will show it to me, I will vote to remedy that in- 
justice; but I do not think there has been any. They say it is pretty 
hard on them, but they can stand it. 

I say, therefore, to come back to the point in this case, that to increase 
this duty 2 cents, or in other words to give back to the farmer two- 
thirds of that which is taken from him by the bill, would do no injus- 
tice and it would take but afew minutes. I think a few simple amend- 
ments to the woolen schedule, as there are only three or four clauses 
necessary to be amended, would make it correspond with the increased 
duty on wool, if it is the will of the Senate to give that. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President, I confess to some surprise at the efforts 
being made at this late day to make an increase of duty on wool, to be 
followed, I suppose, by going through the schedule, unless it is to pre- 
vent the of the bill altogether. I suppose that is the real ob- 
ject. The Senator from Ohio complains now of this provision: 

Woolen cl woolen shawls, andall manufactures of wool of every descrip- 
tion, made who! ef or in part of wool, not specially enumerated or provided for 
in this act, valued at not ex ing 80 cents per pound, 35 cents per pound and 
35 per cent. ad valorem; valued at above 80 cents per pound, 35 cents per pound 
and in addition thereto 40 per cent. ad valorem. 

When I was struggling to have these things put down to a lower rate, 
and struggling as hard as I knew how, I was antagonized in my efforts 
to reduce by the Senator from Ohio quite as hard as by anybody else. 
The Senator from Ohio sent up an amendment on the 7th day of Feb- 
ruary. I read from page 49 of the RECORD of that date: 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GARLAND in the chair). The Senator from Ohio 
ayos 1 Senator from Kentucky an amendment to the amendment, Which 
w 


The ACTING SECRETARY. It is proposed to insert, in lieu of the paragraph 
from the line 1329 to line 1333, oratra: the following : 

“Woolen cloths, woolen shawls, and all manufactures of wool of every de- 
scription, made wholly or in part of wool, not specially enumerated or provided 
for in this act, valued at not exceeding $1 per pound, 30 cents per pound and 35 
per cent. ad valorem; valued at above $1 per pound, 35 cents per pound and in 
addition thereto 40 per cent. ad valorem,” 


That was the report made by the Tariff Commission. I was endeav- 


oring to reduce it below that, but the Senator from Ohio was endeav- 
oring to place it back at that. It was finally to with a slight 


increase above, but all of it was a very large decrease below the present 
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law, the present law being 50 cents a pound and 35 per cent. ad va- 
lorem on all that class of 

I do not remember during the whole schedule of hearing the Senator 
from Ohio make any objection, except particularly to the amendment 
when I offered to retain the dividing line on wool at 32 cents a k paund, 
which is the present law. It was reduced down to 30 cents by the Sen- 
ate after the Committee of the Whole agreed tomy amendment to make 
it 32 cents. 

That was done in the interest of the wool-growers, so it was said, to 
give them the benefit of an increased duty on wools between 30 and 32 
cents a pound in the value of the imported because all wool that 
is imported, with very slight exception, is wool of the first class, to 
wit, 13,378,362 pounds, was imported of the value of 32 cents or less, 
while the wools of the other class run up to hardly 110,000 pounds as 
against 13,378,362 pounds. The reduction of the dividing line below 
the present law was for the benefit of the wool-growers. They clamored 
to make it 30 cents instead of 32 cents and to increase prices above 32 
cents a pound up to the higher grade, so as to give the wool-growers 
that benefit. That being done, I supposed the Senator from Ohio was 
entirely content. Indeed, in running over the debate all through this 
schedule I find that in my efforts to reduce I got no support from him. 
On the contrary, when woolen goods came up in committee or anywhere 
else I found him acquiescing in the increase of those duties. What 
now has started this new crusade on the schedule I do not know; but 
it has developed this (and that is what I rose to say), that the mo- 
tion made by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN] yesterday I 
think we shall agree to, after we have ascertained how much confusion 
has grown out of these schedules, with all their classifications and all 
their hidings and all their impossibilities of telling what anything 
amounts to. 

When that debate was up before the question was asked the Senator 
from Ohio what was the rate per cent. now given the wool-growers, 
and he said that he had made the computation. I will read from the 
RECORD of February 7, page 47, what the Senator from Ohio said: 

My impression is that if this amendment is adopted— 


That was fixing 32 cents instead of 30— 
it will not make any very great change in the law, but it will advance some- 
what the grade and will include at a lower duty some few thousands or tens of 
thousands of pounds of wool that would probably not be embraced in the present 
grade of 30 centsa pound, 

Mr. McPuerson. Then the Senator from Ohio considers it a reduction? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Oh, yes. Last night I was asked whether it was a reduction. 
i have now the computation of the reduction. There is almost precisely to the 
smallest fraction a reduction of 20 per cent. of the duty on wool. 

Mr. McoPuerson. On this particular grade? 

Mr. Suknuax. I take all the grades together. There are four leading grades. 
In order that I might have it in the Recorp, where Senators may see it, I have 
taken it from the official record and also nude the computation myself. On the 
first e the present rate of duty is 55.74 per cent, By the bill as it now stands 
it will be 44.74 per cent, On the second grade it is 47.08 per cent. under the old 
law. Under the present bill it is 39.09. On the third grade it is 25.49 under the 
old law, 21.24 per cent. under the new. In the fourth grade it is 31.32 per cent. 
under the old law, and 26.11 under the new. So the average duty on wool under 
the old law is almost exactly 40 per cent., and under the new law it is exactly 32 
per cent.; to that the reduction on wool may be be almost exactly, ap- 

roximately at least, 20 per cent, ad valorem ; 20 per cent. on the amount of the 

uty from 15 cent. under the old law to 32 per cent. under the proposed la w. 
The same uction, in my judgment, ought to extend through all branches of 
manufactures unless there is some good reason to the contrary. 


When the higher grades of wool are now at 44} cent., it seems 
to me there ought to be no effort to increase itif we intend to have any 


cheap manufactures at all; 44} per cent. on a raw material that has to. 


be the basis of all that we wear is surely enough if we expect to give 
the people of the country any chance to get cheap clothes or cheap blank- 
ets or cheap goods of any kind. I do not suppose that there is a farmer 
in the country who, if he came to understand it, would ask for more 
than 25 or 30 per cent.; and yet in all the classes of wools we are now 
‘seeking to 7 the duty stands at 44} per cent., according to the 
statement of the Senator from Ohio who had made a careful calculation, 
and the reduction from 32 to 30 as the value upon which the 10 cents 
-a pound is placed is that much additional advantage to the wool-growers. 

I desire to make that 32 cents according to the old law, because in 
this, as in all else, I have struggled for cheap raw material—cheap 
wool, cheap dyes, cheap everything for the manufacturers. 

Irepresentasheep- raising country quiteasimportantas that of the Sen- 
ator from Ohio. It is not, perhaps, equal in the number of sheep in the 
country, because we have only about a million as against Ohio’s two or 
three millions; but representing a large interest of that sort, I believe 
it is fatal to the interests of the farmers to have a high price on this 
raw material. I have voted for the lowest rates on manufactured 
and the lowest rates upon the raw wool, because I want to make the 
manufacturers prosperous, and I want the people to have their blank- 
ets, their clothes, and everything else as cheaply as they can. It is 
absurd to talk about cheap manufactures with high-priced wool, over 
44 per cent. now, according to the calculation made by the Senator from 
Ohio. If that is going to be done you will have closed the doors against 
the possibility of exporting any woolen goods from this country. 

Mr. BAYARD. The Wool-Growers’ Association says that it is 67 
per cent. 

Mr. BECK. The Senator from Delaware says the Wool-Growers’ 
Association declare that it is 67 per cent. I was speaking of what the 


Senator from Ohio called it, 55.74 per cent., and still leaving it 44} per 
cent., and basing it upon that, it seems to me that they ought not to 
ask any more. I know that men who are interested will ask all they 
can get. When they went over the cotton schedule and found that we 
had not fixed it as they thought we ought they came in with a clamor 
and supposed they could get all they demanded. The iron men began 
here, and we have been struggling for four days in an effort that Mr. 
Swank has been making and sending dispatches, and has pressed the 
Senator from Ohio and everybody else to put up the metal schedule 
again. In other words, they are going to defeat this bill unless they 
get all they want. 

When the Tariff Commission was appointed it was a packed jury. It 
has developed itself to be an utterly unworthy body of men in all its 
dealings with these great public questions. These men who are inter- 
ested in the great iron and other schedules determined if they could 
improve their condition and get more they would allow the bill to > 
if they could not get more than they had now, they would have at least 
two years more of good plunder under the old law, and they would de- 
feat the bill and hold on to the present rates. Believing that in seme 
things they will not if this bill have the same amount of bounty 
they now have, they have combined to defeat this bill in order to hold 
on to the present taxation that is now being imposed for their benefit, 
and they are sure for two years more, at least they think they are with 
the power that they can bring to bear on the legislation of this body. 

Mr. President, I have no feeling against the wool-growers, but I am 
against the increase of duty p I vas about to say (perhaps it 
is not proper to say it here, but I will say it) the only son I have has 
all he in the world in a very fine flock of sheep on his ranche in 
Wyoming, and all I could help him in is there, and yet I would strike 
down the duty on wool toone-half of what it is now in his interest and in 
the interest of the wool-growers of this country in order that the manu- 
facturers might go on and extend their manufactures and make ag 
that they do not now make, in the interest of the American people, in 
the interest of the wool-growers, and in the interest of everybody. 

There can be no prosperity in this country as long as the raw material 
and manufactures are kept up at the price they are now; there can be 
no foreign trade; there can be no returns to the men who are raising 
their crops and compelled to send them abroad. And as long as this 
narrow policy is continued of each set of men who are interested in 
woolen schedules, and cotton schedules, and iron schedules, and glass 
schedules, coming here and suggesting them to suit themselves, or 
threatening to defeat the bill if they can not get all they want, because 
they know that they have already to-day a tax imposed on this people 
that is grinding down commerce and business and the poor of the land 
to the dust to put money in their pockets, we shall have no relief. 

This is a new raid to be made now in the interest of another schedule 
combined with the iron men to defeat this bill. I was glad that the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON] yesterday showed what he 
wanted, when he moved to recommit this bill, and kill it by directing 
the Finance Committee to report back simply a bill for internal-rey- 
enue. I was glad that the great leader of the protectionists in the other 
House abandoned his bill because it showed the animus; it showed what 
they are working for now; they are better off, they think, under the 
existing condition of things than they will be under the new, and they 
are determined to defeat it. 

The Senator from Ohio (who I was in hopes would vote one way or 
the other yesterday on the motion of the Senator from Pennsylvania) 
declared in his place, with his usual courage, in substance as I read the 
RECORD, that unless the iron schedule was adjusted he hoped the bill 
would be defeated. What does it all mean? That being content with 
what they now have, there is to be no invasion of their privileges, no 
diminution of their bounties, all has to be put in a shape as good as it 
is now for them or the country shallhavenorelief. That was the mean- 
ing of the action of the House yesterday under the lead of Judge KEL- 
LEY. That was the meaning of the action of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yesterday in his motion to recommit the bill and direct the com- 
mittee to report back simply an internal-revenue bill. 

That is to be the effect of struggling over these schedules now within 
ten days of the last hour of Congress, and the country is to be made to 
believe that all these efforts are being made in order to do away with 
some inequality, when the men who are now ing the struggle at 
the time the schedules were made acquiesced in them and sought to 
put me down time and again when I tried to bring manufactured articles 
down lower. And now the Senator from Ohio is trying to show that 
woolen manufactured articles are at higher duties than they ought to be, 
while he resisted every effort I made to bring them down. 

I hope this schedule will not be disturbed, because if it is it is ap- 
parent that we shall have to go over the whole schedule and readjust it, 
and then we shall have to turn back to the iron schedule again and re- 
adjust that in accordance with the woolen. If they sueceed with the 
woolen, then they will go back to the iron; and if the schedules can be 
made to suit them, then Mr. Swank’s telegram will go out all over the 
country again: ‘‘Bring pressure on the Senate; the bill is now ina 
shape to suit us; we shall have it passed through the House without 
the crossing of a ‘t’ or the dotting of an ‘i,’ and we will organize our 
men there, and having got something worse for the people and better 
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for us than the present law, we will have it imposed onthe country; if 
we do not succeed in doing that, we will hold on to what we have got 
and we will charge Democratic obstructionists with preventing the 
people from having any relief.“ 

I do not think this should 3 yt Swank or ee yira 
growers, or Mr. Delano, or anybody or the Senator from Ohi 
ar be hed got his inspiration in regard to these things from the de- 
bate. a 


I made the same inquiry— 


Said the Senator from Ohio in the debate to which I have referred— 
I think, of Mr. Hayes and other gentlemen who framed the commission bill 
as to why they reduced the maximum to 30 instead of 32 cents, and I made the 
same inquiry of Mr. Delano, who is the leading representative of the wool- 
growers. eanswer of all was that wool had somewhat lowered in price; that 
is, that a class of wool worth 32 cents a pound a few years ago, or when the 
tariff was formed in 1869, I think it was stated, would now be graded at under 
30 cents a pound. And the purpose of putting it at 30 cents instead of 32 cents 
was to preserve the comparative e of wools as they existed before the old 
law and as they exist now. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, I regret that I can not follow the 
Senator from Ohio in his ions with reference to wool, but as I 
look at the bill now I think we have made a very fair adjustment and 
for one I can not see the relation between the wool-grower and the man- 
ufacture that seems to be used here as a basis for a good deal of this 
debate. As I understand it, our woolen manufactures come in compe- 
tition with other countries in their manufacture that have free wool. 
Is not that true? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Onur farmers come in the same competition, un- 
fortunately. 4 

Mr. AL N. The Senator from Ohio says that our farmers come 
in the same competition. Undoubtedly they do. Up to 1867 wenever 
heard of this relation between the wool-grower and the woolen manu- 
facturer. Then the relation was established because the woolen manu- 
facturer insisted that if we put him in competition with he world that 
had free wool we must give him a compensating duty for the amount 
of duty we placed uponraw wool. That was done anda very reasonable 
erde g e e or at least it was supposed to be so at the 
time. It followed that there was a large increase of the production of 
wool in this country, also a large increase of the manufacture of wool 
in this country and a large increase of imported wool, showing that un- 
der the tariff there has been reasonable prosperity both with reference 
to the wool-growing and the woolen manufacture. 

I find that so far as relates to the character of wool embraced in the 
amendment suggested by the Senator from Ohio, our own wool-growers 
have substantially the American market. I think I can truthfully say 
that as we run over this schedule there is less of importation of foreign 
wool embraced in the two classes only to which the Senator from Ohio 
makes his amendment apply. 

Mr. MORRILL. Clothing wools. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Then why object? 

Mr. ALLISON. Iam not objecting. There are very small impor- 
tations comparatively of this class of wool. That being so, it is evi- 
dent that the American farmer has substantially the American mar- 
ket. If that is not true, then I have been mistaken in my examina- 
tion of it. The American farmer certainly does not export wool. I 
do not know of any wool being exported, or at least if any exportation 
takes place it is a very small amount. 

So understanding it and ascertaining that the American wool-grower 
has an absolute protection of 45 per cent. on this raw material under 
the present bill, I do not care myself to vote to increase that protection 
when thereby at the same time I necessarily vote to increase the cost 
of all manufactured woolen goods in the United States. If we are to 
have a fair bill we must have some relation to the people who consume 
in this country. The Tariff Commission told us in the very beginning 
of their report, it having been indorsed over and over again, that it 
was the interest of the producers of this article to have a moderate 
reduction of these tariff duties. I have acted upon that principle, 
serving and endeavoring to protect fairly every industry in this country 
in every vote I have east thus far, and I am willing to treat these wool- 
growers, if anything, better than any other class of men that I am treat- 
ing in this bill; but-we have only reduced 11 per cent., as I understand 
the tabulated statements, of the tariff duties upon wool. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Twenty per cent. of the rate, 11 per cent. of the 
whole value of the 

Mr. ALLISON. I find here on this class of wools that the present 
rate on last year’s importation is 55.74 per cent. ad valorem; under the 
bill as it stands now it is 44.74 per cent. ad valorem. The ad valorem 
is substantially 45 per cent. by the bill. We haye made ad valorems 
all through this bill. With one or two exceptions the ad valorems are 
about 40 per cent. and 35 per cent. and soon. I donot think the wool- 
powan in this country have a claim upon the Senate of the United 

tates at this late day to come in and ask us to reverse our action. 


Their president was on the Tariff Commission; they had every oppor- 
tunity of being heard. They had constant communication with the 
representative of the Woolen Manufacturers’ Association. It was said 
by way of adverse criticism that the wool and woolen schedule would 
not be changed, because on the Tariff Commission we had put a repre- 


sentative of the wool-growers and a representative of the manufact- 


urers. 
Mr. SHERMAN. Will my friend allow me to say that we did change 
it for the woolen manufacturers? ; 
Mr. ALLISON. I may be mistaken in this, but as I understand it 
we have largely reduced every woolen manufacture except the new arti- 
cle that was discussed here the other day, which is called woolen dress 


Mr. SHERMAN. I beg pardon. 

Mr. ALLISON. If the Senator from Ohio ean show me that we have 
not reduced upon woolen manufactures in all the wide range of those 
manufactures except on woolen dress goods, I shall vote with him to 
reduce the duties upon those woolen manufactures, 

Mr. SHERMAN. Here is the Tariff Commission report on the great 
class of woolen goods. [Exhibiting a table.] 

Mr. ALLISON, Iam not speaking now of the Tariff Commission; 
I am speaking of the law as it stands to-day, and what we have done 
in this bill, 

Mr. SHERMAN. 
increased their rates. 

Mr. ALLISON. We may have increased some rate over the Tariff 
Commission. 

Mr. BECK. The reduction from the present law on manufactured 
goods is greater than on the raw wool, except in the one item of dress 


Mr. ALLISON. So I understand it; and if the Senator from Ohio 
will tell me that I am mistaken in that, if he will tell me that we have 
not made a greater corresponding reduction upon woolen manufactures. 
than we have upon raw wool, I shall stand with him to correct that 
evil; but having, as I believe, made a fair reduction even beyond the 
corresponding or compensating reduction on the woolen manufactures 
compared with wool, I am not willing now at this late day to restore 
the wool and woolen schedule (because that is what it will amount to) 
of the present law. I do not think we can justify ourselves in the pre- 
tense that we are reducing taxes and reducing the burden of taxation 
when we undertake to restore one great schedule of our existing tariff, 
namely, that on wool and woolens, which covers hundreds of millions 
of dollars in value. So believing, I do not feel that justice to the wool- 

wers requires me to change my vote upon these questions. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I did not intend to take any part 
in this discussion, but I can not allow the statements which have been 
made by the Senator from Ohio as to the relative effect of this pending 
bill upon the wool-growers and woolen manufacturers to go unchal- 
len 

The reduction of the duty on wool.is on wools of the first class val- 
ued at 30 cents a pound or less, 20 per cent. of the duty; above 30 cents 
in value, 25 per cent.; on wools of the second class or combing wools, 
the reduction on wools valued less than 30 cents is 23} per cent.; above 
30 cents, 24 per cent., or an average reduction upon all the grades of 
23 to 24 per cent. 

Now, let us see how much we have reduced woolen goods. In con- 
sidering this question Senators should remember the basis upon which. 
this woolen schedule is arranged and adopted. In 1867 it was assumed. 
that it took four pounds of unwashed wool to make a pound of finished 
cloth. That assumption has remained unchallenged, or successfully un- 
challenged to the present time. 

I will put in the RECORD, with the consent of the Senate, a number 
of statements, I will not stop to read them, bearing upon this point, 
and showing, as I believe, incontestably that it does take four pounds of 
unwashed wool to make one pound of finished cloth. 

The paper is as follows: 

It has been asserted that the basis established by Congress in the tariffs of 1861, 
1864, and 1867, and which has not been assailed for twenty years, is an erroneous 
one, and that it does not require four pounds of foreign unwashed wool of the 
kinds in vogue at present to make a pound of finished cloth, Such allegations 
are wholly Sr es agen by evidence, and without such support they are not en- 
titled to credit. The wool manufacturers, or rather the national o; ization 
representing the wool manufacturers of the United States, assert that if they had 
supposed thatsuch allegations would have been made here, they would have fur- 
nished at the regular and open hearings of the commission the fullest evidence 
to disprove their correctness. 

No testimony impugning this basis was before the commission. And a ques- 
tion which has been at rest for over twenty years can not with any propriety or 
fairness be now reopened. But so anxious am I to remove every suspicion of 
unfairness in the adjustment of the compensating duty on woolens that I will 
place before the commission the evidence which satisfies me that no change 
should be made in the basis of that duty. 

I positively assert, in view of the testimony given to me, that an average of 
four pounds of foreign unwas! wool are requi to produce one pound of 
finished woolen ; and that this estimate of four pounds, instead of being 
too high is not high enough to cover a large class we goods made of certain 
classes of foreign wools. 

It must be remembered that this basis has no relation whatever to domestic 
wools; it relates only to sE wools, and is made only to place the American 
manufacturer, in the use of foreign wools burdened by a duty, on an equality 
with the foreign manufacturer in the use of foreign wools free of duty. 


Waiving this admission, let me refer to more direct evidence. 
Mr. Robert Middleton, agent of the Globe Woolen Mills at Utica, New Ton 


I was talking of the Tariff Commission ; we have 


mills of very high celebrity, states that four pounds of fine Australian unwash 
ae ld but fifteen ounces of fine fi: cloth, such as that company is 
makin, 


Mr. Davia Ramsden, superintendent of the Oswego Falls Manufacturing Com- 
pany, states that four pounds of anwashed Australian wool will yield only fif- 
teen ounees of the that that company manufactures, 
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The items of his estimate are as follows: 


It is the opinion of other manufacturers that the Joss in the processes of man- 


uufacture is placed too low. 


The wools used by Mr. Ramsden are among the lightest of the foreign cloth- 
ing wools, cr among those containing the least grease, the wools from the 
Argentine Republic and Cape of Good Hope being much heavier. 

It is true that this kage in the case ve referred to is not all lost, 


a part of the waste this case consisting of noils. But the noils are worth 
much less than the foreign or ori cost of the wool from which they were 
made without the duty; that is, the manufacturer paid the duty on the wool 
and the noils inel inthem. In selling the noils he does not get back the 
duty paid upon the noils. And the value of the noils should consequently be 
eliminated from the calculation. 

In relation to the quantity of unwashed wool required for another class of 
woolen manufactures, namely, knit goods, I have to thank one of our number 
for the evidence. 


George C. Bosson, a manufacturer of knit goods, testified before the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means as follows: 
We use Australian wool purchased in London for 121d. or 25 cents. Now, 


that same wool, landed here, costs 42} cents. This wool yields 45 per cent, of 
clean wool to the picker, ng the cost to the manufacturer at Nottingham 

55 cents and 94 cents to the manufacturer here. 

Io produce a pound of manufactured goods it requires twenty ounces of scoured 
wool. Taking the estimate of the commission, as eviden by the duty it has 
placed on scoured wool, that three apne of unwashed wool are equal to one 
pound of scoured wool, and we find from the above that sixty ounces of un- 
washed wool are required to make sixty-four ounces of knit 3 But the loss 
in the processes of manufacture from clean wool are from 10 to 15 per cent. less 
than in cloths and fulled and woven goods. 

I have from Mr. Henry S. Coe, treasurer of the Washington Mills, whom I re- 
gard as one of the most reliable experts in America in the woolen manufacture, 
the following statements: 

The number of pounds of finished cloth which one hundred pounds of scoured 
wool yields is about as follows: 

Loss in manufacturing. 


Cloths and goods having a luster. . . . . . . . 65 pounds, or 35 per cent 
Fancy colored suitings, cassimeres, &c. .. 70 pounds, or 30 per cent. 
Plain flannels, coatings, &c. 75 pounds, or 25 per cent. 

(These are not estimates made for this statement, but are the results of careful 
Observations made in the Washington Mills to determine the cost of manufact- 
uring the 5 ana therefore the prices at which they could be sold.) 

On the above is the wools usually imported will take or require the follow- 
ing to yield a pound of finished cloth, according to Bowes of Liverpool, an ac- 
«cepted authority: 
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Faced goods 4.66 | 4.40 4.05 
Suitings, cassim &e 4.33 4.09 3.76 
Flannels, coatings, &c. 4.04 38. 81 3.51 


aoe formulas by which the above calculations are made may be illustrated as 
follows: 
Loss in Cape wool in scouring, 67 per cent., leaves 33 pounds clean wool. 
This clean wool loses 35 per cent. in manufacturing. 


33 pounds. 
Less 35 per cent, 11.55 pounds, 


21.45 pounds of cloth. 
100 pounds (clean wool) + 21.46 = 4.66 pounds of wool to 1 pound of cloth. 
Should superior Australian be imported, the number of pounds of unwashed 
79 75 to the aye of cloth would be as follows, namely: 


Suitings, cassime: Ko., 3.18. 

Flannels, coatings, &c., 2.97. 

But the duty on these wools has been fixed at 12 cents per pound, and they will 
not take the place of Cape, Mestiza, Adelaide, &c., for many varieties of goods. 

With Australian superior wools and a duty of 12 cents— 


Faced goods, 3.42 pounds to pound of cloth requires 41.04 cents. 
Suitings, 1.38 pounds to d of cloth requires 38.16 cents. 
Flannels, &c., 2.97 pounds to pound of cloth requires 35.66. 


A conclusive evidence that there was no undue advantage ep. by the wool 
manufacturers in computing their specific duty on the basis of four pounds of wool 
to apound of cloth is that this system, when established, gave t dissatisfac- 
tion to a very large class of fine cloth manufacturers. . Nelson Slater, the 
most eminent broadcloth manufacturer in the country, Mr. Edward Harris, and 
the greater part of the Rhode Island manufacturers violently opposed the tariff 
of 1547 upon the ground that the duties were not sufficiently compensatory of 
the duties on the wool, and that the tariff was arranged in the interests of the 
wool-grower against the interests of the wool manufacturer. Nearly half of the 
members of the national association withdrew from that o ization, which 
defended the system, and upon the ground that its policy was in the interests of 
the wool-grower. What better evidence could there be that this system, with 
its basis of four pounds of wool to the pound of cloth, was not an undue ad- 
vantage to the manufacturer? 


Mr. ALDRICH. In 1867 the duties fixed upon clothing wools of the 
firstclass, unwashed, being about 12} cents a pound, a specific duty was 
fixed of 50 cents a pound upon woolen cloth, and Congress added to that 
35 per cent. ad valorem, which was understood to be the protection 


which was accorded to all textile manufacturers e in the manu- 
facturing of any kind of fabric. The specific duty, in other words, was 
a compensatory duty for the duty placed upon wool in order to place 
the woolen manufacturers of this country in as ition as the 
manufacturers abroad who had free wool. It was then stated and fairly 
stated that if there were any subsequent change of the duties upon wool 
it would only be necessary to reduce or advance this compensatory duty, 
thus simplifying, of course, the whole schedule and not requiring any 
change to be made in the ad valorem duty. 

Now, what is the present condition of affairs? We have reduced the 
duties on wools of the first elass to 10 centsa pound. To follow out the 
idea that was adopted in 1867 we should have a specific duty of 40 cents 
a pound upon all manufactured goods. Nothing can be plainer than 
that, it seems tome. Now, what have we done? 

Mr.SHERMAN. The Senator overlooks the fact that some of these 
goods that are imported are made wholly or in part of wool. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The whole schedule is to meet that. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Tariff Commission placed the duty per pound 
at 30 cents. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The whole schedule is arranged with a view to what 
the Senator from Ohio states. The of the higher class are made 
entirely of wool, those valued at 80 cents or $1 a pound. Any 
that are worth over 80 cents a pound abroad are made entirely of wool. 
There is no question about that. Now what do we find? That in- 
stead of 40 cents per pound compensatory duty, which we were entitled 
to under the law as it now stands, we only get by this bill 35 cents a 

und. 

Now I propose to call the attention of the Senate very briefly to the 
changes which have been made on woolen goods, so that the Senate may 
see ata glance that there have been very much greater reductions made 
on woolen goods by this bill than upon wool. 

On the great class of woolen cloths to which the Senator has alluded 
we have reduced the specificduty from 50 cents to 35 cents, or a reduc- 
tion of 30 per cent. ad valorem. We have on flannels, blankets, &c., 
the large class of goods mentioned in the paragraph inning with 
line 1460, on goods valued at less than 30 cents per pound, from 20 to 10 
cents, or a reduction of 50 per cent. We have reduced on those ex- 
ceeding 30 cents and not exceeding 40 cents from 20 to 12 cents per 
pound, or 40 per cent. We have reduced on those valued at from 40 to 
60 cents per pound from 30 to 18 cents, or 40 per cent. We have re- 
duced on those from 60 to 80 cents per pound from 40 to 24 cents, or 40 
per cent. We have reduced on those above 80 cents per pound from 50 
to 35 cents, or 30 per cent. We have reduced on the line of goods, 

webbings, gorings,’’ &c., in line 1533, from 50 to 30 cents, or 40 per 
cent. We have reduced on ready-made clothing from 50 to 40 cents, or 
20 per cent. We have reduced on women’s dress goods from 6 cents a 
square yard to 5, and from 8 centsa square yard to 7. 

This statement shows that while we have reduced the duties on wool 
an average of 23 or 24 per cent. we have reduced the duties on woolen 
cloths from 33 to 35 per cent. on an average, or a reduction of 10 or 12 
per cent. greater upon the woolen cloths than upon the wool itself. 

We have ignored in this bill for the first time since 1867 the principle 
which was then established and which has been followed in all sub- 
sequent tariffs of making a specific duty, equivalent to the duty on four 
pounds of unwashed wool, and in doing it I say we have done an injus- 
tice to the woolen man We have reduced the duty upon 
their goods to a greater extent than we should have done; and if the 
motion of the Senator from Ohio should be adopted, unless the wool- 
growers of this country are desirous of killing our woolen manufacture 
and sending their wools to Belgium, England, or France to be manu- 
factured, it will necessitate the increase of the specific duty upon all 
grades of woolen goods of 8 cents a pound at least; it will necessitate 
<A ees and a change in the entire schedule in regard to woolen 

0 

I think I have said enough to show that the reduction upon woolens 
is much greater by this bill than the reduction upon wool. 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President, one single word. I wantto satisfy 
my friend from Ohio that the amount of protection given to the manu- 
facturers is not anything like as great as the protection given to the 
wool-growers, and I will take a single instance. 

The amount of duty upon blankets of a certain description after this 
act, if it shall ever go into effect, will be, say 68 per cent., and you give 
the wool-grower 44 or 45 per cent. of that. That would be about 
23 per cent. in excess of what the wool-grower has; and there are some 
of these things where the manufacturer does not get more than 15 or 
20 per cent, in addition to what is paid to the wool-grower. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendments proposed by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN]. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
proceeded te call the roll. 


Mr. BUTLER (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 


Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON]. Not knowing how he 
would vote, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. EDMUNDS (when his name was called). 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. GARLAND]. 


Tam paired with the 
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Mr. MORGAN (when his name was called). 
Senator from New York [Mr. LAPHAM]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. ROLLINS. The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. SAUNDERS] and 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. WALKER] are pai 


I am paired with the 


paired. 

Mr. McDILL, Iam paired with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
LAMAR]. I do not know how he would vote, but my vote would be 
‘nay’? if he were present. 

The result was announced—yeas 20, nays 40; as follows: 


YEAS—20. 
Brown, Harrison, Miller of Cal. Sawyer, 
Camden, Hill, Miller of N. V, Sewell, 
8 of Wis., Jones of Nevada, — — Sherman, 
T, endleton, Tabor, 
Davis of IIL, Meiilian, Plumb, Windom. 
NAYS—4. 

Aldrich, Dawes, Hoar. Pugh. 
Allison, Frye, I Ransom, 
Anthony, George, Jackson, Rollins, 
pes goman 3 „ 

yard roome, onas, 
Beck, 5 Grover, 5 Jones of Florida, V. ce, 
Blair, Hale, McPherson, an Wyck, 
Call, Hampton, pee est, 
Cockrell, M > Voorhees, 

ke, Hawley, Platt, Williams, 

ABSENT—16. 

Butler, Fair, Kellogg, Mahone, 
Cameron of Pa., Farley, 7 Morgan, 
Davis of W. Va., Ferry, a Saunders, 
Edmunds, Ga McDill, Walker. 


So the amendments were rejected. 

Mr. MORRILL. Before the bill is read the third time I desire to 
present two or three little amendments which were omitted, to which 
I think there will be no objection on any side of the Chamber. The 
first is, after line 1054, on page 47, to insert: 

Pease, split, 30 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. LOGAN. Will the Senator please explain the necessity for that, 
so that we can understand it? 

Mr. MORRILL. They are a much more valuable article than pease 
themselves. We impose a duty on pease, but pease split are an article of 
luxury used for food, for soup, and for coffee. Split pease happen to be 
omitted in the present bill. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Where do you find pease on the dutiable-list now ? 

Mr. MORRILL. After ‘‘ beans,” 

Mr. COCKRELL. Iam unable to find it. 

Mr. MORRILL. I will find it for the Senator presently. 

Mr. CALL, Lask leave of the Senator from Vermont, while gentle- 
men are looking for the part of the bill to which his amendment relates, 
to offer an amendment. 

Mr. MORRILL. If there is the slightest objection to these two or 
three little amendments I shall withdraw them; I have no interest in 
them. ? 

Mr. CALL. I have no objection. I merely wish to offer another 
amendment. 

The PRESIDINGOFFICER. Does the Senator from Vermont with- 
draw his amendment? 

Mr. MORRILL. No, sir. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I should like the Senator to show us where pease 
are now upon the dutiable-list. I have been unable in a hasty search 
to find that pease are now upon the dutiable-list. 

Mr. MORRILL. Whether they are or not the split pease ought to 
go on for they are a much more valuable article. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I think we ought to have a little fruit without 
paying a tariff duty on it. Iam not very fond of it myself; but why 
not let it remain on the free-list? Iam opposed to its going on the 
dutiable-list. 

Mr. MORRILL. Then I withdraw that and offer the following—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. TheSenator from Vermont withdraws 
his amendment and offers another, which will be read. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. After line 1105 it is proposed to insert: 

Vegetables, prepared or preserved, of all kinds, not otherwise provided for, 
30 per cent. ad valorem, 

Mr. COCKRELL. I should like to ask the Senator if that is not a 
pretty high rate considering the rate just above it for vegetables in their 
natural state at 10 per cent.? 

Mr. MORRILL. They are now at 35 per cent., and I propose that 
they shall be at 30. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. MORRILL. I have one more amendment. After line 1045 I 
move to insert: 

Meats, extract of, 30 per cent. ad valorem, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CALL. I offer the following amendment to be inserted on page 
51, line 1164, after the word bottle: 


Provided, That there shall be an allowance of 5 per cent., and no more, on all 
effervescing wines in bottles, to be deducted from the invoice quantity, in lieu 


of breakage, leakage, or 


I merely wish to say that this simply restores the per cent. as to 
breakage and leakage which the law now allows. The bill imposes a 
duty on wine that is not imported into this country, upon the leakage 
and breakage of effervescing wines. Still wines, which are costly wines, 
articles of luxury, are not taxed as high as the champagne wine. It is 
a very unequal tax, and there can be no reason why a duty should be 
imposed upon wine that is not imported into the country, upon that 
which is broken, which escapes, which leaks out. The Senate in Com- 
mittee of the Whole imposed a duty upon the bottles of 3 cents each, 
and they have stricken out the loss for leakage which has existed for 
seventy-five years. This amendment simply proposes to restore that 
allowance. 

Mr. MORRILL. This is practically a reduction of the duties 5 per 
cent. whether there is any breakage or not. It was recommended by 
the Tariff Commission that this provision of the existing law should be 
repealed. I think that was concurred in by the Committee on Finance, 
g I l russ it will not be re-enacted on the motion of the Senator from 

ori 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. CALL]. 

Mr. McPHERSON called for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 


Mr. EDMUNDS (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. GARLAND]. 
Mr. MORGAN (when his name was called). I am paired with the 


Senator from New York [Mr. LAPHAM]. 

Mr. ROLLINS (when Mr. SAUNDERS’s name was called). The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. SAUNDERS] is paired with the tor from 
Arkansas [Mr. WALKER]. 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 22, nays 31; as follows: 


YEAS—22. 
Barrow, Groome, Jonas, Vance, 
Bayard, Grover, Jones of Florida, Vest, 
Beck, n, McPherson, Voorhees, 
Brown, Pendleton, Williams, 
Call, Jackson, 
Coke. Johnston, Saulsbury, 

NAYS—31. 
Aldrich, Frye L Ransom, 
Anthony, 3 MoMillan, Rollins, 
Blair, Hale Maxey, Sawyer, 
Cameron of Wis., Harrison, Miller of Cal., Sewell, 
Cockrell, Hawley, Miller of N. V., Sherman, 
Conger, Hill, Mitchell Tabor, 
Dawes, Hoar, Morrill, Windom. 
Farley Ingalls, Platt, 

ABSENT—23. 

Allison Edmunds. Kellogg, Plumb, 
Butler,’ Fair, z Saunders, 
Camden, Ferry, Lapham, Slater, 
Cameron of Pa., Garland, M F Van Wyck, 
Davis of III. George, one, Walker. 
Davis of W. Va., Jones of Nevada, Morgan, 


So the amendment was rejected. 
Mr. BAYARD. I desire to call up now the amendment I offered 


Sr “oon, taa duty on galvanized iron. 
The P. IDING OFFICER. The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
BAYARD] proposes an amendment, which will be read. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. At the end of line 629 it is proposed to 
insert: 

Iron or steel sheets or plates, galvanized or coated by any process with zino 
or spelter, or an alloy of those metals, commercially known as galvanized sheet- 
iron or sheet-steel, 2} cents per pound, 

Mr. BAYARD. I ask to ify that by making the rate 2} cents. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Delaware modifies 
his amendment by changing the rate to 2} cents per pound. 

Mr. DAWES. Will the Senator tell us what will be the rate if his 
amendment does not prevail? 

Mr. BAYARD. Iwill endeavor todo so. The present duty is 2} cents. 
Under the schedule hig dope by the Tariff Commission this branch ofiron 
was entirely left out, for what reason I know not. My expectation was 
not to find my views represented to any great extent in this bill, but I 
desire to assist so far as I can in an equitable arrangement of the rates 
of duty. 

The ie or has been made that as the productis advanced in the 
labor and skill bestowed upon it the rate of taxation should proceed pari 
passu with that advance. 

The statement to me, I will say in reply to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, is that a duty of 2} cents a pound on this galvanized iron and 
sheet-steel will be equivalent to an ad valorem of from 34 to 41 percent. 
It depends entirely upon the me of the iron or steel to be coated, and 
it is bought by the pound and sold by the pound. It requires just as 
much care and the application of just as much of this coating material 
for a thin sheet as for a thicker one, and therefore you increase rela- 
tively the cost of the galvanizing process as you diminish the gauge of 
the iron to be coated by it; in other words, if the iron were one-eighth 
of an inch thick it would cost so much to galvanize one sheet, and to 
galvanize two sheets one-sixteenth of an inch thick would be a little 
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more than double that. It is for that reason thatthe duty varies. It 
is proper to apply the duty per pound, because the article is so sold and 
the material, the zinc or spelter which is soph to it, is taxed by the 
pound. This is the information to me, and I believe from a reliable 
source. 

There was something said the last time this matter was under dis- 
cussion which I think was based on misinformation. It was not the 
mere question of the locality of this galvanizing industry, but it was as to 
the extent and number of establishments. e Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Vest] presented a statement showing in the knowledge of one 
person fifteen establishments. Two of them, I believe, are in Saint Louis, 
Missouri, and another is said to be in the city I live in; but that is not 
so ; and if it were it would make no difference at all as to the justice 
or injustice of this tax. The question is whether there is to be any- 
thing like an equitable arrangement of taxation upon these various 
manufactures. According to my informant, who I may say to the 
Senate is thoroughly qualified by long experience to make the state- 
ment, and is a man of such character that I am sure he would not in- 
tentionally make any statement which was not entirely correct, the 
average of the ad valorem at the rate here suggested would be from 
34 to 41 percent. The ad valorem duty which the Senate has fixed 
under the present bill upon bar-iron is 40 per cent., upon black sheet- 
iron, introduced by this process, 30 per cent. ad valorem. Therefore I 
am di to think, what I propose being a reduction from the pres- 
ent duty, it will not be unjust to that branch of manufacture to put 
the duty at 2} cents a pound. 

Mr. MAXEY. Lask the Senator from Delaware what is the cost per 
ton of this material? 

Mr. BAYARD. If 2} cents is 40 per cent., we should have the cost 
a little over 6} cents, or perhaps 7 cents a pound for the manufactured 
iit Seven centsa pound would be $140 per ton for the cost of this 
article. 
me MAXEY. If7 cents a pound is the rate, I can make the calcu- 

tion. 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to ask the Senator from Delaware what 
is the difference in principle between this question and that which the 
Senate settled yesterday in regard to performing precisely the same 
process on wire. The Senate’ refused to give them even a fourth of a 
cent a pound, or $5.60 a ton. Now it is proposed to give between $50 
and $60 a ton to this process for iron. I suppose there is some perma- 
nent principle that we can act on. 

Mr. BAYARD. I am not an expert in the business of galvanizing, 
and must therefore answer the Senator from information and belief. I 
am told that the process of galvanizing wire is a much simpler and 
more inexpensive process than the galvanizing of these sheets. I have 
specimens of this galvanized sheet-iron and the iron upon which the 
galvanization is attached; I have them here at my desk, and I can 
readily see that there must be a care and a skill in one that is not re- 
quired in the other. For instance, the sheet of steel or iron when gal- 
vanized must obviously retain the equal gauge required for its use, and 
that would make it necessary that there should be precisely equal ap- 
plication of this coating to each part of the sheet. Such an accuracy 
would not be required in the making of wire. I understand that the 
wire is simply reeled and reeled rapidly through a bath of galvanizing 
metal, and that it requires really but little skill or little care in its ap- 
plication. Not so with the sheets. The cost of galvanizing wire I un- 
derstand to be a mere fraction of the cost of galvanizing sheets. 

Mr. HOAR. This proposition is to give a duty of $50.40 a ton if I 
have computed it correctly in my head, at any rate between $50 and 
$51 a ton, while the proposition in regard to wire is at the rate of 
one-fourth cent a pound, or $5.60 per ton. My question to the Sena- 
tor was not as to the amount but as to the principle. Why the Senate 
should give to this process this enormous protection of over $50 a ton 
while it denied to the other the slight protection that is a tenth part of 
that sum, Ican not see in principle. Of course if one process is cheaper 
than the other, the amount of duty might be less; but I can not see 
any principle which gives a fair proportion of the duty to the one and 
va st it to the other. 

Mr. BAYARD. I can not expect to be able to find throughout this 
tariff bill any principle at all. If there be a principle throughout the 
whole schedules of the tariff I have been unable to discover it. All 
that I have suggested and all that I mean to suggest is an approxima- 
tion, and not perhaps a very close one but a rather rough approximation, 
to justice in the relative duties imposed upon these different articles. 

There was a principle in increasing the rate of duty as a product 
advanced in its stages of skill and manufacture. That was a principle 
stated here; but it seems to have been quite disregarded, if not wholly 
di ed. There has been a faint ion here and there of some- 
thing of the kind; but the taxation under this bill pig-iron is a 
greater ad valorem than the tax upon the article now before the Senate. 
A ton of common English pig-iron can be put free on board at from $10 
to $12 a ton to-day in Liverpool, and itistaxed under this tariff $6.50. 
That is the very first product of iron from the ore. 

I was informed that this manufacture of iron had been left, so to 
speak, out in the cold, and that the intelligent and ingenious gentle- 
men who arranged this iron schedule had left it without any duty upon 


it, and I was asked whether I thought that fair. I answered no, and 
therefore it was that I was willing to have presented an amendment 
seeking to give fair play to these different people, and on a basis of tax- 
ation which I admit is al er too high, but nevertheless the Senate 
has established the scale of duties. I believe that with a duty of 2} 
cents a pound upon this galvanized iron the ad valorem is from 34 to 
41 percent. I think it would be just and right forthe Senate to place 
this item where I have suggested, and I have put it in the bill along- 
side exactly of the planished and glanced sheet-iron, which I consider 
a less advanced product and less expensive than that now proposed. 

Mr. HOAR. I quite agree with the Senator from Delaware that 
there is no principle to be discovered either in the affirmative proposi- 
tions or the negative votes which come from that side of the Chamber, 
unless the principle be to vote against the duty on ev: ing which is 
purchased by the constituents or the neighbors of the tors voting, 
555 15 propose an increased duty on everything manufactured or owned 

y them. 

Mr. BAYARD. It is my misfortune not to hear the Senator fully. 
If I understood his remark, it was a repetition of the suggestion that 
local interests were affecting the suggestions as totaxation. Was that 
the Senator’s ion? 

Mr. HOAR. I said that I quite agreed with the Senator from Dela- 
ware in being unable to discover any principle which guided either the 
affirmative propositions or the negative votes upon that side of the 
Chamber, unless the principlewf voting against duties on everything 
purchased by their constituencies and voting to advance the duties on 
everything manufactured or owned by them. 

Mr. BAYARD. Well, Mr. President, I should quite despair of the 
Senator discovering anything good in those from whom he differs. I 
think that is one of his incapacities, and I think it is quite obvious from 
his remarks that he has failed wholly to comprehend in the least de- 
gree the spirit with which I have acted in it from first to last. I think 
some of his associates on that side of the Chamber who served with me. 
on the committee and who had an opportunity to observe my course in 
every way, not simply by debate in the Senate Chamber but by my 
votes in committee and by my conferences with them, know how much 
I have been affected by this suggestion of a principle or a want of prin- 
ciple which the Senator has ed as influencing the votes on this 
side of the Chamber. This tariff bill is not to be made any better from 
speaking of this side or that side of the Chamber, or by the impugn- 
ment or suggestion of motives in regard to votes. There is quite 
enough honest difference of opinion influenced by what we can scarcely. 
tell. 

I have given more pains and more care in my attempt to consider 
what was just and right to certain important industries in which my 
whole information has been gathered from those whose home and per- 
sonal interest is far distant from my own. There has been no schedule 
which I have given more endeavor to comprehend than the tax upon 
sugar. Iam certain, too, that there are inequalities and injustices in 
relation to that, and so of other articles. In the present case I believe 
that there has been an unjust omission, and I propose to remedy it. It 
would have been better perhaps if the motion had come from somebody 
on the other side of the Chamber. Then perhaps it would not have 
been open to the imputation that the mover was acting from some other 
motive than to grag ele tariff on a basis of equity. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. ident, the Senator from Delaware, a member 
of the Committee on Finance, said the other day when the question of 
the slight duty proposed on galvanized wire came up that he thought 
one-quarter of 1 cent per pound was a just and proper allowance by way 
of protection to the manufacture. That was an important and signifi- 
cant suggestion. Another Democratic member of the Committee on 
Finance said he thought one-half cent per pound was a proper allow- 
ance. And yet after that both the Senators to whom I refer voted 
against any protection whatever to that process, and voted to send the- 
manufacture to England by reason of putting a duty of a cent and a half 
per pound on zine and refusing any duty at all, even the duty which 
they themselves had said was just, upon the manufacture. 

Now here comes this precise thing over again, except a difference ir 
the locality of the manufacture, and on asking the Senator from Dela- 
ware what principle distinguished the one case from the other he re- 
plied, in the language which I simply quoted and to, that he 

iled to discover any principle in this tariff legislation, and my criti- 
cism upon his side of the is a criticism which the Senator has 
again and again offered during this debate himself of our side of the 
Chamber and of other Senators. 

He says that I fail to discover any good in those who differ with me. 
I say that I simply applied to a question which was practically before 
the Senate a statement which the Senator himself has over and over 
again uttered in speech this winter. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, I make no issue of fact. The RECORD 
must determine as to whether I have indulged in criticisms of that side 
of the Chamber. I have a different impression. I have not thought it 
just to combine the question of the tariff tax upon galvanized wire for 
fencing with the tax upon galvanized iron and steel sheets, The Sena- 
tor from New Jersey who sits next to me [Mr. MCPHERSON ] made 
that proposition several times, but I thought it was not fair. e cost 
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and the profit of the manufacture depend largely upon the demand and 
the home demand for the product. Within a comparatively few years 
the use of wire for fencing has been discovered. 

It has been discovered and has suddenly become not an article of 
choice but an article of absolute necessity for the great body of the 


Western agriculturists; and in all the vast treeless fields and prairies so 
verdant and productive there is really no means of inclosing them ex- 
cept by this newly discovered process of wire fencing. What has been 
the result? It has sprung into enormous demand and the materials 
for making it have been brought to meet that demand, and the inge- 
nuity of chemistry has been exerted to prepare the iron for a condition 
where it can be worked into wire, and the result has been the cheapen- 
ing of the cost, because the demand was so extensive that the subject 
could be made at a smaller rate of profit. Every one knows in this 
Chamber that the item of wire fencing stands by itself with peculiar 
rules governing it at this time in this country. As a fact the process 
of its manufacture, the process of its coating by galvanism is different. 
The article already has a palem protection, which compels the pay- 
ment of a heavy royalty, as I understand, of some $14.50 a ton to those 
who are of those patents. When I speak of the amount of 
the royalty, I speak what I have heard stated and what I have read. 
Mx. HOAR. Ifthe Senator will pardon me, there was evidently a 
failure to listen to the statement of the facts in debate. The Senate 
has put upon zinc a heavy duty. It has then provided that fence-wire, 
which includes every kind of wire, telegraph wire and every other 
kind that can be used for fences, shall be excepted from additional duty 
for the process of galvanizing. 

Now, the particular barbed fence is protected by a royalty, but gal- 
vanized wire is not protected by any royalty, and therefore the Senate 
has undertaken to drive this industry out of the country; and when 
the question came up the Senator, having investigated the subject for 
the Senate as one of its committee, was asked by me what he thought 
would be a fair allowance for that process, and the Senator replied that 
he thought a quarter of a cent a pound would. Thereupon I accepted 
that s ion, The Senator from Kentucky said he thought half a 
cent a pound would, if I am not mistaken in my recollection. At any 
rate the Senator from Delaware made thisanswer. Now, undoubtedly 
the reasons which the Senator gives are perhaps good reasons why we 
should put 2} cents, or nine times as much as the quarter of a cent he 
considered to be just on the wire; but I want if I can to find out the 
reasons, not for the purpose of making any personal point, but for the 
sake of having this thing dealt with some time by the justice of the 
Senate. I feel that these industries have sustained a great injustice at 
the hands of the Senate, a great wrong. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, I submit to the discretion of the 
Senate that the merits or demerits of a proposition can fairly and justly 
be considered when it is pending, and that whether a Senator is satis- 
fied or not with the action of the Senate or any particular Senator in 
regard to the duty on galvanized wire that is covered by a patent is a 
matter quite separate and apart from the fair and just dealing with the 
tax on this commodity. 

The idea is that this is a tax on the galvanizing process of 2} cents 
apound. Ifso it is a strange misapprehension of the meaning and re- 
sult of the amendment. This is a tax on the sheet-iron and on the gal- 
vanizing applied to it, the coating with zinc or spelter. The question 
is whether or not this combination of sheet-iron or sheet-steel with zine 
or spelter is subjected to a high tax when you put a specific rate equiva- 
lent to from 34 to 41 per cent. ad valorem. That is the question for the 
Senate to decide. I have shown already that on the crude material 
your start with pig-iron is something beyond those figures. 

Therefore it is that I submit, as I haves that if the fair ratio 
of taxation is maintained in this bill there is nothing unjust, nothing 
out of the way, nothing undue, no favoritism of any kind in simply 
placing this article on a fair schedule of proportionate duties that are 
assigned to other products of the iron manufacture. 

t is all I wish to say about it; but as to trying everything that 
Shall be suggested in this tariff by the personal votes and recalling per- 
sonal votes, or endeavoring to impute some motive in casting a personal 
vote as to other matters in the tariff, I submit if that is to be done I 
shall abandon the field and the Senator from Massachusetts can occupy 
that line. 

Mr. MAXEY. The Senator from Delaware places the price of this 
galvanized plate steel or iron per pound at 7 cents, on board free at 
Liverpool. That would make a ton of it cost $156.80. At 40 per cent. 
ad valorem that would yield a revenue of $62.72 a ton; at 2} cents a 
pound specific duty it would yield $50.40. So that is not quite 33 per 
-cent. ad valorem; it lacks a fraction of it. That being a reasonable 
tariff I shall support the amendment. 

Mr. BECK. I do not quite agree to the amendment for the reason that 
we have already imposed the following duties on sheet-iron and on sheet- 
steel, if there is such an article. I read from page 29, line 617 of the 
last print of the bill: 

And sheet-iron, common or black, thinner than oneinch and one-half and not 
thinner than No. 20 wire gauge, I cent per pound: thinner than No. 20 wire gauge 
0. 


and not thinner than No. 25 wire gauge, 1.2 cents per pound; thinner t 
25 wire gauge and not thinner than No. 29 wire gauge, 1.5 cents per pound. 


These are the articles which are the basis of the galvanized sheet- 


iron; not the polished and planished, which is the Russia sheet-iron, 
which is hammered and beaten and is of a different quality, costing 
four times as much. On all classes of sheet-iron we have already im- 
posed a duty on all thinner than No 20, between No. 20 and No. 25, 
of $26.80 per ton; upon all thinner than No. 25, 1} cents a pound, 
which is $33.60 a ton. So no one can bring in sheet-iron to compete 
with the gentlemen who galvanize it without first paying for all thin- 
ner than No. 25, wire gauge, $33.60 a ton on all thinner than No. 20, 
between No. 20 and No. 25, $26.80 per ton. On line 792, at the bot- 
tom of page 36, we have provided further: 

That on all of the kinds of iron or steel, or articles or manufactures of iron or 
steel, hereinbefore in this act enumerated— 

And we have enumerated all— 

fence-wire when vanized or coated with any metal or alloy, or mi 

cae ot = including paints, these chal be 


f metals, process whatsoever, not 
pak (excepting on w t are 677 terne: plates, and 


and herein r. 
eee eee 1 Rove for) one-fourth cent. per pound in addi- 
That surely covers all this class of goods. The rate of duty may not 
be high enough, and it is simply a question of what duty ought to be 
id for galvanizing these articles. The amendment of the Senator 
m Delaware ought to be to change the rate on line 799 from “‘ one- 
fourth cent per pound“ to whatever he thinks is a reasonable rate to 
pay for galvanizing. 

The class of iron to which the Senator’s amendment refers has not 
been omitted from this bill. It is expressly provided for, because we 
have placed a certain duty upon every grade of foreign sheet-iron, com- 
mencing with ‘‘sheet-iron, common or black,“ and on Russia sheet- 
iron and all other sheet-iron not expressed pretty high rates of duty 
have been imposed. That compels all who import into this country 
these articles that are galvanized to pay the duty I have just read. 
Any iron can be galvanized, whether it be of the lowest or the highest 
grade. It depends on what use you desire to make of it. Why should 
the lowest grade of iron, some of which is brought in as tagger sheet- 
iron, which can be galvanized just as well, at 30 per cent. ad valorem, 
pay 2} cents a pound when it can be bought for half as much as any other 
character of sheet-iron ? 

The Senator from Delaware is mistaken when he says that the class 
of iron referred to in his amendment costs 7 cents a pound. Some quali- 
ties may cost 7 cents, some may cost 9, and some may cost 11. If they 
galvanize the best sheet-iron it would cost 15 cents; but they never do. 
They can galvanize common sheet-iron which will not cost over 1 o1 
2cents. What the Senator from Delaware now seeks is to have a com- 
pensation tothe man who galvanizes it or galvanizes any character of it. 
This is provided for in the section I have just read: 

That on all of the kinds of iron or steel, or articles or manufactures of iron or 
steel hereinbefore in this act enumerated, except fence-wire when galvanized 
or coated with any metal or alloy or mixture of metal, by any process whatso- 
ever, notincluding paints, there Ibe A gre (excepting on whatare known com- 

tagger-tin 


mercially as tin-plates, terne- vaus „and hereinbefore provided 
for) one-fourth cent per pound in addition to the rates provided in this act. 


Or $5.60 a ton added to the duties imposed on them if they are gal- 
vanized or coated in any way. That we have given them already. It 
may not be enough for some character of galvanizing. Suppose it 
costs a dollar a ton to galvanize; you take twenty rods weighing one 
hundred pounds each; you cleanse them by putting them through an 
acid and you galvanize them. The Senator wants a cent or a cent and 
a half a pound for that; say acent, or $22.40a ton. Twenty-two dollars 
and forty cents would pay a man’s wages fora month or very nearly at 
the ordinary rate they pay for such work, and I suppose a man will 
galvanize a ton of iron in a day. Recolleet you have already a tax on 
the iron itself, so that you can not compete with the English sheet-iron 
unless a heavy tax is peio of $33.60 or $26.80 per ton. You have al- 
ready taxed that on the iron. It is made more valuable by another 
process, and I do not want the man in Germany or England to compete 
with us after it has cost us some dollars a ton to do so and put the 
highest rate on it. There are many coatings covered by this amend- 
ment where the whole work can be done for less than $11.20 a ton, 
less than half a cent a pound, and muchof it can be done on the cheaper 
kinds at a quarter of a cent a pound. 

The Senator said certainly you ought to have some additional duty. 
What ought it to be? If it costs you half a dollar a ton to put the metal 
through the galvanizing or coating process, we will allow you as against 
the foreign competitor, over and above the price of the iron, one-fourth 
of a cent a pound. What do you allow that for? To equalize the la- 
bor that is employed in putting on that coating, one-fourth of a cent 
a pound or $5.60 a ton in the opinion of the Senate was sufficient to put 
the American laborer for coating any kind of sheet-iron on an equality 
with his foreign competitor. Why does it not doso? 

Mr. SLATER. May I ask the Senator a question? Does he speak 
of the rate of duty as now fixed in the bill on the kind of iron that is 
galvanized from No. 25 wire gauge? 

Mr. BECK. For No. 25 and less $33.60 a ton duty is imposed by this 
bill; if it is thinner than No. 25 and not thinner than No, 20 there is 
$26.80 a ton laid. If the American manufacturer desires to galvanize 
he has that amount of protection on the material to begin with. All 
the Senator from Delaware is asking in his amendment in addition to 
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that is a compensation for the process of galvanizing. Now how much 
more does it cost to galvanize? Recollect the language of the bill is: 

When galvanized or coated with any metal, or alloy, or mixture of metals, by 
any process whatsoever, not including paints. 

For galvanizing or coating any metal we allow the American manu- 
3 a ton. The amount of material used in the process is 
very slight of course; the material that sticks to the metal in the gal- 
vanizing process is very little. We say to him, We will give you 
$5.60 a ton advantage over the man who undertakes to galvanize this 
iron in any other part of the world,“ and the Senator asks us to give 
$22.40, which is nearly the price of a month’s labor of a laboring man 
to galvanize this already taxed iron, when I suppose he could galvan- 
ize a ton in a day. s 

Mr. SLATER. I understood the Senator from Delaware to state that 
upon the galvanized plate using less than No. 25 wire gauge the effect 
would be three-quarters of a cent a pound more upon it than if it were 
not galvanized at all. It is in effect to lay three-quarters of a cent. a 
pound upon the price of galvanized iron of that class. 

Mr. BECK. That is right, $16.80 a ton additional tax on the arti- 
cle when it is galvanized, and that $16.80 will be paid for the work done 
here and the material, whatever it may be. 

Questions were asked about ad valorems. Whenever you place any- 
thing on a specific basis it is impossible almost to answer what would 
be the properad valorem. We di carefully yesterday crucible- 
steel ingots. We provided that all valued at 5 cents and not above 9 
cents a pound should be taxed 2 cents a pound. Now, what does this 
mean? Steel worth 5 cents a pound 2 cents a pound. A ton of 
steel at 5 cents a pound would be worth $112. A ton of steel worth 
9 cents a pound, upon which the same rate is imposed, 2 cents a pound, 
would be worth $201.60; yet each pays the same amount of duty, 2 cents 
a pound. 

What would be 50 per cent. on steel worth 9 cents a pound would be 
about 100 per cent. on steel worth 5 cents. So there are some things 
that come in under this galvanizing process that come in receiving as high 
u compensation as if coated with a poorer inetal; and while a quarter of 
a cent might not be quite enough in the highest order of galvanizing 
with zine, it is more than enough for most of the galvanizing that is 
done with inferior materials. 

There must be inequalities. As I have shown, 2 cents a pound on 
all steel valued at not less than 5 and not more than 9 cents would be 
at 9 cents $201 a ton, at 5 cents $112, and as both pay the same rate 
one pays 50 per cent. and the other 100 per cent. 

For some of the galvanized iron one-quarter of a cent may not perhaps 
be enough. It may be, as I said the other day to the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, that perhaps half a cent a pound would come nearer justice 
than a quarter. That may be as to the best class; but in view of the 
cost of the best process of galvanizing with zinc or spelter the rate pro- 
posed by the Senator from Delaware must be regarded as altogether too 
high. 

Having received a tax already the amendment ought not to be placed 
where the Senator desires to place it, but the ‘‘one-fourth’’ ought to 
be changed, if it is to be changed at all, on line 799, where we provide 
for all galvanized and coated articles. That is the way I look at it. 

Mr. BAYARD. Let me suggest to the Senator from Kentucky the 
difficulty of dealing with an article of this kind is that it involves a 
knowledge of the process of manufacture that I have not got; but I may 
say that the article 8 known as galvanized sheet iron or steel 
is a different material entirely from ordinary articles covered with gal- 
vanic coating. 

My motion in this case has been made simply from a desire to see 
justice done; that is all. If this duty is considered unreasonable, the 
Senate can vote just as they please; it can be modified. Perhaps the 
objection of the Senator from Kentucky will be modified if on page 30, 
at line 625, and at the top, after the word pound,“ the amendment 
were made that Ca tax of 1 cent additional upon the foregoing descrip- 
tion of iron shall be added thereto.” 2 

The Senator has referred me to a page of the bill that has been the 
subject of the greatest amount of misunderstanding and of altercation 
over various matters involved in this metal schedule. The Senate 
has chosen the subject of fencing-wire as a matter by itself subject to 
a different view from any other article. I do not desire to see this 
proposition which I have made intermingled with thé question of other 
materials. I am perfectly willing, however, after the assignment of 
duties on ‘‘sheet-iron, common or black, thinner than one inch and 
one-half, and not thinner than No. 20 wire gauge, 1 cent per pound; 
thinner than No. 20 wire gauge, and not thinner than No. 25 wire 
gauge, one and two-tenths of 1 cent per pound; thinner than No. 25 
wire gauge and not thinner than No. 29 wire gauge, one and five-tenths 
of 1 cent per pound,“ to add the amendment that the additional amount 
of 1 cent per pound shall be added to those rates respectively for what 
is commercially known as galvanized sheet-iron or sheet-steel. If that 
will remove the objection of the Senator from Kentucky I will make 
that motion. 

Mr. BECK. My objection goes to the rate. 

Mr. BAYARD. I do not want an article of low cost subjected to 
the same specific duty as an article of high cost, where of course the 
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ad valorem is changed. That is done by applying the 1 cent increase 
for galvanizing iron plates. I shall take that shape and be glad to do 
so in accord with the suggestion of the Senator from Kentucky, whose 
views on this bill I have in the main shared. But I do not wish to 
leave the schedule open from which it may be inferred that this article 
has been unprovided for. If the Senator accepts the proposition, I 
shall be very willing to modify the amendment to meet that view and 
place it in that section where the rate shall be 1 cent additional on 
those grades of black sheet-iron. Ishould like his view on that subject. 

Mr. BECK. I care nothing about where it goes in. I think it comes 
fairly at the bottom of page 36, in the clause from line 792 to line 800, 
and is not at all embarassed by wire fence under the language: 


And provided further, That on all of the kinds of iron or steel, or articles or man- 
netures of iron or steel, hereinbefore in this act enumerated, except fence-wire 
when galvanized or coated with any metal or alloy, or mixture of metals, by any 
process whatsoever, not including paints, there shall be paid (excepting on what 
are known commercially as tin-p! te tes, and tagger-tin, and here- 
88 provided for) one-fourth cent per pound in addition to the rates provided 
nt act. 


I am opposed to increasing those rates, because I think we have given 
all that the difference in labor will warrant for the mere process of 
galvanizing. I do not think it needs the change of a word, except for 
the Senator to move to strike out ‘‘ one-fourth ” and insert ‘‘one cent.“ 

Mr. BAYARD. I shall not accept the proposition to put sheet-iron 
in the place suggested by the Senator, but I send to the desk the amend- 
ment in a different shape. I ask that the amendment Ihave just sent 
up be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will report the amend- 
ment as modified by the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD]. 

The PRINCIPAL LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 30, line 625, after 
the word pound,“ it is proposed to insert: 

And on all such iron and steel sheets or plates aforesaid, when galvanized or 


= with zine or spelter or an alloy of those metals, I cent per pound addi- 
tional. 


Mr. BAYARD. Lask leave to withdraw the amendment I first pro- 
posed and present this in its stead. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair treats it as a modification. 

Mr. BAYARD. The effect is, I think, to meet the objection of the 
honorable Senator from Kentucky; I mean to meet it as to the prin- 
ciple of justice that the application of a specific duty was unjust to 
make it the same without regard to the value of the article. The 
schedule which is now proposed to be inserted provides for a tax upon 
sheet-iron, common or black, according to its gauge, and I propose 
an addition of 1 cent per pound to each of those according to the gauge 
where the process of galvanizing has been gone through. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I do not wish to continue anything of 
a personal character which has arisen in this debate, but I think I 
ought not to leave it without putting on record some sentences uttered 
by the Senator from Delaware the other day, and printed a day or two 
after they were uttered, after being revised and reconsidered by their 
author. The Senator from Delaware on the 29th day of January, 1883, 
uttered this language: 


The Senator from Missouri speaks very naturally when he says that while he 
is for a revenue tariff | Simpson , yet when it comes to some especial interest near 
his home and amo is people he feels the duty incumbent upon him to insist 
upon a protective spirit in the law that he does not feel as applied to other 
tions of the country. That is a very natural feeling which does exist, and it is 
one of the chief causes of difficulty we now encounter in settling our system of 
tariff taxation. 

. + s * $ = * 

If the doctrine su ed by my friend from Missouri is to followed up, then 
the compliments of the Senator from Michigan will of course be passed around 
the Senate You tickle me, I tickle vou; “ * Yousustain my local industry and 
I will join hands with you to sustain yours.“ And so you will have this cordon 
of combined interests which will effectually prevent anything like the reforma- 
tion and reduction of taxes which is sought. k a 5 


The Senator calls on the Senator from Missouri and welcomes him into the 
ranks of protection because he says upon the subject of zinc and spelter and the 
like he wants to have an increase of duty over the present high rates, and now 
he says, Nou voted to put lumber on the free-list, but I will show a peculiarly 
Christian spirit by voting for your favorite article, and I will vote for every other 
in order that there shall be a firm combination that in the end will be able to re- 
sist all attempts at reform and reduction asked for.“ 

I saw thisspirit; I recognized it. I do not k of it disrespectfully; I look 
upon it as a natural exhibition of human feeling; but I do say it is as fatal as 
death to the principles of sound and just taxation. In a country like our own, 
with that spirit started and that rivalry for local interests among local repre- 
sentatives, there never can be and there never will be an agreement. 

= * * 


* * $ s 


Thusit will go on all around the circle, each man claiming and obtaining for 
his especial pet and local industry the highest grade of taxation, the article being 
but an ingredient in other manufactures and a needful one; and what will be 
the result? Each man will get his tax, and the manufacture at every stage of 
progress tein the additional tax, and at the end the consumer pays the 
whole as an dition tothe natural cost of the article. € 

I submit to the Senate if we are to embark upon the rule that each member of 
this body is to get for his immediate constituents all he can of the taxing power 
of the United if that is to be the rule, if it is to be the devil take the 
hindmost —of course then this tariff bill is to be a scramble for the spoils of 
legislation. 

I but quoted from the speech of the Senator from Delaware the senti- 
ment from which he turned so disdainfully when he heard it from my 


lips. 
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Mr. BAYARD: Well, Mr. President, I am very glad the Senator has 
quoted it. I heard it with a great deal of approval. Istand here now 
to reiterate it. Itis remarkably true. Those remarks have been thor- 
oughly vindicated by the course of this debate, and the very dangers 
which I apprehended have arisen. But how does the Senator seek to 
apply that to the present case? Does the Senator suppose that there is 
any constituent of mine concerned in the manufacture of galvanized 
iron? Is that his belief? May I ask the question? 

Mr. HOAR. I made an application to that side of the Chamber as a 
criticism upon their attitude on this bill of precisely what the Senator 
used making a personal application to two tors whom he alluded 
to not by name but by States. Then the Senator said that he should 
be pleased to occupy that ground alone. 

Mr. BAYARD. I asked the Senator a simple question. 

Mr. HOAR. What is the question? 

Mr. BAYARD. The question was whether he considered that I was 
moving this amendment for the interest of any man who was my con- 
stituent? 

Mr. HOAR. I wish to say that I suppose the person interested in 
this amendment chiefly is the Senator’s constituent. 

Mr. BAYARD. Will the Senator name him? 

Mr. HOAR. Ido not believe that that Senator is conscious of or 
would consciously be governed by any personal, improper, or local 
motive; I believe him to be a man of honor and honesty; but I think 
that Senator deceives himself, that he is of like passions as we are, and 
that the same motives of looking out for his constituents and disre- 
garding the interests of distant constituencies, which unconsciously to 
all of us affect our minds, and which he has dealt with so severely 
when speaking of others, operate upon his mind as much as upon others; 
no more and no less. 

Mr. BAYARD. Now, may I repeat my question to the Senator? 
Does he suppose in this case that there is any constituent of mine in- 
terested in this business ? 

Mr. HOAR. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BAYARD. Ifso, will he name him? 

Mr. HOAR. I do not know what his name is, but I understand 
perhaps I am misinformed—that the ownership of the interest which 
the Senator is protecting is in a gentleman residing in Delaware, who 
has three establishments, or is a large owner in three establishments, 
the actual manufacture which is now under discussion being in another 
city, but the ownership of that manufacture being in Wilmington, Del- 
aware. When, therefore, the Senator admitted, being a representative 
of the Finance Committee of the Senate, that justice required that my 
constituent should have a slight protection on wire, as he did the other 
day, and then voted otherwise, I thought I hada right to ask the Sen- 
ator, who was my offcer, as he is that of the Senate generally in rep- 
resenting us on the committee that framed this bill, on what principle 
he made that distinction, and asked him why he voted for this duty 
while he denied to my constituents a lower one. The Senator replied 
he could not see any principle in this bill, to which I added that I 
agreed with him; the only principle I could discover in the votes com- 
ing from his side of the Chamber being the principle which looked out 
for their own constituency as well by denying a duty on what they 
were to buy as by putting a duty on what they manufactured. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, this bill will pass through a series 
of very ineffectual issues if the consistency or inconsistency of the vote 
of a tor is to control the action of Senators against their own 
judgment and declared votes. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator will pardon me; the consistency of the 
Senate, not the consistency of the Senator. 

Mr. BAYARD. I would like, so far as I can, to come down to the 
real business of this case. My merits or demerits have nothing to do 
with the merits of the proposition. The secret or the open influences 
upon my vote, whatever they may be, are only those that affect me, 
but they surely ought not to affect the judgment of the Senate in cast- 
ing their votes. It is a matter not of the slightest consequence 
whether every one of those galvanizing establishments were located 
within the little State where I live or not. I can simply say that upon 
inquiry I have ascertained that there is not one there. 

So far as the residence of any one is concerned, I can say that Iknow 
of the residence of no one there. There may be a stockholder in that 
State interested somewhere in the process of galvanizing, but if there 
be he is unknown to me. I haye undertaken rather a good-natured 
thing in the matter, and it seems that there is almost a fatality about 
my attempting that sort of thing in life. Ihave presented the amend- 
menton behalf of men who do not live where I do, who are not my 
constituents, not one of whom has written to me or spoken to me on 
this subject, but men of a former acquaintance, who have laid before 
me facts which they believed to constitute an injustice tothe particular 
business in which they were engaged. And when I thought they had 
been treated unjustly by those who framed this tariff schedule I did 
not hesitate long to offer to present an amendment which should rectify 
that injustice. It begins and it ends there. 

And, sir, I may say further as to influences that every one of these 
amendments have come from men who, if their votes could have bee 
carried out, would never have sent me to the Senate. They have been 


men wholly and utterly opposed to my political views. My views 
would have perhaps happily have assigned me, so far as they are con- 
cerned, to following my private avocations elsewhere, for I could not 
have been a member of this Legislature if the votes and the wishes of 
all the men concerned in this business, whose interests I have been 
endeavoring to give place to, had been consulted. They are my political 
opponents, every one, wherever they reside. That makes nodifference to 
me. Iam not here to vote for party or partisans; Iam here to endeavor 
so far as I can to make just and equal laws, and where I can not have 
my own way I shall endeavor to get those that come as near to what I 
believe to be just and right as I can get, forall legislation must, after 
all, be based upon a compromise of personal views. 

But, Mr. President, I submit this arraignment of motives, of influ- 
ence, and the like is a poor business. I did announce, in the speech 
which the Senator has done me the favor to read, doctrines which I be- 
lieve to be absolutely true, and the sooner they are perceived by my 
countrymen the better for them, and the nearer we shall be to a just 
settlement of this question of disposing of the great sovereign powers of 
taxation. It is the difficulty of framing a general tax law by means of 
seventy-six representatives, the interests of whose different localities 
naturally affect their judgment and their action. That is the truth; 
and the effect of it is every day seen. Some Senators openly avow it; 
some Senators say it is right to come here to protect their individual 
interests by legislation, their class interests by legislation, their local 
interests by legislation. I answer, respectfully, I do not concur in that 
view. 

I do not believe it is the method by which a general public power of 
taxation ought to be exercised, and when I heard one of my political 
associates on this floor declare his adhesion to a local interest because 
it was local, I proceeded at once to state that Idid not concur with him 
and that I disowned such a doctrine; but the doctrine that I disowned, 
while it has been proper for some to hold, I regard as improper for me 
to hold, and my votes have been cast consciously simply in favor of 
the merits or demerits of any proposition before the Senate. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] undertook to set himself 
right by saying that all were equally at fault with himself, and had all 
yielded to the same little weakness of desiring to serve those who are 
near to them, whom they immediately represent. I did not answer 
him. The very matter that the Senator from Maryland referred to was 
conspicuously an error on his part. But Ido not care to press this 
matter further. 

The merit or the demerit of the propositions offered ought to control 
the action ofthe Senate. Whether there shall be censure or disapproval 
justly assignable to any Senator for any vote or for his conduct is an- 
other and a very different matter; whether he be open to the reproach 
for inconsistency is a totally different thing. It proves nothing when 
you prove it; it does not affect at all the merit of the proposition. 

Therefore it is that I hope the Senate will di even any delin- 
quencies of men or any errors of men and deal at least with this public 
question in a public spirit and a spirit of justice toward this class of 
our fellow-citizens. 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President, I am in favor of the Senator’s amend- 
ment, but I desire to suggest to him that it will be better to place it 
at the end of the Ph and put it in as a proviso, because ether- 
wise he will have to repeat all the again on line 625, ‘‘thin- 
ner than No. 29 wire gauge.“ Therefore, if he will make it as a pro- 
viso and put in the words not thinner than No. 29 wire gauge, it 
will effect his purpose. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I did not hear the suggestion of the Senator from 
Vermont. I should like to have it stated. 

Mr. BAYARD. I will at the suggestion of the Senater from Ver- 
mont make the amendment to come in on line 629 in the shape of a 
proviso, which I will ask the Secretary to read. 
ae ACTING SECRETARY. At the end of line 629 it is proposed to 

And provided further, That on all such iron and steel sheets or plates aforesaid, 
not thinner than No. 29 wire gauge, when galvanized or coated with zinc or spelter 
or any alloy of those metals, 1 cent per pound additional. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I think 1 cent a pound is not sufficient additional 
duty. I wish to say that my information is that there are six estab- 
lishments engaged in this industry in the city of Philadelphia and I 
suppose my information comes from the same gentleman whom the Sen- 
ator from Delaware has endeavored to oblige in proposing this amend- 
ment. For my own part I regret exceedingly the turn the discussion 
has taken with reference to his action in this behalf. 

I am informed that this class of sheet-iron when galvanized in this 
manner, between the gauges No. 10 and No. 16, costs 1} cents a pound 
for galvanizing; from No. 10 gauge to No. 28, 3} cents, and that the 
price of galvanized iron to-day in London is from £26 to £27, and of 
the ungalvanized only £8 10s., making a difference of some $85 a ton 
when galvanized as compared with the ungalvanized material. So it 
appears to me that 1 cent a pound is not a sufficient additional duty to 
cover the difference in the labor alone. I should be glad to have 1} at 
least agreed to, and I think 14 would not be too much. 

I move therefore to amend the amendment to make it 1} as first pro- 
posed by the Senator from Delaware. I may say also that there are es- 
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tablishments of this kind in other sections of the United States; there 
is one in the State of the Senator who attacked the Senator from Dela- 
ware in regard to this industry. There are some in Chicago, one or 
more in Cincinnati. It is an important industry and the work adds 
very greatly to the value of the product. 

Mr. MORRILL. I hope now that we can have a vote. If not we 
shall all need to be galvanized soon. [Laughter.] 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD]. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I desire to amend so as to make the rate 1} cents. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. MITCHELL] to the amendment 
of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD]. The amendment and 
the amendment to the amendment will be reported. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. After line 629 it is proposed to add the 
following additional proviso: 
20 80 nner than No. 255 ä „ ‘alee or 
spelter, or any alloy of those metals, 1 cent per pound additional. 

It is proposed to amend the amendment by inserting ‘‘and one- 
fourth;’’ so as to read: 

One cent and one-fourth per pound additional. 


The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment of the Senator trom Delaware. 

Mr. BECK. Iask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ANTHONY. This being an advanced manufacture I can well 
see why it is entitled to a larger protection, but utterly fail tosee why 
the Senator from Delaware does not put in wire as well as sheet-iron. 
The Senator shakes his head; but that is not an argument. The same 
principle applies to both, and I can not see on what ground one can be 
defended without including the other. 

Mr. BAYARD. Because one costs about one-third of the other. 


The PRESIDENT tempore. The Secretary will call the roll on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from Delaware. 
The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 


Mr. BUTLER (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON]; but as I am informed he 
would vote yea“ on this proposition, I will vote. I vote ‘‘yea.’’ 

Mr. MORGAN (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from New York [Mr. LAPHAM]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. GARLAND. Iam paired with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
EDMUNDS]. If he were here, I should vote ‘‘nay.’’ 

Mr. COCKRELL (after having voted in the negative). TheSenator 
from Illinois [Mr. LoGAn] has been called out of the Chamber for a 
few minutes, and desired me to pair with him. As he would vote 
“í yea,” I withdraw my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 34, nays 19; as follows: 


YEAS—34. 
Aldrich, Davis of W. Va., Hawley, Pugh, 
Anthony, Daw Jones of Nevada, Ransom, 
age Pay, Kellogg, eee 

yard, e, Max ulsbury, 

Blair, George, Milles of Cal., Tabor, 
Butler, Gorman, Miler of N, Y., Voorhees, 
Call, Groome, Mitchell, Windom. 
Camden, Hale, Morrill, 
Conger, Hampton, Platt, 

NAYS—19. 
Allison, Davis of III I ý Van Wyck, 

3 Grover, : eel Vest, * 
Brown, Harris, Jo re Walker, 
Cameron of Wis., Harrison, Jones of Florida, W 
Coke, Hoar, Vance, 
ABSENT—23. 
Cameron of Pa., Hill, MeMillan, Saunders, 
Cockrell, Jonas, McPherson, Sawyer, 
Edmunds, 5 ne, Sewell, 
Fair, Lapham, Mo: 5 g 
Ferry, S Pendleton, Slater. 
Garland, MeDill, Plumb, 
So the amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. KELLOGG. I desire to offer an amendment to the bill. I pro- 
pose to change only one word, but it is a very important word to the 
sugar producer. The Senate will remember that some days since my 
colleague [Mr. Jonas] called the attention of the Senate to a vote that 
he desired to have reconsidered. His motion was to reconsider the vote 
by which the Senate fixed the time when the act goes into effect as to 
Schedule E, the sugar schedule, and there was but one majority against 
it. I think there was a misapprehension on the part of one or two Sen- 
ators, perhaps more, on this side as to the nature of the motion. Sec- 
tion 8 provides: 

That in be to all articles mentioned in Schedule E of section 5 of this act, 
this act take effect on and after the lst day of April, A. D. 1883. 

As to all other provisions in the bill the act is to take effect on the 

ist day of July, 1883, I think it is unjust to single out the sugar 


schedule, and there is really no good reason for it, and to provide that 
this schedule shall go into effect two months sooner than any other 
schedule of the bill. I say to the Senate, as my colleague stated the 
other day, that from information received a large proportion of the 
crop, 40 per cent. at least, is still in the hands of the producers and 
growers of sugar in Louisiana, and it will be impossible for them to 
get the benefit that is given by this measure to all other persons con- 
cerned in the bill. I submit to the Senate that this is an unjust discrim- 
ination. 

We content ourselves, with asking that the Senate give us the same 
privilege only that is given as to other schedules in the bill, to extend 
the provision when the bill goes into effect sixty days until the 1st day 
of June. It seems to me that is not unreasonable. Therefore I move 
that section 8 be amended by striking out the word April” and in- 
serting ‘‘June,’’ so as to read, That in respect to all articles men- 
tioned in Schedule E of section 5 of this act (which is the sugar sched- 
ule), this act shall take effect on and after the Ist day of June, A. D. 
1883.” 

Mr. MORRILL. The Senator from Louisiana ought to see that if 
there is a large stock of sugar on hand in the handsof the producers he 
will force the producers to keep it until this act goes into effect; there 
will beactually no sale for it. Therefore itwas that in order thatbusi- 
ness might not be prostrated the bill was made to go into effect, so far 
as sugar and molasses are concerned, at as early a day as possible, and 
for the further reason that it would give an opportunity for the le 
of the country to obtain all the benefit that is provided for in the bill 
by a reduction of the rates of duty and cheapening the article of sugar. 
~ Mr. KELLOGG. Ofcourse I do not think it is necessary to answer 
that. The same argument could be made to apply with the same force 
to every other portion of the bill. It is clearly a discrimination against 
the persons most interested in this schedule. 

Mr. MORRILL. It would not benefit them any to change the time. 

Mr. JONAS. The other day I made a motion to reconsider the prop- 
osition of the committee which was adopted, with a view of offering an 
amendment to the schedule, that the schedule in relation to sugar 
should take effect on the 1st day of July; but I am satisfied with the 
amendment as offered by my colleague naming the Ist day of June. 
I think it very unjust that there should be any discrimination made 
between the sugar schedule and other schedules of this proposed tariff 
bill. The same reasons and arguments which are used by the honor- 
able Senator from Vermont would apply just as well to any other arti- 
cle in the tariff which the business men of the country might desire to 
import or contract for. There is no reason why the same principle he 
contends for should not apply as well to all importations of iron, wool, 
cotton, or any other variety upon the schedules. It is a particular in- 
justice to the planting interest of Louisiana who have now on hand and 
unsold a large portion of their crop, which of course will be affected by 
this proposed reduction if it is to take effect immediately. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is perfectly apparent that the schedule in re- 
gard to sugar is framed in the interest of the refiner and not of the 
producer. The object of making it take effect sooner than the law in 

to the other schedules on tariff taxation is perfectly apparent; 
the whole thing is for the benefit of the refiner and not for the benefit 
of the consumer at all. I shall vote for the amendment of the Senator 
from Louisiana. x 

Mr. MORRILL. I only want to say that it will be disastrous to the 
sugar-growers, to the holders of sugar, to the refiners, and to the im- 
porters not to have this act so far as sugar is concerned go into effect at 
once. 

Mr. FRYE. The only reason why it was put to the Ist of April 
was to enable the Department to get the machinery in order 
under the new bill to collect the duties. It ought to take effect the 
moment the bill Congress. To delay it will disturb not only 
the planters, but will disturb the whole business of the country con- 
nected with sugar. 

Mr. JONAS. I will ask what is the difference between the article 
of sugar and all other articles in the tariff? 

Mr. FRYE. It is entirely different. There is not another schedule 
here that has the slightest relation or resemblance to the business of 


sugar. 
Mr. JONAS. I should like to hear it explained. No explanation 
can be offered why there should be any difference or discrimination. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. KELLOGG] to strike out the Ist 
of April” and insert the Ist of June.” 
The question beng put, there were on a division—ayes 21, noes 17. 
7 banger ask 8 the yeas and nays. 
e yeas and nays were o and the Principal islative Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. i aie 
Mr. DAWES (when his name was called). I am paired on this ques- 
tion with the Senator from Oregon [Mr. SLATER]. 
Mr. GARLAND (when his name was called). I am paired 
cote from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS]. 
were here. 


with the 
I should vote yea“ if he 


Iam paired with the 


Mr. McDILL (when his name was called). 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. LAMAR]. 
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Mr. MILLER, of New York (when his name was called). Iam paired 
with the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GROOME]. 
Mr. MORGAN (when his name was called). On this question I am 
ired with the Senator from New York [Mr. LAPHAM]. If he were 
I should vote yea.“ 
Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARRISON]. If he were present, I should 


vote yen.“ 
The roll-call was concluded. 
Mr. BUTLER. Iam paired generally with the Senator from Penn- 


Sylvania [Mr. CAMERON], but his colleague [Mr. MITCHELL] informs 
me that he thinks he would vote yea’ on this question. I will there- 
fore vote. 


Mr. COCKRELL. I am paired with the Senator from Ilinois [Mr. 


LoGaN]. j 

The result was announced—yeas 34, nays 18; as follows: 

YEAS—H. 
Barrow, Farley, Jonas, Pugh, 
Beck, George, Jones of Florida, Ransom, 
Brown Gorman, Jones of Nevada, Saulsbury, 
Butler, Hampton, Kellogg, Sawyer, 
Call, Mahone, Vance, 
Camden Hawley, Maxey, Vest, 
Coke, Ingalls, Miller of Cal., Walker. 
Co * Jackson, Mitchell, 
Davis of W. Va., Johnston, Pendleton, 
i NAYS—18. 
Aldrich, Frye, Morrill, Tabor, 
Allison, Hale, Platt, Van Wyck, 
Anthony, Hill, Rollins, Windom. 
Blair, Hoar, Sewell, 
Davis of III. MeMillan, Sherman, 
ABSENT—24. 

Bayard, Fair, i Morgan, 
Cameron of Pa., Ferry, Lapham, Plumb, 
Cameron of Wis., Garland, h Saunders, 
Cockrell, Groome, MeDill, Slater, 
Dawes, Grover, McPherson, Voorhees, 
Edmunds, Harrison Miller of N. Y., Williams. 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DAWES. In line 881, after the word ‘‘shotgun,’’ I move to 
amend by inserting the words and pistols of all kinds.“ That makes 
pistols at the same rate as the existing law and keeps out the poor and 
miserable pistols that are manufactured in Germany. Otherwise they 
would come in under the preceding paragraph at 25 per cent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. DAWES]. 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I move to strike out from line 752 to 757, inclu- 
sive, in the following words: 

Steel wheels for railway purposes, whether wholly or partly finished, and iron 


or steel locomotive, car, and other railway or parts thereof, wholly or 
partly manufactured, 2 and one-fourth of 1 cent per pound. 


And to insert: 

Steel wheels and steel-tired wheels for railway 2 whether wholly or 
partly finished, and iron or steel locomotive, ear, or other railway tires or parts 
thereof, wholly or partly manufactured, 2and three-fourths of lcent per pound ; 
on iron or steel ingots, cogged ingots, blooms or blanks, for the same, without 
regard to the degree of manufacture, 2 cents per pound. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. ROLLINS. This is substantially the provision in the bill of the 
Tariff Commission, and also the amendment adopted in the bill under 
consideration by the House, if I may be allowed to refer to it. As I 
understand, it is carrying out the principle upon which the bill is 
founded, that is to say as the value of the product isinereased by labor 
the specific duty is increased upon the article. 

I have here a diagram that shows this article in the different stages 
of manufacture from an ingot to a tire. The first form in which it 
appears is that of an ingot which is first hammered. The hammering 

rocess is a very expensive one, much more than the rolling process. 
Tt requires great care and skill, and is very expensive. It is converted 
into a punched-bloom form afteracertainamountof hammering. Then 
the hammering process is continued and a beaked bloom is formed. All 
this is done by the process of hammering. From the beaked bloom 
the process of the manufacture of a tire is simply the rolling process, 
which is an inexpensive one. 

As to the difference between the ordinary bloom for general purposes 
and the bloom for steel ties I will state that the bloom for steel rails 
and ordinary purposes is in straight form, square in section, and easily 
handled. It is produced by one process of rolling by means of a bil- 
leting train largely automatic, and requiring but two men to operate it, 
producing fifty tons and upward per day, thus accomplishing the manu- 
facture at very slight cost. 

The operation of producing the tire-bloom is difficult and costly, re- 
quiring the hammering process.as stated, and when completed the ma- 
terial can not be used to advantage for any other purpose. 

The of rolling the beaked bloom is comparatively simple and 
inexpensive. Much the largest part of the cost of working the mate- 
rial is in the hammering processes. 
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If the beaked bloom should be imported into this country at a nomi- 
nal duty by its being considered as included under some other classi- 
fication, as, for instance, the classification of blooms for general purposes, 
in line 402 of the bill, tires might be rolled therefrom, and thus the 
manufacture in this country of tires in the first stages, in which is in- 
volved the greatest labor and most costly machinery, be stopped. 

The experience of persons engaged in this manufacture has been that 
with a law plain to their comprehension the rate of duty has been 
changed by the Secretary of the Treasury, working great uncertainty 
and injury to their industry. If the new law can be made so clear and 
explicit as to prevent such changes it will work great satisfaction to 
this manufacture. 

Mr. BECK. I only want the yeas and nays. 
cent. now, and it is nearly prohibitory. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I will not detain the Senate two minutes. I de- 
sire to say that there are two new workshops making these blooms in 
Pennsylvania. It is a new industry comparatively, and there is not 
ample protection to sustain it. The foreign blooms are brought in at 
a very low rate of duty, and havea very large amount of labor in them. 
It is but a small work, inexpensive, to make them into completed tires 
for cars, &c. I think the duty ought to be increased. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the amendment be reported, so that we can 
understand it. 

The amendment was read. 

Mr. BECK. That is over 100 per cent. increase now on the blooms. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The roll will be called on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. RoLLXNSI. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BUTLER (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON]. 

Mr. FRYE (when his name was called), I am paired with the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. JACKSON], who is temporarily absent. 

Mr. GARLAND (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS]. I would vote ‘‘nay.”’ 

Mr. MORGAN (when his name was called). Iam alee with the 
Senator from New York [Mr. LAPHAM]. : 

The result was announced—yeas 16, nays 31; as follows: 


The duty is 60 per 


YEAS—16, 
Blair, Hale, MeMillan, Plamb, 
Cameron of Wis., Hawley, Mahone, Rollins, 
Conger, Hoar, Mitchell, Sawyer, 
Dawes, Jones of Nevada, Platt, Sewell. 
NAYS—31. 
Aldrich, Coke, Harris, Pugh, 
Allison, Davis of III., Ingalls, m, 
W. Davis of W. Va, Jo n, Saulsbury, 
Bayard, Farley, Jonas, Vance, 
Beck, George. McPherson, Vest, 
Brown, Gorman, Maxey, Walker, 
k Groome, Miller of Cal., Windom. 
Camden, Hampton Pendleton, 
ABSENT—29. 
Anthony, Garland, Lapham, Slater, 
Butler, Grover, n, r, 
Cameron of Pa Harrison, MecDill, Van Wyck, 
Cockrell, Till, Miller of N. V., Voorhees, 
Edmunds, Jackson, Morgan, Villiams. 
ma 2 of Florida, Boril 
erry, ellogg, unders, 
Frye, Lamar, Sherman, 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BROWN. I gave notice last evening of a number of amend- 
ments that I desired to propose to the bill, and I would be glad now to 
have that opportunity. I am aware that I can only offer an amend- 
ment to one paragraph at a time, and that others might be entitled to 
the floor in the mean time. As I do not desire to discuss these amend- 
ments, I think it would take less time if I should be permitted to turn 
from one to the other and have a vote on them successively. 

Mr. INGALLS. Why not offer them all at once? 

Mr. HALE. Will not the Senator wait to have one or two amend- 
ments in the nature of corrections acted upon? 

Mr. BROWN. I propose to offer amendments changing the text of 
the bill so as to increase the tariff on certain articles of luxury that I 
mentioned last evening. 

Mr. HALE. My suggestion to the Senator is, as he has a number of 
amendments and he wishes to have them all acted on at once, one after 
the other, whether he is not willing to wait to allow two or three other 
amendments to be offered by Senators in the way of corrections? 

Mr. MORRILL. I suggest to the Senator from Georgia that he offer 
all the amendments at once, and then let the Secretary distribute them 
at the proper places if they should be adopted. 

Mr. BROWN. I have no objection to that course. 

Mr. MORRILL. It will save time. 

Mr. BROWN. It will probably save time. 
I find this paragraph: 


Woolen cloths, woolen shawls, and all manufactures of wool of every descrip- 
tion, made wholly or in part of wool, not specially enumerated or provided for 
in this act, val at not exceeding 80 cents per pound, 35 cents per pound and 
35 per: cent. ad valorem ; valued at above do cents per pound, 35 cents per pound, 
and in addition thereto 40 per cent. ad valorem. 


Commencing at line 1452 


1883. 
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I move to amend the latter clause only. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I raise the point of order on that. 

Mr. BROWN. Then I will add “flannel blankets,” and then move 
to amend the latter portion of the paragraph, intending to embrace that 
class of woolen goods that are worth more than 80 cents per pound. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator wishes to amend what 
line? 

Mr. BROWN. My amendment really commences in line 1457, cov- 
ering the following language: 

Valued at above 80 cents per pound, 35 cents per pound, and in addition 
thereto 40 per cent. ad valorem. 


It is objected that that is part of the amendment that has already 
been inserted by the Senate, and therefore the point of order is raised. 
I move, in order to avoid the point of order, to add in the next para- 
graph, the next words after what I have read, ‘‘flannel blankets,” 
though really the object I have I state very frankly is to increase the 
rate proposed on that class of woolen goods that are worth more than 
80 cents per pound, which embraces broadcloth and the finer class of 
woolen goods that are used usually only by the wealthy. I proposeto 
strike out ‘35 cents per pound ” and to insert 40 cents per pound.“ 
and to strike out 40 per cent. ad valorem’’ and to insert 45 per 
cent. ad valorem.’’ 

Mr. COCKRELL. I withdraw the point of order so far as I am con- 
cerned. 

Mr. BROWN. Then if a point of order is not made I drop ‘‘ flannel 
blankets” from the proposition. 

Mr. MORRILL. As I notice the Senator has his amendments all 
written out, why not allow the Secretary to read them, and then they 
will all be understood. 

Mr. BROWN. This amendment needed a little explanation, because 
it is only one clause of the paragraph that I desire to have the amend- 
ment applied to, and that is the class of goods that are worth more than 
£0 cents a pound. 

Mr. FRYE. That is required to be voted upon separately from the 
other amendments. 

Mr. BROWN. I think it would be better probably. It was pro- 
posed that I read them all. I think we should get along faster, though, 
to dispose of them as we go along. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Georgia. [Putting the question.] The noes seem 


to have it. 

Mr. BROWN. I think the noes have it. [Laughter.] 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The noes have it, and the amend- 
ment is rejected. 

Mr. BROWN. The next is in line 1542, applying to carpets, Aubus- 
son, Axminster, &c. I find by reference to the present tariff schedule 
that they are taxed 50 per cent. ad valorem. The tariff here p 
is 45 cents per square yard, and in addition thereto 30 per cent. ad 
valorem, which is a very considerable reduction on this class of carpets 
that is used only by those well able to pay for them. I move to make 
that as it was originally, 50 per cent. ad valorem, striking out 35 
cents per square yard and in addition thereto 30 per cent. ad valorem °? 
and inserting in lien of it 50 per cent. ad valorem ’’ on the whole. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Brown]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BROWN. I have several other amendments on the finer classes 
of carpets. I do not propose any amendment to increase the burdens 
on the plainer classes that are used by the multitude, but only on the 
finer classes that are used by the class of persons I have already re- 
ferred to. As the amendment just offered is voted down, however, I 
will not move the proposition as applicable to the other finer classes, 
because I suppose it would share the same fate. My next amendment 
is in the paragraph beginning in line 1591, which reads: 

All goods, wares, and merchandise, not specially enumerated or provided for 


in this act, made of silk, or of which silk is the component material of chief value, 
50 per cent. ad valorem. 


There is a heavy reduction on silk as compared with the present tariff 
upon that article. I move instead of 50 per cent. ad valorem’? to 
make it 70 percent. ad valorem,” and to add and upon cocoons, raw 
and reeled silk, 20 per cent. ad valorem;’’ raising the raw material 20 
per cent. ad valorem and the manufactured material or fabric to the 
same extent, from 50 per cent. to 70 per cent. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. That is then practically placing a duty of 20 
per cent. on raw silk, as I understand it. 

Mr. BROWN. That is practically the effect of it, so as to encourage 
the culture of raw silk in this country. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Then you do not touch any of the entire silk 
list which would also be effected by that ent? 

Mr. BROWN. I understand this includes the whole schedule almost. 
There are some silk sewing th various matters of thread. There 
is very little of it under the schedule, but really the commercial arti- 
cles, and almost the entire bulk of silk goods, as I understand, come 
within the of the paragraph that I have read. 


Mr. MCPHERSON. I hope the amendment will not be agreed to. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Thequestion will be first on increas- 
ing the duty on silk from 50 per cent. to 70 per cent. ad valorem. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
amendment, 

Mr. BROWN. The other amendment is 20 per cent. ad valorem upon 
silk cocoons, raw silk, and reeled silk. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the 8 8 Georgia [Mr. Brown]. : 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BROWN. In line 1795 I find— 

Jewelry of all kinds, 25 per cent. ad valorem. 


I move to strike out ‘‘25” and to insert 30,” so as to make the tate 
per cent. on jewelry 30 per cent. ad valorem. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Georgia Mr. Browy]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BROWN. In line 1278 I find this paragraph: 

Cotton laces, embroideries, insertings, trimmings, lace window-curtains, and 
cotton velvet, 45 per cent. ad valorem. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate has stricken out ‘5”’ 
after ‘‘40;” so that it stands in the bill at 40 per cent. 

Mr.” BROWN. Then I stand corrected. Forty per cent., then, is 
adopted. As the finer classes of laces, embroideries, insertings, and 
window curtains are used by a class of persons who are well able to pay 
the tariff without complaint, I think there ought to be a little increase 
there. I therefore move to make that 50 per cent. ad valorem instead 
of 40 per cent. ad valorem, and on that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BROWN. At the suggestion of Senators on my right, who think 
it would be more likely to meet approbation, I will, with the consent of 
5 withdraw the amendment at 50 and insert 45“ in place 
of 40.“ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That has been stricken out. 
not be in order, 

Mr. BROWN. My proposition is now 45,“ in place of 40.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It was 45“ in the text, and 5“ 
was stricken out by the vote of the Senate. 

Mr. BROWN. I move to insert ‘‘5.’’ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That would be going over the whole 
of it again and could not be in order. 

Mr. BROWN. Then I move to make the rate 46 per cent. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida, I desire to know if this amendment of the 
Senator from Georgia isn to bring money into the Treasury or 
whether it is simply and solely for protection? Ihave understood that 
the condition of the publie revenue is such that it does not need any 
increase of taxation beyond what has been recommended by the com- 
mittee. I do not understand the Senator to say that an increase of the 
tax on these articles is necessary in order to secure for the Government 
any additional money beyond what it now receives from the income es- 
tablished by law. If it were, Imight be disposed to vote for the amend- 
ment; but if it is simply for protection without regard to revenue, Iam 
against it. 

Mr. BROWN. I will state very frankly to the Senator from Florida 
that I have no motive that has anything to do with protectionin it. I 
am for revenue entirely in this matter. These fine articles of laces and 
insertings and fine window curtains are a class of goods that the wealthy 
of this country will have, no matter what the price is, and you will 
not import asingle yard more during the year by putting these at 40 than 
you would at 45 or 50 per cent. ad valorem. Therefore we should get 
more revenue; and my object is tolet that class pay more revenue, and 
whatever we add to that class we can take from other classes of goods 
that are articles of necessity and are used by the whole mass of our 
people, and by the poorer classes. 

Mr. McPHERSON. The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECK] says 
the duty is now prohibitory. 

Mr. BECK. No, I do not say that. 

Mr. BROWN. The Senator from Kentucky would not state that, I 
am sure. This item paid last year into the Treasury a revenue of 
$2,854,798.98. Over two and a half millions of revenue were realized 
from that class of goods last year. Therefore the duty is not prohibi- 
tory, and you can notby carrying it to any reasonable amount make it 
prohibitory, because the class of people who use the goods would have 
them anyhow, and would swell the revenue another half a million upon 
those goods, and to that extent relieve the necessaries of life that are 
used by another class. I think it is just and fair that it should be 
done. 

Mr. RANSOM. I understood the Senator from Georgia to say last 
night that his purpose was to put the tax on luxuries and to take it off 
all necessaries as far as he could by the amendments he would propose. 

Mr. BROWN. That is exactly my purpose. y- 

Mr. ALLISON. This is a luxury that is used in every household in 
the land. The Senator proposes to increase this per cent. beyond what 
it is now in the bill. It is now 35 per cent. ad valorem and we have 
increased it to 40 per cent., and I think we had better let it rest there. 


The question recurs on the other 


It will 
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Mr. BECK. What is the amendment of the Senator from Georgia? 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. To increase the rate to 46 per cent. 

Mr. BECK. Would it be in order to amend that by striking out 
46 and inserting 357 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Ves, sir. 

Mr. BECK. I make that motion. 

Mr. VOORHEES. May I inquire of the Senator from Kentucky why 
he moves that amendment? 

Mr. BECK. It is not an article of luxury; there is not a human be- 
ing in the land who does not use cotton goods such as the people of the 
country use in every household. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Let the amendment be read again. 

The amendment was read. 

Mr. BECK. That embraces allthe ordinary goods the very poorest 
people desire to el and ble wear and use in their houses. We 
said we w uce the cotton schedule. What have we 
done ? Instead 88 1 35 per cent. ad valorem, which has been the duty 
for twenty years on all that class of goods, by the influence of cotton 
manufacturers, who instead of submitting to a reduction like all the 
balance have come here demanding more protection than they have 
now, they succeeded in having it made 40 per cent., and now the Sen- 
ator from Georgia seeks to make it 46 instead of 40. I made an argu- 
ment upon that before. The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. McPHER- 
SON] intimated that I said the present duty was prohibitory. This is 
what I said: 

When I addressed the Senate on this U before I called attention to the 


fact that there were large increases instead of professed reductions, but I was un- 
able to state them with accuracy and unable . ex 5 ea aly wherein they were 


made, Ifound that every other gentleman was in the same eee 1 
have taken pains since we were last in session to — over it to it carefully 
and make the calculations for myself, and on these three ite: tems tak g the state- 
ment of the Treasury Department which I had before me, I the value of the 


rts of stockings, coy drawers, &c., in the first on was $7,312,743; 
paragraph, ‘cotton cords, braids,” Ko., 33; of the third, 
erles, &c., $1 552,305.20 ; ora otal in y value of $27,957,855. 53 


im 
of the second paragra 


42 of $83 


le item 2 1.27. 

Ko., of 8 as I said, 
then importation was sio . 33, the duty collected at 35 per cent, is $ 533,042" 
At the proposed rate bed — cent., as proposed in the bill, on the same 1 — 5 
tation—and that is —.— chairman bases his calculation upon—@, 
would be collected, or an increase on that item of $504,086, 

On the third item or paragruph “ cotton laces,” &c., the im 
were $10,552,305.20; the mor collected at 35 per cent. was 
cent., as no pro} © bill, the amount collected 
value would be „748,887, or an increase of $1 055,231 — 


And now the Senator from Georgia seeks to put it up higher than 
that— 

Thus there is a total increase proposed on these three items of $2,290,581, and 
all the reduction that is cla laimed in the other classes of goods in this schedule— 
= a the; f only embrace the class of goods between $31,285,306 and Bre 

amount claimed is that the reduction on yarns as proposed by 
the eripias and ithe classification in my Men rang makes no real reduction, but giving 
them the benefit of the official figures it is $123,768, while the reduction on the 
cotton clo! which the South is now . — lizing as against New England, 
is $967,273. o total reduction of $967,273 en from the ogee of increase 
above stated leaves an absolute increase on this schedule of $1,323,308 as — . —— 
a reduction stated by the chairman of $3,681,000. I have thus furnished the da 
upon which my statements may be refuted if they are not true. 


That is the condition of the cotton schedule; and now, after making 
an increase of nearly a million and a half instead of a reduction of 
$3,681,000, as they proposed, the Senator from Georgia, not content 
with what has been done, seeks to tax all the people of this country 
still more. We struck down this duty from 45 per cent. to 40 per cent. 
because it was so perfectly apparent that this was an extravagant and 
= excessive rate of protective duty and an imposition of a tax upon 

human being in the land that the Senate of the United States 
d not submit to that imposition. 

wot ought to be 35 per cent. instead of 40 per cent., but I will with- 
draw my motion to amend the amendment. I will not sive it be- 
cause it mig ht be said that it might bring up the whole e eee 
The idea of saying that those things are luxuries merel use some- 
body manufacturing these goods wants to have that 8 more bonus 
and to make the people who use them pay that much more to go into 
his pockets is absurd. That is the whole proposition. 

Have not the people of this country a right to put up decent window 
curtains and to have their little cotton laces and their other things if 
they want them without putting all the money into the pockets of the 
few men who manufacture them? Is it to be an argument that the 
people of this country shall not have anything at a fair price because 
it is called a luxury? It is a luxury to have your sherry wine worth 
$4 a gallon at a duty of 40 cents a gallon. That is only 10 per cent. 
It is a luxury to have your diamonds that are only taxed 10 per cent. ; 
it is a luxury to have many thi that are taxed alow rate; but to 
say that a few manufacturers who have been getting rich and making 
dividends (I have the report of the dividends of their mills before me 
but I do not care to take time to read it) should have even more pro- 
tection is wrong. Now, the Senator from Georgia seeks to put it up 
even higher than ee Das demanded, and to raise the ery that 
somebody is getting something that is called a luxury and getting it a 


rtations in 3 
„603,300. At 45 
upon imports of t i 


little cheaper and the manufacturer is not getting that much more out 
of it. That is all there is in this proposition. 

Mr. BROWN. As the Senator from Kentucky and the Senator from 
Towa are both distinguished members of the Finance Committee and 
have looked into this question very carefully, possibly I may have 
taken a little too broad a view of it, and I may have included toomuch 
in my motion. In other words, it may include certain classes of articles 
that are used by the mass of our people generally. I therefore, with 
the consent of the Senate, withdraw the amendment I first proposed, 
and move to add the following words to the end of the paragraph: 

On all cotton laces worth over $2 a yard, 50 per cent. ad valorem. 
So that the whole paragraph will read: 
Cotton laces, embroideries, insertings, lace window curtains, and cotton velvet, 

r cent, ad valorem; on all cotton laces worth over $2 a yard, 60 per cent, ad 

orem, 
The laces at $2 a yard do not come within the reach of everybody. 
Mr. BECK. I do not know who is to get the benefit of this money. 
Forty per cent. ad valorem on an article is enough if it is worth $100 a 
That is $40 for the privilege of buying it 
Mr. BROWN. I had not left the floor. 


40 


Mr. BECK. I thought the Senator sat down. I beg pardon; I 
thought he resumed his seat. 

Mr. BROWN. No, I did not; but it always affords me pleasure to 
hear the Senator from Kentucky. 


Mr. BECK. I do not ask it. 

Mr. BROWN. Iam not looking at the question of protection here 
at all. Iam trying to place a larger part of the burden of supporting 
this Government upon a class of people who are well able to pay for lux- 
uries and who are willing to pay for them. To that extent, then, I 
would take that much of the burden of supporting the Government off 
the millions who are not as able to pay it as the thes classes I have re- 
ferred to here. In other words, I would lower the rates upon articles 
of prime necessity, and I would increase the rates upon absolute arti- 
cles of luxury. 

Task for the yeas and nays on my amendment as I have now shaped it. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I understand that a rate of duty of about 40 to 
45 per cent, will raise sufficient revenue to support the Government. 

Mr. MORRILL. I may say to the Senator from Georgia that there 
are no cotton laces that are worth the price he mentions. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I thought while I had observed articles of com- 
mon necessity taxed 1114 per cent. perhaps I may have been misled as 
to the value of these articles by the term used, and I think that laces 
perhaps may stand a duty of 45 or 50 per cent., but in that I may be 

en, because I am not very well versed in the quality of these laces. 
I wish to say to the Senator from Kentucky, as I admire his care upon 
this subject and his zeal, I would be glad to see it displayed in some 
instances where a high-tariff rate is placed on such an article of com- 
mon necessity of food as rice for poor people. When that question, rice 
bearing a tax of 111} per cent., comes up I do not see that it elicits quite 
as much of zealous opposition as the matter now under consideration. 

Mr. BECK. Will the Senator allow me just one word there ? 

Mr. VOORHEES. Yes. 

Mr. BECK. I desired to put rice on the free-list in committee, and 
would vote for it now. I think it ought to be on the free-list. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I take the Senator’s statement exactly as he makes 
it. Yet I did not hear any noise on the subject from him the other even- 


ing. 
Mr. BECK. I was paired and could not vote, but in committee and 
out of committee I have insisted that the duty on rice is altogether too 


Ir. VOORHEES. I have too much respect for the Senator from 
Kentucky to make any issue upon it, but even when he has been paired 
and could not vote I have seen him sometimes talk on the floor. He 
may be right about this matter, but I thought when the question of 
laces came up that they could bear a better rate of duty than some other 
articles. I will say to the Senator further that I thought this after- 
noon that bottles could bear a higher rate. I may be wrong about that. 
I have thought that several other things could bear a higher rate, as 
3 The Senator from Georgia made a motion that jewelry should 

ve a higher rate of duty. These things seem to me to be luxuries, 
or rather not prime necessities, and they could stand a higher tax than 
some other articles. 

There is but one article, I believe, of prime necessity that has been 
before this body on the question whether it should have a tax or not. 
That is salt. We have heard a good deal of talk about sugar. Sugar 
is not aprime necessity. It issomewhatakin to a necessity of life, but 
in fact it is not. Salt is as much a necessity of life as water. Civili- 
zation can not exist without salt. Itis the curative principle of meats, 
the preservative article that enters into everything connected with civ- 
ilized life. I understand the Indians on the frontier can in their mis- 
erable way live without salt. But I assert that civilization can not 
8 eee salt. It is a prime necessity. I voted to put salt on the 

ist. 

I have been here somewhat a silent member of this long moot court 
that we have had, for this is not the bill that we are to vote on finally; 
but in all votes that I have given I have tried to better the bill before 
us and to raise the duty upon the articles that the rich and the well- 
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to-do in the world use, and to make them lighter and lighter as far as 
possible upon those articles which the poor and the necessitous have to 
resort to. That has been my rule, and that is the reason why I inter- 
posed somewhat on the question of laces. The term “‘laces’’ caught 
my ear. It may be that the people of Kentucky all wear laces; it may 
be that the people in other parts of the country, the poorer class, wear 


laces. 

Mr. BROWN. I willsay to the Senator from Indiana that the amend- 
ment only applies to laces that are worth $2 a yard or more. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Iam very much obliged to the Senator from Geor- 
gia for that information. In my country where I was raised the poorer 
class, those in moderate circumstances, did not wear laces worth $2 a 
yard. It may be different over in the blue-grass region of Kentucky, 
but it was not so in the region of the Wabash. I was raised upon a farm; 
i was raised with laboring people, and they were able to get a good, 
stout article of cotton or linen wear; and as to the men or women, 
pioneers in the primitive times that related to my boyhood, wearing laces, 
nothing of the kind was known. I have no doubt the Senator from 
Kentucky has had a different experience and that he has lived among 
people who wear laces worth $2 a yard and above that, and consequently 
he wants to make the article cheap for them to buy. It has not been 
so with me. 

Consequently I somewhat ee with the Senator from Georgia. 
It seems to me that his head is level, and that is not the first time, if 
he will pardon me for saying without any intention of flattery, that I 
have thought the same thing. I have thought his head has been level 
in adjusting the measure of taxation which one article could bear in re- 
lation to another. Iam very glad that he called my attention to the 
fact that the laces that he Sa are worth $2 a yard. Otherwise 
I should have been borne down by the impetuosity and the superior 
knowledge of the Senator from Kentucky, for it seemed to me when he 
closed his talk here that the laces we are ing about were things that 
everybody wore. The Senator from Georgia [Mr. BARROW], my ac- 
complished and delightful friend—and I am sorry he is not to be with 
us through all time—told me that the colored women down in his coun- 
try wear these laces and I ought not tointerferewith them. Itold him 
I did not propose to interfere with the colored women in the right to 
wear these laces or any other laces that they could afford. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky and the Senator from Georgia have been conveying 
to my mind that this is a cheap and inferior article of goods that poor 
people, white and black both, could afford to wear, and do wear in point 
of fact. The other Senator from Georgia [Mr. BROWN] now informs 
me that they are intended as an article for rich people. 

Mr. BECK. The Senator will allow me tointerrupt him again. When 
I sat down the Senator from Georgia had made no such amendment as 
he has now advised the Senator from Indiana of. After I sat down he 
modified it to apply to an impossible article that does not exist, as the 
Senator from Vermont told him. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Thisis aquestion between the Senator from Geor- 
gia and the Senator from Kentucky. Ionly know that the Senator from 
Georgia informed me of the amendment of which I am speaking. 

Mr. BECK. But he did not offer that until after I sat down. 

Mr. BROWN. The Senator from Kentuckyis correct; not untilafter 
he sat down at the end of his first speech. When he had made his first 
speech I then modified the amendment. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I have no desire to talk at all and I would not 
have said a word, for I was just going to leave the Chamber, but the term 
“laces”? fell on my ear and I e En it was a pretty good place to see 
whether we were going to tax the luxuries of life, such as laces, jew- 
elry, and the like, not so much as rice that poor people, white and black, 
use 5 22185 or anything of that kind, but to increase the rate now fixed 
in the bill. - 

Mr. BARROW. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. VOORHEES. Go on; I am through. 

Mr. BARROW. Mr. President, what I said to my friend from In- 
diana, towhich he refers, was this: The class of cotton goods that is de- 
nominated ‘‘laces’’ in this item of the bill is one that is in very common 
and general use among the poorer classes. For example, the colored 
women in my State always wear these cotton-lace collars when they are 
dressed in their best, and it is an article which they never think they 
are dressed unless they do have on. This article of cotton lace is in 
common use among every class of people who are not able to wear the 
finer kinds. The amendment of my colleague, therefore, at first was 
objectionable, but since he has modified it so as to make it apply to a 
higher grade of laces it meets my concurrence and I shall vote for it. 

Mr. MORRILL. I desire to ask whether we can not have unani- 
mous consent that at half past 7 o’clock to-night amendments may be 
offered but that debate shall be closed? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont asks unan- 
imous consent that debate shall be closed on this bill at half past 7. 
Amendments can be offered after that time. 

Mr. RANSOM and others. No objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is no objection from any source. 

Mr. MORRILL. Now, I want to say one word. 

Mr. HOAR. Before we pass from that, if you please, I united in the 
consent, but I wish to say that it seems to me every Senator who pro- 
poses an amendment to the bill should make it known as early as pos- 


sible before the time for closing debate arrives, and give notice of it in 
advance so that we may not be surprised by important amendments. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Chair hear unanimous con- 
sent given to the p ition ? 

Mr. HOAR. It has been given already. I waited until the Chair 
had announced it before I rose. 


Mr. BLAIR. I have been waiting for ten days to offer an amend- 
ment, and whenever I get the opportunity, as I have waited for every- 
body else, I wish perhaps five minutes to explain it. 

Mr. MORRILL. The Senator will get an opportunity before the 
hour of half past 7 arrives. 

Mr. BLAIR. Very well. 

Mr. MORRILL. I wish to say to the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Brown] that he is evidently not a merchant and acquainted with the 
goods he has mentioned. There are no cotton laces that are worth 25 
cents a yard. 

Mr. BROWN. What are the fine laces made of? 

Mr. MORRILL, They are made of linen or of silk. 

Mr. BROWN. Is there no cotton in them? 

Mr. MORRILL. No, sir. 

Mr. BROWN. I am very sorry, though I am not a merchant, that a 
Senator of the age of the Senator from Vermont should make the state- 
ment that there are no cotton laces worth more than 25 cents a yard. 

The PRESIDENT pro The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from si ips [Mr. Brown] to add to the paragraph, 
on all cotton laces worth over $2 per 50 per cent. ad valorem,’ 
on eee the yeas and nays have been e 9 

e Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to e roll. 

Mr. MORGAN (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from New York [Mr. LAPHAM]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I voted forgetting that Iam paired with the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. GrooME]. I withdraw my vote, and will state that if he were 
here I would vote yea.“ 

Mr. GEORGE. Iam paired with the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
CAMERON]. 

Mr. DAWES. I wish to state that the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
KELLOGG] and the Senator from Oregon [Mr. SLATER] are paired. 

The result was announced*-yeas 19, nays 26; as follows: 


YEAS—19. 
Aldrich, Davis of III.. Hoar, Ransom, 
Anthony, Dawes, Jackson, Rollins, 
Barrow, Frye, Jones of Nevada, Tabor, 
Blair, Mitchell, Voomhees. 
Brown. Hawley, Platt, 

NAYS—26, 
Allison, Farley, McMillan, Sa 7 
Bayard, Hampton, McPherson, Sewell, 
Call,” Morrill, Vest,” 
Call, Harrison, M K V. 
Camden, Johnston, Pendleton, Win 
Conger, onas, Plumb, 
Davis of W. Va., Jones of Florida, Pugh, 

ABSENT—31. 
Butler, Garland, Lamar, 
Cameron of Pa., rge, Lapham, T. ‘ 
Cameron of Wis., Gorman, Put, Sherman, 
Cockrell, Groome, M 8 
Coke, Grover, Mahone Van Wyck, 
Edmunds, ill, Miller of Cal., Walker, 
Fair, Ingalis, Miller of N. Y., Wil 
Ferry, Kellogg, Morgan, 

So the amendment was rejected. 


Mr. JONES, of Nevada. Mr. President. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Brown] still has the floor for the purpose of offering several additional 


amendments. 
Mr. BROWN. As there was a question raised as to whether there 
are any cotton laces worth $2 a yard, I now offer this amendment: 


On all laces worth over$ a yard, 50 per cent. ad valorem. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator-from Georgia Fr. Brown] to insert after line 1280 the 
words he has indicated. 

The amendment was rejected. 


Mr. BROWN. My next amendment isin line 1795 to strike out 255 
and insert 40;“ so as to read: 
Jewelry, of all kinds, 40 per cent ad valorem. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Came 3 

Mr. BROWN. If the laboring masses of this country have to pay 
30 per cent. or 40 per cent. on everything they use that is dutiable, it 
seems to me that it is no hardship upon the classes of our people who 
use jeweley that they should pay 40 per cent. ad valorem upon their 
jewelry. I call for the yeas and nays on agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. MORRILL. The same objection applies to this that applies to 
a high rate of duty on precious stones or diamonds. The fact is that if 
a high duty were placed upon them a large proportion would be smug- 
gled, and we should get no duties. 
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Mr. JONES, of Florida. I am not going to take up the time of the 


Mr. BROWN. In the same line, as it was stated a while ago that 


Senate, but for one I wish to say that I object to the classification of | jewelry is an article of common wear by our people generally, I want 


the Senator from Georgia. I say to him that the people of ordinary 
income, those who might be classified as poor when compared with 
Vanderbilt and Gould and that kind of people, use jewelry. There is 
not a household, however humble, in the land where you will not find 
a piece of jewelry. It may not be a necessary, but the idea of classing 
it as an article used entirely by the rich, and for that reason is to be 
taxed in the extraordinary way proposed, is something that is novel 
tome. It may bea luxury, and therefore it may be taxed as 

the people of ordinary incomes because it is a luxury; but let this 
thing be put upon its true ground; do not let it be put upon the ground 
that jewelry is used alone by the rich. It is used by the people in mid- 
dle circumstances and by everybody. The proposition is to tax it be- 
cause it is a Iuxury and is an article used by the rich. 

Mr. BECK. I desire to say one word only in that regard. I was in 
the House of Representatives once when we imposed a duty of 100 per 
cent. on diamonds, and we got$1,000 revenue. Wechanged it and made 
it 10 per cent., and received $1, 000, 000 revenue. The whole question 
is, which is the safest rate for revenue? 

Mr. HOAR. I have only one word to say, and that is that the present 
duty in the bill is as high as the Government can collect without search- 
ing the person of every passenger of either sex who comes into one of our 
Atlantic ports from abroad. Jewelry can be put in the vest etofa 
man or put anywhere about the person, and if you have a high duty 1 
makes it worth while ſor persons to attempt to smuggle the goods, an 
you have got not only the liability to smuggling but you compe ith oe 
Government in self-defense to resort to methods of dee which 
are utterly repugnant to propriety or decency. I hope the Senator from 
Georgia will not press his amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. BROWN]. 

Mr. BROWN. I desire the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered, only three Senators rising to 
second the call. 

Mr. BROWN. On some of these propositions probably Senators had 
rather not go on the record; still I prefer to have a record. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will put the question again 
on ordering the yeas and nays. (Counting. J Only five second the call. 
The yeas and nays are not ordered. 

Mr. FRYE. If the Senator desires the yeas and nays, as I understand 
the courtesy of the Senate they will give them; they are never refused. 

Mr. BROWN. I have never seen such a request refused. 

Several other Senators having risen— 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A suflicient number are up now to 
order the yeas and nays. 
The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 


Mr. MITCHELL (when his name was called). 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. JOHNSTON]. 

Mr. MORGAN (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from New York [Mr. LAPHAM]. 

Mr. SLATER (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. KELLoGG]. If he were here, I should 
vote ‘‘nay.’’ 

The roll-call was concluded. : 

Mr. GEORGE. I am paired with the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
CAMERON]. If he were present, I should vote ‘‘yea.”’ 

Mr. HARRISON. Iam for a little time with the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Thinking the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. GAR- 
LAND] would vote in the affirmative if here, I vote in the affirmative, 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Iam paired with the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. GROOME]. 

Mr. PUGH. I desire to announce my pair with the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. MCMILLAN]. 

The result was announced—yeas 11, nays 30; as follows: 


Tam paired with the 


YEAS—11. 
Barrow, Coke, Hampton, Vance, 
Blair, Edmunds, Maxey, Voorhees. 
Brown, Frye, Ransom, 

NAYS—30. 
Aldrich Davis of III., Jackson, Plumb, 
Allison, Davis of W. Va., Jonas, Rollins, 
Anthony, Farley, Jones of Florida, Sawyer, 
Bayard, Hale, Jones of Nevada, Sewell, 
Beck, Harris, McPherson, Tabor, 
Call, Hawley, Miller of Cal., Windom. 
Camden, Hill, Morrill, 
Conger, Hoar, Platt, 

ABSENT—35. 
Butler, Gorman L n, Saulsbury, 
Cameron of Pa., Groome, Mobili, ndara, 
Cameron of Wis., Grover, illan, Sherman, 
Cockrell, n, Mahon Slater, 
Dawes, Ingalls, Miller oN. v., Fan Wyck, 
ale, 5 1 es Rae 
erry, e. ' T, 
Garland, 8 Per eton, Wiliams, 
George, Lapham, Pugh, 
So the amendment was rejected. 


to amend by adding at the end of line 1796: 
On gold watches, 40 per cent, 
So as to read: 
Jewelry of all kinds, 25 per cent. ad valorem— 
As it now stands in the text; and then add: 
On gold watches, 40 per cent. 


Mr. LOGAN. What is it now? 

Mr. BROWN. Gold watches are not specially Ly sear I want 
to put them higher. Everybody does not wear a gold watch. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Georgia. 

The question being put, a ee division was called for; and the ayes were 


Mr. LOGAN. I should like to have the yeas and nays on that. I 
think we manufacture about as many gold watches in Ilinois as they 
do in any part of the country, and I do not think our State has been 


treated very nicely in this bill anyhow. I ask for the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
Mr. ALDRICH. The amendment, if to be made, ought not to come in 


here. It ought to come in in the clause from line 1898 to line 1901, 
where watches are provided for. 

Mr. LOGAN. What rate is provided there? 

Mr. ALDRICH. ‘Twenty-five per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. BROWN. I have no choice as to the place so that we reach the 
substance. In what line does the Senator suggest that the amendment 
should come in? 

Mr. LOGAN. I do not think the place is important. 

Mr. BROWN. No, it is not important. 

Mr. MORRILL. I desire to say that 25 per cent. duty upon watches 
is all the duty that can be collected; it is as much as has ever been im- 
posed upon them. So far as the manufacturers are concerned I have 
never heard the slightest complaint as to the rate. They ask for 25 per 
cent., and there has been no petition from Waltham or Elgin or any 
quarter to have any different rate made 

Mr. VOORHEES. Would the Senator from Vermont be kind enough 
to answer a question of mine, as I have not asked a question since the 
debate commenced? Why can not a higher duty be collected on 
watches? 

Mr. MORRILL. For the reason that there are very few gold watches. 
now imported. They can make better watches at Elgin and Waltham 
than can be made abroad, and they are better time-keepers. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I think that is true. 

Mr. MORRILL. And the few that could be brought in woad be 
smuggled. 

Mr. LOGAN. One of the reasons why I am in favor of this duty is 
because we do manufacture the best watches that are now made, and I 
do not care if the duty excludes every watch manufactured elsewhere in 
the world from coming into the United States. It is no answer to say 
they will be smuggled. You can say that about anything. That was 
said about jewelry a moment ago, and I think myself jewelry ought to 
have been putat a higher rate of duty. You may say it about anything. 
I notice that in everything that is manufactured of a different character 
there is a very high rate of duty, as on machinery and things of that 
kind. I do not see why watches are not entitled to a high rate of duty 
as well as anything else. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. The Senator from Georgia averred a While 
ago that his object in pressing these amendments was not protection, 
but to secure revenue for the Government, and that he was for lower- 
ing the taxes on the necessaries of life. His proposition to put salt on 
the free-list, as it has turned out, was defeated, and I may say without 
any parliamentary impropriety, by the votes of his friends who are 
now seeking to put these articles up. Salt having been continued as a 
dutiable article, and therefore placed beyond the hope of reduction, 
where is the necessity now of pressing for more revenue out of these 
commodities? He has found out that he can not reduce the tax on the 
great article of salt. I voted with him on that. There is no record 
to show how the vote stood. And now without any necessity for reve- 
nue this increased rate is pressed when it is known that under no pos- 
sible phase of circumstances can we get this tariff down tothe standard 
that is necessary in order to comply with the suggestions of the Execu- 
tive. The amount reduced is about $20,000,000, when it ought to be 
reduced $40,000,000, because the Government does not need the money; 
and in the face of this the honorable Senator is pressing ſor an increase 
of duty upon watches and common jewelry and little things that he 
classifies as luxuries but which to the great middle classes of American 
society enter into the walks of ordinary life. 

Mr. LOGAN. The middle classes? 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I mean so far as wealth is concerned. Now, 
Mr. President, the idea that nobody but a rich man wears a gold watch 
or wears a little jewelry ora little decorative lace orthings of that kind 
is not presenting the case properly. The American people are ambi- 
tious to imitate even their wealthy neighbors, and after you have 
reached the revenue standard and you are getting all the money that is 
necessary to support your Government, according to the showing of the 
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Treasury Department and the leader of the Finance Committee, is it 
wise and proper to press for an increase of duties to get additional rev- 
enue when it is admitted on all hands that that revenue is not required? 


That is the state of the case here. The ent of the honorable 
Senator is that this is for revenue and not for protection. If it is for 
protection, of course I can readily see it; but revenue is not needed; 
nobody pretends that it is needed. So far as the single commodity of 
salt is concerned, the vote of the Senate, against my view and the hon- 
orable Senator’s, has decided that that shall remain where it is. 

Mr. BROWN. The Senate will allow me aword. Possibly we may 
have better luck in attempting to reduce some other of the necessaries 
of life so that we may raise more revenue on these luxuries. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. EDMUNDS (when his name was called). Iam with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. GARLAND]; but thinking that he would 
vote in the affirmative, I vote yea.” 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. MITCHELL (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. JoHNston]. Otherwise I would vote 

ea. 

Mr. MORGAN (when his name was called). 
Senator from New York [Mr. LAPHAM]. 

Mr. WALKER (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. HILL]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. ROLLINS. The Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY] is 
paired with the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. SAUNDERS]. The pairis 
for the evening. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I am paired with the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. GROOME]. 


Mr. HILL. I am paired with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
WALKER]. 

The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 15; as follows: 

YEAS—27. 

Barrow, Davis of III., Hawley, Ransom, 
Beck, Dawes, Jackson, Rollins, 
Blair, Edmunds, Jones of Nevada, Slater, 
Brown, Farley, 1 Tabor, 
Cameron of Wis., 88 XI. Vest. 

ke, Hale, Miller of Cal., Voorhees. 
Conger, Hampton, Plumb, 8 

NAYS—15. 
Allison, Harris, Maxey, Sewell, 
Anthony, I 4 Mo: s Vance, 
8 Jo Pendleton, Windom. 
Call, Jones of Florida, Platt, 
ABSENT—34 

Aldrich, George, 8 Sa „ 
Butler, Gorman, Lapham, Saunders, 
Camden, Groome, McDill, Sawyer, 
Cameron of Pa., Grover, M 3 erman, 
Cockrell, arrison, Mahone an Wyck, 
Davis of W. Va., Hill. Miller of N. Y. ' y r, 
Fair, Hoar, Mitchell, Williams. 
Ferry, Johnston, Morgan, 
Garland, Kellogg, Pugh, 

So the amendment was agreed to. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will suggest that there is 
an incongruity. On page 81 it is provided in the clause beginning in 
line 1898: 

Watches, watch-cases, watch-movements, = of watches, and watch mate- 
rials, not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 25 per cent. ad valo- 
rem. 


The amendment just adopted is to the clause beginning in line 1795; 
so as to make it read: 

Jewelry of all kinds, 25 per cent. ad valorem ; on gold watches, 40 per cent. 

The amendment ought to be transposed to the beginning of line 1898; 
so as to read: 

ER iatera ba oe previded Sr tn Gils eal We fae seek ek tener 

Mr. BROWN. I want it put wherever it will make sense. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be transposed as the Chair has 
indicated, if there be no objection. The Chair hears none. 

; Mr. BROWN. On page 51, lines 1156, 1157, and 1158 read as fol- 
OWS: 
than one GONE e ene PLG Spr dani e eme 

I move to strike out 6“ and insert 7, so as to make the duty $7 
on each dozen bottles. I do not think I could carry it at 8. 

Mr. MORRILL. Will the Senator from Georgia allow me to have 
what appears to be a typographical error on page 91 corrected? Line 
2130 reads: 

Bells, broken, and bell-metal broken and fit only to be remanufactured. 

Then in line 2132 is repeated: 

Bells, old, and bell-metal. 

I want to strike out line 2132. 


The PRESIDENT pro temporc. If there be no objection that correc- 


I am paired with the | Barro 


tion will be made. The Chair hears none and line 2132 is stricken out. 
Now the question is on the amendment of the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN. The amendment is in line 1158, on page 51, to strike 
out ‘6’? and insert 7.“ 

Mr. BECK called for the yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. PUGH ogee Mr. MorGAN’s name was called). My colleague 
[Mr. MorGAn] is paired with the Senator from New York [Mr. LAP- 
HAM 


Mr. WALKER (when his name was called). I am paired with the 

Senator from Colorado [Mr. HILL]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. McDILL. I am authorized to vote to make a quorum. 
ea. 

Several Senators entered the Chamber and voted. 

The result was announced—yeas 31, nays 20; as follows: 


I vote 
66 


YEAS—31. 
Allison, Dawes, Jackson, Pugh, 

W, Edmunds, Jones of Nevada, N 
Blair, Frye, 6 Rollins, 
Brown, Garland. MeDill, Sawyer, 
Cameron of Wis., George, M lan, Vance, 

ke, Hale, Maxey, Voor! 
gongen, Hoar, latt, Windom. 
Davis of III., Ingalls, Plumb, 

NAYS—20. 
Aldrich, Davis of W. Va., Hawley, Morrill, 
Ba 8 Farley, Jonas. Pendleton, 
Beck, Gorman, Jones of Florida, Sewell, 
Call, — McPherson, Tabor, 
Camden, I Miller of Cal., Vest. 
ABSENT—25, 

Anthony, Grover, Mahone, Slater, 
Butler, n, Miller of N. Y., Van Wyck, 
Cameron of Pa., Hill, Mitchell, Walker, 
Cockrell, Johnston, Morgan, Wil 
Fair, Kellogg, Saulsbury, 
Ferry, Lamar, Saunders, 
Groome, Lapham, Sherman, 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I should like to have the clause as to watches read 
as amended. 


The Acting Secretary read as follows: 


Gold watches, 40 cent, ad valorem; watches, watch-cases, watch-move- 
menm pert of and watch materials, not specially enumerated or pro- 
vided for in this act, 25 per cent. ad valorem, 


Mr. BROWN. I thought the right place was at the end of the jew- 
elry clause; but as it was suggested that it should be put elsewhere I 
consented. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Asitisnow, silver watches would be unenumerated, 
and they would come in as silver manufactures; and watch-cases would 
come in at 25 per cent. and watch-movements at 25 per cent., while 
gold watches pay 40 per cent. The clause needs entire remodeling if 
the amendment is going to be retained. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment has been adopted. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I only want to call the Senator’s attention to the 
effect of his own amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be transposed to the end of 
the jewelry clause where it was first adopted, if there is no objection. 

Mr. MORRILL. If the Senator will place it in the same language 
after the clause about watch-movements, instead of in front, it will do. 
well enough. ; 

Mr. BROWN. As the amendment in reference to the larger bottles of 
champagne was carried it is necessary to make a change in the smaller 
ones to correspond. In the provision beginning in line 1158, contain- 
ing not more than one pint each, and more than one-half pint, $3 per 
dozen bottles, I move to strike out 3“ and insert ‘‘$3.50,’’ so as to- 
make it correspond with the other. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to that being done? 
The Chair hears none, and the amendment will be made. 

Mr. BROWN. Then in the provision in lines 1160 and 1161: 

Containing one-half pint each, or less, $1.50 per dozen bottles. 

There I would say $1.75. 


In bottles containing more than one gat each, in addition to $6 per dozen 
bottles, at the rate of $2 per gallon on the quantity in excess of one quart per 


bottle. 

I would strike out “$2” and insert 82.25.“ That I believe makes 
it all correspond. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendments: 
just stated. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I appeal to the Senator from Georgia to allow my 
colleague to offer his amendment. 

Mr. BROWN. I shall be through ina moment. I have only one 
more amendment to offer. My only remaining amendment is in the: 
next line, line 1165. The language now is: 

Still wines in casks, 40 cents per gallon. 
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I move to strike out 40,” and insert 50.“ 
The amendment was to. 
Mr. JONES, of Nevada. I offer an amendment to strike out, in line 


342, 3 and insert 5, and at the end of the line to insert: 
Pure boracic acid, 5 cents per pound. 
Commercial boracic acid, 4 cents per pound. 


Borate of lime, 3 cents per pound. 
Crude borax, 3 cents per pound, 


About thirteen years ago the first great discoveries of borax were made 


in the United States. These discoveries were located in the great plains | Cockrell 


of Southern Nevadaand California. Immediately thereafter enterprising 
companies commenced the exportation and development of these de- 
posits. They were farremoved from rtation facilities, and other- 
wise they were with difficulty approached. Prior to this time borax and 
its equivalents were imported from Europe, principally from Tuscany, 
and some from Asiatic Turkey. The price ranged at from 25 to 30 cents 
pound. In 1873 great works for refining this article were estab- 
ished and the price of the article fell from 25 or 30 cents to about 14 
cents, at which it now ranges. 

The duty on refined borax under the present law is 10 cents per pound. 

numbers of people are engaged in this industry and it was thought 
by the Finance Committee, as I think, that a reduction of 70 per cent. 
was entirely too aren This provides for a reduction of 50 per cent. 
in the duty and also that its equivalents, commercially and chemically, 
shall bear a proportionate rate of duty which the additions I have made 
represent. I hope the Senate will accede to the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem, The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. JoNES]. s 

Mr. BECK. Ishould like to ask something about that. Is not borax 
on the free: list now? 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. Refined borax is taxed 10 cents a pound. 

Mr. BECK. The proposition now is to increase it from 3 cents to 5. 
I call for the yeas and nays on it. 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. I say for the information of the Senator 
from Kentucky that the rate under the present law is 10 cents per pound. 
It is pro in this bill to reduce the tax 70 per cent. e thought 
a reduction of the tax 50 per cent. was a sufficient reduction; and per- 


haps it will severely strain this industry. It is a greater reduction than 
has been made, I think, on any article in this bill. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The yeas and nays are called for. 


The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. WILLIAMS]. ; 

Mr. MITCHELL (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. JonNsrox J. If he were present, I should 
vote yea.“ 

Mr. MORGAN (when his name was called). 
Senator from New York [Mr. LAPHAM]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. LOGAN (after having voted in the affirmative). I voted with- 
out remembering that I was paired with the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Ransom]. I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. VEST. My colleague [Mr. CocKRELL] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. LOGAN]. 

Mr. FRYE (after having voted in the affirmative). I withdraw my 
vote. I am paired with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. HAMP- 


TON]. 

a MILLER, of New York. Iam pai with the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. GROOME]. If he were here, I should vote“ yea.“ 

Mr. MAXEY (after having votedin the negative). I overlooked that 
on this particular vote I was paired with the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Farr]. I therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. GORMAN (after having voted in the affirmative). I withdraw 
my vote. I am paired with the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. HAW- 
LEY 


J. 

Mr. LOGAN. I am rather unfairly paired, from what I understand. 
I seem to be paired with two Senators, I transfer my pair with the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Ransom] to the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. MCMILLAN], so that I stand paired with the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. CocKRELL]. 

Mr. McMILLAN (after having voted in the affirmative). I with- 
ane 011 vote, being paired with the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 

ANSOM]. 

Mr. SLATER. Iam paired with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
KELLOGG], but understanding that he would vote yea“ on this ques- 
tion, I vote ‘‘yea.”’ 

The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 13; as follows: 


I am paired with the 


YEAS—27, 

Aldrich, Dawes, Miller of Cal., Sherman 
Anthony, Farley, Morrill, ter, 
Blair, Hale, Platt, Tabor, 
Brown, Hill, Plumb, Voorhees, 
‘Cameron of Wis., Ingalls, Rollins, Walker, 
he, dae Jonas, Sawyer, Windom 
Davis of III., Jones of Nevada, Sewell, 


NAYS—13, 
Barrow, Davis of W. Va., Jackson, Vest. 
Donk = Garia x pones of Florida, 
Coke, Harris,” Vans, 

ABSENT—%6, 
Allison, Frye, Kellogg, Miller of N. V., 
Bayard, Gorman, Lamar, Mitchell, 
Butler, Groome, Lapham, Mo 1 
Camden, Grover, ra Pendleton, 
Cameron of Pa., Hampton, MeDill, Ransom, 

A — aeg McMillan, Saulsbury, 
Edmunds, Hawley, McPherson, Saunders, 
Fair, Hoar, Mahone, Van Wyck, 
Ferry, Johnston, Maxey, 

So the amendment was to. 


Mr. BLAIR. I offer the following amendment to come in after sec- 
tion 7 of the bill, on page 108, and before section 8: 


however, be retained for the use of the United States by the collectors payi. ; 
such drawbacks, res ively. The Secretary of the Treasury shall make pao 3 
regulations, by requiring bonds, conditioned to save the revenue harmless from 
frauds or ons of the law, or othe: , as he may deem necessary; and sec- 
tion 3019 of the General Statutes is hereby amended accordingly. 

Mr. President, this amendment has no relation whatever to American 
products to be disposed of in the American market. It bears only on 
the matter of raw material imported from foreign countries and manu- 
factured into new commodities on our own soil and then exported to be 
sold in foreign markets in competition with the productions of foreign 
manufacturers or foreign producers. The existing law, the section re- 
ferred to in this amendment, provides: 

There shall be allowed on all articles wholly manufactured of materials im- 
ported, on which duties have been paid, when exported, a drawback equal in 
amount to the duty paid on such materials, &. 

Making proper provision in the establishment of the drawback system 
so as that the Treasury may be protected and the business itself con- 
veniently transacted. This amendment proposes to apply the same prin- 
ciple toall foreign materials coming to this country which partially com- 
pose a manufactured article which afterward is sold in foreign markets 
in ae, eee with foreign material and foreign labor. There are ad- 
ditional sections in which this drawback principle is applied by name 
to various commodities manufactured in this country and afterward ex- 
ported, suchas ‘‘fire-arms, scales, balances, shovels, spades, axes, hatch- 
ets, hammers, plows, cultivators, mowing-machines, and reapers, manu- 
factured with stocks or handles made of wood grown in the United 
States,“ and several other articles where the value of the imported ma- 
terials combined with American materials is more than one-half the 


value of the manufactured uct. 
Then“ railroad iron partially or wholly worn may be imported into the 
United States without payment of duty,’’ which is substantially the 


same principle, when after being refashioned it is exported to be sold 
abroad, and the same principle is applied to several other articles of mer- 
chandise, and among the list is gunpowder, an essential ingredient of 
which is the spirits of niter, saltpeter. When that article is imported 
from abroad and manufactured with other substances into gunpowder 
and that gunpowder is exported, a drawback is allowed equivalent to the 
duty on the saltpeter less 10 percent., which pays cost of the busi- 
ness transaction of the Treasury. A drawback is allowed, I say, equiv- 
alent to the duty imposed upon the foreign material. The drawback 
system is already ingrafted in our system of customs duties. It must 
be perpetual so long as weexport any material which is partially manu- 
factured from araw material broughtfromabroad. Beingso logically in- 
grafted, it must and will remain, and the extension of the principle to 
all articles which we manufacture and afterward export, so far as the 
raw material is concerned, will be a simplification of the existing laws 
rather than an vation of their complexity. 

Now, to show how this operates on a single article which I am aware 
of, the article of scythes, let me state that the best scythes are made 
at least nine-tenths from foreign steel, and the duty is paid when the 
steel is brought into this country. The back is manufactured from an 
American iron or steel, which is much better for that purpose by reason 
of its ter inflexibility than the foreign article, but as a cutting ma- 
terial it is very much inferior, so that nearly all the scythes manufact- 
ured in this country, whether sold or exported again, are made at least 
in nine-tenths of their value from the foreign article, but as the law now 
stands if any portion of that scythe is made from American material, 
nine-tenths of it having paid duty, and afterward the American man- 
ufacturer undertakes to carry that article abroad and sell it in the foreign 
market, he sells it first with the disadvantage of the higher-paid labor 
of our own country, and then further with the disadvantage of the duty 
which he has paid upon nine-tenths of the material in thescythe; whereas 
the foreign manufacturer who has constructed the same article with the 
American material on which he has paid no duty whatever, if he needs 
it, is selling it in the same foreign market where we have to compete 
with him at the higher rates of labor I have mentioned and the addi- 
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tional disadvantage of no drawback, though the American manufacturer 
has paid duty on the material which enters into and comprises nine- 
tenths of the value of the scythe. 

There is a single establishment in my own State; and I speak of that 
only because it is illustrative of this great industry all over the coun- 
try. It now sells about three-fourths of its productions within our own 
country. Weexportalready one-fourth, as against these disadvantages. 
We hold the foreign market to a certain extent; but of course it is only 
with very great difficulty. We sell one-fourth from that single estab- 
lishment, which is a very large one, in Canada and in other parts of the 
world; but how do we do it? In order to export that article at all we 
are obliged wholly to exclude from its composition the American ma- 
terial, because if there is any part of the article exported made of 
American material, then under existing law we get no portion of the 
drawback, because the drawback law applies only to an article made 
wholly of foreign material and then sold abroad. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The hour has arrived at which de- 
bate was to cease by the order of the Senate. . 

Mr. ROLLINS. I trust my colleague will be allowed to conclude 
his remarks. 

Mr. BLAIR. I will not trespass on the Senate. I know how—— 

Mr. SHERMAN. If that is done, I want to be heard. I regard it 
as a revolutionary proceeding. b 

Mr. BLAIR. I have the floor, and if I am to reply to a remark that 
this is a revolutionary p ing, I simply say that a remark like that 
injected here would indicate that I am introducing something that 
would necessitate the calling out of the Army. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I am just informed that we can not debate this 
proposition. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, No. 
imous consent. 

Mr. MAXEY. I wish to say that we should like to answer that 
argument; but if debate stops we can not do it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. BLAIR]. 

Mr. BLAIR. I should like the yeas and nays on the amendment, 
as long as I had not sufficient opportunity to explain it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I should like to answer the Senator. 

Mr. BLAIR. Ishould like to have five minutes, and any one may 
occupy five minutes in reply. [ No!’ No!“ 

Several SENATORS. We understand it. 

Mr. MAXEY. We have no right to reply. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The yeas and nays have been called 
for. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. McMILLAN (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 

I am paired with the 


Debate ceases unless by unan- 


Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Ransom]. 

Mr. MORGAN (when his name was called). 
Senator from New York [Mr, LAPHAM]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CAMERON]. : 

Mr. GORMAN (after having voted in the negative). I withdraw my 
vote. The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY] is not present. 
Jam paired with him. = 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
GROOME] is paired with me. I also announce the pair of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. MITCHELL] and the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Jonxsrox ]. 


Mr. CAMDEN (after having voted in the affirmative). Iwas paired 
with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SEWELL], but I forgot it. I 
withdraw my vote. 

Ths result was announced—yeas 9, nays 30; as follows: 

YEAS—9, 
Blair, Hoar, Plumb, Sawyer, 
Conger, Platt, Rollins, Tabor. 
5 NAYS—30. 
Aldrich Cockrell, Hill, Pugh, 
Allison, ke, Jackson, Sherman, 
Anthony, Davis of III., Jonas, Vance, 
Bayard, vis of a., Jones of Florida, Vest, 
Beck, ley, A Walker, 
Brown, George, Maxey, Windom 
Call, 1 Miller of Cal., 
Cameron of Wis., À. Morrill, 
ABSENT—37. 
Barrow, Groome, 4 Saulsbury, 
Butler, Grover, McDill, Saunders, 
Camden, Hale. Me! š Sewell, 
Cameron of Pa., Harrison, McPherson, Slater, 
Dawes, Hawley, one, Van Wyck, 
Edmunds, Ingalls, Miller of N. V., Voorhees, 
Pa aa 5 a or, Williams, 
‘erry. ones of Nevada, o 
Garland, Kellogg, 9 
Gorman, mar, Ransom, 


So the amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. WINDOM. I offer thefollowingamendment: Onpage106strike 
out the proposed section 2516 and insert at the end of the bill: 

Nothing in this act shall in any way change or impair the force or effect of any 
treaty between the United States and any other government, or any law passed 
in pursuance of or for the execution of any such treaty, so long as such treaty 
shall re: in force, in respect of the subjects embraced in this act; but when- 
ever any such treaty, so far as the same respects said subjects, shall expire or be 
ewes terminated, the provisions of this act shall be in force in all respects 
in the same manner and to the same extent as if no such treaty had existed at 
the time of the passage hereof. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is too important an amendment to be adopted 
without discussion and without understanding it. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Is it adopted without discussion? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Debate is not in order, except by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. WINDOM. The amendment is very important. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I think the matter ought to be explained. 
It is a very important amendment. 

Mr. WINDOM. I should be very glad to explain it, and can do so 
in one minute, I think, if the Senate will allow. I tried to get the floor 
before half past 7. 

Mr. MORGAN. I move that the Senator from Minnesota, chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, have unanimous consent to 
speak for five minutes on his amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there unanimous consent for the 
Senator from Minnesota to have five minutes to explain this amendment? 

Mr. BECK. Let him have what time is necessary. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is moved that the Senator from 
Minnesota have whatever time is necessary to explain the amendment. 

Mr. SHERMAN. If everybody does not see it in the same light, some 
one ought to have an opportunity of replying. 

Mr. WINDOM. I will not attempt to argue it, and will not take 
more than one minute. I do not ask it of the Senate myself. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I rise to a point of order. I submit to the Chair 
that the understanding is not a rule of the Scnate, and that it depends 
upon every gentleman to judge for himself whether it is fit to make an 
explanation in violation, as it may appear, of the understanding. It 
has never been the practice of the Chair to have an order eas a 
rule to close debate. 

. Mr. WINDOM. I will not make any explanation if it is considered 
in violation of the understanding. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It was the understanding unani- 
mously, by everybody present, on the motion of the Senator from Ver- 
mont Fur. MORRILL], the colleague of the Senator who last spoke, that 
at half past 7 o’clock debate should cease entirely, and that all amend- 
ments either then pending or hereafter offered should be decided with- 
out debate. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Yes, sir; and my point of order is that the Chair 
can not rule a Senator out of order and prevent his speaking upon any 
such understanding as it has been hitherto understood in the Senate. 
If the Senate has made an order to-night, that is another thing. 

Mr. HOAR. I remember once happening to be in the chair in Vice- 
President Wheeler’s time when I held that such an understanding was 
an understanding binding upon the conscience or sense of propriety of 
individual Senators, but that it was not an understanding which could 
be enforced by the authority of the Chair. That is the universal rule, 
as I understand it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair supposes he can not en- 
force it, but he presumed everybody would yield to what the under- 
standing was. 

Mr. WINDOM. I am sure that everybody will agree with this 
amendment, but I will not explain it if the Senate think it would be 
a violation of the understanding to do so. I do not want to argue it. 

Mr. HALE. If the gate is once opened we shall be here until to- 
morrow night. 

Mr. S MAN. This is to perpetuate the Hawaiian treaty or some- 


thing of that kind. It is too important to act on—— 

Mr. WINDOM. It does not perpetuate anything. 

Sr RHES MAN. Imove that the Senator have an opportunity to 
explain it. 


Mr. WINDOM. I do not wish to do so unless by unanimous consent. 
I do not wish to violate any understanding. 

LOGAN. I ask for the reading of the amendment at the Clerk’s 
desk, so that we can understand it. 

Mr. BECK. Is there objection to the Senator from Minnesota ex- 
plaining it? A number of us would like to vote intelligently. I hope 
he may be allowed to do so. 

Mr. BAYARD. Let there be unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio says he wants 
an opportunity to answer. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Perhaps. I do not know that I shall. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate will decide for itself. If 
debate is once opened, that is the end of the understanding. 

Mr. WINDOM. Let the amendment be read again. 

The Acting Secretary read the amendment. 

Mr. WINDOM. I do not see how I can make it clearer. 
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Mr. LOGAN. It does not need any explanation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Wrxpom]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PLUMB. I move, on page 83, line 1932, to strike out ‘‘and 
horn strips;’’ so as to read: 

Horns and parts of horns, unmanufactured, and tips. 


When that is carried I shall move to insert horn instead of and“ 
in line 1933. 

Mr. HOAR. It raises the duty. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That is debate. 

Mr. PLATT. Let the Secretary read the amendment. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. In line 1932, after the word ** unmanu- 
factured,’’ it is moved to strike out and horn strips;’’ so as to read: 

Horns and parts of horns, unmanufactured, and tips. 


The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BAYARD. On page 58, line 1331, I move to strike out ‘‘sixty”’ 
and insert one hundred and fourteen.’’ 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is an important amendment, and it ought not 
to be adopted without debate. 

Mr. BAYARD. I have the reprint of the bill of the 14th of Febru- 
ary, and the amendment I offer is on line 1331. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator move to strike out 
in line 1331 the word sixty before inches?“ 

Mr. BAYARD. To strike out the word sixty“ before “inches” 
and insert one hundred and fourteen;’’ so as to make the clause read: 

Oil-cloths and oil-cloth foundations, or floor-cloth canvas, or burlaps, exceed- 
ing one hundred and fourteen inches in width, made of flax, jute, or hemp, or 
of which flax, jute, or hemp, or either of them shall be the component material 
of chief value, 40 per cent. ad valorem. 

If I were permitted I should like to refer to the preceding section 
to explain it. 

. ALDRICH, I should like very much to explain on the other 
side why it ought not to be adopted. 

771 PRESIDEN ENT pro tempore. Debate is out of order. 

Let us stand by the understanding, gentlemen. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD]. 

Mr. BAYARD called for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BUTLER (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from P lvania [Mr. CAMERON]. x 

Mr. MORGAN (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from New York [Mr. LAPHAM]. 

Mr. HARRISON (when Mr. WILLIAMS’ S name was called). I am 
paired with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. CAMDEN. Iam paired with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SEWELL]. 

Mr. BECK. Iam paired with the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE], 
who is necessarily absent. Ido not know how he would vote, and 
therefore I shall not vote. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. 
Maryland [Mr. GROOME]. 

Mr. BLAIR. Iam paired with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. BAR- 
Row]. If he were present, I should vote ‘‘nay.’ 

The result was announced—yeas 16, nays 30; as follows: 


I am paired with the Senator from 


YEAS—16, 
Bayard, Davis of W. Va., siemuton, Pendleton, 
Brown, Farley, Jonas, P 8 
Call. e, McPherson, Ransom, 
Coke, George, Maxey, Vance. 

NAYS—30. 
Aldrich, Garland, Jones of Nevada, Sawyer, 
Allison, Gorman, 1 n, herman 
Anthony, Harris, MeMillan, Tabor, 
Blair, Hawley, Miller of CaL, Vest, 
Cameron of Wis., Hill, Morrill, Walker, 
Conger, oar, Platt, Windom. 
Davis of III., Jackson, Plumb, 
Dawes, Jones of Florida, Rollins, 

ABSENT—30. 

Barrow, Ferry, Lamar, Saunders, 
Beck, Groome, Lapham, Sewell, 
Butler, Grover, Mobil. Slater, 
Camden, Hale, Mahone, Van Wyck, 
Cameron of Pa., Harrison, Miller of N. V., Voorhees, 
Cockrell, — Mitchell, Williams. 
Edmunds, Johnston, Morgan, 
Fair, Kellogg, Saulsbury, 


So the amendment was rejected. 
Mr. BAYARD. On page 44, line 993, I move to strike out 50“ 
and insert ‘‘65,’’ so as to read: 


All 3 above No. 15 and not above No, 16 Dutch standard, 2.65 cents per 
pound, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is an amendment to an amend- 
ment which has been adopted in the Senate. There is no text here to 


be changed; it is all an amendment; and therefore the motion is not 
inorder. The bill is still open to amendment. 

Mr. MORGAN. If any other Senator has an amendment for the 
purpose of improving the bill, I now call up the amendment I offered 
yesterday. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Has any Senator an amendment to 
the text of the bill? The amendment of the Senator from Alabama is 
to supersede the bill. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. To supersede the tariff amendment. 

Mr. GORMAN. I offer an eo to come in at the end of the 
fourth section of the original bill 


That from and after the passage o of this act every manufacturer of tobacco or 
snuff shall, in addition to all other requirements of law, print on each pack- 
age or securely affix by r him, a fabel on each package containing tobacco or snuff 
manufactured by ye er abel on which shall be printed the pong — ‘the 
manufactory, the State in which it is situated, and these w 

““Norice.—The pei — of this tobacco has complied with all 1 
ments of law. Every paraoa iscautioned under penalties of law not to use this 
package for tobacco again. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on this amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLAIR. I offer the following amendment to come in after sec- 
tion 7 of the bill on page 108: 

‘ ised section 3020 of the Revised Statutes is hereby amended so as to read as 
follows: 

“Sec, 3020. Where fire-arms, scales, balances, shovels, spades, axes, hatchets, 
hammers, plows, cultivators, * mowing-machines, and reapers, manufactured 
with stocks or handles made of wood grown in the United States, and scythes, 
are exported for benefit of drawback under the ene ion, such articles 
shall be entitled to such drawback in all cases when the imported material ex- 
ceeds one-half of the value of the material used.” 


eat is simply adding the article of scythes to the statutes as they now 


The PRESIDENT protempore. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. BLAIR]. 

Mr. HOAR. That has not been reported from the desk. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. 'Theamendment will be read from the 
desk. 

The Acting Secretary read the amendment. 

Mr. BLAIR. It simply adds scythes to all these other articles. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Debate is not in order. 

Mr. BLAIR called for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
pr ed to call the roll. 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. MORGAN (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from New York [Mr. LAPHAM]. 

The result was announcei—yeas 10, nays 34; as follows: 


YEAS—10, 
Blair. Frye, Platt, Tabor. 
Conger, Hale, Rollins, 
Dawes, Hoar, Sawyer, 

NAYS—Hi. 
Allison, Davis of W. Va., Jackson, Pendleton, 
Anthony, Farley, Jonas, Pugh, 
Beck, Garland, Jones of Florida, Ransom, 
Call, George, — — Sherman, 
Camden, Gorman, Me. illan, Vance, 
Cameron of Wis., Hampton, McPherson, Vest, 
Cockrell, Maxey, Walker. 
Coke, Hawley, Miller of Cal., 
Davis of III., Hill, Morrill, 

ABSENT—32. 
Aldrich, Ferry, Lamar, Saulsbury, 
Barrow, Groome, Lapham, Saunders, 
Bayard, Grover, MeDill, Sewell, 
Brown, Harrison, Mahone, Slater, 
Butler, Ingale Miller of N. Y., Van Wyck, 
Cameron of Pa., Jo Mitchell, Voorhees, 
Edmunds, Jones of Nevada, Morgan, Williams, 
Fair, Kellogg, Plumb, Windom, 

So the amendment was rejected. 


Mr. HALE. I ask unanimous consent, on page 80, in line 1881, to 
make a correction. In place of ‘‘$1.50 per ton”? I move to insert 20 
per cent. ad valorem.” When it was passed, on my motion, it was on 
the presumption that there was no duty laid upon it. I have since dis- 
covered that the present duty is 20 per cent. ad valorem. I ask that 
that be inserted instead of the rate named in the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be stated from 
the desk. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. On page, 80, line 1881, it is moved to 
strike out ‘$1.50 per ton” and insert 20 per cent. ad valorem;’’ so 
as to make the clause read: 

Stones, unmanufactured, or undressed, freestone, granite, sandstone, and all 
building or monumental stone, exce marble, not specially enumerated or pro- 
vided for in this act, $1 per ton, and upon stones as above, hewn, d: „or 
polished, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. HALE. That is the present law. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the — from Maine [Mr. HALE], no objection being made to 
receiving it 
The amendment was agreed to. 


1883. 
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Mr. ALDRICH. On line 1279, page 56, after the words window 
curtains,” I move to insert cotton damask; so as to read: 

Cotton laces, embroideries, insertings, trimmi lace window curtains, cot- 
ton damask, and cotton velvet, 40 per cent. ad valorem. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no further amendments 
to perfect the bill—— 

Mr. HOAR, I move an amendment on page 69, after line 1600, to 
insert: 

Books published within twenty years of the date of importation, 20 per cent. 
ad valorem, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar]. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Let it be read again. 

The Acting Secretary read the amendment. 

Mr. HOAR. I will modify it in this way: 

Books not wholly in any foreign language and published within twenty years 
of the date of importation, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. BECK. It is now 15 per cent., made so by the Senate. 

Mr. HOAR. It would be fifteen if it were not changed. The duty 
is now 25 cent. The bill has reduced it to 15 per cent. 

Mr. BECK. It has been made 15 per cent. by a vote of the Senate. 

Mr. RANSOM and others, No debate. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator from Kentucky puts a question and then 
objects to an answer on the ground that debate is excluded. 

Mr. BECK. I ask the President of the Senate i. 

Mr. HOAR. I call the Senator from Kentucky to order, as violating 
the understanding of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Debate on both sides is out of order, 

Mr. BECK. The Senator from Massachusetts—I will not say what 
I was about to say; I could repeat something said this morning by the 
Senator from Delaware. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will endeavor hereafter 
to see that no one violates the understanding in todebate. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment of the tor from Massa- 
Chusetts. 

Mr. HOAR. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Acting Secretary proceeded 
‘to call the roll. 

Mr. BUTLER (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON]. 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. McDILL (when his name was called). 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. LAMAR]. 

Mr. MORGAN (when his name was called). 
Senator from New York [Mr. LAPHAM]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. 
Maryland [Mr. GROOME]. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Blindly, I vote ‘‘ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 27; as follows: 


I am paired with the 
I am paired with the 
Iam paired with the 


Jam paired with the Senator from 


=- YEAS—25, 
Aldrich, Frye, Mahone, Sewell, 
Allison, Hale. Miller of Cal Sherman, 
Anthony, Hawley, Morrill, bor, 
Cameron of Wis., Hill, Platt, Windom 
Conger, Hoar, Plumb, 
Dawes, 5 25 Rollins, 
Edmunds, Me. illan, Sawyer, 
NAYS—27. 
Barrow, Coke, 3 Pugh, 
Bayard, Davis of III., Harris, m, 
Beck, Davisof W. Va., Jackson, Vance, 
Brown, Farley, Jones of Florida, Vest, 
Call, Garland, MePherson, Voorhees, 
Camden George, — * Walker. 
Cockrell Gorman, Pendleton, 
ABSENT—2, 
Blair, Grover, Kellogg, Morgan, 
Butler, Harrison, Lamar, ulsbury, 
Cameron of Pa., Ingalls, Lapham, Saunders, 
Fo ir, Johnston, McDill, r. 
Ferry, Jonas, Miller of N. Y., Fan Wyck, 
Groome, Jones of Nevada, Mitchell, 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BAYARD. After the word books,” in line 2145, I move to 
insert the words which are found in the clause above, namely: 

Engravings, bound or unbound, etchings, illustrated books, maps, and charts, 

So as to read: 

Books, engravi. u ustra! 
dante Chik hele 1 8 chet * thanttonte peas 
at the date of importation. 

Mr. MORRILL. I movetostrike out illustrated books,“ and then 
I shall have no objection to the amendment. 

Mr. BAYARD. I accept the modification suggested by the Senator 
from Vermont. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 


of the Senator from Delaware, the modification of the Senator from 
Vermont having been accepted by him. [Putting the question.] The 
ayes seem to have it. The ayes have it. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HOAR. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. MORGAN. It is too late. Another Senator had addressed the 


ir. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. By common courtesy it is never con- 
sidered too late, and it is usual to indulge a Senator. 

Mr. MORRILL, Let the amendment be read. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. In line 2145, after the word books,“ it 
is proposed to insert ‘‘ engravings, bound or unbound, etchings, books, 
maps, and charts;’’ so as to read: 


Books, oe „bound or unbound, etchings, books, maps, and charts, 
which shall have n printed and manufactured more than twenty years at 
the date of importation. 


Mr. HOAR. That is all right. I do not call for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. In line 898 I move to strike out 10 
per cent. ad valorem’? and to insert S cents per pound; so as to read: 

Quicksilver, 8 cents per pound. 3 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from California. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. VOORHEES. In line 2405, between the word municipal“ and 
the word corporation, I move to insert or church;’’ so as to read 
municipal or church corporations.“ 

Mr. HOAR. Let the word be religious“ instead of ‘‘church."’ 
That would be better, because there are a great many such incorpora- 
tions not church corporations. 

Mr. HARRIS, I think the object of the Senator from Indiana would 
be better accomplished by making his amendment as an addition ex- 
tending the privileges to churches. If the amendment is adopted as 
he has suggested, it would be church corporations only. 

Mr. MAXEY. There are not many churches that are not incorpora- 
ti 


ons. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Is debate in order? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No; debate is not in order. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Pardon me one moment, Mr. President. I will 
accept the suggestion of the Senator from Massachusetts. This is a mat- 
ter I have not considered closely, and I am very much obliged to the 
Senator for the suggestion. My objectis to place church organizations 
on the same line as the other institutions to which works of art may be 
imported free of duty. I will change my amendment so as to read ‘‘or 
to any municipal or religious society.’’ I think that will be broad 
enough. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be reported. 
The ACTING SECRETARY. At the end of line 2405 it is proposed to 
add the words or religious society;’’ so as to read: 


Works of art, painting, statuary, fountains, and other works of art, the eo 
duction of American artists. But the fact of such production must be verified 
by the certificate ofa consul or minister of the United States indorsed upon the 
written declaration of the artist; paintings, statuary, fountains, and other works 
of art, imported expressly for presentation to national institutions, or to any 
State, or to any municipal corporation or religious society. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. I move to amend by inserting before the word 
‘society’? and after the word“ religious“ the words corporation or.“ 
I can not state why, but I think it necessary. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Then how would it read? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It would read “religious corporation or society, 
so as to cover both. 

Mr. VOORHEES. That is better. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amndment is accepted. 

Mr. VOORHEES. But keep in the words municipal corporation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That ge isin the text. The 

uestion is on ing to the amendment of the Senator from Indiana 
Mr. VOORHEES] as modified. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MORRILL. Isuggest another amendment. 
including the Latter Day Saints.“ 

Mr. ANTHONY. That is unconstitutional. [Laughter. ] 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I rise to make a parliamentary inquiry. I wish 
to know whether that in the judgment of the Chair would relieve the 
Latter Day Saints from the payment of any tax or would impose one? 
Which way is it? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is a question that the Chair is 
Mr. President 


not required to answer. 

Mr. VOORHEES. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No debate can be allowed. The 
uestion is on agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from Vermont 
Mr. MORRILL]. ` 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LOGAN. In line 857, I move to strike out fourth ™ and in- 

sert half; so as to read: 

Zinc, spelter, or tutenegue in sheets, 2} cents per pound. 


I move toadd not 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Illinois (Mtr. LOGAN]. 

Mr. LOGAN. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BUTLER (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON]. 

Mr. McDILL (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. LAMAR]. 

Mr. MORGAN (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from New York [Mr. LAPHAM]. : 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I am paired with the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. GROOME]. Iwish also to announce the pair of the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. MITCHELL] with the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. JOHNSTON]. 

The result was announced —yeas 28, nays 26; as follows: 


YEAS—2s, 
Aldrich, Dawes, Hoar, Platt, 
Allison, Edmunds, n Plumb, 
Anthony, Frye, M S Uins, 
Blair. Hal McPherson, Sawyer, 
Cameron of Wis., H: n, Mahon e, Sewell, 
Conger, Hawley, Miller of Cal., * 
Davis of III., Hill. Morrill, Tabor. 
NAYS—26, 

— Davis of w. v Some Yes 

a 0 Va. onas, 
Beck, Farley, Jones of Florida, Voorhees, 
Brown, Garland, j 7 „ 
Call, George, Pendleton, Williams. 
Camden, Pe a Pugh, 
Cockrell, Ransom, 

ABSENT—22. 
utler, Grover, Lapham, Saunders, 
Cameron of Pa., I Mi 5 Slater, 
Fair, Jo n, Miller of N. Y., Van Wyck, 
Ferry, Jones of Nevada, Mitchell, Windom. 
„ Kellogg, Morgan. 
Groome, 3 Saulsbury, 
So the amendment was to. 


Mr. ALDRICH. On line 1666, page 72, I move to add ‘‘ when man- 
ufactured from patent tempered steel wire, 45 cents per square foot; 
so that the paragraph will read: 

Card clothing, 25 cents per square foot; when manufactured from patent tem- 
pered steel , 45 cents per square foot. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I should like to know when that was adopted at 
25 cents a foot. We have not a bill that shows it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There was a change after the print. 

Mr. ALDRICH. After eee with the Senator from North Car- 
olina [Mr. VANCE] it was made 25 cents per square foot for the common 
grades. This is an additional classification for the fine grades. 

Mr. MORGAN. I move to strike out the word “‘patent;’’ I do not 
know what it means. 

Mr. VANCE. I think the amendment disturbs what was agreed on. 

Several SENATORS. No debate! 

Mr. MORGAN. I move to strike out the word patent.“ 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have no objection to striking out the word pat- 
ent. 

Mr. VANCE. The clause has been agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Giving a reason why an amendment 
should not be adopted is debate. There must be equality on the sub- 


ject. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Do I understand the Senator from North Carolina 
to make a point of order against the amendment? 

7 5 VANCE. Is it out of order to make a point of order, Mr. Presi- 
ent 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No, sir. 

Mr. VANCE. Isad that this had been settled once in open Senate, 
and I do not think it is in order to disturb it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. This is a new classification of a more expensive 
article, as the Senator from North Carolina knows. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The point of order is not well taken, 
as this is a new classification. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH]. 

Mr. MORGAN. Let it be read as modified. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be read. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. The clause now reads: 

Card-clothing, 25 cents per square foot. 

And it is proposed to add: 

When manufactured from tempered steel wire, 45 cents per square foot. 

Me ee: called for the yeas and nays. 

e yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
ed to call the roll. ; = 

Mr. BUTLER (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON]. 

Mr. SLATER 3 Mr. GROVER’s name was called). I was paired 
with the Senator Louisiana [Mr. KELLOGG], but I have transferred 
the pair to my colleague [Mr. GROVER]. 


Mr. MORGAN (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from New York [Mr. LAPHAM]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Iam paired with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
JOHNSTON]. If he were here, I should vote yea.“ 

The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 29; as follows: 


YEAS—2s, 

Aldrich, Edmunds, Ingalls, Plumb, 
— Hale, M Bowyer 

e, T, 
Cameron of Wis., Harrison, Mahone, ` Sewell,’ 
Co: 5 Hawley, Miller of Cal., Sherman, 
Davis of III., Hill, Morrill, Tabor, 
Dawes, Hoar, Platt, Windom. 

NAYS—29 
è Davis of W. Va., Jonas, Vance, 
Bayard, Farley, Jones of Florida, V: 
Beck, Garland, McPherson, Voor! x 
Brown, George, Maxey, Walker, 
Call, Gorman, Tendlcton, W 
sell, 5 S —.— 
m 
Coke, Jackson, Slater. 
ABSENT—19. 
Allison, Groome, Lamar, Morgan, 
Butler, Grover, Lapham, Saulsbury, 
Cameron of Pa., Johnston, M k Saunde: 
Fair, Jones of Nevada, Miller of N. Y., Van Wy 
Ferry, Kellogg, Mitchell, 
So the amendment was rejected. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no further amendment 


to perfect the bill the question is on the amendment of the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. MORGAN]. 

Mr. MORGAN. Iask that the amendment be read. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out so much of 
the bill as relates to tariff duties, and in lieu thereof to insert: 


the United States to be levied, col- 
imported into the United 


States, and on and 
and paid 75 per cent. of the rates of dutiesnow req under the ws 
of the Uni to be levied, collected, and paid on goods, wares, and mer- 


Mr. MORRILL. I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BROWN. The Senator from Alabama will excuse me a moment. 
There is one little amendment I desire to offer before the vote is taken 
on his amendment. I move to insert, after the words gold watches,“ 
where they were inserted to-night on my motion, the words ‘‘and gold 


watch-cases.’? As we now have put jewelry at 25 per cent. ad val- 
orem—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Giving a reason for an amendment 
is debate. 


Mr. BROWN, Iwas simply trying to state the case. [Laughter.] 
aoe PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair knows it, but that is de- 

te. 

Mr. BROWN. I will simply say that gold watch-cases ought to be 
put on the same ground as gold watches. I move the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Georgia Er. Brown]. It will be read. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. After the words gold watches“ it is 
moved to insert ‘‘ gold watch-cases;’’ so as to read: 

Gold watches and gold watch-cases 40 per cent. ad valorem. 


The amendment was agreed to. z 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN], on which the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] called for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

„ Is that a substitute for the whole tariff provision ot 

e bill? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes, sir. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands it to be a 
substitute for the tariff amendment. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BUTLER (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON]. If he were present, I 
should vote yea.” 

Mr. MORGAN (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from New York [Mr. LAPHAM]. g If he were here, I should; 
vote yea.” . 

Mr. SLATER (when his name was called). Iwas paired with the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. KELLOGG], but have transferred that pair 
to my colleague [Mr. GROVER]. I vote nay.” 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I am paired with the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. GROOME], but on this question I will vote as I have 
no doubt the Senator from Maryland would. I vote nay.” 

Mr. MITCHELL. I am paired withthe Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
JOHNSTON]. 
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The result was announced—yeas 15, nays 42; as follows: 
YEAS—15. 
Barrow, Farley, Jones of Florida, Vance, 
Beck, Garland, Maxey, Walker, 
1, George, Pendleton, Williams. 
Coke, Harris, Pugh, 
NAYS—42. 
Aldrich, Dawes, Jackson, Ransom, 
. . Kellogg —. 
nthony, ê, „ wyer, 
Bay: x Gorman, 7 Sewell, 
Blair, Hale, McMillan, Sherman, 
Brown, Hampton, McPherson, Slater, 
Camden, N Mahon Tabor, 
Cameron of Wis., Hawley, Miller of Cal. Voorhees, 
Conger, Hill, of N. V, | Windom. 
Davis of III., Hoar, Morrill, 
Davis of W. Va., Ingalls, Platt, 
ABSENT—19. 
Butler, Groome, Lapham, Saulsbury, 
Call, Grover, McDill. Saunders, 
Cameron of Pa., Johnston, Mitchell, Van Wyck, 
Fair, Jones of Nevada, Morgan, Vest. 
Ferry, Lamar, Plumb, 
So the amendment was rejected. 


Mr. HARRIS. I simply desire to take the sense of the Senate on the 
following amendment: strike out all after section 4 and insert : 

Sec.—. That all taxes and customs duties imposed by laws now in force for 
the collection of duties on imports from fore coun! shall be subject to a 
discount of 10 per cent. after the Ist day of July, 1883, and to a discount of an 
additional 10 per cent. after the Ist day of July, 1884. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS]. 

Mr. HARRIS. I desire the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 


Mr. BUTLER (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON]. If he were present, I 
should vote ‘‘yea.’’ 

Mr. McDILL (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 


Senator from Mississippi [Mr. LAMAR]. If he were here, I should vote 
nay.” 

Mr. MORGAN (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from New York [Mr. LAPHAM]. If he were here, I should 
vote “‘ yea.” 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result wasannounced—yeas 
17, nays 40; as follows: 


YEAS—17. 
Barrow, Farley, Jones of Florida, Walker, 
Beck, Garland, ey, Williams. 
Cockrell 8 a 
Coke, ' ee pg Vance, 
NAYS—40. 
Aldrich, Dawes, Jackson, Platt, 
3 Se 
my, e, Ogg, 
Blair, Gorman, Sawyer, 
Brown, Hale, M illan, Sewell, r 
Camden, Harrison, McPherson, Sherman, 
Cameron of Wis., Hawley, Mahone, Slater, 
Conger, Hill, Miller of Cal., Tabor, 
Davis of III., Hoar, Miller of N. V., Voorhees, 
Davis of W. Va., Ingalls, Morrill, Windom. 
ABSENT—19. 
Ba Groome, La Saulsbury, 
Baller Grover, Me DDAN: 
Cameron of Pa., Johnston Mitchell, Van Wyck, 
Fair, Jones of Nevada, Morgan, 
Ferry, Lamar, Plumb, 
So the amendment was rejected. 


Mr. SEWELL. I move to add a section from the machinery of the 
bill stricken out some time ago, which is essential to the execution of 
the act if it becomes a law. The section is on page 125 of the original 
print. It is the appraisement section. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The words proposed to be inserted 
will be read. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 


duties on spirits; to ascertain the character of imported dise, and also 
to ascertain, estimate, and 5 the true and actual market value and whole- 
davit thereto to the contrary notwithstan of 
ise at the time of exportation, and in the principal markets of the 
country whence the same been imported into the United States, and the 
number of such parcels, or quantities, and such actual market value or 
wholesale price of every of them, as the case may ee If upon the appraisal 
of imported wares, and merchandise, it appear that the true and 
actual market value and wholesale price thereof, as provided by law, can not be 
ascertained to the satisfaction of the appraiser, whether because such 
wares, and merchandise be consigned for sale by the manufacturer ab: to his 
reason, it shall then be lawful to ap- 
g 


agent in the United States, or for any oth 
praise the same by ascertaining the cost br value of the materials composin 


value as 

Mr. HARRIS. I should like to inquire if this is not one of the sec- 
tions that have been stricken out in Committee of the Whole and con- 
curred in by the Senate? 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes, sir. 
Mr. HARRIS. Then I raise the question of order. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is not in order to reopen the mat- 


ter. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. If the Chair will allow me to make a statement 
on the point of order, we struck out the whole lump, ten or fifteen sec- 
tions all together. Now it is proposed to take one of them and put it 
back again. That, I think 

Mr. HARRIS. Is the question debatable? 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The point of order may be debatable. 
Mr. HARRIS. Not unless there is an appeal from the decision of the 


Chair. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Very well; I do not appeal from anything. 

The PRESIDENT 3 The Chair is of the opinion that 
these sections having stricken out section by section —— 

Mr. EDMUNDS. They were stricken in lump. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of the opinion that 
they were stricken out one by one. All the named sections werestricken 
out. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. In Committee of the Whole. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In Committee of the Whole, and in 
the Senate that action has been concurred in; and that having been 
done in the Senate, none of the sections can be offered again. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Very well. They were not in the bill when it 
went to the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. HARRIS. Unless there is an appeal from the decision of the 
Chair, I object to any further debate. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Then I fall back on my constitutional rights; 
there is no rule of the Senate that prevents my speaking. What has 
the Senator from Tennessee to say to that? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Every gentleman must be governed 
by his own sense of propriety. * 

Mr. COCKRELL. This is only verifying what I charged, that they 
did not intend to let this bill 

Mr. HAWLEY. Oh, do not repeat that stuff any more. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. In order, Mr. President, to convince the Senator 
from Missouri for the first time in his life that he is mistaken, and that 
he comes very near knowing it, I will not say another word, although 
the Chair is wrong. [Laughter.] 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Are there further amendments to 
this bill? Ifnot, the question is, Will the Senate agree to the tariff 
amendment ee . one amendment. 55 
in various i ; and the question now is, Wi e te agree 
to the 2 — as amended? 

Mr. CONGER and Mr. SHERMAN called for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 

ed to call the roll. 

Mr. BUTLER (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON]. I de not know how he 
would vote, and I shall therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. JONAS (when his name was called). On this question I am 
paired with the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GROOME]. If he were 
present, I should vote ‘‘nay’’ and he would vote yea. i 

Mr. MCDILL (when his name was called). On this question I am 
paired with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. LAMAR]. Idonot know 
how he would vote if present, but I should vote yea.“ 

Mr. MITCHELL (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. JOHNSTON]. If he were present, I should 
vote “‘nay. > 

Mr. MORGAN (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from New York [Mr. LAPHAM]. à 

Mr. VAN WYCK (when Mr. SAUNDERS’s name was called). I de- 
sired to state that my colleague [Mr. SAUNDERS] is confined to his room 
by sickness. If he were present, he would vote yea.“ 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. Iam paired with my colleague [Mr. FAIR] 
on all questions connected with this bill; and I ask indulgence to say 
also that I have yoted whenever I have known in fact that our views 
coincided, and only in such cases. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Iam with the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. GROOME], but by an und ing I had with him 

Mr.GORMAN. The r from Louisiana [Mr. Jonas] is paired 
with my colleague [Mr. GROOME] on this vote. 1 . 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Then I vote yea. 


Mr. SAULSBURY. Iam paired with the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr?SacnpErs]. 
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YEAS—37. 
Aldrich Davis of III. Ingalls, Plumb, 
Allison, Davis of W. Va., Jackson, Ro 
Anthon; wes, ogg wyer, 
md g Frye, 3 z Slater, : 
Bayard, Gorman, M Tabor, 
Blair, Hale, McPherson, Van Wyck, 
Brown, m, of s Windom, 
Camden, Hawley, Miller of N. V., 
Cameron of Wis., 7 Morrill, 
Conger, oar, Platt, 
NAYS—23. 
Beck, Garland, Y, Vance, 
Call, George, Pendleton, Vest, ; 
Cockrell, Hampton, P Voorhees, 
Coke, Ransom, Walker, 
Edmunds, Jones of Florida, Sewell, Wiliams. 
Farley, me, Sherman, 
ABSENT—16, 
er, Groome, Jones of Nevada, Mitchell, 
Cameron of Pa., Grover, Lamar, Morgan, 
Fair, Johnston, Lapham, „ 
Ferry, Jonas, Mobil. Saunders. 


So the amendment as amended was concurred in. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question now is on the engross- 
ment of the amendments and the third reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be read 
the third time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDENT ge tempore. Shall the bill pass? 

1 MORRILL. I ask for the yeas and nays on the passage of the 
ill. ; 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 2 

Mr. BUTLER (when his name was ia A On this question I am 

ired with the tor from Pennsyl (Mr. CAMERON]. Not 

owing how he would vote, I shall withhold my vote. 

Mr. JONAS (when his name was called). On the passage of the bill 
Iam paired with the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GROOME]. If he 
were here, I would vote ‘‘nay’’ and he would vote yea.” 

Mr. McDILL (when his name was called), I am paired with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. LAMAR]. If he were here, Ishould vote 
„ven. 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. SAUNDERS]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. MORGAN. On this question I am paired with the Senator from 
New York [Mr. LAPHAM]. If he were here, I should vote yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 42, nays 19; as follows: 


YEAS—42. 
Aldrich, Davis of W. Va., Jackson. Plumb, 
Allison, Dawes, Jones of Florida, Roll 
Anthony, Edmunds, Jonesof Nevada, Sawyer, 
Barrow, Frye, Kellogg, Sewell, 
Bayard, Gorman, Si A 
Blair, Hal M b Slater, 
Brown, n, McPherson, Tabor, 
Camden, Hawley, Miller of Van Wyck, 
Cameron of Wis., Hill, Miller of N. Y. Windom, 
Conger, Hoar, Morrill, 
Davis of III., Ingalls, Platt, 

NAYS—19. 
Beck, Garland, Mitchell, 
Call, George, Pendleton, Voorhees, 
Cockrell, Hampton, Pugh, alker, 
Coke, Harris, Ransom, Williams. 
Farley, Maxey, Vance, 

ABSENT—15. 
Butler, Groome, Lamar, Morgan, 
Cameron of Pa., Grover, Lapham, Saulsb 
Fair, Johnston, Me s Saunders. 
Ferry, Jonas, Mahone, 
So the bill was passed. 
Mr. MORRILL. I move to amend the title by adding and for 


other purposes;’’ so as to read: 

A bill to reduce internal-reyenue taxation, and for other purposes. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the House had signed the fol- 
9 5 enrolled bills; and they were thereupon signed by the President 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 346) to print certain eulogies delivered in 
Congress upon the late William M. Lowe; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 348) to provide for the publication of the 
memorial addresses delivered in Congress upon the late Jonathan T. 


Updegratf. 
ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 
Mr. LOGAN. I now desire to call up the Army appropriation bill. 
Mr. COCKRELL. Simply to make it the unfinished business? 
Mr. LOGAN. Certainly. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. LOGAN]. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 7077) making appropria- 
tions for the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1884, and for other purposes. 

Mr. LOGAN. I give notice that I shall ask action upon this bill 
immediately after the morning business to-morrow morning. 

Mr. MORRILL. I move that the Senate adjourn to meet to-morrow 


moning Fees o'clock. 
Mr. RELL. Would it not be better to have it 12 o’clock? 
Mr. EDMUNDS. Pending that I move that the Senate do now ad- 


journ. There are six appropriation bills behind. 


Mr. ANTHONY. We will vote down that motion. 

Mr. LOGAN, The motion of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Ep- 
MUNDS] makes us meet at 10 o’clock. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Mon- 
RILL] moves that the Senate adjourn to meet at 11 O clock to-morrow. 
Pending that the other Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS] moves 
that the Senate do now adjourn, which motion is to be put first. 

Mr. MORRILL. That would mean that we meet at 10 o’clock. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes, sir. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS]. 

The motion was not agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question recurs on the motion 
of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] that the Senate adjourn 
to meet at 11 o’clock to-morrow. 

The motion was to; and (at 9 o'clock and 30 minutes p. m.) 
the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
TUESDAY, February 20, 1883. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. F. 
D. PowER. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to correct the Journal in 
reference to the point of order made by me yesterday on the motion of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill reported from the Committee on Ways and Means. 
My point of order was that the bill had not been referred to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, and therefore that committee could not 
report it to the House. The Journal near the close says I made the 
point of order that the subject-matter of the bill had not been referred 
to the committee. Idid not make that point, as the RECORD will show. 
It will there be seen I made the point of order that this bill had not 
been referred to the Committee on Ways and Means, and therefore 
could not be reported back. The Speaker decided the subject-matter 
of the bill having been referred to the committee it might report the 
bill. The decision of the Speaker is stated correctly in the Journal, 
but that decision is not on the point of order I made. 

TheSPEAKER. The Chair does not see much difference between the 
two. £ 

Mr. SPRINGER. There isa great difference. Idid not make the point 
of order that the subject-matter had not been referred to the committee, 
as I knew the subject-matter had been referred to the committee, and I 
would not make such a point of order, - I did make the point of order, 
as I have already stated, that the bill had not been referred to that com- 
mittee. Let me read from the RECORD : 

Mr. Sprincer. I rise toa parliamentary inquiry. I wish to know whether 
this bill has ever been referred to the Committee on Ways and Means. If not, I 
make the point of orderthat the committee can not report to the House any prop- 
osition not referred to it. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that as a matter of fact the subject has been 
penned —— the committee. Whether this particular bill has been referred is not 

nt. 

Mr. FLOWER. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. One at a time. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I make the point of order 

The SPEAKER. As the Chair apprehends, under Rule XXVIII, if this motion 
is made under instruction of the committee, it would make no difference whether 
the subject was ever sent there or not. 

Mr. SPRINGER, But I make the point of order that no committee can bring be- 
fore the House a proposition which has not been referred to it. 

Mr. KELLEY. So much of the President's message as related to the revenues 
of the Government was referred to our committee, and gave the committee ju- 
risdiction of this subject. 

Mr. SPRINGER. But the President's message is not this bill. This bill has never 
been referred to the Committee on Ways and Means, and the committee has no 
authority to report to the House an ng that has not been referred to it. 

The SPEAKER. While Rule XVIII provides that on the third Monday of the 
month the Speaker, in his discretion, shall give preference to motions emanat- 
ing from committees rather than motions made by individual members, yet that 
rule makes no requirement as to the reference of the subject to the committee. 

Mr. REAGAN. I wish to say a word upon the question of order, 

The SPEAKER. The question of order is disposed of. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I desire to call the attention of the Chair to the rule to which 


the Chair has referred in regard to the morning hour on Mondays. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair does not desire to hear further discussion, 


The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gentleman is entitled to have 
the correction made that his point of order was that the bill, and not 


1883. 
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the subject-matter, had not been referred to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. The correction will . 
objection. The decision of the Chair is ri 
Mr. SPRINGER. I do not make the ed against the decision. 
The SPEAKER. There being no further objection, the Journal of 
yesterday’s proceedings will stand approved. 
JOINT COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION. 


Mr. GUENTHER. Mr. Speaker, Lask that by unanimous consent the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union be discharged 
from the further consideration of the joint resolution (H. Res. * Pro- 
viding for a commission and joint commission on immigratio 

The SPEAKER. The joint resolution will be read Ae to ob- 

ection. 
; The joint resolution was read. 

Mr. RANDALL. I object. 

Mr. GUENTHER. Let m@make an explanation. 

Mr. RANDALL. We can not afford the time. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I demand the regular order. 

LIGHT-HOUSE ON DOG ISLAND. 

Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a privileged report from the 
Committee on Commerce. I am directed by that committee to report 
back the bill (H. R. 6247) making an appropriation for the erection of 
a light-house on Dog Island, Franklin County, Florida, and to move 
its reference to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I make the point of order that is nota privileged 


report. 

Mr. GIBSON. These reports have always been considered as privi- 
leged when presented from the Committee on Commerce for reference 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

The SPEAKER. The only question is, whether reports of this kind, 
relating to light-houses, can be covered by the provision of the rule in 
reference to rivers and harbors? Reports of the Committee on Com- 
merce relating to rivers and harbors, for reference to the Committee on 
Appropriations, are privileged under the rules. 

Mr. GIBSON. Isuggest this refers to harbors. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I do not object to its reference. 

There was no objection; and the report was received and the bill re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

CAPE SAN BLAS, FLORIDA. 


Mr. GIBSON also, by unanimous consent, from the same committee, 
reported back the bill (H. R. 6972) for the erection of a light-house at 
Cape San Blas, Florida; which was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

CONTESTED-ELECTION CASES. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER, by unanimous consent, from the Committee 
on Elections, reported the following resolution; which was referred to 
the Committee on Accounts: 


there shall be 
paid before said work is completed. 


MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Mr. HENDERSON, by unanimous consent, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs, reported back the following resolution; which wasread, 
considered, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of War is hereby directed to inform this Houseof 
the number of vacancies that have existedat the aren tae 8 Military Academy 


-each year during the five years last past preceding July 1, 8 

candidates appointed to fill such vacancies, the number Rach to the corps of 

3 28 number of cadets graduated each year, and the number of cadets found 
eficien’ 


Mr. HENDERSON moved toreconsider the vote by which the resolu- 
tion was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
-on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts, and Mr. HUTCHINS addressed the 


The SPEAKER The oo can recognize no person except those 
presenting 1 8 repo 

Mr. HARRIS, o fT Massochusctts, I understand the call for the regn- 
lar order has been withdrawn. 

The SPEAKER. Is it understood that the call is withdrawn? 

Mr. HISCOCK. I demand the regular order. 


REPORT OF SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 

Mr. VAN HORN. Isubmit at this time a privileged report from the 
Committee on Printing. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution accompanying the report will be 


read. 
T nna read as follows: 
the House of Representatives (the Senate concurri That 15,560 į 
5 of the Smithsonian es for the 1B be printed ; 2.500 
which shall be for the use of the Senate, 6,060 copies he ee use of the 


of the the isan 
copies o! 
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2 of Representatives, and 7,000 copies for the use of the Smithsonian Insti- 


Mr. VAN HORN. Thatis the regular annual report with reference 
to the printing of these documents. 

The resolution was to. 

Mr. VAN HORN moved to reconsider the yote by which the resolu- 
tion was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CASSIDY. I ask for the order. 

The SPEAKER. This is the regular order; the Chair is trying to 
hold to it as closely as possible. 

PRINTING OF AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Mr. VAN HORN. Idesire to present a further privileged report. 
Iam directed by the Committee on Printing to report back with an 
amendment House joint resolution No. 331, and ask its passage witha 
proviso added by the committee. 

Thejoint resolution is as follows: 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 331) for cart the Agricultural Report for the year 


Be it resolved, £c., That there be ted 300,000 copies of the annual report of 
the Commissioner of Agriculture for the year 1883 ; 214,000 copies for the use of 
members of the House of cons coe aed ves, 50,000 copies for the use of members 
of the Senate, and 36,000 copies for the use of the Department of Agriculture. 

The committee recommend the following additional proviso: 


Provided, That the annual report of the Commissioner of Agriculture to be 
printed and bound for general ribution shall not exceed five hundred octavo 
pages, and the type shall be the same as that heretofore used. 

Mr. VAN HORN. This is the regular annual resolution providing 
for the printing of these documents, with a limitation upon the ex- 


The SPEAKER. The question is upon agreeing to the amendment 
proposed by the Committee on Printing. 

The amendment was to. 

The joint resolution as amended was ordered to be en and 
read a third time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. VAN HORN moved to reconsider the vote by which the joint 
resolution was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider 
be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


DISTRIBUTION OF CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE AND RECORD. 


Mr. VAN HORN. Iam directed by the Committee on Printing to 
report back and recommend the adoption of the resolution heretofore 
referred to that committee. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That the Public 
Printer be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to deliver, in bound form, 
to the Secretary of the Interior the yolumes of the Congressional Globe pur- 
chased from Messrs. Rives. 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior shall, from the volumes thus deliv- 
ered to him, su oP eat to the library of each of the Executive * enres, its, to the 

each State, to the Territorial library of each Territ and to 
eee of public documents in the several States desig- 
nated or to be designated in accordance with provisions of law such es as 


SEC. 4. That the Secretary of the Interior shall report to Congress the name 
and location of the libraries supplied with documents under the provisions of 
this resolution and the number of volumes 3 to each. 

Sec. 5. That hereafter the Public Printer shall deliver to the Secretary of the 
Interior a sufficient number of bound copies of the ee RECORD to 
enable that officer to supply one copy to each library named in section 2 of this 


resolution, 

Mr. RANDALL. I would suggest to the gentleman from Missouri 
the propriety of allowing that to go over until to-morrow and let it be 
printed in the RECORD, so that we may have an opportunity of exam- 
ining the mode proposed for distributing these documents. 

Mr. VAN HORN. I think if the gentleman from P. lvania will 
permit a word of explanation he will see that that is perhaps wholly 
unnecessary. 

Mr. RANDALL. 
tribution of them. 

Mr. VAN HORN. Let me say to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
that there are large numbers of these documents already in possession 
of public libraries throughout thecountry. The setsin many instances 
are incomplete. The Government bought, as the gentleman will re- 
member, quite a number from the Rivesestate, and they are now lum- 
bering up the rooms at the Printing Office, and it is desirable to get 
them out of the way as speedily as possible. It does not cost any ad- 
ditional money to provide for this distribution and simply allows the 
room now occupied by them to be taken for other p However, 
if je 5 prefers it, I have no objection to its going over until 


ETE HOLMAN. Can the gentleman from Missouri state the number 
of copies still on hand? 
Mr. VAN HORN. I do not know the exact number. 


I would like to examine the manner of the dis- 
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Mr. SPRINGER. I can only tell the gentleman approximately, not 


exactly. We purchased a large number of the Congressional 
from the Rives estate 
Mr. HOLMAN. All of them bound? 
Mr. SPRINGER. Yes, sir. They are now in the Public Printing 
Office, and the committee recommend their distribution in the manner 
here. There are various libraries throughout the States that 
have broken sets; and this resolution is to authorize the S of 
the Interior to supply to the different States and certain other libra- 
ries specially mentioned in the resolution a number of documents suffi- 
cient to complete their broken sets. 
Mr. RANDALL. Whatis the number of these State libraries among 
which it is designed to distribute these books? 
NGER. ional district, and 


lobes 


Mr. SPRING There is one in each Co 
also the public library of the State and the public library of each of 
the Territories. 

Mr. HOLMAN. How many copies are on hand now? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I donot know the number of copies on hand; but 
whatever we have on hand are useless to the Government unless they 
are placed where they can be distributed. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Let this go over till morning and we will under- 
stand it better. 

Mr. BEACH. I object to the resolution if this debate is to continue. 

Mr. RANDALL. Theresolution, as I understand, is privileged; but 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. VAN Horn] states he is willing to 
let it go over. 

Mr. WASHBURN. With the understanding that the resolution will 
be printed in the RECORD? 

The SPEAKER. It will be printed in the RECORD and will go over. 

Mr. SPRINGER. And in the mean time I will endeavor to find out 
what is the number of copies we have on hand. 

DUPLICATE VOLUMES OF CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 

Mr. VAN HORN. Iam also instructed by the Committee on Print- 
ing to rt back with a favorable recommendation the Senate concur- 
rent resolution which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That the Public 
Printer be, and is hereby, authorized to exchange, under the direction of the 
Joint Committee on Printing, duplicate volumes of the Congressional Globe in 
his custody for volumes of which there may be a deficiency. 

Mr. VAN HORN. The object is to allow the filling up of sets with 
volumes on hand of which there may be duplicate copies. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I suggest that that resolution should go over with 
the other. 

Mr. VAN HORN. I think it had better be passed now, as there is 
nothing in it at all except to authorize the Public Printer to make up 
broken sets. There is no expenditure in it; nota cent. It simply re- 
lieves the rooms at the Printing Office of lumber. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Let the resolution be again reported. 

The resolution was again read. 

The resolution was to. 

Mr. VAN HORN moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolu- 
tion was to; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

THE SALE OF PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I desire to report back from the Committee on 
Printing, witha favorable recommendation, thejoint resolution (H. Res. 
341) providing for the sale of public documents, I ask that it may be 
printed in the RECORD and go over till to-morrow. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

The resolution is as follows: 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 341) providing for the sale of public documents. 


22 ˙ w Tat the Debus Prinses chiall cobealt ta the Bocce ot 
n Congress e e r sl sul e 0 
the Interior, on the Ist of each month, a list of such works as have been de- 
livered to him to be printed during the previous month; and he shall also, on 
the Ist of month, submit to the 8 ol the Interior a list of such 
works as have been printed at the Government Printing Office during th 
vious month, giving in respect to each the title, the number of 
per copy, and the officer or the office of the vernment for whose use it is 
rinted; and the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to sell any pub- 
ic document, of which the edition is not eee at the cost of the same. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF SECRETARY OF WAR AND GENERAL HAZEN. 
Mr. STEELE. I rise to make a privileged report. I report back 
som a Committee on Military Affairs the resolution which I send to 
e : 


The Clerk read as follows: 
That the Secretary of War be requested, if not in tible with the 
public interests, to communicate to the House all N 5 has 


int correspondence which 
between him, the said Secretary of War, and General William B. 
Chief Signal Officer, during the month of February, 1883. 

Mr. STEELE. The committee report the resolution back with an 
adverse recommendation. The correspondence is all in the newspapers 
and the resolution is not necessary. 

The SPEAKER. In the absence of objection the resolution will be 
laid upon the table. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I think the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
BELTZHOOVER] did not hear the resolution. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. I ask that the resolution be again reported. 

The SPEAKER. The Committee on mitay Affairs makes an ad- 
verse report on the resolution of inquiry offered by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. BELTZHOOVER]. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. When? = 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is informed on yesterday, the 19th of 
February. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. The correspondence has already been pub- 
lished and I am satisfied. 

Mr. STEELE. The committee found that the correspondence hav- 
ing been published in the newspapers the resolution is unnecessary. 

The resolution was laid on the table, and the accompanying report or- 
dered to be printed. 

EXPENSES IN CONTESTED ELECTIONS. 


Mr. ATHERTON, from the Committee on Elections, reported back 
the bill (H. R. 7478) to provide for the payment of expenses incurred 
in contested-election cases in the Forty-seventh Congress, accompanied 
by a report in writing, and moved that the bill and accompanying re- 
port be referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

The motion was agreed to. 


CATTLE FOR RED CLOUD AND RED LEAF INDIANS. 


The SPEAKER, by unanimous consent, laid before the House a let- 
ter from the Secretary of the Interior and accompanying papers, recom- 
mending an appropriation for the purchase of stock, cattle, &c., for the 
bands of Sioux Indians of Red Cloud and Red to reimburse them 
for ponies taken from them in 1876; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

EXPENDITURES BY INDIAN TRIBES FOR ATTORNEYS’ FEES. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, transmitting a letter from the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs on the subject of the large sums of money expended by 
the different Indian tribes for the payment of attorneys’ fees for the 
collection of money due them by the United States; which was referred 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 


SECURITY OF LIFE ON MERCHANT STEAM-VESSELS. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the Secretary 
of the Treasury, transmitting, in response to a House resolution, a re- 
port of the Supervising Inspector-General of Steam-Vessels in relation 
to the means now employed for the security and preservation of human 
life on the merchant steam-vessels of the United States; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Naval Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 


PORTAGE LAKE, MICHIGAN. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the Secre- 
tary of War, transmitting a report from the Chief of Engineers, in re- 
sponse to a House resolution, relative to ig Sey by certain mining 
companies of silt and sand in the waters of Portage Lake, Michigan; 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce, and ordered to be 


printed. 
STEAMER JEANNETTE INQUIRY. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the Secretary 
of the Navy, transmitting that part of the proceedings of the court of 
inquiry on the loss of the steamer Jeannette and the death of Lieu- 
tenant De Long and others which contains the findings of the court; 
whel was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs, and ordered to 

printed. 


MAJOR WILLIAM LUDLOW. 


Mr. BINGHAM. I ask unanimous consent to submit for consider- 
ation and passage at this time a joint resolution to authorize Major 
William Ludlow, United States Army, to accept a civil position. 

The SPEAKER. The joint resolution will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, &c. Sy tom Se William Ludlow, of Engineers, United States 
Army, be, and héis here 3 vil position in the service ofthe 
city of Philadelphia without a forfeiture of his military commission: Provided, 
however, That the Jee ys hereby given shall be held to terminate on the 
Ist day of April, and that the said Ludlow shall not receive from the United 
States any pay or allowance whatsoever during the period of his absence from 
the military service under the provisions of resolution. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I will withhold my objection until the gentleman 
can explain the object of the resolution. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I ask that the Clerk read a letter from the Secre- 
tary of War. 
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Mr. KELLEY. I hope that ponema will permit this joint reso- 
lution to be Our water departmentin Philadelphia isin a truly 
deplorable condition, and the city authorities have invited this officer 
to take of them for two years and to waive all pay from the 
Government during that time, simply to grant this officer leave of ab- 


The SPEAKER. The letter will be read. 
The letter was read, as follows: 
4 Wan DEPARTMENT, Washington City, February 19, 1883. 
Sin: I have to acknowl the receipt of your letter of the 17th instant in 
reference to Major Ludlow, spa of 8 asking whether the granting 
Congress of permission to Major Ludlow to accept a civil appointment as 
ief engineer of the water department of the city of Philadelphia, with a 
leave of absence for two years, without pay, would, in my judgment, impair the 
service or militate against the discipline o the wy, e 
I have the honor to state that Major Ludlow has n nearly nineteen years 
in service, and I am advised that he has devoted himself during that time 
assiduously to his ee Magnan! only had a little more than five months’ leave 
of absence, while under the ions he would have been entitled to neart: 
— . DUCES this eaplration of the, propoetd 
urpose m the Army on or before the exp on o pro 
Toate if he should find his new occu n congenial. If an officer of his rank 
and services to enter civil life and should make application for a leave 
of absence of twelve months, accom ied by his resignation, to take effect on 
the expiration of such leave, it would be granted. Four months of that leave 
would be on full pay and the remainder on half pay. Iam advised by the Chief 
of E eers that the proposed leave to Major Ludlow can probably in no way 
2 br ice the interests of any other officer in the way of promotion or otherwise, 
and inasmuch as Major Ludlow wishes to waive all pay dufing the leave, I see 
no objection to his application being granted. 
Tinclose to you a statement of the military service of Major Ludlow. 


Iam, very res lly, yo 
Sa cao Lak cod ROBERT T. LINCOLN, 
Secreta 


ry of War. 
Hon. WIL LTA D. KELLEY, M. C., 
Washi D. C. 


Mr. BINGHAM. Major William Ludlow, United States Army, grad- 
uated from West Point in the class of 1864. ining to avail himself 
of the two months’ leave of absence which all cadets upon graduation 
are entitled to receive, he immediately entered the Army and received 
before the close of the war several brevet commissions for distinguished 
and gallant conduct in the field. During nineteen years of faithful 
service he has received but five months and ten days’ leave of absence. 
Under the law he is allowed one month leave of absence, with pay, each 
year. He has not availed himself of this privilege. For the past six 
years he has had the active supervision of the river and harbor improve- 
ments of the Delaware River, his district or command being large and 
most important, running as far north as the Raritan Bay, south to the 
Indian River, west to the Susquehanna, and Cast to the eastern coast of 
New Jersey. His work while in charge of these improvements has been 
thorough and complete. 

The councils of Philadalphia, without regard to party, have elected 
Major Ludlow as chief of the city’s water department, a most impor- 
tant trust and weighted with great resposibilities, vital to the health 
and sanitary condition of our million of people, and in its administra- 
tion demanding high scientific acquirements, exact knowledge, and prac- 
tical experience. 

The councils of Philadelphia, representing the wishes of our people, 
your delegation in this House from that city, and I am permitted to 
state with the approval of the individual members of the Committee on 
Military Affairs, join in asking the passage of the joint resolution by 
unanimous consent. 

j I ask that the military record of Major Ludlow be printed with the 
etter. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. The military record 
is as follows: 

HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
- Washington, February 19, 1882. 
Statement of the military service of William Ludlow of the United States Army, 
compiled from the records of this office : 


He was graduated at the United States Military Xcademy and appointed first 
3 A oe e June 13, 1864; promoted captain 7, 1867, and ma- 
r, June 30, 

e was breveted captain, July 20, 1864, “ for gallant and meritorious services 
in the defense of Allatoona Pass ;'’ major, December 21, 1864, “ for meritorious 
services in the campaign through Georgia in 1864," and lieutenant-colonel, 
as 1865, “ for gallant and meritorious conduct in the campaign of the Car- 
Olinas. 


souri (on leave April 17 to ay 17, 1866), to October 2, 1867; on leave to December 
assistant to Major Q. A. Gi 
New York, to December 1 


ber 7, 1874, and October 5 to November 5, 1875) to May 9, 1876; assistant to Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel John D. Kurtz, Corps of Engin: at Philadelp Pennsylva- 
nia (on leave January 26 to 31, February 2 to 3, February 28 to and 


March 12 to 13, 1877),to October 16, 1877, in temporary charge of works at Phil- 
adelphia to December 1 ; assistant to Colonel 75 N. Macomb, Corps of En- 
neers, to September 1881 (also from January to October, 1881, secretary to 
e commission, advisory to the board of harbor commissioners of the city of 
Philadelphia); in of works at Philadelphia to August 12, 1882, and one 
— secretary of the t-House Board, at Washington, District of Columbia, 


Mr. HOLMAN. While I do not propose to object to this joint reso- 
lution, I wish to call the attention of the House to the extraordinary 
fact that a very large numberof officers employed in civil life are from 


the Engineer Corps of the Army. 

Mr. SPARKS. It would be well if a great number of those officers 
were put in precisely the condition which itis proposed to put this man 
in. ere is really no demand for their services by the Government, 
and this officer proposes to give up his place for two years and to go upon 
this service. It really saves to the Government the amount of his pay 
for two years. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution (H. Res. 355) was re- 


ceived, read several times, and passed. 

Mr. BINGHAM moved to reconsider the xote by whieh the joint 
resolution was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


Mr. HISCOCK. I now move to dispense with the morning hour for 
the call of committees for reports. 

Mr. OATES. Before that motion is put I desire to submit a report. 

Mr. HISCOCK. If Lect, panier desires simply to present a report 
to go on the Calendar I will not object. 


THOMAS THACHER. 


Mr. OATES, from the Committee on Claims, by unanimous consent, 
rted back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 5753) 
for the relief of Thomas Thacher; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the Private Calendar, and the accompanying report 
ordered to be printed. ; 


INAUGURATION OF THE STATUE OF PROFESSOR HENRY. 


Mr. COX, of New York. The Regentsof theSmithsonian Institution 
have invited this body and the Senate to be present at the inauguration 
of the Henry statue in April next. I ask consent to submit for consid- 
eration at this time a joint resolution meeting that invitation in a proper 
spirit, accepting the invitation of the Regents of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution to attend the inauguration of the statue of Joseph Henry. 

The SPEAKER. The joint resolution will be read. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 

Whereas in a communication from Spencer F. Baird, Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, Congress was informed that, in accordance with the act of 
June 1, 1880, the bronze statue of Joseph Henry, late secretary of the Smithson- 
ian Institution, had been completed; and 

‘Whereas in the same communication Congress was respectfully invited to be 
present on the occasion of its formal presentation to the public upon Thursday 
the 19th of April next: Therefore, t 

Be it resolved, &., That the said invitation be, and the same is hereby, 
by the Senate and House of Representatives, and that the President of the 
ate select seven members of that body and the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives fifteen members of that ly to be present and represent the Congress 
3 nited States upon the occasion of the presentation and inauguration of 
sa ue. A 


There 8 8555 objection, the joint resolution (H. Res. 356) was re- 
ceived, read three several times, and passed. 

Mr. COX, of New York, moved to reconsider the vote by which the 
joint resolution was passed; and also moved that the motion to recon- 
sider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


HOWARD D. POTTS. 

Mr. THOMAS, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, by unanimous 
consent, reported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. 
R. 6932) for the relief of Assistant Engineer Howard D. Potts, of the 
United States Navy; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
on mei Private Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to be 
printed. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I now insist upon my motion to dispense with the 
morning hour for the call of committees for reports. 

The motion was agreed to (two-thirds voting in favor thereof). 

Mr. HISCOCK. I now move that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and I give notice that 
my purpose is to proceed with the consideration of the sundry civil 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. KELLEY. Will the gentleman yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. HISCOCK. Certainly. 

Mr. KELLEY. I desire to inquire about how long it will probably 
take to dispose of this bill, and whether there will be any other appro- 
priation bill to follow it? 

Mr. HISCOCK. Judging from my experience in the past, I think 
the bill may take some three days; and it will be immediately followed 
by the deficiency appropriation bill, which will take but a brief period 
of time. I have felt that it was necessary this bill should receive the 


pe consideration of the House. We all knew it is an important 
ill, and we also know that almost every item in it may provoke dis- 
cussion. I have felt the importance of considering and passing this 
bill as soon as possible in order that it may go to the Senate. 

I feel it my duty to state to the House that I shall 


Mr. CALKINS. 
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ask for one day, immediately after the sundry civil appropriation bill 
is out of the way, to consider and dispose of election cases now reported. 

Mr. KELLEY. Inreferenceto thegeneral appropriation bills, I wish 
to say that recognizing the importance of their passage in time for the 
Senate and if need be conference committees to consider them, and for 
the two Houses to act upon the conference reports, I shall not antagonize 
those measures. But when they shall be through I will again upon 
the consideration of the House the tariff bill, hoping to a result. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Before the question is put on the motion to go into 
Committee of the Whole for the consideration of the sundry civil appro- 
priation bill I wish to inquire of gentlemen on both sides what time is 
desired for general debate, to the end that a limitation may be fixed be- 
fore we go into committee? 

Several MEMBERS. No time. 

Mr. BLOUNT. What is the use of any general debate at all? 

Mr. HISCOCK. There are some gentlemen, I believe, who wish to 
discuss the general features of the bill. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Idonotwanttocutany gentleman off; but it is rather 
late in the session for general debate on this bill. 

Mr. RANDALL. Unless the gentleman is desirous to waste time, 
we had better proceed at once with the consideration of the bill under 
the five-minute rule. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee of the Whole when it shall take up the sundry civil 
appropriation bill proceed at once to its consideration under the five- 
minute rule. 

Several MEMBERS. All right. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unanimous 
consent that when the House in Committee of the Whole proceeds to 
consider the sundry civil appropriation bill the bill shall be proceeded 
with at once under the five-minute rule and without general debate. 
Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I now ask a vote on my motion to go into Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. PARKER. I wish to state that the friends of the bill to tax the 
manufacture and sale of oleomargarine will insist on taking up that bill 
at the first opportunity and will ask that the House shall so order. 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The motion of Mr. Hiscock that the House resolve itself in Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union to consider the sun- 
dry civil appropriation bill was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself in Committee of the Whole 
(Mr. Kasson in the chair) and proceeded to the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 7595) joey appropriations for sundry civil expenses of 
the Government for the year ending June 30, 1884, and for other 


purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN. By order of the House the Committee of the 
Whole will proceed at once to consider this bill by clauses under the 
five-minute rule. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I ask that the first reading of the bill be dispensed 
with. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, the Chair will regard 
that as the order of the committee. It is so ordered. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I desire to know whether points of 
order have been reserved on this bill ? 

The CHAIRMAN, They have been. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
To meet mses of the State De entin vacating roomsin the See 
of the — ar, and 3 buiding wh —— are to be occupied by the Navy De- 
,000, or so much reof as may be be necessary, same to be im- 


8 available. 


Mr. SPRINGER. I move to strike out the last word for the pur- 
pose of asking permission of the committee to have printed in the RECORD 
a review of the question presented by the point of order made by the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE] on Saturday last upon the 
motion of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. HASKELL] to close debate 
on the first section of the tariff bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chairsuggests that this permission be asked 
in the House, as the question to which the remarks refer arose in the 
House. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I can, under the five-minute rule, read the remarks 
I have prepared in which, as I think, it is shown that the precedent of 
the Forty-second Congress was not well cited. 

Mr. VALENTINE. I object to that coming into this debate. 

Mr. SPRINGER. If the gentleman objects, I can read the remarks 
under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. VALENTINE. The gentleman ought not to read them here. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair suggests tothe gentleman from Ilinois 
[Mr. SPRINGER] that his request be made after the Committee of the 
Whale 1 as the subject-matter of the remarks which the gentleman 

to prin rint was a part of the proceedings of the House. The Chair 
911 70 remark that no general eee this bill is in order. 

Mr. SPRINGER. But I have the right under the five-minute rule 
to discuss this question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman would hardly have the right to 


discuss now a point of order which arose in the House and was entirely 
independent of this bill. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I do not desire to consume time; and I believe 
the objection to printing the remarks in the RECORD is not pressed. 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. VAL- 
ENTINE] insist on his objection? 

Mr. VALENTINE. If the gentleman proposes to read the speech, 
I will of course withdraw my objection to the printing. 

Mr. SPRINGER, That is the safest way out. 

Mr. VALENTINE. I think probably it is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears noobjectionto the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

The remarks of Mr. SPRINGER are as follows: 

Mr. SPRINGER. On the point of order made on Saturday last by the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE] to the motion of the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. HASKELL], the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. KELLEY] referred to the p of the second session of the 
Forty-second Congress on the tariff bill then pending as a precedent for 
the motion to close debate upon the whole section of a bill. I have 
carefully examined the precedent cited, and find that it is not applica- 
ble to the pending motion to close debate. 

The tariff bill in the Forty-second Congress was reported April 16, 
1872. On April 26 the House proceeded to consider the bill in Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. On May 1 the House bill g the 
duties on tea and coffee came from the Senate with Senate amendments, 
which were at once concurred in and the bill This action dis- 
posed of the first two phs of the House bill for general revision 
of the tariff. On May 7 general debate was closed and the committee 
proceeded to consider the bill by clauses or paragraphs. Mr. KELLEY, 
of Pennsylvania, moved to strike out the enacting clause of the bill, 
which was to in committee—ayes 95, noes 75. The bill was 
then referred to the Committee on Ways and Means with instructions 
L report the same back forthwith with the instructions adopted by the 

ouse. 

Mr. DAWES, the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, re 
ported the bill back immediately, amended as instructed. This was on 
May 7, and the amended bill (H. R. 2322) is now before me and corre- 
sponds. entirely with the proceedings in the committee and House thereon. 
(See Congressional Globe, second session Forty-second Congress, volume 
90, page 3159.) On page 3201 of same volume Mr. BECK caused to be 
printed i in the Globe a synopsis of the bill. The House in Committee 
of the Whole proceeded to consider the bill by paragraphs. The first 
two paragraphs, on tea and coffee, were stricken out, as these subjects 
were covered by another bill already passed. The third paragraph, be- 
ing lines 11 and 12, on bituminous coal, was Tac oa the same day, 


considered under the five-minute rule, and disposed (page 3207). The 
fourth and fifth paragraphs, lines 13, 14 22 1 and 185 Al salt, were then 
reached, and debate closed (page 3219). e sixth paragraph, 
on belting leather, was reached May 9, Toa and passed (page 3237). 


The seventh clause, on upper-leather, was then reached (page 3238), and 
the eighth clause, on calf-skins, &c., being line 20, completed, on page 
3239. This completed the clauses i in the first section of the bill, Mr. 
year: of Pennsylvania, then said (I quote from page 3240 of the same 
volume 

Mr. KELLEY. We have now come to the end of the section, and I believe in 
accordance with the ruling of the Chair new articles may now be introduced as 
amendments to the section. I therefore move to amend by inserting, after line 
20 of section 1, on chicory root, unground, 1 cent per pound.” 

This amendment was to add a clause to the section, after all the 
clauses or paragraphs in the original bill had been considered and dis- 
posed of under the five-minute rule. 

On May 10 (pago. 3312) Mr. DAWES moved that when the House 
again resolved itself into the Committee of the Whole upon the tariff bill 
debate upon the first séction be closed in ten minutes. Then follow 
the p in the Globe which were quoted by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY], and which appear in full in the 
RECORD. I call attention to the statement of the Speaker at the time, 
and which was read by him, as follows: 


The SPEAKER. Th F afl is, the text of the bill having been completed 
in Committee of the Wh all further debate shall be closed in ten minutes, 
and then the 3 al proceed to the second section. Globe, same vol- 


ume, page 331 

This statement shows, as did the remarks of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania 8 quoted, that every clause and ph of sec- 
tion — . of the bill been reached, read, debated, and of be- 
fore Mr. DAWES made his motion to close debate upon the section. 
There was no clause left upon which to close debate, but the motion 
was to close debate upon new-clauses or paragraphs that might be 
moved. Mr. Burchard moved a new clause on pig-iron; Mr. KELLEY 
moved another on chicory, and the debate was then on new clauses, 
and the committee had just di of the clause in reference to pig- 
iron. Mr. KELLEY had announced that he had some amendments from 
the Treasury ent which he desired to move. Mr. DAWEs de- 
sired to close debate on the section. His motion was perfectly in order. 
The House so it, as no point of order was made against it, 
and his motion, afterward modified to close debate in one minute, was 
agreed to without division (page 3335). 
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The attempt to justify the motion of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. | of the 


HASKELL] by citing the Dawes precedent in the Forty-second Con- 
gress is worse than a failure. The precedent not only does not sustain 
the pending motion, but it shows conclusively that the motion of the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. HASKELL] to close debate on parts of the 
bill not reached, read, considered, or debated, is wholly without prece- 
dent and violates all the rules and practices of the House. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For post-office at Brooklyn, New York: For continuation, $100,000, 


Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. I move to amend by inserting after 
she paragraph just read the following: 


For post-office and court-house at the city of Quincy, Illinois, $87,500. 


Mr, Chairman, at the last session of Congress a bill was passed author- 
izing the construction of a public building at the city of Quincy, the 
tost not to exceed $175,000, one-half of which sum was appropriated at 
that time. It is true that the building is not now in progress, but under 
the law the Supervising Architect will not be permitted tomake a con- 
tract exceeding the appropriation already made. The construction of 
the building has been delayed by reason of the Attorney-General not 
having reported upon the title to the site selected by the commission. 

If an appropriation is not made at the present session of Congress, 
then the Supervising Architect will have to let the building by piece- 
meal. There will be barely enough money for the foundation and the 
site, and he will not be able to make a contract within the 3 and 
purview of the limitation of the law, which is not to exceed $175,000 
He must let a portion of the work now, and then wait probably twelve 
months or longer for the balance of the appropriation before he can com- 
plete his contract. There is in this no economy at all. It is a damage to 
the Government and to the country generally, 25 the building will be 
no better therefor. The money will remain in the Treasury in either 
case, If it be appropriated now it will remain until the Supervising 
Architect is prepared to make the contract with some builder for such 
<i building as he designs at a price not to exceed the limitation of the 

wW. 

I do not see, Mr. Chairman, what the Government or the country is 
to gain by putting up this building by piecemeal, continuing the work 
of construction from one year to another when it might be completed 
in a single year and to the advantage of everybody. I hope the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House will adopt the amendment I have offered in 
order that the Supervising Architect of the Treasury Department may 
make his contract at once in conformity with law for the completion of 
this building at Quincy, IIIinois. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I will state, Mr. Chairman, the principle on which 
these ‘appropriations have been recommended by the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. Where the site has not been acquired at all by the Gov- 
ernment, as is the case in Quincy, Illinois, and there was no reason to 
believe it would be acquired during the current year, or even if there 
was some prospect of its being acquired but none that any work would 
be done during the current year on acquiring the site, the committee 
have not made any further appropriation than was necessary to provide 
asum for the purpose of allowing the foundation of the building to be 
put in; and only in such cases where the committee ascertained from 
the Supervising Architect of the Treasury Department the foundation 
should be put in and there should be rest for a while or during the winter 
at least before the superstructure was begun. Acting upon this policy 
the committee have not given any further appropriation for this public 
building, nor has it in other cases similarly situated. I believe all the 
money is now appropriated for this public building that is necessary. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. It is no fault of mine, Mr. Chair- 
man, and it is no fault of the people of Quincy, Illinois, bat the fault 
of the De ents of this Government that the location of the site for 
this public building has not been made sooner. The location in fact 
was made, but for six months the title-papers have been with the At- 
torney-General, and no report came from him to the Secretary of the 
Treasury in reference thereto. They are now pre to make the 
location of the site for this public building, and I simply suggest, Mr. 
Chairman, instead of being constructed by piecemeal, which will be 
the more expensive plan, it would be to the advantage of the Govern- 
ment and the local interests involved to put the structure up at once. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 16, noes 41. 

So the amendment of Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois, was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For court-house and post-office at Oxford, Mississippi: For construction, 

Mr. MANNING. I move to strike out 25 and insert 50, and 
to insert, after the words ‘‘for construction,“ the words and comple- 
tion of ;” so it will read: for construction and completion, 850, 000.“ 

Last session, Mr. an act was passed, which will be found 
on page 161 of the statutes for the first session of the Forty-seventh 
Congress, providing for the construction of a court-house and post- office 
2 Oxford, Mississippi, and limiting the amount to be expended therefor 

000. No ap ion was carried in the last sundry civil bill, 

oat without submitting any extended remarks as to the cause of its 
omission, I now desire to read a letter from the Supervising Architect 


Treasury Department, James G. Hill, in answer to a communica- 
tion addressed to him by myself on February 6, 1883. This is his reply: 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 

February 6, 1883. 

Sm: In reply to yours of this date asking whether in contracting for the con- 
struction of the public building at Oxford, arog fe" it is not better to have 
control of the Lamott stipulated, $50,000, t I bave to inform you 
thatundoubtedly contracts man be be made to better 8 if the whole amount 
pam 7a for the a na is made available, 

ery respectful 

“if as JAS. G. GILL, 


Supervising Architect, 
Hon. N H. ep p G, ve! 


House of Representatives. 

It will be seen from this letter that there can be no reason for limit- 
ing this appropriation to $25,000 and leaving $25,000 additional to be 
made at a subsequent time. If only $25,000 be ‘appropriated now, it 
will bein positive conflict with the judgment of the Supervising Archi- 
tect of the Treasury and in contravention of good business sense. 

As a legal pi ition I submit that the Secretary of the Treasury, 
under the Oxford bill, would have found ampleauthority and numerous 
precedents to expend the $50,000 stipulated therein to construct the 
building in question. I submit that it is a fact that under precisely 
similar bills many publie buildings throughout the country have been 
constructed, no question being raised as to the authority or propriety 
of such interpretation until last year, when, for some reason not now 


bits by profitable to ə different construction was given to such 
ills by the incorporation of the following words into the sundry civil 
T no act passed autho: the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase a 

to . 


site and erect a poe building thereon shall be held or constru 
money unless the act in express language makes such appropriations. 


Relying upon the interpretation by the Secretary of the Treasury and 
many precedents before I submitted the Oxford bill, in the light of 
which such bill carried the $50,000, I had the right to suppose that the 

necessary legislation was completed when this bill was approved by 
the President. In view of these facts I was greatly surprised to find 
after the close of last session a limitation upon and a practical repeal 
for almost a year of the appropriation in the Oxford bill by the subse- 
quent legislation referred to. Of course there was nothing whatever 
to put me upon notice that any inimical legislative interpretation would 
be even suggested. I hope the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. PAGE. Is it in order to strike out the whole paragraph? 

The CHAIRMAN. Of course it is, 

Mr. PAGE. I make that motion, for the reason I believe this House 
ought never to have appropriated money for a public building in a town 
of not over 1,500 inhabitants. I believe this appropriation ought to be 
struck out, and I make that motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
to perfect the paragraph. 

Mr. MANNING. I only desire to say a word in reply to the gentle- 
man from California. Last year, as the members of this House will re- 
call, after there was a discussion as to the merits of this appropriation, 
which was antagonized by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BUR- 
ROWS], the merits of the whole matter being thoroughly canvassed, 
there were not more than half a dozen dissenting votes when the bill 
was put upon its e. The mere size of the town was considered, 
being frankly stated by myself The expanse of territory over which 
the district court of the United States for the northern district of Mis- 
sissippi had jurisdiction, the vast number of people residing within 
its limits, the great number of cases then on the calendar of the court 
for that district, all being stated fully to the House, and the further 
fact that there was in that court a ter amount of business than in 
the court for the southern district of the State, where a public build- 
ing has been provided for—all these facts, and others as to rent, secur- 
ity of records, &c., being taken into consideration, it was deemed im- 
portant that there should be a building erected at Oxford, Mississippi. 
It was demonstrated then on all sides, I had hoped, that the mere size 
of the town could not prejudice the bill. That question having been 
agitated and so thoroughly discussed at that time, I do not think it 
necessary to answer the gentleman from California further on his mo- 
tion to strike out the clause. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Mr. Chairman, it is proper that I should state the 
reason why we have made this appropriation and inserted but $25,000 
in this bill. No appropriation: was made for a public building at that 
point last year. The policy of the committee has been, and was last 
year, to appropriate one-half of the amount provided; and of course the 
question as to whether it was proper that a public building should be 
erected there or not was not considered by the committee. We found 
ae pul providing for its erection and proceeded to appropriate under 

e law. 

Now, in all cases where new buildings were ordered last year we 
gave, as I have said, one-half of the amount for the purpose of purchas- 
ing the site and starting the foundation of the building. There was no 
exception to that rule. There being no appropriation for this building 
last year, it now stands upon the same basis as all of those for which 
provision was then made. Twenty-five thousand dollars is all that is 
necessary to procure a site or to procure a release from the Legislature 
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of that State of the jurisdiction over the ground and to put in the super- 
structure of the building. We have appropriated the sum that we be- 
lieved on examination to be necessary. 

Mr. MANNING. Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt him? 
If he will look at page 161 of the statutes cited by me a moment ago he 


will discover that the bill for the erection of a public building at Brook- 
lyn, in New York, was approved on the same day that the bill at Ox- 
ford was—12th July, 1882—and that it is identical in words, save as to 
amounts and location, this being a mere copy of it. The Brooklyn bill 
was provided for in the sundry civil appropriation bill of last year, while 
the Oxford bill was omitted. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I suppose 
was put into that bill was because when that penal roa if it 
before the sundry civil bill was concluded in co ttee, my attention 
was called to it, and I put that upon the same basis as other public 
buildings, and gave one-half of the amount of the sum allowed under 
the law provi foritserection. Or else, if such is not the case, when 
the sundry civil bill reached the Senate I sent over there and asked to 
have inserted an amendment, my attention having been called to it, 
appropriating one-half of the amount reported by the bill. In this case 
I would have done the same had my attention been called toit. But 
now we commence a new building, and all that is necessary has been 
appropriated here for the purchase of the ground and the beginning of 

e structure. 

Mr. DAWES. Has any money yet been expended on that build- 
ing? 

r. HISCOCK. No, sir. 
Mr. DAWES. There never ought to be a dollar spent there for that 


purpose. - - 
Mr. ATKINS. I movetostrike out the last word. This, Mr. Chair- 


the reason why the Brooklyn building 


penalty limits the cost of the building to the sum appropriated, is by 
appropriating the entire sum at the same time. Then you have the 
full benefit of that statute. Then and only then you have the assur- 
ance that the amount intended to be appropriated by Congress for the 
completion of the building shall accomplish that purpose. 

I therefore submit where the sum to be appropriated is inconsidera- 
ble, as $50,000 or even $100,000, that can be well expended in a single 
year, the true policy of Congress is to give entire effect to the provis- 
ion of the statute by appropriating the whole sum at once. 

Mr. COX, of New York. desire to supplement what has been 
stated by the gentleman from Indiana. I renew the motion to strike 
out the last word for the purpose of asking my colleague from New 
York on the committee to to this amendment for $50,000, not 
alone for the reason given by the gentleman from Indiana, which would 
seem sufficient, but because after this bill was , after it was on 
the statute-book, after others had been treated in this way, the amount 
placed in the bill should have been the full $50,000. 

I think the gentleman from California [Mr. PAGE] is the last man to 
make this motion to strike out the $25,000. 

Mr. PAGE. Why? 

Mr. COX, of New York. For the reason that this being a little bill 
m he estopped because you put in little rivers in the river and har- 

r bill. 

Mr. PAGE. You voted for Hell Gate. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I did not vote for Hell Gate. I never did. 
I am not familiar with that kind of navigation. 

I wish to say to my friend from California if there be any trouble 
about not having a large building owned by the Government in San 
Francisco it must be the fault of the gentlemen who represent that State; 
and yet I never found any of them very remiss in their attention to 


man, is a practical question, and I desire to be heard for a moment | local 


upon it. I wish to say that the Supervising Architect of the Treasury 
says in a letter tothe gentleman from Mississippi, which he has read here, 
and as the Supervising Architect has also said in similar letters to gen- 
tlemen who have eee for ys buildings in this bill to be 
erected in other parts of the country, forsums covering the same amount 
of money, to wit, $50,000, that the whole amount should be appropri- 
ated as a matter of public economy; that the building can be con- 
structed in one year cheaper than if it is delayed for two years; being 
in this case a brick building, that it is much cheaper to go on and fin- 
ish it promptly, ` A site has been selected, in this instance, and it seems 
to me that it will be unwise in us to delay the appropriation of $25,000 
when the superintendent says that itcan be built cheaper and better in 
one year than in two. We should give some weight to such a recom- 
mendation. 

Mr. PAGE. I desire to be heard for a moment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is exhausted upon the amendment. 

Mr. PAGE. Then I move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. Two amendments are now pending. 

Mr. PAGE. Then I withdraw my first amendment, for the purpose 
of moving to strike out the last word. 

My reason for offering the amendment to strike out this appropriation 
is that it seems to me very peculiar that a public building should be 
erected in this little town, while in the city of San Francisco, a city of 
300,000 inhabitants, the Government of the United States has got only 
a post-office building. The capital city of California, Sacramento, with 
over 40,000 inhabitants, has no public building whatever belonging to 
the Government, and I can not see for the life of me why this Congress 
provided $50,000 to erect a public building in a town containing but 
1,500 people, and where, as I am informed, the rent is only about 


Until within the last three years the city of San Francisco had no 
place for the United States courts. It is only within the last three 
years that the building has been completed for a court-house in that 
city, and heretofore, up to within the period which I have named, these 
courts were held in rented buildings. 

While I do not pick this out as a special case for an attack, I do not 
believe the Government ought to appropriate for a public building ina 
town as small as this. e 

I withdraw my pro forma amendment and yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. HoLMAN] that he may renew it. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I renew the amendment. 

I wish to call the attention of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Hiscock] to section 5503 of the Revised Statutes, which I ask the 
Clerk to read. 

The Clerk read as follows: A 

Sec. 5503, Every officer of the Government who knowingly contracts for the 
erection, repair, or furnishing of any public building, or for any public im- 
provement, to pay a larger amount than the specific sum appropriated for such 


urpose shall be punished by imprisonment not less than months, normore 
than two years, and shall pay a Ane of $2,000. 


Mr. HOLMAN. I wish to submit this to my friend from New York 
[Mr. Hiscock]. While I was not in favor of the passage of the bill 
authorizing the construction of this building, that bill is and 
has become a law. Now, my friend from New York will see the only 
way you can have the benefit of this statute, which under a heavy 


I did not vote for this small building. I saw there was a composite 
mode of architecture in the last Co by which all these little mat- 
ters were thrown together and voted pretty generally. Though they 
were brought up separately there seemed to be an understanding that 
a certain alternation should take place from one side to another, and so 
they got through. We on the Committee on Appropriations found this 
law on the statute-book; but being there it was our duty to appropriate 
the whole $50,000; and whether a big building or a little building, 
whether a little river or a big river, I would favor it after the law was 


Mr. PAGE rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate on the pending amendments is exhausted. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I will withdraw the amendment that my 
friend from California may renew it, as I desire to hear him. 

The CHAIRMAN. There are two substantial amendments already 


pending. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I withdraw the formal amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair begs to remind the committee the first 
amendment is to perfect the text offered by the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. MANNING]. The second is that offered by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. PAGE] to strike out the paragraph. If the gentle- 
man from California will move a substitute for the paragraph, that would 
be in order. 

Mr. PAGE. I withdraw my amendment. 

Mr. BAYNE. I renew it, and yield my time to the gentleman from 
California [Mr, PAGE]. 

Mr. PAGE. I only desire a few moments to reply to my friend from 
New York [Mr. Cox} on the other side of the House. He is always 
very funny and I always like to hear him talk, particularly on an appro- 
priation bill. I have never known a bill introduced into this House 
that provided for an appropriation of any money, unless it was for the 
city of New York, that the gentleman from New York favored. I do 
remember last year he wanted a special bill reported from the Commit- 
tee on Commerce for the benefit of Hell Gate. 

Mr. COX, of New York. No, sir. 

Mr. PAGE. He wanted it passed in advance of the river and harbor 
bill. 

Mr. COX, of New York. No, sir; I did not. 

Mr. PAGE. And it was passed in advance at the suggestion of his 
colleague [Mr. HEWITT]. 

Mr. COX, of New York. My colleagues Mr. Hewirr and Mr. 
HUTCHINS were the gentlemen who took charge of that bill; and I 
kept off it expressly. 

Mr. PAGE. It is a question of Ran doubt whether all the money 
appropriated for Hell Gate has not been thrown away. 

Ir. COX, of New York. And I have so stated. 

Mr. PAGE. Ithink the gentleman from New York himself has 
admitted at times that it was money which would perhaps do no good. 
to commerce or to navigation. 

Mr. COX, of New York. That is the reason I said so and would not 
vote for it. 

Mr. PAGE. The gentleman re takes occasion when he gets the 
floor to make a fling at what he the river and harbor appropri- 
ation bill. To my certain knowledge Tordna tae last ten years it has 
afforded him constant opportunity to display is remarkable ability on 
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the floor of the House, as we have witnessed so many times. Notwith- 
standing all that, two-thirds of this House have voted for river and 
harbor appropriation bills during the last ten years; yet the gentleman 
stands up here and criticises the House for having voted for appropri- 
ations to improve our harbors and the navigation of our rivers. 

In a few days I will give the gentleman an opportunity to again dis- 
play his wonderful hostility to the improvement of our rivers and har- 

rs. 


Mr. COX, of New York. And I will be with the people against your 
appropriation. 

Mr. PAGE. Very well; we will see about that. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. This whole matter may be stated in a moment. 
There was an appropriation made by this Congress at its last session of 
$50,000 for the construction of this building at Oxford, Mississippi. By 
the wording of the bill not a dollar of the money was made available 
during the current year. 

Other buildings were appropriated for in the same bill, and half the 
amount necessary for the purpose was carried in the bill. This building 
is put in this bill with the others, and with half of the appropriation, 
as for other buildings; yet these other buildings were never any 
more than this one has been. Therefore buildings on an exact equality 
with this building, both as to the date of the e of the bill au- 
thorizing the construction and the amount required to construct them, 
are now in this bill provided for to the last dollar originally contem- 
plated, while it is proposed to leave this building with an appropriation 
only one-half the amount necessary. 

Mr. VALENTINE. Do J understand the gentleman to say that last 
year we appropriated $50,000 for the purpose of this building? 

Mr. BLACKBURN. We appropriated it, without making a dollar 
of it available. A bill was passed authorizing the expenditure of 
$50,000 for this building, and under the construction of the Treasury 
Department not a dollar of it can be got out of the Treasury. 

Mr. VALENTINE. It was only a bill authorizing the construction 
of a public building, without making any appropriation. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. What I want to get at is this: We all know 
that where you put up a great custom-house with an immense weight 
of superstructure the architects deem it best to lay the foundation and 
let it settle before the superstructure is put upon it. But here the 
Supervising Architect says there is nonecessity for delay in the construc- 
tion of a building which will cost only $50,000. 

In this bill the committee have made appropriations to the last dol- 
lar of the sums necessary for the construction of other buildings of ex- 
actly the same merit as this one. It seems to me that the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. MANNING] in the motion he makes to appropriate 
$50,000 instead of $25,000 as proposed by the bill for this purpose is 
fully sustained by the highest authority he can produce, the Supervis- 
ing Architect of the Government. 

It seems to me that the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] has 
made a good point which this House might well consider. You can 
not get the benefit of the section of the Revised Statutes which he has 
had read except you carry the whole amount of the appropriation in 
the bill; and that ought to be done both on the score of economy and for 
the sake of expedition. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I desire to oppose the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate has been exhausted on the amendment 
and the amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. HISCOCK. All right. 

The question was upon the amendment of Mr. MANNING to increase 
the appropriation for the public building at Oxford, Mississippi, from 
$25,000, as proposed by the bill, to $50,000. 

The question was taken; and upon a division there were—ayes 59, 


noes 67. 

Mr. MANNING. I call for tellers. 

er were ordered; and Mr. Hiscock and Mr. MANNING were ap- 
poin 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that there 
were—ayes 89, noes 73. 

So the amendment was to. 

The question was then taken on the motion to strike out the para- 
graph; and upon a division it was not agreed to—ayes 64, noes 86. 

Mr. SCALES. I move to insert after line 97 the following: 

For a court-house at Greensborough, North Carolina, $25,000. s 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. I desire to move an amendment to the 
amendment. 

Mr. SCALES. I desire to say a single word. I wish to call the at- 
tention of the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations [Mr. 
Hiscock] to the amendment I have offered. It will be remembered 
that at the last session of Congress $25,000 was appropriated for this 
purpose, and it was understood that there would be a similar appro- 
priation made at this session. For some cause it has been omitted, 
although there is no reason for its omission. 

The land has already been leased, and the Legislature of North Car- 
olina four weeks ago passed a law ceding, jurisdiction to the General 
Government. I hope this $25,000 will be appropriated. There is no 
reason why it should have been omitted, for this building stands ex- 
-actly upon the same footing with the others contained in this bill. 


Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. I move to amend the amendment by 
adding the following: 

And the further sum of $87,500 for the construction and completion of the publio 
building at the city of Quincy, Illinois, now authorized by law. 

These buildings stand precisely upon the same footing; I do not under- 
stand that there is any difference between them. I can see no reason 
why the entire appropriation should be made for one and only a partial 
. for the other. 

e statute read by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN} 
shows to this committee, or at least it should do so, the necessity for 
making the entire appropriation, so as to enable the architect to com- 
plete his contract for the building within the limitation of the statute 
authorizing the construction of the building. 

I hope that this Committee of the Whole, after having recognized the 
principle in the one case, will not refuse to follow it up on the amend- 
ment which I have offered to the proposition of the gentleman from 
North 8 as the two buildings stand upon precisely the same 
principle. 

Mr. HISCOCK. In reference to the item for the building at Greens- 
borough, I understand the Legislature of North Carolina has not yet 
ceded jurisdiction to the United States for the site. 

Mr. SCALES. If the gentleman had heard mystatement, he would 
have learned that four weeks ago the cession of the site was the 
bill having passed both houses of the Legislature and become a law; 
it is now on file in the Treasury ment. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Then I would be willing to accept the amendment 
of the gentleman from North Carolina. 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. SINGLETON, of 
Illinois, to the amendmentof Mr. SCALES, there were—ayes 37, noes 48. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. I make the point that no quorum has 
voted, and call for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois, and Mr. His- 
‘COCK were appointed. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported there were— 
ayes 93, noes 67. 

So the amendment to the amendment was adopted. 

The question then recurred on the amendment of Mr. SCALES, as 
amended, which was read, as follows: 

For court-house at Greensborough, North Carolina, $25,000; and the further 
sum of $87. for the continuation and completion of the public building at the 
city of Quincy, Illinois, now authorized by law. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend the amendment 
by striking ont the last word. In this bill we propose to appropriate 
for public buildings this year $2,108,000. In my judgment this is all 
we ought to give. It is all that is necessary to carry on the work upon 
public buildings. I for one do not believe that these amendments to 
the bill by way of increase are n It seems, Mr. Chairman, 
that the question of increasing these appropriations on this bill is to be 
made a party question; upon every proposed increase for a public build- 
ing we are to divide upon party lines. I had hoped that such would 
not be the case. If it is to be, then I am compelled to say to gentle- 
men on this side that ifthey would hold this bill within reasonable limits 
they certainly must be expected to vote. 

After the most careful deliberation, after fully canvassing all the items 
in this bill in reference to public buildings, the Committee on Appro- 
priations unanimously, without a single dissenting voice, made its re- 
port. Iam not aware that there was any disagreement in the com- 
mittee upon any item save one. 

In reference to this public building in Illinois, there is no sort of ne- 
cessity for the appropriation proposed at this time. The Government 
does not ask it. No site has been acquired there; and when asite shall 
be acquired there is enough money already appropriated to establish 
the foundations of the building. I oppose the amendment as amended. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say a word in repl 
to the Chairman of the Committee on Appropriations [Mr. Hiscock]. 
It appears to me singular that the gentleman should have felt warranted 
in the statement he has just made. Does he undertake to tell the 
House this morning in Committee of the Whole, where no record of 
yeas and nays can be made, that this Committee of the Whole is divid- 
ing on party lines upon this bill. If so, how is he to explain this anom- 
alous condition of things—that the minority are outvoting and over- 
ruling the majority side of the House? 

Does the gentleman mean to say that upon the proposition now pend- 
ing, the one with reference to the court-house at Oxford, Mississippi, 
and the one in regard toa public building at Quincy, Illinois, the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations were unanimous in recommending the action 
embodied in this bill? Why, sir, the gentleman must know that there 
were sharp contests in the committee upon this very proposition; not 
for one day only, but for more than one day; that it was brought up 
on a motion to reconsider and close voting had, in order that it should 
be gotten into its present shape. If the work of the committee-room is 
to be opened, let us have it fairly stated. 

In the motion of the gentleman from Illinois | Mr. SINGLETON] there 
is no proposition to add a single dollar to the draft that is to be made 
on the Federal Treasury in the construction of the woding at Quincy. 
The proposition is simply to make the appropriation available now in 
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bulk instead of expending a part of it now and the remainder hereafter. 
The authority of the Supervising Architect has been adduced here to 
show that when these small buildings are to be put up and where a 
specified expenditure is already authorized the work can be done more 
economically and expeditiously by making the whole appropriation at 
once in bulk. The only question that I can see is whether this Con- 
gress shall take the responsibility of making an appropriation which 
must be made anyhow, or whether it shall leave as much as possible for 
its successor to do. 

The CHAIRMAN. As the Chair understands, the pro forma amend- 
ment of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hiscock] is withdrawn. 

Mr. CANNON. I renew it, Mr. Chairman. The building at Oxford, 
Mississippi, an appropriation for which has been placed in this bill, 
ought in my opinion never to have been authorized. As to the one at 
Greensborough, North Carolina, I doubt very much whether it should 
have been authorized. The one at Quincy, Illinois, was authorized at 
the last session of Co: the cost being limited to $175,000. For this 
year an appropriation of $87,000 was made. Now, I want the Com- 
mittee of the Whole to understand that there never has been a site pro- 
cured at Quincy, Illinois, and until the site is procured not one cent of 
the $87,000 already appropriated can be expended. When it will be 
acquired I do not know. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. Will my colleague permit me to cor- 
rect him? 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly, if I have made any mistake. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. The site was procured and the loca- 
tion made six months ago. The title pa; were placed in the hands 
of the district attorney to report on the title to the Attorney-General’s 
Office at Washington. No re has been made, and in uence 
of the delay the Secretary of the has said he had been con- 
temptuously treated, and he withdrew the papers. 

r. CANNON. Iapprehendthereis something wrongaboutthe title 
to the site, but I do not know anything about it. Iam, as my col- 
leage knows, in sympathy with him in regard to his public building. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. I know that. 

Mr. CANNON. It is in my ownState. I have the kindest feelings 
toward him personally, but what is the use, when $87,000 is already 
appropriated and when no site has yet been provided for this public 
building, to include in this bill another appropriation of $87,000 for the 
same purpose ? 

Now, I wish to say to this side of the House, Mr. Chairman, that 
when the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN], with a sneer, 
inquires why the minority can defeat the majority, I suppose the rea- 
son is the majority is not present here in the Hall. And I wish to 
call attention to the fact that the minority are here to vote these ap- 

ropriations, whether the money can be expended or not. ‘They are 
Lee this session as they were last session, and then after they have suc- 
ceeded in securing the appropriation in the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union they relieve themselves of responsibil- 
ity because they are in the minority, and are ready ‘‘to make Rome 
howl” on every stump in the country about the extravagance of these 
appropriation bills. We owe it to ourselves to make these appropria- 
tions in the ordinary and proper manner, appropriating money when 
it is called for and is necessary, and assume the responsibility. And it 
is equally our duty, Mr. Chairman, not to let the other side of the House 
vote into this bill money that probably will not be needed during the 
next fiscal year, 

Mr. BLOUNT. I move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thatamendment is already pending. 

Mr. CANNON. I will withdraw it. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I will renew it for the purpose of saying a word on 
this subject. Now, Mr. Chairman, I have nothing to say as to the 
merit of the two buildings the Committee of the Whole haye voted in. 
But I think we had as well accept the conclusion the committee has 
reached. I am opposed to the policy of increasing all along the line 
appropriations for public buildings. I had the good fortune to be in 
the majority on this floor when I know the arguments which we have 
heard to-day were just reversed between the two sides of the House. 
When we were then appropriating in part for public buildings the argu- 
ment came from the other side of the House we had better complete 
them at once, because in that way they could be built cheaper. I did 
not think the argument was a good one for them on that side to make, 
and I do not think to-day it is a good one for this side of the House. 

It has been the usage in this House, no matter who is in power, to 
attempt to get at some given sum to approach it—which was legiti- 
mate to be expended by the Federal Government. I have always 
thought it was the proper policy. The Committee on A priations 
have placed in this bill about the sum provided for public buildings 
when I had the honor to have charge of it in the preceding Congress. 
I trust we will add nothing more to it unless there is some exceptional 
case like that from North Carolina where my friend in charge of this 
bill was misinformed as a matter of fact. I trust generally we will 
take the sum provided in this bill and not increase it. 

During the last Congress, as well as the preceding Congress, we had 
gecasion some time to appeal to members on the other side of the House, 
and we had strength enough to support us in this view. I hope now 


in the passage of this bill that this side of the House will sustain the 

character we have had, and I believe rightfully, before the country of 

favoring the cutting down of all unnecessary expenditures. For one I 

will not consent by my vote hereafter, unless it be in exceptional cases 

ee that I have indicated, to increase this item of the bill a single 
ollar. 

One word more before my time is concluded. Ido not think my 
friend in charge of the bill and the members of the committee who 
agree with him on the other side of the House will insist upon declar- 
ing this to be a question, and will not do so in justice to thisside 
of the House. The bill of the last session would have been increased 
by millions if it had not been for gentlemen on this side of the House 
coming to the rescue of the gentleman now in charge of the bill. I 
trust we will keep down these expenditures as well as we can, and I 
believe the sum provided in this bill for public buildings is now what 
has been given for the same purpose for the last five or six years. 

The pro forma amendments were withdrawn. 

The question recurred on Mr. SCALES’s amendment as amended by 
the amendment of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SINGLETON]. 

The question was put, and by the sound was declared to be lost. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. Division. 

2 CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the call for division comes too 
te. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. No; I was on the floor demanding it 
all the time. 

Mr. HISCOCK. The point of order was ruled against me because it 
was not made in time against the gentleman’samendment, and I hope 
2 Chair will not show any more liberality to the gentleman than was 

own to me. 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois say he was on 
the 4 calling for a division before an announcement was made by the 


Mr. SINGLETON, of Ilinois. I called for a division instantly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chairwill again submit the question on the 
amendment of the gentleman from North Carolina as amended. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 36, noes 71. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Ilinois. No quorum has voted. 

The Chair appointed as tellers Mr. Hiscock, and Mr. SINGLETON of 

ois. 
Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. I do not ask for further count. 
Mr. HISCOCK. i do; and if a quorum is not present I want a call 
of the House. It is necessary weshould have a quorum present if it is 
proposed to get through this important bill. 

TE committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 52, 
noes 98. 

So the amendment as amended was rejected. 

Mr. RANDALL. There was no objection to the amendment of the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. SCALES], and I suggest that it be 
inserted by consent. 

. HISCOCK. I consent to that. What was the amount? 

Mr. SCALES. Twenty-five thousand dollars. 


Mr. HISCOCK. I do not object to that. 
Mr. HOLMAN. Iwould like to hear the form in which that amend- 
ment is proposed to be incorporated in this bill. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will again report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For court-house at Greensborough, North Carolina, $25,000, 

Mr. HOLMAN. This does not provide for its completion. 

Mr. SCALES. Yes, sir; that is the intention of it. I ask the Clerk 
to insert the words for completion.“ This is the total amount that 
will be necessary. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. The amendment which I suggested 
to the amendment of the gentleman from North Carolina was adopted. 
by the committee. The amendment as amended was rejected. Now, 
the committee admit the original amendment—— ` 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now before the committee is only 
one of unanimous consent. Is there objection to the adoption of the 
amendment which was previously agreed to by the committee, but voted 
down when amended as suggested by the gentleman from Ilinois. The 
Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. The action of the committee was upon 
the amendment as amended; but the amendment which I proposed 
was in the first instance adopted. The subsequent action of the com- 
mittee was upon the amendment as amended—that is, upon the orig- 
inal proposition of the gentleman from North Carolina. Now, there 
being no objection to the amendment which I suggested, it having been 

to in the committee, I ask if it is not properly a part of the bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that there is no difficulty what- 
ever about the matter. The entire amendment, although the amend- 
ment to the amendment was adopted, was rejected by the committee 
on the final vote. ` 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Ilinois. I did not know that the game of 
eucher was played in the Committee of the Whole of this House in that 
manner. 
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The CHAIRMAN. It is often played in that way if the Chair may 
be considered as authority upon a game of which he knows nothing. 
[Laughter.] 

The Clerk will again report the amendment proposed by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina, which, as the Chair understands, has been 

to by unanimous consent of the committee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For completion of the court-house at Greensborough, North Carolina, $25,000. 

The amendment was agreed to 

The Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Iask that the amendment which I have sent 
to the desk may now be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For completion of the court-house, post-office, &., at Paducah, Kentucky, 


Mr. BLACKBURN. I want to call the attention 

Mr. HISCOCK. I reserve the point of order upon that. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. L only want to call the attention of the chair- 
man of the committee briefly to this matter. My recollection is that 
$8,500 for the completion of this building was agreed to upon the part 
of the committee, but it was left out through a mistake in making up 
the bill. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I ask that the Lee it amendment be again read. 

The amendment was again reported 

Mr. BLACKBURN. That buil Mr. is finished, except 
the painting and plastering of the wall. Troost $125 000 up to the pres- 
ent point, The courtis expected to be held therein the month of April. 
We have an architect there now, awaiting its completion and in charge 
of the work, at an expense of $20 a day; and with the hookkeepers and 
clerks and all of these expenses necessarily incurred in the erection of 
a public building it would be economy, 575 view of the fact that $125,000 
has been already spent upon it, to appropriate this small sum now re- 
quired to finish it, 

Mr. HISCOCK. My recollection differs with the tleman from 
Kentucky. The facts with reference to this public building are 
as I remember: We last ot bans put into this bill $25,000 for the comple- 
tion of that building. e architect returns to me a letter, which I have 
now before me, in which I am informed that $20,000 of that money is 
unexpended to-day, and alsohe reports that the expenditure of $11,000 
of it is not even contemplated by contract. It appears, therefore, that 
there is on hand of the total sum appropriated about $31,000, $20,000 
covered by contracts and $11,000 remaining on hand for the expenditure 
of which no contracts have been made. We puta limitation last year 
of $25,000 upon the completion of the building, and in view of the facts 
as stated by the architect in this letter I think it will be time enough to 
appropriate this money when the funds on hand are exhausted. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. In reply to the gentleman from New Vork 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will inquire of the gentleman from 
New York if he insists upon the point of order which, as the Chair 
understands, he made in the first instance against this amendment? 

Mr. HISCOCK. I make the point of order that the limit inthe bill 
has been reached and 

Mr. BLACKBURN. As the matter has been debated, let me he heard 
before the gentleman from New York renews or insists upon his point 
of order. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. This, Mr. Chairman, illustrates the wisdom of 
the committee in what it has done in these other amendments offered 
to this bill. This building was originally to cost $100,000. Last year 
that amount was increased by $25,000, I mean at the first session of this 
Congress. When this $100,000 had been appropriated and expended, 
this Congress went forward ‘and appropriated 1525 000 more to complete 
it. When we came this year to consider the matter, as the minority 
member of the sub-committee making up this bill, I certainly did in- 
form that sub-committee, without protest, which was all that I could 
offer as to the importance of providing this estimate of $8,500 for the 
completion of this building, which cost originally, as I have said, 
$100,000, and to which $25,000 was subsequently added by the same 
Committee on Appropriations, given in the last bill without protest and 
without a point of order upon it. Now, that wos outside of the law, 
and the point of order was good against that $25,000if the gentleman 
saw fit to make it. He was chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and had charge of this bill then, as he has now. He reported in 
favor of an appropriation of $25,000 in excess of the limitation put upon 
it by the law, and put that amount in the appropriation bill of last 
session. 

Now, if the Supervising Architect of the Treasury Department does not 
want this $8,500, will some one be kind enough to explain to me why on 
page 141 of the Book of Estimates, which I hold in my hand, he esti- 
mates for $8,500 as n for completing this building? I say if 
the Committee of the Whole House thinks it an economic thing to do to 
override the recommendation of the Supervising Architect and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury for the pittance of $8,500 and leave a one-hun- 
dred-and-twenty-five-thousand-dollar building that near completed in 
order that the architect, who is there on the to-day with nothing 
to do, may stay there with a salary of $20 a day and pay his book- 


keeper and clerk besides, I am perfectly willing gentlemen should have 
their will about it. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I move to strike out the last word. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN] who has just 
taken his seat is the last man on the floor who should find any fault 
with the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations for putting 
$25,000 in the bill for Paducah last year. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Ihave not found fault with the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations for doing that. I find fault with him 
for refusing to do this now. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I understand perfectly well the circumstances un- 
der which it was done. The gentleman from Kentucky understands 
perfectly well the circumstances under which it was done. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I certainly do. 

Mr. HISCOCK. The Supervising Architect reported that $25,000 
was all that was necessary for the completion of the building. Now, 
I do not propose to hold the Supervising Architect to so close a rule 
that he might not run over the limitation somewhat. Doubtless it is 
sometimes n 

We all understand as to estimates that v ery often in the execution of 
them the amounts can not be brought within the limits of the law. 
It was our intention to complete this building by the appropriation 
of last year. The Supervising Architect said that $25,000 was enough. 
Now he comes and says that $8,500 is needed. But, Mr. Chairman, 
he has got on hand $11,000 that is not even covered by contract. All 
the money that is necessary for this current year he has on hand for the 
execution of contracts already out; and he has got $11,000 for the next 
fiscal year. And I propose to see how that money is expended, how 
far it goes, before another increase is put upon the bill. 

Mr. ATKINS. Will the gentleman from New York allow me one 


y. 

Mr. ATKINS. I ask the gentleman if he does not think it wise 
economy to make alittleappropriation of $8,500 to complete the build- 
ing notwithstanding there may be a little i — 

Mr. HISCOCK. Ido not believe there has any i ity. 

Mr. ATKINS. I do not say there has been. But the gentleman will 
please allow me to finish the question. I ask him would it not be wise 
5 to > pet rid of the salaries of these officers, which will be accom- 
plished if Congress will appropriate this $8,500 to finish the building? 
And if this Congress does not appropriate that amount, will not the next 
Congress do so? 

Mr. HISCOCK. I have no doubt it will in the end, if it should be 
found necessary. 

Mr. ATKINS, I think the practical course would be for the gentle- 
man from New York to yield on this point. 

Mr. DAWES. I move to strike out the last word for the purpose of 
calling the attention of the committee to what we are doing. I espe- 
cially desire the Republican side of the House to give attention. We 
have put $25,000 on this bill for a public building for the benefit of 
Oxford, Mississippi, and $25,000 for the same purpose for the benefit of 
Greensborough, North Carolina; and now it is proposed to put $8,500 on 
the bill for the benefit of Paducah, Kentucky. I ask has not this Re- 
publican Congress raked acorns enough out of the fire for the benefit of 
the Democratic side of the House? They will get the money and we 
will get the cursing. It will be ‘‘more indications of Republican ex- 
travagance.’’ So fur as this side is concerned, I hope no more acorns will 
be raked out of the fire for the Democratie side. It is their votes that do 
it, of course, butit will be our gloryall the same in the next campaign. 

Mr. HOOKER. If gentlemen will look at the appropriations which 
have already been made by this Congress on the bill which has already 
passed with reference to the rental of Government property in the city 
of Washington and elsewhere they will see at once that true economy 
on the part of the Government is to construct its own edifices and own 
them, and it ought to do it not only here but elsewhere. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. DAWES] says the Republican party 
will be charged with extravagance. It will never be charged with ex- 
travagance if you will build your own buildings and construct them 
properly and make the necessary appropriations for that purpose and 
cease paying the enormous rentals you now pay in the city of Washing- 
ton and elsewhere for public buildings which ought to be owned by the 
Government. 

Indeed, Mr. Chairman, I think true economy will indicate that every 
public building in which the officers of the Government have their offices 
should be constructed in the city of Washington or elsewhere and that 
no rentalshould be paid. If you take the rental for ten years that you 
are now paying in the city of Washington it would construct every pub- 
lic building you require throughout the country. I think itis bad policy 
on the part of the Government to be paying this eternal rental for pub- 
lic buildings when you have the ground and the ability to build upon 
it, and you ought to do it as a mere matter of economy if no else. 

And whatever party may be charged with extravagance, it will finally 
be remunerated By seeing that the Government had better construct 
its own buildings, have them constructed in proper style and in proper 

rather than pay the enormous rental now in thecity 
of Washington for governmental buildings, for the use of the Attorney- 


General’s Office and for various bureaus.of the Departments, and in 
hundreds ef other places where thesame thing is being done. You ought 
to construct your own governmental buildings on a simple, economical 
plan, and it will be no reproach to the Republican party now in power 
nor to the Democratic which will soon succeed it. 

Mr. TURNER, of Kentucky. Idonot know what is the information 
of the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations in to this 
matter, from the Supervising Architect. I had occasion to call upon him 
m; and I desire to state to the committee what were his statements 
to me in regard to this matter. As to the cost of this building going 
beyond the original estimates and limit, that is a matter with which I 
have had nothing to do, nor the people whom I represent. It is known 
to the committee that we had no control of the building or its erection. 
The appropriation and the control of the building were in the hands of 
the Government officers alone. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I would like to ask the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. TURNER] this question: In regard to this additional expenditure 
of $8,500, is it not contemplated to change the plan, by 3 for 
the erection of a tower on the building and the placing of aclock in it, 
or something of that kind ? 

Mr. TURNER, of Kentucky. There is nothing of that kind in the 
p and there has nothing of that kind been devised or thought of, 
nor any suggestion of that kind ever been made by me or by any 
one so far as I know. 

I was going on to state what the Supervising Architect told me. I 
thought there had been appropriated money enough and that the build- 
ing ought to have beencompleted fortheamountappropriated and soex- 
pressed myself. He said that owing to the increased price of labor and 
materials it was impossible to do so; that he was forced to make con- 
tracts to progress with the work beyond the amount of the original es- 
timates. 

When I called upon him during this session he informed me that he 
nad made this estimate and had sent it to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and it is now in the Book of Estimates furnished by the 
Department to the Committee on Appropriations. He said that the con- 
tracts now made would consume all the money now appropriated and the 
completion would require the amount now asked for, $8,500, and that 
the building would be completed, he thought, in April so that the court 
could be held in it at that time. 

The roof is now on the building and the wood-work is completed, and 
they are finishing the inside work and the plastering, &. The whole 
work is under contract, I think, and the architect told me that it needed 
§8,500 more of appropriations to complete the building, approaches, &c., 
and prepare it for use. 

That is the statement he made to me. If he has written different 
statements and letters to the Committee on Appropriations I do not 
know anything about such letters. Ihave neverseenthem. There is 
his official estimate corroborating the statement which he made to me, 
showing that he asked 88,500 more of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions for the completion of the building. 

Now, I pe it to the Committee of the Whole if it is enonomy in any 
respect, when the building is nearly completed, to permit the building 
to stand there in charge of the Government officers who are now there 
under high salaries; the Supervising Architect, a relation of Mr. Gar- 
field, and his bookkeeper and clerk and men to take care of the build- 
ing? To postpone the completion of the building for want of this ap- 
propriation it seems to me it is bad economy. It surely would be so in 
the case of a private individual in the management of his own business, 
and I think it would be so onthe partof theGovernment. The build- 
ing was necessary; it ought to be completed, and I hope the additional 
appropriation will be made. If any want of economy has been dis- 
ek in the control of the original appropriation, surely no one is 
responsible except those having it in charge, and I do not understand 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hiscock] as making any charge of 
that sort. The building ought not to stand there nearly completed 
when it is needed for public use for want of the appropriation asked of 


$8,500. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. HOOKER. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The question was upon the ame: ent of Mr. BLACKBURN to insert 
the following: A 

For completing court-house, post-office, &c., at Paducah, Kentucky, $8,500. 

The question was taken; and upon a division there were—ayes 45, 
noes 65. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I call for tellers; no quorum has voted. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. Hiscock and Mr. BLACKBURN were 
appointed. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that thcre 
were—ayes 66, noes 85. 

So the amendment was not agreed to. 

The Clerk read the following: 


For post-office and court-house at Syracuse, New York: For continuation, 
$70,000; and said building may be erected within twenty-five feet of the north 
line of the real estate acquired for its erection. ¥ 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. I move to amend by adding that 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


For the continuation and completion of the public buildings now authorized 
by existing law at the city of Quincy, Illinois, the sum of $87,000. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I make the point of order on that amendment that 
it is the same as the one just voted down by the committee. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. No, sir; it is not the same amend- 
ment. The previous one was for $87,500, and this is for $87,000. 

I do not move this amendment in any factious spirit; but I am satis- 
fied that upon the last amendment which I offered the committee did 
not understand the question upon which they were voting. We had 
previously voted for the amendment by a large majority. 

The gentleman who is chairman of the Committee on Appropriations 
[Mr. Hiscock] had accepted the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. SCALES], and the committee by a large ma- 
jority voted in favor of my amendment tothatamendment. Then when 
the question was taken upon the amendment as amended there was a 
large majority against it. e An the chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations again announced that he accepted the amendment 
of the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. SCALES], which the com- 
mittee had just rejected after amending it. 

Now, I know of no reason why the committee should have changed 
so suddenly against a proposition in favor of which they had just voted 
by a large majority. It looks to me as if there was some unfairness 
about it; I do not charge anything of the sort upon anybody; but it 
looks to me as if there was a species of legerdemain indulged in by the 
committee through the influence of some one or from some cause that 
led it to so suddenly change its action from a large majority to a very 
meager minority. 

Iam sure that in order to have the record on the part of this Com- 
mittee of the Whole show legislative fairness and integrity the commit- 
tee should again express its opinion upon the amendment I have offered. 
Ido not hope to change the opinions of those who have 
themselves against the propriety of the amendment; but I wish the 
Committee of the Whole to understand what they are voting upon; I 
wish this question to be determined upon its merits and to ascertain 
whether there is any reason for the change of opinion on the part of the 
committee. 

I asked the gentleman from New York whether all the public build- 
ings provided for in this bill have been commenced and are in process 
of construction. I understand that many of them are in precisely the 
same condition as the public building at the city of Quincy, and I see 
no reason why this Committee of the Whole should favor one locality 
above another by making the entire appropriation in one case and re- 
fusing it in another, when the circumstances are precisely similar. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. SINGLETON]. 

Mr. HISCOC: 


s K. Ihave made a point of order upon it. 
The CHAIRMAN. This is not the same amendment which was 
previously offered. 


Mr. HISCOCK. I suppose that this subject having been under con- 
sideration at a previous point in the bill and having been disposed of 
at that time, it is not now in order to recur to thesame subject by merely 
changing the amount of the proposed appropriation to the extent of a 
few dollars. 

The CHAIRMAN. The sum proposed to be appropriated is changed; 
and the Chair can not undertake to say how large the change must be 
in order to constitute a substantial difference. Thatis a matter for th 
action of the Committee of the Whole. In the opinion of the Chair, 
the change of amount is an important element in determining the ques- 
tion of order. The point of order is overruled. 

The question being taken on agreeing to the amendment, there were— 
ayes 19, noes 64. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. 
voted. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. Hiscock, and Mr. SINGLETON of 
Illinois, were appointed. : 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 52, 
noes 82. 

So the amendment wəs not agreed to. 

Mr. RITCHIE. I move to amend by inserting after the pending par- 
agraph the following: 

For custom-house, post-office, and court-honse at Toledo, Ohio, for continua- 
tion, $50,000. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the amount estimated by the Treasury Depart- 
ment for this work upon the recommendation of the Supervising Archi- 
tect. Ido not know what reason may have induced the Committee 
on Appropriations to omit this item from the bill. Until I hear their 
reasons for the omission, I will reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I understand, Mr. Chairman, that this amendment 
is to increase the appropriation at Toledo, Ohio. 

Mr. RITCHIE. I will say to the gentleman from Illinois that this 
is not an increase of the appropriation. The amendment proposes 


I make the point that no quorum has 


merely to include in this bill an appropriation for that work which is 
not now carried in the bill at all. 
I will state, Mr. Chairman, the reason we did not 


Mr. HISCOCK. 
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insert it in the bill. There is already an unexpended balance of the 
appropriation of $172,000 for this building at Toledo, Ohio, not even 
contracted for. In view of that fact, we believed it unnecessary to make 
at this time a further appropriation. 

Mr. RITCHIE. I will occupy but a single moment. I presume 
the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations is advised as to the 
extent of these contracts; I am not. But I have information, and such 
has been my conviction, that quite an amount of this unexpended bal- 
ance has been included in the contracts already made for materials. 

The work has thus far progressed very slowly. We had to remove 
the old structure; we had to make an excavation. That work is now 
done; the footings of the walls are all in; the masonry of the founda- 
tion is in process of construction; and the work has now reached a 

int when it should be prosecuted with a considerable degree of ce- 

erity. There is no reason in the world why this unexpended balance 
should not be very largely consumed before the end of the present fis- 
cal year; and if that be done the remainder will not be sufficient to 
carry the work through the next fiscal year. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Has my colleague [Mr. RITCHIE] any in- 
formation from the architect in this behalf? 

Mr. RITCHIE. Ihave no direct information from the architect. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Let me say to my colleague that the under- 
standing on the part of the sub-committee of which I was a member was 
that the architect had at his disposal all the money he could use during 
the coming year. If he has not, I am in favor of giving it. 

Mr. RITCHIE. I can only answer thegentleman by saying that the 
architect has recommended an appropriation of $50,000 for this work; 
and this amendment of mine is with the view of ing into effect 
that recommendation. Certainly he would not have ed for this 
amount if he had not deemed it necessary. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I desire only to say in reply to the gentleman from 
Ohio that there are very few instances in which we have given the 
amount estimated by the architect. It is, I may say, the general rule 
for that officer—wisely, I have no doubt—to make liberal estimates. 
After receiving his estimates I consulted with him in reference to all 
these public buildings, and discovered, as I have stated, that there was 
something over $170,000 for this public building the expenditure of 
which had not even been contracted for. I have no doubt this is all 
the money which will be spent during the next fiscal year. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Let me ask my colleague on the committee 
a question. I understand that in each case where nothing has been 
given by the committee upon these buildings it was upon the state- 
ment of the architect that it was quite probable there was remaining of 
the amount appropriated last year a sufficient sum to carry the work 
through the coming year. Did hesosay in regard to this building? I 
do not now recall what he said. 

Mr. HISCOCK. That is my understanding of what he said in refer- 

e to this building. 

The question was taken on Mr. RrrcHre’s amendment, and it was 
rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For repairs and preservation of public buildings: Repairsand preservation of 
custom-houses, court-houses, post-offices, and other public buildings under con- 
trol of Treasury Department, $150,000. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I move toadd at the end of line 109 the following: 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Add after line 109 the 3 

For the an of securing the preservation of the public building at Spring- 
field, Illinois, the Secretary of the Treasury is autho. to purchase the ad- 
pan 2 arcane embraced in the north half of the block, upon which the Govern- 
ment building is located, and $26,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is 
hereby appropriated for that purpose.“ 

Mr. HISCOCK. I make the point of order, Mr. Chairman, against 
that amendment that it is the starting of a new work. It is new legis- 
lation and increases the amount covered by the bill. 

I may say further, Mr. Chairman, that I believe it is the precise ques- 
tion which you ruled on as chairman of this Committee of the Whole 
at the last session of Co; It was then ruled out of order. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I desire to say a word on this subject. It is dif- 
ferent now from what it was then. The subject-matter of this amend- 
ment was referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
of this House. That committee held it was not authorized to report an 
appropriation for continuing any public works, and that it was only au- 
thorized to report whether the building should be located and the pur- 
9 made. The committee in reference to this subject reported as 

‘ollows: 

Wherefore your committee report said bill back to the House of Represent- 

atives favorably and ask that they be from the further consideration 


ped the same, and recommend that it be referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
ons. 


That was the recommendation for the purchase of this ground. There- 
fore the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds exhausted its ju- 
risdiction over this subject by recommending that it be referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

When that report was made objection was taken to its going to the 
Committee on Appropriations, and therefore it went on the Calendar. 
But the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds has examined this 


and reported that the Government needed this property for the preser- 
vation of its existing property as well as for the future needs of the Gov- 
ernment. Itis to this clause to which I have moved to attach my amend- 
ment, and it is certainly in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would inquire whether that report 
was by.a bill? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes, sir. It is accompanied by a bill which is 
now upon the Calendar. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. But the gentleman does not say 
that bill was passed. 

Mr. SPRINGER. This clause is that part of the bill to which it is 
germane, being for repairs and preservation of public buil in pur- 
suance of the recommendation of the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, as the committee recommended the ground should be 
purchased for that purpose. , 

There is a similar case from Massachusetts covering precisely the same 
amount as this, and both should go into the bill for the reason given 
in the report of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds—they 
can not be offered in any other way except to this sundry civil appro- 
priation bill, the purchase having been recommended by that committee, 
and also that it be referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Now, in reference to the erection of a public building, there is just 
this difference, that the bill must be first recommending and 
authorizing the erection. Here there is a public building, and that 
subject has been exhausted by legisiation. A public building is exist- 
ing and the title to it secured, and therefore this committee can not re- 
port as to securing a building. It can only report the ground adjoin- 
ing that building ought to be secured, for the reason that the adjoining 
property renders the existing property unsafe and unsuitable for its 
present use. And in support of that statement I desire to have printed 
in the RECORD the report of the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, which shows conclusively that the public property there is 
endangered by the existence of buildings on the adjoining grounds, 
and it therefore recommends to this Committee on Appropriations the 
purchase of that property. It is supported by a letter recommending 
the same thing signed by the United States district judge, United 
States marshal, United States attorney, assistant United States attor- 
ney, clerk of the United States circuit court, deputy United States 
marshal, deputy United States circuit court, collector of internal rev- 
enue, postmaster, United States commissioner, clerk of the United 
States district court, and also by the then governor of the State of 
Illinois, now Senator from that State. 


The Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, to whom was referred the 
bill (H. R. 6841) to authorize the purchase of additional grounds for the United 
States court-house and post-office building at a rego Illinois, having had 
the same under consideration, ully submit the following report: 

The Government building in the city of Springfield, Mlinois, is situated on the 
southeast corner of the block at the junction of Sixth and Monroe streets. On 
the south side of the building is an open area of thirty feet in width; on the cast 
side there is an open area of forty feet in width. Adjoining this area is the pri- 
vate propan which it is proposed to purchase. This ground embraces the re- 
maining half of the block not now owned by the Government, and the price fixed 
in the bill for its purchase is $26,000, 

One thousand dollars additional is recommended for the p 
the Secretary of the Treasury to have the buildings now loca 
en removed and the grounds improved. 

he property included in the pro; purchase embraces a lot on Sixth street 
of 67 feet by — feet, and the ground embraced on the east side is 160 feet on Mon- 
roe street by an equal depth on Seventh street all the way. k 

This alld fope will entirely isolate the Government property and rendet it free 
from thedangerous 3 of the . now located upon it. 

On the east side of the building is a large livery-stable, now in use, a wooden 
structure of that inflammable material the destruction of which by fire would 
likely endanger if not entirely destroy the Government building. This livery 
stable, by a matter of protection to the Government property, should be promptly 
removed, 

The Government officials at Springfield are all of the opinion that additional 
ground will be required at no distant ear — the pu of e the pres- 
ent Government building, and the additional ground can be p sed now at 
a much less price hereafter. The present owner of the building, Major 
Iles, is quite old and desirous to sell the property at bares and is offering it now 
to private parties, If itissoldand otherstructures are built upon it the land will 
be greatly enhanced in value, and should the Government desire it hereafter it 
may cost a much larger amount than it is pro; to pay at this time for its 
purchase. The price which he offers to take is believed to be very reasonable, 
and even less than that which would have to be paid to private parties for the 
same property. 

Should private buildings be erected upon this property the light and ventila- 


of enabling 
upon the prop- 


tion would be cut off in a measure from the Goyernment property, to say 
nothing of the insecurity from the dangerous 8 of the buildin; 
The committee have been shown letters addressed to the Senators of Illinois 


by Hon, Samuel H. Treat, ju of the United States district court, and of all 
the State officials of Springfield; and also a letter from Hon. S. M. Cullom, gov- 
ernor of Illinois, which are hereunto attached and made apen of this report. 
Wherefore your committee report said bill back to the House of Representa» 
tives favorably, and ask that they be discharged from further consideration of 
ben! same, and recommend that it be referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 
— SPRINGFIELD, ILL., July 12, 1882. 
GENTLEMEN: The undersigned, Meigs mano of offices in the United States court- 
house and post-office building in this 3 ully request that you will use 
255 influence to secure an ä for the purchase of the remainder of 
he half block of ground immediately adjoining and surrounding said building, 
for the following reasons: e 
i d building is located on the corner of the block, with an alley or narrow 
court around it. Immediately east and south are buildings, either constructed 
of or containing highly inflammable material, which, in case of fire, would cause 
heavy loss to the Government by injury to the walls of the post-office buil A 
if it should not occasion its entire destruction. The premises immediately east 
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are occupied by a large livery-stable, which is a source not only of danger for 


the reasons above eet but of serious annoyance to the occupants of the offices 
t side of the bi ng. 
eg pte now being in the hands of a single owner can be acquired on 
much more favorable terms than will be possible in case it should be sold out to a 
number of parties, as is likely to be the case should the Government fail to ac- 
uire possession now, while in case of such sale to individualsa more objection- 
Able and dangerous class of buildings may be erected than those already on the 
ground. 4 
3. Major Iles, the owner of this ground, is now quite aged, and in case of his 
death its 8 private parties will undoubtedly take place at an early day. We 
are informed that he has offers for a of it * which, as data, 
would make $30,000 to $32,000 a moderate estimate for the value of the whole. 
izing the importance to the Government of the acquisition of this property 
in a city with whose history he has been identified for sixty years past, he has 
his willingness to sell to the Government for $26,000. 
eving that the acquisition of this ground would not only tend to the se- 
curity of building, but increase its bealthfulness by allowing a free circula- 
tion of air around it, we feel satisfied in commending the measure to your ear- 
nest consideratjon and support. 
Very respectfully, 


Dayip Davis and JoHN A. LOGAN, 
mcr United States Senators, Washington, D. C. 


STATE or ILLINOIS, EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Springfield, July 18, 1882. 


A d that th is an effort being made by the 
Deak Sin: I am informe ere ing a by — block of 


0 
ent, and that an effort has been made by Mr. SPRINGER, perhaps, in the 


bill prng A sum 
sufficient for that parpose: I am satisfied that it isin the interest of the Govern- 
rchase 


ment te e ground refi to. 4 
There is an old frame building v near the r building on the south 
side, which, if it should take would result in injury to the „while on 
the east there is an old livery le which ought not to be allowed to re so 
near the Government building and offices t in. ; 
From knowl the value of property in this city, I think the price 
named by r Des (the owner) is a very reaso: one, and pro! much 


nsisten ur views of public duty, I ho; u will do what you can 
p inss an appropriation for r aa ie thie promexty. surro ug the 
Government bu 
With great respect, 
Senators LOGAN and Davis, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. PEELLE. Let me ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Certainly. s 4 

Mr. PEELLE. Does the gentleman insist in good faith his amend- 
ment is not subject to the point of order? : 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes; and on the ruling of the Chair at the last 
session of Congress in reference to the appropriation to make an addi- 
tion to the Department of Justice in this city. RIU. 

Mr. PEELLE. Does the gentleman say it is not new legislation? 

Mr. SPRINGER. No more new legislation than to authorize an ad- 
dition to the Attorney-General’s building. , 

Mr. PEELLE. I am not asking about something else, but is not 
this in the nature of new legislation? 

Mr. SPRINGER. No more than that was new legislation. 

Mr. PEELLE. Does it not increase the iture? 

Mr. SPRINGER. That may be; but the rule to which reference is 
made provides for carrying on existing work—completing buildings 
already authorized by law and executing contracts already made. Now, 
this is a building already in existence. 

Mr. PEELLE. Is not that building completed? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Les, sir. 925 

Mr. PEELLE. Then this provision is for the purchase of additional 

d simply? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I will ask the gentleman if the Government had 
erected a building in which the safety of the Government property was 
endangered or the oceupancy of the maeng was hazarded by reason of 
the proximity of dangerous buildings, would it not entitle the Govern- 
ment to go on and make the necessary provision for removing the ob- 
structions and placing the building in a safe condition. 

Mr. PEELLE. Only by new legislation. 

Mr. SPRINGER. It could be done in an appropriation bill. Itcould 
be done in prosecution of the work of necessary and proper repairs or 
completion of existing public buildings. 9 

. SHALLENBERGER. Let me ask the gentleman from Illinois 
a question. Do I understand him to say that a parallel case occurred 
last year in reference to the Attorney-General’s building in this city ? 

Mr. SPRINGER. What I said was that last a proposition to 
make an addition to the Attorney-General’s buildi 
that building being completed) was held to be in 

on the work onan existing building. I believe the gentleman 


S. M. CULLOM. 


er because it was 


himself moved that amendment, and that it ‘forms a precedent for this 
case. 
Mr. SHALLENBERGER. No; I beg tostate that the ground in that 


in this city (all of | buliling 


case was owned by the United States; and that was simply for the care 
of a building or for the protection of a building on ground owned by the 
Government. Here, however, the gentleman presents a very different 
case. The ground does not belong to the Government at all; and the 
question is whether this committee will authorize the purchase of ground 
by act of Congress before the authorization of the appropriation for the 
erection of an additional building upon it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to call the attention of the 
gentleman from Illinois to the point suggested in the course of his ar- 
gument that a similar proposition had been reported upon by the com- 
mittee to the House. The Chair would like to ask if that bill is pend- 


ing? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Itis pending. They reported it from the com- 
mittee for the purpose of referring it to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, but it came in after the hour, and objection was made, and there- 
fore it was not referred to the Committee on Appropriations, as was the 
intention of the committee, but went upon the Calendar under the rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. Whatis the opinion of the gentleman under those 
circumstances? 

Mr. SPRINGER. My opinion is clearly thatit should have gone to 
the Committee on Appropriati and if it had gone there the Chair will 
concede that it would have been in order for that committee to report 
it back to the House as a part of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. That not having been the case, the point, the 
Chair apprehends, that the gentleman refers to is not presented here. 

Mr. SPRINGER. No; but the proposition hereis clear upon its face. 
This is clearly within the rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks 

Mr. HISCOCK. Let me interrupt the Chair fora moment. I was 
going to call the attention of the Chair to a bill now pending before the 
House which I understand has the same object. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I stated that there was such a bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is that the bill the gentleman from Ilinois refers 
to? 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is the bill to which I referred. 5 

Mr. HISCOCK. But the referring of the subject in this manner to 
the Committee on Appropriations gives it no power to put it upon a 
general appropriation bill. It may give us jurisdiction of the subject- 
matter to report a bill and have it referred to the appropriate Calen- 
dar, as in other cases, but it comes from the committee just as any 
other bill does and takes its place upon the Calendar without the priv- 
ileges that belong to appropriation bills. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would be of that opinion unless prec- 
edents to the contrary were furnished. 

Mr. SPRINGER. There are numerous precedents where such mat- 
ters have been referred to the committee and put upon appropriation 
bills. I might cite the Chair to many instances. For instance, the 
Elections Committee make a report to the House embracing all of the 
costs allowed by the committee to parties in contested-election cases, 
which is sent directly to the Appropriations Committee and they in- 
clude it in a bill. The same is true with reference to certain bills re- 
ported from the Committee on Commerce. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state without hearing further on 
the point of order that the proposed amendment suggested by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois contemplates two purposes, or both perhaps hav- 
ing a common purpose, by two methods. It says, for the p of 
securing the preservation of the public building at Springfield, Illinois,“ 
which is the first purpose contemplated by the amendment; and “se- 
curing additional ground which will be required for the purpose of en- 
larging said building,’’ which is the second purpose. It then goes on 
to provide that the Secretary of the Treasury may proceed as is custom- 
ary in the erection of public buildings to purchase the ground, &e. 

On the latter part of the amendment the attention of the Chair is 
called to an existing bill, the substance of which is included in this 
amendment. The Chair thinks, considering the amendment as a whole, 
that it could hardly be considered in order as an amendment to the 
preme bill in its present form. If it related exclusively to the present 

ill and provided solely for the preservation of this public building — 
which, in the judgment of the Chair, would be e to the bill as 
in the first portion of the amendment—the Chair would hold it to be 
in order and would entertain it as an amendment. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Then I will strike out that part of the amendment 
to which the Chair refers in the ruling and offer the remainder. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will designate the modification 
of the amendment which he now proposes to make. 

The Clerk will read the proposed amendment as modified: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

490 1 —.— 25 ace by $ preservation of the public building at Spri: 

For the purpose o e on public ng pring- 
fi i join- 

. N 

is located; and $26,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby 
appropriated for that purpose.“ 

Mr. HISCOCK. I make the point of orderagainst the amendment that 
it is new legislation. The matter of the construction of a public build- 
ing is ing of which our committee has no jurisdiction except it 
is referred to us; and the purchase of real estate in connection with a 
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building is new legislation. I make the point also that the amendment 
is substantially covered by another bill now before the House. 

Mr. SPRINGER. No, Mr. Chairman, the bill before the 
House which has been alluded to covers the points I have omitted from 
the amendment as modified. The very clause to which this is an 
amendment would be subject to the point of order if this amendment 
is. The one is just as much subject to the point of order as the other. 

My amendment leaves the purchase to be subject to the discretion 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, and if he deems it is not necessary 
then you need not make the appropriation. It leaves the discretion as 
to whether it shall be done for the purpose of preserving the public 
property to him; and it is as much in order as the text is in order. 

The IRMAN. The present occupant of the chair, so far as he 
remembers in ruling upon such questions, has ruled that amendments 
appropriating for repairs, needed improvements, &c., for existing public 
buildings were always in order; those being existing public worksin the 
language of the rule. 

The embarrassment of the Chair here arises from the circumstance that 
it is proposed to do something which is neither 2 nor improvement, 
but is the purchase of new ground which on the assumption of the 
amendment is n to the preservation of the building. The 
Chair does not like to rule that in order as an entirely distinct and new 
proceeding. It is outside, so far as he remembers, of any ruling he has 
made on this subject upon the principle just stated. In view of the 
Poro of a pending bill and of the doubt on the subject, the 

ir is inclined to sustain the point of order, subject, of course, to the 
decision of the committee, to which he will very willingly submit it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I wilt not appeal from the decision of the Chair. 
I hope the committee will allow me to get the amendment in in another 


pe. 
Mr. CRAPO. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


3327 T... Gic the eiaa 
of eee du ding at. Kew Bedford, E for | the Senn 
vation of the building, the retary of the Treasury is authorized to purchase 
ground adjoining that on which the Government building is located and in the 
rear of said building, $20,000, orso much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby 
appropriated for that purpose.“ 

Mr. HISCOCK. I make the point of order against the amendment, 
the same as in the last case. 

Mr. CRAPO. I hope the gentleman from New York will waive the 
point of order and allow this amendment to be discussed on its merits. 
It is an item as meritorious as any in the bill. It comes here with the 
recommendation of the Secretary of the Treasury, of the Supervising 
Architect, of the custodian of the building, and with the unanimous 
recommendation of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
I trust the point of order will be waived. 

Mr. HISCOCK. To waive the point of order in this case would in- 
volve the waiving it in cases that would amount in the aggregate to 
nearly two million dollars, 

Mr. SPRINGER. Oh no; these are the only two cases. 

a HISCOCK. I beg the gentleman’s pardon; I know of many 
others, j 

Mr. SPRINGER. Not, I think, of this kind. 

The CHAIRMAN. Did the Chair understand the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. CRATO] to say the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds have made a report on this subject? 

Mr. CRAPO. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. By bill? 

Mr. CRAPO. Yes, sir; by bill, which, with a favorable report, was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair, then, is bound to rule as in the former 
¢ase, and sustains the point of order. 

The Clerk resumed the reading of the bill and read the following 
paragraph: 

And the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to acquire, by private purchase 
or by condemnation, the necessary lands for public buildings and light-houses to 
be constructed, and for which money isapprop: , including all public build- 
ing sites authorized to be acquired under any of the acts of the first session o 
the Forty-seventh Congress; and there may be expended by the of 


the Treasury, from the several amounts ee for the construction of 
blic buildings, the expenses incident to the procuring of sites for such build- 


ngs, respectively. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I move to strike out the last word. I do this for 
the purpose of calling the attention of the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Hiscock] to the fact that in line 129, on page 6, the words 

Including all public building sites authorized to be acquired under any of the 
nets of the first session of the Forty-seventh Congress 
would authorize the Secretary of the Treasury not only to acquire 
the sites for the buildings for which appropriations were made, but 
would also authorize him toacquire thesites forall the buildings author- 
ized by the first session of this Congress. In that event, if that view 
is correct, the last clause of this section is not broad enough. It pro- 
vides as follows: 

And there may be expended by the Secretary of the Treasury from the sev- 


ral amounts appropriated for the construction of public buildings, the expenses 
incident to the procuring of sites for said buildings respectively. 


Now, that language would seem to limit the power to expend the 
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money to moneys appropriated for the respective buildings; while the 
preceding language authorizes the purchase of sites for all the buildings 
including those for which appropriations have not been made. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Iam frank to say there has been so much noise in 
the Hall that I did not hear the last part of the suggestion of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

‘eon OLEAN The last clause of this e e e authorize 
e Secretary of the Treasury to expend money heretofore a i 
for the respective buildings for the purchase of the sites. Isitintended 
to authorize the purchase of all sites authorized to be acquired by acts 
patho ge — of the Forty-seventh Congress as well as those appro- 

p or 

Mr. HISCOCK. They have all been appropriated for. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Oh, no; I think not. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Iwill in this provision. This provision, in the 
very language employed in this bill, was sent to us from the Treasury 
Department. The necessity for it is this: Last year we put in an appro- 

5 a clause in relation to the ohare of sites o sper puia: 
w the Treasury Department construed as applying only to the 
buildings covered by that bill. He says that there are other public 
buildings authorized by law, not included in this bill, not mentioned 
in the s civil appropriation bill, buildings authorized by inde- 
pendent acts which have passed Congress, and that as to those buildings 
he has no authority to procure the sites by condemnation. He asked 
us to make a provision which will extend to those buildings as well as 
to the buildings included in the sundry civil appropriation bill. 
Mr. HOLMAN. That is clearly right if the appropriations have 


Mr. HISCOCK. Oh, yes. . 

Mr. HOLMAN. For all the buildings which were authorized last 
year? 

Mr. HISCOCK. That is, we made appropriations for every public 
building authorized, unless the act authorizing a building carried its 
own appropriation. 

Under a provision which the legislative appropriation bill carried, 
limiting theamount which might be used by the Supervising Architect, 
it having been found that a large force of clerks and other employés 
were carried on these appropriations, the Secretary has found that he 
could not use the money for the purpose of instituting proceedings in 
courts for the condemnation of real estate, nor could he employ a man 
to appraise the property. He therefore asked that this clause be put 
in the bill to the end that he may be able to use the money for that 


purpose. 

Mr. HOLMAN. That would seem to be entirely proper. I desire 
to ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania, the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Public Buildings and Grounds [Mr. SHALLENBERGER], a ques- 
tion. It has been stated on the floor of this House that the superin- 
tendent of the public building now being constructed at Paducah, 
Kentucky, was receiving a compensation of $20 a day. If so, then I 
should infer that such is the common practice throughout the country. 
I desire to inquire of the gentleman if that is the fact? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. In answer to the question of the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] I would say that I have no informa- 
tion as to the amount of com tion being received by the superin- 
tendent of the public building at Paducah; but I have information as 
to the amount being received by the superintendent of the public build- 
ing at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. For that large building at Pitts- 
burgh the superintendent receives a compensation of $8 per day, and I 
think it altogether likely that the superintendent of the building at 
Paducah would notreceive more than six or seven dollars a day. 

While on this subject, and in opposition to the pro forma amendment 
of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN], as we have reached the 
last line in this bill appropriating for public buildings, and as this is 
the last general appropriation bill contai such items which we are 
likely to have before us in this session of Congress, I wish simply to 
call the attention of the Committee of the Whole and of the country to 
the fact that the aggregate appropriations for public buildings by the 


f | Forty-seventh Congress, even though the Senate should add $600,000 


to the present bill, will, all told, be less than $9,000,000. 

In the Forty-sixth Congress we appropriated over $3,250,000, and in 
sa Forty-fifth Congress we appropriated over $8,000,000 for public 
buildings. 

So the criticism so nnfair, as I think, which has been made through- 
out the country and by members of this House upon this Congress and 
this committee, is entirely misplaced. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time fog debate upon the pending amend- 
ment has been exhausted. 

The committee rose informally; and Mr. ALDRICH took the chair as 
Speaker pro tempore. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Syarpson, one of its clerks, in- 
formed the House that the Senate had passed without amendment joint 
resolutions of the House of the following titles: 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 346) to 


Congress upon the 


rint certain eulogies delivered in 


te William M. Lowe; and 
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Joint resolution (H. Res. 348) to provide for the publication of the 
memorial addresses delivered in Congress upon the late Jonathan T. 


Updegraff. 
Ene e E further announced that the Senate had passed with an 
t, 


amendmen which the concurrence of the House was requested, a 
bill of the House of the following title: 

A bill (H. R. 6993) to extend the time for claimants to file their 
claims under the provisions of the act of Congress entitled An act re- 
establishing the Court of Commissioners of Alabama Claims and for the 
distribution of the unappropriated moneys of the Geneva award,’’ ap- 
proved June 5, 1882. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed, and requested 
the concurrence of the House in, a joint resolution of the following 
title: 

Joint resolution (S. R. 137) to-print certain eulogies delivered in Con- 
gress upon the late Benjamin II. Hill. 

SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The Committee of the Whole resumed its sessions, and proceeded with 
the consideration of the sundry civil appropriation bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I withdraw my pro forma amendment. 8 

Mr. RYAN. I renew it, in order to say in reply to the question put 
by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN], in regard to the com- 
pensation of the superintendents of public buildi that I know per- 
sonally that the superintendent of the public building at Topeka, - 
sas, receives $7 per day for his services. Lapprehend, therefore, that the 
statement that $20 a day is paid for services of that kind is not correct 
in to any public building. 3 à 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. I desire to ask to have printed in 
the REcoRD some communications upon the subject of an amendment 
which I gave notice of yesterday, and which I shall offer to this bill at 
the proper time, in relation to the sale of the navy-yard at New York. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair doubts very much the power of the 
committee to order action upon business not before the committee; but 
if no objection is made the leave asked for will be granted. 

There was no objection, and leave was granted accordingly. 

The communications referred to are as follows: 

Navy DEPARTMENT, Washington, January 24, 1883. 

Sim: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 16th 
instant, transmitting a copy of joint resolution (H. Res. 29, mber 16, 1881) pro- 
viding for the sale of property in Wallabout Bay to the city of Brooklyn for 
market purposes, and requesting me to furnish the Committee on Naval Affairs 
with any reports or information on the subject and with my views as to the pro- 
priety of the sale of said property. 

In my annual report to the President, made December 29 last, the following 
su on in regard tothe sale and exchange of a portion of the New York navy- 

was submitted : 

“The New York nayvy-yard occupies one hundred and ninety-three acres of 
valuable land within the limits of the city of Brooklyn, and at the eastern side 
and adjoining the junds of the naval hospital fifty-three acres can be 
without injury, and, it is estimated, can be sold for over $1,500,000. It may also 

rove desirable to exchange a portion of the fifty-three acres for land needed to 

mprove the west side of the yard and the water front there. Authority to make 
the sale and also the exchange is requested.“ z 

The plans of the grounds which it is recommended should be disposed of are 
to be found with the accompanying report of the commandant of the New York 
navy-yard, dated November 24, all of which it is desirable should be printed. 
If they should not be printed I would like to have the plans returned to the De- 

rt t. 

Pir ithe views of the Department should be concurred in that so much of the 
grounds as are referred toshould be of, there can be no objection to the 

urchase of a portion by the city of klyn, If the quantity required by 
8 Should be so large that there could be no reasonable competition at 
the sale, a clause might be added to the authority to sell providing that such of 
the land as might be desired by Brooklyn might be conveyed to the city ata 
price fixed a appraisement, one a r to selected by the Government, 
another by the city, and a third by two a TS. 

The history of the movement to transfer to the city of Brooklyn a portion of 
the navy-yard for a public market may be found in the report of the Secretary 
of the Navy of November 30, 1877, and in a letter from the ary of the Navy 
to W sf the ete. of eee of February 4, 1879. 

the honor to be, very respectfully, 
y 8 gd 4 WM. E. CHANDLER, 


Secretary of the Navy. 
Hon. B. W. HARRIS, 
Chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 


[No. 225.—Two accompanying tracings.] ` 
CoMMANDANT'S OFFICE, 
NAvy-Yarp, New YORK, November 24, 1882. 

Sin: I have the honor to submit for the information of the Department a plan 

of the easterly portion of the grounds belonging to this navy-yard, showing 

two unoceupi ere lying between the marine barracks and the naval hos- 

pital, which it is believed can be of without detriment to the interests 

of the Government and with most decided advantage to the navy yard, pro- 

vided the proceeds thereof are made available fer the much-needed repairs and 

improvements of the remaining portion of the establishment, or a portion of it 

exchanged for much more desirable property along the river front adjoining 
the navy yard on the west. 

The parcel marked A, lying between the Marine Barracks and Washington 

avenue, Flushing avenue, and the Wallabout Channel, is cut off so that a pro- 

new eastern boundary line of the navy- from Flushing avenue to 

e Wallabout shall start from a point on Fl avenue, near the southeast 

corner of the marine 8 eight hundred and forty-eight feet west 

from the westerly side of W. ee Ee avenue, extending thence in a northerly 

direction and el with W. ngton avenue to its intersection with the pres- 

e along the north side of the old Hospital Bridge, as shown 


ith itted. 
This parcel will then be bounded by this new division line on the west and the 
boundary lines along the line of the old Hospital Bridge on the north, 


Washington avenue on the east, and Flushing avenue on the south; and will 


contain thirty-three and one-fourth acres, ro y- The subdivision of 
this parcel into blocks and wharf property, with suitable streets, &c., as shown 
in red lines on tracing B, herewith submitted, would yield two hundred and 
forty valuable building lots, twenty-five and twenty-seven feet front by one hun- 
dred and one hundred and eight feet deep, and about three thousand six hundred 
linear feet of bul! , wharf, pier-head frontage, with a slip or basin area 
of about eight acres of water-covered lands. 1 this wharf and basin 
oe Avid to be only as valuable as though it were filled in and all laid out into 
uilding lots, it would be equal to one hundred and fourteen lots additional; 
the whole parcel thus yielding a total of three hundred and fifty-four buildin, 
lots or their equivalent, which at an estimated valuation of $2,500 per lot woul 


amount to $885,000. 
_The perce marked B, lying between Washington avenue and the Naval Hos- 
pital, Flushing avenue and Kent avenue basin, is cut off so that the proposed 
new boundary line between it and the naval hospital unds shall start from 
a point on Flushing avenue opposite to the easterly side of Ryerson five 
hundred and twenty feet east from the corner of Washington avenue, and ex- 
tend in a northerly direction and 8 with Washington avenue a d ce 
of 1,060 feet, thence in an easterly direction and parallel with the line of Flush- 
ing avenue, west of Ryerson street, to its int on with the present bound- 
s7 line on Kent avenue basin, as shown on tracing A. 

he parcel will then be bounded by this new division line on the east and 
south, and the existing boundary lines — — Kent avenue basin on the north 
Washington avenue on the west, and Flushing avenue on the south; and will 
contain twenty and one-fourth acres approximately. The subdivision of this 
parcel into blocks, with streets, &c., as shown in lines on tracing B, would 
yield two hundred and nineteen valuable building lots of regular shape and 
size (25 by 100 feet) and thirty-nine lots of irregular shape but doubtless equally 
valuable on account of their location, or a total of two hundred and fifty-eight 
lots, which at the same valuation of $2,500 each would amount to $645,000; the 
two parcels thus yielding an aggregate number of six hundred and twelve lots 
at $2,500 each, or $1,530,000. 

It will be observed that in parcel A the pro new division line parallel 
with the line of Washington avenue north of Flushing avenue seems to be a 
more desirable one than the tyes line of Clinton avenue would make as it 
includes a greater frontage on Flushing avenue of comparatively little use tothe 
navy-yard, and secure the laying out of the blocks into lots of regular shape 
without gores, and at the same time retaining a little more frontage on the Wal- 
labout Channel for navy-yard purposes, 

It will be observed that in parcel B the proposed new division line parallel 
with Washington and Flushing avenues encroaches somewhat upon the naval 
hospital grounds as at psan d out, but the western boundary of this prop- 
erty is so irregular that the rectification of its alignment becomes necessary to 
= the opening of new streets adjoining in the best manner and to secure 

he most saleable pe of lots. It is believed that this proposed extension of 

Ryerson street and the opening of the new cross street, cutting off the northern 

corner of the hospital grounds as shown, will not seriously interfere with the 

necessities or usefulness of that institution, while, on the other hand, such a 

division will bring into the market more desirable property for business pur- 
and in the most saleable form. 

In convection with this subject I submit the desirability of securing the neces- 
sary authority to close the Wallabout Channel by a fixed bridge or causeway, 
connecting the cob dock with the mainland, near the old Clinton avenue wharf, 
as soon as the new intercepting sewer is completed and the se which now 
passes through the yard is diverted and discharged into the deep water and 
strong currents of the East River, 

For the information of the Department I submit herewith, marked A, a plan 
on a scale of two hundred feet toan inch of the entire Government property 
at this station, showing the relative locations of the naval 1 tho 

groun 


unoccupied ls A and B, aboye mentioned, the marine 

the roposed bridge or causeway, and the built portion of this navy-yard; an 
mar! pS pan showing the proposed subdivision of the A and B, 
above reſe to. 


On further consideration I am of the opinion that a still larger portion of the 


lands lying to the north of the naval h tal could be advantageously dispensed 
with, and submit that a new house be built on the line of Flushing avenue for 
quarters for the medical officer in of the hospital, and t the new 


ivision line on the north of the hospital and to the eastward of the proposed 
extension of Ryerson street be moved some three hundred and twenty-five feet 
further south, thus opening a plot say three hundred and twenty-five by five hun- 
dred and twenty-five feet in extent and containing an area of nearly four acres, 
This will leave ample space for = purposes and bring upon the market 
for business purposes the whole of property Iina Bae the Kent avenue 
basin and ada very much to the taxable property in 2 The hospital 
being situated upon high ground, some fifty ſeet above high water, would 

er from these encroa ents as it might do were it built upon lower 


nds, 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JNO. H. UPSHUR, 
Commodore, Commandant, 
Hon. WILLIAM E. CHANDLER, 
Secretary of the Navy, Washington, D. C. 
: New York, February 1, 1883. 

My Dear Sm: Your letter and the accompanying papers find me still shut up 
in the house and altogether incapable of giving l attention to an 
of consequence. Nevertheless I the papers and looked at 
ings. From my knowledge of the property owned by the United States at the 
Brooklyn navy-yard, I am fully convinced that it is for the public interest that 
the portion recommended to sold by the Secretary of the Navy should be 
transferred to the city of Brooklyn upon equitable terms. At present it is not 
occupied for any purpose, isa eyesore, and a manifest drawback to 
the growth of the city. des, a large amount of property which ought to con- 
tribute its share of taxation is kept for no good Le! aged whatever. I therefore 
recommend that you put a clause in the 3 on bill authorizing the sale 
of the land not . for public my Sete I should regard the recommenda- 
tion of Commodore Upshur asto the boundaries of the land to be sold as entirely 
reliable and satisfactory. I do not see the propriety of restricting the future use 
of the property to market purposes, although these are doubtless the best use to 
which they can now be appropriated. I would also be careful to secure the 
bri over the cob dock to the mainland, as shown on the plans and recom- 
mended by Commodore Upshur. I think asale by appraisement would be fair, 
provides the amount was made subject to the approval of the Secretary of the 

avy. 

ne exceedingly that I am deprived of taking my share of the work in the 
House. I staid as long as human endurance would permit, and since then I have 
suffered more than in all my life before. I fear now that I shall hardly be able 
to resume attendance before the close of the session, but I shall do so if I can. 


Sincerely yours, ABRAM S. H 
Per S. C. N. 
Hon. FRANK HISCOCK, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
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Mr, HOLMAN. I rise to oppose the amendment. In reply to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania A SHALLENBERGER] I wish to state 
the reason, as I understand, why the appropriations contained in this 
bill for public buildings are, in proportion to the amounts authorized 
to be expended by the acts of the last session, somewhat meager. As 
the gentleman from Illinois has made the remark that the attempt is 
being made to increase these appropriations for the purpose of showing 
at the next session of Congress successful efforts at economy and de- 
nouncing the extravagance of the present Congress, I wish to say there 
is no denying the fact that there was at the last session an unusual dis- 
position to allow the passage of these bills authorizing the construction 
of public buildings; and the main opposition to that policy came from 
this side of the House. I think that the present Congress owes it to 
itself and the country to make at least the usual appropriations for pub- 
lic buildings to the extent authorized by the legislation of the lastsession, 
so as to prevent the necessity hereafter of larger appropriations than 
usual for these public buildings authorized by the present Congress on 
account of the meagerness of the appropriations made at the present 
session. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I wish to say one word in reply to the remark just 
made by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN]. There has been 
no purpose on the part of the Committee on Appropriations to make 
illiberal appropriations for public buildings. In support of this state- 
ment I think I can appeal with some degree of confidence to members 
of the committee upon the other side of the House. We procured from 
the Supervising Architect a statement showing the amount of money 
which he had on hand unexpended for the construction of public build- 
ings. We investigated as to the amounts he was accustomed to spend 
upon public buildings of the class for which we were making appro- 
priations; and we have in all instances reported in this bill in favor of 
ma egg eg Ba theamount of money which could reasonably be expended. 

e, for instance, the public building in my own city, Syracuse. The 
Supervising Architeet reported in favorof an appropriation of $100,000. 
It was cut down to $70,000. I was entirely satisfied that in view of 
the manner in which business of this kind is prosecuted this sum would 
be sufficient for the purpose. Thus we took up each case and investi- 
gated it, determining the amount which could reasonably be spent. I 
assure the gentleman frem Iowa there was no purpose on our part to 
be illiberal in these appropriations. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I make a point of order upon the 
part of the bill from line 119 to line 135, inclusive. 

The CHAIRMAN, It is too late to make the point of order. The 
paragraph was read some time ago and has been under debate. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I will say to my friend from Illinois that I think 
there is no objection to this provision. It does not commit the Govern- 
ment to anything. I believe the language can not be made the basis of 
any appropriation hereafter. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. If the Chair holds that the point of 
order was not made in time I will move to strike out the last word for 
the purpose of submitting a remark or two upon this question. 

During the last session we were by some of the members from 
New York to sell the old post-office site in that city, it being claimed 
by those gentlemen that the Government had no occasion to retain that 
property, as there was no need for new public Federal buildings to be 
erected there. But on the convening of this session a bill was intro- 
duced for the purchase of new ground in New York city, the old prop- 
Suan hoe been sold; and this bill called for an appropriation of about 

„250,000. 

In the debate at the last session the fact was shown that the Gov- 
ernment was renting buildings in New York city, and thatit had great 
necessity for the construction of public buildings for accommodation 
of appraiser’s stores and for various other governmental purposes. Yet 
now, after the property which the Government owned in New York 
city has been sold, as I believe at a sacrifice, upon the representation 
that the Government would have no occasion for the erection of new 
buildings, gentlemen come here and ask us to purchase ground in that 
city at a cost of $1,250,000. I am advised this ground is not as valu- 
able as that which the Government sold. That ground was in the very 
heart of the business portions of New York city; and it sold for only 
$650,000, the minimum price fixed in the bill authorizing the sale of 
the property, a price far below what I believe to be its actual value. 

Now, in my ju ent the provision in this bill paves the way for 
the purchase of additional ground by the Government, and ground far 
ir heey situated than the old post-office site for governmental 

uildings. 

Mr. McCOOK. Mr. Chairman, I had something to do with the bill 
for the sale of the old New York post- office property; and I do not re- 

t my action. I do regret, however, that the gentleman from Illinois 
filr. TOWNSHEND], whois usually so active on this floor, did not at the 
proper time say something in regard to the clause of this bill to which 
he now refers, 

One of the Representatives from New York is a member of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations; whether he knows anything in to this 
clause Iam not informed. Certainly I know nothing aboutit. But 
when the gentleman from Illinois suggests that the old post-office prop- 


erty was sold at an insufficient price, he is very much mistaken. It 
was advertised according to law and was sold for $650,000—the amount 
which he has stated. So far as concerns the item in this bill to which 
the gentleman refers, I personally know nothing about it. I presume. 
some gentleman on the Appropriations Committee can explain it. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Ilinois. No doubt my friend from New 
York [Mr. McCook ] conscientiously believes that the property to which, 
I have referred was sold at a fair price. 

Mr. McCOOK. I know it. i 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Ilinois. I believe the gentleman from New 
York to whom my friend has alluded asserted on this floor that this 
pro , Which sold for $650,000, was worth $1,000,000, There was 
evidence, as I understand, before the Committee on Public Buildings. 
and Grounds to the effect that the property was worth this amount; 
yet it was sold for only $650,000. 

Mr.COOK. The eyidence before the committee was that that old 

ffice site was worth $500,000 to $700,000. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Was it notstated in the testimony- 
before that committee that it might be worth $1,250,000? 

Mr. COOK. Not a particle, not a word. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I was on the ground of this site. 
I am familiar with that old post-office site in New York city. I stood 
on the corner where that property is located, with an ex: of 
the Treasury, four years ago and he pointed to it, having his office right 
across the street, and said that the property there if sold at less than a 
million would be sacrificed. 

Further, I wish to say that at the time these gentlemen were endeay- 
oring to have this property sold they were told it would be necessary to 
put up a new building in New York for custom-house purposes or for 
other governmental p Yet in order to secure the sale of that 
old post-office site it was asserted that no further buildings were needed. 
As soon as this session assembled a gentleman from New York came in 
with a bill and asked for the very thing I had prophesied would be 
called for, and in this bill a provision for the purchase of property 
from private parties is i I do not say that the motive of the 
member who introduced the bill was in any degree improper, but in- 
terested parties no doubt are seeking to unload that property on the 
Government. 

Mr. McCOOK. The gentleman will be good enough to mention the 
name of the member who introduced that bill. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I will mention it as it appears in 
the report. It is Mr. CROWLEY. He has introduced a bill here calling 
for the purchase of ground situated in the city of New York bounded by 
West, Laight, Hubert, and Washington streets. Ido notsay the gentle- 
man any improper view in doing it, but I do say I prophesied this 
very thing would be done as soon as the Government disposed of the old 
post-office site on the corner of Pine and Nassau streets. 

[Here the hammer fell]. 

Mr. MeCOOK. Mr. i „so far as the old post-office site in, 
New York is concerned it is an old story to this committee; and I call 
the attention of the gentleman from Illinois to the fact that the seven 
members of the House of Representatives on this floor from that city, 
six Democrats and one Republican, unanimously voted for the sale of 
that property. The bill was finally passed. It had been recommended 
by Mr. Hewrrr during two or three Congresses. It had all the safe- 
guards which could oy be thrown around it. The sale was ad- 
vertised in several of the papers in the city of New York. It was sold 
at public auction in the presence of men interested in real estate in that 
city and brought $650,000. Mr. HEWITT, a good judge of real estate 
in New York city, asserted in the presence of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois and this committee that a combination to secure this property at 
less than its real value was impossible; that he could secure millions 
of dollars in the city of New York on twenty-four hours’ notice to bring 
a return of 3 per cent. ; it is impossible, therefore, for the gentleman 
from Illinois to make capital out of the sale of that site. It was sold 
for its full value at public auction. 

Now, so far as this ground is concerned, I know nothing about it. I 
only call attention to the fact that the Secretary of the Treasury is on 
record here in this report 3 the purchase of that property. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. The pro, 
forma amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Irenew the pro formaamendment. It is necessary, 
perhaps, I should say a word or two in reply to the gentleman from 
IIlinois. The old post-office building which was sold never could have 
been utilized for the p for which this building isnow used. My 
colleague [Mr. McCook] will agree with me if the old post-office site 
had been adopted it would have been incumbent upon the Government 
to put up an entirely new structure there. In the interest of economy 
that would have been proper. That building site, as I have said, could 
not have been utilized for this purpose unless such new structure was 
erected upon it. 

In reference to this particular piece of property described in the para- 
graph under consideration I have only to say that the structure isalready 
upon it. It has been under lease for three years, with the privilege of 
renewal for three years longer and with the option also on the part of 
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the Government to take it at a certain price. I believe considerable 
amount of expenditure has been made by the Government for the pur- 

of ada this to the use to which it has been devoted. 
tis fas e as appraisers’ stores. 


Mr. RO. N, of husetts. Is the new site more than a 
mile away from the old post-office ? 
Mr. HISCOCK. Oh, yes. 


y 
Mr. McCOOK. It is on the North River front. 
Mr. HISCOCK. It isin a convenient place for the business to which 


the bart ing is devoted. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Let me ask the gentleman from 
New York if this old post-office site is not much nearer the present 
-eustom-house than the property which is referred to here? 

Mr. HISCOCK. This is not a question in which that subject is in- 
volved at all. This is for a offices. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of But you are here calling for appro- 
priations for custom-house purposes. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Certainly, and it is asked for appraisers’ stores, 
where it is necessary to have it on the river front in order to save 

Now, every member of the New York delegation, I believe, upon that 
side of the House favored the purchase of this property at this session 
of Congress. It was subject, of course, toa point of order. There were 
men upon this side of the House also who favored it. Mr. HEWITT, I 
believe, my colleague from New York, thought it ought to be bought 
or some steps initiated with reference to its purchase. I knew that if 
the proposition had come in here in a direct form for the purchase of 
the property the point of order could be raised against it. Yet the 
Secretary of the Treasury recommended it. More than that, we 
paying an annual rental of over $60,000 a year for the property now. 
Sixty-seven thousand dollars a year, the gentleman from Illinois on my 
right informs me. So in the interest of economy it would be wise to 
purchase this property at once and save this rental. But the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations have thought it wise that the Secretary should 
have authority to appraise the property and report to Congress what he 
deemed to be the proper value of it, instead of undertaking here to rec- 
ommend its p . ` 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois can oppose the pend- 
ing amendment. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Then I rise for that purpose. I 
know that there is no use, Mr. Chairman, in crying over spilled milk. I 
foresaw exactly the condition of things which have transpired. I pre- 
-dicted as soon as that post-office site in New York was sold that there 
would be very shortly thereafter a clamor of some kind raised for the 
purchase of other property on which to erect a public building in that 
city. Now, the very reasons which my friend from New York has been 
urging for retaining this provision in the bill are the very reasons that 
I urged when this bill was before the House on a previous occasion for 
retaining that old post-office site for the Government’s use, believing 
that it was a very valuable piece of property, and that for an expendi- 
ture of $1,000,000 the Government could have a suitable building 
erected upon it. I believed that by placing it upon that property we 
would have a building erected on as convenient a site as could probably 
be selected in that city for Government purposes, and one which would 
have accommodated the custom-house much better than the site con- 
templated in this provision of the bill to which I now refer. If I am 
not mistaken the custom-house is within one square of the site of the 
old post- office building, in the very center of the business part of the 
city; and it is to be regretted that the Government did not have fore- 
sight and wisdom enough to have retained property as valuable as that 
is, growing more valuable every day, instead of being compelled to pur- 
chase a site where, in my judgment, there will be less of convenience, 
while its value will be decreasing constantly day by day. 

Mr. McCOOK. I desire, Mr. Chairman, to call the attention of the 
gentleman from Illinois to a fact in this connection, as I am sure that 
he does not wish to make a statement here which will create a wrong 
impression in regard to the locality of this property. He said that the 
site of the old post-office building for the use of the appraisers’ stores 
would be decidedly more valuable to the Government as well as more 
convenient than the present location. That site is probably at least a 
mile from the wharves where the great steamship lines effect a landing 
and where the stores are taken from the vessels for the purpose of ex- 
amination in the custom-house or appraisers’ stores and the assessment 
of the duties upon them. The present building is on North River 
and conveniently located. Now, it is altogether probable that if Con- 
gress had appropriated sufficient money to put up a proper building on 
the old post-office site you would have had none of the Representatives 
from New York fayoring its sale. But we knew that was an impossi- 
bility, and the gentleman from Illinois knows that as well as I do. 
Besides that, the old post-office site sold for its full value, as we are all 


aware. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND) of Illinois. Let me ask the gentleman from 
New York if he knows the appraised value of the property to which 
reference is made in this paragraph of the bill, or which it is contem- 
plated to purchase? 


I do not know it. 
Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Ilinois. Well, I have information that this 
property is assessed at only $350,000 for taxation, and yet gentlemen 
esire to press upon the consideration of this committee the purchase 
of the same property at a million anda quarter of dollars. 


Mr. McCOOK. 


Mr. McCOOK. The gentleman from is will be good enough in 
his remarks, I hope, to indicate a little more clearly to whom he refers 
in hisremarks. I wish to state to him distinctly that I have nothing 
to do with it. 

1 eae asset of 3 I say, from va informa‘ : tion that I 
ve upon the subject, it is only so appraised, and simply asked the 
gentleman from Now York if he knew is a flan: x 

Mr. McCOOK. Ido not know anythi ut that. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Then I answer, in reply to the gen- 
tleman from New York, nothing more than that I am informed that 
the property is only assessed at $350,000, and thatsome gentleman from 
New en I do not say the gentleman who was last on the floor, has 
so sta 

Mr. McCOOK. Well, I do not propose that the gentleman from Ili- 
nois shall put me in the attitude of advocating this clause in the sundry 
civil appropriation bill. Ihave nothing to do with it, I repeat. 

Mr.. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Idid not say that the gentleman 
had; my statement was that I had such information. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that there is nothing: before 
the committee, the pro forma amendment, as the Chair understands, 
having been withdrawn. 

Mr. CANNON, I desire to be heard for a moment. 

oe CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman renew the pro forma amend- 
ment 

Mr. CANNON. Yes, sir. 

I only desire to say to my colleague, if I can have his attention for a 
moment, that the proposition was made and urged to buy this property. 
The Committee on Appropriations did not so report. I see now, and I 
am glad he is present, the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox], who 
can no doubt reply to my colleague from Illinois as to whether or not 
there is any steal in this proposed purchase. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Oh, my colleague need not put on 
such airs, I have made no charge of a steal; I simply asserted what I 
asserted when they sold the old post-office site, and when I prophesied 
last 3 that there would come a proposition for the purchase of new 

und. 

Mr. CANNON. About thesale ofthe old post-office site I know noth- 
ing. Congress took its action, and I am told it brought a fair price. 
These premises are now leased at $50,000 a year. This is not a recom- 
mendation to buy, buta proposition for an appraisal. I am glad to see 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox] is here. I know he can give 
an answer about this matter. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Iam very muchsurprised coming in to hear 
any objection is made to this proposition; for this is the proposition of 
those who defeated the purchase of this building so as to prepare the 
way for an appraisement under the lease. I did not favor this proposi- 
tion. I wanted to buy the building outright under an appraisal sub- 
ject to the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury. The Secretary 
did propose to Congress to buy this building at the appraisal fixed in 
the lease, limiting the sum to $1,000,000. The Committee on Appro- 
priations voted down the proposition which I made and which was in- 
dorsed by the Secretary of the Treasury and the Supervising Architect, 
and put in the proposition simply for the appraisal. It has nothing to 
do with the purchase. I believe the Government would make money 
by adopting the original proposition which I made to the committee, 
for I think this property is on the rise. It is for the accommodation of 
appraisers’ stores; it stores all the custom-house property almost that 
can come into New York for appraisement. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Iwill ask the gentleman from New 
York whether he does not think it was wrong policy to sell the old post- 
office site? 

Mr. COX, of New York. Theold post-office site was sold ata larger 
sum than was originally proposed. Asa member from New York, I in- 
sisted on a largersum being putin the bill asaminimum, and my friend 
from Illinois assisted. We did prevent a sale at a smaller price. But 
ere was sold at a first-rate price, a little larger than the price 
fixed by the gentleman from New York Mr. HEWITT]. 

But this proposition here is not for the sale or purchase of anything. 
It is only to find out under the lease now existing and which ex- 
pires on the Ist day of May what this appraisers’ stores property is 
worth, so we may hereafter buy this property in the interest of the Gov- 
ernment. 

I assure my friend from Illinois that unless we purchase this prop- 
erty the rent will be so raised on it that we will pay at least S per cent., 
when money is worth only 3 or 4 per cent. to-day on the credit of the 
Government, And when any one objects to this little proposition he 


does not object to What is done, for I wanted this wiped out; I wanted 

a proposition to buy in the interest of economy, in the interest of the 

customs stores of New York, and in the interest of the Government. 
Mr. STEELE. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. TOWNSHEND] 
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states that this property is appraised for taxation at $350,000, while 
the price as indicated in the bill by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CROWLEY] is $1,250,000. How does the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Cox] account for that discrepancy ? 

Mr. COX, of New York. Thatstatement is not correct. The prop- 
erty is worth from $800,000 to $1,000,000. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Lask my friend does he know what 
it is assessed at for taxation? 

Mr. COX, of New York. I wrote to my 3 [Mr. HEWITT], 
who made inquiries for me, and he and my other colleague [Mr. HUTCH- 
INS] have stated that the property is worth a million of dollars. His 
first estimate put it at $400,000, but upon looking at the map he found 
he had only included about half the property. Whatever the property 
is worth, this only provides for appraisement by appraisers selected by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. That is all it amounts to. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. The gentleman has not told me 
yet at what it is assessed for taxation. 

Mr. VAN VooRHIS and Mr. MOORE rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moore] is 

ized. 

Mr. MOORE. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: ; 

After line 195 insert the following: 

“Twenty-five thousand dollars to build a macadamized roadway, to be known 
as ‘the national boulevard,’ from the city of A were Tennessee, to the na- 
tional cemetery, provided the county of Shelby will contribute an equal sum, 
the whole to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of War. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I make the point of order against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. UPDEGRAFF). The gentleman will state 
the point of order? 

. HISCOCK. That this is an appropriation for anew work which 
has not been undertaken by the Government, and is therefore new leg- 
islation. Of course it is not germane to this part of the bill, but I do 
not care to make that point against it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is well taken. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. I rose to offer an amendment to the preced- 
ing clause, and move to strike out the last two words. 

i voted against the proposition to sell the old post-office site in New 
York. My colleague says we fixed a price. We fixed several prices. 
The first price fixed was the limit of $250,000. We went back on that 
and they got it up to $400,000; and then up to $500,000, and at last 
we fixed the limit at $600,000; and the property sold for $650,000. I 
have no doubt, Mr. Chairman, the Government got the best price it 
could for that property, but the Government can never get in the city 
of New York a price for a piece of pro half what it is worth. 

At the same time, while that is so, if we want to buy anything we 
have to pay twice what it is worth. Now, to take property in New York 
at its appraised value I think would bea very unsafe way of doing busi- 
ness, 

The fact is we are now paying about $130,000 a year in the city of 
New York forrent. In my judgment we ought never to have sold the 
old post-office property, which I believe tobe worth a million and a half 
of dollars. I then said, as my friend from Illinois [Mr. TOWNSHEND] 
says he prophesied, that in a very short time there would be proposi- 
tions for the Government to buy property there at an enormous rate. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I withdraw my pro forma amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk resumed the reading of the bill, and read the following: 


REVENUE-CUTTER SERVICE. 


For expenses of the revenue-cutter service: For pay of captains, lieutenants, 
engineers, cadets, and pilots, and for rations for the same; for pay of petty ofli- 
cers, seamen, cooks, ste coal- and firemen, and for rations 
for the same; for fuel for vessels, and repairs and outfits for the same; ship- 
chandlery and engineers’ stores for the same; traveling expenses of officers 
traveling on duty under orders from the Treasury Department; instruction of 
cadets; commutation of quarters; contingent expenses, includi wharfage, 
towage, dockage, freight, adye: ing, surveys, common labor, and miscellane- 
ous expenses which can not be included under special heads, $575,000, 


Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. I desire to offer an amendment to come 
in at the close of the paragraph just read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
of the line 33 . of the plone hg ree as are 8 or ites 
become hi r, by reason of age or other cause incident to service, unfit for 
the performance of the duties of the service, and the of such offi- 
cers may be filled by appointment and promotion of others, in accordance with 
existing law and ons. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I make a point of order on that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HISCOCK. My point of order is that the amendment proposes 
virtually to create a retired-listin the revenue-cutter service; it is there- 
fore new legislation. It does not reduce expenditures; it increases ex- 
penditures in this way: There is a difference in the pay of the officers 
engaged in that service, between waiting-orders pay and active-duty 
pay, This eee 8 that ee officers uay be put on 

ting-orders pay ou i amount whi might 
receive it also provides that oiher shall bs promoted to ror e 


XxTV——189 “ 


TheCHAIRMAN,. Does the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. TOWNSEND] 
desire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. I do. 

Mr. HISCOCK. And I am told that there is a bill pending before the 
House containing this same provision, and I make that as an additional 
point of order. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. This is a provision for placing on wait- 
ing-orders pay a class of officers who are inefficient by reason of age or 
disability, and it decreases their pay instead of increasing it. It does 
not provide for any additional number of officers in the service, for the 
service which these officers are. now performing can be performed by 
other officers who receive a much less compensation. 

As a matter of fact the officers who would be placed by this provision 
on waiting-orders pay are inefficient, and are not performing service to- 
day. The condition of the law is such that there is no provision made 
whatever for their support. There are officers in the service who are 
75 or 80 or 85 years of age, who can not render efficient service, and are 
receiving full pay. This provision would reduce their pay and in that 
way is a reduction of expenditures, and I think is not obnoxious to the 
point of order, 

It is true there is a bill pending before this House to reorganize the 
revenue-marine service, but it makes an entirely different provision 
from this amendment and is not in any sense the same as this, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is obliged to regard this amendment 
as one which would increase expenditures. 

Mr. CRAPO, It is said that the bill now pending before the House 
for a reorganization of the revenue marine is similar in its provisions 


to the amendment proposed by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Town- 
SEND]. That bill is very different in its scope and purpose from this 
provision. 


The fact is that under existing law there are just as many captains 
in the revenue service as there are revenue vessels. The service finds 
itself now in this position: there are two captains over 90 years of age, 
two over 80 years of age, and two over 70 years of age. Yet they are 
expected to patrol our coasts in the winter and to perform sea service 
in saving life and preserving shipwrecked property. 

As I understand the amendment of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
TOWNSEND], it gives the discretion to the Secretary of the Treasury 
to relieve these officers from duty, reducing their pay, and persons in 
the service who are physically competent and efficient can be selected 
to discharge those duties. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair thinks there is no doubt that the 
amendment changes existing law and does not retrench expenditures. 
It provides for the appointment of other officers to take the place of 
those who are to be placed on waiting-orders pay. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. I think if the Chair will look at the 
amendment carefully he will see that it provides for no appointment 
of other officers; only for detailing officers already in the service. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has examined the amendment care- 
fully, and must rule it out of order. 

The Clerk read the following: 

The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
ju ent the exigencies of the service require it, to buy the steam-launches for 
use in the harbors of n, Texas, and Mobile, Alabata; provided for by 
the act approved A 7, 1882, entitled“ An act making appropriations for sun- 


dry civil expenses of the ronment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1883, 
and for other purposes, but not at an additional cost. 


Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. I move to amend the paragraph just 
read by adding to it that which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Provided, That the provision op pi crypto eee jercg, Deru arc enters 
revenue marine be commissioned shall be as applying to assistant 
engineers in said service. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I make a point of order on that amendment, but will 
reserve it until I can hear some explanation of it. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. The amendment does not in any 2 
increase expenditures. It provides only that assistant engineers 
be examined as other engineers in the service. It is a provision very 
much desired by the Secretary of the a 


authorized and directed, if in his 


W. 

The CHAIRMAN. That the amendment existing law is not 
questioned. It is not sufficient that it does not increase ditures 
that it may be in order; it must retrench expenditures. e Chair 
does not see that it does retrench expenditures. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. Ido not claim that it retrenches expendi- 
tures. It does existing law, but it will very much improve the 
service. I hope the gentleman from New York (Mr. Hiscock] will 
withdraw his point of order, as the amendment does not in any way 
increase expenditures. - 

The CHAIRMAN. On the gentleman’s own statement the amend- 
ment is not in order, as it does not retrench ditures. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. I think it is tly germane to the 
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subject of this bill to justify my friend from New York in withdrawing | The Clerk read as follows: 


his point of order and allowing it to pass. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Detroit Ri t-station, Michigan: Fo: leting the construction of th 
eee eel a d h cf Doel Die, e Sanne > 


Mr. LORD. I move—and I believe this amendment has the assent 
of the Committee on Appropriations—to strike out in the paragraph 
just read the word ‘‘completing,’’ and insert the word ‘‘continuing.’’ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LORD. I have another amendment which I desire to submit, 
and I do so with a great deal of deference to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and its chairman. I move to amend the pending paragraph 
by striking out ‘‘$20,000,” and inserting ‘‘$40,000.’’ 

The Light-House Board, if I am not mistaken, has recommended that 
$40,000 be appropriated in this bill for the continuance of this work, 
the very great importance of which I wish to urge upon the Committee of 


the Whole. The dangerous shoals below the mouth of the Detroit River | P 


and extending for miles have been the scene of disasters from the earliest 
period of our history. Last year I submitted to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations very carefully prepared statistics, showing that the disas- 
ters in that neighborhood during the last ten or twelve years had in- 
volved a loss of property to the amount of at least $75,000 and the loss 
of one hundred and ten lives. 

There is focalized upon those dangerous flats an immense amount of 
commerce seeking its way in and out of the Detroit River. Twenty 
millions of tonnage seek entrance to the Detroit River every year. There 
has never been a light-house there. The only light to guide vessels 
into that great river is a low light-ship in Canadian waters, which is 
towed to its moorings ten days later than it should bein thespring and 
taken away ten days earlier than it should be in the autumn. A light- 
house at this point will save to commerce thousands of dollars annu- 
ally. I ask this additional appropriation of $20,000, in order that the 
construction of this light-house may be advanced as rapidly as possible. 
As I have asked for my district no other appropriation at this session, I 
hope the Committee of the Whole will accede to this proposition. The 
appropriation asked for is not for the benefit of my district any more 
than for Chicago or Cleveland or Buffalo or Milwaukee. Detroit, the 
city which I represent, is nearest to the location of thislight-house; that 
is all. The other great cities on the lake are equally interested with 
ourselves in proportion to the amount of their commerce. I beg the 
Committee of the Whole to accede to this amendment, so that $40,000 
may be expended upon this work during the coming year. 

The question being taken, the amendment was not agreed to; there 
being—ayes 23, noes 33. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Northwest Seal Rock light-station, California: For continu the construc- 
tion ofa light-house on Northwest Seal Rock, off Point Saint George, Califor- 
ia, $50, 


Mr. BISBEE. I move the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“Mosquito Inlet; For continuing construction of light-house at Mosquito I 

u et: For con 
let, Polis d- uing co on of light use osqu n- 

Mr. BISBEE. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say a word in support of this 
amendment. At the last session of Congress an appropriation of $30,000 
was made for commencing the construction of a light-house at the point 
named in the amendment. Ido not know any reason why an addi- 
tional appropriation has not been reported in this bill, except possibly 
because the money heretofore appropriated has not all been expended. 
I understand from the Treasury Department that $5,000 have been ex- 
pended; and the reason the balance remains on hand is that this point 
is so remote from any place where materials can be obtained for com- 
mencing the construction of the light-house that no contract can be eco- 
nomically entered into for the expenditure of so small an amount as has 
already been appropriated. 

The importance of a light-house at the point named is very great. 
This inlet is on the Halifax River, connecting the waters of the Atlantic 
with that river. There is no light-house north or south of it within 
fifty miles. People are settled all along the west bank of that river 
for one hundred miles. Villages and towns have sprung up. Those 
people have no railroad communication. They are dependent absolutely 
on this inlet for all that comes in and all that goes out. Besides that 
is a dangerous coast, After every northeast storm it is strewn with 
wrecks. This is the point where the steamer Vera Cruz was lost about 
two years ago. It is known in all commercial centers as a dangerous 
point. I hope no gentleman will oppose this appropriation. Without 
it the work on this light-house can not be commenced. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Perhaps it is proper I should say I am inclined to 
think this amendment ought to be allowed. We did put in an item of 
that kind last year, and the sub-committee having charge of this bill 
did not report to the full committee an item continuing ‘ae work. I 
have since investigated it and am inclined to think as in individual 
member of that committee it ought to be allowed. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 44, noes 10. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 


To enable the National Academy of Sciences bservations of the 
eclipse of the sun on the6th of May next at an island in the Pacific Ocean, — 
the expenditures to be accoun of 
Geodetic Survey, under the rules that govern that 

Mr. HISCOCK. I move to insert the words to be made immediately 
available.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Storage of silver: For constructing, repairing, en „and renting vaults 
and safes for the use of the Treasurer and pmi Nigera Geneon of the United 


States, and for transportation of silver dollars between offices, 
$100,000, the same to be immediately available ; „ 
may, in his discretion, if he deem it necessary, purchase additional real estate in 
the city of San Francisco out of said sum. 

Mr. BLAND. I make the point of order that the latter clause of 
that paragraph is not in order; itis new legislation, and provides for the 
urchase of real estate in San Francisco. 

Mr. MILLER. I reserve the right to offer an amendment. : 
The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Missouri wish to be 
heard on the point of order? 

Mr. BLAND. I do not wish to be heard further than to say it is new 
legislation incorporated into this bill. It gives the Secretary of the 

power to purchase property in San Francisco. It is a change 
of law and does not retrench expenditure. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will now hear from the gentleman from 
New York in charge of the bill. 

Mr. HISCOCK. It is altogether likely it is subject to the point of 
order. I think the rule I have contended for would exclude it, but I 
wish to call the attention of the gentleman from Missouri to some facts 
relative to this point. It is claimed so far as the San Francisco mint 
is concerned it is absolutely indispensable there should be some addi- 
tional real estate purchased in connection with that biang 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is what I said in regard to the Springfield 
public building. 

Mr. BLAND. We want the silver stored in the Mississippi Valley 
instead of being piled up on the Pacific coast, where there is nobody to 
use it. 

Mr. HISCOCK. It would cost more to transport it to the Missis- 
sippi Valley than for storage. 

Mr. BELFORD. That money is not produced in California. Cali- 
fornia does not produce a dollar of silver. It is produced in Nevada 
and Colorado, and you have been keeping it at the western end of the 
country and down at New Orleans at the southern end, while you have 
been discrediting it at the East. 

The CHAIRMAN. It does not appear the purchase is to be made in 
pursuance of previous law and the point of order is sustained. Lines 
570, 571, and 572 therefore are stricken out. 

Mr. FISHER In lines 568 and 569 I move to strike out ‘‘100” 
and insert in lien thereof 50.“ And I desire to state to the House 
that before we pass from this ph I shall offer a substantial 
amendment to it looking to the limitation of the coinage of this coun- 
try to the requirements of the people. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has submitted a communication and 
correspondence had with the Treasurer and Assistant Treasurers of the 
United States in the principal cities and money centers of the country, 
which conclusively shows that the entire specie vaultage of the nation 
is glutted with silver coin. Such is not only the case, but it is ap t 
that the appropriation embraced in this bill, large əs it is, will be ex- 
hausted in providing safe and adequate storage for the coin now in hand, 
without reference to the volume of nine hundred tons of additional 
standard dollars which you propose to coin the present year. 

We have, Mr. Chairman, coined of standard silver dollars, from 
March 1, 1878, to February 1, 1883, $135,408,080. Of these, on the 
1st instant, there were in actual circulation in the hands of the people, 
only $37,874,111, or but 28 per cent. of the entire mass. There re- 
mained in the Treasury, $97,530,969, against which there are outstand- 
ing silver certificates amounting to $68,438,820, leaving $29,092,149 of 
the coin—more than the entire mintage of the past year—lying idle 
and unremunerative in the coffers of the Government. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, what immediate or ultimate good can result from the con- 
tinuance of this coinage when it is clearly demonstrated that this 
money is spurned by the people? 

The bill I had the honor to introduce in this House on the 8th of 
January last is admitted to be both timely and wise in its provisions, 
and should receive that consideration which the evils it seeks to arrest 
justly entitles it to. We are complacently told by the champions of 
this money that it should be paid out by the Treasury officials in liqui- 
dation of optional Government bonds; that creditors should be com- 
pelled to receive it whether it be acceptable to them or otherwise. 
Now, I ask, would such a course be judicious? Is our credit so firmly 
established that we can with impunity play the rascal by attempti 
to discharge our debts by thrusting upon unwilling creditors depreciat 
dollars which contain but 83 cents of silver and 17 cents of fiat? 

This course is sought to be defended by appealing to the several enact- 
ments of Congress creating the loansin question, which enactments pro- 
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yide that the bonded obligations of the Government shall be paid in 
“eoin.” But while it is technically true that the word coin?“ as 
applied in the legislation referred to might justify the paymentof a bond 
inadeteriorated metal money, yet the good sense and honor of any nation 
which might have occasion to enter the money markets of the world as 
a borrower would forbid it from taking advantage of such a contin- 


Be When these bonds were thrown upon the market and the people pur- 
chased them it was not expected nor understood that they should be paid 
in silver. Why? For this unanswerable reason: from the commence- 
ment of the coinage in 1793, extending down to 1873, the entire produc- 
tion of silver dollars amounted to the paltry sum of but $8,045,838. 
During the same period the gold coinage ted $816, 905, 878, or 
more than a hundred times in excess of that of silver. To be more ex- 
plicit, our coinage prior to the issuance by the Government of the last 
bond of the war series was $100 in gold to $1 of silver. 

The United States prior to 1862 had produced but $1,000,000 of sil- 
ver bullion, and its coinage of that metal from 1793 to 1873, a period of 
eighty years, averaged a trifle above $100,000 annually. Does any ra- 
tional man believe, after reflecting upon facts such as these, that when 
our loans were effected any person entertained the remotest idea that 
they would be canceled by silver coin? Another convincing argument 
showing why it was never contemplated that these bonds should be 
paid in silver coin is furnished by the undeniable fact that silver metal 
or bullion was dearer at the time the bonds in question were executed 
by the Government than gold. The premium upon silver at that par- 
ticular period was nearly 3 per cent. above gold. It is notorious that 
our minor silver coi including the dime, was seized by speculators 
for exportation, and such was the drain upon those coins that the Goy- 
ernment was impelled to increase the alloy so as to retain them in the 
country for the convenience of trade. 

To promote the circulation of the standard dollar we have for more 
than three years practically ceased the coinage of the gold dollar, quar- 
ign PE and three-dollar pieces, and withal, for the past four years 
there been no visible or corresponding increase in the circulation of 
the former. In 1882 upward of twenty millions of standard silver 
dollars were dispatched under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to such localities as were considered most favorable to the 
adoption of the money. Express and mail besides other in- 
cidental expenses, were defrayed by the Government in diligent efforts 
to popularize and extend their circulation among the masses of the pop- 
ulation, but they were flung back upon the Treasury almost as i 
as they weredisbursed. The money spent in forwarding the coin upon 
its mission—and the amount was by no means insignificant—proved 
an almost utter 

The radical silver men denounce those who demur against their ar- 

t demands as hostile to the silver mining industries of the nation. 
It is also charged that those who protest against that class of capitalists 
using the Treasury for their special aggrandizement favor the single 
gold standard of coinage. These representations are entirely ground- 
less and gratuitous. I believe thatI reflect the sentiments of the friends 
of honest coin, in this body as well as elsewhere, when I aver that I 
recognize silver as one of our most invaluable products, but when it is 
made compulsory upon the Government to invest two millions of its 
treasure monthly in a commodity of which it has a plethora, and that 
exaction is supplemented by such a bill as that recently indorsed by a 
majority of the members of the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures—which proposes to issue silver certificates upon a deposit ot 
silver bullion at its coin fineness’’—it is high time that a limit be 
designated beyond which the grasping silver princes and their following 
can not make the common treasure of this Republic subservient to their 
uses. In my humble opinion we could with equal propriety clamor 
for the Government to receive our wheat, corn, iron, coal, and what not, 
at the highest ruling figures, and thus bull the market for those staples, 
as that it be made obligatory upon the chief financial agent of this nation 
to purchase the bulk of the millions of pounds of silver yearly extracted 
from the generous earth, whether the metal can be utilized for the public 
benefit or the reverse. Underexisting law that functionary has no dis- 
cretionary powers whatever in the premises. 

The yield of silver bullion from the countless mines in the United 
States amounts to $50,000,000 annually. We export about $8,000,000 
of the metal. Some seven millions are consumed yearly by the arts 
and manufactures, leaving an annual surplus of some thirty-five millions. 
Of the latter the Government purchases, in conformity with the act of 
Congress of 1878, two millions monthly, or twenty-four millions annu- 
ally, leaving eleven millions of a surplus, Evidently it is the design, 
disguised as it may be, that this surplus shall be absorbed by imposi 
upon the Government the duty of issuing certificates to the holders of 
the bullion, thus providing a market for the entire silver product of our 
vast domain and thereby maintaining the fictitious price it has here- 
tofore commanded as one of the precious metals of the world. 

Let me recall and emphasize the fact that in 1878, when we 
began the coinage of the silver dollar it was worth intrinsically 934 
vents. To-day it is worth less than 84 cents, notwithstanding we have 
purchased $125,000,000 of silver bullion within the last five years. The 


shrinkage or depreciation, despite the Government’s immense invest- 
ments in the metal, goes on; and it must become transparent to any one 
who gives the subject a moment’s consideration that this nation can 
not exclusively and unaided maintain the present coin ratio of the two 
metals. To accomplish this itis indispensable that we have the earnest 
co-operation of other commercial nations. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if our silver friends be sincere in their avowed 
desire for the circulation, side by side, of the two metals we differ only 
as to the adoption of methods to bring gold and silver into harmonious 
relationship. In view of theexperience of the past four years they can 
not long continue to delude themselves nor their adherents over the 
country by manipulating silver through the system they have pursued. 
Unless transcontinental nations remonetize silver and co-operate with 
us in circulating it as a medium of trade we can not without tempting 
financial disaster persist in its coinage on so extended a scale as we have 
done in the last half decade. Neither France nor kindred nations 
which favored silverin former years coin the metal at the present time, 
nor are they likely to do so so long as this Government assumes of it- 
self to deal with the question which concerns the entire human race, 

When we in Pennsylvania are loaded down with pig-iron we blow 
out our furnaces and suspend operations until we are relieved of our 
excessive stock. Is it judicious or commendable to stimulate the pro- 
duction of silver bullion by creating a fictitious or superficial demand 
for it? Irreparable injury must sooner or later be inflicted upon this 
great industry if its superserviceable friends persist in the suicidal pol- 
icy adopted to maintain the traditionary position of the metal. Our 
business is undisguisedly ‘‘at the other end of the line.“ Instead ot 
encouraging an overproduction, would it not be more prudent in us to 
strive to bring about an increased demand for silver bullion? Only by 
multiplying its uses can it be appreciatedin value. Bear in mind that 
in March, 1878, but 6} per cent. of the coin bullion in the Treasury 
was in silver; on February 1, 1883, the amount had swollen to 42 per 
cent. 

This is a startling increase and should excite serious apprehensions 
when coupled with the fact that the discount on this reserve has 
to 15 per cent. Superadd to this the damaging effect which continued 
coinage of debased dollars, which will not circulate, must have upon 
the monetary and industrial interests of the country. Persistence in 
this vicious course will be attended by the continued withdrawal from 
the Treasury of two millions of gold each month, thereby steadily but 
hurtfully contracting the volume of currency until the ruinous effects 
will be felt in every of trade and activity over the entire country. 

During the delivery of the foregoing remarks the hammer fell. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 


has expired. 

Mr. BELFORD. I desire to take the floor. 

Mr. FISHER. I hope the gentleman from Colorado will yield to 
me to conclude my remarks. 

Mr. BELFORD. I will yield for the purpose suggested by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, but I want it understood that I am to get 
five minutes somewhere in this debate. 

Mr. RYAN. You had better take it now. 

Mr. BELFORD. The gentleman from Pennsylvania can go on. 

Mr. FISHER then resumed and concluded his remarks as above.] 

Mr. MILLS. I hope the gentleman from Pennsylvania will now 
withdraw hispro forma amendment, which was undoubtedly pro forma, 
and permit me to offer a substantial amendment. 

Mr. PEELLE. I move that the committee do now rise. 

Mr. RYAN. For what purpose? 

Mr. PEELLE. ccc of Sa 
debate; this seems to be a fruitful subject. 

Mr. MILLS. We have just reached a very im t point in this 
discussion. and I hope the gentleman will not insist upon that motion. 

Mr. RYAN. Would it not be better to allow the chairman of the 


committee to his own bill? 
The CHAT Does the gentleman from Indiana insist upon 
his motion? 


Mr. PEELLE. Out of deference to the gentleman from New Yor! 
who is now in his seat, I withdraw the motion. He was not presen’ 
when I made the motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is ized.’ 

Mr. MILLS. I offer the amendment which I send to desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After the word 5 "in oe 8 a as 

5 Treasu out on bonded 
debt of ihe Governme = now ae, all . Aai now in the Treasury in excess of 
- Mr. HISCOCK. I make a point of order against that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The genteman will state it. 

Mr. HISCOCK. That it is new legislation and neither reduces the 
amount covered by the bill nor is it in the interest of economy. 


The . The Chair will recognize the gentleman from 
Texas on the point of order. 
Mr. HISCOCK. I will make an additional point of order, and I de- 


sire to do it now, which is as strong as either of the others, and the 
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gentleman can reply to all together, that it is not germane to the pro- 


vision of the bill now under consideration. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, the point of order made by the gentle- 
man from New York does not touch the merits of either one of these 
branches. In the first place, this amendment is not new legislation, 
it does reduce expendi and is germane to the bill. 

* The proposition in the bill is to expend a certain amount of money 
from the Treasury in order to provide for the keeping of other public 
moneys in the Treasury. The bill assumes as a fact that we have not 
vault-room enough to keep the Government deposits, and therefore it 
is sought to provide additional accommodations for the accumulations. 
That is alleged as a fact, and we have to deal with the fact as we find 
it. I propose in this amendment instead of expending large amounts 
of money to create additional room for this storage 8 build 
more vaults in order to keep this money that we pay it out to 
the public creditors on bonds which are now due. 

That it is germane, therefore, to the proposition pending in the bill 
can not be questioned. It is the very question that is before the com- 
mittee. What will you do with the money which isonhand? What 
is to be done with the large surplus daily accumulating in the public 

? The Committee on Appropriations propose to build addi- 
tional vaults for its storage. I propose by my amendment to pay it 
out on the public debt. The two propositions, that of the Committee 
on Appropriations and mine, rest substantially upon the same founda- 
tion. But if it be assumed as true that this is new legislation, then 
in response to the gentleman from New York let me say that it does 
affirmatively appear in the face of the very proposition itself that it 
willreduce expenditures. How? Ifyou pay $100,000,000, which this 
amendment contemplates, because thesurplusin the Treasury as shown 
by the last monthly report is $150,000,000 in round numbers, that is to 
say, that over and above the liabilities of the Government there stands 
to the credit of the Government one hundred and fifty millions of sur- 
plus—if therefore you pay out or direct the Secretary of the Treasury 
to pay one hundred millions of this upon the bonded debt, let me ask 
if you do not effect in that manner an annual saving of some $3,000,000 
in interest? Is that not germane to the question at issue? Does it not 
save to the people $3,000,000 of interest annually; and if it does, is it 
not in the interest of economy? So that if the position taken by the 
gentleman from New York be correct, that this is new legislation, then 

I repeat that it affirmatively meets the requirements of the rule by 
showing a reduction of expenditures so that it is certainly in order. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Mr. i a single word in response to the 
gentleman from Texas. Our rules provide: 

Nor shall any provision in any such bill or amendment thereto changing ex- 
isting law be in order, except such as, being germane to the 8 of the 
bill, shall retrench expenditures by the uction of the number and salary of 
the officers of the United States, by the reduction ef the compensation of any 
person paid out of the Treasury, or by the reduction of the amount of money 
cove by the bill. . 

Certainly it does not come within either of these branches or pro- 
visions of the rule, and is not in order. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Let me call the attention of the Chair to the 
fact that this is, as I believe, the same identical point of order or sub- 
stantially the same, which I made upon the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. LE FEVRE] the other day, and which the Chair 
overruled with reference to the consolidation of the three Government 
gardens in this city. I do not think the views then expressed by the 
Chair, with all due deference to the then occupant of the chair, were 
correct, for the point of order, as I say, was overruled; but if there be a 
distinction between that point of order and this I would like to know 
where it is. I insisted that it must show a retrenchment upon the 
face of that bill. The Chair held that it was not necessary, but that 
if, considered in the broadest phase, it tended to retrench expenditures 
it was in order, and overruled the point of order. I repeat, then, if 
there be a distinction between that and the one that the gentleman from 
New York raises now, it is a distinction but not a difference. 

Mr. CANNON. But the tleman from Kentucky will recollect 
that in that case the proposition was to consolidate three gardens and 
place them under one superintendent, dispensing with the services of 
two others, as well as with the service of other employés. So that it 
would appear on the very face of the provision itself that it did lessen 
the number of officers paid out of the Government Treasury. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Upon the contrary, I remember very distinctly 
that so far from reducing expenditures upon the face of the bill it made 
a positive increase of expenditures, and that fact was not controverted. 
And there is no way for the Chair to vindicate its ruling there except 
that itshall hold it not to be necessary that any retrenchment of expend- 
itures should be shown upon the bill to which that amendment was 
offered. 

Now, I say it requires a more subtle intellect than mine to discover 
the difference, even if you can discover a distinction between the point 
of order the Chair overruled for me the other day and the point of order 
the gentleman from New York makes now. 

Mr. CANNON. Ifthe gentleman will allow me, I will say that on 
the provision placed the other day on an appropriation bill, which ex- 
tended the hours of labor of the employés of the Government, the point 


of order was made, and the ruling of the Chair was so strict that th 

it did retrench in point of fact, yet it did not retrench in one of 
three ways mentioned in this rule. The Chair sustained the point of 
order, and very properly so. À 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I think if my friend [Mr. 
BLACKBURN] will be kind enough to read the decision the Chair an- 
nounced at that time on his point of order he will find the Chair dis- 
tinctly stated the proposition of the gentleman from Ohio [ Mr. LE 
FEVRE] would result in reducing the number of officers of the United 
States, and upon that the Chair made the decision. Not upon the 
general ground of retrenchment; because the various occupants of the 
chair in Committee of the Whole have held the rule did not apply in 
that broad sense; but they held the 1 must come within 
the three specifications of that clause of the rule which the gentleman 
from New York has cited. I refer the gentleman from Kentucky to 
the RECORD. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I remember the decision as stated at the time. 
I have not read it since. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to decide, unless gentlemen 
desire to be heard further. 

The present occupant of the chair must, of course, be guided by his 
own judgment on the particular question presented. The amendment 
proposes no direct reduction of expenditure. It does change existing 
laws in a most important particular. 

The present laws allow, as we know, a large reserve fund to be held 
in the Treasury for the purpose of meeting the obligations of the Gov- 
ernment. It is proposed here that all those funds held in reserve which 
may exceed $50,000,000 shall be paid out. It is a proposition changin: 
the whole financial system as now pursued by the Government, and 
the Chair knows of no amendment at all probable to be offered that 
could not be offered if he should rule those to be in order. The Chair 
must therefore sustain the point of order against the amendment as 
not being germane to any clause of the bill or coming within the pro- 
visions of the rule, 

Mr. BLAND. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Add at the end of the ph the following proviso : 
“That the moneys „ by this bill shall be paid out of the silver dol- 


lars now in the Treasury, provided a sufficiency of such dollars are available for 
this purpose.” 

Mr. HISCOCK. I make the point of order against the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Missouri—the same point of order that 
I made against the amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. MILs]. It is only necessary to cite the rule I have already read: 
Nor shall any provision in any such bill or amendment thereto changing ex- 
isting law be in order, except such as, being germane . 
bill, shall retrench ex itures by the reduction of the number and salary of 
the officers of the United States, by the reduction of the compensation of any 
person paid out of the Treasury of the United States, or by the reduction of the 
amounts of money covered by the bill. 

TheCHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. BLAND] on the point of order. 

Mr. BLAND. That clause of the bill provides for the storage of 
these silver dollars and makes an appropriation for that purpose. Cer- 
tainly the amount of money that will be paid out of those dollars will 
require that much less expenditure for their hoarding or storage. 

And the amendment makes no change of existing law. It is a mere 
direction as to the fands out of which the appropriations made by this 
bill shall be paid. That is tosay, the bill appropriates so much money, 
and this is merely a directory clause to the Secretary of the Treasury 
to pay the demands of this bill out of a certain fund, to wit, the silver 
dollars. It merely gives a direction as to the mode of payment of the 
appropriations, and makes no change of existing law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The present occupant of the chair on former oc- 
casions has declared his sense of duty to rule strictly in the matter of 
external legislation on an appropriation bill. He believes it to be the 
intention of the rules themselves that the diminution of expenditures 
should be a direct and necessary and inevitable result of any germane 
proposition. 

It does not appear to the Chair that this even conditionally would 
result in such a reduction of expenditures. The amount appropriated 
remains the same; and the very fact of n transportation might 
cause an expense greater than any reduction that might be effie in 
the matter of the storage of silver dollars. 

Further than that, the amendment changes existing law, which now 
puts gold and silver and paper on a par and authorizes the Government 
to pay cither. This changes that to the extent of this bill by limiting 
its appropriations to payment in silver dollars. The Chair sustains the 
point of order. 

Mr. BELFORD. I move to strike out the entire paragraph. 

I desire to do this for the reasons which I shall state. In 1868 our 
greenbacks and bonds were vastly below par. Under the inspiration 
of Eastern capitalists Congress passed, in 1869, an act entitled An 
act to strengthen the public credit.” By that act we brought — 
backs and bonds to par; and that act provided that the national obli - 
gations should be paid in the current coin of this realm. That was the 
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language of the act. And yet the gentleman from Pennsylvania [ Mr. 
FISHER] who, by some inscrutable dispensation of Providence, was 
placed at the head of the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, 
informed this House and this country that it 1 dis- 
honorable to execute a law passed in 1869. It is not disgraceful and 
discreditable to protect your pig-iron of Pennsylvania; it is not dis- 
and dishonorable for the gentleman to stand here with his col- 
eagues and colaborers for the advancement of their particular local in- 
terests, but it is disgraceful and dishonorable to enforce the principles of 
the Constitution of the United States and the provisions of the act of 
1869. It is honorable and laudable to allow the sharks and harpies 
and monopolists of the East to make war upon the great interests of 
the West. Sir, if that is Republicanism I repudiate the entire concern. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. BELFORD. Iam not through yet. I desire to call the atten- 
tion of this House to a few facts that are worthy of public consideration. 
It is a well-known fact that when General Garfield was elected Presi- 
dent of the United States the West demanded that we should have a 
Secretary of the Treasury from that section of the country, a man who 
was in 3 ba poo with the 30,000,000 of e who reside in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley and beyond. Obedient to demand the President 
appointed a Western man, who treated our currency with decent consid- 
eration. 

Times have changed. If half the zeal, half the earnestness, and half 
the honesty were now displayed to put the silver dollar into circulation 
that are displayed to keep it out there would be no question about pro- 
viding additional vaultage room for the storage of the silver dollars. 

What are the facts about this matter? The truth is that the total 
amount of silver dollars not now in circulation which can still be put 
into circulation is $29,000,000. What amount has been coined? On 
the Ist day of February the amount coined was $135,405,080. The 
amount in actual circulation was $37,874,111. The amount of silver 
certificates in circulation is $72,785,870. The total amount of silver 
which now can be paid out is only $29,000,000. 

Why do you not pay out that coin on your national obligations? 
Why do you not reduce the interest on your debt? Why do you not 
deplete your Treasury of its lus revenue by paying your honest ob- 
ligations? [Applause on the Democratic side.] The bondhholder 
has no more right to demand gold in payment of his bonds than he 
has to demand silver. I insist that the Government shall use the 
option, and not the broker and the bondholder. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. BUCKNER. I rise to oppose the amendment. To my mind it 
is perfectly obvious that we should not get rid of the difficulty which 
the tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. FISHER] has stated and to 
which the Secretary of the Treasury has called our attention, by paying 
out this coin to our public creditors. 

I do not hesitate to say that as our laws now are, silver having in point 
of fact been banished from circulation by the action of Congress and of 
the Secretaries of the Treasury, this proposition would not avail any- 
thing, for as soon as you paid it out it would come back into the Treas- 
ury again beyond all question. Why? I ask my friends who are in 
favor of the silver dollar why would it come back to the Treasury again? 
Simply for this reason and no other, that you have treated the silver 
dollar differently from what you have treated the fractional currency 
and the subsidiary silver coinage. 

When Co determined to bring this country back to specie pay- 
ment what did it do in reference to the fractional currency? It pro- 
vided for the coinage of quarter and half dollars, and required that the 
fractional currency when it came back into the Treasury should be 
destroyed. You have not done that, however, in this case. You still 
permit a paper currency to circulate sufficient to answer all the wants 
of the country and to take the place of the gold as well as of the silver 
coin. So long as you do that the Secretary of the Treasury will be 
calling for vaults in which to store the coin. 

I say to my friends that this question demands serious consideration. 
The friends of the silver dollar in this country will not always stand 
the piling up of thismoney. Notonly that, but you have gone further. 
When you provided for the coinage of the silver dollar you also pro- 
vided that it might be left in the Treasury and certificates in its place 
circulated in the country. The result has been that both as to silver 
and gold coinage you never see it, and you never will until you have 
made a place for it in the circulating medium of the country. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Will the gentleman favor an amendment to this bill 
repealing the silver-certificate law? 

Mr. BUCKNER. I say that it ought to be done, both as regards 
silver and gold. I have introduced a bill providing that no paper cir- 
culation of a less denomination than $10 should be used in this country. 
That in my opinion is the only way in which you can get gold and silver 
coin into circulation. 

Mr. CASSIDY. Will the gentleman allow me—— 

Mr. BUCKNER. The gentleman must excuse me; I have not time 
to yield. It is said that this money has been rejected by the people. 
Tn answer to that I say that you have provided no place for it in the 


circulation of the country. Instead of coin you have A viens a Paper 
circulation of the denomination of $5 and under to the extent of two 
hundred and forty-odd millions of dollars, sufficient to answer all the 
demands of the country. The result is that these silver dollars have no 
place in the circulation of the country. 

It is said the people are not accustomed to it, not educated to it. 
Let me call upon my old friend here from California [Mr. ROSECRANS], 
and let him say whether any paper circulation is ever seen in California, 
although the law authorizes the establishment of banks there and the 
issuing of bank circulation. They prefer coin there, because it is a mat- 
ter of education, and the result is that the Pacific coast is well supplied 
with coin. 

Mr. CASSIDY. And paper money is a commodity everywhere west 
of the Rocky Mountai 

Mr. HISCOCK. I move that the committee now rise for the purpose 
of closing debate. 


Mr. BLAND. Is it in order to offer an amendment before the com- 
mittee rises? 

TheCHAIRMAN. Not pending the motion that the committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. DUNNELL having taken the 
chair as Speaker „Mr. KASSON that the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union had had under con- 
sideration the bill (H. R. 7595) making appropriations for sundry civil 
expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, and 
for other purposes, and had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I move that the House resolve itself into Commit- 


tee of the Whole to resume the consideration of the sundry civil ap- 


propriation bill; and pending that motion I move that all debate upon 
the pending clause and amendments thereto be limited to ten minutes. 

Mr. MILLS. I move to amend the amendment of the gentleman 
from New York by striking out ten minutes“ and inserting “thirty 
minutes.” This is one of the most important parts of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York moves 
that all debate in Committee of the Whole upon the pending paragraph 
and amendments thereto be limited to ten minutes. 

Mr. MILLS. I will modify my amendment so as to say twenty min- 
utes, instead of thirty minutes. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Iaccept the amendment of the gentleman trom Texas 
as a modification of my amendment. 

The motion of Mr. Hiscock as modified was agreed to. 

The motion that the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole 
forthe consideration of the sundry civil appropriation bill was agreed to, 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole, 
Mr. KAsson in the chair, and resumed the consideration of the sundry 
civil appropriation bill. 

Mr. BELFORD. I withdraw my amendment. 

Mr. DINGLEY addressed the Chair. 

Mr. BLAND. I wish to offer an amendment. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I have an amendment which I desire to submit. 

Mr. HISCOCK. How much time does the gentleman from Maine 
wish to occupy? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Five minutes. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I wished to occupy five minutes and the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] five minutes. 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman ought not to have insisted upon limit- 
ing the discussion to so short a time. 

Mr. HISCOCK. We will divide the time in this way: let the gen- 
tleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY ] occupy three minutes, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] three minutes, reserving to myself 
the remainder. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will call upon the tleman from 
New York [Mr. Hiscoox] to divide the time on his side, and the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS] to make the distribution of time on 
the other side. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I yield three minutes to the gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. DINGLEY]. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I desire to call attention to two facts 
bearing upon the proposition to appropriate $100,000 to build vaults in 
which to store silver dollars. 

It is obvious that if we are to coin silver dollars beyond the public 
demand for them we must provide vaults in which to store them. Jan- 
uary 1, 1882, there were about 9,000,000 silver dollars in the Treasury 
in excess of the dollars represented by silver certificates. Silver dol- 
lars to the amount of $27,576,181 were coined during the year 1882. 
Every effort was made by the Treasury to distribute them. They were 
sent to every part of the country at the public expense. Silver certifi- 
cates were issued to anybody who would deposit them in the Treas- 
ury. Yet nearly as fast as the coins or the certificates representing 
them were paid out they were returned to the Treasury by importers 
in payment of duties. Of all the silver dollars coined during the year 
only $1,149,276 could be kept in circulation, and only $5,461,720 in 
silver certificates. Of the twenty-seven and a half millions of silver 
dollars coined in 1882 there were piled up in the Treasury 20,965,185 
owned by the Government. 
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The trouble is that silver dollars and silver certificates stand as a 
discredited currency, because everybody knows that the silver dollar is 
intrinsically worth nearly 15 cents less than the gold dollar. Make 
the silver dollar intrinsically as valuable as the gold dollar and there 
will be no trouble in increasing the circulation of the coin and the cer- 
tificates. I am in favor of using both silver and gold in our full legal- 
tender coinage, but the only way to do this successfully is to coin both 
metals at equivalent values. It is to attempt to impose upon 
the workingmen of the country a silver dollar which is worth intrinsic- 
ally 15 per cent. less than the gold dollar. 

Again I call attention to the fact that by coining overvalued silver 
dollars to pile up in Government vaults, we are endangering the green- 
back. It is assumed by some that the silver dollars are being added to 
the gold already inthe Treasury. This is not so. The $135,000,000in 
the Treasury which maintains 8346, 000, 000 in greenbacks at par, and 
which a few years ago was all gold, is gradually changing from gold to 
silver. The Treasury lost $36,006,209 in gold in 1882, and gained 
$14,518,680in silver. The greenback redemption fund January 1, 1882, 
consisted of 80 per cent. of gold and 20 per cent. of silver; January 1, 
1883, the gold had fallen to 70 per cent. and the silver had risen to 30 
per cent. Two years hence half the greenback redemption fund will 
consist of one-half silver. The time is not far distant when the value 
of the greenback dollar will be affected by this important in the 
greenback redemption fund unless the coinage of silver dollars is limited 
to the number that will circulate. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 
on” MI i I yield three minutes to the gentleman from Arkansas 

.D K 

Mr. DUNN. Mr. Chairman, I am perfectly satisfied on one point, 
that the policy of the Treasury Department has been to defeat the issue 
of silver and prevent it from coming into circulation. That Depart- 
ment has been able to exchange silver for gold, but refuses to do it. 
Under the circular issued in September, 1880, by Mr. SHERMAN, then 
Secretary of.the Treasury, $66,000,000 of silver wasexchanged for gold, 
dollar for dollar. 

- That circular is as follows: 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, SECRETARY'S OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., September 18, 1882. 

Until further notice the United States assistant treasurer at New York will 
pay out at his counter standard silver dollars or silver certificates in sums of $10, 
or any multiples thereof, in exchange for like amounts of gold coin or gold bull- 
ion deposited with him. Upon the receipt by the Treasurer of the United States 
in this city of an original certificate of de t issued by the United States assist. 


ant treasurer at New York, stating that there has been deposited with him gold 
coin or gold bullion in the sum of $10, orany 8 aren payment of alike 


amount in stan silver dollars or silver certificates at the counter of any 
United States assistant treasurer designated by ne de tor SU ordered. 


Asaresult of the operation of this circular the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury reported to the first session of this Congress, on page 10 of his re- 
port, as follows: 

The Department has issued silver certificates at the several sub-treasury offices, 
upon a deposit of gold coin in like amount with the assistant treasurer at New 

ork, and through this means cert have been issued for nearly all the 
silver held by the Treasury. These certificates amount to about $66,000,000 and 
are now outstanding. 

And again on page 421 of the same report he says: 


Comparing the condition of the Treasury September 30, 1881, with its condition 
on the same day last year, the most striking changes are the increase on the gold 
coin and bullion and standard silver dollars on hand and in the silver certificates 
outstanding. Deducting the gold certificates actually outstanding, the gold be- 
longing to the Government on September 30 of the last four years was $112,602,- 
a in 1878, $154,987,371.29 in 1879, 8128, 160,088.77 in 1880, and $169,552,746.41 in 


In 1890 the gold ran down nearly $27,000,000, but this decrease was much more 
than overcome in 1881, when it increased more than $41,000,000, reaching the high- 
est pons ever attained. 

This increase was largely due to the sale for gold coin in New York, under the 
circular of September 18, 1880, of exchange on the West and South, payable in 
silver certificates, 

Yet that Secretary revoked that circular and discontinued that ex- 
change of silver for gold. 

Now that he has prevented this exchange of silver for gold he com- 
plains of another evil, as appears in his last report: 

There is just now a seemingly rdemand for silver dollars. It is onlyin 
seeming. The process is this: ld is deposited in New York. For that, by 
arrangement, silver dollars are taken from the mint at New Orleans, They are 
not put into circulation, They are deposited at once into the sub-treasury Same 
and silver certificates taken to meet immediate pressing needs for currency. 


The Secretary of the Treasury now asks that the people be prevented 
by law from making the exchange of gold for silver of dollar for dollar. 
He attempted to stop this in the first place by revoking Mr. Sherman’s 
circular of September, 1880; but now finding the people earnest in their 
determination to make this exchange, he asks that a law be enacted to 
prevent it. If we now enact into the form of law the Sherman circular 
of September, 1880, every dollar of silver which may be coined can be 
exchanged for gold, dollar for dollar. By this dishonest evasion of the 
law, this persistent effort on the part of the Treasury Department to 
depreciate and discredit the silver dollar, that Department proves itself 
unfaithful toits duty. It is using its whole power to prevent the people 
from availing themselves of the advantages of this currency. Instead 


of an honest, earnest, and faithful effort to execute the law authorizing 
the coinage of silver in the spirit which prompted its enactment, the 
whole power of the executive department of the Government is used 
against it, and to bring the law into discredit. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. MILLS. I now yield three minutes to the gentleman from Ne- 
vada [Mr. Cassrpy]. 

Mr. CASSIDY. Chairman, it is perhap a patriotic duty which 
I owe to my Stateand my people that I should make a passing remark 
upon this subject. I am not entirely satisfied on the merits of this case 
that this appropriation is necessary at all. I know that there is a con- 
stant demand on behalf of our Eastern brethren to bring the silver of 
the Western country into disfavor. Why, gentlemen, if we were to lis- 
ten to the newspaper press of the Eastern country in reference to the 
accumulation of silver in the vaults of the Government we would have 
to annex ourselves to the Sandwich Islands to make room forit. In 
fact I believea vault not to exceed about twenty-five to thirty feetsquare, 
without going into a very close calculation of its capacity, would hold 
every dollar of silver owned by the Government of the United States. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. It would take 7,500 cubic feet of space to store 
one hundred millions of coin and make plenty of allowance for unused 
space for storage. 

Mr. CASSIDY. Let me submit a remark as to the effect of the sil- 
ver question in general. We all remember that in 1873 when silver 
was clandestinely demonetized that hard times came upon the country. 
We remember also that in 1879, or immediately th when silver 
was restored to its old place as one of the money metals of this country, 
notwithstanding all sort of woes were predicted to befall this country, 
that silver would drive all the gold 2 it is a fact that through the 
remonetization of silver we were enabled to resume specie payment. 
And it is a fact also, instead of gold being driven out of the country, 
the balance of trade was at once turned in our favor and we entered 
upon an era of greater prosperity than we had ever before known. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. HISCOCK. Now, Mr. Chairman, I asked one of the gentlemen 
on the other side if he was er the law providing for silver and gold 
certificates should be repealed. He said he was. The majority of this 
House is opposed to it. 

Mr. BUCKNER. Allow me to state 

Mr. HISCOCK. I do not wish to have my time taken up. The 
majority of this House I know to be opposed to the repeal of the certifi- 
cate system. But gentlemen cry out on the other side, there are some 
twenty-three or twenty-four millions which might be paid out, and the 
country be relieved. > 

That is not true. I undertake to say you can not pay any of it if 
you will keep on deposit funds sufficient to pay the liabilities of the 
Government as they come due. The a from Colorado [Mr. 
BELFORD] cries out, pay it out for our lawful indebtedness. There is 
no currency on hand, there is no more gold or silver*on hand than is 
necessary to pay the current liabilities of the Government to-day. If 
gentlemen will examine the accounts they will see for themselves that 
when you take into consideration the bullion as well as all the other 
accounts, the current liabilities to-day are sufficient to exhaust all the 
gold and silver coin in our vaults. There is no relief except you will 
repeal the certificate system. It has been demonstrated the people of 
the United States prefer silver and gold certificates to the coin itself. 

Mr. CASSIDY. Repeal your one and two dollar greenback law. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Iam not here to repeal the law. That may be true; 
I do not know whether it is or not. I am not quarreling with that 
policy or advocating it. What J am insisting on, and this question was 
here before—it was here during the last session of Congress—what Iam 
insisting on is that there is no more gold or silver coin in the Treasury 
than is required by law to be there to-day. There are no more assets 
in the Treasury than are required to meet the liabilities of the Govern- 
ment. The Secretary of the Treasury hasno power to pay out this gold 
aod silver coin unless he should undertake to pay it out in defiance of 

W. 

I repeat, Mr. Chairman, that there is no relief except in one of two 
class modes of legislation: either to stop the coinage or to repeal the 
silver-certificate law; one or the other. 

Mr. BUCKNER. Allow me to makea statement. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I do not wish it to come out of my time. How much 
of my time have I consumed ? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has used three or four minutes. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I now yield to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
CANNON]. 

Mr. BUCKNER. You can save coinage by putting out bullion. 

Mr. HISCOCK. That brings up a question of suspending rege 

Mr. BLAND. At a proper time I desire to offer an amendment. e 
coin is now on the Pacific coast. There are over $30,000,000 now lying 
in the San Francisco vaults where there are no people to use the 
money, and the remainder is here in Philadelphia. 

The great Mississippi Valley bas not a dollar except what is trans- 
ported there from other points. Now, it is a great expense to bankers 
to be compelled to wait until they can send to San Francisco to get 
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their money. Let these storage vaults be built in Saint Louis, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, or somewhere in the Mississippi Valley, where this coin can 
be distributed to the people, and a great Geel of ts will py Ont ane xe: 
main in circulation that now remains in these vaults. 

1 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, complaint has been made that the sil- 
ver coin issued by the Government refuses to go out of the vaults of 
the Government and into general circulation, and that when it is put 
into circulation it refuses to stay there and comes back to the Treasury 


There is a sound reason why the silver dollar seeks the Treasury. 
In the first place, it is coined by the Government on purchase. The 
silver dollar can not go out unless the Secretary of the Treasury will 
pay itout. He pays it out sometimes and then it comes back again, 
and as we know the great body of the silver dollar finally gets back into 
the vaults of the Treasury again. What is the reason for this? Cer- 
tainly my friend from Missouri did not in my opinion give the correct 
reason. I will endeavor to state to the committee what in my judg- 
ment it is. It is for the reason that the people of the United States 
prefer a dollar which is equally valuable with either gold or silver and 
possesses superior advantages in its greater convenience. That is the 
great reason. 

Why is it, Mr. Chairman, that the sixty or ty millions of gold 
certificates that the Government has issued in coin have gone into circula- 
tion instead of the gold coin? I to be credited with initiat- 
ing the movement in the last Congress to enable the people to have a 
superior kind of money, superior even to the gold dollar or the single- 
eagle or the double-eagle either. We gave them a paper money based 

n gold, a gold certificate, and since that was done we have issued 
or sixty millions of gold certificates, which have gone into general 
circulation and are entirely satisfactory to all the wants of the business 
community. That is ther reason that silver and gold are in the Treas- 
ury now ; and if we want to do the best thing for our people it is not 
to do what the gentleman from Pennsylvania urges, that is, for the Gov- 
ernment to stop the coinage of silver, but it is to change the kind of 
coin that we ie into circulation. The silver dollar never was such a 
popular coin in the United States as is claimed, notwithstanding that 
so much has been said about the dollar of the fathers. The silver dol- 
lar is justly popular to a degree; but the half-dollar and the quarter 
are far more convenient than the standard dollar and should be madea 
full, standard legal tender, and then stop the coinage of the dollar and 
continue this fractional coinage. We should never have coined the 
standard silver dollar at all, but should have gone on coining the frac- 
tional silver, the halves and quarters, which would have found 
circulation among the e if we had given them their legal-tender 
value, which would have added to their popularity, while their conve- 
nience is fully recognized. Now, then, there is no reason, Mr. Chair- 
man, for 8 5150, 000,000 of excess in the Treasury. I knew that 
when we were somewhat incredulons about resumption on this side of 
the Ske and perhaps I among the rest. 
Mr. HISCOCK. Does the gentleman from Texas claim that there is 
an excess? 


Mr. MILLS. Yes, sir; of $150,000,000. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Over what? 

Mr. MILLS. Over all Seeg as stated by the last monthly bul- 
letin of the Treasury Departmen 

Mr. HISCOCK. Do you take tito account the reserve? 

Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. MILLS. This is a statement showing a surplus of $150,000,000 
over and above liabilities. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Do you take into account the reserve? 

Mr. MILLS. Les, sir. 

Mr. HISCOCK. You are entirely mistaken. To-day we are short 
$22,000,000. 

Ae CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, this is an appropriation proposed of 
$100,000 to construct additional vault-rooms for coin in the 
That coin is represented by seventy-two millions of silver certificates 
and $72,000,000 of gold certificates. Then there is something in the 
neighborhood of one hundred millions of gold bullion and coin, and 
about twenty-seven millions of silver coin not represented; more gold 
than silver as is well known. 

For one I am gratified that the certificates are issued in place of the 
coin. It is more economical and far more convenient, while it costs less 
to t rt and saves abrasion. But when the gentlemen ask us to 
believe in the unpopularity of gold and silver, I must withhold my as- 
sent and say it is not so. It is not unpopular. The fact of this coin 
being in the Treasury does not in my opinion justify the claim that this 
kind of coin is unpopular. Gentlemen say that silver is objectionable, 
I pe no; it is not so. 

Mr. Chairman, there are two classes of extremists on this floor and 
in this country; one is the single gold standard e and I have 


no patience with him, and the other is the single silver standard ex- 
tremist, who is all the time trying to discredit silver in the minds 


of the people of this country. It is as valuable as gold at the present 
time. This silver already is equally valuable with gold and will re- 
main so until we come to the time when there is enough silver coin in 
circulation to answer the purposes of metallic money, at which time it 
will drive gold from circulation. Before that time comes, being in 
favor of a double standard and not a single one either of gold or silver, 
I am in favor of stopping the coinage. But that necessity has not arisen 
et. 

4 It is time to meet theevil that is apprehended when it comes 
upon us, and let us stop trying to discredit either the one or the other 
because the people understand how itis and they circulate side by side, 
each being of equal value with the other. 

The CHAIRMAN. All debate is now closed on the pending para- 
graph and amendments thereto. 

Mr. BLAND. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk, to 
come in at the end of the paragraph as a proviso. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

„That the vaults and safes provided for herein shall be constructed 


at some ‘some point in the Mississippi Valley at some point convenient for the distribu- 
tion of silver coin. 


Mr. HISCOCK. I make the point of order on that amendment. It 
is new om EES and it is subject to the objections which have already 
been made. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair thinks the amendment as a condition 
upon the substantive character of the paragraph as it stands is not sub- 
ject to the point of order. The Chair will put the question. 

The question being taken, the Chair stated that in the opinion of the 
Chair the noes” had it. 

Mr. BLAND. I call for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 17, noes 59. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment is lost. 

Mr. BLAND. That is recommended by the Coinage Committee. I 
make the point that a quorum did not vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the point was not made in 
time. 

Boge BLAND. I made the point two or three times that no quorum 
voted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chairdid not hear the gentleman, but if he 
says he rose in his place before the result of the vote was declared to 
make the point, the Chair will recognize it. 

Mr. BLAND. I withdraw the point as to a quorum. 

So the amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. FISHER. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Insert at the end of the paragraph the followin: 
That 2 Shan shall cause to be coined onl 


the Secretary of the Treasury 
such number of the standard silver eee by the act of et oe 
1878, as may be meg hee to supply the demand forthe purposes autho: 
law,in lieu of them um coinage provided by saidact: Provided further, That 
not ot less than $1,000 be coined in any one year. = 


Mr. HISCOCK and Mr. MILLS made the point of order against the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is made that the amendment 
changes existing law and does not retrench expenditures. Does the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. FIsHER] desire to be heard on the 
point of order? 

Mr. FISHER. I desire to put that as a further proviso on the act 
to avoid the changing of the law. The amendment simply suspends; 
it does not change existing law and it certainly retrenches expendi- 
ture. 

The CHAIRMAN. A suspension is of course a change of the law. 
The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out these words: “Stoj 
larging, and renting vaults and 
treasurers of the United States an 
56550 dollars between sub-treasury offices, $10,000, the 
same to be immediately available.” 

Mr. SPRINGER. The amendment simply strikes out the storage 
portion of the clause and leaves the transportation. 

The amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


In line 568 strike out “$100,000” and e 80,000,“ and at the end of the 


uny ary 8 Slowing 00 of it upon which silver cer- 


That as silver > coined, that 
e not issued shall be paid out on public debt and in discharge of the 


current expenses of the Government.” 

Mr. HISCOCK. I make the point of order against the amendment 
that it changes existing law and does not retrench expenditures. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will rule on the point of order unless 
the gentleman from Tennessee desires to be heard on it. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I do not desire to be heard. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is made that the amendment 


of silver: For constructing, 2 
es for the use of the Treasurer and 
and instead of “ $100,000" insert 810,000; a 
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changes existing law in an essential particular and does not retrench ex- 
itures. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I desire to ask the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations how much was estimated „ of additional 
real estate in San Francisco? 

The CHAIRMAN. All debate is closed on the paragraph. 

Mr. CASSIDY. The portion of the paragraph to w. the gentle- 
man from Illinois refers has been stricken out. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I know that; but I want to reduce the sum ap- 
propriated to correspond with the ‘striking out of that clause. I move 
to strike out ‘‘$100,000”’ and insert 880, 000.“ If we do not require 
to purchase any real estate we can appropriate less money. 

The question being taken on a viva voce vote, the Chairman stated 
that the ‘‘noes’? seemed to have it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I call for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 9, noes 51. 

So — count not being called for) the amendment was not 


agreed to 
The Clerk read the following paragraph: 


For furniture and repairs of furniture and carpets for all panie buildings un- 
der the control of the Treasury Department and for furniture, including gas- 
for nine new buildings pag d . est Virginia; 


Alabama; Paducah, Keni ladel urt-h. 
post-office; aint Louis; Topeka, Kansas; e r 
nessee, $200,000. 

Mr. O'NEILL. I offer the amendment whiclfI send to the desk, 
and to which I think the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations 
will not object. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add to the paragraph the following: 

And so much of this amount as is necessary is made immediately available 
Tooms, 99 they may be ready on or before July 1,1883, and the rooms for ihe post- 
TOO! ey ma; m o 0) an m 
ofice at Philadel ia on or before October 1, 1883. "abs. 

Mr. O'NEILL. This amendment is simply to make this clause in 
harmony with the provisions appropriating money for unfinished build- 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read the following paragraph: 

The President of the United States is hereby authorized, in case of a threat- 
ened or actual epidemic, to use a sum not exceeding $100, 000, out of any money 
in the 2 not otherwise appropriated, in ald of State or local boards or 
otherwise, in his discretion, in preventing and suppressing the spread of the 
same and maintaining quarantine at points of 

Mr. ATKINS. The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. KING] desired 
to offer an amendment to this paragraph. I observe that he is not in 
his seat. 

Mr. DUNNELL. I suggest that his right to offer an amendment be 
reserved. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Ar- 

KINS] offer an amendment? 

Mr. ATKINS. I do not desire to offer an amendment myself. But 
I ask the gentleman who is in charge of the bill if he will not agree to 
pass over this paragraph ? 

Mr. HISCOCK. I can not consent to reserve any portion of the bill. 

Mr. MANNING. I offer an amendment to come in at the close of the 

graph, after the word danger.“ 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Said sum to be expended under the supervision of the National Board of Health. 


Mr. HISCOCK. I make a point of order against that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state his point of order. 

Mr. HISCOCK. My point of order is that it changes existing law. 
The provision in this bill follows the provision in the law of the cur- 
rent year, and I believe also of the law of the last fiscal year. 

The CHAIRMAN. Doesthe present law state under whose direction 
the money appropriated shall be expended ? 

Mr. HISCOCK. Precisely the same as in the bill before the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. That specifies no authority for the expenditure. 
The item is under the head of Alaskan seal-fisheries. 

Mr. HISCOCK. This provision says: 


The President of the United States is hereby authorized, in case of a threatened 
oractual epidemic, to use a sum not exceeding $100,000, ko. 


The CHAIRMAN. That puts it under the control of the Presi- 


dent. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Yes, and it has been so for years. 

The CHAIRMAN. Fo order to save time the Chair will inquire if 
there is any existing law upon the subject? This provision simply af- 
fects the present bill, putting this appropriation under the control of 
the President. The Chair thinks the proposition of the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. MANNING] is in order, because the law for the ex- 
penditure of this sum is provided by the bill making the appropriation. 

Mr. HISCOCK. This is simply an appropriation in continuation of 
the law of the current year. It simply gives the President of the United 
States the same sum of money which he had last year, to be expended 
in a given way. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not understand that there is any 
permanent law on the subject, but the law is made each year applicable 
to eachappropriation. If there is a permanent law, the Chair will sus- 
tain the point of order; if not, then the Chair holds that the Committee 
of the Whole has the right to change the paragraph under consideration. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I make this point, that there is a law in reference 
to the powers and duties of the Board of Health. Their powers and 
duties are clearly defined in existing law; and this is a proposition to 
enlarge their powers and therefore it is subject to a point of order. 

Mr. MANNING. I would be glad to know in what respect this is 

an enlargement of their powers. As I understand, the National Board 
of Health has been in existence for several years. If it is not proper 
that this Board of Health shall supervise these expenditures I would 
be glad to be apprised of it. It seems to me it is most fitting that they 
shall keep an eye on such an expenditure as this. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will decide the point of order. This 
pfovision simply applies to the particular sum of money which now 
appears for the first time in the law for the next fiscal year. The Chair 
thinks it is in the power of the Committee of the Whole to direct the 
manner in which this sum of money shall be expended. In the absence 
of any permanent law directing the manner of the expenditure of this 
money, no such law being shown to the Chairman, the Chair will en- 
tertain the amendment. 

Mr. MANNING, It is not my purpose to speak at any length in 
support of this amendment, because it has been discussed on several 
occasions and in several Congresses so thoroughly that every gentleman 
must recognize the importance of this board and its qualifications to 
discharge the dutiesimposed upon it by law, and theincalculably valu- 
able service it has rendered. 

There is one place in the country particularly that is unfriendly to 
the National Board of Health. Some acrimonious feeling existsin that 
poo toward certain members of the National Board of Health. But 

Ihave never seen nor do I expect to see any well-grounded charge 
against the integrity or the capacity of either the president or any 
prominent member of that board. Being competent, having had ex- 
perience, it is important in my judgment that they shall supervise the 
expenditure of this appropriation. 

Mr. ELLIS. I regret very much that this debate has arisen, for I 
2 be forced to say some things that I had rather would remain un- 
said. 

Inmy judgment the National Board of Health is the most stupendous 
national humbug that was ever incorporated or was ever sustained by 
any government. If there is any one place in this country that ought 
to grasp at any means or agency for protecting and preserving the pub- 
lie health it is the city which I represent here. Nearly always the first 
attacked, always the one to bear the brunt of these epidemics, it is par- 
ticularly the place above all others that should most desire that proper 
means be adopted for maintaining the public health. For these epi- 
demics have made her history pathetic with sorrow, have paralyzed her 
commerce, have thrown over her semi-tropic beauty the odor of the 
pest-house, and have retarded her swift march to the acme of commer- 
cial and social supremacy. And in the light of reflections like these, 
and stimulated by the terrible memories of 1878, I voted for the law 
creating the National Board of Health. Yet I regret to say that from 
documents in my possession taken from their own books it is demon- 
strated that they are not only incapable of dealing with the problem 
submitted to them, but they have frittered away the public moneys 
appropriated for them, in some instances, it seems to me, uselessly and 
foolishly, not to say extravagantly. It is a source of regret to me that 
I am obliged to give to the public records facts such as are before me. 

For instance, they were appointed and constituted a board for the 
purpose of preventing the introduction and spread of epidemic diseases 
in this country. I have here a record taken from their own books 
showing how they have expended some of the public money placed at 
their disposal. 

They have been paying a lot of doctors out of the public moneys for 
the purpose of compensating them for writing essays. Here is a record 
of two essays, one written by Dr. T. S. Verdi, of this city, a member 
of the National Board of Health; another written by Dr. James Lowe, 
Professor at Cornell University. Those two gentlemen were paid $300 
each for two essays. Onwhatsubject? Onany epidemic disease? On 
the small-pox, on the yellow-fever, or any disease that threatens the 
public weal? No, sir. Essays on diseases of animals. What have they 
to do with the diseases of any animal except of the animal man? 

Here is another doctor who was paid $500 for an essay upon diph- 
theria, a disease that occasionally prevails all over this country every- 
where, and can in no sense be denominated a foreign disease and brought 
into this country. 

Another, Dr. Kedzie, is paid $300 for an article on food and drug adul- 
teration. Another is paid $6,000 for an essay on the pollution of the 
soil, and another is paid $4,000 for an essay on pollution of water. And 
here is another, who perhaps jaunted in the hot months over the land, 
who was id $1,000 for an essay upon the summer resorts of this 
country. Sir, let me read these items in detail, for the country should 
know what goes with the public moneys. 
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Essays written by order of the National Board of Health under the law authorizing ‘‘ investigations,” some of which were printed. 


cs and 
Adulteration of food. rm! 
Polluti of water, experime ik a bi New ÖF jai N 
‘ollution o. en! ew 
leans, and Memphis. en neee N oes 


* Not yet printed. 


This bill, with its items, shows that these gentlemen have been 
paid somewhere in the nei, e of $30,000 of the public money 
for sitting down in their offices and writing essays on various subjects. 

But more. In regard to yellow fever they have formulated the idea 
that all the inspection and quarantine and disinfection of all the com- 
merce of the Gulf should beconcentrated and performed at Ship Island, 
in the Mississippi Sound. What have they done at Ship Island? They 
have erected two very ordinary board buildings, which at the outside, 
as I am informed, could not have cost more than $6,000 or $8,000 all 
told. By their own report they have inspected in the last two years 
nine vessels, and they present to the Government a bill of $65,000. 

Mark it, sir; they have expended $65,000 at Ship Island, and yet in 
the year they have inspected but nine vessels, which foots up the nice 
little item of about $7,000 for the inspection of each vessel. 


[Here the hammer fell. ] 
Mr. BUTTERWORTH obtained the floor and said: Mr. 
I yield my time to my colleague on the committee [Mr. ELLIS]. 


Mr. ELLIS. I thank my friend from Ohio for his kindness. Mr. 
Chairman, I was saying that $7, „000 for the inspection of each vessel by 
the National Board of Health was rather steep. But, sir, notwith- 
standing the amount of the bill, they failed to keep the yellow fever 
out of the country. Let me here read from the annual report of the 
National Board of Health for 1882. I read from page 19: 


, on which roe one man was taken sick and two or three o 
in mipid succession. 

e vessel returned to Ship Island, where, with one exception, all the others 
liable to the disease became affected. 

It is seriously charged that the yellow fever which devastated Pensa- 
cola wasintroduced by that very vessel. Thisisdenied by the National 
Board, but upon what authority? The board says that Dr. Scales de- 
clares that the vessel did not go to Pensacola but only to the quaran- 
tine station, and that there was no communication between that vessel 
and the city. How does he know? Was he on watchall the time? Be 
this as it may, it is certain that a vessel thoroughly infected with yellow 
fever was handled by the National Board of Health and fumigated and 
after only twodays’ detention was allowed to go to Pensacola station, 
and that there the fever broke outagainon the vessel and thatsoon after- 
ward it appeared and became epidemic in Pensacola. Here was slouchy 
work, to say the least of it. The vessel was not properly disinfected in 
the first instance, nor was she detained long enough. Call it careless- 
ness, incompetency, or what you please, these appear to be the cold, 
solid facts. 

Happy was it for New Orleans and the valley that the State board 
under its distinguished president, Joseph Jones, enforced the rigid quar- 
antine that the lamented Chopin had i in 1879. Browns- 
ville and Pensacola, defended by the National Board, were stricken and 
disabled, and New Orleans, the key to the health of the valley, esca 
and, strange to say, had not the benefit of the eminent services o the 
National Board. T hold in my hand the report of the National Board 
of Health for the past year. Let me read a few lines to see what they 
have been doing. I read from page 4: 

3 fairly deducible from these various experiments the fol- 


Saria mon 
hex proof shat loss of organic matter does occur during the evaporation 
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t Exact cost not obtainable without much labor. 
2. Evidence of a ae of serious error in the ———— nitrogen by 


there being a notable of ni 


3. Much fuller informa 


tion than has rto been us to the 
which definite substances belonging to various chemical classes, and — 


some of the known products of n, are attacked by potassium perman- 
ganate in acid and i alkaline sol 


4. An extended comparison of the Practical results of the Frankland, Tidy, 
and Wanklyn processes, as applied to a series of waters from known sources 
and of known sanitary (or peso character, also to waters artificially pol- 
luted with sundry forms of manufacturing refuse, and with forms of pecans 
matter liable to be encountered in connection with richer water suppl 

5. Proof of the error of the statement by Wanklyn that urea is no! 3 


posed by treatment with alkaline permanganate in such a way as to yield so- 
called “albuminoid ammonia.” 
6. Results of the exhaustion or continued treatment of organic matter by the 


Wanklyn and Tidy methods. 
7. Results of biographical ex (subcutaneous injection of rabbits) with 
processes. 


periments 
waters examined simultaneously by chemical 


Now listen, all ye gods!“ What a spectacle! In the heavy slum- 
brous air of the tropics the Angel of Pestilence is hovering with lungs 
breathing poison and outstretched wings from which death drops, pre- 
paring to swoop with the death instinct of the vulture and the fierce- 
ness of the condor upon the Southern coast. Cities grow pale and the 
land cowers with dread and men cry for help from the threatened death. 
Where, then, isthe National Board of Health? Gathered about a table, 
that distinguished body is engaged in inspecting a certain kind of water 
under the skin of a rabbit, just to see how the rabbit will like it, and 
how the health of the rabbit will be affected by it. [Great laughter 
and applause.] Was there ever such a spectacle! But again, sir, I 
charge that there was a deliberate attempt on thepart of certain mem- 
bers of the National Board of Health to create the belief that yellow 
fever prevailed in New Orleans at a time when that city was in perfect 
health. Dr. Sternberg had found some cases of rice fever below New 
Orleans and mistook them for yellow fever. Now, I send to the desk 
and ask to have read the following letters from members of the National 


Board: 
[Personal—Confidential.] 


NATIONAL BOARD or HEALTH, Washington, July 12, 1880, 


My Deak Dr. Bemiss: I have to thank you and Dr, Chaillé for the generous 
effort you made forme. Icould expect nothing else than that sort of filth from a 
blackguard, but that is lowering myself to give high praise. You know me bet- 
ter than to sup that I offer any suggestions to any person concerning the 
werent Fe rding yellow fever. I know exactly what that outlook is and you 

fact that I can and do keep my own counsel, There is only one 
notice to 3 — taken of the matter silence. 1 um sorry that the effort to protect 
me carried you into such a filthy mess. 

Can you give me the date of the shipment of the “Pape Clement?“ It is not 
here pty from all that I ean learn, Geta duplicate of the bill of lading and send 
it on so that it can be hunted u 

I hope you will carry Dr. Sm th over to Ship Island and let him pick 
the items. Take him by railroad to Biloxi, showing him the towns and 
sanitarians, 

I’ve had no end of anxiety concerning the Benner and the launches. 3 
will work the river inspections all O. Dr. Smith, Mitchell, and 
have to consider railroad inspections, and how far they should 3 at A dan 
when yellow fever is absent from a city. 

I am very tired, very nervous, two weeks river cruising under the circum- 
stances nearly used me up. 

It's hot here. How your State board must pay for just one case of yellow 


fever—only a little one, 
Now, if this gets into the papens; what a row there N be. D—d if I don't 


suspect every one, or shall if I remain here long enough. Commend me to your 
— A Mako m my warmest recognition to . Chaillé. PI remember that 
ale 


ours, very ‘sincerely, 
T. J. TURNER, 
THE EXTRAORDINARY POSTSCRIPT. 


I wish I had your ears for about an hour. Can't you get the Excelsior out to 
Ship Island? I just hint that to you; no one else knows Imake this. Ifyou 
ana do so you do a big thing for yourself, But you know the situation and out- 


Dr. Bemus, 


T. 
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MITCHELL TO BEMISS, 
Memrpuis, TENN., September 20, 1880. 
Dear Dr, Bemiss: Have Sternberg fortify his reports at all points; first ap- 
borhoods that 


opposite the quarantine station; prevailing in no nei, 

aia not in 78; Hayes & Hebert statement that it is the same that they 
hadin but denied that it was X. F. then, and Dr. Wilkinson's itive asser- 
tion that it is the same he saw in '78 and that was Y. F., and this is the same. 


He need not fear to go before a jury of prs ile with evidence he can command. 
Don't forget that you and I will have to position very soon on this ques- 
the the better. ther—n 


ay tect sooner Get your N. O. cases toge! o rice- 
. Collins down the river if necessary to obtain more correct information. 
MITCHELL. 
Now read the following extract from Surgeon J. S. Billings to Dr. 
Bemiss: 
NATIONAL Boarp or HEALTH, Wi October 1, 1880. 


My Dran DR. Bemiss: Your letter of September 28 is just received, and in 
the same mail I have a letter from Dr. Mitchell on the same subject. 

I also have a letter from Dr. Sternberg, reiterating the opinion that the disease 
was actually yellow fever, and Dr. Devron has reported to him that 
a child that came from Point Michel, in the vicinity of the family where four 
children died out of six, has 5 died on the outskirts of the city with black 
vomit and suppression of urine, and Dr. Jones would not permit the body to be 
eee to the city for burial, although he pronounced the case one of malarial 

lever. 

I find from Dr. Mitchell’s note that he thinks Dr, Stern s diagnosis was 
probably correct, I must confess that under the circumstances I am a little puz- 
zled as to what to advise. Ishould certainly accept without hesitation any course 
upon which you and Dr. Mitchell may see fit to agree, but you are the cal two 
members of the board who have any special 6 fever, 


and when you the matter mes somewhat em ng. 
is a reasonable ility that the disease concerning which Dr. re- 
panty a mild form of yellow fever intermingled with some cases of 


was 
remittent fever, and if you and Dr, Mitchell 
that, I think I can — As the National of Health will support you with 
all its power, will publish in full your reports, and thatthe interior States of the 
Mississippi Valley will arrange ves upon your side of the question. 

I can not pause now to comment upon these letters, but they speak 
for themselves, 

Again, sir, I charge upon this National Board of Health the 8 
tion of an inspection system as odious as it was useless. New Orleans 
was free from fever; as healthy as any apa bec) or American city. 
There was not a single case of yellow fever; and yet an officer was esta 
lished at the railroad depots, and if a citizen wished to go into Mississippi 
he was obliged to pay this officer an inspection fee for a health certifi- 
cate. He did not feel a pulse, examine a tongue, inquire where you had 
been—all he wanted was your name and your fee and the certificate 
was furnished authorizing you to travel into the State of Mississippi. 
Was ever such noi folly? 

[Here the hammer fell]. ; 

Mr. DUNN. I move to strike out the last word. Now, Mr. Chair- 
man, I am not a special champion of the National Board of Health; I 
am not personally acquainted with any member of that board, but I 
do know some things which perhaps the House had better know before 
it acts on this matter. The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ELLIS] 
has only given voice to the hostile sentiments of the Louisiana State 
board of health. 

Mr. ELLIS. I the gentleman’s pardon. 

Mr. DUNN. Or the New Orleans board of health, or both. 

Mr. ELLIS. I give my voice 

Mr. DUNN. Ido not yield to the gentleman from Louisiana. He 
has given some few instances to which he points as suspicious, in which 
the National Board of Health since 1878 and 1879 have failed to disin- 
fect vessels. 

He says if any place on the face of the earth should be profoundly in- 

in measures to prevent the introduction of that terrible pesti- 
lence, yellow fever, New Orleans is that place. Now, has New Orleans 
been watchful in that respect? That they would be interested in meas- 
ures to keep it out of New Orleans is unquestioned and undoubted. 

But after that terrible pestilence has gotten into that city, where it 
always finds a ready nidus, their State and city boards of health have 
not been prompt to sound the alarm and give warning to neighboring 
States and cities. In the past we have been always long kept ‘‘upon 
the ragged edge of apprehension’’ by rumors of the prevalence of pesti- 
lence and official denials until that dread petilence finally becomes epi- 
demic and can no longer be concealed. 

The neighboring States around Louisiana—States having commerce 
with that city—have learned that the Louisiana State board of health 
serves the commerce of New Orleans, and, as all now believe, conceals 
the existence of pestilence in that city. In 1878 did your State board 
of health alarm the country and tell us yellow fever was there in May 
and June? 

Mr. ELLIS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DUNN. No, sir; it was denied until it had spread abroad. It 
was declared epidemic in Memphis before it was in New Orleans, and 
yet it was carried from New Orleans to Memphis. 

Did you prevent it from going out on the railroads and steamboats 
like infernal machines spreading i upon every avenue of com- 


to make such a statement as 


me ELLIS W. warning. 
J k e gave $ 
Mr. DUNN. Until the whole country fell a victim to that terrible 
pestilence and was devoured as with a co: fire? 
The people believe that your State board of health, serving the com- 


merce of New Orleans, is willing to death to this country in or- 
der to keep up its commerce, and it done it. And those surround- 
ing States will not trust it because they have learned from terrible ex- 
perience that they can not do so. 

They believe in the conservatism of the National Board of Health, 
which can not be brought under the influence of the commerce of New 
Orleans or of any other city. They believe in a power lodged some- 
where by this Government that rises above those influences and can 
give the pledge of this nation for some measure of protection. 

Last year we were assured that it should be given tothe Marine-Hos- 
pital Service. It has not been done. They made an appropriation and 
placed it at the disposition of the President. I do not know what 
agencies the President will employ. I do not know what measures he 
may take. If there are any within his reach it is very well. I donot 
care whether you e your National Board of Health or your Ma- 
rine-Hospital Service, but in God's name give the country some meas- 
ure of protection, some authority clothed with ample power to give it 
assurance of protection. Do not leave the country at the mercy of 
merchants and traders who will peddle death and pestilence for gain. 
What we want, what the interests of humanity demands is some guar- 
antee against the introduction and spread of pestilence. We have com- 
mercial relations with the tropical countries where yellow fever always 
prevails, and hence we areannually threatened. Weshould have some 

ent organization with power and means to keep out pestilence. 
e President is not at all likely to act until it reaches our country 
and finds lodgment somewhere. 
Here the fell. ] 

r. MANNING. Mr. Chairman, I have no feeling in regard to the 
matter. I hardly think the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ELLIS] 
can claim as much, I will remark to him in the outset that perhaps 
it would not be very well if there was a critical inquiry into the con- 
duct of the State board of health in his State. But I will not follow 
. as it has been referred to by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 


I do not care to comment on the frightful facts in the history of the 
yellow-fever epidemic of 1878, when 100,000 people were stricken, 20,000 
hurried into their graves, and more than $2,000,000 of property sacrificed 
each day for the whole period of the epidemic; and much of it, it is 
claimed, the result of the negligence of the people of New Orleans and 
their desire to preserve uninterrupted their business interests. 

Now I want to say to the gentleman from Louisiana that I never heard 
before of these imputations that he has cast against Dr. Cabell and the 
worthy emen who surround him upon the board. And I must look 
further before I accept the statement made, which has been put into his 
hands doubtless by those gentlemen of New Orleans who sent forward 
the other day an ill-tempered pamphlet in order to prejudice Congress 
when it reached this clause in the bill. I remember what the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] said of Dr. Cabell last session, and I 
do not believe it possible a man of such purity and intelligence would 
be capable even of conniving at any such shameless conduct as that 
which has been imputed; and until we learn more of the merits of the 
accusation preferred by the gentleman from Louisiana it is just to in- 
terpose his hitherto unquestioned integrity and demand additional evi- 
dence. Good character is worth but little if it can be struck down in 
this manner. 

But let me say, Mr. Chairman, in the gentleman’s own city I might 
name, if it were profitable to do so, several prominent physicians who do 
not sympathize with the view that he expresses at all, nor the criticisms 
that he has made on this floor. On the contrary, if they were here to-day 
they would uphold our hands and plead not for passions or prejudices, 
but for human life as against treasure. Youshould not put treasure in 
the scale upon the one hand and human life upon the 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. ELLIS addressed the Chair. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I move that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. KAsson reported that the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union having had under consideration the sundry civil 
appropriation bill, had come to no resolution thereon. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

Mr. ALDRICH, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
they had examined and found duly enrolled joint resolutions of the fol- 
lowing titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 346) to print certain eulogies delivered in 
Congress upon the late William M. Lowe; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 348) to provide for the publication of the 
memorial addresses delivered in Congress upon the late Jonathan T. 


Updegraff. 
RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. I am requested by the chairman of the 
Committee on Commerce, who is necessarily absent from the House on 
account of sickness, to report from that committee the bill which I now 
send to the desk, as a substitute for H. R. 7588, and ask that it be 
printed and placed upon the appropriate Calendar. 


the joint resolution (H. Res. 345) to 
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The SPEAKER. The title of the bill will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 7631) making appropriations construction, repair, and 
An RE Seta crc on tienes and Er o be coe epen A 

Mr. ANDERSON. I reserve all points of order upon that bill. 

The SPEAKER. The bill, with the accompanying report, will be 

printed and referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
f tt the Union. 
BERNHARD LOFINCK. 

Mr. HENDERSON, by unanimous consent, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs, reported ported back with amendment the bill (H. R. 6251) | providing 
for the relief of Lofinck ; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accom- 
panying report, ordered to be printed. 

HENRY COOK. 

Mr. HENDERSON also, by unanimous consent, from the Commit- 
teeon Military Affairs, reported back with a favorable recommendation 
the name of Henry Cook to 
Henry P. Jones; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to 
beprinted. 

HARRISON DEWEY. 

Mr. HENDERSON also, by unanimous consent, from the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, reported back with amendment the bill (H. R. 
7217) for the relief of Harrison Dewey; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the 
accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

LOUIS WESTON. 


Mr. BR by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. 7632) 
for the relief of Louis Weston; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


REAL ESTATE, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Mr. CALKINS, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. 7633) 
authorizing the commissioners of the District of Columbia to sell and 
convey certain real estate therein; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. LATHAM, for five days from and after Wednesday next, on 
account of important business. 

To Mr. CABELL, from evening sessions of the House for four days, on 
account of sickness. 

To Mr. MosGROVE, indefinitely, on account of sickness. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


By unanimous consent, leave to withdraw papers from the files of the 
House was granted in the following cases: 

To Mr. MORSE, in the case of William F. Rice, now pending beo 
the Committee on Claims; and 

To Mr. NEAL, in the case of Samuel Baker, there being no adverse 
reports. 

LEAVE TO.PRINT. 

Mr. LATHAM. I ask unanimous consent to submit some remarks 
on the bill reducing internal revenue. 

Mr. RANDALL. I ask that there be general leave granted to print 
remarks on the internal-revenue bill which was under consideration in 
the House on yesterday. 

There was no objection. [See Appendix. ] 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. SPARKS. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to announce that in case of his 
absence from this evening’s session, if there be no objection, the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. CALKrNs] will preside. 

And then, in pursuance of the previous order of the House, the hour 
of 5 o’clock and 30 minutes p. m. having arrived, the House took a re- 
cess until 7 o’clock and 30 minutes p. m. 


EVENING SESSION. 


the House reassembled at 7. 30 0’clock p. m., 
ir as Speaker pro tempore. 
TAX ON OLEOMARGARINE. 
Mr. JACOBS. Mr. S „ask unanimous consent to 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union from the further 
consideration of House bill No. 6685 and put it upon its passage. 
5 UPSON. I demand the regular order. 
Mr. JACOBS. And I ask that the debate upon this bill be limited 
to twenty minutes on each side. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair understands that objection 
has been made by the gentleman from Texas. 
Mr, UPSON. No, I called for the regular order. 


The recess having 
Mr. CALKINS in the 


2 tempore. The regular order is the unfinis hed 
Mr. JACOBS. Do I understand that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Upson] objects? 
Mr. IN. I demanded the regular order. 
Mr. JACOBS. Then, Mr. Speaker, I offer the resolution which I'send 
to the desk and ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. 
Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. Let it be read subject to objection. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

That Friday the 23d fF for 
n in toe pinnar Evia an me Z the Whole of House bill ill 6685, 
oton in tha Hivos na Se: Ocumahinn Of tha Wacko ot Ht 

ae MILLS. I object. 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. TALBOTT. I rise to a question of personal privilege. On yes- 
terday when the vote on the revenue-reduction bill was taken I voted, 
although I was paired with my colleague Mr. URNER. I desire the 
RECORD to show this statement, because although we were I 
voted knowing that he and I would vote the same way upon that bill. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. HISCOCK. I move that the House do now resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the sundry civil appropriation bill. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. I move that there be a call of the 
House. It is evident that no quorum is present. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The motion to go into Committee of the 
Whole takes precedence of that motion until the absence of a quorum 
is demonstrated. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. I submit to the Chair whether by his 
own eye the Speaker can not observe PAYG e eee and I 
submit that a motion to go into Committee of the Whole is not in order 
and no business can be transacted without aquorum is present. There- 
fore I move a call of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The Chair has no way of officiall 
termining that question unless there should be avote. And the 
suggests, with great deference to the gentleman from Illinois, there can 
be no motion to take the gentleman from New York off his feet for a 
motion to go into Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. Is not a motion for a call of the House 
in order if there is not a quorum present? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. A vote on the motion of the gentleman 
from New York would determine that question. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. Very well. 

The question being taken on Mr. Hiscock’s motion, there were 
ayes 35, noes 2. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. No quorum. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. A quorum not having voted, the Chair 
appoints as tellers the gentleman from IIlinois, Mr. SINGLETON, and the 
gentleman from New York, Mr. 

The House again divided; and the tellers reported ayes 52. 

Before the negative vote was counted, 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois (one of the tellers), said: I withdraw 
the point as to a quorum. 

So Mr. Hiscock’s motion was agreed t to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. KAsson in the chair. 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The CHAIRMAN. The House is in the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 7595) making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of 
the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, and for other 
Las? a= The Clerk will report the pending amendment. 

e Clerk read as follows: 


At the end of line 657 insert the following: 
1 to be expended under the supervision of the National Board of 


The CHAIRMAN. On that amendment the Chair understands de- 
bate is exhausted. 

Mr. ELLIS. I move to strike out the last word. 

In the space of five minutes it will be impossible for me to answer 
what has been said, but I rise now for the purpose of answering more 
particularly the charges made against the board of health and the people 
of the city of New Orleans by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Duxx] 
and the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. MANNING]. 

Mr. DUNN. I made no such charge. 

Mr. ELLIS. The charge of the 5 from Arkansas in sub- 
stance amounted to this, that for the purposes of commercial greed—I 
believe that was the word used—the people and the board of health of 
the city of New Orleans would conceal the presence of dangerous disease 
in their midst in order that they might enjoy unrestricted commerce. 
That I believe was in substance the charge of the gentleman, and such 
in substance was the charge of the gentleman from Mississippi, as I 
understood him. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, Idesire to say, with the highest respect forthose 
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gentlemen, thatthey butreiterate the chargeof theirclient, the National | funds. He complains also that criticisms have been visited upon New 


Board of Health—— 

Mr. DUNN. Mr. Chairman, I have no clients. 

Mr. ELLIS. I did not mean the expression in any offensive sense. 

Mr. DUNN. Ido not know what the experience of the gentleman 
from Louisiana is. For myself I do not know a member of that board. 

Mr. ELLIS. I mean the board the claims of which those gentlemen 
are advocating. 

Mr. DUNN. Iam not advocating the claims of the board, but the 
interests of the people of the United States. 

Mr. ELLIS. L-repeat that I did not make use of the expression in 
sy offensive sense. 

Now, letme say while those gentlemen, I believe, make those charges 
in sincerity and believing them, that it has been the assiduous care 
of that board ever since its organization to report the earliest cases 
of fever that occurred there since 1878. In 1879, the yearafter the ep- 
idemic, they established the most rigorous quarantine that ever was en- 
forced in this country, and that quarantine has been rigidly enforced 
every summer up to the present time without the assistance of the 
National Board of Health. Ay, and thanks to our State board, the 
health of the valley has been good for four consecutive summers. 

I repeat it with emphasis that the State board of health of Louisiana 
has held the key of the health of the valley in its charge without the 
assistance of the National Board of Health, and we have enjoyed four 
summers of unexampled salubrity. Three eases of yellow fever did oc- 
cur last year, but they were promptly isolated and measures of disin- 
fection resorted to, and there was no spread of the disease; a contrast 
and a most marked contrast with the condition of Brownsville and Pen- 
sacola where the yellow fever did get in and while the National Board 
of Health was on duty and guarding the lines. 

But it is to our interest to preserve more the internal commerce than 
the external commerce. New Orleans holds one end of the commerce 
of the Mississippi River, and that commerce is double, ay, almost quad- 
ruple, the entire foreign commerce of the United States. And even 
though we were animated by greed, if we were low enough, if we were 
cruel enough, if we were remorseless enough to jeopardize the health 
of the people of the neighboring States, our friends, our patrons—if we 
were shameless and cold-blooded enough to do this, all our interests lie 
in preserving the internal commerce by a rigid quarantine and the pres- 
ervation of the health of our city even though we quarantined and lost 
the external commerce. Sir, these gentlemen do great though unin- 
5 wrong to the people and authorities of the great city of New 

leans. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. 


HISCOCK. I move that the committee rise for the purpose of 


ing the House to limit debate. 

Mr. KING. I hope the gentleman will not make that motion. 

Mr. MANNING. I appeal to the gentleman from New York to per- 
mit a statement to be made of the facts as I understand them to exist, 
in reply to the gentleman from Louisiana when he imputes bad faith 
and turpitude to the National Board of Health. 

Mr. STEELE. I think honors are easy on that score. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Hiscock]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. CALKINS having taken the 
chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. KAsson reported that the Committee 
of the Whole House on thestate of the Union had had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 7595) making appropriations for sundry civil 
of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, and for 
other purposes, and had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I move that the House do now resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union; and pending 
that motion I move that all debate on the pending paragraph and all 
amendments thereto be limited to twenty minutes. 

Mr. KING. I move to amend that motion by making the time thirty 
minutes. 

The question being taken on the amendment, there were—ayes 4, 

58. 


noes 
So (there being no further count called for) the amendment was not 


to. 

The motion of Mr. Hiscock limiting debate to twenty minutes was 

to. 

The motion that the House resolveitselfinto Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. KAsson in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, and resumes the consideration of the sun- 
dry civil bill. By order of the House all debate on the pending para- 

ph and amendments thereto is limited to twenty minutes. The 
ir recognizes the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. MANNING]. 

Mr. MANNING. ‘The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Eis com- 
plains that good faith has not been shown by the National Board of 
Health in the di of its duties with regard to epidemic diseases, 
the preservation of the public health and the expenditure of public 


Orleans by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. DUNN], who spoke in 
support of my amendment, and by m 

Now, gentlemen who live in glass houses should not be the first to 
throw stones. It was in reply to an imputation of the grossest bad 
faith that I responded this afternoon just before the House took a re- 
cess. I have no feeling about the matter more than would be aroused 
in any one who has an interest in human life above treasure. 

I can not be charged with going too far when I say to the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLIS] that I prefer to accept the judgment pro- 
nounced in faith and upon satisfactory evidence by the physicians 
of the State board of Mississippi with reference to the conduct of the 
State board of Louisiana and the conduct of the people of New Orleans 
touching the matter in question. 

I have no doubt that the people of New Orleans will compare well 
with the people of other portions of the country. I would not detract 
one particle from their reputation as worthy people, but they are human. 
Who doubts that local boards must be swayed more or less by local in- 
fluences ? And does not our experience demonstrate that local boards 
are deemed unsafe? 

The State board of health of Louisiana gave out only a few years ago 
to the people of the country a statement in which they set forth that 
the commercial losses alone to New Orleans by interruption of inter- 
course with the surrounding country and the diversion of trade to other 
cities footed up in the te $5,000,000 during a yellow fever epi- 
demic of about four mon a million and a quarter each month; and 
the actual cost of the epidemic to the material resources of New Orleans 
exceeded $10,000,000. They were out of humor with their neighbors 
for establishing such a strict quarantine as to shut up the gates of New 
Orleans and cut off commercial intercourse with that city. 

The State board of health of Mississippi sent this telegram last year, 
when a similar bill was under consideration, to this House. I read it 
as contributing to the force of my statement that the National Board 
of Health is worthy of credit.’ It was addressed to the Mississippi dele- 
gation, and reads as follows: 

Jackson, Miss., July 24, 1882. 


Senators LAMAR and GEORGE, and Representatives MULDROW, MANNING, MONEY, 
SINGLETON, Hooker, and LYNCH, (care J. Z. GEORGE, Washington, B. O.): 


The State board of health, at a ial session held here this day, have unani- 
mously agreed that the National of Health can and will perform vital and 
important sanitary services that can be rendered by no other body, and would re- 
spectfully urge you, in view of the important interest involved, to do allin your 
per toobtain suchan approp n from Congress as may enable that board to 

ly — its responsible duties in accordance with the plans foreshadowed 
in its ann report. 


N E. W. DANOY, President. 


E. P. SALE. 
b WIRT JOHNSON, Secretary. 

Last year the State board of health of Mississippi sent a telegram 
to the secretary of the National Board of Health calling importunately 
upon that board to establish a system of inspection of passengers and 
freight from New Orleans, stating distinctly that the people of theState 
of Mississippi could be best protected by the interposing hand of the 
National Board of Health, and that it was unwilling to rely on the State 
board of Louisiana. 

Dr. Chaillé, who I doubt not my friend would pronounce some criti- 
cism upon if he would go into personalities further than he has done 

Mr. ELLIS. Not at all. 

Mr. MANNING. Dr. Chaillé answered, asking Dr. Wirt Johnson, 
of the State board ot Mississippi, to withdraw or modify his applica- 
tion. Dr. Johnson replied that he could not do so, for the National 
Board of Health could alone be relied upon to protect the people of Mis- 
sissippi, and if it was not done by the National Board the State board 
would be obliged to resort to proper measures for the purpose. Dr. 
Chaillé said that such inspection would embarrass the trade of New Or- 
leans and their intercourse with other States, and there was no such 
need for it, as there were few cases, if any, there. 

Mr. ELLIS. Not asingle case. 

Mr. MANNING. That there was no great danger at that moment, 
no such danger that it was necessary for the National Board of Health 
to establish this inspection. 

I proceed to notice briefly, withsuch information as I haveat present, 
the charges of maladministration against the National Board of Health, 
and I doso purely in the interest of justice, not being acquainted with 
a single member of that board. 

The first charge, as I understood it, was that $65,000 had been spent 
for inspecting nine vessels on the Gulf coast. 

It has been stated to me that the facts are that the station at Ship 
Island consists of eleven buildings in all for storage of cargoes, for dis- 
infection, for sick and well, and quarters for officers and men. In ad- 
dition, a wharf was constructed, a steam-tug purchased for boarding pur- 
poses, and a sloop for the use of the station, and the whole cost of con- 
struction and maintenance from its establishment to the present was 
$65,000—$30,000 for construction, and the rest for maintenance and 
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ing for the passengers and crews of vessels sent there. Twenty-seven 
aniy were cared for during the past year, and not nine, as stated. 

This, it will be seen, isa wholly different account of the expenditure 
of the money referred to. Can the gentleman maintain his assertion? 

The next charge is that $6,000 was paid for essays on pollution of soils. 

A simple statement of the case as reported to me will fully vindicate 
the board from either a corrupt use of public funds or desire to usurp 
authority. 

An investigation by Professor Raphael Pumpelly, of the United States 
Geological Survey, aided by Professor George A. Smythe, upon the in- 
finence of various soils upon sanitation was ordered by the board, pur- 
suant to the authority conferred by the following section of the original 
act of 1879, establishing a national board of health: 

Seo. 2. The duties of the National Board of Health shall be to obtain informa- 
tion upon all matters affecting the public health, to advise the several Depart- 
ments of the Government, the executives of the several States, and the commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia on all questions submitied by them, or when- 
ever in the opinion of the board such advice may tend to the preservation and 
improvement of the public health. 

This investigation was in progress for more than two years. Professor 
Pumpelly was not paid at all for his services. His assistant was paid 
about $200 month. The rest of the money was expended in experi- 
mental work, being cost of chemicals, instruments, rent of laboratory, 
Ko., necessary for carrying on the work. 

Of this work Dr. Frankland, the eminent 
School of Science, South Kensington Museum, 
in a letter to the author: 

I consider it to be one of the most important contributions ever made to our 
knowledge of the propagation of epidemic discases. 

So with all the operations and expenditures of the board. They will 
bear the closest scrutiny. They are all made under the supervision of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Under section 8 of the act of June 2, 1879, all sums appropriated 
are required to be disbursed under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Treasury on estimates to be made by the National Board of Health, 
and to be approved by him. Said National Board of Health shall, as 
often as quarterly, make a full statement of its operations and expendi- 
tures, under this act, to the Secretary of the Treasury, who shall re- 
port the same to Congress. 

And from the date of the organization of the board not an expendi- 
ture has been made except on estimates submitted to and approved by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The Comptroller of the Treasury, who has the examination and final 
settlement of the accounts of the board in charge, states in his report 
for 1880 that while a liberal construction has been placed upon the leg- 
islation in relation to public health, the board has been held to the 
strictest accountability in regard to the money placed at its disposal. 
The same system of accountability still continues. 

As to the next and only remaining charge, that $300 was paid for an 
essay on cattle diseases, I am informed that soon after the organization 
of the board the chairman of the Senate Committee on Agriculture ad- 
dressed a letter to the Surgeon-General of the Army asking whether it 
would not be judicious to charge the Nationa] Board of Health with 
the ies ie endl of cattle disease. This letter was referred to Dr. Bill- 

ce-president, I think, of the board, who replied that it was in 
the | line o 0 duty ie authorized by section 2, already cited, to make 
such investigation, as the health of the population depends much upon 
the character of animal food used. Dr. Verdi, a member of the board, 
accordingly entered upon the investigation, and was so engaged for 
thirty days, and was paid therefor $10 per diem, that being the full 
compensation allowed by law to each member of the board only “‘ dur- 
ing the time when actually engaged in the performance of their du- 
ties, 

No further notice was ever taken by the board of this subject, for the 
reason that about this time it was transferred to the Treasury and 
Agricultural ents, where the services of other physicians no 
more competent perhaps were called into requisition. 

However much ent there may be as to the authority con- 
ferred by the act and the value of the services performed, from the facts 
stated it must be conceded that the gentleman from Louisiana is not 
entitled at present to a verdict of ty upon his ex parte showing. 

Mr. KING. Iam verysorry, indeed, to have to oppose my colleague 
[Mr. ELLIS], and to endeavor to controvert his statements before this 
House. He has certainly made most serious charges against the National 
Board of Health, an institution presided over by a gentleman against 
whom no one can say anything, and who has associated with him men 
of the very highest ps tra Aes I presume that his associates are men fully 
his peers and his equals in integrity and in earnestness to discharge the 
duties imposed upon that board. 

My colleague has gone into what he calls a statement of facts relating 
to the expenditure of money by that board. I would be glad if he 
would answer me one question, and state from whom he derived the 
information upon which he has made his statement here. 

Mr. ELLIS. From the books of the National Board of Health. 

Mr. KING. Did he get that statement officially? 

Mr. ELLIS. They came from a member who took them from the 
books of the National Board of Health. 


rofessor of the National 
ndon, says of this paper, 


Mr. KING. Was he in charge of those books? 

Mr. ELLIS. I give them upon the authority of Surgeon-General 
Hamilton. 

Mr. KING. He has made a mistake even in reference to the matter 
of diphtheria. He said that the essay on diphtheria cost $500. There 
was expended $2,500 for that purpose. Let ussee for what that $2,500 
was paid. 

Sareea of the most scientific physicians of this country were 
in investigating the nature of that disease, which annually carries off 
more people than the yellow fever ever carried off inoneseason. Those 
physicians received nothing as salary; their expenses were paid. 

The gentleman charges the Board of Health with undue expenditures 
in investigating polluted waters. Why, Mr. Chairman, ifscientificmen 
are to transport by express packages SAN water from one portion of the 
country to another, ona are e to pay the expense themselves, 
there would be very little in the pockets of those members of the board 
who are paid but $10 a day for the time they are engaged in these in- 
vestigations. These investigations of polluted or poisoned water are 
conducted under Professor Mallet, one of the most scientific men in the 
world—the chemist of the University of Virginia, a member of the Royal 
Society of England. I will ask my coll e whether he means to say 
that men of science are to conduct these scientific investigations upon a 
‘f penny-wise and a pound-foolish’’ process. Idismiss these charges as 
unworthy the consideration of this House. If we are to higgle over a 
small expenditure for scientific investigations which lead to the preserva- 
tion and protection of the public health we may as well dismiss the 
whole subject at once. 

The expenditures by the board for scientific and sanitary investiga- 
tions are these: 

The collection of information and advice from the principal sanitary 
organizations and sanitarians of the United States as to the best plan 
for a national public health organization, including the subject of quar- 
antine, both maritime and inland, and the relations which should ex- 
ist between State and local systems of quarantine, and a national quar- 
antine system. The information thus collected and the report of the 
Na‘ional Academy of Sciences, which had been required to 
with the board in deducing conclusions from such information, were 
embodied in the first annual report of this board. Noe 

A report by Dr. Elisha Harris, of New York, upon diphtheria, as it 
occurred in Northern Vermont. 

An investigation by Drs. H. C. Wood and H. F. Formad, of Phila- 
delphia, as to the effects of inoculating lower animals with diphtheritic 
exudation. 

In these investigations Dr. Harris was paid a per diem while en- 
gaged in the work. This, with expenses attending the investigation, 
amounted to 8500. 

The investigation of Drs. Wood and Formad continued over a period 
of more than a year. Dr. Wood was not paid at all. His assistant, 
Dr. Formad, was paid $75 per month. Thissalary, $900, and expenses 
attending experimental work, $2,000. 

The detail of the results of Dr. Wood’s experiments are looked for by 
professional men with much interest, as his preliminary experiments, 
already published, show that diphtheria, scarlet fever, and otherseptic 
diseases are dependent on the presence of organisms in the mouth and 
in the blood. 

Further investigation into the nature and mode of action of these 
organisms may, it is hoped, develop the methods of treatment which 
will be not o; ly curative but preventive. 

A microscopic lens was imported from Europe at a cost of $104 for 
Dr. Wood's use in these investigations. At their close, as he desired 
to continue to use the lens in work of a similar character, it was voted 
to him by the executive committee of the board, as he had put in no 
claim for compensation for his share of the work. 

House-to-house inspection of oo $6,100; house-to-house in- 
spection of Baltimore, $700—$6,800. This sum covered the salariesand 
expenses of inspectors. 

The work in Memphis was done soon after the epidemic of 1879, and 
consisted of a careful sanitary inspection of a large number of houses 
thronghout the city, which resulted in the establishment of a system of 
sewerage for the city 

The work in Baltimore was undertaken at the request of the mayor 


and council of the city. 

A preliminary inquiry as to the communicable diseases of animals, 
by Professor James Law, of Cornell University, Ithaca, New York; also 
a report on the same subject by Dr. T. S. Verdi, a member of this board, 
$450. This sum covered compensation for the 

An investigation of the flow of sewers in relation to their sizes and 
ae, by Colonel George E. Waring, jr., of Newport, Rhode Island, 
hag amc of investigation, no compensation as salary, $500. 

vestigation into sewerage systems of Europe, consisting of a per- 

sonal ion and an elaborate report upon the systems in use in 
twelve of the Researches by Dr. G. AL, S cities, compensation for report, $500. 

Researches. hy Sternberg, United States Army, upon sus- 

pended particles in the air of places liable to infection, which were 

commenced in Havana and have been renewed in New Orleans. These 

researches inelude an investigation upon organized particles from swamps 
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and other malarious localities, with the view of testing the accuracy 
of the observations of Klebs and Tomassi-Crudeli and others on the 
cause of malarial fevers. 
attention is in- 
report by the same gentleman on A fatal form of 

septicemia in the rabbit, produced by the subcutaneous injection of 


existence of spores alleged to be the produci 
In connection with these experiments of Dr. 
vited to a special 


human saliva.” These investigations were begun in 1879 and con- 
tinued till 1881, at a cost for of experimental work, &c., with- 
out compensation to Dr. Sternberg, of $4,000. 

Mr. Rudolph Hering’s report on the sewerage systems of Europe is 
highly commended by the civil and sanitary engineers of the country. 
The demand for copies has been very great. 

As the $500 paid Mr. Hering for this investigation and report would 
not have covered the expenses of his journey, it is manifest that there 
was no attempt to waste money in large salaries and traveling expenses 
to favored individuals. 

An investigation into the adulterations of food in the United States, 
by Professor R. C. Kedzie, M. D., president of the State board of health 
of Michigan, and by Professor Lewis Diehl, of Louisville, Kentucky, 
as to the adulterations of drugs, both of whose reports, together with a 
later and more detailed report by Dr. Charles Smart on adulterations of 
food, recently completed, compensation ($500) and expenses ($100), $600. 

An investigation as to the best method of determining the amount 
and character of organic matter in the air has been completed by Pro- 
fessor Ira Remsen, of the Johns Hopkins University, of Baltimore. 

An investigation by Professor Ira Remsen, of the Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, as to the amount of carbonic oxide in furnace- 
heated rooms, $1,000. 

In these investigations all expenses of experimental work were borne 
by Professor Remsen, and the sum was paid for the completed reports. 

The investigation under the direction and supervision of Professor 
J. W. Mallet, of the 3 of 8 with the co-operation of 
Professor H. Newell Martin, of the Johns Hopkins University, on the 
best method of determining the amount of organic matter in potable 
water and the specific effects of variously contaminated water on the 
health of persons who drink it, $4,700. 

This investigation was in progress for about a year, and of the total 
amount there was $2,800 paid to Professor Mallet and three assistants 
as com tion. 

Professor Mallet’s investigation was intended to determine the value 
of certain processes in use by chemists for the determination of the 
wholesomeness of waters. Three chemists assisted him. One, Dr. 
Smart, United States Army, at the National Board office; the second, 
Dr. Tanner, United States Navy, at the University of Virgini ; and 
the third, Mr. Noyes, of the Johns Hopkins University, of Baltimore. 
Each of these gentlemen undertook to examine the water samples by 
a particular process and to report the result. Professor Mallet collected 
many waters from all parts of the country, waters which were consid- 
ered pure, as well as samples which were suspected to have caused dis- 
ease, and these were operated on by the several chemists on the same 
day and the reports thereon sent to Dr. Mallet. Waters to which 
known quantities of poisonous materialsof many kinds were added were 
also examined in this way to test the value of the processes employed. 
Nom was paid to Drs. Smart and Tanner. The pay for the year to 
Dr. Mallet and Mr. Noyes amounted to $2,800, and the remainder of 
the total, amounting to $1,900, was expended for the requisite chem- 
icals, apparatus, and other laboratory expenses, and for the expressage 
of the water samples. 

Aninvestigation by Professor Raphael Pumpelly of the United States 
Geological Survey, aided by Professor George A. Smythe, upon the in- 
fluence of various soils upon sanitation, which is still in progress and 
promises to yield results of great scientific interest and practical sani- 
tary value. 

Dr. Frankland, the eminent professor of the National School of Sci- 
ence, South Kensi Museum, London, says of this paper in a letter 
to the author: I consider it to be oneof the most im t contribu- 
tions ever made to our knowledge of the propagation of epidemic dis- 
eases. 

This investigation was in progress for more than two years without 
compensation to Professor Pumpelly, at a total cost of $7,900. Of this 
F Salary of assistants, 8200 

mon 

Office, laboratory, and expense of investigations, $3,000. 

In all $32,000, a small item as compared with the valueof the work 
accomplished for the good of humanity. 

I turn to the other features of the question. My colleague says 
that the city of New Orleans must bear the brunt of this yellow-fever 
attack. I grant it, and for that very reason she, being the viaduct, the 
very entrepôt of the southern countries whence this disease, yellow 
fever, comes, can not be expected to bear the expense of keeping up a 
system of protection in which the entire country is concerned. 

There 2re many other statements which I d like to make. This 
is not a trivial matter. It is one that concerns the very life of the 
people south of the Potomac. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 


Mr. HISCOCK. Mr. Chairman, I wish to explain to the House the 
pre condition of the law at present with reference to the National 
18 ve Health. Under the statute which created the board and which 

was 


some three years ago or a little more, this National 
Board of H 


th was simply empowered to investigate diseases and their 
origin. Their attention was directed particularly, as I remember the 
act, to yellow fever and cholera—diseases originating in the southern 

rtions of the country or coming into it through southern ports. This 
fosd was 0 ized simply as a body of scientists. Immediately after 
the passage of that act, when the country was confronted with an inva- 
sion by yellow fever, extraordinary powers were conferred upon this 
board to erect quarantine stations and establish quarantine regulations 
temporarily. But the acts conferring these powers were limited to three 
years. At the end of three years these powers were toexpire. With 
the termination of this fiscal year they will have expired, and the Board 
of Health will be stripped of all its powers except to investigate, 

Since I have been a member of this House—certainly since I have 
had to some extent charge of the sundry civil bill—there have been 
determined efforts to some extent from the N, rth and to a greater ex- 
tent from the South to revive the power conferred by these supple- 
mentary statutes on this Board of Health. The question was fought 
out on this floor during the last session. I believed then and believe 
now that what this Board of Health seeks for is patronage and nothing 
else. We investigated the question, and the use of patronage by the 
board was unseemly and disgraceful. No one denies it; no one can 
deny it. It did seem, Mr. Chairman, as if they attempted to create in 
this country a panic—a dread that we were about to be invaded by the 
yellow fever—for the purpose of securing patronage and power. 

And I am compelled to confess that there were some localities in the 
North which joined with certain gentlemen from the South to extend 
the powers of this board. For the first time we heard in the Halls of 
Congress that the great rich States of the North needed Federal aid to 
enable them to protect themselves from the small-pox, from the scarlet 
fever, and from other diseases which are as well known to the medical 
fraternity as the alphabet. This board was created for the purpose of 
investigating diseases of which the people and the profession were ignor- 
ant. Boards of health all over the United States have sent in recom- 
mendations asking the continuance of this board; yet eminent phy- 
sicians in those boards have written letters saying that they believe the 
medical profession throughout the length and breadth of the land un- 
derstand these diseases and need no Federal aid in their investigation. 

This, sir, is but another example of an attempt to fasten upon the 
Federal Treasury the support of officers and appointees—— 

[Here the hammer fell. 

Mr. CANNON obtained the floor and said: I yield my time to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Hiscock]. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Now, Mr. Chairman, what have we done? In this 
bill we have done precisely what we did in the last. We give to the 
President of the United States $100,000. We say to him, When there 
is a threatened invasion of this country by disease use that money as 
you please to prevent or repel it.“ 

We consulted with gentlemen upon the other side of the House who 
live in those regions most liable to these invasions. They said that the 
sum was ample, and, Mr. Chairman, the experience of the last year has 
proved that it was ample. The President of the United States may 
employ such means as he pleases in the use of it. He may go to the 
physician that has charge of the marine service if he pleases. He may 
dispense it through the marine hospitals if he pleases. He may go to 
the gentleman that is at the head of the Navy Department if he sees 
proper. That would be a proper means for the distribution and ex- 
penditure of the money. We have got an eminent surgeon at the head 
of that Department. We have an eminent surgeon also at the head of 
the Marine-Hospital Service; and he has all of the machinery necessary, 
with his hospitals planted in every seaport, with his service in every 
port; and yet gentlemen come here and ery, Give us another independ- 
ent service.“ 

Mr. BLOUNT. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. HISCOCK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I wish to know, as I am not aware whether it has 
been stated or not, how much of this $100,000 has been used? 

Mr. HISCOCK. Ido not know that I can answer the getleman pos- 
itively, or that I can give him an accurate estimate even ; but I believe 
that about $75,000 have been expended. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Ithink the gentleman is mistaken in that; I under- 
stand about $50,000 only. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Well it may be $50,000; I am not positive. But I 
appeal, Mr. Chairman, to the members of this committee, and ask if 
there has ever been a year in which this dread disease has been met at 
the threshold of its entrance into this country and hurled back if you 
please or prevented from obtaining a foothold here. It has been wisely 
expended; no man claims to the contrary; and it has been expended 


without on the Treasury another army of salaried employés. 
Mr. KING. I would like to ask the gentleman from New York a 
question. 


Mr. HISCOCK. I will now answer the gentleman’s question. 
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Mr. KING. By what means was that epidemic kept out? 


Mr. HISCOCK. It was kept out because in many instances the State 
boards of health recognized the fact that they were called upon to as- 
sert themselves 


Mr. DUNN. It was not kept out at all. 
Mr. HISCOCK. And that they were responsible to their States and 


to their citizens, and they consequently exerted themselves in time to 

prevent 3 it was also kept out because this $100,000 was used 
y t 

[Here the hammer fell. 

Mr. MANNING. Does not the gentleman from New York know that 

more than fifty State boards of health have indorsed the National Board 

of Health, its faith and efficiency ? 

The CHAIR The time allowed for debate on this paragraph 
has expired. The first question is upon the amendment proposed by 
the gentlemen from Mississippi, the Chair assuming that all pro forma 
amendments are withdrawn. TheClerk willreportthe pendingamend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

At the end of line 657 insert: 

„ be expended under the supervision of the National Board of 

The question was taken. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 18, noes 59. 

Mr. KING. I desire to offer an amendment. 

Mr. TUCKER. I demand tellers, 

Mr. HISCOCK. I appeal to the gentleman from Virginia that he 
ought not to do that, as this has been decided by a large vote. 

Mr. TUCKER. I do not know what is decided when there is no 
quorum voting. 

Mr. HISCOCK. It was decided by a vote of 17 to57, largely againstit. 

Mr. TUCKER. Seventeen to fifty-seven; that makes seventy-four. 
I think we ought to have, on an important question like this, tellers 
at least. 

Mr. TUCKER and Mr. Hiscock were appointed tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 35, 
noes 74. 

So (there being no further count demanded) the amendment was not 


I desire now to offer the amendment which I send to 


The Clerk read as follows: 


After line 657 insert: 

For pay and expenses of the members of the National Board of Health, $6,000; 
for miscellaneous investigations $10,000; for expenses of compiling and printing 
bulletins and miscellaneous printing $15,000; for pay of disbursing agents, clerks, 
and laborers $8,000; for rent, light, fuel, telegrams, and postage $2,000; for sta- 
tionery and furniture, $1,000; for incidental expenses, $500." 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
which has been read. 

Mr. KING. I desire to be heard for a moment upon it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate upon this paragraph is exhausted. 

Mr. KING. Then I withdraw the amendment for the present. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Kno 
lun, lague, spread id disease, establi 
tat ons kae 5 r r at 
as he may deem necessary, $50,000. 

Mr. VALENTINE. I move to amend in line 662 by striking out the 
words from the interior to the seaboard.’’ 

Mr. HISCOCK. Will the gentleman yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. VALENTINE. I desire to hear the gentleman from New York 
before pressing the motion to strike out. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I think when the gentleman hears an explanation 
he will not insist upon it. 

This provision is the same as that contained in the law for the cur- 
rent year. It was carefully prepared, and prepared for the purpose of 
protecting cattle that were being transported East, or preventing their 
contact with cattle that were diseased, or to prevent other cattle from 
coming in contact with them. Then, if the gentleman from Nebraska 
will look at the close of the paragraph he will find this language: 

a to preveni the eset. 5 8 disease, pees er gusan tine stations, 
an or n 

yo Si aag 850,000, po „at such ports as he may 

That provision is so drawn that this fund may be used in preventi 
the cattle that are imported into the country from being transpo 
West until they have been properly quarantined; and on the other hand 
it may be extended to prevent the cattle being transported toward the 
East that are diseased from coming in contact with other cattle. 

It has been carefully prepared; it was prepared by the 
partment, and there is no change necessary to be made in the bill. 

Mr. VALENTINE. The disease known as pleuro-pneumonia has 
not 7 gs west of the Alleghany Mountains. Thereis no protection 

the eastern portion of the United States from cattle trans- 


ports 


ported from the West. I can see, however, after the ion of the 
chairman of the Committee on App i the importance of the 
language used which I have moved to strike out. It is to get a bill of 
health for our cattle shipped from the plains of the West to the Eastern 
market. I therefore withdraw the amendment. 

The Clerk resumed the reading of the bill, and read as follows: 

For the Rock Island 


Mr. HENDERSON. _Ioffer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After line 677 insert the following: 

For an office, $30,000.” 

Mr. HENDERSON. I wish to say but a very few words in regard to 
this amendment. This office is a building which I wish to say to the 
committee is very much needed. At present, and for some there 
has been a portion of one of the large buildings there partitioned off for 
the purposes of offices. In the summer season they are ample and en- 
tirely satisfactory to the officers; but in the winter season, owing to the 
difficulty of heating, they are very unpleasant, and not only are they 
unpleasant, but the co: ing officer declares they are unhealthy. 
And worse than that, Mr. Chairman, there are no chimneys in that 
building, and the offices have to be heated by iron stoves with stove- 
pipes, which are run out great aa per id there is absolute danger 

fire of 


every day of the destruction by the records of the Rock Island 
arsenal, The commanding officer, Colonel Flagler, says this is almost 
a necessity. 


This office will, of co have to be built some time, and I see no 
reason myself why it should not be built now as well as at some future 
time, and especially as there seems to be an abundance in the Treasury 
for the purpose of meeting such expenses. 

I know of my own personal knowledge that this office is necessary. 
I have been there and have seen the inconvenience and the discomfort 
experienced in the winter season; and I know the danger of which the 
commanding officer there speaks really exists and that this building 
ought to be erected. 

That is all I wish to say. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. I ask my colleagueif the sam named 
in his amendment is not unnecessarily large for an office? 

Hees HENDERSON. No, sir; the amount, on the contrary, is rather 

Mr. HISCOCK. There has been no office estimated for in the regu- 
lar Book of Estimates which was submitted to Congress. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Oh, yes. If the chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations will excuse me I wish to say that I believe there has 
been an estimate made for this purpose for half a dozen years in suc- 
cession. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Well, Mr. Chairman, it is possible that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations has been so accustomed to reject that item 
that we assumed there was no estimate forit. I believe they can get 
along a year longer without the office. I hope the amendment will be 
rejected. 

The amendment was not to. 

The Clerk read lines 709 and 710, as follows: 

For Piccatiny powder-depot, Dover, New Jersey, $40,000. 


Mr. DUNNELL. I move to strike out the word thousand“ in 
the seven hundred and tenth line. I make this motion that I may 
ask the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations to assign some 
reasons for the appropriation of so large a sum of money. I was not 
awareof the existence of this powder-depot. I am ignorant of its char- 
acter and would be glad to have an explanation. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I remember the facts and circumstances attending 
this item. They have been before the committee for a number of years. 
There is a large tract of land, several hundred acres in extent, situated 
over in New Jersey, upon which the Government has been accustomed 
to locate powder-houses or storehouses for powder, and for a number of 
years since the purchase of the property we have been accustomed to 
expend a certain amount there every year in the erection of buildings 
to be used as magazines. They are not yet completed. 

This is intended to be the t powder-depot of the country. It is 
said that in the other depots for the storage of powder it is likely to be- 
come damp and to be injured ; and I think I have seen it asserted that 
the loss in that way would be greater than the expense of completing 
the magazines upon this reservation. For the purpose of preventing 
surrounding property or people from being injured the Government 
bought a large tract of land, as I have said, several hundred acres in ex- 
tent, and year by year they are making these improvements and build- 
ing eens upon that property. 

. DUNNELL. I withdraw the amendment. 

The Clerk read lines 714 to 717, as follows: 

For the ld arsenal, usetts: For and pres- 
ervation o da, beings bed nen cai used for „ 
poses, $15,000. 


Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
After line 717 insert the following: 
For additional compensation to the master-armorer at the national armory, 
in Spri d, Massachusetts, while performing the duties of the master-machin- 
ist at armory, $1,000.” 


Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. That is what the law requires. 
The omission of this item from the bill is an oversight. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Is that the language of the corresponding provision 
in the appropriation bill of last year? 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The same language? 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. The same language; I have my- 
self just copied it. 

The amendment was to. 

The Clerk read the following: 
For repairs of arsenals: For repairs of arse; and to meet such unforeseen 
expenditures at arsenals as accidents or other contingencies during the year may 
render necessary, $40,000. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I move to amend the paragraph just read by strik- 
ing out 540,000“ and inserting ‘‘$30,000;’’ also by adding that which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That the Secretary of War be, and hereby is, directed to sell the following-named 
arsenals: The — aa arsenal, Pennsylvania; Augusta arsenal, Georgia; 
Indianapolis arsen arsenal 
Massachusetts, and Watervliet arsenal 


Precisely the same language. 
2 


Provided 

for the public interest 
Secretary of War may in his discretion reject the bids and refuse to confirm the 
sales of said property or any portion thereof: And provided further, That all 
moneys received from the sales of said arsenals, after deducting therefrom the 
amount d for necessary e „Shall be paid into the Treasury, where 
they be entered up in an account to be styled “ proceeds of the sales of ar- 
senals,”’ and held subject to future appropriation by Congress. 

Mr. BAYNE. I make a point of order on that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state his point of order. 

Mr. BAYNE. It changes existing law and is not germane to the bill; 
it is new legislation and not retrench expenditures, 

Mr. ANDERSON. And it is an infant industry. 

Mr. HISCOCK. It certainly is ane. The provision now before 
the Committee of the Whole is one for the repairs of arsenals; and this 
amendment is to the effect that these same arsenals may be sold. 

I grant that it is new legislation, but it is new legislation which re- 
duces the amount covered by the bill. It is a proposition that certain 
arsenals may be sold, coupled with an amendment to reduce the amount 
covered by the bill for the care of these same arsenals. It is obvious 
to any one that if they are sold the sum necessary for their care and 
maintenance can be decreased. It seems to me that the amendment is 
not subject to a point of order. 

Mr. BAYNE. It strikes me that it would be very difficult to formu- 
late an amendment that would be more objectionable to the rule than 
this one. All these arsenals have been created and established in pur- 
suance of law. Every one of them has been in use for a number of 
years. If these arsenals shall be abolished it would only necessitate 
the employment of a larger force in other arsenals in the country to 
supply such wants as the Government may have for arms, ammunition, 
and other things manufactured in these arsenals. 

TheCHA N. Unless e desires to be heard against 
the point of order the Chair will rule upon it. 

Mr. STEELE. I make the further point of order that the substance 
of this amendment is in a bill now pending before the Committee on 
Mili Affairs. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is not necessary to make that additional point 
of order. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I desire to be heard a moment upon the point of 
order. Itseems to me that this proposition stands upon the same foot- 
ing as the proposition submitted to the legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial appropriation bill to combine together the three public gardens in 
this city. There no term was made use of 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman desires to be heard in opposi- 
tion to the point of order, the Chair will hear the gentleman. 


Mr. HOLMAN. I hold that the point of order is not well taken. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will then hear the gentleman. 
Mr. HOLMAN. I was about to state that in deciding upon the 


proposition submitted to the legislative, executive, and judicial appro- 
priation bill the Chair held that if it was manifest from the general 
scope of the proposition that it would result in retrenchment of ex- 
penditures it must be held in order under the rule. 

The proposition here is to provide for the sale of a certain numberof 

That proposition is coupled with one to reduce the appro- 

priation named in the bill from $40,000 to $30,000. I think that feat- 
ure of the proposition is of no importance whatever; the other is the 
important feature. 

It is known to the Chair, and it is a matter to which the Chair can 
not close his eyes, that these arsenals 
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source of some iture by the Government. That is inevitable, 
not simply for the purpose of keeping them in proper repair, but also 
to meet the numerous exactions made by the local authorities upon the 
Government for drainage and other expenses incident to Government 
property within the limits of incorporated cities. They are necessarily 
a source of some expenditure from the public Treasury, and therefore 
the proposition to dispose of them and put the proceeds into the public 
is a matter of economy on the part of the Government. 

The general proposition is that where an amendment is offered which 
from the necessity of the case, from its general scope, from its general 
results must retrench expenditures, it is certainly in order sie pa the 
third clause of Rule XXI of the Honse. 

Mr. ATKINS. This retrenches expenditures by reducing the appro- 
priation. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I put the case in the ee ible light, lay- 
ing aside thereduction of the amount in the bill from J to $30, 000, 
and putting it upon the simple ground that it is a proposition which 
inevitably, by force of its terms, does retrench expenditures. 

Mr. BLOUNT. It doesseem to me that the point of order is not 
well taken. There are a number of arsenals which are useless to the 
Government and which the Government must take care of, persons hav- 
ing to be employed in connection with them to take care of them, and 
Congress continually providing in appropriation bills every year for 
their repair. In this very bill itself there are items to provide a fund 
to be used for that purpose, and it will be used upon these arsenals if 
the Government shall retain them. 

Now the proposition of the gentleman from New York is to sell this 
property and cover the money into the Treasury, dispensing, as is sug- 
gested to me, with the necessity of these appropriations for the future. 
I can not conceive of any proposition more plainly in order. It does seem 
to me that it retrenches expenditures in the line of the provisoof Rule 
XXI. I would have been glad if my friend from New York had modi- 
fied his proposition in relation to the fund being held in the Treasury 
Department. But even if that be retained, the point of order is not 
affected, for along with it is the provision that the money shall not be 
expended without an appropriation to be hereafter made; so that when 
this property is sold, the proceeds can not be expended unless by future 
legislation. Propositions of this kind have been made before; and I 
never heard theiradmissibility questioned. I trust the Chair will declare 
the point of order well taken. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Mr. Chairman, I remember investigating this ques- 
tion—I think for the first time—when a ition was to be sub- 
mitted upon the naval appropriation bill for the sale of certain ships. 
The question presented was whether an amendment which had been 
prepared for the sale of certain ships would be in order as an amend- 
ment to a provision for repairs of those ships. At that time I inves- 
tigated the question fully, and was entirely satisfied that the amend- 
ment was inorder. Since I have been a member of the Committee on 
Appropriations it has been customary when a bill provided for the care 
of public property to attach to the bill a provision for the sale of the 

roperty, reducing thereby the amount necessary for its care. 

In the bill now before us we have a provision for the expenditure of 
money for the care of certain property. Moreover, I am justified in 
saying that the Book of Estimates recommended a much larger appro- 
priation for the care and preservation of this property than has been 
included in this bill. But the bill contains an appropriation of the 
amount deemed to be necessary for that purpose. If the Government 
parts with this property, the expenditure of this money for its care be- 
comes unnecessary. 

Imight perhaps go further and say you mustassume that there must be 
custodians of this property,and for these custodians appropriations must 
be made. Ifthe property be sold the employment of these custodians 
becomes unn It seems to me the amendment I have submit- 
ted is not subject to the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair, before making a decision, will give 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. Hiscock] an opportunity to be 
heard in reference to a difficulty now in the mind of the Chair. The 
third clause of Rule XXI provides that to make an amendment in order 
it must in the first place be germane; and, secondly, being germane to 
the subject-matter, it must retrench expenditures, not in a general sense, 
but in one of three ways: first— 

By the reduction of the number and salaries of the officers of the United States. 


This is not that case. Second— 
8 fons reduction of the compensation of any person paid out of the Treasury of 


This is not that case— 
or by the reduction of amounts of money covered by the bill. 

This is not that case 

Mr. HISCOCK. It is that case. 

The CHAIRMAN. Because that is not the effect of the amendment. 

The gentleman includes in his amendment the proposition to reduce 
the amount of appropriation; but notin consequence of this amend- 
ment. The proviso gives the principal light to the Chair as to what 
was intended by the rule. The Clerk read the proviso of Rule 


are necessarily and constantly a | XXI. 


